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RevortT OF CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS COMMITTEE TO NEW York SeEc- | @8y n to take | 
TION AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. } I ers al 
The New York section of the American Chemical Society held its a 7 a tha tel 
regular monthly meeting on Friday evening, November 6, at the | yoy) ; s 
Chemists’ Club. After a paper entitled “Bee Hive Versus Recovery | gh; : \ 
Oven,” by J. R. M. Klotz, of the Barrett Manufacturing Co., and one | + ; 
regarding methods of measuring the densities of the vapors of certain | at : ; ~ na 4 t 
ammonium salts by Prof. Alexander Smith, had been read, the report | ~ . eee 
of ommittee on chemicals and dyestuffs was called for. This con N M 
mittee had been appointed immediately after the October meeting of th: 7 oy . ; 
section and began at once to investigate existing conditions in the] 4,.; ., d ; ao 
chemical and dyestuff industries. The report, which is printed in full | t United St ie 
below, was discussed by Drs. L. H. Baekeland and T. J. Parker. Dr. | cy oy). ; ‘< a hj 
Baekeland pointed out that an increase in the production of certain | <, a tae ae } 
cl icals in the United States could not be brought about in a short| >. Pe ea ames : 
time and that previous efforts to market such products as phenol of i 
American manufacture had not been successful. He felt that a d iG! shen 4 > rene 
market for the by-products of coal-tar distillation was an essential Se eciinl : : 
> ‘ = . ‘ * nate : cor 1tte¢ \ 
requirement for the success of the coal-tar chemical industry in this | would be done tovrard antes 
country \ ‘ : ee : 
Dr. T., J. Parker moved that the report of the committ together TO « 
with its recommendations, be adopted and ordered printed in the journal 
at ae ae : sate oe ee os ee , R. According t e } ! 
of the association. This motion was unanimously carried The full ee : } 
text of the report follows: pote re ; Sa na : all 
COMMITTER’S REPORT. and dicinal ind It ha 
To the New York Section, American Chemical Society: 7 Dy ™ oy ‘ : - ’ Coat | 
1. At the meeting on October 9, 1914, the chairman of this section | yo; narable vith ft 
was authorized to appoint a committee to investigate into the feasibility | ¢phot t} refor dy f 1 
xpanding the chemical and dyestuff industry in the United States | jjno q eh ’ ; d wi 
and to report to this section on November 6, 1914 | lor } ide in \ 
2. The undersigned committee was appointed October 15 and at once } f, i all la 
| eeded. It addressed letters of invitation to cooperate to those who I ; nt 
} been most active in the public prints in urging expanding of the f < { ble f ! 
‘ ical, and particularly the dyestuff industry in the United Stat a nal. s t 15 1 
J ther, an invitation was extended to the maker of the motion, whici ; ; 
i d in the appointment of this comm * The assistan from | 
these is nil. | 
\ request was addressed to trade publications in the city of | 9. 7 1 
I York and to some of the metropolitan dailies; in all nine such | that the a ! 
publications were requested to publish a suggested noti for the pur- | colors and not m i l 
pe of inviting cooperation; the object of this committee was set | coa r dye and t i 
forth, and request was made that suggestions be mailed to the chair- | cer 
I n of tl 3; committee, All but one of these publication hay com ti I I ‘ ¢ | 
] { with that request. No help has been obtained his committee pply a ry 
1 hy suggestions mailed to it as a result of this publicity i ti 0 med 
!. Your committee has carefully considered all the public suggestions | t t ae I 
to methods of improvement and has searched 1 the gover ch d 
Mey 1 regulations of the belligerent nations as to argo and as t v pi ni 
nd ¢ war in order to construct therefrom of chemicals, | cents Y Wi 
usive of dyestuffs, which have thereby been shut. ff from the United | not oft 
ites, in the hope of thus being placed in a position to make specific as d ; th 7 
i endations of value. | who nrice ro ¢ ' 
.,; it can be fairly stated that, jn general, the chemical industry of | specific more n¢ 
ree country is efficlently exploited and is making full use of all the | chief function li 
os orcunities presented to it under the normal conditions existing prior | pensive dyes tl 
Seuae aie of hostilities. Some of the chemicals which are imported | duty 
vd or 2 road are made in considerable amounts in this country as well, hi i 
a 1 the amount imported under normal conditions depends upon th comp! lf-cont 
ordinary normal fluctuations of business conditions both here and | IH it must t 
oe ae With the stoppage of this foreign supply the domestic produc ! 
W not at once capable of making up the d ienecy, but i 1 { 
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dyes ed In the United States will be free from any 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS AND RAW MATERIALS, 
anhydride can be made without trouble in this country, 


and will » made in this country so soon as the domestic demand is 


nt the installation of a suitable 


All countries, with the exception of possibly Norway 
countries importing from Norway, are dependent upon Chile 
for the raw material for making nitrie acid. It will not be profitable 
nitric acid from air in the United States until the value of 
reaches a level of $3 or $4 a year, as it is in 
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to 1 considered It will therefor ! necessary to determi 21. Phthalic 
the lvant t e gained a il to the price to be paid. | ¢: 
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PA i to run 
1 I ( } 5a in t f that an alteration of our 
I I t ory Vv x or compulsory licensing cae 
v not 1 t this industry or to the country =2. Accti 
‘ lw ne « ttempted compulsory licens : 
nd 56 ted compulsory working clauses, 
and information your committ an obtain is that in none of plant. ; 
t t t ha t re been an appreciable measure of success. 23. Nitric acid: 
\W y be true that under extraordin: conditions, such as now 2 
‘ ulsory licensing might ha me advantage, yet it is equally 
t n rmal times the disadvantage due to compulsory licensing tO make 
! ory workir would more than overbalance any advantage at | tle electri 
to be obtained under stress « unusu Norway 


24. Ammonia and its salts all depend upon recovery coke ovens, and 


such recovery plants ere increasing as fast as circumstances will 
permit. 
or 


25. Barium chloride and other compounds of barium may be made 
from domestic barytes. A number of attempts have hitherto been 
made, but with indifferent success. Factories established within the 
last year promise to be successful. 

26. Magnesium chloride of a sufficient purity to be used in the pro 
duction of flooring is almost generally made from magnesite found in 
Greece, which is the only deposit known having sufficiently high 
purity. ‘There are reports of suitable deposits in California and in 
Lower California, and with the completion of the Panama Canal the 
question of freigh which seems hitherto to have stood in the way 
of developing these deposits, may be eliminated. Other sources, less 
remote from centers of consumption and using other materials, e. g., 
brine waste, are about to be successfully operated. 

Manganese in the form of pyrolusite is not known to occur in 


posits in the United States; these are practically all in the 
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ash: I view of the great exertions that have been made for a 
er of years, both on the part of the Federal Government through 
a number of its departments and a great many different ; 
capitalists, there is nothing to be said in this report that would be of 
any value with regard to increased production of potash either as 
fertilizer or as a chemical. 

“9, Yellow prussiate and sodium cyanide can be and have been made 
from domestic materials in such an amount as to provide practically 
the entire consumption or a great portion thereof in this country so 
long as there was a_ sufficient duty on them; the present duty is not 
enough to protect the American manufacturer, and those who were 
engaged therein have in measure withdrawn from the business, 
but - are reported to be taking up manufacture cautiously and in 
limites I it 


amount, 
30. Hydrosulphites in solution can he made 
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v 1out interference with any patent rights. The production of solid 
salts and derivatives are, however, still protected by patents that have 
a fe years more to run, 

1, Sodium nitrite is produced more cheaply as a by-product in Nor- 
Way than it can be produced anywhere in the world; unless the price 
of the electric horsepower in tl country sinks to a $3 or $4 level per 
ye in Norway, this product can not be manufactured in the 
United States, 

¥2, Oxalic acid is and has been made to some extent in this country, 





and ti information coming to your committee is that suitable efforts 
are ing made to expand the capacity of existing plants. 
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down or partly dismantl | ause of rous f¢ 
| are said to have resumed operation with caution. 
V. That a 80 per cent duty on some coal-tar dyes for over 30 years 
has vot produced a real coal-tar dye industry in this country. 
CONCLUSIONS 
37. Your I submits its conclusions as follows: 

: underselling alleged to be pract d by for 
| the adoption of an effective antidu z cls , 
} tar “intermediates ” which are the basis of the 
dt inclusive of explosives, medicinals, and d 
| should be assessed one-half of whatever the finished dyes are 


i 
purposes; all coal-tar dyes, without exception, to be 


taxed for tariff ; 
cents per pound 


taxed alike, namely, 80 per cent ad valorem and 7} 
specific, : 5 . 

Cc, Changes in the patent laws such as by compulsory licensing or 
compulsory working clauses are wholly ineffective, do more harm than 


good, and should not be attempted. 
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commercial and technical phases of the c 
Frequent meetings have been held and the research work so systema 
tized that in less than a month the committee was able to prepare its 
report of such masterly and comprehensive consideration and treatment 
as readily to constitute the most practical and definite step towa 
development in iis country of the industries in question. Th 
porter has been able to obtain a copy of the committee's report so as 
to pi nt it in in the current issue, and we urge it for tl p 
tic ittention and study of our readers concerned in the breaking of 
our European chemicai and dyestuff bondage 
The report treats in logical order the various questions concerned in 
the establishment of our industries and gives rance that our nat 
l resources are ample to cover the needs of a complete don t 
coal-tar chemical industry, inclusive of explosives and dyes, provided 
there is a certainty of outlet as to volume and continuity, which can 
be assured only by the closest cooperation between the dye users, the 
dye makers, and the coal-tar distillers, with the initiative on the user 
Mu stress is laid upon the enactment of an effective antidumping 
cl in the administration of the tariff to prevent the underselling of 
a manufacturers by unfair methods alleged to be practiced by 
f ers Another specific nendation is the assessment of a 
duiv on the so-cailed coal-tar ‘intermediates,’ which are i f 
the coal-tar chemical industry, one-half of whate\ the fini i 
a a taxed, and the taxing ll coal-tar dyes, wi t exception, 
on a uniform basis of 30 per ce! id valorem and 73 « t nd 
spe , since the experience of 80 years had conclusively « l 
that the rate of 80 per cent on dyestuffs was 1 l to 
indu t} ic dyestuff industry to expand at a rat . 
with the ) , consumption, Once established through a 
in t tariff and the additional antidumping feature, the lustry could 
dey p and ultin ly cope with any foreign combination upon fair 
and eq rms 
‘J t of patent laws in the relation to the develo t of re 
capable yme industries is convincingly treated, and the con f 
t nmittee is emphatic 1at proposed changes in the Ww, su 
by ilsory li ng or compulsory we ing clause e W 
ine and are culated to work more rm than good 
rl mmittee’s report covers so thol ghly nd convincingly « y 
phas £ the subject intrusted to its care that definite action on t con 
cl S we *m to be in order without further resear \ zk. Ti 
com! the further step of 1D hat the report 
subi ppropriate col s well as f 
V iferested orgal I latter can 
l take up the « 8 ex t! a { 
et helping to perpet e t Ss ] che 
by t hemical and dy« stuff committee of tl kK t the 
Ameri i Society. 
i valu ind si ear this 1 t ca ve 
Rp] following outline the careers of tl iri mie 
1 e 
1) | 10 years a research ¢ nist with tl Badi 
A rik at its German works 1 in New York, and for 
t! been a ¢ ulting chemist in New York, s Z 
il and the patents relati: to them, Ile was a col 
‘ t to th bureau of Chemistry, United States Depa ent 
d t in respect to the formulation of the regulatior relative t 
( dyes in ds under the Federal food and dru a Hle w 
sec | ighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
M whose family 1 been prominently id fied th 
3 one of the pione and most iecessful « ical eng 
nee ’ He has been engaged in chemi manufactur 
and ve r hi 1 
inven t tri 
and | cha ‘ ul 
cont 1 : iin ol ype 
wa 1 is used practic me of his mo 
not e achievement { : 
of ding Americar ca eing the Gen 
é Chemical and the Nichols ¢ first. recipie 
ft t Perkin medal, the highest in nited States 
Mtr. Mi is one of the leading representatives of the d nd dye ma 
: I y in the United States and at present is at the head t 
Mat chst & Co., formerly H. A. Metz & C He is a m 
of ¢ zress and on the Hot Committee on Vatents. 
AT QS } : : : ° 
MM Stone has been prominently identified with the anuf ( 
: t dyes in this country and is president of the N nal An ‘ 
x _ ( o. and vice pr side nt of the Ss 10ell Ha rd & Hanr 
das big , ae Ace IS79 has been engaged in the inufacture of coal-ta 
_ making the company a pioneer in the industry in the « nti 
Mi » tone read a valuable paper on the * Development of coal-tar e¢ 
in this country” at a meeting of the New York section of the America 
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ecu Sener ~ ne i deere Se 
| 
t { n ¢ the | of the gs 1 States Ser discuss polities. TI wish, however. to make one personal observa- 
1 t t H of Representatives . x , 
: t of a y large part | “on. During my absence you have had a primary election to 


nominate a Democratic candidate for governor. Since my re- 





( t _1 should appre- | turn some friends of mine have told me that I made a mistake 

! Senators and Repre- | i) sending a telegram saying that if I were at home I could not 

A. P. GARDNER. indorse Mr. lerguson’s land-rent platform and would vote for 

District of Massachusetts. Mr. Ball. Let me say that I had no desire to intrude my views 

- on our people in that campaign, but I received a telegram asking 

a B IND., D ev 12, 191}. me if I indorsed that rent plank. I forget just how it was 

ion worded. It was up to me to be a man and answer or to sneak 

‘ Tyra S \ ¢ med f of the 1 : t hand A I per around the corner and Say nothing. I am not in the habit of 
( on in our meeting your reply affords me | Sneaking, and so I answered. Let me add that I have a Ways 

us t m tion to you I was performing the | rented what lands I have for the third and fourth, and have 

_* a e in matters comings | never asked or taken a bonus in my life; but whether I am 

[I contended t tin at Washington were in much | right or wrong, I do not believe we will ever fix bv law the rents 


, and | and charges for farm lands or other lands any more than we 
the Government | will fix by law the wages for a day’s labor. The primary is 
over. Mr. Ferguson was nominated, and when I met him ijn 


o! than we 


I ded stand along the 
I nk it is by all con- | Washington the other day I told him sincerely that no man in 
deration to the | Texas more earnestly desired to see his administration a splen- 
Our blank 1 i to |} ! from the Hon. Mr. GARDNER did success than I. He in pressed me as a Man who would be 
I f Am i ne | 1 at t time from him. devoted to our State’s best interest, and I believe he will give 

Ferran i Ra ae oe us 2 wise administration. 

Grape cates , ‘I would like to tell you something of the general work of 
AueSe docu are given the House and to The country | the wonderful Congress that has just adjourned. It has en- 
erely to show the process of inciting emotionalism, which 18] acted more constructive and far-reaching legislation than any 
some araded on th floo) i nd by the press us public other Congress in history. It has passed a tariff law which not 
sentiment to the misconception of public duty and to the mis- | only eliminated the worst features of our former tariff, but will 


aD be the model for all future tariff-reform measures, by which the 
ppropriation bills inequalities and favoritism of taxation will be finally swept 
away. It passed an income-tax law, which will shift much of 

the heavy burden of taxation from the shoulders of the poor to 

shoulders better able to bear it, and which ought in justice to 

io bear it. The Federal banking and currency act is legislation 

iN I which has been sorely needed, but which the Republican Party 
has feared to attempt, though realizing its urgency for 20 years. 

I firmly believe the law we passed, which will finally go into 

operation November 16, creates the best banking and currency 

system known to the world. But I must refrain from talking 

of these things, important as they are and will continue to be 

. after the special problem or problems that confront us to-day 
are passed away. I am here to talk and counsel with you about 

the great problem that confronts us now, and that came upon 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 
riit Hox sk Ol isis 


Thursday, December 10, 1914. 


Mr. HARDY Mr. Speaker, when I went home the last of | us without warning and in a nighttime. The sun set clear in 
October I made a talk to my home people on the subject of | the evening; it rose with the darkness and roar of an almost 
our cotton and business problems. The Corsicana Sun in its | world-wide war in the morning—that war the most stupendous 
issue of November 2 gave an unusually full and accurate ac- | crime that has been committed by man against man since human 


life began in the Garden of Eden. I will not go further and 
lay that crime at the door of any man or set of men, because 
America is and would be friend to all the nations involved, and 
I would not violate the proper requests of our President as to 
our conduct as a neutral Nation. The United States, and espe- 


cially the cotton-growing States, are suffering from that war’s 


count of the speech, and with the hope of contributing some 
thing of value to the discussion of those problems, which I 
i as belonging more properly to the States than the Na- 
tion, Something which may be of value in future like emer- 
gencies, if not in cur present distress, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing that newspaper account. 

| : consequences. It found us with our industries resting on peace 


The SPEAKER The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
eave to extend his remarks ; indieated. Is there ob- | conditions, and it found us living under existing constitutions, 
jection? The Chair hears none the restrictions of which, whether wise or not, bound and still 


bind our hands in our efforts to solve its difficulties. We were 
stunned, dazed, at the magnitude and menace of the impending 
blight to our financial and industrial being. Misguided. ex- 
treme, and conflicting opinion found voice. It was of all others 
a time when cool, wise guidance was needed, but when there 
was very little of that kind of guidance. Farmers, merchants, 
bankers, all had advice to give, but most of it ignored our con- 
stitutions and the character, convictions, and interests of our 
people as a whole. In Congress our cotton conferences, seeking 
to frame relief measures, were restricted to Members from cot- 
ton districts. We ought to have been broader from the begin- 
ning. We ought to have known that the South was not an 
Ishmael against whom every man’s hand was raised. We had 
friends in Congress from the North and East and West and in 
all parties. We ought to have called a conference of all Mem- 
bers from all sections who were with us in sympathy and anx- 
ious to help us every way they could under their oaths as Con- 
gressmen, and from their counsel evolved some measure which 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
GE HARDY HEARD BY LARGE NUMB DISCUSSES PLANS FOR RELIBY- 


ING COTTON SITUATION FAVORS STA BONDS TO BUY COTTON, 


A large gathering of representative business men and farmers 
ssembled in the district court room on Saturday afternoon to 
hear Judge Rurus Harpy, Congressman from this district, dis- 
cuss the cotton situation Although district court was in ses- 
sion and a civil suit of importance was on trial, Judge Daviss 
not only introduced the speaker but adjourned court for the 
afternoon that Judge Harpy might have the use of the district 
court room, Introducing the speaker, Judge Daviss said he was 
proud of the privilege of introducing our distinguished neighbor 
und home citizen. While the court was in the midst of a much- 


igated damage suit, he felt that the 


e discussion of conditions 
such as we are vll eo hous if was of greater importance than 
a trial that could be heard at another time, and he had there- 


fore given way to hear the discussion of the cotton situation by 





one of th remost, wisest. cleanest thinkers of our time. “JI . ” 
| » knoy Judge Harpy since I was a boy intimately and | they could and Ww = d support. } : 
pie ntl) The fact is, my professional existence is by virtue In this connection Judge Harpy read a reply he had written 
of his signatu He signed the commission which entitled me | to # letter from an old friend, Mr. Carroll, of Kerens, as follows; 
tj } 4 HINGTON ) ; Septemt 6 
to practice \ I know of no Main who bas made a more hon : WASHINGTON, D. C., September 16. 
est and thoi h effort to at all times be in touch with his peo- | Mr. Jomn W. Carrore, Kerens, ler . 
ple, and no man in Congress has been more useful.” . My Dear Mr. CarroLu: New, as to general conditions I am afraid the 
a 7 : % whole South is in hard lines. My opinion is that the national admin- 
pUCL RDY id in part istration is ready and anxious to do everything within its power to aid 
I first thank Judge Daviss for his generous words] us. Through laws and amendments to laws passed by the Democratic 
) ‘y ese n apnnreciatioy f thi s rtnnite 4 Congress money can be obtained as a loan upon cotton securities. The 
| 1 eXD! . ny al preci: 1 OF This opportunity to talk banks can take the farmer's note secured by warehou cotton receipts 
1 ‘ fier being a § two years continuously and the Treasury will loan upon ich note T5 pet cent its fac ie, 
‘ \\ \ \ rep ind I do not propose to! If Navarro County raises a hundred wu ind iles of cotton, they 










































would be worth, at $30 per bale, $3,000,000. Now, notes by the 

a for that amount would enable the banks to obtain $2,250,000 

o ole cotten crop was put up as collateral. I have talked with th 
s iry of the Treasury, and, of course, he does not expect any such 
t lous sum to be demanded. My recollection is that he told me 
the banks of Navarro County, on the basis of the capital and surplus, 
could obtain something like $700,000 of additional currency. My own 
opinion is that that amount of currency, together with what the banks 
h: 1 hand, will be amply sufficient to meet every possible demand 
f etual money, so that in my opinion the real trouble we at and 
will up against is not scarcity of money but the right use by the 
bank id the people of what money they have and can get. If the 
| ks should be extortionate in their rates of interest or illiberal in 
thei nounts or terms of loans, or if the people should be unreasonable 
nt : demands and expectations, or if bankers, merchants, and farm 
‘ hould to cooperate and work in thorough harmony and in dead 
earnest for common good, it seems to me we are likely to meet and 
S immeasurable disaster and losses. : 

I have reached the conclusion that there is no absolute necessity for 
our people to suffer extreme hardship if they will act earnestly, intelli 
gently, and unanim¢ ly. No man or class of men ought to seek to 
profit out of conditions now existing. The money furnished by the 
Government on cotton securities should be regarded as a trust fund 
The banks ought to desire to realize no profits from its handling and 
to make no chat by way of interest or otherwise, except as would 
be sufficient to se them against ss and very moderately compensate 
them for their services for handling the trust fund. The cotton pro 
ducer ought not to seek to borrow this money except for the purpose 
of paving his debts and his necessary current expenses, and the mer 


chant or other creditor to whom the preducer pays money ought to re- 





deposit the money in the bank at once. f 
Now, if the banker, producer, merchant, and other ereditors will e 
to act together in every community and all over the South along the 


lines I have just indicated, there will not only be no scarcity of money, 











but there will be no necessity of any forced sale of our cotton. I feel 
absolutely sure that if on to-morrow morning it were thoroughly and 
undoubtingly understood that no bale of cotton in the South would b 
sold for less than 10 cents per pound for middling grade, there would 
be a ish of buyers to get it at that price. There would be mort 
cotton sold in the next 30 days at that price, or above it, than there is 
li y to be in the next 3 months as conditions now stand. Cotton 
buy now hold off, each and all of them, not because cotton is not 
worth 10 cents per pound and more, but because of the present absence 
of a market. In our acknowledged surplus of supply over demand, they 
do not know how much lower cotton will go before the bottom is 
reached, The truth is, the ship of our cotton industry is wrecked. 


s only one lifeboat which will give us safety, and that lifeboat 







































is the thorough, complete cooperation of all our people which I have 
tried to describe. The people of the South are not alone interested in 
tl iatter, nor is it to the interest of any section that our cotton 
I should be erushed. The mill owner in’ the east may have great 
supplies of cotton ds already manufactured; if so, he has pai 
to 15 cents per pound for cotton and even higher prices, and thers 
I id not if he could reduce the price of cotton goods so greatly 
to involve himself in loss on stock he has on hand. It might be possible 
that the cotton manufacturer would see a great opportunity to enrich 
kimself and endeavor to beat down the price of cotton while maintait 
ing, or even raisin the former price of cotton goods, because while 
the supply of cot will be greater than the demand, the supply of 
cotto roods by reason of decrease in its manufacture is likely to bt 
less than the demand. The mills of England, France, and Germany, 
I am sure, will reduce their output in the aggregate by more than one 
half. The warring nations have taken from us annually at least one 
half our cotton crop and made it into cotton goods. One-half of that 
a nt. or say one-fourth of our cotton crop, will not be worked into 
cl i n the <t 12 months. On the other hand, the demands f 
( Is for y uses and for cheaper clothing perhaps, taking the 
} wool and other costlier cloths in great quantities, will ver) 
\ fully as great as it ever was. Tl ultimate consumer, t] 
£ ral user of cotton goods, the vast masses of the people both 
nd id, will find no profit in the low prices to the cotton fal 
I t h, I think, is certain 
Thet s another thought I wish to express, and that is as to th 
value « uur cotton seed. Grain foodstuffs of all kinds are g } 
are high now, yet I have been told that cotton seed are 
Wh is this? It seems to me that cotton seed i j 
most valuable foodstuffs, if not the most valual 
uses, ought to be higher now than ever before. Cert 
W 1ot sacrifice their cotton seed for a song. Thi 
t line of talk. How much longer the European 
! less. There is so much at stake, however, 
1 nation, so much to be demanded by the 
r, that personally I can not see any hope 
I If the allies win, Germany must pay a 
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amount she demanded 
to the two Provine 
lzginm for the pecuniary 
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did not even get into Germany; she destroyed n 

( property, yet she paid this indemnity; but not only has G 
nov verrun all Belgium, but she has overrun the north half ot 
with what destruction no one can say, and so France must be com 
pensated for her losses, and perhaps would inexorably demand not | 
the return of Als and Lorraine, but also of her formerly paid ind 
nity $1,000,000,000, and at least reasonable compensation for her 
injiur nd expenditures in this war. 

What E gland and Russia would demand would certainly be no less 
i iat Belgium and France demanded, so that Germany rea 

T ) ' 


» and fir 





il defeat means to her almost, if not qui 





a1 iL destruction. On the other hand, without going into tails, 
be Mngland ind Russia and France would submit the final defeat, 1 
tl they would sacrifice the lives and fortunes of more than half the 















peo} From these considerations I look for this war certainly to last 
121 ths unless by continuous successes both the Russians on the nort! 
and » Belgians, French, and English on the south should grind G 
mat to pt : leave her so helpless that she couldn’t even presum 
to test hing they did. So then, considering the war w 
In a ke least 12 months, what further should our pi ] 
a side plus of their present crop? Unquestionably, it 
§ t ind a way to heavily decrease our planting for 
I yt to cut it half in two We ought to plant more 
corn, more wheat, oats, potatoes, and every other thing which we can 
see our way to utilize. ; 


[ have written you more fully than I intended, 


. 3 but not more fully 
1a your question deserves. at ar 


I believe that when it is seen that we are 
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ready and fully determined t 
way, the sympathy and I 
be ours. I think the N 
help 1 I 1 ‘ t f 
if they will not j t 
tl I West ithe N 
us if | d I 
ile proposition, and ¢ wil | 

gress to join us In sup Vv i 
tion ra that x 1 

In con m. let us not take too ¢ I 
in tl l t Le pat t nd 
safe landing, and I tr wit IS t rt 

Continuing, Judge Harpy id 

“ Gentleman, I did not write that answer at or I 
write the whole letter in day I was stud 
hoping to find a satisfactory solutio I ‘ to \ 
Mr. Carroll now as being what I w think thre ( 
day of September. Som Ny ‘ ‘ 
Some of the things I then th tht are stil 

* Because it has been sometimes urged. let me f 
valorization. Brazil did valorize her coft 1 
price to the people of the United State in wut f ! ‘ 
let me tell you about it Kirst, the Province of S Ll’ 
biggest coffee section of Brazil, tried it in 1906 1 
failed. Then the Federal Government of Bi l 
up. She found it necessary to raise cash mone l tod 
she placed the financing of the enterprise in the hands of s 
capitalists in Europe and America She took over bod 
arbitrarily the whole coffee industry, forbidding and penalizing 


the further planting of coffee trees, and rigorously ent { 


these penalties; then she bought sh ps to transport e coll 
then she bonded the industry by issuing ag: { STH COO OOM) 
bonds, which were taken by the big capita S I l 
the United States. Under her agreement ea { | 
a@ Manager and selling agent, who ftixed the ic | 
to be sold in every country. The 1 i | 
of coffee in countries where it was not renel \ Ise ( 
Sive advertising and very low prices. 1k le \ 
high prices where its use was estal hed I") \ 

larly so in the United States, d in 112 w 

Wholesale not oly twice what we doin 109, b \ 

was being paid even in 1912 in other countries lo 1 
plan Brazil imposed an export tax ¢ iffee te \ 
anty and sinking fund and rrent exy. f 
and the hahnagemen bu warehouses 

everywhere. Besides th Braz "1 i 
ber it, 10 years and bearing 6 per e t¢ i 
eents on the dol ar. 

The expehses to co Il these { | e Tes 

With endless commissions and special ! 

the full payment of the ce of the m 

interest, must all be ‘ Bi by 

reaps any profits, and I ; t 

opinion if IT s iv | don't 1 CVE l I I 
been benefited by t! t ! i ) P. 

1 valol tion law vy d 

in Congress. Quite nimhe 

united upon and urged what | I] 
bill, which in its fir form ce 

Government vin to d | l 

per pound and hold the it ( 

pay b k the Go I en ' t 

issumed so many ciffere fo. { I 

in ving just what \ ts pril 

its final form provided for the 

rowers of tobacc 1d t Of S25004 ‘ 

teres through banks 1 » were ) 

he itter but be compensated for t 

to be done under rules pre | t 

the Treasury which wet nara E 1 

For all that appears the b S 

the loan of the n ( ! 

price and for any tim id thers 

money should be paid | | 

ment; in fact, there 

paid bac t all Phat was 

on by the majority ‘ I 

and krown seq 

eontere ! 1 

oO get i ) ! tl 

bill prov | ( 

creenbiuc ‘ 

a ricts ePSIg! es ol 

agree to accept n 
}loan to cotton y) el 
| such bond or indeimnit for re ( 
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campaign. At the last moment a bill was pro- 
posed in principle like the Howard bili, and the direct-loan men 
stood with us for it, but it failed. It might have had a better 
had it had a better chance. 

“There was another proposition known as the Hoke Smith bill. 


opponents the 


' 


rate 


[t proposed that the Federal Government issue bonds for 
$250,000,000 in denominations ranging from $10 to $500, due on 


or before 


bonds be used to buy cotton at 
the being given in exchange for the cotton. 


The cotton was to be held at least till January, 1916, and until 


middling bonds 


roughly stated, levied a tax of 2 cents a pound on cotton grown 
by any person in 1915 in excess of 50 per cent of the amount 
grown by him in 1914. 

“This measure came to a vote in the Senate and was defeated 
by 21 to 40 I do not believe many of those who voted for it 
liked it just as it was. At least two Senators who so voted told 
me they did not approve section 26 of it. With section 26 in it 
should have voted against it, but with that omitted I would 
h voted for it, if it had been voted on in the House; but, 
my friends, I would have done with fear and regret. I 
would not under any terms put the farmers of my State in the 
hands of the Federal Government to be penalized for planting 
1 acre or a hundred acres of cotton, with the Federal surveyor 
measuring his land and the Federal taxgatherer and court 
official on his back; but my people were in distress, and every 
heartbeat of mine was with them. This Federal bond proposi- 


[ 
ive 


SO 


' tion was not unconstitutional. It stood on a par with our 
issue of bonds to build the Panama Canal. It would have done 
he work needed. It would have taken 5,000,000 bales of cotton 
off the market. It would have removed our enormous surplus 


and enabled us to sell the remainder at something near its real 


worth. Amendments offered to the Smith measure showed what 
evils might come of it. One amendment proposed an issue of 


$500,000,000 to buy up grain and raise its price, another to buy 
copper, another for naval stores, and so it went. Anyone could 
see that if the Federal Government once bought one commodity 
to save a market for it every industry in the land would be at 
the doors of Congress clamoring for relief. I am sure I see a 


one eve can see enough and has sense enough when an im- 


penetrable fence stands between her and green pastures to quit 


rificed while waiting for the State to take the steps required tc 


three years and bearing 4 per cent interest; that these | 
10 cents per pound on basis | 


vould be required by the Secretary, and in addition thereto to 
deposit the notes and cotton receipts upon which its loans were | 
wade. These banks were to be permitted to loan not over | 
three-fourths of the yalue of the cotton, warehoused and in- | 
sured for the full amount of the loan, and at a rate of interest | 
not over 5 per cent The bank having received such currency 
v required to pay 1 per cent to the Treasury to cover the | 
G t expenses. It was provided that whenever any cot- | 
{ on W h there was a loan was sold the entire proceeds 
d be paid over to the Government up to the amount due on 
ed by it, until in this way the currency issued 
he is paid off and retired. This was simply 
dditional security to the Government that every dollar of its 
depos should be repaid. At our conference it was practically 
nd ted on all sides that, regardless of merit, no bill for direct 
hy the Government to individuals had a ghost of a chance 
to ss, While those of us who stood for the Howard bill had 
‘ rances that his measure or one like it might be supported 
by many Members from the West We believed that if we | 
would all get behind a bill of that kind and work for it, we 
could pass it. Friends of the direct loan persisted. They began 
regular system of filibustering and obstruction, tying up other 
egislation, and delaying and prolonging a Congress whose Mem- 
bers were worn out with nearly two years’ continuous attend- 
ance, and, properly, were anxious to get home to meet their 





bruising her head against the fence at that point and to walk 
farther around in search of some opening or weaker point of 
attack 

“What, then, is there left? I want to say right frankly that 
I left Washington intending to urge when I got home two 
things—one bond issue by the State and the buying of half 


our cotton and the other a stay law to hold us in statu quo to 
prevent our people being all bankrupted and their property sac- 


) 





January, 1917, if it could not be sold before that for 11 cents 

or better. If not sold before the last-named date, it would be 

sold thereafter at whatever price could be obtained for it. The | 
bill provided that a tax of 1 cent per pound should be levied on | 

cotton grown in 1915 and thereafter to meet the loss, if 

ere was any, to the Government. Section 26 of this bill, 
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issue bonds. 





Sinee I got here I have changed my mind about 


the latter proposition, because I am told on all sides that there 
never was before such a temper shown as prevails universally 


here to-day on the part of creditors. 
| their debtors; they are not demanding that they sell and sacrifice 


They are not crowding 


their cotton; they are telling them to hold it and that they will 


wait. 
here reminds me of two articles I have in my pocket. 


A stay law could do no more. This temper of creditors 


One writ- 


ten by Mr. W. L. Sanford, of Sherman, urging farmers who 
owe any debt to sell their cotton at any price, and pay all it 


| raise a 





| troop of evils that would have followed. 

i Vhat question, however, has been taken away from us. 
i The all-sufficient answer to all discussion of it is that it never 
can pass either the House or the Senate. Even a cow blind of | 


brings on their debts. He declares that cotton is worth no more 
under any circumstances than it will sell for. He ought to 
know that any court of equity in the world would pronounce 
that statement false and would intervene to prevent the sacrifice 
of property by a sale where or when there was no market. 
And then this gentleman, who seems to have ‘no bowels of com- 
passion,’ attempts to justify himself. He tries to show that 
cotton production costs less now than when we sold it at 7 cents. 
He strings out a list of items that cost less now than then.. He 
names nine items, giving a line to each, when he knows that a 
farmer does not buy $5 worth of them all put together in a 
year, and all the big items he gives as articles sold by the farmer 


| at increased price, such as wheat, oats, hay, horses, and mules, 


that really do amount to something, he knows or ought to know, 
ara articles that the cotton farmer rarely sells and generally has 
to buy. This man urges the merchants generally and_ his 
customers especially to press the farmer to sell his cotton and 
sell it now. Time and breath are worth too much to discuss 
this article further. It is the spirit I feared when I thought of 
advocating a stay law. 

“The other article is that of the leading bankers of Texas, 
published in the Dallas News of the 27th.” Judge Harpy read 
this article, and said: “ This article makes me proud that I 
belong to the human species. When banks are anxious about 


| their own reserves and balances and obligations these bankers 


met to consider not their own situation alone, but the situation 
of people of Texas. They pledged themselves to cooperate in 
placing the price of cotton at 8 cents. They resolyed to help 
fund sufficient to take care of this year’s surplus by 
loans on reasonable terms and for long enough time to permit 
the gradual marketing of our crop at that price or better. They 
cited the strong reasons existing for faith in the early success 
of measures now maturing, both by banks and business men and 
by the Government, and they urged that cotton be held by the 
farmers for 8 cents, while wisely urging a 50 per cent reduction 
in cotton planting for next year and diversicying our crops. It 
was this article and the spirit I found here that caused me to 
change my views about the stay law. I believe now our people 
can work and live, at least for a while, and yet the State of 
Texas can and ought to take action. I believe Texas and every 
other cotton-growing State ought to issue bonds suflicient to buy 
one-half of the cotton crop of 1914 at 10 cents per pound basis 
middling and take it off the market. 

“The bonds ought to be issued in denominations of $5, $10, 
$20, $100, and $1,000, those less than $1,000 bearing no interest. 
‘Phese bonds ought to be paid out to the cotton producer in 
exchange for his cotton through the county judges of the State. 
The smaller ones received by the small producer would pay his 
debts to the merchant and the banker. The merchant would 
gladly take them at par for any debt due him by the farmer, 
and the banker would gladly take them at par for any debt 
due him by the farmer or merchant; isn’t that true? These 
smaller bonds would pass from hand to hand as money and set- 
tle thousands of dollars of small and even large debts, and when 
the bankers got a good quantity of the small notes or bonds let 
him be allowed to exchange them for the larger or interest- 
bearing bonds. Under our Federal banking and currency system 
which will be in full operation by November 16, he can deposit 
them with the Federal reserve bank of his district and secure 


o 
s 


| 90 per cent of their face value, in currency of the United States. 


IXvery dollar of currency needed by the banks can be gotten in 
this way and many of these bonds would find their rest- 
ing place in the vaults of eastern banks in settlement at 
full face of balances due from otir banks. These bonds ought 
to be payable on or before 10 years, and the $1,000 bonds ought 
to bear 4 per cent interest, A dollar, or perhaps two dollars per 


| bale, ought to be charged to the producer who sells his cotton in 


this way to the State to pay the State’s expenditures in the 
operation and for the sinking and interest fund. Our legislature 
ought also to levy a special tax of one-half cent per pound on 
| all cotton grown in Texas in 1915 and each year thereafter to 
| pay any loss accruing to the State. That tax might also be used 
to aid our people in initiating other crops besides cotton, under 
proper conditions and restrictions. All this is paternalism pure 
and simple. Yes; but I believe that all forms of government 











ee 
————_———— 


ought to exist only for the purpose of best serving and consery- 
ing the interest and welfare of the people governed, and any 
form of government ought to be changed whenever better service 
comes with the change. I do not believe another government 
exists in the world that would sit down calmly and do nothing 
if its people were in the condition of the people of the cotton- 
growing States to-day. There is a point I want you to mark 
and mark well. When we amended the Vreeland emergency- 
currency law, so as to permit banks to borrow from the Gov- 
ernment 75 per cent of the face value of cotton-secured notes, 
we fondly hoped the increased facility of the banks would per- 
mit them to obtain all the currency needed and cause them to 
loan it freely to the cotton farmer. The banks, or many of 
them, got the currency, but somehow it got hung up on the way 
and never reached the farmer. It may have gone to settle bank 
balances; it may be resting in the vaults of the banks that got 
it. I don’t know. I’m not censuring the banks. I only know 
it didn’t bring the relief we hoped for. All the relief measures 
passed by Congress proposed that the money flow from the 
Government down through the banks to the people. The meas- 
ure I propose intends that the relief shall flow up through the 
people to the banks. This measure reverses the operation; it 
begins at the bottom and works upward, carrying its debt- 
paying and healing effects with it from the lowest to the high- 
est. I do not claim credit for discovering the remedy. It was 
proposed by Mr. Harding, one of the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a great banker and thinker of Alabama, se- 
lected by the President to organize the greatest banking system 
in the world. It seemed good to me. 

“Oh, but I am told, our constitution stands in the way. Well, 
then amend the constitution, and do it the shortest way. On8, 
but that will take too long. Well, then we will wait just that 
long. Under the spirit of live and let live that is witnessed by 
the Dallas bankers’ address to Texas, by the St. Louis $185, 
000,000 eotton loan pool, and by the statements I have heard 
everywhere since I came home, we can hold on that long. Be- 
sides that, we must wait, anyhow, and taking steps to amend 
our constitution will not hurt or hinder any other movement 
tio aid us. If we perish, we perish; but I'd rather perish do 
ing or trying to do something than trying to do nothing. If 
Texas will lead the way, other States will follow. South Caro- 
lina has already passed a law, to be submitted to her people, to 
issue $24,000,060 of bonds. The very knowledge that the people 
of five or six big States were heart and soul under this State 
bond proposition and were marching to the goal of its accom 
plishment would raise our cotton prices. You all know the 
story about the larks in the wheat field. As long as the farmer 
was sending over to his neighbors to come and help him harvest 
! 


his wheat the old lark knew it was not necessary to move her 
nest and her little ones. They were safe. But when one night 
the little larks told her they had heard the farmer tell his sons 
that day to get up early in the morning and they would cut 
their own wheat the wise old bird said it was time to move 


When Texas starts to help herself, then those who have stood 
around waiting and hoping to pick our wealth from the lifeless 
hands of our dead prosperity will move and our great com 
modity will find its market. I’m not given to taking votes, 
but just now let me see how many of you agree with me that 
fexas ought to issue bonds and buy half her cotton, as I have 

osed. <All who do please raise your hands. [Here the 

ker paused.] I see nearly all of you do agree with me, and 
{ think those who have not raised their hands are thinking. 


My countrymen, I do not like to say I know, and yet I 


believe I do know that if Texas would do what I urge there 

would not be another bale of middling cotton sold of the crop 

of 1914 after it was done for less than 10 cents 
My friends, beyond the idea of relief to my people there 

er not much less dear to me. We are fast driving to a 

‘oncentration of all the power and functions of government in 


the l’ederal Government. The dream of the fathers of separate 
and sovereign States is fast fading from the minds and will 
soon be f;: ding from the memories of men, and yet I love that 
dre: m. If we can find relief—find healing for our wounds 
Id rather a thousand times that relief, that healing, came from 
the States than from Washington. If the States could them- 
selves ‘n this time of trial work out the salvation of their peo- 
pie, it would do more to rebuild the proud prestige once held by 
the States as real sovereigns, supreme in all matters of local 
sovernm ‘nt and local interest, than ten thousand el quent 
S] eeches ¢ fa Calhoun, a Jefferson, or a Wilson. 
"Texas and her sons and daughters and the sons and daugh- 
ST eee County deserve the noblest devotion that a 
ee _— can give a people, and so help me God, without 
tr or Taitering or political regard to the future, I have studied 


these questions and given you my convictions.” 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
Harbors 


before the 


National Rivers and 


league Mr. Ten Eyck, of New 
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RNMENT’S OBLIGATION \ G 

Mr. President, Fellow Members, National Rivers 
Congress: Three or four weeks ago, on my way t 
my heart was gladdened to see tied at the docks at 
N. Y., a trans-Atlantic steamer with a cargo of lu 
been shipped through the Panama Can:al from the Sta 
The dock to which the vessel was tied is a wd 
syndicate who are interested in lumber on the 
This location was chosen on account of the ¢!) 
son River at this place being deep enough to pr 
Atlantie steamer to dock. From here will be d 
ber from the Pacific slope throughout the Middl 
States. 

This question is teo broad to treat as a | L 
Therefore I am going to discuss it a at 
international project for the progress id 
trade not only with ourselves but with all the 
both on the Eastern and Western Hemisphers 
conservation of our natural resources, bu m 
out utilization will cause stagnation of bu s 
This not only holds good of our forests, our coal 
lands, but our waterways for power and t 
poses. The United States is nothing more th 
tion run by the stockholders, who are the 
tive. judic ial, and executive branche e tiv 
directors in a large corporation 

All corporations have overhead charges 
what is known as an account called * Better 
ments.” This is the account that I intend t 
The legislators or the legislative bra st 
on the continuo i Sing f the ¢ { 
this great corporatio id k to the promu 
laws to govern our betterment nt, and se 
moneys expended each y a en 
terments, which, if properly ex] ed 
business of the country without ( ¢ the 

One of the greatest contr { { of 
merce is the transportation fa oO 
roads, the waterways, and ft] l \ 
same relation to a « intry t é d 
human body. Commerce is its blood 
be taken that it is not cont ited ¢ 
| by cutting or severing of its ns or 
business of the country will die the n 
if the veins and arteries are peri ed to 
treat with the waterways of this 
onis! to ] | al ri l 

Tl ! c re S whicl 
ise of it mn 

ucted e1 re uf eX 
artificial canal system t v d 
toward making this l y t I ! 
in wealth 1 } ) Stat 
materially without h L be 
{ nm of States. The 1 ds 
proved without having a benef 
the world. Our i z 
the waves of pt ity 
that they are felt at tl 
Government of { 
to the various States ie df 
to maintain peace 1 cho ( 
look after the prospe y of pe ( t 
accomplish this, if led upon to t ! 
and improve enterprises wl 
build, control, regulate l 
to the entire United States rather 
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The authors of the Constitution of the United States, through 
eat article of particulars, delegated to the National Goy- 
‘rhinent certain obligations and governing powers, and within 

jurisdiction are its navigable streams. 
great changes which are taking place in our rivers, due 
the alterations in the topography, the clearing of the lands of 
ver, and the cultivation of the lands in the various water- 
vy the increasing population in the different sections, de- 





the gr 


increased facilities for water and railway transportation 

flood protection. Most of these navigable rivers are used for 

rstate trade: most of these rivers drain a number of differ- 

States. Therefore the flood protection and the improvement 

portation are National rather than State projects. The 

e also true of our great streams which are adaptable for 

] purposes. It is therefore imperative that the National 

rhiment control these emergency measures and construct, 

rove nd pay for such improvements out of the National 

ry wher the expenditures are too large for any one 

State or when the State is prohibited from making these im- 
ments itself on account of constitutional restrictions. 

| Stute of New York, which I have the honor of be- 

of its Representatives in Congress, is laboring under 


the embarrassing position of being willing and also able to take 


care of this worthy project in which the people of the United 
Stutes are so much interested and which will be so valuable to 
the ieral publie geod. It is this project which I intend to 
discuss here to-day, and I wish to assert that when this project 
constructed, which it will be, it will not only be beneficial to 
people of New York State but of the greatest service and 

efit to the entire United States, and will also render the 
test service to all civilization. We are, however, prohibited 

i iinproving this navigable river on account of constitutional 
tation along the States, as the Federal Government has 
entire control, by its constitutional rights, over all navigable 


dE 


The total receipts of the United States from all sources during 





the ‘al year 1914 amounted to the enormous sum of $380,- 
S00.893.96. Of this amount the State of New York furnished 
62.116.7638.34, or 16.84 per cent of the entire amount. I merely 
ng this to your attention as a reminder that it should have 
onsideration when it requests that some of this money be 
turned to it in the form of a betterment for the use of the 
ople throughout the entire Union of States. 
The deepening of the channel in the Hudson River, which 
will make of the capital district of the State of New York a 


represents a population of half 
the devastating floods each 


which capital district 
ple, wil 
year Trom Wil 
of millions of dollars annually. 

New York State will expend approximately $150,000,000 in the 


seaport, 


i Inillion pee 1 also prevent 


ove rfl 





value 


construction of this unexcelled canal system, including terminal | 


facilities at points of vantage, also including damage claims. 
This great artificial waterway was not built by the State of New 


York for the exclusive use and benefit of the people of the State, 


S 


but it was constructed for the use and benefit of all the people 
of America, not only for domestic and interstate commerce, 
but for the coastwise, trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacifie, and South 


American commerce. FEvery State and every congressional dis- 


g its banks and destroying property to the | 
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Proximity: 





Maeey SP CNN ICE 2 oe George W. Fairchild. 
TRISCY-OOVOREM “OUSUTICE. oie cen, Edwin S. Underhill, 
New York City: 
RI ti ct ht ag Lathrop Brown. 
AE EE RE APS: Denis O'Leary. 
IGG tS Frank E. Wilson. 
Ir TINO is i Harry Howard Dale. 
OO James IP. Maher. 
i a ee a ~.__-.-~~ William M. Calder. 
Pi i ee a E- John Joseph Fitzgerald. 
New York City—Continued. 
AERTS D 1 J. Griffin, 
a a Ee Ie ae : Ji ; H. O'Brien. 
Tenth district Eps aoante aka a ere _-Herman A. Metz. 
ROO UT a a a nh Daniel J. Riordan. 
Twelfth district_.......................Henry M. Goldfogle. 
esrsoentn. miwiriet oe _.George W. Loft. | 
Pourteenth istrict... ... 2 ce Jefferson M. Levy. 
Mifteetith @istwet. oo oo. ses Michael F. Conry 
SATION TUE aan svg sc seven ents crt seo Peter J. Dooling. 
seventeenth district................... ~John F, Carew. 
Pe a OS) eae eee Thomas G, Patten. 
pameteenth Gisiriet oon Walter M. Chandler, 
Twentieth GistPict.... cn cncnnnnanscunedacod A. Cantor. 
a wenry-niet Gisiteet... Henry George, jr 
Twenty-second district__...._..___._______ Henry Bruckner. 
Twenty-third district__._..._______. Joseph A. Goulden 








trict bordering on the Great Lakes is more interested in this 
waterway than the Empire State. It gives me the greatest 
pleasure to list below the States and the congressional districts 
which border on the Great Lakes. If their Representatives have 
not already taken an interest in this project in the past and in 
the various projects in the rivers and harbors act, they will 
realize their obligations in the future. 
Names of Rej tatives of cong? il districts in New York State 
bordering on 
Itudson Rive ; 
I'wenty-fifth district Benjamin I. Taylor. 
Twenty-sixth district _Edmund Platt. 
Cwenty-seventh district George MeClellan. 
Iwenty-eighth district Peter G. Ten Eyck. 
iwenty-ninth district James 8S. Parker. 
( mplain : 
| tv-first district 
Barge Canal 
hirtietl listrict Samuel Wallin. 
Phirtv-t lad ict a Charles A. Talcott. 
Phirty listrict John R. Clancy, 
Great Lak 
Forty-t 1 dis t 5 Charles M. Hamilton. 
( t Lake a « nai: 
Thirty-s nd district geo Luther W. Mott. 
Thirty-sixt listrict 
rhi ‘ \ ist t Thomas B. Dunn, 
Phirty-ninth district Sil Henry G. Danforth, 
Fortieth district : Robert H. Gittins. 
rst dist Charles B, Smith. 


Daniel A, Driscoll. 


Twenty-fourth district___ a Woodson R. Oglesby. 
Senators: James A. O’Gorman and Elihu Root. 
Congressional districts bordering on Great Lakes. 
Minnesota: 





Pree Biwtriet 5 ee eee -.---.--~-Clarence B. Miller. 
Be nh lene jcntaanann CORE Mmanaha. 
Wisconsin : 
POV ORG I WRMNOR Nis oo ie ea ede ce ima eee : Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Ninth district SN tp a are ee aes Thomas F. Konop. 
Rr ei IN i a a oa Michael K. Reilly. 
it ee ___._William H. Stafford 
Be aN i cit etc ae eabenne William J. Cary 
RECON Gmrmct.. oe ncnun meee! BE. Barks: 
PERE TRRION NN ih ks ee a ae Henry A. Cooper. 
Michigan: 
OTE NO erccibs cc mctnrcsiitiocke em camaceis TE, SOune 
Pn 7 MO _-~.Roy O. Woodruff. 
PURI RE) OOOO oo oe oe James C. McLaughlin. 
Rn deci ee ee eee Joseph W. Fordney. 
eg: | oy eae Otneneaiae C. Cramton, 
ERC WMIOUNNOC so iss commie eeaa _-_---_Samuel W. Smith. 
Pitt MEIC he on men anibee asnnaaar 1. Mapes. 
OUR SARIN a a ae ee Edward L. Hamilton. 
Third district eR ATL Lage a See <a, - <. Bm 
OOOO RN laseuta Ga aiinlnweivan aches Samuel W. 
Bre RON AC ks Ba Se es eacnnas Frank E. Doremi 
Be. PRU icccctndbncincnmnsavknnamueened Patrick H. l 
Illinois : 
ORC QGUNVICE occ en eee Charles M. Thomson. 
Pens MIO a kein iinet Fred A. Britten. 
NCR: MRA cana “leech cals Thomas Gallagher. 
RUE R EU eso cries cence -___--.-Adolph Sabath. 
ER Rn NE i i a a a es 
RENEE: TI Rs cnc ncch cd icdcomutgadacta’Goukocumesiadl George E, Gorman. 
Rn NN ss, yi hk James R. Mann. 
Pre Geert en a wae nen ee _Martin B. Madden. 
an Lawrence B. Stringer. 
At large----------------------------- \William E. Williams. 
Indiana: 
Big oo a Wt 2 2 |; ne ~Henry A. Barnhart. 
Ph ERI ates cinccs ti cheb tteSecec ieecas Sian aioe John B. Peterson. 
Ohio: 
I Oi eI ic oo cists: has hae cata aca cane ar Isaac R. Sherwood. 
TPRIPCCCRCH MIMCtICl ss cece ORM As me, 
Me OURCCOREIN GR i ik tice kien was s 
ECT GTi TRU CNG tani intr niici ee einen —-Robert J. Bulkley. 
PERE Sel beicce an cinema wees William Gordon. 
Premeteentn Gisele. so oe eka ss _Ellsworth R. Bathrick. 
Te ig iret einai baie il cee ee Robert Crosser. 
Pennsylvania : 
TT WERCY-UIt CGN beisie ie cinema Milton W. Shreve. 
Fred = Lewis. 
sili John M. Morin. 
At large-~~-~------------------------- Arthur R. Rupley. 
Anderson H. Walters. 


Vermont, which borders on Lake Champlain, is connected with 
the Barge Canal and Hudson River by the Champlain Canal. 
Vermont: 

First district 
Second district 


Lester Greene. 
Plumley. 


aie acne ee 
ee i 


SENATORS, 
Knute Nelson and Moses I. Clapp. 

Wisconsin: Robert M. La Follette and Isaac Stephenson, 

Michigan: William A. Smith and Charles FE. Townsend. 

Illinois: James Hamilton Lewis and Lawrence Y. Sherman. 

Indiana: Benjamin R. Shively and John W. Kern, 

Ohio: Theodore E, Burton and Atlee Pomerene. 

Pennsylvania: Boies Penrose and George T. Oliver. 

Vermont: William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 

In addition to these, all the people in the States bordering on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and their tributaries and in the 
congressional district which border thereon are vitally inter- 
ested in a deeper Hudson River and the Barge Canal, which is 
the connecting link between our coastwise trade and the Middle 
and Northwestern States. Therefore it gives me much pleasure 
to list those States, omitting the congressional districts which 
border on the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific 
Ocean: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Minnesota : 











Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
lorida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, the Canal Zone, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and the Philippine and | 
Hawaiian Islands. 

It is estimated by competent authority that the freight car- | 
ried on the Hudson River after the completion of the Barge and 
Champlain Canal system will exceed the freight which passes 
through the Panama Canal. Freight from Duluth, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo on the Great Lakes can be transported 


by water to San Francisco or Seattle from $1 to $2 a ton 
cheaper than by rail across the Rocky Mountains to San Fran- 


cisco or Seattle, and where it has to be retransported to Alaska 
the saving is double this amount. On account of the natural 
topography of the Hudson River Valley and the simplicity of 
construction of this project it should be improved at once. The 
Hudson River as far north as the Government dam at Troy is an 
arm of the sea extending into the interior for one hundred and 
fifty-odd miles, and the tide rises and falls 34 feet at the Federal 


dam at Troy; the mean level of the surface of the water in the | 


Hudson River at the dam is only 14 feet higher than the mean 
level of the surface of the water in the harbor at New York City. 
This natural transportation and commercial route of water, rail 
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and wagon, from the Great Lakes through the Genesee, Mohawk, 
and Hudson Valleys, has made its terminal, New York City, the 
greatest market of exchange in the world, as it connects one of 
the richest preducing localities of this continent with ocean 
transportation. As the demand grows upon this market for 
greater facilities, greater space, and for more economy in ex- 
change, this demand will have to be met by improving the 
natural resources, which in its crude form in years past started 


this growth. When the United States Government restricts the 
Stute of New York by its constitutional right from making its 
owh improvements, it must reply to the demand of the people of 


the State of New York by making the improvements which they 
request. You must keep in mind that when the people of New 
York State unanimously request the Government to assist and 
aid in this project it is a request of approximately one-tenth of 
the population of the United States, who pay approximately one- 
fifth of the revenue, which is their proportion toward any 
umount expended for any improvement within their own State, 
well as one-fifth of the amount expended for any improve- 
ment toward any and all of the projects, whether it be rail 
way, waterway, roadway, or any other project in any of the 
r States which compose the Government of the United 


I 


j 
t 


This project is of the utmost importance and will be directly 
beneficial to 80 per cent of the population of the whole United 
States and will serve those people who pay 90 per cent of the 
total revenue which pays the expenses for the operation and 
running of the Government. This waterway route through the 
Kmpire State is the one real competitor of the Canadian canals 
and St. Lawrence waterway system for export trade. Canada 
through its proposed improvements and construction of the Wel- 
land Canal, Georgian Bay Canal, Trent Canal, and Lachine 
Canal, in junction with the improvements of its harbors at 
‘Toronto, St. Johns, Montreal, where they have spent millions 


States 








and contemplate spending millions more for this trade which | 


they believe it is imperative to hold, and to hold and increase 
it, they believe it is imperative upon them to increase their 
waterway facilities and thereby cut out competition with the 
United States. 

The foreign commerce of the Great Lakes has reached the 
enormous sum of approximately 20,000,000 tons annually. Quot- 
ing from an article in the Saturday Evening Post, “Peru has 
four and a half million people and has a coastal length equal 
to the distance from Maine to Georgia: Chile has 3,000,900 
pe e, 
to Alaska ; Colombia has 4,000,000 people, and is the size of the 
Louisiana Purchase; Mexico has 16,000,000 people, and if trans- 
post d on the map would cover the German Empire, France, and 
Great Britain; Cuba, with her 2,000,000 people, would just 
nicely cover the area of Pennsylvania; Argentina, with a popu- 
lation the same as Canada, is the size of half of the United 
States ; Bolivia equals the area of all of the Rocky Mountain 
States together; Brazil, having a population three times that of 
Canada, has the area and resources of the United States with 
Gertaany thrown in. Here in South America are Republies with 
three times the area of the United States and with 70,000,000 
people just beginning to realize their size, as the United States 
began to feel her strength and growth 20 years ago, and we are 
getting a bare third of that continent’s enormous commerce. 
Germany and England, Japan; yes, even Canada, so far as in- 
vestments in Brazil and Mexico are concerned, are in the field 





and its coastal length would measure from California | 
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United 
Panama 


~) 


reaping the profits of South American trade to which the 
States was indifferent prior to the construction of the 


Canal.” 


There will be built at either or both of the terminals of the 
Panama Canal a city which will rival our greatest seaports on 


the Western Hemisphere. This city, or cities, will be the mar 
ket of exchange for all the packet cargoes of South America, 
both on its Atlantic and Pacific slopes, the packet cargoes of the 
western slope of the United States, the Hawaiian and Philly 

pine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, and Africa 
Who will be the purchasers other than Europe? It will be the 
great wealth of the population of the United States, principally 


ag 
“uu 


that portion bordering on the Great Lakes and which live 
cent to and connected Ly this waterway system with the mark: 
in New York City. 

With only a depth of 5 feet, the Erie Canal, before it becan 
obsolete, carried as high as 6,442,225 tons of freight in one year 


and as late as 1906, with a greater depth, it carried 3,540,907 tons 
of freight after the State of New York had decided to change the 


entire water traffic by the construction of the Barge Canal 
which of necessity changed the class of boats plying on the 
waters, so that practically all the tow lines which operated on 


the canal stopped extending, which permitted Canada’s compet 
tion to become more formidable and take that tonnage wh 
we hope to again secure. 

The following data will give you some ide: 


} 
} 


) 
t 


of the Barge Canal, 


which does not include the various terminals which have been 
built by the State and are therefore public terminals, at Buffalo 
Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, Albany, and New York, with num- 
ber of smaller terminals interspersed : 
I I aaa Nac tinisiean m Sn , 
Number of locks_ EFS IE Ee i. ’ 
Onelda Lake, forming part of the route mil e 1% 
— to Syracuse and Rochester__..._-----~ do a 10. 26 
Champlain branch i ialiieelisianeenen do a 61.5 
Number of locks__.. ~~~ Gaciataienelbictate we 1i 
NN i ieee min cleitemtaccaie miles. 22. 8 
ES ET TTR ee i = 7 
Cayuga and Seneca branch ER 27.3 
Number of locks. ao le peste e t 
Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, connected with Barge Canal, 

miles 65 





Width of channel, land line, surface section, bottom, 

SSSI oon ese elem aad aati feet (i 
Width of channel, land line, water surface do 123 to 171 
Width of channel, Jand line, lock section, bottom, mini 

mum_ sie an eed da tia ee ads eka ea fect 4 
Width of channel, river line, bottom, general do 200 
Depth of channel, land line and minimum river lin 

teet___ ~ : = 2 a At ae i ea l 

| Locks, length between gates.................- feet 
Locks : 
Ur I do 6 to 42 
Triple lock at Troy, distance between outer gates, 
feet___ a a a a ee 450 
Available length, regular locks... --~ aa feet 0 
BWI NE CI incienesrcniccintechintciecnlieiinbaal do i i 
SI WIE ES i incense histatins cake ty sliabernatabeheeapinin icacoks 12 
| Dams: 
New = enti al esis Mniateieedian ante hialie cosa eliaa ania s 
Old, with new crests celiac cena debian 6 
Cee, URINE I iii caer cckcennnsiicierteinclaenabaininnemvbniane ) 
Boats : 
Capacity utilizing full lock width_---- .___tons 000 
Built for two to pass in most restricted chann 
and two for traveling tandem, to be locked at o 
DANO - iittala inten steindmemapatiniealisideiestintininas ton 1, 500 
Appropriation : 
Erie, Champlatn, and Osw Canal = . S1O1, ON an 
Cayuga and Seneca Canil 2 $7. 000. 000 
Approximate amount expended on terminals icvinenven 20,000,000 
Approximate damage claims allowed ee 
Approximate future damage claims.-_.-----~-~- - $11, 000, 000 
SONNE UIUIIINIRII 1s shlcincrss cid leinliecnlenliianniddemndlndsiinansidanienad mile 1G 
SSMU: BUNUN, CR, INCI as acne snieiatn sible sna indiainiaieliilahinmscehiel inci o7 
Total number of dams sap biehinieitndiatacbaaiadipitdiaas 9 
pa a tons 25, Of 000 

Running time, between Buffalo and Albany, four to five da 

The descent from Lake Erie level to the Hudson River level 
is 565 feet. The original canal was constructed with a depth of 
3 to 34 feet and was built to accommodate 80-ton barge hich 
carried less freight than the ordinary railroad freight r does 
to-day, while the present canal is constructed so as to accom- 
modate barges of 3,000 tons capacity, one hundred times greater 
than the original canal boat. Approximately 90 per cent of th 
population of New York State lives within 25 miles of the 
navigable streams and waterways so that they all are within its 
commercial advantages. This population occupies one-half of 
the total area of the State. 

The representatives of the people of the National Government 
should make it their paramount interest to cheapen both thi 
cost of our natural and manufactured products to the consu 
The merchandise of the Pacific Ocean from the Orient, North, 
South, and Central America, and the west coast of the United 


States and Alaska should be brought into close t 
Atlantic coast and the great interior of the United Stat 
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I am going to give you a list of a 


from the Pacific coast via Pa 
redistributed throughout the Middle Northwest and the Great 
Lakes, whereby the cost will be reduced materially to the con- 
suming public in these localities on account of an all-water 
freight rate: Lumber, asphaltum, coal, oil in tank boats, guano 
for fertilizer, railroad ties from Japan, various woods, rubber, 
manila, ivory, sulphur, saltpeter, furs, skins, hides, meats, tal- 
low, tropical fruit, canned fruit, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, 
rice, wines, perfumery, rugs, silks, hemp, flax, pottery. gold 
and precious stones; including packet cargoes reloaded at San 
Francisco and Panama from Alaska, British Columbia, the west 
coast of the United States, Central and South America, China, 
Japan, Hawaii and the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Java, Asia, Oceania, Africa, including the coastwise trade from 
Canada, and cotton, wool, and lumber from the Southern and 
Gulf States. The boats returning will be loaded with cargoes 
from Canada, the northern New England States via the Lake 
Champlain Canal, and from the Great Lakes and Middle West 
via the Barge Canal, insuring enough exchange freight to reload 
fll vessels docking in the capital district with the following 
articles: Cotton goods, clothing, boots and shoes, carpets, iron 
from the Great Lakes and Champlain districts; grain and apples 
from the Middle West; flour from western mills; starch from 
Towa; cement from the capital district; agricultural implements, 
electrical appliances, stoves, automobiles, locomotives, steel, fire- 
arms, explosives, enameled ware, and other manufactured ar- 
ticles from the States of New York, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin; salt, gypsum, molding sand, condensed 
milk, bicycles, books, steel bridges, canned goods, castings, cop- 
per ingots, drugs, chemicals, furniture, minerals from our mines, 
corn, wheat, barley, oats and hay, all classes of manufactured 
iron products, railway cars, and food products from the great 
West. 

All of the articles which I have mentioned are being pro- 
duced and are now being exchanged by a number of different 
combinations of transportation companies, which seems to be the 
most expedient at the time of shipment. 

With a port at Albany there will be a saving of 150 miles by 
railroad for all points reached by the New York Central, the 
Rutland, the Boston & Maine, the Delaware & Hudson, the West 
Shore, and the Boston & Albany Railroads. Quoting from an 
article in the New York Herald, Monday, December 7, 1914: 

HORTER TRAVEL ROUTES 


rticles which will be shipped 


“The canal,” it says, “has shortened travel routes between 
New York and Yokohama by 3,700 miles; between New York 


and Shanghai, about 2,000 miles; between New York and Aus- 
tralia, about 8.000 miles: and between New York and western 
South America by from 38,500 to 7,000 miles. It also reduces 


the distance from Europe to western South America by more 


than 5,000 miles. International commerce doubled in the 30 
years following the opening of the Suez Canal, and business and 
personal interrelationship between the Occident and Orient was 
increased in like proportion. 


“ FACTORS IN TRADE, 


‘Highways of travel on the ocean are influenced by surround- 
ing conditions just as are those on land, so that the shortest 
distance between two given points is not always the best. 
Pieutiful freight supplies, interchangeability of the products of 
the countries forming the t ini of the routes, ‘way stations’ 

I ing stations and cheap coal of a 





on such routes, plentiful cos 
quality suitable for steamship canteen and even favorable winds 
and ocean currents are among the factors contributing to the 
‘Ss of travel upon the ocean. 


success of route 


“ 


WIDE SPHERE OF INFLUENCE. 


The sections of the world which may be considered as prob- 
ably within the ‘sphere of influence’ of the Panama Canal 
the eastern and western coasts of America, the eastern coast of 
Asia, and the islands of the Pacific. All of western America is 
nearer to Europe than formerly, and all of western America 
and most of eastern Asia and Oceania are nearer to the eastern 
coast of America. 

‘Study of the production and consumption of the various 
countries lying within the canal’s sphere of influence shows that 
th ir various products are thoroughly interchangeable. <A study 
of distances also shows that both New York and New Orleans 
are how so much nearer to all of western America than is Liver- 
pool that we may expect an increasing share of the trade of that 
section to fall to the lot of eastern North America; that the 
eastern ports of the United States are considerably nearer to 
Yokohama, Melbourne, Sydney, and Wellington than is Liver- 
pool by her shortest route, but that Liverpool is still nearer 
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Hongkong and Manila than either New York or New Orleans 
via Panama.” 
In conjunci:on with this I wish to give you a table of dis. 


| tances fre¢m New York and Albany, the distance from New York 


being via the Pennsylvania Railroad and the distance from 
Albany be ‘ing via the New York ( entral. 


Distances to— 
Cities. —————— ———_ Difference. 
New York.| Albany. 
| 


| Miles. Miles. Miles. 





WENNER oe ok h Bene eines eres 908 837 71 
UMNO Gc caked rosie ae cocci ceus se eieen 411 296 115 
RENN Cs Sec age De eae ee ee oe | 1,318 1, 247 71 
I ooo ea ee en tae et 1,391 | 1,320 71 
en Ea 759 | SAT 212 
RNs oiyp cracerdccescehs crseceédenaseen | 579 | 479 100 
SNES ss Sckdininkesncaecsce eee tebe ui he 751 743 8 

Terminals and ocean distances. Miles. 


Liverpool to Boston_-_- 
Liverpool to New York___- 
nen OO kn so ee 
ara OCU a he he 
Liverpool to Newport News 
Liverpool to Baltimore 
Liverpool to New Orleans 
Liverpool to Galveston 
Hamburg to New York__-_ 
Hamburg to Philadelphia 
Hamburg to Albany- 
Hamburg to Newport News 
Hamburg to Baltimore 
Hamburg to New Orleans 
Hi umburg to Galveston 





Wheat, being one of the principal articles of export trade 
which is carried by this waterway, I take pleasure in giving 
you below the export, both from the United States and Canada, 
in 1901, in 1913, and 1914, as follows: 

United States and Canadian exports of wheat. 


1901, Bushels. 
United States and Canada, exports of wheat (largest)__-~ 150, 173, 000 
Of this. amount New York experted.........-....... ($0, 202, 000 


Of this amount Montreal exported____ ~~~ ean 3, 582, 000 
Of this amount St. Jotm exported... ee 1, O85, 000 


1913. 


United States and Canada, exports of wheat 


a . 195, 774, 000 
Of this amount New York exported 


ipl aia 49, “019. 000 
Of this amount Montreal exported_- sana Ba, 202, 000 
Of this amount East St. John exported__-- 8, 3, OOO 
in bond through United States_- ; 70, S850, 000 

- — 112, 338, 000 





Balance of United States wheat ——- from 


AMCPical POltGa«ascnan- ‘ 83, 456, 000 


From the Great Lakes in August the shipping prices for wheat 
were substantially as follows: 
Export wheat conditions to Oct. 38, 1914. 
Bushels. 
Montreal, exports of wheat since opening of navigation, 
May 1 to Oct. 3 (on account of ice she could not ship 
from Jan. 1 to May 1; she is what is termed a seven- 


months port) ------ — aitiocaimerineien ae eee 
New York, exports of whe at, “Jan. § to “Oct. ae ee 
Galveston. exports of wheat, Jan. 1 to Oet. Si... 2.5 19, 804, 000 
New Orleans, exports of wheat. Jan. 1 to Oct. 3......... 18, 793, 000 
Saltimore, exports of wheat, Jan. 1 to Oct. 3------ 16, 456, 000 
Philadelphia, exports of wheat, Jan. 1 to Oct. 3--_---_----. 12, 471, 000 
Boston, exports of wheat,. Jan. 1 to Oct. S.......-ccscn 11, 430, 000 


Total exports of United States and Canadian wheat 
te TE; Suncceccss aa ee Seem 
Menorts SMMC TO 198 Gsk cc nccsacckie seupmckuncscanne BOG, G86, O06 


Increase of exports of wheat to Oct. 3, 1914------------ 20, 568, 000 
1914, Per bushel, 

Lake freight, etc., Duluth to aboard ocean-going steamer at 
Montreal, C anada sisaapacal : Bs 3ie. 


Extra ocean freight, tramp steamers to Montreal, United King 
dom, or Continent; over same, New York to I nited Kingdom 
or Continent __--~-~ oa ina min 1e, 

le 
+ 


Extra, marine insurance (Bt, Lawrence route)... 


Total cost, Duluth to f. o. b. ocean carrier at Montreal, 


I cers hai cai cahce elles Rttcniceenicnesh atin ne Bie. 

Chicago to Buffalo lake freight on wheat_____------__------~~-~- . 87¢. 
Inland freight, Buffalo to New York - 5.50e. 
Charge for putting grain f. o. b. vessel in New York Harbor_ . 90e, 
I aii hich ian vial tig iia catacs als ei ldots a tc bina patel 7. 27¢. 

Cont GE aie TER FeO Sn a ocean neusnenees 7. 27¢. 
Cost Of GRISRiRS ‘Vie: MGNGICEL..... 2.6 neds sce imapancas 5. 12 
Showing cheaper cost of shipping via Montreal route--_-_. 2. lide. 


From which you can see why all of us that are gathered here 
to-day, representing the country geographically as well as com- 
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mercially, are all commercially interested in this project of United States and t R f ¢ 1 
e . e . - : } Lorgotte! 
deepening the channel in the Hudson River to 27 feet, about aw Govcknment. thin 
which I have had the pleasure to speak to-day, as it is the con- | ences that hai irises 
necting link with the Barge Canal between the Great Lakes and cae ae the matte f a sul 
the Atlantic Ocean, It is of paramount interest not only to the | eumsta: a ah chat ; : 
producer but to the consumer, not only the 2xporter but the im- | by the United States the | ! fr 
orter. as this project is the one scheme of all others that con 1 am instructed, theref t ffer $ 
I I = ; complet te lina n of ¢ } 
nects the most westerly city of Lake Superior Duluth—as well | the Government of Col See . ; 4 
as Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, with a 40,000-mile water | and between the Governm nt of ( ; - 
route around the world via the Barge Canal, the Hudson Liver, ~—' : oe this” f1 : / 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, the | len e's Government. end Ir ee ee 
Panama Canal, Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, | assurance \ f my most distinguished consid 
the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean Sea, the Straits of Gibraltar, ., I \ 
‘“ A > 5 | ot lett t] 
| the Atlantic Ocean, back through the Hudson River. the Barge | o¢ yw; a aie 4 7 
Canal, and the Great Lakes, which waterway washes the shores | >a 
of approximately every civilized nation of the world and forms | MINISTRY OF 1 ear 
the greatest interstate and international waterway route known | Bogota, Oct 
to man. His Excellency the Envoy Extraorpinary AND MI) 
Ae aoe as J TENTIARY OF THE UNITED Sratt OF AMERICA 
; Bs es . _ Mr. MINisTER: I t r to re t 
The Colombian Viewpoint. instant, in which your ex y has been ised 
ernment of Colombia thi t Governmetr t ind { 
ee States sincerely desire ey thing that ‘ t 
, . vel ne I lV iV ’ } , 
wx IAAT Yr . . ro may appear to have interrupted the friends] ‘ ati 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS may be blotted out and fooeecae, that. there? eas : ‘ 
or your excellency desires to terminate tl} diffe 4 chat ihe 
between it and that of this Repub! with respe So. 9 : 
rT m Y 1 the moral and material losses whi olomb} ¢ ; 
| igi O N . J . i A M P l O N M Q O R ie . of the circumstances that atiended th ‘ac iuis ti n f . , 
: i Ape M : possessed by the United States n the Isthr ‘ 4 a OE I 
: OF PENNSYLVANIA, consequence your excellency offers, in the nai ar aeene 
i} the sum of S$20.000.000 for the omplete oY ; re ao. 
, rom . ron . Pan a aitiaenein he — cae mplete te itior f 
: In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, | differences now pending between our two Governments and , 
ai ment of the Republic of VPanar oo 
) Friday, December 18, 1914. I have received instructions from the President of t 
N > - : P form your excellency, as I now have the hi ede 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in July last I laid before the | Colombian Government duly appreciates the concepts and a ut 
Hlouse an interesting historical statement prepared by Mr. Wil- emai and justice expressed in the aforesaid note of youl 
= ‘ . . . : . ° a i ‘ cy 
fred H. Schoff, of Philadelphia, with reference to the negotia- in order to cooperate on its part in favor of tl! =— , 
: tions then pending between this Government and the Govern conclusion that your excellency’s Gi ernment desii : ates 
ment of Colombia and to the proposed payment by the United | tt) Proceed to express to your excellency, wit! dilig 
States of $25,000,000 to “do justice to Colombia,” as Secretary | possibk suit ie aan en a “Oue of th Sue ae er a 
al 8 e 1ti le agreemen eo e bases Is the ne 
Bryan said, for the taking of Panama. It will be remembered sponding to losses and damages, which will a 
) that a controversy had arisen as to whether the United States | — Guat Pelion ; a. ns that the Republic est 
ae ; : - : ; 1e final solution o he claims and differences te hicl 
) was not making concessions to Colombia which were approach- | lency refers Ae ae 7 
ing close to “an abject apology,” the attitude of the Secretary | The Colombian Government in joining spontane vv that { 
‘ ° ° e * a ite tates in fa a + . . . 
d of State being that since an “estrangement existed which this | ae a ¢ inl of : q ect termination of this busin desi 
. nt : . SE IF as Pap SE : oe ay be possible and effective, and that in tl 
country must deal with,” we must resolve the doubt against | be necessary for its part to continue working 
) ourselves and in favor of Colombia.” means proposed by Colombia and which are now ; 
Usually there are two sides to every question, but in this | G ouaant, 1 Whe plnaens in gelaeuting. te your 4 
$ an ere te " s e ° 3 a ‘gp rOVCE! ent, ake pleasul n reiterating to ‘ 
instance, from the viewpoint of the Secretary of State, there | surances of my most distinguished consideratior 
wis nothing for the United States to do but to pay what | OF ro 1 
' Colombia demanded. Since then, however, additional informa- | , — ba M — of the minister of 
i as e ‘one Toy ‘ hi . ‘ | letters were followed b; versonal di is I ; 
; tion has been brought to the United States which indicates that | the return of Mr Themeou a tl : United S | ! { 
) there was some bartering over and above the mere matter of | Presentation by the charge affair ft United St I itl 
$25,000,000. It now appears from official data translated and | }° - Ferangnoes a | em eee t 
WwW . ‘ , ° Caf gs ere as ollows 
; forwarded to me by Mr. Schoff that the Colombian Government 8 SANTI us ‘1 cane oa! yn of regret by t United Stat 
asked for $30,000,000 plus $250,000 per annum for 100 years; | 2nce thereof by Colombia eR ae ey ees ae hud accept 
that this was countered by an offer of $20,000,000 from the | a Walia ae acta to Colombia of rights in the Pan Cann 
Tout . ‘ 4 . } ant ‘ailroad a ollows ; 
United States; and that finally, in order to “blot” the es- | “(1) Free tranee a of troops, matériels, and ve f 
trangement entirely from memory, the compromise figure of |} case of war between Colombia and anoth¢ r i sea wit a 
$25,000,000 was substantially agreed to. | of dues 
The e Net ? , ‘ (2) Passage of Colombis roducts and man ‘ 
, rhe construction of the Panama Canal has already proven a canal 00 he aeue a Seer eee ¥ " e) : tates ; 
) heavy drain upon the resources of the United States, and its “(3) Colombian citizens passing through ihe con il to 
) maintenance, especially in the event of war, will continue to |} every, chante ae e ariatnas ae ceaae toe Gas ta 
) “LW sa wile . : iets oo oe pe (4) n case of interruption of canal trafiic, the rool I f 
) os meen — the peopl of this country. It is interest- of war products, and nal i Col mbia to } rrie by 1 | ; 
‘ ing. therefore, to contemplate the early probability of another | Railroad at the same rate as similar freight of 1 ul I 
= outlay of $25,000,000 to “salve” the wounded feelings of “(5) Coal and sea salt produced in Colombia passing 1 ja hae 
Colombia. “* | tic coast to Colombian Pacific ports, and vice versa, to transi ted 
) Yet “Pp ° » over the railroad free of charge xcept actual , in . 
) et “ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” shall not exceed half of the freight ordinarily collected on | c 
a TRANSLATIONS FROM COLOMBIAN REPORTS the a os in transit. 
) ‘ = =. ; 5 , “ART. 3 1e nited States to pay wit! x months of rat . 
Mr. Schoff’s statement and translations from Colombian | tious $20,000,000 in gold : 
. records, giving that country’s viewpoint with respect to its | 87-4. Independence of —s 
| +1 : a ® lished , 1 hea on 
claims and achievements, is appended herewith: f--¥ eee ee recat \ 
, Mot 7 oln midway between Cor 
C ; a official report of the Colombian minister of foreign affairs of | During Mr. Thor sia S anes ; , ( 
— on ia, just r cived from the national printing office at Bogota ernment submitted the foll : ; 
: United States interesting details about the treaty now pending in the | American 'egation in Bo a ( 
a ae ; - : rie ve and shows the United States, as already publicly | bian legation in Wash n ‘ 
= areea, ) i » ee ace j ie ° : *. : “= I 
the avant of 1903 n placed in the position of an abject apologist for — sult a - as follew 
The sanny ce al , “ARTICLI xpression of regret by the Ur 
acai dates i. pte S Cops of the message of the Colombian Presi- | thereof by Colombia. 
Cen vaio or seStrepo, Bogota, May 1, 1914, when he ealled the “Arr. 2. Concessions to Colomb‘a of f —— Panoma ¢ 7 
ongress together in extraordinary session to consider this treaty. | Railvoad as follows = ind 
% At this se ssion was submitted, first. a letter addressed bv Psy Poi ne ta “e . Pr en a a P os . 
. minister at Bogota to the Colombian minister of foreign affai oe is of Wa ee eet yas ae ; or’ mbian 1 
a which the following is a translation: ee er ee cher ee v1 aaa at cae old * . . anes 
cai wc = | without payment of any ¢ 1 t t ted a 
. LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, | chant vesse Is to uss 
To Hi : Bogota, October 1, 1913. of the United States 
Mt: ter cog the MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF COLOMBIA a a ch oe” 8 ae x 
ce Mr. MINISTER: The Government ; ee ‘ empt from all charges other than those imposed ' 
cerely desire oe ae sotiiae tka = —— - _, nited States sin | mails of the United State ( a ee : ! 
. See oe , g t nay have alteres r that may ap-| 1 ‘ ‘ ; = . 
pear to have interr : eel S ‘ed, or that may ap-| be admitted to the Cana Zor \ ‘ Davi 
> e interrupted, the close and ancient friendship betwe n the | those imposed on similar products of the [ nited 
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(3) Color n citizens passing thr h the canal to be exempt from 
i ( t hose in 1 on tizens of the United States. 

‘(4) D I nter. tion of canal traf Colombian troops, war mate- 
ri and nr to be carried on the railroad on payment of 
1} ges imposed on similar articles of the United States. 
ot I nd employees of the Colombian Government to be transported 
on t terms as those of the Government of the United States. 


i’ctroleum and sea salt produced in Colombia passing from the 
















At ast of Col and vice versa to be trans- 
] 1 of charge, cept actual cost of transport, 
‘ I than half of charges ordinarily imposed 

United States passing from one to another 

A pay within six months following exchange 
of t $39,000,000. United States to pay also for 
100 y t t nnual payment of $250,000. 

‘ART I Panama as an independent nation, 
the b a \ elt draw ‘ Cay Ciburon to Cocalito, Colombia, 
however, declining all respo bility for acts done at any time within 
the territory of Panama.” 

Mi ter Thomson returned to Bogota March 8, and brought with him 

‘ nter proposition from the A rican Government, of which the 
following are he main 

‘AnTIcLE 1. Expression of regret by the United States and acceptance 
thercof by Colombia. 

“Arr, 2. Colombian Government to enjoy the following rights on the 
Panama Canal and Railroad: 

“(1) Transportation at all times, even in time of war between Colom- | 
bia and another country, of its troop materials, and vessels of war, | 
without paying any charge to the United States. 

(2) Colombian products and manufactures, also mails, to pass 
through the canal without charge other than that imposed on similar 
articles of the United States. Colombian products and manufactures 
to be admitted to the Canal Zone without payment of other duties than 
those imposed on similar products of the United States. 

‘(3) Colombian citizens passing through the canal to be exempt from | 
all charges not imposed on citizens of the United States. | 





“(4) During interruption of canal traffic Colombian troops, war mate- 
rial, products, and mails to be carried by the railroad on payment only 
of the same charges imposed on similar articles of the United States. 
Officers and employees of the Colombian Government to be transported 
on the railroad on the same terms as those of the United States Gov- 
ernment. These dispositions, however, not to apply in case of war 
between Colombia and Panama, 

“(5) Coal, petroleum, and sea salt produced in Colombia passing 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast of Colombia, or vice versa, to be 
carried on the railroad free of charge, except actual cost of transport, 
in no case to be more than one-half the ordinary freight charged for 
similar products of the United States passing by the railroad in transit 
from one to another port of the United States. 

“ArT. 3. United States to pay within six months of the exchange 
of ratifications $20,000,000. 

“Art. 4. Colombia to recognize Panama as an independent nation, 
the boundary to run from Cape Tiburon to*a point midway between | 
Cocalito and Ardita.” | 

he difference in the terms of concession under article 2 was based 
on an agreement between United States and Great Britain in 1909 under | 
which Great Britain consented to such concession. 

This counter proposition was answered by a memorandum from the | 
Colombian Government proposing certain modifications and concessions | 
and repeating the request for $30,000,000 and annual payments of 
$250,000 for 100 years. This m andum was answered by another 
from the American minister raising the indemnity to $25,000,000 
without annual payments, on condition of acceptance by Colombia of 
the remainder of the proposition of the American Government. This 
was answered in turn by another Colombian memorandum relinquishing 
annual payments, but requesting in addition to the $25,000,000 a lump 
sum of $5,000,000 to be employed for the improvement and sanitation 
of the ports of Buenaventura and Cartagena. The money question was 
finally fixed at $25,000,000 on receipt of a cablegram from the Colom- 
bian minister in Washington, dated March 30, 1914: 

‘Convinced that Congress will refuse more than $25,000,000.” 

The treaty was thereupon drawn up and signed, and on the assembling 
of the Colombian Congress referred to that body for its consideration. 
The report of the committee of the Colombian Senate, submitted May 6, 
favored its ratification, and from that report the following passages are 
translated 










COLOMBIAN SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT, 

“The secession of the Department of Panama, which occurred Novem- 
ber 3, 1903, created for Colombia a.political and commercial situation 
that the Republic can not contemplate with indifference, such that there 
is no record in the case of any people that has allowed time to pass 
impassively on a calamity of this kind. Once the territorial reduction of 
the nation was effected it became indispensable to think and work in 
search of the most suitable and efficacious means for one of two things— 
either to recover the separated Department or to obtain from the causer 
of the separation such reparation of a moral and material kind as may 
be just and possible. 

“The first is impossible for Colombia in the case of Panama, recogniz- 
ing that it has been received by the other nations as an independent 
State and, again, the enormous power of the Nation which has and does 
exercise guidance of that entity in its birth and subsequent existence. 

“The second, that is to say, reparation adequate and possible, lends 
itself to various plans and methods. The first means that occurs is 
that of arbitration of the differences existing between the United States 
and Colombia because of the separation of the Isthmus. This means 
was proposed by Colombia and refused by the United States. This, 
on the other hand, and by its nature is always subsidiary to a direct 
agreement either between nations or between private parties. Fur- 
ther, arbitration can not comprehend in deed of compromise all the 
points which may be included in a direct agreement, because questions 
referring to national honor are not ordinarily included, and it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to submit to a court of arbitration moral 
satisfaction, as that might probably include rights, privileges, pre- 
rogatives, and franchises of a commercial nature, all of which would 
remain unsolved. On the other hand, every international arbitration, 
being long drawn out and costly, with problematical results, the most 
elementary discretion suggests that the sure is better than the doubdt- 
ful, and that cash in hand may not be postponed for more to come, 
Supposing an arbitral decision fayorable to ourselves and humiliating 
to the United States; that result would be far from being accom- 
panied by the good will of that powerful nation toward Gienwen 
while a direct agreement would be arriyed at in a spirit of coucilia- 
tion and fri ee This last consideration Targely justifies the treaty 
of April 6, 1914, because it is a friendly agreement made directly be- 
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tween Colombia and the United States, with the previous condition 
fixed in the initial notes of the negotiation, that in case the treaty 
does not become effective the anterior situation shall subsist, and the 
last proposition submitted by Colombia remain in force, which was that 
of an arbitration applied to a difference existing between two nations. 
The treaty has therefore before all an important political aspect— 
political properly understood, not of local or party politics—with re- 
spect to the United States, with respect to great Colombian interests, 
and with respect to the territory of Panama. In the first case the 
treaty restores relations of our country with the most powerful Re- 
public in the world and in history, whose friendship we can not view 
with indifference if we wish to live with foresight, and because of our 
situation in the New World; the influence of the United States on all 
the Latin-American peoples obliges us to hold our gaze straight toward 
that nation. It is true that the resentment caused by the separition 
of Panama deprives these relations to-day of the fervor of enthusizsm, 
but love and hatred, rancor or sympathies, which often determine the 
conduct of mortals, do not determine that of nations whose conscience 
and patriotism obliges them to think of the permanence of their being, 
which, being perpetual, may not be subordinated to temporary resent- 
ments. Jt is true also that the powers of Europe might be looked to 
as sources of guardianship of a favor corresponding to our defense and 
to our advancement, but experience teaches us two things—that up to 
the present we have not received such defense, and that the powers of 
Europe neither jointly nor separately have approached the United Stutes 
in our behalf nor in that of any other American people. [The reference 
to Germany is obvious. England, through the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
had left the United States a free hand on the Isthmus. France, tlreat- 


} ened with abrogation of the 10-year extension of the canal franchise 


(for which the Colombian Government had demanded ané¢ received 
$1,000,000), and with confiscation of the canal property, had consid- 
ered defense of its rights by force (statement by Minister Delcassé, Nov, 
23, 1903). Germany, according to press dispatches, was approached 
unofficially by prominent Colombians, who hoped to induce her inter- 
ference by Isthmian concessions. The American ambassador at Berlin 
made inquiry and reported that “ the question of an interference on the 
part of Germany did not exist.” (S. Doc. 474, 63d Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 359-360.) W. H. S.J] 


COLOMBIAN-JAPANESE ALLIANCE DISCUSSED 


“Also it is true that the recent appearance of a powerful Empire, 
modernized in its culture, at the borders of Asia has led some to think 
that from that remotest West might come to us such support under 
the form of a friendship so strong that it would resolve all our diffi< 
culties satisfactorily, including that now pending with the United States, 
but that is an illusion, because neither the effective power of Japan, 
nor the changes and necessities of its politics, nor the great diversity of 
tts ethnic, social, and commercial circumstances permit us to consider 
that that country might seriously and probably be the means of our 
resolving to repulse the decisive and inevitable influence of a most power- 
ful mass with which we are in immediate relation by the attraction of 
another distant mass, heterogeneous and incomparably inferior. * * #* 

“The probable success of the treaty with respect to the difficuities 
to be resolved and the needs proposed to be satisfied is also a thing 
to be considered, as shown by the analysis of its various stipulations. 
Such success depends naturally on obtaining the two parliamentary 
indorsements to the treaty, here and in the United States, which will 
be so much the more probable as may be understood the conjuncture of 
circumstances and the opportunity of the present moment. It is known, 
in effect, that the agreement between Colombia and the United Stutes 
acceptcd and even proposed by the Anglo-American Government is not 
a matter pores d in the same degree of probability at any date, because 
these probabilities are in relation or bound to the predominance of cer- 
tain political parties, not in our Government but in the Congress of 
the United States. Therefore from this firm and evident conviction, 
and not from immoderate eagerness, nor from less patriotic desires, 
nor from the wish to close this agreement with a determined purty 
or parties, nor for any reason less respectful as toward the sovereign 
Congress; thence we say, after having informed ourselves scrupulously 
of all the documents forming the antecedents and circumstances of the 
negotiations of the treaty, thence comes the time limit set for the 
saisfactory sessions of the legislative body. This time, short in truth, 
recognizes this undeniable hypothetical fact: If the treaty is good, we 
should work for its approval; and in order that this approval may be 
effective, it should be realized in time to meet with probable ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the United States * * *,” 


COLOMBIAN HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


The report of the committee of the House of Representatives on the 
treaty likewise recommended its ratification, and from that report the 
following passages are translated: 

“ For the celebration and appreciation of any treaty with the United 
States or with Panama we must begin necessarily with the lamentable 
occurrences on the Isthmus in November, 1903, The study of the facts 
in relation to Colombia and international law in relation to all nations 
of the world, situations created by virtue of these occurrences, are 
things definitely completed. Your committee ‘udges, therefore, that it 
need not concern itself with them, except as vheir consequences affect 
the future of the nation. To remedy this situation as far as possi- 
ble, Colombia might have recourse to one of these three means: War, 
which would be impossible for us for a thousand considerations of 
material kind; arbitration, openly refused by the United States; or 
direct agreement, which, initiated by that same Nation, has resulted 
in the treaty of April 6. 

“The envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States, Mr. Thaddeus A. Thomson, through the note which you know, 
began the negotiations to arrive at a treaty which might put an end, as 
he said, to the differences arising out of the events brought to pass on 
the Isthmus of Panama in November, 1903. 

“The dangers of our national integrity, owing to the abnormal situa- 
tion in which Colombia has been without determination of its bounda- 
ries or of the territorial partitions of the rebel department, the forth- 
coming opening of the canal to interoceanic commerce which will so 
favorably affect Colombia, the circumstance of the present existence in 
the Government and porete of the United States of a sentiment of 
justice toward Colombia, and the possible contingency of a change of 
international politics of that ones with a renewal of the membership 
of its Senate, which might very well be inspired by other opinions, indi- 
cate both the convenience and opportunity of celebrating the treaty. 


SATISFACTION, INDEMNITY, AND PRIVILEGE, 


‘“With these antecedents the negotiations should and did refer to 
three principal points—moral satisfaction, indemnity for injuries suf- 
fered as consequence of the separation of Panama, and preferential 
terms for Colombia on the interoceanic routes and in the commerce of 
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the regions adjacent to them, derived from its special character as pos- 
sessor of the territory which was snatched from it. 


“The treaty fulfills all these three eee. ea es | 

“The initiation ef the negotiations by the United States, the location AV DPRNS 7 . oh etal 
the reof in Bogota, and the general tendency of the treaty satisfy in a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
full manner and, so to say, comprehensively the first of the points ; 
enunciated, which is especially satisfied by article 1 of the treaty, which 


HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


says: ‘The Government of the United States of America, in its own 
name and the name of the people of the United States, expresses sincere 
regret for whatever thing may have occurred to interrupt or alter the 
relations of cordial friendship which for so long a time existed between 
the two nations.’ A satisfaction could not be expressed in a more final 
manner in laconic diplomatic language, and the honorable Senate of the 
Republic so considered it when it unanimously approved this article and 


In ruk House or Represenvarives 


State, in December, 1912, before the State Bar As 


1 


| Oklahoma on the subject of the recall of judg 


“The indemnity wipes out, on the other hand, the attempted excuse 
for the despoilment of Colombia in the name of universal civilizatic Dn. 
If this had been the case, why the indemnity? So that even the stipu- hn ancatis ta mets S 
lations of this article contain their share of moral satisfaction.” le Speech is aS Tollows: 

This official report contains also replies to certain inquiries of Sen- 
ator Mendez with respect to the dealings of the Colombian legation in 


} 
| irda , 4 
the preamble. ; Saturday, Decembe 19. 7 
“or the rest the order observed in the sequence of the articles of | _ aie , 
the treaty shows that the principal intention of the Colombian negotia- | Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave grant 
tors was moral ee a ae "aa ae Nae eng Hse extend my remarks in the Recorp I will print an addr 
e negotiatio n its relation ) le sentiments <¢ 1e Olombiar ‘ ; 7 : ; ey ae . 
be I —— ciate «as " ; ; z livered by Hon. ( harl S B,. stuart, a disti iw shed LWwve oft 
yeople. 
> } 
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THE RECALI 





the United States, and particularly the following : My brethren of the bar, the recall of judges, the 
“ Whether the firm of the lawyer Taylor has intervened in the present | . . “yi : ze a . 
negotiations, and if it has done so with the assent of the Government assigned to mae by your worthy committee, is one wl 
by contract with it or on what conditions, and what part in these events been the subject of recent and wide d ‘ n ft 
a been a Mr. Hall, and if that gentleman is counselor of the many of the States The late expression of C: - 
Colombian legation? ne 8 aint o , ae Me : 
Replies of the Colombian minister of foreign affairs to these questions of judicial recall and the likelihood that At 1 Vv 


| 

| 
are as follows: | in the same train emphasizes to a marked degree 
“We do not know any firm of the lawyer Taylor. Mr. Betancourt, | importance for a 
| 
| 


‘tlm, dispassionate, ane nye 
the Colombian minister in Washington, has consulted in this matter |] —. 7 0. ; ‘ pesca ee cert ae . : 
without previous contract, which is not customary in such cases, and sideration of this question and the field th t vers by 
with the knowledge of the Government, the illustrious Hannis Taylor, | honorable body. It has been well said that lawy 
author of the well-known work of repute on international law, former true constitueneyv of the | ‘ heeause e ; f 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States in Spain, and anj| — - - pe tu re y f une oe neh, ' = ee Liz ? 
enthusiastic friend of Colombia. Mr. Taylor is so esteemed in Wash- | CONSClentious Judge Is Written under the ey ana 
ington that he figured as the first candidate to take the place of Mr. | the review and criticism of a rutil 
John Bassett Moore as counselor of the State Department. The | nronfassion ” wigeasvs A aE, aa Ba 
negotiations have taken place here, and when there was anything to | prot pate ae Any pre . ed change, therefore, eithes ; a“ 
do with them in Washington the minister of Colombia has intervened | tion or 1n the removal judges quickly ch ent the a 
officially, which does not prevent that he should have availed himself | tion and enforces the consideration of the practicil aWwvel 
of the influence and counsel of good friends of our cause. on ht eet Non oe ht . 

“Mr. Hall, with his book ‘ The Story of Panama,’ his efforts before rhe chie f siory of the English and American bar, es) 
the committee of the House of Representatives of the United States, when acting in the aggregate, has been the conse ! 
and his many publications, has made himself entitled to our gratitude. | the independence with which it has met and debated great | 
He has been lending services to the legation in the way of propaganda, lic ; Denti ; rae . / eee I 
receiving moderate fees and without having the character of counselor | !© Qué stions. veaUZINg that In the march of progre OVE 
or any other similar title. His services, like that of Mr. Taylor, can | ment, both in theory and in practice, must undergo modificat 


not be received free, but they are and will be remunerated by our | jp 
legation in Washington with the ordinary funds designated for that ; ; ; . : 
purpose and taken by the Government from those which the law_ of lawyer, who is the natural enemy of revolution and the vig 
estimates assigns for such expenses as have been deemed indispensable. | and ever-active guardian of the sacred rights of 

‘To the names of Taylor and Hall might well be added others, such 
as Bacon, Rainey, Dubois, Chamberlin, MacVeagh, etc., who have ient 
their pens and their authority to the cause of justice and right, which change. 


order to meet the exigencies of the times, the thou 


hev estee als 99 » OF 3a , rics ( a: 9° rr . 4 

hey esteem also as the cause of American honor.” | rhe recall of judges, as understood and pressed by those 
rhe report includes also a statement by the chairman of the com- favor t) hee, Wes elie s ' a : 

mittee on foreign affairs. This is likewise a favorable report on the LAVOE the do trine, is offered as a panacea for heariy ail 

ratitication of the treaty at this time containing one or two observa- | ills, both State and National. Many of those who condemn 

tions of particular interest as follows: doctrine declare that its acceptance and practical appli 

VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. will result in the dislocation of the joints and articulations 

“Tor Colombia it is sufficient that the most powerful nation in the | government. Viewed in either light, the remedy offered by 


world expresses regret for whatever thing may have been able to alter | pop. is extreme is import: therefore. { t mit 
the aaa good oe because in these expressions are included all re all - extreme. It is lmportant, therefore, that we pitch 
the deeds or events brought to pass in Panama in November, 1903. | discussion above politics and above party, and with an 
* * * The phrase ‘ cualquier cosa’ [whatever thing] used in article 1| single to the discovery of truth examine th! t 
has been criticized because it is stated that a more appropriate erpres- randa _ 
sion would have been ‘ todo lo que’ or ‘ todo aquello que’ [ail that], but | > atte. 
‘cualquier cosa’ |whatever thing] is here equivalent to ‘toda cosa’ The subject has already been approached and reviewed 
Leverything].” [These words of the chairman of the Colombian house | wise and just men from nearly every angle li 
committee on foreign affairs give, of course, the direct denial to the ee eee ee Sead ahs be ee er : 
official English translation in the published text of the treaty, wherein | therefore, I shall state little that is new, and 1 L we 
he ee tat the ee States * * * “expresses * * * | pelled to state much that is old. Ancient truths and a 
Sincere regret that anything should have occurred.” As a matter of | erpade ie “ere re } mbraee by the they 
fact, the correct translation of this treaty makes the Government of creeds whi h were uttered and embraced bj ee 
the United States express regret “for whatever thing may have oc- Republic who conceived and constructed the Federal Co 
ere and by diré x peer : ae all the deeds of the Amer- | tion must be uttered and examined once again L shall be 
can Government in 1903 and 1904. lle neak e words » des oftener than t 
“Article 2 of the treaty grants Colombia the sum of $25,000,000 with- pe Le d to spe ak th words of the dead It ner thal ! 
out implying by this payment a sale of territory, because one can ill | living, ard with toleration and respect for the vii Ol 
sell what one has not, and the recovery of it is impossible. The pay- | I shall endeavor to bring in rapid and condensed re 





ment referred to is for indemnity for the moral and material losses , aracter of is pr { | 
occasioned or caused to Colombia by the separation of Panama. The gon the character of this proposed change, i See 
note initiating the negotiations and the preamble of the treaty clearly | effect as tested by the approved principles of Amet 
set forth such indemnity, because they state as the purpose of the | stitutional Government. I shall express no « ol 


agreement the restorati he riendshi e regularizing > | ome ° : im 4 ‘ 
er ration of the old friendship, the regularizing the validity of the law in question, if it should be et 


rights and interests of the parties, and the blotting out once for all of , : ; 

the dissensions and controversies arising from the events of November, | Proper methods by this new Commonweal 

1903. in Panama. ; my judgment, is not within the scope and purvi 
Phe indemnity has been the occasion of much censure, first, by | I mav be rmitted to say. } sar arte. Raita 

those who object that the treaty of April 6 does not follow that offered | * Ay De permitted to say, however. it | 


by the Anglo-American Minister Dubois at the beginning of 1913 to | Of those who believe that the people are and 
our Minister, Dr. Urrutia. This offer was, according to tne opponents | the source of all power in real repub that the el 
of the treaty, $25,000,000 in cash, preferential franchise and rights in | " — 1] : 1 { f i 
interoceanic transit, moral satisfaction, and the arbitration of the re- that the proposed recall would mal state ado 
Firat ae rights in the railroad. Sut those who thus argue forget: | unrepublican in character and, therefor himical to 
Cutline; meseu’ Git ae nie Eaweuck te the een and simply an | anty of the Federal Constitution is not tenable. I believ 

L es ji a { Si we y Secretary of State in : 

Washington, who qualified it as a proposition beyond the instructions | Madison, that— 
of the minister and incapable of producing any other result than of A government is r n whi 1 ‘ { 
= display of blindness and unwarranted pretensions on the part of | indirectly from the great I f it i 

olombla, according to Secretary Knox; third, that the same Mr. Dubois | persons holding their of during pl I for ted 


in effect disavowed his proposal because in public interviews recently Sethe mead taba vin 
made in the United States, he reduces the bases of an arrangement | Pipa eos 

= ee in his private opinion, merely and simply to the pay- | Mr. Justice Wilson spoke correctly when he d. ( 
Salad ae — millions ; and, fourth, that the same distinguished against The State of Georgia: 

hi. 38; a Oo whom in truth the Colombians owe their gratitude for 

iis display of friendship toward Colombia—states in a letter of Novem- | My short definition of a republican go nment 


ber to Dr. Ur te ‘ : ; , ; ; . ‘ 
» Dr. Urrutia that he would have been very pleased to sign the | on this principle, that the supreme power rt ! in t ly f 


treaty which Mr. Thomson was to sign.” people. 


property, views with deep concern any sudden and radici 
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The question here is not whether the people can in a proper 


way adopt the judicial recall, but whether they ought to adopt 
it. Our present concern is not whether the proposed change 
would be valid, but whether it would be right; not whether it 
W d run the gauntlet of the Constitution, but whether the 
people ean afford it. It has seemed better to me to discuss this 
q tion in an inverse way to that in which it has generally 
been presented. First, then, we shall consider the leading objec- 
t id criticisms which have been urged against judicial con- 


of the 
In what 


present day as justifying the doctrine of recall. 

the offended? Where and in what 
manner have they abused public confidence? With what dere- 
liction of duty or revolutionary action do they stand charged 
to call for a readjustment of the American system of govern- 
ment? Complaints are made and have gone to the people, and, 
speaking as one lawyer to a convention of lawyers, they must 


have judges 


be confessed or answered. The lawyer who will not defend 
judges when they are unjustly assailed, and who will not shiver 
a lance for an upright and brave judiciary, is not worthy to 
sit in the sacred halls of justice. 

It is claimed, first and foremost, that the people demand this 
change because the judges, both State and Federal, have de- 
clared, and continue to declare, congressional and State legis- 
lative acts unconstitutional and void, and that they are exer- 
‘ ng this function without constitutional warrant, either 


expressed or implied. 


Let us see if in this modern day, after 
nore than 100 years of judicial history, this complaint is justly 
lodged. You all do know that in the early days of this Republic 
the power of the Supreme Court of the United States to declare 
a law of Congress unconstitutional was bitterly contested. The 
controversy touching this matter was one of the most acrimo- 
nious in our history. On one side were arrayed Marshall and 
his followers, and ¢ the other Jefferson and of his 
disciples. 

The proposed grant of power to the courts to declare in ad- 
vance the validity or invalidity of a law of Congress was several 
submitted to the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion and was as many times rejected, but the principle, although 
utterly unknown in England even to this day and unrecognized 
continental Europe, even in those countries having written 

Ss, Was not new to the American people. Prior to the 
Philadelphia convention in 1787, which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 1780, in Holmes 
against Walton, expressly declared that a statute in conflict 
with the written constitution of New Jersey was void. In 1782 
the Virginia court, in Commonwealth v, Caton (4 Cal.), held the 


yn some 


times 


7 
in 


constitution 


same doctrine. Whode Island in 1786, in Trevett against 
Wedden, and South Carolina in 1792 announced, in substance, 


the same rule. The truth is, this power of the court of last 
resort of the Federal Union to guard the Federal Constitution 
ngainst legislation and Executive encroachment was a live issue 
from the time of the Declaration of Independence in 1776 to the 
meeting of the Constitutional Convention in 1787. Hamilton, in 
the thirty-eighth article of the Federalist, said: 


(he complete independence of the courts of justice is peculiarly 
essential in a limited constitution. By limited constitution I intend 
one which contains written specified exceptions to the legislative author- 
ity, such as, for instance, that it shall pass no bills of attainder, no ex 
post facto laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can be preserved 
in practice in no other way than through the medium of courts of jus- 
tice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to the manifest 
tenor of the Constitution void. Without this all reservations of particu- 
lar rights by the people would amount te nothing. 


Marshall, in the Virginia convention of 1788, while it was con- 
sidering the adoption of the Federal Constitution, declared: 


Can they (Congress) go beyond the delegated powers? If they were 
to make a law not warranted by any of the powers enumerated it would 
be eonsidered by the judges as an infringement of the Constitution 
which they are to guard. They would not consider such a law as com- 
Ing unhad their j risdiction. They would declare it void, 


Quotations, practically without limit, of a similar tenor could 


be made from contemporary writers and speakers. This view, 
however, was urged by such men as James Wilson, Gouverneur 
Morris, Edmond Randolph, and James Madison, all shining 
nimes in the country’s history. It was no secret that this power 
of th uurts would be asserted. All these discussions occurred 
prior to the action of the several State conventions upon the 
Federal Constitution. 

At this time, be it remembered, Mr. Jefferson was in France, 

1 was therefore not only not a member of a convention hav- 


consider 


‘ ition the adoption of the Constitution, but 
took littl 


e or no part by letter in the discussion. Marshall, 
in 1798, had declined the position of Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, offered by President Adams on the death of 
Justice Irdell He, however, was finally prevailed upon to 
aecept the Chief Justiceship, and was accordingly appointed on | 
the Silst day of January, 1801. <A few eks before Jobn Jay 
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had declined this same office after the Senate had confirmed 
his reappointment. In his letter of declination to the Presi- 
dent he based his refusal on the ground that the system was so 
defective that the court would never acquire that public 
confidence and respect to which it was entitled as a separate 
department of the Government. But a new man was at the 
helm, a man of firmer temper, firmer purpose, and higher intel- 
lectuality than Jay. The views of the new Chief Justice were 
well known. He had concealed nothing, because he had never 


played double with living man. Between Marshall and Jef- 
ferson the most peculiar antagonism existed. It must have been 
in some sense personal, because a mere political difference, 


based upon divergent views as to the theory and powers of 
government, would not have permitted Jefferson to carry his 
resentment against Marshall to his grave. Mr. Jefferson came 
to the Presidency almost immediately after Marshall’s appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice. He brought with him no good feeling 
toward Adams,‘the retiring President, or any of his appointees. 
In this Mr, Jefferson was amply justified, because immediately 
before his retirement Adams had dealt him a blow, which we 
shall consider hereafter in another branch of this discussion, 
which was both ungenerous and unkind. Among other matters 
which were left incomplete, as you well know, were some signed 
but undelivered commissions. One of these was to Marbury. 
Jefferson refused to permit Madison, his Secretary of State, 
to deliver the commission. This enraged the Federalists, and 
Charles Lee, Adams’s old Attorney General, was immediately 
employed by Marbury to bring suit in the Supreme Court of 


the United States asking for mandamus against Madison to 
deliver the commission. This suit was brought at a most 


unfortunate time, when the passions of party were running high 
and when the control of government had just been wrested from 
the hands of the Federalists, who had long been in power. 

I am one of those who believe that if the first controversy 
before the Supreme Court touching the power of that body to 
declare a law of Congress unconstitutional had been one in 
which the personal equation as to the President and the retiring 
President had not entered, history would not have recorded the 
bitter feeling which was engendered by the decision in Mar- 
bury against Madison. Mr. Jefferson’s opposition to this de- 
cision knew no bounds. Marshall’s “ obiter dissertation,’ as 
Jefferson called it, was roundly denounced. As late as 1819, 
after he had retired from the Presidency and only a few years 
before his death, he said in a letter to Judge Spencer Roane: 

My construction of the Constitution is very different from that which 
you quote. It is that each department is truly independent of the 
others and has an equal right to decide for itself what is the meaning 
of the Constitution in the cases submitted to its action. 

But Marshall, notwithstanding criticisms, pursued his stead- 
fast purpose to have the people respect his court and consider 
it the guardian and conservator of their fundamental rights as 
reserved and expressed in their fundamental law. It is useless, 
and it would be a trespass upon your time, to consider now the 
original question whether the Supreme Court was impliedly 
authorized by the Constitution to strike down a law believed to 
be in conflict with its terms or whether this power was as- 
sumed by the court. Suflice it to say that Marshall’s theory 
has received not only the approval of a great majority of our 
people, but the principle asserted in Marbury against Madison 
has become so thoroughly embedded in our system of juris- 
prudence, both State and Federal, that it is no longer open to 
question or dispute. This power of the courts of the country to 
declare acts of the legislature in conflict with the Constitution 
void stands alone in the history of the world’s jurisprudence, 
and it is this power of the judiciary which has most ®xcited the 
admiration of statesmen and philosophers of the Old World as 
well as the New. “It lies,” said a great jurist, ‘at the very 
root of our system of government.” Prof. Dicey. of England, 
in his Oxford lectures, said: 

This system, the American system, which makes the judges the 
guardians of the Constitution provides the only adequate safeguard 
which has hitherto been invented against unconstitutional legislation. 
The glory of the founders of the United States is to have devised 
adopted arrangements under which the Constitution became in 1 
as well as in name the supreme law of the land. 


or 


ility 


Mr. Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, declares time and 
again that English lawyers and statesmen have lamented that 
this power to move against an act of Parliament can not be 
exercised by the English judges. Rufus Choate, in his address 
to the Harvard Law School in 1845, said: 


I do not know that I can point to one achievement in American states- 
manship which can take rank for its consequences of good above that 
single decision of the Supreme Court which adjudged that an act of 
the Legislature contrary to the Constitution is void and that the judicial 
department is clothed with a power to ascertain the repugnancy and 
pronounce the legal conclusion. ‘That the framers the Constitution 
intended this to be so is certain, but to have asserted it against Congress 
and the Executive, to have vindicated it by that easy, 


of 





yet adamantine, 








he re: of mathematies shows nothing 











; : * a ist uth of conservatism upon the public ease the doctrine of the res ed powers of - 
o that no demagogu not in the last stage of intoxication denies | MOUNCed with greater and n prects 
achic vement of statesmanship of which a thousand years may | eelebrated Dartmouth Coll ec was discredite 
aust or 2 | all the goo said that here for the firs \ Wi 
le Tocqueville said: | he Sapnens Ce = m = a v st 
power vested in the American eourts of pronouncing statutes | euage of Taney rings like the blast of npe 
titutional forms one of the most powerful barriers ever devised a We can not deal thus with t! 
tl tyranny of political assemblic egal intend! ts and mere nica 
: States, any | it ve 
Ss | we go back, therefore, aud reconstruct, or shall we rest | improvement wh h i n SSal 
utent as to this feature of judicial power which is being daily These cases have all been followed withou 
exercised by the courts of the States and of the Union, which Federal courts and by the high courts of the St 
been for more than 100 years acquiesced in and accepted i Union. Story’s lament over these majority de 
by the people and which has passed beyond the realm of legiti- | thetic. He wrote a letter to Justice MeLean. in w 
uite debate? Is there a lawyer in this body who would now ited att nek te seate: ik s 
sav that the legislative body of a State shall be the exclusive | act of a State or of Congress will be dec! lu 
judge of the constitutionality of its own action? Is no principle This lament, however. was unfounded, for w 
ever settled? Discussion as to these matters ought to be settled | .»), short time afterwards that same court. Tai 
by the voice of the centuries, and yet there are those in this | ge¢lared three statutes of different States uw 
new day who declare that a judge who holds a legislative act | yfarshall and Taney were both Federalists and 
unconstitutional is deserving of impeachment, and that on and deeply srounded in that faith. Through th 
account of the tardiness of that remedy he ought to be sum- | genius of these two men the power of the Federal 
marily recalled. and the reserved rights of the States were mac 
Another objection which I shall briefly notice is that the secure. I make bold to say that since 1866 the judg 
Federal judges, including members of the Supreme Court, ought men who have sat upon the Supreme Bench of the 1 
to subjected to the recall, because their construction of | reconciling and enforcing the rules laid down by 
powers of the Federal Government is such that finally a con-| ang Taney have held the balances between th 
solidated Federal Government will be the result and the Te-| ernment and the States in as perfect pois 
| rights of the States will be ancient history. It may be | pelq in this country of dual sovereignty. ] 
assumed for the sake of argument that Marshall's rule of con- | poon for apprehension that the Supreme Court \ 
struction that the Federal Government possessed not only the} the Government and center all its power in W 
express and affirmative power conferred by the Constitution | j, true that the inferior Federal courts have. in } 
but had every implied power necessary to promote and give] struck down State laws in decisions which receive 
effect to the objects for which, in his judgment, the Federal | ¢) jaye received the condemnation vot only of tl 
Government was established was too latitudinous; and he did | gagsion put of the people. Logically, the powet 
carry this doctrine to an extent which alarmed the philosophers | gtates courts to safeguard the Constitution must | 
and statesmen of this hemisphere. Jefferson was so incensed | ith lecislative action, but this does not mean th 
that he called Marshall a thief of jurisdiction and said that | tpo people shall be subordinated to the arbitrary j 
Story absorbed jurisdiction like a sponge. He denominated judicial dictator. ‘The whole trouble is that 
es as “bold speculators on the patience of the Union.” judges in passing upon the yalidity of State 1 
Iie said that the Chief Justice was a crafty man who sophisti- | tpeir ideas of policy for those of the legislature an 
the law to his mind by the turn of his own reason. But | goeisions depend not upon the letter of the law | 
this tendency of Marshall was soon to receive a check. After advisability and the expediency of the 1: not u 
he, through this canon of implied powers, had built up a Fed-| or tne people as expressed in the law but upon th 
eral structure which was not only grand and imposing but well- | government and economics. I believe tl are} 
ch imperial, another figure appeared upon the stage of public this character are very few: but, as I shall tr 
tion to stop the advance of a doctrine which, if pushed to] , gor the remedy is uot by the revolutionary n 
last analysis, might become dangerous to the Republic. but by drastic congressional action, within pr pe 
Roger B. Taney was appointed Chief Justice of the United Another reason assigned for the sur re a 
States on the 15th of March, 1836, to succeed John Marshall. A and especially leral judges, is tbat ‘a apt 
sreat legal scholar has said, “If Marshall saved the Federal | ¢.04, time to time has packed the courts to meet 
Government from dying of inanition, Taney saved the States] pion. of the President of the United Stat r 
from death by absorption. It is due largely to the genius of perhaps been done in this Repub of our 
the two great Chief Justices that an indestructible Union of me but that this evil has been much lessened 
indestructible States is had.” When Taney assumed his duties ea ceeatis 1, shows by the public h ee O 
as Chief Justice three cases of immense importance were upon | Aton early date in the Repub + was ler 
the docket: The State of New York against Miln; Briscoe lees itiean Adams retired from the Presid 
against The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; and = aes fice witl a Federalist. and Congr by tl 
Ty ‘roprietors of the Charles River Bridge against The tsa odorer it eek @ tavne- aiiieae ol Wad 
P) ietors of the Warren Bridge. Sitntaehes tee tien purpose of 1 a aide i lj aes 
rhe argument in these cases had been made while Marshall of the Federalists. No s . lid Jefferson 
v till on the bench. They were reargued before Taney, and | iy yo py C he ediate 
ihese cases, according to the highest American authorities on the iudicis ¥y ore: these j and the 
Anicrican jurisprudence, marked the dividing line in judicial cacnadal ‘of sad Hi ‘s tag a 
opinion between the power of the Federal Government on the | 0. >. ‘icici eee a + laffare eho 
ol side and the reserved rights of a State on the other. In dous hater, never fully forga \«] On J 
the Miln case, in which Story dissented and said that if writine to Mrs. Adams, he 
Marshall were present he would agree with his dissent, the} “7 Po 
majority of the court held that the act of the Legislature of the eae on ye win cong vet t 
State of New York requiring every vessel arriving in the port | ments of his 
of New York from any foreign port or from any port or ports of But Jefferson e ‘ 
the United States to report in writing within 24 hours after its | Gallatin: 
arrival the names, ages, and so forth, of every person on board | 4¢ Jast. then. we have 
the vessel during the yoyage was not a regulation of interstate | the Fed | J 
ce eree, but was clearly within the police power of the State, | and th will e Ur 
hat it was not covered by the great case of Gibbons against When Taney delivered | ion 
Ogden, nor that of Brown against Maryland. In the ease of | Scott case, Seward d Li le th 
Briscoe against The Commonwealth of Kentucky, the majority | Taney had an understanding \ President B 
f the court held that the power of Kentucky to incorporate a how the decision sh dg gh Se rd afters 
bank was an incident of its sovereignty, and that the bills issued | letter of apology to the ¢ u e, re 5 
by the bank not being bills of credit within the meaning of the It was charged that I’! Af Grant filled the &S 
Constitution the State might exercise its inherent power. This | with men favorable to the Government's 1 
case has time and again been affirmed, although it was in direct | Tender cases. Speaking for myself, I may | 
conflict with Marshall’s opinion delivered seven years earlier. | say that I have never felt that this charge had b 
Story again dissented and said that if Marshall were present | and I am not prepared to say tl the volumit 
he would concur in his dissent. In the Charles River Bridge | tive opinion of Mr. Justice Strong, who was o 
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pointees, did not state the law of the case. Justice Bradley’s 
theory of ‘“ Federal inherent powers” does not satisfy my 
judgment, but I have little quarrel with the result of the deci- 
sion. 

It is also charged that the court was again reconstructed by 
another President for the purpose of striking down the income 
tax. This accusation, too, has never been admitted or proved, 
and probably had its birth in high party spirit. 

The man who now occupies the high station of Chief Magis- 
trate of this Republic—President Taft—ought to have set at 
rest in the mind at least of every lawyer the baselessness of 
this fear. Whatever else may be said of our President, he was 
a great judge and he is a great lawyer. In reconstructing the 
Supreme Bench he has named a Democrat and a large slave- 
holder in ante bellum days Chief Justice of that great court. 
He has taken two more men, both of them of opposite party 
from himself and both of them having theories of government 
in some sense distinet from his own. Surely this does not augur 
danger to the people nor to their institutions, and I submit to 
you candid men that this fear does not justify the recall, 

Another objection is that the injunctive process has been 
abused. My answer is that this can be quickly remedied by Con- 
gress, which, as the agent of the people, ought to make legisla- 
tion reflect their will. 

Having reviewed briefly, therefore, the main charges in the 
indictments which have been preferred against judges and 
judicial action, it becomes necessary now to inquire whether, 
even if these charges are true, the recall can be justified as con- 
sistent with our theory of government or as a matter of wise 
and expedient legislation. The Government of the United States 
is distinctly representative, and this feature has always been 
regarded as essential to the stability of free institutions. The 
pure democracies of the world where the people have attempted 
to act in mass in the making of laws have been dismal failures. 
Our statesmen and philosophers of the early days, when they 
put their heads together to find the best government, examined 
in detail, in public speech, in contributions to the press, and in 
the solitude of their own homes, every age and place where 
people had attempted to exercise the right of self-government. 
Every system from the early Greeks down to Holland and 
Belzium and the Swiss Cantons was exhaustively searched and 
considered. It was found by them, and it appears to be the 
consensus of opinion of the modern world, that the representa- 
tive idea was the only practicable one for popular government. 
On page 176, in the first volume of Montesquien’s Spirit of Laws, 
which was the work most widely read by our fathers, and which 
made perhaps the deepest and most profound impression upon 
their minds, I find these words: 


As in a country of liberty every man who {Is supposed a free agent 
ought to be his own governor—the legislative power should reside in 
the whole body of the people; but since this is impossible in large 
States, and in small ones is subject to many inconveniences, it is fit 
the people should transact by their representatives what they can not 


transact by 

The same idea was seized upon by the makers and builders of 
our Government. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter written in 1823, in 
the ripeness of old age, snid: 

Modern times have the signal advantage, too, of having discovered the 
only device by which thes? rights can be secured, to wit, government by 
the people acting not in person but by representatives chosen by them- 
selves. The small and imperfect mixture of representative government 
in England, embarrassed as it is by other branches, aristocratic and 
hereditary, shows the power of the representative principle toward 
condition of man 


improving the 
Woodrow Wilson, of 


themselves, 


one the most pungent and captivating 


writers in this day, and who in a recent article declares strongly | bottom, but if he have no choice in the case, if there be no alternative 


against judicial recall, 


says: 


A government must have organs. It can not act unorganically by the 
masses It must have a lawmaking body. It can no more make law 
through its voters than it can make law through its newspapers. 

Government, my brethren, is a great and serious business. 


It can no more be successfully operated without selected and 
responsive agencies than can the business of the merchant or 


the banker. I shall assume, therefore, that this is an admitted 
postulate of- free government. If the people must be repre- 
sented in the three departments of government in order that 


their Ww shall 
cuted, then 


be intelligently expressed, 
it behooves them to select 


protected, and exe- 





of integrity, of ability, and of courage. Any system of govern- 
ment or any change in present conditions which will cripple the 
efficiency of that representation must, of necessity, be miscon- 
ceived and unwise I assume that no man will be bold enough | 
to say that courts of justice are not necessary adjuncts or de- 
partments of government Somebody must make the laws and 
somebody must execute them; but between the making and the 


execution it is admitted that there must be a balancing power 
known as the judiciary This judiciary must, in order to pre- 
serve this peculiar balance in government, be 
independent. 





for those high offices men | 


| high officer in 
| that the 


above all things, | 
' scales of justice, and when the naked sword of the soldier had 
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The judges must be like fixed stars, separate and apart, 
burning not with borrowed and fitful fire, but with a steady 
and undimmed radiance. They must be “ the living voice of the 
Constitution, the unfolder of the mind of the people whose will 
stands expressed in that supreme instrument.” This prerogative 
of independence is considered by all thinkers everywhere to be 
necessary to the proper discharge of high judicial function. A 
great American in a public address said: 

American experience has made it an axiom in political science that 
no written constitution in government can hope to stand without a 
paramount and independent tribunal to determine its construction and 
to enforce its precepts in the last resort. 

John F. Dillon, a great lawyer and a deep student of our gov- 
ernmental system, said: 

It is not much to say that a stable and independent judiciary is the 
strongest hope of our Government. 

Again, he says: 


The deserved confidence which the whole world feels in justice which 
is distributed by the English courts is almost wholly due to the charac- 
ter of the English judges. They are selected from the most eminent 
of the profession. A stable and permanent tenure secures their inde- 

endence, which is essential to a good judicial system and to the fear- 
ess administration of justice. 

Who among you, my brethren, whose blood does not tingle 
and who does not feel a sense of high pride in his profession 
when he hears once again the noble words of great judges in 
times of great extremity? Listen te Mannsfield, who was being 
threatened by the mob with violence because he had reversed the 
outlawry in Wilkes’s case: 

I will do my duty always. What am I to fear? The lies of calumny 
carry no terror for me. I trust that the temper of my mind and the 
color and conduct of my life have given me a suit of armor against 
these arrows. The last end that can happen to any man never’ comes 
too soon if he fails in support of the law and liberty of his country, for 
liberty is synonymous with law and government. Once for all will it 
be understood that no endeavors of this kind will influence any man 
who at present sits here. No libels, no threats, nothing that has hap- 
pened, nothing that can happen will weigh a feather agaizst allowing 
this defendant upon this and every other question not only the whole 
advantage he is entitled to from substantial law and justice, but every 
benefit from the most critical nicety of form which any other de- 
fendant could claim under the like objection. 


A great mass of people were surging and swearing and 
threatening at the very door of justice. If these same people 
had been able to apply to Mannsfield the method of removal 
which the advocates of this new doctrine propose, he would 
have been recalled and the incalculable services of this great 
jurist to his country and to the civilized world wherever law 
and justice are administered without fear or favor would have 
been lost. 

When Marshall sat in the trial of Aaron Burr, who was 
believed by the people to be an arch traitor and whose convic- 
tion was earnestly hoped for and, as far as compatible with 
propriety, sought for by President Jefferson and his brothers 
in office, he exhibited that fine patience and courage which have 


become a part of the heritage of the legal profession. Burr 
had killed Hamilton, Marshall’s dear and valued friend. Public 


pressure was pushed almost to the very portals of the temple, 
yet Marshall discharged the defendant in an opinion which 
was instinct with the very fire and spirit of liberty. He was 
burned in effigy. All through the streets of Baltimore and 
tichmond people surged full of anger and resentment. Listen 
for a moment to his words: 

That this court does not usurp power is most true; that this court 
dares not shrink from its duty is not less true. No man is desirous 
of placing himseif in a disagreeable situation. No man is desirous of 
becoming the pecuiiar subject of calumny. No man might he let the 
bitter cup pass from him without self-reproach would drain it to the 


presented to him but a dereliction of duty or the opprobrium of those 
who are denominated the world, he merits the contempt as well as the 
indignation of his country. Who can hesitate which to embrace? 

Ah, my friends, “ there the ardor of a great soul broke forth 
and the eye of the eagle flashed as it looked toward the sun.” 
If the system which the advocates of this new doctrine urge had 
been in force at that time, it is not improbable that Marshall 
would have been recalled, at least there would have been more 
than enough to have put him to the test. Think of bringing dis- 
grace in this way upon a man whose services to his country can 
never be justly measured. 


When the President of the United States, during a period 


| when the passions of men were deeply stirred, suspended the 


sacred writ of habeas corpus, listen to the words of Taney: 
I have exercised all the power which the Constitution and laws confer 


|} on me, but that power has been resisted by a force too strong for me to 


| overcome. I shall order all the proceedings in this case with my opinion 
to be filed and recorded in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District Maryland and direct the clerk to transmit a copy under seal 
to the President of the United States It will then remain for that 


fulfillment of his constitutional obligations to take care 
laws be faitnfully executed. 


With an unerring hand the Chief Justice balanced evenly the 








ES 


dashed the balance from his hands, realizing that the law could 
not be vindicated by an appeal to carnal weapons in this unequal 

‘fe in which the handages had been torn from the eyes of 
iustice with which to bind her hands, with dignity worthy of 
his high office and a blameless life he in the noble words above 
spoken answered the challenge. 
Is independence like this to be sacrificed by the adoption of a 

stem which, in my judgment, has neither reason nor justice 
to support it? What man of self-respect who has given his 
days and nights to the law, who loves his profession and who 
loves justice, would accept a judicial position which might in a 
moment of popular hostility against some correct, but honestly 
misjudged, opinion be driven in disgrace from his public sta- 
tion? Men are men after all. The power to hold out against 
unfriendly criticism, against vituperation and slander, against 
threats of removal and disgrace, however righteous a man may 
be, is difficult to assert and maintain. A recall existed, in a 
mild way, in some of the States prior to the Constitution. Liv- 
ingston proposed in the New York convention in 1788 to amend 
the Federal Constitution by providing for a recall of Senators. 
It was badly defeated. Listen to the words of Hamilton; they 
are prophetic: 

lhe amendment will render the Senator a slave to all the capricious 
humors among the people. The Senator will perpetually feel himself in 
such a state of vassalage and dependence that he never can possess that 
firmness which is necessary to the discharge of his great duties to the 
Union. 

If a certain percentage of dissatisfied people can put a judge 
of a high court in this land upon the rack and hold him up to 
the execration of his fellow citizens, how shall we get good 
men to go upon the bench? If weak ones go there, the liberties | 
of the people are lost, because this weak man having his ear | 
constantly to the ground listening for every sound of popular 
displeasure at a decision which he had made or which he 





intends to make will lose and surrender all independence of 
judgment, and the great safeguards of property and of personal 


security will be swept from the earth as with the besom of 
destruction. The success of the litigant will be measured by 





his personal popularity. The rich and unprincipled suitor who | as Lord Brougham said in defens ) 
has been unsuccessful will seek out the weak and venal and Phan the wich: in \ : 
will endeavor to corrupt the electorate. The poor man without | strength 

ends and without influence will be doomed. Partisan polities | The Constitution as origin 
will control the judges, and courts of justice will become the | and it would not have been adopted in 
prey of reckless demagogues and the scene of wicked and | jhe promise had been made that 
unholy strife. added giving expression to those great ri 

It is not claimed by the advocates of this doctrine that the | which the English barons had \ d 
judges, either State or Federal, are corrupt. It is not claimed | ede. The people knew that thes 

they are doing things which, under existing law, could } themselves. The paramount reas 

subject them to impeachment in an orderly and lawful fashion. | to protect the minority against ud 
It is claimed that their decisions do not suit a portion of the} the majority. As said by Presid aft 
people, and that therefore this alone justifies this heroic and] tg Congress upon the ree: 
summary remedy, Bat all have ed th 

I say to you, my brethren, that this doctrine will not only | by law, n ai 1 and \ 
rob the beneh of its best and most upright men, but will destroy | 22d discussion, n do injt 
the independence of the American judiciary, which, as I have | yeni Seen a . 
shown to you, is the brightest jewel in Liberty’s crown. If it | permitte li ‘ ( 
works this result, it ought to be rejected, and what thoughtful | ch t 
man can doubt that it will. a ; aod aa - 

I oppose this new doctrine for the further reason that in its | } op’ 
practical application it is un-American and subversive of those x 
fundamental rights of person and property without which | ?* 
free government must cease to exist. This recall is to be put | 
in ition by a certain percentage of citizens who point their | Again | 

inger at the judge and say to him, “Stand forth and defend}. Butt 
yourself.” Under the present system of impeachment he is 
entitled to a trial by a body assumed to be familiar with the | t 
principles and forms of law. Under the recall system he | , ae te tne 
answers his accusers by written statement. He is not permitted | ;} “is emb t 
to call a witness, he is not permitted to adduce proof, oral or | tut f f 
documentary. Those rules of evidence which bear the impress ys - aa ; 
of the sages of the law and which have for centuries been | 1; +" 
regarded as necessary to the discovery of truth and to the | I ad mor 
proper protection of life and liberty are not invoked or applied, 
A man’s character, which is the very essence of his life, is | My friend I 
taken away without a trial. Can this be just? Does this | t no mal lb myvicted 
disclose a spirit of righteousness and fair play? ‘The very | upon the unat judgm 
thought of it develops in the breast of the lawyer not only | have 1 tl 

pposition but resentment. 7 | due proces Tl 
I oppose this new doctrine because, in my judgment, it is an | corpus shal ; 
invitation to the people to destroy that which is most pre ious | senti : 
in our theory of government. It invites them to withdraw and judge is asked L cel L px f 
nullify that constitutional restraint which is the lifeblood of | abridge those great rights, can 0] 
iinorities, and which Jefferson in his first inaugural said | when he | the ermine of j S 
musi be the subject of constant care and vigilance. America, | serve those rights expect him to throttl 
aoe the first ume in the history of the world, adopted restrain- | maintain the blessings of lawful g 
ing written constitutions. These written constitutions. each ! said to the judges, “Thus far we 1 
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the bulwark of the people 
It saves them not only from their « 
Edmund Burke, 
has beautifully said: 


be 


subjected, but 
thwarted an 
out of th 


power 
as their libertle 


Q tot anf 
eociety not 


Unless the 
straint upon 
of their 


| part 
rity, and private property could no m 


whose words 
hat even in ’ I 
d their will cont 
emselves. In this 
are to reckoned 
people had by writte 
themselves and upon 
fundamental law, }« 


qos 
ates 


and every one of them, contain | 
the people themselves. Ihe mle 
tions knew the necessity of self 
science of government, as w is 
self-subjugation. No man is 

is doubly true of men in the 
influence of passion or pre 

great thinker: 

To deny that tl f 
by misinforma n 
selves would despise. 

The tyranny of the majorit; 
mocracy which young De Tocqu 
perh: . Who ever touched these 
our institutions. He claimed 
its bosom this germ of death; bu 
representatives of the people, 
guarded against this disaster \ 
one of his public addresses 

It commemorates the advent of t 
government, that first attempt of a 
fundamenal law to put it out of t! 

The truth is, the supreme idea 
that the “courts of the country 
public feeling and invulnerable 


invat 
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thus far you must Inake that restraint effective.” Yet this new | who served as & member of the 
doctrine would permit the people to say to the judge in a given | traveled through | 
case, “The restraints which you swore to impose and enforce | Spring of 1914. 
and thus the litigant will be de- Sixth. Statement issued by the ] 
Stroyed by the arbitrary will of the majority. Gentlemen. this National Gran 


American commission which 
Jurope studying agricultural Systems in the 


aire in this ense suspended,” 


egislative committee of the 


se on Monday, December 21, 1914. 
iS putting the dagger to the very vitals of constitutional govern- Seventh. All that part of the annual report of the Secretary 
ment of Agriculture for 1914 which deals with the subject of rural 

Our State judiciary is personally everywhere above reproach. | credits. 

No man here believes that the taint of corruption has ever | 1, NATIONAL GRANGE RESOLUTION, 
touched their judicial lives. They have usurped no unlawful Whereas at the last national meeting of the grange it indorsed 
power, They deserye and have won the confidence of the the principle of Government aid in establishing a System of 
people. Then, if no cause exists. why clamor for change when farm credit suitable to the needs of agriculture; and 
such change is viewed, at least by a large proportion of the | Whereas after year of official investig; 
thoughtful men 


gation it has been proven 
all the great nations of 
dit is a necessary factor 
iovernment, to efliciency of food production, and 


as attended with no good and it may be with that 
disaster, Jefferson, after his retirement from the Presidency, 
Wrote to Samuel Kerchiyal, in 
the fathers. he snid: 


in the long-founded practice of 


the earth Government aid of farm ere 
which, speaking of the work of in aid to ¢ 


deliverance from high cost of farm loans, which is now operat- 
I Knew that age well. I belonged to it and labored with it. It Ing to discourage investment in agriculture; and 
deserved well of its country It was very like the present, but without Whereas a farm-credit bill emanating from a joint consmittee of 
the experience of the present ort very tik experience in government the H e and Soeneta fee aed, sae _t —— . 
is worth a cent of book reading, and this they themselves would say i ouse and Senate, known as the Bulkley-Hollis bill, con- 
were they to rise from the dead. I am certainly not an advocate for tains but a modicum of Government aid. hardly in compliance 
frequent and untried changes in laws and constitutions. 


with the request of the | 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the legislative committee and officers of the 


Instead of 40 we have 


arge body of Americans: Now, there- 
experience in government. 


how more than a hundred years of 

Have we learned well the lessons 
Which those years have taught? There was a ime when the | grange throughout the country are instructed to insist on behalf 
law yer wis a Levite among the people. A great Englishman has of this body that more substantial Government aid to steady 
sald, with reference to our bar, that their influence is still interest rates and uphold the market for farm-mortgage bonds 
creat when ‘iny question arises on which the profession stands Shall be included in the bill finally passed by Congress; and 
together, | their influence strengthens the respect of the people Be it further resolv. d, That no farm-credit bill which places 
for the ( onstitution. As a lawyer, then, speaking to lawyers, in the hands ‘of private capital the power to make interest rates 
and having an abiding confidence in the wisdom of the people on lnortgage bonds without limitations by Federal law will meet 
when they have rendered their thoughtful and final judgment either the needs of agriculture or the just demands of the 
upon public questions, it is my deliberate conviction that this 7 


| : , o . National Grange, 
Is not the day and the hour is not yet struck for experimenting 


it] 1 | instituti T! t tl lays t ncoura 2. REPORT or NATIONAL GRANGE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER. 
With our legal insti utlons, ese are no le Gays to encourage Tl . . 

~ s - , le questio hat attracte st atte ‘ ‘obably 
individuals or the masses to snatch the reins from the consti- I n that attracted most ittention, and prob: bly of 


, nn . ; most far-reaching effec agriec "e 
tuted organs of rovernment, rhere was never a2 time in our \ching effect upon igriculture, 


g : ; monly known as “r ‘al eredit.” 
history when there wis less need of change In our governmental ee rural credit. 
system It has stood the strain of a growing 


was what is com- 

For a good many years it hag 

and rapidly ex- | been generally believed by the well informed that the farmers of 
Seog ca ‘ a this country were receivi > same considerati { 

panding country. It has held within lawful bounds terrifie . oe ry were not receiving the eee consider ition at the 

; : Ce So eae -ay | hands of the bankers as did the commercial interests, and that 

energies of our citizens. It has stood the shock of civil war. the bankin law led refo in tl ticul I 

° ° ; i ii Ss ede "e F é ar - ar, 

It has proved the sagacity of its constructors and the stubborn eraser eS heeded reform In that particular t 

ea : ; : : cea : ; | Practicable for us to go into the history of 

strength of its fabric. Under its beneficent operation labor has the limite l space of thi report : 

y = c . . ‘ spac ) sr ‘we 
attuned the dignity and independence unexampled in the his- = > Feport; and, 
tory of nations. Unrestricted suffrage, 


is im- 
this matter fully in 
besides, the widespread 
government’s best gift | discussion of the subject during the last few months makes it 
to man, has filled the offices of the country with an over- oe ; . ‘ 
W helming percentage of men who have come straight from the In December the De folate yout legislative committee made a 
ranks of the plain people, the majority of the judges, municipal, statement before the Joint Committees on Banking and ¢ prea 
State, and National, as’ well as nearly all the other officers, | Of the House ‘and Senate. In January he made a further state- 
having come from the humble walks of life, and have fought | Ment before the joint subcommittee of the House and gegen 
their way through poverty and hardship to the bench. The | SUPport of the Bathrick bill, which he had some pare = draft- 
: : ae ae ise yn | (HS, contained in the resolutions adopted by the National 
See ee ee met te Poor vera g- Psi tna ned. Tet | Grange. After the introduction of the Moss-Fletcher bill the 
ae baal Pink he ee ‘Wein aes Let ie aaa wai | joint subcommittee pepe! the secretary of your committee, 
endeavor to reconcile the Jealousy of freedom to the independ- | W!th others, to appear before ‘ton a certain day —_— a 
ence of the judiciary. mony for or agaist said bill. We may say In passing that the 
‘ ; Government paid the expenses of our trip to WW ashington, After 





Rural Credits careful study of the Moss-Fleteher pill we took a position 
= redits, against it upon the ground that it was in effect a bankers and 

money lenders’ and not a borrowers’ bill. We made our argu- 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS ment against it upon that theory. As a result of these hear- 
or ings the joint subcommittee of the committees of the House and 


f 7 a Senate repudiated the Moss-Fletcher bill and reported, 8 to 2, 
I] () N R () B Ih R T J i B | L Kk L, Ih \ , | & bill which was introduced in the Senate by Senator Hor LIS, 


sa ae of New Hampshire, and in the House by Congressman PuKt1 EY, 
= of Ohio, now known as the Hollis-Bulkley bill, which recognized 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIN ES, in a limited way the principles set forth in the 


resolution 
' adopted by the National Grange at Manchester. 
¢ ( ( mber ( OT ans . . . * WT r 
Saturday, December 19, 191 . rhrough some influence this bill was held up from Phursday 
Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, under until the following Tuesday in an effort te induce the committee 
tend my remarks, I append: to eliminate from the bill the princinie of Government aid 
l‘irst. Resolutions on the subject : 


of rural credits adopted which it contained, but the committee Stood firm in spite of the 
by the National Grange at its ‘tnnual meeting, held at Wil- 


leave given me to ex- 


pressure put upon it, and the bill was finally introduced in both 
mington, Del., in November, 1914. Houses of Congress on the afternoon of the day on which the 
Second. All that part of the annual report of the ] 


egislative Democratic 
committee of the National Grange Which deals with the subjeec 
of rural credits. 

Third. All that part of the annual address of Oliver Wilson. 
Master of the Nati mal Grange, which deals with the subject of 
rural credits 


Fourth. Resolut ms ado 


caucus decided, at a night Session, that “ rural 
credits” should be stricken from the congressional program. 
The whole matter then went over to the next session of Con- 
| sress. Your committee had favored the postponement of the 
matter, but there seemed to be a determination to rush it 
through until it became known what kind of bill the 
pted at a conference of officers of sey- | mittee would report, when there was a mighty 
eral State granges and of the farm press, held at Washington, caucus to strike it from the program. 
I. C.. November 22 20, 1914. Later your entire legislative committee met in 
Fifth. A digest of the more important European farm- and, after a conference with Senator Hortts. 
lnortsage systems, showing relation of the various Governments | BULKLEY and BATHRICK, and many other Congressmen and Sena- 
thereto, by Mr. F. J. H. von Engelken, of Kast Palatka, Fla., |! tors, we decided to indorse the Hollis-Bulkley bill: not because 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








sin he failure of such a system, once inaugurated, would in 
t! pon the farmers hardships in excess of those under which 
tlic yored fore measures were taken for their relief. 


ment. This bank has the legal status of a private bank, but it 
is endowed with State funds, of which 1,000,000 marks have 
been advanced to the bank free of interest, besides a further 


be ‘on, Wuropean Governments almost invariably | loan of 4,000,000 marks on which 3 per cent interest is charged. 
he n in active partnership with their farmers in solving | This subsidy naturally gives the Government a wholesome right 
1] of their financial requirements. Some have as- | of inspection and supervision. 
i | directly by providing funds; others more indirectly, either | The working capital and current expenses of the bank are 
by iz the rength of the Government behind the securities, | supplied by members’ shares. the two above-menti« ned loans 
the case of France, by appropriating utright a large } advanced by the State, and the issue of mortgage bonds and 
vy to be d in purchasing a portion of the secur- | notes. 
ssued AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS—GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN, 
rs “ '. 1 ¥ rereh Ol hie > teu ‘ " . ° ° » . ‘ . 
ve lentar part hip w d in a country be | Agricultural credit associations of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
4 } ss 1 » 99 { 1 ‘ ( stom rough le: ! a ; . J : . . : : 
7 nee + of tl vw fi ae a gon cana } enjoy the most powerful support of the Government, which has 
{ ( assistance on the pa f the Governme ¢ liad baad da Se oh sii 2 . ; . a ‘ . 
lb assi Ice ¢ : met ae OF Um vernmen ‘r , lat : | not only placed at the disposal of the central institution a credit 
oO e clon > ly is neeeante meni or ’ P . . _ . -- 
yu ided by thi ‘ pted meaning of the word, | of about 1,500,000 marks at a low rate of interest, but has 
ni t will be frequently used in the discussion of the meas- 


i 


: ; granted considerable amounts from the State treasury for the 
ure now before Congress, it may be pointed out that govern- : 


mental subsidy, or aid, may take even more potent forms than 
mel nancial assistance. For the purpose of inteHigently con- 


payment of the expenses of the federation and the work of 
inspection. 


LAND BANK OF WIESBADEN—NASSAU, 
ideving the data which follows, governmental aid, whatever The Land Bank of Wiesbaden 
may be its form, must be considered as coming within the 
meaning of the word “ subsidy.” 

While believing that the provision incorporated in section 30 
of the bill referred to above is a vital one, the writer is not 


was established 70 vears ago 
to furnish small farmers with money on mortgage. It is a 
national bank and under the control of the administration of 
the provincial government. The government guarantees the 
payment of bonds issued against farm-mortgage security. 


})1 idiced in favor of governmental assistance to the system AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION AXONY 
\\ 1 this measure proposes to inaugurate. It may, under ; : 

. a ve : : | The Agricultural Credit Association of Saxony was founded 
our peculiar conditions, succeed without it; it may succeed | .. ose." ae area Soe Sor ae aT a cL ee nae 
only with it: it is in the hope that ht assistance may lin 1865 on a cooperative basis by agricultural estate owners. 

ily Wi i e il is I I Ope j MO LLG ‘ i ah ately 1h 1 : * aes . . = +e ° ° - : - 
- : a rr he association was endowed with particular privileges by the 
be rendered to those upon whom w devolve the making of this | : ; ap ; * at ee cee 8 
: | royal Saxon Government, which at the outset provided it with 


portant decision that the following digest is presented: ar 1 3 fe 1s 0) : = a ; 
anits io mou f 1.900,000 marks to meet its first finan- 
GERMANY—THE PRUSSIAN LANDSCHAFTEN pital to the amount ¢ VUY,000 marsxs to mcet its first finan 


Unquestionably the most important system of land-mortgage | — - ISTRI 


. AUSTRIA, 
e ‘xistence ¢ ie prese ay is th: Vhich is known ‘ ial : > ; Pedi : 1 ; —_— 
: exist +9 the: J resent day is that wi h . . a : In Austria no single financial institution deals exclusively 
-russin se tel ts importance il e Lact } was } : . : rn 
ins R IARC. I ae i e<* |} with the needs and requirements ef mortgage credit. The sai 
that it is the system to which belongs the credit of being | ;, } : 


the first successful institution of its kind; in the fact that the | 
esnits achiever vj ive heen ; t factor in bringing inte : ie ~ Sige ea ; : , : 

3 Sores h ? by = har oan : oe ; a ; 1 = , ; | P nt : At present the principal part of the business of making loans 
fe organizations of various kinds ‘oughout the work aving 2 : SR ae 

life organizations of various kinds througa € wol 1aVINS | gn pea] property is in the 


ings banks and the mortgage institutions especially created for 


purpose participate in extending such facilities. 


f 





hei bj I lyi f ; ‘ | hands of the savings banks. These 
for yeir et > TD) or iortgenge credit to armers " 7 5 “ Soest “ 7 
for their object the supplying of mortgage el a tt carers | banks, guaranteed by the c adiministrations, began to get a 
upon reasonable and workable bases; and, finally, in the fact : 








. 2 ae foothold in Austria at the beginning of the last century. 
that it was brought into life by governmental mandate. — Institutions. eanectally. crested. fer. aaxicuiters! purposes oii 
_ As originally created by I rederick the Great (1770 to L155), the | the Galician Realty Credit Society, founded in 1865, the Austro 

BI as ‘haften were compulsory asso ations ot - Aree ¢ r manorial | Silesian Realty Credit Institute of Silesia. founded in 1869, as 
andowners within a Province, the estates of all such proprietors, | wel as 15 others in the different Provinces. These institutions 
whether borrowers or not, being compulsorily involved in the guar- | have very little working capital, which is raised by the issue of 
anty of the bonds of the association of that Province. (Cahill.) | mortgage bonds. These are secured in the first instance by the 

This unceremonious but practical governmental aid was un-| morteage itself, next by the assets of the institution, and, finally 
questionably the foundation upon which the subsequent suc- |}. ¢ho enaranty of the provincial government : , ve 
cess of these associations rested. Instead of itself offering or 7 ; 
supplying the additional security over and above that provided 
by the value of the actual property mortgaged, which supported 
the ids issued, the Government created by mancate a fur- 
ther artificial but real support by forcing nonborrowing land- 
owners to join in assuming the obligations of the borrowers. It 
is not surprising that bonds issued by the landschaften asso- 
intions rank high, nor is it to be wondered at that the system 
was suecessfal. 

While the Prussian landschaften associations still maintain 
the same principles upon which they were originally created, 
they have been strengthened from time to time by extensive 
rivileges granted them by the State, among which is the right 
0 seize mortgaged property without adopting legal procedure. , / 
PEASANT BANK OF WEST PRUSSIA—MIDDLE CLASS BANK OF WEST PRUSSIA. The Land Mortgage — - Tn aa ae in 1564. 

ti : . . 4 t isa Government institution, and bonds issued by it 1re guar 

hese two institutic ns are founded und r the law of 1909, Se Si ilies inane, A. clause to this effect vs eeuwted 
enacted in West Prussia and in the Province of Posen. The es the bonds. A further privilege accorded it is the authority 
State placed at the service of penae as ha e85 me a 
‘| 
| 


HUNGARY. 

The Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute was founded in 1863, 
to control land mortgages of the larger estates. Toward its 
establishment the treasury contributed $200,000, and later on 
the legislature endowed it with very valuable privileges and 
favors, i. e., special rights with reference to executions, exemp- 
tion of bonds from taxation, ete. 

In 1879 an institution similar to the Hungarian Land Mort- 
gage Institute was created for the benefit of smaller land- 
owners. The State contributed to it a capital sum equal to that 
appropriated to the Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute, and it 
was granted the same privileges and favors. 

BOHEMIA. 








proximately $60,000,000) for the purpo of reculati the vested in it ‘to seize land in case of nonpayment without re- 
(Approximate aoU, \ l 2 pl ose oOo & i ly 3 i $ 

as = : course to a lawsuit. 

1ti CTs alt 

hands. Th 

7,600 peasant farms and 165 


ts and to preserve German property in German 
e results obtained have been very satisfactory, not 


large farms having been 


WITZERLAND, 

The Canton banks of Switzerland are Government institu- 
tions, and have been established in at least balf the Cantons. 
(A Swiss Canton corresponds to a German Province or an 
American State.) These banks make loans upon rea! estate and 
dwelling houses with building lot and garden up to two-thirds 
of their value; upon land alone, up to three-fourths its value; 
upon factories, up to one-third their value. 

The capital of these institutions is furnished by the Canton 
| governments. It is supplied either from the treasury direct or 
is secured by the government by an issue of bonds. The debtors 
for these bonds are the Cantons, but the interest payments are 
taken care of by the banks. 

As an illustration, the Zurich Canton Bank was established in 
1870 with a capital of 6,000,000 francs, this sum having 
received from the Canton treasury. In the course of years this 
paid-up capital was increased through the issue of bonds by the 





oc | n 


IAN CENTRAL LAND CREDIT JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, 

( ated in 1870, this organization was founded to meet a 
financial situation in whieh the landschaften, with their ex- 
usive character, offered no sufficient help. While receiving 

» direct financial assistance from the Government, the bank 
Was granted the right of issuing bearer bills, was freed from 
he cu ations under which like in- 

stitutions had labored, and was further preferred to private 
wortgage banks by receiving a royal commissioner appointed 





BAVARIAN AGRICULTURAI BANK, 
Phe Bavarian Agricultural Bank was ineorporated in 1896, 
after the by-laws had been approved by the Bavarian Govern- 














Canton government, until it now amounts to 30,000,000 frances. 


The interest which the bank pays the Canton does not exceed, on | 
the average, 4 per cent. 
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ITALY. | 

Land-mortgage credit in Italy is handled by two classes of in- 
stitutions—the savings banks in northern Italy and the Govern- 
ment banks (the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily) in 
southern Italy. 

The savings banks are public-utility corporations— institutions 
without shareholders and, consequently, with no distribution of 
dividends. ‘The capital of these institutions was obtained by | 
donations made by the communes and Provinces and by benefac- 
tors’ foundations. 

The credit facilities offered the farmers by the Bank of Naples 
and the Bank of Sicily, through the intermediary institutions, 
cover the entire field of agricultural credit—short-term and long- 
term mortgages, as well as warehouse credit. (The last men- 
tioned provides for loans up to three-fourths the value of crops 
deposited by farmers in warehouses. ) 

Local rural-credit institutions had their beginning in south- 
ern Italy about 1895. After floundering along rather aimlessly 
and with little success, in 1901 the Bank of Naples and in 1906 
the Bank of Sicily were authorized by law to open special 
branches for their assistance. A special law passed in 1907 
authorized a special tax which by 1911 had in the case of the 
Bank of Sicily aggregated 4,000,000 lire. This fund is used for 
agricultural eredit purposes only. 

Interesting is the land reclamation in the Roman Campagna. 
A law passed in 1910 gave the Government power to expropriate 
by compulsory sale the lands of owners refusing to take the 
necessary steps to carry out this reclamation. Capital necessary 
for reclaiming lands is supplied to landowners direct by the 
Government at 24 per cent interest. 

T4870— 14348 





HOLLAND. 

In this country the problem of systematizing the land-mort- 
cage business has been only in the last few years receiving 
attention. In 1908 the administration established the Mortgage 
Bank of Eindhoven. It was incorporated as a stock company, 
with a capital of 1,000,000 florins. 

The only financial assistance rendered by the Government so 
far to this and kindred institutions is by lending “ subventions ” 
in order to help them meet expenses of supervision and inspec- 
tion over branch banks, and by giving “ subventions” to branch 
banks to defray the expenses of establishment. It is now being 
investigated, however, in how far the postal savings bank and 
the State insurance bank can assist these institutions by placing 
some of their reserves on notes of the rural mortgage banks 
and, in the ease of the postal savings bank, by lending them 
money for long terms at reasonable rates of interest. 

NORWAY. 

The original capital of the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of 
Norway was furnished by and belongs to the State. Repay- 
ment of this capital ean not be called for until and unless the 
bank has fulfilled all its undertakings and has ceased to exist. 

On the capital furnished by the State the bank pays 4 per 
cent interest, which is taken from the surplus receipts after the 
payment of all interest due and all costs of management. If in 
any year the surplus is insufficient to pay to the treasury the 
whole amount of interest due, it is supplemented out of the 
reserve fund. Should the reserve fund in turn be insufficient, 
the treasury is credited with the money owing and payment is 
made as soon as the profits permit. Such a debt, however, 
carries no interest. : 

FRANCE, 

Land-mortgage credit in France is handled by the Land Credit 
Bank (Crédit Foncier), which institution was founded in 1852. 
The bank’s capital was fixed at 25,000,000 francs. The Govern- 
ment granted the bank a subsidy of 10,000,000 francs, to be 
invested in proportion to the amount of loans effected. This 
subsidy was invested by the Government in successive accounts, 
and the total amount of 10,000,000 franes was not utilized until 
in 1864, at which time the loans effected by the Crédit Foncier 
had reached the sum of 200,000,000 franes. The 10,000,000 
franes subsidy uever bas been included in the bank’s capital. 

rhe Crédit Foncier enjoys a monopoly of the land-mortgage 
business in France. 

RUSSIA, 

In an attempt to solve its landlord-and-tenant problem the 
Russian Government established in 1882 the Peasants’ Land 
Mortgage Bank. The institution at first gave assistance to 
groups of peasants—that is, villages and communities—to come 
Into possession of land. About 1895 this policy was changed, 
and since that time the endeavor has been to discourage the 
community life and encourage the peasants to live on their 


farms. 
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have guaranteed their bonds The farm 
ers helped to pay those bonds, pioneered the land, paid high 
and extortionate interest rates to a hord f 
Recently un increase of railroad rates was granted, which is 
a tax upon agriculture and consumption This may be just 
but the farmer will pay his share of the increase 
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to loan on mortgages, and little, if any, r 
from this law. ‘To say that the Federal r 
a remedy in lieu of a proper fal 
law is the veriest nonsense and wil! not fool the farm it 
was not considered a proper remedy by anyone at the time the 
was made. The advocates of farm cred en 
were put off with a promise that if they would keep ‘ of 
that bill they would be given a real farm-credit law { 
Many Congressmen of all parties, and the farm en 
erally, expected this promise to be fulfilled, but farm credi 
was cut out of the program at the iast moment and the Cor 
mittee on Banking and Currency ceased to work on the Dill. 
We had hoped it would be taken up this session and pu d to 
a finish, but the President in his message says, “‘ It can not 
We have made investigation of the reason why this may be 
First. The President objects to the Government-aid ture 
irt of the Members of Congress seem to «de a 
mer to thems« lives and want the ses lh ‘ d 
is a strong element of influence of ri 
money-lending interests which are fearful that intere 5 
may be generally lowered and their profits curtailed. 
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the proposed safe and practical Government aid in fart | 
The experience of every leading nation on earth in f r 
helpful forms of Government aid proves t] there ni 
at no period of th ra d 
any taxpayer be called upon to pay a ce d t n 
aid to agriculture. The | pro] d 
credit is in sharp conti to ( d 
above, which do tax the people 
1 Grange propose h aid as y 
a low and steady rate of inter phold the { 
is opp sed to measul which w 
power to ce interest rates ¢ l 
t limitat s by the Feder 
e Bulkley-Hollis bill was a compromise tentat 
1 with the hope for a 
to millions of mortgage-overburdened farmers 
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deference, howe I certain powers in le 

ful of getting something done, the grange 

of the details of the Buthrick bill but retaining its principles. 
It seen fter we had shown this spirit of compromise 
that we are facing a policy of delay and an insistence upon 
the last tribute to wnyielding opinions of others. In the 
me me, a bad condition of agricultural decadence is going 
on to the discouragement and ruin of many and the profit of 
a fe We do not claim that better farm credit is all there is 
to be done, but it is a necessary thing that farmers can not do 


effectively without proper legislation. 

We have very little p: nee with those who contend that 
the helpless should help themselves. It is palpably one means 
of preventing anything being done to suggest that a farmer, 
struggling in the grip of an 8 to 10 per cent mortgage, which 
the best proceeds of his farm can not pay, shall help himself. 

We have less cattle, less sheep and hogs, and less of many 
other food products per capita than we had 10 years ago. We 
have less population on the farm in proportion to the whole 
population than then. We have more mortgage per farm and 
less per farm which to grow food and pay the 
mortgage. Farm tenantry is rapidly and progressively increas- 
ing, and as this increases the production per acre is sure to 
decrease. These and other facts prove that this question is a 
problem of great importance to the man in the city as well as 


acres upon 


to the man in the country. We therefore appeal to the general 
public, not to the farmers alone, for an aroused sentiment in 
this matter. 

Our farms are our sources of food supply and the success of 
agriculture is vital to the Government and all our citizens. 
We ask much less than the condition demands, and in no 
respect does our request put to hazard the resources of any 


class of our citizens, unless it may be the very few who have 
mide their eash of greater profit in high interest rates than 
comes to the laborer and small capital of the average farmer. 
OLIVER WILson, Master, 
T. C. ATKESON, 
H. J. PATTERSON, 
Legislative Committee of the National Grange. 





Warehouse Bill. 


EXTENSI( IN OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
TENNESSEE, 





OF 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, December 21, 1914. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to have 
full opportunity to this measure on the floor of the 
House, but since the motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill has served to shut off debate, I avail myself of the privilege 
of expressing my views on the measure by extending my remarks 
in the Recorp, 

I regret that it became necessary to pass this bill under a 
suspension of the rules of the House, for it has the effect of not 
hutting off a full discussion of the measure but also pre- 
vents the offering of any amendment. This makes it necessary 
to vote for or against the bill as it is drawn. I had hoped to 
have the opportunity of offering an amendment to the bill spe- 
cifically designating tobacco one of the staple and non- 
perishable agricultural products to which it shall apply. I am 
sure the bill in its present form applies to tobacco, but I pre- 
ferred to see such an amendment as I have suggested adopted 
so that there would be no necessity of securing the consent or 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. The chairman of the 


discuss 


only 


as 


Agricultural Committee, who will be a member of the conference 
committee, has assured me, however, that if the bill is passed in 
its sent form he will see to it that tobacco is added in the 
conference between the two Houses, and I therefore cheerfully 


vote for the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
because this is the only way in which the bill can be passed at 
an early date 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to issue 
licenses to warehouses in which are stored staple and non- 
hable agricultural products whenever the owner or oper- 
ator of such warehouse applies to him for a license. Such 
warehouses as are licensed will thus become subject to super- 
vision by the Secretary of Agriculture and products stored 
therein will be subject to inspection and classification. 

Legislation of this kind is needed not merely as an emergency 
relief measure, but as a permanent system of marketing our 


peri 
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vislution, and hope- | crops. The difficulties which have confronted the cotton and 
receded from some | tobacco grower on account of the unfortunate war conditions in 


Europe have only served to emphasize the importance and 
necessity of providing a better method of marketing our farm 
products. When war was declared by practically all of the na- 
tions of Europe the cotton and tobacco growers found that the 
foreign markets were closed to them and that it was impossible 
to move the immense amount of cotton and tobacco which is pro- 
duced annually in this country and sold in the markets of Eu- 
rope. With a great portion of last year’s crop unsold and the 
large crop of this year nearly ready to be gathered, it became 
apparent at once that proper legislation had not been enacted to 
provide adequate and safe storage facilities. It is true that 
many of the States have upon their statute books laws making 
provision for the licensing and regulation of warebouses. but 
national legislation is particularly needed in order to bring our 
system of storing and marketing farm products into closer rela- 
tionship with the national banking system of the country. The 
critical situation thus suddenly thrust upon the cotton and to- 
bacco producer has emphasized the necessity of providing some 
means whereby the farmer can more readily and easily secure 
a fair and adequate advance or loan upon his crop when he 
finds himself unable to dispose of it at a fair value, and thus 
enable him to tide over present difficulties without being sub- 
jected to the necessity of sacrificing the product of his year's 
toil to the speculator, who is able to buy and hold for a profil. 

The new currency law, which, in my judgment, is one of the 
greatest constructive measures passed by this Democratic Con- 
gress or, indeed, by any Congress since the Civil War, provides 
that national banks may rediscount the notes of farmers based 
on agricultural products. For the first time, under this law, 
agricultural products have been recognized as a proper basis for 
credit. It is therefore important that proper legislation shall 
be passed which will give to the farmer all the possible benefits 
and advantages which can be derived from this provision of the 
law. Undoubtedly warehouse receipts or certificates issued by 
a bonded warehouse, operating under a Government license will 
have a recognized standing in the business world and will be 
more readily accepted when offered for sale or tendered to the 
banks as security for an advance of money. No bank would 
hesitate for a moment to make a loan which was secured by ¢ 
Government licensed warehouse receipt for such staples as 
tobacco, cotton, or grain, and which showed on its face their 
grade and value. If this bill is passed, a producer of tobacco 
or of cotton or grain can, if he desires to do so, store his product 
in a licensed warehouse, have it classified and graded, and use 
the certificate issued therefor either to borrow money from his 
bank to tide him over present difficulties or sell it outright or use 
it in payment of his obligations. 

The bill as originally introduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from Georgia applied to cotton alone. By unanimous consent 
the Senate amended it so that its provisions should also apply 
to tobacco. Every Senator realized that the reasons which made 
a measure of this kind necessary for cotton just as strongly 
showed its necessity for tobacco. The bill then came to the 
House and was referred to the Agricultural Committee. That 
committee has presented a substitute, making the provisions 
of the bill apply specifically to cotton and grain, and to quote 
its language “‘ such other agricultural products designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be staple and nonperishable.” I 
have not the slightest doubt but that the Secretary will promptly 
and readily designate tobacco as such a product. But I am at 
a loss to know why the House committee should have de- 
liberately omitted specific mention of tobacco, which was put 
into the bill by unanimous action of the Senate, and in ‘ts place 
substitute grain, which was not considered by the Senate when 
the bill passed that body. I can only explain it on the ground 
that tobaceo is grown in a comparatively limited area of the coun- 
try, four-fifths of the entire crop being raised in the five States 
of Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Ohio. 

I find that there is no Representative from any one of these 
States on the committee, whereas the grain and cotton sections 
are very ably represented, and I have thought that possibly 
the members of the committee did not fully appreciate the 
importance and yalue of this great staple which represents the 
wealth of hundreds of thousands of citizens of our country. I 
have no quarrel with the committee for adding grain to the 
bill. On the contrary, I approve its action in this respect. But 
I do object to the elimination of tobacco as one of the specific 
products legislated for in this bill. One million two hundred 
and sixteen thousand one hundred acres of tobacco were 
planted in 1918. There was produced 963,734,000 pounds, which 
was worth more than $122,483,000. This great and valuable 
crop was grown on more than 300,000 farms, and, as I have 
said, four-fifths of it was produced in five States of the Union. 
In these sections it is the chief money crop. Its production 
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involves a vast amount of labor, which only those who live in | tirely optional with him as to whether he shall do s 1] 
the tobaeco-producing sections and who have worked in it in all | apply or not as he chooses. But I do believe tl 

of the various stages of its growth and preparation for the mar- | passed its advantages will be quickly recognized, and 

ket can appreciate. I dare say there is no one crop produced in | Serve to bring our banking terest to oser an t 
this country of which a greater percentage is shipped abroad | effective working relationship with the marketing of 

o- which brings more gold to this country in proportion to the | products. And let me say just here, 1 egis n 

value of the whole crop. Particularly is this true of the} important to the farmer than legislation w 

tobacco produced in the district I have the honor to represent | improve the system and method of marketi f 

on this floor, and in the neighboring counties of Kentucky and | The farmer does not need so much to be told . 

certain sections of Virginia, which constitute what is known as | crops as he needs to be given information as ’ ( 
the dark-tobacco belt or district. Fully 80 per cent of this | find the best markets and secure the best p fo 

tobacco is exported and sold to Germany, Austria, Italy, and | of his toil. I introduced a bil 1 Congress 801 

some other European countries, most of which exercise a Goy- | ing to establish a bureau of markets for this \ 

ernment monopoly in its purchase and sale. In addition to this, | And I am glad that Congress, in an appropr 


tobacco brings in a Government revenue nearly equal to its} thorized the establishment of such a Bureau of M 


value. Our Government now derives more than $70,000,000 | sure it will accomplish great good in helping to estab 
every year from this source. This can be said of no other] at home and abroad the best and most avail e mark 
agricultural product. Are not those millions of loyal and splen- | our farm products. It seems to me that it is this infor 
did citizens who are dependent upon the production of tobacco | and aid which the farmer most needs, and I am glad that the 
for their comfort entitled to the same consideration and treat- | Agricultural Department is now giving this problet f the 
ment accorded to others? farmers its best study and attention 

As I have said, I have not the slightest doubt but that the I do not contend that this bill will by anv u 
Secretary will promptly designate tobacco; but why should | plete relief in times when the prices of our f 
the House not follow the unanimous lead of the Senate and} depressed for any cause. But I do regard it as an ¢ 
do so? Why leave it to the discretion of any one man? Neither | wise and proper measure in bebalf of the far r ui if t 
cotton nor any other agricultural product affords a safer secur- | privileges granted by it are tak idvantage of, it w ford 
ity or, in my judgment, one quite so safe. It is as good as gold | opportunities for relief which are not now obt ble. It is, J] 
itself. In normal times there is an active and pressing demand | believe, a distinct and necessary step in the interes he 
for it in foreign countries as well as a great demand for certain | farmer. When he finds himself unable to disp f } luet 
types for domestic consumption. for a fair price and is not able to carry his cre indefinitely, if 

When properly prized into hogsheads it will last for many | will afford him a better opportunity to obtain a loun on reason 
years without danger of spoiling or deteriorating in value. | able terms, thus enabling him to hold it until a satis ry 
There is an even greater and more pressing necessity at the | market can be obtained. In that way he will derive the profit 
present time for this bill to apply to tobacco than to either cot- | from his labor which is his due, rather than the speculator, to 
ton or grain, for which there is a great demand for domestic | whom he must otherwise of necessity sell it. We spend ch 


consumption. In the case of grain, the demand is certain to be | time passing legislation for the benefit of our great commercial 
increased rather than lessened by the war in Europe. I am ]|and manufacturing interests, which is right and proper Mr 


aware that there is also a great demand for tobacco of certain | Speaker, here is an opportunity to enact legi on for tl 
tvpes for domestic consumption, but, as I have said, this is not | benefit of another class of our citizens, 1 


true of tobacco which is grown in the section from whence I] product of whose toil is the very foundati 
come, for our market is to a great extent confined to the coun- j stability, the wealth, and the glory of our N ( I 


tries now at war with each other, and on that account our mar- | hope that there will not be a dissenting \ 
ket is for the time being entirely cut off. And I venture the | passage of this bill. 
opinion that the situation has proven to be as bad for those All the tobacco grower needs is little relief 
types of tobacco for which there is a greater demand for do- | enable him to tide over his present difficult situatio 1 
mestiec consumption, for we know that it is the custom of home | his crop until a fairer and better price can be obtained 
manufacturers to keep on hand a supply of tobacco sufficient to | it represents a year of hard, honest to It represe 
last them for a year or two. capital necessary to make a crop next year. I! 

And let me say just here that much has been said here and | it represents clothing and comfort for his fam . 
elsewhere about the distressing effect of the war upon the cotton | for his children These comforts and advantax vill be I 
grower. JI do not minimize in the least the necessity of such | in large part if he is forced to sell his crop now rhe ¢ ern 


relief, but I assert that no class of our citizens were harder hit | ment ought not only to encourage him, but, as far as | 





by the unfortunate conditions in Europe than the tobacco} ought to assist him to hold his crop until | k 
grower. There is a greater necessity to provide for tobacco | again made available and a better price can be ob ed 
than there is for cotton, if it be possible for a greater necessity | tobacco. This bill is undoubtedly a step in the right d 
to exist. There is, as I have said, at least a certain domestic | While it affords no pecuniary relief, it do 
demand for cotton which will bring relief to a limited extent. system, which will give the farmer's paper, | “lo 
But four-fifths of the tobacco to which I refer is exported, and | a more dependable status in the business y 
there is absolutely no domestic demand for it. Relief is not so | to use it more ‘effectually as a Sis of 
vital to those who grow grain and other breadstuffs. They will | provide for present needs. 
always find a great market here, and there will doubtless be an The present situation, Mr. Speaker, emphas 
increased demand for their product in the war-ridden countries, | than ever the importance of cooperation and 
because their productivity is in a great measure cut off. But | the farmers. They can best help themselves a: L 
it is not so with tobacco, and those who have last year’s crop | by mutual cooperation. There are those 
and this year’s crop on hand should receive the very fullest | the cotton and tobacco grower should rest1 
consideration on the part of Congress and our Government. year. I do not dispute the wisdom of s 

But, Mr. Speaker, permit me to repeat that I do not look upon | fair, just, and uniform restriction would, it 
his as an emergency measure. It is not a measure which is to | in a common benefit to all; but tl 
serve its purpose for a day. I regard its passage as being of | latures of the States either so well! or so 
permanent importance to the farming classes of the country. | fectually as it can be done by the f 
Whenever conditions, arising from whatever cause, are such | the instrumentality of their ot 


that the farmer can not sell his crop for a price sufficient to | useless, and causeless war tinues : r to i 
pay a fa : 


ir return for his labor, then it becomes important and | Europe continues to exhaust her reso t } 
essential that he be afforded such facilities as will enable him | power of production; if her rive 
to secure advances upon his crop until it can be sold for a fair | lifeblood of the best and st i 
price, Otherwise he will be compelled to sell it at a sacrifice | there wil loubtes be 
to those who are able to buy and hold it for a profit, and thus | for our foodstuffs And | 
see himself deprived of the just fruits of his own hard labor and | many who have heretofor 
Honest toil. And let me say that in such a case the situation is | growing of cott: d tol tul 
net purely local. The farmer needs the money on his crop to | to the growing of more f ; . 
pay his cre litors and provide for his family and his next year’s | This in ( 
work. His creditors need it in turn to pay their creditors, and | sure a better price for 
80 — relief which may be given will do a vast and general I am happy to believe, Mr. Sj} 
~Ood, ef no mal \ I ~ l 


There is nothi 
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compulsory about the pending bill. No ware- | very en ! elief wy 
the old markets. The Stat ey 


Houseman is compelled to apply for a license. It is left en- | ing of 
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ceived assurances that tobacco is not regarded as a contraband 
of war by any of the belligerent nations and that shipments may 
be made on neutral vessels and to Germany by way of Rotter- 
dam, in Holland 

The supply.on hand at the outbreak of the war must be soon 
exhausted, and those nations which formerly received their 
sup from us must give their attention to procuring more in 
order to afford comfort and solace to their war-ridden peoples. 
I believe that this country agriculturally, industrially, and com- 
mercially is about to enter upon an era of unparalleled pros- 


perity if we will only exercise patience and take advantage of 


the opportunities confronting us. Only a few days ago I 
noticed a statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commer: to the effect that our foreign commerce 


was rapidly increasing in volume. If this be true now, what 
will be the result when trade conditions adjust themselves to 
the new order of things? The war now going on in Iurope, 
with such frightful loss of life and enormous destruction of 


property, must in the very nature of things bring paralysis 
to her trade and power of production, a paralysis from which 
she can not fully recover for years to come. Our country must 
supply the trade in other countries formerly supplied by 
Hurope. The great markets not only of South America and of 
the Orient but also of Europe are open to the development of 


our trade and commerce. Fortunately we have the resources 
and ability to supply them. We have resources unlimited and 
a soil capable of producing not only enough to feed and clothe 
our 100,000,000 people but also to feed a great portion of the 
entire world. Above all, we have a strong, virile, and enter- 
prising citizenship, the best in the world. That we can measure 


up to the enlarged opportunity for an exteasion of trade there 
can be question. The opportunity exists. The trade is 
there if we will only go after it. I repeat that while we must 
suffer temporarily everything points to an increased prosperity 
in which all the people of this great Nation will share. Con- 
gress should do its part by recognizing the possibilities before 
us and pass all proper and needed legislation which wil! help 
to bring about more speedily this beneficent result. 


no 


National Prohibition. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR. 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tur Hovust or RepresEeNTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December.22, 1914, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, ete., of intoxi- 


cating liquors for beverage purposes, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the question on which we are 
about to vote is born of an earnest purpose of a highly re- 
spectable portion of our people to prohibit liquor traffic through- 
out the country. 

Conceding for the moment all that may be said as to the evils 
and economic loss connected with intemperance, the question 
to be determined at this time is what action shall be taken in 
response to a sudden demand by the resolution for Federal 
force, and what is the effect of the amendment? 

By terms of exception this resolution permits the unlimited 
manufacture of liquor in all States, including prohibition States, 
but seeks to prevent its sale by law, irrespective of controlling 
local sentiment. It is contended it does not submit the ques- 
tion to the will of the people, locally or otherwise, but forcibly 
takes away from the State an opportunity to express its will 
by popular vote; shifts responsibility on Congress and State 
legislatures ; in effect, to disfranchise the people di- 
rectly interested; and takes away rights of State governmental 
control never before questioned. In other words, that it affords 
the shadow and not the substance of a referendum. 

This is not the argument of so-called liquor interests, but the 
conclusion of some of the ablest men in the country, including 
foremost temperance advocates in every party. 

Republican leader MANN, author of the most important moral 
uplift legislation of recent years, Senator BoraAu, and other 
eminent men of the minority party have offered many objec- 
tions against the Hobson resolution, based upon its actual and 
not its intended effect. 

Of equal significance we are advised directly on this subject 
by Eugene W. Chafin, the last Prohibition candidate for Presi- 
dent, who unqualifiedly opposed the Hobson amendment when 
he said in his speech of October 14, 19138: 

Of all foolish and impossible schemes devised to destroy the liquor 
tratlic, this is certainly the worst. 


asks, 
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Again he says: 

Our good friends throughout the United States, who have announced 
themselves in favor of the constitutional amendment scheme, I venture 
to observe, have not a single one of them had before them the facts 
when they committed themselves to such policy. 

Secretary Bryan, a leading temperance advocate, in an edi- 
torial in the Commoner, says: 

A national contest for this amendment would simply divert atten- 
tion without advancing the prohibition movement. 

A great student of government and the country’s foremost 
public official, President Wilson, also says on this subject: 

Every self-governing community. which constitutes a social unit, 
should have the right to control the matter of the regulation or the 
withholding of license. 

During this debate leading temperance advocates on this floor 
have chailenged the wisdom of the amendment and have stated 
they intend to vote against it. Aided by this array of authority 
We must base our judgment on the facts submitted. 

Notwithstanding national prohibition planks have been re- 
peatedly rejected by party platforms, the prohibition question 
was presented in practically every district and State in the 
country less than 60 days ago, and less than 2 per cent of the 
total vote was then cast in favor of a national prohibition ticket. 

When submitted to popular vote, 14 States out of 48 have 
passed prohibitory laws, indicating sentiment in such States, but 
these 14 States possess less than 20 per cent of the proportion- 
ate population of the remaining States. Under existing laws 
every nonprohibition State to-day has a complete right through 
its electorate, by popular vote and without intervention of Con- 
gress, to prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquors in all 
communities within such States. 

At general elections where national policies are determined 
and administrations chosen the result is decided by popular 
vote based on the same constitutional ratio of population in 
every State. That principle governs the selection of repre- 
sentatives from the several States; it is a fundamental right of 
suffrage. Yet the resolution proposes to change law which has 
been accepted for over a century by securing action of State 
legislatures on the subject without regard to the will of the 
people who will be required to enforce the law. 

We are advised its effect will be to permit Arizona with a 
popular vote of 23,722 to have equal power with New York, and 
yet protesting New York casts over a million and a half votes, 
or sixty times the vote of Arizona. The resolution permits 
Nevada with 20,115 votes to offset objecting Pennsylvania, which 
easts 1,220,000 votes. 

Illustrations of its effect are striking when we learn that 
New York’s popular vote equals the total vote of nearly a score 
of smaller States, each of which under the resolution would 
have an equal voice with New York in determining the law for 
New York. Again, with over a million votes, Ohio has recently 
decided prohibition overwhelmingly in the negative by a total 
popular vote more than double the combined vote of Arizona, 
Florida, Delaware, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming; yet every one of these States under the 


resolution would have an equal influence in reversing that 
decision and changing the law for Ohio. 
Even Wisconsin casts more votes than the eight States 


named; but under the amendment Wisconsin has only one- 
eighth of their combined legislative influence in determining the 
law for Wisconsin, although Wisconsin is expected to enforce 
any law determined by these other States. 

Ordinarily no one will question a State’s right to confiscate 
property, destroy revenues, or change men’s habits, if the public 
good as represented by the will of the people expressed at the 
polls demands such action. But the proposed amendment takes 
away a citizen’s right to determine. It empowers legislatures 
of some States that cast less votes than the average congres- 
sional district to measure power equally with the largest in the 
country—to compel a surrender of local or State control over 
men and revenues to minor Commonwealths vastly dispropor- 
| tionate in size or in national importance, and yet it gives them 
all equal legislative power, without responsibility for the en- 
forcement of their legislative action. 

We have been shown by many speakers the demoralizing 
effect of repealing excise laws where prohibition is not enforced. 
Will the passage of the resolution aid or retard the cause it 





seeks to serve? On this point the opinions of several leading 
men have been quoted. 

Enforcement of law can only be insured through supporting 
popular sentiment. This is the experience of every officer who 
has to deal with courts, witnesses, and juries. 

What will be the effect if small States, through legislative 
action, attempt to control the habits of men living in populous 
States where such rights have never been questioned, where the 
entire State machinery for enforcement is controlled by oppos- 
ing interests, and where unlimited manufacture is permitted? 
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for a Federal law, far interstate 
‘rned, and Congress passed the Federal em- 
statute, and later amended and improved it; 
limited the application of that act 


Soon SO 


demand 


Was cone 


came as 


commerce 





plovers liability 


very carefully 


(C‘ongress 


to common carriers by railroad, so the steamboats were not in- 
volved in the act 

The shipping interest reviewed the situation and observed | 
that, as 1 have already shown, they had always been liable to | 
descendants for death on the high seas under the common-sense 


laws of all the civilized nations except England, and that they | 
were liable under English law under the Lord Campbell act | 
since 1546; and that they were linble under State laws of all | 
the States of the American Union, surely within the 3-mile 
limit on the ocean and on all inland waterways; but they con- | 
soled themselves with the thought that American State laws | 
did not extend into the high seas beyond the 3-mile limit. So 


they were willing leave good enough alone. They did not 
bother the Maritime Law Association. They seemed satisfied, 
hoping to escape something on the high seas; and they were 
further gratified that the State laws were not very strong 
against them yet, and that, if Congress acted, that body 
might bind the shipping companies as tight as it had bound the 
railroads in the employers’ liability law. So “let good enough 
alone” was the policy. 

There is a Federal employers’ liability law that changes the 


to 


so 


as 





common-law rule, as I have already stated, but the framers of 
that act were particular to limit its scope to deaths and injuries 
by common carriers by railroad. An interstate common car- 
rier by steamboat, or by any other means, does not come under 
its provisions. It has no application to the sea or to any death 
unless incurred in interstate commerce by railroad. 

In the meantime, however, a jurisprudence was being estab- 








































































lished for the “mighty main” for this area of the high seas 
outside State jurisdiction. Judge Adison Brown in 18983, 
City of Norwalk (55 Fed. Rep., 98), had enforced the New 


York State death liability statute in the navigable waters of 
the State of New York, and Judge William H. Taft had deliv- 
ered the opinion of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth District in the case of Robinson v. The Detroit & 
Canada Steam Navigation Co. (20 C. C. A., 86), applying the 
death statute of Canada in a proceeding in personam, where 
the injury causing death had occurred in Canadian Great Lakes 
waters. 

Then came the Hamilton case (207 U. S., 398). Two Delaware 
vessels had collided on the high seas outside the 3-mile limit, 
off the Virginia Kight persons were drowned. The 
State law of Delaware provides for this death liability, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States enforced this Delaware law 
the same as if the accident had occurred on the land, proceeding 
on the theory that the ships were in truth a part of the State 
of Delaware, whether in the middle of the ocean or tied up in 
a home port. 

Thus the State laws came to be enforceable wherever the 
ship might go in its course around the globe. The law of its 
State went with it. It came from an evolution of the idea of 
the sovereignty of the ship’s flag, which is laid down in a gen- 
eral way in Lindstrom v. International Navigation Co. 
Fed , 475), Judge Wallace speaking for the Circuit Court: 


on 
or 


coast. 


The territorial sovereignty of a State extends to a vessel of the State 
when it is upon the high seas, the vessel being deemed a part of the 
territory of the State to which it belongs; and it follows that a State 
statute which creates a liability or authorized a recovery for the con- 


sequences of a tortious act operates as efficiently upon the vessel of a 
State when it beyond its boundaries as it does when it is physically 
within the State. 

Following the Delaware case, known as the Hamilion case, 
came the La Bourgogne, which further established the doctrine. 
In this case the court applied the law of France to this French 
vessel and held that the claimants could recover and partici- 
pate in the find. The wreck of the La Bourgogne in collision 
with the British ship occurred, as I remember, in 1905. 

The shipping interests found that the courts were holding 
them liable for death wherever they turned—if a foreign ship 
on the high seas under the law of the flag, and if an American 


Is 


ship under the law of the particular State. Right after the 
La Bourgogne ease they became very busy, as the record will 
: show. All feeling of security and safety from this death lia- 
bility vanished. So the next best thing was to have a weak, 
ineflicient, archaic Federal law passed providing for admiralty 
trinl, where they can escape juries and the States and take 


advantage of such other liberal turns as they could incorporate 
in the bill to save themselves from widows and orphans. 

I have looked up the record of this legislation, in part at least, 
and I find it has had a checkered career. Many bills were in- 
troduced, but only recently have the shipowners got real busy 
on the subject. 


(123 | 


law, did not contain the “ pecuniary damages 
other defenses against liability incorporated in this pending act. 





On March 6, 1900, Mr. Boutell, of Illinois, introduces a bill, 
H. R. 9197, which restricted subject matter to boats or indi- 
viduals or corporations carrying passengers or freight between 
American and foreign ports, provided for jury as at common 
” clause or certain 


It did not preserve the shipowners’ right to limit liability under 
navigation laws. The American Bar Association in its annual 


| meeting in 1900 indorses the bill, but suggests elimination of 


jury trial and other amendments. 

On February 7, 1902, Mr. Boutell again introduces the act. 
He leaves off the jury-trial provision, but provides for juris- 
diction of the “cireuit court as court of law,” which would 
really give jury trial. He adds the section saving to ship- 
owners their right to limit liability under navigation laws. 


In 1904 Senator Depew introduces the bill as S. 5564 in 
the Senate and Mr. Sherman in the House as H. R. 9880. By 


this time the shipowners had begun to get busy. Nothing is 
said about jury trial. Pecuniary damages is written into the 
bill. Shipowners’ right to limit ‘iability is especially preserved ; 
the scope of the act is confined to injuries on vessels carrying 
passengers or freight. Other defenses and safeguards against 
widows and orphans getting judgment are added, and it is 
provided that in no case shall judgment exceed $5,000. 

In 1906 Mr. Sherman again introduces the bill as H. R. 
11486. It is the same bill. Nothing said about jury trial nor 
as to court jurisdiction. Doubtless it would have come solely 
under admiralty jurisdiction, and, of course, jury trial would 
have been denied. The American Bar Association and the 
steamboat companies were against jury trial. 

On January 11, 1909, Mr. Jenkins, who died in 1911 as Fed- 
eral judge in Porto Rico, introduces the bill as H. R. 25807. 
and Senator LopeéE introduces the identical bill in the Senate 
on January 12, 1909, as S. 8397. The same bill is introduced by 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey as H. R. 15811 on December 17, 1909. 
The American Bar Association passed strong resolutions in- 
dorsing the bill at the meeting of that association in August, 
1909, 


On June 7, 1911, Mr. BRANDEGEE introduces the bill in the 
Senate as S. 2675 and on May 23, 1912, Senator BRANDEGEE 


introduces as 8S. 6980 practically the bill we have now pending. 
Several changes are made. The admiralty jurisdiction is plainly 
set forth and jury trial is thereby made certainly beyond the 
right of the claimant. The scope of the action is,enlarged so as 
to cover any tort involving death on the water, whether aris- 
ing from shipping, bathing, hunting, docking, construction work, 
or in any other manner. One year is fixed as the period of 
limitation for the commencement of the suit. The negligence 
fence against damage liability is strengthened against the 
widows and orphans. On May 22, 1912, Mr. Peters, of Magsa- 
chusetts, introduces the bill in its last-mentioned form in the 
House as H. R. 24764 and then, June 17, 19138, Mr. Peters again 
introduces it as H. R. 6148 in the form it is now pending. 


SHIPPING INTERESTS LOBBY FOR BILL. 


The first committee report to come out was during the second 
session of the present Congress. The great anxiety and un- 
usual desire of the shipowners for this bill now is due mainly 
to the stringent laws the present awakened conscience of the 
people have caused to be enacted in the State and are proposing 
in the Nation. With one accord the shipowners pray for 
deliverance. They were perfectly satisfied till State laws came 
to be applied. Their claim that they want to supply a liabil- 
itv against themselves is as silly as it sounds. 

On Mareh 31, 1910, during the hearing on this bill before the 
Senate committee, the great proctors in admiralty being pres- 
ent, Mr. Huaues, one of the committee members, announced 
that he had a wire from Edward C. Plummer asking him to 
state that he favored this bill. “ Mr. Plummer,” it is added, 
“is from Bath, Me., and is counsel for the Atlantie Carriers’ 
Association, which includes all the large coasting steamers in 
the coal trade.” 

Mr. R. M. Hughes, attorney for British Steamship Co., mem- 
ber of committee before this hearing in support of the bill. 

Mr. Herman A. Kelley was at the above hearing. He is an 
attorney from Cleveland. Here is what he said: 


I represent the lake interests here. I feel that the very clear state- 





ment made as to the merit of the bill can not be improved upon. 


This is the Mr. Kelley who was attorney for the Thompson 
Towing & Wrecking Association already cited—Two hundred 
and fifth Federal Reporter, page 209. 

Other attorneys there representing lake shipping interests 
were all very friendly to the bill. 

















Mr. Lawrence Kneeland, attorney, 438 Cedar Street, New 
York. before the House hearing on August 6, 1912, on behalf 


of this bill, said: 


! 


Judiciary Committee and hoodwink its members an ke ! 
ere and support the bill if they can re ‘ 
ve big salaries for doing that very kind of t 5 


Gentlemen, we have been trying for 10 years or more to get a bill | 
| The heatl 


of this kind. It has been gone over and worked over with great care, 
and we think we have the bill in as good shape as it can be. All 
t! izh these negotiations the people who have taken part in it and 
who have tried to get the bill in shape have followed largely the coun- 
se] of the attorneys for the various lines of steamships and other ship- 
wners throughout the United States. It is in no sense a one-sided 
proposition. 

Last Wednesday the gentleman from Illinois had read, in his 
time, a letter from Mr. C. E. Kremer, whom he introduced as 
an admiralty lawyer of Chicago of very high standing. There 
is no question about the sincerity of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MANN] or as to the high standing of the author of the 
letter, Mr. Kremer. Here are some additional facts about Mr. 
Kremer: 

Lawyer, born at Oshkosh, Wis., December 23, 1850; admitted to the 
bar in 1874; practiced in Chicago since 1875; lecturer on admiralty 
law, Chicago College of Law, 1893, and in University of Chicago since 
1902; president of Caldick Transportation Co. and Steamer Phoenix 
Co. and Atlas Car Co.; one of the founders of Legal Aid Society ; 
secretary of Lake Michigan Steamship Association; president of Chi 

ro and Illinois State Bar Association; United States Maritime Law 
J wiation; Republican; Union League; judge advocate; one of the 
founders of the Chicago Law Club in 1883; Wisconsin Association ; 
home is 1336 North State Street, Chicago; office is at the Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. 

I call special attention to the extensive steamship interests 
of Mr. Kremer. I think Mr. Kremer is anxious to get his 
steamship liability away from the States of Illinois and Wis- 
cousin and Michigan and transfer it to the Federal Govern- 
ment under this weak archaic statute. The first statement in the 
letter from Mr. Kremer on the merits of the bill is as follows: 











rhe advantages of this bill are that it provides for a survival of a | 


right of action on the high seas, where at present there is no such sur 
vival, because the high seas are outside of the territorial limits and the 
jurisdiction of the different States. 


There is, as you know, as much reason for providing for a right of | 


1 where a death occurs on the high seas as where it occurs en 
wit within the boundaries of a State, in which case the State law 
provides for a right of action. 

This statement involves, first, the survival of a right of action 
on the high seas; second, that no such survival exists at this 
time: third, that such survival is right and just. 

As to the first proposition, there is no doubt that this bill 
does provide for a survival of a right of action for death on the 


high seas. As to the adequacy of the remedy provided in this | 


bill much ean be said, but that is not under consideration just 


rhe second proposition, that no such survival of action exists 
at this time on the high seas, is inaccurate and erroneous, 
] it has been decided that the law of the State where 
the vessel is registered follows the vessel outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, and that action for death on an American 


vessel registered at New York, for instance, survives to the 
descendants wherever the negligent accident which caused the 
deat ay have oecurred. The American Steamship Co. can 





in which Mr. Kremer is so extensively interested, are well pro- 
vided for. The people are better satisfied with the laws they 
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at its domicile for its tort. The Great Lakes vessels, | 


have than with this law, and please do not forget that if you | 


pass this law you provide an exclusive remedy for the Great 


Lakes, for the Great Lakes are the “high seas.” We have } 


alrendy seen that the State law follows the ship out upon the 
high seas, wherever it goes. 
it appears to me that the statement of the learned 





| do not like the law of Canada They do not 
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so humane They want t rot the 
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Mr. Kremer, of Chicago, that no action survives on the high | 


as for the negligent killing of another, is not borne out by the 
facts and that such action does survive under State laws. 
As I have already stated, these shipping interests and the 


| dents of these shipping companies have never been known 
to enter into a campaign to procure the passage of an act cre 
ating a liability upon themselves where no liability or no cause 


or action survives, as is stated in this case. The bare state- 
h 


meut of the proposition that steamship companies would be 


pleading with the Judiciary Committee to pass a death-liability | 


tute involving them in the payment of judgments for which 
they are not at all liable at this time is so absurd, silly, and 
ridiculous as not to be entitled to a moment’s consideration. 
But we do not need to resort to logic or argument. The facts 
‘ire plainly demonstrated. Such actions do survive. Such lia- 
bil ty does exist, and the steamboat companies are busy now to 
eliminate that liability, to get away from that responsibility. 
Nob uly blames them particularly for trying to save money or 
trying to get away from juries and trying to provide weak, 
vac lating Statutes as substitutes for more effective statutes 
the State legislatures are now enacting. They are looking out 
for dividends, and it is perfectly natural for them to storm this 
LII— 
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1en Chinee cau not beat the Shipping Trust for way 


of the shipping companies, Mr. Kremer, that it is jus 
‘rr to provide for such liability, of course there can be 
on. Anybody would agree with his statement that 
» companies ought to be made to pay up when they 
y kill their employees. 


y be some truth in this, and doubtless is, but the s 
irder of an individual on one of the Great Lakes, f 
an ov in Illinois or in Wisconsin, but there are wi 
that account. It has been the steamboat compani: 
1, Michigan, and Illinois when they were sued in those 


ividual. If their efforts to get around the State vs 
successful and they had been permitted to save the 
ing now to this Congress and this Judiciary C 

‘4y could not possibly escape. The man who does 

t steamship companies and employers generally desire 
liability and accept gladly a condition that permits 


scape liability does not understand enough about 


ier is worried in his letter about possible confliet ter 
with Canada’s laws in the Great Lakes Should a 
over or very close to the Canadian line and death 
ugh negligence, what then? reasons Mr. Kreme 
mw and orphan dependents of the deceased would be 
to an awful condition in such ense! Let us ser . 
A certain steamboat compa vy Was ued in ex 
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e jurisdiction of Canada. 
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Q 
ge \ extend out into the ocean 8 miles. Within this 3-mile 

n the Stete has jurisdiction. It is a part of the 
State much gs the land is a part of the State, but this 

t provides an exclusive jurisdiction on the high seas, and a 
fer x from one point of land to another on the ocean now 
under State regulation, or on the Great Lakes, would be trans- 
ferred exclusively to Federal jurisdiction if this act passes and 
t humane legislation by the several States, which permits 
damages under State laws, assessed by a jury in the local com- 
munity where the negligent act has occurred or where the cor- 
oration which performed the act of negligence resides, would 
be done way with and all such cases would be tried before 
some Federal judg ! Lord knows where. 

Sou f > men from States on the Great Lakes may 
qu n whether the Great Lakes are the high seas. I insert 
Lye a let rece y received by me from the Attorney General 
lv ‘ S t 

Ty EN ( Ju TOTP 
VW jto by. ¢ I ruary 13, 1914 
lI 7 W ‘ 
I] ( / ( i 
l M Co 1A lama t Attorney General to 
the r vour letter of J 23, 1914, in which 
y t the d ti f the term “ hig is’’ as used in H. R. 
ol 

\s the depa nt rend opinions 01 President or the 

} of departments, T am ly giving definitions of the term ‘ high 
t it attempting to express an ini to whether Puget 
s 1 come within the as defined below. It will be noted 
t tl definitions are not entirely consistent, and this prob- 
vi e accounted for by the context of f la where the term is 
1 

| gh as include the whole of below high-water mark 

1 tside the body of the county Law Dictionary.) 
ling to the English doctrine, rh sea begins at the dis- 
tal f 3 miles from the coast of any 7; according to the Ameri- 

i view, at low-water mark, except ase of small harbors and 

id ls incl 1 within the fauces te : (Black’s Law Dictionary.) 

In the es of United States v. Rodgers (150 U. §S., 249) the court 
held that the term “ high as’’ was applicable to the open, uninclosed } 
waters of the Great Lak bet n which tl Detroit River is the con 
necti str twith ndlr the water f tl Lakes is fresh and 
t) ] 

m term | 1 eas’ includes water on tl seacoast without _the 
} 1daries of | water mark. (See Ross v. McIntyre, 140 U. S., 453.) 

R fully (for the Attorney General), 
SAMUEL J. GRAHAM, 
Assistant Attorney General 

\ study of tl ast-cited case above will show that the Su- 

pre ( rt of the United States regards an American ship tied 
t] harbor of Yokohama as on the “high seas” and 
subject to our admiralty jurisdiction 

[ qu from United States v. Rodgers (150 U. S., p. 249). 

After defining the term ‘“ high seas,” the court says: 

thus defined, the term would seem to 1 applicable to the open 

wit f the great northern lakes as it is to the open waters of those 

hodies usually designated as seas. ‘The Great Lakes possess every 

essential characteristic of seas. * * * The fact that the waters 

fresh and t to the tides does not affect their essential | 

cl sen Many seas are tideless, and the waters of some are 
na very ht d 

fhere is no question that the passage of this act would de 
prive the States of jurisdiction in the Great Lakes under all 
aecidents coming under its provisions. The State is divested of 

ll jurisdiction except for death occuring in connection with 

lents occurring “ elsewhere than on the high seas.” 


I stated in recent debate that it was a question as to whether 


et Sound would be deemed a part of the high seas. 


th upon investigation of the subject I am now of opinion that 
Puget Sound would not be deemed to be “ high seas” within the 
line establishing the appli ion of the inland rules (see Naviga- 


tion Laws of the United States, 
N Dungeness Lighthouse to Cattle 





1911. p. 859), which line passes 








from New Point Light on Oreas 
Island and on to the north, 

But this act will have a very important bearing on death 
injuries in the waters of the State of Was gton. Ove law has 
abolished the right to sue for death, or personal injuries less 
than death, in that State in certain hazardous employments. 
Among these are included stevedores and longshoremen. The 

ind the Federal Governments have concurrent jurisdiction 

he navigable waters But the State law especially pro 

vides tl] it will yield to any action by Congress on the subject. 
If th iw is passed, in case of death a rshoreman’s de- 
pendents must go to an admiralty judge without a jury. But 
if lent is less than death he goes before the State com 
] n under workmen's compensation law. In Two hun 
dred and fit Federal, ] 169, Judge Cushman has held that 
i State law controls in the absence of a Federal law. There 
o Fed \ yet, so the State law is the sole remedy 
aj of this kind. But if Congress passes the present 
tutute it 1 mes exclusive, as a death Hability statute, for the 
Washington law by its very terms does not apply where Con- 
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tate jurisdiction are still a part of the high seas. The States | gress acts. But it will still be in force for damages by per- 





—_——-uies 


sonal injuries less than death, for this congressional act will 
not apply to injuries less than death. 


Now read the first section of this shipowners’ statute to 
dodge liability, which the Judiciary Committee want us to 
pass. 

The decedents are to sue the 
vessel, person, or corporaiion that would have i le to a f 
in damages * * if death had not ensued. 

But such suits are barred in the case of stevedores and others 


in Washington. They are prohibited from suing any employer 
in that industry who is paid up to the commission provided 
for in the State law for any personal injury. 

The Federal statute will be exclusive on Puget Sound 
on the navigable waters of Washington and within the 3-mile 
limit on the ocean. If by interpreting the act the court ean tell 
the widow whom to sue, she will then have to bring the suit in 
admiralty before a Federal judge without a jury for pecuniary 


and 


loss, and divide up with a string of relatives, and under com- 
parative negligence and the limiting-liability statutes, and every 
trick and device that these steamship owners haye been able 
to incorporate in this archaie and insufficient itute. 

That is how it will hit my State. California and Oregon are 


very similarly situated. 


It might be worth while to trace the development of the legis 


lation on this subject through the State All the States have 
passed laws giving the relief. These statutes differ greatly 


from the Lord Campbell act and from each other as to (1) what 
surviving members of the family may bring the suit; (2) for 


Whose benefit the suit may be brought; (3) in what limit of 
time and in whose name; (4) distribution among claimants 


and procedure; (5) measure of damages; (6) limitation of 
amount; (7) some provide for exemplary or punitive dam- 
| ages; (8) negligence rules differ, employer being held in some 
cases to stricter account than in others. Of course, all provide 





I will say | 


for jury trials. 


THE WASHINGTON STATE DEATIL LIABILITY 


STATT 


The Washington State statute is of interest, because of the 
great maritime business of that State. The port of Puget 
Sound has surpassed all other Pacific ports, except San Fran- 
cisco, in tonnage and amount of business handled, and no doubt 
in a few years it will lead all other American Pacific Ocean 
poris in tonnage and value of imports and exports. 

Then, Seattle is the entry port for Alaska and all the ship- 
ping from Alaska to that port, and the maritime business is 
large in the sound and in the river. Except for certain hazard- 
ous undertakings, including stevedoring and the work of the 
longshoremen, which, as already stated, are under the compensa- 
tion act, this general statute applies to all deaths on the waters 
of that State, including the 3-mile strip of the ocean along the 
short. It also applies to all deaths occurring anywhere on boats 
domiciled or registered at Seattle or anywhere within the State. 
| That State law provides: 


That when the death of a person is caused by the wrongful act or 
neglect of another his heirs or personal representatives may maintain 
an action against the person causing the death; that if the deceased 
leaves no widow or issue, his parents, sisters, or minor brothers, who 
may be dependent on him for support, and who are residents within the 
United States at his death, may maintain the action; and that in every 
the jury may give such damages as under all the circumstances of 
the case may be just. 

That a father, or, in case of his death or desertion of his family, the 
mother, nay maintain an action for the death of a child, and a guardian 
for the death of a ward; that no action for a personal injury to any per- 
son oceasioning his death shall abate, nor such right of action determine, 
reason of such death, if have a wife or 









case 


he 


| by child living, or, leaving 
| none, if he bave dependent on him for support and resident within the 
| United States at his death parents, sisters, or minor brothers; and 


| that such action may be prosecuted or commenced in favor of the wife 
and children, or, if no wife, in favor of children, or, if no wife or chil- 
dren, of parents, sisters, and minor brothers who be dependent 
upon him for support. 

Then another statute in the } 
309, sec. 5) provides: 

“That all steamers, vessels, and boats, their tackle, apparel, and fur 
niture, are Hable for injuries committed by them to persons or property 
| within this State, or while transporting such persons or property to or 
| from this State. Demands for these several causes constitute liens upon 
| all steamers, vessels, and boats, and their tackle, apparel, and furniture 

* * * and have preference over all other demands; but such liens 
continue in force only for a period of three years from the time the 
cause of action accrued.” 


nay 


ate of Washington (Pierce’s Code, title 


You will see we have no trouble in Washington about an in 
rem judgment, as well as in personom. sut, remember, the 


shipowners do not like that and expect this Congress to relieve 
them from such burdens. Do not overlook the “ three-year’ 
provision as to time the lien runs. This act has been applied in 
Federal courts, as I will show later. 

Think of the vast difference in this statute and the lame and 
ancient statute this committee now proposes to force on my 
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State, except as to the inland waters, and concurrently on all | ute? Many State statutes 


| are more liberal than the Was] 
the waters, lakes, rivers, and bays of the State. } ton statute on this, but in our « urts j re retul v t 
In my State the people would in all probability recall a gov- verdicts. from $25.000 down, for deaths caused in industr d 
ernor who would sign such a death-liability statute as these | through Various negligent acts where the recovery is d 
shipowners are trying to put over here while the Congressmen | 


after the direct fashion Of Workmen's Compensation 
Is it any wonder that the shipowners 


from the Lake States and other jurisdictions have their minds 


hasten to our Judiciar 
taken up with other matters. The benefits the steamship owners 


| Committee for first aid? 
get are: rhey tell us our State law does hot go in the Federal court 
(1) ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION INSTEAD OF STATE OR FEDERAL COURT } and on the seas. The Statement is not true. I could cite any 
JURISDICTION / number of cases proving the contrary. The State V goes in 
Proctors instead of lawyers; judges for life, instead of for | the rivers and bays and on the high seas rhe ship registered 
four years. The claimant, a timid widow, perhaps, hesitates | at Seattle as it goes around the world continues subject to { 
about these proctors and Federal judges and Federal buildings | laws of Washington throughout its cours *» except where Fed 
and that mysterious word “admiralty” more than she would 


eral law has asserted its superior jurisdic here 
eral law on the subject of death liability 

The shipowners are not looking f 
Oh, what a boone. The steamships in my State find it simply | themselves. They want to 
impossible to adapt themselves to jury trial. “Twelve men,” 
they say; ‘‘ what do they knoy, about it?” But the widow, the | 
orphan, the dependent prefers a jury. Who is this Judiciary 
Committee representing on this floor? Of course, they are not 
knowingly working for the steamship companies against the 
unfortunate claimants. But it is time for them to find out. I 
have been hammering on this proposition for months; a school- 
boy can understand. There is nothing complicated about it. 
Why let the steamship companies escape jury trial? Nobody 
asks that but the shipowners. 


about an ordinary trial at the county courthouse. 


(2) JUDGE TRIAL INSTEAD OF JURY TRIAL or a new lia 
set away from juries and State laws 
(6) THREE YEARS TO COMMENC! ACTION I) Al 

The Washington State law allows three 
tion and allows a lien for that long. 
the waters of Puget Sound does hot prevent the existence of thi 
lien. We can sue the company by service at the office of the 
company. We do not have to serve the captain of the vessel 
Who may be in Alaska or China. If the person who is to be 
served in our State stays away and avoids service, we have 
three years after he comes back to commence the suit. Under 
this proposed shipowners’ statute to dodge 


years to bring thy 
Absence of the boat f: mn 


liability we have 
(3) DIRECTNESS AND DEFINITENESS. this boon to negligent, crew killing, and passenger-drown ng 
The Washington State statute creates the liability in the most | ships: 

Straightforward terms. The pending Dill Says the dependents | The right of action hereby given shall not be dee d t ! 
have a right to sue penal ag Gays alter @ reasona pportuni t 
the vessel, person, or corporation which would have been liable to a suit 
for or “ psu 1 behalf of the decedent by reason of such act if | This means after the two years hav passed, all of which time 
ae t hie ni ensued, 


Mr. Shipowner may have avoided service 
vessel in foreign waters. 
Can you blame the Shipping Trust proctors for 


I consider this a backhanded way to preserve all the out-of- 
date common-law or admiralty defenses -assumption of risk, 
fellow servant, and every other old rule made to bar recovery 


and maintained his 











WOl 
: : ,| hard, yes, very hard, for this bill? 
Which our State statutes in many cases have legislated out of | ‘ ; 
existence. There has been a great amount of legislation over | (7) JUDGE TO REDUCE AMOUN‘ Roa ; a nee IN PROT i 
this clause, “if death had not ensued.” It carries with it a | eI Pia 
Whole tiock of defenses that steamboat companies and proctors | Little attention is paid to the shipowners’ negligence. the only 
in admiralty love. For instance, a steamboat runs a whisky | question being, Did the deceased contribute any negligen 
Joint on board and sells a man whisky who has a wife dependent | The Federal employers’ Hability negligence provisions make 
upon him, and death results from the intoxication. No liability | Tecovery very much easier. 
exists under this clause, according to King v. Henkil (S80 | But, of course, the shipowners will not stand for the a& 
Ala., 505), since no action could have been maintained by the | Of negligence laid down by Congress for railroads. And this 
party himself if death had not ensued. JI take this illustration | committee is to coneur, it seems, in their wishe Mayle ; 
fro ‘Death by Wrongful Act.” by Tiffany, page 189. Steam-| but not by default. There will be a roll ca ind t e who 
boat companies like “ifs,” and as many as possible, when it | Want to help out the shipowners in their effort to dodge liab ty 
col to creating liability against them, so we have to put the | can do it with a loud “ aye” for this bill for their relief. Oh. the 
' If” in this law. Read the up-to-date State statutes and the poor shipowners! Why should they have to subj es 
Federal employers’ liability law and you do not find the steam- | to juries and State judges and modern rules wh ( eliminsute 
boat companies’ “ if.” in the main those old common law def Ses? The widow d 
(4) BENEFICIARIES ARE BUNCHED TO DISSIPATE THE AWARD BY THE rep- | Orphans have no business res] onsibility The shipowner did 
ERAL JUDGE. | not take their property. He only took the life of the hush 1 
The pending bill enumerates as beneficiaries the— and father. Who ean blame this Judici iry Committee for fly 
Wile, husband, parent, child, or dependent relatives. | to the relief of the poor shipowners? 
rhen section 2 bunches all these beneficiaries and provides (8) DO NOT HAVE TO PAY THE JUDGM} FTER IT 1 
that the award which the Federal judge allows— Section 6 of this proposed bill, in its three lines and one rd 
: ,ibportioned See them py - court in prsportion to the | of many “crimes that have been committed in thy 1 ‘ ! 
Saree ns aay Severe 2 ve suiered by reason of the death of the | pusiness. Under this section a mboat owner n tuke a 
q Ms . br na eae ae ; ~ a ee ; | Ship worth $75,000 and insure it for $75,000; an old, leaky sh 
since 1t is everybody's money, nobody will want it, reasons the with a Chinese crew and incompetent officers. THe can load 
- unboat proctors, enough to put up the costs. The provision | at Norfolk with passengers and freight—the freight ; 
Me | help some to dodge damages, so in it goes into the proposed | sured for New York. If the ship sinks in mid , 1 , 
ake » STH insurance Mey he shippers of fre t ‘ 
1: How do the State statutes put it, and how does the employers’ ae aeaeeee sana eee the oa r ng dene a nt f o 
‘loliity statute put it? Compare the Washington statute: i aah aaiiae. tied aad ows ind onoh n re t 
_When the death of a person is caused by the wrongful act or neglect a ase oe see ¢ : naan } = ; 
of another his heirs or personal representatives may maintain an action | to go take the ship at the bottom of the oc ; = many” rei 
against the person causing the death— are some lifeboats saved: take ther 1, together with the fre it 
No “if” here j charges and the passenger fees of the trip. PB 
“a * ®* in favor of the wife and children, or, if no wife. in favor of frelght charges must be divided bs a ran — 
children, or, if no wife or children, of parents, sisters, and minor broth- | and so forth? Is that not a crime? Do IT put it too st x 
ers who may be dependent upon him for support. They say they passed that infamous set of »s} ow] 
(5) PECUNIARY LOSS ONLY ALLOWED. this section 6 preserves for the poor Shipping Trust against 
The Shipping Trust's bil! Says: | the claims of widows and orph ins, to er ] ore ur me? t 
f Pn sone in cma shall be a fair and just compensation | marine on the ocean and to cause it to cal ur { » th 
iwi ea ee | ports of the world and to have ships for transports in ea rf 
Which is to be ~ apportioned ” by the Federal judge in admi-| war: but after they passed the orlginal outrage they er 
ser | amended it to make it apply to coal barges and little eraft in 
lhe Washington statute Says: | the Great Lakes and in the rivers and other inland waters of 
t a See case the jury may give such damages as under all the country. 
_ anees of the case may be just. It is true that this bill does not create that defense ir rather 
Is it any wonder that the shipowners encourage able and that final haven of refuge for the shipowner, but ] 
learned and high-priced proctors to get busy for a Federal stat- 


understand how any committee can handle the un 
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and abominable statute without an awakened sense of justice 
and patriotism that would demand a repeal rather than a con- 
firmation and reenactment as a protection against damages for 


the negligent death of employees and passengers. 


fhe American Bar Association should withdraw its approval, 
ul t Judiciary Comiittee should withdraw it from consid- 
| this Congress, The committee has not realized the 
ni ble features it contains. 

Joseph Chamberlain, when president of the Board of Trade of 

hugland, concerning this steamship protection, said: 
ir in mind, when a ship is lost the shiy r may make a profit, 
t ywwher may get more than the value of his ; the merchant ma 
ose notifing, but may, and very often does, get more than the value o 
‘ i » back In t rmec way the underwriter averages his losses, 
lon the whole mal profit on t insurance of the ship out of his 
But the English limitation of liability law is much less favor- 


able to shipowners than is ours. The English law is £15 per 
f life and per ton where loss of 


ton when loss of I 


Go get the ship at the bottom 


is involved 


We say, “ 


Ts 


cargo only is involved 


of the ocean.” We let the shipowner have the insurance money 
even. Oh, the poor shipowner, we must protect him! 

But we have never written law on death liability at sea, 
und it would be thinkable, at least, that members of the Ameri- 
ein Bar Association, that great and honorable organization 


which has made so many good suggestions, would consider human 
life and compensation therefor as of enough importance to at 
least vary this liability rule after the English rule. 

The un-American and inhuman liability statutes have already 
referred to, but court rules 
very much against the interest of the claimants in the 
pplication of the State statutes. It would seem that if State 


been 


cre 


laws can be applied that the right of jury trial would follow. 
Jury trial, though permissible in certain cases, is rarely 


granted in an admiralty court. 

Rul and 56 in admiralty, prescribed by the Federal court 
under authority of Congress, do about as much enacting as the 
trtutes themselves. These rules provide that when a_ ship- 
owner shall file suit to limit his liability in an admiralty court 
the judge of such court may at once stop all pending suits 
against him in any other court in the United State and order 
them all mubled before him, and he may issue an injunc- 
tion prohibiting any person from suing the shipowner before 
but himself. This, of course, enables the shipowner 
to pick his judge and then compel all claimants to bring their 
claims to the forum thus selected and abide the decrees or await 
orders of this particular judge, including all delays for appeals 
to higher courts touching the question of limiting Hability. By 
this injunction process this Federal judge in admiralty is en- 
ubled to supersede all other judicial forums wherein claimants 
may have preferred to file their claims. And, of course, the 
liability decree of the admiralty court is binding on all parties. 

These court rules add to the statute matter which, no doubt, 
Congress would have refused to enact, notwithstanding the rush 
of a last day of emergency and unanimous-consent legislation, 
such as was going on when Senator Hamlin put through his 
liability statute. By this court rule the extraordinary writ of 
injunction is conferred to supersede all other State or Federal 
jurisdiction. Congress would have spurned a statute providing 
for such an injunetion, but an admiralty judge passed the 
necessary legislation in his study. 


is D4 


uny judge 


” 


rHE “TITANIC AVOIDS ENGLISH JUSTICE, 

fhe pending cases against the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. 
( Lid.) of life and property on the Titanic illustrates 
the injustice both of this limitation of liability statute and the 
injunction against other suits provided by enactment of the 
Federal judge. 

‘The incidents connected with the Titanic disaster are fresh in 
the minds of all. The Vitanic, a ship of British register, was 
built in Belfast and launched in 1911 under the ownership and 
control of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.), also known 
as the White Star Line. On April 10, 1912, the Titanic, with 
pussengers and cargo on board, left Southampton on her maiden 
voyage bound for New York. On April 14, at about 11.40 p. m., 
in mid-ocean, latitude 41° 46’’ north and longitude 50° 14’’ west, 
the ship came into collision with an iceberg, and at 2.20 a. m. on 
April 15, 1912, she sank, a complete loss, except 14 lifeboats, 
which were Seven hundred and eleven persons of her 
crew and passenger list were saved and a large number perished, 
as well as her entire cargo, including freight, baggage, and 


mils. 


tor loss 


saved. 


THE “ TITANIC’? OWNERS ARE SUED IN MANY COURTS. 


In due course a large number of suits and claims were filed 
against the owners of this vessel in American courts. These 
complainants sought to held the Titanic owners under the law 





authorized by these statutes | 
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of the flag, but the English company became very American all 
of a sudden. 

There is an English liability law governing shipowners, but 
even the reputed selfishness of John Bull had not permitted any 
such liability limitation as Uncle Sam had provided. The 
British act provides a limitation of £15 per ton of ship and 
cargo. In the case of the Titanic English liability law would 
render the owners of the vessel liable for an amount aggregat- 
ing $3,000,000. The American statute would limit the liability 
to $96,000 plus the value of the Titanic as it now lies at the 
bettom of the ocean. 

The Oceanic Steam & Navigation Co. (Ltd.) had offices in 
several cities of this country, and many claimants hoping to 
apply the English statute as the Taft decision had applied 
Canadian law, brought actions against the owners for damages 
sustained by reason of the Titanic disaster, as follows: 

In the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, by Louise Robins, as administratrix, and so forth, 
of George Robins, deceased, for damages for loss of the life of 
George Robins. 

In the supreme court, New York County, N. Y., by Frederick 
W. Shellard, as administrator, and so forth, of Frederick B. 
Shellard, deceased, for damages for loss of the life of Frederick 
B. Shellard. 

In the Superior Court, Cook County, Ill.: By John Devine, 
as administrator, and so forth, of A. Willard, deceased, for 
damages for the loss of the life of A. Willard. 

In the district court, Ramsey County, Minn.: By Carl Jobn- 
son, for damages for alleged personal injuries sustained and 
for loss of baggage. By Oscar Hedman, for damages for alleged 
personal injuries and for loss of baggage. 

ENGLISH DEFENDANTS THE COURT AND NAMB THE JUDGE, 

Of course, the wise English shipowners did not want these 
American passengers and employees and their dependents to 
carry on these proceedings in these several American courts. 

In the first place, they naturally wanted all such cases tried 
in some court of their own selection, before some judge of their 
own selection, and, of course, without a jury. They wanted the 
court domiciled in a convenient place. They preferred the 
hill to come to Mahomet rather than for Mahomet to go to the 
hill, and they could go Mahomet one better, for they could 
have their way in the first instance and Mahomet could not. 

Then they wanted American Hability law applied, if possible, 
so as to let them off on $96,000 liability rather than English 
law, with $3,000,000. 

All of a sudden, like a bolt of lightning out of a clear sky, 
these litigants and all other claimants that can be found—and, 
of course, the shipowning company had the whole list—are 
searched out by a United States marshal and an order of the 
Federal judge of the southern district of New York is served 
upon them, each and every one, and they are commanded to 
quit suing these English shipowners in any court but that of 
the said judge. And all who have not yet commenced suit are 
ordered to come before this particular judge with their com- 
plaint. Here we have the spectacle of an English corporation, 
which has already been compelled by a jury in England to pay 
up English claims, compelling American citizens on American 
soil to go across the country to a forum of its own selection 
to have their cases tried. Congress could not have been forced 
to pass such a law, but the court’s rules were sufficient. 

THE STANDARD OF LIABILITY SHOULD BE IDENTICAL ON SEA AND LAND. 

The United States Supreme Court has finally ruled on this 
-ase and decided that American liability law is to be applied, 
and not English liability law. This decision makes it so much 
more imperative that the antiquated and uncivilized standards 
of American liability for shipowners be abandoned and the 
same standard applied on the water as on the land. 

Under the common law, as was laid Gown in the ease of Pandorf 
against Hamilton, by Lord Justice Lopes, “A carrier by sex 
is, like a common carrier, apart from express contract, abso 
lutely responsible for the goods intrusted to him, and insureés 
them against all contingencies excepting only the act of God 
and the enemies of the Queen.” 

It did not take the American Congress long to knock out that 
feature of the common law. But how different with provisions 
for the benefit of those who bear the terrible burdens of in 
dustry. 

(9) FEDERAL JURISDICTION EXCLUSIVE ON GREAT LAKES AND ELSEWHERE, 

Sections 7 and 8 of the bill make it impossible to try any 
‘ease for death through negligence on the Great Lakes or on the 
ocean or Gulf within the 3-mile limit. Look out for home- 
folks in Texas if the Texas delegation votes for this. Texas 
has a very effective death liability statute. The people do not 
want this thing substituted for it. 


CHOOSE 








NOT LIMITED TO VESSELS OR COMMERCE, 
A feature of this bill which no one seems to have noticed 
is that it is to apply to each and every liability for death | 


- the area mentioned. Two people in bathing at Atlantic 
‘ity or elsewhere in the ocean or Gulf or Great Lakes and one 
injures the other, ¢¢ 1using death. It goes to the Federal court, 
but not “district court,” mind you, but “district court in ad- 
miralty.” No jury, no loc al law, or local court. 
WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION THE RIGHT SOLUTION FOR THE 
What the American Bar Association ought to do is to prepare 
a bill applying its ideas on uniform workmen's compensation to 
the waters of the country and to interstate carriers. That 
would be up to date. But I do not believe anything less advanced 
than the Federal employers’ liability act can pass this Congress 
with a parallel and equal liability for passengers as for work- 
men. The liability on the ocean for unsafe passage and for 
injuries to employees should be just as great as on a railroad 


EMPLOYEES, 


train. It is absurd to let the shipowners escape their just 
responsibility. ; : 
I have received a letter from F. R. Wall, of San Francisco, in- 


dorsing my fight on this bill, which I here insert : : 


San Francisco, Cau, February 19, 191} 


Representatives J. W. BRYAN, 

F Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciate very much your remarks on H, R. 6143, and 
approve _thoroug hly of all you say as to the limited liability law. Hope 
you oposed bill may become law. May I suggest that it should 
Seovie ‘specifically for a lien in rem in all cases of death or personal 


injuries? 
Yours, very truly, : i 
EF. R. WALL. 
The same party wrote a letter to the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, which was published in the Coast Sea- 
Journal with comments as follows: 


ans 


LIABILITY OF SHIPOWNERS. 
Attorney F. R. Wall, of San Francisco, has favored the Journal 


t 1 copy of a communication sent by him rec ently to the chairman 
commitee of the House of Represe ntatives in relation to pending 


n upon the limitation of shipowners’ liability, ete. 
Mr. Wall’s criticism of House bill 6143 is deserving of careful peru- 
f s it shows clearly that under present law the shipowner is well 
ted from bothersome damage suits, his frequent complaints to the 


! notwithstanding. 
Mr. Wall's ‘etter follows: 


San Francrsco, CAt., March 9, 191}. 


Ek. Y. WEBB, 
irman of Subcommittec 


of Committee on Judiciary, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
: Str: Please permit me, as one who for many years has been 
nteré sted in the welfare of seamen, to suggest what seem to 


sms of H. R. 
provides for recovery in case there could have been recovery 
n behalf of the decedent by reason of such act if death had 
ed, The effect of this part of the provision would be to 

beneficiary in a worse position than he would be in were 
not enacted into law. 


6145, 


Inent ecritici 


reason why this is so is that the laws of a great many of the | 
permit recovery for wrongful death in cases where the proximate | 
negligence of a fellow servant or risks of employment. In 
cases the libelant can now, if he chooses to do so, take his 


» the admiralty court, 
I I vigable 


undaries of 


where the tort has occurred on the Great 
waters of the United States and within th« 
such States. Further, on a vessel owned 


a State, the libelant may now, under the decision of the Su 
Court in the case of the Hamilton (207 U. S., 398), go into 
‘ dmiralty court, and, I think, any State court where he can get 
risd on, when the tort occurs on such a vessel on the high seas, 
{ the proposed law, in case of death occurring on the high seas 


( ne 


rligence of a fe 
t would | without any 


low servant or 


assumption of 
means of ret 


‘overy, 


risk, the 











ther, for all cases of death on the high seas, regardless of what 

e laws of the State where the vessel is owned, under the pro 

the libelant would be limited to a right of action, under the 

( ion of the Supreme Court in the case of the Osceola (189 I wa 
to those cases where the death was caused “in consequence of the 
rthiness of the ship, or a failure to supply and keep in order 

ver appliances appurtenant to the ship. As everyone knows 
resulting from sueh consequence or failure constitute a very 

I l rt of the accidental deaths occurring on board ship. ‘ 
I st be clear, therefore, that the bill, taken as a whole, gives no 
I d 1 nal remedy in any case whatsoever, unless it be that there | 
‘ e States in the Union in which vessels are owned that do not 
BIN t right of action for wrongful death ; and I know of no such States 
it be apparent that those who drafted the bill either had not 
ex ned caret into the law applicable to seafarers, or else they 
I stl ongly oppose d to the abolition of the fellow servant and assump 

of risk doctrines. The policy of the Government of the United 

*, aS expressed in the 


as eX] } Federal employers’ liability law, 

lity for doubting that these outworn doctrines of the 
regarded with pronounced disfavor 
iployees engaged in interstate 
laws of many of the 
sible for the 


leaves no 
comm< 
in all cases relating to the safety 
commerce on land. And certainly, 
States express the same disfavor. It is 





mn law 





so, the 


ordinary person to understand, and there is no rea- 

on hy the fellow Servant and assumption of risk doctrines should 

hens eae Seamen after the workmen on shore have been released 

2 a IS brings me naturally to a criticism of section 6 of the bill, which 
preserves all of the rights of the shipowner to limit his liability, 

There is no limitation of liability on land in similar cases, and the 


U ntec 1 States is perhaps the only Government that allows 


te mit their its shipowners 
to i their liability to the value of the vessel and her freight pend- 
“ ngland permits its shipowner to Kamit his liab ility to a value of 
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£15 a ton in such cases, and the i very reason why we 
some similar provision. Our owner protects himself f 
surance, and then, if his vessel has n lost by the 


agents or servants, with great loss of lif i 

and, under the decision of the Suprer Court of tl Ur 
the case of the Main (152 U.S 122 ts a f tl 1 

in his pocket and keeps it there, free from all sibl tack 
liability to the value of a few lifeboats: and the wklows a 
made such by the negligence of his agents, are left 


any remedy. The books are full of 


to two from among those within my own experter 

1. Eight or ten years ago the steamship Walla Walla 
Francisco, was in collision with the French bark Mar | 
was plainly in fault, and the court so found, The cl 
for loss of life, which was great, would easily hav 


eral hundred thousand dollars. The Walla Walla’s ow 





liability to a sum less than $1,300, and that was tl! nti 
which all of these claims could be satisfied 

2. The steamship Columbia, it of San Frar sco, Was 
with the steam schooner San Pedro off the California « t 
1907. Both vessels were plainly in fault, and the court so f 
total of the claims prov d was $254,481.45 rhese wet ub 
the claims that could have been proved against the 
proved claims, those for loss of life amounted to about §$ 
Columbia limited her Hability to a sum less than $3,500 
Pedro limited her Hability to $16,500 The claimants, a 
were entirely without fault, were ld a it 8S « ! 
of their allowed claims. ‘The owners of both vessels w 
fully covered by insurance, not only for this 8 per cent 
to pay but for all their losses resulting from the collision 


The two cases above mentioned are typical, not t 
' 


In substance, the proposed bill takes away a ght « 
given by many States where the death occurs on 4 
upon the high seas, and adds thousandfold to t lifti 
ing such rights as it does give, 


Yours, very truly 


of Rochester Class Memorial to Hon. 


Payne. 


University 
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OF NEW YORK, 
x . . ) > r \ 
In rue Hovse or ReprESENTATIVI 
Monday, December 21, 1914 
Mr. PARKER of New York Mr. Speaker, Mlel 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
| resolution by resident members of the class of 1S64 ¢ 
| versity of Rochester, December 11, 1514, with 1 
death of Hon. Sereno E. PAYN1 
= rong is as follows 
VERSITY OF R i ER CI 
1 meeting of the resident 
nates Roches Nace 17 14 
death of our classmate, the Hon. 8 . Pa LJ ) 
N. Y., it was decided to express t 
our personal appreciation r har t ld 
| this informal emorial 
| At the recent “ golden ! 
| ment, the week f June ll, 1914 me. F 
of our class permitted to g lual 
our alma mater. 
Mr. PAYNE was the centr 
spokesm n, { i¢ i 
lencement d 
In our class reun wa 
‘old boy of 54 ent 20 ( 
| United States Lik Building, Buf . | 
| to indicate the prophet ppropriat f 
| career of national celebrity d 
oy, or tl I indin g 
| States of iln mater ’ 
gle for acat i h \\ 
and university is to stud I 
the same possibilit 
megfellow did not d1 1 i | 
ins l il 
n j ’ 
; 
\W in 
And, departing 
Footprints on 
| hes word f eul ! not I 
i} the man who h reflected hono1 
| dence, upon his na mater 1 it I 
j} and all her assoctated St 
| Finally, we, his cl smat nd f . + are proud 
the man, the classmate : d en, e Ow inaer ind 
We most since d e to ex d Inpatl I 
our congratulations on re rd to rvivir % 
city and university, to his Sta and National f nds 
ciates in the Llou f£ Rep ntativ Sixt 
| honored by his acti me ers ) p to the 
unwitnessed immons 
| For the cla f 1864, 
I a I ( ] 
( VW 
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serene 
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National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLA UDE STONE, 


OF 


ION. U. 


ILLINOIS 


IN tue Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


STONE. Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to discuss 

ts of national prohibition. I am here in a representa- 
city, and it is my duty to reflect by my votes the 

views of a majority of my constituents rather than my personal 

That is the real meaning and true spirit of repre- 
i government, 

I do not argue that the people collectively are always right, 
that their voice is the voice of God, but I do contend that their 

‘ice should be the voice of authority. Fully 30,000 voters of 
iy district have by name petitioned me to vote against national 
rohibition. About 2,000 yoters and nonvoters combined have 
hy hame petitioned me to favor national prohibition. In addi- 
tion, church congregations having a total membership of about 

en or eight thousand have been reported by ministers and 
hers as indorsing the movement. In the circumstances, and 
asmuch as national prohibition has never been a feature of 
platform of any political party that as late as 1912 polled 
high as 500 yotes in my congressional district, I feel that 

I am practically instructed to vote against national prohibtion. 

If during my service in Congress the sentiment in favor of 

rst nal prohibition should grow until a majority of the voters 

of my district desire me to vote for it, then I shall unhesitat- 
register their will. 

» fact that my constituents, in the ratio of more than three 
oppose national prohibition does not signify that they 
temperance, nor that they submit tamely to liquor 

ition. Fortunately they are not compelled to choose be- 
intemperance and national prohibition. Some people 
eimingly confuse the terms “ temperance” and “ prohibition ” 

aus if they were synonymous. Prohibition is merely one of the 
proposed methods of securing temperance, and in the judgment 
of inany well-known temperance workers, it does not give the 
promise of producing the desired result, and the 
premature attempt to get it is likely to delay rather than hasten 
national temperance, 

The people have been getting more and more temperate year 
by vear. This has not been due to coercion nor to repression 
nor to restrictive legislation of any character, but to education 

cial evolution. 

When a city, township, county, or State, by a majority vote 
the people, eliminates the saloons, that action in itself is 

evidence that the community affected has become temperate 

influences other than legislation, and no doubt 
even without legislation become more and more tem- 
through the same influences. However, when the tem- 
peran sentiment of such a community has developed to so 
at a degree that a majority of the voters favor the imposi- 
tion of restraints upon the nontemperate population, then there 
is some justification for such a course. That is the philosophy 
of local-option laws; that of home rule, of local self-government, 
of rule by majorities. When a majority of the people of a com- 
munity desire temperance it is likely that regulatory laws will 
be uniformly and strictly enforced. When such is not the case 
the laws will not be enforced, but instead will be disregarded 


er 
1 , eT 
Wnons, 


ative 


oppose 
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tween 


greatest 
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of 


because of 
would 
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und violated, thus adding the evils of lawlessness and disre- 
spect for law to that of intemperance. Favorable public senti- 
eit is required to make temperance laws effective. No law 


lealing with human appetites can be stronger than the jury 
box 
The 


Kens 


re is State-wide prohibition in Maine, and the Webb- 
1 law prevents the overriding of that law by other States, 
yet there are cities in Maine that have more shops per 
apitu for the public sale of liquor than my home city, which is 
the greatest distilling city in the world. In parts of Maine 
candidates for sheriff, who have the enforcing of the law, can 


not be elected to oftice if they do not give a public pledge that 


they will violate their oath of office and will not enforce the 
aw The same ean be said of Georgia, another prohibition 
State. It is for this reason that the people should be permitted 


to determine by their own votes the character of restraint that 

| be placed upon themselves. State control through local- 
option laws, whether by city, township, county, or State unit, 
will permit a vote by the people. National prohibition by an 
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amendment to the Federal Constitution, such as that which is 
proposed by the pending resolution, will not permit a vote by the 
people. 

The temperance forces of Illinois have been working under 
township option for a number of years, the law having been 
passed through their influence. The Anti-Saloon League and 
other temperance organizations are now seeking to secure a 
county option law. Thus far they have not attempted to get 
nor even declared themselves in favor of option by legislative 
districts or congressional districts or by the State at large. 
Surely they can not reasonably expect me to take a position so 
far in advance of their position and so far in advance of publie 
opinion as I should have to take in order to vote for national 
prohibition, 

President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan, both Chris- 
tian gentlemen, and the latter especially a pronounced temper- 
ance advocate, have taken the position that the liquor question 
should be regarded as a State issue and that the people of the 
various States should be free to deal with it in the way that 
they deem proper. For the present at least I shall follow their 
leadership on this question just as I declared I would do in 
35,000 letters sent to constituents on September 1, 1914. 

In order to amend the Federal Constitution it requires a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses of Congress and ratification by the 
legislatures of 36 States. Not a single State through its legis- 
lature has petitioned Congress to submit such an amendment. 
Only 14 States have State-wide prohibition now or have voted in 
favor of it. At least 36 States would have to reach that stage 
of temperance development before there would be any chance at 
all of ratifying such an amendment. Because of the prejudice 
that some States have against turning the police powers over to 
the Federal Government and having Federal courts and Federal 
marshals enforce laws pertaining to liquor or any other subject, 
it is quite likely that some of the States will refuse to ratify an 
amendment providing for national prohibition even after they 
adopt State-wide prohibition. Therefore, practically the entire 
United States could and in a sense must become prohibition 
territory before a prohibition amendment to the Federal Cousti- 
tution could be adopted. That condition of publie sentiment 
should be attained by the States before the proposed amendment 
is submitted rather than afterwards. This situation makes the 
submission of a national prohibition amendment at this time 
premature and inopportune and a national contest over the 
proposition; in the words of Secretary Bryan in the December 
Commoner ; 

Would simply divert attention from the issues upon which the people 
are ready to act. 

There seems to be a general impression that the Hobson 
resolution, if it secures a two-thirds vote of the two Houses of 
Congress and is ratified by three-fourths of the States, would 
forever prohibit the manufacture, transportation, importation, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Such is not the case. It 
would prohibit the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. Surely it is the use of intoxicating liquors 
and not merely the salé of them which temperance people desire 
to prevent. Under the operation of the Hobson resolution there 
would be no restriction upon the manufacture of liquors for 
personal use-or to give away. A “still” that would manu- 
facture 15 gallons of whisky a day could be purchased for 
$28. Every family could own one, or a cooperative club could 
be formed so as to supply a town or neighborhood. The word 
“sale” is a technical term and would not prevent the owner of 
a distillery receiving a supply of corn, rye, and so forth, to be 
manufactured into whisky and charging a fee for the service. 
There would be no restriction on the importation of intoxicating 
liquors provided they were not imported for sale. A club 
could be organized and members could each order a certain 
number of pints or gallons, the orders could go abroad together 
and the deliveries could be made together. A clerk could look 
after all of this work and be paid a salary for it; most likely an 
enterprising clerk would promote the club. Of course any indi- 
vidual could order directly whatever he desired for personal 
or family use or to give away. It will be seen that the Hobson 
resolution is not a panacea for the liquor evil, but contains 
many possibilities for harm. Few people in the country are 
familiar with its terms. There has been no general discussion 
of its merits based upon an actual knowledge of its contents. 
Nine different resolutions on national prohibition have been 
introduced by Mr. Hogsson during the present Congress, and 
to-day we are considering a tenth resolution, which has not 
even been printed. This indicates the unsettled convictions on 
the subject of the author of the resolution himself, and the 
other proponents of the resolution are not likely to be more 
firm and steadfast in their views. 





| 

Here it is not pretended that the Hobson resolution provides | 
venuine prohibition, but that fact has not been explained to the 
country. The principal advocates of the resolution are ac- 
quainted with its weaknesses, but see in those weaknesses its 
chief strength. Votes are wanted in order to give the appear- | 
ance of a strong prohibition sentiment in Congress, and nearly 
every inducement has been offered, except to provide the whisky | 
users of the country with plants for the free and unlimited man- | 
ufacture of whisky, in order to get support for the resolution. 
I have observed politicians who sought to divide the liquor | 
forces by truthfully assuring one portion of them that they 
were not affected by legislation aimed at some evil of the busi- 
ness, but the spectacle of ministers and avowed prohibitionists 
eagerly giving the assurance that a proposed national prohibi- 
tion resolution will not prevent the use of intoxicants, but will | 
really allow drinkers to even make all they want without re- | 
striction or payment of revenue, is something that I never ex- 
pected to witness. 

It would seem advisable that when the temperance sentiment 
has grown so that public opinion will sustain Congress in voting 
for national prohibition, and it is likely that three-fourths of 


lution adepted should be of such a character as to end the liquor 
question for all time. 


In the past I have supported a number of measures to regu- | 


late the liquor traffic that impressed me as being well considered 
in the interests of temperance and not in advance of public 
opinion on the subject in the district which I represent. 

I have no defense to make of intoxicating liquors, and I have 
no sympathy for the evils of the traffic in them. I believe in 
temperance and I practice my belief. I have been fought as 
bitterly by the organized liquor interests as any Member of this 


House, and I entertain no hope that they will change their atti- | 


tude. However, I shall not allow these circumstances to con- 
trol my judgment so as to cause me, without instructions from 
my constituents after full debate, to support a proposition that 
is not only untimely but is so illy conceived as to be likely to 
prove a setback to the accomplishment of real national temper- 
ance, It shall be my purpose in the future to proceed along the 
same lines as in the past, not hoping to satisfy the extremists 
of either side of the question, but hoping to do what the great 
ff my constituents desire me to do and what gives the 
surest promise of promoting the best interests of the country. 


mass 


Edueation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ : 
or 
HON. LOUIS FITZHENRY. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 23, 1914. 


Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States ought to be interested in American history being cor- | 


rectly taught to the youth of this country. I am informed that 
in Inany of the public schools of the United States, particularly 
in the State of Illinois, the textbooks either state as an estab- 
lished fact or by inference that an American discovered the 
North Poie, and that the American who did so was Robert E. 
Peary, United States Navy, now retired with the rank of rear 
admiral. 
It is claimed that the North Pole was discovered by him April 
1909, and these statements are very largely made upon the 
belief that the Congress of the United States, through its proper 
comimittees, has made an investigation as to who did discover 
the North Pole, and that the findings of the Congress were to 
the effect that this honor was due Robert E. Peary. 

| have made some investigation myself to ascertain the truth 
of this assertion, and find that Congress never has stated that 
Rear Admiral Peary discovered the North Pole, but have learned 
that some years ago, while investigating the merits of a bill to 
retire Mr. Peary with the rank of rear admiral, one of the com- 


G, 


mittees did report a finding to the effect that Admiral Peary | 


had “reached” the North Pole, but neither the committee nor 
the House presumed to determine who did discover the North 
Poie, 

Matters of history should be as correctly taught in the schools 
of this country as possible. More than five years have passed 


since the claim that Admiral Peary had discovered the North 
Pole was made. 
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| vestigation to discover just 


Another Arctic explorer has also laid claims 
honor, contending that he reached the North Pole 
prior to Admiral Peary; but no investigation to : 
truth or falsity of his claim has ever been made, an 
it is in the interest of education that some steps 
should be taken, and that at as early a date 
for in a few years the lips of many of the now livin 
will be closed forever 

The fact should be formally ascertained as to w 
an American did discover the North Pole; and if 


as is 


that fact should be established so as to avoid the 
any future contention. 

The frozen North, of which we know so little to 
apt to prove a veritable treasure storehouse for thi 


the future. We have learned in a general way of 
deposits of anthracite coal in the islands of the 


and of the innumerable fur-bearing and food-produci: 


of that unprospected country. If we as a Nation w 


our title by discovery to these lands, we should do so no 


say nothing of the importance of properly e 


| tifie fact. 
the States will ratify the amendment submitted, that the reso- | 


If the claims of Admiral Robert EF. Pear ! 
the North Pole can be substantiated, it should be 
find it has been seriously questioned by men wh 


great study and devoted much time to research upon Aret 
Arctic ex 


ters as well as a large number of the leading 
of the world. On the other hand, Dr. Frederick 
other Arctic explorer, claims that he discovered the 


having reached it on the 21st day of April, 1908; 
that a great preponderancé of the authorities upon 
are inclined to give Dr. Cook the credit for havir 
exceedingly valuable addition to science as well a 
tory of the United States. In justice to him we 
Peary, the conflicting claims should be finally set 


Mr. E. C. Rost 
what 
ties, our public educators in schools, I] 
our encyclopedias, libraries, and the CoNGRESSION AI 
to offer in this matter. 

The heads of public instruction in our 48 State 
to his inquiries. None had any authority to offer 
ment that an American discovered the North 
ferred to newspapers, magazines, and the Nati 


Some time ago inaugurated 


learned 


colleges, i il 


y } 
Lien, 


mal 


Society; the majority expressed ignorance as to what 


in the schools and referred to some subordinate 
Not a president of any university or college, not 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Un 


The authorities of libraries of New York. 








here quoted from a letter received from the C 
Library of Washington, D. C.: 
JA? 
DrEAR Sir The Government document iff 1 all t 
which we have in regard to the recognition of Rol t | 
discoverer of the North Pole 
\ ea I 
The John Crerar Reference I ibrary, of Chicago 
Robert J. Usher, acting reference librarian, has issue 
statement that no such authority exists, and has si 
morial asking Congress to establish the claim to di 
Mr. Usher has also furnished the following lette 
Novi 
* * * My own o ns lo to | 
firmly that any unfavorable stateme1 inst Dr. ¢ 
pedias, magazines, or schoolbooks can be traced back 
ous and unverified newspaper story. All such statemen 
down to a few, which could be labeled Hampton 
Proof of the falsity of these various statements is f 
Cook's own statements, 
The Chicago Post in its issue of Novem! 
lished the following letter from Mr. Usher 
To the Editor of the Post. 
Sir: Why does your inspired headline writ f t 
Cook as “ Ole Doc Cook’? 
Dr. Cook was born in i865. He is a bona fide M. D 
of the American Medical Associatio is it itest d 
If the term is used as derogat« it is well t 
scientific body has ever disproved | claims of havi 
North Pole in 1908 and of having climbed to the top of 
| ley in 1906. : 
| Statements discrediting Dr. Cook n always be ¢ 
newspaper statements made witho reference to fact 





instigated, in most instances, by a press bureau whose s 
to destroy Dr. Cook’s good name, 

toneRT J 
Librarian, John ¢ 


{ssistant Reference 


None of the encyclopedias had any authority 
followed a general system of referring the ing 





along 


Pole ; 


versi 
ahy authority that an American discovered the North Vol 
Boston, 


and elsewhere replied in substantially the same words 





10 


encyclopedia to another, to the various editions of Who’s Who, San FRANCISCO, June 12, 1914. 
and so forth, ignoring the fact that the biographical notes * * * Man's ability or endurance is never known until it is put to 
in these publications are written and edited by the persons the test. The man of recognized accomplishment to-day has simply 

nears es ee a , emerged from the quiet unheard of life of yesterday. Success is attained 
to whom they refer fhe Century Cyclopedia, after repeated | by many routes. While one may shout himself into success, another 
futile attempts to substantiate their statement that Peary discov- oe attain success so quietly as to fully arrive before the world knows 
ered the North Pole by quoting Mr. Peary’s own book, the Na- | ® =o em © bell ‘nici ica i ‘ 

a aaa Mi ils a aad * os i ee pee ater _ C 10ot believe that anyone familiar with Arctic work, or even 
tional Geographic society, and the ¢ entury Dictionary, finally | sufficiently familiar with Arctic history to appreciate the worth of what 
referred for proof to the Arctic Club of America, which club | they read, can read with an unprejudiced mind Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s 
presented a gold medal for the discovery of the pole to Dr. ieee eee 1 Se re van — mecneee ig gee a one 

* 904 apeteole ‘ . nPnce. 7 ie : res suc character 0 1e wonderful story, or fail to be impressed with 
Ierederick A. Cook and refused to take any action on Mr. | the intelligence, the fidelity, and the quiet, determined courage of its 
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Peary’s claim. author. I do not believe any man sufficiently clever to construct this 
Bowdoin College conferred the degree of LIL. D. on Mr. Peary, | Story as it is written without first having had the experience. 
On application to President Hyde, of that institutien, for the wins Naplesds’ Gee wats 
authority on which such action was taken, he stated that a for- bis ’ : : 
mer professor of Bowdoin College—Hudson Bridge Hastings— JuLY, 1914. 
had examined Pesary’s original material. <A letter to Prof. After careful consideration of Rear Admiral Schley’s Arctic letters to 
Hastings brought a reply as follows: os { don’t hesitate to indorse every word the Admiral said of 
‘ i 5 . -* : S the yoctor. 
I beg to state that I did not examine or check Admiral Peary’s orig- JOHN Byers WIrrt, 
inal astronomical observations, ; : exe Commodore, Commanding National Naval Veterans, 
IlvupsOon B. HASTINGS, United States Army. 


During the congressional investigation of Mr. VPeary’s case 
the statement was made before the Naval Committee that the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey officially examined Mr. Peary’s 


The letter referred to by Commodore Wirt is an indorsement 
of Dr. Cook’s claims by the late Admiral. 


original data. Later a letter from O. H. Tittmann, then and | ,, , ‘ DuruHAN, April 24, 191}. 
‘ . } ‘ ‘ 1 : ‘ : ‘ To Dr. F. A. Cook, 
now Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, stated | Deak Sin: * * * Permit me to tell you that I’ve always been 


that the material was examined by two men employed by Mr. | one of your most ardent supporters, even in those days when the Peary 
Peary for that purpose, and that his—Mr. Tittmann’s—bureau | 8228 had the run of the press and you were silent. Amongst those who 
. : : 1ave had a peep behind the curtains of Arctic exploration Peary’s true 
did not make such an examination. : character is only too well known to be commented upon, and his doings 
On page 364 of Mr. Peary’s book, The North Pole, published | are, the least said, infamous. 
by Stokes & Co., New York, Mr. Peary says: You are —- a noble fight with a true gentleman's weapon, which 
: ees al a Fe ae bi Z is more than can be said about your antagonist. I sincerely hope that 
' as ng the name aise ee e a sas Ce ee the justice you are demanding shall not be long in fortheouling. 
oe tan oo a he tae eS ee ee Hoping to have the pleasure of one day making your personal ac- 
F ; quaintance, I beg to remain, 














And so forth. Sincerely, yours, R. BERGENDAHL, 

But facing page 365 of that book is a full-size reproduction Swedish Arctic Explorer. 
of the medal presented to Mr. Peary by the Royal Geographical a 
Society, showing plainly that the words “* discovery ” or “ North STRANDROULEVARD, Kobenharn, 191}. 
Pole” do not appear on it. The inscription reads: “ For Arctic My Dear Dr. Cook: May IT congratulate you? I saw in the papers 

i s : that the Congress was going to confer an honor on you I need not 
explorations, : Other me dals _ — dq to Mr. 1 ne by ow tell you that I was very pleased. 
graphical societies bear similar evasively worded Inscriptions, I have from our mutual friend—IHamlet—received the congressional 
If all of these various medals had actually been given by | report on the Peary investigation and was extremely interested. That 
scientific and geographical societies in good faith for the dis committee of the National Geographic Society have certainly taken 
er ea = 5 . i p | ee i- nla : af f t] , | matters casy. It seems really incredible. 

We ) 1 » ort » ) \ ] » nnecessaryv 1 : : : . . . ore . 
Ci ry of the North ole, 1t would be unnect iry fol 10S I have written and written again to Peary regarding some glacialogi 
nterested in Mr. Peary’s success to resort to anonymous ComMm- | cal work done on the ice cap on Greenland, but have never received an 
munications and other material to defend his claims. } answer; and I presume that he does not like that I brought back the 

~ : . * | informe ; ) } Ioar *han , i Thre < 
= ite a tela ee pi Necata ting Wiletieiing: ail , 92 4 |} information that the Peary Channel did not exist. That's the only 
rl we Moines (Towa) Evening Pri — of June 23, 1914, reason that I can find out. 
published the following timely and pertinent editorial: I am working hard, as I have to draw up my oflicial report over the 
What r else Dr. Cook mav be right or wrong about, he is most | Voyage across the northern Greenlandic ice cap. With my kindest 
ut the efforts that are being made to suppress him | regards, Lam, 
tion over tl North Pole discovery. Yours, faithfully, 
hy ng Tribune is in receipt of a mass of printed matter about | . EINAR KELSEN, 
t from icknowledged source, that in the preparation Arctic Erplorer and Author of Los the Arctic. 
ent eeks of labor and hundreds of dollars of expense, ss yr , \ ‘ 

' n that naturally suggests itself is why such an effort | Dr. J. G. Knowlton, surgeon on the steamer Veptune, Scott ex- 

1 now | sidered necessary to discredit the doctor, and who | pedition, wrote the following words on a photograph of himself, 
, { teat ' yer} ) oO he ense “ oa . } . ‘ lc - 
d enough to go to the ex | which he presented to Dr. Cook: 

\ nea eas lia , ‘ . Iaar ix va er: , * - - ial " ‘ 

Whence comes the heli f, the n, that Mr. I eary is generally Kor Dr. Frederick A. Cook. The first man at the North Pole, and, 

dorsed as the discoverer of the North Pole? ; I may say, the only one up to date. 

The National Geographic Society (a private enterprise), of From his friend, —" oe 
\\ ] ton, D. C., represented by a committee of three men Dr. J. G. KNOWLTON. 

= ’ na i , : : es JANUARY 19, 1914. 
caret Gannett, Tittmann, and Chester, presented Mr. Peary’s | pS ; , : 

Congress, nnd asked that Peary be recognized as the The foregoing are only a few of many hearty indorsements 
al erer of the North Pole. As the above-mentioned society, | Of practical Arctic explorers concerning Cook's discovery of the 
it was claimed, made a $25,000 subscription to Mr. Peary’s | North Poie, and, as is the case in all lines of endeavor, the 
polar expedition, it was financially interested in the expedition. | opinions of practical, experienced men in the same line of work 

The report of its committee was accepted as offered, however, | Should and do carry great weight. However, the scientific 
and embodied in a report presented to Congress, but the words | 2nd mathematical side of an explorer’s work must also be con- 
‘discovery ” and “discoverer” were stricken from the bill | Sidered. In Dr. Cook’s case six of the foremost civil engineers 
before it was finally passed. See Private Calendar No, 733, | in America, whose names I shall give, men unbiased by per- 


Report No, 1961, Sixty-first Congress, third session. United | sonal friendship or financial business associations, after careful 
at Large, chapter 247, gives the wording of the | calculations and checking of Dr. Cook’s original data, state that 


States Ntatutes 


bill as finally passed. oe prove beyond question or dispute that he arrived at the 
rhus the Congress of the United States, so far as the record | North Pole on April 21, 1908: 

: : . . , : ‘ * | ‘ > i . “ . 13.9 . . 

discloses, has rejected the verdict of the National Geographic Clark Brown, associate member American Society Civil Engi- 


S y, and refused Mr. Peary the title claim to discovery, | neers. 
primarily because of a prior record, the claim of Dr. Frederick David R. Lee, C. E., “B. S., GC. U., 1889,” member American 
A. Cook, . Society Civil Engineers. 

I have examined a number of recent letters from Arctic ex- J. M. Taylor, M. E., Cornell University, 1888. 


PROTeEs Of. The ENR: FERE: SRS: Memoremen, teem wees ti) TG. degeee, a ee ee Cee eee, Oe 
Salt quot DTIeHy ¢ > } . -onssealner P ‘tac ta sti O0- 
OAKLAND, CAL., April 27, 191}. R. I. 7 ( ee nsse ot chat gern Remcegg 1904. ike 
. o.. ® . ® . ‘Pe . ore Corie ee Te, $} . ass "le 

” ° . You ask me for my opinion as to the merit of the claims for | J. C. ree n, ” eo . ETI ultura O1lese Issociate 
discovery of the geographical point, the North Pole, and in reply I wish member American Society Civil Engineers. 
to state that I ha oth the persons referred to, have carefully | ne responsibility for a just decision of this question rests on 
studied their reports, and from the experience I have had during five air ac ae : Reree . 2 ae eee canes 
cruises to the Arctic Ocean on the Pacific side in Government ships, | our National Government, not only as a matter of justice but to 
I fully indorse the view that the priority of discovery belongs to Dr. | insure the future teaching of verified historical truths instead 
5 k . . . . . . . 
COOK. oe. of glittering generalities or unestablished claims to the children 
enue-Cutter Nervice, Retired. of this and coming generations, 


- 


Senior Captain, United States Re 
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Actual Home. to ‘the local 1; nd office at 8 
. ‘ : Stes ‘ Old me that all UNSUrVey es 
steaders Living on Lands Now Contested by Railroad Com. settlement, and when. 
: * ¥ y shi regare £ homestean, SCTCI¢ 
: panies in the State of W ashington. sis on Ea Seon mt Neo 
~ - information and or furt) 
IWoemnps.ra y . Dr tra Paid William Tanner $1,200 
EX] ENSION Ol REMARKS tached hereto is 4 phot I 
or | the improveny nts and affiant 
Y 7 1 Y Y > Subscribed ind sworn t ¢ 
HON. J. A. FALCONER. | Subser 
OF WASHINGTON, Votary Pu 7” 
® | 
IN tue House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF Wasi NGTON, Co 4 
We dnesday, Dec: mber 23. 1914, Willis E. Dwyer, ng ‘ 
. . vr ‘ ° = » iVSs I settled on 1 S 
Mr. FAL( ONER. Mr. Speaker, it is very unfortunate that south half of the northwoy 
these controversies come up, and, Mr. Speaker, I am of the} 9 east, Willamette merid { 
opinion that Government oflicials of former years Siving, as = eae me ee | 
: : . : hai ead, ane my \ i and 
they seem to have done by the aftidavits following, Cucourage- | tune 1, 1906, and T lived ¢] 
ment to homesteaders to locate, are ore or less responsible for | time OF My settlement said Ja 
the unfortunate situation these bona fide homesteaders how at Fbilbrick, ¢ who! Jl 1 
find themselyes in. 2 acres. planted 6 fi ut trees, 1 
The railroad officials in certain past instances haye acquiesced | stantial uridges, piped fo 
to the desires of homesteaders, and I believe in these cases, if tables Pree ° ng “16 et . 
. : * ° eS ¢ fiat WiCT Sali I \ 
the facts are presented, they wil] tgain show proper considera filing, but was ntested by 4 
lion to these men who, with families, have made an effort to ora peny claiming the land’ 
develop a home out yonder in the far West. Otlice ‘and the decisio: of tl 
A close reading of these affidavits must impress anyone that | that 1 was told by Mr. Ty 
the encouragement to locate given these men by land-oftice knew, why I could not get 1 
oficials and the Department of the Interior. together with law $1,200. 1 mea peepee iant , 
yers who for INany years have been in close touch with land 
olfice matters, always on hand to advise the homesteader and Subscribed and to | 
in these particular cases did advise them—is a factor that mils, | ; ae 
1 1 : . ° ° it an i / 
Should be taken into Serious consideration by the present officials 
having to do With Land Department Inatters, 
tlle feet that these men are bona fide Settlers, with a] they TATE OF Wasin ; ee cd 
have in the World tied up in these homesteads, Should appeal to Lewis Sheldn 
diy fair-minded man. Says: I settled 
1 ire pending covering these cases, but it is hoped t} at | nor oy Y i M 
, Pe . . . : ( iP \ i l l 
these cases nay be settled satisfactorily Without legislation for d land 7 se ae 
fhese affidavits draw in strong colors pictures of humble t m of $1,500 
] nd 1 desire to place them in the pernanent records of | 10 the lo« a i 
iw | I 
( Meress: Oo san d ] 
WASHIN ‘TON, County of King, ss: iN , 
S being first duly sworn ae, rdir ) Ww, de and |, f I 
I led on the southeast quarter of section 27.’ to p 2 I was 
Y east, Willamette m ridian, the sam Jems in King | , that | 
( \\ i nm bkebruary 10, 1D08, intending to make t Same TOY | pi” di i 
! that IT am marri. 1 and have family of fiye « ildren 1} p t 
! id claim and have resided there continuous}, Sir Feb yt a ing { { 
OS t I have 1 acre under cultivation and my improvemen to d 
fa tory it frame daw: lling house @VU by 3O f t. barn n I 
i hic t by 20 feet, cellar 10 by 12 feet, woods I | i 
‘) mill : h 12 feet: that I bought l relin sament | , i i 
l Sheldrew nd paid $1,250 ;¢ ish, Sheldrew Subsequently t ts - ft { 
nwest quarter of «, tion 29 in the sam “oWnship; | afiant’ «: th me 
[ went to th l il land office In Seattle to get What inf 
! hey told mi if I found USUrVvVeyed, unos pled land 1 
{f the Casead Mountains, Went on it, and lived p to 7 
ws t I would be ‘ure of holding jt ind procurin 
! ! fere I went to Ran lolph & Gregorye Office in Seattl 
{ £ With them told them the land I was thinking of t 
“aU the foot of the Cascade Mountains, and that it was 7 rt 
hor in a forast my serve and told them all I could out it nd | § \ ( 
I it I fo ad un urveyed va int land anvwhere W t of ft I ( \ 
( nm it nd ated it as My homestead and lived up to bi ca 4 I 
i la nobody It of it nd that I would ) } 
I t izth of ft} ‘ntormation and \ if 
I I W for $1,250 ! tt it Id f M 1 1 
i 5 \ l St ] ed it 1 oo 
1.500 ple trees, f DIUM ft onat , i 7 1 
( 1 ‘ries, straw ies, u $0.5 WW ' 
ls of gn icKens, hogs, ealf. ; - 2 
I ; t] Said land 
THOMAS & I Greg , : 
( nm (; y 
d ar Sworn to before me th 18 d of De 1914, | hay led 1 \ t f 
A. R. Mason. de ! ! 
Nota Publie in and for the Stale of Washington Within t 
Residing at North Bend. ind ! 
, ic} j a 
STATE OF Wasnt County of King, ss: , : 
I B. Hy redge, being fj St duly sworn ace: ding to lay de} i 
i YS that Is lon th “outneast quarte Of section 29 own ! _ 
~ eee dD eas:, Wi lamette Meridian, t] ame being in 
Was n February 10. 1908, with the intent; n of makin 1 t ( 
y domestead ; that I have lived on said land contj tsly 
ia Still live the; On; that my improvemen re worth upw A I 
‘ “O and cons St of a two Story house With Shingle roof, -0 fb I 0) : J 
: wider hosse 8 by 14 fort. Woodshed 12 by 292 feet “Ia. t 
| feot with large | tyloft, hen house 12 by 24 feet with |, W ! 
§ by 6 feet All buildings tre frame: about 2 icres cle i 
tin ivation nd abo 2.000 feet of fence, en), fo } e 1 t I 1) 
v span a er. apple, pear and plum tre ll kinds I ! | t 
. ! nt S00 Prries, and rhubarh - one horse, on cow, i i | 
; ica NMINg w fer piped into hoy ind barn and for irrigation snd fir, I had a it 
t 1 i am unmarried I was looking for a home tead and saw tuallv o ] I 
t »* WAIch was and js unsurveyed, and i Suited me; then | went ettler 
é 
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with Henry Smith, register of the land office at Seattle, Wash., ial 
{ was informed by him that the land on which I had settled was | 
within the grant of the Northern Pacific Railway Co.; and said Smith 
informed me that there had never been a case, to his knowledge, where 
the railroad company had refused to relinquish such land in favor of 
a settler when requested to do so by the Government; and I believed 


in and relied on the circular of February 14, 1899, and the advice given 
mec by Joseph Gregory, the attorney, and the information received from 
both the register and receiver of the land office at Seattle, and in mak- 
ing settlement upon and continuing my residence and improvement of 


aid land acted on said advice and information. 

Since the date of the settlemen® I have made said land my home 
and lived on said land continuously from the date of settlement to 
May 14, 1913, when I was granted leave of absence by the local land 


office at Seattle to come to Seattle for medical treatment for chronic 
injury to my shoulder, and that I have constructed improvements on | 
said land of the value of about $1,400; that my improvements consist | 
of a house 18 by 24, woodshed 18 by 20 feet, root house 8 by 10 feet, | 


36 apple trees, berry bushes of all kinds, and I built about 1 mile of 
trail and have 1 acre cleared, and said land is good bench land and | 
can raise thereon all kinds of garden vegetables. 

After the land was surveyed and opened for entry I made home- 
stead application to enter said land, and my entry was rejected by the 
register and receiver of the land office at- Seattle, and I perfected my 
appeal, and the Department of the Interior made demand on the North- 
ern Pacifie Railroad Co, to relinquish said land in my favor, which said 
company has refused to do, and my entry is held for rejection, and the 
decision of the local land office was affirmed by the Interior Depart- 
ment on appeal. 

That after my claim had been rejected by the local land office and 
my appeal decided adversely by the Interior Department I offered my 
final proof on August 18, 1913, which was accepted at the local land 
oflice, but was rejected by the General Land Office at Washington, D.C. 
That in the year 1912 I was severely injured, and my injury, which 
became chronic, necessitated constant medical attention, and on May 
13, 1913, I applied to the local land office at Seattle for leave of ab- 
sence to have my injury attended to, which application on May 14, 
1915, was granted, and since May 14, 1913, have been a great part of 
the time in Seattle. But up to about May 1, 1913, I lived continuously 
on my claim. 

That prior to settling on said claim I was at an age when I needed 





a home; that I was strong and rugged, working at the sheet-metal trade 
and carning $5 a day; that I gave up my trade on the advice above 


stated, and in good faith intended to make the same my home; that 
now I am physically incapacitated, and in addition at an age when it 
is practically impossible to begin to provide for old age; all I have on 
earth is tied up in my claim; it is the only home I have, and if I lose 
that I am left wholly without means, all on account of the erroneous 
advice, misinformation, and misinterpretation of the law received by 
me as set forth herein. 
Gustav A. SCHULTHEISS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of December, 1914, 
[ SEAL. ] HOWARD H. STARTZMAN, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 8s: 


Kenneth G. Murray, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says: 

I settled on the northwest quarter of section 27, township 23 
north, range 9 east, the same being in King County, Wash., on February 
10, 1808, intending to make said claim my home; that I am married 
and aged 54 years, and have lived on said claim continuously since date 
of settlement, and still live there; that my improvements consist of a 
story and half house, frame, 30 by 382, with basement; barn, 14 by 60; 
meat house, 8 by 10; 1 acre cleared, part of it in garden, with apple, 
plum, pear trees, currants, and gooseberries, blackberries, strawberries, 
and all kinds of garden vegetables, the land being very good agricul- 
tural land; have a water system piped into the house, with about 800 
feet of pipe; a private telephone system, used jointly with my neigh- 
bors, at our own expense; and have at present about 300 hens; that 
I bought a relinquishment from one L. B. Tanner, of Seattle, for $1,500, 
on the strength of information and advice I got from the local land 
otlice at Seattle. and from Messrs. Gregory & Randolph, land attorneys 
of Seattle, Wash.; that before I closed with Mr. Tanner I went to 
Messrs. Gregory & Randolph and was advised by one of them that any 
land unsurveyed was subject to entry, and that if I went on it and 
settled thereon, intending to make the same my homestead and com- 
plied with the homestead laws, no one could beat me out of it, and to 
make sure of it one of the attorneys of Gregory & Randolph went with 
Mr. Tanner and myself to the local land office, and at the land office 
I told them the land lay on the west slope of the Cascade Mountains 
and was not surveyed, and they in turn told me if I found land unsur- 
veyed anywhere west of the Cascades to go on in and live up to the 
requirements of the homestead laws, and that if I did this I would 
surely get title to the land; that after these conversations I paid Mr. 
Tanner $1,500 cash for his relinquishment as above stated: that since 
settled on said Iand in February, 1908, I have never lived anywhere 
else; that said land is now my home, and has been ever since the date 
of settlement. Further affiant saith not. 

KENNETH G. Mornay. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of December, 1914, 

SRAL.] A. R. MAson, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at North Bend, Wash. 


SrTare OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 


Andrew Myerstuen, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that I settled on lots 1 and 2 and the east half of the north- 
east cuarter of section 21, township 23 north, range 9 east, Willamette 
meridian, on November 4, 1904, with the intention of making the same 
my homestead; that I am a single man, and was born and raised on 
my father's homestead, in Wisconsin; my improvements consist of a 
dwelling house, 144 by 163 feet, with an addition 14 by 143 feet, wood- 
shed, 6 by 12; root house, 8 by 10; outhouse; hay shed, 15 by 24; 3 
acres slashed, 2 acres cleared, one-half mile horse trail, picket fence, 
plenty of rhubarb and rose bushes, about 2,000 strawberry amg 2 
cherry trees, 3 {y claim 





3 plum trees, and 22 apples trees of all kinds. 
is the only home I have on earth, and $2,000 would not cover my 
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actual cash outlay on my claim, I was located on my claim by one 
William Hamilton, to whom I paid $150. I was told by him the land 
was unsurveyed, and that I could not file my homestead claim until 
the land was officlally surveyed by the United States Government, 
and was told by local land-office officials at Seattle, Wash., that I 
would be entitled to proceed to patent the land under the homestead 
law if I settled on the same prior to survey, and that if I settled 
thereon prior to survey and otherwise cultivated and improved the 
same that my possessory title would be superior to the title of any 
other claimant; that I entered on said land, and not until the survey 
was filed, a number of years after my entry, did I find out that the 
Northern Pacific claimed the land to be within its grant; that I have 
exhausted all remedy in the General Land Office, my homestead entry 
being contested by the Northern Pacific and rejected on appeal by the 
General Land Office. I filed in good faith. The official circular of the 
General Land Office said I was right. Hon. R. A. Ballinger advised 
the settlers by letter to stay on their claims, and when the survey was 
filed to file their entry claim and elect to retain their land under the 
act of July 1, 1898; and now if I lose my homestead, I will have lost 
the only home I ever had of my own and over $2,000 in cash. Fur- 
ther afflant saith not. 
ANDREW MYERSTUEN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of December, 1914, 
[SEAL,] Howarp H. STaARTZMAN, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of Snohomish, ss: 


Gustave Borowski, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
That he is a citizen of the United States of America. over 21 years of 
age, married, and has a family; that on December 7, 1904, he made 
settlementeand established his residence on the northeast quarter of 
section 21 in township 27 north of range 9 east, Willamette meridian, 
which residence has been continuous ever since; that he has slashed 
5S acres on said land and cleared and fenced 1 acre of same, which he 
has cultivated each year of his residence; that his other improvements 
consist of a 3-room dwelling, well built and comfortably furnished ; 
two woodsheds, one 12 by 16 feet and one 8 by 26 feet; a root house, 
10 by 12 feet; a smoke house, 4 by 4 feet; a chicken house, 10 by 12 
feet; a number of chickens, varying at different times; an outhouse; 
that he has planted and cultivated about 2,000 strawberry plants, 150 
raspberry bushes, 6 apple trees, besides cherry trees, plum _ trees, 
English-walnut trees, and currant bushes, and constructed and main- 
tained a hotbed; that he has made and kept in repair 5 miles of trail; 
that he has assisted in the construction and maintenance of the 
Settlers’ Bridge across the Skykomish River, necessary in order to reach 
the land from the nearest post office: that he has constructed and 
maintained an aerial tram across the Skykomish River at Reiter; that 
he has constructed and maintained an aerial tram across Proctor 
Creek, also necessary in reaching the said land; that the cost of said 
improvements and their present value is not less than $2,500. 

He further says that his family has resided on said land continu- 
ously, and that he or they have maintained no residence nor abode 
elsewhere during such time. 

Ile further says that he made settlement on said land through the 
advice of the Interlor Department, by whose representations he was 
led to believe that the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. would be 
compelled to relinquish their claim to said land, and that by his set- 
tlement and residence he .could establish a superior right to same; 
that his former attorney, Joseph W. Gregory, a land attorney of 
repute, advised him in the matter that he could obtain title to the 
said land, and that in similar cases the settlers had been successful 
in securing their claims. 

GUSTAVE BoRrOWSKI. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of December, 1914, 

[ SEAL. ] JOHN R. McKay, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Gold Bar, Wash. 


INDEX, WASH., November 23, 1914. 

I, Gustav A. Schaefer, settled on the northwest quarter of section 23, 
township 27 north, range 9 east, on the 18th day of April, 1904. s0- 
fore settling on the place I wrote to the General Land Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and inquired if the land could be taken up as a home- 
stead. They advised me that it could; also sent me a pamphlet of the 
laws which had been passed for settlers on such lands. The papers are 
with Senator MILES POINDEXTER. 

I also was advised by J. Gregory, an attorney of Seattle, Wash., that 
the land could be homesteaded. 

I am a married man. 

My improvements on the place are a three-room house—one room 12 
feet by 12 feet 6 inches, one room 14 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, and one 
room 16 feet by 12 feet 6 inches. Have 10 windows in the house. 

A washhouse 9 feet by 9 feet with running water. 

A root house 6 feet by 6 feet. 

A woodhouse 22 feet by 16 feet. 

Have planted 32 fruit trees. Also a nursery of 100 trees. Have 14 
acres under cultivation. About 5 acres in slashing. 

Have spent $400 on the Settlers’ Bridge, which had to be built to 
reach the homestead. 

I value the improvements on the place at $2,500, besides the work 
and expense of keeping up the same, 

GUSTAV A. SCHAEFER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of November, 1914, 

[ SEAL. ] C. R. REDDING, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Inder, 


INDEX, WASH., November 23, 191}. 
Mr. Howarp H. STartTzMAn, 
610 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR Sir: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant as to how I 
was located on the land which I am now on and l»w I happen to get 
same, I will report as follows: 

I was for many years working in a sawmill as a laborer and was in 
the meantime looking for a homestead. I found out through Mr. Henry 
Bell, another homesteader and locator, that this land was open for 
settlement. I went over to the local land office to find out about the 
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land in question—if it was advisable to settle on the same and if 
there was anything in the way. I was told there that everything was 
all right, that nothing was in the way, and that they advised me to 
take it up. i ; z ; 

I went up to Index, Wash., the 20th of March, 1906, put up my 
notice papers, paid Mr. Henry Bell $250 in locating fees, for which I 
am holding receipt. The land in question is described as follows rhe | 
northeast quarter of section 23, township 27 north, range 9 east, |} 
Willamette meridian, Snohomish County, Wash. ; ; | 

What I have been raising on the land in question is potatoes, straw- 

ries, raspberries, and all kinds of vegetables and six fruit trees. 


As to my improvements and valuables in the cabin I will hereby s¢ nd | 
you a copy of the same so as to give you an idea of what I have got. 


I do not know if I am giving you full information as you would 
like to have it. but this is the best I can do now. Will soon be down, 
and then I will explain things better. Hoping everything will come out 
a right, I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, P. A. JOHNSON, _ 
Box 5, Inder, Wash. 


Inventory report. 


Cabin, 2 rooms and porch, 14 by 32------------------------ $300. 00 
Woodshed, 12 by 14 80, 00 
Outhouse 10. 00 
Cellar el aeaeall 10. 00 
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17 6. OO 
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Kitchen cabinet i wicacsibitas minethcicen aaiiieaiensaien es cnahaedaea <0. 00 
One stand 2. 00 
6 chairs and bench 2 00 
4.00 | 
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Three-fourths of an acre under cultivation and some slashing. 
Affidavit. 
I, Henry Bell, do solemnly swear that I am the person secking patent 
m the United States for the following lands, to wit: NE. 4 of sec- 
ion 23, township 27 north of range 9 east, in Snohomish County, Wash. 
ther swear that in June, 1904, I was advised through the Depart- 
ent of the Interior at Washington, D. C., that any bona fide settler 
f good repute who chose to settle on any unsuryeyed Northern Pacific 
lands ind to comply with the laws and regulations governing the ac 
quirement of land from the United States under the homestead act 
would be entitled to patent, and that the Northern Pacific would re- 
uch lands. Being an experienced woodsman and familiar with 
above-mentioned tract, I concluded to acquire title to same under the 
United States homestead laws, and on June 20, 1904, did settle on said 
land and have resided there continuously ever since and reside there 
now During about six years of said period I was a married man, and 
my wife resided with me. I am a single man now, and my sister re- 
sides with me, and it is the only home we have. 

I have cleared of timber 34 acres and have 1 acre under cultivation, 
an orchard of 27 fruit trees, part of which have been bearing for three 
years. I have erected on said land a frame house 14 feet by 20 feet, 
with an addition, 9 feet by 16 feet; a frame woodshed, 20 feet by 25 
feet; a log cabin, 12 feet by 16 feet; a chicken coop, 12 feet by 16 feet, 
with about one-fourth acre of chicken yard inclosed with 6-foot poultry 
netting. I have constructed a foot trail from house to Great Northern 
Railway and Snohomish County road, a distance of about 80 rods, and 
did build in such trail and across the Skykomish River at a foot bridge at 
a cost of more than $450. ’ 

I have made said land my bona fide residence since June 20, 1904. 
and have lived there in good faith, complied with the requirements of 
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the homestead laws, and iv t I 
the United States in 

Sworn and subscribed t \ IX 
day of November, 1914 

SEAL. ] 

Justice f th i 

Witness: 

Fr. F. DUELL, Aly Was 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of K 
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The land 1s good agricultural land, and 
I have raised fine potatoes, cabbage, onions, all kinds of berries and 


same amount of wagon roads. 


garden vegetables. Further affiant saith not. 


WiLtmaM G. ELLIS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of December, 1914, 


[ SEAL. ] Howarp H. STARTZMAN, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle. 
STA Or WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 


Ldwin O. Gifford, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says: -I settled on ———— on or about April 15, 1907, with the inten- 
tion of making the same my homestead; that I improved the same with 
two houses, one 10 by 14, one 8 by 10, woodshed 8 by 10, cleared 1 acre 
of land, and raised thereon potatoes, berries, and generally all garden 
vegetables, the same being fine agricultural land, built about one-quarter 
mile trail; that said claim has been my home since the date of settle- 
ment, although I have been obliged to go elsewhere from time to time 
to earn necessary funds to live; that I paid one F, A. Philbrick $300 
to locate me; that I was informed by said Philbrick and others who 
were settlers in the vicinity that a settlement on unsurveyed public 
land with view to homestead entry vested the settler with prior rights 
over any other claimant; that I am married and have resided on said 
claim with my wife, . 

EDWIN O, GIFFORD, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of December, 1914, 

[SHAL. ] Howarp H. STARTZMAN, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
tesiding at Seattle. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, ss: 

Spencer Eaton. of lawful age, being first duly sworn, upon oath says 
that he is a veteran of the Civil War of the United States and is now 
74 years of age; that he settled upon the lands aforesaid on the 20th 
day of February, 1910, with his wife, he then and now being a married 


man, und has made the above land his permanent residence since that 
date, and that he has erected upon the land aforesaid a dwelling house 
made of cedar shakes, in a good habitable condition, consisting of three 
rooms, and has built a shop and storage house adjacent thereto, 16 


feet wide and 40 fect long, and that he has lived there at all seasons 
of the year; that he bas slashed and partially burned about 4 acres 
and cleared 1 acre, and has grown upon the land so cleared straw- 
berries, cabbages, potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables, and rasp- 
berries, and the land is good agricultural soil; that he has built a 
trail from the Middle Fork of the Snoqualmie River up to his place, 
being a distance of about 14 miles, and has used the trail for going 
back and forth and carrying up his provisions and other supplies, and 
has kept the same open year after year; and that he has at his place 
tools, saws, hoes, and other implements and instruments necessary for 
cultivating the ground, building his house, etc., and that the same are 
there maintained at this time. 
That before making settlement upon the land aforesaid he was told 
” lames Anderson, a homesteader in the vicinity, that the above 
land had been settled on more than 16 years ago and that the then 
settier sold his relinquishment right to one Edgar Marston, who was 
| is affiant understood, on the land and had a cabin there and a 
right to the land, and that at said time the said Edgar Marston relin- 
qui d his rights to affiant, the said afflant believing that he had a 
perfect right to homestead the lands, and that he paid the said Edgar 
Marston for his rights $400, and then entered upon the premises and 
1 new house and other properties, not using the cabin theretofore 
by the said Marston or his predecessor in interest. 
bove-named Anderson is brother-in-law of affiant, and that 
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ttl ai 
‘ afliant went-on the land or paid the consideration the said An- 
derson. so he stated, consulted with some land attorney in Seattle, but 
‘ nt does not know now whom, who told him he had a right to take 
the land and that he believed he had a bona fide right to settle upon 
and take the land: that at the time of the settlement he did not advise 
with the local land office, and did not seek information therefrom, be- 
ause he believed that his rights were paramount to that of anyone 
else ind that by making the requisite settlement upon the lands and 
| the requisite improvements he would be entitled to his patent. 
SPENCER EATON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1914, 
\ LUELLA AYERS, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle. 


Address of Mrs. Elizabeth N. Cushman on “ Women’s 
Lessons in Polities.”’ 


here are but two roots to all human endeavor—reason and feeling. 
The first may be called the masculine quality, the second the feminine; 
hut both are necessary in arriving at truth."’"—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Cush- 
man in an address at Tacoma, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ION. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, 

In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 28, 1914, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in an address 
at a meeting recently held in Tacoma, Mrs. Elizabeth N. Cush- 
man, mother of the lamented Francis W. Cushman, who for so 
many years represented in Congress the district which I now 
have the honor to represent, discussed some of the lessons which 


the women yoters of the United States must study as they take | 


up the duties of the clectorate. 
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“What women have to learn in the use of the right of fran- 
chise” was Mrs. Cushman’s theme. She described the home as 
the first unit in just government, then law, an open mind, jus- 
tice, charity, and mercy. The remarks of this splendid woman 
are of particular interest at this time, and I am grateful to 
the Members of the House for the privilege of placing them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Mrs. Cushman’s address follows: 

“ WOMEN’S LESSON IN POLITICS, 

“The first lesson to be learned by women, when given the 
right of franchise, is that every right has a duty tied fast to it. 
The duty belonging to the franchise is to use all one’s mental 
and moral power to help build and maintain a firm, just govern- 
ment. We think of this right as of something entirely new, yet 
we have been training for its exercise all our lives. 

‘What is a well-ordered home but the first unit in a general 
government? We have kept the home, swept the hearth, built 
and tended upon its shrine an altar fire to our household gods. 
There we have made, interpreted, and executed the law. We 
have been a court of last resort. We have had training in all 
branches of government. 

“ HAVE BEEN HOME AUTOCRATS. 

“A great poet has said that ‘all experience is an arch where- 
through shines that untraveled world whose margin fades for- 
ever and forever as we move.’ We stand to-night in the shadow 
of that arch looking toward the future. What that future will 
bring us depends upon how we meet its problems. There is one 
particular in which our home training has weakened us for 
public life. In the home we have been autocrats; in the forum 
we stand among our peers. They have rights and opinions that 
we are bound to respect. What shall we surrender? Not the 
eternal verities—all else is trivial. 

“ MUST CAST OFF PREJUDICE. 

“We must cultivate the open mind. We must cast off preju- 
dice, that dark veil that often obscures the white light of truth. 
We must get rid of some of our selfishness, our narrow-minded- 
ness. Our range of vision is very short. It is hard for us to 
take interest, to the point of self-denial, in that which does not 
contribute to our own ease, or to that of our immediate friends. 
Our brothers have carried no light burden in assuming responsi- 
bility in political work. But how they have labored in this 
work and, with the best of intentions, often failed in accom- 
plishing the good they sought. Sometimes their reasoning was 
faulty, their premises wrong, their information incorrect. Some- 
times they have met as we shall meet, many specious instructors, 
who know so well and state so convincingly so many things 
that are not true. Trusting in these, they have been led into 
error. So long as human nature shall be frail, so long shall the 
sifting of truth from error be a problem among men. 

"MEN TOO OFTEN MISLED. 

“Men have been so often misled that the word ‘ politics’ is 
sometimes spoken contemptuously. Our subeonsciousness has 

classed the politician with the ‘confidence man.’ But politics, 
| the science of government. Where find a worthier theme? 
What can be nobler than a life properly devoted to this? ‘To 
give one’s life for the public good; to battle in the interests of 
the downtrodden, whose feeble cries are too often drowned in 
the tumult of the successful; to stand unflinchingly for the 
right as one understands it—that in the face of possible dis 
aster to one’s self requires heroism. 

“ Psychologists tell us there are but two roots to all human 
endeavor—reason and feeling. The first may be called the 
masculine quality, the second the feminine; but both are neces 
sary in arriving at truth. 

* FOUNDATIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 

“ Tustice, charity, and mercy are enduring foundation stones 
in the structure of all right government. Charity and mercy 
are, or should be, eminently womaniy qualities. Justice we 
more frequently associate with men; but if human justice 
were entirely just we would have no courts of equity. Both men 
and women should possess in some degree all of these qualities 
in order to properly shape their own lives, for who, where life 
is incorrect, is worthy to govern another? Reason, feeling, 
justice, charity, and mercy are permanent mental qualities, upon 
the exercise of which all right government must be founded. 

“Surely no nation upon earth is better fitted to carry to suc- 
cess the representative form of government that we have, for 
nowhere are these qualities more generally distributed. From 
the time when the first ‘cave man’ shared his bone with his 
weaker fellow until now has come echoing down the ages the 
| insistent question: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ And just now, 

in answer to the cries of the hungry and homeless, both here 
and abroad, thousands of warm, throbbing, human hearts have 
sent back the ringing answer, ‘ Yes.’ ” 
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National Prohibition. of the word “amend,” which is “to chang t 
which already exists,’ and reat tt 
; versive of fundamental pro 
- ~; The extreme illustration tl tat \ 
EXT ENSION “OF REMARKS is suggested that unequal re] tation of the § 
or be termed an “ amendment, d by a thre | 
: States, shows how far afield the reasoni: pon t 
7 > , “ > ceeded, and the proposition to ym plis} t 
oe H 0) N A iD Q L P H. J a Ss A B A T H : ealled “amendment’’ can be der ted t 
ss | departure from the true purpose tent of t ( 
; OF ILLINOIS, To use the word ‘“‘amend” as synony! 
‘ > ze : loose and inexact employment of lai g 
f In ruse House or REPRESENTATIVES, In Article V it is provided that the Constitution 1 
i not that it may be “ supplemented 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914 The following extracts from Words and P 
: 7 o | co, St. Paul) show clearly that in l | 
. Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention to express | “amend” and “amendment” have w detined 
my views on the important question now before the House, but | 77 “ — vi tht eit too Taree 
} ( I £ ne ‘ efines ( ster s to 
living been deprived of the opportunity of preparing a speech | way for a hanadt= tar cemunee’ etek teres 
: on the subject I desire to avail myself of the privilege of in- | faulty, and the like; to supply deficienci t 
5 serting in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a brief sub- = be Be ny ee te word is my! . 
Hi mitted to me by Mr. O. P. Anderson on the power to amend aon the better: a iueuaae aan faults : A 
the Federal Constitution by a three-fourths vote of the States | reformation, an emendation. It nm ly ’ 
to provide for national prohibition. oe es — —— alteration, eee ek 
I consider it a great legal document, entitled to most careful roved. ae ies cau that ‘intel a ena * 1 rs aid a 
consideration on the part of the membership of the House, and, be germane to or related to the thing to be amend I 
believing that nothing that I could say on this question would Tc =. Co (Pa.) v. Chest. - Co., Re 129, 
ze . . . ’ 1 erm ‘amendment Mmplies such an a I 
give greater oppomunity for thought than this able document, the lines of the original en, as wil ’ t 
I respectfully submit it for your consideration : better carry out the purposes for w h it w f nes 
Brier ON THE POWER TO AMEND THE Feperat Constitution By a | ©. White, 36 Pac., 424, fal., 113; 25 1. R.A, 
THREE-FOURTHS VOTE OF THE STATES TO PROVIDE FOR NATIONAL. | ‘Amendment’ as us itution, Art I 
PROHIBITION. requiring that wl en an act is amended, the act 
be { Ortn ¢ uil engto ins ( in in § 
By O. P. Anderson, 601 StahIman Building, Nashville, Tenn.] | of, as rey Pins May eit ns ‘‘soabemie nda tior pro 
VINOUS, SPIRITUOUS, AND MALT LIQUORS HAVE BEEN HELD BY THE | existing ones.” (Sheridan v, City of Sale 12 |] 5 i4 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE LEGITIMATE ARTICLES | Or., 328.) 
OF COMMERCE. “An amendment is the correction of some error or 1 ke ! 
In the case of Champion v. Ames (188 U. S., 321, 360, 361; Lottery | 12S already before the court, and therefore there mu 
ca the United States Supreme Court thus paraphrased two of its | 4mend by, whereas the insertion of facts constituting a new 
decisions concerning the liquor traffic, when viewed from the stand- | action or defense would be a substituted pleading and not at 
p t of interstate commerce, viz: of an existing pleading (Woodruff Pickle, 28 N. \ : 
Subsequently, in Bowman v. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. (5 Rob.), 619, G22.) ; 
(125 1 465), this court held that ardent spirits, distilled liquors, ‘An ‘amended demurrer’ {is one which adds to o1 ad 
ale, and beer were subjects of exchange, barter, and traffic, and were | Murrer already filed in the cause, but which does not 1 ent hey 
so recognized by the usages of the commercial world, as_well as by | Matter or arrest the progress of the casi (Lundbec! , : 
the laws of Congress and the decisions of the courts. In Leisy #. | N. W., 271; 78 Iowa, 434. ; i : 
Hardin (135 U. S., 100, 110, 125) the court again held that spirituous In Brake v. Callison (122 Fed. Re] 724) it Is sald 
liquors were recognized articles of commerce,’’ etc. “In the First Congress of the Confederation, In 1781, tl 
In Vance v. Vandercook Co. (No. 1) (170 U. S., 452, 453) the | rule provided that no new motion or proposition should b d 
irt said: under color of an amendment, as a substitute for the question | 
The right of persons in one State to ship liquor into another | Sition under debate until the latter is disposed of or disagreed ind 
State to a resident for his own use is derived from the Constitution of | in the House of Representatives of the First Congre 4th of M } 
the United States and does not rest on the grant of the State law.” | 1789, it was provided as a rule for the conduct of its business that no 
While the general power of the States to control and regulate or | new motion or proposition shall be admitted under color of an nd 
prohibit within their borders the business of dealing in intoxicating | Ment as a substitute for the motion or proposition under debat But 
liquors beyond question, yet so long as any of the States in their | in 1822 a new rule was adopted, and reaffirmed by nearly « 
reign capacity recognize the traffic as legitimate their interests “erecagge Congress, and extensively adopted in other legislat n 
protected against action by others which may seek to destroy | blies, that no new motion or proposition on a subject diff nt 1 
iterstate commerce in the traffic, though the Wilson Act of 1890 and | under consideration shall be admitted under color of d 
the Webb-Kenyon Act of 1913 have had the effect of enabling the (Cusg. Par. Law of L. A., secs 1366 1369.)”’ a 
individual States to restrict and diminish the traffic. To append to the Federal Constitution a prohibition of t 
s : traffic throughout the Union would in no sense constitute an l 
[ONAL CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC CAN NOT BE SURRENDERED | mont” of anything contained in the Constitution 
) THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THROUGH THR MEDIUM OF A CONSTITI In section 8 of Article I the various powers de levated by ¢ 
[ONAL AMENDMENT RECEIVING A THREE-FOURTHS VOTE, to Congress are enumerated. Conspicuously present is the del ti 
Article V of the Constitution is as follows: to Congress of the power to legislate on the subject of bankrupteie 
‘The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it | Conspicuously absent is the mention of any power reposed tn ¢ 
n ssary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution or, on the | to regulate for the Nation the important subjects of marrias ‘ é 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, | and property rights of married women 
hall call a convention for proposing amendments which, in either case, The power reposed in Congress to enact uniform bankrupt , 
S| e valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, | absolute. A restriction or modification of this powe 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States | three-fourths vote of the States, would constitute a 
or conventions in three-fourths thereof as the one or the other | ment to the Constitution 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That As no power is reposed in Congress to legislat mn 
no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall in any | marriage and divorce and married women’s rights, an ttempt 
n er affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the | Congress that power by a three-fourths vote of t St 
first article, and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived | improper. It would not be an amendment, but a su ! 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” most far-reaching character 
3 The first clause in the ninth section of the first article is as The Hquor traffic has been the subject State reg i 
, The t P . since the formation of the Union. Congress has no p d ! 
‘The migration or importation of such Pp rsons as any of the States | how the States shall control the question rh iquor traff ‘ 
now exi dia shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the | so far as amending the Constitution is concerned, stan ir xact t] 
Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on | same attitude as the subject of marriage and divorce lis 1 
such importath yn not exceeding $10 for each person. | ject to control by an amendment receiving a three-fourt rf 
The jurth clause of the “ninth section of the first article is as B The preamble to the Constitution recites that it desig! 
follow A: | other things, to “promote the generai velfa S ’ 
‘No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, —— in proportion | national prohibition is a matter of general welfar ind t t t 
to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken the power to provide for it by amendme! of t ( i 
_ By the first of these clauses gy was forbidde ie to prohibit the | derived from the preamble. 
was exercis iy slaves prior to the year 1808, and the forbidden power The position is untenable, as it has been | it 
Constituti it oon as this time had expired. (Cooley, Principles of | mere recitation of the purpos f the Constit not a ! 
sti ona iw, 3d ed., p. 113 powers to the Federal Government Upon 1 point United S 
The second claus seems to Rae been considered as having possible | Supreme Court, in Jacobson v. Massach tt 197 U. S., 22 
relation to taxes which might be imposed upon the importation of “Although the preamble indicat the gener pul V 

# Blaves. (Meigs’ Growth of the Constitution, pp. 277, 278.) people ordained and established ft ( titution, it } ‘ 

hs In scope the amending power is now limited as to but one subject, | regarded as the source of any ibstant power conterred 

ei Ramey; the equal representation of the States in the Senate. It has | Government of the United States or on any of its d rtn t 

*s yeen Dy some urged that even this limitation may be evaded by adopt- | powers embrat nly the exp granted in the dy of ( 

: ing a constitutional amendment eliminating this limitation upon the | stitution, and is ma lI d from those so ted 
amending power, and thus opening the way to subsequent amendments | In Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee (1 Wheat., 326) it w eld that \ 
providing for an unequal senatorial representation of the States.” | used in the Federal Cor tion “are to be taken in t r nat ! 
{ Willoughby’ s Constitutional Law, abridged ed., p. 178, citing Von | obvious sense, and not in a se unreasonably restricted or et 

; Holst, Constitutional Law of the United St ates, 31, note.) ss | The word “amend,” as used tn the Constitution, nit I 

ae It will be noted that the restrictions contained in the proviso to | reasonable constructi considered as the equivalent of ae 

iss me ei V related to matters which were already embraced in the Con- | ment.” Had the framers of the Constitution, or t States or 

tution, and that no attempt was made to forestall amendments upon | ratifying same, inte! that extrar 3 matter, regar 3 I 
unrelated subjects. | acter, might be added to the Constitution by a thr urtl ’ it 
1, a his seems to show that the framers of the Constitution, in provid- | would have been simple enough to have provided that the Constitution 
: ing a mode whereby it might be amended, had in view the true sense | might be “ amended or supplemented, 
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Chat it was never intended that three-fourths of the States should 
contr t! remaining one-f rth on fundamental propositions is shown 
by VII the Co tution, which reads: 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establ ment of this Constitution between the States so ratify- 
ing t 

If t ntention now made that three-fourths of the States may 
con | the remaining one-fourth on the question of prohibition be cor- 
rect, may we not ask why unanimous ratification was considered neces- 
. in 1789 in connection with the surrender by the States of other 
fundamental rights? 

All the States of the Union, regardless of the date of their admission, 
stand upon an equal footing under the Constitution, and are invested 
with equal rights and powers and subject only to similar restrictions. 
(Michie’s Ene. of U. S. Sup. Ct. Repts., pp. 334, 335, vol. 4, and cases 
cited.) 

rhe Constitution is a written instrument. As such, its meaning 
does not alter That which is meant when adopted it means now. 
Being a grant of powers to a Government, its language is general, and, 
as changes come in social and political life, it embraces in its grasp 
all new conditions which are within the scope of the powers in terms 
conferred In other words, while the powers granted do not change, 
they apply from generation to generation to all things to which they 


are in their nature applicable. This in no manner abridges the fact of 


its changeless nature and meaning. Those things which are within its 
grants of power, as those grants were understood when made, are still 
within them, and those things not within them remain still excluded.” 
(South Carolina v. U. S., 199 U. S., pp. 448-449.) 

As all the States admitted since the adoption of the Constitution 


stand on an equal footing with the original thirteen, and as the mean- 


ing of the instrument itself has undergone no change, we may simplify 
the issue by reverting backward 125 years and asking ourselves a 
question, If it had been determined to be necessary to omit from the 


Constitution the provision as to bankruptcies in order to secure unan- 
imous approval of the original thirteen States, could 10 of those States, 
within a month after the final adoption of the Constitution, have rein- 
Staced the provision as to bankruptcies in opposition to the wishes of 
the other three? The question answers itself, 

And every question of present-day policies now regulated as a matter 
of State sovereignty stands upon the same footing. 

rhe history of Article V of the Constitution, as set 
Growth of the Constitution, pages 272-277, evidences 
its framers to confine the matter of constitutional amendments to 
ters already embraced in the instrument. 

‘Mason and Randolph urged the necessity of a provision for amend- 
ment, saying that the plan to be formed was sure to be defective, as the 


forth in Meig’s 
the intention of 
mat- 


confederation had been found to be, and it was much better to provide 
for amending in a constitutional way than to trust to chance and 
violence,” 

rhe committee of detail, to which the matter was referred, reported 
a provision as follows: 

“On the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the States 
in the Union for an amendment of this Constitution the Legislature of 


the United States shall call a convention for that purpose.” 


This clause, which at first met with approval of the convention, was 
afterwards reconsidered on the ground that the National Legislature 
(as well as the States) should be empowered to initiate amendments. 


Sherman suggested the proviso “ but no amendments shall be binding 


until consented to by the several States.” Subsequently it was pro- 
posed that two-thirds of the States might make amendments effective, 
which, being defeated, the three-fourths provision was proposed and 
carried 

Madison then proposed a substitute which is substantially the same 
as Article V as finally adopted, except that it did not contain the pro- 
viso which appears in said article. As to the proviso, the following 
significant action occurred: 

“Rutledge said he could never agree to give a power by which the 
artiel relating to slaves might be altered by the States not interested 
in that property,” and he accordingly moved that no amendments which 
might be made prior to the year 1808 should in any manner affect those 
articles. 

Rutledge and the two Pinckneys had strenuously contended against 
conferring upon the Federal Government the right to tax the importa- 
tion of slaves, stating that their section of the country would never 
agree to the Constitution if such a right were given (p. 162). A tax, 


incorporated in the draft, 
been fixed as a time 


however, of not exceeding $10 having been 
contrary to their views, and the year 1808 having 











limit before which the importation of slaves should not be prohibited, 
tutledge became quite solicitous that it might be proposed by amend- 
ment to alter these conditions; hence the proviso to Article V in re- 
gard to the slave traffic. Does this not show that Rutledge understood 
he subject of amendment as relating to things already embraced in 
the instrument? If was solicitous about the mere importation of 
slay certainly he st have been more so that nothing should be 
done which would destroy property rights in slaves already within his 
State Yet we find no suggestion from him that the Constitution 
should not be permitted to be amended so as to provide for their eman 
cipation by a three-fourths vote. Clearly he regarded such a proceed- 
ing as wholly beyond the scope of the instrument which he was as- 
sisting in formulating. Had he entertained such fear, there was no 
reason why he might not have successfully proposed an additional pro- 
viso that permanent control of the slavery question should be guar- 
anteed by the Constitution to the States respectively 

In Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat., 418) Chief Justice Marshall said: 


Great weight has always been attached, and very rightly attached, 


* * + 


The opinion of the Federalist 
It is a complete com- 
all parties in the 
Its intrinsic merit 


to contemporaneous exposition. 
has always been considered as of great authority. 
mi ry on our Constitution, and is appealed to by 
questions to which that instrument has given birth. 


nt 
nta 


entitles it to this high rank, and the part two of its authors performed 
in framing the Constitution put it very much in their power to ex- 
plain the views with which it was framed. 


Upon the subject of amending the Federal Constitution, Madison, in 
the Federalist (No. 43), said 

“That useful alterations will be suggested by experience could not 
but be foreseen. It was requisite, therefore, that a mode for intro- 
ducing them should be provided. The mode preferred by the conven- 
tion seems to be stamped with every mark of propriety. It guards 
equally against that extreme facility which would render the Consti- 
tution too mutable and that extreme difficulty which might perpetuate 
its discovered faults. It moreover equally enables the General and the 
State Governments to originate the amendment of errors as they may 
be pointed out by the experience on one side or the other.”” (Ford's 
edition of Federaiist, p. 291.) 
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Upon the same subject Hamilton (No. 85) said: 

“The compacts which are to embrace 13 distinct States in a 
mon bond of amity and union must as necessarily ac 
many dissimilar interests and inclinations. How can 
spring from such materials? * * #* 

“It appears to me susceptible of absolute demonstration that it will 
be far more easy to obtain subsequent than previous amendments to the 
Constitution. The moment an alteration is made in the present plan 
it becomes, to the purpose of adoption, a new one, and must undergo a 
new decision of each State. To its complete establishment throughout 
the Union it will therefore require the concurrence of 13 States. If, 
on the contrary, the Constitution proposed should once be ratified by all 
the States as it stands, alterations in it may at any time be effected by 


com 
yMpromise of 
perfection 


as 


9 (10) States. 
‘In opposition to the probability of subsequent amendments it has 
been urged that the persons delegated to the administration of the 


National Government will always be disinclined to yield up any por- 
tion of the authority of which they were once possessed. For my own 
part, I acknowledge a thorough conviction that any amendments which 
may, upon mature consideration, be thought useful will be applicable to 
the organization of the Government, not to the mass of its powers. 
“The zeal for attempts to amend prior to the establishment of the 
Constitution must abate in every man who is ready to accede to the 
truth of the following observations of a writer equally solid and 
ingenious: ‘To balance a large state or society,’ says he, ‘ whether mon- 
archical or republican, on general laws is a work of so great difficulty 
that no human genius, however comprehensive, is able, by the mere 
dint of reason and reflection, to effect it. ‘The judgments of many must 
unite in the work, experience must guide their labor, time must bring 
it to perfection, and the feeling of inconveniences must correct the mis- 
takes which they inevitably fall into in their first trials and experi- 


ments.’ [Quotation is from Hume's Essays.] ‘Phese judicious reflec- 
tions contain a lesson of moderation to all the sincere lovers of the 
Union and ought to put them upon their guard against hazarding 


anarchy, civil war, a perpetual alienation of the States from each other, 
and perhaps the military despotism of a victorious demagogue, in the 
pursuit of what they are not likely to obtain but from time and expe- 
rience. * * * ‘The establishment of a Constitution in time of Ee 
found peace, by the voluntary consent of the whole people, is a prodigy 
to the completion of which I look forward with trembling anxiety.’ 
(Ford’s edition of Federalist, pp. 585-588.) 

These extracts from the Federalist, especially in the passages in 
italics, show clearly that Madison and Hamilton, when they discussed 
the subject of amending the Constitution, had only in mind the curing 
of defects or faults in the instrument which was already before the 
people for ratification, Their purpose in writing was to defend the 
instrument. To have suggested that unsurrendered powers might be 
surrendered to the Federal Government by a three-fourths vote of the 
States would in the then state of public opinion have created sufficient 


apprehension to have insured rejection of the Constitution by many 
States, 
THE FIRST 10 AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, 
“The first 10 amendments to the Constitution, adopted, as they 


were, soon after the adoption of the Constitution, are in the nature of 
a bill of rights, and were adopted in order to quiet the apprehension of 
many that without some such declaration of rights the Government 
would assume, and might be held to possess, the power to trespass upon 
those rights of persons and property which by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were affirmed to be inalienable rights.’’ (Monongahela Nay. 
Co. v. U. 8., 148 U. 8., 324.) 

In submitting said amendments Congress thus prefaced its action: 

“The conventions of a number of the States having at the time of 
their adoption of the Constitution expressed a desire, in order to pre- 
vent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory 
and restrictive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of 
public confidence in the Government will best insure the beneficent ends 
of its institution,” ete. (Taylor’s American Constitution, p. 229.) 

In Slaughter House cases (16 Wall., 72) the Supreme Court said: 

“Twelve articles of amendment were added to the Federal Constitu- 
tion soon after the original organization of the Government under it in 
1789. Of these all but the last were adopted so soon afterwards as to 
justify the statement that they were practically contemporaneous with 
the adoption of the original; and the twelfth, adopted in 1803, was so 
nearly so as to have become like all the others—historical and of an- 
other age.” 

In Michie’s Encyclopedia of United States Supreme Court 
volume 4, page 139, it is stated: 

“The 10 amendments first ingrafted upon the Constitution had their 
origin in the apprehension that in the investment of powers made by 
that instrument in the Federal Government the safety of the States and 
their citizens had not been sufficiently guarded. These amendments 
were designed to be modifications of the powers vested in the Federal 
Government; their language is susceptible of no other rational, literal, 
or verbal acceptation, and it has been uniformly held that they impose 
limitations only upon the Federal Government and not upon the States.” 

In Pierce on Federal Usurpation, pages 25-26, it is said: 

“The first 8 amendments to the Constitution enumerate 
rights, the origin of which ean be traced to some event or series of 
events in English history where the right was won the result of 
years of struggle. The Constitution of the United States creates none 
of these rights. Every one of these enumerated safeguards exist under 
the common law or under the constitution of cach State, and the only 
result of their incorporation by amendment in the Constitution of the 
United States is as a restraint upon the action of the United States 
Government. 

“Next it is important to observe that the ninth and tenth amendments 
to the Constitution preserve to the States all powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States, 
and that the enumeration of certain rights delegated to the National 
Government shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

“These amendments, say the United States Supreme Court in a re- 
cent case, were ‘adopted with prescience’ under ‘fear that the Na- 
tional Government might, under the pressure of a supposed general 
welfare, attempt to exercise powers which had not been granted.’ ” 

The tenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, declaring that the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or 
to the people, is construed to mean that powers not expressly delegated 
to the United States are reserved to the States. (Cyc., vol. 8, p. 774, 
Padelford v. Savannah, 14 Ga., 438.) 

Control of the liquor traffic was not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, and since the adoption of that instrument has 
been continuously and variously regulated by the respective States com- 
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the Union, It was therefore one of the powers reserved t 
Coneeding for the sake of argument that Article V might be broadly 
i as authorizing amendments upon subjects foreign to the 
‘ t n, the tenth amendment, so far as rights reserved to the 
con controls and sets discussion at rest 
if ease ol hick v. United States (195 U. S., 65) there was a 





that the provision in the original Constitution that the 
ria f all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury,’ 
i the provision in the sixth amendment that the accused, in every 
1al prosecution ‘‘shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
by an impartial jury,” ete., conflicted, as affecting the right of 














r of jury trial, and on this point the Supreme Court, in passing 

' there onflict betw n these two provisi ns. the one found 
{ ame must control, under the well-underst that 
t expression of the will of the lawmaker prevails over an earlier 


See pp. 68 a id 7&8.) 
ler this dictum the tenth amendment controls 
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1 States by the Constitution, nor pr 
s , are reserved to the States, respectively, 
n nothing else than that each State has ar 
“ shall be surrendered. It also neces 
1OW exe d by the States can be surr 
( nment ive inanimous consent, As said 
S ( t in Cohens v. Virs a (6 Wheat., 38$ : 
rhe people made the Constitution, and the people can unmake it 
] t ture of their own will, and lives only by their wil But 
id irresistible power to make or unmake resides only in 
of the people; not in any subdivision of them, I 
f al of the to exercise it is usurpat nd ight t 
1 those to the peo} ha del ted t wer of 
n ndments to the Cor tution is 3 
it and a ndment of t Con tu f the 
) plan was to incorporat e first 
i i n in their +, and not 
He thought be 1 ter ané 
Sherman objected to the insertion of the 
rument, because he thought they 
as a body of changes at the cl 
( the Federal convention, rged that its work be left 
d that the amendments be added at its ¢ Stone, of 
said that if the amendmeni " incorporated in th 
rument it would appear that George Washington and o 
icters had signed something which they never had in con 
. Gerry agreed with lison’s view that they should b 
ited in the body of the i rument Sherman made a motion 
1 tl imendments as a body at the ‘ P the Con yn, 
i s defeated. Later, however, he renewed his motion vdd 
W of supplement instead of incorporating und the 
n occasion carried by two-thirds vot (Thorpe’s Con 
History of the United States, vol. 2, pp. 216, 228, 220, 250, 
ing clearly shows that the use ion } 
t was intended more a line of ween tl 
he new, rather than as repesting tl it to the 
may < ymsist of the iddition ’ eous to 
joses of the original instrument, 
there is no evidence on the journals of Congress that the leg 
Connecticut, Georgia, and Massachusetts ratified tl 
dments (Taylor’s American Constitution, p. 637), i 
nendments had their origin with the States and 
from y source. They therefore afford no precedent for 
ption of an amendment by three-fourths vote, which involve 
uder of rights hitherto exercised by the respective State and 
I there may be radical differences of opinion. 
HE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH AMENDMENT 
of these amendments related to the judicial p 1 the 
{ the second to the mode of election of the Preside: nd 
lent of the United States Both were true amend 
to matters embraced in the original instrument. 
[IRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND FIFTEENTH AMENDME)D 
e three amendments is thus set fortl y Justi 
I 1 SI Hlouse eases (16 Wall., 68-71) 
of African slavery as i xisted t half tl 
{ Union and the contests perv ling the mind fe 
between those who desired its curtailment ! It it 
ul those who desired additional safe; ds for i . it 
tion culminated in the 
h slavery existed, to 
1 resist it authority 
r! nd whatever auxiliary c: 
{ this war, andoubtedly tl 
ve! In that struggle 
t i iS ! It } hed as a neces 
1 ed 
t d 
whe 
vern 
o rest 
rf 
det 
tutior 
rne process of restoring to their proper reltati 
and with the other States those wl 
oak oeas inde rtaken under the proclamation of Pri 
, before the assembling of Congress, devel 
ths nding the formal recognition by those St 
) » condition of the slave race wi v 
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wa n known. iginated with Lincoln (Thorpe’s Constitutional | THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENTS. 

Hist United Stat vo pp. 141, 142.) ,. | These amendments, respectively, relate to the income tax and to the 
When Con Col d in December, 1564, Mr. Ashley promptly | popular election of Senators, and are true amendments of matters 

£ hot that would move to rec nsider the vote upon the joint | embraced in the original instrument. 

} mp x for constitutional abolishment of slavery. It is | ~~ a‘ a 5 cae ec tabe enh Roan Bast ties el ed ee el A a a 

ania that he mad powerful” speech, in which he pronounced slavery | EXPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BEARING UPON THR 

ee wos which he claimed ¢ the States might adopt | POWER TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION AND UPON THE FEDERAL POWER 

id nt to the Constitution so long as it did not affect the | IN GENERAL. 

‘ lity of the States in the Senate and the apportionment of direct | In the case of Dred Scott v. Sanford (19 How., 411, 426), decided 

tax ncluding with the following absolutely untrue and astonishing | four years previous to the Civil War, Chief Justice Taney said : 

statement: “ Nowhere did the Constitution clothe the States with the “But there are two clauses in the Constitution which point directly 


attribute of a sovereign power; but, on the contrary, rigorously main- | and specifically to the negro race as a separate class of persons, and 
tained the supreme authority of the National Government. (Thorpe’s | show clearly that they were not regarded as a portion of the people or 








Constitutional History of United States, vol. 3, pp. 144, 145.) | | citizens of the Government then formed. 
The principal objection to the amendment was uttered by George H. “One of these clauses reserves to each of the 13 States the right 
Pendleton, of Ohio, the recently defeated candidate for Vice President | to import slaves until the year 1808, if it thinks proper. * * * And 


and the leader of his party in the House. The amendment should be 
rejected, he said, because republicanism ilies at the very foundation of our | 





by the other provision the States pledge themselves to each other to 
j f maintain the right of property of the master by delivering up to him 
system of government; to overthrow that idea would be not to amend | any slave who may have escaped from his service and be found within 
but to subvert the Constitution If three-fourths of the States should | their respective territories. 
undertake to pass the amendment and one State dissented, it would Lave * * . s ¢ - * 
¢ og ° : } . . ‘ons rod oO ‘ths f he ste ‘Ss ake { on ‘ v8 ’ : 
ae at to seins ' eae e- — a eeake tees B ee in | “The Government of the United States had no right to interfere 
is ineutere? “et tte was 4 at prohibited in the Constitution. | fF any other purpose but that of protecting the rights of the owner, 
Equality of the States in the control of their internal affairs was at leaving it altogether with the several States to deal with this race, 
the foundation of our system: threefoutths of the States esata. aot whether emancipated or not, as each State may think justice, human- 
amend the Constitution so as to make one-fourth bear all the taxes | ity, and the interests and safety of society require. rhe States Sve 
or to divide the territory of one-fourth among the rest or to make the |} dently intended to reserve this power exclusively to themselves, 

maVE : No one, we presume, suppose that any change in public opinion 





Northern States slave holding, vet none of the things were forbidden : : ; , en Sana 
by ‘th Gonttation (Thorpe's Constitution History of United States, | Of feeling in relation to this unfortunate race in the civilized nations 
vol ‘ pp. 149, 150.) 7 of Europe or in this country should induce the court to give to the 

And then Thorpe states : | words of the Constitution a more liberal construction in their favor 


“The only answer that could be made to this argument was founded | than they were intended to bear when the instrument was framed and 
on an entirely different interpretation of the origin, the scope, and the adopted. Such an argument would be altogether inadmissible in any 
nature of the National Government than that which Pendleton and his | tribunal called on to interpret it. If any of its provisions are deemed 
political associates maintained It was the answer which Mr, Ashley | UDjust, there is a mode srescribed in the instrument itself by which it 
gave at the opening of the debate.”’ may be amended; but while it remains unaltered it must be construed 
~ ‘To one accustomed to strict reasoning, the answer which Mr. Ashley | 20W as it was understood at the time of its adoption. 








gave, and which has been fully outlined herein, does not constitute a The inferenece to be drawn from these expressions is that the provi- 
satisfactory reply to the argument of Mr. Pendleton. | Sion that fugitive slaves should be surrendered to their masters was 

As already stated, the thirteenth amendment was suggested by Prest- | susceptible of amendment in the mode prescribed by the ( onstitution, 
dent Lincoln And yet, in his negotiations with Members of Congress | 8° that it might no longer be required that such escaping slaves be 


in connection with his compensatory emancipation plan, which he advo- surrendered. | This would be a true amendment of matter already oh. 
cated in his me ize of March, 1862, he said that _ et is : aoe not involving a surrender of any of the reserved rights of the 
subject exclusively under the contro he States, an ust be adopted | 'ttes. : : 
nn J ct og ons i age en ntrol of t tat nd must I In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46-118), decided by Mr. Justice 
On January 31, 1865, the House reconsidered its action of the previ- | Brewer May 13, 1907, certain expressions occur which would dou rtless 
ous June, and by a large majority adopted the resolution favoring the | be cited in any argument that may be made in favor of the proposed 
thirteenth amendment ; amendment. A brief reference to that case is therefore appropriate ‘ 
The fourteenth amendment is known as the reconstruction amend- rhe sult of Kansas against Colorado involved the reclamation - 
ment It is partly amendatory and partly an addition to the Constitu- | lands in Colorado by use of water from the Arkansas River. | Colorado, 
tion. It was proposed and passed, as already explained, as part of the it was claimed, had made such appropriation of the water that — 
program for emancipation of the negro race. It was rejected by Dela- | of Jands in Kansas adjacent to said river had been injured by t es 
ware, Maryland, Kentucky, and California It was at first either re- | action of Colorado, The United States intervened in the case, claiming 
jected or ignored by the Southern States, but under the reconstruction that the determination of the rights of the two States inter sese In 
acts of 1867 they were forced to ratify. The reconstruction acts applied regard to the flow of waters in the Arkansas River was subordinate 50 
to Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- | 4 Superior right on the part of the National Government to control t e 
bama, Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, and Tex (Thorpe’s Constitu- | Whole matter of reclamation of arid lands, basing its argument upon 
tional History of the United States, vol. 3, pp », 329, 394.) the ground that legislative power affecting a subject, national in its 
T) nth amendment was also an addition rather than an amend- | Scope, could not be exercised by the States, and that therefore such 

















he fifts 











the tenth amendment to the Constitution, which reads: 


eae Rn BE ake cake Os alities of both, for it clearly changed the | power must have:been reposed in Congress. 
a vr . an fae ttection a aatith , the seamdies power of each | The Supreme Court held that no such general power over arid lands 
et ‘te to preseribe qualifications for electors (Art. I, sec. 2, cl. 1). | had been conferred on the National Government, and that it could not 
(Thorpe's ( tutional History of the United States, vol. 3, p. 515.) — | assume to exercise such a power in derogation of the control that 

It was rejected California, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Oregon, | Mlsht be exercised by Colorado or Kansas over the subject. ‘ 
and Tennessec (Thorpe’s Constitutional History of the United States, | rhe reclamation of _arid Jands by use of water from rivers flowing 
eT » ARS eee ; | through many States is inherently a matter which can not be most ef- 
' Fic) Rae ; , extended review of the three war amendments dem- | ficiently controlled by conflicting action of the States. And in this re- 

we ee ei eee oy tat , | spect it bears analogy to the subjects of interstate commerce and post 
: P ; rh ane oti Op] sition, and not one received a unanimous offices and pr st roads, both of which subjects are confided by the Con- 

c. L I stitution to exclusive control of the National Government. 
: ond. They each lved an inva 1 of the reserved rights of the} In replying to the argument of counsel for the Government that 
St and this fact was known to and exhaustively argued by leaders | Congress should control the matter the court took occasion to construe 
j nal councils 
| 





































1 ‘I 1 ldition to the Constitution was ily the result of - The powers not dele gated to the United States by the Constitution, 
{ ( W and ich a disregard of the reserved rights of the a 4 an —" States, are reserved to the States, respec 
< oe ee heen countenance il imes of peace. ely, 0 oO 1e eople. 

if WI oe the f : ‘amendm + . a 1d en there were 37 In this connection, the court said: ; Res 
s the 1 re opposed to the amendment. jut “* The argument of counsel (for the Government) ignores the principal 
ta z nntary « nt of tl 10 Southern States, brought about | factor in this article, to wit, ‘the people.’ Its principal purpose was 
} reconstruction { the three-fourths requisite for ratification | not the distribution of power be tween the United States and the States, 
: ’ Pian” eect fg oe | but a reservation to the people of all powers not granted. The pre 
; | » Ty ad not be denied that the thirteenth, fourteenth, | amble of the Constitution declares who framed it, ‘ We, the people of 
ind fifteenth amend nts infringed the reserved rights of the States, | the United States,’ not the people of one State, but the people of all 
1 ais ’ e | ts in the C itution affords no | the States; and Article X reserves to the people of all the States the 
yrecedent in tin pea for a furtl invasion of the reserved | powers not delegated to the United States. The powers affecting the in- 
r Hts of the St 3 ternal affairs of the States not granted to the United States by the Con- 
The usuri ition of ower on the part of the National Government | stitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, 
s involved in the freeing of the laves and which was ad- | respectively, and all powers of a national character which are not dele- 
y President 1 In ad which wa fully argued by prom- | — eee bog eg by the Constitution are reserved to 

ber f 1 the Sx t 1d tl House in connection with | the people of the United States. 

t teenth amendment, manifested itself throughout the entire Evidently the court regarded the matter of ce ntrol over reclamati yn 
pe d « reconstruction TY! following is an interesting commentary | of arid lands a 5 of a * national character and not as merely affecting 
ceeds’ spirit of the times the “internal affairs of the States. Hence it was a power which, not 

ng the period between 1789, when the First Congress under | be ing a — National Government, was reserved to the people 

stitutior mvened. ane 863, the United States Supreme Court | and not to the States. 
d - as "9 atu constitutional * * * Between | The court then proceeded as follows : . 
t 1863 and 1870, 11 statutes were passed by Congress which | “The people who adopted the Constitution knew that in the nature 
\ 1 unconstitutional by the Supreme Cour f the United | of things they could not foresee all the questions which might arise 
States During the same period examination | h preme Court | in the future, all the circumstances which might call for the exercise 
of 1 ! i 1 statutes was prevented by acts Congress | of f her national powers than those granted to the United States, and, 
} law allowing appeals to that court So that during 74 | after making provision for an amendment to the Constitution, by which 
\ the history of the country, between 1789 and 1863, the | any needed additional powers would be granted, they reserved to them- 
United States Sup e Court declared 2 congressional acts uncon- | selves all powers not so delegated.” i 
stitut . While from 1863 to 1870, a period of only 7 years, 11 It will be noted that this language was used solely with respect to 
statutes were dec] d uneonstitutional, and many more would have | powers of a “ national character ind had no reference to that class 
bee declared un titutional had the court ever had opportunity to | of powers which relate to what the court termed the “ internal affairs ”’ 
v7 por hem of the States 
pee No fa = could 3 stt 10 ; at this era of the Under the contentions hereinbefore made the bestowal upon the Fed- 
] ‘ t of the Civil Wa 1 period was an era | eral Government of further powers, even of a ‘national character,” 
( usu tion than the ¢ » oh court that so many | would, in strict parlance, constitute a supplement and not an amend- 
st ro ed in that pe id usurping the rights of | ment to the Constitution. While the procedure prescribed by the Con- 
the il States Pier ral Usurpation, pp. 72, 73; ]| stitution for amendments by three-fourths vote of the States would 
D pl Co., 1908). seem peculiarly inappropriate in connection with the surrender to the 








National Government of a right which had been reserved to all on! The States can not be deprived 
7 } constitutional 
The word 
‘ supplement,” 
ficiencies, errors 
thing which already 
germane. 
Every power originally 
States was conferred by 
The history of Article \ 
Ilamilton and 
yurpose was to provide 
1e Constitution as adopted, w 
alone could demonstrate 
The first 10 amendmen 
the people 


people (as contradistinguished from the States), nevertheless such pro- | 
codure would have the practical effect of determining whether a ma- | 


cea 
| 


‘ority of the people favored surrender of the right; and as the Con 
stitution contains no provision that two-thirds or three-fourths or any 
( r percentage of the people is essential to the surrender of a right 
of “ national character,” presumably the majority would control and cor- 
rect results be obtained by application of the rule as to a three-fourths 
vote of the States. But in the case of proposed surrender of a power 
which affects the “internal affairs” of the States, and which by the 
tenth amendment is reserved to the States respectively, it is impossible 
to conceive how such surrender—whether it be_ termed an amendment 
or 2 supplement—can be effected by a three-fourths vote, especially 
when it is considered that such subjects as naturalization, bankruptcies, 
patents and copyrights, and control of post offices and post roads were 
urrendered only by unanimous consent of the original thirteen States, 
and would each and all have failed to be incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion had any State objected. 

Ilowever, the expression used by Justice Brewer in Kansas against 
Colorado are merely obiter, and were not based upon the record or argu 
ment in an actual case involving an attempt to confer upon the Federal 
Government powers of a “national character” by three-fourths vote of 
the States. It had been repeatedly held by the Supreme Court that it 
will not undertake to volunteer opinions on constitutional questions 








safeguard 

Conceding, for 
might have 
reserved rights upon 
trols and 





where no case is presented directly involving them. (Michie’s Enc. of 
U. 8. Sup. Ct. Repts., vol 12, pp. 303, 304, and cases cited.) 

We therefore have the court's own word for the assertion that what 
may have been said by it in Kansas against Colorado, so far as it relates 
to the subject of constitutional amendment, was not intended by it as a 
final utterance. At all events it has as yet said nothing in any case, 
either by way of obiter or otherwise, which would indicate that a power 
affecting the “internal affairs” of a State can, except possibly as a 
wir measure, be surrendered by a three-fourths vote. 

In the case of Hodges v. United States (203 U. S., 19) the Supreme 
Court, speaking of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, 
said 


the emancipated slaves was before the Nation, it might have left them 

a condition of alienage or established them as wards of the Govern 
ment, like the Indian tribes, and thus retained for the Nation jurisdic- 
tion over them, or it might, as it did, give them citizenship. It chose 
the latter. By the fourteenth amendment, it made citizens of all born 
within the limits of the United States and subject to its jurisdiction. 
By the fifteenth amendment, it prohibited any State from denying the 
right of suffrage on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and by the thirteenth, it forbade slavery or involuntary servitude 
anywhere within the limits of the land. Whether this was or was not 
the wiser way i deal with the great problem is not a matter for the 
courts to consider.” 

Certainly it could never say that the constitutionality of an amend- 
ment providing for national prohibition “is not a matter for the courts 
to consider”; and we therefore find in this utterance a differentiation 

the Supreme Court itself between the war amendments and all others 
Which may in future be proposed. 

In speaking of the power of Congress to make laws for the suppres 
sion of insurrections and the duty of the President to execute them—and 
ionably such validity as may be imputed to the thirteenth, four- 
t h, and fifteenth amendments stands largely upon the same footing 
t Supreme Court in Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall., 507), said that the 
power is not limited to victories in the field and the dispersion of in- 
surgent forces, but carries with it inherently the power to guard against 
inediate renewai of the conflict and to remedy the evils which have 
sen from its rise and progress, and the court held that an act of 
cress enlarging the statute of limitations on account of war was a 
veneficent exercise of this authority. 

In White v. Hart (13 Wall., 651), the court said: 








r] ‘ power exercised in putting down the late rebellion is given ex- 
pres IN by the Constitution to Congress. That body made the laws and 
th Pr ident executed them. The granted power carried with it not 
only the right to use the requisite means, but it reached further and 
carried with it also authority to guard against the renewal of the con- 


flict, and to remedy the evils arising from it in so far as that could 
be elfected by appropriate legislation. At no time were the rebellion 
States out of the pale of the Union. Their rights under the Constitu- 
tion were suspended, but not destroyed. Their constitutional duties and 
oprlgations were unaffected and remained the same.” 
lo the same effect is the conclusion of the opinion in Slaughter 
Ilouse cases (16 Wall, p. 82): 
* The doption of the first 11 amendments to the Constitution so 
on after the original instrument was accepted shows a_ prevailing 
sens of danger at that time from the Federal power. And it can not 
| denied that such a jealousy continued to exist with many patriotic 
uatil the breaking out of the late Civil War It was then discoy- 
1 that the true danger to the perpetuity of the Union was in the 
capacity of the State organizations to combine and concentrate all the 
rs of the State, and of contiguous States, for a determined re- 
sistance to the General Government. 
Unquestic nably this has given great force to the argument and 
idded largely to the number of those who believe in the necessity of a 
strong National Government. , 
Kut however pervading this sentiment, and however it may have 
contributed to the adoption of the amendments we have been consider 
- viz, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth—we do not see in 
e amendments any purpose to destroy the main features of the 
al system. Under the pressure of all the excited feeling growing 
ut of the war, our Statesmen have still pelieved that the existence of 
the States w th pows rs for domestic and local government, including 
regula ion of civil rights, the rights of person and of property, was 
essential to the perfect w rking of our complex form of governm nt, 
igh they have thought proper to impose additional limitations on the 
es and to conf additional power on that of the Nation 
But whatever fluetuations may be seen in the history of publi 
pinion on this subject during the period of our national existence, we 
ar as its functions required, 











' nk it will be found that this e suurt. so fi 
has always held with a steady and an even hand th 





ance between 
Tt _n Pe < 
vt - ind Feder ] power, and we trust that such mav continue to 
the history of its relation to that subject so long as it shall have 
{ le tT 


to perform which demand of it a construction of the Const 
of any of its parts.” 





CONCLUSION, 
Irom the foregoing the 


olrg following conclusions may be deduced 
traffic has been from the beginning, and is now, recog 


¢t to contro] by the States, respectively. 





nized as 


The 


additional 


‘One thing more, at the close of the Civil War, when the problem of | National 
ave uo ‘ 


considering 
document, 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments 


historic 
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(c) More leisure, so as to afford an opportunity for the 
cultivation of 

(1) Better tastes, 

(2) Better aspirations, 

(3) Higher ideals, 

(4) Better standard of living, 

(5) Freedom from the burdens of excessive toil, 

(6) Better homes and surroundings for the poor— 
than try to effect by statutory law that which must come from 
the ever-expanding consciousness of a world’s people. 

In the meantime we must not and dare not anticipate expe- 
rience. That which is wise and needed now is to do that which 
our common needs as a great industrial Nation suggests, namely: 

First. Jealousiy guard our commercial credit, to the end that 
its millions of invested capital be not ruthlessly struck down. 

Second. Keep in safe condition that enormous wage fund in 
the hands of legitimate capital, to the end that labor’s employ- 
ment be secured against wild-eyed agitation. 

Third. The equilibrium of our Nation’s economic life must not 
be overburdened with another and altogether unnecessary addi- 
tion to the problem of economic administration. 

Fourth. At a time of a great European war we, as a peaceful 
Nation, must try to cooperate with our President in keeping our 
ship of state as free as possible from internal as well as external 
disturbance. I surely do regard this prohibition as a movement 
which will disturb our business and economic life far beyond 
the endurance point, and, in the name of American labor, I ask 
this Congress to consider its acts seriously before it hurls an- 
other bolt at the stability and integrity of our economic struc- 
ture. 


District of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 
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upon was obligated to serve no special business, combination, or 
interest save the people alone, and hence it could act freely 
and independently of all interests in making this much-needed 
reform, and did it with wise, conservative, and impartial legis- 
lation. It had a single object in view, to construct a financial 
system that would answer the purpose under the strain of 
danger and perils to business, that would meet the require- 
ments where others had failed, that would emancipate the 
country’s finances from the control of selfish individuals who 
eould convert it at pleasure to their immediate benefit at the 
expense of business, industry, and commerce. This it has done 
with phenomenal success and earned the gratitude of millions 
struggling to develop and operate the business of our country. 
It has founded the currency system upon our assets, instead of 
our liabilities, as was formerly the case; upon what we own, in- 
stead of what we owe; it has made it possible to pay our pub- 
lic debt, which under the former system could not have been 
done without wiping out of existence our bank-note circulation, 
and thereby contracting the amount of our circulating medium, 
reducing the amount per capita to such a minimum that the re- 
mainder would be inadequate to transact the business of the 
country, and thereby prevent the expansion of our ever-growing 
industrial, mercantile, and commercial development, upon which 
we must depend if our people sustain their prestige among the 
people of other nations. It has transferred the control of the 
finances of the country from a few men in Wall Street, who 
manipulated them for personal aggrandizement, to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, where they are to be controlled in the in- 
terests of the entire public, free from selfishness or at the ex- 
pense of any legitimate business, a currency which can be ex- 
panded or contracted as the requirements of the country make 
necessary. This great piece of constructive legislation is the 
greatest act of the administration and the one which will prove 
more beneficial than any legislation enacted for years to the 
people of this great Republic. 

On the ist of last August war broke out in Europe without 
notice or previous warning, and in less than one week from that 
date eight of the leading countries of Europe had made formal 
declarations of war; and from that date to this it has been such 
a war as all the past has never witnessed, and we hope all the 
future will not be called to witness its like. It is costing the 
nations involved about $54,000,000 per day to pay the expense 
of maintaining the armies. No one would attempt to approxi- 


On the bill (If. R. 19422) making appropriations to provide for the | mate the cost for destruction of property, waste, and loss of 
es of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal trade. It will take time to ascertain these items of expense and 


year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the national administration de- 
serves and is receiving the commendation of the people of this 
country, irrespective of party affiliations, for its wise, courage- 
ous, and conservative course. It has been confronted with 
great problems, the like of which has not been presented for 
solution to any other administration. Be it said to its credit 
that it has handled these great questions of vital importance 


to the people composing this great Nation with courage, ability 


and satisfaction, and we are now beginning to realize what a 
great and good work it has performed and how valuable it has 


been to the entire country. Always a revision of the tariff 


either upward or downward, necessarily disturbs the business 
of the country, because it changes conditions, and business must 
have and requires time to adjust itself to the new conditions 
thereby created. This great work was accomplished with less 
friction than is usual under such circumstances. The reason 


for this is because the changes were made in accordance witl 


intelligent and impartial investigation as to the conditions 
existing with reference to the changes made in the various 


schedules revised. In other words, experts carefully an¢ 
fairly investigated the facts in regard to the cost of productio1 


at home and abroad and the scope of competition encountered. 


These are always essential facts to be taken into consideratio1z 


in the enactment of tariff schedules, and when impartially exer- 


cised a revision can be made without serious disturbance o 


any legitimate business affected by it, and hence the satisfactory 


result in this instance. 


The reformation of the banking and currency system of any 
country is always attended with apprehension. It is a most 
sensitive thing to deal with, and any change is viewed with 
alarm, because it reaches and ramifies every department of 
business throughout the entire country and affects every indi- 
vidual, regardless of locality or calling. For years the business 


and the amounts thereof. These will be enormous, as it is 
the most destructive war ever known. At the time the war 
broke out European parties owned at least $4,000,000,000 of 
American securities, all payable in gold, as specified in the 
securities. The holders of these securities, alarmed over the 
conditions created because of the great war, naturally enough 
were desirous of converting these securities into cash and de- 
sired doubtless to present them for payment where opportunity 
was offered. Our entire gold supply, much the largest of any 
nation in the world, amounted to about one and seven-eighths 
billion dollars, a sum much smaller than the securities outstand- 
ing. So that if all these securities had been presented and pay- 
ment in gold demanded, our gold holdings would have been 
wholly inadequate to pay them. This presented the most serious 
condition that ever confronted a nation. It took courage, 
ability, and confidence to meet and handle the situation, but it 
was both wisely and ably done, and disaster of the most serious 
and far-reaching character was averted. Under our old bank- 
ing and currency laws it could not have been done. Men of 
less courage, ability, and patriotism would have faltered and 
failed. The years of 1893 and 1907, serious and destructive as 
those situations were, presented no such dangers as were threat- 
ened in the crisis of August 1, 1914. But the dangers that day 
presented were averted and the people relying upon the adminis- 
tration patiently confided in it for escape from the disasters 
about to be visited upon them. It was equal to the task, able 
to cope with the emergencies, control the situation, and avoided 
the calamity quite ready to fall upon the people, until now the 
danger is passed, the ominous clouds have rolled away, and 
the dawn of a better era is visible all over our broad land. 

Look at the situation from any angle we may, consider it 
from any viewpoint, and the inevitable conclusion is forced 
upon us that we are entering upon the most marvelous period 
of prosperity in the business history of the entire country. The 


1 


1 
1 


1 





f 


of the country required, if not demanded, the reformation of this |] war in Europe has done for our manufacturers what a protec- 
most important function of our Government, and yet conditions | tive tariff would never do—it bas cut off entirely imports from 
were such that every attempt had proven futile, and whatever | the countries which were our greatest competitors and given 
partial reforms were attempted had proven for the worse in- | us our home markets unmolested, and thrown open to us the 

fof the better. Portunate for this administration it had | ports of other countries practically freed from competition with 
come to power free from all entangling alliances, and there-! our greatest rivals. This is the golden opportunity for our 
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manufacturers, for our producers, and it is up to them to either | pels gloom and fear, and assists the energizing forces 
erasp it and reap the great harvest or let it pass by. With | forge a nation’s prosperity, urges the people to 
hountiful crops &f golden grain harvested from our millions of | in their industrial and commercial Conquests, a dl mit 
farms, With both domestic and foreign demand unparalleled, | rewards for faithful, honest toi 
nmanding the highest of prices for everything the farmer | The dangers which so ominously thrent l our bt ss ¢ 
roxduces, With more money per capita in circulation than ever | terprises a few months ago have | | t «1 ster, and 
wn hitherto, how could it be otherwise than a period of | there has been ushered upon us a better « \ 
hounded prosperity? The way is blazed out, the opportunity | its unrivalled promises to our people, extending ivi 
- looking every man in the face and beckoning him on to enjoy | tations to embark in new enterprises and to ¢ 
the gonl. Shall we seize the opportunity or shall we push it | 


ones in order to successfully meet and care fo 


side? It is up to the people. Knocking for admittance, shall | requirements which the new con litions are bring 

we open the door and bid it welcome, or shall we close it and | We are moving under the most flattering auspices, w 
it to pass us by? If we would enjoy it, we must encourage | us will prove the most prosperous in the Nation's histor) 

it: if we do not, we will drive it away. The awful war now raging in the producing cou 

if the manufacturer does not recommend his goods, praise | Europe has practically destroyed both their foreign and do 
their quality, and urge their use, he can not complain if they are | tie commerce, and their customers must necessarily f 

drug on the market and purchases limited. If the banker | and become our patrons. We are called upon to supply the 
depreciates business by constantly talking about the scarcity | deficit thus created, which will tax to the utmost ou dueing 
of money, discourages investment, pictures a gloomy future for | facilities, but will yield to us profitable returns as a re 
business, advises customers loans must be liquidated, and re-| tion for the new responsibility which it imposes. It will 
fuses new loans, he is impliedly inviting patrons to withdraw | crease our influence as a world power and develop our strength 


their deposits, which is usually accepted, very much to the in-} as a nation, making us the most potential factor in the « 
jury of his institution and to the detriment of the locality in| merce of the world. With our unsurpassed facilities for prod 


i 





which it is located, and which conduct on the part of bankers | tion, our vast natural resources, both developed and nndevel 
throughout the country in the last few months has caused many | oped, our enviable geographical location for transportation to 
million dollars to be withdrawn from the bank deposits and] all parts of the world, our superior me‘ hanieal and inventive 
retired from circulation. If the jobber and wholesale merchant | genius, and our energies and capacity for production now exist 
constantly tell the retail dealers that business is bad, minimize | ing furnish ample assurance we will capture the commerce of 
trade, and declare the outlook unpromising, they discourage | the world and are capable of holding it We will reap the 
purchases and limit business. If in turn the retail merchant } golden reward and enjoy it. 

informs his customers that business is rotten, trade is dull, the 

future gloomy, and money scarce, naturally he frightens his —_ 

customers, and they minimize their purchases, reduce trade, National Prohibition. 

horde their money, lessen consumption, and business suffers, 

commerce is impaired, production is paralyzed, and the entire ah bars . 3 ‘ r 

country seriously injured. This is the natural result, although EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


no real or substantial foundation may exist for such a condi- OF 

tion, It is the outgrowth, the result of the knocker and the r { > , = 
pessimist, who have worked overtime in foisting their dis- I] Q N ° ( A h L Il A \ 1) iD N ‘ 
dered mental conditions on the public. They see no good in OF ARIZONA, 

anything, bad in everything. Business can be, and doubtless 


, or . ron , » PEC . g 
has been in many instances, strangled, development retarded, In tHe House or Representatives, 


and production and consumption curtailed, by the persistent and Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 

constant efforts on the part of knockers and pessimists. Nobody On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment to the 
is benefited thereby, but the country as a whole suffers irrep- Constitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, et f intoxi 
arable injury on account thereof. cating liquors for beverage purposes 


On the other hand, if all such had boosted instead of knocked, Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 8d day of last November 
had been optimistic instead of pessimistic, business conditions the qualified electors of my State adopted a constitutional 
would have reflected hope and prosperity, thrift and enterprise, | amendment prohibiting the importation, manufacture, or sale 


and would have stimulated energies which were otherwise | of intoxicating liquods. The text of the amendment is as fol 
dormant. Courage is‘ the watchword of success, and men of | lows: 

courage have in the last few months, in spite of the proverbial Be it enacted by the people of the State of Arizona, That the const 
knockers, pessimists, and calamity howlers, piloted us by the tution of the State of Arizona be, and is hereby, amended by addin 


thereto another article, the same to be numbered 23 and to read 1s 


perilous dangers which have so seriously threatened us as @ | ¢ojjows, to wit: 





people into the doorway of the most marvelous era of prosperity “Section 1. Ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or intoxic ig liquor or 
it has ever been the good fortune of the country to enjoy. All | Hquors ee eee sass lintel egg ee re 
the indications now clearly demonstrate we are a highly favored | are = stven, bart “4 or disposes of any ardent spirit : ale: Geen 
people, the most fortunate of any nation in the world. | wine, or intoxicating liquor of any kind to any person in the State 

\s much as it may be regretted, it is nevertheless true that in | Arizona, o1 who manufactures or introdu BO, OF StCcmipss 
7 : 43 . ee z ‘ ben ar | troduce into, the State of Arizona any ardent irits, ale, N ; 
niainy portions of the country business has suffered and injury | jntoxicating liquor of any kind, sl be guilt fa misdemea nd 
resulted because men hostile politically to the administration upon convictl n shall be imprisoned for not less than 10 da 
have been howling calamity, knocking its policies, talking about | than 2 years and fined not less than. $25 and costs nor n than 9000 
imaginary conditions, and minimizing real ones util the timid aba . ae cow “er ha 
were frightened, hesitated in making investments, and restricted “Sy ! if le f 
development, all producing injury in the business world and the ¢a “ey , , 
delaying the ouward march of prosperity. Because of it capital | are, 9" . Ot! , 
Was withdrawn from circulation, went into hiding, and the oes tieckes 4 eae - . 4 
Inevitable result was business suffered. } The following 1s a tabulation of Une 


le hie | amendment: 
Men who thus conducted themselves deserve the censure they 


are low receiving for their unreasonable and unwarranted con- 
duct in this regard. They have proven themselves a detriment 
to the public. Such men have placed their party fealty above 
their obligations to their country, the welfare of their fellow | Apache 





men, and the advancement of their own persenal fortunes, and Cor 
aa invited and received for their behavior the censure of the Gi 
high-minded and patriotie people who place the country’s ad Gr: nh 
heement and the best interests of the citizen above partisan- = 
shit rand the selfish, sordid purposes of designing individuals. = 
rhe business of a community is a safe barometer to show the | Na 
feeling and disposition, reflecting the measure of approval or te 
CLs pp-oval of the people who are its patrons. It will respond eecie te 
With abterity to sympathetic sentiment and shrink away from a | } ! 
u uraging one. How important it is, therefore, to encourage — 
a legitimate business in order that it may enjoy health- | Total 








activity. Under such encouraging influences it thrives, dis- | 


tributes rj inspires mria : | 
ites thrift, inspires elterprise, and secures happiness, dis- | Majority for prohibition, 2,144. 


















jority of the citizens of Arizona having expressed them- 





S s in favor of the suppression of the liquor traffie on the 
very day that % was reelected to represent them in the Sixty- 
I h Congre I consider that I am instructed as to my vote 
on the pending meagure. I am satisfied that if the Hobson 
an ent to the Federal Constitution could have been sub- 


| to the people of Arizona at the same time it would have 
ed their ‘tion, and, therefore, 
niy ‘rying out the will of 


recei\ approval at the ele 


when I cast vote in its favor I am ear 


Prizona, 



















































the majority in 
* * 
Tl inguage of the Hobson resolution as finally perfected is 
us f W 
Resolved by 1 < te ¢ House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
Cu therein), at the llowing amendment of the Constitution be, 
and reby is, ] d tot States, to become valid as a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by. the legislatures of the several States as 
provided by the © itution 
S ION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
and exportation thereof are forever prohibited. 
Sec. 2. The Congress or the States shall have power independently 
or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful legislation 
How to Destroy the Rum Power. 
——— x .pDLr Ta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
: INRY GEORGE R 
HON. HENR G VORGE, JR., 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 
On t joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) oposing an amendment to the 
( ion of the United States prohibiting the sale, etc., of intox!- 
liquors for beverage purpose 
Mir. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, since the motion to suspend the 
I d pass the resolution has served to cut short debate on 
t] stion, I avail myself of the privilege of expressing as my 
\ on the measure an appropriate article written by my 
f more than 20 years ago, and with the article an explana- 
ton reword with which it has been printed in pamphlet form 
and widely circulated in this country: 
FOREWORD. 
rl rticle was written by Henry George as the result of a meeting 
with Mr. B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena and the Twentieth Century 
ma nes. Mr. Flower says that he had suggested to Mr. George that 
he pr re an outline of his social and economic philosophy, but to his 
urprise was told by Mr. George that he would much prefer to write a 
n advocacy of free rum to be one of a series of articles Mr. 
Flower had told him he was having prepared dealing with various 
aspe of the temperance problem. On Mr. Flower expressing aston- 
ishment at Mr. George’s choice of a subject the latter replied: 
‘Mr. Flower, intemperance is a great curse; we all admit that. But 
{ s something more deadly than intemperance threatening the 
Republie to-day, and that is political corruption. The rum power in 
polit is a greater evil than intemperance, and it has arisen and 
becor the evi] that it is to-day—an evil that is poisoning the political 
et cience of the Nation—because of restrictive legislation. Restrictive 
leg tion,’ he repeated, ‘‘is the cause, and the rum power in politics 
is 1 ffect.”’ 
I 1 another friend of Mr. George very close to him at the time, we 
have tl following statement: 
licnry George, the Rev. Dr. Howard and a distinguished 
woman of the tim about 1887 or 1888 ivited to debate the 
lig juestion at the Academy of Music a ‘klyn. The woman 
d ited absolu ib yn, Dr. Crosby advocated high license, and 
Mr. ¢ » in beginning speech, after hearing them both, said that 
1 with th argument against Dr. Crosby’s, and with 
| ( shy’ Ain oman’s; whereupon he advocated absolute 
in the 1 er, doing so in the interest of temperance,” 
I ears the |! 
[nited S 
‘ f il 1 
f intoxi 
ti } 
‘ ized 
nat nal 
1 k sti i 1 
\ a i 
mat ure { f | | ent impo1 to 
de 1 0 > < i¢ n I the question of 
t in Ir rum fact of the first im 
pol ( It i acti in our practical 
polit a col nd « in the way of ] 
r nd p a} rupulous men may 
] St S operates to lower 
I mor y and 1 ce} 
Intemperance is a grave evil it is not tl ily evil. Political 
( iption is also a grave evil, I t dent advocate of temper 
id probably admit tl may be a point where the one 
evil may be outweighed by the other, and would hesitate to accept the 
tot istinence that prevails in Turkey if accompanied with Turkish 
co! tion of government, There is no instance in which intemperance 























































































among a civilized people has stopped advance and turned civilization 
back toward barbarism, but the history of the world furnishes example 
after example in which this has occurred from the corruption of govern- 
ment, ending finally in the corruption of the masses. 

While the lessening of intemperance may be the most important end 

that under present conditions we can seek; while it may be that in our 
liquor legislation we should disregard all other effects if we can secure 
this, it is nevertheless wise that we should at least consider what these 
effects may be. 
In the presence of the giant evils springing from the existence of the 
rum power” in our politics it is certainly worth while to inquire how 
the existence of this power stands related to our restrictive liquor 
legislation. 

A little consideration will show that they are indeed related and that 
this relation is that of cause and effect. Not as is generally assumed, 
the rum power being the cause and the restrictive legislation the effect 
of opposition aroused by it, but the restrictive legislation being the 
cause and the appearance of the “rum power” in politics the effect of 
this restriction 

This we may see from general principles and a wide experience. 
While there is any possibility of changing them through political action, 
legal restrictions on any branch of business must introduce into politics 
a special element, which will exert power proportioned to the pecuniary 
interest involved, 

We restrict the importation of wool by putting a duty on wool, and 
immediately there arises in our politics a wool power to send lobbyists 
to Washington, to secure the nomination and election of Members of 
Congress, to exert an influence upon party organization and conventions, 
and to contribute to political corruption funds. We put a duty on 
iron, and at once there arises an iron power to logroll and bulldoze, to 
bribe and corrupt, to use our politics in every way for the defense or 
promotion of its special interests, and, uniting with other special in- 
terests of the same kind, to exert such influence on the organs of public 
education and opinion as to make the great body of the American 
people actually believe that the way to make people rich is to tax them. 
Ve interfere with the industry of making cigars by imposing an inter 
nal-revenue tax on cigars, and as a consequence we have a league of 
cigar manufactuvers ready to spend money and to exert political in- 
fluence to maintain the tax which, by concentrating business, gives them 
larger profits. The match industry is comparatively small, yet the tax 
on matches imposed during the war begot a match power which, though 
not large enough to cut any figure in the rns of the country at 
large, was sufficient to be perceptible at Washington when the question 
of reducing taxes came up. Or, to take a case where the popular reason 
for the restriction is of the same kind as that for restriction on the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, we have put a high duty on opium. 
Ifence the growth of a combination or combinations on the Pacific 
coast making some millions a year by smuggling opium. To make sure 
of the retention of the duty and keep in place public officials blind 
eyed to the operations of the smugglers, the pecuniary interest thus 
created must take part in polities, for under our system the power to 
get votes and to manage conventions is the foundation of the power to 
make laws and secure appointments. 

If such be the effects of simple restrictions, what must be the effect 
of such restrictions as we impose on the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors? What would they be on any other’ business? 
There are people who believe the wearing of corsets a deleterious habit, 
greatly injurious to American women. Others contend that wearing 


“ 





corsets in moderation is harmless if not helpful and that it is only 
the excess of tight lacing that is injurious. But without concerning 
ourselves with this we can readily imagine the effects of applying to 


the corset business the restrictions now imposed on the liquor business 

If the Federal Government were to put such a tax on the manufacture 
of corsets as it does on whisky, we would soon have a corset ring, with 
large pecuniary interests in the retention of the tax, in the rulings of 
the department, and in the appointment of internal-revenue officials. 

If corset selling were restricted by licenses as is liquor selling, the 
privilege would become valuable and its holders have reason to “ keep 
solid” with the dominant party. Where it was prohibited, illicit sales, 
it is risking nothing to predict, would still go on. These illicit sellers 
would all the more need the favor and connivance of officials owing their 

| places to politics, and must therefore use their influence and spend their 
money in polities. 

Just what would thus follow from corset restriction has followed from 
liquor restrictions. ‘The effect of the tax on the manufacture of liquor 
is to concentrate the business in the hands of larger capitals and 
stronger men, and to make evasions a source of great profit. It is thus 


directly to concern large pecuniary interests in politics in order to 
mnintain the tax and to influence or control the officials concerned with 








its administrations. 
This is the genesis of the American whisky ring, which sprung into 
| the most pernicious activity with the imposition of the $2-a-gallon tax, 





a tax which led to the most widespread political debauchery and corrup- 





| tion. The reduction of this tax to 50 cents per gallon accomplished 
|} against the efforts of the ring, has greatly reduced this corruption and 
| lessened the political influence of the whisky ring. 
3ut it still exists, as it will exist while the tax on liquor remains a 
|} potent factor in national legislation, bringing its money and its influ 
ence into all elections where its interests are even remotely affected 
Ilere is what Hon. Ernest H. Crosby, in an article in the May Forum 
entitled ** The saloon as a political power,’ has to say of one branch 
or t¢: 
‘““The brewers deserve special notice. Their immense wealth gives 
them opportunities for wholesale bribery. They raise enormous funds 
for use in all canvasses in which the temperance issue is raised. Sut 
| the brewers have a greater power than mere riches. Each brewery ha 












number of beer ops under its direct control. They select men 


il a 
| of straw, provide the money to establish them in business, and take ba 
| chattel mortgages on the saloon fixtur They thus gain absolute pos 
| session of the mortgagor, body and soul, and he follows their directions 
| in politics implicitly One firm of brewers in a leading city holds 600 
chattel mortgages of this kind, aggregating $310,134 in value. Another 
| has 208, valued at $442,065. We can sce in a moment the concentration 
| of power which such a system affords. The saloons in order to rul 





















must combine, and here is a plan of combination already provided. On 
|} example will show how this power is used. Two years ago the brewers 
| ina strong Democratic district determined to send an attorney of theirs 
Mr. A. P. Fitch, to Congress. They secured the Republican nominatior 
for m. The Democratic barroom. were ordered to support him, and 
| he \ ‘lected. While serving his term in Congress the Mills bill, lead 
ing toward free trade, came up for consideration. The brewers were in 


favor of reducing the surplus in this way, as they desired the interna! 
revenue to remain untouched. Mr. Fitch left his party and voted for the 
Mills bill. The brewers turned to, obtained the Democratic nomination 
for him, and elected him again in the same district.” 
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Not entirely the brewers. Men like myself voted for Mr. Fitch, as 
ilways Will vete in favor of a Republican who inclines to free 
irade or, indeed, a Republican protectionist as against a Democratic 
»roteetionist. As to the political influence of the liquor power in New 
York. Mr. Crosby is right. It was thrown against me in solid mass 
I ran for mayor, in 1886, A deputation came to me to ask what 
rse. if elected, would be. My reply was that, so far as it might 
( ve on me, I would enforce the law without fear or favor. But I 
, reason to think that this had any effect on the action of the 
men. They supported Mr. Hewitt because the excise commission 

] police department were in his favor. 


h time that these brewers were brought to their senses. 











§ , the internal-revenue system because it Keeps others from L 
0 th their monopoly, and also because they buy their revenu 
at wholesale—at 74 per cent discount—and charge them to 
tomers at par One well-known firm is said to make $28,000 
vy this arrangement. In the effort to preserve the internal 
ihe brewers support tariff reduction, and even free trade, but 
in so far as it does not injure them. 
Great Britain the exclse system has produced the same effects 
neentration of the business, the accumulation of cnormous for- 
t} ontrol of public houses by brewers and distillers, and the 


fa political power which is a bulwark of Tory conservatism 

1 stacl o all real reform and advance. 

| tax liquor is inevitably to call a “rum power” into politics. 

Where t liquor sellers do not throw their money and in nee into 
f their own volition they are forced to do so. In New York, 





tan the influence and the contributions of the liquor sellers 

ed by the party or factions that control the excise commis 

el nd the police department, and the liquor sellers are compelled 

t their influence and give their money to every election Indict 
found for violations of excise regulations and corded up 


nholes by the thousands, never to be taken down unless the 

















keeper is recalcitrant, while spasmodic raids and arrests enforce 

ty of ke « on the good side of the powers that be 
tnd sides tl k that is compelled and the “ voluntary contribu 
that are exacted for party, there is a special service and ransom 
jual officials and politicians. This is one of the reasons why 
is amounts of money are spent in New York even in trivial 
1 ¢ sts and why officials grow rich on small salaries Chis 
‘ ious juor influence, organized, disciplined, and controlled through 
the \ ws intended to lessen the evils of intemperance, is one of the 
t gencies which have made democratic gov ment n t tru 





t term, as nonexistent in New York as in Constantinople. 
As it is in New York, so it is in degree at least in other cit 





W lic es are limited in number, they become the more yalual 

VV 1 tl are raised in price, the number of unlicensed liquor sellers, 
even more under the control of corrupt politicians than 

1 ? 


ed ones, increase. 

Philadelphia the power to grant licenses has been pk 
f the judges of the courts. Whether the ultimate resul ( 
it is certain that in the long run the political power growing 

! 





liquor business will not be diminished, and that the pe 
involved in the traffic will enter into the nomination ar 





Wate 
| ition s liquor selling under the ban of the law Hience 
\ ior selling continues, as it does in every prohibition State, it 
e | connivance of officials and by favor of politicians Thus 
t rk and the money of the illegal liquor sellers build up a “ rum 
py relatively stronger than where restriction has not been car 


ried to the length of prohibition. In Maine, where proh 
be ol . it is said to be the control of the illicit seller 
1 ceeps the State in the hands of the Republican Par ) 

t is the Republican Party, of course, but because it is the ps 








ingenuity seems to have exhausted itself in framing 
absolutely prevent either the manufacture or sale of 
of the United States Commissioner of Internal Reve 
Inited States license taxes were paid during the last 
rectifiers, 25 wholesale liquor dealers, 2,758 retail 
i I brewers, 50 wholesale dealers in malt liquors, and 225 
I dealer These people did not pay United States special taxes 
t of | sm. If so many of them paid these United States tax 
mus ‘vy, and the far greater number not thus _ returned 
( pl rtion of 41 brewers and 50 wholesale dealers to 225 retail 
very significant), have paid as hush money and political 


















































y 
efully subject examined the more cle I think it 
t t to inate the “rum power” as a < iting ele- 
iti yy restrictive laws is hopeless. On the contrary, it 
n tl brings it into our politics. There is only one way of 
i I ylities, and that is by doing away with all re- 
sere i il tax to municipal license, and per! ing ‘* free 
ny people this will seem like saying that th 
x trouble of keeping pigs out of a garden is to 
: i hem root at will. Ott will see in 
which they will associate with free 
n the corrupting political influence of the 
eo be so, it is at least worth while to s 
cure one ¢vi restriction we are creating anotl 
it so? To abolish all taxes on liquor woul 
: ! tained Sut would t e i 
i mit rance in ‘ TT 
f 1 s faa : 
\ a ; 
Y } 1a nh ‘ 
‘ I i ni 
ment 1 
yr t ( 
rr l ( 
s due to t 
« ion. ey . 
ag le nh some places : hall 
, y prevent l¢ man who want iiquor f1 t 
! the aloon it only substitutes f t 
cy E the ba yor, and the kitchen bar. 
sunday in New York I 1 to ride from the upper end of the 
Astor THlous get a little liquor for medicinal purposes 
: af ed ate or of the p riodical raids against Sunday sell- 
t ae T was a stranger, and perhaps that I looked like ; 
man People known to the saloon keepers or druggists le 


L 
‘ 1 

+ ‘ 1 i? | } + . } : eae 
y wanted. I have never lived in a prohibition State, but I 
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If we consult experience, the cheapness of wine seems to be a cause, 
not of drunkenness it of sobriety. The inhabitants of the wine coun- 
tries are In general t iberest people in Europe. 

* Peopl ur ( guilty of excess in what is their daily fare. 
Nobody affects 1 racter of liberality and good fellowship by being } 
pro f liqu vhich is cheap as small beer. | 

\\ 1 French regiment comes from some of the northern Prov- | 

France, where wine is somewhat dear, to be quartered in the 

t where it is very cheap, the soldi I have frequently heard 
it rved, are at first debauched by t! cheapness and novelty of 
good wine, but after a few months’ residence the greater part of them | 
l i¢@ as yber as tl rest of the inhabitants Were the duties upon 
foreign wines and the excise upon malt, | and ale to be taken away 
nil at once, it might in some manner occasion in Great Britain a pretty 
general and temporary drunkenness among tl middle and inferior 
ranks of people, which would probably b on followed by a permanent | 
and almost univers sobriety | 

“Almost universa briety,”’ wrote Adam Sr in Kierkaldy, some- | 
where in the earl eventies of the eight ith century. Writing as | 
the wonderful nit th ce ! its final decade and in the | 
great metropolis of a mighty nation then ur rn, I can say no more, if | 
as much. The temperar ( ti does 1 stand alone. i x 
lated——nay, it is but a phase of the great ial question. By ab h- 
ing liquor tax d nses ! d he “rum power” out of 
polit and sol hat, IT think ( ! rance, Thus we may 
get rid of an obstacle to the improvement f social conditions and 
increase tl] effective force that demands in ent. But without 
the improvement of cial conditions we can not hope to abolish intem- 
perance Intemperance to-day + main! : that unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth, which gly to some Ik others more than 
they have fairly earned. l the m t is fed by hard and 
monotone toil, or the more rainir nd demoralizing search 
for lea\ to toil; by overtasked musck ind « strained nerves and 
undernurtured bodie by the poverty which makes men afraid to 
mal ind sets little children at work and crowds families into rooms | 
of tenement houses: which stints the nobler and brings out the baser 
qualit and in full tide of the highest civilization the world has yet 
seen robs life of poetry and glory, of beauty and joy. Among the | 
cla it finds its victims in those from whom the obligation to exer- | 
tion ha een artificially lifted; who are born to enjoy the results of 
labor without doing any labor; and in whom the lack of stimulus to | 
healthy exertion iuses moral obesity: and consumption without the | 
need of productive work breeds satiety Intemperance is abnormal, 
It is the vice of tho who are starved and those who are gorged. 

Ir trade in liquor would tend to reduce it, but could not abolish 
it But free trade in everything would. I do not mean a sneaking, 
half-hearted, and half-witted “tariff reform,’ but that absolute, 
thorough free trade which would not only abolish the customhouse 
and the excise but would do away with every tax on the products of 
labor and every restriction on the exertion of labor and would leave 
everyone free to do whatever did not infringe the Ten Commandments. 

A year before the Wealth of Nations was published, Thomas Spence, 
of Neweastle, in a lecture before the Philosophical Society, of that 
place, tl pictured such a state of things: 

Then you may behold the rent which the people have paid into | 
rish treasuries, employed by each parish in paying the Govern- | 
share of the sum which the Parliament or National Con- | 

any time grants; in maintaining and relieving its own poor 

out of work; in paying the necessary officers their salaries; 
repairing, and adorning its houses, bridges, and other 

in making and maintaining convenient and delightful 

‘ rhways, and passages, both for foot and carriages; in making 
iintaining canals and other conveniences for trade and naviga- 


n planting and taking in waste grounds; in providing and keep- 
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of the governor may come with more grace from the minority 
side of the House than if they were presented in all good cheer 
by the gentlemen from Texas themselves. 


, Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
n unity. 
I append the statement of Gov. Colquitt as it appeared in the 


Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, with headlines attached: 


| Gov. COLQUITT DECLARES PRESIDENT A FAILURE—EXECUTIVE OF LONE 
STAR STATE DENOUNCES MEN WuHo ARE AY HEAD OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—MEXICAN POLICY ASSAILED, 


[By O. B. Colquitt, governor of Texas.] 
lloustTon, Tex., December 2. 

The Wilson administration has been the greatest failure in the history 
of the Presidency. The South is a land literally flowing with milk and 
honey ; it has made one of the biggest and best crops in its history, and 
yet, because of the utter incompetence of the men in charge of the 
Government, its business is prostrated, its credit is impaired, and thou- 
sands of its people are starving. 

The administration’s tariff law was pledged to lower the cost of liv- 
ing, and it has had the contrary effect. By putting raw materials on 
the free list and keeping the protective tariff on manufactured goods, 
it has condemned American farmers by hundreds of thousands to peon- 


age and has enabled the manufacturers, getting their raw materials 
cheaper, to charge higher prices for their goods, which they have 
|} done. Hides were free-listed and shoes have gone higher. ‘This is 


true of virtually every single item similarly treated in the administra- 
tion tariff law. The American workingman pays more for the finished 
product, and both are robbed to further enrich the protected manufac- 
turing trusts and combines. 

The administration’s foreign policy has been imbecile. It has allowed 
England to dictate conditions as to cotton shipments to European coun 
tries that enabled the English spinners to rob the American cotton 
growers of half the value of their crop. 

Iengland stopped American shipments until the English spinners had 


bought their supply at 634 cents a pound and stored it in Texas and 
other southern warehouses. Then England consented to declare cotton 


not contraband, and France followed suit a day or two later. Our Govy- 
weakly submitted to England's dictation, playing into the 
hands of the English spinners and betraying the American cotton grow- 
ers as completely as if this country were an English vassal State. 

If I had been President, I would have served notice on England's 
premier that our foreign trade in cotton and other noneontraband com- 
modities was going forward with or without England's consent, and, if 
necessary, I would have sent American ironclads to England's door to 
enforce that notice. 

The adiministration’s repeal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption in 
violation of the party’s national platform was another weak surrender 
to England. If free tolls for American ships had not been repealed, 
hundreds of American-owned ships flying a foreign flag would have come 
under the American flag to get the benefit of exemption and we would 
to-day have an American merchant marine competent to carry our goods 
to foreign markets. We have no such merchant marine, and to supply 
it the Wilson administration is proposing to spend the taxpayers’ money 


| buying a subsidized national shipping service. 


* EGREGIOUS FAILURE * IN MEXICO, 
The Wilson-Bryan management of the Mexican affair has been 
an egregious failure. They landed an American Army in Vera Cruz 


to force Huerta to salute the flag and have brought it back without 
getting the salute. They now ask Congress to appropriate more than 
$500,000 to pay the expenses of that ridiculous expedition. For what? 





rt emer os ee rola ggtirionne mo | What did it accomplish ? It set all Mexico aflame against the Ameri- 
ouragement of agriculture or anything else thought worthy of | C2@5: not only in Mexico, but in Texas, where all along the north bank 
! ragement; and in a word in doing whatever the people think of the Rio Grande there are 10 Mexicans for one American. 

. and not, as formerly, to support and spread luxury, pride, and It brought ona reign of terror all along the Texas border, so that 
all manner of vic : Ps . : ’ when the Federal Government refused to afford protection for our 
There are no tolls or taxes of any kind paid among them by | People. in their own State I was forced to send 1,200 Texas troops 
native or foreigner, but the aforesaid rent, which every person pays | down there to give it. Mexican bandit gangs were crossing the border 
to the parish, according to the quanti quality, and conveniences of | imto, Texas raiding and terrorizing our scattered people. Women and 
the land, housing, ete.. which he cceupies in it. The Government, | children were huddled together in brick houses, menaced with murder 
poor roads, ete., as said before, are all maintained by the parishes with | and worse. My desk was flooded with telegrams from chambers of 
the rent, on which account all wares, manufactures, allowable trade | COMMerce, bankers, Stockmen, and other responsible citizens, praying 

employments, or actions are entirely duty free. Freedom to do any- for protection at points all along our 1,200-mile frontier. : 
thine whatever can not there be bought: a thing is either entirely pro- | The Federal Government had only 60 troopers at Brownsville to 
hibited, as theft or murder, or entirely free to everyone without tax or | Cover more than two-thirds of that long border. When I rushed the 
price.” . P Pexas State troops down there, stationing a company at each of the 
ee principal border towns, I instructed them not to cross the river nor 
in any way to violate the neutrality law, but at all costs to protect 


Goy. Colquitt’s Frankness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ol 


HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


POR. s. MOORE, 


In tne House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the interesting statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HArpy] refers to an article in the 
newspapers attributed to a distinguished Texan who happens at 
this time to be the governor of the State. That there should 
be any difference of opinion between the brethren from Texas 
is surprising, but that any of them should disagree with the 
President of their own choice, or find it necessary to defend him 
from attack, is truly iconeeclastic. Since the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] has come to the aid of the administration, 
however, it would seem fair to the governor of Texas that what 
he had to say to provoke a defense should be printed along with 
the criticism of his utterances. The publication of these views 





the lives and property of Texas people. 
Secretary of War Garrison telegraphed me that he thought it unwise 
to have two military forces occupying the same territory under sepa- 


rate commanders and suggested that I withdraw the State troops. I 
wired him that I would withdraw the Texas troops when he sent an 
equal number of United States regulars to take their place. And I 


kept our men there until he did send an equal number of Regulars to 
replace them at every place where our men were stationed. 

I understand they had everything prepared at Washington to have 
me indicted by a Federal grand jury and put in a Federal prison, on 
the assumption that I meant to invade Mexico—a palpable absurdity, 
which only men utterly ignorant of the situation could have enter- 
tained. It is a fact, which the country does not know, that when our 
Texas troops arrived in Brownsville the Mexican commander at 
Matamoros, across the river, offered to surrender that city to the com- 
mander of the troops of United States cavairymen. The commander 
at Matamoros evidently believed the Texas troops meant to take his 
city and thought the United States troops were more friendly than 
the Texans. The Washington conception of our business on the 
border was as ridiculous as that of the Mexican commander. 

CALLS IT ENCOURAGING BANDITS. 

Wilson and Bryan have stood by encouraging one gang of bandits 
after another while people were being butchered all over Mexico, 
while the vast American interests in that country were being confis 
cated and shot to pieces, and to-day the Mexican chaos is worse than 
at any time since Madero was assassinated. Villa is the dictator of 
the country, and I understand that all he wants is to be chief of police 
of the City of Mexico, with control of the gambling concessions in the 
City of Mexico and Juarez. 

Our Government has kept England and Germany from restoring order 
in Mexico, and has itself done nothing but contribute to the disorder 
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RREN WORTH BAILEY, 


IF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. WA 


IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 

( | solution 168, proposing an anrendment to the Constl 
prohibiting the sale, the manufacture for sale, transportation 

nd importation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
BAILEY Mr. Speaker, for one I am not yet ready to 
e this country. I am not yet ready to give up the 
of a seven years’ war to establish the right of local self 
ernment and the principle of individual liberty. I am not 


Declaration of Independence. I am not yet ready to con 
le that despotism by a majority is less odious than despotism 
a Sultan, a king or a kaiser. Yet, if we shall adopt 
resolution, shall have entered upon a 
lead finally to the surrender of everything we 
sacred in this free Republic. 


! 1 czar or 
pending ve 


1) 


course 


ust hay 


t 


who can believe that those who attack the very founda 

s of individual liberty in giving a majority despotic and 
ponsible power over the minority in dealing with the liquor 

fic Wili rest content with this triumph, should it be achieved? 

bo we not see looming up on the horizon already a powerful, an 
idious, and a most dangerous movement against the freedom 

he press? Is there not at this moment a widespread propa 
Which has for its secret, if not its open, aim a denial of 

“ious liberty? Is it possible for any discerning man to 

Li t] if a breach in the Bill of Rights is effected at one 
point other breaches will follow until the whole fabric shall fall 
Into 2 under the assaults of privilege operating through 


fanaticism, bigotry, and mistaken zeal? 
Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for the liquor interests. 


ling for those interests. 


I care 
ho They can make no appeal to me by 
rays of figures which they present, by the property losses 


i which they are threatened, by the hundreds of thousands 

f men who would lose employment were this amendment to be 
Into the fundamental law. by the losses of revenue 

h municipal, State, and National Governments would sus 

by the destrnetion of markets for grain which prohibition 
involve, or by any other of the economic effects which 

fe anticipated by both friends and foes of this resolution. Let 
se losses be what they may, let the disarrangement of pro 
aoe energies be all that the most pessimistic have imagined, 


¢ disemployment be even ten times greater than the most 
ravagant estimates indicate, what are all 


all these when com 


dy to surrender the Bill of Rights and the very essence | 
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service 


port fo 


peo] le 


time 


therefore 


to dey 


have ne 


It is 


other 
the 
and 


ing 


as 


the 


their earnestness, their unselfishness, 
to advance the coming of the kingdom? 
more sincere, nor perhaps were they launched 


Zen) 
old were not 
upon a 


majority. 
guaranty of the Bill of Rights. 
of Independence. 


than 


unaccountable 
received had big business seized upon it as 


attention its sinister and sordid operations. 





turn 
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very 


resource at 


my 


command to 


its 


I should finance costly campaigns and keep brilliant 

and resourceful advocates constantly in the field enlisting sup- 
r 

were in pursuit of the demon rum they would have no 


For ] 


if 
Al. 


should know that 


. 
as 


long as the mass of the 


ote to a scrutiny of my titles to the resources which I 


nopolized or the privileges which I find so profitable. 
not charged that this propaganda is corrupt or that the 
great body of the good people enlisted in it are actuated by 


the highest 


from 


moti 


impetus 


Ves. 


Attention is merely called to 
fact that it has received in recent years a most surprising 


un impetus such as it might have 


a means of distract- 


As far 


propagandists themselves are concerned, who can doubt 


their moral impulse, their 
The crusaders of 


more chimerical adventure, for our modern crusaders 
are really undertaking to change human nature, to put the race 
in a strait-jacket, to inculeate morals with a club, to spread the 
gospel with tyranny, to establish the foundations of the king- 
dom on the ruins of individual liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question about the power of the 
can wipe out every 


It can do 


what 


it 


pleases. 
It may 


It 


upset 


the Declaration 


It may trample the Constitution under foot. 


It may set up a state religion to which the minority must con- 


form. 


of 


It may throttle free speech. 
petition. 
freedom 
physical lines. 
human 
can not enchain the human soul! 
of other liberators, such as those who dreamed the dream which 
Thomas Jefferson later wrote into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Abraham Lincoln into the emancipation proclamation. 


of the 


press. 


liberty! It 


ean 


It may overthrow trial by jury. 
There 


is no limi 


not shackle 


the 


It may deny the right of 

It may destroy the 
t to its power along 
But, thank God, it can not destroy the spirit 
human 
It can not avert the rising up 


mind! It 
















I stand here in my humble way to voice an unshaken and an 


unshakable 


faith in 


those dreams. 


The majority here in our 


own day may do what princes and potentates of old times were 


wont 


to 


It 


do. 


may ride roughshod over 
may the majority of to-day remain always the majority? 


the minority. 


But 
May 


not the time come when a revolution of the wheel may reverse 
would those now constituting the ma- 
jority say were a new majority to walk roughshod over all they 
hold sacred regarding freedom to speak, to publish, to worship, 


the order? 


or to pursue happiness in their own way? 


And what 


May not the time 


come when another and a very strange majority shall arise— 
mn majority bent on subverting every principle of the Republic, 


every 


enfranchised 
strangely shift? 


( 


‘oncept 


individual? 


of human liberty, every instrumentality of the 
Is it forgotten that majorities most 
Is it forgotten that empires rise and fall, that 


republics flourish and decay, that the despot of to-day may be- 


come the exile of to-morrow? 


What Pandora’s box may we not 


be opening when we lift the lid which so long has shut in the 


imps of Old 


World despotism? 


To-day we enjoy freedom of 


worship, freedom of assembly, freedom of speech, freedom of 


the 


press, 


and 


freedom 
great, rich area under the Stars and Stripes- 


legislatures, Presidents ane 


tions. 
now, 


HON. JAMES 


Mr. 
many 
oppo 
least 


against 


Many 


with 
miners will rest 


} 


what 


National Prohibition 


reason 
from their labors? 


to 


may 


trade 


we hope 


or 


among 


that 


ourselves 


the 


over 


this 


Congresses and 
governors, courts and councils hay- 
ing been forbidden ever to tamper with these sacred institu- 
Sut if individual liberty is to be struck down here and 


sappers an 


Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


OF 


ILLINOIS, 


M. GRAHAM, 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 


GRATAM of 
communications 
the pendit 
brief statemen 
it. 
indeed, 


yor 


¢ 
t 


most 


[llinois. 


from my district 
resolution—that I 
of the 

of these 


misapprehension as to the 


about 


to vote. Some 


of them see 


very questi 


1914. 


feei 


communieations 
m on which the House is 
m to have been written under 


favoring, som 
I should give a 


indicate 


1 


Mr. Speaker, I have received so 
some 


e 


t 


reasons which induce me to vote 


a 








the impression that favorable action on this resolution would 


give the country immediate Nation-wide prohibition. 


Others, 


that the adoption of the resolution would result in the submis- 
sion of the question to a referendum yote all over the country. 
Of course neither of these views is correct. 

The question before us is whether this House will, by a two- 
thirds vote, submit the proposed amendment to the States to be 
voted on—not by the people, but by the various State legisla- 


tures. 


If two-thirds of the Members of the House and two-thirds of 


the Members of the 


Senate 


favor .its 


submission 


and three- 


fourths of the State iegislatures ratify it, then on proper procla- 
mation of the result the provision becomes a part of the organic 


law of the country. 


sut this ratification by the States would not of itself effect 


any change in the law with regard to prohibition. 


It would 


merely make a foundation or basis for subsequent legislation by 


Congress on that subject. 
lation conditions would remain just as they are. 

Much of the discussion we have listened to to-day has been 
addressed to the merits or demerits of the question of prohibi- 


tion. 


To my mind that is not the real issue before us. 


Until Congress did enact such legis- 


Prohibition 


may be ever so meritorious and yet it may not be a national 


question or entitled to a place in the Federal Constitution. 
discussion would be much more to the point if we had before us 
consideratiom a bill for 


for 
prohibition. 


the Constitution itself, 


mere statute law? 


The Constitution is 


The provisions in a 


widespread controversy 


are evolved. 


best constitution for 


another. 


died violent deaths. 
Gladstone spoke 


He says: 
The 


Magna Charta. 


substantial dissent. 


essence of our Government. 
unwisdom of passing a statute law. 
It is a question of amending the organic or fundamental law— 


a 


it on the political scrap heap. 
not willing to put up with it until they grew to fit it. 
and for more than half a century thereafter, France ran a con- 
stitution factory, but the product did not fit the habits of the 
people; the made-to-order constitutions were all short lived and 


thoughtlessly 
tribute to our National Constitution. 
was the greatest work ever struck off by the brain and pur- 
pose of man at a given time. 

But it was not struck off at a given time. 
many centuries of growth. 

Mr. Bryce had a far clearer and more accurate viow of it. 


American Constitution 
thing which has power to win the obedience and respect of men must 
have its roots deep in the past, and that the more slowly every institu- 
tion has grown, so much the more enduring is it likely to prove. 
is little in this Constitution that is absolutely new. 
that is as old as Magna Charta. 


And he might have said that scme of it was much older than 


before 
embodied in the organic law. 
Constitutions are not handmade or made to order. 
they are not made at all, in the true sense of that word; they 
Like Topsy, they just grow. 
of the environment and mode of life of a race or nation. 
one 
John Locke’s constitution may have been a very fine 
one for those it would fit, but it did not fit the colonists of 
Georgia for whom it was made, and so they discarded it, threw 
It did not fit them, and they were 


an act to 


It 


concise general 


a 


nation may 


when 


establish 


statement 
fundamental political principles which are essential to political 
liberty and on which the people are in substantial agreement. 
Constitution 
unanimous sympathy and support. 

A subject should have passed beyond the stage of acute and 
provision 


should 


The 


Nation-wide 


The question therefore is whether we should make prohibi- 
tion a subject for national legislation or whether we should 
leave it with the various States, where it now is, to be dealt 
with by each State as it sees fit. 

The real question now before us is, therefore, a question of 
public policy on a matter which touches the very soul and 
It is not merely the wisdom or 
is far more than that. 


What is the Constitution, and wherein does it differ from a 


of those 


have practically 


concerning it is 
Indeed, 


They are the result 


not 


he 


The 
best for 


be the 


In 1789, 


paid his glowing 


In substance he said it 


It was the result of 


is no exception to the rule that every- 


There 


There is much 


In the evolution or development of the habits of a people, 
there occurs on any given subject a period of conflict, of ebb 
and flow; the current of opinion moves this way or that on it 
until finally publie opinion becomes crystallized and there is no 
The Nation’s mind is made up on the sub- 
ject, and it is then ready to be framed into the organie law. 

Take, for example, the slavery question. 
was a subject of acute controversy, a veritable bone of conten- 


For generations it 
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» and | the larger ones Which seem to he opposed to ] 

were not, enforced. considerably nore th; oO Der cent of the whole Dp 

Whether the Nation could have reached a peaceful solution | ing to the other 36 States eon ‘tderably less than ‘ 
of it, and if so, when it could have done so, we shall never know, | Thus, while three fourths of the States nig] Loy 
for finally in the white heat of a dreadful Civil War the solu- | ing amendment, considerably mor than half of the people 
tion was welded into the Constitution, and the subject removed | be bitterly opposed to it. On a question about wl fer 
forever from the realm of coutreversy. But, remember, it was | so intense is it not. to Say the least, doubtful whet ler we sh 
after the titanie struggle Was over that the thirteenth amend- | triile with the organic law by mal Ne this provision a | rt of it 
eit was written into the Coustitution, declaring that— Who that is not intensely partisan ean « y that it even 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for more than doubtful # rhe intense partisan is apt to t] that 

crime, shall exist within the United States or ‘iny place subject to | this case is exceptional; that in this case the « hd is so desirable 
their jurisdiction. ) 4S to justify the means. 

Let me repeat by way of emphasis that this amendment Was | One might wel] believe in the Prohibition cause and y 
hot added till after the question of Slavery had been forever | its advancement In this particular wy \ I have befor 
settled through the Storm and stress of war. What good would | letter on the subject from a crersyimin., He says of { we T] 
it have done to write that provision into the Constitution before | amendment - . 
the Civil War? Tama Prohibitionist, but for seve l good 1 ns do not ap \ is 

It would have done no good. It would not have accomplished } ™easure referred to 
anything toward a real Settlement of the matter. It would | In one of his reasons he says 
rather have done harm by bringing upon the sreat Charter con- | If prohil itionists—and I am one—war t Nation-wide prohibition. Jeq 
tempt and hatred where there should be only reverence and | — beae peseing “Way, Betting one State after anot y 
love. . : . ; aay bi ; 

The struggle for liberty has been a very long and very ardu- coe ‘the a aat = aakace “ ra 7 1 : 
ous one. In the main it has been a struggie by the many against fumes aoa i ieraee a oo Rie oe Soe eee es 
bower centralized in the hands of one or a few. A history of brine the ot a - ae > int rosea “fe > ai a . 
its growth would show that little by little, after setbacks and | But ot agind sigan. it per a aac a 7 as be 
defeats, the many compelled a recognition of some of the], ae f ian. See aoe : y — S 
Most essential and fundamental] human rights, such as the right ee nm — ; ety the | eam = att = si m 
to go freely from place to place, the right to enjoy property, the 2 ae. 7 ble rc aa tolerable to a major Y or eve l 
right of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus, the right of eee “es MnOFITY. ; = : 7 c s 
: al cages ca ; ; le last census shows that 55 per cent of the poy 1 of 
freedom of conscience, freedom of Speech, and of the press, the the United State< resides in the 12 mos populous Stats ! 
right to be secure in their homes from unreasonable searches fr68 tent cams 2 I ' ther Oe Paes : ee sie 
and seizures, and Many other such fundamental rights. These ae ie aeamec ane and a national prohihitien 1 “ 
fundamental rights, which practically all the people agree about, is enacted neaiien it in bei nvenent state of public fi . ne on the 
are gathered into our organic law and constitute the brightest subject what an army of Federal] police and Fed ral és ; 
political jewels in the crown of liberty. But. again I say, | °“Ject, eae te ee a ee acer sere. 

; . : Will be required to enforce it, if, indeed, it can be enfo 
they were not placed there until they were proved, until they at all 
were tried out and ac uiesced in by ractically all the peo le. |“ v = 5 cae hihtes a asia bail hae 
True, in at least oan instance we ‘ae the eines fon ; = orb — es so rape ee has been _¢ red even 
tious of a constitution, and ignoring the reserved rights of the | ‘7, USSia, and if it can be en ao. 
Nt 


fates we wrote into if the fifteenth 
lion of suffrage. It was not the 
Opinion, and it Was an invasion 


there, why not he re‘ 


The force of our Jaws rests largely, Perhaps I might 
? 
] 


mainly, on publie 
the law. But in 


amendment on the ques- 
result of crystallized public 


opinion—on the respect our peo 
of those reserved right 


Je have for 


i i 
. Russia the enforcement of the W depends 
_s jonts of the | more on bayonets than on public opinion. We shoy d be very 
States. The unfortunate but Very natural result is that this careful about thrusting on the States 
Provision is not only evaded, but is practically ignored. 


laws whi 


; but we should be fa 
President Lincoln, when once ealled 


ch are not 





tained by publie opinion, 
upon by some enthu- 


r more careful 

; ; ; : to put such things into the Constitution 

SastS who urged him to Issue an emancipation proclamation There is another phase of the question on whieh I y ld like 
at a time when it could not have been enforced and would have | to say a few words. 

cone more harm than good. reminded them ’ 


that “¢@alling a 
Sheep's tail a 


leg would not make it one.” 
Nor 


I agree with my reverend 
will Writing into it a provision about 


correspondent, 
President Wilson and Secret 


a sharply contro- 










ary of State Bryan that the q 
tion is one for the States, rather than for the N tion, to s ‘ 
verted question, Which invades the reserved rights of the States I am very thoroughly committed to the Demy, ratie pris e 
and which is opposed by half or more than half the people, make of home rule or local self £overnment I have beliey 1 in 
such Provision a real vital part of the Constitution. Such and advocated it, in season and out of Season, since JT reae) 
action would only tend to bring that venerable document into manhood. I haye supported it both by voice and yote When 
further disrespect, a most unhappy result. an occasion arose, ] voted for the Webp Kenyon bill hees ’ 
The Constitution should contain hothing which would cause the principle of home rule or Je Ul self-government wi 
a large Proportion of the people—possibly more than half of volved in it. Tt Would take some Overwhelming yr i e 
them—to feel that it was an instrument of tyranny and me to vote against any measure which involved th | 
Oppression. But as I see the Hobson resolution the principle of J» f 
On scarcely ‘ny other public question is feeling so acute as government or home rule js necessarily involved in it 
On this one, Many think the sale of aleoholic liquors for bey- The effect of the resolution would be to take aw f 
erage DUrposes Should he abolished. Many others, equally States a part of their res, rved rights. a part of ¢) 
honest and equally sincere. think it should be regulated. Self-government or home rule. and to transfer { lat power 
Che position I take on the Pending question makes it un- Government at Washington. 
hecessary for me to even refer to the merits of either conten- There seems to be a very strong and a grow} gS te 
Uion, | only say the Iiatter is not ripe for constitutional action. turn over to the Federal Gov rhment such | ‘ 
I am only Pleading for the Constitution. I am urging that it be legislatures do hot act upon pr mptly, regardless of 
hot ade a mere bridge over which to carry a partisan cause not these matters should. under our syste if 
to victory. I only ask that we keep in mind the true function celve congressional consid ration. 
of a Constitution and that we do not depart from the proper The question with those who ft ke that eV f i ; 
scope and DUrpose of it, to be, not whether the Matter is properly I 
am only reminding you that constitutions are not ordained | but Whether the action desired 1 be had q 
or adopted for the mere purpose of forming publie sentiment; Washington. It is So tiresome to await the act m of 48 differ 
they ‘re rather for the Purpose of recording and preserving it Sovereignties when jf might be settled fy the action , 
after it is formed. Why not achieve a victory for their Ise at one fell 
lias public Opinion in favor of hational prohibition formed | even if in doing so they shake to its foundations 
and « lystallized to Such extent as to entitle it to a Place in our Which our Government rests 
organic law ? I am convineed that this tendeney t; i { B 
Clearly it has not. It is to-day the subject of Widespread Capital questions which properly belong to the ; 
Hi Ussion, of intense and even bitter feeling. No other ques- | unfortunate, a wrong tends ney. In taking that e ] 
tion hot even the tariff—divides the People so radically as it} we move in the wroy g direction. [ by 
does, True, many States have adopted it, but they are in the danger to be apprehended from the e 
Main States with smal] bopulation, and in many of them strong | Washington than from leaving that pow 
uinoritieg are bitterly Opposed to it. Of the 48 States, 12 of with the local mw Its of government W 
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APPENDIX 


even though tion thereby delayed If it has merit, it will 
] ion is behind it, and that 
concentration or centralization of 


n not believe that Congressmen gathered 


is soon 


( vil J i I ad of the 


( her fi eve part of the Union at Washington know 
n 1. or are more solicitous for, the rights and interests 
f the | e of [llinois, or the people of California, than the 
( of these States are. To say so is to argue against 


t] ery principle of self-government. 


\s I read history, the growth of liberty has been marked by 
the decentralization of political power, by wresting from the 

tral authority a recognition of the right of the people to 

nage their local affairs the way that seemed best to them. 
The tendency to-day in almost every civilized and progressive 
country except our own is in the direction of decentralization. 
In Gre Bi \ (1 entral authority at London giving 
to Canada, to Australia, to New Zealand, and to South Africa 
the right to make th 1 local laws and to manage their local 
affair We see them about to give home rule or local self- 
government to Ireland, and there is little doubt that the same 
right will soon be given to Scotland and Wales, 

[Instead of thering the legislative power into the Parlia- 
ment at London they are dividing it up, decentralizing it, and 
giving it to the various local units which constitute the Empire. 
This is wise and in the interest of greater liberty, and this 
tendency, as I said, is manifest in every progressive nation 


Even in Germany, which is looked on as im- 
perialistic, the various countries composing the Empire have 
their local parliamentary bodies, which legislate for local affairs. 
Strange to say, while this decentralization is going on in other 
progressive countries, in ours, which led the way and which 
howed the others the value of local self-government, the tend- 
ency toward centralization is growing rapidly, and we seem to 
think that if we could only shift matters from the various State 
capitols to Washington and deal with them there all would soon 
be well. 

The functions of the State governments are purely 


except our own. 


local in 


their nature and operation. Their object is to secure personal 
rights, to provide for the safety and happiness of the individ- 
uals of the community, to protect men from their neighbors. 


Public education, public health, public morals, the detection and 
punishment of crime, the care of local industries and interests— 
these are some of the subjects over which the State governments 
have absolute control. 

If the time ever comes when the people do not look with 
jealousy upon any attempt to centralize these functions and 


do not resist steadily and vigorously all tendencies in this direc- 


tion, that will be the Nation’s greatest peril. As Guizot said: 
Civilization incessantly tends to carry power still higher. But fre- 
quently also, as it ascends, power forgets its origin and final destiny ; 
it forgets that it was founded to maintain all rights, to respect all 
ties, and meeting with no further obstacle from the energy of local 
rties it becomes transformed into despotism. 


Let us take heed that in transferring power from the State 
to the Nation we do not fatally injure this “energy of local 
liberties.” 

In my judgment, a policy amounts to a reversal of the 
machinery which runs the wheels of political progress and faces 
us in the wrong direction. The farther we travel that way the 
farther we will find ourselves from the goal of true political 
freedom. 

[am not unmindful of the fact that those who espouse a cause 
to which they are devoted, and which they are very anxious to 
see adopted, are often willing to strain a principle in order to 
accomplish a purpose; but in the long run such a course proves 
mistaken. It is wiser and better to stick to sound principles 
even though we have to wait longer for the result we desire. 
Many of those who are now seeking congressional action on the 
liquor question were very ardent advocates of the doctrine of 
local option a few years ago. In advocating that doctrine, I 
think, they were entirely logical and politically sound. But 
principles do not change so quickly, and I think the principle of 
local option or local self-government is still sound and right. 
We are all too apt to favor a particular measure because we 
think it will accomplish what we have at heart rather than be- 
cause we think it theoretically sound. 

Ilow many of those who favor the adoption of this amend- 
ment are for it solely because they think it a sound constitu- 
tional policy, and how many favor it simply because they believe 
it will enable them to accomplish a purpose which they have 
very much at heart? 

Let us apply a test by supposing that the converse of this 
amendment was proposed. Let us suppose an amendment to 
the Constitution was offered providing that the manufacture 
or importation for sale of intoxicating beverages in the United 
States shall never be prohibited. 


such 
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Would not those who advocate the present amendment justly 
claim, and urge with great foree, that such an amendment would 
be an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of the States? And, 
in my judgment, they would be right. 

Again I say I am not attempting to discuss the merits of the 
prohibition question. That does not enter into the case. I am 
only considering the soundness or unsoundness of the public 
policy underlying this joint resolution. I am only trying to 
determine what my duty is in the premises, and whether it is 
wise and right to take this matter and similar matters away 
from the State legislatures and hand them over to the National] 
Legislature—whether it justifies a departure from the vital 
principle of home rule. 

If a policy is not sound and right in a matter which does not 
meet our approval, it is not sound or right in a similar matter 
which does meet our approval. 

So far as the centralizing of legislative power in the Congress 
is concerned, I can see no difference in principle between giving 
Congress che power to say that the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors for sale as a beverage shall never be permitted, and in 
giving it the power to say that such manufacture shall never be 
prohibited. 

Most of those who favor the pending resolution would, I think, 
oppose an amendment providing that such manufacture should 
never be prohibited, and they would doubtless urge that it was 
a violation of the right of local self-government. But their op- 
position to it would not affect the principle involved. If they 
would oppose such an amendment as an invasion of the rights 
of the States, to be consistent they should oppose the pending 
resolution for the same reason. 

To me it seems very clear that to indorse the proposed amend- 
ment would be unwise; first, because it is an invasion of the 
reserved rights of the States; second because it violates a 
fundamental principle of liberty by attacking local self-govern- 
ment or home rule; and, third, because it would incorporate in 
the Constitution or fundamental law a matter not sufficiently 
supported by public opinion. 

I believe this so firmly that I feel bound to cast my vote, in 
accordance with my belief. Nor am I influenced by any merely 
personal feeling. If I acted from pique or from a desire to 
“get even” I would have to vote the other way, as the State 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of Illinois opposed my election, and 
the local, or Springfield Liquor Dealers’ Association, composed 
largely of Democrats, opposed me bitterly and adopted a reso- 
lution indorsing my Republican opponent. 

But the matter is far too important to be considered from a 
merely personal point of view. It involves principles of gov- 
ernment—nay, fundamental principles of liberty—far too im- 
portant and too dear to me to be so lightly treated. 

We now enjoy under our Constitution and laws the best and 
the freest government ever devised by men. I believe that our 
first duty to that Government, to ourselves, and to posterity is 
to preserve and, so far as we can, to perpetuate it intact in 
all its vigor as an inheritance for our successors and as a 
guide and a beacon light for all the children of men. 

I am convinced that one of the surest ways to do that is ta 
prevent any unnecessary centralization of political power, to 
jealously guard the principle of local self-government or home 
rule, and to leave with each State, so far as practicable, the 
right to determine its own internal policy. Thus, and thus only, 
can we best assure to all the people that ideal liberty “ which 
secures at once the authority of the public and the freedom of 
the individual—the sovereignty of the people without despotism 
and individual freedom without anarchy.” 


Federal or State Control of the Liquor Traffic. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LAWRENCE 5B. STRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue Hovse or Represenrarives, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 

Mr. STRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have been the recipient of 
many letters and telegrams from church organizations in Illi 
nois requesting me to vote for the pending resolution, referred 
to by them as ‘‘ The Hobson resolution.” 

These communications have been forwarded in response to re- 
quests sent out from Washington by the advocates of this reso- 
lution to pastors of Illinois churches with a view to bringing 
concerted pressure to bear in favor of this resolution at the 
psychological time. 


TION. 














Whether the request that these indorsements be secured and 
forwarded contained a full and clear statement of the scope and 
purpose of the pending resolution I do not know, but from the 
tenor of the communications received by me it is very evident 
that a large majority of those sending the communications and | 
the church organizations directing the same labored under a 
misconception as to such scope and purpose. 

It is possible that if the scope of the amendment had been 
thoroughly understood that these communications might still 
have been sent. It is possible that some might have been with- 
held. But for a clear understanding of the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment, if submitted and approved, it is necessary for 
fair discussion that all misconceptions should be cleared away. 

SCOPE OF THE AMENDMENT, 

A majority of the communications received by me request me 
to vote for the constitutional amendment pending in this Con- 
gress to prohibit “ the manufacture, importation, exportation, 
and sale of intexicating liquors in the United States.” 

From this wording it is clearly evident that the parties mak- 
ing these requests do not know what every Member of this 
House knows, that no such amendment has been proposed nor 
is now pending in this session of Congress. 

The proposed amendment does not provide for the prohibition 
of the manufacture, importation, and exportation of intoxicating 
liquors in the United States, but provides simply and solely 
for the prohibition of the sale of such liquors under certain cir- 
cumstances specified. 

In exact language it provides for the prohibition in the 
United States of “the sale, manufacture for sale, transporta- 

ion for sale, importation for sale, and exportation for sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes.” 

It does not prohibit the manufacture of liquor in the United 
States except where such manufacture is for the purpose of sale. 

It not only allows but constitutionally legitimatizes the manu- 
facture of liquor for personal use, for home and personal con- 
sumption, and for the giving of it away to others. 

The prohibitionist in the United States has for years advo- 
cated the prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
as the only solution of the problem. 

He has argued that to stop the use you must stop the supply; 
that to stop the effect you must prohibit the cause; that if 
liquor ig manufactured, it will be consumed, and if consumed it 
will cause intemperance. 

He has argued that any other measure that is short of the 
prohibition of the manufacture fails to strike at the root of 
the evil, is only a spurious prohibition, a mere subterfuge, and 
will be productive of more harm than good. 

He has continuously contended that prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicating liquor is only a limitation and will be evaded 
and that national sobriety can only be secured by the absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture, exportation, importation, and 
transportation as well as the sale. 

He has contended that if the manufacture and exportation 
is prohibited, it will not be necessary to prohibit the exporta- 
tion and sale, for if none can be manufactured or imported none 
will be exported or sold. 

But in this amendment the prohibitionist will not find the 


relief he desires, for it does not prohibit the manufacture. It 
does not stop the supply. It does not dry up the source. It 


really legitimatizes the production and recognizes consumption 
and use, not only as a medicine and in the arts, but for bever- 
age purposes as well. 

That the friends of this amendment do not wish to inhibit 
the manufacture and use of ardent spirits in the United States 
is evidenced by their having joined in defeating by a vote of 200 
to 77 an amendment to their resolution which if adopted would 
have provided for absolute prohibition of the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, whether for sale or otherwise. 

The amendment defeated by them declared that— 

The sale, manufacture, transportation, importation, and exportation 
of intoxicating liquors in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. Hosson, the author of 
the resolution, and in opposing same the real intention is evi- 
denced by the following statement made by him in this dis- 
cussion: 

‘ The object of forbidding the sale is to avoid even a suspicion of any 
desire to impose sumptuary legislation upon the American people or to 
invade the rights of the individual and the home. 

In other words, the manufacture of liquor is not prohibited 
by Mr. Hopson in his resolution, because, according to his own 
statement, to do so might be construed as sumptuary legislation 
and as invading the rights of the individual and the home. 
_Instead of this resolution being intended, then, as a prohibi- 
tion measure, it is a measure declarative of the old doctrine 
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that prohibitory laws are sumptuary In character, are i 
of the rights of individuals, and it is intended, while 
the sale, to protect the manufacture and use. 

Should the proposed amendment be submitted to the S 
legislatures and approved by three-fourths of them, as f 
as the said amendment is concerned, the manufacture of 
toxicating liquors would be continued in the 1 Stat 
without license, without tax, and without limitation, ex 
that it is not to be sold. 

Under this resolution every individual, every , 
every society and club could manufacture or arrange for the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor at home or anywhere « in 
the United States for personal consumption and use, so ; 
it is not intended to be sold. 

AS TO IMPORTATION, 

Neither does this amendment prohibit the importation of 

liquors into this country, in quantities large or small, from 


Canada, Mexico, or other foreign lands if imported for per 
sonal use; only its importation for sale is herein prohibited. 
A flourishing business would likely be conducted on our Cana 
dian and Mexican borders. 

Bearing on this point, I quote from the Clerk's 
discussion : 


notes on tl 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hopson, Yes. 

Mr. SaBaTH. In one of these provisions you do not prohibit t 
portation, so anyone can import any amount or quantity f l 3 
that he might desire? 

Mr. Hosson. For his own use. 

And again: 

Mr. SABATH. It would in no way prohibit the Importation for use on 
the part of any citizen of the United States such as he desir t 

Mr. Hopson, No. 

THE MORRISON AMENDMENT, 
Another amendment offered to this resolution is what is 


known as the Morrison amendment. 

This amendment provides for absolute prohibition of t 
portation of intoxicating liquors into the United States from 
any other country or into any State of the Union from any 
other State in the Union for any purpose whatsoever 

This amendment, which would lock up and confine the liquor 
traffic to each separate State to be absolutely regulated by that 


State, has also been defeated on this floor by the advocates of 
the Hobson resolution. 
The argument used against the Morrison amendment has been 


that no constitutional amendment is needed to adopt the Morri 
son provision; that it can be adopted now as a Federal statute 
and immediately put into force. Why, then, have not the adyo 
cates of the Hobson amendment advocated the passage of such 
a statute? 

It is conceded that a majority in both Houses in this Con 
gress are favorable to the Hobson amendment, but a majority 
is not enough to pass the amendment so as to render it possible 
to submit it to the State legislatures. Being a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, it requires a two-thirds favorable vote, 
which it is conceded it can not receive. 

Even if it did receive a two-thirds vote in this Congre 
would still have to run the gantlet of the several State I 
latures—an interminable contest—and one-fourth of the 
legislatures could in the end defeat it. 

If the Morrison provision needs no constitutional amendment 
and could be adopted as a Federal statute, a bare 


State 


n t 
majority of 


this House and of the Senate could enact it into a law. It could 
be passed in this Congress by the very majority which favors 
the Hobson amendment. It would not have to be submitted to 
the State legislatures. It could be enacted and in force by 


March 4 next ensuing—all this, of course, upon the theory that 
the advocates of the Hobson amendment really want prohibition 
in a speedy and effective manner. 


The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], one of e 
advocates of the Hobson resolution, in a discussion of the Mot 
rison amendment, has said: 

It is quite evident that the Morrison end! t i ne ts 
more drastic prohibition than the so-called II 1 a dment. But I 
contend that Congress already has the power to } s t that d t 
legislation if it desires to do so, and thet ‘e it would ‘ 
thing for this House to submit to the \v ) States a « | 
amendment giving to Congress the p r that it already } 

Prohibition legislation is necessarily drastie legislation. It is 
in its nature drastic, because it is prohibitory, peremptory, and 
confiscatory. If, then, prohibition is desired, why select the less 
drastic legislation when it is conceded that it can not receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote on this floor—and even if i 
could, would bave to run the gantlet of getting three-fourths of 


I ye 
il 


the State legislatures to favor it—when mo 
is at hand which can be passed, adopted, 


Ee ¢ ‘ 
nd crystallized 
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| 
law in a few months by the very votes of those who favor the | Will upon the amendment proposed. The Hobson amendment 
Hobson resolution? | adopts the former or the legislative method, which has very 
Is, then, real prohibition desired by the advocates of the Hob little, if any, of the real referendum in it. 

i resolution, or is political agitation merely desired—an agi- Neither can it be said that the convention method was not 
tation which would be protracted in State legislative contests | Proposed. It was proposed in an amendment offered to that 
{ nending term of vears? end. This amendment providing for the direct convention 

THE REAL ISSUE. method was opposed by Mr. Hosson and the advocates of the 
William A. Brubaker in the National Issue, a prohibition | Pe@@!mg resolution. A roll call was had upon the convention 
‘ nu. thus analvzes the situation: | amendment. selieving in the doctrine of true referendum, I 
. - eee Mer , y | had the pleasure of voting for it. But it was defeated. Real 
who understands the E1 slish lang age can readily sec that | referendum was seemingly not desired 
if 1 amendment would not prohibit the manufacture of liquor | a 2 cera oe? nsggheeeste Tee. tice ae 
i personal use nor its importation for personal use Mr. HOBSON | Reverting, therefore, to the original proposition, it is clear 
admitted in his speech in this city (Detroit) recently that his amend- that, with reference to the pending resolution, the question of 
of lau ar : for pet ed rg PES SE ka ey | actual prohibition is not involved, neither is the question of 
It v ye readil n that this will open the door to all sorts of | referendum, but the real proposition is the question whether 
eva a ane, trend and = oe ioe ~ a nae ag any pacuet. the sale of intoxicating liquors in this Nation of ours shall be 
of may join in such manufacture. A hundred, a thousand, any | the subject of Federal or State control, of centralized power 
num! of men may join in such an enterprise. | or of local self-government, of surrender or continued reserva- 
Clubs would be organized, as they are now in local-option territory, | tion to the States of the right to manage their own internal 
for th importation of I juors, not for sale, of course, but for the per- affairs. ] 
nal use of the member—beer from Bavaria, champagne from France, ed FO : , 
Ww] } from Scotland TIE DEMOCRATIC POSITION, 

(he question is, Do the temper e people of America care to spend From time immemorial the Democratic Party has taken no 
ae —— rt for the adoption of such an amendment? Would its | uncertain stand upon this proposition, and I have been elected 
sagas i aah vlie Mactan peeve ete : to this Congress as a Democrat upon a Democratic platform. 

it, then, becomes clear as to the purpose and er of the From time immemorial the Democratic Party has taken the 

a Ser Bt. 40 18 NOt, aS BAN) who have written _ | position that the sale of intoxicating liquors is a matter which 
believe, an actual prohibition amendment. It does not pro- | cnouid be regulated and controlled by the several States; that 


hibit the manufacture, exportation, importation, or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. It simply regulates their sale by 
means of Federal control. 

The sale of liquor is now under State and local control. This 
amendment takes this control away from the locality and State 
and places it in the hands of the Federal Government. The 
question therefore here submitted is, Shall the sale of intoxi 
cating liquors in this country be hereafter under State or under 
Federal control? And this is the real question upon which this | 
Congress is asked to pass in deciding upon the pending reso- 
lution. 


it is and should be the subject of local self-government; that it 
is one of the powers reserved to the State in the management of 
the State’s internal affairs and is not a matter of Federal 
control. 

It is needless to cite National and State Democratic platforms 
upon this proposition. No one has disputed or will dispute what 
has been considered a time-honored Democratic principle in 
this regard, for Democratic State and National platforms have 
reiterated this from the beginning of our history to the present. 

The Demecratic national platform of 1912, upon which I was 
elected Congressman at large, not for any single congressional 
district, but for the entire State of Illinois, declared that: 





THE SO-CALLED REFERENDUM. 

Another misapprehension evidenced by letters received by me 
is that the proposed amendment is a referendum giving the 
people a direct opportunity of voting at the polls upon the ques- 
tion of national prohibition. 

Ihven if it be conceded that the pending resolution is a pro- 
hibition mezsure, no opportunity is given therein for a vote of 
the people directly upon the proposition. 

If this resolution be adopted, it goes to the legislatures of 
the respective States for ratification or rejection. If three- 
fourths of these legislatures ratify it, it becomes part of the 
organic law. If less than three-fourths ratify it, it is defeated. 
The people have no direct vote upon it. The legislatures will 
decide the issue, 

Under the present system of township option in Illinois every 
portion of the State can prohibit the sale of liquor therein if a 
majority in each township so decree. And this can be done by 


| 
| Believing that the most efficient results under our system of govern- 
| 
| 
direct popular vote independent of the legislature. | These editors seem to consider the above-mentioned editorials as an 
| 
| 


ment are to be attained by the full exercise by the States of their reserve 
sovereign powers, we denounce as usurpation the efforts to deprive the 
States of any of the rights reserved to them and to enlarge and magnify 
by indirection the powers of the Federal Government. 

President Woodrow Wilson, 4a recognized Christian Presi- 
dent, who was elected upon this same platform, has spoken in no 
uncertain terms as to his position upon this question. He says: 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer in local self- 
government, and believe that every self-governing community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter of 
the regulation or withholding of licenses. 

William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, an ardent temperance 
and antisaloon advocate, in this current month’s issue of the 
Commoner, referring to constructions placed by certain news- 
papers upon former editorials in the Commoner, says: 


; . , ‘ i ‘ ‘ er » a Pe re > . i thi © 

oe : ele celia : linnic . entire State e: a | indorsement of national amendments favorable to prohibition, but a 

Under the present system - Hlinoi the entire State can b careful reading of them will reveal the fact that while the former 

voted dry by the people, irrespective of the will of the legisla- | plainly protests against the domination of the Democratic Party by 

ture. the liquor interests they relate to these issues as they present .them- 

nder . present svet : linois Pn es selves in the various States. A national contest for the amendment 

[ der th present syst m in (ilinoi women can vote upon the would simply divert attention from other issues upon which the people 

proposition of making the State dry by township units. 

Under the Hobson constitutional amendment the proposition 


are ready to act without advancing the prohibition movement. 
of ratification or rejection is under the control of the legislature 


alone, and with the election of legislators in Illinois women 
have nothing whatever to do, as they can not vote for these 
officials and would therefore have no vote, either directly or 
indirectly, on the ratification or rejection of the Hobson amend- 
ment, 


There is a thousand 1 


Mr. UnNprerwoop, the Democratic leader of this House, has 
said: 





The preposed amendment does not raise the issue of temperance. It 
is not a moral issue before us. The issue that is preseit is a gov- 


y 





ernmental issue as to whether or not the enforcement of certain police 
reguiations had best be controlled by the National Government or left 
within the jurisdiction of the several States, where they were placed 
by the fathers who builded this Republic. It is merely a question as 
to whether you are going to substitute for the authority of your State 
to enforce its laws agai 

eral Government. 





imes greater opportunity for voting 
Illinois dry under the present system of township option than 
under the Hobson amendment. One is real referendum, the 


l 


other only relatively so. One recognizes the democratic prin- 





st your own people the authority of the Ied- 


In voting upon this reselution I vote upon it in a representa- 
tive capacity as a Member of Congress at large from the entire 
State of Illinois, and it is my duty to represent as best I can 


what I conceive to be the wishes of a majority of the voters of 


l¢ 


Ci] of local self-government and the other the principle o 


Ped control. 








od re rescribed by the ¢ an | my State as indicated by their expressions in the campaign of 

t of that de nent One is by to 1912 which resulted in my election 
the legislatures of the respective States. sub- | . As indicated in the party platforms of that year, not a single 
mitting same to a convention of the Stat vote was cast in Illinois in favor of control of the liquor traffic 
Under the former method the amendment is submitted to | by national constitutional amendment No political party de- 
legislatures elected upon political and economic issues of all | clared for it either directly or indirectly. It was not an issue 
kinds Under the latter method delegates are elected by the | in that campaign, was not discussed or referred to, and I was 


si 
not called upon to state my position upon that subject. 

Even the National Prohibition Party did not declare in 1912 
for prohibition by constitutional amendment. I quote from wi 


address delivered in Chicago October 14, 1913, by Hon. Eugene 


people of the States to ;: ivention upon the sole and only 
issue which is involved in the proposed amendment, 


Che former method is indirect, uncertain, and indecisive. 
The latter method is direct and is representative of the popular 
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Chafin. Prohibition candidate for President in 1912, as re- 
rted in the Vindicator, a Prohibition organ. Mr. Chafin said: 





oO g nds throughout the United States who have announced 
‘ or of the constitutional-amendment scheme, I venture 
to serve, have not, a single one of them, had before them the facts 

‘ thev committed themselves to such policy. 

O i the foolish and impossible schemes devised to destroy the liquor 

{ this is certainly the worst. Every minute of time and every 
- expended on these schemes is criminally wasteful. 

Refore the campaign of 1908 was over I saw the poison in the refer- 
to constitutional prohibition in our platform of that year. After 
tation with many of our leaders we determined that it should 

e left out of our next platform. ‘ 

When I drew the platform for the Atlantic City convention in 1912 
I t it out and so constructed the first plank that it conformed to our 
ne line of battle—government by administration—which repudiated | 


ought of constitutional amendment. 


Amendments to our Federal Constitution heretofore have been 


preceded by vears of discussion and initiative. 


al 


he latest amendment, for election of the United States Sen- 
tors by the people, was not submitted until scores of State 


ecisintures had, by resolutions passed, petitioned Congress for | 


such submission and party platforms in nearly every State had 
declared for it. 


t 


W ile 


pre 


( 


The present amendment has not been indorsed by nor peti- 
ioned for by a single State legislature, not even by those States 
State-wide prohibition prevails. It has not been advo- 
ated in a single party platform, State or National, and is 
sented in such a shape that it is doubtful whether those who 
ive petitioned for it individually would have done so had they 

derstood its imperfections. 

{i do not know what the motives of others may be in voting 

inst the submission of this amendment. I only know my 
wh motives and am only responsible therefor. 

My vote on this amendment does not conclude me either way 
n the event the question of State-wide prohibition be submitted 


re 


in my own State. State-wide prohibition and Federal control 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors are distinct and separate 
propositions, 
[ cast this vote against the submission of this amendment 
vecause in doing so I am thoroughly convinced that I represent 
the views of a majority of my constituents in Illinois, and that 
the purpose for which I am here. 
I cast this vote because in doing so I believe that I am voting 
ordanece with the Democratic doctrine of local self-govern- 
that I am voting with my party in accordance with the 
| form upon which I was elected and which was my pledge 
to the people of Illinois at the time I sought their suffrages, 


that in so doing I am voting with the President and the 
lers of my party and in the interests of good government. 


The So-ealled Hobson Prehibition Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


HON. JOHN A.M. 


OF INDIANA, 


REMARKS 


ADATR, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1914, 


House joint resolution 168, proposing an amendment to the Consti 
tution prohibiting the sale, the manufacture for sale, transportation 
r sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors, 
Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, as it was not possible for me to 
secure the time in which to diseuss this resolution in detail, I 
shall content myself with a brief statement setting forth only 
few of the many reasons why I shall vote against it. In my 
judgment, no bill or resolution introduced in Congress during 
the past 50 years was so greatly misunderstood by the American 
people as is the Hobson resolution, No. 168, now being consid- 
ered by the House. For several days I have been receiving let 


ters and telegrams—some 35 or 40 in all—asking me to vote for 
tha 
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prohibit the manufacture. The Hobson resolut 
consideration reads as follows: 
SECTION 1. The manuf 
importation for sale, and ex} i I S nt 
for beverage purpose in the United 1 t 
to the jurisdiction thereof are f \ i 
Sec. 2. Congress shall hav Wel ! 
sale, importation, and transp n 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, phart 
or for use in the arts, and sl have 
all needful legislation. 
Mr. Speaker, it will be observed from tlhe ( 
resolution that it provides for the prohibition 
States of “the sale, manufacture for e, tl 
| Sale, importation for sale, and exportat tor 
| ing liquors for beverage purposes.” 
|} It does not prehibit the manufacture of intox 
| except when it is manufactured for sale 
} It makes it iawful for anyone to manufactur 
| liquors in any quantity for home consumption, pe 
| to give away to others ‘he and only thi 
| tion seeks to do is to st yp the ratliec in intoxi 
It does not undertake to stop the imufactur 
| Now, let us anniyze this proposition and see what vy 
| s@ ° 

if our laws were changed in accordance with this 1 

Under the Hobson plan anyone who « 1 to 
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resolution does 
off the supply. 


makes 
various 


the Hobson resolution to prohibit the manufacture and sale of | 


intoxicating liquors. It is evident from the wording of these 
letters and telegrams that those sending them have never read 
and know nothing about 
on. As every Member of the House knows, no resolution or bill 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. Up to this time Mr. 
Horson has introduced nine different resolutions relating to 
this subject, but none of them are intended to prohibit the man 
ufactnre of intoxicating liquors. All are intended to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but 1 


lone 


the provisions of the Hobson resolu- | 


las heen introduced by Mr. Hopson or anyone else prohibiting | 
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Anti Saloon League favors legislation which they know means | 
free whisky for everybody who wants it. It is evident that 
huiny Me mbers of the House who advocate the Hobson resolu- 
ticn do not want real prohibition. You have just voted down 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. | 
MaNN] which would prohibit both the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. This, if it could be enforced, would 
mean genuine prohibition. I dislike to question the motives of 

main, but it seems to me the leaders in this fight, who might | 
properly be termed “ Chautauqua lecturers,” “ platform per- 
formers,” and “ pay-roll advocates,” do not want this question 


settled. As long as the agitation goes on there will be a demand 
for their services and their salaries will continue. And 
meantime the honest, conscientious, hard-working temperance 
throughout the country, who are misled and deceived, 
will be asked to contribute of their hard earnings a sum suffi- 
cient to carry on this sham battle. 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote from another prohibition source. 
Mr. William A, Brubaker, in the National Issue, a prohibition 


people 


paper, thus analyzes the situation: 

Anyone who understands the English language can readily see that 
tha Hobson amendment would not prohibit the manufacture of liquor 
for personal use nor its importation for personal use. Mr. HOBSON 
admitted in his speech in this city (Detroit) recently that his amend. 
ment was not intended te prohibit the manufacture or the importation 
of liquors intended for personal use. 

It will be readily seen that this will open the decor to all sorts of 
evasion and frauds and will make the enforcement of the law exceed 
ingly difficult. If I may manufacture liquor for my own use, several 
of us may join in such manufacture. A hundred, a thousand, any 
humber of men may join in such an enterprise. 

Clubs would be organized, as they are now in local-option territory, 


for the importation of liquors, not for sale, of course, but for the per- 
sonal use of the member—beer from Bavaria, champagne from Irance, 
Whisky from Scotland. 

fhe question Do the temperance people of America care to spend 


money and effort for the adoption of such an amendment? Would its 
enactment better present conditions a particle? 
There can be no doubt about the purpose and scope of the 


Hobson amendment. Mr. Brubaker has stated it correctly and 


stated it well. In fact, Mr. Hopson, himself, made a_ state- 
ment on the floor of the House which in effect bears out and 
sustains the correctness of the position taken by Mr. Brnu- 
baker. Mr. HosBson’s statement is as follows: 

The object of forbidding the sale is to avoid even a suspicion of any 
desire to impose sumptuary legislation upon the American people or to 
invade the rights of the individual and the home. 


According to Mr. Hopson’s own statement he is opposed to 
sumptuary legislation and does not want to invade the rights 
of the individual or the home. This resolution. then, is not 
intended as a prohibition measure. It rests upon the doctrine 
that prohibitory laws are sumptuary in character, and are 
invasions of the rights of individuals. While Mr. Hosson 
would limit the sale of intoxicating liquors he would protect 
the manufacture and If this resolution should be passed 
by Congress and ratified by the States, the manufacture of in- 


use. 


toxicating liquor would continue without license, without tax, 
and without limitation, except that it is not to be sold for 
beverage purposes, And after all would it not be difficult to 


when 
I 


could 


prove 
Suppose 
how 


it was and was not used for beverage purposes. 
should buy intoxicating liquors from my neighbor, 
anyone prove it was used for beverage purposes, 
The fact the Hobson plan not practical. It will not 

would only delay the settlement of this great ques- 


is, is 
work. It ; 
tion, while it would furnish an opportunity for a few to draw 
comfortable salaries for waging a contest, which 
nothing but disappointment and defeat of the real object sought 
to be obtained. 

Let 


from President 





me quote Wilson, a strong temperance 
advoeate—a man of such irreproachable integrity of character 
that all men are constrained to acknowledge his virtues. Here 
is what he says: 

I am in favor of local option I ama thorough believer in local self- 
government, and believe that every self-governing community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter of 
t! regulation or withholding of licenses 

Again, let me quote from Secretary of State Bryan, a man who 
has done as much for the cause of temperance and the elevation 
of mankind as any living human being. In an editorial appear- 
ing in the Commoner he says: 

rs seem to consider the above-mentioned editorials as an 

of national amendments favorable to prohibition, but a 

g of them will reveal the fact that while the former 

s against the domination of the Democratic Party by 

I they relate to these issues as they present them 

KK is States A national contest for the amendment 

we l nply attention from other issues upon which the people 
al dy to act without advancing the prohibition movement. 

Now let me quote the words of Hon. William H. Taft, ex- 


ut of the United States, an able lawyer and an earnest 
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advocate of temperance. Speaking to the Bar Association of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Taft asserted that national prohibition was 
dangerous, that it was nonenforceable and would destroy local 
government. His exact language is as follows: 

It would revolutionize the National Government. It would put on 
the shoulders of the Government the duty of sweeping the doorsteps of 
every home in the land. If national prohibition legislation is passed, 
local government would be destroyed; and if you destroy local govern- 
ment, you destroy one of the things which go to make for a healthy con- 
dition of the National Government. 

National prohibition is nonenforceable; it is a confession on the part 
of State governments of inability to control and regulate their own 
especial business and duty. If the matter were placed under TFederal 
control, it would result in creation of a machinery of Government 
officials large enough to nominate any President and would offer too 
great an opportunity to persons seeking to perpetuate their power in 
Washington. 


Again, let me quote from Mr. UNpbrErwoop, the Democratic 
leader of the House, who agrees with ex-President Taft and who 
on the floor of the House said: 


The proposed amendment does not raise the issue of temperance. It 
is not a moral issue before us. The issue that is present is a govern- 
mental issue as to whether or not the enforcement of certain police 
regulations had best be controlled by the National Government or left 
within the jurisdiction of the several States, where they were placed 
by the fathers who builded this Republic. It is merély a question as 
to whether you are going to substitute for the authority of your State 
to enforce its laws against your own people the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not at this time discuss the question of 
Federal control. I shall stop long enough, however, to say that I 
believe in local self-government. I believe that as much power 
|} as is consistent with our dual form of government should be 
left with the people. The police powers now rest with the 
States, and I doubt the wisdom of taking it away or trans- 
ferring it to the Federal Government. In other words, I believe 
the people of my county, out in Indiana, can enforce the law 
in that community better than it can be enforced by some one 
in Washington, 700 miles away, and I know it can be done with 
much less expense. I do not believe the power to control the 
liquor traffic will ever be taken away from the States and trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government. 





If it is, the law will never 
be enforced. It would cost the Federal Government more to 


police the entire United States for the enforcement of a liquor 
law than it now costs to pay all the running expenses of our 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, since I have been a Member of this House I have 
voted for every temperance and moral measure presented. I 
helped pass the Jones-Works bill and the Kenyon red-light bill, 
which have made the city of Washington the cleanest city in all 
the world. I helped pass the Webb bill regulating the interstate 
shipment of intoxicating liquors which gave to prohibition 
territory the protection to which it was entitled. I am 51 years 
old to-day, and I state the truth when I say that I have not 
consumed as much intoxicating liquor in 51 years as some who 
vociferously advocate this resolution have consumed during the 
past 51 days. 

I am for temperance and against intemperance. I am for 
virtue and against vice. I am for morality, decency, law, and 
order. I told the people I represent that I would stand for 
all of these while representing them in this body. One of my 
constituents, a preacher, wrote me that I ought to vote for 
this resolution because I promised him in a letter I would vote 
temperance measures. I did make that promise, and I 
shall sacrediy keep it. But the Hobson resolution is not a tem- 
perance measure, and I can not in justice to my conscience vote 
for it. I believe I am a better temperance man than anyone 
who advocates a proposition that places intoxicating liquors 
in the hands of everybody without regulation and almost with- 
out limitation. I reserve the right to judge for myself what is 
a temperance measure and what is not a temperance measure. 
I can tell from the wording of the letters and telegrams I re- 
ceived asking me to vote for this resolution that those sending 
them have been misled and deceived or have not informed 
themselves as to what it really is. They thought it meant pro- 
hibition instead of free whisky. 

Mr. Speaker, the national prohibitionists are opposed to this 


for 


| measure, while the Anti-Saloon League is for it. If I vote 
| against it, I will displease the Anti-Saloon League. If I vote 
| for it, I will displease the national prohibitionists. Feeling 
certain the national prohibitionists are right and the Anti- 


Saloon League is wrong—so far as this resolution is concerned— 
I shall vote against it. 

I have no doubt but that many honest temperance advocates 
in my district who have been misled and deceived as to the 
provisions of the Hobson resolution will criticize my action, 
but that should not and will not deter me from doing my duty 
as I see it. My vote against this amendment is based on my 
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a indgment and my conscience, and in time, I believe, practically 
everybody will approve it, except possibly the Chautauqua lec- 
turers, platform performers, and pay-roll advocates, whose 0c- 
eupation and livelihood depends very largely on the continued 
agitation of this question. 
: Mr. Speaker, like President Wilson, ex-President Taft, Secre- 
# tary of State Bryan, ex-candidate for President on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, Hon. Eugene Chafin; Hon. William A. Brubaker, 
editor of one of the leading prohibition papers of the country, 
and many other distinguished and earnest advocates of tem- 
perance, I doubt the wisdom of attempting to solve the liquor 
‘rohlem by constitutional amendment, but if Congress should 
Jecide to submit an amendment, let it be one that means some- 


ait 


thing instead of a makeshift. 


Mineral Production of Oklahoma. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLAUDE WEAVER, 
| 
| 


OF 


HON. 


OF OKLAIOMA, 
Ix tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the United States Geological 
Survey, a branch of the public service under the Department of 
the Interior, has just published the official Review and Summary 
of the Mineral Products of the United States for the Year 1913. 
That report shows that Oklahoma advanced from twelfth place | 
among the States in 1912 to seventh place in 1913 in value of 
mineral production and to first place in the value of the output 
if petroleum. When the figures for 1914 are given it will be 
found that Oklahoma in the present year has produced more 
than one-third of the world’s total petroleum and more than 
t The discovery 


two-thirds of all refinable oil of the whole world. 
id development of the Healdton field, in Carter County, and 
the vastly increased yield of the Cushing field, in Creek County, 

(of other fields, have resulted in a 1914 production of more 
100,000,000 barrels of high-grade illuminating oil in the 
of Oklahoma. Under the leave granted me to extend my 
rks in the Recorp I will print a summary of Oklahoma’s 


stite 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF OKLAHOMA FOR 1913, 


() homa has achieved importance as a mining State in the last 
years, principally on account of its phenomenal increase in the 
luction of petroleum which followed the discovery of oil in quantity 


State in 1904. The record for 1913 in consequence concludes 


10 years of petroleum production in quantity in Oklahoma. At | 


ginning of this period, as a result of considerable drilling in the 
Jsage Indian Reservation and in the vicinity of Bartlesville and 
amona, in the Cherokee Nation (then Indian Territory), the produc- 
t rose to nearly 1,400,000 barrels. This was about ten times the 
' the preceding year (1903). In 1905 the production reached 
il of nearly 10,000,000 barrels, and this output was approximately 
doubled in 1906. In the next two years, or in 1908, it was again 
re than doubled, with a total production of nearly 46,000,000 barrels. 
‘ther 10,000,000-barrel increase was added in 1911, when the pro 
amounted to 56,069,637 barrels. The first interruption to this 
ay increase was in 1912, when the output receded to 51,427,071 
rel but this decrease was more than made up by the production 
1913, when it increased to 63,579,384 barrels. The increase in 1913 
1912 was 12,152,313 barrels, or 24 per cent, but this increase 
somewhat in comparison with the increase in value, which was 
n $54,672,604 in 1912 to $59,581,948 in 1913, a difference in favor 
the latter year of $24,909,344, or 72 per cent, the percentage of 
n value being three times that in the quantity. Oklahoma now 
second in quantity among the petroleum-producing States, with 
California first; but in 1913 the value of the Oklahoma production 
x ded that of California by nearly $14,000,000, placing Oklahoma 
e head of the list in the value of petroleum output. From 1906 
JOS Oklahoma stood first also in the quantity of production, but 
was displaced by California in 1909. Because of the increased value 
its petroleum output, Oklahoma advanced from twelfth place in 1912 
¥ ne among all the States in the total value of its mineral 
Ouly he inere 
greatly extended drilling, principally within the known oil fields, espe- 
the development to the north and east of the prolific Cushing 
] rhe ised drilling was doubtless somewhat stimulated by the 
vances In price of Mid-Continent oil. 
Oklahoma is also one of the important producers of coal among the 
Ps western States, and is the most important producer of natural 
n that section, The coal production increased from 3,675,418 
ms, valued at $7,867,331, in 1912, to 4,165,770 tons, valued 
$5,042,748, in 1913. The coal production in 1913 is 


we incre 





increase in 
ited more to a rather abrupt withdrawal of fuel oil from markets 


von in the supply of natural gas from the northern part of the Mid 
nitnent field, particularly in Arkansas. The decreased production 
al in Colorado, due to labor troubles, was also partly responsible 
increased production in Oklahoma. Until 1912 there had not 

’ ) for 10 years any substantial increase in the production of Okla- 


used production of petroleum in Oklahoma was due to | 


» it had been in competition with Oklahoma coal and to a diminu- | 


homa coal, but in that year 
followed by another of neat 
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On House joint resolution 168, proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting the sale, the manufacture for sale, transportation | 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors. | 
Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to put in the Ret ORD | 

at this time my reasons for being opposed to the Hobson reso- | 

lution. 
As amended by its friends, the amendment which the resolu- 
tion proposes for the ratification of the legislatures of the 


States reads as follows: 























































































Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, importation for sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the United States and all | 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and the exportation thereof, 
are forever prohibited. 

Sec, 2. Congress or the States shall have power, independently or 


concurrently, to enforce this article by all needful legislation. 
As introduced, section 2 reads as follows: 

9 (Congress shali have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sac- 
imental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, 

for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this 7 
| 


Sec. 2. 


or 
by all needful legislation. 

This language unquestionably would have conferred upon 
Congress, and upon Congress alone, the ~ power to enforce this 
article by all needful legislation.” Everyone could readily see | 
that it would take away from the States the police powers they 
now have over this subject and would vest in the Congress the 


enforce the prohibition declared in the amendment. 

The friends of the resolution for some purpose changed it so 
as to confer the power on “ Congress or the States independently 
or concurrently.” What power? The power “to enforce this 
article by all needful legislation.” And now they tell us it 
would not interfere with the police powers of the States. What 
are the police powers of the States on this subject? Each State 
may now determine for itself, considering its own condition and 
the habits and sentiments of its people, what is best to be done, 
whether the traffic should be absolutely prohibited or placed 
under restrictions and regulations, whether it will have absolute 
prohibition throughout the limits of the State, or will permit 
counties and communities to exercise the option to prohibit it. 

Each State now has the power to prohibit absolutely the sale 
manufacture, or both, or to permit the sale and prohibit the 
drinking saloon. The police powers of the States over the sub- 
ject are broad and are quite suflicient to enable each State to 
legislate for itself against all the evils of the traffic or growing 
out of it. and to determine, each for itself, what legislation on 
the subject is best for itself. Hach State may prohibit or may 
reculate the traffic within its own limits in any manner it 
chooses: and Congress may now prohibit or regulate in any 
manner it chooses the interstate traffic. 

The laws of the several States upon this subject are various 
and differ widely ; some have absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale except for certain specified purposes, others 
have local option, and others have different methods of regu- 
lation. 


of the police powers how possessed by the State governments. 
If the Hobson amendment, either as introduced or as amended, 
were to become a part of the Constitution it would of its own 


needful” to enforce it. 
ing any laws affecting the sale of liquor except the same as those 
passed by Congress. 
which makes the laws passed by Congress in pursuance of the 
State law. Whatever law Congress passed on the subject woul 
control, and no State law on the subject 
validity unless the same as that passed by Congress. 
If this were hot 
you would have 
the States enacting different laws on the same subject. 


Congress an 
Whicl 


‘confusion worse confounded,” 
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would prevail? 


subject different from that passed by Congress? 
friends of the resolution believe that in case of conflict between 


subject those of Congress would prevail? 
would pass laws to enforce the prohibition declared in the first 
section of the amendment, many of them, and would change 
them from time to time as it deemed “ needful.” 
hibition legislation would occupy the time and attention of Con- 
gress as it now does of the State legislatures. 
had passed laws on the subject, what power would the States 
have over it? 
that Congress passed and help the Federal Government enforce 


power to make such laws as Congress should deem needful m4 
| 


All of these regulatory and prohibitory laws and all of 
the local option laws of the States were passed in the exercise | 


force repeal every provision of every State constitution and 
every State law providing for local option, and every State law, 
constitutional and statutory, prohibiting or regulating the sale 
of liquor, and would substitute in their place the Hobson amend- 
ment and such laws as Congress should from time to time “ deem 
It would prohibit the States from pass- 


There is a provision of the Coastitution 


would be of any 


true. the situation would be worse, because 


a 


Which would be supreme? Which would be 


he law within the limits of a State enacting a law upon the 
Do not the 


aws passed by a State and those passed by Congress on this 
Of course, Congress 


Proposed pro- 
After Congress 
Either to do nothing or to enact the same laws 


them. Then, why change the language of section 2, as intro- 
duced? Why confer power on “ Congress or the States "9 The 
States already have all the police powers over the subject within 
their respective limits, and the Federal Government has none 
within the limits of the States. Why change the section to say 
the States shall have power to enforce,” and so forth? 

Mr. Speaker, evidently this was done in order to afford a pre- 
text for the claim that the amendment would not take away 
from the States the police powers they now have. “ No,” they 
tell us, “ we do not propose to take away anything from the 
States; we expressly confer power on the States, either concur- 
rently with or independently of Congress, to enforce this article 
by “all needful legislation.” No; they would not take any police 
powers from the States; they would divest the States of all the 
powers over this subject they now have, amd let them assume the 
burden of helping the Federal Government enforce the Federal 
laws if they desire to do so. 

Section 2, as introduced, proposed to confer on Congress 
“ power to provide for the manufaeture, sale, importation, and 
transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacramental, medici- 
nal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, or for 
use in the arts,” and so forth. 

When the author of the resolution introduced it he evidently 
believed that the usefulness of such liquors for these purposes 
was of sufficient importance to require recognition in an cuinend- 
ment intended to prohibit their use for beverage purposes, of 
such importance that Congress should be given power to provide 
therefor; and his resolution proposed to confer such power on 
Congress, and would have put the Federal Government in the 
| business of “* providing ” for the manufacture, sale, importation, 

and transportation of such liquors for such sacramental and 
other purposes. Why was this language stricken out of the 
section? Did it make the federalism of the proposition too 
glaring? Would Congress have the power under the section as 
amended, which the language stricken out would have expressly 
conferred—would this power be implied as necessary to the ex- 
ercise of the power to prohibit the sale, and so forth, for bever- 
age purposes? Could Congress, in the exercise of the power 
given to prohibit for beverage purposes, if it should ‘deem 
needful” to enforce its laws, take over the business of mauu- 
facture, sale, and so forth, for other purposes? 

These are pertinent questions in view of the changes made in 
the language of the resolution. Many powers exercised by Con- 
gress have been sustained by the courts as being warranted, 
authorized, and implied by the powers conferred. 

It is not necessary to adopt national prohibition in order that 
ach State may free itself from the liquor traffic; each State 
may do so whenever it desires, and I believe that the people of 
each State can best determine for themselves when it is best 
for them to adopt prohibition and whether it is best for them to 
| do so, for the simple reason that they are better acqaainted with 
| their own conditions and needs and are entitled to determine 
for themselves. 

Stripped of all disguise, the proposition is to force prohibi- 
tion on those States in which a majority of the people are 
opposed to it. I do not believe it right nor do I believe it wise 
to do so. 
| It is said that the traffic is a national evil, a national crime, 4 
national curse. In the same sense, So is immorality and every 
other vice that is prevalent in all the States. 
ttm desire to repeat what I have heretofore said on this subject. 
>| The careful student has observed that it was the general pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution to eonfer upon the 
>| Federal Government such powers only as are necessary to en- 





powers conferred upon it by the Constitution supreme over any | able it to maintain itself and to exercise control over transe- 


1 | tions, affairs, and relations with foreign countries, of the States 
with each other, and between citizens of different States. In 
general, our foreign affairs and the mutual relations of the 
States with each other are committed to the Federal Govyern- 
1} ment, and all other affairs are withheld from it and reserved 
i | to the States or to the people. 
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Whv? That as to other nations we may act as a unit; that 
as to matters affecting our relations with each other the com- 
mon government of all should control; and that the regulation 
of the civil rights of the people and the making of police recula- 
tions should be in the hands of that government which is closer 
home, closer to the people, more directly under their supervi- 
sion, inspection, and control. 

The diversified habits, customs, conditions, resources, indus 
tries, and interests of the peoples of the several States made it 
apparent that the people of each State could best govern them- 
selves, for the simple reason that being better acquainted with 
their own institutions they knew best what should be done. 

There is now more reason than ever for this division of the 
powers of government between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and this limitation upon the powers of the latter. 
When the Constitution was adopted we were only 13 States, 
covering only a part of the Atlantic coast and a few hundred 
miles into the interior, and the conditions of life were simple 
and much more alike in the different States. We now cover 
the continent from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the 
Rio Grande. If our interests were sufficiently diversified then 
to make it wise to divide the powers of government between 
the State and the Federal, as I have explained, the multiplica- 
tion of that diversification and the vast extension of our terri- 
tory certainly multiply the reasons for the continuation of the 
same wise policy. 

The candid, thoughtful man who will consider these facts will 
become more and more convinced that Mr. Jefferson's opinions 
and views of this subject accord with wisdom and common sense. 
Permit me to borrow his language to express a few pertinent 


thoughts. He said: 

fhe extent of our country was so great and its former division into 
distinct States so established that we thought it better to confederate 
is to foreign affairs only. Every State retained its self-government in 


di mestic matters, as better qualified to direct them to the good and 


itisfaction of their citizens than a general government so distant from 
its ren r citizens and so little familiar with the local peculiarities of 





the diffe: 


Again— 





‘nt parts. 


Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
government. Public servants at such a distance, and from under the 
eye of their constituents, must from the circumstance of distance be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the good 
government of the citizens; and the same circumstance, by rendering 
detection impossible to their constituents, will invite the public agents 
to corruption, plunder, and waste. 


Again—- 


It is not by the consolidation or centralization of powers, but by 
their distribution, that good government is affected. Were not this 
great country already divided into States, that division must be made 
that each might do for itself what concerns itself directly and what 
it can so much better do than a distant authority. 

Again— 


When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of one government on an- 
other and will become as venal and oppressive as the government 
from which we separated. 

Again— 


I was in Europe when the Constitution was planned, and never saw 
it until after it was established. On receiving it I wrote to Mr. Madison 
urging the want of provision for the freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, trial by jury, habeas corpus, a substitution of militia for a stand- 
Ing army, and an express reservation to the State of all rights not 
specifically granted to the Union. He accordingly moved, in the first 
session of Congress, for these amendments, which were agreed to and 
ratified by the States as they now stand. 

Again— 

I wish to preserve (in a new constitution for Virginia) the line drawn 

the lederal Constitution between the general and particular govern- 
ments as it stands at present, and to take every prudent means of pre- 
venting either from stepping over it. 

It was on this very subject that differences caused the first 
division of our people into political parties. It was adherence 
to the views and principles of Mr. Jefferson on this subject 
that constituted the fundamental doctrine of the Democratic 
Party, and if there is any doctrine, any principle to which the 
Democratic Party is committed it is that the States alone have, 
and that the States alone should have, the powers of govern- 
luent over commerce within the States; the regulation of the 
civil rights of the people, police regulations, and all other do- 
mestic affairs; and that the exclusive powers of the States to 
— themselves in these matters should be maintained un- 
abridged. 

There may be some who believe this division of powers 
between the State and the Federal Governments and the limi- 
tation upon. the powers of the latter were destroyed by the War 
between the States; but they are in error. The war was not 
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| fought for the destruction of the rights of the St 
| preservation of the Union; and while w \ 
which resulted in depriving the States of l t ‘ 
mine some questions over which dissensionus had aris 
ing in the war, and while the righ f States le was 
denied by the arbitrament of arms, the other reserved rig 
the States and limitations upon the powers of the Federal G: 
ernment were saved. 
This very doctrine saved the Southern States f } egro 
| domination and from ecarpet-bag government after \ 


over, from the foree bill, and from the 


tionists would have loaded upon us; and it prot 
against those who, under the pretense that they 
“ brothers’ keepers,” assert that they have the right to go 
us and would force us to have whites and negroes end 
| same schools and otherwise mingle on terms of social equality 
I am unwilling to abandon the fundamental teach s and 
principles of the Democratic Party to help set a precedent that 
will enable the centralizationists to follow with for ly 1 
measures interfering with our elections und otherwis | 
with domestic affairs. 
I am unwilling to surrender the doctrine that has « | 
| to maintain white supremacy in the South or to hely 
dent that may be used against us when we invoke that d 1e 
in our defense in the future 
They tell us that because the States have agreed in the Con 
stitution that it may be amended whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress propose an amendment and three-fourt f 
the States ratify it, the adoption of this amendment would not 
conflict with the doctrine of State rights. An amendment pro 
viding for a consolidated, centralized government could be 
adopted in the same way, and the rights of the Stat to \ 
ern themselves absolutely done away with. It is the Democratic 
doctrine not only that the States have the right of self-goyvern 
ment and the powers which this amendment would take away 





from them, but that they should retain them, that they s ld 
not be surrendered nor abridged. 


They tell us we should vote for the amendment, whether we 
favor it or not, to refer or submit it to the people; that the 
people have a right to amend the Constitution, and that we 
should give them a chance to do so. The same could be said 
in favor of any amendment offered. The Constitution do« rt 
provide for submitting amendments to the people, but for pro 


posing them to the legislatures of the several States or to con 
ventions in the several States for their ratification It is not 
necessary for Congress to propose in order to give the States the 
opportunity to amend. The Constitution worded 

Member of Congress in voting for a proposed amendment 
not to refer it or submit it to the people, but that he 


that a 


votes 


IS SO 


deems it 


necessary and proposes it for ratification. Congress is required 
by the plain language of the Constitution to vote its judgment 
upon the proposition. If two-thirds of the States apply for it, 
Congress shall call a convention for proposing amendments; and 


they may be proposed by Congress or by such a convent 
either to the legislatures of the several States or to conven 
of the several States composed of members elected by the peo 
ple to determine whether they will ratify or not. The resolution 
proposing the amendment in this case is so worded as to pro- 
pose to the legislatures, and the people would have no voice in 
the matter except through their members of the legislature. 
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National Prohibition Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. S. HUBERT 


OF 


,AT IN 
DENT, JR 
ALABAMA, 

In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this amendment, 


first, because it is to be submitted to the legislatures of the 
different States instead of conventions to be selected by the 
people solely to pass upon this question. This is the nearest 


approach to a referendum provided for in our Constitution. 
Second, because it takes from the States through themselves or 
their localities the right to regulate individual conduct and 
transfers this right to the Federal Government, thereby drag 
ging the citizen far from home to stand trial before a Federal 
judge and a Federal jury. Third, because it leaves the purpose 
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adopted which tended in any way to abridge individual liberty. 
On the contrary, every amendment that bears any relation to 


individual rights has tended to enlarge rather than contract 
them. In fact, historians agree that but for a tentative under- 


standing that the first 10 amendments would be submitted and 
agreed upon, the Constitution would never have been adopted. 
These amendments, with the exception of the ninth and tenth, 
which are merely declaratory, define the rights of the indi- 
vidual against the tyranny of power in the most positive and 
concise form. The first declares for religious liberty, the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and the right of petition. The 
second guarantees the right to bear arms. The third prevents 
soldiers from being quartered in any man’s home except in time 


of war, and then only in a manner previously prescribed by 
’ law. ‘The fourth secures the people against unreasonable 


searches and seizures as to their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects. The fifth prevents a prosecution foran infamous crime 
except by indictment by a grand jury, provides that no person 
shall be twice put in jeopardy, or be a witness against himself, 
or be deprived of life, liberty, or property except by due process 


of law. The sixth guarantees to an accused person the right 
to a speedy public trial by an impartial jury of the State and 


district where the crime is said to be committed, with the right 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for his witnesses, and to be represented by counsel. 
The seventh guarantees the right of trial by jury, even in civil 
cases, where the amount involved exceeds $20. The eighth pre- 
vents excessive bail and fines, as well as cruel and unusual 
punishments. The ninth simply declares that the enumeration 
of rights in the Constitution shall not deny or disparage others 
which are retained by the people. 

I have reviewed these amendments for the purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that if the proposed amendment should be 
adopted our people would enter upon an entirely new program 
in framing our organic law, for, confessedly, the proponents of 
this new era are striving to prevent the citizen from exercising 


Ss 





disrepute. 


Prohibition and other sumptuary laws can not 


drawn are almost unanimous in wishing their 


there is one. 


~ 


of nufa le, and transportation to be determined by 
the Irts, W 1 will either result in absolute failure or subject 
the « n tem of espionage heretofore unheard of. 
Fourth, be W not only deprive the Government of 
several hundred lions of revenue, but require many millions 
m o provide » machinery and the vast army of employees 
ni ry to enforce it. Fifth, because it will permit 56 States to 
req of 12 Stat the adoption of a policy to which they are | 
utterly opposed. Sixth, because it would require a system of | 
espionage directed from Washington which might enter even 
the privacy of every home. Seventh, because it enters upon an 
entirely new era of Constitution amendment, restricting, rather 
than enlarging, individual rights. 

I think we may remind ourselves of the significant fact that 
no smendment to our Federal Constitution has ever been 


the right to indulge in the personal use of any intoxicating 
liquor. There would be no excuse for the amendment if a con- 
siderable portion of our population did not claim the right to | 
exercise this privilege if they saw fit. It must, then, be admitted 
that it is proposed that we take a back step and give to the 
Federal Government the right to investigate and punish the con- 
a f the individual in a respect entirely different from any 
| fore entered upon by Iederal legislation. 

| federal Constitution is full of prohibitions, but they are 
ad “1 1 the State and Federal Governments and not to the 
int wal hey say to the State and Federal Governments you 
mu t do th nd you must not do that, but they do not say 
to th vidual citizen you must not do this and you must 
not do that. <All through it we find restrictions upon the right 
of the State nd Federal Governments to control conduct of 
the citizen. The genius of the Federal Constitution is the en- 
largement and protection of individual right, and especially is 
this true of the amendments. 

A uur laws depend at last for their enforcement upon the 
jury nd anyone who has had the slightest experience knows 
th it is diflicult to find a jury drawn from people who are 
opposed to a sumptuary law that will enforce it. There are too 
many dead laws now, and to add to the number would be only 
to run the risk of bringing the law itself as an institution into 


be enforced 
under our system until the people from whom the jury is 
enforcement. 
When the people become almost unanimous in wishing the en- 
forcement of prohibition, prohibition becomes unnecessary, for | 
there are no longer any people who will patronize a barroom if | 
This is a reductio ad absuréum, T know, but such | 
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| of Georgia, is a prohibition State. 
; other 








is the propaganda seen to be when examined in the merciless 
light of reason and experience. 

It may not be amiss in this connection to call attention to the 
fact that the 12 largest States in the Union in population are 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Texas, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Georgin, and 
Kentucky, and the population of these 12 States is nearly 
51,000,000—largely more than half the population of the United 
States proper. Of these 12 largest States only one, the State 
Local option exists in the 
li. It is, then, manifest that 37 States, with a popula- 
tion considerably less than half the total population of the 
United States proper, could inflict upon 11 local option States, 
with a population of considerably more than half the total 
population of the country, not only a law which these States 
do not desire, but a sumptuary law which must be enforced 
by juries selected from the body of the people of these States 
which are opposed to such legislation. 

Such a proposition, in itself alone, so thoroughly transgresses 
all the fundamental principles of the Democratic Party as to 
call for the defeat of this amendment. It is impossible for me 
to understand how any man trained in the school of democracy 
can so far forget the doctrine of State sovereignty and local 
self-government, as well as antagonism to the centralization 
of power at Washington, as to vote for this amendment. 


Oregon’s Forest Reserves. 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. A. W. 


Or 


REMARKS 


OFr 


LAFFE 


OREGON, 


»> m1 
\ 


In tue Hovsr or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorn, I submit the following corre 
spondence just had between the West Coast Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association and myself, in which I endeavor to show 
why Mr. J. N. Teal, attorney for said association, in his other 
capacity as president of the “ Oregon Conservation Commis 
sion,” so strenuously opposes the conveyance of the forest re 
Serves in trust to the States: 
[West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 


31, 1914. 


Association (Inc.). General of 











fices: 610 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash. Branch office: 509 Get 

linger Building, Portland, Oreg. Officers: President, W. B. Mackay ; 

vice president, J. H. Bloedel; secretary, T. Babcock; counsel, Joseph 

N. Teal. Trustees: E. J. Palmer, Chemanius, British Columbia 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; R. H. Hambridge, Everett, Wash. : 

D. E. Skinner, Seattle, Wash.; L. L. Doud, Tacoma, Wash.;: T. H 

MacLafferty, Tenino, Wash.; W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash.; FE. L 

raudette, South Bend, Wash.; W. B. Mackay, Portland, Oreg.: R. S. 

Shaw, Astoria, Oreg.; F. J. Cobbs, Falls City, Oreg. Main 4485. | 

TACOMA, Wast., Decembei 1914 
Hon. A, W. LAFFERTY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: A short time ago the lumbermen of Oregon entertained 
the Oregon congressional delegation at a dinner, at which the lumb 
men presented the conditions of the luml« business with a view 1 
putting the Senators and Congressmen in a better position to take car 


of matters affecting the industry which might be brought up at Wasi 
















ington. The writer made a few remarks at that meeting from the in 

closed notes, which are sent you with the thought that vou may be ab 

to understand better the true condition of the lumber business of t! 

Northwest, if you can find the opportunity to read them over. We ; 

know that the lumber industry is the ba one, so to speak, of Was 

ington and Oregon, and we know that our Representatives in Congr 
are anxious to do what they can to help this industry. 
Hoping the inclosed may be of some help to you, we are, 
Yours, respectfully, 
Wrst Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
By Tuorre Barcock, Seerctary. 

[A. W. Larrerety, third Oregon district; Richard L. Merrick, private 
secretary and special assistant in departmental matters. Washin 
ton address: 486 Tlouse Offiee Building. Portland address durin 
vacations of Congress: 7338-736 Pittock Block.] 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., December gi, 1914 


BARCOCK, 
‘y West Cceast Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Mr. THorre 


Secreta 





{ssociation, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

I was interested to receive to-day your letter of the 25d 
a copy of your very able address at the dinner 


DraR Sir: 
instant, inclosing 


given to the Oregon congressional delegation at the Portland Com 
mercial Club by your association shortly after the late election. 

I had no knowledge of such dinner until to-day, and if I was 
not entitled to the courtesy of being treated as a member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation at that time I see no reason why 


I should be so treated now. 








SS 


However, I wish to thank you for your Ietter and the information it 
yes me I that the letterhead carries the names of the officers | 
e. ur association, among whom is “J. N. Teal, attorney. 


\ 





see 





This is the same J. N. Teal who is attorney for the Booth Kelly | 
Lumber Co. This is the same J. N. Teal who is part owner of the | 
Oregon Daily Journal. This is the same J, N. Teal who is president | 
rf Oregon Conservation Commission, 





the last two annual reports of this so-called Oregon Con- 
ceryation Commission have strongly opposed conveying the forest re- 
<erves in trust to the States, on the ground that it would be the first 
step toward putting the lands into the hands of private lumber manu 
1 rers and exploiters ; 5 

I ask you and all fair-minded people if this was the true motive 
which Mr. Teal had in opposing the conveyance of the forest reserves 

trust to the States? P : 

Teal appears to be the attorney for the private lumber manu- 
and exploiters. Can it be that he is double-crossing you? 
be that while he is being supported in luxury by your hard- 
eash he is fighting your interests as president of the Oregon 
‘ryation Commission, from which he receives no salary? Yet 
‘eal, out of his unselfish devotion to the public, comes out and 
conveying the forest reserves in trust to the States, because 
uld be the first step toward putting these lands in the hands of | 
vou men who are paying him yearly as your private attorney—you 
rem Waom he denominates as * exploiters.” 

I very much fear that Mr. Teal is faithful to you, the men who have 
him on yearly salary. I very much fear that in opposing the convey- 
ance of the reserves in trust to the States Mr. Teal not 
much concerned in protecting the public against his clients as he is in 


(all i 
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torest is 50 


protecting his clients against the public. 
rhe truth is that the only bill ever offered in Congress to convey the 
st reserves in trust to the States is my bill, and it was I who orig 
ted the idea during my first campaign in 1910. Mr. Teal and the | 


Journal and the Oregonian have opposed it from the start. These papers 
refused even to tell the people that I have such a bill pending and 





[ um ‘ighting for its passage; but some of these days it will pass, | 

M feal well knows that the lands could never fall into your hands | 

or into the hands of other exploiters, because it is expressly provided | 
that the States shall have no power to sell an acre of the | 

nd any purpose. It provides that the States may cut only the } 
from year to year, permitting the young trees to grow up and | 


| 
tuose cut, thereby preserving our great national forests forever. | 
d such a bill give Mr. Teal any concern lest the lands should fall 
e hands of his wicked clients? 


f General, permits the mailing of poisonous animals, insects, and 
lhe bi:l further provides that Congress may even revoke the convey-| ., tiles. explosive f every kind. gasoline. infernal as 
in ft st at any time it so desires. : y rep Mes, EXPLOSIVES or every slhd, fasoimhe, mrern Hachines 
Doe ich a law look like it was framed in the interests of exploita- | and so forth, but provides: 
=e om — ae ‘ Provided, That all spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented ‘ r 
No, indeed. Mr. Teal well knows that the proposition is in the inter saseniontinn liquors of on kind 2 hereby 4 lared to be not 
ests of nservation and against the interests of the timber barons and and shall not ~ deposited in any a irried thi h the mails \ 
<ploiters. He well knows that it would put State owned and | <4); knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailin i 
1 forests into direct competition with you gentlemen, the private | 4. <hall knowingiy cause to be delivered by mail according to the « 
and manufacturers of lumber, That is why he is having his | tion thereon, or at any place at which it is directed to be delivered by 
jumping Oregon Conservation Commission oppose the proposi | the person to whom it is addressed, anything declared by this section 
In so doing he is in reality faithfully serving you, and he is a taba nésienietio. uniend in aecordanes wiih ihe rules and ; 
itor to Oregon and to the cause of conservation. hereby authorized’ to be prescrib d by t e Pp tm iste r Get 
0 n has 16,000,000 acres of land in the forest reserves, more than | gneq ‘not more than $1.000 or imprisoned not more than t 
th of the State's area. This land is held off the tax rolls. This | }o¢n- and whoever shall knowingly deposit « nee to he a Soil 
i rding to Mr. Teal himself, is worth $400,000,000. Were these mailing or delivery, or shall know in lv cause to e de ered 
is nveyed to the State in trust, allowing the ripe trees to be cut according to the itrection the oe . Pe “at ‘ne olaee to att ; 
year, the State would make a profit of at least 5 per cent net per | veeteil to be deliy ered by the pers in to whom it iddressé 
#12 000,000 from her forest reserves, and that would reduce declared hr t] Se tion to be nonmatlable. wl lee transmitted in 
regon’s taxes just one-half. Besides, the forests would be preserved | pocordance with the ru aa and rerulations suth: Sto. the a 
ver, and thousands of citizens of Oregon would be given permanent | ha vy Poatn ete tanseal ic pe with tl Henkicn. tucks ; 
Beery | by tl ‘ostmaster General or not, with the design, int ur 
Who opposes this law? You do. Mr. Teal is your hired attorney. ee ee cs ee ila neaverte:.« : ‘3 i al ; 
is Mr. Teal who arranged the banquet of which you speak. He | than $5.000. or imprisoned not mort th n 10 . 6 th 

ed all the members of the Oregon delegation except myself. Jn my = Fee ’ een : a — ; 

( invited Mr. C. N. McArthur, who will not be a member of the With local option in each State and the extension of the 
Oreson delegation until March 4 next, and who would never have been col t law controlling Hauor trat at aa 4 ' 
except fe the perfidy of Mr. Teal and the paper he partly owns, the parcel-post law con FU ans pique 1 CFanSpOr tion os ; 
O n Daily Journal, modes and transportation companies, the question of prohibition 

Phe ] ile of Oregon will become acquainted with the true facts in| yg, a ation ; f | { 1 { 
ars ; - oo oe : vould speedily, automatically, and effect ‘ly be settled by the 
d I notwithstanding the fuxy Mr. Teal. Then, I fear your asso- | VO" 1 sp sibege 8 ae renee , re 
ciation will have to meet State competiticn. | majority votes in the respective States desiring it 
Ilowever, I wish you well and hope that only prosperity will be yours. | To all those who do not agree with me on prohibiti« I we d 
very sincerely, . | ask if they would restore liquor, with its dire seque the 
A. W. LAVFERTY. } ~ - 4 ’ ; 5 a : et 
Capitol of Washington? Would they ist i bar at either 
ro4e eheas of our national institutions—the naval d military s 
National Prohibition. ; ; 
Excerp om Was n I J I I 
coemessenn HARD 1 ENE DRY 
YY TERN OQ y , PH r ‘ Stat . 1 el 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS It takes a State-wide probi 1 lay 
not prohibit,”’ said George W. 8 of Cha I \ 
OF {| Willard. ‘* The majority f th f W ’ 1 ( 
Y ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ : r Y 7 } are in favol ot pronibit n { sta vid 1d 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDEND, | di000 tne hevertheiess beer und "0 
i ; , finding their way into t Stat 1 t \ want 
OF COLORADO, difficulty in buying t O | 
| , 1 ! ++ } } 
ror " ss ala " —_ a a } runs every ca i 1 ti n 
IN tne Hovst or Representatives, pe Se thee adie a 
Tuesday, Decembe r 22. 1914 of beet and whi ky orde} ] , j f ar 
‘ ’ | lo s hy t) holiday trac ‘ 
: nf resolution (HW. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment to the | W ouse In several cit and dep l 
Bstitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, ete., of intoxi gnees calling for the A lit 
ns iiquers for beverage purposes. antisaloon people, a State court d ! 
it. & . : b : the roads and an express com! t | 
l KINDEL, Mr. Speaker, when I first listened to the argu- | intoxicants, alleging violation \ 
ts in 1 7 , gna : a = 
in favor of prohibition advanced by the gentleman from | afterwards ‘d es a ' 3 ¢ 
\lahb [\Ir . : . . " company ar ( ] I 1¢ { I 
\ ma [Mr. Honson] a year and a half ago, I thought him a cones Foe oly . a. maw th 
fanatic and a bore on the question. but meantime there very little trou { 
A litt e over a year ago, while my State was suffering the | to obtain what they d 
ry of a coal strike, in which 1,000 miners were led, or rather What else can you expect, so long as t Ped 3 
ae oy union agitators who insisted on intimidating over | allowed to override the will of the peopl 
TOA ellow “are in *} wt : : . ‘ . 
) fellow workers into submitting to being subjected to | Our Interstate Commerce Commission is I 
: ion and $1 per month dues and whatever fines or | aiding and abetting the liquor interests as is the Fed 
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nessed the overindulgence in liquor and its consequent results 
and it was here that I was converted to Mr. Hopson's views on 
the liquor question. The purpose of my visit to the coal camps 


of southern Colorado was to get a minute understanding of the 
situation; therefore I was resolved to investigate the causes of 


trouble impartially and fearlessly. I was escorted first by one 


side and then by the other, and listened attentively to every 
complaint presented. I soon discovered that if the demon liquor 
could be banished from the coal camps, peace and prosperity 
would again prevail. I then and there came to the conclusion 
that it was my duty to assist in restoring law and order; that 
I would henceforth become a champion of prohibition for the 


good of humanity, although I am of German extraction and have 
indulged in beer, and so forth, all my life, having been reare 
an atmosphere of so-called personal privilege 

Just as soon as the Union troops appeared on the sce! 
liquor was at once positively prohibited, then 
and the efficiency of 12,000 miners at work, 


ie and 
anarchy ce: 


by 


reason of @1 


forced prohibition, was increased to from 15 to 25 per cent. 
(See sworn statement of mine operators.) 

The merchants and miners are thankful for the restoration 
of law and order and attenauing happiness. It was the coal 
strike, more than any other one argument, that is resp. > 
for State-wide prohibition in Colorado, by au large jol it 


the recent election. 

Although I regard the Hobson amendment to the C 
unnecessary to insure national prohibition, I voted 
my surprise not one of the orators pro or con « 
question alluded to House Document No. 935, 
Regulations, 1913, third session Sixty-second 
3S, section 472, which classes spirituous, malted, fr 
other intoxicating liquors of any kind as positively nonmail : 
The same law, under certain rules prescribed by the Postmaster 


mt ; 
Postal Law 


Congress, volume 


mented, or 


able 








Do not the express tariffs, which are scrutiniz 
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by the commission, provide a second-class rate on ale, beer, and 
nonmedieated malt while holy water (water, not 
otherwise ified) is strictly first class? 

How long will the American people stand for such humbug? 

I might say the renown of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


beverages, 


sp 


Horson]| as the fearless and persistent fighter for national pro- 
hibition will, in my opinion, far outlive his heroic deed of sink- 
ing a ship during the Spanish War at the entrance of Santiago 


Harbor. 

In answer to the soulless argument against prohibition on 
account of of revenue to the cities, States, and Nation, 
it should not and can not be considered for a moment by any 
self-respecting citizen, be he rich or poor, white or black. Even 
granting this debatable argument to be true, he indeed deserves 
our pity who lives for revenue only. None but a coward would 
sacrifice priceless manhood and womanhood to insatiate greed 
and self-aggrandizement., 


loss 


Sale of Liquors to Minors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 
In toe House or REpresENTATIVES, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Monday, January 4, 1915. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, to-day I insisted upon having the 
Recorp show me as voting against an act entitled “‘An act to 
prohibit the sale or gift of intoxicating liquors to minors within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States” 
(H.R. 18851). 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] suggested, as the 
Recorp shows, that I was voting against prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to minors. I then declared I was not doing anything of 
the kind. I was granted unanimous consent to explain in this 
wy my position on the subject. 

I now declare that the act voted on to-day was wrongly 
entitled; that it should have been styled “An act to provide for 
and encourage the sale of intoxicating liquor to minors within 
admiralty jurisdiction.” 

It is impossible for any man on this floor to be more opposed 
to the sale of the filthy product of the brewers and distillers 
and debauchers of humanity to man, woman, or child than I am. 
But liquor dealers, brewers, and distillers are very anxious 
to sell their stuff to boys and girls and to men and women; and, 
as a first tip to the wise, I want to call attention to the fact 
that every man on this floor who generally votes against anti- 
liquor statutes was for this act to-day—provided no amendment 


be allowed. That is just a tip. I will come back to it later, but 
remember the adage, “‘ Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 
If L am opposed to the sale of the stuff under ordinary condi- 
tions, I am ceriainly more opposed to its sale to minors and on 
bouts than under most any other conditions. Why am I op- 


posed to its sale on boats, to minors, or to anybody else? The 
erimes of the liquor pirates on excursion boats on the Great 
Lakes out of Chicago and other lake cities are enough to make 


a prohibitionist out of a Member from Milwaukee or any other 
place, if would seem to me. I can not figure it out how a Member 
of this House can oppose prohibition of the liquor traflic within 
the admiralty jurisdiction. 


The following from the Chicago Tribune of July 18, 1914, tells 
something of the awful tale of the ravages of this piratical crew 





on the Great Lakes: 

“Inquiry FInDS LAKE STEAMERS LURE TO YOUN( sAXITY OF MORALS 
ON LOCAL EXCURSION BOATS CHARGED IN REPORT TO ScHOOL Boarp— 
Minors Buy DrINKS—SAretTy DEVICES ARB SAID TO BE INADE- 
QUATE—INSUFFICIENT GUARD AGAINST BAD INFLUENCES. 

A report was submitted to Peter Reinberg, president of the 
board of education, yesterday by W. L. Bodiue, superintendent 


of compulsory education, showing up gambling, juvenile drunk- 


enn and general bad conditions on Lake excursion steamers 
plying between Chicago, Michigan City, South Haven, St. Joe, 
and Benton Harbor and Milwaukee. 


* Mr. Bodine 


behalf of a 


nade an investigation from June 29 to July 8 in 
olmmittee of the school management comuittee 


Sub 


of the board, of which Dean W. T. Sumner is chairman. The 
conunittee was appointed last year and made an investigation 
late in the season. According to Mr. Bodine, the matter was 


taken up with the steamship companies, and the present inves- 
tigation was made to see if bad conditions had been eliminated. 
His report says they are still bad. 
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“Only one boat, the City of South Haven, according to the 

report, made any attempt to police its decks. 
“PERSONAL SAFETY IMPERILED. 

“Tn the course of his report Mr. Bodine said: 

“*Reliable investigators, including an expert on personal- 
safety appliances, have been detailed on the work by the bureau 
of compulsory education on all the boats on various occasions 
from June 29 to July 8. 

“*The average excursion boat, especially on days when the 
capacity is taxed, is not adequately equipped for the personal 
safety of all passengers. There are not enough lifeboats or life 
rafts, and the facilities to expedite service, and accessibility 
of life rafts for emergency use require immediate attention and 
improvement. Government inspectors admit that the lifeboat 
and life-raft equipments in the excursion season would not pro- 
vide for over 30 or 40 per cent of passengers on big days, and 
that the life preservers would be the only hope of the excess. 

‘** REGULATE OR CLOSE THE BARS. 


el 


“*The bars on these excursion boats should be either regu- 
lated or eliminated. Steps should be taken to prevent the sale 
of liquor to minors. Boys only 17 years of age were found 
drunk, and girls under 16 years were found in the same condi- 
tion in a Fourth of July crush. 

““* Women and children are not adequately protected by en- 
forced discipline of boat rowdies. With one exception, the boat 
companies make no appreciable effort to maintain proper con- 
duct on board with special police from the crew. 

““* While the majority of. the passengers conduct themselves 
properly, there is a vicious and degenerate minority, including 
a clique of young men who infest the boats looking upon un- 
escorted young girls as legitimate prey. Some women, on the 
other hand, have developed the “ excursion” habit to lure sus- 
ceptible youths. 

“*Anyone with “ the price 
room on the average steamer. 

“The upper decks and secluded parts of the boats are the 
spooners’ paradise. Liberties are often taken with intoxicated 
young girls, whose mothers should not have permitted them to 
go on a public boat unescorted., 

*** GAMBLING DEVICES ON ALL HANDS, 

“<The average lake excursion boat is equipped with slot 
machines, wheel and paddle games, and various devices to se- 
cure nickels and dimes. They are merely marine kindergartens 
of gambling, patronized extensively by school children. A sys 
tem of petty gambling exists, in which a first-grade child with a 
nickel or dime in his hand is permitted to take his first lesson 
if he is big enough to push to the front with his small change. 

“* Open-eyed school girls, as well as boys, are lured to games 
of chance by the enchanting song of the “ barkers of ballyhoo.”’ 


” 


ean secure a drink or a state- 


The ‘system is a “sure thing”—for the concessionaires. One 
boy who won $5 worth of trade checks “reedemable on the 


’ 


boat’ was barred from the game on one of the steamers plying 
between Chicago and a Michigan port. 
““*NO IMPROVEMENT 

“*Tt has been a pleasure for me to cooperate with your 
administration for the protection of children and secure evi 
dence for public welfare. The board of education, some time 
ago, had a subcommittee, of which Dean W. T, Sumner was 
chairman, to take such steps as it deemed best to safeguard the 
interests of Chicago school children who patronize these boats 

“<The committee at that time took the subject up with the 
various managers of the lake steamer lines, but conditions show 
no improvement this year. 

“¢The question of police jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile limi 
places the remedy in the hands of the companies operating thes 
boats. The question of patronage rests with the public.’ ” 

The Chicago Herald of the same date verifies the same ne\ 
item, as follows: 


SHOWN, 


-PERSONAL SAFE! 
TO Bopine—Bo 
Liquor Laws 


THik Youna— 
SAYS REPORT 
FLOURISHES AND 


‘“ EXcuRSION BOATS HELD MENACE TO 
AND MORAL WELFARE ENDANGERED, 
AND GIRLS DRUNK—GAMBLING 
IGNORED, SAY INVESTIGATORS. 
‘Conditions that are a menace to the personal safety and 

moral welfare of Chicago school children exist on Lake Michigan 

excursion boats, acording to a report submitted yesterday to 

Peter Reinberg, president of the board of education, by W. L 

Bodine, head of the compulsory education department of the 

board. 

“Gambling flourishes openly, he says, and intoxicating liquors 
are sold to minors, without regard for the law. Rowdies are 
permitted to insult women and children, and a clique of young 
men infest the boats, who look upon unescorted girls as legiti- 
mate prey, according to the report. 
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“Mr. Bodine’s findings are based upon information gathered 
by a corps of investigators, who rode on the boats plying out of 
Chicago from June 29 until July 8. 

“FINDS GIRLS DRUNK. 

“The report says in part: 

‘«Boys only 17 years of age and girls under 16 were found 
drunk during a Fourth of July crush. 

‘\ vicious and degenerate element travels on some of the 
boats, including a clique of young men who look upon unescorted 
girls as legitimate prey. Some women, on the other hand, have 
developed the “ excursion” habit to lure susceptible youths. 

“*Anvone with the price can obtain a drink or a stateroom on 
tle average steamer, the only exception being the ZHastland, 
which has no staterooms. 

“*Petty gambling, slot machines, wheel and paddle games, 

id raffles are in full operation on most boats. They are merely 
marine kindergartens of gambling. A system of mean gambling 
exists. in which a second-grade child with a nickel or a dime 
in hand is permitted to take the first lesson if he is big enough 
to toddle to the front with the small change. 

‘* Poker games, with money in sight, were among the features 
on one Fourth of July excursion. 

*** CHILDREN DRINK BEER. 

‘Boys and girls between 15 and 17 years old openly drank 
beer between Chicago and Michigan City. On the return trip 
two couples, both under 18 years and intoxicated, sat in the 
stern of the boat, the boys sitting on the girls’s laps. 

“*QOn the dance floor there was no restriction to any kind of 
dancing, and a number of young persons under the influence 
of liquor were on the floor. 

“<The stateroom patronage on most of the daylight boats 
was brisk, especially on the return trips. 

“*Personal safety of passengers is imperiled by the limited 
supply of lifeboats and life rafts on the average excursion 
boats. Life preservers are available, but many of them are 
stored on deck ceilings beyond the reach of women and children, 
or even men of short stature. The staterooms are, of course, 
supplied with life preservers, but are locked up, except when 
the staterooms are in use. 

“<The question of police jurisdiction beyond the three-mile 
limit places the remedy in the hands of the companies manning 
these boats. The question of patronage rests with the public.’ ” 

These reports were published on front pages of the papers 


named. No Billy Sunday was then holding a meeting in Chi- 
cago. The statements show a public revolting against the most 


monumental curse any nation has ever known. 

Juvenile organizations have taken the matter up. Mrs. Joseph 
Tilton Bowen, of Chicago, president of the Juvenile Protective 
Association, wrote the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dononor] recently as follows: 


As president of the Juvenile Protective Association I have seen much 
of the evil effects resulting from the sale of liquor to minors in the ex- 
cursion boats which ply on Lake Michigan. Many of these boats say 
that they sell liquor only in unbroken packages, and it is not an un- 
common thing to see boys and girls consume a bottle of whisky between 
them. I am inclosing a report of a recent investigation made by our 
association. We were unable to secure any improvement, so we called 
in the help of the Union League Club, and they laid the result of our 
investigation so forcibly before the directors of these boat lines that the 
most decided improvement was effected in these boats last summer and 
fall. The investigation I am sending you was made a year ago last 


summer, 


Read this, and see if you are still proud of having voted 
against the Hobson amendment. It is taken from a report 
from Philadelphia, submitted by Mr. DoNoHOE: 


rhe boat is usually packed to its utmost capacity, and has scarcely 
left the wharf until “criers’’ at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
er deck begin to call out, ‘‘ Checks for the bar; here you are, boys; 
get your checks for the bar,” which is kept up during the whole trip, 
vVhile waiters, two or three for each deck, go about taking orders from 
hose who wish the beer brought to them on deck. 
_ The members of these social groups are usually quite young, as Is 
the majority of the erowd on these excursions. No objection is made 
to selling beer in any quantity to minors, and almost every boy is more 
or less intoxicated before the end of the trip. Many boys may be seen 
, on the floor or on benches in a drunken stupor, who will have to 
roused and helped by some of their companions who are more used 
the drink to walk home or to the house of some friend, as some of 
m frankly admitted that they would not dare to go home and have 
' parents see them in such condition. 
pon investigation concerning the license for boats I found that only 
4 lederal license is necessary to sell liquor on navigable waters, no 
state license being required unless they desire to sell at the wharf. I 
Sought what Federal regulation there might be for selling liquor 
to minors, and in getting the information from the assistant district 
‘attorney concerning the case he gave it as his opinion that there is no 
oo . making it a misdemeanor or crime to sell liquor to minors, and 
eet le only way to reach this case would be by interstate regulation. 
ertainly there is urgent need for some legislation to regulate this evil. 


Remember, please, that this limitation of State jurisdiction is 
all folderol, not a word of truth in it. Every inch of the 
Great Lakes is a part of one of the American States, except such 
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as extends over into Canada. Present State laws reach every 
inch of American jurisdiction in the Great Lakes. If a man 
steals a loaf of bread out of your lunch basket 4 miles out of 
Chicago, there is no trouble about trying him for violating a 
State law—not at all. gut let a white-aproned agent of 
dividend-seeking liquor vendor steal your daughter, and the 
infamous grafters charged with enforcing the State law on thé 
Great Lakes will tell you there is no law, and then they are 
helped to hold their political jobs by the liquor gang and the 
steamboat owners, who get the loot from the liquor bus 

For my part, the sentiment and the remedy suggested by Mr. 
Frank E. Herrick, of Wheaton, Ill., in the following poem is th 
only one that reaches the proposition: 


ness. 


THE PIRATE SHIPS AT BAY, 


We've found the range of the pirate ; 
That have raided the seven seas 
Since the birth of the world 

With their flags unfurled 
Polluting the wholesome breeze! 


} 


Against the cross-bone blazoned ships 
Now let the great guns roar 
And the thunders sweep 
O’er the trackless deep 

Till the black fleet floats no more! 


The pirate crews of the pirate ships 
With the death’s-head coat of arms 
Are pale with fear 
As when sailors hear 
The ship bell’s loud alarms! 


The rum-rigged fleet of pirate 
Is ranged behind the strand 
Where every crime 
Within our time 
Has made its final stand! 


Behind the rights of States these ships 
Lie low where slavery bled 
And polygamy bold 
And the gambler’s gold 
For a refuge vainly fled! 
Broadside blast the black-hulled ships 
And let the turret guns 
Shake all the shores 
With wrathful roars 
Where the tide of battle runs! 


Woes for the world these pirate ships 
Bear in their groaning hold; 
(’Tis a lie abhorred 
That a State or ward 
Can grant them life for gold!) 


To the endless deep give the pirate ships 
And the crews to the red-jawed sharks 
And let every sea 
Of the globe be free 
From the raids of the demon barques! 


There was considerable good cheer at the hearings on the 
bill for which the bill passed to-day was a substitute, and Mr 
SABATH, of Illinois, chairman of the committee, did not believe 
the reports already detailed as to the necessity for this measure 
as the following excerpt from the hearings will show: 

Mr. Rosperts. I am a new member of this committee and have tried 
to make myself thoroughly conversant with all the duties and re 
sponsibilities of a position on this committee. I have sampled the 
various viands in Washington. I think I am thoroughly familiar 
with all of them, but I do believe this bill is a good bill and ought to 
pass; that it ought to be recommended by this committee, and I can 
see nothing wrong in it. I think, like the gentleman at the head of the 
table, we ought to do what we can to protect the minors, 

Mr. SaBaTH. If there is anyone who desires to be heard on the Dill 
why, I have no desire to say anything now, but I reserve to myself 
the right to answer Mr. DoNoHOD on a few matters that he brought 
before this committee; I think it is my duty to do so. Personally, I 
can not see wherein this bill would harm anyone. I think it fs a 
well-drawn bill, and I am satisfied that the introducer of the bill meant 
well and is meaning well and is desiring to reach a certain evil that 
he believes exists, and as some people make him believe exists. All I 
desire to say is that the reports from the people of the city of Chicago 
are not absolutely correct. There was a certain amount of evil in the 
city of Chicago some years ago, but that has been remedied, and the 
majority of the boats plying between Chicago and other ports and har 
bors are now complying with the law and do not sell liquors to minors; 


and if there are any, I know that there are city authorities, and the 
State attorneys are very strict in enforcing the la If there is any 


violation, however, by any one of these boat lines, I am willing that it 
should be stopped; and if this bill will strengthen the State law, why 
I have no objection, but nevertheless I think we should carefully in 
vestigate the bill and see how far it goes and what it aims to do. 

The foregoing statement shows that Mr. SABatrH knew there 
were State laws on this subject, and that the sale of liquor to 
minors, if carried on on vessels on the Great Lakes, violated 
the law. The State law continues beyond the 3-mile limit. I 
continues to the State line, and the State line is generally the 
middle of the lake. They have State laws, and only State laws 
for murder and arson and embezzlement and perjury and all 
other crimes on the Great Lakes, except when you pass over 
into Canada, and there you have the law of the Province. Why 
is it necessary to have a different jurisdiction in this case? 
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You say, for the sake of enforcement. All right; let us see. | 
If a Federal law will help, I am for it. I am no stickler for | 
State rights. jsut do not anybody forget that these very men 


claimed when the Hobson amendment was up that to let the 
Federal authorities take up the enforcement of liquor laws 
would overturn State governments. I say they have not 


changed their minds, for there is no chance of enforcement of 
the law we passed to-day. 
Who will enforce this fake we passed to-day? 


Read it and 


faint. It says: “The master of the vessel will enforce it.” | 
That silly proposition is amazing and beyond explanation. The 


“master” will report the ship owned by the man who pays him 
his salary, and the master will cause the Secretary of Com- 
merce to fine the ship. Any attorney who ever handled a liquor 
case can see how silly this bill is, and any individual able to 
keep out of an institution for the feeble-minded can understand 
why it was not to be amended in the slightest particular. I 
give here the law of Illinois and this fake in parallel col- | 


umns. Remember, they say they can not enforce the Illinois 
law. How will the Secretary of Commerce, who has not a single 


enforcing officer at his command, enforce this weak subterfuge? 
He has no right to arrest if he had officers. 


ILLINOIS LAW. THE FAKE WE PASSED. 












Whoever, by himself, or his agent 


or servant, shall sell or give in- 
toxicating liquor to any minor 
without the written order of his 
parent, guardian, or family phy- 
sician, or to any person Iintoxi- 
cated, or who is in the habit of 


getting intoxicated, shall, for each 
offense, be fined not less than $20 
nor more than $100, or imprisoned 


Whoever shall sell, give, or dis- 
pense in any manner intoxicating 
liquors of any kind as a beverage 
to any person under the age of 21 
years, within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $500 for each offense. 
The master of every vessel is dl- 
rected to enforce this prohibition, 





















































and in case any violation of this 
act is permitted or is committed 
upon any vessel by any officer or 
employee of said vessel then said 
vessel shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $500, the amount of 
the fine to be determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the same 
manner that other fines for vio- 
lation of the navigation and in- 
spection laws are now determined 
under section 5294 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, 

The committee report contains this statement: 

Nearly every State in the Union has laws against the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to minors, but they have no jurisdiction over these 
vessels, and therefore are helpless to prevent this practice. At the 
present time there is no law on the statute books prohibiting the sale 
of liquors to minors within the admiralty or maritime 
of the United States. 

That statement is entirely erroneous. It is true that the laws 
of all the States prohibit the sale of liquor to minors and provide 
a jail sentence for violation, but it is not true that such laws 
do not apply to waters within the State or in the ocean out 
to the 8-mile line. The 3-mile line applies only to ocean borders, 
for the State line goes out that far. On the Great Lakes the 
State area goes to the middle of the lake. 


in the county jail not less than 10 
nor more than 30 days, or both, 
according to the nature of the 
offense. (Ill Stat. Ann., 4605.) 


The State law is final in those waters on all such matters 
till Congress acts. But the right to divest the States of all 


jurisdiction lies with Congress on account of the admiralty 
grant of jurisdiction in the Constitution. I understand that the 
constitutional provision which protects a person from being 
placed twice in jeopardy would give to the admiralty court 
exclusive and sole jurisdiction over sales to minors within its 
jurisdiction if this act should become law. The case of double 
penalty for the same offense in violating a city ordinance and 
a State law by the same act is not parallel, for the city gets 
its power to pass its ordinance from a charter by the State, 
while the State loses all power and jurisdiction when the ad- 
miralty power of the Federal Government is asserted. I can 
not cite authorities, as I would like, for I am preparing this 
extension in the Rrcorp on the spur of the moment, but I will 
call attention to one or two authorities. 


Congress may pass all laws which are necessary for giving the most | 


complete effect of the exercise of the admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion granted to the Government of the Union; but the general juris- 
diction over the place, subject to this grant, adheres to the territory, 
as a portion of territory not yet given away. and the residuary powers 
of legislation ill remain in the State. (United States v. Beavans, 
8 Wheat., 336; 4 L. ed., 404.) E 

Where the admiralty courts of the United States have jurisdiction 
over the t matter their jurisdiction is exclusive. (Rio Grande v. 
Rawson, 42 Ala., 133.) 

The State laws of t 
of liquor to minors, and we can prosecute and place in jail any 
person who sells liquor to a minor in any part of the State, 
whether on Puget Sound, on the rivers, or within the 3-mile 
limit on the ocean. We can jail any such person, and we are 
able to enforce the law, and we do enforce it. 

In fact, we have total prohibition in effect on the waters of 
our State now, and have had for a long time, because the State 


st 


subie 


jurisdiction | 
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laws require a license from every county through which a boat 
runs or else jails the man for selling liquor without a license. 
The effect is that all boats selling liquor are “blind pigs,’ or, 
iegally speaking, are public nuisances. Of course, our prohibi- 
tion amendment goes into effect on January 1, 1916. Our State 
law is emphatic and to the point. Our sheriffs go on board the 
boats and confiscate the liquors and put the officers of the vessel 
in jail. Do you suppose we want to substitute for that a Fed- 
eral act which places the enforcement in the hands of the 
master of the vessel and provides as the sole remedy a lien on 
the vessel? 

tere is the law in the State of Washington: 

Every person who shall sell or give, or permit to be sold or given, 
to any person under the age of 21 years any intoxicating liquor, cigar, 
cigarette, cigarette paper or wrapper, or tobacco in any form shall be 
guilty of a gross misdemeanor. (Pierce’s Code, title 135, sec. 385.) 

The penalty is not exceeding $1,000 fine or one year in jail, 
or both. 

Then, another section provides: 

Any person under the age of 21 years who shall purchase, or shall 
have in his or her possession, any intoxicating liquor, cigar, cigarette, 
cigarette paper or wrapper, or tobacco in any form shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Then I offered an amendment to this act to increase the 
maximum penalty to $1,000 and to permit imprisonment as well 
for not more than a year, if so ordered by the court, on which 
a subsequent amendment would have conferred jurisdiction, 
Of course under my amendment imprisonment would not be 
required and the term could be less than a year. But my 
amendment was voted down on roll call by a tremendous vote. 
Many who voted against it would gladly have changed their 
votes when they understood the nature of the amendment. 

Not only Illinois and Washington have laws on this subject, 
but Wisconsin and Ohio and Michigan and Pennsylvania all 
provide heavy penalties. If this proposed act is to be sub- 
stituted for the laws of these States on the Great Lakes on this 
subject, a great mistake will be made. 

EFFECT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On excursion boats in the Potomac River for about 5 miles, 
till after they get beyond the District line, this act being the 
latest enactment would ordinarily be substituted for the present 
Jones-Works law, which is the present legislation in the Dis- 
trict as to sales to minors. This act would be a very poor and 
inadequate substitute. The Jones-Works law is so worded and 
the regulations are so grouped and combined that probably it 
would stand up in lieu of this fake statute we voted on to-day. 

LET US ANALYZE THIS BILL 


In analyzing the provisions of the bill which I to-day went on 
record against, I direct attention to the substitution of a second 
bill after the hearing on the bill which the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. SMitTH] introduced. 
THE ORIGINAL ENFORCING PROVISION. 


The master of every vessel is di- 
rected to enforce this prohibition, 


THE FINAL ENFORCING PROVISION, 
The master of every vessel is di- 
rected to enforce this prohibition, 


and to this end to keep posted and in case any violation of this 
notices of this section, and for act is permitted or is committed 
failure to execute this direction he upon any vessel by any officer or 
shall be liable to the suspension employee of said vessel, then said 
or revocation of his license in the vessel shall be fined in any sum 


manner prescribed for the suspen- not exceeding $500, the amount of 





he State of Washington now prohibit sale | 





sion and revocation of licenses by 
Title LII of the Revised Statutes 
and acts amendatory thereto. 


the fine to be determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the same 
manner that other fines for viola- 
tion of the navigation and inspec- 
tion laws are now determined un- 
der section 5294 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

It was just too bad to leave that penalty in the bill. As it 
stands, the master is to report his own vessel and get his own 
| boss fined. Is not that preposterous? 
Then observe also that the prohibition is against selling intoxi- 
| cating liquor “as a beverage” on a boat to a minor. A 15-year- 
| old girl may come up to the bar and say she is sick and wants a 
| flask of whisky, and the barkeeper will say, “Are you sure 
| enough sick?” and she will say, “ You bet I am,” and then the 
master of the vessel will not report his vessel and get his boss 
fined. 

Of course, if a man who is 80 years old has a 17-year-old girl 
for his companion, he can buy beer and whisky and share with 
the girl. 

If he is reported by the master of the vessel io Mr. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield can fine him; but he 
will say, “My dear Mr. Redfield, I am flat broke; I have no 
money whatsoever.” In such case the Secretary can not detain 
him. He owes the fine and he will owe it for a long time. 
There is something in the act about how the Secretary is to 
determine the amount of the fine, but not a word about how 
he will collect it, except when it becomes a lien on the vessel 
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Before the Government began to manufacture smol 
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in the same report, discussing the advisability of a Govern- 
armor-plate factory, the Secretary of the Navy pointed | 
out that the Government is at the present time at the merey of Another specific instance of the eliminat of 
or partial elimination, by Govern perat 
of the manufacture of torpedoes 

In the two ears that th p! ent 
operation at Newport, R. I 


three concerns—the Carnegie Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
l he Midvale Steel Co. 
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Said the Secretary at that time— 
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er investigation as a just rate and declined to manufacture 
ntil they got their own price of $100 a ton more than that 
gress had determined on. In this connection it is well to 
= love of country possessed by these companies did not pre- 
from furnishing armor to Russia, as reported to Congress, in 


reduction in cost. 





In other words, the private manufacturers of war 


are playing a hold-up game. Having a monopoly of 
ness, they are patriotically gouging Uncle Sam to tl 
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experience has shown that the gouging stops in direct ratio to 
the ability of the Government to undertake the work itself. 
When it does all the work, all of the gouging is eliminated, and 
not before. 

The Secretary of the Navy sums up the two reasons why we 


should have Government manufacture of war munitions: 

I department should be able to demand competitive bids by having 
potent facilities to manufacture anything needed for armament or | 
equipment which may at any time be controlled by those who demand 
excessive prices. There is another reason why the Navy Department 
should be able to manufacture munitions of war; that policy would 
prevent effective agitation or organization for big preparations for 
war conducted by those who make profit by the manufacture of war | 
supplies. It has been suspected 


Goes on the report— 


in some countries that makers of armor and powder, guns, and fighting 


craft have promoted steadily increasing equipment for giant navies and | 


large armies for their personal enrichment, as others have practiced 
“philanthropy and 5 per cent.” The incentive of personal aggrandize- 
ment by preparations for war should not be permitted to exist In the 
United States. The effective way to prevent baneful an 
is for Congress to give the department authority to manufacture imple- 
ments of war, an authority which could be employed when necessary. 
(Annual report, 1914, pp. 10-11.) 

What is true of the manufacture of naval supplies is equally 
true of the Army supplies. 
of Illinois, in a speech in the House of Representatives, gives 
some surprising figures as to the comparative cost to the Gov- 
ernment of private and Government manufacture. I quote at 
this time one illustration from the very exhaustive speech which 
he made on this  ubject in the House on June 2, 1914 (ConN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 10508) : 

In a brief table of comparisons he there shows that on an 
order of $1,900,064 worth of field-artillery ammunition given 
to the Frankford Government Arsenal, at Philadelphia, instead 
of manufacturers, the Government saved $979,840, or 
a saving, in round numbers, of $1,000,000 on a $2,000,000 con- 
tract. Another of his tables shows that on an order of $800,120 
worth of artillery ammunition now under manufacture by the 
private manufacturers the Government is losing $312,214, based 
on what it would to have duplicated the order in the 
Government arsenals. In other words, practically one-half of 
the entire amount of the order could have been saved had this 
W been done in the Government arsenals. These figures are 
based on compilations made by Col. George Montgomery, com- 
mandant of the Frankford Arsenal, and they include 15 per cent 


50 


outside 


cost 


ork 


to cover administration, depreciation, insurance, and interest 
on money invested. 
Is it any wonder that the armament and ammunition and 


powder gentlemen want big war preparations? 
wonder that we have wars in consequence? 

In passing, it may be said, too, that Government manufacture, 
mpared with private manufacture, means an 8-hour work- 
day for the men in Government employment, compared with 9 
and 10 hours a day under private operation. The Government's 


And is it any 


as ~~ 
as ¢ 


workmen get 15 days annual leave of absence, 7 national holi- 
days, 2nd 18 Saturday afternoons in summer, during which 
they ive pay. And yet the Government manufacturing cost, 
including 15 per cent for overhead charges, is from 20 to 60 
per cent below the prices of the Ammunition Trust. 

Pag of illustrations of this character could be compiled, 
but these will suffice for the present. 

Sol means should be adopted to eliminate private profit in 
var preparation. We do not want private manufacturers to 
be making enormous profits and goading us on to more and 
more armament, nor do we want the Powder Trust, the Steel 
Trust. and the Ammunition Trust manufacturing war materials 
end selling them at a profit to foreign Governments with the 
possibility that they will be used for aggression against our 
own people. I believe that H. R. 20147, introduced by me, will 
do much to overcome this evil. 

We should not tolerate the possibility of our private 
manufacturers of war munitions to export the instruments 
of. war to be used against our own people because of the 
sacred profits. For these reasons the bill prohibits exports 
absolutely. If this bill should be enacted into law, the makers 
of war munitions would be effectually restrained. Their busi- 
ness would not be prohibited; but unless they could get big con- 
tracts from our own or some foreign Government they could 
not exist The demand for guns and ammunition from Mr. 
Rockefeller’s private army in Colorado or the Copper Baron’s 


private army in Michigan or the Coal Trust’s private army in | 


West Virginia would not be sufficient to justify the continuance 
of their plants, and they would cease to exist, and with them 
one potent cause of war. 

The bill which I shall incorporate herein as a part of my 
remarks seeks to remedy some of the evils pointed out. It 





Congressman CLypE H. TAVENNER, | 





| the 


does not pretend to be a complete remedy for the war malady: 
it simply seeks to remove one of the main causes of wars—the 
private interest of those who benefit by war and war prepa- 
ration. 

On a program such as this everybody, whether he is in favor 
of disarmament, increased armament, or maintaining the present 
armament, can find a common ground. Whether he believes in 
large or small armies, large or small navies, does not affect the 
proposal that whatever armament, ammunition, and military 
supplies may be needed should be manufactured by the Govern- 
ment. The proposition to eliminate private interest in war and 


| preparation for war by providing Government facilities for pro- 
| ducing and manufacturing military and naval equipment, by 


prohibiting the export of privately made munitions of war, and 
by reservation to the Government of coal and fuel oil in the 
public lands is one which will, in some measure at least, do 
away with one of the causes for war. It is a measure in the 


Boone interest of peace, and all people really interested in securing 
beuence ' peace ought to support it. 


I here insert a copy of House bill 20147: 


A bill (H. R. 20147) to eliminate private interest in war and prepara- 
tion for war by ae Government facilities for producing and 
manufacturing military and naval equipment, by prohibiting the ex- 
port of privately made munitions of war, and by reservation to the 
Government of coal and fuel oil in the public lands. 


Be it enacted, etc., That after July 1, 1920, all armament, equipment, 
and supplies used exclusively by the Government for military purposes 
shall, so far as practicable, be manufactured by the War Department, 
and the Secretary of War is hereby empowered, authorized, and di- 
rected to immediately begin to provide facilities for such Government 
manufacture. 

That after July 1, 1920, all war vessels and auxiliaries, armor plate, 
and all other armament, equipment, and supplies used exclusively by 

Government for naval purposes shall, so far as practicable, be 


| manufactured by the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the Navy 





is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed to immediately begin to 
provide facilities for such Government manufacture. 

Sec. 2. That on and after July 1, 1920, it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, partnership, or corporation to export or contract to export 
any arms, ammunition, artillery, vessels of war, armor plate, torpedoes, 
or any other thing designed to be used for military or naval purposes. 
Any person violating this section shall be fined not more than $100,000 
and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms, ammunition, 
artillery, explosives, or other supplies the exportation of which are at- 
tempted in violation of this section shall be forfeited to the use of the 
United States, and one-half the appraised value thereof shall be paid by 
the United States to the informer. 

Sec. 3. That so much of the coal and fuel oil contained in any of the 
public lands of the United States as in the judgment of the Secretary 


| of War and the Secretary of the Navy may be necessary to insure an 


adequate supply of such materials for future military and naval pur- 
poses shall be reserved by the Secretary of the Interior, upon request 
of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, for the use of 
the Army and Navy; and the designation and reservation of suitable 
lands by the Secretary of the Interior shall be made as soon as practi 
cable and in any event within one year after the passage of this act. 
The Secretary of the Navy is hereby empowered, authorized, and 
directed to carry on the operations of mining, transporting, and storing 
coal, and drilling for, piping, refining, transporting, and storing fuel 
oil from the lands so reserved as provided in this act for military and 


‘ Naval purposes, 


Sec. 4. That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 


| any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 


| dent, said 


by the Secretaries of War and Navy, under the direction of the Presi 
‘ sum to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended, for the purpose of beginning the construction and operation 
of the Government works provided for in this act, and the said Secre- 
taries of War and Navy are directed to report to Congress at the 
earliest practicable date what total appropriation will, in their judg 
ment, be necessary to comply fully with the provisions of this act. 


Industrial Aleohol. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In tue Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 6, 1915. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, the placing of the manu 
facture of industrial alcohol on a practical economic basis is a 
matter of world interest. The several discussions on the subj: 
in the House demonstrate its importance. 

The amendment in the Underwood tariff bill presumed to 
make possible the manufacture in small, farm stills, but it does 
not meet the problem; a small appropriation is necessary 
Local, State, and National grange organizations are persisteut 
in demanding the advantages to be derived from proper legis- 
lation. 





Extract from the report of the committee on resolutions of | 
Forty-eighth Annual Session of the National Grange, Pa- | 
ons of Husbandry, Wilmington, Del., November 11 to 20, 1914: 


[From the printed proceedings of the National Grange. ] 
‘ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ” AND “ DENATURED 
ALCOHOL,” 


speech of the Hon. J. A. ( 
he Rockefeller Foundation, in 


SOLUTIONS 


pamphlet form, introduced 
ivy and in accordance with Brother Kegley’s motion 
smmendation No. 3. We recommend that a copy of same be 
all subordinate granges, to be read and studied carefully. 


se- 


V 


commendation 3 adopted. 
Away on the other side of the earth, Russia, a nation in the 


; of war, does not abandon its internal economic interests 


ad the following: 


FOR NEW METHODS UTILIZING INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, 
[Correspondence of the Associated Press. ] 

PETROGRAD, December 18, 
he Russian Government announces that it has set aside a con. 
le sum of money for the purpose of organizing an international 
ition for the discovery of new technical methods of utilizing 

il alcohol. 4 
es amounting to over $50,000 will be awarded. 


people of this Republic are not willing to concede that 
is more considerate of her people than are we, nor that 
ssian Government is more of a people’s Government than 
In the face of the accumulating evidence of the great im- 
ce of industrial alcohol, will this Congress turn a deaf 
» the farmers’ request for a small appropriation to demon- 
the practical value of farm denatured-alcohol distilling 
the new denatured-alcohol law? Congress should, with- 
lay, make this appropriation and establish the industrial 
commission provided for in the Falconer bill, H. R. 
When this is done, not only will industrial-alcohol de- 
ent be speeded on its way in this country, but American 
rs and scientists may then win some of the prizes of the 
tional competition now being organized by the Russian 
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FALCONER relating to denatured alcohol | 
by | 
Cc. B. Kegley and referred to your committee, were gone over |} 








and the Committee 
ism.” 

I propose to discuss one ph: 
to caucus rule political 


of the plan of the majority party in 


on Rules in the older days of “¢ 


iis new control. I 
opposed questions, and I 


eriticism 


on 


settling 


litical policies in caucus. I would do the same. But 
cus is supposed to represent the majority of the party, 
majority of Democrats ought to be able to declare th 
policy to be followed in legislation. It may be that 


for I have no means of knowing how you vote in caucus 
from the complaints I hear from those who have not 

to control, and I have heard complaints from so many 
crats of caucus rule and presidential dictation that 


wondered where the caucus votes came from that controlled 
This is a great country, with nearly 100,000,000 people 


they have 435 Representatives on this floor to transact 
business. You of the majority have 290 of these 
tives, while we of the opposition—Republicans, Pro 


one-half 
from 


Republicans, and Progressives—have only 
ber. The Democrats on this floor 
the Union more generally than ever before, 
Vermont, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, 
ming, Utah, Oregon, and Washington are 
Representatives here. So the legislation of 


come every 


South 
without 
this House, 


Democratic majority, ought to fairly represent the whole 
try. Does it? 

The Census Office, in its last abstract of the populati 
vides the country into three grand divisions—the 
South, and the West. The North includes New E 
North Atlantic, the East North Central, and the West 


Central divisions extending from Maine and New Jersey 
Rocky Mountains, taking in 21 States. The South 
South Atlantic, East South Central, and West 
divisions, with 16 States. The West includes 
and Pacifie divisions, with 11 States. ‘The 21 St 


south 
the 


as North had, in 1910, 55,757,115 population, with 
given as urban and 23,087,410 as rural (the rural popu 
being that outside of cities of 2.500). The 16 States 
South, including all the old Southern States and 

had 29,389,880 population, divided as 6,623,838 


22,765,492 as rural. The 11 Western States had 6,825.82 
lation, divided into 3,529,840 ur and 38499,9SL rut 
grouping and these figures are those of the Census Offi 


mine. 





OF 
. . Krom them it will be seen that North had 
ION é M A RTIN Bb. M ADDEN. 10,000,000 more urban than rural population, the S 
OF ILLINOIS, than three times as much rural population as urba 
i ro aa West 16s “OO more rural th urba In the si h 
In tne Hovusr or Representatives, population still dominates in the proportion it did in 
Thursday, January 7, 1915. ee ee POEL Si Se: Wee 
; in the character of population I do n complain of 
MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, “a government of the people, | dition in either section of the countr The domi 
‘ people, and by the people.” No simpler definition was | rural may be a good thing in the South, and it 
of our Government than that from the lips of the | beiter if it also dominated in the North, but it does m 
Lincoln, and none has been more quoted by Americans | must deal with conditions as they are, not as we we 
rity affiliations and all respectable political opinions. | them. We are here to represent the ] e, wl 
‘men on that side of the House are as fond of quoting | in town or country, whether they the she 
ht of the great emancipator as are we on this side, | farms. This obligation ought to r 
nk you believe in it in the abstract as sincerely as we | licans alike. But a it? You have 290 Memb 
lso all believe in government by majorities, and we fol- | from these three grand di us of y I 
w in this House, except when revolution charges the | there are 154 De ra ft the } 125 ft 
ere and there is an opportunity to form alliances to | and 11 from the West \ have lopted ! 
» majority. i rule of electing th onunit s of tl LI id h 
ars ago we had such a revolution in this House, and | you done it 
owed new policy, fathered by that new majority, | rhe De rats fi the South 
committees by the House instead of permitting the | they control and 4d ( 
to perform that service for the House as its chief} House. They have the chairmanships of l the 
We are now operating under that new policy, and our | tees with the exception of those on Approp! 
Speaker has become the moderator over our delibera- Pensions. The able gentleman f New Yor 
ad of the great majority leader, for which he is so | GerRALp] is chairman of the Com ee on A 
as was demonstrated by his tact and courage | the old war veteran, Gen. Su 
ralship when he led the minority and by an alliance | mittee on Inv 1 Pensi | 
insurgents on this side took command in the mos lleague, Dr. Foster, is chairman ( ( 
| revolution we have ever had in the House. That | and Mining. The Com e on A 
nh was in the name of greater individual liberty and | appropriation bills to 1 f 
lity for the Representatives, and the overthrow of ernment, without which it l 
| Cesarism in the organization of the House. There | well, but no man in the Ho often warned 
nded many eulogies on the new system of govern- | extravagance of I ls 
the House, and there are still some—not many, but } peoples’ money tl v \ 
Members of the majority who still defend it as a great] The other great ces \ 
but we have had manifestations here, even on the | which might be called desirable rathet 
ity side, of dissatisfaction and complaint that the indi- | southern men for cl: They have tl 
freedom and responsibility for the Representative has | the Committees on Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, I 
me into full realization; that caucus rule has suppressed | Harbors, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Off 


udividualism even more than did the power of the Speaker | Roads, and Indian Affairs, which handle appropri 
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they have the chairmanshi of the Committees on Ways and 
Mi Banl and Currency; Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
tk Dist t of Columbia; Census; Claims; Education; Im- 
} on and Naturalization; Patents; Public Lands; Insular 
Affair Public Buildings and Grounds; Judiciary; Revision of 
thie itws; Territories; Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 
i Southern men are chairmen of 35 of the 58 committees 
of House, and they are the most important committees in 
I"¢ ng the legislation and controlling the machinery of the 


I] e. How did they get them under this rule of electing com- 
l ees and by the votes of the majority in the Democratic 
The North has the Speaker, but he is not 

member of the board of directors who control 


the House rhe 


ezar, not even a 
the business of 


South, with considerably less than a majority 


in the Democratic caucus, managed to pick most of the plums. 
They are able, experienced, and honorable gentlemen, but they 
do not represent the majority of the majority under this new 





order of selecting committees, and they represent less than one- 
third of the whole population. With the exception of the genial 
and able majority leader, they represent the rural population 
f the country. Mr. UNpbERwoop represents a great industrial 
but I had to get a gazetteer to locate the homes of the 
great Democratic leaders from the South who sit at the 
head of the great committees of the House. 

So you of the South have e back into your 
father’s house with more power than you ever had, not only to 
direct the House but to control the majority of the House with a 
minority membership of that majority. You also have control 
in the,Senate, with southern men sitting at the head of all the 
great committees, except those on Military Affairs, Pensions, 
Public Lands, Indian Affairs, Interstate Commerce, and Terri- 
tories. You have a southern man for President, elected 
from New Jersey, it is true, but with all the ideals of the South 
and the lack of experience and interest, I sometimes feel, with 
the teeming urban population of the North. In his Cabinet 
are four southern men, in control of the Treasury Department, 
the Navy Department, the Department of Justice, and the Post 
Office Department. Then we may add Mr. Bryan as another 
member of the Cabinet who is distinctly rural in all his tastes 
and understandings, 

Your party still looks to the old ideas of legislating for the 
people who live in the country, and yet you were perfectly will- 
ing ‘rifice the farmers of the North and West by striking 
down the tariff on all their products. You were willing to try 
to reduce the cost of living for our northern cities by taking it 
out of the northern farmers. 

You have, however, shown great interest in the work and con- 
dition of the farmers of the South and Southwest. With the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in the House from 
South Carolina and that in the Senate from Oklahoma, it is 
perhaps natural that there should be more attention given to 
the crying needs of the farmers of the southern section than to 
those of the North in the Agricultural appropriation bill, and 
that we should now be appropriating millions of dollars to de- 
stroy the boll weevil, the cigarette beetle, the prairie dog, and 
ihe snapping turtle—some one suggested in the Senate. We had 
2 filibuster here because the bill for rural credit banking had not 
been put on the program. Here we have been for months talk- 
ing about how we can help the farmers of the country, when 
the estimates of population by the Census Office indicate that 
49 per cent of the American people live in cities of more than 
2.400 and 40 per cent live in cities of more than 8,000. 

My own city of Chicago has a larger population than that of 
State in the South, except Texas. New York has more 
people than have q half dozen States in the South, and there are 
more people living in cities of more than 100,000 than can be 
found in all the States of this ruling section of the country. 
And yet the policy of the Democratic Party here has been to 
legi for the rural population and against the people who 
live and work in cities and help to maintain this Government. 
You have gone on the theory that the man who has his home in 
the city living off the farmers, that there is no legitimate 
trade except from the tail gate of a farmer’s wagon, and that 
the man who seeks any other safety for his money than an old 
stocking is trying to corner the money of the people. You are 
» improve the condition of the farmers, but you leave 
of themselves and compete 


4 
clty, 


other 


) , 
gentlemen me 


also 


to sine 


any 


slate 


iS 


anwvione 


the men in 


the shops to take care 


with all the world. 

You are frightened by the word “subsidy” except when it 
gets into the Agricultural appropriation bill. You are fearful 
that the railroads may earn dividends, and you are willing to 
build railroads at Government expense in Alaska and wagon 


ronds in every country district to facilitate the rural delivery 
: which is now costing many millions more than its 


le 
the mals, 
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revenues. Your sense of proportion is not fully developed to 
enable you to appreciate the full meaning of “a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people.” Your leaders 
live in the rural districts, and they see only the country and its 
products, forgetting that the manufactured product of this coun- 
try is double in value that of the agricultural product. The 


| chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture the other day 


asserted that the farmers of this country paid 70 per cent of 
the cost of the Federal Government, when any child knows 
that the people in the cities pay the great bulk of the customs 
tax—if it is paid by the consumers, as you say—and that they 
pay three-fourths of the internal revenue, the corporation tax, 
and the income tax. You are still living in the past, but the 
country has grown, and the city man now has a right to some 
consideration from Congress. He has been going along support- 
ing his own municipal government and contributing the larger 
share of the cost of State and Federal Government, and he has 
not complained; but the time is here when he will send men to 
Congress who will have a broader view of a government of the 
people, and not simply legislation for the rural districts. 

Only « year ago you gentlemen from the South were almost 
stampeced from the constitutional amendment for the election 
of Senators by the people when the Bristow amendment ap- 
peared to continue the control of Congress over the times and 
places for election. You complained that.it would be the end 
of State rights and permit the Federal Government to send 
the Army into the States to control your elections with the 
bayonet; and our impetuous leader from Alabama, Capt. 
Hogsson, chen declared that ‘the integrity, the prosperity, and 
the perpetuity of the United States depend more upon safe- 
guarding the principle of local self-government in the individual 
States than upon any other principle of government.” 

But now comes the gallant captain with another constitutional 
amendment by which he proposes to have the Federal Govern- 
ment go into every State and city and town and regulate their 
domestic affairs. Capt. Hopson goes a little further than some 
of you, but he represents the new centralizing theory of the 
Democratic Party, especially to employ Federal power in med- 
dling with the business and industry and domestic life of the 
people. You forget all your old State rights doctrine when you 
are in control here. You boast that your President has set 
business free, and we admit that he has set millions of men 
free from daily labor and the wages that went with that labor. 
He has built a gallows higher than Haman’s and has hanged 
prosperity. He has assumed the leadership of the Democratic 
Party, in legislative halls as well as in the Executive office, and 
has here set aside your own chosen leaders to command the 
caucus, With invisible government. He has made the Congress 
of the United States his stenographic corps to write into law 
what he dictates, and in this he has his eye only on his own 
old ideas, formulated in the privacy of his study, without taking 
a comprehensive view of the United States. You and your 
President have lost sight of the idea of a “‘ government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 

There are at the present time 289 Democrats in the House 
and one vacancy in a Democratic district—Judge Clayton— 
which will return a Democrat. 

On the basis of 290 Democrats, the Democratic majority over 
all is 145. 

A quorum of the Democratic caucus is 146, and a majority 
of that caucus—74—has the power to make a caucus decree. 
Several times in this and the last Congress a bare quorum 
transacted business in the caucus, and it is said that on several 
occasions business was transacted without a quorum. Anyhow, 
74 members, a majority of a quorum, have the power and have 
exercised it of decreeing what shall be the legislative program 
and in what form bills shall come before the House. The 
action of this majority of a quorum in a Democratic caucus 
absolutely binds the other 216 Democratic members, except the 
few who, for constitutional reasons or because of promises 
made to their constituents, as in the cases of the Louisiana 
Members respecting sugar and Mr. Sisson, of Mississippi, on 
the currency bill, refused to be bound. The southern Demo- 
ecrats have 35 chairmanships, including Maryland, one of the 
South Atlantic States. 

You were in favor of free silver to put up the farmers’ 
prices, and in favor of free trade to put them down. You 
destroyed the sugar industry of Louisiana and Texas by putting 
sugar on the free list, because you said it was an artificial and 
not a legitimate industry, and should not be fostered by the 
Government; yet you appropriate $100,000 in the Agricultural 
bill to encourage cattle raising and general production in the 
sugar-growing sections of the South. 

By putting sugar on the free list you take $50,000,000 an- 
nually from the Treasury and increase the price of sugar. To 
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ennply this revenue you have imposed an income tax upon the | draw their checks against what little balance they may have 
\merican people. ‘The result of your action is that you impose | in the bank. 
jitional burdens on the people by the income tax, add to the Under this law the people are obliged now to pay a tax on 
ce of the sugar they use, take away $50,000,000 revenue from | telegrams and on telephone messages, to pay a tax on a mort 
freasury, and add to the profits of the Sugar Trust. | gage which they may be obliged to place upon their homes, and 
{ have often tried to study why the Democratic Party is un- | in fact pay a tax on every activity in which they may be e 
recessful in its conduct of the affairs of the Nation. I have gaged, in order that you may continue on in your mad race of 
never had the opportunity of serving in Congress during aj} extravagant waste of public funds. Economy is an unknown 
Democratic administration until now, and that opportunity to | quantity with the Democrats in control. You not only deprive 
study the reasons for Democratic failure at close range has | the Government of the revenue which it should naturally 
civen me the information which I have all my life unsuccess- | receive by admitting foreign-made goods into American ports 
fully endeavored to obtain, free, but you take away the opportunity of the American work 

Whenever the Democrats are in control of the Nation the} man to make a livelihood and hand that opportunity over to 
South dominates. A study of the question at close range, with the workmen of the world. You see nothing but the Sout} 
the Democrats in control, convinces me that the failure of the | you know nothing of the North or of its needs; you have de 
Democrats in national affairs is in a large measure due to | stroyed the fabric of prosperity; you have created adversity 
southern domination, poverty, want, and despair throughout the land. 

The South, with its 29,000,000 people, 23,000,000 of whom _ The 125 men in the House, representing the 23,000,000 people 
live on farms, sends 125 Democratic Members to the House of living on farms, dictate to all the rest of the American peo 
Representatives. This number comes from the South in season | Without knowing anything at all of their needs. 
amd out, regardless of what the politics of the Nation may be. Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
The men from the South rank on the committees. They obtain | Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
the chairmanships when the Democrats come into power. They California—12 States—elect 230 of the 435 Members of the 
shape the policies of the Democratic Party. Their business is House. These 12 States have 50 per cent of the population, 
that of cotton raising. The world is their market. They are | three-fifths of the voters, five-sixths of the wage earners in manu 
for free trade because of their desire to exchange their cotton | facturing institutions, fifteen billion of the twenty billion of value 
for European-made goods, believing that they can get them | of manufactured products, 50 per cent of the farm values; they 
cheaper than by buying them at home. They have no con- | Pay $282,000,000 of the $380,000,000 collected from internal 
cern for, and no knowledge of, the industrial needs of the | revenue, $35,000,000 of the $45,000,000 paid in corporation taxes 
North, and all the legislation enacted by a Democratic Congress | for 1914, $24,000,000 of the $28,000,000 income tax; they have 
is sure to be detrimental to the industrial development and | four billion out of the five billion of savings deposits, and are 
iinst the welfare of the North. 
The North has 71,000,000 people. It has 165 Democratic in the fabric of America’s activities justifies, but they have not 
Members in the present Congress. One would naturally believe had it under the present administration. Do you wonder that 
that 165 is more than 125, but in this instance that is not the they complain? 

ise, for the 125 Democratic Members from the South dominate You have passed legislation to regulate the conduct of the t 
the 165 Democratic Members from the North and bind and gag | thousand different kinds of business in which the American | 
them in caucus, so that they are obliged to vote for whatever ple are engaged, in which they have $250,000,000,000 of capital 
the southern Democrat proposes or be considered disloyal to | invested, and not a man north of Mason and Dixon's line, not 
their party. even a Democrat, was allowed to serve on the committee that 


The Democrats of the South do not understand the needs of | drafted the legislation and engineered it though the Hous 
None but men living in that section whose business is cotton 


the North. They can not be expected to. And although of the oo ; , 

71,000,000 living north of the Mason and Dixon line there are | T@!sing were given an opportunity to make a suggestion 
10,000,000 more living in the cities than in the country all the What the legislation should be. ; ) 
legislation proposed and enacted under the present Democratic You have thrown the business of the country Into chaos 


lministration has been against the industrial worker of the | ‘his legislation. No man knows how he is to be affected by 
ath The Clayton bill does more to disturb the business of the coun 
Nol ; 


You haye increased the imports by your free-trade policy; | “Y than any legislation which has been considered by this o1 
you have decreased the exports; you have reduced the revenue; | 22y other Congress during my recollection, and yet it wil 

you have taken 4,000,000 workmen out of employment; you | 20ted that the industrial and financial interests of the North 
1 ; : where the greatest development along these lines has take 
: place, had no part in the preparation of the legislation which s 


1ave destroyed investment, discouraged enterprise; you have 
vitally affects these interests; that no Representative of ei 


a 


r 
aus 


ee eI 


rented chaos in the industrial world from one end of the 
country to the other because of your legislation which admits 
free into American ports the products of European labor. 

You came into power on the promise of economy, but you have 


been recklessly extravagant in the expenditure of the public | Clayton antitrust bill. 


money. You have taken no account of the Nation’s needs: you The section of the country represented in Congr ss by men 
have destroyed the opportunity of the people to make a liveli- | having experience in business and understanding the country’s 
hood; you have taxed them in the name of war to meet your | business needs was ignored in the preparation of this bill, and 
extravagant expenditures. The appropriations during the ses-| the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee which framed 
sion of Congress recently closed amounted to approximately | the bill consisted of three southern Democrats—Ftoyp, of Yell 
$1,117,000,000 and were $90,000,000 more than those ever appro- | Ville, Ark., a town of 400 people, at the foot of the Ozark Moun 
priated by a session of Congress under Republican rule. tains, where no business transaction exceeding $1,000 has p 


ably ever been heard of; Crayton, of Eufaula, Ala., a tow! 


You have found yourselves unable to raise revenue to meet 





the ordinary running expenses of the Government without new | Whose most important business is conducted by a man who si 
taxation, and the President in his message to the joint session | hard-boiled eggs; and Carwin, of Alexandria, Va., a town wl 

of the House and Senate on September 5, 1914, recommended | Mark Twain said “ was the most finished city in the world, the 
that a new tax be levied upon the people to meet the extrava- | last nail having been driven in it, and that grass was grow 
gance indulged in by the administration. The general fund on | on its streets.” 

the day of the President’s message showed a balance of| _Do you wonder, and can the people of America wonder, that 
$120,000,000, $75,000,000 of which was on deposit in the national | the business of the country is paralyzed by legisla! 

banks drawing 2 per cent interest, but the President said it | from such a source? 

on not be wise for the Government to draw checks against The people of the United States will not continue to submit to 
H's own deposits to meet the Government’s obligations, but on| this kind of administration of their affairs. They have the 


the other hand he considered it wise to keep the Treasury 
aaa by levying a new tax on the already overburdened 
MOT) e, 
; rhe banks that had this $75,000,000, on which they were pay- 
poe * per cent, were drawing from 7 per cent to 12 per cent 
= cone pepe upon the location of the bank, but the 
ts cae ana n did _— think it wise to draw its checks against 
that induced oe deposit in these banks, and instead of doing 
ine a tok you ge ntlemen of the Congress to pass a law levy- 
5 4 tax upon the peoples’ necessities, which compels them to 


men to speak along economical and conservative lines. he 
have a right to expect their representatives here to protect th: 


not to destroy them or to use them merely as instrumentaliti 


feeding a lot of job holders. 


They can supply the remedy, and that remedy is to ele 
men to the Congress of the United States and to the Presi 


certainly entitled to the consideration which their importance 


tO 


the Democratic or Republican Party north of the Mason and 
Dixon line was permitted to assist in the preparation of the 


right, when they select men to speak for them, to expect these 


rights, conserve their interests, and protect their investments: 
to fill the Treasury of the United States for the purpose of 


The people are the Government. They have the power 






























































































































































































dency who will represent not only the South but the North 
us ell, and not only the agricultural interests but the in- 
d interests of the country; men who will conserve and 
not destroy industry; men who will encourage investment, not 
d it away; men who realize the importance of prosperity 
t © believe in the encouragement of American business, |} 
in tecting the American market for the American people; | 
WW e a comprehensive knowledge of the Nation’s needs in 
all its varied industries, and who will legislate to meet these 
1 ul protect them from invasion by the products of Euro- 
joe factories and workshops. 
fie motto of the American Government should be “ the wel- | 
fare, the prosperity, and the happiness of the American people.” | 
The legislation should tend toward opening the American work- 
shop, giving the American workman employment, bringing hap- 
piness to American homes. In short, our policy should always | 
b a first | 
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bill (H. R. 4899) to fix the standard barrel 
bles, and other dry commodities 
Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, the Tuttle bill (H. R. 4899), 
entitled “A bill to fix the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, 
and other dry commodities,” is substantially the same as what 
is known as the Weeks bill, which passed the Senate last winter. 
The Tuttle bill fixes a standard barrel for fruits and vegetables, 
and fixes a standard barrel for cranberries of the same 
dimensions as the standard cranberry barrel authorized by the 
legislatures of the principal cranberry-producing States, includ- 
ing Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. Permit me to 
state that in 1913 the total crop of cranberries of the United 
States amounted to about 700,000 barrels, of which a little over 
one-half, or about 400,000 barrels, were produced in the sixteenth 
district of Massachusetts, the district which includes Cape Cod, 
and which district I have the honor to represent in Congress. 
Ve import no cranberries, but we export a considerable quan- 
tity, which I trust may be increased, to Canada and Europe. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill benefits alike the fruit 
and vegetable growers and also the consumers. At present 
there is an universal distribution of the products of the field 
which by the trainload cross the State lines daily, furnishing 
the food supply of the people. Should not the Congress facili- 
tate this traffic instead of leaving the regulation of the size 
of barrels, for example, to the legislatures of the 48 States, 
who, because Congress does not act, pass legislation without 
uniformity, which is a serious handicap to this interstate trade? 
That at present a shipper is unable to comply with the regu- 
lations of the different States with any one package was well 
pointed out by the testimony before the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures of the House of Representatives on 
March 18, 1914, by Mr. N. P. Westcott, of Onley, Va., repre- 
senting the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, a co- 
operative organization of about 5,000 small growers. 
Iie stated on page 10 of the printed report of these hearings: 


for fruits, vegeta- 


1 
aiso 


We are constantly confronted with this fact: Every State has a law 
fixing the size of barrels. In this bill you would not be doing any new 
thing. You are not really establishing an innovation, you are not 
imposing a requirement where no requirement has existed before. 

The effort is to substitute for all these various standards a uniform 
requirement, so that the farmer, the small farmer more especially, can 
understand just what the standard is. 


We ship our goods into 40 different States. Every one of those 
States has its own law fixing the size of the barrel. 3ut there is no 
uniformity in the requirements of the different States. There is the 


itest confusion. We find that one State may have a standard which 
is below that of another State, and then we go into still another State 





and find that the standard established by that State is above the 
standard established in some other State. For instance, if we want to 
sell sweet potatoes In Massachusetts, we find we have to put 150 pounds 
of sweet potatoes in a barrel, and 172 pounds of Irish potatoes. In 
some other States it is a question of volume. The whole thing is 
vastly conflicting, confusing, and chaotic. 

If we were to adopt a barrel, if we could adopt a barrel that would 
meet the requirements of the most extreme of the State laws in States, 
for instance, in which the requirements were not as high as the re- 
quirements in our State, we would be selling our goods in competition 


with the local producers, and thus we would be at a great disadvantage. 
In the actual conduct of our business we have found that that differ- 
ence in the requirements of the various States has imposed every year 


upon our producers a large aggregate expense which is a waste. It 
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does not mean anything; it does not serve any useful purpose in our 
work of distributing these goods. 


It puts a tax upon our industry which has to be paid, partly by 
the farmer and partly by the consumer, in the cost of the goods. 


He also stated, on page 11: 

I believe that this measure is more in the interests of the individuals 
and unorganized farmers than any other person or interest in 
United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if the Members of the House will 
take the trouble to read the statements of Mr. Westcott and 
Mr. John C. Makepeace, president of the Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association, and Dr. Stratton, the director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and other experts they will be convinced 
forthwith of the necessity for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be asked why should there be a barrel 
of different size for the cranberries, and also why should not 
the provisions of the bill be permissible instead of mandatory. 
While [I should like to dwell upon the wonderful development of 
the cranberry industry, with which so many able men on Cape 
Cod are identified, I shall confine myself to merely stating here 
some of the reasons why these cranberry growers and experts 
have found a special barrel for cranberries absolutely neces- 
sary. 


the 


REASONS FOR A SPECIAL CRANBERRY BARREL, 

They are as follows: 

Iirst. It is the only berry or small fruit shipped in barrels 
and is entirely different in character from any other commodity 
marketed in barrels. Trade customs and general convenience 
demand this. 

Second. It is a perishable fruit, and must be treated as such 
throughout the process of storing, curir transporting, and 
marketing. 

Third. While preduced mostly in three States—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin—it is marketed in every part of 
North Americi 

Fourth. For such a wide distribution the package must be 
suitable. An act of legislation can not, of itself, make any other 
sized barrel suitable for cranberries. 

Fifth. All berries must reach destination tightly packed. 
This means they must be well shaken and pressed into barrel. 
A barrel with little curvature of stave is necessary for this 
purpose. 

Sixth. Cranberries can not be stored in barrels or other pack- 
ages having great bulk; the small size of the fruit retards cir- 
culation of air, which is essential to prevent deterioration. 

Seventh. The flour barrel—7,056 cubic inches—was tried in 
the early days of cranberry shipments and found unsuitable, 
and its use had to be eliminated. It gave too large a mass of 
fruit; its contents were short lived and liable to fermentation. 
It was impossible to pack it so as to arrive at destination in 
tight condition. 

Highth. The cranberry barrel is embodied in laws of the prin- 
cipal States where cranberries are grown commercially, and 
this standard is universally recognized and accepted by the buy- 
ing trade throughout the country. 

Ninth. Time and experience have demonstrated that this bar- 
rel is the most economical and convenient size for marketing 
eranberries. It is well defined by State laws and well known 
in the trade, affording the best possible guaranty against short 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the reasons why the provisions of 
this bill should be mandatory and not permissible are equally 
strong. They are as follows: 


REASONS FOR 


iw 
* 5» 


THE MANDATORY PROVISIONS. 


First. There is no reason for establishing a standard unless 
it mandatory. <A “permissive standard” is a misnomer. 
You may as well have a “permissive dollar,” a “ permissive 
bushel,” a “ permissive yard.” 

Second. In practice nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand of the intelligent producers, distributors, and those 
having to do with administration of standard-measure laws 
want mandatory national standard barrels for the same reason 
that they want standard bushels—to prevent fraud, to insure 
uniformity, to inspire confidence, to facilitate trade. 

Third. It is a mistaken idea that the small isolated producer 
is protected by the right to ship in any sized barrel. A 
standard-sized package of produce will command a standard 


is 


‘ 
‘ 


price. A package which is off size is without a standard of 
value and affords a splendid excuse for the unscrupulous 


dealer to pay the shipper whatever he likes. Such a package 
is always a handicap to its contents and an expense to the 
original user. 
Fourth. There is economy and profit in the use of standard- 
ized packages, and the farmer or producer, be he ever so small 
| or isolated, knows it, and will always aim to reap the benefits 














E eit. He is not the fool that advocates of a permissive stand- 
| d represent him to be; they are trying to picture a man who 
es not exist. 


' . 

rifth. It is a mistaken argument that the small isolated pro- 

; er can not readily obtain supplies of standard packages. 
ristribution is surprisingly complete, even to the most remote | 


Sixth. The argument that an innocent producer may by mis- 
cet hold of an off-sized barrel, and thereby be liable | 
ninishment, is hardly worthy of serious consideration. 
‘sized barrels are going to be increasingly difficult to | 
n. This innocent producer is not prevented from putting | 
nroduce into any sized barrel he sees fit to use, so long | 
e does not try to make an undersized barrel take the 
. of the national standard package in trade; if he persists | 
is. it is questionable how long he is entitled to the designa- | 
if ‘‘ innocent.” 

Seventh. Moreover, the farmer who thinks he wants the right 
any sized barrel in order to save himself labor or ex- 
se or to save prosecution is putting forth much effort to | 
t others from getting what they need and at the same 
is building up a lot of trouble for himself. When he 
nters the pure-food regulation requiring net weight to 
mped on packages, he will be obliged to provide himself 
vith weighing apparatus and stamps and use them for “ach | 
»—a considerable work to undertake. With a uniform | 

dard package, weighing of each is unnecessary. 
th. Why should not the producer or farmer, be he large 
il, expect to deal on the basis of standardized, uniform, 

nd well-known measures, the same as everyone else? 
; ith. Enforcement of law becomes exceedingly difficult for 
fficials and unsatisfactory to public when permissive standard 
ttempted. 

The distribution of common products of the field is 
‘sal. Thousands of carloads cross State lines daily. It 
food supply of the people. It must move smoothly, 
it interruption, without danger of hold up. Stop this 
day and distribution is seriously affected; stop it a 
i] there is suffering in the centers of population. It is 
ty of Congress to facilitate this movement, instead of 


e 


| 
cing localities. | 
! 
i 





its regulation, as to packages, to the legislatures of 48 | 


; tes, which are obliged, because of the inactivity of Congress, 

separate action for their own protection. This State 

tion lacks uniformity and is a serious hindrance to 

state trade, a hindrance which, as to barrel laws and 

ations, is having an amazing annual growth and calls for 

diate cheek. The time has arrived when a shipper can not 

y with the barrel regulations of all States with any one 
re, try as hard as he may. 

\i Sperker, in conclusion, inasmuch as both mandatory 

and the provisions for a special barrel for cranberries 

re necessary and as a standard barrel for fruits and vegetables 

enefit alike the farmers and fruit growers, the distributors, 

ast, but not least, the consumers, I ask the Members 








benefit 


any 


ury. 





of e House to join together in the support of this splendid 
l ipon which the distinguished Representative from New 
Ji vy has given so much intelligent work. I sincerely trust | 


iis meritorious bill may receive the hearty indorsement | 


\Mlembers of this House. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 
Ix tHe House or REepresEeNnTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 9, 1915, 


‘ t ll (II. R. 20150) making appropriations for the current and 


expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling | 


at 


supuiations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
ppi [Mr. Harrrson] seeks to amend the item in this bill 
if to pay each member of the Choctaw Tribe $200. The 
as follows: 
e Secret 
to tl 


ns of Oklahoma entitled under existing law to share in the 


{ said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belong- | 


~ said tribes 
held by 


Tr ‘ . 
Interior, 


in the United States Treasury or deposited in any 
any official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 


tary of the Interfor be, and he is hereby, authorized | 
» enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes | 


in his discretion, 
of such 


heirs, are Indians 


lien for attorneys’ 
passage of this act 


withhold 
restricted 
paid to the enrolled memlb« 


Provided, That 


wl 


blood belong to the restricted « 


in 


( 
Io 
Hl SS 


h 
sucn 


Indians 


fees 


is 


or 


I 





and $100 per capita In the case of the 
made under such rules and regulation 
may prescribe : 
or their 


ens 


by 


tl 


t 
rt 


wayv0 


‘ 


rrovi« 
hear 


The amendment offered by him at 


Provided, however, 


of this act with 
until Congress shall haye determine 
taws whose names do ri 

| Oklahoma, 


resp 


Ti 


cr 


hot 


at 


to 


the 


the 


aA pt 


vision, now in the bill, is as fo 


p! 


al 


ViSi 


1 


on 


Liaw 


iows 


Mr. Speaker, if this amendment 


left mi: 


saries of life. 
give these 


REPORT 


iny of these 
port, and unless this Congress gives them this money 
them, including women and children, will suffer for the 
that this House should 
that 





I submit 
Indians the 
Interior has asked for, namely, $200 per capit 
money, and if they have to wait for their money un 
rison bill passes both Houses of ( 
they will never get their money from the United States Tr 
Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the Interior 
passage of the Harrison |} 
ceived by me. 


should 
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House, it would cause much suffering 
dians now legally on the rolls in Oklahoma. 
that these Indians are mainly dependent on their coito 


for money to live upon. 


be 


among 





vd 


the 
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Che 


5S we 


rT 


K Iie 
IK 


The low price of cotton this y 
anything fi 


Indians 


payment 


ill 


not to exceed $200 per capita in the case of the Choctaws | the final rolls there is inclosed 


without 


the 


‘ongress 


t] 
the 








fo low lug 


It is as follows, namely: 


for 


r th 


Departme! 





and b 


A 
1 


OoOnnoses 


OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ‘ERIO! 
(HI. R, ) 
THE SECRETARY < HY 
Washington J 
My Drar Mr. SrepHens: I have the honor to refer } 
munication of August 12, 1914, from Hon. ¢ D. Cal 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the H 
Sentatives, with which wa inclosed a copy of H. R 
“A bill to reopen the rolls of the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
provide for the awarding of the rights secured to cert 
the fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
September 27, 1830.” He also referred to H. R. 4536 
that I consider the two bills together and make a repo 
Upon examination of H. R. 4536, I find that said 
with H. R. 19213, introduced by Mr. Harri . of Mi 
Sixty-second Congress, second ssion, upon which 1 
the department submitted to your committee a report 
1912. H. R. 12586, introduced in the present C ! 
RISON, is a similar bill to the above-mentioned bills ex: 
IT. R. 12586 an additional paragraph is included in 
vide for the enrollment of all persons who were identit 
Choctaws by the Dawes Commission in its report of Mat 
commonly known as the McKennon roll, and of all pe 
as Mississippi Choctaws by the Daw Com yn 
1899, to March 4, 1907, whose identification was 
Secretary of the Interior but who names did not appe 
citizenship rolls of the Choctaw and Ch casaw Natior 
The claims of Mississippi Choctaw Indians to recogni 
of the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma and to share in 
said nation are based upon article 14 of the treaty of 
1830. (7 Stat. L., 5.) Pursuant to t rins of the 
number of Choctaws were transferred from M issippi 
west, later known as India re rritor Che Choet 
moved and their d lar V t iin 
known as the Cho ‘ 
number of Choctaws 1 DI 
under the provisions of 
Said articl 14 | l 
should not lose the 7] Ie ( taw Zé 
removed were not to 1 nti d to part of the ¢ 
The Indians who ren ied behind un provisior 
14 received cither land in Mississippi o 
eants the right to enter iblic nds in rta ‘ 
part of said scrip, however, was ter n l 
Some of the fourteenth-article claimants iter mad 
and joined the main body of the tribe in the India: 
Choctaw Council by vai is Ss! oO ced the 1 nh 
Mississippi Choctaws to r e to t n 
them to do so. 
Under the provisions of the Atoka me \ 
Chickasaw ‘Tribes contained in t ut ‘ y 
(30 Stat. L., 495), ipplement 
of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641), 
purpose of carrying o the provisior 
of individual Mississippi Chocta Ir 
| enrolled as entitled to share n 
were fully considered | t Cr 
and by the department after 1 
ample opportunity to n 
cure in support tl laim ’ 
prove descent from n tor 1 
under the provisions of arti 14 of treat 
The history of tl 1) ( 1 
Mississippi Choctaw imants is very iul yut in 
of April 14, 1914, from William 0. Beall, at o1 t 
the Commission to the Five Civilized Tri \ 
closed for your information. 
For your further information as to the hi 
Choctaw claims and of the department action in t 
a copy of departmen 


this 
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2, 1912, 
I 





to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
louse of Representatives. 
Judge William H. H. Clayton, in his decision in the case of Jack 


Amos v. The Choctaw Nation, a copy of which may be found in the 
appendix of the annual report of the Commission to the Five Civilized 


Tribes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, said that no treaty or 
acts of the Choctaw Council or of any officer of the Choctaw Council 
since the treaty of 1830 could be cited, or at least he had not found 
them, whereby any right or privilege had been conferred, granted, or 
recognized in or to a Mississippi Choctaw so long as he remained away 
from his people, and that no right was recognized or conferred upon | 
such absent Indian except upon the condition that he should remove | 
to the nation, and the right was not to be consummated or enjoyed 
until actual removal. 


Mississippi Choctaw Indians who, while the opportunity was theirs 
under the privileges accorded them, refused to emigrate with the tribe 
to the new country west, and who never shared in the burdens and 
hardships of the pioneer life incident to the establishment of the new 
tribal government west of the Mississippi, have at this late date (now 
that the tribal property of the Choctaw Nation made valuable by the 
emigrants is being divided per capita among the enrolled recognized 
citizens of the nation) no equitable right to share in said property: 

With respect to the persons who were identified by the Dawes Com- 


mission as Mississippi Choctaws under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495), but who failed to remove 
and make settlement in the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, as required 


by the act of Congress of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641, secs. 41, 42, 
43, and 44), it may be said that, irrespective of their unfortunate con- 
dition of poverty and ignorance, there is no ground, legal or equitable, 
for holding the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations responsible for the 
failure of said identified persons to comply with the law as to removal 
and settlement. No obligation rested upon the United States to provide 
means for the removal of such Indians. 

Referring to the class of claimants whose names were contained in 
an identification roll submitted by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes on March 10, 1899, but never approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, your attention {s invited to the fact that the commission soon 
recognized the inaccuracy and incompleteness of that roll and requested 
the department to disregard it and to return the same to the commis- 


sion. In order that there might be no doubt as to the standing of said 
roll, it was disapproved by the department on March 1, 1907. The 
larger part of the persons whose names were contained on that dis- 


approved roll were afterwards placed on the approved identification 
rolls, and those who complied with the law as to removal and settlement 
were enrolled on the final rolls of Mississippi Choctaw Indians, 

In the investigation and examination of Mississippi Choctaw claims 
made in 1900 and the years following by the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes every effort that was possible to be made was made by 
said commission to reach all persons who had any equitable claim to 
recognition as Mississippi Choctaws, and especially to find those who 
were full-blood Choctaw Indians. 

H. R. 4536 and H. R. 12586 in effect provide, so far as the Mississippi 
Choctaw claimants are concerned, a general reopening of the rolls of 


the Choctaw Nation, necessitating a review of all the cases which had 
been adversely decided by the United States courts, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw citizenship court, as 
well as the consideration of claims not heretofore presented or con- 
sidered, and empower the Secretary of the Interior to determine the 
rights of the claimants upon such evidence as may be produced by 
the applicants, without regard to any adverse judgment or decision | 
heretofore rendered by any court, or Commission to the Five Civilized 


Tribes, or the Department of the Interior, and without regard to any 
condition or disability heretofore imposed by any act of Congress. 

The records of the department show that Mississippi Choctaw claim- 
ants have been to an unusual extent the victims of numerous extortionate 
contracts, and the correspondence in many cascs indicates that con- 
tracts were obtained through misrepresentations as to the facts, and in 
some that such contracts were obtained from claimants who be- 
lieved that the persons obtaining the contracts were Government agents. 
Your attention is invited to the report of Inspector McLaughlin, of this 
department, which report appears in print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 10, 1914, commencing on page 13022. 

Referring to section 9 of said bills I am of the opinion that, in view 
of the large amount of tribal property yet to be disposed of and of 
other matters affecting the tribes, it would be inadvisable to abolish the 
tribal organization of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations at 
present time. 

In view of the facts as presented to me I am of the opinion that no 
legislation should be enacted for the reopening of the rolls of the 


cases 


Choctaw Nation for the benefit of the Mississippi Choctaw claimants. 
Very truly, yours, 
FRANKLIN K,. LANE, 
Hion. JOHN H, STEPHENS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, this same bill of Mr. Harrison’s, H. R. 12586, 


was by myself as chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee of | under no legal, equitable, or moral obligation to enroll the Mississippi 


this House submitted to a subcommittee of five members of that 
committee. That subcommittee made an adverse report on the 
bill to the full committee. This bill is now the pending business 
before our committee, and I submit that it would be highly 
improper for this House to pass upon this great question by 
adopting the Harrison amendment to this bill, which amendment, 
if adopted, would presuppose the action of that committee and 
decide 
alluded to, and override the adverse report of Secretary Lane 
and of the subcommittee of the Indian Committee on the Harri- 
son bill 


Mr. Speaker, that report is as follows: 


REPORT ON H.R. 12586. 
JANUARY 2, 1915. 
Hion. Joun H. EPHENS, 
Chairman Committce on Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Your subcommittee appointed to investigate and report on 
H. R. 12586 begs leave to submit the following observations: 
A careful and painstaking investigation of all treaties, laws, and 
other records bearing on this claim, including hearings lasting from 


April 1, 1914, until August 27, 1914, was gone into by your committee. 
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| affiliate with the tribe. 





the | 


| their nation 


| tended to the Mississippi Choctaw claimants until July 1, 
. : - | the Mississippi Choctaws five years to move on 
upon the merits of the Harrison bill, H. R. 12586, above 





H. R. 12586 directs: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior to enroll certain Mississippi Choe- 
taws upon the rolls of the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma with a full 
participation in their tribal estate. 

2. To —— the Choctaw rolls for 
more alleged claimants. 

There are some Choctaws still remaining in Mississippi who have 


the adjudication of 20,000 or 


| persistently refused and successfully resisted all efforts of the Federal 


Government and the Choctaw Nation to have them move West and 


The testimony before the subcommittee discloses many thousands of 
persons of doubtful descent, African and other, living in Mississippi and 
surrounding States, who have attempted to assert claims as Choctaw 
Indians. 

Such Indians of real Choctaw 


blood as still reside in Mississippi 


appear to take little interest in the claims asserted by their alleged 
attorneys. On the other hand, those claiming remote Indian blood 


and of doubtful descent have manifested much interest in being enrolled 
and sharing in a division of the Choctaw funds in Oklahoma. 

The contention of these latter seems to have been inspired and 
augmented by certain attorneys who have sent agents among these 
people advising them that they were Indians and taking contracts for 
their enrollment for a contingent fee of from 30 to 40 per cent of 
recovery, and in many instances a small cash retainer in addition. 

According to statements and admissions of these attorneys and their 
agents, two firms alone, those of Cantwell & Crews, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Ballinger & Lee, of Washington City, D. C., and Ardmore, Okla., 
hold contracts with 15,596 individuals, carrying provisions for fees 
aggregating $10,882,815. 

The testimony further shows that a syndicate for the purpose of 
securing the enrollment of Mississippi Choctaws and a participation in 
the tribal estate of the western Choctaws has been formed under the 
name ‘‘ The Texas-Oklahoma Investment Co.,” capitalized at $100,000, 
$25,000 of which has been paid in and used. ‘The directors of this 
corporation are S. L. Hurlbut, of El Campo, Tex.; H. Masterson and 

’. A. Smith, of Houston, Tex.; and T. B. Crews and H. J. Cantwell, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

This claim of the Mississippi Choctaw attorneys for enrollment of 
their clients and participation in the Choctaw Nation’s estate is by no 
means a new contention. The claim was, under direction of law, fully 
adjudicated by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (House Doe. 


274, 55th Cong., 2d sess.) and afterwards by the Federal court, to 
which appeal was taken (Jack Amos et al. v. The Choctaw Nation, 


Decisions of United States Courts in Indian Territory, 465), both de- 
= being adverse to the Mississippi Choctaw contention for enroll- 
ment. 

In rejecting the claim of nonresident Mississippi Choctaws the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes said, in part: 

“This historical review of the acquisition of this territory by the 
Choctaw Nation and its subsequent legal relations to it makes it clear 
in the opinion of this commission that the Mississippi Choctaws are not 
under their treaties entitled to all rights of Choctaw citizenship, ex- 
cept an interest in the Choctaw annuities, and still continue their resi- 
dence and citizenship in Mississippi.” (House Doc. 274, 55th Cong., 
2d sess.) 

In affirming the decision the United States District Court for the 
Central District of Indian Territory closed its decision with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“To permit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their veins, who, 65 years ago, broke away from their kindred and their 
nation, and during that time, or the most of it, have been exercising 
the rights of citizenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of another 
nation, and have become strangers to the people, to reach forth their 
hands from their distant and alien homes and lay hold on a part of the 
public domain, the common property of the people, and appropriate to 
their own use, would be unjust and inequitable. It is therefore the 
opinion of the court that the absent Mississippi Choctaws are not 
entitled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw Nation. The action 
of the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed and a decree will be 
entered for the Choctaw Nation.” (Jack Amos et al. v. The Choctaw 
Nation, Decisions of United States Courts in Indian Territory, 465.) 

An appeal was taken from these decisions by the attorneys for the 
Mississippi Choctaws to the Supreme Court of the United States and 


| the Jack Amos case was dismissed upon motion of the attorneys for 


the Mississippi Choctaws (190 U. S., 873). 

Several years subsequent to the date of these decisions excluding the 
Mississippi Choctaws from enrollment this matter was again taken up 
and readjusted by the legally constituted authorities of the Federal 
Government and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in Oklahoma, by 
which agreement the Mississippi Choctaws were given additional time 
for identification and establishment of bona fide residence in the Choc 
taw Nation in Indian Territory. (Supplemental agreement, “An act to 
ratify and affirm the agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians, etc.,”’ approved July 1, 1902.) 

The Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma has dealt justly and liberally 
with the Mississippi Choctaws, always granting them full citizenship in 
with all emoluments thereto whenever they would agree 
to affiliate with the tribe, and the Choctaw Nation in Otrlahoma is 
Choctaws as citizens of the tribe in the West at this time. 

By the agreements negotiated between the Federal Government and 
the Choctaw Nation all native western Choctaws were required to be on 
the reservation by June 28, 1898, or stand debarred from enrollment 
and participation in the tribal estate forever thereafter, and this rule 
has been strictly adhered to. 

The time for establishment cf residence on the reservation was ex 
i 1903, giving 
reservation after 
been closed to the 


the 
the time for establishment of had 
native Choctaws. 

After 11 years were consumed by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes in making up the rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Naticns, 
such rolls were affirmatively closed by action of Congress on March 4, 
1907. 

The rolls of the Choctaw Nation were held open to the Mississippi 
Choctaws from 1830 until March 4, 1907, giving the Mississippi Choc 
taws 77 years in which to complete enrollment, with full benefits of 
citizenship. 

The Federal Government as such is neither legally nor equitably obli- 
gated to enroll Mississippi Choctaws with the Choctaws west, and is 
under only such moral obligation to the Mississippi Choctaws as is due 
to dependent North American Indians who were originally occupants 
and owners of the soil and who have been deprived of their patrimony 


such residence 


| by white settlers, 


ee 
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"| passage of H. R. 12586 would completely upset and undo 11 | application that the applicant or ancestor of the applicar 
‘ s of careful, painstaking work of the Interior Department in settling | ceived patent of land under the fourteenth article of the treat 
fairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, turn the wheels of progress or scrip in lieu thereof, if found entitled t nrollm 


rd for more than 20 years, and, as has been said by President 


open up a Pandora's box of troubles which the life of the pres- | 
ration might not closed.” 
| 
} 


see 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this amendment was a direction to 


comlnission to enroll oDly Indians who remeved to Ok 


passage of H. R. 12586 would doubtless result in stupendous | prjor to February 1, 1907, and made | ati for 

of millions of dollars against the Federal Government on the | 7... oe pe eee mat S Beans SUE Shean ; 
the Oklahoma Choetaws because of a division of their funds Che gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON 

persons whom the Federal commissions and Federal courts have | House, as I have before quoted, that 

were not entitled thereto. 





s for enormous attorneys’ fees, running into millions of dollars, 
it inducement for procuring additional contracts from spuri- 


mants, 


passage would lend encouragement to grafting attorneys with | 





I notice that in 1910, on 
It should have been February 22 


the gentleman 


February 2—- 


who just asked that 1estior 


. ubecommittee therefore recommends that the Harrison bill Meaning myself 
R — be not favorably reported by the House Committee 0n | yoog tis language in offering an amendment to the Ind 
rs yil f 2» enre of » j ‘ 1 i » 
lly submitted. bill to take care of the Mississippi Choctaws 








G. Chairman, 


J. D. 

Rosr. P. | 

P. P. CAMPBELL. 

Speaker, this bill, in plain language, would direct the 

: y of the Interior to within nine months put on the 

l of the Oklahoma Choctaws all of the Mississippi Choctaws, 

effect, this bill would do so without regard to any ad- 

\ . judgment or decision of any court or commission or of the 
Department of the Interior or any act of Congress. 

Mir. Speaker, in all of my legislative history I have never 

fi 1 a bill that proposes to set aside with impunity acts of 

Congress, judicial opinions, and the acts of the Department of 


CARTER, 


LL. 
El 


*B I 


z 
ts 


He then proceeds to read what I said about the M 
Choctaws in Oklahoma—and not in Mississippi—who had r 
moved to Oklahoma and there applied for citizenshi I 
no reference whatever in my resolution or speech thereon 
Mississippi Choctaws in Mississippi, and did not then, do not 
now, and never have, advocated the placing of the Mis 
Choctaws residing in Mississippi on the rolls, and the gent 
from Mississippi shall not make the false impression o1 
country that I have done so. 
if not a erime, against helpless wards of the Governme! 


To do so would he a great it 


Pay of Rural Letter Carriers. 


e Interior. The only thing it does not set aside is the attor- hs 

fees, but confirms them in the following language, namely: cai ainiesaaed 7 
fees, g g 2 fi ; / J . py sal 
ntract now or hereafter made between any applicant EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


kor enrollment— 


‘ * * 


ney shall govern the amount of such fee. 


| subcommittee hearings show that this bill was drawn by 

of attorneys whose contract fees run into the millions, 

the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stands 
r for this legislative monstrosity. 

this is the gentleman who, on the floor of this 

H « during the debate on this bill, caused the following col- 


Speaker, 


———— 


HON. RICHARD W.AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, December 30, 191}, 


On the bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the servi 


; z Post Gflice Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
(see Recorp of January 8, 1913, page 1301) : for other purposes 
STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Mr. AUSTIN Mr. Speaker, I desire to trespass upon tl! 
Rien Sea Mr. 2 N. Mr. Speaker, lesit respi pon 


PHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has studied 
t ter and has been investigating it for a number of years, and I 
it he has greatly benefited all of us by his arguments. The 

I desire to ask is this: Whatever equities these 
se that have never moved to Oklahoma and still reside in 
n be against the United States Government for mis- 
1 and not against the Choctaw Indians who are in 
» have obeyed the Government in every respect, and who 
the lands patented to them and have had possession of them 





| 
Indians may | 
| 


Okla- | 


time of the House long enough to express my views on the 
vision of the pending bill directing that the pay of r 

rier on a route of 24 miles shall be 
per month. That is what 
voted an inerease of $100 


>1,200 per ann ~1 
we had in mind last year when 
per year, and little did we dre 
that any change in our plain intentions would be effected 
out our knowledge or consent. I am sure after full invest 

and consideration we were all virtually of one mind, nany 


MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I could not quite agree with that state that these eflicient and worthy carriers d , | a 
the gentleman from Texas. pO ES ie gee , eS , . : — 
CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota has again | entitled to this increase in comp tion, 




















ied, That said commis ion— 


‘aning the Dawes Commission— 
a tote to enroll all of the Mississipp! Choctaw Indians who 
Je Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, prior to February 


“es 


I not only favored the increase, but was and 








upon the rural letter carriers 
to the Members of ’ 
press of the country and the millions of farmers, w v" 
justly appreciate the splendid service rend m | 


Was not only ia} 


but has le { 


Congress, 


\ iH N. M Chairman, I vield the gentleman two minutes opinion an allowance should be granted to cover t | 
Mr. ¢ man, I want to ask the gentleman a question. Ij} ~*", a eee ee ee ee ee eo , 
t in 1910, on February 2, the gentleman who just asked that | maintenance O1 the carrier’s outfit. He should 
l : language in offering an amendment to the Indian this matter of extra allowance like a mounted city car 
») take care of the Mississippi Choctaws. ‘That was vv ; ae ins a arte ; 
ically, after the final rolls had been closed. Among| We have not only had to meet this | disregard 
u by the gentleman from Texas, chairman of the | present administration of an act of Congress an l an 
1 this: to a deserving class of officials, but : att nt to h 
( ian, there are vet 400,000 acres of land unallotted and } ] } f ine > i ] 
| in ak ; : change the method of paving for the Rural M ervice 
d still belonging to the Choctaw tribe, and f bl ee a a abs ° 1 needs p=! mg ! - Sod al 2 Sel I 
i l, before this land has gone from the power islating out of office 45.554 ru | letter ¢ 
f l ed States and into the hands of innocent purchasers practically lose outfit ‘ k, and so forth. to tl 
pp! Choctaw Indians should be protected, and every one | g9.000,000—and substituting an unsatisfactory 
enrollment should be enrolled and receive their pro rata| ;"’ ht pc ; ; 
tri estate. If that is not done, they will be knocking | ICC In this mection I wish » qu ( 
of Congress for the next 50 years, stating that their | which testify to the high standing of the men iced 
ed when they were just. It is the duty of this Gov- | ‘rrice It is an record that should command ’ ee 
in who its wards really are and to legally enroll | 7 Be “e ; a “ i pit ! I mand | 
et apart to them their property; and if we do not treat | Of every Member of Congress ‘ every Al 
y and fairly, 1 have committed a great ral | zen. Listen to this: Last year, out of this great army of 45 
moral obligation upon us and can never be paid . iemmcaanenit ai. ; } . 
. ; 3 ‘ as eve Ct a; men e senting ¢ Ss té Th, ract ry ¢ I 
I done to these sippi Choctaw Indians.”’ " — I pr = ry . +e 1 I ca J 5 
ker, this Peer cf 5 ates TE } 875 were removed, and of this imber 74 for intox t 
Ker, this unfounded and misleading statement made | aa for incompetency I ntul t} llont rc] 
ntlama Dee : ee . ° J - a = » i itd} Hey. ( re th ¢ { ( ( 
¢ ntle man from Mississippi does me a great injustice in | he excelled by any 43.534 men in ot! 
ee make the false impression on the House that | jn this or anv other country. T! 
ce ; advocating by my amendment the same thing that 1 tter carriers’ roll « £ hon 
t ew hie « J as ‘ i albiitl Oil i io 
iow by his amendment trying to accomplish. The vote casi a silliest a ; 
S olkar ha . r a 5; rt : I a AgAILI < 
: ik T, the two amendments are as wide apart as the | that the Members of this Hou cicvin 
. y ame 1dment is found on page 2218, ConcresstonaL unwilling to do an inking tn #1 
» ol hHhroare 99 * . ) itis, < ju I i 
s i Sebruary 22, 1910, and is as follows, viz: ish sacrifices. untiring effort 1] 
anata = alee of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which the Rural Mail Service. mad Nat ’ .» hi ' 
: » OLer— < avi » . 4) ‘ l | 
\nd so forth a boom to the farmers, and aided in inereasir 
the Post Office Department until for tl first 
CHATR\ mr} 7 . i 
ae HA RMAN rhe Clerk will read— shows a surplus. 
“And 80 forth. The attempt to inflict an injustice of the | | ' 1 


7, anc { oe ‘ ' , 1 
nd made application for citizenship, where it appears by said 


carriers, 
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In the fight to maintain the justness of their cause no agency 
eutside of Congress has rendered the carriers such valuable 
service as the Rural Free Delivery News of this ctiy. It has 
always been their active and faithful friend and champion. 

This contract scheme was never proposed until it was clearly 
demonstrated that the new tariff law was a failure, pot only 
in furnishing prosperity and employment to our people, but a 
decided failure by many millions of dollars in supplying suffi- 
cicht money to meet the running expenses of the Government, 
even under an administration pledged to strict economy. Be- 
cause this tariff law would not produce sufficient revenue it 


wits deemed best, right, and patriotic to cut off fifteen or eighteen | 


million dollars of the amount needed per annum for the Rural 
Delivery Service, turn out of office 43,534 honest, capable, and 
faithful carriers, and take from the deserving farmers, the main- 
stay, the backbone of this Republic, the blessing of an efficient, 
up-to-date mail service. If economy was required, if Govern- 
ment expenses needed reduction, why accomplish it at the ex- 
pense of the honest and industrious farmers? If placing this 
service under contract in order to save money is the correct 
thing to do, then a greater amount could be saved by putting 
all Government work or officials under contract, from Cabinet 
officers and Members of Congress, all down the line. The ad- 
ministration did not think it extravagant to spend $37,000,000 
for building railroads in far-away Alaska, or $40,000,000 to 
purchase second-hand ships for a so-called merchant marine. 
The people of this country are not going to permit any admin- 
istration or political party to cripple or destroy the present 
high-standard rural mail system. 

rhe people demand that this service be continued and ex- 
tended, and they further demand substantial Government aid 
in the construction and maintenance of their public highways. 
The question of transportation from the farm to the markets, 
rural credit, the making of country life more comfortable and 
attractive are uppermost in their thoughts, and they expect 
their Representatives in Congress to find an early way and 
method of bringing about these desirable results. 





If we neglect, fail, or refuse to heed their demands, which 
are just and reasonable, they will soon find others who will 
write upon the statute books their decrees. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN true House or RerreseNTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 30, 1914, 


On the bill (HI. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1916, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration, 
making appropriations for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, carries the enormous amount 
of more than $320,000,000. This is the largest sum ever appro- 
priated for this department for any one year in its entire his- 
tory. ‘This department is self-sustaining, and therefore pays 
its owh way. The department comes in direct contact with the 
people, and serves them as no other department of the Govern- 
ment. It renders service to more people than any other, and 
for this reason its efficiency and expense should be carefully 
looked after in order that it shall meet every requirement de- 
manded by the people. 

Each year it is the policy of the Government to extend its 
usefulness to the public and make it, if possible, of greater 
service and reduce the expense to the public. Only recently its 
service to the people has been extended very much for their 
benetit by adding the Parcei Post Service, which has reduced 
the cost of transportation on small packages, bringing the pro- 
ducer and consumer closer together, affording markets for 
products heretofore wasted and extending the opportunities 
for merchants and their customers. This has proven a great 
boon to the people, and will be of much greater benefit as the 
system is developed, carrying larger packages and reducing the 
cost of the service. 
value of it, and as they become better acquainted with it they 
will utilize more extensively the splendid opportunities it 
affords. 

rhe Post Office Department employs and requires more people 
to operate it than any other department of this great Govern- 
ment, and its employees come in direct contact daily with more 


The people are beginning to realize the | 
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people all over the country than any other. Its opportunity to 
be potential among the people, to direct thought, and mold 
public opinion is greater than any other department. Its thou- 
sands of city and rural carriers and postmasters are in con- 
stant touch with the people, and both have and exercise the op- 
portunity to manufacture public sentiment. They would differ 
from other people if they did not exercise this opportunity. 
They constitute a formidable army, penetrating every neighbor- 
hood in this great country, couriers of the news from house to 
house, arousing interest which manifests itself through public 
channels and frequently decides the fate of questions of great 
public concern. 

I know that some hold that the men thus employed do not 
exercise this opportunity, but all who maintain this position in- 
dulge in a theoretical view which is an idle dream and one that 
will never be realized. This is a Government of parties, and 
well it is for the welfare of the people who support it. Parties 
are essential to its good administration. Contending parties for 
power serve as checks and balances for good administration, for 
economical expenditures, and for wise, progressive, and con- 
structive legislation. Changes are made from one party to an- 
other for the purpose of improving the administration of public 
affairs, securing economy, improving the public weal, and the 
adoption of wise, progressive, and constructive legislation. 

Bipartisan cooperation has always proven futile to secure the 
proper safeguards essential to wise, frugal, and progressive ad- 
ministration. It is destructive of the principle upon which our 
Government was founded, a Government of parties, one to guard 
the work of the other, to criticize, so that the people may in- 
vestigate and understand the purpose of every publie act. Bi 
partisan administration fails to produce this result and there 
fore falls short of this beneficial purpose. 

Partisanship is defensible if properly exercised, as it is a 
proper means for the protection of the rights of the citizen and 
an assurance to him of a better administration of his Govern- 
ment. 

The right to select public officials should not be abridged, but 
should be extended as public requirements are enlarged. The 
tendency of late to abridge this privilege is the result of the 
growth of centralization of power, which sooner or later will 
prove injurious to the welfare of the citizen and result in the 
administration of public affairs inimical to the best interests 
of the people who must bear its burdens and execute its laws. 
The sooner this power is decentralized—the sooner the rights of 
the people thus taken away are surrendered back to theim—the 
better it will be for the future of this Republic. 

For years the tendency to centralization of power has been 
growing with alarming rapidity. It augurs no good for the 
public. It is taking the people’s Government away from them. 
and the farther it is taken away the less interest they will 
have in it and the less fealty for it. A cardinal principle upon 
which this Government was founded was the closer the relation 
between the Government and the people the more the people 
would be interested and the more enduring and substantial the 
Government would be, the greater its benefits to the people. 
We are drifting gradually but certainly away from this cardinal 
principle, one of the best in our faith. 

No more striking example of this is to be found than in this 
great department. In 1910 President Taft, by a blanket Execu 
tive order, placed all assistant postmasters under the classified 
service. Thus with one stroke of the pen thousands of men who 
held office for a fixed term of four years without examination to 
determine their qualifications—and many of whom could not 
have passed—had their tenure of office fixed for life. Again, in 
October, 1912, this same President, by Executive order, placed 
fourth-class postmasters, without regard to qualifications, under 
the classified service, again changing the fixed tenure of office 
of thousands of officials into a life tenure. Both of these were 
rewards for political services. This last order was so obnoxious 
to the public sense of propriety that President Wilson moditied 
it by throwing all these offices open to competitive examination. 
Here were examples of the abuse of Executive authority in re 
warding “political heelers” for political assistance. A more 
glaring example of “ machine methods” search would be made 
in vain to find. 

Would any man attempt to defend or even justify this bold 
effort other than for party expediency? This transferred the 
selection of more than 50,000 public officials entirely away from 
the people, beyond any voice of theirs, to a commission here 11 
Washington City. Is this method employed for the selection of 
officials calculated to increase the interest of the people in their 
Government? Is it fair to say to the people, “ You can pa) 
the official, must accept his service, but shall have no yoice in 
his selection”? Does anyone flatter himself with the belicf 
that this will bring the Government closer to the people and 
sarry out the hope of its founders? 
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\re not the people qualified to select the officials who are to 
ve them? Has the spirit of Jefferson forever vanished, no | is changed. It is a » the ad lis 
<er a living hope of the endurance of the sreat Republic? | affairs: its Strength in dire ting the course of 
Ilas the doctrine of Alexander Hamilton taken root and sup- | must not be Overlooked or its influences 
| 
| 


growing stronger and Will continue to 


menace now ¢t l 


plunted that of the immortal Jefferson ? Can it be that the 
1 le are degenerating from the high plane of libe 
ed by Jefferson and zealously guarded for over 


in the classified service of the Gover 
rty estab- | and Navy, about 100.000 publie offieials whose 











ent, outside 





a century by annually amount to approximately 480,000,000. pow 
emen who accepted his doctrine as the established faith for | and too valuable a patronage to be con); tted to; ‘ ’ 
perpetuity of this Republic, after a century of trial forming Serving as a commission in the elty of Washington ere 
inost glorious achievements ever penned by the historian | This great army of officials permeate every part Vy, 
recording the march of the nations of the world? The cen- exerting influence in the sele tion of eandidate f ! 
Which has elapsed since he set in motion the splendid | the elections, molding publie opinion, and directine 
achievements of this great Republic, which bear the impress of Instead of the people’s servants. they are attempt b ( 
his wisdom more than that of any other man who participated | their masters. These are in office for life. The ) 
i its founding or in its administration since it was founded has | Sion which secures their appointment passes upon th qu 
been in vain, but the patriotic sentiment has grown in | cations, can prevent their remoya] and continue them in of 
rength, increased in wisdom, and further inspired with patriot- These men are loath to see undone the work they have 4d 
isl, and the people now are better qualified for self-government they passed upon their qualifications: they object to hy: 
d abardantly more able to select their own Officials and regu- | judgment set aside, their verdi { reversed. They haye de 
their own domestie concerns, their competency and resent aly attempt to establish th, 
Che centralization of power thus assumed will soon call down competency, 
it the condemnation of the people who constitute this} The system is hostile to the Principles of onr ¢ 
Republie ang believe in the wholesome principles of self govern- | because the people have hothing to Say in the se f such 
I ', and decentralize the arbitrary power which has been Officials. Consider what this system is bring m tl 

‘ at ipting to fix a life tenure of officials on the people of this | people. Already bills are pending in Congress e 

; itty. That it is inimical to their best interest js rapidly | ment of an old ‘officers’ pension law, and behind \ 

; becoming apparent to them a8 well as obnoxious to a good | army of Federal officials pressing the passage of t law 
aininistration of publie affairs. The people. stand as a unit | Some have Proposed these ofticials shall be retired fer SO 
for good publie service, and if left to them to select their offi- | years’ service, or at the age of 65 years, on three fourths | 
Ciils for a fixed tenure, they will have good Service, a vast | What a burden that Would impose on the t iXpayers of ou 
improvement over what they now have. It is not true that the | try, a burden from which they never could esea ce fas 
] ‘ who oppose the present system of Selecting their officials | tened it would remain as long as the Present fo ove 

“Spoilsmen,” and if those who uphold the System have no | ment exists, Under such a law it would be Dossible for an 
‘er argument to sustain it than to denounce those who op- | additional expense Of $360,000,000 per year to luposed to 
se IC as “ spoilsmen ” their defense is hopeless, and must yield | Pay these pensions. Add this to the already enormous expel 
{ ublic censure. of this Gov rhnment and the taxpayer would have ores. nh to 
Is there any good reason to be offered Why the people should sroan, to ippeal for relief, But ea eencted, he ; 
Hot elect their postmasters as they do other public officials for | 2 vain. This vast uy Of public officials “8 rapid; 
t period, let them appoint their subordinates and hold | 4 number, and as it srows the expense will corresponding|y 
responsible for the administration of the offices. and then ticrease. As Its numbers increase ‘S power in directing D) 
j satisfactory they can he reelected, and if not satisfae- | lie affairs multi} ‘les and SOon, it ae I ow, At Wil aA tO 
{ some one else can be selected for the place? Would not Shape the destinies of the Repub ae Phis —— ae 
% bringing the Government closer to the people, requiring | tempting to dictate the Pocles of the Government a 
{ to have more interest in it and soliciting a closer scrutiny | Sows Stronger it will wield greater intluen e in r the 
by them of publie affairs? Are they not qualified as electors to legislation of the country, Their « Melal tenure e, and 
Perform this function as committed to them? Why not? They | they are independent Of public opinion and p : 
. © elupowered now with the franchise to elect many ofticials for | If elected by the people for a given period, they wou more 
Mest important positions, and certainly if qualified to elect the | T@Sponsive to public wants; and then, if th peop ured, 
S who fill these positions they are equally Qs well quali- they could be reelect. L as often as the ir co istitt ed 
wine the persons who are to fill them. To clothe them | Pest. In such event reel realize the peo came 
v this power would deepen their interest jn the affairs of the | mutsters, and they would regard their | ill Anis 
G iment Would promote good s¢ rvice and higher order of i 
is not alone snffiele =e . ioe the administration of pub Offices. In faet. this y e 
. One sufficient to extend to the people the right to the people to rule in public affairs. Tt is fate ee ; 
; their postnasters, but it should £0 much further and invest ; on . line wl bag ss ae ee aoe eed oe 
{ With the power to elect other Federal Officials now ap- pt oo I means is "inn they oe ae 7 oo 
d by the President, and this would bring about a much Saas - a ace ae oe f r 
} dministration in these offices and assure a much more comatituted the ame )] ease. chi ie ; i d : 
ory service. If this plan was adopted, it would reduce peratine under the se a: of “Cc vil Roewtin s 
fraung expenses of this Government at least $25,000.000 Brery erson who - af ‘ rere Rs be , e ; 
r and furnish a more efficient and satisfactory adminis- kt Ae St @ farce $2 a eee 
ed Mains a : e} KNOWS what a farce jt Was, how ingeniously jf wis 
of public affairs as well as elevate the Standard of to secure official positions for partisans as politi, 
«ce. The right to reelect and continue such officials To den onstrate this propositio: it te cote ua, 
trons desired should be preserved, and hence the ob. attention to rr fact that pr: addin ee ll Of the , 
' 3 > obviate changes would demoralize the nee under it during that period were from « politica \ 
; ; others need apply” was apparent y the word p t 
: 1S for this purpose could be held at the Same time as line, and no others were admitted in offic 
: “Setual national elections, and hence would entail no Does anyone flatter himself in the belief that suet 
2 full vote me pociee. Having it at that time would long be tolerated by the people of this country’ h 
oe “, and thereby secure the expression of the | he found, they should banish the belief at oy r 
the Office, The people as a rule loye fair play and are 
2 jod low employed is most unsatisfactory to the it. They are entitled to have it as much e of 
D e, elt own nae them of the right and opportunity to their officials as in other public matters, 
ena cials and secure a high and faithful stand- The sentiment cor the election of pub 0 
Service 2 g2ovar Sen aia : : . . ve 1 1 ; 
dly cn oe he ene like ours the people do not srowing in favor With the people, and it y ‘ row 
9 _ the ‘ection of their local Federal official by a until they secure the cherished privilec lt reas 
] coat ae — ire not in touch with local conditions, the | emphasizing their right to rule by having a potent 
“ “ASU Kes of the batrons of the office; they believe. and | Selection of those Who administer public affairs, Ip ding 
Who  shouta’ penew better than _ commission of | this right they are only | niten ug for the nitin that 
ae : Selected for these publie positions. | great Principle whieh prevailed in the founding e 
a the Service, use it, and public justice requires freatest of all Republics, emphasizing the senti \ h 
salbae and people ia The System how employed is | stirred the patriotism of the men who endured tl ships 
I : privilege the ae - oo ene enc roachment upon their incident to the formation of this great G vernment 1 th 
< be per: itted are on Of a function Which they | hope that the rights of the citizen Should be inviols that 
wted to perform. This resentment is yearly | equal Opportunity should be the com: 
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Intand Waterways—National Defense. 


EATENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HAMPTON 


O]} PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J MOORE, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 9, 1915. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at the recent convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Mr. Theodore Justice, 
of Philadelphia, who has traveled extensively over Europe and 


whose study of inland waterways in England, Germany, France, | 


and ether countries entitles his views to careful consideration, 
made an address which, in view of the public discussion of 
our national defenses, is appended to these remarks, under 
leave granted to extend. 

Since Members of Congress themselves have generally ab- 
staines 
the House, I have taken the liberty of eliminating from the 
address of Mr. Justice a few paragraphs relating to war condi- 
tions that would otherwise have been entirely appropriate. 

Mr. Justice’s address was as follows: 

WATERWAYS FOR NATIONAL DEFENS! 
[Address of Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, at the National Rivers 
and Harbor Congress, December 11, 1914.] 

“The United States Navy possesses 134 armed vessels, con- 
sisting of 21 torpedo boats, 62 destroyers, 20 revenue cutters, 
and 31 gunboats, all of which, with drawbridges, could pass 
through the locks of the new Erie Barge Canal, but since these 
bridges are fixed none of them can now go through. On the 
other hand, similar craft in the hands of Germany or any other 
enemy could enter our Great Lakes via the canals of Canada. 

“The Middle West has never realized that all of the lake 
cities of the Middle West could easily be destroyed or held 
for 2 ransom equal to the whole cost of our Civil War by an 
enemy approaching through the Canadian canals, while the 
United States, owing to the need of dredging a few feet out of 
the Hudson River and of converting the 198 fixed low bridges 


over the Erie Barge Canal into drawbridges, is now totally | 


unable to defend the lake cities of the Middle West against 
possible destruction from a fleet that may reach the Great 
Lakes via the Canadian Canals. 

GUARANTEE AGAINST INVASION, 

“We do not require the huge armament of Europe. We have 
in the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans allies which outweich thou- 
sands of guns and hundreds of thousands of men. We do need, 
however, to supplement these natural defenses by a military 
and naval establishment that will guarantee our shores from 
invasion. This may be supplied in part by an intercoastal belt 
line of waterways. 

NO NATION WAR PROOF, 

“Europe will have been consumed in vain, so far as we are 
concerned, if we do not realize from the terrible conflict now 
going on that only by being prepared to defend ourselves can 
we ever be assured of lasting independence and security. Yet 
every attempt to provide against the ravages of war when it is 
brought, as any day it may be, to our shores is howled down 
by those in whose hands we have placed the keeping of the 
Nation, and the loudest by those highest in office. 

“The man who sits on his roof while the property of his 
neighbors is going up in flames and the burning embers are 
falling all about him is a subject for pity rather than admira- 
tion. 

“But the hour of universal peace has not yet struck. The 
lesson of these recent months is that war lurks in the dark 
corners of the world. 

HISTORY BELIES PROPHECY. 


“Two generations and more have passed since Victor Hugo 
presented to the International Peace Congress of 1849 his con- 
ception of a United States of Europe and prophesied its early 
consummation, yet what a earicature has history made of these 
prophecies. While our voice should never be raised except in 
tones of peace, we can not until those who surround us have 
struck the same note afford to ground our arms and turn our 
eannon into plowshares. 

“The experience of the present European war will revolu- 
tionize naval warfare. High explosives utilized by submarines 
or torpedo boats may send the dreadnaught to the scrap heap. 
Small craft that can not earry sufficient supplies to remain long 
at sea may constitute the most effective portion of the navies 
of the future. For this reason the development of inland water- 
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1 from discussing the European war upon the floor of | 


| ways becomes of the greatest importance as a means for na- 
| tional defense. 
AMERICAN INLAND WATERWAY PLAN, 

“By connecting Massachusetts Bay by canal through the 
| Taunton River with Narragansett Bay, Narragansett Bay by 
| canal inside of Point Judith with Long Island Sound, Newark 
Bay by canal with Delaware Bay, Delaware Bay with the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds by 
canal with the Gulf, by connecting Lake Erie through a canal 
to the Ohio River, or Lake Michigan by canal to the Mississippi, 
and thence by both routes through the latter river to the Gulf, 
we Inay, in the next generation, develop the most complete and 
effective method for inland defense ever possessed by any coun- 
| try in the world. Many forms of naval craft that can not voy- 
age around the world would be eminentiy practicable for na- 
| tional defense through such of our inland waterways as are 
| connected with our great seaports. 

PREPAREDNESS MEANS PEACE, 
| “It is being widely said by a certain class of thinkers :hat 
‘there is no surer way of provoking war than by being prepared 
for it. And they point to the great war now being waged in 
proof of this assertion. 

‘*“Much as we deplore war, much as we desire peace, much 
as we may earnestly work and pray for peace, based upon the 
experience of the past, there is no ground whatever to justify 
us in looking confidently for universal peace in the future 

“Kipling says: ‘There are no ten commandments east of 
Suez.’ What we may expect from the Orient is shown in what 
Germany has experienced in China. Does not this warn us, 
when treaties are regarded as mere scraps of paper, to be pre- 
pared for defense not only against the Far East but the 
West as weil? 

ae a oo Me a ad * 

“There is nothing to provoke war in the United States arm- 
ing for defense. Indeed, the surest way of preserving peace 
for the United States is to be adequately prepared. And there 
is no such easy and peaceful way of securing that strength as 
by making full use of the inland waterways for purposes of 
defense. 


CHANNELS FOR SMALL BOATS, 


“Tt is manifest that inland waterways in no way lend them- 
selyes to aggression upon distant nations, but, on the other 
| hand, are purely for self-defense. Moreover, defensive water- 
ways lessen the likelihood of aggression, inasmuch as they 
| lessen the need of numbers of warships. 

“A large part of the coastwise commerce may pass through 
inland waterways. Therefore such vessels of commerce as do 
not require to pass along the coast outside may dispense with 
naval convoy in time of war, and fewer warships of the aggres- 
sive battle class are required in proportion as inland waterways 
are developed and become the ideal channels for submarines and 
destroyers which may freely pass from one port to another, 
issuing forth when required for defense. Amply protected by 
coast fortifications and inland waterways, and with a sufficient 
number of submarines and destroyers, the United States, secure 
in herself, depending upon the outside world practically only for 
luxuries, and sufficient to herself for all the necessities of life, 
may bid defiance to the world. 

DUE TO SINKING OF “ MAINE,” 


“How many of us realize that, but for the incident of the 
sinking of the battleship Maine, the Panama Canal to-day would 
not have been begun. 

“When we were suddenly facing war we fourd our fleet 
divided, part of it being in the Pacific Ocean. Each division 
then was liable to the hazard of being defeated in detail. 

“The long, hazardous trip of the Oregon around the southern 
end of the South American continent was a matter of intense 
daily anxiety to the whole Nation, and aroused the sense of 
the need of the Panama Canal as a matter of importance in 
national defense. 

“The Nation was thus aroused to the necessity of extending 
our coast line so that instead of having two small fleets we 
could, in case of need, unite both sections in one mighty fieet 
in either ocean.” ’ 

* * aE * a ne 
THE DEFENSE OF LARGB CITIES. 

Referring to the possibility of trouble at Panama and ihe 
consequent mobilization of our fleet at that point, Mr. Justice 
continued : 

“Then our greatest cities of New York, Philadelphia, Bualti- 
more, and the Capital at Washington may be at the mercy of 
united European fleets—a danger that may be averted if the 
links that now connect New York Bay with the Delaware and 
Chesapeake are deepened to torpedo-fleet requirements, which 
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«il? be safe from attack from battleships, but so protected by 
-eoast line as to have all the advantages of a short inside 
e or segment of a circle for retreat, and from which offensive 

rfare may also be made 

he broad, national value of such an expansion of our 

waterways will be of far more value to the people of the 

iyited States than even that of the Panama Canal, conceding, 
do, quite as much for the national value of the latter as 
st sanguine advocate. 

CONNECTING THE LINKS, 
connecting 


\ 


i 


Immediate expansion of the short links, that 


nly 15 per cent to unite the 85 per cent of deep water | 


iv provided by nature, is the most imperative call upon 
( ‘ress at this moment. 


rherefore I submit the question as to whether it is not in- 


hent upon the United States to immediately prepare, in | 


of all other projects, this greatest of them all—ample 
ies for national defense. 


‘\Will any brond-minded and patriotic citizen of the United 
Sates not coneede that matters for national defense should 


nrecedence at all times over the many other meritorious 

‘s that have been proposed? All’ of the latter contain 

ommercial value to the Nation, and I hope that within 

t ourse of reasonable time all of them will be developed. 

Rut. in the interest of the whole Nation, the greatest project 

ny) all is the immediate preparation for national defense 

1 within the plans of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association extending all the way from Maine to Florida.” 


Franchise for Women. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


A. FALCONER, 


WASHINGTON, 


J. 


OF 


HON. 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, the significance of the issues 


involved in the votes for women movement is pretty generally | 


understood by the people of this country. Knowledge of the 
j s involved may or may not lead to the 


I ement. Every question having to do with the economic 


and moral status of all our people has its opponents as well as 
)) ents. Opinions differ very generally because of the dif- 
fer viewpoints or interests of the individual. 

rhe Congress of the United States, evidently through no de- 


e of its own, is called upon to vote on a constitutional amend 
l extending to the women of our country the voting privi- 
lege on an equality with men. The American woman desires 
toy possess power to exercise her voice in effecting changes in 


t 


Speaker, is this an extraordinary desire, asking for the 
vollng privilege, and to that end demanding that the Congress 


t! igh this resolution grant to the people of the several States 
of this Union, through their respective legislatures, the oppor- 
{ to register their will on a constitutional question involvy- 
ing their individual and united welfare? 

‘ lo anyone who has become convinced that this movement 
fo | its origin in and is being continuously sustained by the 
\ 1 of higher standards of living and the desire for a nobler 
race, right and the wisdom of affirmative action here in the | 
Congress is a seitled conviction. 


Why this 
Is there a 
a passing whim, 
Let us see 


national and, indeed, sir, 


cause 


world-wide movement? 
, and, if a cause, does any sane man think it is 
to be voted down here and thus have an end? 


uvestion and were early impressed with its justice. Norway, 
Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, and Australia disposed of the 
q esti h in the affirmative. 

c 3 - ly, 1914, 22 of the ieading countries of the world repre- 
Seited by over 4,000 women met in the seventh quinquennial 
ee s§ on the International Council of Women in Rome and 
pres ed their right to suffrage. 

* caaracteristic of this meeting was the able discussions on 
* " a embracing the social, industrial, and political 
and sound in ee ee earth. Comprehensive in scope 
reel on Fac) —, iis movement is on, and the demand 

using. The action of this Congress is a mere incident 





| of casting a ba 
support of the 





loreign countries have been confronted with the 





in a contest that can not fail. 
arms, and great 
the opposition shall be of no avail in 
desired vote will come to the 
cient and persistent reasons that there ; 


ing women in the United States; ther 


volume of 
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voice 


working in the mines, factories, and m 


trades sand 


are 390,000 women 
United 


United States; 


colleges of the 


associations in the 


outsice 


in practically one-half of the 
now exists. 
California, 
Kansas, 


suffrage 
ington, Oregon, 
Utah, Arizona, 


ted States: 


out of 


of these assoc 


there are 30,000 women over 65 years 
livelihood in the U 


rel 


professions in our indus 


HH)OOO te 


States: there 


ittions who have 


Mont 


Alaska have granted suffrage. 


Yes: 


it will come, because it is right 


opposes it will be as ineffective as the 


or with apologies to ny friend fi 


Will draw about as much water as a 


handle "’—and_ the 
One of the surprising fe 
or real earnestness with which opj 


of woman 
real live man—a 


consideration of constructive legi 
anY Op) tion 


the franchise. 


world 


suffrage. 


Why 


will laugh 
tures of t] 

Mr. Speaker, pic 
Member of Congress 


ica who thinks that a woman's vote 


of American citiz 


vidual, man or 


ship? Does any 


wolnan, venture the 


economic questions involving the we 


children 
But the sues 


might be less 


stion 


favorably set 


} 


le that so 


Lhiehe 


vote and should not be required t 


because other women 
overly 
honors thrust : 
on election day; they will not want for 


minding these 


want 


duced prove that 
* stay-at-homes.” 
There are 
aroused to an a] 
| 


country. There 


in refining and enriching American life, 


men 


desire it. This 


sensitive soul 


upon them may 


per cent of the 


whose phlegmatic 
reciation of the 
having to do with 


are men so dead to the ] 


on election day, have become » obt 


publie that the 
them very 


miss 


worms have perforated the 
*stay-at-homes ”’ 
What kind of man 
atisfied individual who, centere 
| thinks he knows that 
and industrial conditions essential to higher standards of | 


would-be 


self-s 


he eares about conditions involvir 
know , 


vicissitudes of 


He does not 
struggles and 


centers where 


State, having hever bet 


} 


wieh ft 


is he who does not 


the world 


if he kn 


Hil lio 


anarchist and outlaw 
oning and festering cause which his vote might } 


Mr. Speaker, the citizen who fai 


He is a blank 


country. 


the governinental 


The strong, active citizen, the man 


self in the welfare of his people 


and 
} 


He knows, and is a man worth while 


Thousands sre engaged in social settle: 


lives of the homeless youth of our la 


and distress, 


and without exception 


appealing to this Congress for the op 


vote. 
Recall, 


if you will, women who hay 


tory, standing out in American life 


uplift of our people 


and you will fi 


to all the voting privileges. 


One of the richest 


of such women. 


Elizabeth Cady 
young woman with 
to enter any colle 
it was unbecoming 
educational record 


tions she took to 


for life’s battle. 


Stanton. 


features of oul 


born 
Williant intelle 
or higher in 
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1848, she lighted the slumbering fires of women’s rights, and | such cases the correspondent practically makes the office of ths 
until 1902 she blessed our country with a life rich in service. | Congressman his headquarters. The paper at home, in no 
| y Stone (Blackwell), editor of the Boston Women’s Jour- | uncertain way, soon lets the Congressman know its “ policies.” 
nal, exponent of temperance and freedom, was the founder of | Whenever the Congressman makes a speech that fits in with these 
e National Association of Woman Suffrage. “ policies,” he gets a good write up. When he offers a bill in 
Iury A. Livermore, a woman of grace and refinement, inter- | line with these “ policies” he is likewise favorably mentioned. 


' lecturer, authoress. urged votes for women. | But if he gets out of line and runs counter to the “ policies” 
‘tia C. Mott, the sweet Quakeress of old New England, | of “the press,” he thenceforward gets it in the neck. By this 

er. advocated woninn suffrage. process Congressmen soon learn how to get favorable publicity 
Julia Ward Howe, author of the Battle Hymn of the Re- | and how not to get it. The poor Congressman, well knowing 
public and founder of the New England Woman’s Club, sup-| that the great majority of his constituents never know him in 


reality, but only know him as he is pictured to them in his 
home papers, generally yields to this insidious coercion, and 
quits trying to do anything except what meets with the appro- 


ried woman suffrage. 
(nd, Mr. Speaker, another American woman, whose name is 
held in highest honor, known as the strongest exponent of tem- 


perance and righteous living, and loved because of her useful bation of those interest-controlled papers. 
life, Frances E, Willard, during the last year of her life said I was first elected in 1910, when my district included all of 
that fundamentally woman suffrage was a most important ques- | eastern Oregon as well as Hood River, Multnomah, Columbia, 


and Clatsop Counties. In 1912 I was reelected, although the 
district had been cut down to one county, Multnomah. The 
city of Portland makes up the greater part of Multnomah 
County, and the four daily newspapers of that great city wield 
a powerful influence. on public opinion in the district. Men 
may say they are not influenced by the newspapers, but all 
students of the subject agree that when certain facts are 
dinned into the public ear day after day for a few years, to 
the utter exclusion of other facts probably of greater im 
‘ nship of the great State of Illinois has honored our country | portance, the public will forget the more important facts for 
by erecting this statue to the memory of Frances E. Willard, | those that are made the subject of continual publicity. The 
nd on the pedestal upon which this statue stands are engraven | result of this process is what we call “ The power of the press. 


tion and should be granted. Frances E. Willard, born in New 
York State, carrying her useful life into Wisconsin, and from 
there finally settling in Illinois, where as president of a woman’s 
college, at Evanston, she spent the energies of her life in char- 
wier building. 

Under the great white dome of this Capitol Building, lead- 
j o this Chamber, is Statuary Hall, where the several States 
kave done in lasting marble and bronze their favorite sons, 
there stands a statue of the uncrowned queen of America. The 


the words: Yet the public must educate itself out from under this control 
Oh, it is women who have given the costliest hostages to fortune. or else it will continue subject to the domination of the mrs 
{) of the battle of life they have sent their best beloved with fear- and, as stated, the press 1S controlled by the special interests, 
ful odds against them. : In this report I propose to give some facts which will be eye 
Oh, by the dangers they have dared, by the hours of patient watching | openers, and I challenge any Member of this House to call me 
oV weds where helpless children lay : 


Ry the incense of ten thousand prayers wafted from their gentle | to account if I misstate any fact, and I challenge any newspaper 
lips to heaven : ; i. to call me to account if I misstate any fact. 

t charge you give them power to protect along life’s treacherous Public sentiment is a sort of composite thing, and when it 
highway Chose whom they have so en once sets it requires time to change it, Looking backward, I 

Who can answer this woman's prayer with a thought of in- | ¢an very well see that I was not defeated in 1914 for renomina- 
difference? tion by any sudden change of sentiment, but I can now see that 

\ man who thinks and acts the true American will not spend | my defeat in 1914 was due to the bitter fight made on me by the 


his time and energy opposing so just a cause press in 1912 and continued to 1914. I knew that I could not 
be defeated in 1912 and made no speeial effort to answer many 
Congressional Report, Third Oregon District of the villainous charges that were made by the newspapers 

fie, EOS? ’ oY ° 


that year. But I have found since, to my sorrow, that they 
= sunk into the public mind, and that the slanders of that year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS militated against me in 1914 and were responsible for my de- 

or feat in the primary. 
F : i dis i as On the other hand, while the time was too short for me to 
I] () N : A . W L, A k: I K R ‘| \ B change that public sentiment in time to be reelected as an inde- 
OF OREGON pendent in the fall of 1914, still the fight I made as such inde- 
. pendent candidate completely refuted the previous slanderous 
IN tue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, newspaper campaign that had been waged against me, and when 
time is given for the public to fully weigh the facts and argu- 
ments that I produced during my independent campaign the 
On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the | verdict will again be in my favor. You can not change public 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to | sentiment in a day any more than you can sow wheat to-day and 
reap the harvest to-morrow. But the fight which I made as an 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that every independent last fall, and which was fully justified—which was, 
Congressman and Senator should make a regular report to his | in fact, demanded by the slanderous campaign that had been 
coustituents at least once a year, giving in detail what he is doing | made against me—will bear its fruit in due season. I fully re- 
and what he is trying to do in their behalf. I hope the time will | trieveq my lost political fortunes in that campaign, and I came 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


soon come when each Representative and each Senator will pursue | out of it with the respect of my enemies. I received nearly 
this course. As it is now, the people only hear so much of what | 17,000 votes without a party and without a paper, something 
is going on as the newspapers want them to hear. In this way | never before accomplished by any independent cendidate in 
the newspapers control the trend of public thought. The special | Oregon. I gave up my last dollar, my last ounce of available 


interests control the newspapers. Therefore the special in- | energy, 


‘tf } y, and almost my health in that fight; but it was either 
terests control the public. If it is found that some Representa- | 


that or disgrace by acquiescence, which would have been worse 


tive or Senator has proposed something that will benefit the] than death. I am glad I made the fight. 

common people, but which would reduce the profits of the | But now for the facts which I am to give the public in this 
spe interests, the policy is for the newspapers to either report : 

is it or to misrepresent and distort it to such an extent as First, the Portland Oregonian is receiving yearly from 

to bring it into disrepute. Post Office Department a mail subsidy of $69,950.31, and 


There are as many newspaper correspondents in Washington | arrogant paper refused to allow me to tell the voters that f: 









as there are Representatives and Senators. In other words, | by a paid advertisement during the late campaign. The Jor 
1 ( at least one newspaper correspondent for each Repre- | nal is receiving a subsidy of $60,491.69, and Jackson, publisher 
sent . id Senator. It may be interesting to the public | of that hypocritical sheet, likewise refused me the privilege of 
wi y to know how these newspaper correspondents are used | telling this fact to the voters through a paid advertisement. 
by their employers to influence and coerce the Representatives | The letter of the Post Office Department to me, dated S 
and Senators into following such a course of action as is desired. | tember 24, 1914, says that it costs an average of 8 cents 
(here is scarcely a Representative or Senator that is not | pound to transmit, handle, and deliver newspapers and mag 
called on each day by the correspondents of the big daily news- | zines, according to the report of the Commission on Second 
p rs, unless he has let them know that he will not be con- | Class Mail Matter; and the further letter of the department 
trolled by them. In some instances a correspondent is kept | to me, dated September 29, 1914, states that for the year ecnd- 
} ely to report the doings of one Congressman, and in | ing June 30, 1914, the Oregonian sent through the mails at the 




















































































1 it-a-pound rate 956,483 pounds, and that the Journal sent 
So4.167, and that the Saturday Evening Post sent 3t,013, 556 | 

pounds. Multiplying the number of pounds sent by the net 
loss to the Government, 7 cents a pound, you will see that dur- | 
F » the past year we gave to the Oregonian and the Journal | 
nail service amounting to over $125,000, which is far in | 

s of the pay of the entire Oregon delegation in Congress 

per year, and that we donated to the § Saturday Evening Post 
$2.590,954.88, which is more than the annual appropriation for 

vers nnd harbors in Oregon. 
Yet all three of these papers claim that every honest and 


rless Congressman who advocates Government ownership in 
of Government subsidy to privately owned enterprises is 

a Socialist, and that he wants the public to give the poor peo- 
mething for nothing. They are just simply plain liars, 
they know it. The plain poor people do not want the 
to give them anything; nor do they want any person or 
orporation to sell them anything for less than it is worth; nor 
do they believe in confiscating anybody’s property; but they do 


te ao, 


| 


11¢e 


want common honesty in publie affairs, and that is what they 
e going to have. 
lhe idea of the insolent owners of the Oregonian and the 


Journal saying that the poor people “ merely want those who 
something to divide up.” ‘That contention on their part 


the height of impudence. But what the Oregonian and the 
Journal want is for the poor people of Portland, who have 
ttle, to give to those two papers over $125,000 a year in 
subsidy, and that is exactly what the poor people of 
P ud are doing. If the Oregonian or the Journal will dis- 
prove the figures I here give, I will agree to leave the State, 
never to return. 

e second-class mail graft now amounts to $75,000,000 a 
year, according to the Post Office Department’s letter to me, 
dated September 29, 1914. In other words, the department ad- 
vises me by that letter that it costs us $85,000,000 a year to 


transmit, handle, and deliver the second-class mail matter— 
pers and magazines—and that they pay for the service 


nly $10,000,000, leaving a deficit each year on second-class 
of $75,000,000. The poor people make up that deficit 


en they buy stamps. Every time a poor widow buys a 2-cent 
gives 1 cent to the big, arrogant, bullying news- 
And these newspapers are not serving the public, but 
the tools of the special interests. They refuse to ex- 
own graft, and they likewise refuse to expose the 
the railroads, the banks, the street car companies, and 
‘lines of big business, all of which are living off the sweat 
the foreheads of the poor. And when I say “the poor” 


» she 


ure 
the if 


of 





I do not mean merely the day laborers, but I mean the average 
nh and woman of this country. 
enty per cent of the wealth of the United States is to-day 
( d by 200,000 men. The remaining 99,800,000 people are 
pra ally slaves. The means of collecting all the annual 
pre of industry are in the hands of the 200,000 men. That 
roup is headed by the Rothschilds, the Rockefellers, the 
organs, the Goulds, and the Vanderbilts. That group owns 
he railroads. It owns all the street car companies. and 
0 public utilities. It owns nearly all the big banks and 
trust companies. It owns the steel and the coal indusiries. 
ft is rapidly getting control of the lumber mills, the woolen 
the cotton mills, and all the land of the country. 
‘ Will soon have a small leisure class, living in luxury and 
Ss, 48 in Europe, and their agents will colleet our rents 
ix interest and all the dividends from the factory stoeks 
he rest of us will be reduced to serfdom. We will belong 
to the servant class, or at best to the shopkeeping or struggling 
ial classes, neither of which will be considered worthy 
, addressed on the street by the leisure class, unless it 
0 the condescending London style, “ John, my man, here is 
nee for you!’ 
How did 200,000 men acquire 70 per cent of the wealth of the 
‘ a States? How did it happen that such an astounding 
state of affairs came about without your being apprised of it 
ih h the ‘wspapers? The money power obtained all this 
Wwe by acquiring, as stated, all the means of collecting the 
‘ its of industry—the railroads, the street railways, 
( electric-light and gas plants, the banks and the trust com- 
| Ss, a nd the big min ing and manufacturing industries, as 


5 Morigages upon all the lands from which hundreds of 
iS Of unearned interest is collected yearly. You did not 
bout it while it was going on, because your big newspapers 
\ © given a part of the graft to kee p you in ignorance. The 
aie gang is still robbing you and the same ne wspapers are 
till keeping - in ignorance. Unless leaders arise out of the 
s of the common people who have the stamina to with- 
stand the attacks of these wolves and to fight on and win in 


Salle 
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spite of them, then we are doomed to t ’ 
overtaken all older countries But I ‘ e 
win. 

What specific laws wot uld rive slice 
the tide of wealth naturally back to w e 

| equal opportunity to acquire a hor d a ¢ 

Government and municipal owne1 f 
Government control of credit through an « 
functions of the postal savings banks and 
cultural asset currency, and the Govern 
operation of all monopolies that can not be 

The immense profits that the money pow: 
nually through its publie utilities and gigant 
tions will be shown by a few figures. 

The railroads of the United States in 1915 
income of $3,057,000,000, or $80.57 from each 
child in the United States, or $152.85 from e 
The average family income per year is only 
of a family of five is working now over one 


' 
aay 


six for the steam railroads, as he pays out of his in 


per year to the steam railroads. These railroads ar 
for $20,000,000,000 and must have rates that w 
dividends on that capitalization, while the best 
experts put their actual physical valuation at 
$10,000,000,000. Therefore, under Govern it 
the steam railroads it is fair to presume that th 
this service to each family would be reduced om 
per family. 

We can not hope for relief by “ regulation 
Interstate Commerce Commission, because r 2s 
commission rates have actually increased, and tl 


going up. 


more net in 1913 than in 1912—nearly $100,000,000 1 
in spite of this showing the Interstate Commerce Comn 
1914 authorized the eastern railroads to raise their 
5 per cent, and “the press” reported next day tl 
Wilson was delighted, because, in the o] on of 
the entire country will be prosperous if the rail 
prosperous, 

I do not know how it ae to hers, but te 
strange doctrine that we, the people, « make gov 
manently for ourselves by raisi yr railroad rates. It 
of the man who tried to raise himself er the fe 
straps. But from the viewpoint of the money pow: 
enough. They say to us in effect: ‘“ We now have 7 
all the wealth; let us acquire the remaining 30 ] 
you and-we will give you a full dinner pail in th 
we will employ labor.” 

The Portland Railway Light & Power Co. for tl 
the latest year for which I have complete offici 
lected gross $6,723,742. Its operating expenses an 
$3,298,310. Its net earnings, all of which wet 
Philadelphia, New York, and London, were 35,4 
half of its gross collections. Yet the th 
land newspapers, would have the public be it 
ing a living. 

The company’s gross income for 1915 was the 
history, as was also its net in e, and | 
annual incomes have steadily increased ¢ 1 y 
during which time all private b s has d 
pany collects yearly from the citizens of Por l 
and sends over half of this money back KE t 
power. This company’s own reeords show th 
its stock 65 per cent paid, and that y %5 
been paid in cash. Therefore, aceordi! » the 
books, its stocks are 95 per cent water. | 
people of Portland are called upon to 
par value of $100 per share when ed, « 
in cash has been paid in on the st 

Cleveland, Ohio, now has 2 
practical city ownership. Let 
write a letter to the mayor of ¢ 
ever tell you of the success of the ¢ 
fear the “ movement ” would l 

San Francisco, during tl , 
operating as a ty utilit ( . 
eosting the city less than 2 to 
profits are being used to T | and 
municipal lines. So successful has the San Fr 
ment proved to be that the privat W | 
already made overtures to the city to sell ou 
to the city. The newspapers tell you nothing abou 
the “disease,” as the interests call it, might 
spreading thereby. 


And this in spite of the fact that the rai 


eae ner St postin eae ee, 
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sut the money power gets in its greatest graft through the 


loan of credit. There are only $3,500,000,000 in the United 
States—$35 per capita. That is our total stock of money—gold, 
silver, and paper. Yet the money power has loaned to the 


farmers and small home owners alone $8,000,000,000, or nearly 


three times as much money as there is in existence. On this 
Joan they are collecting in interest annually the enormous sum | 


of SHOO 000.000, 


You may be aided in comprehending how 
mach interest $500,000,000 is when I say that it would build 


and fortify the Panama Canal and leave a surplus of $100,- 
Q0O0,00). It would build two trunk lines of railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance of 6,000 miles, at a cost of | 


$80,000 per mile, and leave remaining $20,000,000. 
The farmers and small home owners pay to the money power 
each year in interest enough money to build two trunk lines of 
railroad from New York to San Francisco, and for the loan of 


What? Not money, but credit. How does the money power 
manipulate things so as to loan §$8,000,000,000 on real estate 
alone when there are only $3,500,000,000 in existence in the 
United States? They do it by having their trust companies 
borrow from their banks, the trust companies merely giving 
their notes for the money and depositing bonds as collateral 
security, and then loaning the money out to the farmers and 
small home owners, 


In a few weeks the money finds its way back into the bank, 
and the The same dollar loaned over 
and over Each time some public-utility bonds or stocks 
ere dey in plnee of the exch. So the money 


process is repeated. is 
again. 


sifted as collateral 


power is really loaning credit to the farmers and other real 
estate owners based on the bonds and stocks they hold. In 
that way the money power realizes another source of income 


from its railway, street railway, gas, and electric light bonds 


and stocks. In that way the money power has gotten 70 per 
cent of all the wealth of the United States, ard it is gradually 


and surely getting the other 30 per cent. 


We must call a halt. We must turn the tide of wealth back 
toward the people. That is what Government ownership of 
public utilities and Government control of credit and direct 


Government loans to the farmers will do. That is what I stand 


for. That is why the money power has temporarily downed 
me. It is for my constituents to say whether they will help me 
in my fight, now that they know the facts. If I come back, it 


will be a greater victory for the public than if I had never been 
defeated, for I have certainly defied the powers that be. If I 
can come back in spite of that, 
and inspire confidence in others when I get back. 

My first public service of consequence in Oregon- was the 
filing of a suit for John L. Snyder, of Columbia County, before 
Judge Wolverton, United States judge at Portiand, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1907, to compel the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
to disgorge the 2,300,000 acres of land which it still owns in 


ast 


Oregon, and which it received under the acts of Congress of 
April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, upon the express provision 
that it would sell the lands “‘to actual settlers only in tracts 


not greater than 160 acres to any one settler and for prices 
not exceeding $2.50 per acre.” That was a test suit, and was the 
first case ever brought in any court to compei the company to 
live up to the law. I filed a notice lis pendens and prevented 
the company from ever selling another acre of the land pending 
the litigation. One year later the Government intervened and 
filed its forfeiture suit. My suit was for enforcement, and the 
Government's suit was for forfeiture. The judge ordered my 
suit and the Government’s suit consolidated. The ense is now 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, and I am doing all 
in my power to bring it to an early final decision. It is not 
yet set for argument for a day certain, but it is expected that 
it will be argued early this year. I shall appear and argue 
in favor of the enforcement theory I shall fight this case as 
long as it lasts, and I shall do all within my power to have the 

00.000 sold to actual settlers in small tracts. I am 
chafing under the long delay of the case, but if it had not been 
for me the case would never have been started: and having been 

rted, if IT had not kept up the fight it weuld have died long 


acres 


Think of it! | 
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own great natural of the 


one-fourth 
State’s area is now in the forest reserves and kept off the tax 


resources. More than 
roll. Under my bill the State would get the profits from the sale 
of the ripe timber each year, which would reduce taxes in the 
State at least one-half. The total value of Oregon’s national 
forests is estimated to be $400,000,000. If the sale of ripe tim- 
ber each year only netted the State 3 per cent, it would turn 
into the State treasury $12,000,000 annually, and that is more 
than half the State, county, and city taxes in Oregon. The local 
timber barons and private lumber manufacturers are strenu- 
ously opposed to my plan, and their newspapers are opposed to 
it of course. They do not want any competition from a State- 
owned and operated forest. Of course they do not put their 
objection on that ground, which is their real ground, but they 
have their hypocritical vassals and newspapers assert that the 
conveyance in trust to the State would be the first step toward 
putting the lands in the hands of the “ exploiters.” They know 
that under a conveyance in trust to the State for forestry pur- 


| poses only, allowing no power of alienation of the land, it would 


I can accomplish something | 


| by bills in Congress. 





| 





neo. At ist, that is my honest belief about it No newspaper | 
has had word to say in favor of prosecuiing the case. The 
railroad company has maintained a press bureau in Oregon to 
control public sentiment and to suppress unfavorable agitation 
in the valley papers in reference to the long and disgraceful 
delay of this case. 

I favor conveying Oregon's 16,000,000 acres of forest reserves 
in trust to the State, to be owned and operated by the State in 
perpetuity for forestry purposes without any power of alienat- 
i! an acre of the land and allowing the State only to cut the 

trees each year, permitting the young trees to grow up | 

d replace the old, thus preserving our great national forests | 


forever, but giving to Oregon home rule and the benefit of her 





' 


} turn 


be impossible for any “exploiters” to get control. They are 
themselves the “ exploiters,” and they do not want any competi- 
tion from the people. 

All of the measures I have herein advocated I have proposed 
I shall propose them again and with 
success, if I am ever sent back to Congress, as I believe I will be. 
It requires a majority who are not afraid of the newspapers, 
and who are not afraid of the money power, to pass any law for 
the benefit of the public. 

During my four years in Congress I have voted for every 


| Measure calculated to give any measure of relief to the publie, 


however slight. I had as much to do with the enactment of the 
parcel post as any Member of the lower House. That was in 
1912, during Mr. Taft’s administration. I secured the first vote 


|} on the measure ever had in Congress, when I offered an amend- 


ment to the Post Office appropriation bill providing for a parcel 
post. My amendment was voted down and the bill went to the 
Senate, where Senator Bourne, as chairman of the Senate Com- 


| mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, secured an amendment 


to the bill providing for the parcel post. The parcel-post law ag 
passed was not as far-reaching as I favored. I wanted the Post 
Office Departinent to carry all packages now carried by the express 
companies, and to thereby supersede the express companies. 
As it is, we have taken away from the express companies, which 
are owned by the railroads, at least $100,000,000 a year and 
given it to the people in lower transportation rates on small 
parcels. But now the Interstate Commerce Commission by its 
recent order, applauded by the President, allows the eastern 
railroads to raise their rates 5 per cent on freight, and to 
thereby collect from the people several times the amount that 
we saved to the people by the parcel-post law. That is how we 
are making progress—backward. 

I worked and voted for the bill to appropriate $35,000,000 to 
build a Government railroad in Alaska. That will be a great 
help to this country as well as-to Alaska, and while it will be 
the severest possible test as to the feasibility of Government 
railroads, because of the rough and frozen country, I believe it 
will demonstrate that Government owned and operated rail- 
roads are a success even under the most unfavorable conditions. 

Of course I shall vote for President Wilson’s ship-purchase 
bill, the bill which has been introduced both in the House and 
Senate with his approval. I wish the country owned enough 
ships to carry all of our commerce on the seas to all parts of 
the world. Then every man and woman fortunate enough to be 
a citizen of this country could some time during his or her life 
visit the other parts of the globe in safety and comfort and at 
small expense. 

The President stated in his address to us December 8, 1914, 
that as soon as the Government ships shall establish new trade 
routes the Government will withdraw from the business and 
it over to private shipowners. The money power now 
owning all transportation lines is too wise to be fooled by that 
promise, even though no one doubts that the President made it 


in good faith. But anyone as wise as are the agents of the 
money power knows full well that when Government owned 
and operated ships are once put into commission they will 


prove so successful in reducing rates and in improving service 
that this country will never consent to give them up to any 
private corporation. Therefore the money power will try to 
prevent the ship-purchase bill from coming to a vote. If if 
comes to a vote, they will try to kill it or to nullify it by amend- 
ment. 

I voted for the constitutional amendment providing for direct 
election of United States Senators, which became effective dur- 
ing my service. I voted against the Underwood tariff law and 
against the.war-tax law. I voted for the regional reserve bank- 
ing law and for the anti-injunction law. 
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It was my pleasure to be the first Congressman ever to intro- 
bills providing for an eight-hour day for women in the 


duce 


District of Columbia and for public ownership of the street 
railways in the District of Columbia. Later Senator La For- | 
terre took up the eight-hour law and put it through, and Con- 


essman Ropert Crosser, of Cleveland, Ohio, took up the street | 
ilway ownership bill and it has been favorably reported. The 

y power will try to prevent the Crosser bill from coming 

yote this session, but I shall vote for it, of course, if I get 
« chance. Public ownership in the National Capital would be 
demonstration to the rest of the country that would have a 
werful effect in favor of the people against the money power. 
It has been charged that during my four years in Congress 
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I have sent out more pamphlets than any other Congressman 
or Senator, and I am proud to plead guilty to that charge. I 
| paid out of my salary for the printing of the pamphlets. My 


district has given me the high honor of serving four years in 
Congress, and I am glad that I have devoted the little salary 
ched to the office to their benefit and to my own education. 
During my service here I also visited Europe for two months, 
mmething that I hope each one of my constituents will be able 
to do sooner or later. What I learned of human conditions and 
cress through the trip, I consider the best part of the edu 
mn of my life. All that I am, all that I may ever be, and all 
that I may ever have will be devoted to the welfare of the people 
this country. 
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trained and more skillful than Ameriean labor, as abroad 
Thursday, January 7, 1915, | trade descends from father to son, and here the laborer ha 
vill (EI. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and | be trained and developed. 
the residence of aliens'in the United States. “The rate of wages in Belgium, the chief producer and 
Mir. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am emphatically op- | POS ae Pe, oe ee ee eee ee eee 
i to the passage of the amendment inserted by the Senate | @™ this country, and enables the manufacturers there to pn vel 
e immigration bill which provides that all members of the | glass cheaper than any other country in the world 
\ or black race shall be excluded from admission into the | .._ rhe producing countries are Belgium, Germany, Austt 
“il States. The language of the amendment as drawn, in | Freuce, ugland, Italy, Spain, and Russia. As Belgium | 
inion, would clearly exclude from admission to this coun- | @Uces more glass than any of the other countries, at the lowe 
uy negro American citizen, or any member of his family, | cost, and exports 95 per cent of its produ t, we submit herey 
uld leave this country temporarily and seek to return. | 2 TePort of the con eneral residing at Brussels = 
irpose of the amendment is to defeat this legislation. | Of Weses in Belgium, to wit: 
President would be justified in vetoing the bill if this lan- |“ UN" Staves Dat a oe cee a ” i 
should be retained, and the Congress would never over- oo a saa dcodia’ ame dias oa 
oe [From Consul General Ethelbert Watts, Bu Belgiut 
debate in the Senate when this amendment was under “According to data published by the G nmer Ww! n He 
leration discloses the fact that it was considered solely | are lower generally than in any oth pean I \ 
‘lation to its effect upon African immigration from the ee ae a ne ree cae eee om oF , 
Indies. No Senator seems to have opposed it upon the|— 
id of its effect on our own negro citizenship. ‘It is a Number of wa of v 
e of regret that we have such deep racial antagonisms in ~~ earners. D , D 
country. These antagonisms will always exist and, in | Somes — 
idgment, can never be removed by any legislation. The — . 
v, in His wisdom, ordained that men should separate | — , oss ee eae 1an $0.10 ‘oo cameti = 
different races, and that they should dwell apart under | 12,748 $0.10-$0.1! 1,653 : $ 
ns of their own making. All efforts to bring about | 15,090 7 > , i : 
amalgamation will only lead to strife and degeneracy. | bier eal ee ee . a Le 
iS ho reason, however, why one race should not deal 20,883. Lé 3,480. : 
nd fairly with other races. We have a race question a ao $0 = : 
country which we brought upon ourselves, and we a 1 $0,48-$0 58 i . 
strengthen antagonisms, but rather strive to remove 100,367 $0.58-80 2,4 
v people in the history of mankind have accomplished 65, 781 $0.67-90.77 aa? : 
i _ themselves in as short a period of time as members + ae ne 13-8 
\irican race living in the United States. We should be $0).97-$1.0 g 
isiderate in any legislation affecting their interests. $1.06-$1.1 : 
\ ‘r we will it or not they are a part of our body politic; —— 
future is related to our future; we sbould endeavor in ; 
Way to minister to their welfare; they should have equal | ¢, = eae 2 : ee - Se eta 
* to all the advantages of citizenship which we enjoy. | cont less than 58 ¢ ‘nil eee 
lucation and environment will do for the Caucasian it | “In 1907 ing ho ( 
for the Mongolian and African if given time and | ed ee vad bad | aan en Gn tat 
; believe the time will come when this Nation will | compiled have shown that 21.3 p ; : 
a ized by force of circumstances to adopt a more friendly | cietly nourished. 
tes aeee ae —— and Chinese peoples. We can | “ The rates of wages paid to Be n e-g 
, vanes ime a f stigma of inferiority and at the same | no higher than the general rates above give 
se ae to open their doors to our trade and com- | rate of wages paid by the America late-glas 
©. There must be exclusion of undesirables of every race | about $2.30 per day.” 
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in order that our American ideals and 


| guarded and developed; but when individu f 
ferior races have fitted themselves by education 
to properly understand our Go { ! 
conform to our standards of living ) 
should deny them entrance to l 
salutary conditions. This ame! t¢g 
pose of this bill, and therefore should 
Immigration—Glassworkers’ Wages in Bel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 7, 1916, 
On the bill (FH. R. 6060) to 1 ite the immigration 
the residence of 1 the U1 18S 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker. some doubt having bes 
pressed as to the accuracy of my statement that the wages « 
glassworkers in Belgium were far below those paid to 
workmen in the United States, I desire to extend my re! k 
under leave granted, by inserting an extract from a brief sul 
mitted to the Ways and Means Committee two years Oo 
behalf of American plate-glass establishments in Pennsylvan 
Ohio, Illincis, Michigan, Indiana, and Missouri. A perusal 
this statement will be interesting, in view of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLop] in f 


of the exemption of Belgium glassworkers from certain feature 


¢..} 


of the immigration bill The statement referred to is as 
lows: 
BELGIAN WAGES LOW 
“The foreign plants have the advantage of labor that bet 
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Immigration—Belgian Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, January 7, 1915, 


On the bill (HI. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I can not support this amendment, 


not because I do not sympathize with the suffering of the Bel- 
gians, but at such times we must avoid taking any position that 
violates this Nation’s obligation to maintain strict neutrality. 

Such exemptions extended to citizens of Belgium might be 
demanded by other countries. Since the 1st of last August 
the people of this Nation, as well as of all the world, have had 
an object that taxes the brain of the greatest of our 
time, 

When mankind is forced to witness the horrors of war, and 
especially modern war, immediate causes are sought. The 
inevitable impatience of an aroused public seizes upon the first 
und most probable explanation of the crisis. It is not easy to 
suspend judgment until a balance of elements can be weighed. 

In the frightful holocaust into which Europe has been thrown, 
which has involved much of Asia as well, mankind asks why the 
assassination of an heir to a throne by a citizen of a foreign 
country should cause such horrors, which have been rightly 
called the crime of all ages. How could a quarrel between two 
Kuropean countries produce such universal warfare among the 
most enlightened and progressive people of the earth? 

The cause can not be located in the capital of Bosnia. 
not occur on June 28, 1914. It was not a 
Austria and Servia. It 
Ferdinand and his consort. 


lesson 


of 


It did 
difference between 


That was but an incident, and the 
acute difference between the two countries was but an occasion. 
The war reverts to causes of vastly larger significance. It is 
the world struggle, or the first phase of it, predicted by scholars 


and statesmen in the last century. It possesses many ele- 
mments—industrial, commercial, political, religious, and, espe- 


cially, racial. ‘To this must be added the personal, which is but 
temporary. While the Balkan question of nearest signifi- 
cance and the Eastern question of equal importance, the future 
course of events will most certainly prove that the real cause 
is found in the fear aroused by the growing and aggressive in- 
fluenc e of 

When Bonaparte, at the beginning of the last century, with a 
half million soldiers invaded Russia and invested Moscow and 
Was compelled to retrace his steps with less than 50,000 troops, 
all that was left out of the entire army not lost either by death 
or capture, he announced to the world a coming final struggle, 
not between the Latin and Anglo-Saxon, as heretofore prophe- 
sied, but between the Anglo-Saxon and the Cossack. While his 
regarded announcement as an effusion from a 
brain that was jaded by defeat, later generations realized the 
significance the statement. Russia in the Crimea, in the 
B in Poland and Finland, and in the Far East, are but 
comments 

If the Tsars have had an ambition some day to rule this 
planet, they have thus far moved in the right direction. Behold 
that wonderful country, with an area of one-sixth of the in- 
habitable globe, and not a foot of territory detached. Starting 
from the Baltic on the west, one may travel toward the rising 
sun, a distance of 7,500 to the eastern ocean without 
leaving Russian territory; then, starting in the frozen seas of 
the north, he may travel in the direction of the glacier’s move- 


is 


tussia. 


generation this 


e 
oi 


LKULTLS, 


miles, 


ment a distance of 2,500 miles and still be on Russian soil. 
Within this vast area will be found a population of 172,000,000 
people, the most prolific in the world. Vast as is this territorial 
domain, the actual boundary lines do not measure the Russian 
power. Its sphere of influence over countries not Russian must 
be considered. Its power is felt in the Danubian Provinces and 
the Balkan States, most of which are peopled by Slavs. It has 
already covered all of Turkestan, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Pamir, and is now extending over Persia. This mighty empire 





has financed the railroad building in Persia, and over these 
fingers of steel she touches the southern waters on the English 
line of commerce from the Orient to the Occident. This influ- 
ence already impinges upon England in India and in recent 
times has threatened China. ‘These ominous movements were 
not without contests. The advance to the Black Sea produced | 


the Crimean War, while her activities in 


that region saw numer- 
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ous Balkan uprisings. Her advance eastward was checked by 
the war with Japan, while her activities in the region of Tibet 
ealled forth the English expedition headed by Younghusband. 
Our own country was most aroused over the great Eastern ques- 
tion during the Boxer uprising in China, which offered a_ pre- 
tense to Russia and other countries for the partition of China. 
It is not too much to say that the integrity of the Celestial Em- 
pire is due to our own country’s decisive stand. 

This empire expansion may not mean land hunger; it may 
express Russia’s method of fulfilling the decree of her greatest 
mind—‘a nation to become a world power must take her 
position upon the sea.” While Russia in area is-larger than 
either North or South America, while it is many times larger 
than all Europe, and while in resources it has the promise of 
being the greatest food producer on earth, as well as the richest 
in mineral wealth, yet its entire ocean trade is but a bagatelle 
as compared with the trade in the port of the city of New York. 
Russia’s western outlet through the Baltic is next to no outlet 


at all. She is virtually closed out from the west. Her fight 
to get to the Black Sea was long and fierce; and while she 


won the fight to keep a fleet on that sea, the struggle ended 
in a virtually closed sea. The Crimean War promised her an 
outlet until Italy, England, and France joined Turkey and de- 
nied Russia the right to take her fleet out of the Black Sea. 
Turkey’s position in Europe is due to the friendly assistance of 
Italy, England, and France, who are dominant in the Medi- 
terranean, neither of which is willing to see Russia in a _ posi- 
tion of influence in the Mediterranean. Russia, closed out of 
the middle sea, will take care that the countries between her 
and the open sea shall not become provinces of her rivals, 
especially when the intervening countries are of the Slavic race. 

As Gortchikoff pointed to the importance of an outlet into 
the Mediterranean, so Witte pointed to the possibility, as well 
as the importance, of an outlet to the Pacific. The fulfillment 
of this purpose saw the governmental construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, to connect the Oeccident with the Orient. 
This completed enterprise was not a commercial success, since 
its eastern terminus, Vladavostok, was a winter port, icebound 
for half the year. When Japan, at the close of the war weth 
China, demanded from China an indemnity of $180,000,000 or 
concessions in Manchuria, and when China, unable to pay the 
indemnity, agreed to make the concessions, Russia proposed 
to assist China in the payment, and, in turn, in due time se- 
cured concessions in the East Chinese Railroad from Harbin 
to Port Arthur, which supplied the indispensable summer port 
in the Orient. 

Differences growing out of this transaction led Japan finally 
to demand Russia to withdraw troops from this portion of 
China. Troops of all other countries had been withdrawn after 
the Boxer episode. Russia’s failure to do this is the occasion 
for Japan’s bombardment of Port Arthur and the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. Russia was again denied an ocean outlet for the 
time at least. No one will seriously doubt the ability of this 
“Giant of the North” to go to the sea in her own good time. 
With Russia in control of an overland route from the Orient to 
the Occident, England sees a commercial rival which will test 
her supremacy in the world of trade. The English policy for 
at least 100 years past is to be and remain the world’s carrier 
of commerce. She has the ships, the coaling stations, the open 
ports, the cables, and all that enter into a great sea power. 
Her ships if placed side by side would reach 14 miles. Gibraltar, 
the most heavily fortified citadel on earth, commands the occi- 
dental terminus, while Hongkong, the most heavily fortified 
citadel in Pacific waters, is at the oriental terminus of what 
promises to be the greatest trade route of the world. Between 
them are coaling stations at convenient distances. This line of 
13,500 miles and which requires at least 51 days of sailing for 
the rapid freighters is but a cordon of English stations in Eng- 
lish waters or waters open to these boats. A great freighter 
en route with bunkers filled with coal would be at its own coal- 
ing station before its coal would be exhausted. 

On the other hand, the Russian overland route will require 
but 17 days to cover it, or almost one-third the time required 
| over the water route. No one will doubt which route the mails 
| will take, or the small packages, the parcel post. The only 
question will be whether the freight will take the shorter route. 
It will be a question of rates. Can Russia with a Government- 
owned railrond compete with England? 

These parallel trade routes controlled by the two rivals have 
| new significance when studied in the light of Russia’s imping 
ing on China and India, her extension of influence over Persia 
to the South Sea, and her activities in the Balkan region 
| well as on the western borders. The question at once arises 
what means the line-up of the parties in the present war. Eng- 
! jand has always heretofore stood with Turkey against Iussia. 
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Without England’s influence Turkey long ago would have been of Bosnia and Herzegovina, declined to a cept the ultimatum 
en out of Europe. Commercially this was expected, but | the ground that it was a virtual loss of Sery 
viously it was unnatural. To-day England is with Russia | She proposed to leave that i 
| 
} 
| 


: } nel 
th Lhaepehnadence 


tem of the ultimatum to The Hague 
tribunal. The 48 hours given Servia to decide was sutlicient 
announcement to Europe of the critical situation On the 9th 
of July the London Times warned Servia 


nst Turkey. The significance of this is yet to appear. It 
ild seem from every point of contact England should be with 
Germany against Russia, but not so. This reversal of the course 


1 


of the danger. <A few 
of history and self-interest causes thoughtful students to pre- | days later the Frankfurter Zeitung warned Austria of precip 
( contest between Russia and England in case this war tation. Many European papers encouraged Servia to friendly 
‘ s with defeat for Germany. They assert if Gerllaly ceases | positive action. The episode at once became a European ques 
e a bulwark against Russian aggression in the west. Eng- | tion rather than a dispute between Austria and Servi: It but 
must make the contest. Few thoughtful people, students | reminds the world of the sensitive Balkan problem. For 
ld politics, will deny the strength of this assertion, other- | than 60 years whenever one of this group of States—Ro 

‘ history has no lesson for the future. Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro shows an uprising all Bur pe is 
With the last 75 years of Russian activity before us it be- | alarmed. This is no less true when either Greece or Turkey 
es of intense interest to note the movements of this country | displays activity. Turkey in Europe has been a constant | le 





the days preceding the outbreak which now has inyolyed | of contention during most of the last century. These Balkan 
half the population of the world. States present a veritable moving picture performance ever sin 
June 28: Ferdinand murdered in Bosnia. the Crimean War of the fifties. That part of Europe’s map hi 

July 9: Results of Austrian investigation made known. served as a national checkerboard upon which the great powers 
July 23: Austria presents ultimatum to Servia and asks for | are the chief players and upon which eye ry move changes | 

y within 48 hours. position of the nations involved. It at the same time affects 
July 24: Russia begins military preparations, | all the nations whose interests might become involved Tl 

July 25: Servia rejects the conditions. | Prussian seizure of Si hieswig in 1864 is a good example rhe 

J 1 ~o: Sir Edward Grey proposes a conference of repre- | Venetia episode of 1866 is another. The Franco-German War 


t schtitives of England, Germany, France, and Italy to mediate } Of 1870 has a similar effect. The 


Berlin Congress f ‘STS hy 
eco Austria and Russia. 


y 


reversing prior adjustments was far-reac Hing In arousing Rus 
July “6; Grey repeats his request. Russia announces she | Sia to a possible future situation. The Austro-German all 











lLillahnece 
relain indifferent to Servia’s fate. of 1879 and the triple alliance of 1882 are momentous scene 
July 27: Grey appeals to Germany. In this national play, as were the Anglo-Fr: neh entente of 1904 
Tale OX : Austria declares war on Servia. and the triple entente of 1907. Alliances and counter alliances 
July 29: Russia’s mobilization announced. are at best ominous. All these have more or less Significant 
July 20; Germany asks England's aid in case of war. ae - sea Balkan realm, auy one of which might hay 
July 80: England declines. lnvolved all Europe. 
July 50: Germany asks Russia why the mobilization, when | In this present contention between Austria and Servia the 
tion had been requested by the Czar, upon which the | latter nEeES she is fighting for her independence and national 
Kaiser was acting, Reply was to the effect that it was not | 2utononiy. fhe former places her aggression om navonal 
ded to be offensive to Germany. honor and continued existence. While Servia is justified in 
July 31: General mobilization in Russia discovered. Ger. | desiring ‘iutonomy, she deserves punishinent for the crimes of 
sks Its discontinuance. Russia replied it was but par- | the hordes within her borders. While Austria is justified in 
| could not be discontinued. Germany issues an ulti- oe redress, cae a doubts ey Justice of her de 
mands, the extent to which they go. le crime of an irre 
J ol: England asks Germany and France whether they will | sponsible Junta within a nation does not justify spoliation of 
res ( Belgian neutrality. France agrees, but Germany ex- gs gp Russia become so active so suddenly aenin , 
presses a doubt. eee aed pe st ee i all tiong cies ee ane 
\usust 1; Kaiser reports to King George if France and Eng- ages Resecage hy “te get aggetc rte eee 3 a “- 
] iention gud cane sno waa a interested onlooker. Russia will hever willingly submit to any 
\ugust 1: France dees general mobilization, other great nation dominating these countries, ‘The real reason 
\ugust 1: Germany orders general mobilization. miity be found in her hope that she will some day hold the key 
‘ a French aviators alleged to have dropped bombs in | to Europe by occupying Constantino} le and by controlling the 
Seed = d ; ; Bosporus and Dardanelles, which will give her the long-de 
, tg; Russian troops alleged to have crossed into German | SI , . ‘a ei 
ry. Germany declares war on Russia. ferred entrance to the middle sea, where she will _becon ea 
ae : ss ‘ ., | party to all the problems of the Mediterranean. This position 
\ st 2: England assures Ff rance that English fleet will | would give her the dominance jn Europe. While this is the real 
: Pye a ie coast of France. ai crux of Russian concern, she has a more plausible ground for 
; SUR < coer 8 ultimatum to Belgium. ™ immediate action in her demands for independence of the 
ory EUS €ross Into Luxemburg and enter French Balkan States, which are largely Slavic in nationalits Che 
a : | gateway leading from the Cossack domain into the waters that 
‘t'3: English fleet mobilized. Italy declares neutrality. | connect with the Mediterranean is more likely to be open to 
\ 3: Be igium appeals to England. England announces | Russia when under Slavie rule, although independent, than 
protect Belgium. under Teutonic, which is Russia’s fear in the present war 
one ( +: England’ presents ultimatum to Germany. British National rumor has it that Austria hopes to exercise an over 
nee eolized. Germans cross Belgian border. lordship over the Balkans, and Germany hopes to establish an 
. { 4: England declares war on Germany. empire in Asia Minor. - 
\ z iuden ae coe iii _ Up to date Kussia’s control of Turkey in Europe and entranes 
‘ 7: Germany eae oe on ee a | into the Mediterranean has been successfully obstructed by 
ref _ es Batkes second offer to Belgium and was England. Her advance westward has been checked by the 
A ot 7: ‘Seaton sean ei eit Miia ‘Teuton. Her ambition has thus been defeated by eng | 
iames Tha Suni ; : ; ‘ait aaa es ct. Germany, Phen why is England an ally of Russ i rath ! 
Aug i'r; nee declares eras 1 a "a iguaam | her racial kinsman the feuton? England is re ce Zod 
August 11 I er] ind delanie wae a “oe Europe's most progressive country Ih matters of modern ¢ 
September : ‘Lurkey tiie Auiaetn. 4 ia. ment. She has more points in common w hi u me 
| recital of rania : ? : nation. Russia is the one great power in Europ ; ( 
; ere f rapid movements of the most horrible conflict | gressive, somewhat autocratic, if not despoti reve d in 
6 Ory les ls away from Servia’s offense to Austria to a her administration in Poland and Finland nd in the Jewish 
a * gial ts, In the time it takes to tell it, from a state | pogroms of recent years. Two countries could seare ; 
Moat” — throughout the Old World universal war | for more diverse policies than these great rivals Piece tee 
hat ral the query, Why all this? What have these sent two distinct civilizations. They are organiea ly 
za vane stitutionally differentiated. The one is matured. wh 
ae rders of Servia are found dangerous juntas | other is still Struggling with primitive conditions. 
<S fave spelled murder. The Servian King met | basis of the general belief Widely prevalent in port 
Hands, tnd now the heir to the Austrian throne world, that if Russia is not held back by the Ger: 
af the oe rhe Austrian ultimatum to Servia de- | England will be compelled to meet her in combat 
$ kn ca ae ee Austria’s collaboration with Servia for the | This is the forthcoming struggle to which Europe 
| of these organizations, Servia, mindful of the fate | military genius referred at the opening of the last 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Germany’s position is partly racial, partly political, and partly 
commer all of which are intensified by her geographical | 
sit . Here is a compact nation almost totally surrounded 
by ntries that might become enemies. She has devoted the 
most of the last 50 years to national development. Her popu- 
la has renched about 70,000,000. Her people are the most 

ii Hureope. Her growth of industries has surpassed all 
other countries. Her research in science has led the world. 
She enumerates on her rolls leading men in all lines of inven- 
tion and discovery. She has become a rival in every domain 
of advancement. With this development there has grown 
apace the spirit of militarism as reflected in the army equip- 
ment and personnel. Her soldiers are the most perfect fighting 


machines on earth. The military policy has proceeded upon the 
that Germany must either fight or be so well prepared as 
Hence the attention given to soldiery. In 
the course of this policy the Empire has had an unbroken prog- 
ress of peaceful growth for over 40 years. Yet who can say 
that this very preparation is not the specific item which opened 
the batteries of warfare? Is it credible that without this equip- 
ment the world would now be at war? 

True, the Kaiser, upon the invitation of the Czar, was en- 
deavoring to mediate between Austria and Servia. All Europe 
seemed to turn to the Kaiser as the one man who could call off 
Austria, his ally. But while he was negotiating Russia was 
mobilizing. This was placed upon the ground that the Kaiser 
would not seriously interfere with Austria. A dispatch from 
the eastern border of Germany declared the whole frontier was 
full of Russian soldiers and inquired what the Government was 
doing to protect its citizens. In the midst of these provocations 
the German ultimatum was given. This haste precipitated war. 


basis 


to command ype 


The world will likely hold the Kaiser responsible because he 
did not withhold until a conference of powers could be had. 
The Kaiser will defend his position on the ground that the Czar 


was playing for time to mobilize his army, which necessitated 
much time because of the vast territory over which the army 
must pass. To thus withhold, contends the Kaiser, would be 
to knowingly play into the hands of an enemy which must be 
crushed or suffer national disgrace and destruction. 

I'rance entered the war because of the obligation of the Triple 
Entente. The conviction is well defined that she desired to be 
on the ground when Germgny would be compelled to return 


\lsace-Lorraine, wrested from her in the Franco-German war 
of 1870. It appears there is little, if any, resentment in Ger- 
many against France for her action, as it was anticipated. 


Her reply to Germany was that she would go with her interests. 
Belgium, the caldron of Europe, is the one pitiable country. 
lier life depended upon her neutrality. 
secmed death either way she looked. 


She is the one country of 
which it can be truthfully said, “ She will be ruined if she does 
and ruined if she does not.” If she resists the German army, 
she will be laid waste. If she permits it to cross her borders, 


she thereby, in a sense, becomes her ally and will be laid waste 
by the allies. 
While the world will concede the critical situation of Ger- 


many, due to the entrance of France, and while it will grant the 
possibility of Germany’s charge of the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality on the French border, it will be slow to agree with the 
position of the German chancellor who openly avowed the vio- 
lation of neutrality and placed it upon the necessity of national 
defense. Such claim will not appease the Christian world’s 
condemnation of such treatment of a prosperous and happy 
nation of 7,000,000 people, rendered hopeless and helpless ob- 
jects of pity the world over. If treaties are not made to be 
kept, lives and property should be respected. The suffering of 
the innocent is the greatest argument against a resort to arms 
to redress wrongs. Belgium is the greatest comment upon this 
fact known to history. 

All the world asks why England entered this conflict. Ger- 
many agreed to withdraw from the French border and not to 
violate Belgian neutrality if England would keep France neu- 
tral. England’s inability to do this left her to the alternative 
of remaining neutral or risking all in a world-wide war. She 
responded to the appeal of Belgium’s King and entered the vor- 


tex as a defender of the principle of respect for treaties of neu- 
trality. While much of the world applauded the heroic posi- 
tion, it asks why she did not require Japan to respect Chinese 
neutrality when a Chinese railroad on neutral soil was seized 
by in rhis latter incident has dampened our ardor some- 
what 


In view of the entrance ef Turkey, 
to England than to any other country. If the Mohammedan in- 
fluence could make it a holy war, what will be the attitude of 
the 52,000,000 Mohammedans in British India, of the 9,000,000 
in Egypt under a British protectorate? In case England’s 


this war may mean more 


She had no choice. It] 


| assistance? 





Empire may be called to suppress insurrections in the Fy, 
East, what will be the effect upon Australia, New Zeala 
South Africa, and Canada, which may be called upon to 





Most scholars of constitutional and political history believe 
the time wiil come when these wholly independent entities wi)! 
ask the privilege of complete autonomy in national as wel] 
local affairs. When England’s defense is broken the tie th 
binds is loosened. It is the cementing quality of the Empir 
England has been a great civilizer; wherever her flag goes 
her language follows; her laws, her customs, her religious f 
dom, her institutions, her civilization. Her commerce pervades 
the entire world. Her language is spoken by 160,000,000 peo; 

It can be heard in every port of the world. The mere fatali 
of this Empire which to-day encircles the globe should | 
appalling to the inhabitant of the island of Great Britain. 

well as to all who appreciate what the nation has stood f 

The outcome can not be predicted. Germany and Aust 
must fight alone, save what help they obtain from Turk 
Italy can not join them, notwithstanding the treaty of alliance 
Her internal situation will not permit Italy’s assistance of an 
ancient enemy—aAustria. Such a step would undoubtedly p: 
duce a revolution. Her geographical situation, with her three 
sides exposed to the sea controlled by England and France, makes 
her helpless as an ally of Germany. She will remain neutral. 
unless she joins the allies. The Balkan States will naturally r 
main with Russia as against both Austria and Turkey. Wit! 
this line-up, it is difficult to see how Germany can succeed. Sh 
will be able to feed her people for some time, unaided by 
outside world. With Italy neutral, she will be able to secur 
some supplies from the outside. Her army is the finest-trained 
soldiery of history. Her discipline will enable her to ¢ 
tinue gaining victories for some time. But to win permanent}; 


against such odds does not seem possible. The end of 
struggle is not in sight, nor any indication of it. It will fm 


nish the 
length. 

The burden of debt alone is the greatest determinant. 1! 
costs Germany and Russia each $15,000,000 daily. Since 
August 1 the increase of debt has been as follows: Englan 
$2,250,000,000; Germany, $2,825,000,000; France, $1,140,000,000 
and other countries in proportion. 

The United States must maintain a neutral and friendly rela 
tion to all countries. This people must reprove its prejudices 
suppress its bitterness. Feelings must give place to judgme: 
now, if ever. We are a composite people. 
we have all the national elements now at war. Here in thi 
United States are more Germans than in any city of Germ: 
Here are more Irish than in Ireland. Here are more Itali 
than live in any city of his native country. In New York ( 


supreme test of all history, and may continue 


1 


alone are more Jews than live in Jerusalem. We have thi 
French, the Belgian, the Russian, and the Balkan. In every 


quarter of our country we find representatives of the count! 
at war. We can agree that the war is the crime of the « 
tury, but not all the cause is found in one nation. Aside f) 
Belgium, causes are found in all the countries in arms, 0 
country must keep friendship with all, that we may, when 
time comes, offer mediation by interpreting the various peo) 
to each other and finding a common ground for a settlen 
of differences. This is our crowning opportunity. 

To this end we must avoid undue complications. We sh 
not invite trouble on the sea. We can protest on bela! 
respect for treaties and the rights of neutrals. We may i: 


upon our commercial rights without an offensive intermediline 


in the affairs of other nations. We must keep cool-neaded : 
maintain a balance of judgment in times of world-wide distr 
which disarranges much of the sea trade of the world. ‘1 
does not mean we are to remain silent when the most ful 
mental rights of neutrals are violated under the claims of « 
ditional contraband. In this welter of war it is difficult 
eonceive of probable results which could justify the suff 

The careful observer predicts some possibilities. It is not 
probable that the suddenness in which half the world’s po] 
tion was transformed from peaceful, happy citizens into \ 
like nations, driven by a spirit of hatred, may compel a la! 
participation in government by the people and less auth 
in the rulers. This does not intimate a lack of loyal su] 

of the ruler, for in times of war a nation’s citizens. loyally 

port the army and its leaders. Note the position of the 
cialists in Germany, Ulsters in Ireland, and Boers in & 
Africa, as well as Jews in Russia. While our own peop! 
more or less volatile, it is not possible to go to war 
consulting publie opinion. 
beyond our leaders. This world war may therefore s 
lessening hold of monarchy and a deepening grasp of de! 


wil 





In our civilization 





Indeed, public opinion usually sues 







































































































This result would be rational and not far-fetched. It 
dy reveals the danger of militarism, which may subject 
to military authority. Many students of world politics 

disarmament as the most likely and vital result of the 

This may come from sheer compulsion. Already Europe's 
1 camps are taxing the producers to feed the nonpro- 
s. Whenever any country must depend upon the outside 

to feed its people it is an important situation, demanding 
ehtful attention. But when a country can not raise enough 

its borders to feed its nonproducing population, it is 

s nnd means, sooner or later, bankruptcy. This position 

hed in places in Europe. 

cunpaign in armament is frightful and must cease. It 

eo reached the danger point. This war has demonstrated 
sparedness does not prevent war. Then why continue the 
on? The way out is disarmament and a resort to delib- 
» council to adjust differences. This is a suggestion of the 
ion of Europe over the plan of our own Government in 
differences will be carried before a judicial tribunal for 
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and adjustment. The suggestion is not far-fetched. It 
ile, and the settled conviction that brute force, tried out 
ntittle field by instruments of death that know no human- 
not be excused by our Christian standards, may compel 
rated Europe to succeed a government by armies and 


ie would seriously argue that the European condition 
justify our Nation to refuse national defense while 
| » remains an armed camp. The disarmament must come 
d movement, in which our Nation will gladly join. As 
find ourselves, we must hold aloof from entangling alli- 
ready to bring the warring nations together for settle- 
In the meantime we can not gain any prestige for this 
work by allowing great nations to override treaties, violate 
rights on the sea, without protest. 
While the heart of all America goes out to the suffering of 
r lands, we pledge our devotion to our own national ideals 
+ the near opportunity to bid the warring countries to 
better methods of adjustment than the test of battle. 
lies this Nation’s greatest opportunity. To this end we 
stand for law and order, for respect for treaties, for the 
of all nations, great and small. We must be ready to 
et each warring nation to the other and, if necessary, be 
st man armed, that we may fulfill our mission as the 
aker when half the world is in arms. 


Immigration. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
+ > . r 
HON. S. KIRKPATRICK, 
OF IOWA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 7, 1915, 
nt HI. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 
KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, this Senate amendment 
ulnigration bill in which we are requested to concur, 
into law, would prohibit the landing of blacks and 
1 our shores, 
there were none of the race in this country, it might 
onsider the propriety of continuing the segregation 
isian and the African races; or if, by consent of the 
ir race could be transported to the country from 
originally came, then, in such event, I would agree 
consider an effort of that character. Still such a 
F uld be a trial of no small magnitude. 
i “peaker, these people are here and make up fully one- 
the composite of our entire population. Why were 
e brought here? For what purposes? Nearly 300 
the ancestors of this race were caught up by force 
ds of Africa and brought to America, shackled as 
soon became a commodity and subjects of barter 
id in this connection I can find some palliating ex- 
litigating circumstances. 
luction of this race into this country even as slaves 
|i measure a blessing in disguise, and as evidence 
have but to compare the condition of the race here 
of their counterpart across the sea. 
Pending crisis brought about by their presence here 
our people would no longer tolerate the rights of 
i human flesh, and the shackles of 4,000,000 slaves 
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were loosened at one fell stroke of the pen, enforced and 
ported by the militant power of the sword, and on my own 
volition I became a party to the contract in support of the fact 


declared through the instrumentality of President Lincoln 
that the Union of the States could not exist under such 
conditions. 

Slavery is dead, and its twin relic, Mormonism, is dying. In 
my home town there are fully 100 colored voters, and with a 
magnanimity unparalleled these men, though dark in color, 
expressed their confidence, their appreciation, and g de 
for my action in assisting in the abolition of the bondage which 

| had oppressed their race, and I can not harmonize my act 
in the past with turning my back on these people now 

The blacks were loyal to our forefathers in their struggle 
for liberty in the days of the Revolutionary War. They par 
ticipated in many of the engagements of the War of 1812, and 
they were likewise faithful to the Union in the War between 
the States. 

The cuticle covering of this race is darker than that found 
among Anglo-Saxons, but there burns within the breasts of 
this unfortunate people a firm belief under existing iws 
of their divine right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness.” 


Female Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
H. STEPHENS, 


TEXAS, 


HON.JOHN 


OF 
In tHE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, January 12, 19165, 
On joint resolution (H. J. 


stitution of the United 
women. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 


Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
States extending the right of suffrage to 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution under 


discussion, and on which we must soon cast our votes as Repre 
sentatives of our constituents, is a resolution of great im 
portance to our country. The question is, Shall we as leg 
islators permit woman to step down from the high plane of 


social and moral superiority where the chivalrous men and 
voters of our common country have placed her to engage in 
politics? If we do, we will open up a Pandora’s box of evils 
from which, in my judgment, she will never escape until she 
is dethroned as the queen of our homes, as the idol of society, 
as the sex to whom all true men owe allegiance, and would now 
protect from serious wrong, even if they should lose their lives 
thereby. When she descends to the lower level of the poli 
tician she comes in competition with men and assumes the 
duties and responsibilities of men in choosing officers and in 
running the Government. Men are admittedly on a much lower 
moral plane than women, and woman suffrage will therefore 
bring her down to the level of the common herd of mankind, 
which God forbid! 


o 
=) 


‘S 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution under discussion is as follow 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the Con 
stitution of the United States extending the right f iffrage to 


women. 





Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article be proposed to th is 

| latures of the several States as an amendment the Constitution o 
the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said leg 

| tures, shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely 

| “ARTICLE - SEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the United St 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United Sta 

| State on account of sex. 

‘Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
enforce the provisions of this articl 

Mr. Speaker, this question has been passed upon | I) 
eratic caucus of this House and it adopted a resolution de 
claring that this question should be passed upon by the Stat 
separately. I shall vote against this resolution bec. use I 4d 
not believe in national female suffrage for the following re 
sons: 

At present no exigency can be shown to exist for den 
ing the very foundation of State sovereignty and invest 
Central Government with the power of determining the qu 
of the electorate, thereby taking from the States the very 


ner stone of self-government. 

Woman suffrage would increase the negro’s power in pol 
as the per cent of negro women to all women over 21 i 
United States 9.9 per cent—census of 1910—while the 
cent of negro men to all men is only 9.1 per cent. 
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Southern States the per cent of negro women to all women is | 
35.3 per cent, while the per cent of negro men to all men is 33.6 
per t 


Vho would doubt that negro women would vote more gen- 
erally than white women? 

J 1910 Michigan defeated woman suffrage by about 700 
majority, in 19183 the same State defeated it by over 96,000. 
Ohio defeated woman suffrage in 1912 by 87,455, in 1914 by 
182.905. The per cent of voters voting for woman suffrage hav- 


ing declined greatly from 1912 to 1914 in Ohio and from 1912 | 


to 1913 in Michigan, which shows beyond question that the tide 
has turned against woman suffrage, the fallacy of which has 
been proved in the States where it has been tried from 2 to 44 
years. 

very vote given in Congress for the submission of the ques- 
tion furthers the cause of woman suffrage, for the people gen- 
erally believe such a vote will not be given unless the Congress- 
man believes it would be beneficial to our form of government to 
change from State to Federal control. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 14, 1915. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to avail myself 
of the privilege given to me to extend my remarks on rural 
eredits by reprinting certain parts of my remarks on this sub- 
ject made in the House of Representatives on the 16th day of 
October, as follows: 

Many bills dealing with rural credits have been introduced 
in Congress. In the main these several bills represent the 
individual views of their authors. There are two bills, how- 
ever, each of which represents the conclusions of a group of 
men after careful study and wide consultation. I refer to the 
Moss-Iletcher bill, framed by the United States Commission 
on Rural Credits, and the Bulkley-Hollis bill, framed by the 
joint Subcommittee on Banking and Currency of the House and 
Senate. I desire to present a comparison of these two bills, 
referring to them as the commission and committee bills, re- 
spectively. 

The commission bill seeks to organize a system of pure mort- 
gage banks, limited to loans on rural real estate for pro- 
ductive purposes and within certain limitations as to amounts 
which can be loaned to any one person. This principle was ac- 
cepted by the committee practically as proposed. Their limita- 
tion as to purpose and amount is more severe, while their cen- 
tral bank is given the right to purchase mortgages on urban 
real estate. The proposal to exempt capital stock, mortgages, 
and bonds from all State and National taxation was also ac- 
cepted and appears in the committee bill. This was the most 
radical feature of our bill, and the only one which contains a 
subvention from the public or a special privilege which in effect 
amounts to a subvention. In Indiana mortgages are now taxed 

t their face value; the average rate of taxation is around 3 
per cent. It can readily be seen that an exemption from such 
taxation is the equivalent of large favor or indirect subsidy 
from the Government. On the other hand, our commission 
deemed this concession of vital consequence, and that without 
this exemption it would be impossible to organize such banks in 
many States of the Union. As some States tax mortgages at 
full value, some tax them only partially, while others exempt 
them entirely, uniformity of conditions can not be produced in 
any other manner. Again, the credit instrument created is a 


} 


land bond. This bond is in the nature of a duplicate for the | 


mortgage on which it is based and instead of which the bond is 





issued. To tax both bond and mortgage is to impose double 
tar on on debt. The commission frankly rested its bill on 
the acceptance of this feature, and, in my opinion, no bill can 
be drawn which will be successful in operation without the in- 
corporation of this provision. The acceptance of a land bond 


as the credit instrument to be issued by the banks, based on 
their assets and credit capital under rigid governmental super- 
vision and without express Government guarantee, is the basis 
of both bills 

The essential feature of mortgage credit as proposed by rural 
credits and as differentiated from other investment banking is 
a guaranty fund maintained by the bank issuing land bonds to 
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insure the prompt payment when due of both principal and 
terest on the bonds. ‘The principal security for the wultimat 
repayment of all liabilities is the land values pledged unde) 
mortgage; but to guard against temporary default in paym: 
by the real borrower, the mortgagor, and thereby insure t! 
prompt redemption of every promise to pay to the real lender. 
the bondholder, the banks issuing these land bonds are 1 
quired to collect and to maintain a security fund pledged 
this particular purpose, and which can not be diverted to a 
other purpose. This surety fund is required to bear a cert: 
fixed proportion to the volume of bonds in circulation. Both 
bills seek to provide this insurance but devise different 1 
chinery and distribute the burden in different degrees betw: 
the borrower and the shareholder. Each bill requires cert 
eash and credit capital; broadly speaking, the commission }) 
requires the carrying of a larger cash capital and the commit 
bill pledges a larger credit capital. In addition to the capit 
and surplus of the bank, each bill authorizes the accumulatio 
of a special redemption fund out of the interest charges. ‘I 
reserve is mandatory on part of the commission bill and 
permissive in the committee bill. The commission bill requir 
the bank to maintain a 5 per cent special fund, which is 
cumulated out of the administrative charges or profits of t! 
bank. The burden of this fund is thus iaid exclusively on 
stockholders of the bank. The shareholders receive the profit 
and are required to meet the losses. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield f 
an interruption there? I would like to ask him a question 
information. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. What becomes of this redemption fu! 
Where is it invested, and how is it reserved? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gent 
man that I will discuss that matter in a moment. 

The committee bill authorizes but does not require the cent! 
bank to create a special redemption fund, but secures it 
imposing a higher interest rate than could be otherwise charge 
that is, by charging a rate on mortgages in excess of the 1 : 
cent margin which is permitted to be charged as an administ! i 
tive charge, thus imposing this fund directly and wholly on | 
borrowers. To state this feature more clearly, each bill lin 
the bank for its services to a charge not exceeding 1 per cent 
the face of the bonds it may have in circulation; but the co 
mittee bill permits the bank to increase the interest rate highe. 
than the 1 per cent and to hold the additional interest money is 
a special surety fund. At the close of a five-year period 
bank may make application to the Federal Reserve Board 
permission to prorate among the borrowers any balance w! 
may remain in the special fund after paying all losses. 

I think that answers the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not quite. What is done with the fund 
the meantime? Is it invested or loaned out, or is it held 


cash? f 
Mr. MOSS of Indiana. It is held by the regional bank t 
of course, invested as it invests any portion of its capital. { 


Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a balance held by the regional bau 
Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Yes; it isa special fund held and 
vested for a special purpose. To go a little further—I do 
wish to go into details, as I do not have the time—I may : 
that this special reserve fund must be segregated as to Sta 


| and is held as a special fund to secure the loans held in that 


ticular State. For instance, if the regional bank were to 
cumulate such a fund to secure Indiana loans, the rate w 
be imposed only upon the borrowers in the State of Indian: 
would be held by the regional bank as a separate fund t 
applied in liquidation of any losses which may arise « 
loans made in the State of Indiana; and when this rese) 
finally prorated it would go back to the borrowers in Ind 
I think that is a fair statement, is it not, Mr. BuULKLEY, 0 
special reserve fund? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is a fair statement, as far as it 
| I want to make a statement of my own at the proper time. 
| Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The bill does not require this 

to be thus prorated; it only permits it. 

It is thus possible under the terms of the biil for the ba 
accumulate a reserve fund which in reality belongs to the 
rowers, but which it is not compelled to pay over to the ri: 
owners. Under the commission bill the bank can in no ins 
charge a higher interest rate than the 1 per cent over il: 
on the land bonds. The net result of the committee meth 


a 





raising this guaranty fund, even if the balance were 
faithfully prorated to its real owners, the borrowers, wo! 
my opinion, be to impose higher interest rates during at 
the first five-year period. 

30th bills are identical in requiring all long-time loans to 
tain a compulsory amortization provision. This feature ™ 
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Is outstanding. 


The 





fixes 


the 


these banks to be saving institutions in the best sense of that 
rm and prevents any person going in debt through their 
ronev for long periods of time without a gradual saving, which 
applied toward the reduction of the principal of his debt. 
th bills fix the Mmit of mortgage indebtedness at 50 per cent 
the actual value of the land mortgaged and require the banks 
ld valid first mortgages equal in face value to the land 
commission bill 


maximum 


of interest charged on farm mortgages by the rate paid on 


re 


land bonds; the committee bill lets the legal rate in the 


us States control unless modified by the order of the Fed- 


I 


, 
‘ 


eserve 


soard. 


Under the powers given to this board in 


mmittee bill it can name the interest rate for any local 
ation, provided such rate does not exceed the legal rate 
State where such association is located und without undue 
mination between locals in such State. 


\ 


a 


. commission bill presents an outline for a system of inde- 


t banks, each having the full functions of a mortgage 
and in its organization, administration, and supervision 


modeled after the national-bank law. 


This law admi- 


adjusts itself to the machinery of the bank with inde- 
t functions, as that was the character of all American 
¢ institutions until the adoption of the Federal reserve 
The committee bill agrees with the commission bill in 
to organize a system of mortgage banks after American 
but chose the Federal reserve system as the guide. In 
accept this form of organization, a central bank with 
capital was authorized to be chartered in each Federal 
distriet, which has the sole power to issue land bonds. 
it this point that the two bills diverge so widely in their 


istrative organization 


re 


+1 


will 
and a 


Lb 


have to 


choose 
decentralized 


that 


they can not be harmonized. 
r bill is to be accepted without substantial modification, 


between a 
one; 


between 


stron 


oly 
sil 


centralized 


independent banks, 
exercising the full functions of mortgage banking and a 
bank with federated members and the functions of bank- 


tween the central organization and the federated 


ers, but with the supreme control vested in the central. 
; in the latter power given to the central bank in the com- 


a 


ess which is within their ability to handle. 
itional bank, in becoming a member bank, is permitted to 


oh 
1] 


't be rediscounted by the regional bank. 
| by the new system on such action is the refusal of redis- 


ii 


vhich centralizes power more strongly than in the 
| reserve system. 
nks are not deprived of their privilege to solicit business 
idently of the central bank or to contract a line of lawful 


In the latter scheme of banking, mem- 


An independ- 


all its former independence within the limits of its 


» funds. 


At its own peril it may discount paper which is 


within the definition of the banking law and which 


The penalty im- 


but no member bank will apply for such rediscount as 
Ss ifs own reserves are ample to meet its demands, and it 
within the range of possibilities that many member 





ly 

will r 

la } 

ed system, though 
| privil 

narded for 

~ i ’ ty 
associations 


re 





LZ 


in 


104] 


Systems 


arely apply to the regional bank for rediscounts. 


the committee bill, and we do 
S terms that happy compromise between centralized and 
which secures the conservatism 


It 


int State banks are not applying for admission to the 
the door stands wide open and every 
ege granted by law to member banks is being jeal- 
their exclusive benefit. 
of independent action is not extended to mort- 


not have 


of cen- 


tion withovt destroying the utmost development of local 


O¢ 


? 


of 


7 


bill 
vy] 


reduces 


prestige 


all 


mortgage 


and the fullest utilization of local opportunities. 
associations to 
| societies without independent funds, power, oppor- 
The general character of the proposed mort 


The 


the level 


iations is thus described by Senator Hotrts, one of 
uthors of the bill: 


associations 


a local 


ney on hand. 


ut first 


will 


3 approximate 
ng and loan associations. 
insurance 


n¢ 
ae 


sir 





rent, 


officer 


will 


: ‘ i care 
ey W ill not receive deposits subject to check or 
mortgages, 


the size and functions of 
The office may be in a country 
They will never have a large 


for their simple 


loan m 


ney 


Senator’s description is added the fact that these 


Cons can not seli or assign a mortg 


ige to any pur- 
to a local association within the system or to the 


nk, their extreme dependence is very well depicted. 
ssociations can grant loans only as the regional bank 
C mortgages from the local on assignment, and under 
of the bill the regional bank can exercise full liberty 
nd ean decline any or all mortgages tendered by any 


iation, 
‘iation. 


As exclusive territory is allotted to each 
it follows that only those farmers can be | 


ted under the terms of this bill whose mortgages are 


accepted by the regional bank. The question of givi1 
to the patrons of the local association is decided, ne 
officers of the bank where the farmers live but in th 
the huge regional bank, located per s hund of 
in some other State. 
The general scheme of the F% I rve ste! 
well suited to the functions of mort e | g \ 
to commercial banking, the efficiency of tl ( 
in its ample powers to rediscount ] e secu 3 
| ber banks. The National Government und { 
| is given the sole power to issue money, and 

system this power is delegated to the re 
| certain conditions. The regional banks cat ) i 
| of money available for redisecount purposes 
| accept all lawful business which any membe 

It thus has ample power to insure proper d 

its responsibility. 

The regional bank in the rural credit sys 
not have such power, and it can t be de ad 
regional bank can not issue bonds except as ay 
chaser for them; it can not sell its shares ex i 
terms. The regional bank in the one syste l 
issue money and can thus increase the supply ( 
regional bank in the other system does not h 
secure money by issue, but is dependent up 
sale of its securities in the open markets of the world 
a very important difference in fund tal wers 
of this power of issue it very | er that f 
given a monopoly of supplying cred Ul 
imposed on the second t is fatal lar tT use! 
the system to clothe it with exclu s and jurisd 

As the question of independent or ed banks i 
mental one to determine the administrative T 
also believe, to determine the ultimate success or failu 
system which may be organized, I wish to discuss it 
detail. As stated, the history of European mort re 
is against the federated and in favor of the independ 
The history of our own country is equally emphatic wl 
fully studied. The building and loan societi ire com 
business in many respects similar to the | osed 
mortgage banking. In Indiana we have modified our 
to permit them to issue land bonds, and the State acts 
agent in both appraising the lands and in hold ph 
tody of the mortgages to secure outstanding b 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure 

Mr. PLATT. Before the gentleman gets t fat 
want to see if I get the gentleman’s main point 
man does not object so much to the feder: 1 sche 
gage associations as to the fact that none em W 
lowed to sel] bonds on their own hool Is tl t the ic 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Precisely I am aimin 
ment aguinst that feature of the committee bill which 
give any liberty of independent action to the lk ban! 
advantage of local opportunity. It is my belief that 
sections of the United States where is W 
oped that independent mortgage banks w b 
system of federated banks. 

These associations are moving gra illy but s) 
rection of making farm loans on the amo rtizi 0 
ment plan. No financial institutior 1 the 1 as 
show a better record for achievement th 1 thes 
tions, and this record has been made as inde lent 
which have been able to attract tal to tl ent 
reason of their solvency, the ( ful 1 cr ( 
the most important fact that t re de he ] 
improvement of local interest 

| Under the terms of tl { 
bank in eve OF l re ed v 
posses land bonds. member banl tl 
| that is, no local m« ge associatic 
| of its mortgages e t to ban! thi 
mortgages must b ed ] 
of to some other i i 
either be able ) ! 
oolong to exel t 
will mean th ed 
eee deserving w 
agency, and ( t 
| It ought to be : d { 
| Government ente! field « lati 
| that field. That is, tl v ld be bro 
| th t any citizen who can comply 

to do so ervice « 
| Bui Inder the ( 1 ll a 
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instruments is given to one agency with the full knowledge that 
such institution can not serve all qualified citizens who apply 


for service, and which may, indeed, be able to serve but a very 
small portion of the public who are entitled under the law to 
share its benefits. 

lor example, a local mortgage association is organized in my 
home county, which is one of the best agricultural counties in 
the Union. Under the terms of the committee bill any resident 
owner of farm lands within the territory assigned to the asso- 
ciation is entitled to make application for a loan for certain 


specified The 
only as the central bank will accept 
The central bank can 


however, can grant loans 
mortgages assignment. 
lonnable funds only as it may be 


purposes. association, 
on 


secure 


able to sell Shares and Jand bonds. It is easily conceivable 
that the central bank will not be able to supply the money to 
accept all or even a considerable portion of the loans applied 
for. Under the terms of the bill it may refuse to accept any 


mortgages. The operations of the various central banks are 
under the direct supervision of the Federal Reserve Board; it is 
left to the discretion of this board to purchase all or any part 
of $50,000,000 of land bonds in any one year. Here are all the 


elements for undue favoritism if not for political pressure. If 
the result of the system is not to give lower rates and more 
favorable terms, it is a failure; if important advantages do | 
follow and are given to only a portion of the applicants, we will 
have sirong dissatisfaction if not political scandals and abso- 
Jute political manipulation. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If the prevailing rate of interest in 


he various localities is to govern on these loans, where is the 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. 
sion, the bank could not charge the farmer borrower a rate more 


than 1 per cent higher than it paid to the bondholder. The 
bonds are freed from taxation, and are made absolutely 
safe investments by safeguards which have been thoroughly 
proven. Naturally, under these conditions, the rate will fall 


to the lowest level which the prevailing financial conditions will 
permit. The farmer borrower benefits directly, because his 
rate will fall precisely in the same degree that the rate on the 
bond falls. I am positive that under open competition among 
banks this administrative charge will fall well below the maxi- 
mum of 1 per cent. Whatever reduction is made in this charge 
means an equal reduction in the farmer’s rate. In Europe well- 
established banks charge only thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 
per cent for their services. As land bonds are sold at as low a 
rate of interest as Government bonds, it follows that farmer 
borrowers get their money at an interest charge of only thirty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 per cent higher than the Governments 
of Europe borrow for public purposes. When the system be- 
comes well established in this country, under exemption from 
taxation, it is absolutely certain that interest rates on farm 
mortgages will closely approach the rates of money paid by 
municipalities, States, and Nation for money for public pur- 
We are not asking for greater results. 

There can be no justification for that provision in the com- 
mittee bill which forbids a local association from assigning its 
Mortgages to any purchaser except the central bank or a local 
association federated with the central bank. The central bank 
not obligated to accept the mortgages when offered by the 
local association, but the local association is forbidden to dispose 
of securities in any other manner. The result is that the 
activities of the association are limited to whatever business the 
central bank may allot to it. The requirements of different 
sections of our country for capital will vary widely. Generally 
speaking, that section where farming is most highly organized 
after intensive methods will absorb largest volumes of money. 
It is in such sections that local tax rates will be highest, and 
therefore the favors extended under the bill will be greatest. 
It is in sueh sections that a volume of capital can be attracted 
to local securities based on local real estate. If these transac- 
tions could be granted the exemptions from taxation, the aggre- 


OSES 
l ‘ 


is 


its 


gate volume of such capital would be immense. The rates in 
such communities would be lower than those now generally pre- 
Vailing over large areas of average farm territory in the United 
Siates, and the consequent advantages to agriculture would be 


transcendent. To illustrate this thought, I may say that we in 

Indiana are selling tax-free 44 per cent bonds at a premium. 

These bonds are issued by the various townships in our State, and 

are sold by inserting advertisements in our local and State papers. 

There are many million dollars of these bonds now in circula- 

tion, and more are being sold every business day in the week. 
Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit a correction? They 
are county bonds instead of township bonds, but the property 
of the township in which the improvements are made and for 
which they are issued is alone texed to pay the bonds so issued. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The gentleman’s statement is tech 
nically correct. The county issues the bonds, though they are 
township bonds in every sense of the word, and are issued by 
the county in order to avoid our extremely low constitutional! 
limit in our State of 2 per cent. By this legislative device it 
is often possible for a township to exceed its constitutional 
limitation of indebtedness. The county is in no sense responsi 
ble for any payment in case of default in payment. 

Last April the great State of Tennessee offered an issue of 
State bonds bearing a rate of 44 per cent at par, and not a sin 
gle subscription from any source was received. At that very 
moment hundreds of lots of township bonds bearing 44 per cen 
were being sold in Indiana at a premium. Indiana farmers 
were denied the benefit of this low rate on money because of 
our law taxing mortgages. In Ohio a change of law, whereby 
municipal bonds were made subject to taxation, stopped the 
sale of such bonds until the rate of interest be raised. Under 
date of September 26, the Brazil Trust Co., a local financial 
institution in my home county, purchased $12,000 of local bonds 
at par and accrued interest; on the same day Mr. Thomas Wirt, 
a citizen, took $2,000, paying a premium to secure them. In 
contrast to these modest transactions, which are truly repre- 
sentative of a very large volume of similar transactions, I may 
mention that the State of Tennessee has had serious trouble t» 
place an issue of its State bonds. If press reports be true, 
a bankers’ commission representing the State, and working in 


| cooperation with the United States Senators from that State, 
farmer to secure special Denefits from the proposed legislation? | 
Under the bill framed by the commis- | 


failed to sell an issue of a million dollars in bonds at 6 per cent, 
and the Secretary of the United States Treasury only succeede | 
in negotiating the sale by making a special deposit of $400,000 
of public funds in the bank which purchased the $1,000,000 of 
Tennessee State bonds. 

The city of New York recently paid a syndicate of bankers 6 
per cent for a hundred-million-dollar loan; at the same moment 
bonds bearing a rate of 44 per cent and issued by our townships 
are actively selling among our own people at a premium. Yet 


| the committee would have us believe that it will require an elab- 


orate selling agency, under control and domination of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to sell bonds based on improved Indiana 
farms and underwritten by an association of Indiana farmers, 
for this is the committee plan. 

The method of securing capital stock for the proposed regional 
banks does not ipsure that these banks will be able to discharge 
the full duties imposed upon them under the terms of this bill. 
Of course, a failure at this point is a failure of the whole sys- 
tem. The bank in each reserve district can be organized with a 
minimum capital of $500,000; this amount must be subscribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury if the full amount is not taken 
by other subscribers within 90 days from date of offering. The 
power of the Secretary to subscribe to the capital stock in these 
banks is limited to the first issue. Thereafter all increases in 
capital must be secured from the federated associations, indi- 
viduals, or the governments of States. The local associations 
are not required under the terms of the bill to take capital 
stock in the regional bank in excess of 10 per cent of their own 
eapital, but under the ratios fixed in the bill the central bank is 
compelled to sell nine dollars in capital stock to individurls, 
firms, corporations, and States to every dollar which is required 
to be subscribed by the local association. The power of the 
central bank to issue land bonds is limited by its amount of 
capital stock. It therefore follows that if any central bank 
were to meet with difliculty in selling its capital stock it would 
be embarrassed in accepting mortgages from the local assoc 
tions, and could not furnish these associations with loanable 
funds. 

Personally I am opposed to the placing of the system of rural- 
credit banks under the control of the Federal Reserve Board 
This board is rightfully to become a powerful agency in the cou 
trol and supervision over commercial banking. The removal of 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a member of this board, as sug 
gested in the early drafts of the Federal reserve act, was an 
expression by Congress that this board was to devote its serv- 
ices exclusively to commercial banking. Surely no friend of 
rural credits would propose to remove the Secretary of Agricul 
ture from a board which was to control and supervise ru! 
banking. Under the committee bill this board is given the ex 
treme power to control the interest rates, subject only to t! 
State laws of usury. 

It is not conceivable that the Federal Reserve Board will e\ 
order a lower rate in rural-credit banks than in commercial 
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s It is the high rate of the commercial banks that this | Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Vermont, while in I 
cE ent is projected against. Ultimately we propose to or- | Maryland, North Dakota, Montana, and Arkansas they 
“a e a system of personal credit rural banks. The mortgage gone further and declared for the principle The Det 
P s but the first step in the campaign for a complete system have recommended the submission of a constitutional ame 
ral banking with short-time and long-time credit for the in New York, New Jersey, Massachu s, and Ce 
rs of the United States. This campaign can never be suc- cut, and have come out in favor of n No 
if we place the absolute control over interest rates in | kota, Pennsylvania, and Vermont I ressives and 
me board which supervises and virtually manages the | ists have adopted suffrage planks pra y everywhere 
ial banks of the Nation. There will be competition be- In several of the States where women already have f 
he two systems of banks. This is inevitable and it is | frage, both Republicans and Democrats have this year f 
‘le: but what chance will there be for successful compe- | first time adopted planks calling for a Nation-wide 4 
f at the very beginning a monopolistic system of banks is frage amendment to the Constitution of the 1 ed 
|. with the supreme control—even to the extent of dictat- | Wurerre Women \ 
slutely the rates of interest to be charged—given over to \ 
body or board which will supervise the system of com- | Municipal franchise granted tax-paying w 
banks of the Nation? eee ee ee ee ay it 
ever may be said of the defects of the commission bill, it | Fun parliamentary franchise extended 
from monopolistic control and is not guilty of seeking to | Approximate number of women ving 
iate public money for private uses. Its opportunities | Percentage of women eligible who use t rv 
1 to all citizens on equal terms. The farms of the United | population: 
re now valued at nearly $40,000,000,000, agricultural Men pees : as 1 
; were never selling at a higher level of values, and no Women ~ 
n of farmers since the days of Adam have ever enjoyed Lotal . 
advantages or had such splendid opportunities. The Fink 
t ¢ need is better credit facilities that our farmers May | Municipal franchise ted ; 
; ward, feed and clothe the world, and enrich themselves | ag matticts 
: * eas . : unicips Prange} ‘ rantes ¢ ’ . 
; dustry. Here is the most inviting field for the invest- | ° distri v4 franchi granted tax _. 
nker jn the wide world to-day. It is a field which will | Full franchise granted all won 
vast sums of money. In looking about for sources to amber of women having the 
these funds we need not deceive ourselves—this money ercentage Of eligible w 
me from the American people. The present world war | Population: 
terly destroy the so-called world’s market for our securi- | 7 n -- 1 
We will be called upon by impoverished Europe to buy en eames 
b existing issues of American securities rather than to place Total : : 
issues in their markets. This striking change in economic | Sai 
tions has come about since the committee bill was written, | Municipal franchise granted tax-paying wid 
should be apparent that we must finance our own enter- | ae 
For this reason among the others enumerated it will be | *URtCPAl franchise gs 1 on 
of folly to enact a monopolistic system of subsidized Approximate number of women hay 
<s and deny to private capital and private initiative all op- | | chise ---_. ; 1 
ty to enter this vast field of investment and share a part | en Ae ee SER the Vod 
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: , ~~ suffrage planks have been adopted in more party plat- naan Ser 
| R : ey than ever before. | Full parliamentary suffrage extended to women taxpa 
A Ait epul *s : Ava rac ° : ¢ : i 
tit provi have recommended the submission of a con- | Suing popes (1911) ------ - 
te amen . _¥ — y iil , 4 . — ee ee ee --- 
endment to the voters in New York, Maine, New ——...... eee oe rec 


Er cslivdirtsor: ta psn acta apnea 
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England and Wales 

M ff ¢ ted women scsi se aslbiaacs 1869 

VW YT t ity and county councils_____--~-~_ 1907 | 

‘i 1911 . a 8 36, 075, 269 | 

M ieee a ‘a 17, 448, 476 

I i . ee Se a eee: |) 

Scotland 
M iffrage granted women on the same terms as 
: 1881 | 
\\ I nade eligibl to city and county councils us 1901 
‘J population (1911) is , 445 
Mal . pee So hee ia 7, 603 
] ile 2 x cae 1, 842 | 
Can da 
Municipal suffi nted property-owning widows and spinsters 

Ontario 1884 | 

srit A a i ee oa eee 1888S 

Northwest Territory (now Alberta and Saskatchewan) i . 18S8 

Pris Edward Island = 1888 | 

Queb _ 1892 | 

I ! suffrage granted tax-paying widows and spinsters: 
Manitol ss . bs own aoe 
New Brunswick ‘ : 1886 
Municipal suffrage granted to all property-owning women, including 
married women whose husbands are not voters: 
Nova Scotia p ; gl aa ar 1887 
The United States. 
Si 1 suffrage granted certain classes of women subject to various 
rest io! 

Kentuck: a Fie ot eee he Se 

Kan . icles aca Se 

Michigan secant ics 

Mini ta ds Smite 

Color do ates a ae 1876 

New ILampshire a 1878 

Oregon es wins BOLO 

M etts cicada peteceat .. 1879 

Vermont —_ ~ - 1880 

New York - 1880 

Mi ! _ 1880 | 

Nebraska ished ahaa aceckdaea aa a 

Montana [ Sree es 1887 

New Jersey _ 18S7 

North Dakota = ek 

; | 

South Dakota 7 conweinis: OT 

Arizona 5 - - ee 

Oklal na ? ba os _ 1890 

Connecticut eect aaahe “ wa. ARDS | 

Oh ROT 

Deluawal SA = cab. 1898S | 

W sin eee , 1900 | 

Suffrage on taxation and bonding propositions granted certain classes | 
of women subject to various restrictions: 

Montana maces Behn debian Ac shah cle ection s eee 1887 

I ee 2 idling cacti en 

Louisiar a he a roe ne Toe an 1008 

New York ee i te eat 

Kansas Ss Sl led 1903 

Michigan i a 1908 

Municipal suffrage granted all women: 

Ik insas — S mee = nw a pate ean ina 1887 
preside il electors, for certain county and certain State 
for all municipal officers granted all wome1 

5 is sno aeites cae ws piensa Daccceaae vata 1913 

uffrage granted all women: | 
os tira ects iach oe ceabbsinisisean ee cst Ei teed ae eas 1869 

é - si has -- 1893 | 

si acti elite 

—— ss 

- -~ ‘ 1910 | 

: soe 1911 | 

Kansa ecu . 3 ¥ 1912 

Oregon * a 1912 | 

Arizona il ese eta nl a Bios eoaaeedaaaee Oe 

Alaska ss . ~ sc i ad es ah eb tt ucla Sige 1913 

Montana Bc a a ae 1914 | 

Nevada . ‘ si hiiriintaedbrinentvaniube eek ene 1914 | 

Wryoming. | 

Full suffrage granted " : sii ene 1869 | 

Number of women eligible (Bull. U. S. Census for 1910) __-____ 28, 840 

Estimated per cent of women eligible who vote Sass cll daha 80 to 90 | 

Po] IR ts SION abi scncic cn Sea a ee eras ena ees Re -~. 145, 965 | 

: Soe Z ca 91, 670 
: ceil eine thie cate 54, 295 





HISTORY. 
is the pioneer equal-suffrage State in America, full political 
’ iving been the basis of its government as long as it has had 
‘ ernment at all. Very significantly, the words “ equal rights” form 
the motto on its State seal. The very first legislative council, after its | 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| the house and 30 to 1 





organization as a Territory, passed, in 1869, a bill providing that | 
won should have the same rights as men to vote and hold office; and | 
when it w admitted as a State in 1890, before any other State had 
giv women the vote, equal suffrage was made a part of its constl- | 
tution 

During the early days of woman's enfranchisement in Wyoming sev- | 
eral ineffectual attempts were made to secure a repeal, but for nearly | 
half a century now the status of the women of Wyoming has been un- | 
questioned their own State At the time statehood was applied for | 
a determined opposition was made in Congress to the admission of a 
Territory with a woman-suffrage clause in its constitution. So violent 
was the feeling that the Territorial delegate in Congress, Joseph M. 
Carey, now governor of the State, telegraphed the legislature that he 
feared statehood would not be granted if the suffrage clause were not 





abandoned. The legislature, which was then in session, telegraphed 

















—————_———— 


| back, ‘‘ We will remain out of the Union a hundred years rather t! 


| come in without woman suffrage.” 
* 7 & : * 7 o 
Colorado. 
Full suffrage granted Fre ee eee Oe ee ee si cc It leo 18 : 
Number of women eligible (bulletin U. S. Census Bureau, 1910, 
“Vemales of voting age for certain States ’’)- fiktnemeniretioa cis aeaS Re 

| Estimated percentage of registered women who vote_-_----_~_-_ 75 tos 

TOtGs BODGRNIOR CTE OD scaciciecieiieett Wdassans teens 799, 0 


Males 
Females 





HISTORY. 
Colorado conferred suffrage upon women in 1893 by enactment of 


law which was submitted to the voters and carried by a majority 
only a little over 6,000. In 1901, after women had been exercising t 


| privilege for eight years, the measure carried by implication as a cla 


of a constitutional amendment by a majority of 18,000, (It has 
frequently stated that the majority for equal suffrage was on this o: 


| sion 30,000, but this is an error.) 


No attempt at repeal has ever been made. On the contrary, pract 
cally every public man of importance in the State has at one time 
another placed himself on record as commending the participation 
Colorado women in public affairs, while not six men of standing h 
been induced to assert over their own signatures that woman suffr 
has brought about one single evil, or even that it has failed to effe 
improvements. 

Owing to the fact that conditions are more like those in the typi 
American Commonwealth than conditions in any of the other Sta 
that have enfranchised women—with the exception of Washington 
California, in which the measure is still very young—Colorado h 
been chosen for most of the investigations that have been made int 
the workings of equal suffrage. The few unfavorable reports t 
have appeared—all, it must be said. in publications of known a 
suffrage tendencies—have called forth an avalanche of indignant refut 
tion from the most representative men of the State. 

In 1898, as a result of certain misrepresentations, a statement 


ant 


proving equal suffrage was issued, signed by the governor, three 
governors, both United States Senators, two ex-Senators, two Rep 


sentatives in Congress, the chief justice and two associate justices 
the supreme court, three judges of the court of appeals, four jud 
of the district court, the secretary of state, the State treasurer, t 
State auditor, the attorney general, the mayor of Denver, the preside: 
of the State University, the president of Colorado College, and 
presidents and officers of numerous women’s clubs. 

In 1899 the Colorado Legislature passed, by a vote of 45 to 3 
in the senate, a resolution declaring that during 


| the time that equal suffrage had been in operation women had used t 


vote as generally as men, with the result that better candidates had 
been selected for office, election methods had been purified, the cha 


acter of legislation improved, civie intelligence increased, and wom: 
hood developed, and recommending the adoption of the measure by 
the States and Territories of the Union. 

In 1911, as a result of an attack upon the workings of equal suffra 
in Colorado, the men of the State formed the Colorado Equal Suffr 
Aid Association in order to supply accurate information with regard 
the system and to correct misrepresentations. Its president is ex-G« 
Alva Adams, and its vice president and secretary are Hon. I. N. Stey 
and Hon. Omar E. Garwood, both leading lawyers. On its execut 
committee are United States Marshal Dewey C. Bailey, ex-Congress: 
John A. Martin, District Attorney George A. Carlson, ex-Judge Gra: 
L. Hudson, Judge Harry C. Riddle, Congressman Epwarp T. Tay! 
Congressman A. W. Rucker, District Attorney Walter M. Morg 
Deputy City Auditor Joseph J. Vick Roy, Dr. Barton O, Aylesw: 
formerly president of Colorado Agricultural College, and Hon. W. 
Garwood, a leading lawyer. 

EXTENT WOMAN VOTE. 

While no accurate figures are available, it is probable, judging f1 
estimates furnished by various State and county officials, that 75 
85 per cent of the eligible women actually cast their ballots. 1 
number of women voting varies with the importance of the elec 
or with the special interest to women in the issues involved. * * 


EFFECT 


\\ 


OF 


UPON LEGISLATION, 


(For a more detailed list of laws attributable to 
women in Colorado, see Senate Document No, 722, 
gress, second session, speech of Hon. EDWARD 
the House of Representatives April 24, 1912.) 

The statutes of Colorado present a most imposing array of lav 
affecting the welfare of women, children, and the home. A large n 
ber of these must unquestionably be attributed to the work of won 
In this State, where the sexes are more evenly distributed than 
any of the other older suffrage States, the women voters have 
their political power to influence legislation more consciously and 
liberately and over a longer period of time than anywhere else. Wo! 
have introduced many of these laws into the legislature, where in ! 
sessions they had the advantage of women members to lok after t! 

Every woman’s club has its legislative committee, which scruti! 
every bill introduced and makes recommendations as to whether 
should be supported or opposed. Among the laws most easily t 
able to women’s influence are measures making mothers joint guard 
with the fathers over their children; raising the age of protection 
young girls to 18; establishing a juvenile court; making parents res 
sible for the offenses of delinquent children when they have, by ney 
or any other cause, contributed to such delinquency; forbidding 
employment of children in certain industries; making the wife the |! 
of the family in cases where she provides the principal support; | 
viding for supervision of lying-in hospitals and maternity homes 
ducted by private individuals; compelling men to support their fam 
and making wife desertion a felony; providing penalties for the pur 
ment of male and female procurers; making it a felony for any pt 
under 18 to work as a servant or employee in any house of ill fa! 
making immoral solicitation a felony; imposing heavy penalties | 
men for living upon the earnings of immoral women; forbidding 
insuring of the lives of children under 10 years; establishing 5S 
parental schools; establishing a State home for dependent children, 
of the five members of the board to be women; requiring that at. 
three of the six members of the board of county visitors shal 
women; establishing a State industrial home for girls, three of the 
members of the board to be women; requiring one woman physiciat 
the board of the insane asylum; providing for the care of the fee!) 
minded; making father and mother joint heirs of a deceased child; 


the influenc 
Sixty-second ¢ 
T, TAayLor, delivered 
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shing a State traveling library commission, to consist of five | government; providing antitrust regi 
ling a St g J 























from the Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs, to be appointed | for the control of the sale of liquor; prohi g persons 
vovernor; prohibiting the gift or sale of cigarettes to children; | both men and women, from voting; establi ng a nine 1 t 
. iting the sale of opium; making employers liable for industrial women ; creating mothers’ pensions ; prohibiting traffic in women; g 
nts; removing the emblems from the Australian ballot (an ap-| cities and villages the power to regulate and supp D titut 
to an educational qualification for a a ee in- TESTIMONY FROM IDAH 
inate sentence for prisoners; making the Colorado Humane a sen iain See - il eee 
ty a Gtate bureau of enild and animal protection; providing for soe ee ee ae . 7 18 6. an 1 16 years 
iching of humanity to animals in the public schools; establishing oa R Sanaa iadie ae : * . the St t ana ws oe oe ee 
rs’ pensions ; creating a minimum-wage board to determine minl- anna of tl “ are , acaunal ar < ee po ons Pere 7 : o 
wage for women; establishing an eight-hour law for women, pro- aa a h M Ha ; os Siren: ¢ laal oy Na eo cs 
» for the initiative, referendum, recall, and for direct primaries. ics the ¢ pete . aie dy ve rnor of da ae am ¢ y of the opin- 
} the franchise was granted women’s property rights had already aoe aes Meeio if nr ns "thet 1 ae near tantaeia commana ponies 
irly well secured, and now the last discriminations have been | Sotimes ry f aoa 3 y gprs > a a S| , a : juestionabl I . 
ed. so that, with respect to property, women are on a basis of aan a i iat men it po ath 5 has be o good and aly i , 
t equality with men, the old laws of dower and courtesy having fn ye i ~— eee e or or. ees 
ynlaced with measures even more favorable to women, | woman suffrage for 41 years. Woman exercises the frat ; 
l suffrage granted_—--~~~---—-_~-_~--~-----~------ meaaeseee 1896 intelligently as man, and with a h r devree of co! ier \ 
N er of women registered (bulletin United States Census =: our best women vote, and by so ng exert a powerful inf 
ureau, 1910, ‘* Females of voting age for certain States") 85,729 | good in the administration of public affairs.” 
I ated percentage of eligible women who vote----------- Hon. James H Brapy, ex-governor: “ Politically the effect 
population, 1910... nw encnnensoe suffrage has been immeasurably uplifting and beneficial Wom 
Wi a Le as scict seascape atv: ocala as talnaoahd banana aetna eanigpinas aang ae | frage has been an unqualified success, not only in Idaho but in a 
hemales------------------ -------------------------- | other Western States that have adopted it. The West has but 
HISTORY, ~~ a rest of the country in giving justice to women 
: o Wy x ate ex-vovernor: * oms Ql ago ee niet ol 
1870, before Utah was admitted as a State, the Territorial legis- nelatten "The te mpeg eaaenen - A page Ee io 2. i 
passed a measure adopting equal suffrage, and for 17 years | joct material for mublic fice” 8 pi . u : : : 
; ‘voted at all elections and acted as delegates to political con- Hon. WILLIAM E. Boran, United States Senator: “TI 
: V is and members of Territorial and county committees, but they | woman jn polities “armed with the po er to enfor her d 
} not eligible to oflice. In 1887 Congress passed a bill taking aWaY | peen substanti lly for the benefit of society It is some ' 
f hts granted by the Territorial legislature, and during the re-| that women will vote largely with their brothers or husbands re 
nine years of the Territorial period Utah women were without | have observed that there comes a time upon certain questions \ 
t te In 1896, however, when statehocd was conferred, equal husband and brothers vote with the w en. pias 





was included in the constitution. Since then women have been | Hon, Weldon B. Heyburn, late United States Senat 





ionably accepted on an equal political footing with men in all | tone of political affairs in the State has been improved t 
respects, | tion of woman suffrage. . In particular, greater care is ex d 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. selection of candidates for oflic While the women of Idaho 
letter to the author, January 17, 1912, H. T. Haines, commis- | a rule, participate personally in the primaries and nventions. the fret 


the State bureau of statistics, said that women vote in as | that they are able to ex; 






















































I n nd 
larger numbers than men—from 85 per cent to 90 per cent | ures at the polls exercis ‘ 
eligible casting their ballots. | Ilon. BURTON LEB | Rey ! I 
* * * * . * * hat I was not in favor ‘ if i ’ } i 
by the State, in 1S06. prs ‘ er] \ it [ 
EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION, have become a nvert. I li it 1 
: their enfranchisement they have aided in securing measures | political life throughout the State, particu in cor 
¢ for equal pay for equal work for teachers; raising the age of | Forty. per cent f the voters a wo n ’ W n i 
for young girls to 18; establishing free public libraries in | minority of the ilation) l i I nd ' 
id towns; requiring in all schools and educational institutions | men. They vote the straight tick 
{ wholly or partly by public funds systematic instruction in | individual They ; y 
] y and hygiene, including the effects of stimulants and nar- | sometimes leads men to vote 1 yrd 
viding for a course of free lectures every year at the capital | because he is on their party ti 
science, hygiene, and nursing; providing for a curfew bell | Hon. Ralph P. Quarles, fort eo ( int 
m. to keep children off the streets at night; making it a mis- | suffrage has resulted in much good in Id I part! 
for any minor to buy, accept, or have in his possession ciga- | women in the conventions of oul irio t | part 
0, opium, or any other narcotic; providing for the pro- | tions has a to relegate the } ! 
dependent, neglected, or ill-treated children and for the pun- | forth a better class of people.’ 
f the persons responsible; requiring the establishment of kin- Miss Margaret S. Roberts, president of ee In 
ns in towns of a specified size; prohibiting traffic in women; | Idaho we nen do not want to take the men's place Wa want ? 7 
t the power to suppress and prohibit disorderly houses; | the work haven't time to do. 1 mer e bus leve 
pandering; prohibiting the employment of children in cer- | country. We want to see that the homes and the Scan 
ies: prohibiting the employment of women more than 9] erly cared for. ro do that y ! 2 { Nothi ts the 
iy or 54 hours a week; providing for medical examination of | fear of God into the hearts of men like the 1 t Is of { 
n; authorizing boards of health to take certain steps to | women.” 
lic against venereal disease; providing for sanitary in- Was? ton. 
slaughterhouses and other places where foodstuffs are pre- suffra eranted ) 
ting a juvenile court commission; creating a minimum wage | r of women eligible | 
requiring that seats shall be furnished where women are | lu, 1910, ** Fer p sin Stat ~ 
oviding for mothers’ pensions; making mothers equal guar tage of womer st 1 who 
th the fathers over their children; compelling wife deserters to tal population, 1910 1441! 
! amount for the support of their families; giving local | Males ‘ 
liquor question. Women have practically the same rights | Females__________ See dee r 
lependent property as men, the old laws of dower and * * * a = a e 
been superseded a — modern statutes, oun in eon 
aano. Shartice aftar raw . a i s aie ee bees 7 
MO STAMIRGs.shckadaewss = : : inne 1896 eae om Pa — . f M i] m ¢. Gill € Seat 
n eligible (bulletin United States Census Bu | cause of ais s ae oe ee 1 ; | ' 
10, “ Females of voting age for certain States’)_-_ 69, 818 | on this petiti : t j Seta hadl : 
oe a registered who vote : 75 to 85 re ‘eived the requ site n mb r of nature t for t 
Ng TD acc as cn cairn aspen ese each a aka 2 594 brought out a record w \ Out t 72 ") 
ee. dae lina snags ieee -- 185, 546 | 23,000 were women, alt] } Seatt i t 
sto Gah das a Cu dht enema apes abana Gintniiesa an aabaesGnees Cheha Nien as qhaeunee dhenantnatunen 140, 048 | and of th 23 000 gistered OOO tally t t l t 
HISTORY. Gill, who had been elected by a majority of 4,000 
Idaho Legislature voted unanimously in the senate and | Majority of 6,000. In the next city election he presented 
~ in the house to submit a woman-suffrage amendment to the | ® candidate for = mayoraity, and aaa ved 
titution, and in 1896 the measure carried by a majority | defeated—again by woman votes. In 1914, si G lefeat, t 
; “ | interest put in the field a man w e election they part t ! 1 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. |} Mavor Gill, in his manifesto ickn wwledged his nver n 1 
unsettle : = al a eee a ves clean administration, and was elected by t ly f t t 
insettled state of the country, which makes it difficul After election he adhered he h 4 W 
get to the polls, women in Idaho have exercised their | credited with having broug t the re f ft : 
y as 0 n, and sometimes in considerably larger numbers, | commissioners of Tacoma fot ‘me re na that ¢ 
« of eligible women who vote ranging from 75 per cent to Mayor Gill. In the State elections of 1912 w "m Ff j én 
and are credited with having elected tl i f 
: ’ . . * * their choice, Ernest Lister, although he was 
EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION. domin int party which overwhelmir 1 t t 
n of the legislature after they got the vote women wn ~ - + * . * * 
; getting through a measure of the utmost impor- 
ve young State, namely, an antigambling law. In the six 
nee then they have helped to secure measures raising the Since women were enfranchised they ! n ex rd A 
( protection for young girls to 18; prohibiting the employment | the measures which they introduced to wl ‘ ‘ ' 
o Sinte pn certain industries: creating a juvenile court; creating | port, the following successful: M : & ig 
t mane society; increasing the control of married women over | for women; establishing an indust1 | welfare 1 | 
eee oe property, establishing libraries and reading rooms | of employment, standard conditions of la : id 
— a] rary commission, consisting of the president of the State | women; providing for w rrkmen 8 compensation; creating a teacher 
' ee 7 aie superintendent of public. instruction, the secre- retirement fund ; ereatil g m thers pensions lopting t 1 j I 
a ; = ‘4 90% | the attorney general ; providing for a department of | red-light injun: tion ar da a terns nt ict f he 
( sclence in the State university and for a course of lectures | houses; regulating the milk industry; providing fo . 
gc) ‘aranidioa the Academy of Idaho; establishing an industrial | providing for penalties for child desertion ; creating a State sc! for 
' r nd ir ee the inspection and regulation of places where | delinquent girls ; introducing improvements into tl pu 3 
rugs are prepared; providing for the commission form of | tem and establish'ng free kindergartens; providing tl ! 


Lii——7 
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the death penalty; and adopt | The amendment to the child-labor law raising the age limit 


iutTh 
Oalifornia. 

! ta history and results of woman suffrage in 
‘ % Wh: ( ornia’s women did with iheir ballots,” by 
I j iM Bartol Theiss, Pictorial Review for March, 1913, 

omen of California are p ing for citizenship,” by 
J I ind Mary I tol Theiss, Pictorial Review for April, 1 
I ed sina " 
women ¢ (bulletin U. S. Census Bureau, 
’ hema i g re for certain States ’?)_---- 671, 386 
1 perc ta of wo! egistered wl vot ieemeae 85 to 99 | 
i bet 1 (1910 | 
Mer a a a ee 1, 322, 978 | 
\ pea peonieasaied sichsicaitahaiienipsliniienellonsnaxte Cg ae A 
hota as sacl cpeaiaenialneaseemataccaaeagaaeb dated 2, 377, 549 | 
T T y 
) ! ‘ mendment to Ss constitution was | 
ot vote! the California Legislat and defeated by a | 
‘ 6,744 In 1911 ft amendment was ibmitted for the second | 
a ’ 1 by a jority of 4,000 

(his was an even greater victory than the one preceding, as condi- | 
tior n California are even more typical of American civilization in its | 

ost advanced stage than those in Washington. It doubled the number 
ot nen voters, and added to the number of presidential electors 
e] 1 by the votes of both men and women as many as Utah, Idaho, 

i Wyoming or of Washington and Colorado put together. 

EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE, 

Never in the history of American politics has there been such a reg- 
istration of voters as that immediately following the enfranchisement 
of the California women In Los Angeles, where the first city election 
\ ! l, practically all women of voting age hastened to place their 
n upon the rolls, and from 95 per cent to 99 per cent of those 
registered actually cast their ballots, outnumbering the men in almost 
every district. 

+ + * » %. os 

The results of this investigation indicate that about 251,847 women 

ted 3 th election—Secretary of State Frank C. Jordan puts the 
lixures at ¢: BSS. This is an average for the 37 counties, taken at 
randon f > per cent of the registered women voting. 

EFFECT UPON UL! SLATION 

| wol rst care ir enfranchisement was to put through 
a most extraordinary leg program, which, while it was probably 
not designed, except incidentally, to demonstrate the fact that they 
knew how to use their political power when they got it, actually did 
serve that end most admirably. The list of laws passed in this one 
BE on is as follows 

fhe mothers’ pension law, granting aid to needy parents in order to 
keep the children at home rather than have them committed to imstitu- 
tions, 

r} health-certificate law, requiring a certificate of freedom from 
yenereal diseases of all men before obtaining marriage licenses. 

lhe minimum-wage law, creating a commission to investigate the 


conditions of industry of women and children, with power to invoke a 





minimum wage in industries paying less than a living wage. 

rhe red-light abatement and injunction law, placing the responsibility 
of disorderely houses upon the owners and lessees rather than upon 
the inmates, and forbidding such houses 

the joint guardianship law, giving mothers equal rights over their 
1 1ildren., 

rhe juvenile court law, separating dependent from delinquent chil- 
uren 


The extension of the eight-hour law for women to include workers in 
apartment houses and nurses in training. 

The age-of-consent law, raising the age from 16 to 18. 

The State Training School for Girls, providing a separate institution 
for girls, with the most approved correctional methods and thorough 
vocational training. 

The teachers’ pension law, granting pensions of $500 a year to all 
teachers who have been in service 30 years. 

The net-container law, specifying that 
amount of net contents. 

The weights-and-measures law, providing for a complete standard 
of weights and measures and regular inspection of dealers. 

The Roberts bill, forbidding the destruction of any foodstuff fit for 
human consumption. 


packages shall show the 





The State civil-service law, bringing practically all State employees 
under the merit service. 

The creation of a State housing and immigration commission to pre- 
pare for the coming of immigrants with the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Prison reform: All sentences except for murder are made indetermi- 
nate; strait-jackets and cold showers are prohibited; and arrangements 


are made for the payment of wages to State prison convicts and for 
assistance to discharged prisoners. 
The milk-inspection law, providing for strict regulation of dairies. 
The white-slave law, prohibiting traffic in women between counties. 
The tuberculosis law, providing for the reporting of all such cases. 
Amendment to the liquor laws, forbidding the sale of liquor between 
and 6 a. m, 
The creation of a commission to ‘investigate the question of old-age 
pensions, 
' The workmen's compensation law, requiring compulsory compensation 
injuries, and establishing a system of State industrial insurance. 
iter-conservation law, establishing a water commission 
1uthority over all water in the State. Conservation is a subject 
the women in California have taken keen interest. 
1e psychopathic parole law, providing for the parole of persons 
tally abnormal but not dangerously insane, under the custody of 
psychopathic parole officers, 
he billboard law, limiting billboards to 10 feet in height and prohib- 
ite fences of more than that height. 
bastardy law, requiring fathers to help 


Pea 
s 


with 
in 








spl 
The 
dren 
A law 
and certain 
The creation 
The requirement 
of a man’s wages 


support illegitimate chil- 
providing for the sterilization of inmates of insane asylums 
convicts. 

of mosguito-control districts. ; 

of the wife’s signature to legalize the assignment 
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12 to 15. . ” 1 
THE PROOF IN CALIFORNIA, 

[From the Woman's Journal, Jan. 2, 1915.] 

The vote at the last three gubernatorial elections in California 


workers from 


as follows: 

FEE i a a a a te ) 
I: IR aan citi check ae ac Sah taal ay oe 

In 1914 





The vote in 1910 was almost 124 per cent of that in 1906. 1{ 


same percentage of increase had held true, the vote in 1914 , 
have been 478,294. But instead of increasing to 124 per cent 
creased to 241 per cent. The reason was that women voted in 1 


If 478,294 men voted in 1914, then the number of women voting 















have been 448,395. In other words, women would have cast 48 
cent of the vote and men 52; men would have cast only 4 pet 
more of the vote than women, although the number of adult m: 
California is 16 per cent greater than the number of adult wom« 
Whatever the exact proportion of men and women voting, 
patent that the women of California are fully awake to their 
responsibilities. 
Kansas. 
Seumbelinnl salraas want nn ote n aces 7 
Full suffrage granted i aR a ag pe re 
istimated number of women eligible___-_ dae ial 459 
Estimated percentage of women eligible who vote_-------- 60 
Total population (1910)_______- Se oe eee = ay OO ) 
Males se a a ac alee ee Ss 
Females. Foe ee TA sits citi develenssion sattak deceeeaeaeealeaeiadenaie 80) 7 
Full suffrage for women granted in_________--_--~_- eat 12 
In the election of 1914, which was the first general State el 1 
following the enfranchisement of Kansas women, it was estimated that 
women cast 40 per cent of the vote. Out of a total of 87,220 
37,318 were cast by women, as opposed to 49,902 cast by mer 
1912, which was a presidential years, the vote of the men was 
50,904. 
% * ok * ™ * 
Oregon 
Full suffrage granted____-~_~_- 1912 
Estimated number of women ) 
Percentage of women registered who vote___--_-~~ No figures av: 
POtkT DOOUIATION £5920 ho sista cn cciicnbamnknemwnaeu wees 67 7 
I i deh aan Ral ak A ah ae el Oa ee ae se ee ok 5 
IN I cscs as ce ices bc ec as a a ea SS ) 
HISTORY, 
The granting of full suffrage to women in Oregon in 1912 end 


longest continuous organized struggle for enfranchisement ever made in 


this country. There the amendment was submitted six times. * * 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 
There has been no general election since the women got the vot« 





no figures have been kept for the local elections. It is reported 
ever, that the women have taken advantage of every opportunit 
far to avail themselves of their newly acquired rights. 
i * a % ae * 
irizona. 
Full suffrage granted acl sland aids ard tala pia 191 
Estimated number of women eligible_______ os ee 
Percentage of women registered who vote_ ~~ No figures availa 
Total population (1910) _- ss beeadabcastiaasbccnia ag carbonate Se ee 
II i dt cs Silas sigan enh ao lag ep aie 118, 574 
IN i ita ish nc cis Scns ee a ea aaa 85, 780 
* * s * * tk * 


EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 

It is reported that women have taken a lively interest in all the lo 
elections which have taken place in Arizona since their enfranchis 
ment, the percentage of eligible women voting about equaling the per 
centage of eligible men. 


oe * * * * ~ 
EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION. 
In the legislative session of 1912-15 certain measures in which 
women had been interested for years, but with respect to which 


progress had been made, received conspicuously favorable attention fr 





their representatives. An eight-hour law for women in certain 
dustries was passed. 

Alaska, 
Full suffrage granted_______~- Sai caciepeabtngioeeess ioe 
Estimated number of women eligible__________ . No figures avai! 
Percentage of women eligible who vote . No figures avai! 
Total population (1910) ~--_~- efile Riceciabenincid ask caiimsiacettn ue ee 


HISTORY. 
In 1912 a Territorial legislature for Alaska was con ened, and 
first bill to be introduced, and the first bill to pass, was one enfran 
ing women. There was not a dissenting vote in either house. 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 
There have been no elections since women were enfranchised. 
OFFICE HOLDING. 
have as yet had no opportunity 


Women themselv: 


candidates. 


to present 


EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION. 

The mere fact that women were to be on a basis of political eq 
with men, caused the legislature to place them on a basis of pe! 
equality in every other way as far as this lay within its power. 
tion 495 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska reads: “All laws whic! 
pose or recognize civil disability in a wife which are not imposed 
recognized as existing as to the husband, are hereby repealed; and 
any unjust usurpation of her property or natural rights she shal! ! 


the same right to appeal in her own name alone to all courts 
redress that the husband has.” 
Illinois. 


Suffrage for presidential electors, for county officials, and for 

all municipal officers granted to women_ 
Estimated number of women eligible_- 
Percentage of women registered who vote_-— 






Total population (1910) -__.-__-_ inline “a 
I ninco cs ei clans nada igual 
Females__.... in ici rn cn ne eit sige cabal Gas soo abo 






















































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


HISTORY. Q. Who make the laws concerning the property rights of husband 1 
. — . ® . rife? on : : 
e difficulties of obtaining an amendment to the constitution in wife ?—A. Men 


riinois eaused the women to turn their attention to an_attempt to Q. Who pay the taxes?—A. Men and women 

: by legislative enactment the large measure of suffrage whicl @. Is the property of women taxed t sam s that of met ‘ 
visiature, under the constitution, had the power to extend. Often higher. 
this they were successful in the summer of 1913. The enactment Q. Who assess, collect, and expend the tax money paid by men and 


; law gives them the right to vote for presidential electors, for women ?—A. Men only. 


















































oard of equalization, clerk of the appellate court, county col- Q. May not a woman who ma es ] ; , 
ounty surveyor, board of assessors, board of review, sanitary | elections which directly concern her \ I t \. No 
trustees, and for all municipal officers except justices of the | MeSt Incapable man in her employ may do s 
ll the officers not created by the State constitution. They may é Q.. May not an educated, l ite, 1 . and law ling w 
te on all questions or propositions submitted to a vote of the peg A. No ; but an ignorant, mperate, immoral, and law ea 
( of the municipalities or other political divisions of the State. or may do 80. : 
ssession of this much political power will greatly assist them in ,_ @: May not women who teach the boys in our schools vote?—A. N 
efforts to secure a constitutional amendment completing their en- | PUL the boys they teach, when 21, may do 
scment | Q. he mothers who have brought forth, caref vr 1 nd i 
em . their sons te ie State I te p 
( ) RETURNS SHOW BIG VOTE—OFFICIAL RETURNS GIVE NUMBER OF |) Q Why —— ‘ .~ ; a os a. N 
WOMEN WHO WENT TO POLLS AS 123,991. | Q. Would women vote privilege wer ted t \ 
( ils returns from the November election in Chicago were available | ing from experience, they would, since they Ways have voted in 
N er 28 for the first time. They showed that 123,991 women | equal numbers with men in all the Stat nd countries { 
that time, despite the fact that women had no voice in the | been given a chance. 
! portant offices to be filled. This is about 75 per cent of the | Q. Why do women want A. First. Because t 4 
I tion, which was 166,277. can citizens, and the Unit Constitution sav i 
en’s vote in Chicago was 351,741, or about 90 per cent of the | right to vote shall not be d d + 
, I lzed 1 nt of 
tion, which was 394,015. or previous condition of ser 
A SUMMARY OF 10 FACTS ABOUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE, = ep Mi soma they ire taxpayers, and it is a principle of o q 
z 2 ; 7 — fTnhinen ha axation and representation ought to go together 
Fact 1. In the male-suffrage States only about 60 to 65 per Third. Because every citizen should help select those who t = 
( f the men vote. In equal-suffrage States from 70 to 90 | — aan h he or she must obey. 
aaa -_ : - . a: te iin a oi vetee a Se ‘ourth, Because every citizen in a free republic is entitled to 
pr it of the women vote; and, as a rule, the men’s vote iS | centation’ and no person having but one vote can represent bimeelf ; 
higher also. another, even with the latter's consent 
Fact 2. One hundred and forty mayors in cities and towns — Because a vote means power, and women need this pow 
. “e ‘ , * 1 , protec he terests of hemese! ves hair bile: ot 3 
e four oldest suffrage States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, | Dros ‘ne interests of themselves, their children, thelr hom 
‘ idaho—aflirmed that women voted in large numbers, that Sixth. Because politics, which means the government, needs the cot 
they were public spirited, and that the vote of disreputable | bined influence of men and women. Without the ballot, woman's in 
W 1 was a negligible quantity. neers en pad ee ind irresponsible : Votes talk, vot nt 
oom . vy ‘ ‘ CO respe otes decide every question 
Fact 8. The Interparliamentary Union has declared that Colo- F 
rado has the most advanced laws of any State or country in | sie tani : 
: a ‘ a o SOMI ‘ ON OUES ONS W | 1 
the 1 »] 7 >» . va r > f , ‘A > ‘ : os 
the world for the protection of women und children. : [By Sarah Platt Decker, late president General Federation of Women’ 
t. California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and Wash- Clubs and of the Denver Women’s Club.) 
give pensions to widowed destitute mothers in order that So much has been said and written on the matter of the working of 
they may care for their young children at home instead of send- ee a = Colorado that it is difficult to present it in any 1 
ry them awav nati : : nase. shall attempt to give only an individual opinion upon tl! 
S tiem away to Institutions. ; : following much-disputed questions: © " : 
Fact 5. In Colorado, Kansas, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 1. Do the earnest, high-minded women of Colorado vote? Y 
Wyoming women have absolute control over their own separate ee ae I do not hesitate to say that the best women of Col 
. . . * ‘ : lave ir ore conscience in filli r heir responsibillt g oot 
ty and independent earnings; and in Arizona, California, | the men of the same class It ta ee ene tles as voters t 
. : . : - . =e ass ‘ if ! women tind) 
ind Idaho, where the community system still prevails, women | the community have great influe en who are pot part ‘ 
lave control over their property and earnings if living separate st a i public affairs. We are constantly asked by visitors to 
re ie ‘ Colorac ~~ * ow do you have time to vote’? 0 if voting was l eat 
1) theit husbands. , f ing or bathing. It takes just about one hour in a year to cast all the 
Fact 6. A number of the most progressive and enlightened | bailots necessary and allowable 
utries of the world—Norway, Finland, Iceland, Australia, ' e aves +» = e vere of the di reputable, low class of womer n 
’ ‘ a maliance the be Yr eleme 9 IO? Ie women of the »] orle ’ 
New Zealand, and the Isle of Man—have given full suffrage to | qo net vote. Thee en strate st p tote ii : a oe ae 
ree t te. l a onsta lV changing I esidence im thre 
W n names. They do not wish to give any data concerning thet I t =" 
7. In every one of these countries the municipal fran- | tee ee eee ane Abie aster cole those ne 
» . . o Cet onaiy som re! muster comyr! en « ; 
‘was granted first and full suffrage granted only after the | pis own purposes. but tl 4 5 aaa, mone ; . 
er measure had been thoroughly tested. 3. Is it not the case that women generally vote as the ft 
| <. Both houses of the Australian Parliament have passed Se ge a No. Such has not been 1 uf 
} * ence, Among he ltaborir < se f » if ea ? t } 
ons declaring woman suffrage to have been an un-| hand desires, and he is not willing ine eee earn a 
| suceess in that country. she refuses to vote at all. I hav he n surprised at tl hor sf 
% In Denmark, Sweden, England, Ireland, Scotland, ae on of a in t : P gard a1 ng the wives laboring men. O01 
: . : ‘ ot he mos ‘ultivated, beloved. and influentia \ MOT f ft} Stor 
\\ and nine of the Provinces of Canada women have the |} was sitting as a delegate ir a "py a convention not 
ipal franchise, and the Parliaments of the first two are | her husband was at the same time addi 1 anothe 
0 e point of extending the full suffrage. In the cities of | sontne = ee eae But the situation excited n 
> I PAG aw i ‘ : Suffrage makes women indivi« 
e, in Honduras, Bombay, in India, and Rangoon, in Bur- 4. Has the woman vote wholly purified po a eae th 
ma, the women share whatever municipal voting rights the | saloons? No to both questions It \ 1 be eyond re n ft ‘ t 
ve, such a result. Women have been in ¢ rehes and in s tv ' tha 
, - ‘ i beginning of time, but thet I till viciou inds an inful deed . 
fact 10. Not one country, State, or community which has | poth religious coed anak’ etedie rhe most we assert 1 a t if afin 
t d women any measure of suffrage has ever permanently | 2 clear stream into a muddy one w 1 ha a ‘y ing t 
it way; but, on the contrary, has enlarged and extended it. | W2ters” for betterment. The presence of women at tl s 
= ‘ } and voters has brought quiet and order, while party conventi« 
A FEW LEADING QUESTIONS. much freer from personal wrangles, profane language and vul 
nder a rentecontative ' ie , A a | allusions, because women are sitting as delegates, 
“ ius lawetooa. the ne a government such as ours who | 5. Has woman suffrage been a success? Yes. All thin! 
. ee ene eee ce eee , *. admi hs e e made some mis s ce we have had ¢ 
P oO the people make the laws ?—A. No; one-half the peo] le are | pe gees Macey y= Bh tg we } n sa ste ‘jer 2 . ] cae A 
n any share ‘ f a ‘ Sane 1 Oo age ou 1 Me 3 Heer ( xp rie vee ; I newly enfr 
in AS sh ao a lawmaking. people. In the beginning of equal suffrage in Colorado t 
do make the laws ?—A. Men. -oters had n enide e) nt | raditior 
; Yho gave men the right to make the laws?—A. Men. sacar deuiien an Seo, eT it , ae ageing 
() — not the laws concern women ?— A. They certainly do. party olitics “We taanek = blind le a : ind te iat t ry 
= Th women take part in making the laws which they must | Pe aaneas to discover that ae party wv ca tease : “y | t thes nd 
- they may not. Men alone make the laws for women and | the other party fully as high minded in its pu min But in 
j of mistakes, disappo ments, or di t ! f t n ir 
| _— transgresses the law, who decides the penalty, tries, eeril a a aeiae = a ; ‘then te that . n “' . wit 
and punishes her?—A. Men. . W AcninaNa Canis ae aE hal prac s- been es 
sit on the juries before whom women are tried?—A. Men CHATS, Peapers, Sue tone’. meee is 8 Speedie ‘women ert 
——_ Jas pendence in being a voting citizen and an I ¢ inte t in f 
; ing , itizenshi and ther eo more ¢ valro de 
this what the Constitution means by “the judgment of his ae om — ~ - a ‘Ds ef = ™ nas 4 NG ae ae 
’—A. Evidently not SI0R GBS TESPECS OF SRO Dare ~ ge : 14 ; ea 
May not mothers help make the laws which decide their legal oS Peyaes 2 aS property, zen ent 
é ons to their children 2—A. No; men make the laws; and in only 
‘s in the Union and the District of Columbia—besides Idaho and ANSWERING THE OBJECTION Aru WomeEeN Do Not Care to V 
whose guardianship laws are, in effect, practically equal—has HI AL I 
"married mother the legal right to her children. ee 
3 we the law so one-sided?—A. Because it is the product of [By Mary Ware Dennett. ] 
1 ot aione. * * a * * * . 
, Oo "ho ‘ ™ s : > 
: a of make the laws which decide the rights of husband and wife 1. The first voters got their rights by the original colonial 
‘1 oO Wien. Doe Men only. ‘ most of them including religious qualifications, and all of them i i 
4 penalts a a brutally assaults his wife who determine the | ing property qualifications, thus restricting the ballot to relatively few 
7 0S a men. 
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ligious qualification was removed. A large 
enfranchised, but they did not ask for the 
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\ nor did | to use it well or to use it at all, 
In 1790, by the na alization act of Congress, another large num- 
be of men re enfranchised, which act also enfranchised their de- 
ndant iin they did not ask for the vote nor promise to use 
it well. 

1. When the negroes were given the vote it was not at their request, 

r were they required to show that they would make good use of it. 

» ‘Tl ame has Leen true of the enfranchised Indians. 

Now, what is required at present of a man before he can vote in the 

nited States? 

Ile must be 21 years old 

Ile must be native born or naturalized 

In some States he must be able to read. (In a few Southern States 
there are additional educational and property qualifications affecting 
tl negro voters only.) 

That is all. 

lie is not asked whether he will use his vote. 

He is not asked if all men want to vote. 

He is not asked if he thinks the laws need changing. 

He is not asked if he will promise to better the laws. 

He is not asked to give statistics showing whether men have pre- 
viously used their votes to better the laws. 

He is not asked if he is sure he can still be a good father. 

He is not asked to “ remain attractive’”’ after he votes. 

But such requirements, and more, are made of women when they 
aspire to vote. 

Mrs. Catt said at the Senate suffrage hearing in April, 1910: “ In the 
120 years of national life no class of men have been forced to organize 
® movement in behalf of their own enfranchisement. Yet American 

men, who have conducted a persistent, intelligent movement for half a 
century which has grown stronger and stronger with the years, ap- 
pealing for their own enfranchisement and supported by a petition of 


400,000 citize the United States, are told that it is unnecessary to 

consider their plea, since all women do not want to vote.” . 
Just so long as the opposition can keep the suffragists busy giving 

promises and proof that women will use the vote to good advantage 


ns ot 


when they get it, just so long will the opposition keep on asking for 
! » promises and more proof. (Who forms the opposition? Not the 
organized antisuffragists—they hardly count—but ‘the special-privi- 
leged classes and the professional politicians who are constitutionally 


opposed to more voters and to the extension of more power to those who 
vote.’’) 

It is time to stop that of work, as suffrage work, and concen- 
trate all our energies on the real point, namely, that the qualifications 
f voting shall be made without regard to sex. 
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SUFFRAGE AND SOCIALISM. 

[By Alice Stone Blackwell.] 
In these days the opponents of equal rights for women are continu- 
ally harping upon socialism. ‘“ Suffrage means socialism” is their con- 
stant war cry, both in their public addresses and in their official 


publications. 

There are as many different kinds of 
Heinz’s pickles, and the antis always pick out the most extreme 
variety, and usually caricature even that. “All Socialists are suf- 
fragists,”’ they are constantly telling us; and they predict that granting 
votes to women will mean the speedy bringing in of the socialist state. 

Now, the Socialists themselves do not think so. All Socialists have 
woman suffrage as a plank in their theoretical platform, but many of 
them confess that they do not want it to come until socialism comes, 
just because they believe that it would delay the coming of socialism. 

The Socialist Party admits women to membership on the same terms 
as men, but not nearly as many women as men have joined it. The 
proportion is said to be about to 10. In every State in the Union 
the Socialist vote cast at the presidential election of 1912 showed an 
increase over that cast at the presidential election of 1908. Its average 
increase in the country at large was 112 per cent. But in ever 
State where women have had the ballot long enough to compare presl- 


socialism there are of 


as 


vote was below the average. 
things, but the Socialists know them. V i 
United States not nearly as many women as men believe in socialism. 










































more consistent members of the party standing up for woman suffrage, 
they have won a Nation-wide Socialist victory. 


voted 


Socialist papers attributed it to the women. In short, while the anti- 


in socialism, a large part of the Socialists look upon it as a serious 


Socialist to the legislature. 


Massachusetts and a number of other nonsuffrage States. On 


woman suffrage by an enormous majority. 


Socialist candidates, gave a majority against woman suffrage. 


The State president of the Utah Woman’s Christian 


wide local option law 
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dential election with presidential election, the growth of the Socialist 
The general publie does not know these 
They are aware that in the 
Hence there is a sharp division of opinion among the Socialists, the 
while the opportunist Socialists want to keep it from coming until after 


They recall that at the first election in Los Angeles at which women 
the Socialist ticket was snowed under, and that all the non- 


suffragists are declaring suffrage to be a menace because it would bring 


menace to their success, because of women’s conservatism. 
In the 1912 elections not one of the old suffrage States elected a 


The States where women had just got the 
ballot, Washington and California, elected one Socialist apiece, as = 

e 
other hand, Illinois, by the vote of men alone, elected four Socialist 
legislators; and Wisconsin elected seven, and on the same day defeated 
The strongly Socialist wards 
of Milwaukee, which gave a majority of three and four to one for the 


The State president of the Wyoming Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union writes the Woman’s Journal that before the granting of equal 


suffrage all Wyoming was wet and that now 90 per cent of the State is 
dry territory. 


J Temperance 
Union writes us that when the Utah Legislature in 1911 passed a State- 
110 cities went dry and only 18 went wet—and 















out of these 18 so-called cities, 16 were mining camps, 
in Utah but one is now dry. 

In Colorado, within four years after the granting of equal suffra 
the number of no-license towns had more than quadrupled, and it hac 
increased still more largely since. When State-wide prohibition wa 
lately defeated in Colorado, Ellis Meredith, the head of leavers refort 
election commission, and a strong advocate of the “dry” policy, wrot 
in the Woman’s Journal for November 16, 1912, concerning the resy 
of the election: “It is because under our local option law condition 
are so = and dry territory increasing so fast that many people foe} 
we shall come nearer regulating the traffic in this way than by so-called 
total prohibition, with the police power in all the big towns opposea 
to it.” The organ of the brewers in Denver says Colorado made a 
great mistake in giving votes to women. So far as we know it is 
only paper in the State which takes this ground. 

s * ” ~ a * * 
Oregon, Washington, Colorado, and Arizona were carried for prohi 
bition in 1914 , 

In Illinois, since the woman-suffrage bill passed the legislatur: 
June, 1913, a long string of towns have gone dry through the wome 
vote; and the liquor interests are making a great effort to have the 
woman-suffrage law set aside as unconstitutional. 

* * * * a * 


Equal suffrage has nowhere led to State-wide prohibition, but it bas 
everywhere led to a large extension of no-license territory. Rey. Dr. 
B. F. Crary, who was for years presiding elder of the Methodist Episco- 
pal churches in northern Colorado and Wyoming, says of woman 
frage: “ Liquor sellers and gamblers are unanimous in cursing it.” 

An effort is being made by opponents of equal rights in Michigan 
and elsewhere to show that it is the suffragists and not the antis who 
are in alliance with the liquor traffic. The audacity of this is enough 
to make a mummy smile. Snuffragists as well as antis are divided in 
opinion as to whether license or no license is the wiser policy; but the 
liquor interest is practically unanimous in its conviction that votes { 
women would be bad for its business. Moreover, it is willing to back 
up that conviction with unlimited cash. 

Asked why the liquor interest opposes equal suffrage, Mrs. 
George (herself an advocate of license) answers, ‘It does not.” 
is so contrary to universal knowledge that it is hardly worth denying 

The official organ of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association in Wiscon- 
sin bears the inappropriate name of “Progress.” It fought equal 
suffrage bitterly all through the campaign of 1912, and afterwards 
boasted editorially of having helped to defeat it. Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, who took part in the Ohio campaign of 1912, says she never 
saw anything like the ferocity of the fight the liquor dealers put up 
against it. She brought home samples of the antisuffrage cartoons 
that were hung up in the barrooms, and no doubt she would be willing 
to show them to anyone who ealls to see them at the office of the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association, 585 Boylston Street. 

+. * a * a + 

At the elections held in Illinois outside of Chicago on April 7, 1914, 
the women voted dry much more generally than the men. Thus in 
Rockford, 5,155 women voted dry and 1,048 wet; 4,480 men voted 
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dry and 5,155 wet; in Bloomington, 3,806 women voted dry and 
2,311 wet; 2,655 men voted dry and 3,896 wet; in Freeport, 2,890 


women voted dry and 1,877 wet; 1,984 men voted dry and 2,867 wet; 
in Pontiac, 1,137 women voted dry and 364 wet; 768 men voted dry 
and 797 wet, and so on. 

According to the official returns published in the Chicago Tribune 
of April 22, 1914, in all 121,315 women voted dry and 67,418 wet, 
while 144,925 men voted wet and 98,179 dry. Out of the 829 town 
ships that voted, there were only 20 where a majority of the women 
voted wet. There were 115 townships formerly wet that went dry, 
and 838 of these went dry because of the women’s yote. There were 41 
townships formerly dry that stayed dry, and 13 of these stayed dry 
because of the women’s vote. Of the women 64.3 per cent voted dry 
and 35.7 per cent wet; of the men 59.7 per cent voted wet and 40.3 
per cent dry. 

On April 21, 1914, a large number more cities and 
dry, largely by the women’s vote. 


villages went 


CATHOLIC OPINIONS. 


1. There exists a widespread belief that the Catholic Church 
officially opposed to woman suffrage. In a reply to a direct question con- 
cerning the church’s attitude, His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
under date of March 27, 1914, stated: 

“The church has taken no official attitude on the subject, but leaves 
the matter to the good judgment of her children as to what they think 
best. The statement that the church is opposed to the enfranchisement 
of women is incorrect.” 

2. Most Rev. Patrick W. Riordan, archbishop of San Francisco, Cal., 
in a letter to his pastors, read in all the churches of his archdioc 
on Sunday, August 11, 1912, said: 

‘‘ While our Catholic people, with the high ideals which the ¢! 1 
holds before them, ought to be models of right living wnd exemp! 
of the highest Christian virtue, they should also possess a high deg: 
of civic virtue. The enjoyment of the privileges and blessings of 
zenship impose correlative duties and obligations which no citizen 


is 


ee 


. 
{ 


should ignore. Among these duties the chiefest is voting. * * * In 
California woman suffrage is now an accom Women ouciit 


Eanes fact. 

not, therefore, to permit their traditional love for the virtues of : 
home, their innate dignity, and becoming reserve to prevent them from 
discharging the chiefest of civil obligations. I wish, therefore, it 


you would take a seasonable opportunity of advising our new electors 
a to register, that they may be at all times prepared to give their services 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE in making California a model State and of handing down to their 

. 7 Se eee aa eels ; children that come after them a tradition of righteousness and of 

[By Alice Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman's Journal.] selfish patriotism.” 

Ill-informed antisuffragists often claim that equal suffrage has no- 8. Right Rev. Paul P. Rbode, auxiliary bishop of Chicago, Il., on 
where lessened the number of saloons. hearing that many foreign women hesitated to register without the 
the Pacific, a journal representing the Congregational Churches of | sanction of the church, issued the following letter, which was read in 

the Pacific coast, said in its issue of December 4, 1912: “ Two years ago } all the churches of Chicago on Sunday, March 15, 1914: ; 
we had but 200 dry towns in all California. To-day we have about “Catholic women of Illinois, in complete harmony with the teachings 
675.” The editor of the Home Alliance, a temperance paper published | of the church, should all accept the new prerogative of their citizenship 
at Woodland, Cal., gives the exact number of California’s dry towns | with which they have been invested by the extension of suffrage to them 
at present as 682. by law. Conditions demand that they be not reluctant to exercise 


their right of voting, but, on the contrary, that they take a lively in 
terest in the political life of the country. * * Let the Catboli 
women remember the debt of gratitude to society and to the State for 
the benefits which they and all enjoy under its protection. When enter- 
ing the polling place or voting booth no other motives should actuate 
them than the welfare of the State, the good of society, and, above all, 
the protection of the family life of the Nation and of sound princip!es. 


* 
. 
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4. Rey. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D., rector of the Church of “ Our dren went she must go; that she must concern hers: W“ 
iy of Lourdes,” New York, in a lecture delivered January 15, 1913, touched her children’s interests; that her “ hon was re : 
{ in part: | city, the State, the country, perhaps t ! 

It is well for Catholics particularly to take note of this, as far as Here are two incidents that 
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is a tradition it is in favor of woman suffrage. * * * To say The water supply of Fairholm was ntaminated s we 
the exercise of the right to vote will mean that a woman must | the towns up the river fyphoid f r goated isul down w 
‘t her home duties is to utter a smug commonplace that shows | current, pausing for its handful \ each tow | y 
ittle given to reflection we are. * * *® Purify your social life, | council said decisively that the city « d not build a 
do not be guilty of the stupidity of saying that the exercise of | without increased taxation At the w 3 ed tax 1e 
right to vote would degrade any virtuous woman in the world. | majority of the men assured their wi that 1 ud y to 
\ ong as you send your daughters out into the busy market place, | boil the water They squel hed wifely di rk : My 
with all its dangers, and expect them to escape the pitfalls, which are, | dear, if you want a new filter plant y mu Ss 
too common, please do not commit intellectual suicide by de- |-tution on the bonded indebtedness of third iss ci 
ng that they can not vote because their modesty or reserve might ly That sounded more like politic : en like woma 
iouseWlves set to boiling Mrs. Homer, amor 
Rev. John A. Ryan, of St. Paul's Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., author drink, water for bathing “above the neck,” w 
“ Living Wage,” stated under date of March 24, 1914: | tables; and scalded her hands alor 1 the d . 
1 am in favor of woman suffrage because I believe that its net | children’s tasting water outside the hous¢ Lis ! 
would be beneficial to the community as a whole and to work- | baseball field drank water from a ti: icket Ww y 
n in particular.” | Janet pped dubious d the ico-< é 
Rev. J. E. Ross, C. S. P., of Chicago, I]., author of ‘‘ Consumers | out harm; while little Josie, despite ‘ 
Wage Earners,” said: } the fever from milk in her own china I 
[t is not only just and proper to give women the vote, it is good | water had not been ed | mot I 
y, for we need the influx of their humanity in dealing with our | the source of danger, because of n 
ems. Man has by long absorption in commerce been trained to | Mrs. Roscoe can d her su 
k in terms of property, whereas woman by immemorial custom has | it contained too many articles o1 a 
trained to think in terms of humanity, the home, husband, and | women. Snsid Mrs. Roscoe: “ If ow 
iren. I would give women suffrage for three reasons: That they | in my own home I can be excus rom rrying a t sv 
it for their own spiritual and intellectual development, as well as | miles away.” But the dinky little winter coat s! { B 
protection against man-made laws; that men need that women | had sewed into its wellfinished seams me slivers F 
1 vote; and that there is no reason against giving them the suf- | germs. «The manufacturer had foun heaper to d 
* (From the New World, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 9, 1914.) | into tenements for “ finishing.” and no city has lequ 
Rev. George M, Searle, C. S. P., of San Francisco, Cal., under date | tion of tenement-house swe atshoy 5 
April 16, 1914: Story after story could be tol contaminated f 
It is true that I am and have been all along in favor of woman } the house; bread handled warm ifulou ker 
age. I regard the argument so commonly advanced about woman's | sold to school children by a vi I i loa re d f 
being the home as simply and obviously absurd. One might | which flies had tramped; and It ] W iter WW j 
11 say that the doctor’s sphere is his office or the hospital or his | profit a cook to fight vermin in r ir if the § s ‘ 
nts’ homes. The point is that no time needs to be taken from | slaughterhouses is lax, the bakes! insal i . 
regular duties in order to vote. It is quite plain that with | unsupervised? 
1 to moral questions the interests of morality would be advanced It is a mother’s business to buy warm clothing: t ti : t of 
man suffrage.” | wool in baby’s 25-cent shirt is determined the tariff N 
—— ene is written in Schedule K. 
WOMEN IN THE HOME. | More and more each year the initial t 
i a 7 «te, |} and clothes slip out of the hands of the ind { 
[By Susan W. Fitzgerald.] | whose first cloned is money-making to | 
ire forever being told that the place of woman is in the home. | gtockings and Dorothy's bonbons, arti 
so be it. But what do we expect of her in the home? Merely to | nouse. Yet the children’s welfare still 
n the home is not enough. She is a failure unless she does cer- | of their food and the warmth of their « 
things for the home. She must make the home minister, as far| What is the mother to do about it? 
‘means allow, to the health and welfare, moral as well as physical, | pheoin only as it comes up the back st respo 
family, and especially of her chidren. She, more than anyone | for fire-trap buildings uncensored moving 
held responsible for what they become. | dirty streets because these matters hav s 
responsible for the cleanliness of her house. even election issues whereby candidates 
is responsible for the wholesomeness of the food. Some mothers say that. since a new n } 
e is responsible for the children’s health. | about. mothers must learn to understa: ! \ 1 1 
; ibove all, is responsible for their morals, for their sense of truth, | municipal housekeeping is not so very different from family |} sates 
esty and of decency, for what they turn out to be. ling. They say that. after all, the Nation is simply an ove! 
HOW FAR CAN THE MOTHER CONTROL THESE THINGS? and that, just as a complete family group must have f 
She can clean her own rooms, but if the neighbors are allowed to live | mother, so the Nation needs both father cg nd 0 i 
1 she can not keep her rooms from being filled with bad air and | Boundaries of Ifome, in the Congregat ulist.) 
; or from being infested by vermin. | 
e can cook her food well, but if dealers are permitted to sell poor | eres at acca at al 
clean milk, or stale eggs she can not make the food wholesome ae ts ee ae . - 
children. | Women ought to vote beca taxation without 
can care for her own plumbing and her refuse, but if the plumb- | tyranny, whether the individua I t tax 
the rest of the house is unsanitary, if garbage accumulates and | petticoats, and because all t government must 
ls and stairs are left dirty she can not protect her children from | of the governed. 
ckness and infection that these conditions bring. | Women form one-half of the popula ind I 
can take every care to avoid fire, but if the house has been badly | voice in the government they are held in serfdom it i 
if the fire escapes are insufiicient or not fireproof she can not | merely by reason of sex, one-hal A peo] of t 
1 her children from the horrors of being maimed or killed by fire. |; rule the other half. 
can open her windows to give her children the air that we are | It is folly to say i epre ted by tl ! 
; t so necessary, but if the air is laden with infection, with tubercu- | men of their family. man is t hi 
id other contagious disease she can not protect her children from | his father or brother vote for | 
aanger. ; 7 si a | Women should V eCaUS } J 
’ can send her children out for air and exercise, but if the condi- | different as] ons, d ren ‘ 1 di 
' that surround them on the streets are immoral and degrading she | ferent way , r I I t 
protect them from these dangers. | invaluable everyw!l e in 1 
e she can not make these things right. Who or what can? Women shou ! ‘ 1u f 
e city can do it, the city government that is elected by the people | home, and pa ts tl n t l ( 
care of the interests of the people. | woman’s house 
: who decides what the city government shall do? ‘reased profits eef Tru 1 Mi Tru 1 
t, the officials of that government; and, second, those who elect | Trust and the Canned Goods Trust. If w en had a 
the laws, they would have long ago clipped t t t 
loo the women elect them? No; the men do. So it is the men and | eombinati that | increased tl of g 
women that are really responsible for the unclean houses, un- | Women should vote because t vote would 
; me food, bad plumbing, danger of fire, risk of tuberculosis and | while he ked aft tl ig t tl ! 
1 diseases, immoral influences of the street. ; } things. I t t 
) ict, men are responsible for the conditions under which the chil- | power, t v vould » that 
t lve, but we hold women responsible for the results of those condi- | so that | nm t not be k d a 
. If we hold women responsible for the results, must we not, in | Women vO I l t 
} justice, let them have something to say as to what these condi- | eqndidate as r would at t 
t all be? There is one simple way of doing this. Give them the | practically ir put t 
g means that men have—let them vote. proved in the States in which women hav I 
3 nen are by nature and training housekeepers. Let them have a was put upon either the Demo ti t I ticket { 
. 1 in the city’s housekeeping, even if they introduce an occasional | eorrupt man named on the other ft t. t r 
—— | flopped over to the good ms 
i of party, who kept Judge Lir 
. WOMAN’S PLACE. had t _— him down, and t 
n [By Mary Alden Hopkins.] ™ Womens if ‘ 
voman keenly interested in the well-being of children approached | they hi: 1 ’ 
a3 ator to ask his support of a bill concerning medical examina- | are in r vuld 1 t 
ip f school children. The delicate susceptibility of the legislator | Ever i 
red by the unwomanliness of her “lobbying.” He rebuked | the mis nd l 
: for meddling in politics, ending with the impressive words: | churche ler v 
hid good woman stays at home to take care of her children.” month. J of th n Bo ti 
‘he woman withdrew, somewhat puzzled. The compulsory-education | to religious causes do so at the instil n of W 
yr Vv took her children out of her home to put them in a schoolroom, and | sweetheart. ey 
r- exalted idealism forbade her trying to influence school policies. As The majority of good men are responsible for the rott 
te . thought about the matter, she decided that the puzzling contradic- | tics and for our plundered and misruled citi 
I, nm lay in limiting “ home” to the cubic space included between house | less about voting, and often do not trouble to vote at yo! would 








Walls, cellar, and roof, It seemed to her that wherever her little chil- | have a better civic conscience, and if they wet ‘ 
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would not only vote themselves, but see that their husbands and broth- 
ers and sons did. 

It is often said that if women had suffrage, it would increase the 
number of votes cast without affecting the result, as every woman would 
vote like her husband or her brother or her father. The chances are 
that the influence would work the other way, and men vote with their 
women folks. 

In America the majority of girls are given a better education than 
boy They go to school longer, and they read more after they are out 
of school than young men do. There are also millions of middle-aged 
women banded together in all sorts of study clubs all over the country, 
and it is folly to claim that these women are not as well qualified | 
to understand any political question as their husbands are. 

That all women would not vote wisely, that they would be swayed 
by eloquence, by the personal charm of the candidate, that even the 
ballot would not bring the millennium to women is freely conceded. 
But the majority of men are Republicans or Democrats for no better 
reason than that their fathers were before them, and this is still a very 


badly governed world. Yet no one would advocate that man’s most 
cae right—the right of suffrage—should be taken away from him.— 
yorothy Dix. 

THE JUSTICE AND TIIE EXPEDIENCY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


[By Maud Nathan.] 

I believe in equal suffrage because it is Just and because it is expedi- 
ent. In a democracy, where the people are supposed to govern them- 
selves, the ballot is the direct method of self-expression. A government 
that denies expression to one-half the people can not justly be termed 
a democracy. How can the men represent the women? A man casts 
one yote, representing his own views; if there are three women in his 
household, each with dissenting views, how can his one vote represent 

? It is not the men alone who have built up this great Republic. 


theirs? 
All women pay taxes, either directly or indirectly. Six million women 


are engaged in the jndustry and commerce of our Nation. Legislation 
is enacted regulating and controlling their lives, and yet their point 
of view is not considered. Legislators defer to their constituents, who 


have the power to reelect them to office or to defeat them. 

The trend of modern activities makes it expedient to enfranchise 
women. One by one woman's duties have been taken away from her 
and placed in charge of city or State officials, appointed by the mayor 
or governor, who are elected by the votes of men. Every department of 
a woman's household is regulated or controlled by officials more or less 
involved in politics. To procure pure milk for the babies, pure drink- 


ing water, meat from nontuberculous cattle, nonpoisonous canned foods, 
the housekeeper must depend upon the efficiency and incorruptibility 
of the varions commissioners. She also depends upon the fire, police, 


and street-cleaning departments to protect her home. 

Iler home is no longer isolated; it is part of the community. Whereas 
formerly her interests centered in her home, they must now embrace the 
public schools, the public hospitals, the public parks, and playgrounds. 
The care of the young, the feeble, the delinquent, the sick, and the aged 
has always been woman's function, but now that philanthropic activities 
have gradually changed from private to public auspices, women 
themselves excluded from their management. Women formerly received 
little or no education; to-day girls as well as boys are graduated from 
colleges with trained minds and alert to the necessity of solving eco- 


nomic and civic problems. 

The old-fashioned housewifely tasks are no longer pursued in the 
home: even the clothing is purchased ready made. What, then, are the 
tasks which prevent a housekeeper and mother from taking an intelli- 

nt 


it and active interest in civie and national questions, many of which 


touch her life very closely? Bestowing upon women the responsibility 
of citizenship broadens them, makes them more companionable as wives, 
enables them the better to teach their sons and daughters, by example 


well as precept, the true meaning of patriotism, and the duties incum- 
bent upon citizens of a democracy. 


SUMMING UP THE WOMAN SUFFRAGI 


iBy Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court.] 


CASE FOR 


The real question is a practical one. How does woman suffrage 
work when tried? In this Nation nine States—Colorado, Utah, Wryo- 
ming, Idaho, California, Washington, Kansas, Arizona, and Oregon, 
and the Territory of Alaska—have granted full suffrage (in 1913 the 


Legislature of Illinois passed a law extending to woman all the fran- 


chise rights within the power of the legislature to bestow, including 
all municipal offices, some State and some county offices, and presi- 
dential electors), and in at least the first six of them it has been in 
existence long enough for substantial results. 


One thing is true of all; there has been no organized effort to repeal 


the grant. Whatever may be isolated opinions, the general mass of 
the voters are. satisfied Indeed. few have expressed antagonistic 
views. If the citizens of these States find nothing objectionable in 
woman suffrage, a natural conclusion is that no injury has resulted. 
Especially is this true when the declarations of its friends in its 
favor are many and strong 

Doubtless some opposition may come from personal ambition de- 


feated by the woman voters Thus Judge Lindsey, of the juvenile court 
in Denver, who has attracted much attention by his good work in that 















court, after having been denied a renomination by each of the great 
political parties, came out as an independent candidate, and was 
elected mainly, it is said, by the votes of women who appreciated his 
labors and determined that the young culprits of that city should not 
be deprived of the benefit of his judgment and experience. It would 
be strange if the defeated candidates did not feel and express them- 
selves 1inst woman suffrage. But their complaint is really testi- 
mony to its value 

The change in the position of woman in the past 50 years must 
be noticed Then the only vocations open to her were teaching and 
sewing But within the last half century she has entered into active 
outdoor life and is no longer a necessary homebodv. Not that home 
has lost its charms, or that it will ever cease to be the place which 
she most loves and where she reigns supreme, but choice or necessity 
has driven her into ‘ied pursuits. many of them calling for famil- 
iarity with public affairs and executive ability 

You s them not only doing clerical work in offices, but acting as 
shopgirls in stores, or labo in a factory. Many have charge of 
lunrge administrations. a residents of colleges, heads of corporations, 
and indeed engnging in almost every avocation of their brothers, and 
doing so with success The s a host of female doctors. Women 

invade’ the pulpit and are pastors of churches. They are found | 

in the court room, 2nd not a w are efficient and successful practi- 
tioners. Indeed, it may truly be affirmed that they have fully entered 
into the active life of the world. 


| than 
| earth by their united labors. 


find | 


Female suffrage will come. Not fully at once, but by varying ste 
Woman’s broader education, her increasing familiarity with 
and public affairs, will lead to it. And why not? 

The chief reply is the home. God forbid that it should be jeop 
ardized. But female suffrage will not debase the home or lessen its 
power and influence. On the other hand, it will introduce a refining 
and uplifting power into our political life. : 

Union in effort is the growing lesson of the time. Our first parents, 
guilty of a mutual sin, were, according to the allegory in Genesis, 
driven out of Eden, that garden which gave men all things to live 
with and nothing to live for. Hand in hand they went out of Eden: 
hand in hand they must enter the new paradise, grander and nobler 
the pristine Eden, because wrought out of the thorn-growing 
(Condensed from article in The Ladies’ 


ps. 
business 


World.) 


Woman Suffrage Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, January 12, 19165. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I have no purpose to enter into 
| an argument of the proposition, Shall the right of elective fran 
chise be granted to women’? There are grounds for a discussion 
| on both sides of this question. I simply desire to give my views, 
very briefly, stating the reasons that induced me to support the 
resolution. Gentlemen say that this question ought to be settled 
| along the same lines of reasoning that were applied to the ques- 
| tion of national prohibition. The reasons why the elective fran- 
| chise should be extended to women occupy entirely different 
| grounds than those for the support of national prohibition. 
There is no demand that the Federal Government shall invade 
the rights of a State and supplant the police powers of a State 
with Federal agencies for the enforcement of woman suffrage. 
That question is wholly eliminated from consideration in the 
| adoption of the suffrage amendment. The preservation of the 
police powers of the State for the correction of local wrongs 
and local evils was one of the controlling elements in the vote 
against Federal prohibition. 

The doctrine that the States ought to be left to the exercise of 
its police powers where the exercise of those powers are neces- 
sary for the preservation of public morals is an unanswerable 
argument against national prohibition. Neither is there any 
question of sumptuary rights involved in the adoption of this 
amendment. That) problem was a very serious objection to 
Federal prohibition. There are two sufficient reasons for vot 
ing for this resolution. The State of Indiana permits and en 
courages women to engage in all lines of commercial, business, 
and professional activity. She is made personally responsible 
in her individual contracts and must face her creditors under 
her obligations with her own money. She is placed on an equal 
footing under the law with men, with but two inhibitions. She 
may not encumber or alienate her separate real estate without 
her husband joining, and she can not pledge her individual 
property as surety for the debt of another. Very many women 
in the district I represent are engaged in business, both in asso- 
| ciate and corporate capacities. Their investments represent 
many thousands of dollars. They own stocks and bonds and run 
| their own businesses. The Federal Government reaches its hands 
| into their pockets and takes out what it wants for excise and 
corporation taxes, regardless of their approval or disapproval. 
If a4 woman has an income of more than $4,000 a year, the 
Federal Government takes a part of it. Her husband, who may 
have an income of more than $4,000, may go to the polls and 


“ 


vote for and against the man who levies these taxes on his 
property and directs the expenditure of the Government's col 


lections. His interests are represented in the taxing power. 
Hers are not. He may say what his policy is by his vote. She 
can not have a policy, let alone expressing one. Why should not 
the wife or the daughter whose energies, capabilities, and in 
terests are equal to those of the husband and father have the 
sume rights to protect that property by legislation enacted, 
through which she speaks, that he has? No man or woman's 
| property ought to be taken from them “ without due process of 
law”; an enforced Jegal taking of property, without representa- 
tion, without a voice either of appeal or protest, hardly can be 
said, morally spexking, to be a taking with due process of law. 
The fundamental concept of democracy lies in representation 
of every individual in the affairs of the Governemnt. ‘Taxa- 
tion is the most powerful instrument that men can establish in 
a civil state. In that principle lies the perpetuity of every 
| State and Federal function. It has often been said that “the 














-_—— 


to tax is the power to destroy.” Such potential forces 
government of men ought not to be exercised except by 
-esentation of every person that may be reached by its 
ity. On that doctrine and in that theory we divorced our- 
es from the sovereignty of Great Britain and made a Gov- 
ent of our own with the right to representation as its chief 


tT) 


power! 
the 


repr 


i\ 


< l 

cornerstone. That fact is persuasive in my decision to support 
this amendment. Nor shall it be said that we are by the adop- 
tion of this resolution invading the rights of the State to de- 


termine the condition under which and to whom the State may 
<tend the right of franchise. Under the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution Congress said the Federal power might, 
if it deemed proper, invade the State and supervise the election 
of United States Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
So it may not be said that the passage of this resolution would 
he an innovation—trespass upon the rights of a State to deter- 
» the control of its local elections. 

I am impressed also with another fact—that women, as a 

class, stand for cleaner citizenship and for those things that 


lead to the purification of public morals and a higher plane of 

« for the general public. I believe they stand for those 
larger equities that ought to be recognized in general legisla- 
tior If that be true, they are an auxiliary force and ought to 
| cognized for the betterment of the social state. Further- 
! I have investigated the result of extending the franchise 


women in several States where it already exists, and I find 
disposition and no purpose of the voter to repeal the statute 
created this equality of citizenship before the law. 
The War Terror. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIBRGINIS., 


+47 
44X 


HON. 


In roe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 19165. 


SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article 
James Hay, which is printed in the Sunday Magazine of 
Sunday Star, of Washington, D. C., of January 10, 1915. 
» article is as follows: 
THE WAR TERROR. 
MES Hay, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, House 
of Representatives. ] 
er the European war broke out the militarists—and 
militarists’”’ I mean those who advocate a big standing 
for this country and the consequent expenditure of tre- 
us sums of money for military purposes—have been rais- 
ith renewed energy the ery that the United States is in 
‘of attack and invasion by an enemy. The “ war terror” 
been played on and manipulated in every way possible, 
with the exciting and inciting assertion, ‘“ Look what 
ned in Europe! If it could happen there, it will happen 
We must prepare for war. We are helpless. We have 
ng with which to stop the first foe that strikes us.” 
matter of fact the United States is in less danger of con- 
with a foreign power than has been the case since the war 
Mexico. Who is to attack us? And with what means? 
peace does come to Europe the great powers and those 
iled with them—Germany, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
Russia, Austria, Servia, Portugal—will find themselves 
rupt, their population decimated, their manufactories 
t, their commerce a mere remnant of what it once was, 
industries destroyed or crippled, their ammunition shot 
Not one of them will be able to contemplate war. All 
lem will have to address themselves to the gigantic task of 
juering the famine or the nakedness that comes in the wake 
ar. They will be practically penniless—and their credit, so 
uch as they may have, will have to be devoted to their own 
ion. In view of the exhausted condition in which they 
be, the pictures the alarmists draw of hostile battleships 
ting soldiers on our soil, of foreign flags flaunting over our 
rt cities, and of this country being unable to stem the tide 
of invasion, become more than comic. 
M lo is to attack us when the whole of Europe is past fight- 
-; The militarists answer at once, Japan. But Japan herself 


sin 
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of 
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tiny 
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from the blows she received in her war with Russia, is receiving 


‘nother setback in her commercial and financial development. 
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rherefore, excluding all Europe and Japan, who is left 
covetous eyes upon the United State Not China N e 
the Celestial Empire can be worked up as a bugaboo; 
always has before her the specter of J nese domi 
There are left, then, as material out of which the war | 
may be made, such names as Brazil, Mexico, the Argentine R 
public, Chile, the Republics of Central America, Spain, and a 
few other countries of small means. It is impossible to cor 
ceive of any danger of our having a real w with anybody 
You can not fight with great powers whose soldiers have been 
killed. Great powers that have put their all into the biggest 
struggle in history can not look for new worlds to conquer To 
try to recreate the war terror at this time is the very heigt f 
absurdity. 

jut, granting, for the sake of argument, that war may 
ront us, are we so helpless, so unprotected, and so pr “I 
as the militarists would have us believe? The report h by 
circulated time and time again in the newspapers and m Zin 
by men who should have known better that we are without 
reserve supplies of war material. Outside of the rifles t re 
in the hands of our regular troops and the Organized Militi 
we have in reserve to-day in our arsenals, ready for immed 
use, $850,000 rifles. The regulars and the militia have 150,000, 
making a total of 1,000,000. For these rifles we have in resery 
and ready for instant use 206,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
We have, it is true, not enough field artillery guns and ammuni 
tion; but we have in use with the Army and in reserve S60 such 


has been drawn into the present struggle, and, not yet recovered | Army 


guns, and almost enough ammunition to supply them 
In addition to this we are now making big appropriations 

bigger than ever before—for the field artillery, and it sti 
mated by tke Chief of Ordnance of the Army that if we con 
tinue these appropriations at the rate on which we had begun 
long before the European war started, we shall have accunm 
lated in five years the guns and ammunition to meet any eme} 
gency. We have also on hand 1,300 quick-firing guns, and, 

cording to plans already laid down, we shall appropriate 


is 


In ft 


to all this, there 
harness, camp equipment, 


be ample. 
reserve the 


Then, as the complement 
necessary clothing, 


all of which can be thrown into immediate use under the e 
cellent plans for distribution now in vogue in the War Depart 
ment, 
A consideration of the amount of money we spend cach 
} on Our Army shows conclusively that we can not be unprepzat 
for war. The Committee on Military Affairs appropriated f 
the fisca. year that will end June 30, 1915, $101,000,000 for 1] 
maintenance of the Army. The fortification expenses car 
in the fortifications act, handled by the Committee on Ay 
priations, were $5,218,250, and the sundry-civil act gave $643.0 
for armories and arsenals and $805,428 for military pos \ 
this runs into a large total, so large that tl Mf 
complain of the burdensome taxation made nes ry by tl 
maintenance of any military establishment at a lo say 
the use of such money in the hands of oflicers of the 1 
States Army does not make us efficient in a militar i 
attack unjustifiably the ability of a set of men f: 
over for their contributions to military ience 
But in order to make more evident what Congres 
to the Army and the consequent results that n 
obtained therefrom, let me eall at ti to the fa ha 
the last 10 years the appropriations for the su f t 
tary establishments of this country have amour l th ! 
total of $1,007,410,270.48, almost as much as is r 
all the other expenses of the Government, all th 
the executive machinery, all the judici e y 
entire year. 
Thus, during this period, the Army appropriat 
nually been from $70,000,000 to $101,000,000; 11 r 
Academy appropriations, from $673,000 to $2,500,000 f 
fortifications, from $4,000,000 to $9,500,000; f ! 
arsenals, from $330,000 to $860,000; for militar ts, fror 
$320,000 to $4,380,000; by deficiency s M y j ylis] 
ment, from $657,000 to $5,300,000; { r P ' ad 
transportation and the enlisted m deposit f l, a total fo 
the 10 years of $11,999,271. 
The totals for the 10 fiscal ) 1905 to 1915 have bee 
follows: 
Permanent appropriations (ir ling Pa rail 
roads transportation and enlisted men’s deposit 
fund) - $11 19 
Fortification acts, armories and arsenals, and mill 
tary posts in sundry civil acts, id deficiens 
for military establishment in deficiency acts 113, O71, 1 
appropriation acts one . S68, 536, 99 
| Military DOIN Di citietincincintiad 2 12. &02. 87 
ia sain ackicetltden cin Sidhe ales 1, 007, 410, 270 
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However, in spite of this showing of the great expense of 
maintaining a small army, the militarists keep up their clamor 
particularly at such a time as this, and again whenever a mili- 


tary appropriation bill is up for consideration in the House— 
that this country be saddled with a great standing army. 
There is not the slightest need of such an establishment. But 
if there were some slight indication of trouble with a fully 
equipped great power, would the people of this country be 
ready to embark on a policy that would mean the permanent 


maintenance of a regular standing ermy of 500,000 men? It 
would cost this country, at a conservative estimate, $600,000,000 
a year to go through with such an undertaking. 

Under existing conditions and in the circumstances that sur- 
round us it is incredible that anything but disapproval would 


greet a serious proposal to put such an expense upon the public. | 


It must be remembered that we are not oblig 
for offensive purposes. What we need is a 
defense. And it is the part of wisdom to have such a force 
with the least expense and the least burden upon the people. It 


“1 to have an army 


must not be forgotten that we have not the compulsory mili- | 
in continental | 


tary service that obtains in every country 
Europe, and that therefore it would be an enormous if not im- 
possible task to rais2 under our system an army of 500,000 men 
in time of peace. Even now, with an army of 85,000, the War 
Department spends money advertising for recruits, and the 
recruiting ofticers are hard pressed to get the men they desire. 
The expense of $600,000,000 a year svould necessitate the imme- 
diate imposition of burdensome taxes, far in excess of anything 
this country has ever known except in the time of the Civil 
War. 

For this reason alone—the heavy taxes—it would be impos- 
sible, I am convinced, to increase the Army appreciably with- 
out entirely changing our military system. If anybody doubts 


that the public would protest against the increased taxation, 
let them remember the objections that were made in person 


and through thousands upon thousands of telegrams and letters 
to Members of Congress when the war-revenue bill was in course 
of preparation by the Committee on Ways and Means. And 
every discussion of the big standing army question should take 
into consideration the fact that, while the Europeans pay their 
soldiers a few cents a day—some of them as little as 2 cents— 
the United States pays its men $15 a month. And again, in 
spite of the ridiculously low rate of pay that is the universal 
rule in Europe, the big powers were swamped under their army 
and navy debts before they went into the present conflict. A 
big standing army in the United States is financially impos- 
sible, just as much as it is unnecessary from the military view- 
point. 

Military authorities, backed by the opinions of many persons 
high in civil life, insist that we should be provided with an 
adequate reserve of men, so that we may in any time of 
trouble have men who will be prepared to enter the Army 
fully trained for war. In this I concur; but in a country 
where military service is not compulsory the method of provid- 
ing a reserve is an extremely complex problem, one that has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved by anybody. It is proposed, 
among other things, to have short enlistments, and thus turn 
out each year a large number of men who will be trained sol- 
diers. Let us examine this for a moment and see where it will 
lead, and whether any good will come out of it, either for the 
Army or for the country. 

After giving this question of a reserve for the Army the most 
careful thought, after having heard the opinions of many offi- 
cers of our Army—and those, too, best qualified to give opin- 
ions on a matter of this sort—I am convinced that, under our 
system of military enlistment, it is impracticable to accumulate, 
with either a long-term or a short-term enlistment period, a 
dependable reserve force of fairly well trained men. To use 
our Army as a training school would destroy the Army as such 
and fail utterly to create any reserve that could be depended 
upon as a large body of troops. 

The proposal of the General Staff of the Army has been that 
the men should enlist for two years and then spend five years 
in the reserve. The five years in the reserve is impossible in 
this country, because we have no compulsory military service 
and because it is intended by the authors of the plan not to 
pay the reserve men. And it is an open-and-shut proposition 
that men can not be expected to enter the reserve voluntarily, 
without pay, when the regulations would require them to sub- 
mit to such inconveniences as applying to the department for 
leave to go from one State to another or into a foreign country, 
and when they would be compelled to attend maneuvers, often 
at distant points, at least twice a year. 

Much has been said about other systems, notably that of the 
Swiss; but Switzerland has compulsory military service, and it 
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is useless to attempt to fashion ourselves upon a system that 
can not be introduced here—a system that is repulsive to the 
genius and traditions of our people. The evils of the short en 
listinent term in an army under the voluntary system are mani- 
fold, not the least of them being that if enlistment be for one 
or even two years in a short time our Army would be a mob of 
recruits and fail us at any time that we might need a rea} 
army. 


Moreover, with our present system of four-year enlistments 


it is hard enough to keep the Army up to the size desired, about 
| $5,000 men, and it is easy to see how much harder it would be 


to re-create practically a whole army every year, or to get 
enough recruits to take the places made vacant by the expiration 
of enlistments every 12 months. The short enlistment, accord 
ing to the overwhelming sentiment in Congress, is impossible 
and vicious and it would not create an active, organized re 
serve, such as Army officers and other prominent men desire 
to have. 

Sut there is a reserve force in the United States; that is, 
a body of men who have had military training and could be 
utilized in time of emergency. In the first place, there will 
be after 1916 at least 15,000 men discharged from the Army each 
year after having served their four-year terms of enlistment, 
and approximately that number are being discharged each year 
now after the expiration of their three-year terms (the term 
was lengthened from three years to four in 1912). This means 
that every year there are being returned into the body of civil 
ians 15,000 men who have learned military tactics and seen 
military training; in other words, expert soldiers. In _ the 
Organized Militin there are about 120,000 men, and at a con 
servative estimate it can be stated that 20,000 of them, after 
serving their full term of enlistment, are discharged each year 
This provides an annual total of 35,000 men who return to 
civilian life each year after having been trained as soldiers in 
the Regular Army and the State militia. 

But there is still another source whence come young men who 
have had good military training. I refer to the military schools 
and colleges. These—without reference to the high schools in 
which military training is a feature—turn out each year 
least 26,000 who know about fighting, drilling, and marching 
They bring the annual supply of trained soldiers in this country 
up to 61,000. The product of the military school or college 
does not get so thorough a training, of course, as is given at the 
West Point Academy, but it is thorough enough to make 
soldiers out of them in a very short time. 

After all, therefore, we are not so poor in actual military 
reserves aS many would have us believe. It can be safely as 
serted that the United States contains more men ready to go to 
war with military training behind them than is the case in an) 
other country where compulsory military training does not 
obtain. 

It has been asserted that, while we may have the men, we 
could not find the requisite number of officers in case of a wal 
emergency. Right here it might be well to point out that whei 
the Civil War started Norwich University furnished in its 
graduates many drill masters and commanding officers for the 
Northern Army, just as the Virginia Military Institute per 
formed the same function for the Southern Army. An inspec 
tion of the records in the War Department will show how these 
schools contributed to the brilliance and effectiveness of thei: 
respective armies. This I mention as an example of the rea 
efficiency of the numerous military colleges scattered throughout 
the country. 

But even if enough officers could not be obtained from such 
sources, there need not be any cause for worry on tue part of 
the militarists. To forestall any possibility of a shortage in 
officers at any time, K. D. McKeELiar, of Tennessee, a member 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, has introduced 
a bill which is expected to have the sanction of Congress and be 
voted into law. It provides for the establishment of a military 
training school in each State, each school to be financed two 
thirds by the Federal Government and one-third by the State 
government. Each will have as its commandant an officer of 
the United States Army. When all these State military train 
ing schools are in full operation, it is calculated, they will turn 
out every year 5,000 young men trained in all branches of 
military service. These graduates will not have, perhaps, the 
perfect training of West Point, but they will be amply in 
structed for the duty of commanding troops whenever they 
are needed. They will be qualified in every particular for the 
successful discharge of the duties of company officers. 

The figures I have given, it seems to me, are sufficient to con 
vince any impartial student that this country is on a safe and 
sane military basis, that we do not depend in time of emergency 
on the Regular Army of 85,000 men, that we have what is in 





ty a tremendous body of men trained to go into war as pri- 
es or officers, and that all this is true in spite of the fact 
the public is not subjected to that burdensome taxation 
his impoverished the masses of Europe for the sake of 
rting their war machines. 
the outset of this article I 
bloodshed and consequent 
. enough to shear the “ war terror” 
cer the militarists have given it. 
along this same line—the fact that 
1 States is practically impregnable. Its very vastness is | 
4 “) to assure the impossibility of conquest by a hostile | 
We are in all important respects a self-sufficient Nation. 
in produce all that we need to eat, all that we need to 
We can manufacture our own ammunition and weapons. 
\\ e wealthier than any other part of the world. And it is a 
rch from New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, not 
tion the distance from Chicago to New Orleans. 
would be interesting to hear the estimate made by the | 
rists of just how many men a hostile country would have 
w into our midst for the purpose of beating us and con- 
I personally have never seen or heard such an esti- 
[ doubt if anybody has been able to imagine it, much less 
it out. Also, before any men could get here, they 
| have to traverse thousands of miles of water, and would 
overcome our fleets, escape our submarines, and dodge 
ies that would be used to protect all our harbors. 
of the European war are being studied and 
i by our experts. The efficiency of submarines, the deadly 
of carefully laid mines, the comparison of the battleship 
the torpedo—all these things are now being mulled over 
day in the Navy Department. We are definitely embarked 
' policy of maintaining a great and powerful Navy. Last 
Congress appropriated for more submarines than were 
sted by the Secretary of the Navy. Unquestionably there 
be another generous appropriation for a similar purpose 
Isolated as we are, safe in our vastness, pro- 
au great Navy, and possessed of an Army sufficient for 
emergency that may arise, we may disregard the lamenta- 
nd predictions of the militarists. 
nention of submarines reminds us that, as the Navy is 
mply provided with this branch of her fighting appa- 
, the Army is now forging to the front among the powers 
development of aviation as a military science. Last 
‘J the House Committee on Military Affairs reported to the 
Ilouse a bill, which became a law, creating the aviation squad- 
rhe committee also reported a bill, which was enacted into 
ppropriating $250,000 for the purchase of the best and 
type aeroplanes. I refer to this because it is an example 
ct that this country does not neglect anything that can 
‘to make herself efficient in a military sense, so long as 
es not bring in its wake a burden of taxation that simply 
\ ! not be tolerated by the people. 
much has been said by the alarmists regarding our alleged 
' reserve material for fighting that I secured from the 
Department and reproduce here a table showing exactly 
we have now in reserve, what is about to be put into re- 
nd what is needed to complete the reserve. This table is 
st complete statement I have seen of the situation, and 
llows: 


mentioned the fact that the | 
impoverishment of Europe | 
of all the picturesque 
There one other | 
geographically the 


nt 


e!? is 


1] 
is. 





lessons 


session. 


\ 


‘ 


f; 


ndum of the state of preparation in the principal items of fight 
aterial of the United States Army for entering upon a war that 
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require the equipment of an army of about 460,000 mobile troops 
0 Coast Artillery troops. 
Additional | Re- 
provided Total Mm : quired 
| On hand. forby | provided ee to com- 
appropria- for. Project. plete 
tion. project. 
Se cgees | 1,087,000 36,749 | 1,073,749 | 600,000 |........ 
revolvers..... 145,579 | 31, 271 176, 850 172,378 | 97,020 
scecaguiies 68, 763 | 5, 000 73, 763 41, 006 11, 006 
ridges, caliber | 
lels of 1906 and 
-.+-.......{196, 000,000 | 45,000,000 |241, 000,000 |196,000,000 |........ 
revolver car- | | 
ihc eee 31,196,227 | 11,500,000 | 42,696,227 | 31,942,600 |........ 
11 equipments 
ke aks eae 476,161 | 27, 839 504, 000 504,000 |...... 
pments (sets)... 55,122 | 3, 200 | 58, 322 94,349 | 39,227 
eo 1, 236 66 | 1,302 1, 633 331 
ries complete, 
Bk er, 169 | 46 215 325 110 
m trains eats oe ai aici otek 2 3 | 3 63 60 
heel (sets)..... | 2, 808 527 | 3,335 7, 500 4,165 
shee ee ease | 5, 412 1,071 6, 483 16, 000 9,517 
ion for field ar- ! 
ea 177, 800 402, 200 580, 000 557, 000 








1, 137,000 
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In my discussion of the Army here there has been nothing of 
# political or partisan nature, just as in Congress there could 
hot be anything materially political in the handling of the 
appropriations for the Army. Through Republican and Demo 
cratic administrations the land military forces have been 
treated in response to the spirit of the American people By 
that I mean that both Democrats and Republicans have re 
sponded to the underlying and cardinal fact that the spirit of 
this country is unalterably opposed to a big standing Army 
Our people are against it. They would not favor it They 
would recognize the folly of paying out hundreds of is 
of dollars every year for such a purpose. ‘They see too ¢ y 
that there is no need for it; and, too, there is the beliet he 
mind of almost every American that when the time comes 
take care of any military emergency that may confront il 
has done it in the past. He can see no reason why he can do 
it in the future. 

My service on the House Committee on Military Aff has 
covered 18 consecutive years, and in that time there } 
been nobody at its head who did not realize the utter 
bility, the absolute absurdity, of seriously proposing to saddle 
on the country the unnecessary burden of a standing at 
parable to the armies of continental Europe Each ye 
militarists clamor: for tremendous appropriations | 
bodies of troops, and each year, with unfailing regularit th 
congressional representatives of the people ignore these cla 
The action of Congress on a matter of this sort must be taken 
as a direct reflection of popular opinion throughout the counts 
If the people wanted a big standing army, they dl 


it long ago. Congress would have yielded to their portur ( 
if there had been any importunities to hear 


And the reason they do not want an immense military ul 
lishment is because they refuse to regard with serious eyes tl 
“war terror” that is held up to their gaze by the militar 
every year. 

Woman Suffrage. 
REMARKS 
OF 
Y r r r 
HON. S. KIRKPATRICK, 
OF IOWA, 
In THE House or REepreseNnrATIVES, 
Tucsday, January 12, 1915, 

On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 
women, 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am frank in «¢ to 
this House and to the world that I am not a full-fledged suf 
fragist. I am also frank in saying that I am on horseback 
going in that direction, and it is an adage as old as the recol 
lection of man that it does not pay to stop in the middle of a 
stream to trade horses. 

The right of petition was denied to the Colonies, but when 
the representatives of a people like those whom we have with 
us on this eceasion rise to the dignity of seeking an «audi ‘ 
with this the greatest legislative body on earth, then, in my 
judgment, it is high time to take notice. Hence I a roing 
to vote for submission. 

Go to the polling places ef this country and you will pas 
billingsgate on the outside and heil’s gate in the interion 
Some may say this would be an ordeal for woman, but 
presence will clean these Augean stables as none other can or 
will. Even though the road to success be paved with obst ‘ 
those who bear the cross will in the end be crowned It l 
a woman last at the cross and first at the sepulcher. 

The result of the vete in this House may not be all that is 
desired on the part of these women, but the faces of Jane 
Addams and her coworkers will not be turned aside by reason of 
temporary defeat. 

These are the closing scenes of the first real battle 1l the 
friends of good government and clean politics will remain on 


the firing line, and no effort of mine will e' 
way to ultimate success. 

Some have said that women clothed with the ballot would not 
inquire as to real live, practical issues. Let me say, that while 
in Kansas during the recent campaign I listened to legion of 


ver menace their path 


n mm 
‘ I 


inquiries from women along the following lines relative to the 


that is, “Is he hone 


fitness and qualifications of candidates ; 


“Does he drink?” “ Does he provide for those dependent upon 
him for support?” ‘‘Does he gamble?” ‘Does he pay his 
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honest debts?” “ Does he use profane language?” and so forth. 
Mark well, all ye who have to run a gantlet like this. I 
have p hrough 26 biennial political campaigns and without 
a single exception all parties have undertaken to pave their 
































Way to success by advertising their meetings in burning capitals, 
that is, “The ladies are specially invited,” and so forth. Yes, 








Mr. Speaker, men are willing to use women as mops attached to 
the end of a stick or as “ shoofiys” to secure their election. 
this I have no false pride or i!lusions, but my statements are 
borne out by the facts in the case, and I trust that none of the 
germs of hypocrisy will be used to place me in a false attitude. 

In this, as well as in all other political questions, no one has 
to turn the searchlight of investigation on me. I do not harbor 
any resentment against those who differ with me, but I am 
willing to aceord to the patriotic, intelligent women of America 
a hearing in the court of last resort. 






























































Report of John L. MeLaurin, State Warehouse Commissioner, 
to the General Assembly of South Carolina. 
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In roe House or Representatives, 





















































































Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp 1 include a report of John L. 
McLaurin, State warehouse commissioner, to the’ General As- 
sembiy of South Carolina, 

The report is as follows: 











fund to pay for the 


property in a period of 20 years. 
With a compress, 


and with authority 
six to eight middlemen in each case. 


houses funds after 


number, 


and provide that for constantly adding 
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Rerort oF JOHN L. MCLAURIN, STATE WAREHOUSE COMMISSIONER, TO 
LHE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF SoutrH CAROLINA, JANUARY, 19105. 
Gentlemen of the General Assembly: 


Under an act passed at the extra session of the general assembly last 


yeal nd approved October 30, 1914, tl sum of $15,000 was appro- 
priated for the purpose of establishing and putting into operation what 
i mmonly known as the State warehouse system. That system has 
been organized and is now in operation, and the expenditures up to 
this time are less than $2,300, including all bills payable. 

rhis report covers the period of operation from the middle of No- 
Vember, as we could not get our blank forms before that date. 

Beginning so late in the season, in the face of unprecedented finan- 
cial conditions, a small appropriation, and an amendment forced on 
the | in the IHlouse forbidding payment of rent for warehouses until 
afte. 1 of the operating expenses were paid in full, I only attempted 
to organize the system and perfect the machinery, depending upon this 
general assembly to enlarge the powers and provide the means for its 
de\ pment 

\ ww have 28 warehouse with an aggregate capacity of 45,000 


bi 

I will file a supplemental report as to the amount of cotton on hand, 

rat of insurance, and every item of financial transactions. 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION, 

] 1ave funds to pay insurance in advance and operating ex- 
pel standard warehouses connected with a bank have, and 
I dey ‘m of contract taking over warehouses at a nominal rental 
of $1 ) allowing the lessor to fix the rate of storage and pay 
all operating expenses, including 3 cents per bale per month to the 
State, whi I calculated, if 50,000 bales were stored for 10 months, 
wi 1 pay the expenses of the system. 

This does not, however, carry out a proper conception of a State 
warehouse system, which should provide as follows: 

st. Cheap storage, with*a low interest rate, so as to encourage 
th dual inarketing of the crop. 

ynd. Reduci the cost of marketing by bringing farmer and 
spinner into dire contact, eliminating middlemen’s profits, to the ad- 
yantage of prod r and manufacturer. 

Third. Transfc:1ming cotton into a negotiable security that will pass 
current in the money markets of the world and afford an acceptable 
collateral for use under the agricultural section of the new currency 
law. 

The last named has been accomplished, but I have not been able, 
und the terms of the present law, with the $15,000 appropriation, to 
build warehouses, nor have I been able to equip them with proper fire 
protection and mechanical appliances for handling cotton so as to give 
the cheapest storage obtainable. As I bave stated, I have only been 
able to lease them at a nominal rental. 


1 desire also to call your attention to the fact that there is no authority 


provided under the warehouse act for me to aid persons with cotton on 

storage to negotiate loans, nor is there any authority to make sales of 
cott to either domestic or foreign spinners. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

After careful investigation I am prepared to say that the State of 

South Carolina can build warehouses and store cotton at a rate of 10 


cents per bale per month and put by a sufficient amount in a sinking 


to act, I could sell cotton direct 
from such a warehouse to the foreign mills, saving the charges of from 


A small commission on such loans or sales would soon pay for ware- 
to the 
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MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS, 


If the State had one plant, as a beginning, located in Columbia, wi; 


a compress, just at this time, the sale of a single cargo of cotton 
Europe at 25 cents a pound, which is being paid there, would hay 
tremendous moral effect in advancing the price of cotton. The eo 
mous profits which have been made in buying cotton at 6 cents 
shipping it to Europe 1s well illustrated by a statement made to 1 

writing by a well-known citizen and former newspaper writer of 1! 





State, that certain brokers in Savannali made up a pool and iio; 
bonds for a half million dollars to finance the purchase of several 
sels in which cargoes of cotton were shipped to Germany. This eco 


was sold there, these gentiemen stated to my informant, at 
of 14 cents a pound. 

If any argument were needed, this mere statement should be en 
Here is one man producing a bale of cotton at a loss of $20; her 
another making $70 clear for finding a market. What excuse ha 
Government for existence which can not correct such gross inequali 
in the distribution of wealth? 

In time of peace I have seen the estimate of expense from farn 


a net p 


mill placed at from $7 to $10 per bale. A saving of &5 pe: 
would amount to $5,000,000 annually. When we consider that 


price of cotton is fixed abroad, and that which is sold abroad makes 1 
price of that entering into domestic consumption, it is easy to see t 
an increased price in the foreign market would raise the price of e 
pound sold to our own mills, 


CREDITS LOCKED UP. 


No man can accurately predict the length of this war, nor just w! 
the consumption of cotton will be, but this is a 16,000,000-bale 
and it is evident that a large surplus must be carried over into 1 
The borrowing power of this surplus cotton will be fixed by the | 
which we are able to force for the cotton which enters into consu 
tion. Never in the world has there been a finer spirit shown tha: 
the South in this great crisis. There has been the utmost forbea 
on the part of the merchants and banks, with the most perfect wi 
ness on the part of the farmer to warchouse his cotton and giv: 
receipts to his creditor to enable him to finance himself, 

This grent holding movement I attribute in large measure t 
agitation in South Carolina and Texas for State warehouse meas 
and the extra sessions of their legislatures. This has been the | 
factor in this splendid holding movement, and the present advance 
24 cents from the low level is due largely to these two States. It 
saved millions of dollars to the South, but it has nearly reached 
limit, and something further must be done. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton, with all its p 
tial credits locked up, is paralyzing the industries of this Stat W 
the same conditions existing all over the South, it means that th 
chasing power of our section is curtailed, and business all over 
country stagnates. 

This condition will 
sale of cotton 

Other factors are now coming in to sustain the price of cotton 
if a foreign selling movement can be started, while there may be 
slons in prices, we are over the worst. Foreign spinners are | 
futures in New Orleans and New York at constantly advancing 
The short sellers know that spots will be demanded, and that th 
in for a loss if the holding movement continues, and it can on 
successfully continued by taking advantage of the high price of 
abroad. 

The marketing of cotton is of world-wide import, because when 
gold standard was finally adopted cotion became the corner s 
international finance. There can be no solid improvement in bu 
until our cotton goes abroad and starts the tide of gold to these sh 


continue until these credits are unlocked 


YD 
, 


It is through cotton that the United States controls the balance of wo 


trade, and the great aim of the South should be not only to cap 
cotton from southern ports but that the gold which it yearly bri 
should be deposited in southern banks instcad of going to New Yo 
maintain a supremacy which rightfully belongs to the section 
produces the only distinctively gold crop. 


REDUCTION 


Of course any student of the economic situation realizes tl 
future price of cotton is going to depend upon the acrea and 
tion of 1915. One of the reasons why cotton is now advancing, 
very difficult conditions, is that astute observers gather from th 
acreage figures, recently made ic by the Agricultural Dep 
that acreage reduction is becomi certainty. If the June 
report on cotton confirms the small-grain figures, there will certai 
a sharp advance in prices. 

Last year the cotton States had 000 acres of winter 
This year there is about 15,000,000 acres. The increase in Sout! 
lina is, I regret to say, only 20 per cent, while Alabama shows 
crease of 185 per cent, Mississippi 125 per cent, Georgia 118 p 
and North Carolina 75 per cent. Add to this the enormous i: 
in oats and rye, and the knowledge of the fact that the ‘nerease is t 
from the lands heretofore in cotton, and it would appear that 
must be a reduction now of about 40 per cent in the cotton acre: 

It must also be remembered that fertilizers will not be used 
tofore. 

If intelligent restraint is exercised as to acreage, and we can f 
outlet abroad, the price of cotton will within one year compen 
for the sacrifice which good citizens are now making to prey 
confiscation of our property, not through the lack of money, 
destruction of credits. 


OF ACREAGE, 
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THE TRUST PRINCIPLE. 

The principle upon which rests the prosperity of this country, 
whole, is cooperation. The power concentrated in the hands of a tf 
fix prices makes the so-called trust. Every article entering int 
sumption, except raw cotton, has its price fixed in this way. 
price should never be so high as to check the consumption nor s 
as not to yield a fair profit to the producer. 

With all the other business interests of the country conducted 
this basis, we have reached the point where it is impossible to cont 
to raise cotton at a profit unless the producers control the su 
and, through it, fix a minimum price for the commodity. 

Voluntary organizations among 20,000,000 people scattered from 
Atlantic to the Rio Grande will always fail. The warehouse systeu 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas are attempts, through our 5 
governments, to secure that cooperation which, in the nature of the 
is otherwise impossible. 

The civilization of South Carolina and the well-being, 
indirectly, of every citizen depends upon our cotton crop. 
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sho conservation of its profits demands and should have our best 
ht and wisest statesmanship. 
ists, including interest on the investment, 10 cents a pound to 
ice cotton. If more is placed on the market during the fall than 
absorbed at a profit the price must fall to a point under the 
f production to induce purchase on the investment basis. 
secure its full intrinsic value we must, to some extent, not only 
production, but provide the means to withhold the surplus from 
nnels of trade, so as at all times to maintain the equilibrium 
n supply and demand. 
Southern States last August had each had warehouse systems 
ition, it would have been easy to have secured concert of action 
the heads of the respective systems, and, under the ruling of 
Secretary of the Treasury, a comprehensive use of State warehouse 
s would have transformed our cotton into a negotiable security 
uld have prevented the terrible depression of the past three 
s. We could have established 12 cents a pound as a minimum 
cotton, and 75 per cent of that value would have been the loan 
This would have established prices, and the domestic mills 
ive taken cotton at that price, and knowing that it could go 
would have been spared the heavy expense they are now un- 
in making hedge sales and continuing a form of speculation 
s ruined many of the ablest mill men in the South. 


1 nance, England is the model for all the nations. Here is what 
i for her Indian and Egyptian cotton planters: She passed a 
forbidding more than 40 per cent of the lands heretofore in 


to be again planted in cotton. In addition, she has been lending 
rect to the cotton planters to purchase their cotton from them 
.tuted price, and they have fared far better than the people in this 


k that the following extract from the London Statist of Novem- 

‘ 1914, will be of interest to you in this connection: 
t e beginning of this month the Egyptian Government an- 
that it was enabled, owing to the action of the British Gov- 
t, not only to provide for advances being made to cultivators on 
tton crops, but also to purchase from the fellaheen whose crops 
small to allow them to obtain an advance on them, and who 
herwise be compelled to sell their cotton at prices much below 
rates. Therefore, it was prepared to buy from small culti- 
lots not exceeding 100 cantars, and to pay at the prices fixed 
(jovernment’s agents at various places. The prices so fixed are 
We learn that the mere fact that the Government has fixed a 
price has gone far toward allaying the apprehensions that 
n excited, for the fellaheen are not coming forward to sell in 
mbers at the prices fixed. In other words, knowing that the 
ent will buy at a fixed rate, they are waiting in the hope that 
e may bid somewhat higher. It is earnestly to be wished that 
io so. In any event, the alarm which had seized the fellaheen 
might be obliged to sell at ruinous rates has greatly abated, 
e is a much better feeling amongst them. Furthermore, the 
seeing that the price can not fall below what has been fixed by 
Government, is likely to bid somewhat higher; while the readiness 
Government to lend upon cotton tends greatly to restore con- 


Germany did much the same thing for the protection of beet sugar. 
the big-money crop of Germany. When the war began Germany 
itely bought the beet sugar and provided ships from Holland and 

N vy. England had been in the habit of buying this sugar and was 
to have it. She winked at this action on the part of Germany, 
ind got her supply, and then she declared an embargo. It is 
from the truth to say that Germany largely financed her war by 
er sugar crop to England, and England appears to be trying to 
er war through the cotton crop of the South. 
itun were a monopoly in Germany, England, or France, who 
that they would promptly nationalize it and hold the balance of 
ld in tribute by its power? 
} ther country has such a monopoly as the South has in her cotton 
iny has pursued the policy to which I have called attention 
potash. England has pursued this policy with her gold, by 
ng the world’s banker. Sweden and Norway do the same thing 
ron and steel. 


e have such an opportunity as we have, through our State 
nts, to establish a credit system of our own, entirely inde- 
f outside aid. All that we have to do is to make our own 


ton-distributing centers 


and our own banks the depositories for 
» which our cotton sells, instead of being, as we now are, the 
nts and vassals of New York and London. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


warehouse act is but a small beginning 
is a distinct step forward. 
that the fiscal condition of this State precludes the possibil- 
rge appropriation, but there are two pieces of property in the 
Columbia belonging to the State, or virtually belonging to the 
ch ean be acquired and made to answer the purpose of the 
commission at comparatively small cost. 
SUGGESTIONS, 
e has an equity in the State dispensary property, on Gervais 
ibout $100,000. The State owns the 8 acres on which is 
R tichland Distillery. No one is using these buildings and 
tting down. The purchasers of the State dispensary prop 
_ to let the State have it back. It has a three-story brick 
ith a sprinkler system, capable of storing 7,500 bales of 


nt in so great a 


tit 





utilize the money invested in one property to develop the 


ild be nothing to buy, then, 
Were authorized to borrow 
which would accrue. 


except a compress, and if the 
money it could be repaid from 
The commission, on placing a few car- 
tton in Germany at present prices, would pay for the entire 
is absolutely no risk, because the property purchased and 

vements would stand for itself and be self-sustaining. 
id to your earnest consideration that the sinking-fund com- 
e authorized to use the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
$ fe dispensary building to provide a compress and suitable ware- 


1 


ics on the property known as the Richland Distillery, so as 
the State warehouse commissioner to build modern ware- 


vith every mechanical appliance, to give cheap storage. 
AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED. 
“est that the law creating the warehouse:system be amended in 
wing particulars : 
fore *» tiat the State warehouse commissioner be authorized to make 
en requested by parties having cotton on storage, to either for- 
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vide the sum of $10,000 to 





eign or dome:tic spinners, and that you prov 
be used in the inauguration of thts feature. 


2. That the eee in the act as to certain counties being per 
mitted to buil< county warehouses to operate under State manag 
ment, so as to get the advantage of the State receipts, be extended 
to all the counties of the State, and thus localize the system in t! 
various counties, and thereby cheapen the cost of operation without 
weakening in any way the strength of the State warehouse system 

Cotton from these county warehouses could be shipped on n y 
rates, via the compress, and go at one rate of freight from the far to 
a mill in Europe or elsewhere. 

INSURANCE RATES, 

One of the most expensive features connected with the operation <« 
the State warehouse act is the heavy rate of insurance Mt 
any way in which it can be dene through the sinking-fund com: n 
so as to get a cheaper rate of insurance, I would be glad to avai f 
of the opportunity. 

I think, however, if I am given the funds to put in the doublk 
sprinkler system, to which I have called your attention, that, under 
the rates now offered, I could get insurance at 10 cents per hundred 
instead of the present rate, which averages about 2.25 per hundred 
dollars. 

I will include in my supplementary report, as directed by the act 
a list of the warehouses, locations, names of managers, an nt of 
cotton on storage, and such other details as may be necessary for 
your full information. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

JNO. L. MCLAURIN, 
State Warehouse Commissioner, 

So, Mr. Speaker, from this strong and illuminating report 
we find what England, Germany, and France have aan and 
are willing to do for the tillers of the soil while the cruel 
effects of the war is working havoe with their people. Well 


might America emulate their example and lift up and do even 


handed justice to her cotton farmers. 
National Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
iv ‘ 7" > ‘ 7) , Y {) 
HON. GEORGE ae KINDEL, 
OF COLORADO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, January 12, 1915, 
On House joint resolution 1, proposing an amendment to the ¢ 
tion of the United States extending the right of suffrage to w 
Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to make 
a speech on the national woman-suffrage amendment; but since 
it has been charged on the floor of the House by the gentleman 


from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] that those representing suffrage 
States would not dare to vote according to their honest convic 
tions, if opposed to the present amendment, I could not ret n 
from availing myself of the privilege of extended remarks, and 
thus explain, in a measure, why I, from a suffrage Stat ted 
against the proposition of national woman suffrage now before 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding I firmly believe in women 
sharing in the affairs of government, and that they should 
enjoy every privilege vouchsafed to man, I can not and do not 
believe that the people of Colorado should dictate to the yx e 
of other States that they must adopt the same rules of enfran 
chisement for their citizens that prevail in Colorado. 

In the South the rank and file of women are not educated up 
to the average of the standard of the women of my section 
The southerners know this; therefore their vigorous protest 
to outsiders to dictate what they term as being strict 
affairs. 

In my opinion the States that desire woman enfranchisement 
should do as Colorado and the other 10 States have 4d 
namely, hold an election and vote for its adoption inde ! 
of any other State or of the Nation When that qu 
up in my State, I voted against it, because I, of Ger 
believed women to be above politi ‘Ss and that we 1 rd 
them as our queens and treat them accordingly, the el 
queens of our most sacred edifice—the | Ss n 
have had the franchise in my State I qd hoped tl they 
would make a much better job of govern than w men 
folks have done. That there are some of the most estimable, 
intelligent, and patriotic women engage n politics it would 
be folly to deny. 

The most prevalent trouble I find is the lifferenc 1 
apathy of most good women to study political questio 
then their neglect or refusal to vote, this being gener 
phasized in my own family and kinsfolk 

Mr. Speaker, in my maiden speech in the House I | a 
out that the women of Wyoming, who have been vot f 15 
years, were not feasting on prunes, because prunes were t 
high priced, for the reason of the discriminative freight rate 
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from California to Wyoming points, which is $1.63 per hundred, 
while if they are shipped on farther to New York, 2,000 miles 
away, and where women do not vote, they are but $1.10 per 
hundred. It is to be noted that the women of Wyoming did 
not heed my suggestion, for they reelected the estimable gen- 
tleman, Mr. MONDELL, at the recent election, which would seem 
that they prefer prunes at $1.63 as against $1.10 for twice the 
distance, which is only one of many diseriminatory rates they 
pay for the privilege of voting for their representatives in the 
two Houses of Congress. The women seem to forget, though 


they have been told repeatedly, that everything they put in 
their mouths and on their backs is subject to transportation 


tax, which I shall here demonstrate as always excessive in my 
section, 

The women of Colorado, who have had the man-given right 
of voting since 1903, scarcely have done any better than their 
in Wyoming. In my colleague, Mr. Taytor’s district, 
the same discriminatory rates as to prunes and many other 
commodities prevail, notwithstanding that we in Colorado have 
women State senators and legislators. It is to be observed that 
our commercial condition has grown worse and will continue to 
do so if transportation discrimination is allowed to go on un- 
checked. 

I shall here mention a few facts, and in so doing my purpose 
is twofold: First, to point out again to the good womenfolk of 
my section that here was and is a splendid field for real reform ; 
and, second, to leave a legacy to my successor and colleagues 
who, either in ignorance or indifference, complacently subject 
our State to these injustices. 

In Colorado we pay as much as 40 mills a ton per mile rate 
on coal, in spite of the fact that it is a down-hill haul, like a 
toboggan slide. Can you beat this for coal rates in any anti- 
suffrage State? 

Our sugar rate from California to Colorada is 60 cents per 
100 pounds, while if it is destined to Missouri River points— 
antisuffrage States, 600 miles longer distance—then it is only 
50 cents per 100 pounds. 

I present here a table of commodity rates, being carload and 
less-than-carload rates on boots and shoes, both leather and 
rubber, from Boston and New York to various western com- 


sisters 











mercial centers. I present these rates only as an example 
of the hundreds of commodity rates in effect to the points 
named. 
Rates per 100 pounds on boots and shoes, 
BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS. 
Leather. Rubber. 
| 
jLess than) «..),.., |Less then! 
| carload. Carload. | carload. | Carload. 
| 
ween: | 708 Fer ea ee | $0. 88 $0.88 $0. 88 $0. 76 
i rail 83 83 | -83 «72 








Who < 


rates? 


following 
mn piece goods in carloads from New York to western Colo- 


‘an reconcile the tates on beer and 


cott 
and New York to Pacific 


rado points coast points, 1,000 miles 


greater distance, but less rate. 
. “ot 

Beer in | Cotton 

From New York, N. ¥. to— wood, | Piece 

carload. | 8004S; 

carload. 
Mississippi River 1 its... ital sarin hs eochiaria as tins algae $0. 35 £0. 55 
Western Colorado points (Mr. TAYLOR’s distriet).............. 1.05 2.11 
ee NINN i cae vin as celle dmnarne nes asennad ewenmasenes 1,00 1,10 
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In southern Colorado, where my colleague [Mr. KEatino) 
hails from, the following discriminations prevail: 

The first-class rate from New York via Galveston to Trinidad. 
Colo., is $2.34, while from New York via Galveston to Omalhs 
in an antisuffrage State—it is but $1.38. Yet Omaha, whi 
is 200 miles farther in distance, is given a 96-cent less r 
per hundred on first-class goods. Expressed in percentage, 
Trinidad it is 70 per cent higher rate than it is to Omaha. 

In 1895 the rate on rails and all products of the Colorado Fy, 
& Iron Co., located in Mr. KEeaTiNna’s district, was $1.60 | 
hundred. By the suit in court, before the Interstate Commer 
Commission, we reduced the rate to 45 cents per hundred f; 
Pueblo to Pacific coast points. This matter being out of 
woman’s sphere, I venture that not one in a thousand wo) 
gave it a thought, much less any consideration, whatever. 

When the express rates were attacked by me about eight ye 
ago in two trials, and reduced from $8.50 to $5.70 per hundred 
from New York to all Colorado common points, exception 
few women took any notice of the issue; likewise, when my case, 
known as No. 951, reduced the rate from Chicago to Color 
points on first-class goods from $2.05 to $1.80 per hundred 
According to the sworn statement of the railroad Officials, this 
has saved our section a million and a half dollars a y 
ana yet only a few women of the type of the late Sarah P 
Decker and Mrs. Helen Grenfell, who did such heroic work 
the recent coal strike, also Mrs. Eliza Lentz, who is a member 
of the Suffrage Association of Colorado, have commented on the 
importance of my efforts or expressed their approbation. 

On my vote on the suffrage question the last-named lady 
Mrs. Lentz, sent me a message, saying: 

I was glad you voted nay on woman suffrage for all the States. 
You and President Wilson were wise. Let each State decide for it 
as Colorado did. * * * Iam a member of the Suffrage Associati 
of Colorado, but I stand by our noble and wise President always. 

(Signed) ELIZA LENTZ. 

There is as much occasion to battle for fair transportati 
rates to-day as there ever was. Are not our passenger rates 
grossly out of line East and West? Are not our Pullman rates 
nearly a hundred per cent higher for the first half than the 
second half of the distance to Chicago? Are not our Den 
freight rates 100 per cent higher per ton per mile than any cit: 
of its size in the Union? What more than freight rates hay 
militated against our industries, and which lost us four so 
works, two woolen mills, a million-dollar paper mill, a mil! 
dollar cotton mill, tin-can factory, stove works, match factory, 
and so forth? 

Are not our express rates 130 per cent higher west of C 
rado common points than they are east of the Mississippi River 
points, and are not our parcel-post rates on edibles betwe: 
New York and Colorado common points over 200 per cent high: 
than the express rates? Are not the parcel-post book rates 
from New England States to Colorado points 100 per cent hich 
than from same point via Colorado to China (12 cents as 
against 6 cents) ? 

For several years past the merchants of our country | 
agitated the reduction of letter postage from 2 cents to 1 cent 
Surprising as it may seem, I have not heard of one womau’s 
club joining in this movement. If our Post Office were run 
proper lines, some of the big publishers, like that of the S 
urday Evening Post and the. Ladies’ Home Journal, would not 
enjoy 1 cent a pound periodical rate, which gives these two jo 
nals and many others an advantage of 7 cents per pound « 
the general public rate, which amounts to an advantage fo! 
Curtis Publishing Co. on these two journals alone of 53, 
624,232.29 per year, which is only a small part of the grat 
$75,000,000 per year on second-class mail matter. Does av) 
challenge this statement? 

When the women voted for Representatives in the last e! 
tion, did they for a moment consider the advisability of -sel 
ing champions that were pledged to right this gross injust 
which robs the millions to make a few publishing houses r 
Here food for thought. You will observe that my st 
ments of facts and figures are never questioned. [ hiyé 
always believed that politics is business and that fair trans 
portation rates are one of the economics; i. e., that | 
lative bodies are intended to regulate and control. Aye they 
doing it? If not, why do not the women voters get busy? I/as 
anybody heard any protests on the part of enfranchised wo! 
on this question? 

In conclusion I quote a paragraph from the remarks of ¢! 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Were], as published in ‘le 

RecorD under date of January 12, as follows: 

The suffragists have always claimed that the reason why none of ' 
woman-suffrage States had been voted “dry” was because there 


sO Many more men than women in those States. Two years ago ‘ 
rado voted “wet” by about 40,000; this year by 10,000 “ dry. 


is 


\s 

























1e proportion of men and women still exist, it must have been 


en and not the women who caused that State and the other 
join the dry column. The women of Colorado can not claim 
redit. The proportion of women to men in Colorado is much 
than in the three other States that voted “dry.” At any rate, 

vy voted “wet” two years ago and “dry” now, it was not the 
s vote that made the State “dry,” but the general public senti 


ich was worked up for prohibition, the same as the sentiment 
ibition in Virginia was worked up, where men alone vote. 


Here I am reminded by Robert Burns to be charitable: 


i 
fellow man, 
woman, 


Gently 
Still 


sean 


gentler 


your 
sister 


Halting Coal Shipments. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


J. HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. MOORE, 


IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 1915, 


( bill (HI. R. 20189) making appropriations for the consiruction, 
, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har 

, and for other purposes. 
MOORE. Mr. Speaker, extending my remarks on the 


Delaware River project, under leave granted by the committee, 
[ submit that a port which does an annual business of more 
26,000,000 tons, valued at $1,200,000,000, as the port of 


. delphia did on the Delaware River in 1918, is entitled to 
us consideration at the hands of Congress, more espe- 

y since that same port collected in revenue for the use of 
Government approximately $200,000,000 in the 10 years from 

{ to 1913, inclusive. The average revenue collections at Phil- 
hia approximate $20,000,000 per annum, which is substan- 
$5,000,000 more than has been spent by the Government in 


‘ ing the Delaware River since the foundation of the 
wil Government. There is no other inland river that can 
such a fine commercial record nor such momentous sery- 

iility to the Government. It excels in shipbuilding as it does 
merce, being not only the birthplace of the American 
Navy but the rendezvous for shipbuilding establishments that 
] produced a greater number of our merchantmen and naval 
ssels than any other river of the United States. 
In the year just passed the arrivals from foreign and coast- 
wise ports at Philadelphia numbered 5,626 vessels and the char 
ter of their cargoes was as varied as the products of nature. 
Close to the greatest of anthracite-coal fields, surrounded by 
tries supporting a population running far into the mil- 
s. trading with all the nations of the earth, and serving all 
States of the Union, the port of Philadelphia is as fairly 
entitled to rank as a port of the Nation as any other, and yet 
Members of Congress, without fully appreciating the situ- 
[ am sure, would treat the Delaware River as a local 
rise and would hold down appropriations for its better- 
upon the ground that the Government is unduly taxed 
it contributes to the support of a 35-foot channel that 
out of Pennsylvania by way of New Jersey and Delaware 
sea. 
SMALL APPROPRIATIONS UNECONOMICAL. 
the purpose of this address to call attention to the in- 
juacy of appropriations thus far made under the 35-foot 
ine! project to properly complete the work. The long and 
of it is that we have not had enough money under the 
approved June 25, 1910, to economically keep up with 
work as the Army engineers intended should be done. The 
ost of this project was estimated at $11,000,000, and the 
vas to complete it in six years. That would have necessi- 
a appropriations of about $2,000,000 per annum. gut the | 
4 ernment has not kept up to that standard and much of the 
y appropriated has been diverted to maintenance, so that 
ire project is only 26 per cent complete, as per the last 
report. The fact that small appropriations for a great 
ject like this are neither wise nor economical ought to be 
v *ell-evident. It was painfully proven when, in October last, the 
3 t Point, a British vessel, which did not wait to avail itself 


high tide, went aground for a spell in the upper Delaware 
Ww Port Richmond. It was about that time that the channel 
was being held up because the moderate appropriation 
lously made by Congress had been exhausted. But when it 
eloped a few weeks ago that the Navy Department, which 
ight to break down a coal combine, desired to come to Phila- 


ia for Pennsylvania coal, which it could obtain much 
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cheaper than elsewhere, mcluded not to use its b 
because of the depth of channel ‘ 1 
seriousness and wastefulness of a k of appro 
forcefully apparent 

I believe with the Pilot Asso« ie B ik 
Delaware and with the Maritime | es ies y 
delphia that there is a sufficient d l of 
tide at Philadelphia to prope f 
ferred to, but I do not believe w y \ 
ful consequences and the wasteful te! 
withholding the money necessary to pt! 
commercial and naval purposes so va l 
the Delaware River. Unless Cong ha 
priations to an amount commensurate avith the f 
the project, which ought to be at the rate of $2,000,000 
annum, the delay in final completion mu ect 
expensive and detrimental to the publie interest 

I ENT DEPTH A 

There is now an assured depth of 30 feet at 1 
in the Delaware River from Philadelphi o the ‘ { 
that there is a rise of tide of from 5 to 6 feet. Th { 
channel is going along just as rapidly as ro 
will permit. With a 40-foot channel assured to New Yo 
feet to Boston, Baltimore, and Norfolk, the s every 1 
why the oldest, and in tonnage the second, of the por of the 
country should be given the biggest help that ¢ ( 
afford. It is a willing work horse of the Nation, ] 
full share of commerce and reven! while it also « for 
the inland States the functions of a steady and econ eX 
port center for all their products. Despite the handicap which 
the river has suffered, it is constantly entering of record W 
steamships and new steamship lines the business of which 
in any sense confined to Philadelphia or Penn nia 

NAVY SEEKING ( APER ¢ 

In connection with the coal contracts to which I have mad 
reference I desire to submit certain corresponde tog 
With data pertaining to the facilities of the river and harbor 
and the extent of the business which they now sustain 


Roo 


mittee on Naval Affairs in 


From the testimony of Assistant 
Navy Department, before the Com 


Secretary 


December last I extract the following: 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. * * Last year it w determined ft 
see if real competition could not be secured in the purchase of 
steaming coal without in any way lowering the quality of the 
coal purchased. The essential things which had brought sbout 


the elimination of real competition were: 


“1. The restriction of the mines to a limited area 

“2. The restriction to the owners or se ¢ agent 
mines, 

“Investigations were made by the department ; the 
possibility of enlarging this field. It was found that if Pennsyl 
vania coals could be used there was a prima facie savil e i 


for delivery at Philadelphia 
Hampton Roads e 
The quality of variou 


cents per ton 
Hampton Roads, the 
West Virginia fields. 


coals was examined, and one coal was g a t S ning 
test. As a result of the preliminary examinat it had passed 
a thoroughly successful test and was put o1 he accepted t 
of the Navy. I will add that the coal from Pennsylvan 

used the other day on the trial trip of the battles! Ve ) 
when she exceeded ber contract speed by about 1 k ty 

THE OPPORTUNITY AND THE CHANNEI 

} On January 5, 1915, in consequen of informatio 
' . . 4 - 

i by me, I addressed the following letter to the urt 


Messrs. J. H. W1 
Land Title 


AVER & CoO., 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: I have been advised that you have a 

| with the Navy Department to supply it with 200,00 ) 
| bituminous coal from Pennsylvania mines, to be di 1 via 
| the Delaware River, and that after partial delivery t ques 
ition has arisen as to further shipments bee of nn 

| depths in the vicinity of Port Richmond. If there is ha 
| contract and there has been such a st paige of deliy f 

the reason stated, I should like to be prised of the facts, si 

i mv information as to harbor depths at Philadelphia would no 
| seem to justify the withdrawal of Government colliers th: 

account You will further oblige me if you will let me knoy 
| whether. in this connection, there has been any diversion of ce 

| shipments from Philadelphia to any other ports 

| Very truly, yours, 

i J. HAMPTON Moore. 
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And in reply thereto received the following : 
PHILADELPHIA, January 12, 1915. 





Hon. J. HAMPTON Moor} 
Washington, D. C. 

I) Sir: We have your favor of the 5th instant, and in 
reply beg to say that in April, 1914, the Navy Department | 
sent « Schedule G609, asking prices New York, Philadel- 
phia, and among other classes they asked for a price on 
GEO.00U0 tons at Hampton Roads. 

We conferred with the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, stating 
that in asking for 600,000 tons at Hampton Roads exclusively 
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that equitable governmental consideration to which it is fairly 
entitled. It is well that the facts should be fully understood 
The people of Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania, as well as 
those of New Jersey and Delaware, are proud of their nob), 
river and the splendid record it has made. They provide for j 
terminals and facilities for shipping to which the Governmen} 
should freely and liberally respond. The pilots who guide ft! 
ships from the city and the sea stand up for the river, as ¢ 
maritime interests earnestly and loyally defend it, but it nes 
Federal consideration to a greater extent than heretofore 
it deserves the treatment already accorded to rival ports. 
I append hereto the views of the Philadelphia Maritime Fy 


ah 


| change and of the Pilots’ Association for the Bay and Riy 


he wus discriminating against Philadelphia for Pennsylvania 
coals. After some thought he withdrew the former specifica- 
tions and issued a supplementary schedule calling for a price | 
on 600,000 tons to be supplied at either Hampton Roads, Balti- 
more, or Philadelphia. This was actuated by a desire to get 
better prices and at the same time give all the fields a fair 
opportunity to compete. 

We, along with others, on June 18, 1914, submitted a price, | 


which resulted in the Navy Department awarding to us a con- 
tract for 200,000 tons at Philadelphia. 
done when it was intimated to us that 
not come to Philadelphia on account of insuflicient water in the 
Delaware River channel; whereupon we got 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, Pilots’ Association, War De- 


partment, United States engineer's office, Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, and the department of 


wharves, docks, and ferries, Philadelphia, copies of correspond- | 


ence with them being attached, and which should remove any 
doubt as to the ability of the large colliers coming to the piers 
at Philadelphia and depart in safety. 

he Navy Department subsequently assigned several 
to Philadelphia, among which was the collier Proteus, which 
reported at Port Richmond November 1, 1914, and we gave her 
a as you will find from the copy of commander's note 
of November 7, attached, wherein he reported that it was his 
opinion that it was not safe send these large colliers to 
Philadelphia. 

Learning of this we again took the matter up and visited the 
several departments in Philadelphia, who did not care to give 
a letter but who stated that there was absolutely no doubt as 
to the safety for such ships to navigate the Delaware River; in 
fact, we inclose a copy of a letter from the pilots’ association, 
wherein you will note that they state they have piloted 41 ves- 
sels drawing 29 feet and over and 262 vessels drawing 2S feet 
and over in six months prior to the date of their letter. 

It is our firm belief, which is concurred in by others, that 
there is no danger in sending these large colliers to Philadel- 
phia for coal; indeed, the steering gear of the Proteus broke 
and they were compelled to steer by propellers, which possibly 


>} 
i 


vessels 


j 
i 
en! 


to 


t 
Ly 


annoyed the commander of the Proteus to such a degree as to 
actuate him to write the Secretary as he did. 

The Navy Department has taken only a very small amount 
of the coal contracted for, and as our coal is highly satisfactory 
for their use we are hopeful that something can be done to 
induce the Navy Department to send their large colliers to 
Philadelphia. 

We give all credit to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Roosevelt, 
for awarding us the contract as he did. He has not only 
helped to treat Philadelphia fairly but it has resulted in a very 
substantial reduction in price to the Government. That is to 
say, had an opportunity not been given Pennsylvania shippers 
to bid he would have certainly confronted very much higher 
price in the southern fields. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. W. WEAVER & Co. 
DIVERGENT VIEWS ON NAVIGATION, 

Since receiving that letter I have read the reports of the 

commanding officer of the U. 8S. .S. Proteus, following his 


trip to Port Richmond, and also that of the Navy hydrographer, 
and I note that the latter supports the captain of the Proteus, 
stating, however, that a vessel of her type “ could undoubtedly 
run the river successfully many times,” thus in turn confirming 
the views of the Delaware River pilots with regard to vessels of 
that type. But, so far as the Navy Department is concerned, the 
reports of these officers prevail for the present and apparently 
until, through larger appropriations, the channel shall be deep- 
ened in the vicinity of Port Richmond, presuming of course that 
vessels such as the Proteus are to load at their full capacity. 

It is most unfortunate that such a question should have arisen, 
but sometimes it is good for a port as it is good for a nation to 
have a little plain speaking, and the truth is that while Phila- 
delphia does an enormous business with all the nations of the 
arth and with all the States of the Union, it has not received 


° 
= 


This had hardly been | 
the large colliers could | 


in touch with the } 


| Delaware, with respect to the channel depths. 





These are in 
dent to the attitude of the Navy Department in the matter 0; 
the shipment of coal upon colliers of the Proteus or 19,000-t 
type: 
THe PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1914, 

GENTLEMEN: We are in receipt of your communication of tly 
Sth instant having reference to the depth of water in the De! 
ware River Channel. In your letter you refer to a telephone 
conversation with this exchange, when you were informed that 
there was a depth of 30 feet of water between Philadelphia and 
the sea at mean low tide, and that a vessel drawing 30 feet 
when loaded, would safely take cargoes from this port. 

At this writing we see no reason to change our views, a 
though we are informed that owing to the discontinuance 
inaintenance operations by the Government dredges, caused by 
the failure of appropriations, there has been a slight shoaling 
in various sections of the river, but that said shoaling is 
very soft material and would not interfere with the passage « 
high-powered steamers. There is a rise of 6 feet of tide in the 
Delaware River. 

Very faithfully, 


e 


¢ 


E. R. Suarwoop, Secretary. 


THE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BAY AND RIVER DELAWARE, 
319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 4, 1915. 

In reply to your letter of January 4 would state that 29 or 
30 feet can be taken up and down the Delaware Bay and River 
to or from the port of Philadelphia with safety. 

On October 21, 1914, the U. S. S. Mars, drawing 29 fect, wa 
taken to sea from League Island, without stopping anywhere « 
touching the ground anywhere. The U. S. S. Proteus, drawi 
29 feet, was taken to sea from League Island on November 
1914, and made but one stop, which was Reedy Island. <Afte 
leaving Reedy Island her steering gear got out of order, a 
she went on down for several miles, being steered by her pr 
pellers, and she did not touch the ground anywhere. On Decen 
ber 4, 1914, the U. S. S. Jupiter, drawing 28 feet, went to 
sea without anchoring from League Island. 

We have piloted 41 vessels drawing 29 feet of water and ove! 
and 262 vessels drawing 28 feet and over. 

The pilots do not concur with the commander of the U. 
Proteus that it is not safe for ships of the Proteus type to con 
up the river and go down drawing 29 or 30 feet. 

Very truly, 


y 
il 


Ss. 8 


JOHN P. VIRDEN, President. 
BIG BUSINESS OF THE PORT. 

For the information of the House, and in support of the ar 
gument that the Delaware River is a national strevm of grea! 
importance, I append the report of the statistician of the Boar 
of Commissioners of Navigation for the River Delaware and 
its Navigable Tributaries for the year 1914: 

REPORT 


OF STATISTICIAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 5, 1915 


To the President and Members of the Board of Commission: 
of Navigation for the River Delaware and its Navigal 
Tributarics. 

GENTLEMEN: Although the last five months of the year jus 
closed was a very unsatisfactory period for the foreign trad 
because of the European war and interruption of shipping. 
| is gratifying to note the great growth of the business betwee 

this port and the Pacific coast in consequence of the opening ‘ 
the Panama Canal. Since the opening. of the canal last Augus' 

| the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., the Luckenbach Steam 
ship Co., and the Dodge Line have established regular services 
between Philadelphia and the Pacific coast ports, bringing 

record cargoes of canned goods, dried fruits, salmon, lumber, 
wine, and other products of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
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returning with cargoes of manufactured goods. In addi Vessels completed and under construction at the princi 
, the regular lines of steamships, several transient vessels } Une faware iy L 
rrived here and returned to the Pacific with general 


+} 
aion 


™ 
the shipments of wheat during the last three months of 
were heavy, the exports for the year show a slight 
ed with the same period of 1913. From January 1} ¢° 
er 31, 1914, the exports of wheat totaled 19,273,883) Gur 
ompared with 19,627,691 bushels for 1913. Exports , Destroyer tender... 
1914 were 2,437,436 bushels, compared with 385.239 | < nus es 
f 1918. While all other commodities shoy 1 slig 
the greatest loss is shown in the export of refined 
only 141,887,342 gallons having been shipped from > 
; refineries to foreign ports, as against 229,600,258 m 
ports show gains in the receipt of bananas, copper ; 
le petroleuin, molasses, sugar, and laths. 
racite-coal shipments to foreign and coastwise ports for PORN is skondwstavecmendns 
ve 1.448,7104 tons, compared with 1,460,478 tons during 
bituminous-coal shipments for the 12 months ending fRLY A 
11, 1914, were 2,459,148 tons, as compared with 3,456 I also submit the following extracts from 


luring the same period of 1913. the director of the department of wharves, docks i 
rivals from foreign and coastwise ports during 1914 of the city of Philadelphia for 1918, which are u \ 


5.626 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 9,859,976, as | priate in view of the controversy that | 
908 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 10,358,889 for “There is no disposition to erit ze the I l 
Of this fleet 1,297 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 4,590, neer Department in its management of the 
re from foreign ports, compared with 1,467 vessels, with believed to be handling in «a most ¢ er, but Pl 
s tonnage of 5,345,203, for 1918. The coastwise arrivals delphia’s and Pennsylvania's Repr e 1 4 el 
H 14 numbered 4,329 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,269,- | Strenuousiy urge their colleagues to recognize the i 
qt inst 4,441 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,013,186, the Delaware River and to make appropriations for its prove 
» ment Ol il I 1] I re ib ra ( e thyrr { e i) 
. : 


lings for 1914 to foreign and coastwise ports number | 71,000,000 or the $1,500,000 per year which h 
4 <sels, with a gross tonnage of 9,822.414. For 1913 the the past few years insufl 
were 5,870 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 10,470,871. | creased 


“n sailings for 1914 numbered 1.287 vessels, with a “It must be remembered that the necessary funds f 


ge of 4,480,430, as against 1,438 vessels, with a gross | taining the 50-foot channel, amount 
of 5.359.787, for 1918. The coastwise sailings for 1914 per annum and over, come first out of t 1] 
1311 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5.341.984. com- | 4mounts, thus reducing by a large pr 
th 4,482 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,111,084, for | Uble for work under the 35-feot proj I ! 
so much the completion of the larger work HT ‘ 
l are tables showing in detail the business of the port. | to reduce these maintenat charges; in fac 
fully submitted. larger annual aj t sl tf tted for t 


ARTHUR EF. RENNER, Statistician that not only should the 30-foot cl be 1 tained, | 
TABLES THAT TALK ELOQUENTLY. 


ippend three tables taken from the report of Col, ‘ . ‘ : z A , 
\. Zinn, Board of Engineers, United States Army, in “More money needed both for intenance and o1 ! A 
to the War Department, relating to freight, imports | dredging. probably $500,000 per annum for the fort 
rts, and shipbuilding on the Delaware River during | $2,500,000 | 
1913. pleted within 


La rensonable time hese are larae ums, | 


wnnum for the latter he ¢] el is to 1} 





freight movement on Delaware River from Trenton, N. J.,| 18 2 day of large improvements, and this work is one of thi 
to the sea. No saving can be effected by doling out money for it in a spirit 

esos : = we —— of miserly, mistaken economy, and the work dragged ou! rar 
1912 1913 inordinate number of years as was the 80-foot channel worl 

as under these circumstances it 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value eat! fa coe to no one and of ae and chag Platte ty 

| interested in the commerce of the Delaware River 


will be a source of credit da 


| Tons. | Tons. } : — P 
..| 3,113,336 | $92,566,087 3,254,760 | $91,947,390 Indian Appropriation Bill. 
.| 2,853,436 | 72,769,617 | 2,799,298 72, 236, 967 


nd domestic. . 20, 300, 563 | 1,069,770,917 | 20,515,294 | 1,065,270, 605 


ee eer se EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


1 26, 267,335 | 1,235, 106,621 | 226,569,352 | 1,229,454, 962 


OF 
7g ibout 4,685,234 tons were carried on car floats between Philadel- I] () N L | : B : T I] ( ) \ P S ( ) N ; 


tit bout 4,535,134 tons were carried on car floats between Philade]- . . . 
7 : I at I ivadel ) oO iH \ 
Camden 1 ae | HOMA, 


I s as ’ r ; 
statement of quantity and value of exports, imports, and In tue House or Represenrarivi 


reve) lee } ‘ 
/ eve bese cot ected. el | Saturday, January 9, 1915, 
. ha $11 > Opts ae r 
Exports. Imports. On the bill (H. R. 20150) making 1 7 . : 
contingent expens of the Bu of Indian f 
5 i | Revenue. | treaty stipulations with var Indian tribes, ar 
Ste rol » | ‘ | for the fiscal ye: ending June 30, 1916, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Valu | rr ‘ Seer 
| Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Spe i tl 
questions in this bill affecting Ok . am, of cour lee} 
| i reste ish conditions were that the ever-re I 
5 $52, 852,194 | $17,997, 700 interested I wish cond 1S W l i . a er-1 
patents 67, 913, 822 | . Indian question could now be fil ettled, the affair the 





72,137,678 | 20,505,545 | Five Civilized Tribes wound d their funds paid 

, 800, 520 80, 693, 327 21, 044, 374 : s I oe aaa iar Aces eRe, We tas ae “ERE saa 
551,015 | 57,407,935 | 16,963,929 distributed among them w! y yee ive fn expressing 
2’ 234039 | 78.001.864 | 20,810,442 | View I am sure I reflect the itiment of all Oklabor 
| 2, 948, 17% 89, 646,337 | 21,888,285 | Indian as well as non-Indian. Our people « 

70, 869, 648 | 2,662 } 80,526,519 ; 


| 19,571,389 
72,769,617 | 8,113,336 | 92,566,087 | 21,545, 507 











culiar position in the winding up of this great Ind 





: ’ , cont an rr $ + . ; ‘ ; . . ‘ 
298 | 72,236,967 | 3,254,760 | 91,947,390 | 19,340,300 | They have no interest in it whatever exc to si 
— cand 5 pool Be ae honestly distributed and goes into the hands of those y re 
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éntitled to 
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receive it. They are compelled, by reason of the 


Indians and their property being located in Oklahoma, to bear 
the additional expense rendered necessary by the large volume 
of pr bate business 


There are pending in the probate courts of our State more 
than 40,000 probate cases, whereas there would not be 4,000 if 
it were not for these Indian estates. Where there is so great a 
volume of business, and where, as is often the case, these estates 
are of great value by reason of being underlain with oil and gas, 
naturally some graft, some misappropriation, and some wrong 
will occur. I do not say such has not occurred in Oklahoma, but 
I do affirm that the proportion in Oklahoma has been no greater 
than in other States when the volume of business transacted is 
taken into consideration. I go further, Mr. Chairman, and say— 
and the election returns will bear me out in this statement— 
that the people of Oklahoma will not elect to office any man who 
does not stand for the strictest economy and the most scrupu- 
lous honesty in the administration of these Indian estates. 

I repeat, our people occupy a peculiar position in the winding 
up of these Indian estates. Without any interest in them, ex- 
cept to see that justice is done, they bear the burden of in- 
creased court expense to distribute these estates, and in pay- 
ment they are held up to ridicule and denounced as thieves and 
grafters every time some guardian betrays his trust. I resent 
this, for the people of Oklahoma are as honest as any citizen- 
ship in any State in this Union, and they are much more inter- 
ested in seeing the Indians’ estate preserved for the benefit of 
the Indians than are the outside people, for they know that 
when that estate is dissipated and gone if any of these Indians 
become a charge upon society it will be the Oklahoma people 
who will be taxed to bear that burden. 

AID 


ro COMMON SCHOOLS, 


I had hoped that the item for $275,000 in aid of our common 
schools would not be objected to, as it has been, and stricken 
from this bill on a point of order. Of course we all know this 


item will go back and be carried in the bill when it finally 
becomes a law. The justness of this provision, when it is un- 
derstood that more than 10,000,000 acres of our land is non- 


taxable, can not be disputed. Some day when the injustice of 
requiring the property owners in the towns and cities and the 
owners of personal property in the country to pay all the taxes 


for the support of all our various and multiplied forms of gov- 
ernment—city, school district, road, township, county, and 
State—is fully and fairly presented to this Congress, not only 
will $275,000 annually be appropriated but the vast loss which 
the Oklahoma school system has sustained by reason of these 
lands being nontaxable, and which will amount to many mil- 
lions of dollars, will be given to Oklahoma. 
MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAW CLAIM 
I shall not attempt a discussion of the Mississippi Choctaw 
claim. Men of great ability, members of the Indian Committee, 
who have given that matter many months of thought, after 
extensive hearings and much argument, have made a report on 


the subject, accompanied by the hearings, and they will discuss 


it. IT am sure the House, after hearing what they have to say, 
will be in position to pass on this matter finally and not delay 
further payment to the Oklahoma Choctaws and Chickasaws on 
nt of this troublesome question. 
PER CAPITA PAYMENT. 

It is with the payment of the $200 per capita to the Choc- 
taws and the $100 per capita to the Chickasaws that I want 
to deal. The conditions in Oklahoma render these payments 


of the greatest importance to our people, noncitizen as well as 
citizen. These payments will distribute among our people, in 


round numbers, $5,000,000° in money. No better or more op- 
portune time fer the distribution of this money could be 
chosen than the present. Our people are staggering under the 
blow of a great disaster. In Oklahoma during the year just 


we produced a cotton crop which will exceed a million 
and a quarter bales, of value in excess of $75,000,000 in an ordi- 


( 
passe 1 


nary year. This cotton has been thrown upon the market 
under conditions brought about by the European war, for which 
our cotton farmers are not responsible, and the producers have 
not renlized more than $45,000,000 for this great crop. This 
Congress, on two different occasions, by its vote has refused 
to extend our farmers any relief from the crushing blow which 
fell on them, and they, alone and unaided, have been compelled 
to bear the loss of $30,000,000 in the value of the products of 
their toil. This small payment of $5,000,000 will go a long 
way toward restoring normal conditions in our sorely afflicted 
State. Mr. Chairman, interest rates are high in Oklahoma— 
from 10 to 386 per cent. Seven million dollars or more is on 


hand, bringing the Choctaws and the Chickasaws less than 4 
per cent interest. I do hope, under the circumstances, that this 
small payment will not be denied our people. 
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Address by Hon. J. W. Alexander, Chairman of the Commit. 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives, Before the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
January 5, 1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 15, 1915. 





Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by Hon 
J. W. ALEXANDER, chairman of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives, before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce January 5, 1915. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. J. W. ALEXANDER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEEF ON 
THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES OF THE HOuSE OF REI 
wR BEFORE THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JANI ‘Y 
Mr. President and gentlemen, on September 4, 1914 (2d sess 

63d Cong.), I introduced in the House of Representat 

(H. R. 18666) a bill to authorize the United States, act 

through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital stock of 

a corporation to be organized under the laws of the United 

States, or of a State thereof, or of the District of Columbia, { 

purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate mercha 

vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for ot! 

purposes. The bill was referred to the Committee on the Mi 

chant Marine and Fisheries, of which I have the honor to be 

chairman, 

That I would introduce such a bill, and the time when 
would be taken up by the committee for consideration snd 
public hearings on it held, were given wide publicity throu 
the press. I was disappointed that those who should be i: 
ested in all matters affecting our merchant marine, and e 
cially those opposed to the measure, did not appear and 
the committee the benefit of their views and afford the 
mittee an opportunity to weigh their objections to the meas 
If any interests opposed to the bill had indicated a desire to | 
heard, the hearings would have been extended over a rea; 
able period of time to give them an opportunity to do so. 

Suflice it to say, none came, and in due course the bill 
reported to the House of Representatives, where it is now y. 
ing on the Union Calendar. 

On December 8, at the beginning of the present session, 
President, in his address or message to Congress, referri: 
this, among other important legislation, said: 


But I think you will agree with me that this does not complet 
toll of our duty. How are we to carry our goods to the empty n 


of which I have spoken if we have not the ships? How are yw 
build up a great trade if we have not the certain and constant 1 
of transportation upon which all profitable and useful commer 


pends? And how are we to get the ships if we wait for the tra: 
devs lop without them? To correct the many mistakes by whit 
have discouraged and all but destroyed the merchant marine of 


country, to retrace the steps by which we have, it seems almos 
liberately, withdrawn our flag from the seas, except where, her 
there, a ship of war is bidden carry it or some wandering yacht 
plays it, would take a long time and involve many detailed ite 
legislation, and the trade which we ought immediately to handle w 
disappear to find other channels while we debated the items. 


The ease is not unlike that which confronted us ‘vhen our 
continent was to be opened up to settlement and industry and 
needed long lines of railway, extended means of transportation 
pared beforehand, if development is not to lag intolerably and 


interminably. We lavishly subsidized the building of transconti: 
railroads. We look back upon that with regret now, because tl 
sidies led to many scandals of which we are ashamed; but w 
that the railroads had to be built, and if we had it to do ov 
bnild them, but in : 







we should, of course, another way. rhe 
| propose another way of providing the means of transportati 
must precede, not tardily follow, the development of our trade wit! 
|} neighbor States of South America. It may seem a reversal of 
natural order of things, but it is true that the routes of trad 
ictually be opened-——by many ships and re ar sailings and 1 
charges—before streams of merchandise will flow freely and pro 


through them. 

Hence, the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last sessi 
as yet not passed by either House. In my judgment such legis 
imperatively needed and can not wisely be postponed, The Gover! 
must open these gates of trade and open them wide; open them 
it is altogether profitable to open them or altogether reasonable t 
private capital to open them at a venture. It is not a question of 





Government monopolizing the field. It should take action to mak 
certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be promptl) 
vided, even where at first the carriage is not profitable; and, t 
when the carriage has become sufficiently profitable to attract 
engage private capital, and engage it in abundance, the Governn 
ought to withdraw. I very earnestly hope that Congress will b 


this opinion, and that both Houses will adopt this exceedingly importa 
bill, 
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(in December 9 the bill S. 6856 was introduced in the Senate corporation therein provided f 

senior Senator from Missouri, Senator STONE, and re- | tro] through stock OWnership and the powers to be exeré 

to the Committee on Commerce, and was reported back to | by the shipping board. This will insure 1h) 
Senate with amendments on December 16, where it is how | employed in such foreign trades as will develop and extend our 


foreign commerce and at reasonable rates therefor 
course was taken to meet the wish of the President that If the vessels are chartered to 


113 


or, the Government retains eon 


Ss 
sed 





— 





LL 


that the vessels may be 


ny other corporation. fi 
zislation might receive early consideration in the Senate, | or individual, the terms and conditions of sueh eh irter partic 
e the general supply bills were being considered in the | shall be approved by the shipping board. whic Will insure fair 
17 ; treatment to the shippers. | 


have no doubt these Pow 


vers will 

‘plaining the provisions of the bill I shall address myself | be exercised by the shipping board w ith wise discretion, with 

amended Senate bill S. 6856. I assume Qhat the bill} a view to the extension of our foreign commerce by private 

ended form has the approval of the President. enterprise whenever and wherever possible. but at all times 

fhe bill provides that the United States, acting through a keeping in mind the general welfare and that no unreasonable 

S ng board, may subscribe to the capital stock of any cor- | limitations will be placed on private enterprise. On the other 
} or corporations now or hereafter organized under the | hand, all thin; 


£S reasonable will be done t 
the United States or of any State or of the District of | private enterprise to engage in 


( it, the object of such corporation to be the purchase or | merce. The 
tion, equipment, maintenance, and operation of mer- 
essels in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific 


oO encourage and aid 
and to devel » our for 
concern of the Government will b 
ample facilities are afforded at 


e fO Se that 


reasonable rates. If ¢ 


i i 5 


timid or can not be had, or if for any reason private enterpriss 
ts of the United States and the ports of Central and South fails, the Government wil] undertake to develop the trade 
and elsewhere to meet the demands of the foreign routes and to perform the service in the interest of al] the ] 
e of the United States, or to charter vessels for such | ple of the United States. 
and to make charters or leases of any vessel or vessels We occupy an anomalous position as a nation. Although our 
such corporation to any other corporation, firm, or any 


foreign commerce amounts to 


more than four and a quarter 

(1 to be used for such purposes, subject to the approval | billions of dollars annually we are dependent upon the ships 

pping board. of other nations Co carry 92 per cent of our commerce; and at 

tial stock of the corporation shall not be over or in| this time, with five of the great maritime nations at w ir, we 

of $10,000,000, the shares to be of the par value of $100. | are practically limited to the shipping of Great Britain. It is 

ital stock of the corporation may be increased from time manifestly to the interest of Great Britain to eripple and. if 
by the shipping board, with the approval of the Presi- 


Ss the interests of the corporation may require. 


ted States shall subscribe for 51 per cent of the orig- Our rights as a neutral nation to trade with the belligerents 
and each increase. The remainder may be subscribed | is fully recognized by international law and our duties 
e public, or by the United States if not subscribed for | defined. | would not relinquish any of 
iblie. nation or fail to perform every duty imposed upon us as such 
ited States, through the shipping board, with the ap- Either belligerent has a right to demand impartiality f1 
the President, is authorized to purchase or construct 


neutrals, whereas, on the other hand, 
to transfer them to such corporation; and to pay for | demand such behavior from 


possible, destroy the commerce of the 


hations with which she 
is at war. 


en y 
our rights as a neutral 


! 
neutrals have a right to 





either belligerent as is in aceord 

¢ Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue and | ance with their attitude of neutra ity. Neutrals have a right 

ire known as Panama Canal bonds. to demand that in their intercourse and, in especial, their com 

| further provides that upon the transfer to such cor- merce with the enemy shall not be suppressed - Whereas, on the 

of the vessels purchased or constructed as herein pro- | other hand, either belligerent has the right to punish the sub- 

corporation shall issue to the United States in pay- | jects of a neutral for breach of bro kade, carriage of ¢ ntraband, 

refor its gold bonds, bearing interest at not less than | and the like. and accordingly to visit, search. and capture neu 
per annum, such bonds to constitute a first lien upon | tral merchantmen. This latter right sh 


hould be exercised by 2 
reasonable Way, and should 


s transferred and upon all other property of such cor- 
The bonds received by the United States in payment 
vessels shall not be less at their par value than the 
expended by the United States in the purchase or con- 
f the vessels. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 


belligerent, however, in a 


hot be 


and to pro 


used to hamper or destroy commerce of a neutral 
mote her own commerce. 
Great Britain and France have agreed with our Government 


that cotton shall not be regarded as contraband. and we are 





how 
nd with the approval of the President, may sell such free to ship cotton to any of the belligerents. The lack of ships 
‘imburse the Treasury. and exorbitant freight rates are the obstacles in our w Ly nd 
"poration shall make provision for sinking fund and it is proposed to remove these obstacles by the proposed 
ation charges, under rules and regulations to be lation. But the proposed legislation is of far-rese} o 
by the shipping board. tance to our commerce in time of peace as well 1 time of 
‘ purchased or constructed under the act shall be} war. 
registry under the laws of the United States and It is well known that the great merchant fl f E 1 
bject to our navigation laws, but may engage only | have been the growth of cent iries. The ( 
th foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands, | been built up by the great exporting and ! 
islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. England, who have used the merehant <« to extend their 
clary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and |} trade to every quarter of the globe, and their profits have 
tary of Commerce, subject to the direction of the | made not only from the transpo1 ion of ! 
re to constitute the shipping board. They are] but from the barter and sale of t] S we 
i power to yote the stock of the United States in such The time was when the merchants of B L em] 
and to do all other things hecessary to protect the | and loaded them with their ware hil se 
fes and to carry out the purposes of the act, and | ports of the world, and those shins « Ine 
proval of Congress the shipping board may at any | commodities of other nations If this b ( 
® stock of the United States in such corporation. freat commercial interests of Py 
‘ident is given power to charter, lease, or transfer | benefit ? 
uxiliaries and vessels belonging to the War Depart- We have a greater opportu: ity now tl ‘ 
for commercial uses and not required for naval]! velop our trade with s uth d Cent \ 
'irposes in times of peace and vessels now owned | sible now to get cargoes for South <A 
“l by the Panama Railroad Co. to the corporation to | the conference lines must usually re 
by the act, the vessels purchased or constructed by | Why is this so? Read the report ( 
States to be of a type, so far as our foreign trade | Merchant Marine on shipni! g Col | W find 
suitable for naval] auxiliaries. The President is that an effective weapon used by 4 Pere ( t 
upon written notice to the corporation or corpora- | out all competition is a syste t 
“+ vessels under the provisions of the act. to take them Will not the inducement be very great lor the export | 
as haval auxiliaries or for other purposes and at importers of Boston to organize ; om hy with amy 
© price for rental. charter Government ships. « sh reg 
tatements of all receipts and expenditures under | ice to South Amerien nd other nat Ss, and 
© required, and the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated | the welfare of New Engla land add to the | 
the provisions of the act. of this great port? 
bill provides that the vesseis purchased or econ- The same may be done by all of the other \ 
YY the shipping board shall be operated through the | Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and in that eve ( 
LIT 8 














































































































l have any occasion to operate ships to develop our 

f g le jn that direction. 
I any objections are urged against Government owner- 
id operation of ships, some trivial and others worthy of 
nusideration. It will be possible for me to notice only 

J them in this address. 
it is an interesting circumstance and worthy of note that 
every bill pending before my committee intended to build up 
( merchant marine provides for Government ownership in 
ome form. Se of them would have that contrel exercised 
through the Navy and would provide for the construction of 
naval auxiliaries of a type suitable for commercial purposes 
in time of peace, while others give emphasis to the importance 
of building merchant vessels, but of a type as far as the com- 
mercial requirements of our foreign trade may permit suitable 
for naval auxiliaries. As I have already pointed out, the bill 
vests in the President and the shipping board the power to 
utilize the naval auxiliaries, the vessels belonging to the War 
Department and the vessels owned and operated by the Panama 
Railroad under the conditions named to carry out the provisions 

of the act. 

It is urged that under Government ownership it would be 
impossible to operate merchant ships except at a loss. Possi- 
bly, but the statement to carry weight with thinking people 


should have substantial proof offered in support of it. The 


















objection may not have any more merit than the statement that 
there are plenty of ships available but no cargoes. 

It also urged, and with more plausibility, that the cost of 
operating ships under the American flag is so great that they 
an not compete with foreign ships. 

Mr. Phillip Manson, of New York, a man with large expe- 
r in the shipping business, in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, in answering this objection, 
has this to say: 

I 1 prove to you that the increased cost of operating under the 
\r n flag is not as great as alleged by those who would put the 
Al n ships on the same basis as foreign ships. Nevertheless, it 
d more to operate American ships, and as a consequence Ameri- 
ean ywwhners in the foreign trade quite naturally operate their ships 
I foreign flag. 

a lo this not that they can nof perate profitably under the 
Ame in flag, but because they can operate more profitably under a 
ik hag. 

‘1 prolits in the steamship business are so large that frequently 
t} ntire cost of a new ship is earned in two years. You have only 
to examin the annual statements of earnings of the regular lines 
for ther confirmation 

As the Gever nt will be content with only a fair return on its 

\ ! t, it will not be influenced, as are private owners, by a desire 
f the greater profits under a foreign flag 

| ime interests that would have us expend vast sums _in the 

of our I and Navy, at a tir when the armies and navies 

re daily becoming relatively weaker than in years preced- 

ing t war in Europe, v with alarm the proposal to appropriate 

$10,000,000 out of the Treasury and utilize $30,000,000 of Panama 

( nds to build up ir merchant marine and characterize the 

propesal as a waste of the people’s money. The ob,ection is laughable, 
if 1 onvineing 

If it were a proposition to spend millions of dollars in subsidies to 

1 shipping concerns it would be regarded in the same quarters 
thy of the consideration of statesmen. 
whether we would build up onr mercha marine by discrimi- 
ng duties or by Government owner! » experience teaches us that 
; will be thrown in our way—that we will tread on the toes of 
dy 

It is hardly necessary for me to discuss the desirability of 
in American merchant marine. There should not be 

lifference of opinion on that point. The fact that we pay 

sum variously estimated to be from  $200,000,000_ to 

$300,000,000 annually to vessels under foreign flags to trans- 

port our commerce should be a suflicient reason. It is a very 

important item in the adjustment of our trade balance with 
other nations. 

The Govern has no supervision or control over passen- 


ger or freight rates on ocean-borne c 
traffic will bear without reference to 
service. The investigation recently made by the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine into steamship conferences and agree 
ments in the domestic and foreign trade disclosed that in the 
three years prior to 19138 ocean freight rates increased from 
» 200 per cent, and that the increased cost of the service 
bore slight relation to the increase of the rates. The profits of 


The lines charge 
the of the 


minerce, 





the COST 


F t 
ow 


the regular lines in most of the trade areas were exceedingly 
iarce. 

If this bill becomes the law, it will serve at least a twofold 
se in the trades in which Government-controlled vessels 

‘ ved 
First. Lines of vessels may be projected to Central and South 
I 1 sewhere needed to improve our mail facilities 

{ f ir foreign commerce. 

Second. It will t be necessary for the Government to fur- 
nish vessels to carry all of the traffic, but the Government 
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will have the power to keep the rates for mail, passenge! 
freight service within reasonable limits. 

It is right here the shoe begins to pinch. 

The establishment of the Government line from New Yo; 


Panama had the effect of cutting the rates to less than f 
what they formerly were, and yet no one, so for as I know . 
ever complained that the lower is not a reasonable rate 
saved the Government many millions in the construction o! 
eanal; at the same time the Government vessels carried \ 


small part of the material for the work. 

Some express the fear that it will create a Government 
nopoly of the shipping business. If the prophesies of son 
fulfilled that monopoly will be short lived. But it is no 
tended to create a Government monopoly; nor in my view 
desirable to do so, if privately owned vessels will perform 
service and give us facilities to expand our foreign commerce 
equal at least to the facilities enjoyed by foreign nations to 
competitive markets. 

3y whatever means we may rehabilitate our merchant m 
in the foreign trade, whether by subsidies, by discrimi 
or by Government owned or controlled ships, we should not 
content to carry less than one-half of our foreign commer« 
vessels under the American flag. 

This legislation is intended to promote American comn 
to aid our industries and shipping interests in opening up y 
and profitable trade, and the Government will be only too glad to 
cooperate with privately owned lines or vessels to that 
If private capital is ready to take over this business and 
form the service, they can charter Government ships at r 
able rates. 

It has been gravely urged as an objection to this bil 
the shipping board to be created by this act would blindly 
chase or have constructed a job lot of vessels without refer 
to their type or suitableness for the trades to be served 

I assume that it will be the concern of the proposed shi)» 
board to investigate with utmost care the type of vessel ne 
by the Government or by private corporations, firms, or in 
viduals, and if vessels can not be purchased, to cause them | 
built. More than 550,000 tons of German and Austrian shipping is 
interned in American ports, and fear is expressed that s 
the Government buy any of these ships it might violat 
duties as a neutral and involve us in serious trouble with s 
of the other belligerents. 

A sufficient answer should be that we have never had a I’: 
dent more careful to observe our international obligations 
the present occupant of the White House, Woodrow Wilso 

But it is asserted that we are vesting too much power in | 
President. ‘Those who make the assertion seem to forget it 
the Congress vested in the President of the United States . 
power to build the Panama Canal and to make the laws ¢ 
ing the Canal Zone, and that the Congress has vested i 
President the power to build the Alaska railroad. 

IS THERE A SHIP FAMINE? 

In the New York Herald of Wednesday, December 2, 1/14 
Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the United States Sie 
Corporation, is quoted as saying: 

At present there is no lack of shipping facilities, as there a 
ships than cargoes to all parts of the world. We are now sendil 
from one port to another in ballast because we can not get car: 
them, We need more trade, not more transportation. 

Mr. Farrell’s statement has been given wide publicity | 
opponents of the administration shipping bill now unde 
cussion. If time would permit, I could overwhelm you 
testimony that the statement of Mr. Farrell hes no fou 
in fact. 

In the New York Journal of Commerce of December 5, 

a paper unfriendly to the proposed legislation, the fol 

report of the shipping and chartering market is made: 

OFFERING TONNAGE, RATES CONTINUE TO Si WITH 
DEMANDING ADDITIONAL ADVANCES, 

There is an urgent demand for steamers for December and J 
loading in several of the trans-Atlantic trades, particularly f 
and cotton; but the scarcity of available boats and the al! 
hibitive terms demanded by owners serve to greatly restrict 
Tonnage is also wanted in other of the trans-Atlantic trades, a 
for the West Indian, South American, and long-voyage business 
boats were reported for grain cargoes to various European port 
highest rates recorded during the recent rise. 

The New York Journal of Commerce of December 4 
FOREIGNERS STILL BUYING OUR WHEAT—FREIGHT SCARCI 

REACH NEW RECORD, 
the difficulties attending shipments, grain exports « 
to day apparently without abatement. * * * 
shipments of wheat from Atlantic and Gulf ports have 
to November 30 already averaged 1,000,000 bushels a day, 
to official figures, while there is enough business booked 
keep up this pace for some weeks. ; 

The result of all this is the extreme scarcity of ocean freight 
a factor that is undoubtedly restricting the volume of sales w! 
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1. would be larger than they are now if there were any cer- 
ments. As it is, many buyers are taking chances, and | 
w the highest on record. It was said yesterday that 21 

1 paid for berth room to Genoa, while as high as 7s. | OCEAN FEIGHTS DEPRESS COTTON——FX: 





The Charleston Evening Post of December 20. 1914 
the following item from Savannah. ¢ 





eor : B.- ' at R 
naid for eargo boats, with the prediction that 10s. would KEI CES . : 
rol long. December boats are almost unobtainable, while | Owing to aad i. ' 
. : bth? 81 if to searcity of neutral s | 
Yors are very scarce. Practically anything that will float | jp transporting freights. the trans. At 
taken, and even boats so small that they can carry only 40,000 | Savannah are now showing at new 1 : 
ve been chartered, whereas an ordinary cargo boat takes The quotations p gees eae Mean tar 
1000 to 200,000 bushels. times. according ‘a 5 saideaietaeh 
1and for American grain comes from all countries, and Italy a, Minin ieesenk enka €60 Te BOE Se 
arly urgent. Her agents are willing to take the grain at To Gh thenbure re a t ‘Sit - 
. ¢ : : + so ‘ ( ot irg, eser ite, § 5. avait S 
ing market price without question if the transportation can "WP *e Dp tl ’ modes : 
AO stotterdam, present rat $12.50. ; tinst $8.75 
ranged. To Havre, present rate $5.50, ag t s 
e Journal of Commerce of December 5, 1914, the follow- ok - noa, present rate $5.50 7 
: ‘ To Liverpool and M r. pres e4 
rt is made: To Gereslone, seesent $5. 3.95. ; 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. a an os a, present rate $5, against $3 
! ‘ erage rice oO. { eo ‘ tor WV x 
n full cargo steamers for December and January advanced ; eet : 
nd the prospects are that even higher rates will prevail Cotton factors here pointed out that the effect of t] 
next few Gays, as boats of all sizes in near-by positions are | mous increase in freight rates was largely responsible 1 , 
y searce, and the owners are holding for rates that a few | Jow “ . ; eo ; 
: : . = : W ) ‘es » Staple ) brineine it ] oo 
would have appeared absurd. For a good-sized, prompt boat | ri the staple now is bring 1 d sti 
paid for a trip on time charter from Norfolk to the west It would be impossible, they said, to pay more than S35 ( 
Italy, a = = = a oa delivery oo | here, meet the high freight charges, and sell the cotton at even 
n grain from the Atlantic range to 1e@ west coast oO aly. ‘ , . ith 2 eo ; . 
. Ps ’ i § de “1 we arkete 
urgent demand for boats for grain, cotton, and general | 1 modest profit in European mark 


Europe, and tonnage is also wanted in a number of other rhe Washington Evening Star of Decembe ol, 1914, cont 3 


t the eargo will not stand present rates in many cases. | the following: 
f cargo such as coal, timber, etc., are seeking to cover a 











eir orders with sailing vessels; but up to the present but OCEAN RATES ON COTTON INCREAS] WA 
en accomplished, owing to the scarcity of vessels of suitable Increases in ocean freight rates fi ttor ‘ 
pean ports since the outbreak of the w om 55 nt $ 
) per OU pol as fefore l ou re ] ; t rat ¢ 
. Journal of Commerce of December 7, 1914, appears the ln = a i ~ oe on san 
gr: Barcelona and Genoa, 65 cents; and to Got a Stale 
N TONS OFF SHIP MARKET—LOSS IN SUPPLY OF VESSELS | YON IH DOTS. te ately. ot Rates i 
SENDS UP FREIGHT RATES. "ieee nt aenbasiaeie 7 ’ 
" a : ta ‘ juotatl to these port r Live 1 per hundred 
f 5,090,000 tons in mereantile ships have been lost for @] pounds: Havre, $1.20 to $1.25 Bremet -e tnd 
world’s commercial activities, bringing an cra of high | $2.50: Barcelona and Genoa. $1.25 I U1 the t : 
i berth rates as one of the direct and important results | rate for cotton to any European port nay i a Sa eds i 
the European war. pounds, and as low as 30 to 35 cents were 1 { 
illings 9 pence the top figure paid for grain tonnage and 20 Scarcity of neutral tonnage is given as the re f t] Sate ne 
per gross ton per month for a general cargo boat, rates for] prevailing to Bremen Those to Liv or Havr R ; . 1 
g steamers continue their upward advance, with little indica- | Genoa are much lower, due to the a tv of the aes t ; 
| t the crest of the ascending movement has been reached. |} British ships : = F 
t the past two weeks factors in the chartering market have A recent ruling of the British Admiralty requirir hin fivine the 
ing rates increase, and in view of the extraordinary tendency | British flag touching at any port of the 1 ted Kingdom to is 
lirection have not been inclined to commit themselves as to] hours’ notice of intended sailing adds another diffeultv. ; 
4 pects. The dominant factors in the present chartering situ- Under this ruling when a vessel is offered for stemehmat.4 ; ata 
follows : must accept the offers promptly and then wait at t 48 
nplete tie-up of the German and Austrian mercantile ma-| they can secure the \ . Beea f tli : 
th their many ramifications in the seven seas, is an important | space can not be as promptly offered shippers as heretof , 
© movement of the world’s commerce. Pie = 
continued withdrawal of British steamers from commercial On December 24 the secretary of the National Lumber Manu 
use by the Admiralty. This has been variously estimated, | ga, ae ntsealtetes Ree ane a ; Se ei a 
rities figure that at least 500 vessels formerly employed in facturers ASSOC —wrwten losed to me a resolution adopted the 
ervices are now unavailable. regular meeting of the manufacturers of yellow-pine lumber, 
mprovement in the foreign exchange situation, enabling the | held in New Orleans on December 9%, 1914, stating. in substance 
f cargoes, creating a speculative activity in exports of food ; sR a eh Nec ; = ee 
\ iippers being assured of quick and profitable returns. that the lumber manufacturers and exporte! re unable to mal 
r : nereasing demand for grain from Europe, it being estimated | Ments because ol the shortage of ves s on the hig i that 
{ ’ t purchases in this country were amounting to 1,000,000 the absence of ocean transportation is creating a ngestion of 
> Y at the docks and export mills, as w t at inte iwi 
omparatively low levels at which war-risk insurance is ob- | Pelling such mills to close down and thereby throwing out of em 
emoving one of the important obstacles that hampered com- | P!oy¥t ent thousands of en Vee — d otherwi ! ‘ earne! 1 
the outbreak of hostilities. calling upon Congress to adopt such measures as may be necessary to 
duced services by the regular lines operating to Europe, provide for an sncrease in ta ities for ocean transportation, to the 
rican manufacturers who have taken contracts for supply- | end that the products of the United Stat ——a freely o 1 to 
' iterials to charter vessels in order to make agreed deliveries, | the markets of the world. 
i ph space rates wg oa by = er geen berth charges In the report of the Committee on Commerce to the Senate, a 
‘ 00 to 250 per cent higher than before the war. - hi A ct ig eo rea ' 
s. Owners of vessels available for charter are demanding compensa- | COMpanying the ship-pur hase bill, a vast fund of valuable 
time basis in order to avoid losses in the event of being held | formation on the question of the shortage of ocean ton and 
British authorities for examination and the probability of | th» enormous increase in freight rates is given 


the discharging ports in Europe, where the best dock facilities . ; ; : 7 
: ‘ ? ‘T° <C1LS ‘ } mn , sTtneclies in the wy f rea) 
imandeered by the warring Governments. After discussing the many obsta¢ in the way of rehab 


tating our merchant marine and referring to present cond 

















same article, under the heading “ Predict 10 shillings ss * ateten- 
" it is stated that— ee 
4 - . There is a present a la S eve of tl j ’ 
ng factors who were interviewed on Saturday declared that I ate om aE | ae ty 7 ; i Pi 
e ete . - and a far greater lack « | ted 
for grain tonnage was a probability before the end of the] 4,4 orievous advance « t rat to almo ta CY 
rates for other commodities would also continue to advance. a 2 a adi ae | * 
: globe. The least adv: e Vy h 1 a » tl © ¢ \ I 
‘ew York Times, a journal unfriendly to this bill, in its | committee is 10 per cent on Asian busing but o1 rtain good h 
‘ 7 € ~ : | s steel : d iror es | ve ad ced 1 re t} nt : } Afri 
Sunday, January 3, 1915, has this to say: on see ae ee, Fates BALS RGvanced wae zo Bo 
7 ; the advance has been 20 per cent: to South Ar ¥ ; 
HIPS NOT TO BE HAD—BUT SHIPPING MEN SAY THAT GOY- | to European ports, from 50 to 1,000 | ent. dependir : 
MENT OWNERSHIP SHOULD NOT BE ATTEMPTED. chandise carried and the ports of destination. ‘4 | ( 
‘able report made in the Senate the past week on the Dill | cotton from Galveston to Bremen is ten times that wl l 
ase and operation by the Government of a fleet of vessels | year this in spite of the fact t 
American export business owing to conditions brought about | band an belligerent Gove t \ 
pean war has had the effect of focusing the attention of | Uils report fen, shipowne en ! 
exporters, and vessel charterers on the measure. While | harvest of profits at the cost of Amé I 
s to be a great diversity of opinion among merchants in necessarily diminish d in pi rtion to t 
to measure of relief to be experienced by the Goy- | Wares for the benefit of the owners of ntr When 4 
field as an ocean carrier, it is almost unanimously | it costs $15 a bi le merely to trans] t t t is 
mething must be deve to remedy conditions if the export | evident that this charge | heavy ent ttor 
country is not te come almost to a standstill. producing interest at a time \ 
on ; : tory. 
Journal of Commerce of December 22, under the head 
er market strong,” the following statement is made: | While Germany is \ £ LO pity ) ol spel d 
1 shortage of tonnage hampers chartering greatly, as | for our cotton, the prod I Sout I 
prompt boats are considerably in excess of the available | ceiving from 64 to 7 cen I | 
ference is ubsorbed by a 
( wimte : . e - | . 6% 
quotations might be made from the same or other jour- | English. 5 
sprove the accuracy of the statement made by Mr. | Need I ask a great body of intell t 1 
' In fact, the above statements and the further facts I | selves what this means to the prosperity of r ry treat 
ult for your consideration show conclusively that there | Britain and France have finally agreed tl 
utely no foundations for the statements of Mr. Farrell. | regarded as contraband of war if transpor 



















































































neutral ships—American shtps. It is 
he press that Germany is anxious to purchase from 
1 bales of our surplus cotton at 19 cents to 21 


nie What would it mean to the agricultural and 


he rents in I rope in 































( rcial interests of the South if the cotton crop of the 
ould be sold at from 10 to 12 cents per pound? What 
wou it mean to the manufacturers, jobbers, and bankers of 
i th the South were able to realize on her cotton crop 
d discharge her debts to the manufacturers and jobbers of the 
s What a great belp it would be to us in increasing our 
trade balan 1 Europe if we had the vessels to move this 
crop reasonable rates to the markets of Europe, particularly 
to Bremen how much better would it be under existing 
‘ | these ships were Government controlled, which 
yould insure a reasonable transportation charge instead of the 
VN i 
current rate of $15 per bale for cotton? 

The report of the Committee on Commerce further states 
that July 1, 1913, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange cer- 
tifies that the rates on cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool 

dvanced from 28 cents on July 1, 1914, to 85 cents on 
Decet r 11, 1914—or more than 200 per cent since July 1, 1914. 

In s memorandum from the Treasury Department to the 
Co iittee on Commerce concerning the rise in freight rates 
from New York to Liverpool the following rates are shown: 

‘ n from December 12, 1913, to December 12, 1914, from 2d. to 8d. 

Cotton per hundred pounds from December 12, 19138, 30 cents, to 
D I y 32 1914, 75 cents 

I per hundred pounds from December 12, 1913, 14 cents, to 
I) I 12, 1914, 26 cents 

( ( | cargo, per ton, from December 12, 1913, 17s. 6d., to December 
7” 1914, 30s 

r ms per ton from December 12, 1913, 20s., to December 12, 

rhe memorandum referred to quotes the following from the 
New York Journal of Commerce of December 2. 1914: 

| full cargo steamer market continues exceedingly strong, influ- 

stead demand for tonnage and a very limited supply of | 
sal ilabl fore the middle of January. The bulk of the demand 

1 oO ¢ e from the shippers of grain, cotton, coal, and general 
( Eure in ports, principally to tl Mediterranean, and rates 
hs vanced stear until at the present they are at their highest, 
wit y indi ion of further advances recorded within the 
next few days. 

rhe memorandum further states: 

mr hips has ulted in t} tremendously increased 
I ites, a: own by the above table Comparing the rates cur- 
Deceml 12, 1913--when world conditions were normal— 
‘ tes at t) pre t time—Decer r 12, 1914—when available 
te e has been greatly diminished through the effects of the war—we 
nd t followir very marked increases in the trans Atlantic freight 
for the staple articles of export: Freight on provisions, 50 per 
n general cargo, 70 per cent; on flour, 86 per cent; on cotton, 

150 per cent; grain, 500 per cent. 

And yet wise men, captains of industry, assert “at present 
there is no lack of shipping facilities, as there are more ships 
than cargoes to all parts of the world.” 

While this may be a temporary condition, and it may be 
argued that our shipping policy should not be framed to meet 
th traordinary conditions prevailing, growing out of the 
W 1 Europe, yet the public mind has been brought to 
realize our utter helplessness as a Nation in times like this 
when dependent upon foreign countries for transportation fa- 

es and the necessity of having a merchant marine of our 
[ am not one of those who are willing to continue the 
of laiss faire. The disease is chronic and calls for a 

( medy. I can well understand and discover a motive 

or 1 opposition to this bill that comes from the shipbuilding 

ry and from the great interests that control the domestic 

! x and foreign lines, but it ms to me that those who 

the bill on the ground that the Government should not 

re in the transportation business are not aware of the 

great ivities already assumed by the Government and the 

vast sums of money expended, the purpose of which is to pro- 
the financial welfare of the American people. 

\ iid the other day by Mr. BuLKiey, Member of Con- 
res from Ohio, in discussing rural-credit legislation and 
ay ing Government aid and answering the objection made 
\ distinguished gentleman whose name is now mentioned 

ssible candidate for the Presidency in 1916: 
If ns that ur Federal Gov t has no ‘tion but to 
i to keep order; if is i not r for the 
i Gov throug departmer! , © & nto such 
s ! promote tl yr rity and r nd material 
ind that tl t regard to wl such busi- 
le t in individual or a 

t + +} p t t 

! tl t I y millions annually, for 
£4 zy reimbu l, in the improvement of 
ri d 1 it 1ot he 1 to continue this expendi- 

t f t! n use of t fact that it involves certain 
di efits te unitic t DI g inte 3 and to owners 
doch d whar\ We have const ted g ition works to 
| to sett t actual cost, 1 we 1] many years 
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of | 


to | 


make payments, yet we do not charge them interest on the invest 
We have given away countless acres of the public domain to 
steaders for the purpose of developing our country, encouraging 
culture, and the increasing of numbers of home owners. Yet 
not hear that the direct beneficiaries of these vast gifts from ft] 
ernment have lost their virility by having had the door of opport 
opened to them by a beneficent Government. 


The Government maintains diplomatic and commercial repre: 
tives in foreign lands, and no one _—= the propriety of 
necessity of this service, though its direct primary benefits 


only to travelers, importers, exporters, and those who have invest 
abroad, the vast majority of the American people being benefited 
indirectly. Public opinion has approved the building of the Par 
Canal, though some of our citizens will receive from it more 
benefits than others. Publie opinion approves the building 

Alaska railway, though in the development of that great count: 
tain private owners will secure a greater benefit than the rest 

And referring to the bill under discussion, Mr. BULKLEy 

And now we are proposing to put Government money into th 
chase and construction of ships, the operation of which will uw 
tionably benefit the whole country, but more directly those comn 
ties which are situated on the seaboard, those merchants who 
foreign connections, and the seamen who may be employed in ope: 
the ships. 

Although the Government has assumed the function of d 
ening our rivers and harbors and has built the Panama ‘ 
at an expenditure of nearly $400,000,000, in the interest of 
national defense and to promote our world commerce, 21 
building a railroad in Alaska to develop its vast wealth, 
although the Government is reclaiming the arid lands of 
West and proposes to reclaim the swamp lands of the S 
and has spent millions for the extermination of the boll » 
in Mississippi and other cotton-growing States, and for 
eradication of the cattle tick in Texas, and for the ref 
tion of large areas of waste land in the Appalachian Rang 
mountains—all great and worthy projects—wiseacres say 
will not do for the Government to enter upon the operation 
ships in the foreign trade; that to do so is going outside 
legitimate Government functions. We can deepen our h 
for the great ships of other nations; we can dig the Pa 
Canal to give the shipping of other nations ready access to 
markets and to the markets of the Occident and Orient, bu 
is out of the question—it is unthinkable to these wise men 
the Government should engage in the shipping business t 
mote the welfare of our own Nation on the high seas. T! 
gentlemen seem to overlook the fact that the Government 
already and has been for years past engaged in operating 
of ships to the Panama Canal Zone. These ships are ope 
under the charter of the Panama Railroad Co., of which 
Government became the owner of the stock when it acq 
the property of the French company. The Government 
only operating the ship line, but it is operating the Pai 
Railroad, and has been doing so since we began the constru 
of the Panama Canal. 

It seems to be taken for granted by those who object to | 
bill that it would be impossible for the Government through 
corporation named in the bill to render economical and ef! 
service in the ownership and operation of ships in our for 
trade. The United States Steel Corporation and the Stand 
Oil Co., through their agents, can operate ships to advantag 
extending the foreign markets for their commodities, but 
unthinkable that the Government should use like instrume 
ties to do so in the interests of all our people. It is not 
gether the fear that the Government would not by the pro] 
instrumentality be an efficient agent in restoring our f 
commerce under the American flag; but the real basis ot! 
opposition to this bill from many quarters lies in the fact 
the Government would be a potent instrument in regu! 
ocean freight rates In the interest of the vast ayricultur 
manufacturing and commercial interests of this country 
take away from the shipping combines the power they 
exercised for many years past to charge all that traffi 
bear, and thus hinder the healthy expansion of our trade 

Mr. Drake, vice president of the Panama Railroad Co., 
letter to me of date September 7, 1914, states: 

I acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 16th ins 
pleasure in submitting the following replies to your spec 


‘ 


LS 









c 





First. The average rate on freight between New York and 
Zone at the time the Government took over the operation of 

+ $8 per ton. This was gradually reduced to the present 
$ ) per ton for rough goods and $4.50 per ton for general 





line similarly affected 


econd. ‘The reductions made by our 





of the other lines, all of which were of foreign registry, that 
between New York and the Isthmus, becausx ] rs would 
higher rates for their service than for ours. 

Third. Our line has not been operated at a ] 

So much for the Government-owned line of mercha 


in operation between New York and Panama, which is an ¢ 
lesson worthy of thoughtful consideration 
OPT 7 WIHTERE DOES IT COME I! M ? 
Let ine give you a chapter from the recent 
the so-called Shipping Trust. 


OSITION THE BILL 


ro 
i 


investigath 


} 





f 


S 





hy 


ne 


ta! 


ethods of the shipping interests are fully set forth. 


quarters. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


INTERES 


rs. 


ve said, this bill has the approval of the administra- | 
fact, is an administration measure—and it is believed | 
the much-needed relief to the commercial interests | 
yuntry. 
has developed, however, considerable opposition from | 


The cry of paternalism has been raised, the 


; of Government ownership have been advanced, and 
of the large news and financial papers of the eastern 
ppear daily with editorials denouncing the administra- 
at 


These 


turally opposed to a plan inimical to interests of their 


power, 


This fact may affect their vision. 
to the policy of the Government 


however, 


mship companies themselves. 
estigation of the shipping question and the interests 


involved reveals some very interesting facts. 


The 


greatest 


is 


In the 


f the proceedings of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
1 Fisheries in the investigation of shipping combinations 


It is 


that a regular system of agreements and pools prevails, 
which the independent shipper has no chance to live. 
ymmittee, in its recommendations, states: 


as now 


disadvantages and abuses connected 
conducted 


in- 


are 


ean only be eliminated by effective Government control; and 


the 


neans ol 


pre- 


American exporters and importers the advantages enumer- 


mmittee believes that the 
mship agreements and conferences 
nda 
iu 
ontrol that the committee recommends as 
id of preventing the abuses complained of. 


if 


investigation by the committee it developed that cer- 


s were regularly used solely for the purpose of killi 
n. To quote the exact words of the report: 

North Atlantic passenger traffic, the evidence presented 
Hamburg-American Line et al. shows that in 


it 


tee 


1 


the 


against 


the 


ne 
lls 


ear 1908 the conference lines authorized the appointment of 


tition 


ws 


of 


nonconference 


lines. 


for the purpose of selecting fighting steamers to destroy 
This committee, according 


to 


would select suitable steamers from any of the conference 
il on the same days and between the same ports, the regular 


redu 


ced to 


a point sufficiently low to secure the traffic. 


As 


ted in this report (p. 46), ‘‘ the evidence in the Government’s 


that 


rtain 
ked for the fighting steamer, but which could not be carried by 


1 


] 
( 


“ate 


ld be 


such 


opposition 
independent 


transferred 
The expenses and loss from the lower rates, result- 


lines. Any 


to 


yther 


sailings were 


conference 


line 


repeatedly 
surplus of passengers 


instituted 


at 


steamers 


line whose vessels had been selected, were distributed over 


of 


the 


conference. 


It was thus a case of all the lines, 


ference, opposing every sailing of a single opposition line. 


+ty 
ins 


loss 


the 


over 


the 


several 


members 


of 


the 


conference, 


ent line would suffer proportionately much less than the 


ich 


exh 


] 


mod 


port 
in passenger but in freight traffic as well. 
ipping interests look with concern upon the entrance 
vernment into the field, therefore they oppose the Govy- 
s policy of purchasing ships. 
ich Government competition that is feared, for it is 
acknowledged 


ys Manual of Railways and Corporations : 


tha 


ern 


was 
aust 


ry 


its re 


lines 


e 


ations.”’ 
shows that 


t 
nent 


fighting 


with 


regulation 


entire 
in 


the 


sources 


that there 


group, 
conflict 
their superior speed 


the 


is sufficient business, 
the entrance of Government-owned ships will 
of rates and seriously 


and which 
with 
and 


the same methods are still 


It 


the 


is believed that 


would iney- 
combined 
better third- 


in vogue, 
it is 
but 


interfere 


xisting control of the conference lines over the foreign 
of the United States. 


ITHE PERSONNEL OF THE 
stion a1 
\n exa 
the various steamship 
ig directorates and a 


SHIPPI 


NG INTERESTS, 


reveals 


ed in the history of modern financiering. 


the 


‘ises as to who composes the American ship- 
mination of the personnel of those inter- 
lines 


community of interest probably 


of 


system 


By consult- 
nd the vol- 


tled the Directory of Directors, one can readily appre- 
the administration, in its desire to benefit the people, 


> 4 


on the 
untry. 


interests 





toe 


shipping. Tl 
by America 
ntile Marit 
he capital 
), known as 
th In 
I Ame 
1 the D 
1 *" 
ne nce 
sport co 
e of s ] 


;” of the most powerful financial inter- 


ire associated both in the foreign and 
e most prominent shipping corporations 
interests are owned by the Inter 





New Jersey corporation. This e 
tock of the Oceanic Steam Navigation 





TH. 


papers, being the recipients of large in- | 
rom advertising contracts with the steamship companies, 
I ; ] ] 


the White Star Line, which flies the 
itional Navigation Co., which owns the 

flac) and the Red Star Line (Bel 

nion Line. The parent corporation 
ing interest in the Leyland Line. The 
trols the National Steamship Co. (Ttd.) 
ers owned by these corporations on 


which | 


July 1, 


1913, inel 


iding tl 


iose 
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@ gross tonnage of 1,280,410 tor exclusive of t S 
so forth A large majority of their shi ( 
flags. Moody’s Manual states t the ma 

the International Mereantile Marine is ck : 
ing-trust agreement. The voting trust ne 
Charles Steele, both members of the Morga 
Ismay, P. A. B. Widener, and Lord Pirrie: tr 

J. P. Morgan & Co.; and the register of cert 
Trust Co., of New York. Among the di 
gan, Charles Steele, George W. Perki d I 

The fleets of the United States Steel Corpor 
Oil Co., and the United Fruit Co. have n re 
the American flag. While the Standard Oil Co iu 
Co. have considerable fleets of ocean foiling Vess¢ 
States Steel Corporation has only a limited 
going ships, this fleet being 1POSe pri 
steamers. An examination of the personne 
of these companies shows that J. P. More ‘ 
kins, and Elbert H. Gary are on the executive « 
United States Steel Corporation, and ft] Mr. \ 
feller, largely interested in Standard Oil, serv 
of directors of the National City Bank with M 
and Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip and oth whi 
shown are largely interested in coustwise s 
United Fruit Co. is largely composed of Boston int 
it is said the Standard Oil Co. terests are large 

Investigation of the coastwise shipping intere 
situation equally interesting. Nine-tenths of th 
shipping is owned by the railroads and two cor} 
report of the House Committee on Mert 
Fisheries says: 

The steamers of the railroad-econtrolled lines, com! 
of the Eastern Steamship Corporati \ t At 
Indies Steamship Lines, number 199, or 84.7 t « 
tioned total for the 28 lines, and represent 516,055 gro 
per cent of the total gross tonnage. Not only do the 
the two shipping consolidations dominate more tha 
the tonnage, but it is significant that very few of t 
on our entire Atlantic and Gulf i ved 
regular steamship line, 

The railroad-controlled lines referred to in the 
committee are the Southern Pacific, or Morgan 

| Dominion Steamship Co., and the Ocean Stean 
Savannah Line. These, with the Eastern Steat 


ki 
shipping for the Atlantic seaboard 


the At 


lantic, 


Gulf 


& West 





Itisa 


the 
remarkabl 


Indies Steamship 
own as “AGWI,” constitute practically 


L 


nes 


entire ce 


the interests allied in the ownership and control of al 
coast lines are also associated in the foreign Ameri shi 
Taking the companies in the order above named, w 

in the Southern Pacific Mr. Henry W. De Forr pl 
| director, serves on the board of the National Ban 
merece with Mr. Henry P. Davidson, with J. P. Morgar 
with Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip and Mr. William Rockef 
the National City Bank. Mr. L. F. Lores, anothe rect 
the board of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad and 

of the Old Dominion Line. Mr. Ogden Mills, another 4 
is associated with the Pacific M Steamship Co., and he 
Mr. Cornelius Bliss, another direct ‘ the | rd 
United States Trust Co., on wh b ‘ ( 
found dominant. 

The Old Dominio: Steamshi CC j mnt 

lantiec Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, thern. ¢ 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western Railroads. The < 
here. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, of the Nat al ¢ B 
pears on the boards of two of the rail is. Mr. Chark 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & C Mr. Elbert Ti 
chairman of the board of directors of t [ ed 
Corporation; Mr. Victor Morrowitz ror 

the board of the National Bank of Comme 

same interests are found on the 1 

Merchants & Miners Transpo1 ( 

owned by the New York, N H FH R 
which, from recent investig: ( 
Commission and the Departn 1 
have been controlled b Fr. MM ! ( 
required the railroad to sel! I Vi 

The new owners, hov I 

chairman of t ! f Me 

is on ha h ) 1 At] q* | ' 

J. P. Mors & ¢ he fi | 

iffiliati | () N ! ( } . 

owned by the Cent Ci g 0 

found gé em vl are i 

houses with t Mi ,.and R f 
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The Eastern Steamship Co. is a holding company which con- 




















































































trols and operates 11 different steamship lines of the New 
Ingland coast and controls practically the entire trade of that 
region. According to Moody’s Manual, on June 30, 1913, the 
New England Navigation Co. owns two and a half million | 
dollars in the stock of this company. Mr. J. P. Morgan is a 
director of the New England Navigation Co. The Eastern 
Steamship Co., it is understood, is financed and largely con- 
trolled by Hayden, Stone & Co., of Boston and New York. 
G. L. Stone and J. W. Hayden, of that firm, are on its board of 


directors. The same firm are understood to control the Atlantic, 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, of which company G. L. 


Stone is vice president and H. R. Mallory, a member of the 
board of directors of the Eastern Steamship Co., is president 
This company owns the majority of the stock in the Clyde Line, 
the New York & Cuba Line, Mallory Line, and the entire stock 
of the New York & Porto Rico Line and the Texas City Steam- 
ship Co. Mr. Edward J. Berwind, one of the directors of the 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamshij¥ Lines, the holding 
company for the various subsidiary lines, is also a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. and on the board of directors of the 
National Bank of Commerce with Vanderlip and others. Mr. 
Berwind is also the head of a big coal company in New York 
City, whose business is that of furnishing coal to the various 
lines, one of which is said to be the Hamburg-American. His 
brother, Mr. John E. Berwind, is also an official of the Porto 
Rico Line, and is president of the Maritime Register, the lead- 
ing shipping paper of the country. 

‘To sum up the entire situation, an investigation will prove 
that over 90 per cent of the regular line coastwise and practi- 
cally the entire foreign American shipping is allied through 
interlocking directorates with the National City Bank, United 
States Trust Co., National Bank of Commerce, Guaranty Trust 
Co., ell of which have for their fountain head the Rockefeller- 
Morgan-Perkins interests. 

It is against this aggregation that the administration, repre- 
senting the American people, finds itself. The shipping interests 
realize that the entrance of the Government into the field will 
break the chain by which they have the independents shut out. 
Government-owned are what they most fear, for it 
breakwater, a protection for the independent who 
how dares, at his peril, to invest a dollar in shipping against 
the powerful organization, but who would be willing to invest 
if fair play were allowed. It is said the same interests own or 
are interested in several of the big eastern newspapers. The 
vision of these papers is colored and others are affected by 
revenues of steamship advertising. Therefore you find a stal- 
wart opposition by the eastern newspapers to the Government 
policy. 

The act of August 18, 1914, admitting foreign-built ships to 
American registry for the foreign trade is good, but of what 
benefit it when the small investor meets the death throttle 
of underbidding competition, such as a congressional investiga- 


Is 


oe 


vessels 


ins a 


is 


tion proves is in vogue? The Government-ownership bill is 
spoken of as an “emergency measure.” It should not be so 
called. European Governments have in the past laid the founda- 


tion for their merchant marine by Government protection. The 
bill for the Government ownership of vessels which will bring 
relief to the American people should be properly called the 
Magna Charta of American shipping, proclaiming freedom from 
the feudal barons of maritime commerce. 

The present administration has to its credit much construc- 
tive legislation of vital importance and benefit to the American 
people. It has set about the task of making a start in the 
rehabilitation of our merchant marine in the over-seas trade. 

Criticism of any plan proposed may be expected. For de- 
cades we have been halting between many opinions and have 
failed to agree on any plan. <A concrete proposition is now 
pending before the Congress. For the most part the people and 
the independent shipping interests approve the plan. 

The administration is fully aware of the powerful interest 
opposed to it. While heed will be given to just criticism, the 
commercial interests and prosperity of 100,000,000 of American 
citizens are in the balance and should outweigh the selfish in- 


terests of the few. 
The President and the Committee on Commerce in the Senate 
and the Committee on the Merchant Marine in the House have 


presented this measure to the Congress and to the country as 
a rational measure to meet a great emergency, and I hope that 
after due consideration it may have the approval of this great 
commercial organization. 

I am sure we all cherish the hope that some day in the near 
future we may have an American merchant marine that will 
meet the demands of our expanding commerce and reflect 
credit upon our Nation. 
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Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FidLT 8. GRAY, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On_ the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to t 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffr: 
women, 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the resolution before this Ho 
raises the one primary question of the necessity of an ame: 
ment to the Federal Constitution to enable the right of suffi 
to be granted to women. 

The Federal Constitution does not prevent or in any way f 
bid woman suffrage in any State in the Union. No amendim 
of the Federal Constitution is required to allow the peopl 
every State in the Union to grant the full right of suffrag 
woman, Without any amendment to the Federal Constituti: 
the peopie of many States of the Union have already grant 
the full right of suffrage to woman. Without any amendment 
to the Federal Constitution the people of every State in 
Union may grant the full right of suffrage to woman. With 
any amendment to the Federal Constitution the people of eye: 
State in the Union may grant the right of suffrage to won 
as fully, effectually, and completely as if all the States had 
acted together or as if this amendment had been made and 1! 
action was by the General Government. 

The Federal Constitution did not prescribe any of the qualifi 
cations for suffrage. The Federal Constitution did not | 
scribe the qualifications for suffrage to be exercised by n 
The Federal Constitution did not limit the right of suffrage 
men. The question of suffrage was debated in the Constit 
tional Convention, and on full consideration it was decided | 
the delegates from every State in the Union which was to fo! 
the Central Government that suffrage was a question for | 
people of the different States and not one to be exercised }) 
the Central Government. 

We are asked to assume jurisdiction here to grant to won 
what their home people have full power and authority to gra 
to them. We are asked to assume jurisdiction here and to 
submit to the legislatures of the different States for decision 
question which the people of their home State have a right 
have submitted to them for their own decision. We are ask 
to assume jurisdiction here and to usurp the power of th 
home people and take it away from them and transfer it 1 
alone to their own legislatures but to the legislatures of t! 
different States. 

The two greatest protections which the founders of « 
Government provided for the preservation of our free institu- 
tions were the separation of jurisdictions and the division 
powers to safeguard against concentration in the hands of 
few and the direct yote of the people to safeguard the wil! 
the many. 

Our dual form of government was framed with a view 
prevent such concentration and to preserve such exe) 
of power. In this separation of jurisdiction the Cen 
Government was given power over all questions as betw 


the different States and as between citizens of diffe 
States, and as between the States acting as a whole und 
the Central Government and foreign nations, and all qu 


tions which the people of the different States could not 
upon separately for themselves. And the people of the di! 
ferent States reserved to themselves the exercise of pov 
and jurisdiction over all other matters. This was the prin 
upon which the different States and the Central Governm 
were to exercise power and jurisdiction in unison and as 
harmonious whole. And in still further pursuance of this pi 
ciple the power of the General Government and the autho! 
of the several State governments were divided into the legis 
tive, the judicial, and executive departments acting separat 
and independent of each other. 

This amendment would not of itself destroy our dual form 0! 


government and the division of powers, and it might nev 
seriously jeopardize these great safeguards. It would « 


establish a precedent for those who come after us to justi 
the Central Government assuming jurisdiction to take ot! 
matters from the direct vote of the people. A precedent of }) 
cedure to give effect to a good principle may be used with eq 
force to justify the same procedure to give effect to a bad pr 
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It would only pave the way; it would only make a breach 
ening through which in time the Central Government 
sorb the powers reserved to the people in the different 

ind concentrate the same in the hands of the few. 

ification can be prescribed by the Central Gov 


iS qua 


other qualifications for suffrage can be fixed by the 
wer and authority, and the Central Government could 
go into all the matters of civil and religious life—the 


of the people, the control and direction of charitable 
evolent institutions, the 


rencies of commerce, 


law of all business operations, 


industry, and trade; and to in 


the Central Government could thus acquire juris 
ind control of would include all the civil relations of | 
ndment to the Federal Constitution providing for 

1 of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
irged as a precedent in support of the proposed | 
it But this amendment not only involved a question | 


the General Government } 
viding for the election of branch of the National } 
re, but was one to recover back to the people the right 
irect vote, and one which the people of the different | 


and wholly pertaining to 


one 


could not act upon separately and determine independ- 
themselves. And likewise the amendment to the Fed- 
istitution to empower the General Government to im- | 





ncome tax is urged as a precedent in support 
ble the General Government to 
what the people of every State in the Union 


of this | 


assume juris- 


( (to e@ 


grant 


have the full power to give. The collection of an in- | 
x is purely a Federal question, and the amendment was | 

he General Government to provide revenues for the |} 
of t General Government, and from the very nature 


and determined upon 
States separately for th 
insisted that the Federal Constitution was 
suffrage to the colored man, and that 
jurisdiction can be invoked to grant the right 
»women. But it must be understood that the act 
Government to enfranchise the colored men was 
y extraordinary circumstances and bs 
ce of extraordinary conditions and was 
revolution than a civil proceeding. It was not only | 
a war measure, but by reason of slavery and involun- | 
the colored race was prejudiced before the | 
| 
j 


he same could not be considered 


the different mselves 
2) wm Achill 


une 


reason of 


more in the 


servitude 

f the States where they were to become citizens and 

m they would be compelled to obtain the right of 

renson of prejudice existit consideration 

electorate of those States was at once foreclosed and 
d against them. 


odium or ] 


By such 


rejudice exists against women in any 


y such 








Uli | 
he Union, and certainly no such prejudice as to ¢all | 
rdinary proceedings and the withdrawal of the sub- | 
from the direct yote for determination indirectly by | 

res. But if such an odium or prejudice ever existed, | 
t be said to exist to-day to such an extent as to invoke | 
rdinary proceedings of the Central Government assum- | 


liction to grant that which every 

ull power to grant by the direct vote of le. 
ers of many States of the Union have not only already 
women the full right of suffrage, but so general and 
equal being approved by the 
this amendment could be ratified by the | 
es of the different States in the regular course of 
for the constitution many other States, 


State in the Union 


tue people 


1e policy of suffrage 


even befor 


amending 


vote of the people, would have already granted to | 
full right of suffrage. No such prejudice against 


ists. It is a difference of opinion and conviction among | 
is well en as to the wisdom of the ex- 

of suffrage to woman with the additional 
itions, and the burdens of govern to be 


as n proposed 


the right 
es, oblig: 


ment 


| by its exercise. 
ntal principle of a pure democracy is the direct 
! people, both in the enactment of legislation and in 
n of legislative and administrative officials. While 
democracy is the safest government under which to 


e the rights, liberties, and the welfare of the people, it 


veniently and practically workable in a government 

diction over a large population and a wide area of 
ry. ‘The practical democracy with such jurisdiction is 
he people by their direct vote, exercised under the safe 
f the ballot, enact the primary and fundamental laws 
he rules and limitations to which all legislation must 
rm, and by such direct vote electing the legislative body 
ke laws in conformity therewith and choosing public 
Ss for the administration of such laws. This is the legis 
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purpose, 
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amendment. No necessity is shown for an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution to secure the full and proper consideration 
of wo! suffrage or the speedy advancement or the immediate 
conusu ation of such object or of any cause or any meri- 
tol principle or policy 
necessity is shown for establishing’a precedent nor for 
J xy the way, nor for making a breach in our system of free 
tutions by, over, or through which dethrone or supplant 
the direct vote of the people in the enactment of primary and 
fundamental law, nor for tl invasion of our dual form of 
government, th eparation of jurisdiction, and the division 
of powers created by our forefathers to safeguard against | 
usurpation and the concentration of authority in the hands of 


the few. 
A Home. 


EXTENSION OF 


OI 


W. LAFFERTY, 


OREGON, 


REMARKS 


HON. A. 


OF 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1915, 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word about 
the institution which we the home. By this I mean an 
established place of abode for the family. 


} 
call 


It was my good fortune to be born and raised in such a domi- 
cile. It was a home on the farm. It was a house situated upon 
a small piece of ground through which brooks ran. Upon a 
part of the land trees grew. My father and mother dwelt there 
in peace and happiness. 

In the springtime it was my pleasure to wander among tender 
wild flowers, to listen to the song birds, and to inhale the per- 


fume of crab-apple blossoms. Through the early 


I listened to the rustle of the ripening corn and gazed into the 
fleecy clouds flouting in the ocean blue overhead. The snows | 
of winter only meant rosy cheeks, sleds, Santa Claus, and hap- 
pin ss for all the children of the neighborhood 

It was there and amid those surroundings that the spark of | 
ambition was kindled in my breast. It was the same ambition | 
that I cherish still. It was an ambition to some day have a 
home of my own and to help all others to share the same bless- | 
in 

My motives have been misconstrued and I have been called 
low, mean, base, and vile. In the past four years I have learned 
more of the ways of the world than I ever knew before. In 
that time I have become a seasoned and hardened soldier, and 


from this day forward my blows struck in the cause of justice 


will be better aimed. 

History reveals a continual struggle of the poor to acquire 
homes. My happy experience as a child came about only be- 
cause my birth happened to occur during the pioneer period of 
the West. It was a time when land was cheap and when the 
first homes were being carved out of the virgin forests. It was 
a day which preceded the mortgage. The profits of those same 
lands are how going to the money kings, and much of the land 
of that vicinity is now occupied by tenants. 

In years gone by the sturdy poor pushed forward and went 
to new lands, when the money kings had acquired title to those 
that their labor had improved. Where is the American who 
knows the dramatic circumstances under which his ancestors 
took leave of the other side? Nearly every such ease would 
show a pathetic struggle for a home that would bring tears to | 
the eyes of anyone who might know the story. Perchance it 
wis a2 sunny day at London, Liverpool, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Dublin, Havre, Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Glasgow, or 
one of the ports of southern Europe. A weaver, a fisherman, a 
day laborer, or a peasant and his wife of advancing years had 
come to the dock. They were there to bid a fond farewell which 
would be the last on this e-rth to a young married son or 
daughter, who was going to sail away for America. They were 
to look for the last time on this earth upon their own flesh and 
blood. But they were willing to make the sacrifice. Their | 
child was going where it would have what had been denied to 
its parents—a home. 

When I went to Oregon in 1905 I soon learned of its great 


possibilities for homes. 


poor who were struggling to obtain homes there. 
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autumn ditys | 


My heart went out in sympathy to the | 
It was a| 
State of large area and sparse population, except for the city 





















































































of Portland and a few of the older-settled valleys in the westem 
part of the State. I found that 16,000,000 acres—one-fourth «6! 
the State’s area—had been placed in permanent forest reserves 
I found that poor settlers on homesteads outside the for 
reserves were being harassed by Iederal agents, and that thx 


| Claims were being canceled upon every possible pretext. | 
found that the same Government agents who were so seve 
on the poor homesteaders were letting a great railroad co 


pany get away with 2,500,000 acres of the best lands in weste) 
Oregon, contrary to the plain letter of the statute, which yn 


vided that every acre of these lands should be sold by th 
railroad company “to actual settlers only, in quantities » 
greater than 160 acres to any one settler and for prices n 


exceeding $2.50 per acre.” 
Ilere was my chance to do something. I took case after e; 
for homesteaders, agreeing to make no charge unless they won 
and secured their patents. In 1907 I was consulted by John | 
Snyder, of Columbia County, who had made settlement on 
quarter section of the railroad land grant. This was a chan 
to file a test suit to see whether or not that law meant what 
said, and accordingly, on September 16, 1907, in the Feder 
court at Portland, I filed a suit for Mr. Snyder to compel the 
colmpany to give him a deed. Later the Government intervened 
in the suit I had started. That was nearly eight years ago and 
the case has just reached the highest court in Washington. | 
expect to Win the case in the Supreme Court and to compel t! 
sale of the 2,500,000 acres to actual settlers. If the court d 
cides in my favor, receivers will be appointed and all pers: 
desiring to acquire a home on these lands will be given 
equal opportunity to do Doubtless all the lands exce 
the few claims now covered by actual settlers would be d 
posed of by the receivers through a drawing system. The la 
would make 15,000 homes of 160 acres each, or 60,000 homes o! 
10 acres each. Less than 100 settlers are now on the land. | 
shall recommend that the lands be disposed of in tracts of 4 
| acres to each settler, and through a drawing system. 
| In the midst of this land-grant litigation I was 
| Congress, and partly because of my promise that I would us 
the powers of the office to see that the case was not permitt 
| to die in the courts. I kept my word, and my first speech in 
| this House—July 15, 1911—was delivered for the purpose of 
| calling the attention of Congress and the Attorney General 
| 
| 
| 
1 























SO. 


elected 


the snail-like progress of the case and to the importance « 
pushing it to a final decision. Since that speech was deliver 
the answer of the railroad was filed in the court of first instan 
|} and the case has gone forward with reasonable speed. 

A few days after I delivered that first speech a forme: 
Member of this House, whose name I will give to anyone desirin: 
| it, called at my office in company with a man whom he inti 
duced as James Y. Iddings, of San Francisco. He said he and 
Mr. Iddings, with others not named by him, were engaged 
building a new line of railroad in Oregon from Coos Bay 
Grants Pass, to be called the Coos Bay & Eastern Electric ¢ 
He called with Mr. Iddings three times in less than 10 da) 
They first asked me to introduce a bill to give their propos 
company a right of way over the public lands and also over 1] 
railroad lands. I told them such a law was unnecessary, 

a general statute already gave such a right over the pub 
lands and that over private lands a condemnation suit w 
necessary. They said they would desire my services in seve 
matters. I toid them that I could be of no further service 

|} them or their company. Later I saw this former Member on t1 
floor of the House many times. No Coos Bay & Eastern El 
tric Co. was ever organized so far I know. A few diys 
| after I declined to have anything to do with the scheme 
|} hewspaper campaign was started against me that has 

| stopped yet. I state these facts for what they are worth. 


AS 
as 


believe I was tried out to see if I would take money that ! 
knew I was not earning by accepting employment for 
Coos Bay & Eastern Electric Co. And I believe that it \ 
because it was found I could not be reached that the | 


was turned loose through the newspapers. 

I shall return to Oregon shortly to continue my fight for t! 
majesty of the law and for the rights of those whom the C 
gress of the last generation said should have homes upon t! 
railroad land grant. I shall continue my fight for common h 

| esty in public affairs. 

My fortunes to-day are at their lowest ebb. Were I to 
taken ill the day I arrive home, I should have no place to 
| but to the Multnomah County farm. But I am not discourast 
I believe in a Divine Providence. I believe that things will pres 
ently grow brighter. I believe I shall return here in triumy 
and live to witness complete victory in the battle for justice in 
' which I have enlisted. 





when I have finished this life I hope that I will have 
easier for all to acquire homes in Oregon. But if I fail, 
ence will not upbraid me because I did not try when 
e power placed in my hands, and it will be with peace 
tentment that I shall fill one of the graves waiting for 
it generation in Oregon. There we shall lie side by 
ether friends or enemies in life—gone to a common 
_ May each Oregonian of my day, whether friend or 
ner or millionaire, have a final resting place such as 
ribed by the late Senator Latham in his eulogy in the 
non Edward Dickinson Baker: 
less waves of a great ocean will moan for ages to come beside 
ind his honored ashes will rest in peace in the shadow of that 
itain, the natural monument for the loved and lost of our new 


The Ineome Tax. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
| 

Tuesday, January 19, 1915, 


HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
es, misfits, and demonstrations of misinformation and | 
wisdom in the present tariff law perhaps the misshapen, 
and sickly child, born of ignorance and egotism, called 
ome-tax section,” is the most troublesome, annoying, 
icated, and “ past all understanding.” The “ authors 
shers ” of this monstrosity did not know what it meant, 
ne since then have arisen wise enough to tell us. | 
herewith some clippings taken from the Washington 
i | in reference to this matter: 
[From the Washington Herald, Jan. 1, 1915.] 
VAGARIES OF THE INCOME-TAX LAW. 
the vagaries of the income-tax law have been located and 
1 Congress should proceed to the task of amending that loosely 
sur A number of its provisions are not susceptible of 
rpretation; some of them are amusing, even though unjust 
ful. For instance, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
sut to interpret the law as putting a premium on divorce or 
t apart of husband and wife. i 
v actually imposes a penalty upon married persons living to 
Under a ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue an 
i person or a married person not living with husband or wife 
wed an exemption of $8,000. When husband and wife live 
y shall be allowed jointly a total exemption of only $4,000 
egate income. Surely this could not have been the inten 


framers of the law, and yet no other interpretation seems 








effect of the law, which it is unreasonable to believe was 

d. is to tax offerings to the church, though in this respect 

ht perhaps be regarded as susceptible of a more liberal 

: n. It has been decided, however, that Easter offerings and 
i 1 by clergymen for funerals, masses, marriages, baptism 

taxable incomes. Christmas gifts, however, are not so re- 

It would seem that if it is possible to exempt Christmas gifts 

it be obligatory to tax the other free-will offerings. Clearly 

to the chureh and its representatives should not be the ob- 

xation. To regard as commercial revenue offerings freely 














\ 
as a part of their religious duty is not only without 
pugnant to the higher ideals. Such offerings in 

Lot not payment for services, and should not be con- 

xable revenues. Services rendered by the clergy at funerals, 

and baptisms are not purchasable; they are free to the 
wly; but where gifts are made to the chureh for its sup- | 


uuld be safe from the hand of the tax collector. 

v of internal revenue is compelled to pla¢ u inter 
n the law in the ca mentioned, it is obvious that the 
amended without delay. { 


ecto 





l’'rom the Washington Herald, Friday, Jan. 1, 1915.] 
AND INCOME TAX OPPRESS THE WOMEN—PREMIUM PLACED 
CE AND PENALTY ON HOME LIFE, SAYS LETTER TO SUFFRA- 


st by a woman t the income-tax section 
J + 








T law, on the hat it discri 1 ; agains n, 
1 time yy. Anna Howard Shaw, of 
I an Suffrage Association, ac by 

MADAM: I am inclosing a criticism, sound in law and sound 









I tariff act of October 3, 1913, which discriminates out- 
igainst the voteless American woman. Please have it read 
association and have such action taken to remedy the dis 
ymplained of as your honorable body may deem fit and 
irmountable obstacles affecting my position prevent my 
ur movement, but I am with you in spirit to the end. 
I learn from conversations, legislators favorabk nd 
zens unfavorable to votes for women, I conclude a modified 
hem could be more easily obtained That modification is, 
tax-paying women. Indiscriminate or unqualified votes for 
ppear to be the stumblingblock. 
Sincerely, S. 
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WASHI rON HERALD: Y r morn ntemporary, 
( \ int, in an editorial, ‘‘ Crisis in national finan * 32 
‘ ! d 1 kinds of terror 1 and new taxes, 
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\ GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I present a 
le rddressed to me by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Iso the report of a special committee of said chamber of 

‘ree upon the bills H. R. 18666 and S. 6856, providing for 

G ‘rument ownership and operation of vessels engaged in 
f 1 trac e conclusions of the special committee and 
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Also an article published in the New 
of J: ry 10, 1915, 
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York World of the date 
as the result of an interview with me upon 
‘rs of the New York World. 
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B N CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, January 16, 1915. 
Wit am S. GREENI 

of Representa Washington, D. ¢ 
SIR rl board of directors of t B on Chamber of Com- 
the ing on January 14 uw usly adopted the report 
chamber’s special committee on m«¢ int marine, in which it 
( nded that the chamber oppose the bills now pending in both 
i s of Congress (H. R. 18666 and 8S. 6856), providing for Govern- 
‘s and operation of vessels engaged in foreign trade, for 
he reasons set forth in the report, a copy of which is sent you here- 








wit ri mmittee also makes specific suggestions as to the pref- 
n of ereating a strong and enduring merchant marine. 

In arr at its conclusions, the committee not only carefully con- 

dered the pi sed measures now pending in Congress, but invited 


JOSHUA W. ALEXANDI 


ittee on the 


chairman, and Congressman E. W. SAunpDERs, 
ii e Col Merchant Marine, and ex-Congressman 
1. Sloat Fassett, who addressed the iaembers of the chamber at a public 
dinner and presented the a:guments for and against the proposed 





es. This was done in order that the chamber should not take 
n until it had been fully informed upon the different phases of the 
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_After careful consideration of the arguments presented, the board 
directors a unanimous in their opinion that the present bil 
Government ownership and operation of merchant vessels would a 
courage private capital and personal initiative, and deter the dey 
ment of an American shipping industry, vital to the com 
progress of Boston, of New Ex United St 





s0 





and, and of the whole 
As a substitute for’the plan proposed by the Government, the cl 
makes six pecific suggestions for creating an American mi: 
I believe much preferable vernment 





marine, avhich they to be to G 
ship 














We sincerely hope that you will carefully consider the rx 
tions and suggestions set forth in the chamber’s report, and t 
may \ clear to oppose the bills proy iding for Go 
ownershiy 1 ration of our merchant marine, 

EK. J. Butiss, Pre 
JAMES A, McKIsbi Ser 
l I on mere] relative pendin 
< ne qy owners ) i! i 
els 1 the 1 the Atlan ace 
| t United States 4 nd 

















To the ¢« lire committ and board of directors 
I ome pre ent in the pract of other nat s f ( 
ment ownership of railroads; there is none whit ey G 
vnership of a merchant marin 
Such ex] nee in this direc iecid 
fragment United States 
Yol to Colon a l part « the i 
C< id has operated that li ie ( 
(statement of Mr. I A. Drake esid 
8.3 at a nol nil ok! | r { 
, r With insurance, depreciation, and interest disregarded 
tive charges of a1 lar steamship concern, which, if paid by t 
ernment line, would have inyolyed a hu deficit and bankrupte 
| Government of Western Australia has owned and operated 
coastwise steamship line for two years (report of attorney gen 
Western Australia), with a_ los f $114,000 ‘ rst ye 
$96,000 the second. It is now believed that this enterprise 
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| al pre ETO ‘osperons, on the ave t 
it could not ired capital for its 

| Twenty-five \ ] tonnage of all nati | 
} wi 22,151,0 irs ago it was 36,000,000 

| Phere ha st no increase in the over 

lun S period, but the cau ar 

| not I for their discussion at I and t can 1 

died by a mere expedient of Government owners Stea 
Government ned line would, if built in the Uni States, 
than competing foreign-built ships, or, if bought roud, would 








less than such competing ships and would cost considerably 
operate. They would, of course, equally with privately owned A 
ships, be debarred from the subsidies of foreign Governments 
cent y of actual trial proves that under such conditions, and w 


ons as serye to prove the rule, American 
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e only at an annual loss 
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or stion that a Government-owned line under the American { 
j be operated at any less expense than a privately owned line. 1 
| of a Government-owned line would certainly be grea 





established again and again that the Goyernme: 
y business so economically as private individuals trained 
iat business and dependent on it for profit or for live 
ixperfence has shown that it about 20 per cent more t 
battleships in Government navy yards of the United States 
private yards under like systems of accounting, and it is a fair ; 
tion that there would be at least an equal contrast in the cost 
operation, Therefore it is a ible expectation that if 
of a g nh amount were required the profitable mainte: 
private-owned merchant marine, a yvernment-owned 
would demand a subsidy at least 20 per cent, and probably mu 
than 20 per cent, greater, in the form of appropriations from ti 
time for the Government stenmship corporation, of whose 
Government holds 51 per cent, while private capitalists: may ow: 
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inasm trained and responsible private shipowners would 
to pi given service at a lower cost, or for the same an 
render more efficient and comprehensive service. 
SHIPOWNING A SPECIALIZED BUSINESS, 
The pr sed bills hold that the Government-owned met ! 
shall be managed by a shipping board composed of the Secreta: 
Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secr« of Comm 





one of whom, probably, would have had the slightest experience 
knowledge of the ocean shipping business, which is a _ profes 
itself, complex and difficult, requiring intense application and 
tional aptitude. It is not to be expected that Cabinet ministers 
of the highest general abilities, could compete in this highly sp: 
calling with men who had made it the one thought and effort of 
lives. 

The Panama Canal Line is a conspicuous case in point. Its pr 
is and has been Col. George W. Goethals, the distinguished builde! 
the canal. This Government line, though favored in the transportat 
of officials and employees, supplies and materials, has failed to « 
a sum ecquivalent to its insurance, depreciation, and interest, wh 
must be regularly met by all private steamship companies, 

DOES AN EMERGENCY EXIST? 

It is said that an emergency exists because of the great European 
war, and that this emergency justifies a disregard of all ares i 
demands immediate and extraordinary legislation, We deny tha 
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such extreme emergency. Chartering Is active; vessels long | under the American flag would be regarded as an unfriend 
ing employed; freight rates have advanced. But these higher | a violation of neutrality re are te 








due in chief part to risks incident to the war, to higher in-| ‘The committee is de i sted in t r ‘ ' 
rates, and to an increased cost of coal, supplies, and wages. | of the American merc! ' ‘ 





and merchants who have been questioned state that there | convinced that an ambitious ' a ; ; 
tonnage offering in the world in general for the reduced | discourage and delay and not ( te t ‘ 
of trade that is being transacted. In South American com- | hearts of the entire Nation S wa 
iallvy, on which stress is laid by the proposed bills, there are | the introduction of these pr Sé 
more ships than cargoes. A widespread business depression, | of halting private : 
war and other causes, has suddenly reduced the purchasing | extension of steams! 



























































































































the South American Republics. (The United States & Brazil | man, no business « ration. how 
» Line, under the auspices of the United States Steel Corpo to have as a possible competitor the G 
rates three American freight steamers from New York to ME on rH} 
laneiro and Santes. Norton, Lilley & Co. operate three American ea oie . G THR ¢ 
teamers from New York to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and ! pr posed bills profess, in ger 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Merchants Line) and the New York-South | ™e"t-owned ships only for “ the foreign ! . 
Line both operate American freight steamers from New York | thrown to the winds by an amendmen ted In - 
nd Peru. The Red D Line operates four American mail, pas- | 02 Commerce which includes II 
d freight steamers under ocean mail pay to Venezuela. The | “overnment-owned fleet l operate Hawail i 
it Co. operates several American mail, passenger, and freight It is not a dependency, the Phil ( 
m New York to the Isthmus of Panama and Colombia. The | OF* nized Territory of t! ited States, and i t 
Railroad Steamship Line operates several American mail, pas United States, exactly as are Boston and New York | 
i freight steamships from New York to the Isthmus of | 424 San Francisco. Trade with Hawall ind 
mnecting at Balboa for ports on the west coast of South | American coastwise trade, in wl I Ame 
A new American freight steamship line has recently been lawfully participate here has not I wW of 
| -azil. Other American steamships naturalized under plaint that the war in Europe affected in any way t 
( stry law are scheduled to sail at frequent intervals of merchandise between Hawaii and the A1 
na, Uruguay, Chile, and Peru. There is and long has been a) irge, new, and increasing Americar i 
n line to Venezuela, and there are two or three American of Hawaii among foreign ports in eign trad 
the Government-owned service to the Isthmus of Panama, ol SECUSS 5 all interested in the Amet i 
the six American lines regularly plying through the canal fully regard it as an ugly menack ' ‘ ! Gj 
twise trade between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. The | Mee col tition In the entire great ¢ 
f the lines to the farther countries of South America stat try, reserved for more than hundred y Amé 
e of the prevalent business dullness they are finding it diffi- | Am¢ rican owners and now em ing a 
1 their ships and maintain their sailings without the addi- | or wy tons \ny } that t ‘ 
licap of having the Government of the United States as a this mighty trade is wholly ! 
AS TO THE LACK OF COTTON SHIPS T — ee : i ; ; : ates 
some difficulty in securing a sufficient number of ships on | meree, authorizing tl CG cc ne an clined 
from the southern cotton ports to Bremen. But it should be | ships to private corporation in ao nk 
that because of mines and other conditions this is an extra- | criticism which the original 1 1 pe 
service. British and French ships, of course, are not avail- pr ntative mercantile bodies « fa Ur ted § r 
the carrying trade to Germany, and the German Government | fied proposal also is « ntiallv ur ind. So le reer 
ited that cotton shall be brought to German ports only in | cost more to operate under t} American ff shan ; 
American register, which are also preferred for the export of | no Government-owned ships will be ¢« ate twa _— 
vestuffs and chemicals. Twelve or more American steamers | unless the amount of this additional cost of « ! 
yastwise service have accepted charters in the Bremen cotton | from the charter price, leaving that price mnenekes a 1 
1¢ the few weeks since that trade was opened. conditions the G rmment, of course. wil ‘ a 
formation of the committee is that the real difficulty in the | cealed subsidy, which might much bette 
ide is not lack of ships, but lack of marine insurance on hulls | one. 
s, A Federal war insurance board has already been insti CONCLI WN 
emporary service through the European war. Proposals to “ane . ‘ . 
ut ity of this board so that it can assume marine risks rhe committee on merchant marine of t Boston ¢ ( 
ne being, while conditions remain as abnormal as they are | ™eree, therefore, disapproves the bi pending House ( 
iready before Congress. Such an expedient would solve the | Sress (H. R. 18666 and 8. 6856) for G 
thout any need of resort to the costly and dangerous ex- | tion of vessels in the foreign tr: I t 
Government ownership. If proper insurance can be had more | (a) It i i sound principle t t Ir G t s} 1 
be available. There are still suitable American steamships | C2#s¢ In a business which under suitable « id i 
rtered. From this fleet, with return cargoes practically as- | © | gee etter advant ige by private e1 
gh tonnage should be had to carry all the cotton required bial Pca es Mente -sch king would be an \ d f tl 
iport by Germany. In addition to these steamships there SFAGIEIOnAL pos \ i \ 
fleet of seagoing sail vessels capable of carry cotton or | Pet or P ies would 1 I 
es with reasonable safety if insurance can be had. Indeed, | “© i ae ped a ; 
erlean sailing craft have been chartered in the past few days (c) No personal emergency justifies the Government in embarking in 
freights from the Gulf of Mexico to the Mediterranean. — je ade See evil pus! > in ed vernment f t f 
A HAZARD TO NEUTRALITY. trade; Government ership cou ! ‘ 
: large considerations of national prudence why any American | ber of ships afloat upon tl ; and Ww { 
loyed to carry cotton or other goods to German ports should | ¥! Ssels they can be as easil) plied ot! ! ns without 
owned ships instead of the property of our National Govern- | to this unsound and hazard ek 
lion. Robert Lansing, the counselor of the Department of State, (d) The proposed legislat WOU CE rage Privat nd 
phasized before a subcommittee of the House Committee on l initiative, and thereb) lefinitely defer t le 
\ffairs the grave risks that would be run in the transportation | American ocean shipping Industry, so vital to tl 
tional contraband to a belligerent port in a public ship of the | Of Boston, of New I and, and of the w United State 
States. Raw cotton is regarded as noncontraband, but the very We make the following suggestions as to methods for the crea 
of a national-owned ship in belligerent waters is fraught | of @ strong and enduring merchant marine, hv 
iliar hazard to neutrality that does not attach to the voyage | t9 Government ownership ana opel ition as proposed in the pendin 
ite-owned vessel. 7 and urge the consideration by Ce re 
ident or affront to a Government-owned ship would be a vastly UGGESTI 
ous affair than a similar happening to an ordinary commercial ‘ - 
t of a public character. A Government-owned merchant ma- 1. The establishment t of Comr 1 
ted in the stress of war would be a potent agency for the | board of five members e of the British Board of 11 
ng of tlhe United States in the terrible catastrophe now con- | 22d similar organization ” e Government 
europe ; ping board to be compost 1 of the Com sioner of Na tion 
eeu aed pas doa ons ti y s sentative of the shipowning interests, of t ipbuildiz t | 
ee eee WILL NOT INCREASE TONNAGE . | of th shippers ‘i. water-hosie tradi nak * as 
siderable increase in the amount of tonnage actually available | ance; this board to have general supervision of t (meri 
trying of our over-seas trade in any direction can be antici- | marine. 
i mi this proposed expedient of Government ownership. All the 2. A prompt revision and modernizing « 0 nay tior " nd 
Ships and all the neutral ships that could be bought and | regulations, so far as the nn ri increase the yst 
r this purpose by the Government can be had equally well for | American ships as against foreign vess« 
Hs export at current rates on application to their present | 3. An amendment of the o ail law of 1891, 
;overnment ownership has no magic power to increase the | pensation now paid to 20-knot shi Mul ( f 
I t world. New ships can not be constructed in either | less speed, of the second class t } 
or foreign yards in a period less than 7 months—9 or 10] senger, and fast-freight services 
: or a year would be required for the largest cargo vessels. | routes to South America, Austra ia. : 1 t 0 
1 Government on December 25 proclaimed an embargo on the | 4. In place of an investment of $40,000,000 ' 
r a h ships to foreign flags without the assent of the | and operation a Federal fund of tl 
ee f Trade, which in present circumstances would hardly | the shipping board : ve referred t 
ae Dutch, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italia and other | mortgages examined and ay ved 
mers are in such active demand and are ear ry such un upon ship} gr puilt o pu d tr nd t 
of fi it that it is not probable tl our Gove nent could | auxiliary 4 
them now without the payment of inordinate prices. A scheme | The sum of $40,000,000 4d ted ft » and 
1a ve p+ rarer i ae operation, hazardous and difficult at any | Government-owned ficet prod nlv at Biers 
oe a ffected at the present juncture only by a prodigious | but a proper se of a ¢ I in t I 
we : ‘ pro ea large or f f t \ to the « ‘ 
a re Gx rman steamships, some of them of large tonnage, | 5. e ' O nt t y 
Co = erate ae ports of the United States Tl Hamburg of merchant vessels Uni 1 Stat afte 
‘ that ‘ta larger of the concerns owning them, has recently | proved so successful, part rly in the British 
; Its ships were not for sale. Moreover, last August a | speci com] tion ft steamships D 
: these = rms n steamers might. be bought by the American | i t iit « design pproved by t N I) t ' 
| T mmediately drew a notification from both Great Britain | to the service of the Government as fu 
, € that the purchase and operation of these belligerent vessels | ports, so that tl Government may b l t 








































































































fleet and a naval reserve of officers and men in time 





6. To meet a present condition, an extension of the powers of the 
existing Bureau of War Risk Insurance to cover marine insurance on 
hulls and cargoes, with the understanding that this bureau shall be dis- 
continued when the war has ended, 

Respectfully submitted, 

EHLWYN G. PRESTON, Chairman, 
EDWARD BE. BLoOpDGETT, 
L. A. COOLIDGR, 
PAauL E. FITZPATRICK, 
FREDERICK FOSTER, 
THEODORE JONES, 
WINTHROP L. MARVIN, 
Ropyrt 8. PRABopY, 
GEORGE F, WILLETT, 
Committee on Merchant Marine, 


AN UNSOUND PLAN AND A Bap BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 
[By WILLIAM §8. GREENE, Congressman from Massachusetts. ] 


fhe proposal put forward by the administration that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should own and operate merchant vessels en- 


ed in the foretgn trade is one which involves such far-reaching 
consequences that it would be highly improper to inject into a discus- 
sion of the project any element of political partisanship. The whole 
ea must, in fact, stand or fall upon the test of business principles 
lied to what is essentially a business proposition. 
Apart from the very real danger that our present plan of building up 
a merchant marine may involve us in serious international complica- 
tions, my objections to the proposed measure fall chiefly under two 
heads—that it is not, as its advocates assert, an emergency measure, 
and that it is not a sound business proposition. 
IT IS NOT A MPASURE OF URGENCY, 
The plea of urgency is made upon two grounds, first, that the present 





v in Europe offers a very favorable opportunity to restore the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to its former position of glory and profit on the 
high seas; second, that the people of this country are suffering severe 
hard hip because the export trade to Europe has been practically sus- 
penaet 


In regard to the first of these points, it is a very short-sighted view 
of the commercial relations of the world which imagines that all the 
various circumstances which during the many years of European peace 
have combined to drive the American mercantile marine out of exist- 
ence are going to be brought to an end by the present war. It is true 
that while the war lasts a considerable carrying trade might be de- 
veloped in American ships, but it {s absurd to suppose that once the 
war is over and the shipping of the present combatants is again free 
») range the oceans there will not immediately reassert themselves all 
e conditions which made shipowning in the foreign trade impossible 
r American citizens 

The building up of a great fleet of American merchant vessels is a 
project which, in principle, has the support of all Americans. but such a 
project can not depend for its success upon the existence of temporary 
and wholly exceptional circumstances 3,000 miles from our shores, 
If an American merchant fleet is to be created, the measures to that 
end will have to be based upon the recognition of the fact that the 
obstacles in the way are of domestic and not of foreign origin, so far 
as they lie outside the field of ordinary commercial competition. 


OBSTACLES INHERENT, NOT COMPETITIVE. 
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J second ar nt used to give the shipping bill an appearance 
of urgency, nan that American exports are held up because there 


are no American ships to carry them, will not stand a moment’s analy- 


sis. There are plenty of vessels lying idle in our ports waiting for 
cargoes. What keeps them idle is not the fact that they do not fly 
the Stars and Stripes, but that the conditions of credit, exchange, and 
nsurance have been thrown into the utmost confusion by the war. If 
the difficulties created by these upheavals in our ordirary commercial 
arrangements can be overcome, there is no reason why American exports 


can not be carried in the idle ships now anchored in our harbors or 
tied up to our docks. 


So long as the war continues the risks of the foreign carrying trade 
will in practice be no less hazardous for an American ship than for 
other neutral ships, and but little less hazardous than they are for the 
ships of France, England, and Russia. 

If an American ship leaves our shores with a cargo consigned to a 
I n port, it runs neither more nor less risk than any other ship 
of being seized by the allies if it is bound for a German port or by 
Germany if it 1s bound for an English port: and if it is bound to a 


neutral port with contraband or with conditional contraband, it can 
be held up by any vessel of the combatant navies which challenges the 
neutral character of its trade. 
























Under the actual nustances, therefore, it is clear that there is 
no urgency about this shipping bill, for its immedi passage can have 
little, if any, effect upon the volume of our exports, and in so far 
as it is designed to create a erchant marine under the American 
fla it is in the last deg improbable that any legislation carried 
through without mol thorough preliminary investigation can accom- 
pli ' ful purpose 

IT IS NOT A SOUND BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 

I vy ¢ t the jnestion of the Government-owned, 
Government-operated m¢ int marine ‘SS proposition. Con- 
‘ g this aspect of the matter the first thing the public will want 
to know, if $40,000,000 are to be taken out of its pocket (as a starter) 
t t the new commercial armada afloat, is whether the administration 
proposes to run » enterprise at a loss or at a profit. 

I t is prop to run it at a loss, we may as well give up at 
o1 he | ’ y proportion of the capital of the venture 


wil ibserib yy American business men And even if it were 








expected that might reward the backers of the scheme 
t I tory of American finance to warrant the 
a t um of privately controlled money is seeking 
in nt ’ t of which 51 per cent of the shares will 
he <« ylled by ’ der (the Government), who has no direct 
ir st in earning a divi rd. 

But if it is indeed the hope of the administration that it will be 
able to run its ships at a profit, it becomes a matter of great difficulty 
to discover any reasonable inds on which such a hope can be 
founded 

COSTS M TO RUN OUR SHIPS. 

Che principal reasons why American ships do not engage in our 
f n trade are that it costs more to build a ship in the United States 
and more to run it under the American law than it does to build it 
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in a foreign country and run it under foreign laws. This is largely 
a question of the high wages paid to American labor, and, although 
right to purchase foreign-built ships would remove the difficulty so 
far as first cost was concerned, yet the legal requirement that America; 
ships must be officered by American citizens and the fixing of the sen. 
man’s wage at a higher average cost than is provided in the fore 
service will always combine to keep up the cost of running ships 
the American flag. 

In open rivalry with the ships of other nations an American merc! 
marine can only pay its way if it is protected from the competi 
of cheap foreign labor, just as our manufacturing industries ar 
tected, and just as our ships in the coastwise trade are protected 
former by our tariff laws, the latter by our navigation laws. 

I believe that it would be a great advantage to this country to ca 
its own trade in its own ships. We used to carry 90 per cent of 
now we only carry 10 per cent of it, and we pay foreigners anyy 
from one hundred million to two hundred million dollars a year to 
the rest of it. But a great merchant marine can no more be cr 
overnight by a decree of Congress than a great foreign trade can 
created, 
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Protest Against the Smith-Burnett Immigration Bill, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 18, 1915. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a prot 
against the Smith-Burnett immigration bill. 

The protest is as follows: 

PROTEST AGAINST THN SMITH-BURNETT IMMIGRATION BILL. 


Whereas there is now before the Congress of the United States a l 
providing for the regulation of the entry of aliens into the United 
States, known and described as the Smith-Burnett immigration 
and 

Whereas the said bill contains among other provisions requiring ed 
tional tests, to which all aliens desiring admission to this country | 
be subjected, and their inability to meet the said tests will const 
a bar to their admission to the United States; and 

Whereas conditions in many foreign lands render it impossible 
countless thousands of people to secure an education in the land 
their birth, as result of the tyrannical attitude of foreign Go 
ments toward the people of countries that have been taken by force 
and deprived of their liberty : and : 

Whereas many people residing within the boundaries of the forn 
Commonwealth of Poland are among these, who, as a result of yr 
of oppression on the part of hostile foreign Governments and 
despotic desire to destroy them as a nation and a people, have 
deprived of the rights and opportunity to attend schools and col 
in their native land, and have at their first opportunity sought li 
and freedom by immigrating to the United States; and 

Whereas the downtrodden and oppressed of every clime for years have 
looked upon these United States as a land where all honest 
irrespective of nationality or creed, could enter and enjoy thi 
ings of liberty, freedom, and justice; and 

Whereas the history of our country shows that from its very founda- 
tion, through its most trying moments, the vote, work, and eff rt 
immigrants have been the support of this American Nation ! 
this American country and its Institutions; and 

Whereas the people coming here from Poland and, in fact, the peasants, 
artisans, and workingmen of European countries in genera! , 


1 


’ 


upon their arrival proven themselves to be industrious, home } 
moral, saving, and law-abiding—not drones in the beehives of 
industries, not parasites upon the country, and not exploiters of 
fellow men, but a desirable, healthy, and strengthening element, \ 
has worked hard not only to better their own conditions, but to 
this country great and to perpetuate this free Government and 
great principies; and 5 
Whereas so far as the Polish and other Slavonic people are con 
there has been no fair, just, and intelligent investigation or 
made of the immigration problem by any commission ef our G 
ment, for no commission and no Government report upcen the 
has included in these conducting the work anyone whom as 
sympathy with, or familiar with either the language, cus 
conditions, or principles of the Polish or other Slavonic people ; and 
Whereas that a healthy, moral, honest, industrious immigrant co! 
to this country after the period of helpiess childhood as an adu 
an asset and not a drain to this country, for the expense of br 
such immigrant to the condition of becoming a self-supporting 
ducer has been before his coming here by the country from wh 
comes; and 
Whereas we know that literacy or educational tests do not 
the morals, conscience, honesty, integrity, or industry of an 
grant; and ay s 
Whereas the present immigration laws and restrictions which ar 
rigidly enforced are sufficient to keep out of our country all vi 
unhealthy, and undesirable elements: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of Branch 520 of Polish Nat 
Alliance of United States of North America, residing in the 
Toledo and State of Ohio, citizens of these United States of Am 
having the well-being and future of this great country and its Gov 
ment and institutions at heart, and as a part of that element ot t 
country’s population which came here from Poland, hereby prot 
against the enactment of the proposed restrictions requiring educati 


tests as being unfair, unjust, and un-American. 3e it further Bs 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the I 


Isaac R. SHERWOOD, Congressman from the State of Ohio, for 
sion to Congress. s ; : 
JosprH 8. Karpanty, Presideit. 
[SEAL.] JOHN GAwrys, Secretary. 
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‘ymy and Navy Manual for Debaters and Others—Facts According to this same report we need 2,834 

Shown by Extracts from the Official Decuments—I Chal- | lery ys Instead of this we have on hand or be 

¢ - . aK "e iv 852 field artillerv em 
lenge Contradiction of These Faets. Fractured only Soo fleld artillery 
lenge Contradicti Wa nesd- a eeculs-cf heave Reid artiller 

ee ; of Europe are using—4-inch how el h ] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS perhaps even 164-inch howitzers, like | itic | 
We have only thirty-two 6 l 


but none lars 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, : com 








i [Extracts from testimony Cong! \ 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, Committee on Naval Affair } 
I tt ° 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, Gui at S08 cemmateiad 
s a untitted f servis without ng delay I t 
Thursday, January 14, 19109. refusal to pay the bill for manning t \\ 
ships, and 12 of ther iy i s 


GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, we are the most prosperous | when we want them. (P. 1060. 
on earth, and to the south of us lies the wonderful South | . . . * . * ‘ 
an Continent, which we have closed to European coloni- Do you kr Ww that if we | sone war wit! I 

by the Monroe doctrine. I simply can not understand | aaa aad “yd lr agro ais ad Pg 
ny intelligent student of history can fail to see that we | six in ordinary, and three out of con Py 
potent to defend ourselves and to enforce the Monroe | three. pot gpa hat need N. oe ioe ey 
ne by moral suasion and financial might alone. ae aad ea ten tee eo tae mooeevelt 

state of our national defenses ought to be looked into | tion in regard to tl t ’ nd t t 
comprehensive plan for the future prepared. This in- | S¢!s in “ reserve” into fight { es t 

nd report should be made by an independent commission, | tae six months. and t : 
inprejudiced minds may be brought to bear on the ques- | gone to \ wit 

ie work can not be done by existing committees of the | Hearings, Roosevelt test 42 
and Senate, first, because eight separate committees of | ; 





o bodies have jurisdiction of different parts of our na- | cold storage. let ua see what w ; WN 
defense problem; second, because the older members of | stroyers, 18 torpedo boats, 12 
} I t hir j 


e committees, especially in the House, must necessarily er ee 

judiced in favor of their own work done in the past. i 
OUR NEEDS, 

General Board of the Navy, of which Admiral Dewey is ao de » 

s the official adviser of the Navy Department. five years to get eserve of 25,000 

years the General Board has reported that for pur- | ~ 


1) 
iil, 


i 
any 


‘defense against the strongest nation, ercept Great Brit- | 1 ¢! e that r Na Is 
a foundation of fighting ships we need 48 battleships, | 0b Men that | : 


n 20 years old, and 192 destroyers. ht. Th ag 
1 of this we have built, building, or authorized only » man t vessels comin 

hips less than 20 years old, and GS destroyers. as a! : 
Badger, recently commander in chief of the Atlantic | « gal; 
i Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt have | ¢ 
at we need 71,000 men to man only that part of our : 

et which would be useful in time of war and to per- | oe, ; ? Ad B I 

makes no allow- ‘ 
iditional trained men required for signal and ( 
., On board all the auxiliary vessels, which we | “ 


ore duties. fhis estimate 





tain in case of war, nor does it allow for the additional | t Pp. Roose, 
led to man the warships now under construction. ' . ‘ . 
id of this we have only 52,800 men. How about ( 


il Badger and Admiral Vreeland testified that we need | 7’ 
ynarines. (Admiral Vreeland testified that we needed | + 


for harbor defense alone.) ul we id ; 
ve only 58 submarines built, building, or authorized, and oman aie ae whee 
hem are absolutely obsolete and worthless. { . 
1 an ample supply of aeroplanes and a few Zeppelins 
pe of dirigibles. Now, how about tl 
e only 23 aeroplanes (none of them armored) and not I . 
e Zeppelin or other dirigible. Hearts f 
l as big guns in our coast defenses as the modern 
uperdreadnaughts carry. The most powerful cannon | } 
non the Atlantic coast are only 12-inch guns. |} 109 ( 
all 1 s of the Quce) Blizabeth type each earry } 
5-inch guns 6 
1 lurge numb of 1 1 in the Naval Militia and 7 : ' 
l er of men in the Naval Reserves. ghen : ( 
e only 7.700 men in the Naval Militia, we have no 
Reserve, and sailors in the merchant marine are not BED ; 
f tl highly specialized duties of modern men-of- aaa 
S » the estimate of the General Staff of the Army 
} 


| before the outbreak of the European war, we need a 


of 460,000 men, composed of lars, militiamen, 





ves, ready to take the field at once at the outbreak of | ‘ ns. ¢ 


ig to the Secretary of War's annual report, we have} @ — , : 

105 regulars available for a field army, together with ; : 

ilitiamen if they all came to the front in time of war, | N 

en in the Army Reserve. i n J 

ling to the last report of the Chief of Staff, Tnited 

Army, we need 11,790,850 rounds of artillery ammuni- . ) 
1 646,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition: tons aud the | 1 States fourth with +,000 

] tead of this, we have on hand and being manufactured 10TH. Refer Siauknnt eeinesenl 1 

S0.098 rounds of artillery ammunition and 241,000,600 sent os celine - live wh : tl 


I as of rifle ammunition. 9 ( Hear ( 











































































ration and plans of conduct of*the war, and properly drilled mine layers 






and mine sweepers, and the aeronautical branch—when I think of all 
that has to be done in preparing general plans and detail plans of war, 
in getting the personnel enlisted and trained, ready to fight our battle- 
ships that are now in reserve and in ordinary, and figure it all out, I 
conclude that it will take at ieast five years. (VP. 1024.) 1 doubt if in 
five years we could get the Navy up to a state of efficiency, for in- 
stance, such as that of one of the navies of Europe now. I doubt it 
very much, (P. 1024.) 
* * * * * o s 

We lack a general staff, which shall arrange the plans, that is funda 

mental; we have not enough personnel to man all the ships. We have 


not any mining equipment to speak of, or any aeronautical equipment or 
personnel. Besides the battleships we need small auxiliaries in the 
fleet, such as have been proposed by the General Board. (P. 1047.) 


* * * * * % BS 

Mr. Gray. Has it not been said, Admiral, that to make effective cven 
the ships we have, we need more scout cruisers? I believe you testified 
to that this morning. I believe, even to make more effective the ships 
we already have, we need an increase in scout cruisers. 

Admiral Fiskn. To make the Navy more effective; yes. 

Mr. Gray. And we need more air craft, you say, to make effective the 
Navy we have now? 

Admiral FISKE. Yes 

Mr. Gray. And we need more submarines, you say, to make effective 


the ships w* now have? 


Admiral Fiske. I do not think I said submarines I said mines. 


Mr. Gray. It also has been said here that we need submarines 
Admiral Fiske. Yes; I agree with that; but I think I spoke of mines. 
Mr. Gray. And we need more destroyers to make more effective the 


ships we now have. Is not that true? 

Admiral FISKE. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. And, also, we require more officers, do we not, to make 
effective the ships that we now have? 

Admiral Fisker. Yes 


Mr. Gray. And we require more training for those men to make more 


effective the ships that we now_have? 
Admiral Fiske. Yes. (FP. 1050.) 
+ * * * * * * 


It 


would be necessary to supply submar_nes for only 
harbors. That is a small part of the problem. Most all of them should 
go with the fleet. But in the Canal Zone, which is the most vulnerable 
part of our entire possessions, anybody can go there and take it that 
wants to; I think we should have a few submarines. (PP. 1053.) 


a few individual 


{From 


ships, 

dread- Battle- 
naughi ships. 
type 








































Attention is invited to following testimony of Assistant Secretary af 
ROOSEVELT. I think I can say this: That from confidential féports, 


Nott! 
Mr 
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| craft 





oe ee 


coer eee et tbe iri Ebenndes 


Nayy F, D. Roosevelt ( 
¢ " e source of which I co 
have very greatly increased their submarine strength over the strength as shown in this table, 








ADMIRAL FISKE’S VIEWS. NO DEFINITE POLICY, 
[Extracts from testimony by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske before the [Extract from the Report of the General Board of the Navy, 1913.) 
If ( ttee on Naval Affairs, from official printed report of _ The absence of any definite naval policy on our part, except in the 
; tte | General Board, and the failure of the people, the Congress, and the 
I think, of course, it is very well known we are behind other na- | executive government to recognize the necessity for such a policy has 
ns n tance, the two great naval nations in Europe—in the | already placed us in a position of inferiority which may lead to war; 
ter of mines and air craft. I think that in case of an attack on our | 2nd this inferiority is progressive and will continue to increase until 
t y one of those powers our inadequacy would be very keenly | the necessity for a definite policy is recognized and that policy put into 
(L’. 1007.) operation. 
* . . . > * * ; 7 ca 
: ; J s , [Extracts from the Report of the General Board of the Navy, Noy 
\s to scout ships, the policy of the General Board is to cut down 17, 1914.] ‘ 
U ‘ hi c ve pea] ue ‘ > eallSe : 70 ‘ongres i ed ape : 
(P. 1017.) . 6" % J — and authorized, from that contemplated in the 1903 program. (P. 56.) 
* * & * + * + 
* * * * * * * ° 
: 3 3 : : , ? The General Board believes the policy it has consistently advocated 
I would say it would take about five years to get rv ady with our Navy for the preduction of an adequate Navy is to the best interests of the 
to fight successfully and effectively against an effective navy. (P. 1023.) country, and that any Navy less than adequate is an expense to the 
1 am not thinking much of the material of the ships as of the | Nation without being a protection. (P. 56.) 
operations What I have in mind all the time is what I would do if we * + * * ~ * . 
Vere ( * to-n “ro . , ( her hi c , . im- | oan . . : e , 9 
ae of t oe ‘that we . ak hea dae ae scien ae ae ae ee ee The General Board in its indorsement No, 449 of August 30, 1913, 
really effective shape—by which I mean having plans, plans of prepa- and accompanying memorandum brought to the attention of the depart- 


ment the dangerous situation of the country in the lack of air craft and 
air men in both the naval and military services. (DP. 58.) 
r “ * . * : 

At the present time, more than a year later, the total number of air 
of any kind owned by the Navy consists of 12 aeroplanes, not 
more than two of which are of the same type, and all reported to have 
too little speed and carrying capacity for service work. ‘ (P. 59.) 

* > 2 * 2 : 


+ 


a 
In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics during the 
past year and the demonstration now being made of the vital impor- 
tance of a proper service to both land and sea warfare, our present 
situation can be described as nothing less than deplorable. As now 
developed air craft are the eyes of both armies and navies. and it is 
difficult to piace any limit to their offensive possibilities. (P. 59.) 
* * * a x e x 
In our present condition of unpreparedness, in contact with any foe 


possessing a proper air service, our scouting would be blind. (P. 59.) 
THE TORPEDO SITUATION, 
[Extract from the report of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordinance, United States Navy. ] 

The torpedo situation is developing very satisfactorily with the ex- 
ception of modern torpedoes for battleships anterior to the Nevada and 
Oklahoma, for cruisers of the Tennessee class, and for the scouts. At 
present all these vessels are equipped with a short-range torpedo which 
niav be considered obsolete for the battle fleet. (TP. 8.) 

Notr.—As neither the Nevada nor Oklahoma is yet completed, this 
statement means that every United States battleship afloat is equipped 
with obsolete torpedoes.—A, IT’. G. 


THE ALTANTIC SUBMARINE FLOTILLA, 
{Extract from the evidence of Commander Yates Stirling, jr., Dec. 15 
1914.1] 
Representative Roperts. I am asking you that question because some 
newspapers state that there is only 1 submarine out of the 17 that will 


dive. r s 
Commander StirvinG. I think I can explain where they got that 
impression The commander in chief ordered a mobilization of the 


Atlantic submarine flotilla at 


Hampton Roads on the Ist of Novem): 
of all available vessels, 


He left it to me to say what vessels I would 


bring down there. He did not consider the 5 at Colon. That reduced 
the submarine flotilla to 12. * * * So when we got down there 
the admiral wanted to know what we could do. I teid him we had 
then only 1 submarine that I thought could efficiently take part in 


the maneuvers at sea off the coase. (P. 866.) 


bulletins of Office of Naval Intelligence, United States Navy Department, July 1, !914.] 
VESSELS BUILT. 


| 


Destroy- 


— Coast- 

Battle Armored iia Torpedo Sub- ast 
cruisers. cruisers. Cruisers. ers. boats. marine defens3 
vessels. 


167 | 


130 


34 74 


VESSELS BUILDING OR AUTHORIZED. 


Battle- 








: | 
ships, Battle ieee re 
> beeen - mn pedo | Subm:- 
cae cruisers. | ee. Pes. boats. | rines. 
type. 
~|-—— 
| 16 1 17 | 21 | 0 22 
vodmiae 7 4 5 24 0 18 
4 0 0 ll 0 19 
8 0 0 3 0 22 
4 - 0 2 0 2 
7 4 8 44 0 19 
7 0 2 15 2 8 
4 0 5 1 24 6 





hearings before Committee on Naval Affairs, p. 980, Dec. 16, 1914): 
d not make public, Iam led to believe that certain other nations 
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RELATIVE ORDER OF WARSHIP TONNAGE. 


Present order (tonnage completed). As would be t! 














ACTIVE PER NNEL. 
| | 
la United 
I ind Germany Q4. a France J LI l i 
| } 
neat — —{— - _ _ eee incall 
ersand men)......... ccbmcteadtvdeesodad cipbaensane 150, 609 | 1,197 | 66, 27 63,8 





THE ARMY. | of artillery ammunition Of course, you gentlemen wit ( id v 
; ; . J laugh to scorn the idea that we t : SUYU 
t by Congressman GARDNER to House Committee on Military | cage’ of That is b 
Affairs, Jan. 4, 1915.) | dence. That is b 
SOLDIERS. | I asked you to summon Gi Wother ae 3 
‘ ; f _. | Gen. Wood; and you flatly refused |} I st Yet 1 
re 29,405 regular United States soldiers available for a field | intimates that this committee « trusted to 1 


iccording to Secretary of War Garrison. If all of them were | vestigation and an adequate report Liow | yo stig \ 
| into trenches, they could man a single line about 14 miles long. | have you done, I should like to know? \ ‘ ned ¢ 
119,087 militiamen or national guardsmen in the United | Crozier, who has been Chief of the Ord Dena t ; bs 


ind there are just 16 men in the United States reserve. In | and you extracted from him the a ion that } . 
words, until a new army could be organized, drilled, and equipped | most commendabl: It is true that you it 





just 148,508 men to summon to take the field. If every one of | to his mendation for artil 1 am it | 
wers the summons, they can man a single line of trenches | put th questions. You did not « ome t est - | 
}> miles long, just about two-thirds the circumference of Greater | would have driven hon if I had no een mu ! VW lid 
York, by the way. | follow up the question of heavy field g W i 1 a G p 
W field army—militia, regulars, and all—would just about | on the stand? Wi didn't ou as } t point ( ‘ 
! |} uses 11-inch guns to batter covered tren i ! t 





our militia all be counted on to stem the first onslaught of | shrapnel are all 








? Has history shown us any such thing? Is it nota fact that | biggest movable gun in the Un Army i 6-i 
nilitia is to be relied upon it must go through an arduous train- | and we onl; e 32 of them j Yet t G ‘ i 
imp of instruction? Will even the best friend of the Militia | inch howit ind 124-ineh how i 8 : 


ional Guard, whichever you call it, claim that it is to-day in a | English have 94-inch howitzers What big guns the F1 may 
y state? | I do not know 
ab anyone make such a claim? The Chief of Staff tells us | 
the last year, out of 120,000 militiamen, 23,000 failed to present | 
for the annual inspection, 31,000 absented themselves from LITT! 
| 






| encampment, and 44,000 never appeared on the rifle rangi 








[Extract from tl pe f Bri : W ( ( O 
year’s end to the other. n ._ United S ‘ 19 
ARTILLERY | | The amount of ammunition on d 
that onsidere ivis alt 
Russian Army in a single battle of the Jap: se War had 1,204 | have been materially eas 
engaged. Japan had 922 guns exten over the same No permanent ammunition trair ve n | vided ( 
lortifications bill hearing, Dec. 9, 1913.) fi 
ive in our possession only 634 completed modern field guns and |} 
altogether. (Letter from Secretary Garrison to Repr - ; 


A. P. GARDNER, Dec. 23, 1914.) 
is to say, we own a little over half the guns which Russia had Extracts fi the 1 rt f Flor | ‘ M. G 
vattle of Mukden. Yet any ordinary engagement of this Eu- | War, 1914 

r makes the battle of Mukden look like a peace conference. What = { ee 
Wotherspoon, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, tells us : : “pot pegie Bas te. 























































. : - nat ns, I wed ictual di ri ment ( f 
recent report that European armies average more than 5 field e chtiibemiaiaa,- accel ; . r r 
each 1,000 men. So our 634 guns would only equip a modest | 9, mais ioe eee ee 
of 127,000. To be sure, we have appropriated for 226) 9) Fr ss , 
but they are not r y. en a a i. = ; 
testimony before the Fortifications Committee in 1 oe to | ; 
that Russia has 6,000 field guns, France 4,800, and eee ae 
0. It will take us quite a while to raise our mod a B = 
if the information given us by the War Depar : apa 
ssion Gen. Wood testified that the entire capac , : W (P ° 
x night and day, is 500 guns in a year a 
j . ~ . * * * 
AMMUNITION. } : 
| I | 1 < 1 ; 
what g 1 would the guns be without ammunit I , | 1,4 off 1 29,4 
War expects us to have 580,000 rounds of artillery am We hav 
lv by July 1. I hope he is right. It is worth remen nd und ! 
Sit battle of the Japanese war Russia shot away ack to th rs int f y 
that a 1 Gen. Wood tells us that 200 rout Pammu rl 0 iM 
1 fai nditure for a gun under battle conditions, so | 1449 O87 m rhe ¢ 11 
{ our 634 guns can next July be provided with just about | ¢he fina l aid 1 the ¢ : 
1mmunition iece, if Secretary Garrison’s hopes are fulfilled to extend und 
ir the Ordnance Department estimated that th d nnu i I 
running night and day, with three shifts, can tur su 1oned in the « 
artillery ammunition daily. In other words, eig] res and if they v f 
away ammunition just as fast as Uncle Sam 3, the t V 
nufacturers can not help the situation for tl ' 1 summ for { 
they get their orders, says Gen. Wood. A mounti to 9.8 f 
1 the general’s evidence: “ The t estimat And t ‘io f | i 
. <e end of the first six months n to exceed 0 | volunte. nd t 
1 be procured from all sources, including the G t | tak it th soen Shaeil 
nd fifty t nd rounds to | ee ee 
i =} ¢ 1 iv 2 0) ind it n es l 
: way tos s 5 
to meet im, th 
ROTE TO SECRETARY GARRISON. | defeat without conte 
therspoon, Chief of Staff of the . : > , . 
st ecretary of War infor him t For 
of 800,000 men in case of war ho t! l 





ammunition and 11,000,000 rounds 
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Land forces of various countries. 





Area | | Total 
(square Popula- Peace | trained 
oy ' tion. | strength. war 
ne | strength. 
| ' 
Cie =e 208, 820 64,903,423 | 620,000 4,000,000 
PRMNUO.- 6.6.20 hadskceneeaiwaseeas 207,054 38,061,045 | 560, 000 3,000,000 
I ‘ $$2666004664000000 8, 647,65 150,005,200 | 1,200,000 | 4,500,009 
rita nd colonies 11,467, 396, 204,752 254, 500 | 1 800,009 
aeca 110,550 | 32,475,253 | 275,000] 1, 200,000 
SPRRNEEY oo cckvsscesacs 261,035 49,418,596 } 360,000 | 2,000,000 
ieabebelios 147,655 | 53,875,390 230, 000 | 1, 200,000 
burkey.. 7s ; er 1,186,874 35, 764, 876 420), 000 1, 200,000 
Epain.... . 194,783 | 19,503,008 115,000 | 300,000 
vitzerland 15,976 3,741,971 140,000 | 275,000 
eder 172,876 5,476,441 75,000 | 400, 000 
Belgium 11,37: 7,074,910 42,000 | 180, 000 
United States (including Phi 
pi cout 3,026, 789 98, 781,324 97, 760 +225,170 
1 Ee xeluding native army, 160,000 
? Including Organized Militia and Philippine Scouts. 
7. * ~ * >: 7 
MAJ. GEN, LEONARD WOOD’S WARNING, 


Statenient of facts by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, United States 


my, when Chief of Staff. Submitted December 9, 1913; hear- 


ings on fortification bill, pages 13, 14, 15, and 16: 


I! am submitting, for the informatioa of your committee, a statemert 
ich shows in detail the condition of the field artillery matériel 
the United States Army and the available ammunition for these 
ns, and I trust that the members of this committee may find time to 
id this, for it shows that we have neither guns nor ammunition 
licient to give any general commanding an army ‘in the field any 
urance of success if attacked by an army of equal size which is 


ipplied with its proper quota of field artillery. 
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modern field guns. 
uncil June 30, 1914. 

Of this ammunition for modern guns we have at present 
country—with troops, in depots, or under manufacture—186,508 
and for the 2.95 mountain gun 15,106 rounds; a total of 
rounds, and this is all we have. 


All of this ammunition will not be manufactureg 


in this 
rounds ; 
201,614 


At Mukden in 9 days the 1,204 Russian guns expended 250,000 
rounds, 
The present daily output of the ordnance factorics is, for three 


shifts running night and day, not above 1,600 rounds. It is at present 
manufacturing about 600 rounds of assorted sizes per day with one 
shift (p. 16). 
SHORTAGE OF MUNITIONS OF WAR FOR FIELD ARMY, 
(Table prepared from figures given on page 12 of the report 
of Maj. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, Noy. 15, 1914:) 





| 

Munitions | 
required as a | 
reserve in an- 
ticipation of 


Munitions 
on hand 
in proce yf 











war. manufacture 
Ria x ates oct AR yh Eo AR he Salt! rn sania 642, 541 698, 374 
BRS COP WINGO os soc cen8dnes sis cicksac 646, 000, 000 241, 000, 00 
Field guns (exclusive of giant guns).. 2, 834 852 
Field-gun ammunition, rounds....................... 11, 790, 850 580, 098 

a tick seitiniehiallmabapminaseiellaaaien 
AS TO COAST DEFENSES. 

{Extract from the report of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, Chief of Coa 


Artillery, United States Army, 1914.] 

From the foregoing it will be scen that the present authorized 
strength of the regular Coast Artillery Corps is short 564 office's and 
10,988 enlisted men of the strength required to man our coast defenses 
under the adopted policy outlined above. 

The defenses outside the continental United 


States are practi 
ready for their garrisons, and when these are 


rovided there will 1 


















: main for home gun defenses 176 officers and 7,543 enlisted men, whi 
I'l ire of modern field artillery is so deadly that troops can not is about one-thiré at oe belied < ’ 
{ ; over ter ain swept 7 ee. ee ee In order to provide for our primary home defenses, to wit, coa 
“» Can aie Tae aes anaes ee tae | “fire of this | defenses of Portland, Boston, Narragansett Bay, Long island Soun 
troops can advance, and the _. ee eee a re with eastern New York, southern New York, Chesapeake Bay, Pensacola, S 
poets Sere arciitery Se Dy Gein Steeey gene, for oops . dea a Francisco, and Puget Sound, there are required 662 officers and 16,251 
the small arms are as effectual against this fire until they arrive at enitebadl haem : 
na} - » ar P ae j aa ot oY Tera ar . ri cnives, sted ° , 
about <,000 yards rom nan go they Sagi 3 . ae oe It will thus be seen that there are now provided about one-fourth 
Chis tield artillery - nhi a ae 1 seen SS cemnaiaee eae as one year the officers and one-half of the enlisted men necessary for this purp 
aaenee. SO Sees, ee ee ee ee ee iced eukits Tau Unless provision is made in the near future for additional Coast Art 
\ ld be required to supply the field artillery guns needed with one ee - spipalres eae eee 
( aiite ra little less than 70,000 men. No war within the past lery personnel, it will be necessary to reduce the garrisons to 1m 
a d eater a ; i oa ae sa « that after war is declared it caretaker detachments at some of the defenses of lesser importan 
ee ale ‘ ore seca wie ae ‘manufacture an appreciable including Portsmouth, Delaware, Charleston, Savannah, Key West N 
ents of a i a . th is applies io sanmentGon F Bedford, Potomac, Tampa, Columbia, Baltimore, Cape Fear, and Mob 
! i r of guns; anc he same ¢ lies ammun n. ; * 
the Ordnance Department states that by running night and day | (P. 19). 
vith three shifts Frankford Arsenal could turn eur about 1.600 rounds ates 5 fai As eee oa he S Tee Skeid ae 
of ammunition per day, and that if private manufacturers were given [Extract from the report of mT of Staff, United States Army, 
ae eye 4 eat ual sok aie ee eee a There is a serious deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coa 
nunition in from three to four m as ‘ Sia , for two or | defenses, the supply which the department has been attempting to mai 
could turn out about 100,000 or 200,000 rounds per month for two or I 3 Ppt) aeCe Ul vans ae atten a 
} nt} nd after a total time of six months the production | tain being on the basis of approximately an hour's full and act 
iree Ino i = ang i ‘ ) Si ii Ss 2 z +: ] . : : ae : F : a 
aos d ey qual 250,000 rounds per month. ‘The best estimates | operation of the guns in the United States propet and a two hours’ | 
a int t the end of the first six months not to exceed 350,000 | and active operation of the guns In over-sea fortifications. Accoralt 
Sain 4 ala a oro aied from all sources, including the Government | to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammuniti 
1 t Afte this six months there would be no particular difficulty | now available and provided for by appropriations is equal to about 7 
i. icra ehak Gauead unition rapidly as might be needed 5 per cent of this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for t 
, I . rr on t! ce con ittee that it is my belief that no modern war | mortars. * * * ‘The deficiencies In the matter of fire control — 
bet - a oh 3 powers will last for one year, and unless private | searchlights are of the most serious character, As a matter of fact 
a s ag ae ‘af w encouraged to manufacture ammunition for our | proper fire control and searchlight installation is only maintaia d in 
"1 ter war is declared they will not be in any condition to do so limited number of first-class defense areas, _— Fecgayr vee > the fil 
F : s4a% ‘ y ‘ are o “ nen ‘ o , > . il 
te the war is finished, and the supply of ammunition during | control systems and searchlight equipment cing deficien or 
t will be limited to what the arsenals can turn out. At present | provised (p. G). 
this is about 1,600 rounds per day, running ts, and this ammu- ee eee oe ee pod 
nit 1. under ordinary battle conditions, could be fi 1 by eight guns CIIESAPEAKE scat : N FORTIFIED, z : Ps 
in day of battle. If ns are not supplied on the battle field with [Extract from the report of the National Coast Defense Board, I" 
1 ! nition whi tl can be reasonably expected to use, they are 1, 1906.] 
! I it 1d when a gun exhausted the ammunition supplied Commercially and strategically, Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it 
it | perfectly less junk; in fact, it is worse than junk, | ways has been, of the very first importance. With the entrance, as it is 
for it must } otected by other troops. now, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain control of the sea, can 
In tl R -Japane War t Russi expended during the war, | establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base « 
eX \ tl \ n nd Port Arthur, 954,000 rounds. | shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantiti 'S 
t M d ni they expended 250,000 rounds. valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk railway lir 
Or batt yf eight g it Mukden fired 11,159 rounds, or 1,395 er the head of the bay. (The situation is the same to-any as 
rounds ye gun s 5 — years age. when the above was W ritten. rhe entrance to Chesaps 
\t Liaoyn ht Russian is fired In three hours 2,500 rounds, or | Jay is still unfortified. A. P. G.) 
12 per gun ; ae = F ENEMY COULD LAND. 
I) in Au t 20 and 1 the First and Third S ians, with 16 bat- : oe = fo an > Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, De ), 
teries of & guns each ed 108.000 rounds, or 844 rounds per eun [EERE REE: Rees ee eae Rt T Pere . 
At Schaho, in a four-days fight, the artillery of the First Infantry ; , : Nei te ie eee as 
D sion 1S I fired GO2 rounds per gui F ; Representative W ITHERSPOON How many anharbored places are t 
“At tl ’ att in 45 minutes, 20 minutes of which were not | on oast where they (the enemy) could land? J Re 
nied 1‘ ut fired 8,000 rounds, or 190 rounds per gun in Addr al FLETCHER. In sme oth water and tine weath r, they cou a 
lt . almost ny plnee, as we did from the open sea at Santiago (1 
. in . : : ve : : ; : , Yar yi > ry "6 . fo ipre 
The W Pepa nt belie s, after extended that in ease of | official printed hearings of House Committee on Naval Affairs.) 
l t . I ran my ¢ Pf0,000 men ill be needed to rite RANGE OF OUR COAST GUNS 
. ntry any chance of success against Inv n, and that this Correspondence between the Secretary of War and Congress 
tid 2 1 eels ; 5 oa ae man A. P. GARDNER relative to the comparative range of foreign 
i t t plied after wa might as | naval guns and the guns of our sezcoast defenses: 
at t ts tire ho ! started WASHINGTON, D. C., December 14, 1914. 
A t it Jts worthless, irre- = f Re ry > War 
I en it ha nd your armies, unless The honorab SECRETARY GI \R. 
vo iterial which will make them effective in | My Dear CRETARY : Would you be kind enough to answer 
war \ 1 1 115.) following que p : 5 : : se 
. ° ° . . ° | 1. How ma l4-inch guns are there in the coast defenses of 
I mittee to the fact that to October | United Siates 1 where are they situ d? oad 5 9s : 
1 ‘ tion VAY wen mad y vour committee and | 2, Are there any guns of a larger numl of inches in caliber, ex U 
i only 245 1; of ammunition for our the 16-inch gun destined for the Panama Canal? 
































Referring to page 7 of the current report of the Chief of Coast | MATERIEL FOR THE MAINTENAN 1. TUE M os 
_ how large is the caliber of the guns which “ foreign warships | A fairly adequate supply of ammunition and other mat 
atest design are carrying’? ; ‘ | tain the mobile army in field f er Re 

I much do these foreign guns out range our 14-inch guns? | on hand and available 

Ilow much do they out range our 12-inch guns? oats 

ry respec , ‘ 5 
ee oe —— <a, As to the Coast Artillery of t Art the str 
aan | corps must necessar depet the number and on 
DECEMBER 15, 1914. | coast defenses which It is required to mat Its strength 
\. P. GARDNER, tion to the strength of the mobile Army othe tha t 
se of Representatives. of the latter inust be adequate to protect the fortified | 
Dear Mr, GARDNER: I am in receipt of your letter of even date attack from the reat " 
" wer the inquiries therein as follows: Artillery pi “= in a os s W: I 
‘ by organizations belongi to the re SOLV i ( 
5-inch, 45 calibers. | defenses in the Unitec es prope t l at 
cuns just mentioned carry at their maximum elevation 21,000 | 90 per cent of the gun iortar de s by t Coast At 
Our 14-inch guns if mounted so as to shoot at their maximum | © the iz litia 
n would carry as far. On the present carriage they would carry | | i ne strength of the Cs Artillen f the R \ 
4.000 yards. , | returns, is 746 officers and 17,201 enlisted met i est 
foreign guns, just mentioned, as above stated, carry at their | Chief of Coast Artillery shows that 1,512 officers and 30 
m clevation 21,000 yards. Our 12-inch guns on their standard | ™¢n of the Regular Army in addition to the 740 offices 
arry 13.000 yards. They could be mounted so as to carry I seagp men of the Organi ed Militia required to man o@ 
distance to the foreign guns just mentioned. | home cue and pete defenses in the United States are ne 
card to the question that you put to me orally at your visit | he seacoast ee existing at and i ) 
afternoon I repeat the answer which I made to you. In view | fe 748 on the Suthorized strength ¢ f that corps of the Re 
eased size and caliber of guns now on, or contemplated to be | 1818 ee and 19,019 enlisted me n, it is at present 2 
naval vessels and the caliber, mounting, and range of our 13 ine aadiessh ane — w — * ithorized strength and 566 
ense guns and the question which has arisen as to their de- | Coant coaiinds ar, iditi ~ —— SSrties aS eatimated 
neth against the offensive strength of naval ships with their | qo... of t! rel 29) Mil to ne Geficiencies In the ¢ 
i armament I had ordered a board to study this question and Artillery Corps a ates wees - = ae a te at a a « hen a 


thereon. 
Sincerely, yours, LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 


Secretary of War, 
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856 officers and 24,489 





REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. The companies of the Coas 
follows: 
WarR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, On the Atlantic, Pacific. and Gu oasts the United Sta 
Washington, November 15, 191}. - Pexas (equipped and acting as In 
* : * n our torelgr OSS sions 
I have the honor to submit the following report for the period | ip).4 the ‘ic o 
4 1 oo « . 7 7a 2 - O14 - lad is 2 ¢ F 
il 22, 1914, to November 15, 1914: In the Philippine Islands 
STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. In the Ilawaiian Island 
nz to the latest returns, the actual strength of the Army, “en Panama Canal Zone 
f the Philippine Scouts, is 4,572 officers and 88,444 enlisted The aggregate enlisted strength of th 


authorized strength of the Army is 4,726 officers and 95,977 

nen, The Army is therefore 154 officers and 7,533 enlisted men 
authorized strength. 

( total present enlisted strength of the Army, per cent, 

recruits and recruiting parties, belongs to the noncombatant 


22.50 


ffective class, and is not with the colors; 19.45 per cent is | 
ranch whose special function is coast defense; and 58.05 per 


s to the mobile forces (Engineers, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
ntry). 

actual strength of the Army from the latest returns, 1,067 
nd 19,899 enlisted men (including recruits and men engaged in 





') belong to the staff, technical, and noncombatant branches, of 
\ 
hundred and forty-six officers and 17,201 enlisted men belong | 
Coast Artillery and 2,738 officers and 51,344 enlisted men belong 
ile army (Engineers, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Infantry). | 
MOBILE ARMY, 
il strength of the field or mobile forces in our Army is there- 
than 52,000 enlisted men. If from this strength the noncom- 


d noneffectives, belonging to the regimental, troop, battery, 


iny organizations, such as the noncommissioned staff, mu- | 
ks, seouts, ete., which aggregate 5,376, are deducted, the 


fighting strength of the Army with the colors, and without de- 
or officers and men sick, on furlough, detached service, etc., 
738 officers and 45,968 enlisted men. 
re in the line of the United States Regular Army (includ- 
t Artillery), not including the two battalions of the Porto | 
ltegiment, 65 regimental and 758 troop, battery, and company | 
tions Under existing laws there belong to these organiza 








regimental field officers and 2,358 company officers. Of 
according to latest returns, 93 field and 675 company | 
at present absent from their commands on detached sery- 


ve, or sick. This important branch of the Army is therefore 
present time 28.656 per cent short of the officers who are 
cessary under existing laws for its instruction, training. 
line. As the department draws mainly upon the units of 
in the United States proper for officers for detached servy- 
tining as far as possible the full complement of officers with 


zations on foreign service, the percentage of regimental 
iny officers absent from their organizations is far higher 


organizations in the United States than the above percentage 
cate, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MOBILE ARMY 


sted men of the mobile Army are distributed as follows: 


United States proper- i icakchdibetiveeakniabadeiataicbbtiodindeaeaanideice . 30,481 
eigen esestsn especie eaglscck eae pnb lb cciniin alsin is akon aaah iad 20, 863 
uted as follows: 

CUR rae tides gE co ah sie ah Sac reeks ct nant aasivob mcm coc 7 212 
he Hawaiian Islands__..._._._____~ eisidb adeeb ahen ainhadircciatese:: 
e Panama Canal Zone Se erie ae ti eaetk dae ae 

China —. fie ai ie iis iinet a a eles bcc oD ath alliebcih a emnsitctiinestaheideac 690 
ee ee ee pcndimatacdedl en ae 431 
Vera Cruz seliaities oem, nannies iesamuensin dials . 38,434 

583 


orto Rican Regiment__ dist 
enlisted men of the mobile Army in the United States, | 
e in the field in Texas and on the Mexican border, 1,665 are | 
‘Id in Colorado, 245 are temporarily in Montana, 300 are in | 
and only 9,317 are at their home or permanent stations. 
ee added that the department is under the necessity of dis- 
< in the near future at least one additional regiment of In 
to Panama, and that this action will still further reduce by 
1,200 the number of troops of the mobile Army remaining 
ir continental limits. 





tit..§ 


to man the coast 
of 


defenses in the United 
Artillery to be 24,075; the actual 
enlisted strength required t man the ve 
possessions now completed, or to be completed 
as reported by the ¢ ) 


Coast 
The aggregate 
foreign 
future, 


number now in those possessi OS It t ‘ 
there is a deficiency of 9.442 en ted men f t 
and 3,666 for those in our fe ‘ pos ions, 

Naval armament in the last few rs has r liv d 
ticularly in respect to the calib ot the gur t ul 
rapidity with which fire from these guns can d vered 
ent time the tendency is to place on 1 ighe | at 
as large as 15 inches in calibei I} guns, W earry 
tile of less weight than those used with « dit t \ 
guns, have, owing to the greater length of the ins 
powder pressures used, a very distinct ita i 
exceeding that of our 14-inch guns from 000 to 3,000 y 





this advantage in range is to a degree offset by the inst 
naval platforms and the k accurate methods of obtainin 
ships than from land defenses, there st ippea to rel 
advantage in this respect, which, coupled wit t ! 
caliber guns now being carried on 1) I t ‘ 
makes it necessary to give careful consideration to t 

there should not be a « nge, not only t eth. 
powder pressures of our heavier type i Ins, but 1 thes 
not be a change in the empl ment oO as 

to the crews operating the guns. | wo I 
careful consideration should be gi at | t in the 
new defense districts, to the question of the ca 1 

of the seacoast guns, as well as to tl lestion Ww t i 
tem for the protection of the sun and it ew yuld 3 
in order to put the land defenses somewhat nea p 
naval guns which are liab to attack them \ i fleet 
ships of the most modern type can throw aga t ‘ 
projectiles per minute, the danger that must a from tl 
of fragments of these shells and the d t wn iup f 
pact against the concrete parapets which protect the 

as well as to the delicate and complicated 1 

the guns, would indicate that overhead protect 

ments should be provided in order to insure the most 

of the coast armament. 


MATERIEL FOR TH COAS 
Matériel for the coast artillery defens is at 
and under construction is fairly adequat n ti 
mortars, and mine matériel Chere is a eri sd 
in ammunition for these defenses, t 


has been attempting to maintain being on t 





an hour's full and activ he In ' 
proper and a two he 

over-sea fortifications ( 
Artillery the mount v a a 
by appropriations is eq ‘ 
for the guns and 50 | Phe 
plosive necessary to low ; 
various coast defenses for on harg re Cl 
the matter of fire cont! and ’ t re f 
character. As a matter of fact, proj fire control 
installation is only ! ntained in a limited nur 


remaind of the fire-« 


defense areas, the 
equipment being deficient or improvised 
ORGANIZED MILITIA 

According to the latest r the 
Organized Militia is &,: ‘ers and 119,087 enlisted 
force, 855 officers and 5,026 enlisted men belong to the 





total reported str 
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i 
! f taken in conjunction with the fact that the num- | tion to a landing is to be effected. 
ber of mpanies, troops, batteries, etc., is 2,000, and that of this num- Fortunately there is no apparent need for garrisons of any 
ber, 1,120 organizations are below the prescribed minimum strength, | strength on our northern frontier. This, however, is not ft 

l dicate to a degree the dependence to be placed upon this force. | regards our southern frontier, where for the greater part of tl 
As organized the militia is deficient in the following units to make} three years we have been compelled gradually to increase the 1 

a ; 
| 


| 
| 
| : : : ; Sem 
equipped and armed. } meet such a situation would be on a very wide front if prompt 
| 
| 
| 
| 


d and efficient field force: of troops until at the present time over two-thirds of the mobil 





Cavalry, number of troops ep rai eh _...._... 54 | 0f our Army in the United States are concentrated. 

Wield Artiliars, number of batteries... oases cnc 1 Careful consideration of our needs would indicate the advisa 
Eng rs, number of companies____._----~- ccimaincgieeumennnna 24 | SE Mecessity fer having at all times available at home and, in 
An ce compani i a Sa I a _....____.. 34 tion to the necessities in our foreign possessions, in the first | 
Field hospitals ze e SOY | OU Military establishment a mobile force of at least 500,000 


: ae a. a . eae yughly trained anc horoughly equippe ighting . rj ad 
The deficiency in its Coast Artillery branch 1s 290 officers and 11,381 ( t und =the ehly juipped fighting men, with 1 


. 5 tale ; ; ‘ months. This is a conclusion that seems to have been reached 

As to the matériel necessary to put this force into the field and main- those who have giv sasuai anh amie ; laa 
' : : . hos ! 1ave given careful consideration to s »stion 
ths, there is a very decided defi- eration to this questic 


tain it there for a period of six mon 


. aa also agreed that we should have, as a _ seco ine, ¢ ho 
portant respects. For instance, there are but 550 ; 2 cee ee eee 


; : ; ; : equipped and trained force of Organized Militia of not less than : 
. > » 8 t ls P ‘LIOY ‘fs alrv 7 i i . aA 
Qt the ust in drill and - truct ee the Cavalry, | men, properly proportioned as to its staff and several arms, wit) 
4,940 officers and niister wen. fa he , defic Cavnl in and supplies necessary for its operation in the field for a like p 
' ield Artillery is even greater than that of the Cavalry. | ~The smaller units of the standing Army and the corresponding 
There are no animals for the signal or sa iry troops. As regards | of the Organized Militia must manifestly be organized into the 
wagon transportation, the militia as now organized is deficient 1,934 | units of brigades and divisions and be susceptible of assembly fo: 
wagons Should the militia be assembl d into divisions and separate | and field exercises, for without such organization and power of as 
brigades, the deficit would be 5,836 wagons. 7 1ere are ho draft ani- | the troops themselves, not to speak of the higher commanders, w 






norses 






























mals available. These deficiencies in m el are very important, ! without that experience which is essential to effective operation i 
it they must be supplied before Organized Militia forces | As stated elsewhere in this report, the strength of the Coast A! 
‘ ! available for field operations. : ? | Corps bears no relation to the strength of these mobile force 
‘ As regards Fi iatériel for the Organized Militia, should | corps is charged with the manning and the operation of the s 
thi yr be ¢é ( d e with its present number of batteries, | qefenses. The mobile army, on the other hand, must not onl; 
the total amount of ammunition necessary therefor would be 1,300,000 ired to meet the forces of the enemy after they have effected a 
' nd f 3-ineh n based on an average of 9,000 rounds per nt on our coast, but must be prepared, at least in the initial 
ch is ¢ 1e best standards of pply of this char- | of war, to guard all the fortified positions on our coasts from 
act ( mmuniti elgn armies. = 10 \ ompletely equip the | from the rear by landing parties from naval vessels and such tt 
I ! ( r the 12 militia divisions, including the | as they may be able to convoy. While the strength of the Coast 
x l ns ol be required, in addition to matériel | jery Corps therefore depends upon the number of fortified posi 
n 1 the bands of anized Militia, 316 field guns and 1 has to operate, the strength of the mobile forces will depend u 
I I f atomunition, number of fortified positions it must defend from attack from t 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. or turning point, plus the necessities which may arise to meet 








I that the condition and strength of our military estab- | pose the landing of an expeditionary force in a region beyond th 
lis ( Organized Militia) ; above set forth its satis- | of our seacoast guns. 
f ite to our needs at he ind in our foreign posses- In any scheme to create such a force of mobile troops, as i 
§ ind onditions and existing circumstances, there appears | contemplat 1, we can not do better than to follow the exainp! 
t no essity for special action beyond maintaining that estab- | master minds in military organization for national defense. The 
li t at it t strength and in about its present condition. | cies developed in this direction all include, amongst others, the pr 
Ix e even t force tive, however, by proper training and | plan of using the standing Army as a school for the training 
il n, a number of a ional officers and noncommissioned officers | who, on graduation from that school, pass into the reserve and 





s shoy 





of 1 R ila \rmy are urgently needed—first, in order that a full | tute the real national military strength. Experience 


















( ement of the instructors may kept with the units of the! from two to three years of active service in the standirg Army 
2 ATI 1, that we may have available an adequate corps | lowest possible limit of time within which the average man can 
of t d instructors fot e militia. verted into a disciplined, trained, and effective soldier. After p 
I) ow r, tl t t] I ndition of that establishment as | through the school and gaining experience, the men under this | 
§ ! h deemed inadequa isfactory, it is pertinent to | separated from the active Army and go into the reserve for | 
tions as to w t ne to correct this condition | varying from five to a greater number of years, being held at all t 
V 1 military establ to our needs and respon- | whilst allowed during peace to pursue with the utmost freed 
‘ estions uld be based upon study | civil occupations as they may select, under obligation to respond 
litions as they are in l yur ign possessions, | call to the colors in case of national need. This system is ec 
i ! ome needs and t I ta in our relations | in the highest degree, as the officers and men receive pay only 
V r ¢ ries their active ser and, on being called to the colors, the period 
In looking over the streneth of our yns in foreign possessions in the reserves involving no expense in the way of emoluments. 
it becomes at once manifest tl the g ons we are m \ining there In arriving at a conclusion as to what the size of the regular 
‘ e to I there under the scheme of distribution of our | army should be, in order that the country may eventually and wit 
\ ( ts resent are entirely inadequate to the needs of reasonable time have a military establishment adequate to its n 
{ an effective defense against an enterprising | js necessary to decide what the size of the Regular, or standir 
r the Phi conk made with a deficiency of 33 per cent | should be in order to provide the 500,000 men believed to be né 
of in detai oO st defenses of Manila and Subig Bay with the colors and in the reserves Assuming the adoption of 
I e ( le over 7.000 Ameri 





troops, supple- | term of enlistment—say, three years—for the passage of the 1 
mented l t 6,000 Philippine Scouts, is manifestly impossible; | oughly trained in the school of the Regular, or standing, Army 

t! ry ; Canal can not be protected | reserve, and that men so trained should not be held in the firs 
tary power by the present or | for a longer period than five years, it would appear that the siz 








4 ‘ : . ° ~ : + 
from the United States is | reservists should be about 205,000 enlisted men. If from such ar 
























| — —— 


supplies for the operation of this force for a period of at least 


ere without the power and | Regul or standing, Army to be used as a school for the trainil 


< howd : {50 officers and 7,150 enlisted men belong to the | Islands, all military persons will recognize that the proposed garrison 
( ti d 7,018 otlicers and 106,! l d men to the | this possession is far below what it should be to meet a serious att 
m (j n 3, ¢ ry, Field and Infantr) | unless, in this case again, we have an adequate force on the Pa 
Of { fo t " present at the ant ction 692 officers | coast ready to dispatch to the islands when trouble is impending 
and 4.090 « ted men of the staff corps, 439 officers and 5,989 enlisted | must therefore be frankly admitted that the present garrisons of t 
men of the Coast Artillery, and 6,553 officers and 85,541 enlisted _mén | outlying possessions are entirely inadequate for the purpose for wh 
of t ile forces, a total absenteeism from inspection of 639 officers | they have been sent there, and that without a material change in 
and 23.467 enlisted men. iorts as to the attendance at camps of | ditions at home we have no available resources from which to reenf 
inst tion show that 568 cers and 3,744 enlisted men of the staff | them, even should time be given to us to do so. As the Philippines 
cor] 123 officers and 6,135 enlisted men of the Coast Artillery, and | too distant from the United States to be reenforced when war is 
f 4 ers and 77.353 enlisted men of the mobile forces attended | pending, it would seem necessary that the garrison of those is] 
{ of j h a total absenteeism of 1,428 offi- | should be at least a full manning detail for the Coast Artillery 
Cel id 31.855 enli 1 fre bese camps. | fenses d one complete division at full war strength plus the necess 
A rds practi the there were 111,140 officers and men | admir rative staff. As to our other outlying possessions, it may 
in i! itions ar th the rifle. The total number who fired the | said that the garrisons proposed for those possessions, with the ex 
rifle during the range-practice season, 1913 (the last report available), | tion of Alaska, may be considered adequate only under the contin 
wi 66.974. TI) total number who fired the rifle during the range- | that we have available in the United States sufficient thoroughly tr 
practice season, 1913, and alified as second-class men or better, was | troops in excess of our home needs to warrant us in heavily reenfor 
$2,599 officers and men. : the peace garrisons. 
I the ab { ; it will be en that only 81.07 per cent of the As to the necessities within the continental limits of the T 
i 1 of { 1 men of the Organized Militia | States, whilst our isolation by water from the other great powers 
‘ led pnual inspectior nly 73.87 per cent of officers and | undoubted protection, that protection is limited by two main factors 
men t¢ camps of instruction: that the number of men who First. The power of our fleet to protect the country from inva 
had ice with the rifle during the target season 1913 was 52.56 | over those seas. 
pe nt that the number who qualified as second-class men or | Second. Our ability to assemble rapidly at the points of debarkat 
pett ‘ cent | selected by an enemy an adequate force to delay, if not prevent 
| of the regulations are that units of the Organized | effecting a lodgment on our shores. 
Militia sl ! at least 24 drills of one hour each per annum. Re- | Whether or not our Navy is adequate for the purpose indi 
ports indicate that whilst in a majority of States these requirements | {, e., to protect our country from over seas, is a question beyond 
were fully met as regards the organizations, yet in a majority of or- | scope of this report. That we can not, with our present st1 
gani ns there were a number of enlisted men who ied to attend | rapidly assemble a sufficient force, fully equipped for field operat 
“4 times for drill and instruction during the calendar year 1913. The | to meet such an expedition as might be dispatched against our 
tot imbet failing to attend during the year 1913 was 37,874 men | is evident. The very fact that an enemy traversing the seas 
{ 1 total 7 have a wide choice of landing points, or points of attack, 
| no ind er of practice marches held by the | evidences the difficulties attending the assembly of organiz: 
uI f the Orga the y and it is believed to | sufficient strength to meet him at the point he may select. 
’ n r le unit at its maximum strength | fore appears to be necessary that the general distribution of f 


eqt st cal ur valuable Territory of Alaska | organized on a basis of three years’ training, we discharge yearly 
in i d pos ! iinst an enemy with any military power by increment below the grade of sergeant which had completed it 

p there a g n of less than 500 men verges on the ridiculous | years’ training, we would have, with due allowance for deaths, ef 
unless we ‘ mple forces at home to oecupy that Territory in the the first year of its complete operation army of 263,700 (206 
very earliest s n impending conflict. As regards the Hawaiian | plus 58,700 reserves) ; in the second year an arimy of 322,400 (>! 





“ greater requirements as to strength in war than in peace, 


sht about by placing the Organized Militia under pay by the 
Government and, under a binding obligation, to serve at its 


1 Militia will be much more thoroughly trained than it possi- 


blishment can not be 





1) reserves); in the third year an army of 381,100 (205,000 
in the fourth year an army of 439,800 (205,000 
; in the fifth year an army of 498,500 (205,000 
After this the Army would be maintained at 
and in addition we would be accumulating trained men 
eserve at the rate of about 55,000 each year. 
3 to the accumulation of reserves for the operation of the 
ry Corps does not seem to have the same force as when 
is applied to the mobile army, inasmuch as it is neces- 


reserves): 
() reserves) 


) reserves). 








» ¢ Artillery at all times to man their defenses with | 
the complement, and that corps, as it is not charged 





equire expansion in war. However, the principle applies to a 
least, to this corps in order that its ranks may at all times 
filled with experienced men when war is imminent. 
* our country could adopt the principle of creating a reserve 
pensation to the reservists whilst not actively serving with 
doubtful, but it would seem that a small remuneration 
iven for the retention of their services. 
n is seen why the same principle as to reserves should not 
to the Organized Militia, and the men trained in its units 
for service for a period corresponding to that of the re- 
r the Regular Army. It must, however, be admitted that 
re be a material change in the laws governing the Organ- 
a which will bring about a greater reliance upon and an 
control by the General Government, that branch of our mili- 
regarded and depended upon as a 
ree. Such a modification in the law to meet this end might 


s, it is thought, would produce a state of affairs where the 


nder existing laws, and to that extent can be more surely 

n. In any regulations or modifications of law looking to 

rganization of the militia as a national force it naturally 

t the United States should have the power to create in the 

Militia that parity of the several arms of the service and 

essential for effective operations in war. It should also | 

ver to detach from the Regular Army such numbers of 

noncommissioned officers as it may find necessary to place 

with the Organized Militia to aid and assist the officers of | 

of the national defense in a thorough training of the units 

stion of supplies and equipment necessary to make such 

may organize effective is of primary importance. No 

t size force we may have, it will be ineffective without proper 

ite supplies and equipment. It would therefore appear 

ild establish depots in which should be deposited all those 

ssary to the effective operation of our Army which can not 
rapidly procured in the first stages of war. 


SUPPLY OF MUNITIONS MOST NECESSARY IN WAR. 
pt will be made to enter into particulars as to the character 
hat it will be necessary to accumulate and store for the use 
as are contemplated in the above scheme; that is, a } 
ile army, including its reserves of 500,000 men, and a 
000 mobile Organized Militia troops, including its reserves. | 
tion will be sufficient, and that will be taken from the | 
est necessary in war, as rifles and field artillery. The 
tion of rifles in a foree of this character, including the 
ich is armed with the rifle, would be 642,541. The mini 
ted supply of rifle ammunition, based on 1,000 rounds 
uld be 646,000,000 rounds. The proper proportion of field 
ins of the mobile type, and exclusive of the gantie en 





of more recent introduction, drawn by tractors, no types | | 


as yet been developed in this country, would be 2,834 
nition for this type of guns, -based upon a supply of 5,000 
light field gun, with a corresponding proportion for the 
l : 3, a conservative estima if 











f we regard the examples of 
ary nations, would be 11,790,850 rounds, It is sufficient 
t at the present time we have on hand and being manu 
698.374 United States rifles (model 1903) and 241,000,000 
ammunition for rifles, S52 field guns and 5SS0.098 
mmunition for these guns. The number of guns per thou 
din the calculation to the total number required in the 

te as to force is five, that number being considerably below 

in European armies. It should also be remembered that 
ers of guns and large masses of ammunition are, in an 
iable to capture and destruction, and that to 











the se 




























with the expectation that the proportions given will be 
{ without large sources of manufacture would be fallacious. 
ries and works in this country which can produce munitions | 
ibove character are exce ngly limited, it is evident that | 
of this type of matériel must be sto! d reads u 
undertaken. 
DEPOTS. | 
is the depots in which yplies for the military establish- | 
d e stored, their distri should » in tl i ‘ 
the troons, both of the I Army) nd t Organi: j 
ch are to be equipped them. The distances in this 
nutry between the present ed number of depe ind the 
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Home Owning Among Workingmen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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| right. These bills slumber in the committee to which ¢) 


were solemnly consigned. In my opinion, they will not 
reported during this session. But there wiil be 
gresses, and it is to get the facts before the country and 
the Members of the next Congress time to think these prob| 
over that I wish to present here some of the facts and gi) 
outline the remedies that have been applied in foreign count: 
We are a Nation of tenants; as a people we live in rented | 
or in mortgaged ones. Of the 20,255,555 homes in the 1 
States 10,697,895, or considerably more than half, are re 
outright; 2,931,965 are mortgaged; and only 5,984,284, or 
| per cent, are owned free from mortgage. These figures ar 
homes, whether 


| all on farm or in city or village. In 
| cities, of course, the conditions are more acute than ii 
country, as a whole. In the 50 cities with a population 



































would like now to present figures in | 100,000 or more, there are 4,424,326 homes, and 74 per ce! 
proof of a like need of the use of Government funds, particu- | them are rented outright; that is to say, 3,196,941 of t! 
larly the trust funds of the United States, such as the receipts | homes are rented; 547,723, or 12.8 per cent, are mortga; 
of the postal s ngs banks, in the interest of home owning of | and only 13 per cent are owned free of encumbrance. [ \ 
all ¢ ses, farmers and workingmen alike Bills have been | insert here a table showing the condition of home owners 
introduced in this Congress not only by myself—H. R. 8472— | in these 50 cities, for these are facts we need to keep b 
but by other Members having for their object the relief of | us, and the details for these 50 cities will interest m 
citizens struggling to obtain homes and farms in their own | these millions: 
{ 1 Dict ' f hh re a ‘ding to proprietorship and encumbrance in cities having, in 1910, 100,000 inhabitants or mor 
i i Census of the United States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, p. 1813.] 
See 
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il at this time, except to say that | City, in the eighth assembly district of the Borough of Ma 
h ¢ 0 eight 1 ward, there are 4,905 homes, and | tan, there are but 6 homes owned free of debt by the occu] 
ol ( e ow of encumbrance. In New York | while 11,962 are rented. These are but a few samples of 
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» conditions that sleep in the census reports while the 
oes on the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its Bulletin 
on “ Government aid to home owning and housing of work- 
eople in foreign countries,’ goes fully into the laws and 
inery through which foreign countries exercise their 
in the matter of loaning public money long-time 
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I wish to submit now what I believe to be a carefully prepared | stituted a larger proportion of the number of farms, the amount 
condensed dige of what other countries are doing for their | of all land in farms, and the amount of improved land in farms 


farmers in the way of loans of money on long-time mortgages 
from State funds. Brief as many of these surveys are, enough 
is given to show in a general way the legal machinery used and | 























the accomplishments under the various plans 
| NCY AND MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES—STA 
LOANS TO FARMERS. 
INTRODUCTION, 
Certain facts are generally recognized and accepted regarding | 


the nature and import of tenancy in the economics of agricul- 
ture. The situation arising in the discussion of this problem 
may, by superficial analogy, perhaps, be likened to that arising 
in tariff discussions. Examples may be found of an agricul- 
tural system efficient in productive results, but conducted under 
a tenant system of land tenure, while r systems equally 
successful are based on the ownership of property by the agri- 
culturist. Of the former type England occurs as a pat example, 
while the type finds representative in Denmark, 
where ownership extends to over 80 per c of the number of 


cultivated farms. 
a tenancy system of land tenure is an evil 


Whether or not 
to a country is perhaps more to be de ‘mined by the temper 
England years 


landlordism, fostered by a peculiar system of inheritance and 


othe 


second its i 
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fe 


iY 
dil 


and past experience of a people. Thus 


leases, 


over a period of 30 years: 


of | 








in 1910 than in 1900. This indeed marks the lengthening shadow 
of tenancy in the United States. In fact, the amount of tenancy 
has increased steadily between all the censuses from 1880 to 
1910 for which figures are available. 

Here is the result, showing the continuous increase of tenance, 


Number and per cent of farms of specified tenure in the United States 
1880-1910. 
Census, 1910, vol. 5, p. 102.] 


| Number of farms op- | Per cent of farm 
erated by— | operated by 


| Owners 
| Tenants. | and 
|Managers 


[Source: ‘Thirteenth 
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Years. 
Owners 
and 
managers. 


| 
| 


Tenant 











te oe et Rh Be ee a 2,984,306 | 1,024,691 | 74.5 
ON Pees Bae eee ee ae ne ee 3, 269, 728 | 1,294,913 | 71.6 28. 4 
De euta ne. scoatencnae nae ee ee 3,412,408 | 2,024, 964 64.7 55.3 
f ROE ccaiakaidaxckuhwsne ated hose ence 4,006, 826 | 2,354, 676 | 63.0 
—— —_ | 
! Not including farms with areas of less than 3 acres reporting sale of less than § 


of produce during the year 





entail and a very adaptable system of long-time has 
habituated the farming population to the system, or rather it 
has created a stable class of tenant agriculturists. (There 

on foot in England a movement to-day to make the tenant 
farmer an owner of his acres. In this movement 
active and has been for years. For a concise statement of the 
facts see The Yearbook of Social Progress for 1913-14, London.) 
The large farms have facilitated the extensive use of machinery 
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and at the same time an intensive system of agriculture has 
prevailed. The landlord, by reason of his large-scale farming 
and business methods, has been able to secure credit as has any 


other business man. The financing of the farm therefore being 
in his hands, the need of the tenant for liquid capital has not 
been urgent. Quite different have bee i 
experiences of the farmer in the United 


associations and 


much 


, 





mst 





States, so so as 


to militate quite strongly against the belief that he will become 
satisfied in time with the status of tenant farmer. His past 
generations have felt the magic of property and independent 
ownership. The young farmer who does begin farming as a 


tenant—and the majority of tenant farmers are generally con- 
ceded to be those of the younger generation getting a start 


looks upon his tenant status as a temporary condition out of 
which he hopes to elevate himself to the rank of independent 
proprietorship. Thus the natural development of agriculture 


perience and temper of our farmers, points toward the need of 
maintaining an agricultural system based on free ownership. 
As the difficulty of obtaining capital to start on a farm grows, 
and the available amount of land continues to decrease 
population increases, there is danger that the young prospective 


as 


farmer be not merely compelled to start farming as a tenant 
but remain in that condition, unless some means are found to 
facilitate the transition from that state to free ownership. 
Briefly, the escape for the young tenant farmer lies in providing 
eapital for him through an efficient and just system of credit 
adapted to his peculiar needs. 
NANCY IN THI UNITED I 

For the United States as whole the census of 1910 (5 Thir- 
teenth Census, 97) reports that 62.1 per cent of all the farms 
in the United States were operated by their owners, less than 
1 per cent by managers, and 57 per cent by tenants. Based not 
on mere numbers of farms but on total farm acreage and an 
improved acreage, the results show up as follows: 

Per cent of farms in the United States operated by owners and tenants, 
respectively, in the United State in 1900 and 1910. 
{Thirteenth Cer 1910, vol. 5, p. 98.] 

N A Li Improved land 
I in farms, 
1910 1900 1910 1900 1910 1900 
Farms rated r i 
acne € 64.7 74.2 76.7| 67.3] 69.8 
5.3 8 23.3 32.7 30.2 
If these figures mean anything. they indicate that, looked at 


Tnited States has in- 
Tenant farmers con- 


from three points of view, tenan y in the 
creased steadily between 1900 and 1910. 


the State is | 


in this country, as conditioned and influenced by the past ex- | 


Thus, since 1SS0 farms operated by tenants have increased 
more rapidly than farms operated by owners. During these 3 
| years it is also shown (5 Thirteenth Census, 102) that the nun 
ber of tenant farnis increased 129.8 per cent, while farms op 
erated by their owners and by managers increased only 34.3 per 
cent. 


It should, however, be said, by way of extenuation, that this 
increase in tenancy has not been accompanied by a parallel 
| crease in the concentration of land ownership (compare 5 Thi 

teenth Census, 102). On this point no figures were gathered by 
the census of 1910, but a casual examination of the farm sched 
ules of the 1800 census showed in one instance that 1,934,346 te 
ant farms, per cent of all tenant farms, wer 
owned by 1,257,716 separate owners. Furthermore, the aver: 
size of farms has decreased between 1900 and 1910 from 
acres to 138 acres. (5 Thirteenth Census, 37.) 
Thus, to state the case concisely, tenancy in the United States 
| has increased 129.8 per cent between 1880 and 1910, while pop 
} lation as a whole has increased 83.4 per cent for the same 
|} year period. Much more alarming does the increase of tenancy 
become when this 129.8 per cent increase is compared with the 
58.7 per cent which is the amount of increase for this 30-ye 
period in the number of farms. (5 Thirteench Census, 57.) 

Conditions vary greatly as between different sections of the 
country. (5 Thirteenth Census, 105.) Thus the number of fan 
operated by tenants is proportionately larger in the Southern 
than in the Northern States (49.6 and 26.5 per cent, respe 
tively), generally explained as due to the transition throug 
which the colored laborer going from slavery on ai lar 
plantation to the necessary status of tenant, because of his p 
erty and consequent lack of capital. Tenancy decreased betwi 
19VvO and 1910 in the New England States 9.4 to 8 per cent; 
the Middle Atlantic States, 25.3 to 22.83 per cent; the Mounts 
States, 12.2 to 10.7; and in the Pacific States, 19.7 to 17.2 1 
cent; while it increased in all the other sections of the count 
as follows: East North Central, 26.5 to 27 per cent; West North 
Central, 29.6 to 30.9 per cent; South Atlantic, 44.2 to 45.9 yx 
cent; East South Central, 48.1 to 50.7 per cent; and West Sout 
Central, 49.1 to 52.8 per cent. The general average incre 
throughout the country between 1900 and 1910 was 16 per ce 

To repeat, it is conceded that the status of tenancy may be 
stage in the progress toward ownership, and the existence of 
certain amount of tenancy in a country may or may not be 
menace if the means are at hand to facilitate this progress 
(See Carver, Thomas N., Principles of Rural Economics, Bo 
ton, 1911, pp. 114, 377-879; Taylor, H. C., Agricultural KE 
nomics, New York, 1911, ch. 12, 15.) It is to insure this evo 
| tion that the legislation proposed by my bill (H. R. 8472) se 
to make certain to the purchaser of a home farm access to 
needed money. 
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INDEBTEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

This leads to the second feature of the discussion—mortgi: 
indebtedness. The amount of mortgage indebtedness is at 01 
an index of economic success, as well as a menace to the agricu 
tural prosperity of a country. Unfortunately the census da 
relating to mortgage indebtedness, particularly as regards its 
significance, are very defective. Some unpublished schedules 0! 
the census were made use of to bear out Mr. Coulter’s state 
ments before the committees of the House and Senate to investi- 












rural credits. (Rural credits. Joint hearings before the 
ittees of the Committee on Banking and Currency of | 
te and of the House of Representatives charged with 
vestigation of rural credits. 63d Cong., 2d sess., Washing 
1914, pp. 154-160 et passim.) 
e has been a relative increase in the number of farm: 
ced in the United States from 1890 to 1910. Thus about 
er cent of all the farms in the United States were mort- 
1910, as compared with 28 per cent in 1890. 
ind per cent of farms in the United States mortgas 
from mortgage, 1890 to 1910. 
[Thirteenth Census, vol. 5, p. 163.] 


ed and free 








Number. | Per ¢ 
Years, _ Fr 
Mort- Fre Mor fre 
. lrom once rom 

gaged. | mortea: gaged. | mortgage. 
a », 789 28.2 71.8 
> cab aiented aanaaemahes ed 1,1 9.510, 654 31.1 | 68.9 
sdqceteunesewen cegiiathannaeL oe 2, 621, 283 3.6 | 66.4 





mortgage indebtedness 


uter extent tne 


1 by itself this development of 
ean that the farmer is adopting to a gi 
ethods of business, indicating, perhaps, greater business 
son his part. It is therefore necessary to know what 
the average mortgage indebtedness of the country bears 
ie offered as security for it. Thus when is shown 
verage mortgage indebtedness is only 
value of the security, we are in a position to safel) 
this mortgage indebtedness is not a menace to our 
interests. This is further borne out by the fact that 
tio of mortgage indebtedness to the value of the farms 
red has declined from 35.5 per cent in 1890 to 


27.3 per cent of 


1 tT 





1910. 
the unpublished schedules of the Thirteenth Census it 
s that ‘owners mortgaged” averaged about 145 acres to 
about 35. 


while those free from mortgage averaged 
er thus having larger farms to the extent of 10 acres. 
average mortgage debt per farm was $1,715 as 
1 with $1,224 in 1900, which is an increase of 40.1 per 
r the 10-year period. Furthermore, the value 
and buildings per farm increased for the same years 

cent, the mortgage burden thus indicating 
ty. (5 Thirteenth Census, 168.) 
Coulter’s statements before the joint committees of the 
and Senate as to the relation of mortgage indebtedness 
erity are in point: 

it was more significant the 


O the 
average 


ho l: ek of 


“owners mortgaged” had more 
land per farm. The owners who were free from mortgage had 
{ per farm for the whole country, while the owners with mort- 
1 nearly 82 acres per farm. There were 1S acres more per 

g cultivated by those farm families who had mortgages. 
1 that they were using that money to improve and develop 
I found that the average value of land per farm free from 





{ $3,588, and for those which were mortgaged it was $4,913; in 
ds, it was $1,400 more per farm, The farmers with mort- 


more valuable farms. 

* re ” * * % 
whole United States the “‘ owners free” have buildings on 
with an average value of $1,093. The “‘ owners mort 
s with an average valuation of $1,284; that 
y $200 per farm more invested in buildings by 
s than the free farmers. But I raised the question, Do | 
better; do they farm better-—— 





“ 


By a * ? * 
‘owned farms free fr 


ze value per acre for all land in n 
And, as I 


$26.46, and for mortgaged farms it is $33.87. 
1 the question, Does the farmer who has a mortgage farm 
the farmer who is free? Are they likely, after all, to turn 
generally speaking, more progressive and to be the farmers 
ore business knowledge? And I found this fact: That the 
lue of implements and machinery per farm, the equipment of 
for farms owned free from debt, was $194, and for farms mort- | 


71 There was over $75 per farm more of equipment for the 











stion of value per acre, the average yalue of implements 
y per acre of improved land—assuming that all of the 
s and machinery are used on the improved land, and bearin 
that this is an average for two and one-quarter million owne¢ 
and over 1,000,000 owned farms mortgaged—the value of 

d machinery per acre of improved land for owners free 
that is getting down to details merely by division— 
ned farms mortgaged the value was $3.83. In other words, | 
with a mortgage had 32 cents per acre more invested in 

and machinery than did the farmer free from mortgage, 
ing the more intensive cultivation. 


MORTGAGED FARMS AND TENANCY, 


& further indication of the fact that the greater evil con- | 





t course 


y 


: ig our farming is the tenancy problem rather than the 
1ortgage problem is indicated by the fact that the States of the | 
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of the third, which w be ed t 
to t fact that ! rd | rst 
ness in the I ed ‘ \ 
only a small peres (27.3) of the \ 
porting it, indicating the general conse} 
under which the business is conducted 
of the mortgagor. Thus, in get 
farm has increased only 40.1 pet cent 
of mortgages per farm has increased 106 
teenth Census, 163.) This may of ¢ 
lenders are loaning less in proportion to 
want or need less. This would be remed 
Taking up now the matter of the rate 
little doubt that American farmers ]| 
of interest than do European farmer 
Department of Agriculture Ss reé 


House subcommittee of the C 
rency, December 3, 1915 (p. 9), showed 
from 30 States that the average rate 


These represented straight interest ‘ 
for abstracts. There were eat wat 
interest as between the State thus in | 


mortgage loans was 5.3 per cent: [Illinois 
sin, 5.6: Indiana, 5.7 
interest 


9.8 per cent; Wyoming, 9.2; Utah, 8.7; At 
Arkansas, 8.8; Oklahoma, 7 and Al 

On the other hand, the discussions t} 
gage systems in other countries sl 


countries rarely pay a rate of inter 
About the l 
eent on State mort 
veloped country. 

noted in the case of 
where the rate is now established at 8 per 
European countries the maximum rate was 
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more, attention should be called to the fact 


only one of the St 
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vere found in the West Thus \ 


Egypt (9 per cent) and it 


5 per ( 


that 


the negotiation of mortgages, fees, and so forth, 


reduced in these countries, in some cases, 
being entirely remitted. 


indeed, 
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INTRODUCTION 


ANS TO FARMERS. 


indeed a lamentable fact that the United States is one of 
civilized countries in the world where the mortgage- 
iness has not been organized on a scientific basis. 

ing before the State governors’ conference at Colorado 





Springs August 26, 1918, Senator FrLercuer, of Florida, presi- 
dent of the Southern Commercial Congress, and chairman of 


the United 
europe in 
credit, said: 


States 
1913 


and American Commission which traveled in 
to study the whole question of agricultural 


The worst feature of the farm mortg 
vidual character. An investor 
the fliciency of the securit) 
principal and interest; must se¢ 
property is not allowed to depreciate in yalue. 7 

Th econd, and perhaps the greatest, disadvantage the limited 
time for which a farmer may borrow money on a mortgage and the fact 
that he is required to back in a lump sum the entire principal of 
the lo at the end of short time or else secure a renewal. 

The creation of a new system of long-term credit for the 
farmers of this country contemplates two purposes, namely, (1) 
the diminution of tenancy, and (2) the refunding of the present 
large mortgage indebtedness of the farmers of the country now 
held on onerous conditions of high rates and terms of 
repayment. 

The proposition of having the Government a in the fur- 
thering of any economic enterprise is not a new or untried one. 
The Federal Government in early days railroad de- 
velopment by general grants of land; it has assisted manufac- 
turing industry through a protective tariff; it lends its funds 
to banks at a low rate of interest. In foreign countries the field 
of the activity of State aid is wide and all pervasive. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the matter of State aid to farm 
loan For one of the most striking features of the European 
agricultural-credit system is the intervention of the State either 
by grant of direct money subvention or through a system of 
rigorous control. ‘This interference of the Government extends 
both to personal and real credit. It i 
system iat this memorandum mcerned. 

In the American Economic Review of December, 1912 (p. 
863), Prof. Kemmerer has very concisely delineated the methods 


ige in this country is in its indi- 
buy a farm mortgage must determine 
offered: must attend to collections o 
that the taxes are paid and that the 





is 


that 


n interest 


ssist 


assisted 





l 
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alone tl is ¢ 


of plying agricultural credit as follows: (1) Establishment 
of Government agricultural banks; (2) organization of banks 
with private capital and Government guaranty; (3) encourage 


rs 


to 
sen or 


organi: e credit ‘ieties on the plan of 
Schulze-Delitzsch in Germany; (4) utilize present 
iking machinery, improving this where necessary. ‘The first 
two plans are very nearly related and shade off one into the 
lor there is little difference between the State actually 
supplying the fund and its guaranteeing an income on private 
funds, because in the latter case the control of the Government 
must be very close, amounting almost to actual ope*ation. 
Referring to the proposition to use the present b: 
tem, it is to be noted that this system i 
nd rapid turnover of funds. It suy 
the farmer may avail himself mi 


ZO cooperatlhy Sor 


nking sys- 
on short-term 
personal credit 





s based 


es 
ppil 


ness man 


s, however, with the latter | 


ch as any other busi- | 
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, provided he, the farmer, observes ordinary business | 
methods in his operation, such as the keeping of proper ac- | 
counts, records, and so forth. But the real problem to the farmer | 
at the present time is how to obtain suitable long-time real 
cred that is, mortgage loans bearing a low rate of interest, | 


nonforeclosable and easy of redemption. To secure this facility 
redemption thers 


of is needed a scheme of tization of loans 
whereby the farmer may gradually pay off his principal and 
interest in equal annual installments instead of, as under the 


present being call upon to make a final lump-sum 
payment of the principal. It is but natural that private lenders 
on real estate should be unwilling to ept repayment on the 
liment plan unless the rate of interest be excessively high. 
A small investor of money would find his int consumed in 
continual reinvesting of his fui To cond a proper system 
of amortization loans requires large capi and continuous 
years of operation. These two conditions seem to be fulfilled by 
the Government acting as a money lender. The Government is 
a large holder of funds, offers the test security, and can 
therefore lend the money market at the lowest rates of 
interest. 

To carry out a of Gove loans to farmers, 
whether the Government makes those directly to the individual 
farmer or through an intermediary association, the natural 
administrative unit for carrying out the projett may be the 
individual State rather than the Federal Government. 
on that point, Mr. H. C. Price, dean of the Ohio State Agricul- 
tural College, says (Marketing and Farm Credits. Proceedings 


System, 


LCC 





insta 
erest 
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Lil 


dS, 


gre 


in 


scheme rnment 


Speaking | 



























of the First National Conference on Marketing and Farm Cred 
its. In Chicago, Apr. 8, 9, and 10, 1913. Published by coopera 
ing farm papers, pp. 192-194) : 


‘There are three ways that land-mortgage associations in this count 
might be organized and operated to accomplish the same results as 
German landschaften societies—that is, to make loans and mi 
gage bonds in exchange for the mortgages accepted on farm land. First 
to form a cooperative association of landowners who desired to borr 
capital on their farms, just as the German landschaften societies 
organized. Although from a theoretical standpoint this is the idea! 
organization and for nearly a century and a half has been in success! 
operation in Germany, yet, for American conditions, unused 
farmers are to cooperative organization, to hope to bring about the 
cessful organization of a land-mortgage association through 
ation I believe is entirely visionary. 

The second method is to leave the organization of such instituti 
to private initiative, as our building and loan associations in the cit 
have been developed, or the land-mortgage banks of Germany 
operated, which are associations doing business similar to the lat 
schaften societies, but are stock companies instead of cooperative < 
panies. There are several drawbacks to leaving the organization 
such institution to private initiative. In the first place, there is n 
enough of prospective profit to induce private interests to undertak 
develop anything like a general system. In some localities there w ! 
be successful private organizations, just as we now have, but ther 
no reason to believe that such organization would become anythi: 
like general. In the second place, an association organized by privy 
interests will be operated in the interests of those who loan mo) 
rather than those who borrow, and farmers can not expect to get 
great relief through such organizations. There is still anothe 
back to privately organized land-mortgage associations—the 
such institutions as a means of extending credit depends upon the « 
fidence the investing public has in the bonds that they issue. It is 
reasonable to expect that in the beginning investor and borrower w l 


issue 


as 


cor 


di 





succes 


hesitate to do business with such institutions, and any system that 
left to develop by means of such organizations would make litt 


progress. 

The third way that land-mortgage associations might be orgar 
and accomplish everything that has been accomplished by the Ge 
landschaften societies, and to my mind the only feasible plan for A 
can conditions, is for the respective States to organize and 
land-mortga associations. Such a plan would involve the establi 
ing of a State land-mortgage bank as a State institution, for the } 


I 
opel 


re 


pose of furnishing an adequate system of credit for farm owners 
the State through the sale of bonds secured by mortgages on fa 
real estate. The bank itself would not have the funds with whic 


make the loans, but in exchange for accepted mortgages would 








bonds of equal amount in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $250, $5 
and $1,000, and bearing interest at 3, 34, 4, and 44 per cent; the 
nomination of the bond and the rate of interest they bore to | 
tional with the borrower. The borrower could either take these | 
and sell them himself or have them sold through his local bank 
have the State bank them for him, The farmer borrowing in t 
way would pay on his loan the same rate of interest as the 
issued in exchange for his mortgage bear, plus one-half of 1 per cent 








pay the operating expenses of the State bank and to build up at 
fund. The German landschaften allow only one-fourth of 1 per cent 
this purpose, but we will put it at one-half of 1 per cent to be 
Servative. 

In addition to this would be added the per cent or fraction of a 
cent that is to apply to the amortization of the principal. For exam 
a farmer makes application for a loan of $1,000. His applicati« 
cranted, and he is given in exchange for his mortgage ten $100 | 
bearing 4 per cent interest; these are sold at par, so that he real 


$1,000 in money. He pays 4 per cent, and one-h 0 


opel ating 


with hi 


alf of 1 per cent 
xpenses of the bank, and he wants to pay enough additi 
interest to pay off his loan in 25 years, in which case it w 















be necessary for him to pay $35.52 semiannually, or the equivalen 
6.7 per cent semiannually 

A land-mortgage association organized as a State institution we 
at once give its bonds the standing of State or municipal bonds, 
they would command as favorable rates of interest. They would 
command the confidence of investors, as the bonds of private] 
cooperatively organized associations could not possibly do. The « 
tion may be raised that such a plan means that the State is goi1 
the banking business, but such instituticns would not car on a 
mercial banking business; they would simply be the intermediary: 
tween borrowers and lender. They would be entirely self-supp¢ 


and would simply mean that the State had taken over a fundan 
public utility, namely, converting farm real estate securities int 
more stable, uniform, secure, and negotiable form that would |} 
mutual advantage to both investor and borrower. It would be a1 


of prime importance to the public welfare, because it would pi 
a means of developing our agriculture and increasing our agri 
production far beyond what is possible under our present conditir 


SUCCESS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


1 


It is this last idea, namely, that the State would be ta 
over “a fundamental utility ” that has animated the establi 
ment of State land-mortgage associations in European countr 
and the conduct of the mortgage-loan business by Govern 
funds and by Government official by directly negotiating w 
the borrower in the colonies of the British Empire. The s 
is true as regards eight States in the United States and in 
Philippines, which lend State funds directly to the farmers 

Among the leading States of Europe which have State 
mortgage institutions are practically all of the States 
many, also Austria, Russia, Egypt, Hungary, Denmark, N 
way, Sweden, Italy, France; and in South and Central Amer 
there are Argentina, Costa Rica, and Mexico. In additi 
practically all these countries use State funds in various w 
to aid the farmer, such as lending funds to cooperative societi 
and to loan associations engaged in supplying short-term cré 
to the farmers. This is particularly true in the German Stati 
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] nd. Ireland, and Scotland. In Germany there are also 

tural improvement institutions which loan funds to 

rs or associations of them for the purpose of making 

nprovements, draining of submerged areas, irrigating, 
esting, and so forth. 

instances the effect of State activity has been to lower 

t rates and to facilitate the burden of repayment by 

ing it equally over a long term of years. Money losses 

‘h foreclosure have been none or practically negligible. 

A eh the United States commission did not favor a system 


te aid in the supplying of mortgage credit in this country, | 


; nevertheless forced to admit (Report Washington, 1914, 
63a Cong., 2d sess., S. Doe. No. 380, pts. 1 and 2) that “in 
eve instance in Europe where Government capital has been 

to establish mortgage credit, the results haye been 

to the agricultural interests of that nation.” 
Particular attention should be called to the system in the 
British eolonies of Australia, Canada—two Provinces, New 
ick and Nova Scotia—New Zealand, and the Union of 
Africa, because of the very simplicity of the systems in 
fo. In these countries the law creates a governmental de- 
it which deals directly with the individual borrower 
ds him money provided by the State through the issue 
takes his mortgage security, and collects payments, 
business usually being done through the medium of the 
st office, precisely as it is proposed to do in this bill. 
ition can best be summed up in these words of Mr. 


} 
< 








Henry D. Lloyd: ul ivailabl Tl ly thi t { 
' ’ are avaliable. le Only lng to te ‘ 
ld over one of the greatest obstacles In the way of the small | ees > “3 only ut 
nd the large one—tIs the difficulty of getting capital. Often | System 1s its continuance. 
» money to be borrowed in the district where he lives, or if In Iowa loans have been made to farmers and holders « 
is in the hands of rich neighbors or banks, who know ae a el okie es » 
their bond and the pound of flesh. But in New Zealand real estat for about 25 years Up to 1 : yan u ce 
has only to go to the nearest post office to get into com- perience with the system Was reports d, due to the fact 1 
with a money lender, who charges no commission or brok- adequate provision was made for the administrat 1 of 
1 no fees, except for actual expenses, never exacts usury, ACTA chrate ts warding the val f 
cutthroat mortgages for signatures, will let him have any to Sere Seer data oo ere ee - oe 
little as $125 to as much as $15,000, has never fore- | Which loans were made. This deficiency in the law wa 
was written in 1900), does not try to induce him to bor- | qnd the system started on the way to succes TT) 
in he really needs; if he has no freehold, will lend on ati le ih} Se } ! 
: ; : se ’ ° 4 ae ‘e »} SHons . r ¢ none ') hy se hoe 
d good will and improvements, gives him 374 years to pay are now held res] mn I rie for ill 1 ey f! thre 
back, and accepts it from him in small installments of | handled by them. The system has nm ked badly 
h every payment of interest, so as to make it as little of | whole, but such losses as have occurred are due to 
can be; will allow him, if he happens to have $25 to spare, ‘Oner snperyi r the security offe) for } 
it any time to reduce his indebtedness, and when it finds proper ‘pesvi 2 OVTs vs , = earece d ’ . 
ng a profit out of its business, instead of accumulating a | though the interest charged in I t1 » | er 
gives him the benefit by reducing his rate. (Henry Demarest | charged by a private lender for s r | 
7 st England. Notes of a Democratic traveler in New Zea- | state has been able to keep invested ;: fun 
me Australian comparisons, pp. 299-300.) 
r detail to tl { lit f : In North Dakota the success of the syst may | 
er detalls as to » mortgage-cret systel ert: ray : ; . 
es ta is to the mortgage-credit sy . n of certain | ph. the following letter written by Mr. W. E. Sell 
utries where it has been most extensively developed, | ;.° ; D4) on in Nard | 
made to tl followi : in charge of the system in Not Dakota. I 
3S mat > pages ring: 1° j 
ide To the pages LOLowill ten Aucust 1, 1912, and is as f 7 
UNITED STATES. TY ' ’ : * f 
State Board of Public Affairs. Report on Agricultural siiinceee Is ad ainiomad it 1 
t i Farm Ownership. Part 1, State Loans to Farmers, lost a cent by such invest! 
Wis., 1912. ] Dad eeuna eltaet tm veduct . 
States of the United States now lending money to farmers | money lenders. It hard to « 
. “ . © : ) har s fy he t 1 < 
in number, including Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, North | 2°,¢22 * wheat aie 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah. Three } pana | investing t 
tes have at some time or other loaned money to farm- | spring it $320,000 
. " .Y it , i¢ atl 
rtgage security, but have later on abandoned the | &"“ that <i paeneanen © 
aceount of political mismanagement, which wrecked | wavy that t] w! ! 
[hese States were New York, New Jersey, and Wiscon- | aggrieved and think that 
; . ; . ha ha 
is loaned its school funds on farm mortgages so long } '&! U 1 ‘ 
singe : indi ‘ 
| such funds to loan. | der in t 
| from which these loans were made has in all eases | be s I \ 
of the educational or school fund of the State, except Speaking on the O ] I 
se of Utah, where the land-grant funds derived from | conf on Market nd J] ( ( 
f lands granted to the State by the United States in mnie ( ‘ | ] 
from lands granted by Congress in 1855 for the sup- said: 
the university and other public institutions have fur- | a S 
fund. Indiana was the first State to adopt the sys- g di tl 
ding the authorization thereof in its constitution of | t 
. . . | - € ! 
fowa and Oregon the system has been in force since : t nné I 
North Dakota since 1899, in Idaho since 1890, in Utah | aq 
in South Dakota since 1904, and in Oklahoma since | that, and . 
| life in tl st 
Ss on which the loans are made in different States Regarding Oregon, i ry ' 
fle, although all require a first-mortgage security. | whieh to bas L est © OF % 
them appear to have adopted the system of paying off | estimated, however the 
1! in equal annual installments except North Dakota, | 18, 1912, does not exceed 500 ISS¢ 
interest is paid for the first five years, and the prin- | the 10,000 loans made by the State wit! Una 
s thereafter to be reduced 10 per cent annually. In | 1900 (Jan. 1) to sé UV, 110 » 
fowa, and Oklahoma the amount loaned may not exceed | farms acquired fi ‘I ! f 
he value of the land offered as security, while in Idaho, | these farms \ SHOT AG2.96 ( \ 3480 
- kota, Oregon, and South Dakota it may not exceed | cipal of the ns t] ! i") 
rd the value of the land; Utah loans up to two-thirds the | cost of t] S to t ¢ 
value of the improved land, exclusive of improvements, | shows that t stat r the | " 
erest rates vary from 5 to 7 per cent. lof the $229,140.80 interest and expense Inv 
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The an 


ounts that have been 1 ed at the date ] t 


as follows: 
Amounts of rt l ns ft farm é 
Unit Nt 
re 4 
state 

j = 1,1 
| | 19 

Iu 

\ 
| ) a 








1 
OF 


rEM OF 


suct FARM I rE! i 
During the 22 years that the educational funds of Idal 


LOANS 
been loaned to farmers “ very few foreclosures have been 


possibly not over six altogether,” and “in no instance 
foreclosure of mortgages have been ide necessary is an; 
reported,” as reported by the State board of land commission 


During the year 1911 the applications received were fat 


r) 





cess of the funds available to meet them From Jam 
1911, to January 1, 1912, $1,008,600.83 in ns have be 


The rate of interest now charged is 7 per cent, wl 
ever, is not large in Idaho, as private money lende1 


S to 10 per cent. 
As regards the success of the system in Indiana, no 
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I h Dakota d ne 20 ve th peration of State 
I has been necessury to foreclose in only one 
In this « ‘ the county netted a profit on the loan. 
rged by the counties is 5 per cent and is slightly 
{ for similar loans by private lenders. On date 
er 80, 1912, the State commissioner of school and 
nds had on file application for loans amounting to 
$1,000,000, which could not be filled because of a lack 
funds 

Regarding the success of the system in 1 h the board of land 

issioners reported as follows 
I I t! 15 3 s in w h the State 1 ide loans of this 
t there have been ¢ two ca of re, one on August 
1910, f $1,000 ] being lucted the present (Oct, 

14. 1 yr $2,000 
be on <A t 15, 1910, netted the State $1,000 principal 
1 interest at the rate of 6 per cent, so that no money 
or tral act 
e private loans range from 7 to 10 per cent in Utah, the 
kes loans at the rate of 6 per cent. 

vay of contrast to the success of the system of State loans 


States attention is called to the attempt to establish 






perative credit associations among farmers in Massachusetts 

by an act which was approved April 21, 1909. The purpose of 

th aw is to free credit associations from the restricting con- 

d 1 of the general banking law of the State; nevertheless only 

22 cooperative credit unions had been established under the act, 

f these had been organized among farmers. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
ree: Philippine Commission, Reports, 1908-1913.] 

| ederal act of March 4, 1907, authorized the Philippine 

nment to guarantee for 25 years a yearly income of 4 per 

a upon capital invested in agricultural banks by private 

e prise for making loans to farmers. As indicated, the bank 

W to be conducted by private capital and management, but 

owing to the hesitancy of capital in the islands to avail itself 

of this opportunity the Philippine government itself decided to 

carry out the plan. On June 18, 1908, therefore, the Philip- 

pine government, after getting the advice of the Attorney Gen- 

eral of the United States as to the constitutionality of its pro- 

ceeding to establish a bank under the Federal act of 1907, 

created an agricultural bank. A bank was therefore organized 

with a capital of P1,000,000 ($500,000) and began operations 
4) yber 1, 1908, 





provides that the bank shall be managed by a board 
of ‘tors consisting of the secretary of finance and justice, 
th ir treasurer, and three resident citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands or United States. The oflicers were paid out of 


ap ropriation of treasury 


ey were paid by the bank. 


until the year 
There are 24 ag 


1911-12, when 
encies throughout 


+} 


the rovinces. 

Che maximum loan to any individual is ¥25,000 ($12,500) 
nd a minimum loan of P50 ($25). Loans are payable in 10 
years or otherwise as the board of directors may declare. 
There is an interesting provision which provides that 50 per 
( of the bank’s capital is to be used for making loans not 
O71 P5000 ($2,500). This is done in order to favor the small 
needy agriculturist, 

In 1909 the act was so amended as to make loans apply for 

ir or maintenance, drainage and irrigation work, to aid in 
| ‘hase of agricultural lands, clear lands, to pay labor em- 
ployed in agricultural work, and to meet expenses in connection 
with ri ng and planting of crops. 

Regarding the operations of the bank during the five years of 
its existence, it is interesting to note that the first loan was 
l to an American farmer. The minister of finance and 
justice in his report for 1907 and 1908 states that “it seems 
beyond question that this bank will prove an important factor 
in the restoration and of agricult 





the promotion 
pine Islands.” (Report of the 
»). 12.) In his 1910 report, though 


lture in the Philip- 
Philippine Commission, 1908, 
discouraged as to the amount 


‘ s done by t bank because of the difficulty of de- 
ive titles, the minister of finance and justice nevertheless 
reports: “ One of the good results already accomplished con- 

the decrease of usury in the Provinces.” Previous to 
i establishment of the bank farmers had been paying 10 to 40 


per ent inte 
their produ 


rest 


and, in addition, had been required to 
to the lender at the price fixed by the latter. 


sell 


» to October 1, 1911, loans were made by the bank at 10 per 
cent. By resolution of the board of directors the rate was made 
S per cent thereafter on loans guaranteed by property registered 


tre 


mndar 
unde! Lie 


the land registration act. ‘“ This will have a stimulating 
effect, both on the registration of titles and on applications for 
loans, thus removing the chief obstacle in the way of increased 
business for the bank, namely, the lack of sufficient title by 
intending borrowers.” (Philippine Commission Report, 1911, p. 





| 


| 


- a 
eS 


eS 


145.) ‘hat this prophecy has come true is borne out by 
results of the operations of the bank in the years followin 
reduction of the interest rate. 

Since its opening—October 1, 1908S—the agricultural bar 
made 890 loans to the close of the fiscal year 1913, amoun 
FP 1,760,253 ($80,126.50), or an average of P4,513.46 ($2,2° 
per loan. The largest number of loans, or 155, ranged 
F 1,000 ($500) to P5,000 ($2,500), and the next largest n 
or 122, were for amounts not in excess of #1,000 ($500). 

There have been only five foreclosure proceedings inst 
since ihe bank’s nization. In all the foreclosures 
curity has been sufficient to protect against loss except 
case, where there is probably a loss of P150 ($75). 

So great was the business of the bank during the fisca 
1912-13 that the 1,000,000 ($500,000) of capital approp 
became exhausted; and to replenish its funds it was decid 
make the bank a provincial depositary, with the right to 
in loans an amount equal to 20 per cent of the minimum 1 
by these deposits during the past six years. “This w: 
only practical solution of the difficulty encountered by re: 
the lack of capital to meet the demands for loans.” (R 
Philippine Commission, 1913, p. 224.) 

The following table will show certain operations of th 
since its opening for business October 1, 1908: 

Table sh 





pos 
Ores 


swing certain operations of the Philippine Agricultural 


Number 


Number S 
of loans Bans 
granted. |~*~ 


irs. 





October 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909. ............... 
July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910..................... 148 89 l 
July 1, 1910, to June 90, 1911... ....... cnn o cee 123 61 ] 
Jaly 1, 7011, te Jume 90; TO%2....... cnc cccencccdcans 170 (9 
Sary 4, 1902, to Fre BO; BGR. oon cca Cavan sclossens 148 

otal 1) 


Of the above sum granted in leans there were, in 191 
standing $811,825, $68,801.50 having been repaid on pri 
loaned. 

The increase in the business of the bank in 1912-138 w: 


remarkable. Loans to an amount of $514,825 were mad 
amount being not only $403,673.50 in excess of the previous 
but also in excess of the total loans made during all th 
vious years by $148,523.50. 

The latest report on the bank's operations states that 
borrowers, with very few exceptions, are prompt in ] 
interest.” The amount overdue, however, in 1915 was $2, 
as compared with $2,849.88 the previous year. 


The bank has been a profitable institution. The net 
at the close of the year, June 30, 1913, was 95,410.45 
($47,705.22), showing an increase of 80.2 per cent ove 


preceding year. The total surplus of net profits of the 
during its years of operation is 211,313.68 pesos ($105,651 


NEW ZEALAND. 


[Source: Official yearbook ccmpiled in the registrar general 
1913.] 
State leans to farmers have been made in New Zealand 
1894. Legislation for this purpose has since been amend 


is contained in the State advances act, 
consolidation of all prior acts. Tl 
ing of money by the State for the ] 
workers, and local authorities. 
The system under the act is administered by the New Z 


how 1913, whi 
act authorizes the b 


s2 of lending to : 


iS 


nr. 
urp 


State Advances Office. The office is in charge of a 
tendent appointed by the governor. Ali acts of the s 
tendent and his office are subject to oversight of the Ne\ 
land State Advances Board. 

Money is advanced to settlers on first-mortgage secur 
improvements on lands held under various kinds of s 


indicated in the act. In general, it is required that t] 
shall be held in fee simple or on the basis of some lease ci‘ 
by various acts of the State. Loans may be granted 
amount of three-fifths of the value of freehold estates, pr 
however, that in case of first-class agricultural land the 
may amount to two-thirds of the value; on leaseholds th 
may be up to three-fifths of the lessee’s interest. For t] 
pose of determining the term for which the loan shall run 
board classifies loans as 364-year‘loans, 30-year loans, and 
year loans. These loans are called first, second, and third 
loans, respectively. A loan is considered as first class whe 
value of the land or the applicant’s interest therein, exclus 
of improvements, is not less than three-fourths of the amo 
of the loan; the security is second class if the value of 
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r the applicant’s interest therein, exclusive of improve- There is another interesting phase which has grown « 
exceeds one-third, but does not rise to three-fourths of | the system of Government advances to settlers in New Z 
unt of the lean; and it is third class if the value of the | It was immediately charged a time of its incept 
r the applicant’s interest therein is not in excess of one- | the scheme was ultrasocialistic; but quite the contrary has 1 
f the amount of the loan. | the result, as summed up in the words of Le Rossignol (Lé 
; may be paid in lump sum or in installments as the | Rossignol and Stewart: State Socialism in New Zealand, ( 
rogresses, if the loan is for building purposes. | who summarizes the results of the legislation as follows 

\ an of less than $1,216.63 nor in excess of $9,732 may be} The land legislation of the Liberal Government was socialist 
1. Applications for loans not in excess of $2,433.25 shall | sense, but its effects were anything but socialistic, for i nt 
reference to applications for loans for larger sums, thus hungry laborers into prosperous farmers, strong supporters of t 


S : : . | hold and the sanctity of private property. 
the intention of the system to favor the small borrower. 


vages are repayable in semiannual installments of prin- 

( nd interest combined. They may also be paid in lump In view of the somewhat fuller state 

‘ t any one time. The rate of interest charged is 5 per | loans to farmers in New Zealand, if has ‘ 
which is reducible to 44 per cent if payment is made not | to present the main facts concerning tbe situation in Austi 

n 14 days after the date due and no arrears are out-| in a very brief summary statement. All of the six States 

ct y Australia have established a system of: loans to farmers f 
TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR 1912-13. funds supplied by the State. These funds are raised by 

fhe report of the operations under the act during 1912-13 | issue of bonds, which have an extensive sale in the foreign 1 
shows that 8,187 applications were made for loans, as compared | kets, particularly in London. During the operation of tli 
with 5,355 in the previous fiscal year. The amount requested | tems in force since 1894 there has been little or no loss t 
this same year amounted to £1,164,225 ($5,665,700.96), | State. Such losses as there have been have been temporary 


AUSTRALIA, 


nent regarding St 


] 


Y 
i 
1 + 

peel adecile | 


£854,300 ($4,157,450.95) of which was actually advanced. have been covered by later operations. The dates of the orig 
Inasmuch as advances are made on both rural and urban | establishment and of the amending acts organizing the system 
burban property, distinction should be made as to the are as follows: 
actu mount loaned in the agricultural regions. Since the (1) The western Australla agricultural bank act, 1804; 1906 
creation of the fund there has been advanced in all on rural | 1907, 1909. 
property approximately £4,873,592 ($23,717,334.47), which is ap- (2) The State advanaces act of South Australia, 1895, 1806 
tely twice the amount loaned on urban and suburban | 1901. 
The average amount of each advance on agricultural | (8) The State savings-bank amendment act of Victoria, 1S06, 
y has been £421 ($2,048.80). | 1900, 1901, 1903, 1910. 
Ihe gross. profits for the year ended March 31, 1913, were} (4) The State advances on land act of Tasmania, 1898; 1 
£85,502 ($416,094.48), and the cost of management £11,886, or | act, 1907. 
14 per cent on the capital employed. The net profits amounted (5) The advances to settlers act of New South Wales, 1890 
{73,864 ($359,459.16). 1902, 1906. 
tle borrower enjoys great facility in making his repayments. (6) The agricultural bank act of Queensland, 1901, 1904, 15 
) illustrate: On a 863-year loan at 5 per cent a borrower There are certain well-defined purposes for which loans may 
y in 72 semiannual installments £1 13s. 10d. (about $8). | be made, differing very little as between the various States of 
0 0-year loan the borrower would pay £3 4s. 8d. ($15.98) on | the Commonwealth. Among the purposes for which loans may 
eve £100 ($486.65) in GO semiannual installments, while on a | be made to the individual farmer are: First, improvements i 
2 loan of £450 ($2,189.93) the weekly payment amounts to | the way of fencing, draining, building, and repair of structures; 


2s. 11d. per week, or less than 74 per cent per annum, inelud- | second, purchasing of new land; and, third, paying off existing 
yment of principal on a 20-year loan. On the 30-year mortgages. 


mounts to about 10s. 4d. ($2.51) per week, or less than 6 Not merely farmers alone are permitted to berrow funds, but 
including repayment of principal. On the 364-year | other producers, laborers, and so forth, are permitted to secure 

amounts to about 9s. 10d. per week ($2.19), or 54 per | loans for the purchase of small holdings on which to build 

luding repayment of principal. houses for themselves or carry on market gardening. 

ortgagor ‘may also pay up the whole mortgage at any Practically all the States limit the amount that may be loaned 


period on payment of the proper fee for the discharge | to a single individual, varying from £25 ($121.66) to £5,000 
rtgage. Also, on the due date of any installment, after | ($24,532.50). 


ne-tenth of the loan has been repaid, the mortgagor Queensland and New South Wales give preference to | 
permitted to readjust his loan by treating the balance of not over £2,000 ($9,753). All of the States require a first mort 
then unpaid as a fresh loan to run from that date. | gage as a security, and permit the repayment of the principal by 
I} provided that no readjustment of loan is permitted a series of equal annual installments distributed over a period 


principal unpaid at the time amounts to at least of years, varying from 7 years to 36, as may be arranged be 
(3486.65). This privilege relieves the mortgagor of paying _ tween the borrowers and the Government In West Austr 


on the original amount of the loan. South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland 
vide for a long and cheap method of making remit- | interest rate is 5 per cent, while in Tasmania it is 6 per cent 


rrowers are permitted to pay their installments through | Generally speaking, only the interest is paid for the first fi 

branch of the post-office department. Loans are also, years, after which repayment of the principal commences 
irough the post office. Payments on the principal may be annual or semiannual, 
while opportunity is always given to the borrower to complet 
his payments at any time, usually after five years. This la 
provision is inserted in order that the borrower may take ac 
vantage of any reduction in the interest rate and thus ref 
his debt at a lower rate. 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


nditions in New Zealand which preceded the Govern- 
determination to make advances to farmers were very 


+ 


to the economie conditions prevailing in the United 


> the early nineties, namely, general economic depres- sees a trait 
. prices, and high interest rates. Many farmers had ee ee 
sed out and the remainder were hanging on with a load The success of the system is indicated by the large 
bout their necks. The effect of the Government’s en- , of money that have been advanced by the Governn 
. ‘Was instuntaneous; the rate of interest fell at once to development of the agricultural resources of the count 
t, and since then no farmer has had to borrow money to January 1, 1912, there had been advanced by the six States of 
sage security at a higher rate. “ | Australia $45,566,629 to farmers and home builders. Great : 
b, li. Scholefield in his book, New Zealand in Evolution | was the advantage to those who were able to take advantage of 
summarizes the results of the activities of the advances- | these loans, it should nevertheless be noted that these Stat 
{ 's Office as follows: | had not been conducting their business without some degi ( 
High rates of interest were gradually climinated from agra- profit to themselves. eee Ne Coe NE: Sle eee — ’ 
my. Farmers’ sons clamored for land. Every year more| uary 1, 1912, accumulated profits accruing to the system in t 
‘e bought and handed over to them; more tracts of the brood- various States were $1,081,745. During the last three years 


fell to the axes of the sturdy yeomanry who were willing to : a onal sae heer seach . » C190 010 
‘ new homes in the wilds. Back-blocks pioneering became a average annual ee have 2 Se oe ee i ver $10 nate | 
ic occupation for young men from the colleges, who passed should be remembered that before these profits are calculated 
line ) - ——— of the bush to break in the land for them- | administration expenses are deducted. The detailed results of 
‘ing and anxious to toll for a year in the fastnesses for the ao : » ay Sintec of satuctia awe inslinntost ’ 

the cn. weliday amongst civilized men in the simmering Christmas of the system in - mx States of Australia are ind ee 
ipodes. (Pp, 188, 189.) | tables which follow. 









































































advanced to farmers in the siz States of Australia, as ot | 




















1) unt 
Jan. 1, 1919, 1911, and 1912 
Commonwealth Yearbook, No. 6, 1901-1912, p. 417.] 
| Amounts advanced. 
S a a foe ae eee 
Dt CS } 
| 1910 is11 | 1912 
MMI I icicecnsctccacdiuceicest | $6,632,324 | $7,870,065 | $9,484, 249 
jdtechaboted | 12,93 13,613,172 | 14,378, 649 
SPUNENRIN boo tee Na eo ees 1, 147 1,493,743 | 2,004,556 
OUI A MERERU os os nkeckaswesneneeeennenne | 7,518 8,695,277 | 10,047, 293 
eit ASN 5 isc mntaeks aaetenes 6,117,590 | 7,495, 583 | 9, 471, 104 
Saiaciel aac eninge | 6, 9 
‘J 44,708 71, 100 | 90, 692 
| I ee 
Becca | 34,394,349 | 39, 238,940 | 1 45, 566, 629 
- i rl footing Is $45,5 $3-—-£17 difference. 
B 4 € 1 if 
t panes —————— 
} 1910 i911 1912 
ii aaa a ea ela “4 
N WURIGS iscnnscekwandotionsesee sens $3,869,417 | $4,516, 530 | $5, 228, 363 
\ en ee ee ---| 6,367,450 6,358, 846 6, 539, 768 
Q Bal; =: Seon socmoabeeweat eames a 6,354 | 1,007,351 1,487, 456 | 
So REO: Jc.cn cuewendinemecuetiomesens 3, 456, 753 3,989,644 4, 704, 300 
Wy OSC MUU cic So escccackacenakenduemeseres | 4,554,849 4,753,651 }, 232, 682 
POMIOTNG oo 5-0 sc dawesvenebeasecsvaseeacnness 41,4 65,995 80,745 
Commonwealth. .........----seeeee- 1 19,086,291 | 20,692,017 24,273,314 
| } 
i ag are es Se —— | 
Profits on Government advances to farmers in the sia States of Australia 
as of Jan. 1, 1910, 1911, and 1912, | 
[Commonwealth Yearbook, No. 6, 1901-1912, p. 417.] 
| Annual profits. Accumulated profits. 
States. —_——_—— ——- - — — 
1910 | i911 | 1912 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 
| 
, ee 
New South Wales. ...... | $26,230 | $39,905 | $46,441 | $39,122 | $75,947 | $123,361 
VICOTIR. . -. 55 nwrmcowe son | 28,839 | 14,706] 14,935 | 398,630 | 413,341 | 428, 281 
Queensland. ............. | 9,606 12,400 | 16,147 29,213 | 41,613 57, 761 
South Australia st eeeeeee| 22,323 | 32,421] 30,606 | 185,832 | 218, 253 248, 858 
\ Australia.......... 33,204 | 32,863 | 39,224 | 151,241 | 184,104} 223,333 
TASMANIA... 5. 0520.5c000% | 1477 234 | 4 47 1 243 | 151 
Commonwealth.....] 119,725 132, 529 | 147, 747 | 8 015 | 1,081, 745 





1 Deficit. 


The Government seems to have been very conservative in the | 
management of its funds inasmuch as approximately only one- | 
half of the applications for loans have been granted, showing 
that careful examination is made of the value of the security | 
offered for a loan. Thousands of farmers in Australia have been 
assisted in building up their farms and equipping them, or even 
purchasing additional land, by the aid of these State funds. 

In New South Wales since the commencement of the act— 
1899—11,279 have received loans from the Government fund; 
in Victoria since 1896, 7,459 have received such loans, while in 
‘Tasmania, since 1898, 155, and in Queensland since 1901, 1,417 
have received loans. The total number of farmers who have 
been thus assisted in South Australia and West Australia is | 
not reported, but the average number who have been assisted 
during the years 1908 to 1912 was 300 in South Australia and | 
2,722 for the same period in West Australia. 

UNION OF SourTuH 


The Union of South Africa was created as a Federal union 
of the British colonies of South Africa in 1909. Prior thereto 
each colony was independent, legislating as a separate State. 


| 


AFRICA, 





In 1907 all the four States organized agricultural land banks 
on the plan of those in Australia whereby the Government 


raises funds by the issue of bonds and reloans them through an 
office or branch of the administration specially created therefor 


Advances paid out since the establishment 
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at a rate sufficiently in advance of its borrowin 
expenses, usually 1 per cent over former rate. 

So successful and popular were the individual State bh 
that it was deemed advisable to consolidate their efforts | 
give unity to the work so as to the more effectively devel: 
agricultural resources of the country. This was done 
by the passage, June 22, of an act to take over the funds ot 
various State banks and to administer them through the le 
ministry of finance. 

On October 1, 1912, by virtue of the above act and a pro 
tion by the governor general September 24, 1912, the Land 
Agricultural Bank of South Africa was established. The 1 
object of the bank is to assist the farming population by 
viding bona fide deserving applicants funds for their ¢: 
needs, repayable in installments over an extended period 
at a low rate of interest. 

Ordinary advances are made for a term of 30 years, alt! \ 
during the first 5 years the applicant pays only interest and 
during the last 25 years reduces his principal and interest <1 
ally, being permitted at any time to pay as much as he sees 
provided it is in multiples of £5 ($24.83). Annual pay: 


rate to 


ky 


ovo 
for interest and principal are about 7 per cent of the 
advance made. 

In all cases there is required a first-mort security 
landed property, but in cases where the property has been 
chased from the Government and the balance of such pu! 
price has been arranged for by the drawing of a bond, be: 
no interest, a second mortgage may serve as security for a 

The minimum amount which may be loaned any individu 
farmer is £50 ($243.82), while the maximum amount is £2,000 
($9,733), except where large agricultural works and improye- 
ments have been specially authorized by the Government, 
which case advances are made up to £5,000 ($24,332). Advai 
are made up to 60 per cent of the value of the property offered 
as security, the valuation of which is determined by the Coy 
ernment board. 

In addition to these ordinary loans, the 


giige 


Sus 


eS 


yovernment 


advances upon land held under various kinds of tenure; for 
example, upon land held under a lease from the Crown, 
vided the unexpired period of such lease is 10 years or n 
In this latter case advances are made up to 50 per cent of 
value of the lessee’s interest, as determined by the board. Also, 


a loan may be made upon Crown lands up to 50 per cent of the 
purchase price, which latter is only partly paid. These speci 
advances may not exceed a term of five years. 

Personal short-term loans are made, but not in excess of £1,000 
($4,866.50), on which loans 6 per cent interest is payable on 
the monthly balance remaining during the time which 
farmer gradually draws upon his credit. 

Advances may also be made to cooperative societies, the n 
bers of which become jointly and severally liable for the re; 
ment of the whole advance. 

As already stated, the capital of the bank consists of the 
funds of the three provincial banks in existence prior to 
creation of the Federal bank, together with such amounts a: 
are recovered by the Government from any advances pre\ 
ously made under special acts for the erection, construction 


| repair of fences and dipping tanks, and such funds as may 


specially voted by Parliament from time to time. 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM, 


The board administering the act inthe Union of South Afr 
has granted approximately a little over 50 per cent of the a) 
eations received for loans, indicating a fair degree of « 
servativeness in making loans. During the year and three 
months that the act has been in operation 2,923 farmers have 
been benefited by the receipt of loans amounting to $7,965,974. 
The largest proportion of these loans has been for the purchas 
of land, $2,670,502 of the above amount having been placed for 
that purpose. 

The two tables which follow show in some detail the financial 
operations of the bank: 


7 


of the bank, Oct. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1913. 





Years. 


nths, October-December) 




















Advances. | Per cent | 
r loans 
—_ | Average Value of a Re 
amount. security. ae Repa 

Number. Amount. security. | 
287 $519, 936. 86 $1,810.34 | $1,292, 158. 20 40.2 $373, 151. 24 
2,636 | 7,446,036. 99 2,842. 04 16, 636, 960. 97 44.8 | 2,547,2 : 
2,923 |  7,965,973.85 |............e. 17,929, 119.17 |.......-.-+- | 2,920, 374.75 









































Purposes for which advances were paid out since the establishment of the bank, Oc 





wn by the above table, the bank appears to have been | 

ng its loans on adequate securty; that is, 

to approximately a little over 40 per cent of the 
iid security. 

igh cooperative socicties are permitted to receiv 

Government fund, no advances were made in 1912, 


1918 loans to the amount of $267,657.50 were granted. 


hd 

_ 
, 
i 


a loans 


how far short of the actual needs of the agriculturists | 
t 


I 

| Africa the funds have been it is interesting 

eations from cooperative societies were in amounting 
34.50. Relative to cooperative societies, the boat 1 re 
t its greatest difficulty consists in compelling the keep- 
iniform system of accounts and otherwise to maintain 
ce on the part of the societies to the prescribed by-laws. 
less the lending board continues to be strict in its rules, 
ring scrupulously to maintain them. 
s of the operations of the bank show that, unfortu- | 
here have been some arrears in the repayment of loans, 
mounting to $7,583.82 at the close of the year 1915. As 


et to this somewhat discouraging feature of the bank’s 


o note | 








meution should be made of the fact that its business | 


been without its profit. Thus during the first tree 
is profit amounted to $42,216.97, which, as required by 


w, is placed to the credit of a reserve fund. In 1913 the 
ounted to, in round numbers, $147,910, and the total 
Os ’ nd at that date was, in round numbers, $575,018. In 


otal earnings were 5.6 per cent on the bank’s eapital, 
red with 5.9 per cent in 1912, Frankness requires that 
should be called to the report of the committee on 
ounts (Union of South Africa, first report of select 
public accounts, March, 1914, Cape Town, 1914, 
ch, 1914, wherein it is pointed out that, while the 
ays on its capital—borrowed fund from the State—3} 


he State, on the other hand, pays 4} per cent on the 





1 


impossible to determine the actual amount of profits 

» bank is making. It can not be other than a mistaken 

licy on the part of the State to thus loan its funds 

. ik at a lower rate than it itself is required to pay in 
: y markets of the world. In the words of the com 
of your committee it is essential that, if the true po 

nk is to be known, the interest charged by the treast 


ould be governed by the actual cost to the Government of 
provided. 





for this one mistaken policy on the part of the bank, 
in that the institution as a whole has been a success. 
’ istration expenses amounted to O.S7TS8S per cent of the 
ested in mortgages in 1912, while in 1913 it was 
cent, indicating a substantial reduction in that respect. 
CANADA, 


inces in Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
vs in the spring of 1912 authorizing their govern- 
xtend credit to farmers for the purchase and improve 


‘ ‘ 
lands 


ich it has borrowed and advanced to the bank, thus | 





for Nova Scotia was passed May 3, 1912, entitled “An | 


» encouragement of settlement on farm lands.” The | 


extends its credit through private companies, which 
ey on real estate. There are three methods by which 
ers may obtain credit from the government. ty the 
thod the farmer must secure a guaranty for a part 
? Val 


de to him by a private loan company. For example, | 


rnment may guarantee a private company lending S800 | 
er offering security to the value of $1,000 against anv ! 


principal to an amount of 8500, say. Under the 
in the Provinee advances the actual cash to the bor- 
‘his use. In this instance the loan in no ease can 
r=; to any one person. The third plan of supplying 
75 1 the part of the State consists in the purchase of 


owned property and its resale to farmers. 
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edness had become very heavy. The national bank met two 





| 


needs: First, it permitted sums borrowed in the early part of 
the year to be paid in the fall after the sale of the cotton crop; | 
second, it made loans of larger amounts for a period of years— 
usu:lly five years—at 9 per cent interest. The continued suc- 
ic of these Government advances led to the establishment of 
the agricultural land bank June 1, 1902, having a capital of 
$12,357,000, of which $6,179,000 were paid up. To this bank all 





sricultural loans were transferred. The interest rate was 
fixed at 9 per cent and the concession to the bank was to con- 
tinue for 50 years. 

The following table is taken from the report mentioned above: 


| | 


Number of loans. 


\ | Number Total Average |— 
) of loans. | amount. | amount. | wnder | $98. 86 
$98.86. | and over. 
tinue adidas 
| , | 
SPUR sabcctesetchansdccnauesan | 46,572 | $5,972,133 IRS hi ctdcecisclsccinecees 
UN in sue uutSeecteasbunw amas 78,911 | 10,854,042 138 13, 156 | 65,755 
Lo hitineswcndcnheneeauwenie | 134,207 | 19, 456, 844 | 145 17,498 116, 709 
i ckthcvbsnewcidnvusae sures 185,530 | 28,499,717 | 154 21,829 163, 701 
1 


Mesa peana ee Cees ks PETERSEN ivccevcsndevsascctctnestactnes 





According to this report the table seems to justify the fol- 
wiug conclusions: First, the development of the bank has 
rapid, and it has been a boon to a surprisingly large 
unber of Egyptian peasants. The outstanding loans have in- 
creased from December 381, 1902, to March 31, 1906, 482 per 

Second, the number of loans from 1 Egyptian pound up to 
“0 pounds increased during the three years ending December 31, 
>, 66 per cent, while the larger loans over $98.86 increased 
149 per Third, the rather small average amount of the 
shows that the humbler peasant is being reached and 


c hited. 





cent, 


Although the success of the bank has not been such as to get 
the peasant proprietors out of debt yet, it has not been without 
its benefits to the peasants of Egypt. The peasant proprietors 
are now assured of reasonable rates of interest, for though 9 
r cent may seem a high rate of interest, yet it is low com- 
ired to what the Egyptian peasant paid prior to the establish- 
ent of the bank. The Earl of Cromer, in his report of 1895, as 
quoted in the report under consideration, on the Egyptian bank, 
tells how the Egyptian peasant was treated by European money 


lenders: 


pe 
1) 


A ill cultivator in Upper Egypt borrowed $49.43 from an European 
ney lender. In order to obtain the money he was obliged to sign a 


nd for $74.14. He states that for three years he paid $24.71 at the 


end of each year. At the end of the third year he was asked to repay 
the capital sum of $74.14. 

He goes on to tell how legal proceedings were instituted on 
refusal to pay the sum, but the debtor finally yielded with the 
result that he “ paid no less than $168.06 in the shape of interest 
and legal expenses in return for a loan of $49.48 for a little more 
than three years.” In addition, therefore, to lowering the rate 
of interest the bank has been instrumental in securing for the 
peasants of Egypt peaceful possession of their property, giving 
them an incentive for the exercise of thrift and probably encour- 

¢ them to expend their money more wisely than heretofore. 

‘Yo sum up, it will be possible to note the financial condition 
of the bank as shown in the latest available Government report 
for 1910 concerning its operation. (Great Britain parliamentary 
papers. Egypt, No. 1, 1911.) This report on its operations 
speaks favorably of its prospect, although the percentage of col- 
lections upon loans still in arrears has been growing consider- 
ably since 1904. The percentage of arrears to annuity uncol- 
lected in 1910 amounted to 18.9 per cent. This was due, the 
report explains, to an insufficiency of the cotton crop in certain 
I The report regards this as a temporary setback, and 

; that ‘‘ the prospects for these Provinces are distinctly more 
promising.’ There seems on the whole, then, no desire to abol- 
li the bank but to improve its methods in making and handling 
ans by restricting them in districts where there are large 
arrears and making closer examination of titles to land upon 
which loans are made and to inquire carefully into the purpose 
for which loans are made. In short, therefore, the evils lie in 
the economie condition of Egypt, crop failures, ete., rather than 
the fundamental principle of the bank. 


ons, 


in 
IRELAND. 


A very comprehensive report on agricultural credit in Ireland 
was made by a departmental committee at the department of 
agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland in 1914 (Great 
Britain Parliamentary Papers, Cd. The information 


soepienn 
4Oid). 








which follows has been obtained from that report. Long-term 
agricultural loans have been extended in the aid of Irish agyi- 
culture by the State since the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These State funds and free grants are at present made 
through four different departments—(1) the board of pub 
works, (2) congested-districts board, (3) the estates commis- 
sioners, and (4) the department of agriculture and technic, 
instruction. 

The board of public works since 1831 has been authorized to 
make long-term loans for drainage purposes, which loans haye 
been taken advantage of almost exclusively by the large land- 
holders. Another class of loans made to individual owners haye 
been advances for the purpose of carrying out permanent agri- 
cultural improvements, such as irrigation, subsoiling, clearing, 
erection and improvement of buildings, and so forth. 

One of the most important results obtained through the use 
of this class of loans has consisted in making possible the ere 
tion of dwellings for agricultural laborers. Thus, by the aid of 
these loans since 1860 there have been made 1,011 advances (p. 
292), amounting to a total of £407,814 ($2,376,798.60). The con- 
gested-districts board was authorized to make loans for the pur- 
chase of land by people in the congested districts in Ireland de- 
Siring to settle in the country. 

The powers of the board authorize it to aid emigrants from 
congested districts to increase the size of their holdings and de- 
velop agriculture by improvement of live stock and methods of 
cultivation, both by direct and indirect means. The board is 
also empowered to aid and develop the small handicraft indus- 
try. Since its establishment in 1891 up to the year 1912 the 
board has made, for agricultural purposes, 1,884 loans, an aver- 
age of about 69 per year during the 20 years. The total amount 
loaned was £26,464 ($128,787.06). <A slight loss has been suf- 
fered to the amount of £58 ($282.26). This does not include its 
loan for dwelling-house purposes, of which it has made a con- 
siderable number since 1909. Thus, in 1911-12 it sanctioned 66 
loans, to an amount of £2,720 ($13,236.88). 

It should be noted that the functions of the board are entirely 
secondary as regards the extension of credit, its main work 
being to purchase, improve, and resell estates fitted up for the 
small holders. 

The department of agriculture and technical instruction for 
Ireland is one of the governmental bodies more recently auth 
ized to extend its credit in the aid of Irish agriculture. Since 
1900 the department has been active in supplying loans to meet 
the capital requirements of the farmer in the way of equip) 
and stocking his holdings. The department has also aided 
local agricultural credit societies by supplying them with wo 
ing capital. During the period 1901-2 to 1912-13 the dep 
ment has made 3,262 loans, involving £106,776 ($519,625.10 
The committee reports that the repayment of the advances to | 
department has been, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

The work of the estates commissioners in advancing cre 
to Irish farmers has been somewhat along the line of that 
by the department of agriculture. This board has been 
in supplying capital with which the farmer could equip 
stock his holdings. The work of this board has been vy: 
effective in clinching the results which have followed from 
creation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, which was | 
possible by the land-purchase act in Ireland. To quote fi 
the report: 

The great legislative measures of Jand purchase, under which th 
simple of the soil is steadily passing by means of State credit int: 
hands of a peasant proprietary, have laid the foundation upon w!) 
may be gradually built up a sound and prosperous rural economy, 
the assistance of the various voluntary and State organizations at 
in their respective spheres, The evidence received by us has been 
imous upon one point—the great improvement usually wrought in 
condition and whole outlook upon life of those farmers who | 


obtained the complete ownership of their holdings, as compared 
those who are still in the position of tenants, 


The estates commissioners have expended for the benefil 
new holders from November, 1903, to March, 1918, £247,()-)) 
($1,202,166.68), which has been made in the shape of | 
while £320,460 ($1,559,518.59) additional consisted of free g1 
or subsidies. An attempt is being made to reduce the num 
of free grants, which have been found necessary in the « 
of evicted tenants who have been in a greater or less condition 
of poverty. There has been no difficulty in the matter 
repayment of the land-purchase annuities administered by th: 
commissioners, and in the words of the report “ the regula! 
of the repayment of land-purchase annuities furnishes one « 
the strongest proofs of the credit worthiness of the Irish a2! 
cultural classes” (p. 328). 

The table which follows gives a summary review of the op 
ations of the four governmental bodies in Ireland engaged in 





























































































extending credits to Irish farmers. The total covers the oper- 
for the year ending March 31, 1913: 
nd free grants made by state departments in Ireland for various 
agricultural purposes in the year ended Mar, 31, 1913. 
| Advances 
— | repayable Free Tot 
Loans. with grants. otal. 
annuity. 
| 
ARD OF WORKS, | 
maintenance, etc.....-| $3,075.63 }..... sahil Nicictieahelainaini $3, 075. 63 
Beatie. Truc aieeeged 2 MR Se oe | 147039. 85 
cégusanie ee Ee | ee f 8 
Dc cacseweadacaeel EO etd. AE) seman pein l 
SN Ea siats a sais ester 37 
TED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
rures for year 1912.) 
ent of dwellings often- 
asers not exceeding | 
luation (£7)..... wens 1G, 206. SS | cc aaseoncens 
nd improvement of 
of tenants on estates 
Be NS woke neat dccdduaneee | $22,084.18 | $14, 643.30 36, 727. 48 
through parish com- | 
r erection and im- 
t of dwelling houses | 
fT ces to landh yiders | 
ling £7 ($34.07) valu- 
Dihskamdths iahaclcedbincs thocaielaalae: 66, 987.37 66, 987. 37 
f live l 16 he to ee 16, 628. 83 
29,865. 71 », 084.18 | 81,630.67 133, 580. 56 
NT OF AGRICULTURE | | = | : 
ICAL INSTRUCTION. | 
Pea csc ac iudanieads DS Te © bcc ama seialecosenmasaee 5, 719. 45 
illions Oe Fo Bee te Be | 9, 684. 33 
. Wee ee en aed 13, 382. 88 
lemet st SCRA |... ccombaeccstcekuduansel 8, 623. 44 
Ss aadminaienaaeas | RAED) ..nennmnendireowsecstece 1,294. 49 
ny ! — 
| 58,704.59 |........2... eae 8, 704. 59 
MMISSIONERS, | | | on 
for improvement | 
luntenanted land, 
nt of evicted ten- | 
=e | 2 
pair of houses....}...ccccecce-| 128,334.47} 45,384.98} 173,719.45 
ng, and amalga- | 
ldings and 
coessclecccccccece.| 55,001.18 19, 840. 72 } 74, 841. 90 
mala eae 5, 385. 64 55, 385. 64 
juabuakes 1,946.60 | 2,262.92 4, 209. 
J++ sseeeeneee 185, 282. 25 | 122, 874. 26 08, 156. 51 
666 gn6eseeuaee 22,8 2 6.43 | 204,504.95 | 1,084, 759. 03 
ARGENTINA, 
\griculture, Bull. of the Bureau of Economic and Social 
<ence, Rome, 1911, 2d year, No. 8, August, 1911, pp. 184-186. ] 
ge institutions in Argentina are of two classes, official 
re three official institutions: The National Mortgage 
e Buenos Aires Province Bank (mortgage section), and 
tgage Bank of the Capital. 
| only deal with the working of the first of these, the 
portant for rural-land credit. 
1. BANCO HIPOTECARIO NACIONAL. 
ional Mortgage Bank was founded by the law of Sep- 
} to facilitate loans on mortgage in the Re- 
ssue of notes of hand, repayable in installments. The 
1804—of September 24, 1886, has been amended by the 
’ of representatives as follows: 
Cle 84 of the reform provides that the bank commission, 
d till then amounted to 1 per cent of the sum borrowed 
Whole term, shall be only 1 per cent for a third part of 
, one-half per cent for the second third, and one- 
er cent for the last. Article 56 introduces another 


Which the loans to one person may not be less than 
d or more $1,000,000 gold. 
otal of the loans 


o 7 
W io 


made by the bank exceed $250,000,000 
V 1oans can only be granted to the amount of 40 per 
the estimated value of the property. 

* rate of interest on the notes of hand varies between 5 
‘ per cent; that on sinking fund from 1 to 4 per cent. The 
cement of the bank proposes in future only to issue 
S hipotecaris argentins” at 6 per cent, repayable in in- 
ents in from 21 to 33 years. 
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Although the reform is not yet an accomplished fact 
is already rendering very important service, as may 
its balance sheet for 1910. We find there that official 
show 7,125 applications for loans for an ; it of $1 
gold on real estate valued at $434,175,242 gold. We se 
that it has granted $123,986,900 1, but for var 
only 4,409 loans have been registered for ol 
804,700 gold, which, according to M. Smets, have | 
acquired by the debtors, in consequen h ( 
of the notes of hand, at a monthly e of 
per cent and 103.81 per cent, and an annual t 
per cent. 

As a result of this special issue, which 1 
level attained by the bank, its cire ing cal 
December 31, 1910, to $287,617,026 | r y 
maximum of $300,000,000 gold. 

Further examination of the tables sl 
small loans, as many for amounts under $10,000 da 
that sum. It would thus appear that th ! rf 
advantage to the Republic. 

Again, of the 4,405 loans granted t bank 2 
granted in the capital (for an at nt of $52,237,700 
only 1,533 for $46,567,000 gold in t r | 
3,099 of the properties mort ed alr | 
in the country. 

A 
[Inter Institut f Agricul B ft 

no al I _- 12 1, A 

1912 

It was not until 1850, when t 
in Austria, that the problem of 0 
front. Mortgage indebtedness early beca \ li 
amount of land-mortgage cred iit 2,244 ,000,000 
($231,152,.000), and has shown a idy increase 


it amounted to 13,808,000,000 cro 
By 1910 there were 15 provin 
whose foundation capit 


tically all of these make 


not in cash, the individual borrower 


had been 


their loans 


the bond. The amount of issue n 

the property pledged, and upon the 

morizoge an equal amount of bonds 1 
The term of amortization is usually 


interest being repaid 
The rate of interest on their bond 
in the last 15 years from 2 to 5] 
Mortgage loans granted by the 
gage banks may be repaid at any 


cipal and 


the payment of any premium, and tl 
closed except for reasons specified 
The principal aim of these 
vert existing mortgages at a high r 
bearing a low rate of interest, subject 
payment, thus facilitating the payn 
small annuities, continuing over a pr 
ing the utility of these institutions 
mind rather than the volume of | 
borrower is protected from the priva 
which operate a mortgage-credit syst 
In 1908, 1909, and 1910 there was 
loans by the 15 Austrian mortgage 





000,000 crowns 

©00), and 1,229,700,000 crowns 
In 1910, 14 of these institutions 

the mortgage credit in Austri 
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of the principal on the amortization plan, such that the annual 
interest and the sinking fund amounts to 12.52 per cent for a 
lonn of 10 years, while for a loan of 75 years the annual pay- 
ment amounts to 4.66 per cent of the principal. 


The operations of the bank are large and extensive. Its pres- 
ent capital of $38,600,000, divided into shares of $96.50, may 
ulfimately be increased to $48,250,000. One-fourth the capital 
must be in French treasury bonds, one-fourth in the buildings 
and property of the society, or in loans to French colonies, or 
deposited guaranty in securities left with the Bank of 
rance. Shares may not be issued below par. 

The Crédit Foncier may take short-term mortgages, although 
its real business is the granting of long-time loans, Its present 


as a 


rate of interest on such loans is 4.3 per cent, while it loans at a 
rate of 4.1 per cent to public establishments and at a rate of 
BSD per cent to municipalities. The bank is enabled by law to 


exercise a summary and expeditious process of foreclosure in 


the event of the failure of a borrower to meet his obligations. 


It is stated that (agricultural cooperation and rural credit 
in Kurope. Information * * * secured by the American 
commission * * and the United States commission, 1913, 


Washington, 1913, 63d Cong., Ist sess., Senate Doc. No. 214, pt. 1, 
p. 6638) 


The part played by Government intervention in our system (of farm 
loans) is exclusively that of encouragement. Its purpose is to assist 
the free development of organizations resulting from individual initia- 
tive The State only intervenes to control and regulate the proceedings 
and to give the whole system that high guaranty of probity and disin- 
terestedness which are the best patents of nobility of all democracies 
striving to promote social progress. 

In France, as elsewhere, the moving cause compelling the 


State to act was a high rate of interest—8 per cent—which 
farmers were compelled to pay in discounting their notes. 

‘To show how the bank aids the farmer a concrete case is in 
point. Thus a farmer may go to the Crédit Foncier and borrow 
10,000 francs for 80 years, and pay 44 per cent interest and 14 
per cent added to pay off the principal in equal annual install- 
ments, 

Under the old system the farmers paid 5 per cent all their 
lives, and at their death the only way to satisfy their mortgage 
wis to sell the estate over the heads of their families. 

It is claimed by the president of the National Federation 
of Mutual Agricultural Cooperative Associations that— 


the Crédit Foncier compares favorably with the German land-mortgage 
banks The rate of interest is no higher and the administration is 
as good if not better. (63d Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. No. 214, p. 660.) 

By a series of enactments commencing in 1894, with changes 


and additions in 1896, 1899, 1906, and a new law in 1910, the 
State placed funds at the disposal of the original banks for 
distribution to the local banks, for the purpose of making 
short-term agricultural loans, 

The local banks pass upon the safety of loans for which 
applications are made and form the first security for all loans. 

The original banks disbursed, in 1912, for the purpose men- 
tioned $5,000,000 franes ($16,405,000), of which 60,000,000 
francs ($11,580,000) was from State grant and 25,000,000 
franes ($4,825,000) from their own assets. 

In 1911 the 4,000 local banks having a subscribed capital 
exceeding 18,000,000 franes ($3,474,000) granted loans to farm- 
ers amounting to $2,000,000 frances ($15,826,000), in addition 
to the outstanding loans, which amounted to 52,000,000 frances 
($10,036,000). During the year 72,000,000 francs ($13,896,- 
000) of this sum was repaid, leaving the outstanding loans at 
the end of the year at 62,000,000 francs ($11,966,000). 

On March 19, 1910, a law was enacted providing for a long- 
term credit to peasant farmers. The loan can not exceed 8,000 
francs ($1,544), and the maximum period of repayment is 
fixed at 15 years, with interest at 2 per cent. The loan may 
be for the purpose of taking up a small farm, transforming 
a farm from one class to another, or reconstituting one after 
damage by flood. 

Several kinds of security may be accepted—mortgage on the 
farm, life insurance, personal security, and so forth. 

During the two years the law has been in operation long- 
term credits have been extended to the amount of 12,000,000 
franes ($2,316,000). 

In the words of the president of the 
Real Estate Credit and Cheap Dwellings: 


Central Society for 


The laws of April 12, 1906, on cheap dwellings; of April 10, 1908, 
on small holdings; of July 12, 1909, on the homestead; of March 19, 
1910, on individual long-term credit for the benefit of small farmers, 
ire all laws which indicate a notable progress in the improvement 
of the economic and social conditions of the rural population and are 
the fruit of our agricultural credit system. 


The diversity of these social laws clearly shows what has been done 
in France and that the French system of agricultural credit is a highly 
effective instrument of social conservation. Services which it renders 
the rural population of France have made our agricultural credit sys- 
tem a prime factor in national consolidation, It is securing day by 





day the economic emancipation and the moral and social redemption 

of the agricultural laborer. (63d Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. No. 214 

p. 663.) ’ 

GERMANY, 

[Agricultural Credit and Cooperation in Germany, report of the Brit 
board of agriculture and fisheries by J. R. Cahill, London, 1913 
yrinted, Washington, D. C., 19138. 63d Cong., Ist sess. S. D 
No. 17).] 

Germany has a great variety of agencies through which the 
borrower may obtain long-term credit on mortgage security, 
There are the long-term credit associations of the larger land- 
owners, the savings banks which rank as publie corporations: 
there are the State mortgage institutions, the joint-stock mort- 
gage banks, and various others too numerous to mention. 

STATE MORTGAGE INSTITUTIONS, 

Taking up now the mortgage-credit banks which have been 
established for a whole State or Province we note that there 
are 16 of these throughout the Empire. Their liabilities 
guaranteed by the Government authorities of the State or Proy- 
ince in which they are located. They make loans on all forms 
of land, except that the mortgage institution for Hanover re- 
stricts its loans to those on rural property. The original pur- 
pose of many of these banks was to assist landowners, by loans 
on reducible mortgages, to redeem feudal burdens and servi- 
tudes, which at one time attached to their holdings. This sje- 
cial character has been lost, and practically all of them haye 
developed into ordinary mortgage institutions. 

The total outstanding loans of these State mortgage institu 
tions, 1910, amounted to about $500,000,000, of which half was 
placed on mortgage security. Funds are obtained generally by 
the issue of bonds, which are recognized as trust securities, 
while working capital is provided by deposits, repayments by 
borrowers, accumulated funds and grants or loans from the 
State or other governmental authority. The bonds of these 
banks are redeemable at their discretion by a system of draw- 
ing. These banks make their loans in cash and not in the form 
of bonds as jis the case with the land-credit associations of 
landowners (landschaften). 

The special service of these State mortgage institutions is to 
afford loans to farmers of average and small means at moderate 
rates of interest, not subject to recall and repayable in equal 
annual installments, with the privilege of completing payments 
at any time on notice of three to six months. As low as $75 ure 
lent by at least six of these banks, while the report which is 
authority for these statements noted above states that one bank 
grants loans as low as $10 approximately. The rates of interest 
range from 34 to 4 per cent, to which must be added from one- 
half to 1 per cent for the repayment of principal and an addi 
tional one-fourth to one-half of 1 per cent for administration 
expenses. 

In addition to making loans, the State exempts these banks 
from stamp taxes and court fees. They are further assisted 
by the corporation of local revenue authorities or other publi 
officials. 

In order to maintain an adequate knowledge of the business 
and credit of the borrowers these banks usually have their lo 
agents. These local agents also tend to aid in bringing the 
credit facilities of the bank into each locality. The banks adyer- 
tise their business in the daily papers, thus not hesitating to 
attract clients. 

The value of the bonds in circulation issued by these mortgage 
banks amounted to approximately $215,000,000 in 1900 and to 
$440,000,000 in 1909, thus showing an increase of approximately 
105 per cent. The total of the loans outstanding at the s:me 
date was $245,000,000 and $485,000,000, of which $135,000.00 
and $240,000,000, respectively, were assigned to mortgage louns. 
(Report cited, p. 60.) 

SUCCESS OF THESE BANKS, 
{Report cited, p. 61.] 

These State or semi-State banks have fulfilled their purposes with 
success. They were created in parts of middle and northwest German) 
at a time when practically no suitable institutions existed for the grant 
of long-term credit to farmers. They have served in an especial ma! 
the needs of medium and small landowners who predominate in | 
respective areas and afforded them the advantage of being ab! 
obtain loans at moderate rates of interest, not subject to recall and 
payable in small annual installments. The principle of compu!s 
reduction of debt by annual payments to sinking fund, which was hot 
adopted by the mortgage credit associations till comparatively late 
their history (about 1820-1840), was applied apparently universal) 
these institutions from the beginning; and unlike many credit ass 
tions of the older type, they did not frustrate, in fact, the reduction 
of mortgage charges by permitting borrowers to utilize accumu 
sinking-fund payments toward removal of indebtedness and to cha 
forthwith their property to the old amount. The relative freedom from 
excessive indebtedness enjoyed by medium and small landowners ‘|! 
Brunswick, Hanover, and Cassel is attributed partly to this comp! 
sory system of paying off mortgages by convenient installments 
educational influence in this direction was not confined to actual 
rowers from these institutions. They have shown also that mortzace 
credit in the most favorable terms may be afforded on sound business 
lines not only to large but also to small and medium landowners. BY 
their business organization at once centralized and decentralized, they 


are 
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not only the necessary supervision over their borrowers but also A 
benefits more easily Within the reach of f: ers in every R , ; 
Not aiming at profits beyond the payment Of expenses—al j z 
{, considerable sums ar usually allocated to publie , For heat yas nt 
is the result of their operations—they grant loans more | tion has been a 7 (ter t ‘ 

in the joint-stock mortgage banks. The maj rity of the | States, and publi lid } 
not find it profitable to lend at all upon small pr perties, Finan lal ass fance has usua n 
institutions which possess the advantay: of being accessible | the ¢ tpenses of establis} 5 t 

Le rmet out incurring expense, nam ly, the public savings foward the cost of ating, of | 

t or higher rates but may grant only loans subject | for persons holdi _ Ol ira 

1. nd ree to gradual amortization for a limited portion | Fates to central bar KS, nt \ 

, ins. Certain drawbacks are associated with the manage. | lishment expenses of such nks, or b fe ! 

1 the control of the banks now being considered by the State | form of s I ocieties ti ) 

’ issemblies of districts or Provinces, Thus the necessity of | larg. al Sistar ha f 
the sanction of a repres: ntative assembly for changing the | prod ace S of various kind I t 
terest payable on bonds or chargeable on loans, the strict ad- | ment | promoted by the « 

} formal rules (e. ¢&. as regards lending oy r 50 or other per- Cult ira ins ! rural t ers d other 
| f the assessed value), for whose alteration similar authority OF the primary tums of the semiofiicia] ¢} 
‘ l, may often prove disadvantageous in practice, } Prussia and of the similar bodies in other Stat t! 
OTHER STATE AIDED CREDIT INSTITI TIONS, perp ion among farm rs. 
, : rhe most signal acts of the Prussian G t in 
(dition to these State mortgage institutions the various | been: In 1895 the establishment of the State Con, l ¢ 
, povernments of the Empire, Prussia in particular, > yi 1396- Tere up ts eats a total capital of £ 
; nae a ? 7 ’ ee : F eT Lox Y-LI06 the construc ion and ti nt of ef t 
4 ] ‘tablished what are known as rent-charge banks in orde1 | cost of £250,000: and in 1902 4 rf it £80,000 to ‘the I 
{ tate the paying off of certain feudal burdens attaching | Centra} Cattle-Selling Society at 34 1 cent terest t 
t holding of land. Their present purpose is somewhat annual sinking-fund payment of 1 per cent At t 
T hi . thelr ortein: ttablishmor Their | 8T4"ts are made by nearly ll the t 
( from that Of their original estab ishment. Pheit | chambers of agriculture esiallic) 1 in h J ce ’ 
f sare to (1) issue bonds on certain conditions to mem- | close associati: n with the co perative n »f 
] ring to sell their property and converting it into smal] | — aa ae ren} s = { their « f « 
; 9 . al = a am “oney sranuts, or do bo h, 
] > (£) to grant loans for land settlement, paying oft In Bavaria the State’ has among other + mad 
| hairy charges or erecting buildings; (3) to settle with £200,000 at 3 per cent to the Centra] ] win Bank ¢ \ 
(0 properties coming under the home colonization aets capital, at 1 peansed for this bank a credit at t) -R Bank 
* sas my, UW a ber n ow ft ( | t f if } it 
‘Olns granted under certain conditions, less than 3 per cent. If has advanced Bay Agri 
tes of interest on their loans varied from 3% to 43 per | Bank. 4 qo uperative society with limited £50.000 wit 
( terest and £200,000 at 3 Hor ceni d ‘ 
oe ; - establishment expens ; and s nd ! 
TUSSI rent-charge banks are authorized to grant eash scale have been ‘aceowied th lertaki li 
May off debts upon property which is to be subdivided | and vine-growers’ soci tes, perative ¢ rt 
f ement and to set up the first hecessary dwelling and | Nat ospecial measure from. thi etate.  siuce 1904 the Bava 
F ca re res : , a a National Union has receiy inually £1,700 toward ¢ t of 
f lding, ndet a special act (1900) granting this au- | 2nd other grants are made for oo tl cooperative put in B 
I the loans for this purpose were to be drawn from the } It may be added that the insurane ) for live stock 
led reserve of the banks and hot to exceed a total of | in Baxonye nee ge eeistance. Warti a 
4 f s : . ° n Saxony, Aden, esse, urtte erg, anc Is i 
=,)0UU,00U, In 1911 the maximum to be applied in this stantial publie aid j also accorded. In each of th: ( f | 
inereased to $3,750,000, approximately, | that of Hesse, cer tral credit or central] trading orga 
sh loans may be granted not only to prospective pur- | ©Dtain financial support from the State. 
f small holdings but also to individuals or associations HOLLAND 
ing to establish small holdings, No maximum loan is | [Agricultural cooperation and rural credit in Eu I ti 
f individuals, its umount being dependent upon the | saan yA ‘ \mi 1 re aan * — Ne "44. Tana washingt 
: oa es 2 Sas 918. 63¢ ong., Ist sess., S. Dov 0. £14, p sare | 
for its repayment. The rate of interest charged is 34 os a 
The local savings banks are the rural-er lit ination 
folal value of the bonds issued by the Prussian rent- | Holland. The State, however, assists agri: tural credit. by 
nk since 1850 amounted to approximately $155,000,000 | granting loans to the central banks ; nd giving subventi ms to 
nd of 1909. The total issue since 1891 upon the security | branch banks, . ; 
( ioldings amounted to about $25,000,000. These banks meee Sums are used in ecuing the exp es of supervi 
live rendered notable service in the eastern Proy- | ‘nspection, and operation, and at the close of the year the 
(0 & large extent in Pomerania, to which Province | ¢Xcess of such sums over the exper res have at times been 
» ae e . - | pat . ha . 
half of the loans issued Since 1891 have fallen. Land | refunded to the banks, ee 
nt in Posen has been carried on by a special commis- In 1910 the State expended in the ints C of rural credit 
° . i ‘ . * > “j ~t} 4 of vhich 2K) flor S (Sv : VW t 1 
ed in 1886 and amply endowed with State funds, it | 16,000 florins (0-452). of which 6,500 flori O13) w ; 
: ; entrs anks anc 5 orins (S2.81¢ » local | S 
rted that these State funds amounted to approxi- cebiral banks and 9,000 florins ($38,819) ti i 
$150,000,.000 rhe interest charged for loans varies fro) iv to 4.5 per « t 
IGNIFICANCE OF TIIE REN r-CHARGE BANKS i] 
rtance of these banks for agricultural policy consists in the | [Agric ultural cooperation and rural « lit E Ir 
y are the agencies by which the State, while leaving the cured by the American and United sates Cor v 4 
ment of land by small and medium holders to private enter 1913. 63d Cong., Ist + 8S. Doe. N 14 by) ~ | J 
“%, yet gives them the advantage of its credit. By their INTRODUCTION 
‘ality the persons of this class are enabled to enter into .7 Si as wot 10> ving to 4 trict ' . ¢ 
I f land and to obtain loans for establishment expenses at Following the CYTISIS Of 1856. oy & to the restrictive po cy of 
4, inclusive of sinking fund payments, {mount to probably | the CG: vernment toward the Hung rian savings bay and thi 
| * deena tt Jess than they Taine Bay, for credit elsewhere | difficulty of securing loans from charity trus funds, wl had 
I “eslrous themselves of dividing their estates into smal] | nae ; ‘ Fie 14 . : 
Who hand over this task to others may also, under certain | formerly advanced loans to landholders, condition ; xi 
reap advantage from the fact that they receive an immediate | mating a catastrophe threatened the agricultural iy terests of 
Uement in State bond | the country. For several] years thereafter farmers wer unable 
URANCE INSTITUTIONS AND AGRICULTURAL CRI DIT, | to make any conside rable improvement fending to ay d 
Uurance institutions created under the German imperial ern System made necess iry by the emancipation of ( ) 
ct are permitted under rain conditions to lend a |} labor.” 
heir funds for agricultural] purposes, and these loans | The opening of the mortzage-loan ds riment « t l 
de directly to indivi luals, but only to the municipali- | bank did but little to relieve the situati 
ler publie Corporations. Loans are sranted for the} The establishment of some form of Ifung ral 
: it of housing or for new buildings for the benefit of | ; redit became of vita] importance. The 0) of t 
‘ ‘tnd urban workingmen, In some cases there is a | tutes, which to some ext nt satisfied th r of large 
fo single loans, Thus the Weimar institution does not landholders, opened the w ly for the d f ft 1 II 
. to a Single borre wer in excess of approximately | farian system of aAgcrie ltural eredit 
‘X€wise Baden, as wel] as Wurzburg, Bavaria, does not Beside the State-er dowed land-mor f nstitute thy stem 
.{PProximately $1,750. M rigage loans are usually | includes the National small Holdings ] -Mortgage Institut, 
“Tom 50 to 75 per cent , f the value of the Property | (established in a: cordance with the pr nS of the Inw of SOS, 
“* SCCUrity by the borrower. | No. 23), the Central Hungarian Credit Cooperative § ety, and 
ual rates of interest range from 3 to ot per cent, with | the National Associnti: n of Hungarian [, nd-Mortgage |) sti 
onal payment of a least 1 per cent per annum to the | tutes, 
+ fund. None of these are State institutions, put the State ‘ts 
t Je end of 1908 the total of the mortgage loans of all them financially and exercises 
af “surance institutions—31 “amounted 
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the parishes in the country. 
credit to affiliated 
($20,300,000). 


The central society has extended 
local societies exceeding 100,000,000 er 
FEDERATION OF NATIONAL LAND 


MORTGAGE 


Another medium of credit is found in the National Fede 
of Hungarian Land Mortgage Institutes, an institute fou | 
by the State in conjunction with the two land-mor gage j 


INSTITUTES. 


| tutes and the Hungarian Central Cooperative Credit Societ 


The functions of this federation include the parceling of 
landed property, settlements, acquirement of common p: : 
age, measures of land policy, as well as satisfying the l 


| of credit in consummating these transactions and for the | 


ing of agricultural workers’ dwellings. 

The State contributed 8,000,000 crowns ($1,624,000) and 
two land-mortgage institutes and the central cooperative s 
collectively contributed 7,000,000 crowns ($1,421,000) toward 
its foundation. In addition, they may place at the dispos f 
the institute securities having a value of 10,000,000 « 3 
($2,030,000) as a guaranty of the debentures issued by 
federation. 

The peculiar workings of this chain of loan institutes ; 
follows: 


The loans required by the purchasers of landed property sold i 


by the National Federation of Hungarian Land Mortgage Institut: _ 

| in the first place, advanced by the local cooperative societies afl 1 
} With the Hungarian Central Cooperative Credit Society. The l 
cooperative societies, in return for an entry in the land registry 1 
priority of claim, cede the loans to some land-mortgage institute in 
return for an entry with deferred (second) claim to the nat 


\ edits of ti f granted by limited com 
| ( ! yy ve societies and the mortgage institutes. 
tI LAND-MORTGAGE INSTITUTE, 
blished to control the land mortgages of the 
estates and was the first of the altruistic credit insti- 
t 1 Hungary to receive State favors. In 1863 the State 
‘ tributed 500,000 florins ($203,000) toward its establishment, 
| e that time the State has further favored it by granting 
ONE ns from taxes, stamp and other duties. This fund 
‘ organization has granted 27,387 mortgage loans amount- 
» ST6,296,560 ¢ is ($17,788,800) on real estate. 
{OR 4 I (TUTE FOR SMALL HOLDINGS 
\s ties of the Land Mortgage Institute were con- 
fined to e large estates, and as the chancery trust funds, 
( 1 nd vings banks were insufficient to meet 
the demands of the enormously increasing number of small 
ne lers and their modern intensive system of agriculture, 
need of a credit fund for the small holders was | 
iz i » and more imperative 
In 1879 the National Small Holdings and Land Mortgage 
I ite was authorized by the State, which contributed to 
t 500,000 florins ($203,000) and extended the same 
he S as regards exemptions, and so forth, as had been 
gl d the older institute. One of its original objects was the 
gI ng of small personal credits, but as experience showed this 
to be practical and unsafe this feature of its activity has been 
abandoned 
The results ant cipated from its ctivities have been fully 
realized It ha advanced PSS 000.000 crowns ($58,463,000) on 
66,264 loans on mortgage bonds, an average of 4,840 crowns 
($881) for each transaction. Its minimum loan is 300 crowns 
($60.90), and no loan is granted in excess of 40,000 crowns 
($8,120) as long as an application for smaller amount is on 
file. 
The loans granted by joint-stock banks and savings banks are 
a very important item in the sum total of farm mortgages. In 


1911 the claims of the institutes amounted to 660,000,000 crowns 
($133,980,000), while those of the joint-stock and savings banks 
loans for agricultural amounted to 
1,679,000,000 crowns ($340,837,000). 

The country banks advance farmers on mortgage 
for a period of six months. In the period may be ex- 
tended for a determined or indetermined period. While the 
rate of interest paid by these banks for savings deposits requires 


on mortgage purposes 


money to 


general 


the exaction of a high rate on loans granted to farmers, the rate 
is still lower than that demanded by private capitalists. 

When as the result of a crisis the banks recall their loans 
there is usually no difficulty in finding some larger bank willing 
tc assist in earrying the loans, or even should such difficulty 
appear the State lends its aid, thus avoiding the dangers which 
short-term recall loans engender. 

WU NGARIAD CENTRAL COOPERATIVI CREDIT SOCIETY. 

After several attempts to form comprehensive cooperative 
societies under the patronage either of the leading classes in 
the country, or of that of a central cooperative society estab- 
lished with the purpose of aiding all associated country co- 


operative societies had failed, the Government in 1898 extended 
as conformed to certain requirements not only 
State favor, but established a central cooperative credit society 
which should supply. direct, and control such financial aid as 
was necessary for the properly perform their 
Tunctions. 

Under this act such societies may be formed by local govern- 
ment administrative authorit by public corporations, or by 


to such s cieties 


local societies to 


ies, 


the Hungarian Central Cooperative Credit Society, with their 
sphere of activities limited to certain defined districts. A 
member's liability limited to five times the nominal value 
ef his stock. Loans are granted to members only. All mem- 
bers must be shareholders. While not a State institution, the 


society is under striet supervision by the State, and the presi- 
dent of the central society is appointed by the Crown. 

The State contributed to the fund of the central society 
1.000.000 ($208,000), and as a guaranty fund for the 
security of the society’s debentures a further sum of 3,000,000 
erowns ($609,000). 

The ss are exempt from trade taxes and certain stamp 
and other duties, while the central society is further exempted 
from payment of postage dues, 

The central society supplies the affiliated societies with capital 
for loans. The funds are derived from its capital, current de- 
posits, and so forth, and by issuing 4 and 44 per cent debentures 
based on bonds transferred to it by associated societies. 

In the 14 years of operation the number of societies formed 
has been 2,412, and its activities extend to more than half of 


Crowns 


societi 


a 


federation, and, finally, in return for a deferred (third) claim 
central cooperative credit society. The manipulation of these col 
loans is carried out by the last-named institute. 

The institute purchases estates for sale in small lots, 1 
church land holdings and subleases them to small farmers 
sumes control and management of entailed estates, loans n 
to parishes for acquiring common pasturage, and grants 
for the purpose of building agricultural laborers’ dwel 
For the two last-named purposes in 1912 it granted 
amounting to 3,800,000 crowns ($771,400) and 712,000 ¢1 
($144,586), respectively. 

The above account by no means covers all the activiti f 
the State in lending its financial aid to agriculture. Thus 
tion may be made of its subsidies granted to raise fund 
short-term personal credit to farmers, its aid to farm lal 
and others to buy their own homes, and many other like a 
ties too numerous to mention. 

ITALY. 


In Italy (Report of the Agricultural Credit Commissi: 
the Province of Saskatchewan, 1918, Regina, 1913, p. 78) ihe 
State has been obliged to make provision for rural credi 
Liguria, the Marches, Umbria, Latium, south Italy, and 
islands. It has passed a series of agricultural-credit 
notably that of July 7, 1901, authorizing the savings bank 
Bank of Naples to engage in rural credit business it 
southern Provinces of Italy and in Sardinia, and that of M 
29, 1906, creating a special rural credit section of the Bar 
Sicily. Other laws (Dec. 21, 1902; Mar. 81, 1904: Jum 
1906) dealt with the same problem in other sections. 

In Sardinia and the Basilicata the interest payable on 
term mortgages may not exceed 4 per cent, and advances 
used in the erection of cottages and improved farm buildings 
must be granted at 23 per cent. The State undertakes t 
the difference between this and the normal rate. 

The amounts which special laws place at tle dispo 
farmers in Italy, either through the State or 
and credit institutions, are: 


Savings | 


Li 
Central Provinces and Sardinia_-_-_~_- prec ates tic 29, OF 
I as serene ---—-~~ Sree = wielded wianels sata ae 
Southern Provinces and Sicily (provincial agricultural 
credit banks). ~———-~-- anes stniaiiiegiimiiininiinn cheedhd aides trainin eae, a 
Sardinia (Ademprivile banks) -~-~~~_- Sonata capa orlanaeieeadiaencasack”. Sane ) 
UI 5 ok ssl Ti le lb ae amie capataaaceamentaabad 2, 6¢ 
CI: sais ctl hens wicca Cimianen can cating cen qeinie te uanibeabiatinkigh leila - 2,00 
Latium wali icin dct to acre en enddlvtihig ae alee aleelasaleacieiniie 1, TO! 
CMe tnd The Cee... a eeeeen 30 
NI nt ecinsctntnciec te dissed ibn ats laa aang aaa ala ot 
I ices seicasiin cea ciliata ($14, 137, 250) 73, 2 
AGRARIAN CREDIT INSTITUTE OF LATIUM. 
[Statement by Mr. G. Venti, director.] 
[Agricultural cooperation and rural credit in Europe. Inforn 


secured by the American and United States Commission, Washin 


1913. (63d Cong., Ist sess., 8. Doc. No. 214, p. 28.)] 
The Agrarian Credit Institute of Latium was founded unde: 


provisions of a special law 10 years ago, which endowed the instit 
with a capital of 1,000,000 lire ($193,000). This sum has not ben 
given by the Italian Government, but the Government invited the Ba 
of Italy and the savings banks of Milan and Rome to provide the 
capital, The Bank of Italy contributed 500,000 lire ($96,500), 

















































































ines Bank of Milan 300,000 lire ($57,900), and that of Rome the 





S 
ing 200,000 Hre ($38,600). 
ior its charter the Bank of Italy can not donate money, so the 
1» Credit Institute of Latium must pay the bank on its annual 
a percentage proportionate to the capital provided. The rest 
profits belong to the agrarian institute for the formation of a 
“fund, which, in about 10 years, has reached the amount of 
) lire ($21,037). , 
\erarian Credit Institute of Latium may only transact business 
Provinee of Rome, and it supplies credit to agriculturists through 
vy of various cooperative organizations and associations. Much 
tivitv has been devoted to promoting the organization of such 
through which it carries on its work. Still another main branch 
ork has been that of educating the rural population to an 
nding of the use of credit, as when you get out to these small 
s and villages of one, two, and three thousand inhabitants you 
little understanding of financial or business methods. 
all rural banks and cooperative associations send their bills to 
rian Credit Institute of Latium, and the institute discounts 
charging 1 per cent more on the rate of discount. The inter- 
ssociation may also charge an additional 1 per cent, so that 
charge for the loan may not exceed per cent over the | 
the Bank of Italy. J 
rarian Credit Institute of Latium has been of great service to 
nee of Rome, as it supplies a large proportion of the money 
for agriculture. The loans made have to be repaid within one 
three years are allowed if the money is required for machinery 
k. The agrarian institute can also lend money directly to 
;, especially when the latter reside in a district where there | 
rative association. 
precautions may be taken to insure the safety of loans. For 
farmer comes to the office and states that he has prepared 
r sowing and requires money in proportion to the produce 
ted land will yield. The office sends an expert to investi 
nd out whether the investment is likely to prove safe for the 
1 in the event of a favorable report the loan is made. When | 
! t » comes a representative of the institute inspects the crop, 
he produce is sold the farmer pays the bill to the institute. 
» farmers ask for loans after harvesting, and in such cases 
secured by the produce of the land. 





RUSSIA, } 
11 eooperation and rural credit in Eurepe. Information 
y the American and United States Commission, Washington, 
63d Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. No. 214, pp. 237-259, passim.)] | 
id to rural credit in Russia takes on three different 
Virst, aid and subsidy to agricultural cooperative associ- 
second, capitalizing of land-mortgage banks, one for the 
try, another for the nobility; and, third, loans to those 
tural associations offering grain as security. 
and subsidies to cooperative agricultural societies were 
organized by the act of 1904, whereby there was 
ed in the State bank a general administration of small 
On January 1, 1907, the total amount of capital bor- 
from the State by these credit associations was 4,729,480 
2 789.64). 
ldition to advancing foundation capital and lil 
s lies from time te time to associations already organized, | 
‘also makes loans to them for definite periods to facili- | 
t their current transactions. According to the report of 
1, 1907, 990 credit associations had borrowed under 
7,591,640 franes ($1,465,186.52), and 841 loan and 
had borrowed under the same head 1,095,220 
($200,425.26). <All of these loans are personal or short- 
ns as distinguished from land-mortgage lIpans. 
Peasants’ Land Mortgage Bank is a Government institu- 
thorized to purchase land, divide and sell it directly to 
s, and to loan them money, holding the borrower, under 
policy. individually liable. During its existence it has 
pur sed and resold approximately 538,000,000 acres of land. 
e I edit system is most liberal. 
period of payment generally extends over a period of | 
irs. The rate of interest charged, including amortiza- 


f ot 


(S91 


id 


banks 


‘ tt per cent. The State bears any amount over this rate. 
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‘I nk had outstanding in January, 1912, bonds to the 
‘ Of 1,2238,588,015 rubles ($530,044,827.73). (The Russian 
} k for 1913. London (n. d.), p. 550.) 
Nobility Land Mortgage Bank performs the same func- 
Uons for the nobility as the Peasants’ Bank performs for its 
C Both banks received the same foundation capital from 
{ Crown. In January, 1912, there was outstanding on its 
: s issues of mortgage bonds 774,540,100 rubles ($3898,- 
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ldition to these governmental activities the Government, 
t] the Imperial Bank, grants loans through the associa- 
t king grain as security, thus preventing speculation in 
£ it the season when the producer is in urgent need of 
N ud is willing to sell his holding at almost any price. 
FINLAND, 
| Int. Inst. of Agr. Bull. of the Bureau of Economic and Social 


: Intelligence, 8d year, No. 10, October, 1912, Di 2G etal 
‘vo funds administered by the State treasury, “The Charity 
u fund” (Fattig og arbetshusfonden) and “ The Military 
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appropriated by the treasury was increased to 8,000,000 crowns 
($804,000). This law likewise was to continue in force for five 
years. When the law came up for revision again in 1909 the 
value of the property purchasable was again increased, this 
time to 8,000 crowns ($1,624), while the treasury made available 
annually 4,000,000 crowns ($1,072,000). In other respects the 
law has remained unchanged. The latest revision took place June, 
1914, at which time the law was reenacted for only three years 
instead of five, and the total available was 5,000,000 crowns 
($1,340,000). The borrower is required to pay interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum, and payments of principal and 
interest may be made by a system of equal annual installments. 

The law has been remarkably successful. The total number 
of peasant proprietors who, by the assistance of the State fund, 
became owners of their properties from 1900 to 1911, the latest 
report available, was 5,777. The State had loaned in all approx- 





imately 85,400,000 crowns ($6,907,200). That the State has 
been successful in permitting the younger farmers to establish 
themselves as owners is shown by the fact that 3,895 (71.6 per 


cent) of the 5,441 borrowers, concerning whom information is 
available, were between the ages of 25 and 40, and 1,274 (or 23. 


per cent) were from 40 to 50 years of age. Over four-fifths 
(82.2 per cent) of the purchasers of peasant properties were 
married, 

The average size of holding purchase was 3.16 hectares (7.81 
acres), under the law of 1899, but since 1904 there has been a 
gradual increase in the size of the farm purchased. Thus under 
the act of 1909 the purchase size was 4.22 hectares (10.42 
acres). An inquiry made by the board administering the State 


fund shows that the quality of the soil of the farm purchased 
has greatly increased from year to year. 

An inquiry by the administering officer also shows that the 
farmers on have been successful and compare 
favorably with those occupying other farms. 

The State feels that it has been well compensated for any loss 
which it may have suffered, and very few farms have been taken 
over by foreclosure the total losses 


ilthough 
amount to 10,000 crowns ($2,680), which of course, a mere 
bagatelle, 


these estates 


proceedings, ¢& 


S 
Amy 


Norway. 
STATE MORTGAGD BANK, 

A mortgage bank with a capital endowment from the State 
was established in Norway under the law of June 28, 1887, with 
later amendments (1892), and a somewhat extended revision 
in 1907. There had been one in existence, however, since 1851. 
The headquarters of the bank are at Christiania, with branches 
nt various places, as designated by the Crown. The capital 
endowment of the State is unrecallable until the dissolution of 
the bank. This capital amounted to 27,000,000 crowns ($7,- 
236,000) in 1912. One-fourth of the capital may be in Nor- 
wegian Government bonds payable in 80 to 80 years. The bank 
pays interest of 4 per cent upon this capital from the State 
after paying interest on its own money and its administration 
expenses. All net profits go to a reserve fund. 

The amount of the loan on any piece of property is limited 
to three-fifths of its value. The security in every case shall be 
a first mortgage up to 60 per cent of the value of the property 
mortgaged, the only claims taking precedence being State treas- 
ury dues, claims of the Bank of Norway, and public endowed 

un The term for any loan shall not exceed 40 years. Loans 

are repaid semiannually by a system of amortization. They 
may be recalled in case the security is diminished or because 
of default in payment of interest upon six weeks’ notice. A 
borrower may in installment payments by giving 
three months’ notice. 

The administration of the bank is in the hands of three direc- 
tors, two selected by Parliament and one by the Crown. 

A report on the operations of the bank covering the period 


rease 


his 


1910-1912 (Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1913, p. 
124) shows that it was in possession of assets amounting to 
912. 7890,.275.98 erowns ($56,914,095.26), of which 191.986,143.08 
erowns ($51,450,486.33) was the balance of loans outstanding 


on December 81, 1912. 

On its capital the administration ex] 
1911, and 1912 were, respectively, 184,445 crowns ($49,432.26), 
185,207 cr ($49,685.48), and 192,890 crowns ($51,694.52), 
or 0.785 per cent, 0.699 per cent, and 0.714 per cent, for each of 
the years mentioned. 


nses for the years 1910, 


wns 


Rar 








I ddit te nks in Norway there was 
created by act bank making a specialty of 
lonning money ni rs and for building purposes. 
The duty of th yank is te ake loans to those of moderate 
nD s on the guaranty of a town or commune. The purpose of 
such | is to be for the improvement of certain small hold- 
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ings and for the purchase of large estates to be cut up into 

small holdings. The interest on such loans is not to exceed 93 

per cent—the law also loans at 4 per cent money for building 

purposes. The State guarantees any loan and furnishes tha 
capital in amount determined by Parliament. The total amount 
of the bank’s outstanding loans may not exceed six times the 

amount of its capital. The outstanding securities or bonds 0} 

the bank shall run for a term of not less than 30 years nor 

over 80. They are to be withdrawn gradually by a system of 
public lots. 

Loans to borrowers are made to individuals in cash, repay 
in semiannual installments, with no payments for the firs! 
years; but payments must be completed in 42 years there: 
The bank is given summary powers to proceed in case of default 
of payment on six weeks’ notice. All interest on installments 
not met at date due is collectible at 5 per cent interest. Follovw- 
ing are the principal conditions for a loan: First, citizen 
second, moderate means—that is, being in possession of property 
of 1,500 crowns ($402) or less; third, taxable property of at 
least 50 are (1.24 acres), improved or arable and not over 200 
are (4.94 acres); fourth, loan not in excess of 3,000 c gy 
($804), of which not over 2,000 crowns may be on the ground 
value, 

The security for each loan is twofold: First, as indicated 
above, the guaranty of the commune wherein the land is 
ated; and, second, the requirement of a first mortgage on the 
property on which the loan is made. The amount of the loan 
is up to nine-tenths of the value of the land and improve ts 
or nine-tenths of the purchase value of any property purchased 
by the borrower. 

The supervision of the loan is in the hands of the loca 
mittee of inspection and is guaranteed by the commune. 
being passed upon by the commune the loan is paid by the bank 
to the local communal treasury, which in turn passes it over to 
the borrower. 

The actual management of the bank is in the hands of the 
directors of the Norwegian mortgage bank described above. In 
each locality there is sent a supervising committee of three to 
seven members to inform the directors of the bank as t 
value of all property offered as security. 

The bank has been very successful in its operation. (S 
Meddelelser, Christiania, 1914, No. 1, p. 8.) Since the ti 
was established—October 1, 1903—up to June 30, 1913, it has 
advanced in all approximately 32,000,000 crowns ($8,576,010) 
of which approximately 2,000,000 crowns ($536,000) have bee 
repaid. At the above date there was outstanding 29,954.95: 
crowns ($8,027,935.44) ; by means of this fund 22,600 loans have 
been placed, making possible the purchase of 13,140 small hold- 
ings and 9,460 homes by their owners. The fund has, in j 
not been sufficient to meet the applications for loans. 

The bank has been very successful in reaching the sma a- 
tive farmer, one-third of its loans having been made in amounts 
of 1,000 crowns ($268) or less, while a trifle over one-half 
been above that amount, but not over 2,000 crowns ($5386) 

SWEDEN, 

[Sweden; its people and its industry. Historical and statistical 
book, published by order of the Government. Edited by Gustay Lund- 
barg, first actuary at the Royal Swedish Central Bureau of 8t 
Stockholm, 1904, pp. 598-603 et passim.] 

Mortgage credit for farmers and landowners in Sweden 
the control of the State and rests upon State subvention, granted 
in bonds whose value is so stable as to put them on th I 
with Swedish State bonds. The mortgage-loan business as early 
as 1668S was put into the hands of the Bank of Sweden, but, 
owing to the fact that this line of business was entiré 
compatible with an ordinary banking business, tying res: es 
up for too long a time, it was deemed advisable to est: 
special mortgage-credit associations, the first of which 1s 
established in 1886. These were at first independent, pi 
associations organized to secure loans on the amortizatio1 - 
tem of repayment for their members on the security of a first 
mortgage of the landed property of their members. 

And here a very natural consequence of competition ii 
mortgage-loan business arose, namely, rivalry in the share 
ket, with its mischievous consequences. This led to the « 
lishment of the General Mortgage Bank of Sweden in 1861. 
purpose of its organization was to create a central instil 
to negotiate all loans to secure funds for the mortgage so 
For this purpose a loan of 6,000,000 crowns ($1,608,000 
made over by the Bank of Sweden on the security of mor , 
in landed property. The bank was also given a monopo! I 
issuing bonds on the basis of the mortgage securities hel 
it from the local societies, while the State further handed 
to it 8,000,000 crowns ($2,144,000) in Government bonds 
1890, or about 31 years later, this amount was increased to 
30,000,000 crowns ($8,040,000), 
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tion is distinctly in the hands of the} 
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voting on the question shall vote in favor of granting to women 
such equal rights, the same shall thereupon be deemed estab- 
lished, anything in the constitution or laws of such State to the 
contrary notwithstanding,’ report the resolution and recommend 
that it be adopted. 

“The spirit of the constitutions of the several States is that 
the question of woman suffrage shall be decided by the voters in 
such States; but in a very large majority of the States this 
spirit is made inoperative because of the restricted machinery 
provided for giving it expression, and the voters of the State 
ure prevented from exercising this their constitutional right by 
cumbersome and ineffectual legislative machinery. The _ bar- 
riers which must be overcome before the people may express 
their will amount in many instances to a prohibition against 
them of such expression. In many States two successive legis- 
latures must be passed, in some instances by a majority vote, 
in some by two-thirds, and in others by three-fourths, before 
the voters may express themselves upon the proposition. In 
ome instances after the legislative barrier has been passed, a 
majority of all the people voting at an election must vote upon 
the proposition. In some instances two-thirds of all the votes 
cast are necessary to its adoption; in others, three-fifths of all 
voting. And in one State after passage through the legislature 
by a three-fourths vote in each house such an amendment must 
be accepted by three-fourths of all the people yoting in the 
Whole State and two-thirds of all voting in each and every in 
dividual county. Indeed, if nine-tenths of all the people in all 
the counties except one voted for such an amendment and in 
one county one-half of 1 per cent less than two-thirds of the 
voters in such county voted for such an amendment, then it 
would fail to become law. 

‘Such 
this State constitution, but to the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion itself, 

“This amendment would insure uniformity of law. It is in 
no Way restrictive of the rights of the people in the various 
States; it is not adverse to the doctrine of State rights. There 


is no right inherent in a legislature. The members of the legis- 
latures are the representatives of the people themselves, and by 


no stretch of the imagination could an added privilege to the 
people of the States be regarded as an invasion of the rights of 
the legislatures. This amendment does not direct the only way 
the peopie shall decide this question, it simply provides an 
additional means. 

“In one State of the Union, and only one, the legislature may 
decide the question of suffrage without submission to the voters 
of the State. There the right would not be taken from the 
legislature; it might decide, but in addition to that, if the 
legislature fails or refuses so to do, the people may, at their 
pleasure, decide it for themselves. This amendment is in ac- 
cordance with the broadest ideals of democracy. 

“In effect the passage of the suffrage amendment by the 
Nation's Congress would give the cause a tremendous advance 
from coast to coast. Without further delay the legislatures in 
every State in the Union would give dignified and simultaneous 
consideration to suffrage, and at the same time create an over- 
whelming cumulative impetus to the movement, increasing 


a provision is repugnant not perhaps to the spirit of | 
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will be able to decide this question when and how they want 
to without asking their Representatives for permission. 


“This amendment will either directly or 


means of bringing a great number of new States 
suffrage ranks and will so increase suffrage activity that 
effect can not be overestimated. 


“For these reasons we recommend that the Senate ji 


resolution be adopted.” 
In order to ascertain the methods of amending the vari 
State constitutions, I have requested the Legislative Refere: 
Division of the Library of Congress to prepare the following 
table, which I shall print as a part of my remarks: 


RUNGE s occ dee | 
California.......... 
Colorado.........-- 
( ; | 


onnecticut 


Delaware. 
Florida 
Georgia.... 


BIOS cok csddcwans | 
a 
DS in cckulotenan 
Kansas 
Kentucky ......... 
FO | 
Maine 


Maryland. . 
Massachusetts... 





New York 


North Ca 








South Carolina.... 
South Dakota..... 
Tennessee 





suffrage activity inestimably. Federal sanction would dignify 
this great movement so vital to one-half of the entire citizen- 
ship of the United States. 

“The ratification of this amendment would mean that at least 
o6 States would have already experienced effective suffrage 
activity, and the effect would be the same as if the legislature 
of every State in the Union had already passed a State suffrage 
amendment. The hard, laborious, and ofttimes impossible task 
of getting by the State legislatures would be accomplished and 
the battle two-thirds won. 

“The State-rights doctrine is the great objection that is 
raised to Federal issues that come before Congress. It is 
recognized as a valid objection by Members of Congress, and 
many Members from the North feel that they owe to Members 
from the South the courtesy of refraining from interference 
in matters vital to the South. Moreover, the question of 
State rights, when carefully analyzed with relation to the suf- 
frage question, is really the great race problem, and this prob- 
lem is no longer confined to the South, but is one seriously 
in the minds of Senators and Representatives from Western 
States, having to deal intimately and immediately with the 
race question growing out of immigration or attempted immi- 
gration to our shores by the Asiatic. This resolution is in no 
way embarrassing to those statesmen and citizens who have to 
face this problem, but it leaves the State free to act as a State 
upon this question at such time as the people themselves decide 
they are ready. Under this resolution the voters of the States 
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28 per cent in two-thirds of congressional districts. 


1815 per cent in State and 5 per cent in two-fifths of counties. 

4 Constitutional convention only can propose amendments. 

1s Two-thirds of vote on measure. 

16 No amendments oftener than once in 5 years. 

17 For certain ameudments, including elective franchise, three-fourths of elect 
voting in State, two-thirds of those voting in each county. 

18 25 per cent in one-half counties. 

1910 per cent in State and 5 per cent in one-half counties. 

0 Three-fifths of vote on measure. 

21 No amendments oftener than once in 6 years. 

22 Only at regular sessions. 

23 No amendments oftener than once in 10 years, 
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APPENDIX TO THE 





EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE, 
Column I. Legislature: Shows whether the vote of one legislature or 
successive legislatures Is necessary to the proposal of an amend- 


9 Legislative vote: Shows the vote in the legislature neces- 





nn 

the proposal of an amendment, The indicated proportion ig & 
rtion of the ‘“‘ members elected” to each house, except in the fol- 

States: Connecticut—First proposal, ‘‘ Majority of the house of 
sentatives ’ ; second proposal, “ Two-thirds of each house.” IZdaho—~ 
thirds of all the members of each of the two houses.” Maine— 


thirds of both houses.” Massachusetts—‘ Majority of the sen- 
ind two-thirds of the members of the house of representatives 


and yoting” on the amendment. Minnesota—‘ Majority of 
uses of the legislature.” Mississippi—‘* Two-thirds of each 


’. “a two-thirds vote of each house, respectively.” North Caro- 
‘ Three-fourths of each house.”’” Vermont—First proposal, senate, 
of two-thirds of its members.” Wyoming—‘ Two-thirds of all 
bers of each of the two houses.” 
mn 8. Restrictions: Shows the restrictions 
upon the proposal of amendments. 
( nn 4. Election: Shows the election at which the voters act upon 
endment which has been proposed. 


imposed in certain 


in 5. Popular vote: Shows the popular vote required to adopt 
ndment., 

( n 6. Initiative: Shows the percentage of the voters of the 

St which must act in order to propose an amendment by initiative. 


EXPLANATION OF 


jority of the persons voting on the amendment, 

Majority of the persons voting at the election. 

Next general election. 

Next general election unless legislature orders a special election. 


SIGNS. 


M 





» to be fixed by the legislature. 
R. M rity of the persons voting for representatives. 
S il election. 
< R. Next election for senators and representatives. 
M. Next annual town meeting. 
t regular election after adjournment of legislature, or a special 
‘ n not less than six months after adjournment. 


lustrate the difficulty of amending State constitutions in 
to obtain woman suffrage, this table shows 

That in 15 States affirmative action at two successive 

; of the legislature is necessary in order that a proposed 
nt may be submitted to a vote of the qualified electors. 

Hampshire amendments may be submitted only by a 

nal convention. 

1. That in 20 States a two-thirds vote of each house 
the legislature is required in order to submit amendments. <A 
ree-fifths vote is necessary in 6 States. The constitution of 

usetts provides that a majority of the upper house and 
t hirds of the lower house may submit amendments. Ver- 

requires a two-thirds vote of the State senate on the first 
l. New Mexico makes it practically impossible to subunit 
l-suffrage amendment by requiring a three-fourths vote 
Ol ¢ h house. 

Third. That 11 States have restrictions either as to the num- 
amendments that may be submitted at an election or the 
y with which the people may vote to change the State 
tion. In Illinois and Indiana proposed changes must be 
lered one at a time. The people of Kentucky may vote on 
ndments at the same election, but not oftener than once 
years. The constitutions of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
iy be altered only once in 5 years, Tennessee once #n 

and Vermont once in 10 years. 
That in nine States a majority of the votes cast at 
tion are required in order to amend the constitution. 
ns that the ballots of all those who fail to vote 

l against the proposed cl The vote on amendments 

small, so that this condition is practically equivalent 
two-thirds vote which is required in New Hampshire. 
itution of New Mexico approaches the limit of con 
n that: State an amendment affecting the elective 


are 


lange. 


must receive a three-fourths vote in the State and | 
, of two-thirds in each county. 
tutional amendments may be proposed by initiative 


sin 11 States, the required percentages being 8 per cent 
States, 10 per cent in two States, and 15 per cent in three 
{ understand that the 25 per cent requirement in North 
makes the initiative method of amending the constitu- 
that State practically inoperative. 
its of the plan proposed in the Shafroth-Palmer reso- 
eserve careful consideration by Congress. The Senate 
dy voted on a resolution identical in language with the 
| resolution which we are now considering. In that body 
posed amendment failed, as it will in this House, for 
\ two-thirds majority. While I sincerely hope that the 
iot far distant when this particular amendment may be 
1 to the States, yet I must in all frankness say that the 
ts for early action are not encouraging. Under the cir- 
es, therefore, I feel justified in bringing to the atten- 
the House this well-conceived compromise, which ought 
et the fears of the advocates of State rights, while at the 
time it makes easy the way for an extension of woman 





suffrage by the will 
United States. 
I realize that it has been fow 


an appeal to the entire | 
order to receive thei 
easier to discuss the que 


the 


tives of the people who have 
State legislature. 
people do not seek to 
great body of voters who 





final arbiters of a question of thi 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. 11 


advisable 








In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
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Tuesde January 19, 19105, 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, owing to nu 
over fourth-class post offices in my 4d ct 1 
misunderstanding of the civil-service rul ipplied 
of post offices I am extending my remar 1 the 
I may publish a letter of the Second Assistant Px 
eral construing the ecivil-service regulations appl 
class post offices. Many of my friends seeking the 
do not understand why the Member of Congress ¢ 
them appointed without regard to rules gover! 
by examination. 

Mr. White, of Canon, sent me a petition of patr 
petition recited, in part, that these petition v 
the fact that they were represented C ! 
could petition, and one who would have regard for 
The oflice at Canon being a fourt gs off 
that these good citizens petitioning me |} eB 
their postmaster, I wrote the Post G “al 
and his reply I now insert in the Recor 

T 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, W hinato dD. ¢ 

DreaR Mr. Burwt I'w fr s 
ters, Which they inf | Wel ( 
jion 

One of these constituents s i pet 
of the office. Tle ma he ie stat 

“These petiti iend 
when signing th el i they had 
they could appeal W ld consider 

The letter sent } Civil S ( 
mean by this con t t of 
the Member of Con 3 ni! 

l constr ion to be {| 
} n | ced I 2) j 
t ir f 
vy ft I On Lh 
. of th ( ' IAT } 
I 11 ol 
i l P , I 
pointment ni t \ 7 7n 
wl \ vd L’¢ { lL) 
th 1 ri 
he ds, I n n 
Ss ( I The P ) 
Co jon t P ) I 
tion it de 

It 1 t is ( 

ion and the I 0 D 
} other Memb f ce I 
| mision sending ou te 
1 Om ] irtl it it t 
from the eligibles 

Please let me ’ ! 

Yours, Vv t 
| Hon. S§. J. Tri 
| My Dear Mr. Trt 
| beg to advise that tl ( 
| for the selection of 
nished by the Civil S ( 

It is desired that t 
less good and valid 
that this would not 
a <1 


rating be ch n, 
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the inadvisability 
may be selected, 

In no case should the second or third eligible be chosen unless the 
appointment of one of the highest standing eligibles has been shown to 
be inadvisable from the standpoint of the greatest efficiency in the Postal 
Service 


of his appointment. In such case the third eligible 


In accordance with your request the inclosures which accompanied 

your letter are herewith returned. 
Sincerely, yours, DANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. Speaker, the language used in this decision naturally 
causes many contests to be filed protesting against the first 
eligible, making charges as set out in the Roper letter. You will 
note the statement of the Post Office Department that the first 


on the list shall be selected unless cause be shown why such 
selection should not be made. This responsibility of showing 
cause rests upon the patrons. No reasonable man would expect 
the Representative in Congress to assail with personal charges 
the applicants making best mark and second-best mark through- 
out his district. What does he personally know susceptible of | 
proof against true and tried citizens that he would be justified 
in making wholesale charges against the many applicants? The | 
great majority of post offices in my district are fourth-class | 





offices. All offices paying less than $1,000 are fourth class, and 
the selection is made by civil-service examination except a few 
very small offices selected by an inspector. The first, second, and 


third class offices pay over $1,000. Nominations for postmasters 
at first, second, and third class offices are made by the Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and his selection is usually appointed dur- 
ing the Democratic administration, but the situation is very 
different in the selection of postmasters for fourth-class offices. 

My inability to have all my friends and constituents who 
apply appointed to positions grieves me inexpressibly. If I have 
made mistakes at first, second, and third class offices, then I 
must bear the full responsibility of such mistake, but when my 
friends censure me for the application of civil-service rules to 
fourth-class offices the censure is unjust. 

One office has a disappointed applicant who was my sup- 
porter, but he failed to make suflicient rating on examination to 
obtain an eligible standing. He knew he could not be appointed, 
but I have been informed that he immediately became disgusted 
with my record in Congress and proceeded to show his disap- 
proval of same by voting against me for Congress at the next 
tion and east his vote for a person very objectionable to the 
southern people as an officeholder. It does not seem just to hold 
me responsible for the fact that he failed on examination and 
an applicant who did not support me made the highest mark and 
received the appointment. 

Another office presented an applicant who supported me, but 
on account of residence eligibility I advised against making the | 
application in writing and contested the eligibility of this appli- 
cant in the Post Office Department. ‘This was known to patrons 
as well as by applicant. The applicant insisted on standing | 
examination, made the highest rating, and was appointed. Many | 
patrons familiar with my attitude immediately found objections 
to my record in Congress and expressed their disapproval by 
striking my name from the party ticket. They objected to the | 
new postmaster, but refused to file any kind of objections. 
Ancther office presents a few voters who threaten me with po- 
litical destruction because an active supporter made the highest 
rating and a nonsupporter made the second on the list, and it 
is expected of me that I express a desire to have the nonsup- 
porter second on the list appointed. Yet those criticizing me 
know that there are four other offices in the same county where 
the first on the list was appointed postmaster. 

One postmaster seeking reappointment assails me bitterly be- 
cause he must give up the office. The fects are that he has been 
a postmaster of the Republican administration 16 years. Over | 
his own signature he says he yoted against the Democratic na- 
tional ticket in 1912 and also votes against the State Democratic 
ticket. Furthermore, he says he intends to continue to do so. 
Still he thinks the President, against whom he voted, and the | 
Democratic Party, for which he claims no allegiance, should | 
maintain him, a Republican administration postmaster, in office | 
in the South. To the party and President he tried to defeat he | 
appeals to give him reappointment and has alienated many of 
my friends in his community because he expected me to see 
that he was reappointed as a personal and political friend. 

A prominent citizen and friend at another oflice wrote me, 
strongly urging the appointment of the applicant finally selected. | 
In a few days thereafter the Republican appointee applied for 
reappointment. The prominent citizen then wrote me, strongly 
urging the reappointment of the Republican administration post- 





master. This postmaster refused openly to vote the Demo- | 
cratic national ticket, contributed to the Republican campaign | 
funds d secured his appointment by very objectionable meth- | 
ods to the southern citizen. T refused my friend’s request. He 


then applied for the oflice himself and receiving no encourage: | 








| Endeavor, 231 feet long, 41 feet wide, 7 feet deep 


| I can not of course say cefinitely 
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ment he proceeded to withdraw and indorse the fourth appli- 
cant. When the appointment was made and I nominated his 
first selection, he wrote me that he would help to bring about 
my defeat on account of the “ dirty deal” given the patrons of 
that office by my selection, and he has exerted himself to make 
good his threats. 

A prominent applicant at a certain office proposed to the 
other applicant to retire from the contest if the other applicant 
would pay him monthly a specified amount of the salary. He 
was to do no work for the Government at the post office, and 
yet was willing to receive a portion of the Government salary. 
His proposition was rejected. Furthermore, this prominent 
applicant was not appointed. He writes letters to prospective 
candidates seeking opposition to me and asserts that the record 
in Congress of the Representative from the eighth Georgia is so 
very bad that an immediate change is demanded by the people, 
and that a man of high integrity should be elected. 

Mr. Speaker, the civil-service regulations applied to post 
offices in making selection are new and untried by the people. 
The regulations are sometimes not understood, and I thought 
it wise and proper to publish the letter of the Post Office Depart 
ment with these comments, that this information in this pub] 
Way may reach those interested, and that efrors prevalent in 
the minds of some citizens may be corrected. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 


OF 


P. BORLAND, 


MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit some rece 
statements showing the progress of navigation on the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and the mouth of the river. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

KANSAS CITY Missourrt River NAVIGATION Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., January 5, 191 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BorLanp, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sia: For your information, beg to advise that we have handled 


this season a total of 14,000 tons of merchandise on the Miss 
River, the entire movement amounting to 5,300,000 ton-miles. j 


shows an increase of 40 per cent over the 1913 season. 

The 1914 fleet consisted of the steel-hull. steamers Advance (st 
wheel towboat), 600 horsepower; A. M. Scott (twin-screw towboat), G00 
horsepower ; Chester (twin-screw packet), 700 horsepower; and th 
lowing all-steel, cargo-box barges: 


Alpha, 200 feet long, 36 feet wide, 8 feet deep 
Beta, 200 feet long, 36 feet wide, 8 feet deep 
Gamma, 156 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep_____________~- 
Delta, 156 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep____ 
Iipsilon, 156 feet long, 30 feet wide, & feet deep__ ) 
Handy, 100 feet long, 21 feet wide, 6 feet deep__ am aiaaiaacn 20) 
Open steel barge Delaware, 135 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep_ { 





Total barge capacity_-_- 5, § 


Plus freight capacity packet Chester____ 


This capacity is predicated upon a draft of 6 feet, and is 
to reduction during lower stages of the river. 

Our experience has taught us the necessity for using “ light 
during the low-water season. These are decked steel barges (wilt! 
eargo house) of relatively small size, one of which can accompany ¢ 
tow without the expenditure of much power, to be used for lighteri 
cargo from the larger barges to enable the tow to pass over any sliall 
crossing which may develop. Transfer of freight to the lighters can 
performed while the tow is under way and before reaching any shall 
crossing that may be reported. Without this arrangement, you 
understand, the loaded draft of our barges is limited to a few in 
less than the depth of water over the one or two shallowest crossing 
and there are usually only one or two troublesome crossings to cont 
with on each trip during low-water season. 

During good stages of water these lighters or flats will accompa 
tows to carry structural steel, reinforcing iron, lumber, logs, 
wheat, and such freight as does not require careful protection from ¢ 
elements. They will also be equipped with oil tanks below deck 
carry fuel oil for the towboats, giving each power boat a greater stea 


Total freight-carrying capacity of fleet__ .- 6, 100 





sac 


| ing radius of fuel and enabling us to bunker all fuel at the chea| 


supply market. We have requested bids on, and expect to put in s« 
ice carly this season, four of these lighters, each with a carrying 
pacity of 200 tons, thereby increasing the total capacity of om 
to 6,950 tons. This additional equipment will also enable us to hand 
structural steel and iron, logs, lumber, and other low-grade comm 
ties which can not now be handled profitably in our cargo-box barst 
The matter of an additional towboat is being considered, and, w 
at this time, 1 am of the opinion 


will be authorized by the board. 

Our towboat Advance was equipped with new machinery and 
last spring, and owing to delay on the part of the engine and | 
builders we were unable to have the boat ready for service bet 






















































































st 1. Most of the season’s freight was therefore carried by the 
Chester and barges towed by only the A. M. Scott. 

nnage was also affected by business depression following the 
k of the War in Europe. Early in the season and until the war 
we handled 3,800 tons of export flour; after that, not a pound. 
vement of dry goods dropped to practically nothing for a time, 
rehants waiting for the cotton market to hit bottom before 
¢ their orders; and all other lines were more or less affected. 
ie . it offsetting this loss of regular tonnage, we had been gradu- 
idening the scope of our service, increasing the number of cus- 
and lines of commodities so that we are now serving a great 
re industries with a greater diversity of freight, and thus 
( trating the feasibility and economy of river transportation to 

1m shippers. 
rd of actual miles traveled by the different boats during 1913 

14 is as follows: 








1913 | 1914 


NIE ae reine dn a en Le ca ws adn ete 5,712} 4,803 
Oe: aa soe a conscdakesucueke otal hdataier tena a ten es 5,750 | 10,000 
Gea nce suaeken eon ced cau euknn cancenaee onus 7,344 | 7,344 

pi ae eles ca dei ie uantemencandeeenes 18,806 | 22,147 


ill note that with the towboat Advance in service only a part 
1914 season an increase of 3,341 traveled miles s shown. 
I 1914 with the 1913 season, the following percentages 





Is 


Ne 





may be of interest: 
Per cent. 
increase oe eas ame - 10) 
| increase fh re eek : 4 2 : sa SO 
Il r increase (to0wbOG@t) ..........1... eS ae p oo 
| I ease te PEED ees eel < : li 
l 1iomy increase— ; 7 ee A are = 13 


pring of tariffs with the Atlas Trans 


1914 we filed joint 


Co., operating a monthly towboat and barge service between 
ins and St. Louis; this enabled us to move some fre it all 





New Orleans to Kansas City at SO per 


moved all-water from Brazil 


cent of the rail 
to Kansas City. 





me coffee 





will naturally grow as the Mississippi River service is im 
1 sailings made more frequent. 

w endeavoring to establish through water rates in com 

Panama Canal lines and the Mississippi River between 


fic coast 





1 Paci points to give our people the advantage 
l rates on canned goods and west « commodities. 
nent work which the Government has done on the Mis 
‘y satisfactory and has been of great benefit to naviga 
a few day as soon as it is received, I will forward you a 
of our oldest and m you 


ast 


ost 


! experienced pilots, giving 
t benefits resulting from the work already accomplished 


l 





il audit will be completed to-morrow and I will then 1 
nual statement Roughly, we have on hand $354,000 cash 
a few hundred other accounts receivable 
terminals, shipyards, and other equipment ; 
D000 ; ued interest on deferred 











plies, $2 accr 





stock pi 





50,000, and various smaller box ecounts, 
ription collections to December amounted to $995, 
sire information on any points not here covered, pleas 








ll be fur 
truly, 


1ished promptly. 
yours, 

A. W. MACKIRB, 
issistant to the President. 


You probably realize that we suffer more or less channel trouble 


ter scason, due to the fact that the United States Govern 
ent work must of necessity be cat d on during the 





ason and while we are operating through the stretches of 
improvement. For instance, we lost a great deal of time 
Isbell on this account. Three wing dikes were constructed 
h bank of the river, across the channel we had been running, 



























iter to the south, or rock, shore. As these dikes were 
nto the river, the le st being 1,500 feet, our boats were 
and farther tow: the south shore, around the end of 
1 finally foreed us into about 3 feet of water. ‘his 
! of trouble until such time as the channel “ made” along 
that is, until such time as sufficient sand and drift was 
chind the dikes to build up dams high enough to force a 
of water in the desired direction. Of such things, of 
t complain, as the temporary interference with naviga 
he avoided; but I cite this for your information, as show 
reason why it is difficult to operate profitably during 

on a river which is undergoing improvement. 
season is apparently less than that of last season, but 
in the work are more than ever convinced of eventual 
enterprise, and feel encouraged over th ‘neral develop- 
equipment is in prime condition; we ar y proud of our 
if there are any better on the inland waters, we have 
to find them—and we hope and expect to “ get over the 





on of normal conditions. 
As We 3 
HE COMMERCE OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY OF 
H ALL-WATER SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST VIA THI 
Al 
Mr. R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner, the Com 


( » of Kansas City, to Mr. W. D. Wells, jr., traffic manager 

Hickey Clay Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo., relative to 

upon the commerce of the trans-Mississippi territory of the 

all-wa service from coast to coast via the Panama Canal. 

n. WILLIAM P. Bortanp at heari n the subject of the 

nt of tl Missouri River before Committee on Rivers 
House of Representatives, December 14, 1914. 

THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF KANSAS CITY, 





ue f Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 191}. 
, 1), WELLS, Jr., 
Manager W. 8. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ee Sir: Referring to your telephone call of last evening respecting 


¢ of telegrams between your Mr. Walter 8S. Dickey and Mr, W. P, 
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Trickett, traffic director of 





k the Minneapolis Civil and ¢ rerce A ’ 
tion, relating to the impending nati i ind har 

Washington, to which I understar I X wi ea de 

Kansas City, together with other gentlemen. ¢ eure furt 

tion in the way of nati il aid fre ( ress f Missouri Ri i 


provement: 


It seems perfectly clear, in view of 1 t t itened InSCco! ital 
freight-rate disturbances, due to t ling of the Panama Canal, that 
the question of inland waterway im) vement 1 this country must 
become an issue of transcending import at once to the ti M 


sippi section and indeed the 


Nation. 
Through I 






































water service from coast to coast vi t! inal |} n 
a reality less than 90 days, but the sworn evid afare + | 
state Commerce Commission in its four ction ises, N 7 OS 
ete., Wherein the transcontinental ire seckin f a t 
from the provisions of the commissik Irth t i rae N { 
= the Spokane rate cases, is conclusive that exceedingly gr 
has recently been given to water transport mand that tl 
of this country is bound to largely drift to the seaboard and G t 
territory, to the detriment and distress of inland communitle 

So. as the trans-Miss ippi section is cor rned, whi ‘ 
been in ‘enjoyment of rates via rail to the Pacific st t 
as tavorable ; the Atlantic seaboard. w I nor nf nted \y 
possibility of a material handicap ag: t us in f it rates f 
of coast-to-coast traffic tributary to an service even ‘ 
Interstate Commerce Con mission e ncelude that rat to »-CA j ; 
mountain territory from the Missouri \ ind east mav not i 
by the adjustments whi tl \ ea , : tted t { 
competition with the water carriers for t n it ad 
propose to exactly meet the port to-] $ \ 

The rail carrie | to « ! Ni \ to 
San Francisco thar ( hive | 1 ¢ f t w t ¢ 
the rates via the hip 1 t I 1 Hy iil | 
as much as 0 OO pel t of the WW “d 
Witer carricrs For « p! { I i ) | M 
River to New York, inc \ ( i iI 
nd Puget Sound, port cities, is SO cent ) ) is, ( t 
steamship line re q n te of 40 doi te 

ently. 

This pr duct i I i t i } At ¢ 1 
oard, and manifest he inte facture rb t f 
ference in freight rates 100 ) it 1 ord ! A ] lown 
on the Pacific coast im competition with Atlant 7s 
turers The carrie y w ill 1 permitted y the |] 
Commerce Commission to nad nv ret part 
traffic that doe not | t j 

The zone of ea infl ( loes mm top at t Atlant } 
but extends inland a \ ( i 
to-day on ¢n d f GO «ee | 100 i 
based upon tl ce f rat t | ist 
to New York, thence yi i} it 0 nt . 
Missouri River 

The trans-Mississippi 1 f 
in freight-rate adjustn $ Al f 
forcefully in th ) t in N 
tional Government to ( ' 
inland-waterway syste! 1 
by doi . follow the ‘ 
constructio f the 1 Car 

There can no longer be any doubt about t t tion to w . 
refer and the effect nm the M 
tory of tl throug] Wate t 
Panama Canal 

During the calendat 1913 ! f ’ 
opening of the nal t l t 
covered by the t ~ t rai | 
Interstate Com ce ¢ ra f e 
case opinion was 421 ) i 
tory north of the Ohio 1 Votor I I 
f the sar commodi 537.609 1 i 
represents those articles mo ! f 
and cover t or t t | } 
nited in t | I ( ‘ 

i Schec Cc ¢ vwlitic 

Vr} ) 1 in t ] 
a carrying « { of 1,2 Jt 
without t lit 
last Septe! col re tl 
Tine ‘ ik I t l 
additior rrying room ! O7.476 \ 
effect 1 canal pen 
the month of Septem! 1014, is 
annual tonna oC pon 1 ‘ b ot t] { 1 f " 

It is a matter of record that for the ye 191 11 
a little Il than e-twelft t | 
route moved in the month of Se; 
) ll trate 1 ‘ { t 
rates vi vate ! t 

eel, carload f 1 « t 
num . i i 
the opening of t I 
Tl 1 servi er dt 
the opening of t ( 

yhi nd from B i | 
I 1¢ i rat i ] 
i 16 I akir 1 t 
rate of 46 nts } Pree ‘ . | 
have been operating t 
San Francisco ut t ( 
the sea route, or 9 cents | 
vin New York 

This is a fai ex 
shows that the inter 
will find it difficult, 
and adjacent to th i 1G 
that inland manufactu! 
coast from their pre t nland i 
either to abandon tl Pac t 
the seaboard or Gulf coast 

Therefore it seems proper to say that the inter: t 
policy of Congress toward inland wat 
way to a broad, comprehensive plan of 
lem which the Panama Canal has introduced n 
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equilibrium of natural, commercial, and industrial development of the 
c t large 

fie undersigned, together with representatives of Minneapolis, St. 
Pa ! other Missouri River territory cities, has followed very closely 
th nt proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
! ted out the disast and destructi which would follow the 
lite: ipplication of the commission's order in the Spokane cases upon 
th lucts and commerce of this section and that has been fully 


d to the commission. 


But this territory is blessed with natural arteries of transportation 






repre itativ a impending N¢ mal Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in Washington may well greater insistance 
t n ever before, that the National Gover iter upon the work 
of | ecting the commerce-carrying functi 
yours, very truly, 
R. D. SANGSTER, 
Transportation Commissioner, 
Personal,] Tne COMMERCIAL CLUB OF KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 191}. 
Mr. O. V. Wn : 
Care of Ryley-Wilson Grocery Co., City. 

Lt Sir: In connection with your trip as a delegate to the National 
Ri s and Harbors Congress in Washington, D. C., next week, I invite 
your attention to the inclosed copy of communication, 

Yours, very truly, 
R. D. SANGSTER, 


Transportation Commissioner, 





The following account of a shinment of coffee from Brazil to 
Kansas City by water appears in the Kansas City Star of 
October 7, 1914: 

Just 59 days after leaving Brazil a shi nt of coffee consigned to 
the Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn Coffee Co. reached the municipal wharf in 
a barge of the boat line company. In that time it never touched land. 
At the New Orleans wharf it was transferred to a Mississippi River 
barge and thence to one of the boat line’s barges at St. Le s. A savin 

f treight rates of 20 per cent over the water and rail route was 
effected, The recent extension of marine insurance to Mississippi River 
cargoes has op iup the new route for South American imports, 


The “ Pork Barrel.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


\E 


HON. JOHN 


OF NORTH 


HW. SMALL, 


CAROLINA, 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing a speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], delivered at the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, December 9, 1914. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a speech by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] upon the subject of rivers and harbors. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


rm) 


The address is as follows: 
TuHp PorK BARREL. 
[An address by J. HAMPTON Moore, M. C., Pennsylvania, president 


* Atlantic Deeper Waterways Ass 
Mr. President, ladies, anc 


ciation. ] 

gentlemen: The topic assigned to me 
was not of my own choice. It was selected for me. It would 
have pleased me much if our distinguished president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, had taken this topic to himself. He is a Member of the 
Senate of the United States, while I am only a Member of the 
House; and they know much more about “ pork” in the Senate 


than we do in the House. [Laughter.] There is another rea- 
son why I should like to have had the Senator respond to this 
sul He comes from a farming community down on a 


ecr 
t { 
t 1? 


ion in Louisiana, while I come from a great city, Phila- 
i we 1 the second port of the United 


lelphia, which regard as 


States [applause], and the “pork barrel” is distinctly an agri- 
l 1 product. [Laughter.] We have no use for it in urban 


farm. How t 


the he 
neither ean I 


know; 


belongs 


the term I 


» Senator would define 
tell how the magazine 


to 
not 


7 
alo 


writers acquired their knowledge of it. They are perched up 
vonder in the eighteenth stories of their skyscrapers in New 
York, most of them; and as their hands are not calloused from 
toil upon the dredge or from work along the canal, it is difli- 
cult to determine where they get their sensational information 
about rivers and harbors. 


i hold no brie 


who also seem 


‘{ for them, nor for the lexicographers of the rail- 
roads. to be intensely familiar with the “ pork 
barrel” when it suits their purposes. In this I do not refer to 
the “ big men” of the railroads, only to those little brains who 
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think they are doing something big for the railroads when t} 
oppose waterways. [Applause.] 
DEFINITION OF THE “ PORK BARREL.” 

I can give a commonplace definition of the term, however, w] 
the boy on the street understands it to mean, and it is th 
A “pork barrel” is not what you get for your own river 
harbor, but what the other fellow gets for his. [Laughter a: 
applause.} You never hear of “ pork barrel” when thing 
coming your way; you always hear of it, and only hear of 
when things are going the other fellow’s way. Even at that. if 
there is evil in it, I would not want to defend it. 

Yhere are many men of many minds in this country 
100,000,000 people, and they are represented in the Senate 
in the House of Representatives at Washington. If you 
come in from various States of the Union think you will 
here one homogeneous mass of public opinion, you are 
greatly mistaken, because in the Senate there are 96 ways 
thinking upon a public question and in the House there 
more than 400, It takes a pretty clever leader to get us 
gether upon one line of thought, and therefore we may not 
agree upon all the matters affecting our transportation aff 
nor upon the size or effect of our appropriations. 

REFORM 


AND REFORMERS, 


And besides, what we have here in Washington in the way 
Representatives, there are many other men of many minds 
this country who have their influence upon Congress and 
and some of them have turned reformers. It is 
how some of us can swing around from our known and n 
methods of life to become reformers. Only this morning I w 
discussing this anomaly with a delegate from Virginia, \ 
gave me a new thought on reformers. He said “ the two gr 
est reformers in the world are poverty and old age.” [Lau 
ter and applause.] It seems easy for men to reform when | 
have got enough for themselves, or when some other f 
begins to get something. There are reformers who have a 
pose in preaching reform. Some of them have noble aspirat 
but others may be “ Greeks bearing gifts.’ We have obs 
all of these varieties in the waterways movement. 

[At this point Mr. Moore made some humorous referen 
James J. Hill, Andrew Carnegie, and THropore E. Burro: 
Ohio, and their interest in peace, war, and waterways. HT 
tinued :] 

These reformers are entitled to our consideration. But 
they do not complete the picture. There are others who be! 
in “principle,” to the extent that they would not even a 
public office. [Laughter.] In one of the leading addresses t 
morning, that of the distinguished Secretary of State, it 
said that the people generally stuck to principles and tha 
would not be bothered with the details of projects. The r 
ence, of course, was to the motto, “A policy and not a proj 
That is an excellent idea, Mr. President, but we need not d 
ourselves; few men come here to talk “ policy ” who do not 
in mind a project for which they intend to stand. It is 
coming to talk ‘‘ principles” and then asking for an office. 
all believe in the “ policy,” but most of us likewise belic 
our “ projects.” 

I am one who believes in a “ project.” If there be any of | 
who do not believe in a ‘ project,” it would be interesti 
have you rise and tell whether I am mistaken in my j 
ment human nature. How many of you are not inte 
in some project in your own vicinity that you would like to 
advanced? I pause that you may think it over. I see! 
rise. 


gressmen, 


“ 


of 


APPROPRIATIONS SHOULD NOT BE SECTIONA%, 


po 





Call it “pork barrel” if you please, I shall stand by 
Delaware River and its improvement as long as I am li: 
by the people of Pennsylvania as one of their Representati 
Congress. [Applause.] That river works for the 
country, and properly improved is capable of greater work 
the At] proje barrel,” but I 





gsreat 


great Atlantic coastal 
stand for it so long as the people of the Atlantic coast 
by convention and resolution that it is needful to co 
and the progress and safety of the country. [Applause. ] 
project means big business and the saving of life and pro 
Call your great Mississippi River 9-foot channel project 
barrel,” Mr. President, and you would be seemingly unt 
the people of Louisiana, to the people of the Mississippi \ 
whom you represent. Call the Columbia River and the 
River “ pork barrel,’ then the gentlemen who sit here 
sentatives of the commercial forces at that corner of the U 
States would be answerable to | 
President, we are expected to look after our projects. } 
sectional spirit, but for the welfare of the entire country. 


ct “pork 


the people back hoi 

































































‘noliey ’ defined here, and for which we are presumed 

te, is the securing for the approved projects of all the 
of an annual appropriation bill of not less than $50,- 
» This convention, as I understand it, is for the purpose 
ng that each may have a square deal and equal rights 

portionment of appropriations for the improvement of 
ctive sections of the country. [Applause.] We should 
dejected because, perchance, some Member of Congress 

riticism striving to obtain recognition for his own lo- 

_ nor because some editor whose magazine is enjoying 
l-class postage at the expense of the people of the United 


discovers in the cry of “pork barrel” a convenient 
for increasing his circulation. Nor should these great 


rks be made the sport of statesmen brought to the bar 

uce by “ poverty or old age,” or those disciples of re- 

» seeing all evil in others, live on in the hope that their 

ed countenances may some day adorn the pages of the 
magazines. [Applause.] 


A TRANSFORMATION ON 


rrel ”’ 
THE TRINITY. 

ve said there are “many men of many minds” in the 

Among them are the discoverers of the “ pork bar- 

In the last session of Congress they made much of the 

River in Texas. I ought not to say much about it, be- 

I have criticized the Trinity project myself when com- 

with other and more important streams; but in 1909 

cuished Representative from Ohio, Mr. Burton, a 

of ny Own political party, who made an enviable repu- 

s chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, said 

Trinity River in Texas was good enough for him. He 

1 preaching the doctrine of peace. 

mmercial possibilities ahead of the Trinity, and that it 

be improved to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 

s, which he authorized to go into a bill. [Appliuse.] At 

only a few months ago, when the coastal 

: id all others, in fact, except one or two of the inland 

hat have no rivers—were waiting with bated breath to 

‘ir fate, the same distinguished Representative—now 

Senator, though the change of title does not of neces- 

real reform [laughter!—thumped and pounded the 

River and other items in the rivers and harbors 





SeSSLON, 


the projects, regardless of their importance, went down | 


measure. 

our friend, Mr. Carnegie, who easily evoluted from a 

f war materials to an apostle of peace, Mr. BuRTON 

d from his advocacy of the Trinity River improvement 

its bitter opponent upon the floor of the 

er and applause.] I like the Senator for his many excel- 

ities of statesmanship, and it may be that he is right 

me of the individual projects which he picked out of 

rivers and harbors bill. But the Senator is human, like 

of us, and some of his earlier contributions to the lit- 

( of waterways may have put a few of us to a disadvan- 

{ attempting to follow his footsteps. I trust the distin- 

d and able Senator from Ohio is doing some good. I am 

sure he is, but, just between us waterway men and women, 

| venture to say that if anyone were looking forward to 

tial honors, a clever campaign manager would think it 

pital if the dear, good people of the Middle West could 

le to believe that you “ pork-barrel” devils in Oregon, 

na, Maryland, and Florida, in your efforts to obtain com- 

transportation to the country’s markets, were actually 

the honest farmers who are suffering because they can 

get sufficient prices for their products—— [Applause 
| the close of the sentence. ] 

ARMY 


me 


APPROPRIATIONS COMPARED. 
S say 
rregate., 
rthy stream. Much of my waterways information and 
my instruction comes from those who defeated the 
1 harbors bill in the last session of Congress. I have 
trouble to have the figures collated with regard to cer- 
er branches of the Government of the United States for 
t 40 years—actually, 39 years—but we will call it 40 
Let us see what they are. Since 1875 we have appro- 
pl l nd these gentlemen who are arguing for peace on sea 
d 1, and who object to the opening of our coastal canals, 
r these measures as they came along—we appropriated 
Army of the United States, in these 40 years, approxi- 
_»=,000,000,000 ; they voted for it and there was no “ pork 


something about this “ pork-barrel” business in 


{ 





I ‘in it nor scandal attached to it; and you and they should 
rs ve . £ 

" er that while the Army is a protective arm of the Goy- 
‘riilnent service it is not a productive arm of the Government 


Tvice, Somebody must work to maintain the Army of the 
‘ted States; it is not the Army itself that raises revenue 


He said there were | 


bill | 


Senate, | 


I am not pleading for an unjust cause, nor for } 
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and gets the money to maintain the Army. 1 \ 

creature, and while we are glad t Ipport it, v 

elsewhere than in the Army to raise money for the cos 

[Applause.? But in 40 years we have raised this approy 

$2,000,000,000 to support the Ar of \ ed S 

though small it is, we are proud to ea vn \y | 
NAVY I i tTMEN 

During this same period of 40 years, due \ 
lesson we learned in the Spanish-Am an W 
priated for the support of the Navy of the 1 ed S 
than $2,000,000,000 ; and proud as we are of i 
arm of the Government, the Navy is not yt 
does not delve in mines; it does not work i 
the farms. It is supported by these who \ 
by those who work in the mills, and by those \ V 
farms; yet we dedicated more t S2,000 000,000 of 
to the mail ince of the N \ e | ted S ‘ 
last 40 years. There was no “| | ( 
[Applause. ] 

I hesitate to mal her « I t! 

We are a grateful Nat the 1 tef f 
upon the face of t) g for i 0) 
peri d of which I bb LOW ) 1 } 1 
the men who worked in the eS, 1 th w! 
the mills, and the men who plowed the s, and th 
worked on the farms—we hay tal f them ! en 
to the old soldiers of this I v who | | ) 
1SG1-1S64 more than $4,500,000,004 \ We ! 
tained them. We have kept the old soldiet WV e been 
faithful to them, as they we ) We e stood 
and we have paid our debt to this enor us extent, ¢ to 
the entire amount that we bav: propriated to both tl Art 
and Navy of the United States du tl 10 years l 
was no “ pork barrel” there. [A e.} 

WILERI I E I \ . Mi I M 

Now, where did we get this money We got it out of 
ness. We got it out of labor. We t it out of commerce We 
got it out of that intercourse between men which we eall trade: 
and with this intercourse, with this intercommunication between 
the active spirits of the laboring and the industrial and the 

} manufacturing and the commer vorld we have maintained 
these old soldiers and we have k this Army and Navy going. 
We have looked out for every other branch of the Government 

| service tc the tune of a billion dollars every session of Con 
gress. One-third of all the revenue of the Government used in 

} order to meet these enormous bi me t the ports along 
the coast of this cor ry. FE i ! 1 these | rs 
which the Government is sup} » maint We t it 
at the customblouses Another ¢ third n from tl in 
terna! revenue laid upon the labor and ¢« merce of the people. 
We are taxing them very he:nvily ni \ every adit { l. 
We are not taxing the Army and Navy hd the pen ners; 
we are taxing labor, commerce, and trad 1 the | le s 
borne largely by those who deal that ble lity 
known as transportation 

SQUARE DEAL FOR WATERWAYS, 

If it were not for what we do for transportation, most us 
would still be living in the old thatched log houses, dig x, our 
own potatoes and cooking our ow i It is transportation 
that has brought together you men from Ms: to € 
from the Lakes to the Gulf; it is transportation that has ! 
you the facilities of life and happiness of which the world did 
not dream a hundred years ago. [Applause.] Do you g he 
railroads credit for all of this? They are entitled to m of 
the credit, but not to all, although, in a pi il se ( 
most of it. Relatively up to a year or two » the rl eight 
or hine hundred million tons of th tl l 
the boats on the rivers and on the es carrie 1 100,000 
Sut as to the cost of it—and tl W | 
for waterways—you can carry a cargo of 
in France, 3,000 miles away, and land i 
York by boat cheaper than you can deli f New ¥ to 
the city of Trenton, N. J., 58 mil I i f el 
has had to pay, according to figures furnis 1 by the Dir I 
of the Census a couple of years ago, 1 . to « ya 
bushel of wheat 9 miles from his farm to the railroad than if 
could be carried 3,000 miles from New York to Liverpool l 
what has this burden bearer of the country, this wat r 
carrier, this commerce maker of the country, this labor dis 
penser of the country, supporting all these other great arms of 


the Government, protective and otherwise, what has it 
from the Government of the United States in the last 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors? 
ninety-three million dollars all told. 


received 
10 years 
Six hundred and 
Compare that with wh 





“ay 


APPEN 


vi Army and the Navy 
t] oO ‘'s of this count Yet this great burden 
be he gr t burden bearer of them all, except the rail- 
rond ed the | t at the hands of the Government and 
! 1 tl ‘eatest amount of abuse. It is an outrage 
V i i s men of this country ought to resent. 
[A se. | 

Lidies and ge emi the president tells me I have talked 
five nutes overtime I have not started, but I am going to 
auit the five minutes he gives me. I shall respect the Chair. 
[Cc f* Goon! Go on!” | 

= MY. 

Well, then, let me talk a minute about mething that is very 

d 01 of 1 We are told that the coming rivers and 


new That was the 
icceeded in the last session of 


) carry any projects. 


hich the filibuster s1 


Cc S no new projects—economy! Economy on _ useful 
\ while we have been spending more money on other things | 
this Congre than we ever did in other years in the history of 
this Nation! 

\ is it tha vs we shall not spend money to open up the 
streams of this country? Is it the President? If it is, he should 
be frank and let the country know, but I do not want to believe 


it is the President Is it the of State, who spoke to 


Secretary 











us 1] morning? He is an advocate of peace, and I do not 
blame him for that; but does he want us to be unprepared upon 
our rivers and harbors to do business, or to meet an enemy in 
he event of war? If he is opposed to such improvement, which 
I would not like to believe, he should speak out, for we ought to 
know where he stands on that question. Is it the chairman of 
t] Rivers and Harbors Committee, or the members of the 
committee? I should not want to think so. The truth is the 
pe of this country want us to do business for the country, 
nd they would not excuse us if we were bottled up along the 
Co in event of war. So those who oppose these improvements 
ought to speak in order that the people here can take the word 
home and let their communities know just what our Representa- 
tives stand for in Washington. 
IMP¢ ANCE OF ATLANTIC ¢ \ AL WATERWAYS, 
VW have asked for the opening of certain»coast canals. It is 





‘tant that we should connect up the God-given waterways 


of the Atlantic coast. It is not a new suggestion. The demand 
has been before Congress since the days of Washington and 
Mi e, We have been put off until our patience is sorely tried. 
VN Some wise old n parties have told us we had 


iy? n of both 
no right il 























ht to ask for such improvements when we had the great 
bi of the Atlantic O to come and go on. Why, gentle- 
nen, you have come to this convention in the midst of one of the 
frequent storms that rage along our coast. 

If you look at the newspapers to-day, you will find reports of 
wreckage and devastation that has gone unchecked. There 
h been loss of life and property. It is but one of many simi- 
lar visitatior In 10 years we have lost re than 2,200 lives 
on the Atlantic coast, because we 1 { the risk of the 
‘ What we have asked for in particular is a cut of 138 
I from Delaware Bay to Chesapeake Bay. That would re- 
a n outside sailing of 325 miles, and give the Nation much- 
? ad communication between the navy yards and repair 

tions and the base of supplies for our nayal vessels in the 
evi of need I refer to the Ch peake and Delaware Canal, 
that neglected old waterway which, back in the days of the Civil 
Wa when the railroads we incompetent, carried troops to 
Washington at Lincoln’s call—the troops that saved the Capital. 
{Applause.] 1 in ft 1 eanal which, if it remains in- 
adequate and under ] te ownership as it is, would, in the 
eve of a foi ij n, find Washington in relatively the 
same position it was in during the War of 1812, when the British 
we in pe sion of the Capital nd the President was 
( 1 to seek h 1 &C} the P 

\ R } 4 I t 

1 » WM vy whether J h i n tl mountains 
} ] yonder, ¥y re the tl S I t } rdened with coIn- 
1 ful lerstand this qu I do not believe you 
v 1 : e even in yé I rt from th ( » of 
, ty if an attack were made upon the coast In such a 
ca vou would be called upon, and ; loyal Americ } 
would promptly respond to the call, to defend the honor of the 
flag, | you would be ashamed to find that such canals as the 
Chesapeake and Delaware, capable of the greatest possible serv- 
ice, were unfitted for the passage of the smallest Government 


craft to carry men or supplies. In a matter so vital should we 
wait until another country has sent its battleships to bottle up 
our ports? We need the inside passages now for business pur- 

that’s the essence of our agitation, but once we have 


POses ; 
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with what went to | them for business purposes we are always prepared for 


may happen. What would Germany do without the Kiel ¢; 
its key to the ocean and the Baltic Sea? Oh, we could tak 
chapter from the history of those European countries now 
unhappily engaged in war. They have not neglected 
waterways as we have. It has cost them money to build 
waterways and inland passages, but it seems to have been w 
the price. It will cost us less to improve our waterways 
than to wait until war obliges us to improve them. Even 
the naval vessels of the Government are unable to navi 
such streams as the Hudson River. One of them went agi 
at Albany only a few weeks ago because of the uncom 
works there; nor could they pass through the old Chesa) 
and Delaware Canal even in times of peace; we have tri 
to our dismay. If, then, in times of peace these costly crat 
the Nation must take a dangerous outside route and be d: 
ashore, as they sometimes are, endangering the lives of 
men and risking the property of the Government, is it not 
we should insist that some of the enormous sums of money t 
go into other branches of the Government service shall be 
propriated to the Government needs for the defense 
country? [Applause.] 

I wish I could go on. [Cries of “Go on!”] I wanted to 
uss the waste and loss incurred by the filibuster, but the Cb 
nan says my time is up. [Applause.] 
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Income Tax. 


TENSION OF I 
OF 
ION. CORDELL HULL, 
OF TENNESSER, 
In toe Hovse or 


IEA 
ehuiy 


EX’ 


dake 


[ARKS 


VEPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. S| I noticed in the 

D of January 19 what purports to be an “ Extension 
remarks of Hon. Witt1AM E. Humpurey ” on the income ta; 

I pass by with absolute unconcern and indifference the cl 
coarse, and abusive language which the gentleman from W 
[Mr. HumpnHerey] has written as an introduction 
three or four newspaper clippings which he thus inserts in 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If the gentleman from Washin 
imagines that he is either injuring the “ authors” of the | 
helping himself by the use of coarse epithets that would 
be very ereditable to a vulgar or ignorant person, he is we! 
to continue this practice; but no one will expect Mem! 
the House to take notice in kind of all such ranting as he 
thus indulge in. 
With regard to the new income-tax law, it may be s 
1 truth that the enactment and launching of this law h 
created one-fourth the controversy and criticism that has | 
experienced by other income-tax laws in the more tha! 
States and countries where they are in operation, during 
first of their introduction and operation. Th« 
more confusion and complaint in connection with the intr 
tion of the Spanish War revenue tax in 1898 than has att 
the introduction of the income-tax law. Any one of our 
general-property tax systems when first introduced and \ 
new to the people was more difficult to understand 
afforded even more complaint than the ] income-t 
has produced. 

If any person will take the time to read and ex: 
various income-tax laws now in existence throughout th« 
and some of the decisions construing and applying them, 
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r. HULL. 
Reco 


Speaker, 


CONGRI 
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be seen that almost every paragraph and sentence conta 
our income-tax law bas a settled and well-defined mez! 


It is readily agreed that no law is perfect in its provisi 
could be made satisfactory to every person, even if p 
It must be admitted, however, by any fair-minded per 
will 


familiarize himself with this class of legislation tha 
of the “vagaries” alleged against the present law con 
persons who merely desire to discredit the law in order t 
paying their fair share of taxes, or from those who have 
given it sufficient attention to understand it. One of the : 
est tax authorities in the United States, Dr. E. R. A. Selis 
closed a recent article on our income-tax law with the follow 
language; 

Taking it all in all, the law must be pronounced an intelligent 


well-considered effort. It will need amendment in detail to n 
completely equitable in principle and fairly smooth in operation. 
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we compare it with our preceding ventures in this field we may 


interest, a matter which should be the prid f \ 
id of what has been accomplished. Indeed, the law may be de- 





i to be in many respects superior to any other existing income the subject ol the greatest ogr 
aw covery of America the su ¢ +} } \ 
a Pole. 
i am entirely content to place the judgment of the best and ee ; 
<+ unbiased tax authorities of the country against the super- The nations of the world have spent ons 
or prejudiced utterances of the gentleman from Wash- aon "Pale ecores o ives in intern: nal 
n [Mr. HuMPHREY] or any other enemy of just, fair, and le ort . oe It iS a m wanes ol 1el ( 
taxation. ‘The attempted criticisms of the law con the honor of first reaching the sp nown a eal centel 
d in the newspaper clippings above referred to are neither belongs to the American Nation but the fi: D 
nor aceurate. Practically every income-tax law that has officially established by the National Governmen 
been enacted makes the family the unit of taxation for ican ae really the first to discover the North P \ 
reasons. This is just as fair to the woman as it is to and thorough study of facts and data preset lL by th 
an. explorers seems to prove that such honor does | 
s not surprising that some hidebound protectionists would An erican cltize mM, 0 substantiation of \ 
an income tax or any other honest tax designed to com- | Quote a xew facts from various lorities on tl 
e wealth of the country to do what it has never done -| I wish first to present a brief outline of a statement 
ts fair share of taxes. Neither is it surprising that the | the man who claims to have been the first to reach 
owners of our wealth would, through any subservient | Pole, to whom, if his statements are true—and the 
er or other available source, seek to prejudice any law | Scientific opinion seems to prove that such truth | 
s character, either by superficial criticism or by grossly established belongs the honor of being the « 
ling statements, Every reasonable person who is willing North Pole. 
at all fair must concede that the income tax 1s more Dr. Frederick A. Cook says: 
nd equitable than any other tax law thus far devised, In the specially equipped schooner 
hat laws imposing such tax are in successful operation | Gloucester, Mass., on July 8, 1907. In t end \ t i 
vhere. It will also be agreed that from one to two years at ae = x North Greenland + a point TOO 1 


' 
p | 
‘essary in which to place in satisfactory operation any | 
ome-tax law and get it adjusted to our intricate and com- rn \ \ en 
d business conditions and to enable it to reach its normal | peop fonowed sledess I pan During t rht 
1 ; 
| 





yield. I assume that the gentleman from Washington 
rtaking to speak for the Republican Party in the House 




















raise an issue having for its object the repeal of any ne Cant: 6 ae = i 
income-tax legislation in this country. Not only the} “on M h 20 the f tl ' ' 
1 ats but the people generally will welcome this issue. = 7. ay sea ® for t t Es 
| this it no one h denied D I 
Army Appropriation Bill. | point of my 3 : i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS adrift westward on etut t 
het d and from the K t XW 1 , 
OF | tc a ‘on d d I ther . 
¥ + - Y rr ’ 1 460 S ] 1 dict ; 
HON. FRANK T. OVHAIR. | three the longest jour pack fee om ) . 
OF ILLINOIS, Ei ( pack c 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, | teeenbare te ier teal ee tes ~ 
' } ‘ 1a ¢ 
Friday, January 22, 1915, r t the n ; 
(H. R. 20347) making appropriation for the support of the | a = ae f a aa af Sti O : 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. | Now, as t ! ! 
O'HAIR. Mr. Speaker, upon one thing we will all agree, | Challenge. At the very ou ; 
it is efficiency must be maintained in our military or- | 4 pundred miles to the oats 
ion. The question upon which we disagree is as to the | hable gl f | 
| magnitude of our armed land forces. Recent events in | © ota \ \ fi ae aa 
European war show that in all probability any war we} rational conclusion is that we did 
ave would be with a combination of nations. It would an for 20 
of much profit, therefore, to maintain an armed force | |! & TOK : edt 
of coping with one nation, so that if we are going to | tive circumpolar drift. A i 
rm ourselves as though we were going to have war to- | land westward: Between tl ei 
we must prepare to meet a number of nations in com- | yo 7 I oe i t like ic vered : ; 
We ought, therefore, to maintain at least 2,000,000 of | OMe cnodlt the 1 i 
ily trained, armed, and prepared men, and since it costs | an abundance « 1 
>1,000,000 to keep 1,000 men prepared for war for one | deny my - . 
he expense of maintaining an adequate force to meet all | In tne 1909 ae 
danger from outside would be about $2,000,000,000 per | days thereat t 
Of course that is absurd, but it is no more ridiculous | i 
stop anywhere else along the line of preparedness to | ; oe 
h invasion, j Oct a LOU 
ntain that our battlesbips will take care of foreigners ( | and « seue, SECO , ni) 
tanding Army should be used for maintaining domestic | saan menen dee ad 
l lity. We have the best Army for its size there is on ‘T h 
! it is big enough to police our peaceful Nation. Every | 2 t 
defended who was charged with the crime of murder a eed 
d and prepared for a fight at the time of his trouble. | den f subseq 
only an organization of men and subject to the | 
es and regulations. We are to-day prepared for every | te i 
for which our Army can legitimately be used. As a ae ae Son 
statesman and patriot like President Wilson sits in the xplot Fr 
House we will have little use for any armament, either ae + 
military. . fier | 
eaker, there is a subject in the minds of our people of | a t r | I 
“it interest and importance. The members of the com- | ®! 2 eel A eet news 
nd others of this House have ably and exhaustively dis- | ore. Sh ortant scientific detail. M 
he features in this bill, and to that other subject I desire | about the pole did t fit y 
iress a few remarks. stance wea 8 pete & Ee 
the interest of education, in the interest of history, and for | 1°. *oiy proves my case he is a witt 
t e of justice let us examine into a matter of world-wide ‘the la hich I } 
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led ice farther east and by other similar parallel data, and 



























thus my position is absolutely established to and beyond the eighty- 
eighth parallel. This leaves only about 100 miles of the disputed 460 
mil to verify. Over this last 100 miles and about the pole I have 
reported an sence of land and life; a sea of highly colored moving 
ice iposed of large, smooth ice fields. Here and elsewhere I have 
reported winds, thermometric records, tidal n on the ice pack, 
J i conditions of the sea ice. Thes 1 the minutest detail, 
down to the psychology of the men with me, are confirmed by parallel 
statements of Peary in his official narrative. 

Rear Admiral W. 8S. Schley was one of the first to note that Peary’s 
report was in reality a scientifi oupecese of mil and that by his 
aral material my position was verified and proven. In the end of 
1909, when it was popular to belittle and ridicule my work, Schley said 
his judgment was made upon his knowledge of Arcti “conditions ; that 
he had gone over both accounts carefully and that it would take more 
than an academi ever to change his mind Again, a year later, 
Admiral Schley placed himself on record by the following letter: 

1826 I STREET, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1911. 

Dear Dr. Cook: I thank you very much for your kind letter, and I 
assure you that I have never varied in the bellef that you and Civil 
|B * Peary reached the pol After reading the published accounts 
daily and critically of both claimants, I was forced to the conclusion 
from their striking similarity that each of you was the eyewitness of 
the other’s success. 

Wit ut collusion it would have been imp ble to have written ac 
count o similar, and yet in view of the ungracious controversy thi ut has 
ri irred since, that view—collusion—would be impossible to imagine 

While I have never believed that either of you got to within a ‘pin 

il pole, I have steadfastly held that both got as near the 

as possible to ascertain, considering the imperfections of the 
! n used and the personal errors of individuals under circum- 
stat so adverse to absolut: curacy. 

Again, I have been broad enough in my views to believe that there 
was room enough at the pole for two, and never narrow enough to be- 
lieve that only one man got there 

I believe that both are entitled to the honor of the achievement. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. S. ScCHLEY. 

This letter wa nt out by the Associated Press on January 11, 1911. 
When one of Peary’s experts read it in the papers he telephoned Ad 
miral Schley and asked if he had written it. Admiral Schley answered, 
‘Yes; what is the matter with it? Isn't it a good letter?” 

Fifty other Arctic explorers and scientific experts have either in pri- 
vate letters or published statements expressed a similar opinion, 

By a careful search through the published official records, Mr. E. C. 
Rost has plotted this parallel scientific data on a pictorial map. This 
map has been verified by S. J. Entrikin, s ynd in command of the Peary 
expedition of 1894; Ralph L. Shainwald, explorer ; Mauric Connell, of 
a Greely expedition; L. C. Bement, explorer; Capt. Edward A. Haven, 

naster mariner and member of the Ziegler expedition; Dr. Middleton 
Smith observer and naturalist of the Point Barrow expedition, and 
others. 

Chis, with the detailed records as published in my narrative from 
eriginal documents and photographs, I offer as - ‘oof to substantiate 
my claim as being the first to reach the North Pe 

And as further proof, let us note that my opp yne ents do not argue on 
the merits of polar exploration but by a series of side issues, such as 
the distorted news reports on the Mount McKinley ascent, the yellow- 
journal ‘confessions,’ the false reports of the Danish verdict, and 
other press explosions. I am ready to go before a com! nittee acting for 
the United States Government to present the scientific results of my 
polar effort, and also to mect one and all of the ins sinuations aimed to 
undermine the sincerity of my work. 


A. 
the only points in rebuttal of his claims, as 


FREDERICK Cook, 


As Dr. 


Cook says, 


above stated, are: 
First. His disappearance at an early stage of the controversy. 
net The Copenhagen verdict as given out by the press. 
hird. The so-called “confession” as published in the now 


de ae t Hampton's Magazine. 

Fourth. His opponent’s version of the Mount McKinley ascent. 

I shall reply to these charges in the order presented : 

First. At the time of his alleged ‘ disappearance” Dr. Cook 
had not recuperated from his strenuous experience in the North 
nor from the physical strain oeeasioned by the arduous duties 
thrust upon him immediately after his arrival in civilization. 
He therefore, with his family, went away for a year’s rest. 
When he was prepared to fight for oe vindication he returned 
to this country about four years ago. s Dr. Cook expresses it, 
he came back at that time and “is still alae back.” 

Second. The Copenhagen verdict, rendered in December, 1909, 
was never truthfully presented to the public. The Danes, after 
due investigation, presented Dr. Cook with a gold medal and 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of physics for the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. The Danes never said that Dr. Cook 
did not reach the North Pole. In verification of that statement 
is the fact that Salmonsen’s Encyclopedia, published in Copen- 


hagen, Denmark, in 1911, two years after the famous Copen- 
hagen yerdict was rendered, makes the unqualified statement 


that Dr. Cook arrived at the North Pole April 21, 1908. 

Third. The much-heralded so-called ‘ confession.” which ran 
through four numbers of the now defunct Hampton’s Magazine, 
was no confession of Cook’s, but was purely a fabrication of 
Hampton's Magazine, as is clearly proven by the following sworn 
statement: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 191}. 


To whom it may concern: 

While employed as editorial stenographer by Hampton's Magazine 
it fell to my lot to take the story entitled ‘“‘The Discovery of the 
North Pole” which ran in Hampton’s in 1910, This story was pub- 
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lished over the name of Robert E. Peary, was dictated to me by a 


woman (Mrs, Elsa Barker), and of it Mr. Peary wrote not one wo 
I still hold in my possession my stenographer’s notebooks containin y 
my original shorthand notes of this story. 


Later 
editorial 


in the year 


a member of this same enterprising, 
staff 


manufactured and dictated to me a faked 
for the press, to which I was commanded to sign the 
erick A. Cook” by typewriter, but of which Dr. Cook 
no knowledge until it appeared in the public press. 

This faked “ statement” (commonly called “ the Cook 
appeared simultaneously with the issue of Hampton's 
January, 1911, which contained the first installment of wh 
known as “Dr. Cook’s Own Story,” in which, after Dr. (: 
O. K.’d the galley proofs, I helped to insert certain insanity and “ « 
fession ”’ clauses. 

The above is a voluntary statement 
justice, without the knowledge of Dr. 


unscrupul 
“ statement 
name “ Ir 
had absolut 


confession 
Magazin 





ok | 


made by me in the 
Frederick A. Cook. 
LILIAN E, 


interests 

: , KIrn, 

CIty OF WASHINGTON, 
Subseribed and 
[SEAL.] 


District of Columbia, ss: 
sworn to before me this Ist day of July, 1914. 
Eustace C., OWEN, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia 
MOUNT MCKINLEY CLIMB, 


4. THE 


The opponents of Dr. Cook, falling back on the principle of 
the old proverb, “ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” tried to 
discredit Dr. Cook’s discovery of the North Pole by attempti: 
to disprove his ascent of Mount McKinley. The details of 
various ascents of Mount McKinley are fully set forth in a 
masterly book by Edwin Swift Balch, the noted mount 
climber and geographic historian, entitled “ Mount MeKin! 
and Mountain Climbers’ Proofs”; and the a ascents ha 
been critically analyzed in a brochure by E. which 
indorsed by the leading explorers and aumiats climbers. D1 


ost, 


W. H. Axtell, of Bellingham, Wash., a man who has himself 
“mushed ” over the mountain regions of the Northwest, wr 
of this analysis: 

I have read the booklet (on Mount McKinley) with a great at 
of interest and profit. It is, I think, one of the best article s;ofr 
tion of Dr. Cook’s detractors I have read. 

W. H. AXTE 

I quote from this brochure: “ Mount McKinley; Its Bea 
on the Polar Controversy ” 

MOUNT MCKINLEY, ITS BEARING ON THE POLAR CONTROVERSY 

“During the last decade six attempts have been mad 
reach North America’s highest peak—the summit of M 
McKinley. Of these the second, third, and sixth were suecess! 

“In 1903 Dr. Frederick A. Cook, with three companio! 


Ralph Shainwald, Robert Dunn, and Fred Printz, made his {i: 
and unsuccessful attempt. 


“Three years later, in 1906, Dr. Cook organized and led 
parity of 10, including Belmore Browne and Herschel ©. 
Parker, to the base of the mountain, but one after another of 


party dropped out until only Dr. 
sarrill, were left. 


Cook and his packer, Edw 
These two men, with courage undaunted 
apparently insurmountable obstacles, continued the trip, and 
finally succeeded, on September 16, 1906, in attaining the ‘t 
of the Continent.’ The weather was favorable, the temperature 
—16° F., the air at the top clear, and Dr. Cook 
splendid photograph of the summit, with his companion, 
rill, holding the American flag on the highest point of the North 
American Continent, an altitude of 20,590 feet. Of this ph 
graph more later. 

“In 1910 the Lloyd expedition, comprising a party 
men, ascended the southern peak of the mountain, and 
content with this achievement, immediately thereafter carried a 
flagstaff to a height of 20,000 feet on the northern peak, and 
planted it there so firmly that it was still plainly visible in 1915 

“The same year (1910) Belmore Browne and the pseudo 
Prof. Parker made a trip to Alaska for the nominal purpo 
of climbing Mount McKinley, but turned back at a height 
10,300 feet. In 1912 they made another attempt, which t) 
claimed was almost successful. 

“The latest expedition, that of Dr. Hudson 
deacon of the Yukon, attained the summit on June 7, 
ing followed a route which, when near the top, gradualiy meré 
with that which Dr. Cook and Barrill traversed seven ye 
previously. Dr. Stuck’s first narrative was published in Scr 
ner’s Magazine of November, 1918. 

“The ascent of Mount McKinley, while an admittedly dil 
cult feat, was inevitable sooner or later by some intrepid 
plorer. In 1906 and 1907 Dr. Frederick A. Cook was universally 
accepted as the first man to set foot on the ‘top of the Cou- 
tinent,’ as was shown by the following announcement, copie: 
from page 714 of the National Geographic Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 19C6: 

“December 15, annual banquet. The New Willard. The guests of 
the evening will include * * * Commander Robert E. Peary and 
Mrs. Peary; Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, president of the Peary 
Arctic Club, and Mrs. Jesup; Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who 
has been the first to ascend thovatst McKinivy.” 

The January, 1907, number of the National Geographic Mas- 
azine, giving a detailed account of the above-mentioned dinue?, 


secured t 


of thi 


Stuck, arch- 
19138, hi: 

















ins the following remarks by Alexander Graham Bell, con- 
ng editor the National Geographic Magazine and 
of the board of managers of the National Geographic 


¢ 
Ol 


been asked to say a few words about a man who must be 
. at least, to all of us—Dr. Frederick A, Cook, president 
Explorers’ Club, New York. 
e have with us and are glad to welcome Commander Peary, of the 
put in Dr. Cook we have one of the few Americans, if 
only American, who has explored both extremes of the world— 
and the Antarctic regions. And now he has been to the top 
American continent, and therefore to the top of the world; and 
I hope Dr. Frederick Cook will tell us something about Mount 


name 





ms, 


A. 


of 


Frederick 


conqueror 


ess to-day Dr. Cook would hold undis- 
of the first this monarch of North 
an peaks had it not seemed desirable to his opponents in 
ir controversy to 2 shadow of doubt on his moun- 
« feat, in the hope to thereby discredit his discovery of 
rth Pole. To this end methods were employed which will 
ir the searchlight of honest investigation. 
unpaign of dishonor was inaugurated, the initial step in 
was the perjured affidavit made by Edward Barrill, for 
he was promised $25,000, and was paid $1,500 at the time 
vit was made. 


‘ e 
t i 


cast 


bed Mount MclKinley. 

vith a family, and needed money. 

y large amounts; and it was not 
; increased to $25,000 that he finally consented to make 

se affidavit. This valuable (7?) document in the h 
Peary interests served as a newspaper sensation for 


dno doubt had weight with that portion of the public 


However, he refused 


ely 






For three years Barrill had proudly | 
i to friends and strangers alike of how he and Dr. Cook | 
But he was a man of moderate | 


until the proffered | 





nds of | 


llows the press bureaus to think for it; but reasoning | 
reued that an affidavit purchased from a self-confessed 
worth but little, pro or con. Other steps must be taken 


eps were taken. 
Peary’s press agent offered $3,000 and Lawyer J. 
Tacoma, Wash., a like amount 
to climb Mount MeKinley in 1910. T ) 
H. C. Parker and Belmore Browne, both “ quitters” 
Dr. Cook’s 1906 expedition, responded. J. A. MacDonald, 
in the foothills of Mount McKinley when Dr 
Ml at the headwaters of the Yentna River, writes of 
» “professor” as follows: 


M. Ash- 
toward financing an e 


Oo o this offer 


Cook's 





should be the last one to say anything about mountain 

r anything where it takes a man and pluck sh 
d results—as he showed himself to be the rankest a 
while in the foothills of Mount McKinley, and was rh 
of the country. Mount McKinley and the country a d 
s too rough for him. He got “cold feet” and started back for 


hat 
ete 


ind ther 

hoice combination went to Alaska and engaged in mining 

for a time in the foothills of Mount McKinley. 

ason was well advanced they started up the north- 
of the mountain, but were turned back by rotten ice; 
is futile attempt they ascended to a height of 10,300 
the south side and returned with a number of photo- 
nd sketches, some of which were afterwards published 
re Browne in magazine articles and later in his book, 

Conquest of Mount McKinley. 

Parker’s account of the 1910 expedition, he claimed that— 


the one used 
insurmountable. 


re he had even seen much of the country 


arol 


ing 


ist ridge, 
absolutely 

1 1912 Messrs. Browne and Parker made yet another at- 
scale the mountain—again financed by the Peary in- 
ind this time “ Prof.” Parker found reason for a change 
ht regarding the route to the top, for of this trip he 


Dr. Cook—north of Ruth 


ist ridge ig the only feasible ridge, and who 


ver g 
in my fo 


twas advised to take this route by Engineer R. C. Bates, 


States revenue inspector of mines, who in 1911, with a 
of two, explored the mountain and selected the northeast 
the only feasible route to the top. He ascended to 
feet and told the exploit to the Parker party, who took 


‘ route and with an able guide ascended nearly to the 
Of this trip the Associated Press said that its prin- 
ult was to show that the northeast ridge was climbable. 
Hudson Stuck ascended by the Muldrow glacier and 
theast ridge. 
Cook’s judgment in his selection of the northeast ridge 
S route to the top was thus vindicated by thre2 different 
‘S, among them the men who started out to discredit him. 
* we * * Ly - * 
| 


‘n addition to various magazine articles by different ex- 


rar 


rs, three books have been published describing the ascent 


eS] 





es uD] 
up 
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than its higher southern sister. 
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of Mount McKinley—one, “To the T 0 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, relating the h ry 
and his later success; another by Bx re 
quest of Mount Mclinley,’ vives a 
trip with Dr. Cook in 1906, ount of 
“Prof.” Parker in 1910; a s of 
1912. The third and latest | I 

(Mount McWinley),” by Hudson 

the Yukon. 

The interest in Mr. Brow | : 
which he calls “The End the Po 
Chapter XXVI, in which he es the 
struggle to reach the actual t 

In Chapter XXVI Mr. Br | ribe 
to an altitude of 19,300 feet, which p 
a severe blizzard. Although ey perseve 
managed to proceed a short distance higl 
rendered it impossible for th to disting 
read the dials of their barometers, and t 
forced to turn back without reaching the 
says, on pag = s We had 1 

Belmore Browue asserts that Dr. Cook’ 
summit of Mount McKinley {s not a photog 
but was taken in the foothills, 20 mi fi 

i} est peak. He also asserts hi v 
calls the “ Fake Peal was n t] 
Dr. Cook’s photograph l efore 
viction ” of Dr. ¢ 

In ©] 14) 12 \I 
picture, unde \ hh { fo 

Fhe author g h by Ls 
ing where Bart 
used for a special re i l 1 
1915, a geographer accuse ithor of 
the views of this k, ¥ h w 
(Vhoto by H. C. Parker.)” 

Mr. Browne do not tal eadel 
sufficiently to me the KK f t 
made the above accusation, se tl 
an authority beyond dispute en 2-vE 
spent his holidays ming witl 
glance that the ] ure W \ M 

nvicted Dr. Cor Sin 2 . 2 h ¢ 
drawing made over photogr Tl 
convi of fraud—but not Dr. Coe 
> vne is caught in his own ft | d 
\ He l¢ rtist d, but 
d el ! il 
cet u l 1 t j 
s notl e | 
need be neither a1 ir nol 
to discern the glaring differs ly f MI 
composite picture of the s 1“ bake Pe 
bona fide photograph of tl ~ 4 
that “We had not stood « ie ft 
admits that he w unable 
higher than i f 14 le J 
is not in a ion te 
whether or m Dr 
highest point 

Personally, in \ 0] fAZI ! 
respondent for val pub I 
in photographik ‘ hi titud 
has | highly d by heads ¢ 
of rG rnimen nd sor of it h b 
in official publications; there I 
unqualified statement tha Cook 
from nature, while Belmore Brow! 1 

Although Mr. Browne pri inder his 
the ‘“‘Fake Peak” the wo! “Fi by 
memory apparently slipped 
he writes: 

° * While we od tt t! 
of our discovery, Prof. Parker ruck 
rock at the point where Barrill poset 
negative. His figure completed 

The above is only one mor oof of 
and careless statements 

In his story of his 1912 ex; 

Browne says: 

Report has it that the I MeKir 
peak or one of its northern shoulders, and “¢ 
a pile of rocks. * * * On the last days, 
mit every rock and snow slope of that approach 
of our powerful binoculars. We not only saw n¢ 
{it Is our concerted opinion that northerr 


ev we ‘ 
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pl h 
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A year later Archdeacon Stuck wrote in Seribner’s Magazine 
for November, 1915: 

Al Walter cried out, “I see the flagstaff!” eagerly pointing to 
the 1 I né t summit, * * * Whisnine out the field 
£1 ne we all ‘lo ’ked and all saw it distinctly standing out 
ay ct ky. Through the glasses it rose sturdy and strong, one 
51 1 with crusted snow; and we were greatly rejoiced that we 
( down confirmation of the matter. 

Whi rchdeacon Stuck in November, 1918, thus directly con- 
tridicted the statement of Belmore Browne, at the same time, in 
word and illustration, he corroborated Dr. Cook’s account of his 
ascent to the summit, published six years earlier. This corrob- 
oration was doubly striking because it was unconscious and 
unintentional. Note the similarity in the following parallel 
columns: 

On page 218 of “ To the Top of On page 544 of Scribner’s Maga- 
the Continent ”’ Dr. Cook says: zine for November, 1913, Archdea- 

“As we dragged ourselves out of con Stuck says: 
this icy ditch of terrors (in the ‘With the exception of this 
northeast ridge) we were able to ridge (the northeast ridge) Denali 
see that we had passed the bar- (Mount McKinley) is not a moun- 
riers to the ascent. The slopes tain that presents any special difli- 
above were easy, safe, and con- culties of a technical kind. Its 
nected, but the bigness of the _ difficulties lie in its remoteness, its 
mountain was more and more ap size, the great distances of snow 
parent as we rose ibove the clouds. and ice its climbing must include 
The task enlarged with the as- tl! passage of * + But the 
cent. * * * Soon after noon we 1 ort ist ridge In its present con- 
swung from the Arete easterly to dition adds all of sensation and 
the glacicr. The snow was hard danger that any man could desire.” 
and the slope such that but Ht- 
tle step cutting was now neces- 
sary. Along the glacier to the 
gathering basin near the summit 
the prospective route rose in easy 
slants to our goal.” 

On page 225 Dr. Cook says: Note Archdeacon Stuck’s narra- 

‘During the frequent breathing tive, page 548: 
spells we examined the upper \t last the crest of the ridge 
reaches of the mountain. We had was reached and we stood well 
seen the summit from various abo the two peaks which rise at 
sides, but we were not prepared the ends of the horseshoe. We had 
for the surprise of the great spread been a re for some time that we 
of surface From below the apex were above the north peak, for its 
appears like a single peak with apex had been like an index as we 
gradual slopes. From the northern § rose, and we had paused and noted 
foothills we had previously ciscov- the spot where we seemed level 
ered two distinct peaks. But now, with it. But still there stretched 
from the upper slopes, we saw ahead of us, and perhaps 100 feet 
that there were several miniature above us, another small ridge with 
rang running up to two main a pair of haycock summits. This 
peaks, about 2 miles apart. To is the real top of Denali (Mount 
the west a ridge with a saddle, to McKinley ). From below it merges 
the east a similar ridge, with one indisting ably, even on a clear 
main peak to the southeast. This day, w th ‘the crest of the horse- 
peak was the highest point, and to shoe ridge, with which it is = 
it we aimed to take our weary lel, but it is not a part of it, but 
spirits.” a culminating ridge beyond it.” 

Of the final climb to the top Dr. Archdeacon Stuck’s experience is 
Cook wrote on pages 230 and 231: given on pages 548 and 549 of 

Scribner's: 

“The last few hundred feet of ‘The writer’s shortness of breath 
the ascent so reduced our physical became more and more distressing 
powers that we dropped onto the as he rose. * * Yet a few 
snow, completely exhausted, gasp moments’ rest eae him as 
ing for breath. We puffed and completely as eve", to struggle on 
puffed, and after a while the sick- another 20 or 30 paces and to 
ening thump under the left fifth sink, ping, on the snow again. 
rib became less noticeable. greath * * * The last man on the 
came and went easier, and then the rope, in his enthusiasm and ex- 
call of the top was again upper- citement somewhat overpassing his 
most. * * * Just below the narrow wind margin, had almost 
sul we dropped over an icy to be hauled up the few final feet 
shi on the verge of collapse. and lost consciousness for a mo- 
After a few moments we gathered ment as he fell upon the floor of 
breath and courage, and then for the little basin that occuples the 
the last stage the life line tight- summit.” 
ened with a nervous pull. We 
edged up along a_ steep, snowy 
ridge and over the heaven-scraped 
granite to the top At last, the 
soul-stirring task was crowned with 
victory; the top of the continent 
was under our feet.” 

The only deduction to be made from the two narratives is 
a confirmation of Dr. Cook’s story, unwittingly, by Archdeacon 
Stuck. 

The fact that Archdeacon Stuck failed to bring back with 
him the brass tube left by Dr. Cook proves nothing. In com- 
mon with other glacial peaks, the summit of Mount McKinley 


is at times windswept, “ heaven-scraped granite”; at other times 


covered with great depth of snow. When Archdeacon Stuck 
made the ascent in June, seven years after Dr. Cook’s conquest 
of the mountain in September, the summit was covered with 
snow This alone, irrespective of the other natural changes 
which are constantly taking place in a glacial summit, would 
account for Archdeacon Stuck’s failure to find Dr. Cook’s 
records, even if le had looked for them, which apparently he 
did not do. 

Although Stuck’s first story of his ascent is fairly entertain- 


ing, some of his statements were rather sharply criticized by other 
writers and travelers. Under date of December 80, 19138, the 





| phers, and especially to the Duke of the Abruzzi himself, 
















































































































NGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


noted geographical historian, Edwin Swift Balch, in an ope: 
letter to the New York Sun, said: 

[From the New York Sun, Dec. 
To the Editor of the Sun, 

Sir: In the November Scribner’s Magazine, page 552, 
Stuck makes the following statement: 

“The English geographers prefer K2, the surveyor’s designation 
the second highest peak of the Himalayas, which the Duke of t 
Abruzzi climbed in 1909, the highest point ever reached by man.’ 

This will undoubte dly be news to all mountajn climbers and 


31, 1913.] 


Archdea 


to whom 
archdeacon should cable at once the glad tidings 
EDWIN Swirt Batcu. 
To this Archdeacon Stuck replied: 
{From the New York Sun, Jan. 3, 
To the Editor of the Sun. 


Str: I have waited more than two months for Mr. Edwin Sy 
Balch’s letter, and am glad that he has at length discovered my mist 
I discovered it myself weeks before the article was published in $ 
ner’s Magazine, but not in time to get the correction made. | 
annoying thing about it is that K2 and the Duke of the Abruzzi w 
a mere flourish of embellishment to show how much I knew ab 
mountain climbing—dragged in by the scruff of their necks, so 
aspen. “= “* * 


1914.] 


Hupson STUCK, 
Archdeacon of the Yuk« 

So much for the magazine article. 

In February, 1914, Archdeacon Stuck published his book, 
Ascent of Denali (Mount McKinley}, Charles Scribner's So 
New York, in which he makes copious and elaborate additions 
to, as well as important omissions from, his original narrativ: 
with apparently but one object in mind—to discredit Dr. Cook 

Why this sudden change of attitude? What influence—tfin 
cial or otherwise—was brought to bear on the reverend gent): 
man to induce him to make such pathetically strenuous, thoug 


futile, efforts to discredit the straightforward, truthful 
count of one brother explorer, Dr. Cook, and bolster up t! 
tottering structure of flimsy statements erected by anotli 


Belmore Browne? I will not attempt to answer this inquir 
though the inference is plain. It must also be remembered 
that this pious missionary, in his ambition to prove himself 
first to stand on the top of the continent, fails to credit Lloyd 
with his ascent. 

The dedication of the book to Sir Martin Conway seems 
little presumptuous on the part of the author, as there is sm: 
community of achievement between one of the world’s greutes! 
travelers, climbers, and explorers and the itinérant Alas! 
preacher who was literally dragged to the culmination of 
highest climb by his sturdy companions. 

Stuck’s carelessness in detail is plainly shown in his 
tempted Scriptural quotations. Although a “D. D.” and 
archdeacon, presumably familiar with his Bible, neither 
two quotations from the Psalms, on page 110, nor the one on 
page 115, nor the one from Matthew on page 18, preface, i: 
eorrect. (See Psalm 148, verse 8; Psalm 65, verse 6; Psalm 5v, 
verse 1; and Matthew 12, verse 34.) 

On page 138, preface, Dr. Stuck says he 
plorer or climber or ‘ scientist,’ but a missionary, and of t 
matters an amateur only.” If inaccurate in the quotation 
the most familiar lines of the textbook of his chosen profess 
what dependence can we place on his observations and con 
sions in a field where he is admittedly a novice, but nevert 
less considers himself competent to criticize and condemn 
experienced explorer? 

As already noted, Archdeacon Stuck in his magazine art 
directly contradicted Belmore Browne's statement relativ 
the flagstaff planted on the North Peak by the Lloyd party. | 
his book he attempts to reconcile this discrepancy by saying. « 
page 172: 


ol 


is “no professed 


It—the flagstaff—is, indeed, only just visible with the naked 
from certain points on the upper glacier and quite invisible at 
lower or more distant point. 


And again, on page 1738: 


It would never be seen with the naked eye save by 
intently searching for it. 

This friendly effort to put Messrs. Browne and Parker 
on the subject fails of its purpose, however, for Mr. Broy 
says in his book, on pages 340 and 341, as previously quoted 

Every rock and snow slope of that approach had come into th 
of our ‘powerful binoculars. We * * gaw no sign of a fla 


And so forth. 

Mr. Browne was certainly “intently searching for it,” 
not with “ the naked eye.” Try again, Brother Stuck. 

Stuck reports that he was unable to find Parker’s therm: 
ter, which was left “in a crevice on the highest rock of | 
main ridge” (see p. 349 of “The Conquest of Mount M 
Kinley,” as quoted by Stuck), “‘in a crack on the west side ©! 
the last bowlder of the northeast ridge.” Stuck accounts ! 


those who 
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It 








his failure to find this thermometer by saying, on page 120, 


when referring to his own record, which was left much lower 
Parker’s thermometer : 


would, however, have been little use in leaving it amid the 

rs where we hunted unsuccessfully for Prof. Parker’s instrument. 
Also, on page 119 he says: 

ve we had not found any distinctive place in which a record could 

sited with the assurance that it would be found by anyone seek- 


it not inconsistent to lay great stress on the fact that Dr. 
( s record, left in a brass tube a few feet below the summit, 
not been found? 
is on pages 161 to 166, inclusive, however, that Archdeacon 
makes his most direct attack on Dr. Cook’s veracity. If 
veracity is to be questioned, however, it is not that of Dr. Cook in 
] rrative, but that of Stuck in his criticism. It is irritating 
to the point of exasperation to find a man whose profession 
] weight to his unsupported word guilty of such inaccura- 
( nd worse, in his attempt to deny the achievement of a 
fi y traveler. On page 165 Stuck says: 
Cook talks about “the heaven-scraped granite of the top" and 
lazzling whiteness of the frosted granite blocks,’’ and prints a 
iph of the top showing granite slabs. There is no rock of any 


k the south (the higher) peak above 19,000 feet. The last 1,500 
f f the mountain is all permanent snow and ice. 

On page 233 of “To the top of the Continent,” Dr. Cook men- 
t s most impressive— a 
t ious low, dark sky, the dazzling brightness (not “ whiteness” ) 


sted granite blocks— 

forth, and his photograph of the summit certainly 

rock. 
leacon Stuck’s statement that “there is no rock of any 
ove 19,000 feet” is especially interesting, for opposite 

102 of his book he shows a picture of “ Denali’s Wife from 
mit of Denali,” in which bare, ‘‘ heaven-scraped ” granite 

shown but a short distance from the summit of Denali 

(M t MeKinley). 

tly a misstatement on the part of some one, but not 


| 
ul 


"PT 


Stuck says of Dr. Cook (p. 165): 
sunt of the view from the summit he speaks of ‘“ the ice- 
ed by the extensive glacial sheets north of the St. Elias 
hich would surely be out of the range of any possible vision, 
t mention at all the master sight that bursts upon the eye 
summit is actually gained—the great mass of “ Denali’s 
Mount Foraker, filling all the middle distance. 
Cook does not, “in his account of the view from 
it.”’ speak of the iceblink, and so forth. On page 229 
< he writes: 
started for the culminating peak (2,000 feet above). 
1 rose far above the green lowland beyond Mount Hayes and 
» iceblink, caused by the extensive glacial sheets north 
lias group, 
certainly difficult 
hing.) 
In his description of the summit Dr. Cook says: 





irged horizon, but we could see it only in sections, Va- 
f morning clouds screened the lowlands and entwined the 


4 Stuck writes regarding the view from the summit: 


, perhaps, in any lifetime is such vision granted. 

ertime does Denali completely unveil himself 

om all the earth beneath. 

on pages 107-108: 

an probability I would never climb that mountain 

a score more times I would never be likely to repeat 

monly, only for a few hours at a time, never for more 

days at time, save in the dead of winter, when climbing 
juestion, does Denali completely unveil himself and dis- 
ids from the earth beneath him. * * 


* AS 
ns to the , so the clouds find an irresistible attraction 
ISS. 


and dist 








magn 


nountain ms 


t 


for Archdeacon Stuck to correctly 


1d square miles of our arctic wonderland was spread out | 


Not often | 


Liss | 


again, | 


the | 


¢ a thoughtful person find in the above a logical rea- | 


Dr. Cook’s failure to report 
Wife (Mount Foraker) ? 


previously stated, Archdeacon 


the “master 


sight ” 


Stuck’s 


strongest 


of Dr. Cook’s picture of the summit is the fact that his | 


ph shows 


rock, and that he mentions “ heayven-scraped 
n his description, while Stuck claims there is no rock 
ud on the highest peak within 1,500 feet of the summit. 
ige 102 of Stuck’s book is a fine photogravure picture, 
m the summit by Stuck himself, which plainly shows 
labs.” 


S 


‘on Stuck attempts to discredit Dr. Cook's ascent of 
ntain by claiming that Cook's picture of the summit 
tc rock where he—Stuck—claims none exists. How, then, 
( St explain the “granite slabs” in his own picture of 
lt? 


LII——11 


of } 


a 
level with the man’s feet in his picture? 

How does Mr. Browne explain the fact that the n ins the 
foreground of his picture is apparently standing in the snow 
halfway to his knees, and yet no footprints are visible? How 
could a man walk to the place where he is shown in the picture 
without leaving footprints in the snow? In Dr. Cook’s photo 
graph the footprints are seen all along the line of the “ log 
back.” 

Mr. Browne claims that he photographed his picture f i 
exactly the same point as did Cook; yet Browne is looking at 
the peak or summit in a direction almost at right nat ) 
line of the hogback, while Cook looks at the peak in a di 
tion parallel with and along the line of tl hogb not 
across it. 

On page 117 of his book Mr. Browne eclaii th Dr. Cool 
camera was pointing upward. IZow d Mr. Br ‘ \ 
the fact that Cook’s photograph shows more | w the li f 
footprints on the hogback than it de al » that li 
that is, a greater depth than elevation? In Dr. Cook’ 
one looks down a greater distance ) ( dl \ 
into every footprint along the |] | { 
was not pointing upward, as Brow ( 

On page 346 of his book Mr. B “W l 
stood on the top.” 

On page 342 he states that during the | 1,000 
upward climb, owing to the raging bl rd wl 
| tered, they w« ] » 1 1 t Is of ] 
distinguish objec 1 the fo f tl 
but indistinct 

With these itel nh mind, on \ ( 
Browne assert that Dr. Cool close-1 | ‘ 
of the summit is not a view of the 
himself admits that he did not d¢ ‘top and 
to see anything within 1,000 feet of thi how d 
| what the top looks like? 

Many other points of differ I é ( ] 
which expose Mr. Browne’s weak, childis! 
his composite picture as a photograph f1 I> 
Cook’s picture is unmistakably a photograph fro: t 

Thus Belmore Brown and Archde I 
convicted, each on his principal picture by \ h to 
convict an innocent man. 

But what bearing has Mount McKinley on tl 
controversy? 

Why does Belmore Browne entitle a 
end of the polar controversy ”’’ 

Because thousands of people assert that ! n 
for disbelieving Dr, Cook’s claim of | bt 
that has been cast on his ascent of M t M and if 
his veracity concerning his climb of M McKinley ld 
established beyond question the 
his claim to the discovery of the North ] 

Until Dr. Cook’s return f: the N 1 1909 his t ful 
ness, honor, scientific ability, and 
tioned; indeed, Robert E. P \ q “d 

If anybody can discover the North Pole, Dr. ¢ 

Cook’s fortitude and ability while with P¢ n 
trip when he discovered that Greenla l 


I 


And this is the man—himself not an American—who 1 ces an 


n 
I 


impassioned appeal in his book for the removal of the name of 
an honored, martyred President of the United States from the 


highest mountain on the North Ameriean Continent, situated on 





United States territory, and the placing thereon of the name 
“ Denali,” which this itinerant circuit rider elaims is the Indian 
name. As a matter of fact, the name “* Denali” is unknown 
among the Alaskan Indians, except by one small tribe. Other 
tribes had other designations for it, but in 1896 the 1 tain 
was seen by W. A. Dickey and by him named Mount McKinley. 
Let the name of McKinley stand. 

In Belmore Browne’s book the picture called by him he 
Fake Peak” is his “star” picture, and is considered by m 
his strongest argument against Dr. Cook. Note the e1 in 


comparison made by Mr. Browne: 

On page 122 of his book Belmore Browne states that he found 
much more snow than did Cook. Granting that, how does Mr 
Browne explain the fact that in his own picture there is no 


snow at all over that part of the peak which in Dr. Cook's 
photograph shows a clear outline against the sky? 

With a greater depth of snow, why are the rocks in Mr. 
Browne's picture as clear-cut as on a sunny summer day? 

How does Mr. Browne explain the sharply cut dark « eC 


between the snow and rock of his picture? 
How does Mr. Browne explain the three sharp peaks on 
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162 APPENDIX TO THE CO 
l ! Imirat of Peary that he made the above 
R h na le re tol of the neompeag and at 
he (See New nor Herald, Sept. 9, 1909, p. 4.) 
did Mr. Peary speak in the hig cel terms of 
J his book, ‘Northward Over the Great Ice,” he 
1 n of Dr. Cook—who was official surgeon 
of the expedition—ei five times. On page 
( lly referred index, he pays Dr. 
( | fi Ww tribut 
| Cook’ ‘re may be attributed t ilmost complete exemption 
fr | tions, and personally I owe 
| nd unru ( itie! and coolness in an 
‘ I n to 1 work i his es} ial ethnological fleld, 
! d a ca st al le material 
’ ur 1 tr he Ww lways helpful and an 
114 to 121, inclusive, of th bove-mentioned aoe 
‘ 1 to Dr. Cook’s report of special work among the Eski- 
! lon page 488, among the r ded “results of the expe 
( Vir. Peart lowing 
t ation « the peculiar and 
\r D Cool 
Mr. Peary alone in his high opinion of Dr. Cook 
R ©} Ww, © member of the executive committee of the 
I Lu tic Expedition of 1897, in an interview with a 
I e of the New York Times on September 18, 1909, 
( l ihe opinion that Belgian scientists generally had full 
‘ it 1 Dr. Cook. who won the esteem and admiration of 
ay committee and the Belgian Antarctic Expedition, of 
vi h he was a member, by his quiet d unassuming demeanor, 
tegrity, and his determination. 
‘rior to Dr. Cook’s return from the north in 1909 it was uni- 
ceded that he was the first man to attain the summit 
of Mount Melinley. Whe mn his defeated rival in the race for 
North Pole made his nefarious attempt to discredit Dr. 


many were convinced that if 


could be proven beyond ques- 


Mckinley ascent, 
Mount Mckinley 


Mount 


ok’ climb of 























i no further cause would exist to doubt his polar attainment. 
The crucial problem of Cook’s detractors, therefore, was to 
( ually discredit his Mount McKinley ascent, a problem 
v h they proceeded to meet by the most cruel, cowardly, and 
d rdly methods imaginable. The weapons, however, with 
which Dr, Cook’s enemies attack d him have proved boomerangs 
i} have only served to demolish their own claims; and since 
none of them, or any other, has produced one iota of proof that 
Dr. Cook did not reach the summit of Mount McKinley, but, on 
the ry, other explorers have unwittingly and unwillingly 
( oborated his successful ascent, is it not time for the people 
of this country and for the Representatives of the people in the 
Congress of the United States to give due credit and recognition 
to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who was actually the first man to 
( juer Mount McKinley’s formidable height, and who, by 
every logical deduction of practical reasoning; and by every 
scientific fact is proven to have been the first man to reach 
t} th Pole?’ 
Pr BROMIDE ENLARGING Co., 
29 PLYMOUTH CovrRtT, 
Chicago, April 11, 1914. 
h gE. Cc. B Ch o, Ill 
Su After a careful examination of the picture opposite page 
f Belmore Browne's book, Conquest of Mount McKinley, und 
D the following 
| uthor pl rraphing the Fake Peal Tucker standing wh¢ 
J ood This view includi ! ‘ is used for a spec ial 
re \ rt a time a reographer accused the 
f painting (by han peak with which we 
j d Dr. Cook 
o aft a careful ¢ nation of Ss by 10 enlargements made 
#) said pictur I am yutelv eco da beyond doubt that the 
Dp e is a retol d reprod ion, not from nature. 
Ve t1 J. A. BURGESS. 
S oO ILLING C% f Cook, 8s 
yr A. I being f lul rn, d nd says that he has 
| ! 1 photog r | p! for 15 years last past 
{ n detect a photograph made fror natur from one not made 
t t the cont of tl i tt Signed by him are 
t 
. BURGESS, 
d and sworn to before 1 t 14th dav of ID. 1914 
1 K M D, 
\¢ y Publi 
' ( t}, ( n 
to Beh Browne's book, “ The Conquest of Mount McKin 
] 1 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1913. 
I ( X, headed The End of the Polar Controversy,” facing 
two picture the upper one of which has the following 
rhe Author Photographing the Fake Peak. Tucker standing where 
B l st i = view, Including the author, is used for a special rea- 
‘ \ e ago as March, 1913, grapher accused the 
2 r of paint (by hand) the views of this peak, with which he con- 
victed Dr. Cook. Photo by H. C. Parker.” 
i 1 stake my sional reputation as an artist and a pho 
+ y } t t 1 


rred to above, facing 
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$$ 


pag 122 of Belmore owne's book, is faked. It fs 


a drawin , 


over a pl iotogr: aph 
In a letter written by H. C. Corbin, Adjutant General of the 1 1 
Stat \rmy, to Maj. Gen. E. S. Otis, commanding Department Pp ; 


Manila, P. I., Gen. Corbin says: 


‘May 3, 15 





The bearer comes to the Philippines for the purp 

making photographic _views of all objects of interest, and will f 
this offi with copies of all pictures made. We have already 
interesting olle in of photographs of places of interest in 
et in Cuba and Porto Rico. Those made by Mr. Rost ex: 

of any other artist. * * * 
Very truly, yours, 

“(Signed) H. C. Corrrn, 

‘Adjutant Gen 

Another from the office of the Chief of Staff, Washington, 





C. Rost : 
ive sent to 
recommending 


“Mr. EB. 
“Th 
letter, 





the 
you 


Isthmian Canal 
for the position 


ission 


Comm 
of 


com 


mend 
photographer * 











Still another from the Department of the Interior, United 
Geological Survey, dated October 31, 1904: 
er. Rost : 

Wii * I consider that you have been very successful in 
coming the enormous difficulties involved in making photogra; 
the tropi + 2 

‘Yours, truly “GEORGE F. 
“Geologi 
A irth from the National Museum, Smithsonian In 
inet a. ss 
“Mr. EB. C. Rost: 

“*s * * You should be able to obtain results of much 
vi Of this I feel certain from the many pictures of you 
wl 1 I have seer ee 





ectfully, 





res] yours, 
‘RICHARD RATHBUN, 
Charge, National Muse 


th Departm 


i 


Age t 


tary 


istant 
the Annual 


Secre 





in 
I also quote from Report of 


Instruction, 


nt of 





State of New York, chapter on American Muscum of N 
History, New York City, for 1901: 

Th only way to secure the illustrations which our teact 
quired for lectures was for me to send one of our photog 
Mr. Ernest C, Rost, entirely around and across that continent 

merica) i 

“ALBERT S. Bickmore, A. M., Ph. D. 
“Departmen of Public Inst ection 
“American Museum of Natural History, Nei y ork 
Leslic Wecekl March 31, 1900, contains an articl 





et. profuse ly 





Eerne illustrated with photographs of 1 
sonal 1 nd ided: 
“An thn experiences. The first visit that Guam 1] 


photographer. The difficulties that Leslie's 


W 


crapher had to meet and overcome in getting photograph 
On the foregoing recommendations, and many others which 
furnish, I again make the statement that the picture referred t 
is a drawing made over a photograph. 
The above statement is not made merely for effect or bl 
am willing to go into any court of proper jurisdiction and stand 


examination the subject. 





on 


This is 2 voluntary statement, made by me in the interest 
and justice, without consultation with or the knowledge of Dr. I 
A. Cook. 

[NOTARY’S SEAL.] Ae, 





By the most comprehensive method of examination th 
graphic historians have rendered a verdict for future 
rations. 


So far 








as I can ascertain there does not exist a scientfi 
authoritative book, or official report in the English 01 
other language which denies Dr. Cook’s suecess in attainii 
pole on scientific grounds. From a historic standpoint al 
he claims for his polar attainment is thoroughly vindica 
many publications. Among these I refer to “The Nort] 
and Bradley Land,” by Edwin Swift Balch. 

In this connection it should be recalled that the work 
American Admiral Wilkes in the Antarctic came unde1 
fair criticism of rival interests, as has Dr. Cook’s joum 
the North Pole. For more than 50 years the name of 
was taken from the map. Balch analyzed this injustice, 1 
the battle for Admiral Wilkes during 





15 vears against 
including the Encyclopedia Britannica, and at last th 


Wilkes Land, and 
Markham and others in his 
Wilkes’s discovery. He has worked out the stu 
controversy in a similar manner. 

If the data and description of the physical conditions 
North Pole furnished by Mr. Peary cutantion fact 


Bak 


vindieat 


tralian expedition rediscovered 
against Clements 


Sir 


ly of tl 





+ 
t 
renched the North Pole—and Congress decided that th 
then I insist that every fair-minded person must adn 
since Dr. Cook gave those same data and those same «¢ 


the 1 


ond 








tions to the world before Mr. Peary returned from 

this well-known historical record establishes bey q 
the fact that Dr. Cook also reached the North Pole, and 
fore was the first man to “ discover” the North Pole. 

If Admiral Peary attained the pole, then it can not be 
but that he is the great discoverer of that point of the s 
of the earth which has been unattainable since the crea 
Father Adam unless some other man preceded him. Milli 
American citizens believe and always will believe th 
Frederick A. Cook was the first man who ever stood i 
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of the world and there unfurled the American flag. It 
fore inconceivable to all fair-minded men and women 
he admiral and his frantic supporters should not be in- 


i 


seems 
{ 
iy zealous in their efforts to procure an official investiga- 
¢ Dr. Cook’s remarkable exploration. 
to prove to the American Congress that he attained the 
then Peary would stand supreme as the most courageous 
suecessful explorer since the landing of Christopher Co- 
< and the cloud upon the title to his achievement would 
rever removed. 
chivalrous nature would congratulate him and glory in the 
itv of his achievement. 
e foundation rock and the fundamental principle of Ameri- 
reatness rests upon our adherence to and our belief in fair 
and a square deal. Nothing else will reach the marrow of 
en. 


of the power, prestige, cunning, slander, and technical | 


Until the claims of Dr. Cook are determined Peary 
ealled a hypocrite and Cook a fraud. 
creat Americans, and they are great explorers. 
if 


L 


] 


In the 
decency, in the name of honor, in the name of all that 
ious, let us settle this question with the light that is 
us. Let us be worthy of the proud heritage of our 
and an honor to posterity. 


ers 
i « 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
N tHe Hovset or RepreseNnTATIVEs, 
Tucsday, January 12, 1915, 


CH. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
United States extending the right of suffrage to 


nt solution 


of the 


r 
on 


PARKER of New Jersey, under the leave of the House 

| to extend his remarks, submits the following: 

Speaker, I must oppose this resolution. I am 
' frem the State of New Jersey. 

s elected to support the Constitution of the United States 
reserved rights of the States which were guaranteed by 
stitution. 
not elected to offer to other States the power to alter 

foundations of the government of my State nor to 
any State any such power over other States, 
tt my duty to try to amend the Constitution except 
ndment is necessary, and no such amendment is neces- 
n the States have full power over the subject. 
not tend to good politics to inject such a question as 
’ our elections for years to come. 
Il think it fair to women who love and bless their 
lL are fully occupied with home duties to put new 
luties upon them and to force them into polities, 
foundation of the United States Constitution that 
tate reserves supreme control over its own affairs and 
owh government. The electorate lies at the very 
tion of that government, and to interfere with suffrage 
erfere with the State’s fundamental management of its 
irs, Which the Constitution solemnly agreed to guard. 
juestion of suffrage was wholly controlled by the State. 
are chosen as the States shall please. Senators were 

y chosen by the legislature, and are now chosen, like 

's of Congress, not by such voters as the United States 

rdain but by the voters that are by State law qualified 

for the most numerous branch of the legislature. 
fairly be said that it was not intended that this 
ental right of the States should ever be interfered with 
amendment of the Constitution. The State's control over 
is much more fundamental and essential to the inde- 
of the State than the right of each State to equal 
ntation in the Senate, which is guarded by a provision 
shall not be changed without the consent of every State. 
Inatter of mere law, we can not, of course, deny that 

‘ment may be made even in such a fundamental matter. 

iter emancipation it seemed necessary to pass the fif- 

i amendment. This was in a special situation existing at 

ose of the Civil War. 


‘ 
< 


i. Repre- 


the 


a 





es of any man or set of men can not prevent this investi- | 


' 


If Dr. Cook is un- | 


Dr. Cook did attain the pole, then I say that a generous | 


| 


These men are | 


this amendment, because every State le WoOl ft 

if it pleases, and by the United Stat Ci ut d 
ments are to be proposed only wh rs sarv ft 
amend the Constitution and 1 vv eal ly 
able. 

As a believer in local self-government | ie various States, 
I do not think that I Was sent here as Representat from 
New Jersey in order to give up any of her f e State 
rights or to take away any of the fundament rig f al 
other State. This Congress was elected on no such d 
we have no moral right to surrender the rights of o 
tive States by submitting them to the vot f of Ss 
except in a case of supreme necessity. 

It is perhaps not advisable to argue t} merits of 
suffrage. The question belongs to the legislature of my St 
rather than to Congress. It can be said, however, that we 
suffrage involves tremendous changes. Are we to force women 
to go into matters outside of the home? Is there not enoug! 
be done there and enough subjects to be discussed and settled 

| in the family circle without introducing polities? Does lh 
mean peace even with divergent views or must all such views 
be put into action? Will this be peace or a sword? Are | 
band and wife to be ordered to act separately in what 
cerns them both? If one or the other rules, is it for the vl 
of the community that the ruler should control two votes instead 
of one? Will the unreasoning vote be sometimes doubled in 
this way and will the debate of a reasoning family often end 
in canceling its vote? Shall the voter be eligible to offic 
Shall the mother be asked to leave her home to fulfill publi 
duties? Shall women fill executive positions and control great 
affairs of peace and war, in which they have had no experience? 
Shall the fascinations of sex introduce new influences into 
legislatures and interfere with the hard sense, practical consid 
eration, and the give and take of hard knocks that see 
sential to good law making? Do we wish our women to s 
mit to these amenities of debate; do we wish to hear from th 
what chivalry forbids us to call in question ? 

These are questions which we need not answer here 

Why should we wish woman to be like man? It is he 
ness to man that is her charm. 

Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and 
All that not harms distinctive \ l 
For woman is not undevelopt 1 
Sut diverse: could we make her the man 
Sweet love were slain; his deare bond is th 
Not like to like, but like in diff 
: * * * 
Self-reverent each, and re ‘ 
Distinct in individualities 
*” < * » . 
May these things be! 

It is no answer to say that the influ of ! ( 
politics will be beneficial. Her influence i fi thr 
the Nation. Good women supervise schools, chut brat 
hospitals, Red Cross, and everything that is good ‘| 
| fluence is felt in politics, and is strong thers But tl 
not forced to be there. 

This proposition forces all women to be polities, 
the large number—perhaps the majority—who do n ' 
be in politics or in business or anywhere but in the home, wher 
the good woman rules with absolute sway and where the « 
of business and public life and bitterness and confli n 
enter. It is there that man is hers and she is all her « 
reigns the queen of her own realm 

To quote some of the closing lines of thy 1 
on this whole subject: 

I loved the in: he that d h not 

A drowning life besotted in sweet If, 
Or pines in sad experience W © 1 n 
Or keeps | winged affections cli wit 
Yet was there one thro’ whom I | 1) oO 
Not learned, save in gracious ho I 
Not perfect, nay, but full of te I 
Neo angel, but a dearer being 

In angel instincts, breathing pal 
Interpreter between the gods and 

Who looked all native to her pl 

On tiptoe ee touch n 

Too gross to ti 1 all 

Sway’'d to her fro! r ¢ ts 

And girdled her with 

If this question were proper for us handle, I w | 
express my views fully. But it belongs properly to each St 
and we are not called on to answer whether be : that 
might come by woman suffrage would be suffi t t 3 
favor such a change. We should certainly not attempt t 
terfere with the independence of our States by tl ssnge of 
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But it is not necessary to make ' 





LECORD. 











this resolution. 
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Safety First. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTE 


In true Hovusr or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the permis- 
S101 ranted me by the House on January 15, I print the fol- 

wing two articles which I have recently published in the 
heOWs] rs; 

Chapter I. What is the matter with the Navy? 


Chapter IT. What ails the Army? 


I. WaT Is MATTER WITH THE NAvy? 


ALWAYS SOME OTHER DAY. 
rhe rule is jam to-morrow and jam yesterday, but never 
jam to-day said the white queen in “ Through the Looking 
Glass. 
Che white queen did not happen to be talking of the American 


Navy, but she might just as well have been doing so. 
Listen to the debates in Congress and you will be convinced 
that the pages of history furnish an impregnable defense for 


this country. If John Paul Jones could change a peaceful mer- 
chantman into the Bonhomme Richard and defeat the British 


man-of-war Serapis, why can not the like be done again? 


What 


nein has done, man can do—such is the burden of the song of 
the gentlemen who believe that American genius and American 


freemen need no preparation for war. Is anyone such a dastard 
as to deny that our gallant Naval Militia admirals can on any 
pleasant afternoon forsake their counting houses for the quar- 
terdeck and smash the British superdreadnaughts to smither- 
with a fleet of converted Long Island Sound steamers? 
Perish the thought. 

But if you are so skeptical as to be dubious lest the school 


eens 


history book and the Chautauqua lecture may not be adequate 
to repel the attacks of the effete monarchies of Europe and 
Asia, then peruse the hearings for the last 10 years before the 


congressional Committee on Naval Affairs and you may be com- 
forted. A more complete docket of experiments about to be 
made and contracts shortly to be entered into and reports to 
be ordered in the near future and boards soon to be appointed 
ean bot be found outside the records of the circumlocution office 
about which Dickens wrote. 

The American air man, Wright, was the first in the wide 
world to build an aeroplane which would actually fly, and ever 
since that time we have been experimenting and inspecting and 
reporting and contracting and considering—in fact, we have 
been doing everything except building aeroplanes. On July 1, 
1914, France owned 1,400 aeroplanes, while Uncle Sam owned 
23, most of them out of date. However, we recently ordered 
from abroad an up-to-date French aeroplane with two Salmson 
motors and an up-to-date German aeroplane with two Mercedes 
motors. We were in hopes that at last we were in a fair way 
to establish a little brood of air craft; but just then the 
Kuropean war broke out. Wicked foreigners commandeered 
our purchases; so here we are again just where we started. 

We have as many as 12 submarines on the whole Atlantic 
coast, not counting those at Colon in the Canal Zone. To be 
sure, no one has accused the outfit of being any too new fangled; 
but, then, pray remember that we are still arguing about the 
best type with which to experiment. Meanwhile the modest 
proportion of 11 out of those aforementioned 12 divers were 
not in diving trim when Commander Stirling reported his 
iect last November in obedience to the mobilization order. 

Instead of the fleet of fast scout cruisers which the General 
Rourd of the Navy has told us that we need for our safety we 
have built just three, and they never were of much account, 
even when they were new. For about 10 years we have been 
and contemplating types for scouts; but before 
long it is confidently expected that a satisfactory conclusion will 
be reached. 


idering 


Con nS 


Admiral Strauss in his annual report tells us that every 
American battleship in commission to-day is equipped with 
obsolete torpedoes, but that orders have been given and plants 


are being enlarged, and that in two years relief will be in sight. 
DAWDLE, DAWDLE, DAWDLE, 

so it goes dawdle, dawdle, dawdle all along the line from 

voter to President. The fact is that the whole Navy has got 

into a rut. It needs a good hard jolt to get it out of the rut, 

nnd then it needs to be trimmed up and enlarged until it is a 

strong weapon fit for the defense of a strong nation. 
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Nee ee ee nnn ee ee eee 


Now, do not blame it all on poor old Secretary Daniels. I; 
only partly his fault, even if he did deprive the seadogs of ; 
grog and enter the sailormen in the lowest grade of the ki 
garten., 

Of course, Daniels with his super-peace ideas ought not 
Secretary of the Navy any more than a liquor dealer ought t 
chairman of a temperance rally, but that is a small matter 

Neither is the blame to be imputed to the Navy bureau c} 
There has not been one of them for years who at heart w 
not have been glad to speak right out in meeting and t 
country the whole truth as to our needs. But the countr 
hitherto been in no listening mood, and it would have bi 
bold bureau chief, indeed, who cared to face the molten 
from the tongues of the “ little Navy’ men. Let an office 
up and he was damned up and down as a seeker for inci 
rank aud power. Let a civilian speak up and he was muck 
from stem to stern as a minion of some armor-plate concern. 
an association or a league speak up and its membersbi 
grilled to find out whether any one of them had a share of 
stock or copper stock or any other kind of stock in the f 
unto the third or fourth generation. Neither is the blank 
visited on Congress. If any one of us talked about n 
defencelessness, some one else talked about jackasses in so 
garbs. 


There is just one party who ought to bear 





the blam« 


that is the great American Republic, whose exact miri 
Congressmen are. Six months ago, if I cared to empty 
all I need do was to discuss our national defenselessnes 


day, if I am anxious to fill a hall, I have but to say th 
Army and Navy will be my topic. Six months ago IT should 
been a mighty poor politician if I had preached about ow 
of national defense. To-day I should be a mighty poor pol 
if I were to drop the subject. 

If I were a real hero, I should promise to keep up this cr 
as long as the Lord might grant me grace. Not being 
hero, I content myself with a promise to keep on shou 
long as the press will grant me space. 

A COMMISSION TO INQUIRE AND RECOMMEND. 

One diseise from which both our Army and Navy are s 
ing is mortmain, especially mortmain of ideas. Mortn 
an old English law term, which signified the ** rule of a dead 
gone hand.” We ought to have this case of mortmain ti 
by an impartial commission of inquiry with some new bloo:l 
no arteriosclerosis of the intellect among the commissi: 
What we need is a definite plan for the future. What sort 
plan for the national defense can we get out of four diff 
full committees and four different subcommittees of the Hous 
and Senate? Yet it was those committees to which we 
referred when a commission of inquiry into our defenselessucss 
was refused us by the administration. Moreover, it does 
do to forget that those committees, so far as the expe 
mem ers are concerned, are practically invited to inspe 
results of their own handiwork. 

Let us see how the inspection is faring. Just how far e 
they gone with this investigation? oth the House Com! 
on Military Affairs and the House Committee on Naval A 
have now closed their hearings. Both committees confined t 
selves almost entirely to the examination of the graybeards 0! 
the service ane to the particular graybeards whom the 
mittees selected, at that. My requests for the summo 
Admiral Wainwright, Admiral Winslow, Admiral Broy 
Gen. Wood, and Gen. Wotherspoon were absolutely and 
emptorily refused. 

A commission of inquiry, such as I advocated, would sui 
not only bureau chiefs in all their panoply but she hard-worked 
juniors and the experienced enlisted men as well. A commi 
of inquiry would allow the complainant to produce witnesses 
a privilege which has been denied me by the committe 
which I have referred. 

SHORTAGH OF MEN PUT SHIPS 


OUT OF COMMISSION, 


Assistant Secretary Roosevelt and Admiral Badger have | 
fied that we are now 18,000 men short of the number requir 
man the serviceable part of our present fleet. This est 
takes no account of the crews requisite for vessels now bui . 
The General Board of the Navy maintains that in case of I 
we should need from 30,000 to 50,000 additional trained m { 
warsmen, and there is no source of supply except about 5." 
naval militiamen. 

On the other hand, Admiral Blue has testified that we are only 
4,565 men short in case of war and that there is little dou! 
that this demand would be met by ex-service men now in 
life. 

To this Admiral Fiske replies that it would take five yea! 
get our Navy up to a state of efficiency necessary to fight 4 
first-class enemy. 


























































ne see what all this juggling and counterjuggling of fig- 
; ns. Does it mean that these admirals differ as to the 

of men needed to man any particular vessel? Not a 
t. It means that they differ as to how many vessels we 


many vessels we have which are worth manning. 

‘ ime. gentle reader, that you hear about our fleet of 
leships ask how many of those battleships are in “cold 
e” to-day with fragmentary crews or no crews at all. 
ill find that no less than 12 of them are launched on their 
. that bourne whence no traveler returns. Naval authori- 
honiously term the three stages of a warship’s road to 

n as “in reserve,” “in ordinary,” and “out of commis- 
To be sure, those same naval authorities gravely inform 

‘‘ eold-storage”’ fleet can be got ready for battle in 
12 months, but they are put to it to explain exactly 

e resuscitated veterans would be good for when ready 

tle. By the way, for fear that these 12 battleships should 
there are nearly 80 more of our fighting craft “ out 
or “in ordinary” or “in reserve” to keep 


1 how 


OoUul 


lV, 
mission ” 
uly. 
» FIGHTING 





IGH FIRST-CLASS BATTLESHIPS COMD NEXT MARCH. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourselves, “ Even if 12 battleships 
are out of the game, that still leaves a mighty tidy 
ut how about the other 21 battleships, which consti- 
fighting force? Are they 100 percenters? Not by a 


*”) 
> 
> 
) 


ot. Ten of them belong to the so-called first line and 
hem belong to the so-called second line. Of the first 
2 ships, to wit, the Michigan and the South Carolina, 


relegated to the second line on March 38, 1915. The 
fact is that on March 4, 1915, we shall have just 8 first- 
ttleships in full commission. Now, where is the com- 

» in prating about our 33 battleships? 

me tells you that our second line of battleships is a 

» part of our defense, just pin him down and find out 
that fact out. I have heard a Navy official 
second line would be of service if our first line 
and the other fellow’s first line was destroyed 
So would a police force of octogenarians be of service 
i were not called upon to handle any criminals under 


1 
Lue 


Ve 


1. In private most naval officers regard our second 
admirable foree wherewith to soothe the nerves of 


1 case of war. Perchance for that purpose they might 
ful as the venerable culverins hastily installed at sun- 
1 the Atlantic Coast at the outbreak of the Spanish 
would be cheaper, however, for Uncle Sam, when he 


ht 
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On the answers to the question as to the mi C1 
of war vessels needed and on the answer to the ques ) 
the proportion which can safely be kept in ‘) rve h 
fragmentary crews, depends the prepa { 
plan for the future. On the answ b ( 
the number of officers and « ted nh wi g o 
authorize. Do not forget that r N lL Acad 
enlarged in a day without serious deteriorati 
standard of the American man-ol t's n ’ 
lowered by the incorporation in our Naval Es 
vast drafts of hastily trained recruits. On the answ 
questions depends our building program, and I 
is so ignorant as to fail to realize that a very 
required for warship construction. So 
begin too soon. 
MINOR D I 
The shortage of ammunition to which Secretary | 
fied before the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
mines which was admitted by Admiral Fiske, the yuiit 
the battleship torpedoes which Admiral Strauss pointed 
even the pitiable air-craft situation which Cay Bi 
vealed; all these facts are startling enough, but a d l 
General Staff of the Navy with plenty of funds 11 
them in a year or two. Not so the deficiencie if 
our fighting vessels nor the deficiencies in the | el W 
is to man them. 
Dreadnaughts and crews can not be impri i \ 
war cloud appears above the horizon Admit lis] 
that it would take five years to get our Navy to 
fight an efficient foreign enemy. This lion j l 
perhaps, by the Secretary of the Navy, but it | 
in line with what Navy men say when they ex 
opinions of the privatest kind. 
Il, Wat Atl AR 
There is still truth in the old, old ry th t is the man 
hind the gun who counts. But for heaven's ke, how far |} 
hind the gun do you want the man to be? M he | 
behind the gun that he has not even a bowing acquail , 
it until war breaks out? Yet that is he ve | i 
Our Regular Army is an admirable handfu O 
is a faree A good deal over one-third f ou ] 
struck their guns off their visiting | ( f 
year. 
THE M 
We have only 30,000 Regulars available for a field ar d 
| 120,000 militiamen besides, so says the report of Si 
| of War. In other words, if every mother’s son of them 
the call, we shall have 150,000 men to defend us \ 
army is being made. That meat ha l cove 
front of 30 miles on the old Civ War 1 g of 5,000 
to a mile. Thirty miles is a long, long way from the d 
which modern battle fronts ver 


ir paint on, to conduct a daily clinic for the free 
ion of anesthetics. 
s General Board of the Navy says that we need 48 
ler 20 years old for our defense. For our de- 
st what nation? For our defense against any na- 
England, so we are told. 
member of that General Board which he would 
of 48 battleships ranging in age uniformly from 20 
down to brand new; or 
t of 24 battleships, all of them less than 6 years old. 
American people want, in my opinion, is a Navy 
even if it is necessary to enlarge the scrap heap to 
which would make the bureau chiefs’ hair curl if 
l any bureau chiefs with the requisite quantity of | 
rling purposes 
THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM, 
this ignoramus to make a suggestion: 
\ppoint an independent commission of level-headed 
i see to it that not too many of them are imbued with 
s hat they know it all about the national defense. 
require that commission to summon the best naval ex- 
ve and find out 
What war vessels do we need to make us safe against 
n on earth? 
low many of those vessels is it safe to put in 
that is to say, with skeleton crews? 
9 [ it is decided that we are aiming too high in taking 
for a Navy capable of swapping shots with John 
f y then we can cut down the estimates accordingly ; but, 
S sake, let us know the truth, 
lem as to the number of ships which we can safely 
reserve ” depends very largely on two factors: 
low long does it take to make a landlubber into a 
irs man? 
l. How many former men-of-war’s men, adequately 
in depended on to return to the Navy in time of | 


* two questions I should as lief have the opinion of 
htelligent junior officers and enlisted men as the opinion 
He naval experts who ever poured over an encyclopedia. 














summoned, and what will they do when the howitzer 1 

howl? It is the correct thing for 1 1 C ¢ 

that by nightfall every militiaman will be on hand, b 

heroism. 

The f this fiction of I 1 

over heels in time of w: ‘ly 

deft ima ion adroitly interpreted by a « i 

strength of the trained-citizenry a1 l loes 1 

owh soundness, but in the fact t t « ( 

estopped from sayi t we re { 

or National Guard, as it ( mn  O » the 
cumstance that my congressional dist 

sided, I shall make bold to say what I really thi J 

that most men are actuated by the very b ad 

motives when they undertake the th d 
service. I believe that militiamen are | 

fact that many persons seoff at tl as ‘ l 
events, I know that when I was 
| alive to the good-natured su] 

regarded what to them appeared t ! 
believe, moreovel that Ss dut 

and more serious the mi \ 

‘omes harder and hard to ) ! 
I do not believe th 1 
materialize in war ft a I i 

could be pl ced 1 ul 

and a weeding D ess had hard i 

shape. 

I can not forget that no less than 16 §S 

short by greater or less amounts of f p 

troops during the Spanish Wat I « 

the first burst of enthusiasm was 

bounties in order to fill their qu ( War. 


How about it? Will all our militiamen turn up if th 
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N ( t eave a 
) h ve who wou ist, nor 
e Se » \ l vy obliged to 
\ ol i I i to join the 
\ | a re the 
' I } ‘ it i ] 
( fof S 
I J ;O. I 
‘ to } sent 
} 
ed on tl ; 





1» 

f \ ISL: 

’ i 
\ { it 
) l 1 ri 
I j til » 
ly Virg j 
l iougl ( 

( ] | ise they had not 
l | ere | a mob of citizenry 
al i \\ { they had had two 
t { evi did not occur until 
ISi4. But the administi on of that day had 
i hat ( ry had been misinformed and 
t had not been negli f the national de- 
that these poor militiamen were not ready 
f trial « e. A maddened Nation roared for a 
\ \ | fed unto them. Armstrong, 
\ 1d he s t, just as Alger 
rour unren¢ ss to fight Spain, and 
\ li be made the scapegoat to-morrow if we 
\ es y to put a large force of men into 


an exceedingly 


fre t} iti history. That disastrous 

i 1 is it hat ed our fathers before us. 
useful pur] perhaps, if it serves us as a 
i be unprepared On the coast of 

y Dow in ids the picturesque 


shall neyer 


1 I I] vel the granite shaft which 
market place. That graceful monument was 
of Gen. Robert Ri who burnt the 

nad it ( t was defri yed by the officers 

( I do not care to see it. 

our Regulars and our militia. There remains 
Lo reserve army of former enlisted men. We 
h rd. fo Preside Wi mM Says that we 
lon a large reserve army Perhaps it is just 
nd on it entirely, for at ] nt it consist 
{ it I 1 e sot quite 1. distance awav from 
\ ho ought to be behind it. If 
’ 3 41 th 1 we have | enty to 
rs; that is, at the outset of war. If, how 
Sil} gu Wwe mean « 1, then the first 
he man wo ld b to l th Wl to et 


Chief of 
made his 


Wot he rspoon 


ago, Maj. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, 
] | stat Army, 
TEN, 


» \ ie 1 ife except write page 12 of his 
1 deserve the thanks of the Nation for that 
race ) I know of nothing of the sort 


‘courage of Admiral Fiske when 
fi to the condition of our Navy. 


ezory the fearlessness of Capt. 


r venrs od the gibes of his colleagues and | 
e of the press while he thundered in the ears 
e public the sad story of the dwarfing of our 


Perhaps | 


But to return 


to pa 


tells us that before a war break 


An 
id? 


earti es 
tells us how much wi 
on h lor in i 
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ge 12 of Gen. Wotherspoon’s report. 


field artille 





a 


S out we must -cumulat 





nd J in ha wi runs extending over the san fro s 
guns is not an imaginative figure. I do not know whethe 
Wotherspoon’s estimate of 2,884 field guns is excessive 
The testimony before the fortifications committee in I 
that Russia at that time had 6,000 field ¢m w! ( 
had 5,000 field guns. 

The horrid significanee of the whole business lies in the 
that it takes so long to make these munitions of war, eve 
unlimited appropriations. The good Lord knows Wwe 
shall have unlimited appropriations for public i 
defense of our Nation so long as we need unlimi " 


tions for publie buil 


dings 





in defense of our seats in Congr 


W WORK MAKING GUNS AND AMMUNITI 


and thi 
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war. 
three shifts 
Government 
nonths 
artillery an 
ot away in a single 
day, or 


took up the 
Inunitions of 
Working 
country, 
first six 1 
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The following facts 


s year the Committee on Military 
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battle condition of 200 shots per day. In one year all G 
ment and private factories put together can turn out 500 
suns, or one-quarter of our shortage, as Gen. Woth 
estimates it. 
I END HAY’S ABLES 
My friend Hay, chairman of the Committee on Mil 


Affairs, publishes a 
mu 
table. Three times I 
mon Gen. 
temerity in 


Congressman’s. 


his 


second time, 


told me that it 


table of our requiremen 
nitions of war which differs vastly from Gen. 


in the w 
Wothers 


Chairman I 


ts 


have publicly asked 


| 

Wotherspoon and put him through his paces 
ignorantly setting up 
The first time, the good chairman point 
that the general had gone on the retired fi ; 
he invited my attention to the fact 
ings before his committee were 
was 


his opinions agai 
Sf it few days if 
that the ] 
osed: and the third tim 
summoning Gen, Wothers} 


a] 
Cl 


no use 


because he knew all about his ideas already. 


In 
Leonard 
Wood is 
as Chief of Staff, 
least. 

As 


Wi od 


to Chairman 


field army of 


arm 160,000 
estimate 1 
identical number of 


suffice for the combat 


ITay’s 
estimates 200,000,000 eartridges 


nade by 
men. 


identally my efforts to secure the summons of Maj. G 
have 
not on the retired list. 
and he now commands the De} 


been equally unsuccessful. Yet, ¢ 


He preceded Gen. Woth 


artment 
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tables, I note, for instance, t] 
as a sufficient equipment 
That estimate is just one-third 


Staff of the Army for 


men. 
the General 


It is true that 200,000,000 eartrid 
will equip the machine guns and will fill the men’s belts and 
train and the first ammunition train, 

cartridges are needed for the adva! 
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es with Chairman Hay on this point. It is fair to admit 


general was frank enough to admit that Army men 
cree with him. 
WHY NOT A FEW TITANIC GUNS FOR us? 
where are all the giant guns which we progressive Amer- 
ought to have? How are we off for these wonderful 


warfare with which other nations have been 
We still are shaking hands with ourselves | 


nts of 


themselves ? 


ir biggest gun, the 6-inch howitzer, and doubting those | 
ner stories about the big field guns in Europe. 
ion hath it that after the Battle of Crecy a board of | 


was called together to report on the new 
1 ealled cannon which England had used in the | 
After profound cogitation, the generals decided that no de- | 

e whatever could be placed in gunpowder and that cannon 
»useful only under exceptional circumstances never likely 
‘again. By a unanimous vote, so the story runs, they re- | 

their ruler that the trusty manganel and the stout cata 
uld triumph in the future asin the past. If anyone wishes | 
w the moral of this tale, let him inquire of our ordnance 
It may be that we have no need of guns with greater 
ters than 6 inches. Germany’s 164-inch howitzers 
stria’s 124-inech guns n to be fairly in | 
to bits anything from an jmpregnable fortress or a 


generals 


We 


\ pons 


Still 


See] serviceable 


cathedral down to a covered trench. Sir John 
foolishly, perhaps—seems to place some reliance in | 
h thunderers. We smile at their puerile performances 

nue to estimate and plan and report and consider and 


‘ 


tulate ourselves that we have the tidiest little 35-inch field |} 
ich can be made, even if we are a little bit slow in rush 
the making of big ordnance. Let those foreigners waste | 
ney on perfecting submarines and xseroplanes, Zeppe 
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itzers. We propose to keep our money in our | 
That is the way to talk if you want to catch the 
Let us waitfully watch and then proceed to reap the | 


; of the foreigner’s experiments without us 
\ll of which is vastly crafty, no doubt, provided no for- 
'ts to experiment on us. 
THE NY 


ostine ¢ 
costing a 


pow DOVE. 

ell, what’s the odds, since the apostles of pudginess tell 
vy are going to put an end to wars by the brotherhood 
In the sweet bye and bye, perhaps, when we have 

el the Monroe doctrine and when the Californian in- 
s with the Chinaman and the Mississippian intermar 

Until that day is at hand, do not forget 

the foolish who had no oil in their 

the fateful came. 


1eZzro. 


I 
1] e emortne 
© 1 Virgins, 


moment 


Red River Improvement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OI 
AY 
hh ae 


WILLIAN Ss. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES 





Saturday, January 16, 1915, 
H. R. 20189) making appropriations for th: nstruction, 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and har 
Lor thei purposes, 


MOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to 
endment to provide funds for the further improve- 
Ried River, Arkansas and Louisiana, had not the present 
‘nt been submitted by my colleagues from the State of 
a, Who have consideral more mileage along this 
heir districts than I have in mine. I had intended, 
ask this House to make the sum $380,000 instead 
iamed in this amendment pending. 
ream has been included in the provisions for rivers anc 
l by 1828. Red River was orig- 
to within the vicinity of Shreveport, La., 
filled with what 


1 


le 


to 


Congress since 
near 


was known as the “ Great 
f 


npletely filling the bed of the river for a ‘distance of 
1 90 miles. The Government first undertook the re 
this raft in 1828, and the work was prosecuted inter 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. At times 

15 years would elapse between appropriations. Much 
it rer ved was peru itted to reaccumulat requiri £ 
ra work and expense. According to the reports of tli 
there has been endless duplication of work o1 


have been available from time to 
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this stream is taking place at a far more rapid rate than anyone 
has dared was possible, and, as I have said, more 
than $1,175,000 has been expended within my State alone in the 
first construction of levees, to say nothing of what has been ex- 
pended for rebuilding, repairing, and strengthening those al- 
ready constructed, nor of other considerable sums spent in pay- 
jig interest on bond issues and other outstanding obligations for 
the 
local levee boards in Louisiana and in my State immediately 
north of the stretch of river under consideration has been enor- 
Doubtless the expenditures within the State of Louisi- 
ana has been several miliion dollars, and the sum total expended 
by levee boards and districts along the river from Fulton to its 
mouth since the survey upon which Gen. Bixby based his recom- 
mendations will probably exceed already the sum it was esti- 
mated would be required of them. 

The circumstances and difficulties under which the local 
boards and districts are compelled to carry on this work of levee 
building can not be appreciated by those who do not make a 
special study of levee building on streams of this character. 
The people do not wish the Government to construct the levees 
for the protection of their lands. They are willing and anxious 
and are rapidly constructing the levees at their own cost. The 
engineers admit that no permanent improvement of the stream 
for navigation can be accomplished until the system of levees is 
constructed. The riparian States and districts are constructing 
the What they want is that the Government cooperate 
with them in the location of the levees and undertake to keep 
the river from undermining them when they are properly con- 
structed as located. They are willing to abide by the judgment 
and decision of the War Department as to the place, size, and 
character of levees; but when the levees are thus constructed 
at their expense they wish and have a right to expect the Gov- 
ernment to keep the river away from the levees by preventing 
caving banks, cut-offs, and the like, and by taking other proper 
care of the channel and bed of the stream. 

Mr. Speaker, the present project contemplated doing all these 
things, and the recommendations of Gen. Bixby merely makes 
more specific how the most essential details are to be carried 
out, substituting a general, comprehensive, systematic plan for 
cooperating with our people. who are anxious and willing to 
meet the Government more than halfway. 


even dream 


inaintenance of these levees. 


MOUs, 


levees. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE 


or 


Y mnt 7y 
\\ i I | us 
OHIO, 

In Tue Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915, 


On the bill (i. R. 20189) making appropriations for the construction, 


repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 

and for other purposes, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful that we are 
approaching the hour of midnight, after 11 hours’ continuous 
discussion of the pending rivers and harbors bill; and inasmuch 
as a point of order has been reserved on my amendment, I will 
speak briefly with reference to the conditions out of which have 
grown the demand for governmental aid relative to flood control. 

The verbiage of the amendment follows the recommendations 
of the Secretary of War as reported in House Document No. 


914. The recommendations of the Secretary followed the disas- 
trous floods of 1918. I am sure the membership of the House 
recalls the great loss of life and property resulting from those 


floods in the spring of 1913. 

The subject of flood protection and flood prevention is one of 
great national import, and I feel that it is our duty to take 
some step toward ameliorating conditions in the most afflicted 
districts in the various parts of the United States without 
delay. 

Speaking to the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Texas against the amendment, 
I submit that the of navigation and the direct 
nection of flood with governmental work on the river puts the 
amendment well within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 11 
order should be overruled. 
its tributaries are asking 


interests 


yes, demanding—that that most effi- 


The expenditures of State and | 


con- | 


| question? 
id therefore, Mr. Speaker, the point of | 
The people of the Ohio Valley and | 
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cient arm of the Government service, the Army Engineers, give 
their attention to the study of the conditions with a view of 
bringing about economical and efficient cooperation on the part 
of local interests. From Pittsburgh down the Ohio River the 
municipalities and communities have contributed their funds 
and time in an effort to work out some practical plans for relief 
from the almost annual losses by reason of floods. The citizens 
of Pittsburgh have contributed some $80,000 and have employed 
competent engineers to make surveys and recommendations :)< 
to plans for flood protection. Will Congress refuse to allow 4) 
authorization for the Federal Government to lend its aid iy 
unifying and guiding the different reports that have already 
been made? 

If this amendment be adopted, the Government will do for the 
citizens of my district and the citizens affected by the flood con 
ditions in the Ohio Valley and its tributaries the same thing 
that the Government has repeatedly done in appropriating 
millions of dollars for flood prevention for citizens who live 
along the lower Mississippi. The people of my district are 
asking the question, and I am representing them on the floor 
of this House, as to why it is that the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has jurisdiction over flood prevention and contro! 
with reference to the banks of the Mississippi River, into which 
the Ohio River flows, and at the same time claims to have no 
jurisdiction over the banks and territory adjacent to the Ohio 
River and its tributaries. Year after year Congress makes 
appropriation for levees on the Mississippi River. It is true 
that the language of the bill does not mention flood eontrol, but 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HumMPHREyYS], a member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, in his speech with refer- 
ence to the levee appropriation, made practically no mention of 
navigation and dwelt entirely on the protection from flood 
afforded by the levees. In fact, the chart he presented to the 
House showed plainly the vast area so affected. 

I was glad of the opportunity of supporting the appropr 
tion for the lower Mississippi, but I believe the Members from 
the districts surrounding the Ohio and its tributaries are also 
justified in asking the Members from districts afforded relief by 
the levees to reciprocate by supporting this amendment, carrying, 
as it does, a few thousand dollars for a preliminary survey. 

The gentleman from Mississippi called the attention of the 
House to a significant statement printed in large letters at the 
bottom of a chart in these words: “ The process in which t! 
country above is relieved is the process by which the country 
below is ruined.” _I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the country above, which is the country affected 
by my amendment, is not relieved and is suffering almost 
nually from flood conditions. 

It is possible that no practical plans can be worked out 
the Army engineers, but we feel that Congress should at least 
authorize them to study and collect additional data in the w 
of rainfall statistics, gauging of streams, and special maps 0! 
drainage areas that must be obtained before specific plans can 
even be considered. The Secretary of War states that some 
the data can be obtained from the local offices of the United 
States Weather Bureau, the United States Geological Survey, 
and of the citizens, counties, and States, and so forth, in the areas 
involved, under the system which has existed in the past, but th 
a large part of it can best be obtained by field parties organized in 
each of the engineer districts of the area under consideratio! 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, first Cincinnati, second Cincinnati, and 
Louisville. The cost involved in collecting these data and pr‘ 
paring plans will be relatively small in comparison with tlie 
benefit hoped to be derived, and this same method can read 
be applied, if necessary, to the drainage area of all rivers 
throughout the country which are subject to disastrous floods 
I believe I am warranted in stating that there is no subj 
approaching in importance to the people of the flooded districts 
as this question of flood control, and I appeal to my colleagues 
to-night to approve the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, to sustain the point of order raised against the 
amendment will result in practically demonstrating to our peo 
ple that Congress is not interested in solving the problems t! 
are involved in the navigable streams mentioned in the 
ment. 

There is a general belief that the fixed type of dam increases 
materially the frequency of floods. I am not advised as to thi 
merit of the contention, but is not Congress charged with tl 
responsibility of answering the question, and should not th 
Rivers and Harbors Committee have jurisdiction over the au 
thorization of a survey looking to definite settlement of the 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, that you will overrule the point 
of order and give the membership of the House an opportunity 
to express an opinion upon the merits of the question involved 
in my amendment. [Applause.] 


amend- 
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Speech of David Clark on Child Labor. There is a misunderstanding on the part of the publie relative 
to the work that is being performed in the cotton mills by young 
en boys and girls. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS I have seen your statements about the “child at the 1 
on but it is an impossibility for a child to reach from the front of 
. . oi " _ i the loom to the place where the broken threads must be tied 
Il () N . K D W IN y “ W K B B ‘ Your representatives have seen small children playing aroun 


the looms operated by their parents or assisting those parents 
but it was a misrepresentation to picture those children as 1 
ning looms. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


E The young girls in the mills are employed almost exclusively 

Saturday, January 23, 1915. at the spinning frames where it is their duty to wate! ( 

WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the Recorp | threads that break and “piece up” or replace then When 

eech of Mr. David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile | there are no broken threads they sit on the boxes at the ends 
Bulletin, published at Charlotte, N. C., before the National | of the frames and make occasional trips down the alleys. 14 r 
( Labor Conference, recently held in the city of Wash- | work is not continuous, and requires very little physical en 
, ; ergy. It can not be compared to the endless, unceasing strain 

speech is as follows: upon a girl at a sewing machine in one of your New York sweat 


shops. 


A DEMAND FOR A SQUARE DEAL, : : , 
. When the bobbins on the spinning frames become fu 


e before you to-day to make a plea for a square deal | young boys remove them from the spindles and put on e ty 
{ e cotton manufacturers of the South. bobbins. ‘This is called doffing, and the boys are called doff 
ot come at the instance of the cotton manufacturers, | Between doffs—that is. while the bobbins are filling uy) t) 


up to the time of accepting your invitation no one | boys are at leisure and lay usually outside but ne 
knew that I contemplated addressing you, and even | door so that they can be called when needed 

y four or five of them are aware I am here. | ‘Those of us who have had experience with doffer boys 
editor and sole owner of the Southern Textile Bulletin, | {heir infinite capacity for using their surplus 


ar the 


energy To! 
that covers the textile industry of the South, and | manner of mischief, can hardly recognize them as the wen! vs 
only to the cotton-mill officials but to the superin- | as painted by the members of your organization. If any of you 
overseers, and other practical men in the mills. have doubts upon this subject and wish to spend a lively and it 


to entering journalism I was for eight years in the| teresting two weeks, I will secure for you a position in charge 
nufacturing business, beginning as an operative, and | of the doffer boys in a southern cotton mill, and if you tain 
e or another filled practically every position in the | your mental faculties at the end of that time you will paint a 
For a considerable portion of the time I lived with different picture of the doffer boy from that you have hee 

e, ate with them, and I therefore know how they work | customed to see. They are full-blooded American boy: 
they live. health and energy and an infinite capacity for doing the tl 
tton manufacturers have no financial interest in my | that they should not do and, boy for boy, I believe that they 


hh 
n, either directly or indirectly, and I have never hesi- | liek any other class of boys in this country. 
take issue with them upon any matter where I consider The ‘trouble with your organization is that your represent 
be in the wrong. | tives do not present the true facts. They take exceptions! ‘ 
d very close to the men in the mills, including the oper- and give them to the world as average and usual conditions. 
d 1 have my hand on the pulse of the industry. I} you tell about the millman violating the laws of his State, but 


what they are thinking and what they are saying, and Iam 
ring through my journal to aid them not only in their 
but in their moral development and to put into their 


your organization often violates a higher law than that of man 
which says, “Thou shalt not bear false witness ag 
neighbor.” 


s thoughts and ideas that will do much toward causing 


5 I do not mean to give offense, but I am here to tell f 
\ aan « - "Oe Dye io » > ora: @ 5 . 
an —- and moral lives. See my greatest ao and I do not believe that the donors and patrons of this o1 
or As oO e > 1 oe . ara ay a - . 
r has been to promote good fee ing and square dea zation intended that their money should be used to misrepr ' 
een the mill officials and the operatives, and I do not conditions 
that < , her i strv i is ¢c me as -day as 7 a . . 
mt ANY her industry in this country can to-d ty boast Speak of child labor in southern mills to the average man or 
h good feeling, confidence, and cooperation between woman. and immediately a mental picture arise fs ' f 
: - * ‘ a 2 an, ately i nental pieture ises of ns rf 
» classes as exists in the textile industry of the South. 4 or 5 years of age. ragged and exhausted with a heavy | lon 
‘explained to you at length the position which I occupy hae oad ee eet ee ced ae et as ; 
: a : ~ | and standing over her a brutal man with a whip. It is tl 
work in which I am engaged in order that you may | : me . 4) 1} nanan 
, : ” | ture that has been created in the minds of the publie largely by 
I have more than a theoretical knowledge of my sub- | the efforts of the National Child Labor Cot tt nad reat 
. é a , » , i ‘ lé ll al til oll il t e*e?. Gi i i i ‘ 
| | now wish to tell you where I stand upon the subject | . . a a4 :; a : 
Sh ot * $ : ing that impression you have borne false witness against your 
bor. I wish you to remember that I speak from prac- utehdnas : 
: : 1k ( ° 
wledge and contact with the subject. od ; ig Otten 4 wnhor of 
: ; ; : : ‘ I hold in my hand the editorial page of the latest number of 
»hever advocated child labor and I have never believed ‘ . : ae ar 5 ies 
hild of le than 12 year f age sh uld b il lt the Good Housekeeping magazine It co tins an ed 1 in 
Cilii¢ ) ‘SS i - years ag Ss »¢ re ) ° ° : _— > 
oo y = oo ae a timating that children of 5 and 6 years of age are employed 
i : | j > mills of North Carolina. On this page is a pietu \ 
ot believe that a girl under 14 vears of age should be in the mills o 0 ) . } | n e A 
{ ~ s om . : monument on which is written the word “* Profit,” and 
» work, but I have never seen any evidence that a boy : ; ’ ee : 
) ¥ ; ae : : base of the monument lies the ragged figure of a child of 
- years of age was injured by cotton-mill work, except nie k -weues és 
7 ‘ : over ov years or age. 
as it prevented him from attending school, and wher- | °'S ? °° ee ; wey ta 44 a ene 
| whenever it is possible for 2 boy under 14 years of age | NW hy did they illustrate this |) C e W n a virl of o \ 
school, I believe that it should be illegal to employ did they not put there the figure of a girl of 13 or 1 t or 15 vea 
nill during the school term | I charge that it was done purposely to create in the d 
: believe that any woman under 18 years of age should | Of the public the idea that the teh fir anager cat 
ed on night work, and in taking this position I take | turers are employing chi dren of that age. where s the l 
. ‘ . s » ° . . . . . . , i. af +7 
th many of our manufacturers. | age limit is 13 years, and only in rare cases dl in vir ion 
s. briefly, my position upon the so-called child-labor | Of the law ar children of fewer years being a 
, but at the same time I wish to say that I can show| _ The picture was a violation of fact, and the man who pro 
1 2002..— ° ons ° | vet ; ‘ . Ae wh as i he ] IS¢ words 
. «, healthy men, many of them filling high positions in | duced it told an untruth as much sme} : a ; Te 
Whose appearance will compare favorably with any of | I could cite many similar cases where a haif truth has been 
emen before me, whe began work as cotton-mill doffer | told and the wrong impression created, and I can say honestly 
Sor 9 years of age, when there were no age restric tions. | that I have never seen a statement ssued by the National Child 
show you strong, healthy women in the cotton-mill] vil- Labor Committee relative to the so ithern Cotton mils that a d 
thers of large, healthy families, who began work as | ot exaggerate conditions or contain half truths. 
sat the early age of 8 or 9 years. | When your investigators come South they seem to be looking 
a , ® other hand, in spite of all the pictures that your or- | for the unusual, exceptional cases, and to have no idea of g 
ion has printed and all the statements that have been | ing a square deal to the cotton manufacturers. 
. ‘ have failed to note where you have shown one man or A mother, especially one who is working on the spoolers, 


an whose health has been wrecked by early work. where there is considerable space, often prefers to take he! 
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child in the mill and let it play around her rather than leave 
it with neighbors. 

Where a fa ives a considerable distance from the mill 
it is the custom to send the dinner pail to the mill by the young 
ch en and they usually reach the mill before stopping time. 
Such children are seen and, either through ignorance or inten- 
tionally, are represented as being employed. 

There are, I am sorry to say, mills that violate the age-limit 


and 
with the 
such laws have been rapid 
in late years and it 1 ly requires time for mills, especially 
those that fou the to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, but it will be 


I do not think your org 


law, but the Southern States are essentially law abiding, 

oner or later every mill will be forced to comply 
The changes in 
watural 


r} acon} 


melli 


legal requirements, 


iS hanges, 


l 
cle 


1a 
Lol ° 


anization has been granted any com- 


mission to enforce the laws of North Carolina, and, coming from 
Stit whose violations of laws, including those of child labor, 
are fur in excess of those of my State, I say that you should 
cleni up your own back yard before you attend to ours. 

I d iot wish to paint the condition of the southern cotton- 
mill operative as ideal. They work and they work hard, and 
their surroundings and lives are not all that could be desired. 


the idea of manual 
have not 


earn 


Llowever distasteful 
who live by their vy 
most me d hot 
their brows. 

Many of you have read Thomas R. Dawley’s book, The Child 
hat TI Not. The cotton manufacturers of North Carolina 
hased a considerable number of those books and distributed 
he but I condemned them for their action, 

Dawley’s book 2 great deal of truth, but he selected 


labor may be to those 
reached the state where 
their living by the sweat of 


its, we yet 


n have to 


iled 


mn 


eontaius 


the exceptional and unusual cases and it is not a true picture 
of the section which it is supposed to cover. Dawley painted 
the picture some mill men wanted to see it, just as your 
representatives paint their pictures as they believe you want 
to see them. 

It is a fact, however, that a majority of the people who have 
gone from the mountains or the small farms to the mills have 


immeasurably benefited their conditions, and it is fact 


also a 


that the child on the farm does harder and more injurious work 
and has less opportunity for enjoyment than the children in 
the mill. 

I have never heard of your organization advocating age re- 
strictions for the child on the farm, and it is openly charged 
that vou are afraid of the political influence of the farmer. 

Volume 4 of the 1910 United States census on occupation 
tatistics gave the following for North Carolina as regards boys 


between 10 ; 





nd 13 years ol sre 

I 1 inful ipatior = iz 53, 457 
Ion ed in agriculture Seer 17, SS4 
Hired out for farm and dairy w k Z 7,560 
In the tton mills as bobbin boy doffe carriers, and spin 

ne mainly ‘ pi cnaslaigtin cibedbaesgoadacad” \ aaa 

The figures for girls of thes es in North Carolina are even 
more striking: 
T I ed in nful o $0, 822 
iD 1 in a ture 26, 196 
HT t for f nd dairy-farm . 3, 648 
in t cotton mi as spinners, winders, spoolers, weavers, and 

| nil itives ‘sabia 2, 3219 

Phe figure ow that out of 84,279 children employed in 

ul occupations only 4,623, or 1 out of 16, were employed in 

coll h DAS 

It it is your Christian duty to strike the shackles from child 
lal why devote all of your time to 1 and allow the other 15 
to continue their labors? 

Before closing I wish to say a few words relative to your 
proposed national child-labor law. The child-labor question is 


not a national one, and there being 
ent States, I believe that it 
lated by the States. 

The whisky question is a national one, because whisky can be 
carried or shipped from one St another and be 
to debauch 
The fact that a boy of 18 
jure the citizens of New York or Massachusetts, and, 


plainly speaking, it is none of their business. 


different conditions in differ- 


is a question that should be regu- 


ate into there 


used its citizens. 


way il 


J \ the citizens of North Carolina will not do your 
bidding you now seek to force your views upon them through 
t} Natic | Congress. North Carolina has always shown a 
rr rd for the welfare of her citizens, no matter how humble, 

nd | been leader in the enactment of laws for their moral 
uplift. 

We have driven from our State the barroom with its insidious 


influence, the gambling halls and the dens of vice, and the 


observance of the Sabbath is rigidly enforced. 


works in North Carolina can in no | 





Most of you come from cities where the barrooms and ¢} 
gambling dens hold full sway, where the dens of vice are {j 
to overflowing, and where theaters and places of amusement 
full blast on Sunday. 

Until you bring the moral stamina of your own States 
plane with North Carolina you can hardly claim the rig 
dictate the laws by which we shall be governed. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the cotton manufact 
of the South are entitled to a square deal, and I demand 
your representatives cease misrepresenting conditions. 

If you feel that the enforcement of our laws is your bus 
and your duty, I wish to make to you a practical suggest 
When you find a case of employment of children under the 
age publish the name of the mill and that of the child and 
parents. Such an act will cause the violation to cease, 
far better than telling the world that you know of such a « 
and intimating that it is usual. 

I have not intended that this address should give off 
because I believe that most of those who are supporting 
ducting your organization are Christian men 
tuated by an honest desire to help humanity. 

I have stated plainly the facts as I see them, and I thank 
| for your attention. 


or 
nnd wome 





Federal Reserve Board. 
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EXTENSION OF 


HON. CARTER 


OF VIRGINIA, 


REMARK 


> 
\ 


A 


GLASS 


‘ 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me { 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
which I had oceasion to write to Henry B. Joy in com 
with the same matter referred to by the gentleman from 
nesota [Mr. LINDBERGH ] : 


TT 


Ilouse or REPRESENTATIVES 
| Washington, January 12, 
| Mr. Henry B, Joy, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Str: I am to-day in receipt of your letter of January 
; dressed to Mr. FI. A. Delano, vice governor of the Federal R 
Board, at Washington, D. C., in which you call attention to an 
said to have been printed in the Chicago Tribune, giving an 
interview with me and with other Congressmen, which alleged 
view you moderately characterize as “a lot of pure, unadult 
slush to stir up prejudice and trouble,” and in connection with 
|} you suggest that politicians of my type indulge in that sort 


“because it pays.” 
It seems not to have occurred to you to inquire whether or not 
an interview to the Chicago Tribune or made any comment, fo. 
cation or otherwise, upon the Lindbergh resolutions or upon 

appearing in the Chicago papers in reference to the conduct 
gional reserve bank of that district. You do not appear to hav 
| ciently appreciated the dignity of your own position as director 
|} Chicago Federal reserve bank, or the responsibility of my posit 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House « 
resentatives, to have taken the precaution to be sure that y: 

what you were talking about before making haste to engage in a \ 
aspersion of public men. 

Speaking for myself, I gave no interview to the Chicago Tribu 
to any other newspaper, and have made no comment, for publi 
otherwise, upon statements appearing in the public press concerni 
administration of the Chicago regional bank, There is absolut 
excuse for any newspaper or person to undertake to represent n 
upon the episodes to which your defamatory letter has referen 

I know nothing about the facts involved in the alieged mala 
tration of the Chicago regional reserve bank. I have not yet 1 
Lindbergh resolutions, but entertain a rather general prejudice 
a sweeping investigation of a banking and currency system w! 
not been two months in operation. Nevertheless, the incident 
me firmly to the conclusion that if the other directors of the ¢ 
regional reserve bank are men of your temperament and your dis 
of the ordinary amenities of public life, the sooner there is an 
cation of the bank and a summary dismissal of its administrat 
better it would be for the system. I shall unhesitatingly say t 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board and to the Congress that, 
judgment, your letter to Mr. Delano clearly demonstrates your w 
for the position which you occupy, and that your longer incum 
| it would be a distinct reproach and peril to the Federal reserve 
that is, if you are of sufficient consequence to impress your vi 
the other members of the Chicago directorate. 

Yours, very truly, 


e ¢ 
ol 





CARTER G 
Mr. Speaker, realizing that significance might 
to anything that the chairman of the Banking and Cu! 
| Committee of the House of Representatives would say 
the official action of the Federal Reserve Board or the 
tions of the Federal reserve banks, I have scrupulous 
frained from making any comment upon newspaper r 
affecting the management of Federal reserve banks or 
| cerning any of the rulings of the Federal Reserve Bowl 


some 
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any criticism that I might desire to make in this| Mr. Hilles, the secretary of the R 

uld be made in a dignified way upon the floor of the | mittee, sent out a stat { 

‘a eareful ascertainment of facts. So far am I from | tion that Mr. Taft, if reel 3 to t ! 
t political influences should relate themselves to | doubts that this staten t he 














ment of the Federal Reserve System and such an} overwhelming defeat ever s 
te have I for bothering with patronage, that I have | party. 
declined importunate applications from my own and Presid Wilson, in hi 
; for letters of recommendation to the Federal | There is not a sing! 
1 and to regional banks. In view of these facts I | Bot be a 
1 imprecations of this Mr. Joy, who seems t0 | mon to ec a ance eck Gort ' 
for the very sort of notoriety that he pretends to | Apply that test A . 
| deplore. The Federal Reserve System should no], : that | 
he victim of official snobbery than of political | pore funy | ; 
while I agree with Mr. Joy that sensational It has 1 . 
sm is calculated to harm the new banking sys- | tne py at * the x 
is obvious that a sensational bank director can | opjog , Tay 
infinitely more damage. Therefore, I venture to In 1897 Mr. Cl ’ 
many of the regional reserve banks made the | gceq) year en Tune 1S 
ting men of Mr. Joy's type as their directors, | countrv was ol 5 2 owl i 
tonished that the Chicago bank should have | t e that came f1 | 
k of discrimination | van] 
. os 
coueniesinibitainiancianinentindniniia — True M Tat ] 
Immigration Bill. : . bell 
ee Al 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS tina 
oF 
7 T + > Y > Y y rvrn I 
N. JOHN L. BURNETT, |: 
OF ALABAMA, j} of the national sentir 
t ea re ] lu 
1 rit FIOUSE OI REPRESENTATIVES, r i \ t 
jare t great ho 
Friday, January 15, 1915, the count unki i 
; 3 d in e large y i ( 
R. 6050) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the | , i favor « 
dence of aliens in the United States vho doubt the ex 
ETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to answer some | Stictive ot Ra rtd , 
us statements made by Congressmen and others in | piled up in Congress’ in I t 
illiteracy test embraced in this bill. | usually be relied upon to vot 


papers a few days ago quoted Miss Jane | consttuent 
ing in an interview with President Wilson a few | appear at 


it t White I | 
the illiteracy test would keep out the aged parents | immigration | id 
iens already here. gene eae: ee . 
further from the truth. The bill on this point tio: 
W ht y ntl 
any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or here- | Urth pr a” ae 
1, or any citizen of the United States, may bring in Rae ee aa aad ‘al t I 
father or grandfather over 55 years of age, his wife, his | CcTUNcates, or of % ‘ Saat te t 
ndmother, or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if = 
sible, whether such relative can read or not; and such | : a ‘ t that 
permitted to enter ; 7 
i 
speaking on this subject a few days ago, quotes t ! 
of President Wilson, which he says was sent | t © wal 
‘ . ‘ \ I ) 
Pemocratie national committee as an assurance that | that 1 i 


legislation would not be adopted. If that state- 
ya circular on the front page of which is President 
ture, and which contains an address of President pia ie Bie ht 

1 delegation of editors of newspapers published | jaye so far been able to do. If 

uages before his election, I state that I have seen ; 
and it bears no evidence that it was sent out by | VOUlC Gevise se ag eagle 
any committee whatever. But the distinguished | a< jocieal to object to typhoid 
S short of quoting the entire address of our Presi- t 
ust inadvertently have left out the following por- | Wi! 


17 
AdUaGTeSS : 





- 





to you as also Americans with myself, and just as | test do not claim tl 
in as myself, and if we all take the American point of | sirable citizen, or that i 
that we want American life kept to its standards, and } bad cit nor an il 
standards of American life shall be standards of restric not claim that ability to read t 
re all upon a common ground, not of those who criti which are fighting tl i t 





on, but those who declare themselyes Americans. I am! ward that argument i 
[ am wise enough out of hand to frame the legislation | citizens aT S . 

t this idea. Iam only saying that it is the ideal, and that No test can be devised W will t out ever : . 
sht to hold ourselves to. * * * Of course, if the and admit every desil le oO! It is not I 
allowed to come in uninstructed hosts and to stop at ide a ff { 

re they enter and there to compete in an oversupplied thi I 

there is going to be unhappiness; there is going to be | ly 
there is going to be everything that will be detrimental | ns y M M 
rant | ild. di t 

; ‘ ; 1g i Hout 

Speaker, is the crux of that address. { 

cy test will exciude the very ones who do not keep | 

‘to its standards. | aly ; 

1 has been made recently that President Wilson | '¢ 

tion promises to veto any illiteracy test bill for re- | — 

Inigration in case of his election. No man who 

President believes that he or any other man big 

he President made any such statement. This was I 

uestion, and no man big enough to be President would : 7 cee 

such promise or in any way pledge himself until he nd t 





he bill and given it thorough consideration. 








































































































it er the veto. The reading test in the form in which it appears in 
ti tis a mild measure, which, in the opinion of experts, would never 
se rik ly reduce immigration, but which would operate as a selective 
te n raising the general standard of intelligence of our alien arrivals. 

‘The increase of inmates of insane and charitable institutions 
in States where the new immigration has been so great has 
become positively alarming. 

So much is this the case that the governor of New York 
recently sent a message to the House Immigration Committee 
urging the Federal Government to take some action looking to 

suming a part of the burden of expense which that State 
was forced to bear 

So have argued that this increase of insane patients was 
d to the old inunigrants, but that contention is utterly 
refuted by the New York State Board of Alienists in their 
I" t for the year ending September 30, 1911. 

) ize 22 that report says 

I the fir few years after the commencement of that remarkable 

I n of the racés of southern and eastern Europe to this country 
(t hich Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia have contributed nearly 
900,000 persons a year) it is noted that the increase of patients of 

tionaliti n the State hospitals was gradual By 1905, how- 
f _ a 3 possible to predict that when the effects of the ‘new immi 
gration’ commenced to be felt the ‘old immigration’ (of Germans, 
Irish, and Se: would be outdone in the numbers of insane 
added to the gnu-born population of our State hospitals. To-day 
that pr ion fulfilled, and during the year more than 55 per cent 
of tl iliens deported by the United States Immigration Service were 
1 tho three countries.’ 

The Ne York Times of March 28, 1912, says: 
INSANE ALIENS 

I Times is informed by Secretary McGarr, of the State commis- 

n in lunacy, that of the 31,432 insane patients under treatment in 
the 14 State hospitals on February 10 last, 13,163, or 41.9 per cenf, 
were aliens. Foreign-born patients have increased since the Federal 
census of December 31, 1903, by 1,552, or 13.4 per cent. In the two 
State hospitals for the criminal insane there were 1,230 patients on 
vel auasy 10, of whom nearly 44.4 per cent were of alien birth; the 
Mederal census of 1910 showed a percentage of aliens to total popula- 
ti on in this State of 29.9 per cent. 

The prevalence of insanity among immigrants is evidently much 
reater than among the native born. Of the 5,700 patients admitted 
to the civil hospitals for the year ending September 30, 1911, 2,737, 
or 48 per cent, were aliens, and 1,481, or 26 per cent, were of alien 

, while only 1,224, less than 26 per cent, were of native stock. 

Of whole mber, the nativity of but 218, which is 3.8 per cent, 

‘ t ascertainable. Insanity among the foreign peoples of this city 

in a still larger percentage of cases. Of the first admissions to 

i¢ hospitals, 2,006 out of 3,221 residents of the city were of foreig1 

birt] that is, 64.1 per cent, although the foreign-born population is 
but .4 per cent of the whole.” 


This report also states that many foreign countries encourage 
the emigration of their insane and diseased people to this coun- 


















try, in order to rid themselves of their care and expense. 

The following extracts from the New York State Hospitals Bulletin 
of April, 1912, show an appalling condition. On pages 5 and 6 it is 
said 

‘In February, 1912, there were 31,432 patients in the 14 State hos- 
pitals, 41.9 per cent of whom were of foreign birth Careful studies 
have shown that the frequency of insanity in our foreign population is 
219 times greater than those of native birth.” 

On page 13 the following is stated: 

“The relatively large contribution of Italy to the population of the 
hospitals for the criminal insane is wort#¥ of comment. Although the 
Italians constitute but 5 per cent of the foreign-born insane population 
of the civil hospitals, they number 23.1 per cent of the foreign born of 
the | pitals for the criminal insane. This nationality also contributes 
largely to the prison population of the State. The report of the State 
superintendent of prisons for the year ending September 30, 1910, shows 
that t! Italians constitute 36.6 per cent of the foreign-born prison 
population of the State 

“ Relatively, the Germans and Irish contribute a much smaller per- 
centage of insane with criminal tendencies. 

* * - * * © 

On page 36 it is said 

‘13. The larger part of the immigrants who are admitted to a State 
hospital within five years after landing come from Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Russia, 

‘14. The foreign-born first admissions show a higher rate of illiteracy 
than the native born. 

‘15. The largest percentages of foreign-born illiterates are found 
among the Austrians, Russians, and Italians.” 

On page 46 it is said : 

‘at f per patient the total anni cost to the State of the hos- 
pital care of the foreign-born pati nts. now in tl civil hospitals is 
$3,448,706 So long as the yearly addition of immigrants to the hos- 
pitals continues to increase this annual burden will continue to grow. 


At the rate of $2,882 per patient the admission of 2,737 new foreign- 
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| brings to New 


born patients to the State hospitals in 1911 will involve a total expense 
on 4 State befo hese patients are finally dis irged of $7, 888.0384.” 
New York ‘Her: ild of April 13, 1912, speaking of conditions in 
that State, said: 

1 ntly the Herald published statistics showing that more than 60 
» occupants of charitable institutions and insane asylums 
n } foreign born and likely entered here under the lax 

yste xration authorities. 
For art the immigrants come from the unhealthy parts of 
} and carry contagious diseases. Many are weak-minded, 
a lit ult to detect, especially in children, and they are sent | 
he y tives abroad because they can receive better care in 
Al 3 n A majority of the i igrants get no farther 
t this cit ind pi nent medical authorities here have often de- 
cl that f res] ible for much of the Cisease in 
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The crime record of the new immigration is also bec 
appalling. 
A few years ago Police Commissioner Bingham, of 


York, aroused by the wave of crimes against women and 
dren, said to the Associated 


ress: 


There is another very important thing about this crime busing ; 
don’t want to say anything that would be indiscreet, but unquestior 






| the hordes of immigrants that are coming here have a good de al 
with crimes against women and children. 
You will notice that these particular crimes are done by fi 
can’t talk the English language. It is this wave of immigr 


w York the hundreds of thousands of crin 
iat liberty means, and don’t care; don’t know 
peak the English langt lage, and are in general the 
Irom the State of New Jersey comes the following lett 
I'rederick A. Pope, prosaeuyes of pleas of Somerset C€ 
N. J., addressed to President Taft on February 8, 1915: 
My duties as prosecutt ng attorney of Somerset County, N. J., 


who 
our cust 
scum of | 


— wl 
not 







given me an excellent opportunity to check up in one import 

ticular the investigations and conclasions of the Immigration C 

sion with reference to the illiteracy test. During the last two \ 

have kept a careful record of the last 114 criminal cases that | 

prosecuted against aliens, with the following interesting results: 

Illit 

Homicids 

Atrociou { 

Simple assaul 9 

a l4 

: ll 

h , 

F 2 

PER OCENOUS icc cL set phaccsencccscesee gun ines Gee lemdee sends ( 
DOGG: » ot ctawsmsccincandieice tarde eames ewerawts ele eure | 1 


| 





The following conclusions are deducible from the above: 
(1) Of the 114 crimes committed by aliens 54 were acts of } 
violence; and of these 54, 46 were committed by illiterates, whi 
8 were chargeable to those able to read snd 
(2) Of the 46 committed by illiterates, 
atrocious assaults (by maiming and wounding with a deadly we 
and only 9 were simple assaults, showing conclusively that the 


write. 
» 
3 


alien 37 times out of 46 makes use of a deadly weapon in or 
avenge his wrongs, fancied or real. 

(3) Out of 16 cases of larceny (stealing of all kinds), 14 defen 
were illiterate, 

(4) Out of 8 sexual crimes, 7 were committed by illiterates 
these being carnal abuse of infants under 10 years of age. 

(5) Out of 8 perjury cases, 2 were against illiterates; that 
those brought to justice. 

(6) Out of 16 cases for violation of excise laws, 11 were illit 
showing an utter disregard for laws, 

(7) Of the 4 crimes against the institution of marriage, 
illiterates. 

(8) Only in cases of fraud did the literate exceed the illiterat 

I am, Mr, President, sincerely, yours, 
PREDERICK A. POPE 


Prosecutor of Pleas, Somerset County, 


I have heard the old worn-out argument of the alien pu 
a is 


the American rr camage up. This is fine theory, but 
in practice. ten to what John Mitchell, ex-president 
American Mine W orkers, said when asked as to whether 1 
immigrants pushed up those who were here: 


No; not at all. If it was, then I would say that there ought 
about 15,000 John Mitchells who were ex-presidents of the Unite 
Workers of America, and who are now prominently before the 
of the United States, Probably of the thousands of men y 
myself, were pushed up, I was the one who rose where the r 
es But I do know hundreds of men, Mr. Secretary 
seen them in my life and talked with them, because I have 
terested in these problems I have found hundreds of men w 
not quite so sensitive as I was, but whose hardships had harde: 


is 


as 


* 


} 


so that they forgot their desire to rise in the world, ind, as 
of unemployment, had got into a state of mind and into a « 
where they did not want work. 

* * Sometimes like a dream these men look back to t! 


ioctl on which they once were, when they were wage earners, 


have been driven down and have become of the type that h 
described. They are tramps, bums, and finally hoboes—men 
longer want work because they have got away from it, just 
find men in other classes of society who go down, down, dow! 
the better part of their manhood is submerged and they can 1 
again. So, instead of these immigrants pushing men up t 
planes of society, they push them out. Of course, I know 


read the books that have been written about one class being su 


by another in whole communities. I suppose you are famili 
the Slav invasion of the anthracite coal fields; how the Engli 
and Scotch employees were there first, and then came along tl 
and slowly but surely drove them from place to place, and drovs 
up the valley. Mr. Powderly knows more about it than I 
the English-speaking men made their last stand right up at M 
derly’s home, and now they are going from there. True, some < 
have entered the railway service; we have lots of them who are 
men now, and others have become policemen—strong, big, fi! 
But there are hundreds of them, you will find, wandering up a! 
in America, 

This, Mr. Speaker, is from a man who has worked w 
hands and touches shoulder with the man who toils, and 


sad picture of what is called pushing men up. 








Nir 
yT}) 


were hor nic ides, 34 
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_ O———————————— - — 7 ee 

Ir. Speaker, the most terrific war that ever spread its besom | th« United States ! 

ging in Europe. When it cor Ww val oh 
li 





tion over the world is now ra ; ennaitian th 
ations of the Old World will by every means possible | border, is la d t 
able-bodied and the literate within their borders to | The prospect t 

tate their ruined and devastated countries. The weaker | to his 1 ns nl i 


1 the illiterate will be urged to seek their homes in the That the It lians | 
lo of the Western Hemisphere. It has been prophesied | 0! !™migration on t 
who have studied the question that 2,000,000 a year ri NI ( 








ho are undesirable in their fatherlands will be pushed | from the United St tes 
ir shores. Gentlemen, if you defeat this bill, or the | t? t's country for 
it by his veto shall assume the responsibility for its ae aa a case ontiat 
vou will before many months have the anathemas of | of Italian new > pers, | ki p 
egging for bread heaped upon your heads. Why, even | On page 27 of the report } ; 
his European war we have the testimony of an official | Geographically speaking, 
Government that some of the European nations were de- | Europe, if not afflicted with y 


making us the dumping ground for the most unde- | ffom eastern and southern I 
their people. | evident , a die : é 
years ago Marcus Braun, of New York, an immigrant | for a temporary stay, procuring labor at 
r, was detailed by our Government to make investiga- | UB!ted States only what is 














sen Y ¥ he ] , ¢ ; +} ; , 4 
immigrant conditions in Europe. In his report to the] g =— — Pao Seer 
of Commerce and Labor he says: These can hardly be styled i ut 
t this time that I learned of that famous clause contained in | 2¢ termed so-called “ Sachseng 
nt referred to between the Hungarian Government and the | @@ted in Saxony 
I by the terms of which said Government guarantees to the aaa _ aa a. 
ship Co. for their line, “‘ Fiume to New York,’ 30,000 “ a pi nd a : 
teernge) passengers per year, or a penalty of 100 crowns | **))°°* ind - 
migrant lacking said number. Peace 
not possibly believe this to be true, and all my efforts to | “e st : 
definite information in this respect proved futile. I finally | 2" ‘ mionicial | ‘ 
take the bull by the horns, as it were, and called on the | * p™ ; a 
i Mr. Selley, who, in his capacity as councilor, is not only | \ dey os 7 
1 of the police department of the Kingdom of Hungary, but | >", cali ten aceasta , 
had charge of the emigration and the laws governing same; | POSitively get the worst kind of peo an SEe.@ . 
the sponsor of the new Hungarian emigration law, and made | }4)j?ya} aan S of oppression, the Armenian and a . 
angements for its execution. Mr. Selley was exceedingly | 4), 1 seiner iiaeee tes, toes Gea ai Har and intrigant, and a 
his achievement, and, directing my attention to what he | cae vein di 1: - es he does SO With the Gistinct ang premeditated 
signal success of said law, wished to know my opinion about | val gpa Sy ie ae a “= a ee ~ oes mens 
ied that from my standpoint, as a United States emigrant | 2. "hig Amerienn citizenship to cde ate Tigvelt wi "4 
| thought this law to be a very good one, provided it would | jnq jhe aie ean 2 cae wae ‘in a pe “ef ob t 
d, but I suggested that in my opinion a serious mistake | yhore he fi tends to spend the balanc ~ fy "7 1m. 
made by guaranteeing a specified number of emigrants to a aa ol area he nee Seah anes: sectias “ Mel po SRSEe 
( rd Steamship Co., to which Mr. Selley replied as follows— | gosire to sp nd the balan a iene ee - . san a eee 
ting his language literally: “ Why, we can very readily | come to the United States to ol res ertten Psa rtggior type = Mat a 
30,000 a year, since we had 106,000 emigrants last year.” protection incident thereto. This is likewise true of the Gr 


i Mr. Selley that I believed that particular provision of the 
t to be wrong in the extreme, and that it might meet with 
tion in the United States. This remark was met by Mr. 
e intimation that the matter was an entirely Hungarian 

ne of our business. 


with the American citizenship thus obtained, ca on I 
Turkish Empire, frequently in violation of the laws of that count 
If these were but isolated cases, t! questi of d 1 
sirable immigration would, to a certain extent, be idle i ‘ 
ple of all lands, and even citizens of the United States, wl t 
| ‘Ir. Selley that he refers to he says in his report was the | Countries temporarily for purposes of busin« me ; 
‘ . various capacities. This is legitimate, and no one can t ex i 


Hungarian councilor to the Ministry of the Interior. 




















reto; but it is an entirely matter with the ¢ t 
rther on in the report he says: immigrants who have flooded thi luri e last d 
ip the situation, as illustrated, appertaining to the question | COMe Bere not Decaus ee ae See : 
in emigration to the United States, I desire to direct atten- alle ge iis nana I ' 
e fact that there is a small proportion of the Hungarian ae ae ro ee ee eee om a 
lled the “Agrarians,’ who make sincere efforts to restrict They et oe a tia Sama = * 1 
n, who, however, are in a very deplorable minority. (The | #..° Spe ett eae et | 
do advocate emigration and exert themselves in every par- i a or Pye oe die SS 2 . f this aap elec ps ; 
d any way and manner possible to promote, induce, and assist | ;°) my i <a ehtihenalite % ie only bataens tt tac 
The objects and reasons for this constant agitation are tak hi = aaa ae ae ol “ee 
nd manifold, but they are all concentrated in one particular Poh ‘t y th’ k tl ' saa Raia sie a ; 
and that is the obtaining and earning of all the money they | ,,.. ‘the = 7 aa Finis’ Fienaare. ¢ inka ad ae on 
n in the United States, and then either send or bring it ae a Gunaee a an cain ae a ee ata oe : 
Hungary, buy land therewith, or apply it in some other way A le citisenship forget an 1 dis oak Ste mii) : . 
it of the country of their nativity.) ne ‘they li rays F Kcavat hatin: al won Tharsis shou 
nd of the prevailing opinion in this respect is very compre- | 4) 3. country they live in a manner ul ming and 
illustrated in a most enthusiastic exposé of Mr. Sigmund fea. ‘Thair whol offart. | oy and mind at 
I d, the director of the “ Hungarian credit bank,” which eee ied | —- ‘hing so carr a) e m t “< d 1 
lic press recently, and also in speeches and lectures which he th i> eae hee Chee i mental in 
ive, and in the course of which he proved logically the | f 4 t] ‘om : loll a to tl 
| advantages of Hungarian emigration to the United States, | cceeatte cammamemin an taeneknl nt 
ng other things, that through his bank alone 139,000,000 juently 1 ay Sel in insignificant 
d come into the country from the United States during last On page 34 he says: 
it in certain counties the value of land had increased to The conditions I have here depicted will, perhaps, b¢ ter and 
f proportions. He advocates absolutely emigration en masse | earnestly appreciated if I state that, based upon t 
ited States, advising those who heed him to do what those | 4+ has become a favorit ression abroad p ‘ 
ntrymen have been and are doing who had been in America | gary, and Italy, to speak Our colon 1 America 
| there, saying literally, “ Let all go who can, earn all the | ~ fjaying arrived at the above conclusion t is but 1 
can, learn the practical ways of the American laborer, and that I should differentlate between good and immi ! 
with both the money and experience thus gained.” as the countries are concerned lence we § t 
best ma l rea ! 





. : - " ° : “¢ ectfully s ] he 
ird to the Italian immigration, Mr. Braun says in his | tespectfully submit that the ver 5 
> States comes from Germany, Great Br j , fc 

Holland, and Switzerland; in fact, f1 all : 








in Government, however, goes even further in directing and | countries of Europe 
emigration in a manner detrimental to the United States It is deplorable that we do not get mere of tl on 
s Hungary Every steamer which leaves an Italian port for | and I found the reason to lie in the fact that i 
1 States has so-called ‘‘ royal commissioner” aboard, who of an inferior immigration, with who t ( { ’ 
nd coaches his protégés during all of the two weeks’ tri not very well comp My contentio t 
devoting an appreciable portion of that time to warning hi borne out by an interview whi I had H Y 
Ww passengers against becoming American citizens, ij man semiofficially connected wi t! ( t I 
hension and fear that the United States might restrict | ness it is to induce the Germans fro! ‘ ° ren KK i 
tion universal all over Italy, it being claimed that such re- | Hungary, and others, to t n Germany, | vided they hay money 
would cause an inevitable famine, some going even so far a enough to buy land. He! irked t 3 I 
that a rebellicn in their own country might be the natural | “We view with great satisfaction the face=mt f ( 
i to the United States, whicl not du much to t 
g overpopulated, and, what is more, having a large pauper | tions existing here as to t rect that your pl 
' onsiders the United States its best safety valve for the la r has been merciless! h pe din Amer 
of its superfluous people, and at the same time a convenient } ne his repor » SAvs { 
inenmen ne. sk he pore SRinnaie deastenes tadinr wees neateneeee * In concluding his report he says (p. 49) 
t The Italian Government is too clever to charge any emi I be I h: hown ¢ lusively, in my said var 
3 xX, as does Hungary, but it derives its income therefrom just this ir’, well in 1 report f A ist, 1904, tl 
- ft characteristic that an Italian subject can depart to | pean ernments, and parti irly the G l 
_on the globe, excepting the United States, without requiring | Austria-Hungary, are encouraging the temporary exodus to this 
. t; just as scon, however, as an Italian subject is to leave for ' of those of their peop! hom they 1D ipport 1d 
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em every possible m« to keep these aliens grouped together in 
t country, and re 4 r infiuen for the purposes of avoiding 
and institutions, and I have like- 





\ in t ts that considerable propaganda is carried on 
in { nited Stat 10 ¢ t tl Governments in their attempts. 
T! in tl first place, the foreign priest and the minister, who 
pre to the fo n-born residents of thi ountry that their greatest 

ild be to forswear allegiance to the country of their nativity, 
and me Ameriean citizen ind therefore I lieve it will be rather 
dit ilt in the future to distribute, to an ‘eciable extent, immi- 

i the rural districts of the Soutl the West, unless it 
( d be done with the cooperation of Europea rovernments 


i sure , i > 
Seventy-five per cent of the aliens who worked for three or four 
years in the industrial cente) ; 


1 


itive land with an average saving of al 





$1,000, having spent not 


one penny more in this country than was absolutely necessary to keep 
life together according to their own frugal customs and habits. Every 
on f such returning alier is, in a measure, an agent in inducing 
about 10 others to do likewise I repeat most emphatically that this 


sort of emigration is not only viewed with friendly eyes by some Euro- 
pean Governments, but is positively fostered and helped along. On 
this sort of traflic Governments collect taxes and corrupt officials make 
money. The Chinese exclusion acts were passed for just such reasons, 
and some way should be found to stop this kind of immigration. 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that 2,000,000 American work- 
ingmen are crying out to us against such conditions? Is it 
any wonder that 5,000,000 farmers, North and South, are be- 
seeching you to check it? 

Is it any wonder that 500,000 members of patriotic organiza- 
tions, who love our flag and our country, are begging you to 
deliver them and their children from this living death? 

The Immigration Commission, after four years of ceaseless 
toil and study, said the illiteracy test is the most feasible and 
practicable way of saving our country and our institutions. 

Choose ye this day whether you are on the side of the 
Ship Trust, the Steel Trust, the Brewers’ Trust, or on the 
side of your own flesh and blood. 

It is utterly impossible to correct these evils on the other 
side or to prevent the occurrence of such outrages. The 
illiterates are the ones thus played upon, and when we check 
them we check such infamies. 

Will we do it? 

Labor asks us to do it! 
Americans ask us to do it! 

The ghost of a veto is held up before us. Are we truckling 
sycophants or are we men? 

The legislative is as much a department of the Government 
as the executive. Shall we stifle our consciences and betray 
our constituents because we fear an Executive veto? 

Not if we are worthy to represent the brave people whose 
commissions we hold. 


Patriotism asks us to do it! 


Coast Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder how many gentlemen 
on this floor would support the pending measure if the money 
to meet its provisions were coming directly out of the pockets 
of the people instead of indirectly? Proposals of this sort meet 
with little, if any, popular opposition, because few people realize 
the burden they impose. Taxes are collected so stealthily, as a 
rule, through tariffs or through internal levies on whisky and 
tobacco that those who pay them know nothing of it. The 
goose is plucked without causing it to utter a single squawk. 
Nine men in ten seem to think that money grows on trees, as 
far as Uncle Sam is concerned, and that he has only to shake 
the branches to fill his lap with a golden shower. 

This bill is widening the pension area. It is creating a new 
body to be supported in whole or in part out of the Publie 
Treasury. There is no question about the bravery, the self- 
sacrifice, the hard service of the men affected. But they are not 


alone in taking risk. The men in mill and mine out in my dis- | 


trict also take risks. They also brave death almost from day 
to day and every day in the year. The casualties in the steel 
mills, in the mines, and in the railroad service must equal if 
they do not exceed those in the Life-Saving Service. Yet who is 
proposing to put the steel workers, the miners, or the railway 
trainmen on the pension rolls of the United States? 

I do not forget, I can not forget, that every dollar we appro- 
priate Lere must come out of the sweat of men in mill, in mine, 


of our Eastern States return to their | 


on farm, and in workshop. It must come from farmers and 
ditch diggers, from clerks and scrubwomen, from blacksmiths 
and track hands, from quarrymen and carpenters, from thos 
who do the humble services which make society possible. I do 
not forget the services of the Coast Guard; I do not forget the 

daring; I do not forget the risks they freely take; nor, Mr 
Speaker, can I forget that if we set them up as a privileged 
class, quartering them as pensioners upon all the rest, the bu 
den must rest upon your constituents and mine, whose backs 
are bowed already under a heavy load of taxes, none the less 
grievous because these taxes are collected by stealth. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, January 19, 1915, 


On the bill (HI. R. 20189) making appropriations for the constructi 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and | 
bors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, opportunity was not offered 1 
in the general debate for making some observations which th 
measure has suggested, so I seize upon this chance to say th 
in my judgment a great, if not the greater, part of the huge 
sums we are spending on our waterways is almost clear waste 
The waterway has ceased to be what it once was. It can no 
longer compete with the railway. We have been told duri 
the consideration of the bill that New York has spent or 
preparing to spend $150,000,000 on the Erie Canal—apparently 
aS an insurance policy against railway extortion. sut would 
it not be an infinitely cheaper and a more reasonable propos 
tion to take over the railways themselves? What use has 
dog for two tails? Why should the people maintain two sys 
tems of transportation when one would serve the purpose if 
rightly managed? 

I do not know the figures, but can it be doubted that witl 
the last 40 years enough money has been spent on the inlai 
waterways of the country to build and equip railway systems 
which would better serve all the territory affected than t) 
rivers can ever do? Yet year after year we go on pouring t 
people’s money into these “improvements” under the pret 
that thus we are safeguarding the commercial and indust! 
interests of the country. What we are doing is to pursue 
crooked way to a dubious end. There is no clear evidence f 
the game has been or is worth the candle. 

I do not pretend to be familiar with the particular iten 
this great bill. It is obvious, however, that the committe: 
obsessed with the notion that it has been amazingly consei 
tive in framing it. It has excluded all new projects, but it is 
dealing most liberally with a myriad of old projects which 
for nearly $55,000,000 of the taxes wrung from the people i 
time of stress and strain, when the most rigid economy should 
prevail. Of course, I understand very well that the expendil 
of all these millions in favored localities will “ put money 
circulation ’; but the same plea can be made for bank robbe! 
highwaymen, and train looters. The footpad who relieves } 
of your purse at the point of a pistol does not bury his 
gotten gain in a back yard. He spends it for food and clot 
and shelter. He puts money into circulation. Perhaps 1 
fact that it is your money and not his is unimportant; yet ) 
will be the poorer. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, the country will be the poorer and 
the richer for the money put in circulation through many ©! 
the schemes embodied in this measure; but I hope mem) 
of this great committee will not think that I question thi 
good faith or their good intentions. They are merely mista! 
in judgment, according to my estimate. I may be wrong. 
ideis of economy may be confused. It is barely possible t 
the insurance rate we are paying for protection of this s 
against railway extortion is moderate; yet the premiums in t 
aggregate are appalling and the results but meager. The que- 
tion, therefore, irresistibly suggests itself whether we might 
better spend the people’s money—if we insist on taking it fr 
them by taxation—in the building or in the taking over of th 
modern highways which run where they are needed and wh 
invariably describe the shortest and best routes between giv 
points. 
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Radium-Bearing Ores. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. WALSH, 


OF MONTANA, 
[XN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 












Friday, April 10, and Monday, April 138, 1914. 
had under consideration the bill (S. 4405) to provide for 
th mining, and treatment of radium-bearing 
el United States, for the purpose of securing 
ipply of radium for Government and other hospitals in 
States, and for other purposes. 


WALSH. Mr. President, I was adverting to the com- 
n the bill which have been read from the desk. The 
with the most determined opposition in the committee— 
to the measure as a whole, to the principle of the 
bly from the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Faz]. If, however, 
shall undertake to assert that either of those Senators 
ted by any except the very highest motives, or that he 
ed by any consideration except a desire to promote the 
1 as he saw it, I shall not hesitate to denounce him 
1 anywhere as a calumniator and a vilifier. So, Mr. 
with reference to the members of the committee upon 
tiative were offered the amendments reported by the 
One and all they labored to perfect the bill, and 
iscientiously, in the light of their intimate acquaint 
the business of mining, with a sincere purpose to pro- 
ends had in view by the men who are responsible for 
‘tion of the bill. 
dent, to seek now to excite against them a suspicion 
‘mind as to the rectitude of their purposes appears 
deserve the reproofs which have been heard in this 
his morning. Such wanton malevolence directed 
nbers of this body may call for more attention th 
It by no means follows that because a 
not entertain the same views as those held by the 
{f the National Conservation Association in relation 
ns affecting the disposition of the public lands, at 
ters of detail, he is necessarily either a thief or 
It ought to be recognized that there is an opportu- 
honest difference of opinion with reference to these 
me of us here from the West, in a spirit of accom- 
are disposed to surrender something of our own views 
eet those which, in their extreme expression, are 
the president of the National Conservation Asso- 
oo, it appears, are to be the victims of malignant 
misrepresentation, and abuse. 
lit some purpose thus to reward the men who have 
npose the differences which haye made the word 
tion” signify the locking up of the natural resources, 
ery sure it is not a purpose in which the public are 
interested. The committee welcomes any criticism 
but it resents the imputation that any delay in 
this measure, or that in any amendments that have 
to it, they have been prompted by any desire or 
‘Ss upon the part of any Member to do anything 
eem to sacrifice the public interest upon any consid 
behalf of any individual or association. 
esident, it will be understood that at the present time 
ling radium-bearing ores are open to location and 
under the general mineral act. Any person 
overy of ores of this character is entitled to 
1,500 feet in length and 600 feet in width, and 
ormance of $100 worth of work each year he 
ontinue in the occupancy of that piece of ground, 
‘s from it. After he has done $500 worth of 
property he may apply to purchase the ground, 
the procedure required by the statute obtain a 
it upon the payment of $5 an acre. 
ll] 4405 contemplates that anyone may locate lands 
racter under the provisions of the existing law, but 
the appropriator to sell the ores extracted by him 
aim to the Government at a price to be fixed by the 
of the Interior, or rather to be determined by the 
of the Interior—the going market price. Then it is 
ul the ore thus secured by the Government and 
it may purchase shall be reduced in works 
it, and the radium they contain extracted, the 
to supply the Government hospitals of this 
in humber, with so much radium as is necessary 
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surgeon 


for their use, tl 
Congress may subseq ‘ “I 
Interior may determi! 

Mr. President, I \ . 
cerning the question addressed Le ¢ 
discussion, as to the value 
cure of cancer. As you hay 
documents read, there are 60,000 d 
cancer in this country, and tl a isu 
cases pending: that is to s there ai 0.000 
continually afflicted with r il 
75.000 deaths annually ensu I I 
only a little less than t fro. 
reports attainable indicate tl l 
tinually in number; that is to tion 

If we should g¢g ‘ I 
of this ag vy fi ! | ! ne¢ 
possible that varying opinions y l exist 
Indeed, quite a nu r of newspaper article 
ments, and excerpts from maga; contributi 
skeptical or derogatory, were read in the 1 | 
ing. But, Mr. President, I prefer to go to tl ery 
the information I shall fore y i ( 
ticular subject. ‘There vo men in tl U1 : 
have had more experience in the ] l I's 
tive agency in cases of « er tl 
United States put together, and ] " 
in the handling of radium for that ] 
surgeon in the world They i! ( r 
ing in their profession. They | { ed he 
have the informatio first hand. One of then br. I ! 
Kelly, of Baltimore, 1 the other is Dr. Robert A t} 

of St. Lul Hospita N Yo ! 
Kelly has been operating with ut 1 ¢ ( 
Abbe with about 850 milligrams. There is 1 
of radium in the hands of any « ( { 


States, and the 
cerning the « 
from the exper 

They were 
radium and 
rather by 
ducted than by any statemen f the deduct 
h ( rh) { 
patience long enough to read t] record | ly 
things that 


as follows: 


informa 
urative 
ience of 


rele 


from them I 


I spoke to Dr. Halstead t oth d 1 1 Y rH 
radium is offering u finit | j iri eerta 1 
cer , and if w have l hance t experiment fu { I . 
telling what we can do \ l ! 
you could take all that cla of cases out of the har 
Surgery is mutilating, particularly to t You ha 
in the of the « ; I have seen t thin 24 
other gentleman had had his ey | ou 1 
had nine operations, Or men I i 
have a 0 that has a n as bi fist. W 
geon do? You have to cut off al 

you have to cut off hi 


cases, ar 





corne!l 





mn 





hey Wil 


me , 








rule. You 
main in tl M | Wi 
if you had not operated or tou 1 j 

Mr. HoOweELt. ( n fl f 
of cancer? 

Dr. KELLY. AS a 1 there i 
easy to perforn ‘ 
there is any dou 
eration in 


those earl es. O 
and the radium reli 
In the ‘ 


olde1 
and 





| diffusion of tl 
most of those ¢ 
| Tt melts the tiss k int th — 
| happy way of ex 
| the ranks of t I 

Radium also 
| that ich is 1 
/ and desire t ay 
He fail ( he 
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whi 





light from 
which are its active rays, into the pa 











































































































« ( not only the manifest, gros irgical lesions, but all those 
litt th the surrounding tiss , and it acts like millions of 
I } © destroy the! or like a lash to drive them back. 
I) i \ not « ‘do what surgery does, but it goes 
} and takes a class of cases which are utterly beyond surgery. 

I to | nt in evidence just one picture [exhibiting a portrait]. 
I wo that radium does that no irgeon would dare attack. 
‘ d hi to cut the man’s brains out and take off three-fourths 
( f to save that man’s life. That is one of the worst and most 
rapidly growing forms of cancer that is known. 

Mr. AUSTIN, How old was this cancer? 

Dr. Keniy. “ Uncle John,” I think, had had that about six or eight 
month He came from Missourl 

Mr. HAMLIN. And that was cured? 

Dr. KELLY. We ¢ 50 hours’ treatment with radium, and 48 hours 
aft ards here is t res fexhibiting anotl picture]. To us it 
Was just as miraculous as if we had just put our hands over the part 
and said, se well,.”’ 

I refer to another case which he tells us of briefly in this 
language: 

Mr. Austin. Are there many cases among children? 

Dr. KELLY. Yes. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell us how the radium 
is applied in those cases, so that we may better understand the 
process? 

Mr. WALSH. 
exceedingly rare. 
about one-thirtieth 


It will be understood that the metal itself is 
A gram according to my recollection, 
of an ounce, and that is sold to-day at 
$120,000. It is handled by being incased first in a small glass 
tube. It is put into the tube, which, being heated in a flame, is 
sealed at the top so that the precious content is hermetically 
inclosed. It is so precious that it is not safe to carry it ina 
glass tube, even though it could be utilized in such; so the glass 
tube is inserted within another tube of silver or platinum, the 
top of which is serewed on. That tube, then, is either em- 
bedded in the affected part or simply laid upon it. 

Now, you will understand that the gamma rays, and, indeed, 
all three of the rays—the alpha, beta, and gamma rays—given 
off by this peculiar substance are very similar to the rays gen- 
erally spoken of as X-rays. They penetrate solids so that the 
rays escaping from the radium on the interior penetrate the 
glass of the inner tube and pass through the silver or platinum of 
the outer tube. It continually throws off small particles called 
electrons. These give off the rays which penetrate through 
the solids and thus attack the diseased parts. 

ther reason for inclosing it in the metallic case is that 


1S, 


es 


An it 
would burn if brought into close juxtaposition with the flesh in 
the glass tube alone. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 

moment, I think a statement I 
resting here at this point. 


If the Senator will yield just 
rose to make would be very 


sayf 
lite 


Mr. WALSIT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. During the late illness of 
Robert Bremner, a Representative in Congress from New Jersey, 
who was a victim of cancer, he was taken to the Dr. Kelly 
hospital, in Baltimore. I visited him there two or three 
1 during his illness and obtained an idea of the effective- 
ness or eapacity of the radium rays. I visited ‘ Smiling Bob,” 


as they called him, as he lay in his bed. I asked him if he had 


found any relief from radium. He thought he had. He said, 

I have three or four of these little tubes embedded in my 
flesh.” He said his neck then became very stiff, and he applied 
to the doctor for something to give him relief for his neck. He 
siid thev took one of these tubes and bound it on the outside, 
as the Senator from Montana says, near the ear, and the pain 
from it was so intense as to make his ear tingle and burn. As 
he described it he said, ‘‘ Have you ever been out in the cold 


and had your ear well frost-bitten and then come into a warm 
room? If so, you can get some idea of the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion. The rays produced such a burning in my ear that I 
applied to the doctor for relief, and they bound up my ear.” He 
had a belief that it was curing him, but as we know he collapsed 
under it. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to say in thi 


S connection, simply in 
addition to what has been said by the S« 


nator from New Jersey, 


that in cases such as that of Representative Bremner, which 
are hopeless from the start, radium providentially does much 
toward alleviating the suffering which the patient would other- 


dure, even though he is not cured by it. 


Wise el 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I understand the facts aright, the can- 
cer growth is not a germ, but the development of cells. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the best information which, as I 
understand, the profession has to-day. “They do not attribute 
it to germ, but say that it is an abnormal growth of cells; 


that the cells do not arrange themselves in the orderly manner 
they should in the body. 
Mr. McCUMBER. And these rays are supposed to destroy 


those abnormal cells? 
speak with some diffidence about that, be- 
effect is not even 


Mr 


cause 


WALSH. I 


my understanding is that the exact 
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| understood by the profession itsel 
that, because, as has been suggested here, the ulcer in a ¢: 
of cancer under ordinary treatment—that is, a superficial 
| cer—yields rapidly. 
in the testimony read, was two days under treatment. 
were shown us, exhibiting startling results. 
Which the sore disappears is remarkable. 

made that, with respect to perhaps a good many of the 


For instane 


ff 


*Unele John,” 


o, 


Pict 


The suggestion 


I inquired definitely ab 


referre | 


The rapidity y 


that have not degenerated, the effect of the radium is poss 


to make them take their ordina 
Which might be said to be anarch 


| ing cells instead. 


I continue 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. WALSH. 
_ Dr. Key. 
forms vary. 
sarcoma, which is cancer of the conn 
very dangerous form of cancer, and <¢ 
particularly amenable to the kind of t 
to-day. Only a few weeks ago I had 
popped out until it looked as {if it 


Yes; cases are not 1 


growth had spread until if was a ¢ 
We applied the radium, and in sever 
well. I received a telegram on the 
saying: “ This is the happiest Chris 
show you the pictures of this case ls 

The CHAIRMAN, 
there? Is that disease curable now by 

Dr. Ke“iy. I will assert here, in 
authorities in the world, 
the world began- 


There are many forms of cancer. 


25th of December 


that such a 
a case of this par 


ry place, so that those 


istic become regular law-: 


At what page? 
At pages 4 and 5 of the House hearing: 


Incommon among children. 
‘etive tissues of the body. 

ye that I shall speak of lat 
reatment we are going to sp 
a child come to me with tl 


iad an enormous elephant ey 
fact, the eye had been removed, but the cancer had come back, and t 


ancer of the tissue of the | 
‘al weeks the child was per 
from the f 
tmas I have ever spent.” 

iter if you desire to see the: 


any known means except r 
the presence of some of thi 
case has never been cured 
ticular kind, a recurrent 


If I could get all those cancers of that kind to treat, one person at 
could be kept busy treating those cases in this country. 


Now, I will read you from what 


Dr. Abbe says. 


Will you permit me, Doctor, to ask you a que 


my 


Among children we | 
It 


You will |! 


in mind, Mr. President and Senators, that these two men st 
in this country and haye |} 


at the very top of their profession 
engaged in the use of radium in 
now, a period of 10 years. 

Mr. WEST. 
gone so far as to say whether the 


May I ask a question right there? 


the treatment of cancer 


> cancers return or not? 


is the great trouble in the local treatment of cancer. 


Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. 
course of the portion of the testi 
state how long since their patient 
the difference has been. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
Kelly made any statement before 
centage of the cases which he t 


They advert to that in 
mony I intend to read. 


s have been treated and 


» the committee as to the 
reated which had been 


and the number of cases where radium did not effect a cur 


Mr. WALSH. I have not in n 
sion is that there is some testin 


lind that he did. My in 
iony on that subject. I 


heard Dr. Kelly say, however, outside of the record, th 
would think that of the cases which ordinarily come, adva: 


as they usually are, not recogni 
developed to an advanced stage, 
amenable to treatment. 
Mr. THOMAS. That is, it wou 
Mr. WALSH. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest 
he also stated, I understand, tha 
a very much larger percentage of 
Mr. WALSH. Yes. He said, 


zed as cancer until they 


perhaps 25 per cent wou 


ld save one out of every 


One out of ever four. 
to 


the Senator from Mo1 
t if taken at the proper 
the cases would be cured 
further, that the agitati 


which the effort represented by this bill has given rise w 


doubtedly result in bringing many more people to reco 


danger of small blemishes upon t 
affected to come for treatment, 
very much earlier now than heret 
the number of cases which can | 


iP 
fn: 


he skin and will prompt 
either surgical or by ra 
ofore, and that for that r 
ye successfully treated v 


found to be continually increasing. 


Mr. SMOOT. 


I should like to ask 


the Senator if it 


also a fact, testified to by many doctors, that many eases \ 
could be cured by radium treatment could be also cured by 


X-ray treatment? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I have th 
difference between the two. I wil 
Senator now. I read from page 2 

We talk about 
same, They are allied to each other. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is Dr. Ke 

Mr. WALSH. This is Dr. Abb 
dent, that by means of the X-ray 
esses, it is known we are able t 
that is to say, the X-ray is able te 
a photograph of the object beyo1 
the radium rays will penetrate a 
is very sensitive to these rays al 
made of the object beyond the soli 


is the way ores are tested to determine whether or not they ‘ 





the value of X-ray 


e testimony here showi! 
1 be very glad to read it 
7 of the record, as follow 
and radium. They are n 


Ny? 

e. Let 
7, developed by electrica 

o photograph through s 
») penetrate the solid and 
1d. 
solid. 
; and a photograph m 
Indeed, Mr. President 


so 


d. 


me remark, Mr. IP 


Have t] 


I should like to inquire of the Senator if I 


In exactly the same ' 
The photographic } 
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—————— a 
Gelvin brought back to Denver a remark » testimonial of the 


. S .« san citize ‘ ives vi mNnce yf betng t 

‘adium. If a sensitized plate ott evide _ -. hs ~ | effected by radium, and the first authentic story of ts powers. Gelvin, 

ted upon bringing the ore into eontact with it, we DAVe | who is 62 years old, is the first Colorado man to be cu i of neer a 
that it contains radium, | is the first person to have been treated successfully for can if the 


McCUMBER. Merely for information, let me make an en URED OF DEAFN 
| 


: singel sarrectlv t-rav wi ) ASS waa : 
ry If I understand correctly, the X-ray W = oe ava | __1n addition to being cured of cancer, Gelvin was cured of 
ch metal, while the radium will; in other words, there | and catarrh, two ailments which had not been superinduced by his 








» solids, like flesh and, to a certain extent, bone, and So | canes. He declares he returns to his family, a wife and daughter, 
: " aattas es | one Sa aa : .< aca | living at 524 West Eleventh Avenue, as vigol ind healthy he 
that the X-ray will pass through, but it does not pass | yas when at 25 years of age. He calls radium the “Iife-giver,” al i 

veh metal. Is not that correct? |} says it is the most wonderful boon of the age 
WALSH. I think that is correct. I continue: | “TI was the first Coloradoan to be cured by the radium trea t,’* 
‘ | said Gelvin yesterday, as he visited and chatted in the ! f the 


\y get them in line after awhile, but they are not the Moses Rocky Mountain News. “I am the first person, say My phys I ) 

the early users of X-ray have died. The rays have caused | he cured permanently of cancer of the tongue.” 

the skin, starting in at the hand and working up to the body : 

| end. This is true of some of our noblest workers. If you 
t a score of the finest of the older X-ray workers, you would “Tt is as if I have begun a new life instead of being pas 
ht men with one hand or one finger or both hands gone, | score mark in life. Radium, the life-giving metal, is without do 


elgn 4 . 
vy have had parts amputated to save their lives.. The X-ray | marvel of the age and the greatest boon #iven to mankind. 


HAS BEGUN A NEW LIFE 
} 


cancer on the skin by years of irritation, but those begin- “T went to Baltimore with the intention of trving the metal as a 
incerous growth radium will cure just as easily as it cures | Jast resort. I never would have consented to have undergone t { 
‘ - | J had made up my mind fully that if the metal failed to sav e | 
xhibiting] is a photograph of a man who had X-ray cancers | would take My own life. I never would have had my tongue remoy\ d 
hands. He had lost one finger, which had been amputated | by the surgeon. 
It went up into his arm and his shoulder, and he has since “T had a cancerous growth on my tongue which was 14 in , 
\ wizgh the disease had fatally invaded his system, he desired | by three-quarters of an inch in diameter. It choked me constantly i 
1m on 30 small X-ray cancers on his hand. Every one dis- | ate with the greatest pain. I slept but little and with difficulty I 
four weeks after one little tube of radium had been laid on | could scarcely breathe. 
nutes, and as they dropped off left his skin healthy and | “ Life two months ago was unbearable. I was prepare d to dik Or 


: : | 
Other splendid men are now using it in the early stages and | the love of my wife and d tughter led me to undertake the treat ; 
lives. I had known but little of radium treatments and had but little fait n 


ie now reading from Dr. Abbg’s testimony. He pre- | the heralded cur for cancer. 
ster casts of some of the cases treated by him, con- ALMOST A WRECK WHEN HE BEGAN 


1 . tactified as ree “JT was almost a wreck when I was being pr pared for the first tr 
which he testified as follows: ment, which was administered under th pervision of my phy} 
I was asked to bring some demonstrations here which it | pr. Curtis F. Burnham, at the Johns Hopkin Institute he tr 
few minutes to exhibit, if the committee care to see them. | is simple enough. y 
«go when I started to use radium in order not to deceive | “The radium, very small quantities of it, are kept in gla t 
seeing what changes took place I made plaster models | about 1 inch long and one-eighth of an inch In diameter An attendant 


ed and kept, and as patients got better and better I took | placed six of these tubes on my tongue 
to see and demonstrate to my self and friends what things “The treatments vary from 30 minutes to t urs I didn’t know 


ng. The results were definite and showed radium had a | whether it would kill or cure me, and. to be frank, I didn’t 1 : 
t on malignant growths. For instance, I spoke of “bone | although thoughts of my family in Denver led 1 to a , { 


re was a young boy with malignant sarcoma of the jaw. | was possible to save me from the dread malady 
little wax model of the jaw. I simply put radium in the | “The first treatment consisted of an application 














ft it alone, and the malignant growth went back to the | two hours. After three treatments the cancerous growt had begun to 
= now been 10 years and the boy is perfectly healthy, | disintegrate. 
solid, and you would not know the difference in the two | TOLD HIM HE COULD 1 CURED. 
face, [At this point Dr. Abbe exhibited models to the wie Ses kk ae . tes he a - ‘ ; 
If you care to pass these models around they will prove | rhe experts examined me after the t ird treatment, as } the 
On bone sarcoma, radium uniformly acts as a specific cure. | method when treating cancer pi tients with radium. They told me that 
How do you apply the radium? | 1 could be cured, I could scarce believe them, the pains in my 
\We simply make a little stab wound, put the tube in it | Mouth and throat had begun to lessen, and from then on I eee 
there a number of hours, determined by experience— lease on life, “ a oa a 
hree hours, maybe all night, maybe six or eight hours, | 4 For five weeks I took daily treatments of the life-giver. T am 
the way you filter the different rays. fident that there was no trace of the ¢ r left after the third we 
What is the composition of the tube, glass? but my physicians wanted to _be sure tl at I had recovered 
Formerly glass, but now I have platinum tubes, which I saw many people tre ated. Of the entire number of can. patients 
rhis model [indicating] shows a cancer of the eyelids. | who seek a cure, so pet come Of chem SS ed. The other ¢o | 
to my clinic. I simply laid on a little glass tube like | cent come to the life-giver too late, for the advances 1 stages « : 
him sit in the clinic an hour and a quarter, In eight ean not be coped with In every Case 3 yet es 
perfectly cured. Nothing else was done. That illus- Radium will cure hardening ot | veil f t 
of its influence in a relatively small way, but still, | and hardening of the liver. — rhere is no fimt : 
: ssp life-ziver. I have been deaf for years Yet now I ! r 


} 


as ever done can touch it. | he 

a8 * ° ¢ 7¢ “h ¢ ve ) tan ( ave one der my jillow wl ‘ ales 

nstanee [exhibiting], is one that has been extremely in of a watch and can not stat d to have one unde! pil while I D, 
j the ticks seem so 


I heeause it shows a malignant tumor on the lower a ee ae 6 ¥ . ated m 4 , 

radium tube against it, to see if anything could be I was a patient at the same time tl Dr. E. F. Lak 

ty weeks it grew smaller, in four weeks he was further he apie. : 9 a a ] ae tal I ; 

weeks better, and in eight weeks perfectly well. After have gained 24 pounds sice s ving e hos} f am le a 1 

t eye remains perfectly well. healthy and only a scar on my vont 2 wees I 
owe my life and my happiness to radiun And I pred that 

he attention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. | few years radium will be applied w th knowled f 
erties that most of the advanced cases of cancer wil 


it statement as an answer to his question. 
nh was made nine years afterwards. It illustrates very 
rsistence of the cure by radium. It is not imaginary ; 


nently.” 


Mr. WALSH. I now read hastily the con isions of the 








all over the world. T l i 

t d of ; ‘ { : 
Burning out and tl f 4 f } { 
limits Now we a 
i 


-ESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey | because in this ti 
t). Without objection, the Secretary will read as 


the patient; 


ng wine irgeon ‘concerning ter ! t as they ‘ 
Was radium applied after eight years? eminent — a sia A a _ : pa . ie 
It was never touched after the first day. stated by Dr. Abbe. I read from page 21, as follows 
And the disease has never come back? When radium was first ann iced, and f 1 | 
has never come back, and you can not tell on which | eotten in this country in 1905 11 vears ag l 1 ov t M 
erew. I have had him submit it to medical men @urie’s laboratory and succeeded in getting a consid a4 ni 
d challenged them to say on which eyelid it occurred ; was able to put it in active use. Just ; nas | 
to do so. The hair has returned and everything is | ; valu sabled for more Later, I t very 1 
. 5 its value I ca i for m 4 r, f ’ 
which was produced in Germa that Ss as 
ss of cases will prove of interest: ever been mae and I am sti sing it wit 
> 4 ’ 9 . . . i Ss or YQ years ag 
f ihe “ smoker's tonzue It is a thing that is very I = AUSTIN. Did they give you full w ht ant 
out of a hundred cancers of the mouth, tongue, Dr. ABBY “No: they gave me 1 weight i ( 
9 ave in men, and they are all smokers. It does not ase a fr: of the Stahmer C in Hat \ aoe 
‘ke very hard for 10 years. After 10 years they | the material out of w! to make it. Th t I 
tongue, and if they stop then they are all right. so : ‘alw sons. 0 irked 0 a it is sul mat \ 
cton he ve ; > ot lO F ms . YT o y as a ays » ACU, chk . a4 p v 
+ oe get littl pat hes of cancer and go on. able to den it t effects f y t 
lent. iuasmuch as I have read here about smoker's | such that 4 E ha 
; * alwys xpe 1 fo} 
I send to the desk to have read an article which ap- con din aka . 7 
4 > : ¥ ° ‘ “<< what ordain V i ! 1 
the Rocky Mountain News of last Sunday, April 5, | the growth runs u into the a 
* a man who was treated at Johns Hopkins Hospital | have had the Wertheim i 
‘s tongue. jai wide, and by that met incet y 1 








iry read as follows: . hes startin 7 
rIM OF CANCER, BACK FROM JOHNS HOPKINS INSTITUTE, | ‘naga OF he ot hj nelusio! f 
DECLARES METAL IS GREATI Boon oF AGE. At page «<¢ He sives ? : LOLS » af 
he life-giver, saved me from a slow and gruesome death,” | We have in radi oned 
n Pierce Gelvin, who returned to Denver Friday after vestigation. It | 
sful treatment at Johns Hopkins Institute for cancer | clinies by sclentil ! f s 
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that can be said against radium as qa cure is embraced in 
» two sentences of this distinguished surgeon— 

im is by no means a cure for all cases of cancer, nor for any 
stages, but in the early stages it has produced 
mbling X-ray results, which give the promise 


n the advanced 
somewhat rese 
e greatest hope and 
one of those wh 


ness of radium, I 
official research workers and surgeons, 
ow I will read yo 
cancer and the way in which it is attacked by radium: 


ork of the part in which they are located. The cells run riot; 
hoke out the other cells, not so much by eating them up as by 
robbing them of their 
their source of 
themsel 
parts, skipping, by metastasis in the parts, to other parts of the body. 


And again Dr. Abbe says, at page 22: 

Now, le ¢ 

) see and study its effect, and we find on applying a little radium 
holding the radir 
ts peculiar qualities or electrons, that with that bombardment 
ied something that reduces that malignant growth and devital- 
so the cells are reduced to their normal growth; in other words, 
ive cured the disease instead of simply removing it. That is 


tC us consider 


n a limited field 


eim operation which originated in Europe is being used much 
Wertheim himself. 


AUSTIN. Doctor, 


AbbE, The removal of the entire cancerous uterus and glands 
and they are very extensive—leading from the 


ig out from it 


il source in the pelvis. That is as far as it is possible for sur- 
») go, and even then the disease usually comes back, 
brief, by using radium we are facing a new method of treatin 
iestion of tumor 
the 
that m 


affecte 


Now, Mr. President, just to show that this is not simply a 
fad of these surgeons, however eminent they may be, I send 
to the desk two articles, one coming from Berlin and the other 
Paris, indicating how this method of treating cancer is 
regurded by the surgeons of Europe. I ask that the articles 
be read in the order in which I present them. 


» PRESIDING 
will read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

s Dr. H. A. KBLLY Among I 
LD, Says Dr. PA I 
w DIFFICULTY IN 
ARES Paris PHYSICIAN 


Paul de Grais, officer and laureate of the Academy of Medicine 


t founder with 


Laboratory of Radium and a pioneer in the use of radium as a curative 
given an interview in which he bestows praise 
sicians now using radium and, at the same time, 





for ca r, has 
the American ph 
German oO} 
regard American 
rood as any in 
eding on exa 

» may now hays 





ting a greater ni 
as to the exact dé 


ied. 


But the 





» have helped establish the true value of the 


keeps cells in their proper habitation and doing 


word “cancer”; let us say ‘‘ tumor.’ It is demonstrable 
st new growths which the surgeon cuts out are favorably 
d and often cured by radium. ‘This includes uterine fibroid 
tumors or warts or early cancer and central-bone tumors; a tumor is 
an overgrowth of the cells that are normal to the part which 
ides. It starts locally as one cell, begins to double, then quad- 
and soon multiplies, so that in a few months it has become 
ormous tumor of cells. You reduce those cells by applying 
m. Instead of cutting them out, you drive them back, and bone 
again, an evelid is restored, and lips are healed. There 








the w rld in the cure of cancer by radium. They 


um gives out thi ~ 7 oO 
ind 1 per cent gamma—-of wh t 
value, owing to their great penetrant power. They can penetrate a 


itv of rht. The gamma are the vibrations of 


ving radium in tubes which are imbedded in 
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and use—study most of all—if we are to learn “It may be objected that ‘cure’ is too strong a word, but I hava 
treated cases that were given up as hopeless, and where an operatior 


ns a cure for all cases of cancer, nor for any | was quite impossible. Not only has the cancer beeX eliminated, jyt 


ages there has been no return in a period of three or four years, wher ' 
. 1 . sii cance early always re afte r on. 
ition to that particularly because every- cer nearly always returns after an operation 
DECLARES TREATMENT SUCCESSFUL, 


“We have treated successfully all forms of cancer in all parts of the 
body, internal and external, with the exception only of cancer of the 
tongue. Even there in most cases we have relieved the patient ang 
prolonged his life. 

“As is the case in America, we apply radium in fairly large «& 
80 to 2C0 centigrammes at a time. Larger doses cause a burning of | 
healthy tissues. I have had to deal with some horrible wounds , { 
in this way by German specialists who erred on the side of quant 
We avoid such results by using a number of small doses, and where j 
cancerous growth is extensive we arrange so as to cross-fire the ca; 
without injuring the surrounding flesh. 

“In such cases we have even injected paraffin wax containing rad 


helpfulness. 


urge the immediate production of ample quan- 


u what Dr. Kelly says as to the nature of 


Dr. Ketniy. It is important to recognize the fact that cancer is an | 80 as to attack a larger area than would be possible with a tu Q 
an tic growth of cells which begins locally. It is not a blood | Some cases also it is impossible to use the varnished plates. 
dise at the beginning; in fact, it is not often a blood disease at “My most recent efforts have been directed against what is d 
all. It is not disseminated; it is not a tendency of whole organism to | ‘ port-wine stains,’ disfiguring birthmarks, and similar growths on t! 
produce eaneer, but is local, beginning independently of the vital.| head and face, often of malignant nature. With such growths | 


had remarkable success, the disfigurement being cleared away as it 
magic, often after one or two applications,” 


pabulum and depriving the other tissues of 


life. So the other tissues die, and so the cancer cells | RADIUM CURES SOME CANCERS, SAYS CZERNY, BUT DOES NOT GUAR 
ves die in the central parts while spreading the peripheral AGAINST RECURRENCE NOR ALWAYS PREVENT SPREADING. 


BERLIN, April 8, 191). 

In his report on 4,000 cases of cancer treated with radium n 
thorium, Prof. Vincenz Czerny, the famous surgeon and expert 
eancer, formerly of Heidelberg University, says that radium car 
superficial cancer when not deeper than five centimeters, but that even 
the so-called Y-rays are ineffective in the case of deep growths. 

The radium cure does not guarantee against the recurrence of 
Prof. Czerny states, nor does it always prevent its spreading to a1 
part. He strongly urges that surgical treatment should not be 
doned where it can be carried out with comparative safety, but aft 
excision the part should be treated with radium as an aftercure 
professor says it is impossible to state yet whether the large dos 
radium now advocated produce dangerous aftereffects. 

Last year, on attaining the age of 70, Czerny retired from his pos 
as head of the surgical department of Heidelberg University, but ! 
not ceased his experimental investigation of cancer. He states t 
best results have followed the combination of radium with in 
injection of enzytol, with which he has completely cured many | 
of stomach cancer, which is not treatable surgically ; but, he add 
forms of cancer are unaffected even by colossal doses equivalent 
application of 130,000 milligrams of radium for one hour. 

Czerny is the founder of the Institute for the Experimental I: 
gation of Cancer, at Heidelberg, which was dedicated in 1906 bef 
International Cancer Congress, after the professor had himself 
$200,000 for an endowment. He is the leader of the world mo. 
to stamp out cancer, and has treated distinguished patients in all 
of the world, including the late Baron Speck von Sternberg, Ge: 
ambassador to Washington, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I now desire to invite the 
tention of the Senate to the fact that, relatively speaking 
very considerable quantity of radium is necessary in order 
be of any use at all. Dr. Abbe has supplied himself with 85) 
milligrams and is laboring to get more. He has a contract fo 
an additional quantity, which it will be impossible to fill before 
the first of August next. Less than 200 milligrams, let me say, 
would be of practically no value to a surgeon at all, and for 
general purposes a hospital ought to be supplied with at least 
1 gram, which represents an expenditure at the presen 
of about $120,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator if afi 
use of the radium in the tubes which he has described t 
any perceptible diminution of that material from the ra 
or use? 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer the Senator that there 
practical diminution. When radium was first discovered 
supposed to have the property of giving off something 
the same time not diminishing in weight, an apparent 
diction of the laws of nature as we had theretofore understood 
them. By delicate tests, however, it is found that that 
the case. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator anothe1 
tion, following the question I asked a moment ago. Ii: 
casings been discovered which will prevent loss by rad 
[I understand that the treatment is given by inserting 
tube containing the radium. Now, is there any casing 
goes over that radium which prevents loss by radiation? 
ation goes on all the time, whether the radium is in the | 
or not, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no casing that I know of tl 
intercept the gamma rays. The alpha and beta rays ar 
cepted by metallic substances, but the quantity-——— 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, before the Sehator 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me—but thé 
tity is reduced by the emanations, if we may so speak of 
although the reduction is so small that it has been estimatet 


cancer, small or large With a small cancer 


im over the cancer and letting it bombard it 


at present. We know, too, that the extreme 


will you please describe that method? 


{ will not say malignant growth, and wil 


of work. 


OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 


sEST RADIUM EXPERTS IN THR 
In INSISTS CANCER IS CURED— 
RIGHT STRENGTH OF THE DOSE, 





UL DE GRAIS 
GaAI NG TUE 


Paris, April 5. 


the late Dr. Louis Wickham, of the Biological 


lie says: 

physicians, and notably Drs. Abbe and Kelly, 

came line as ourselves. The only claim 

io superiority is that we have had more practice 
nber of cases and have a more accurate knowl- 

ses of radiam and the length of time it should 





90 per cent alpha, 9 per cent 
e last have the greatest cura- 





alpha and beta rays are useful for skin troubles 


rhe pha and beta rays are radiators of atoms 
s . 


ON T {I> \I 1 ATES 


1 now treating patients by the means of plates of 
varnish containing radium salts. In both cases 
netrating foree of the rays is limited to the 
1eans of screens of lead and of aluminum. 
the accurate gauging of the right strength 
application, which is of supreme 
















1 of time of 
v radi 

i + accurate knowledge, the cure of cancer 
| ttained. Even cancer of the tongue, 
mpletely, does so chiefly on account 
dium of the required force in position 














given quantity will retain its value for a period of °.000 | 





WEST. Mr. President 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
eld to the Senator from Georgia ? 
WALSH. Certainly. 
i ' WEST. Is the diminution any greater while the radium 
ry used than when it is not being used? 
WALSH. Not at all, except that when it is not being | 
{ s kept in additional cases, My recollection about it is. 
, that none of those cases intercept the passage of the} 
rays. Mr. President, I now conclude the reading of the 
y touching the nature and therapeutic value of radium | 
ese remarks from Dr, Abbe: 


ly that we have simply scratched the surface, and 
ive a sufficient amount of it we shall be able to do vastly 
t is simply my belief. If it is not conserved, it will be 
re by the makers who have the ware to sell, and it will 
by doctors all over the country, who would simply want 
(tle as a toy, who do not know how to use it, and will not 
10 years how to use it, because the use has not been stand 
It will open up a fool’s paradise. It appears to my mind 
need for our country is that the use of radium should 
hands of the Government laboratories or the Government | 
very large institutions of merit. The latter will probably 
irchase their own material. 


sincere 


he source of supply: 
, from which Mme. Curie first extracted radium came 
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quantity, largely f 
| Co., of Pittsburch. 























markable use to whi 


city of London for tl 
tute is likewise making special 
Supply of radium for use in kng 
neighbors on the nort 
whatever posi f n 
The Province of British Colum] 
purpose of 


far as possible, pr 


His Majesty, 


ores cottaining radium 


exceeding $5 





‘ ; é . : tions 
tiimstahl in Bohemia, and the Austrian mines provid- 





ore 


blende have been, until comparatively recently, the] act” ¢, 
ce of supply of the world’s radium. Fortunately, | to make 





it was discovered in 1906 or thereabouts that the | , 
res found in the States of Colorado and Utah, which 
e had been mined for the vanadium which they con- | ore 


} 








exceeding 50 per 


productive of radium, and now these ores provide om ste Deedes 

three-fourths of the world’s supply. of 
here a small specimen of pitechblende and a very at- | Published 
specimen of carnotite ore. Pitchblende is not infre- | Tules: 


found as a part of the gangue material in veins of gold, 
per, and other metals. It is not infrequently found 











or regulations 


the 15 days of the 


That, however, was the 


ation with them in that way—a fact which will be of | ment. 


rtance in the consideration of a section of the bill to | °! 


The Dominion Government, recogni 


some special 





‘adium-besrine ore IS Withdrawn 
iitention will be invited later on. ae bearing ores, has withdrawn 
| riotite ore is never found, so far as experience shows, | Order: 


ion with other metallic ores. It is found in beds | 47 
veen the strata of sandstone, usually quite flat, occur- 
kets or lobes more or less extensive. 
lillon to these supplies, the mines of Cornwall produce 

j : blende; some antenite, an ore bearing radium comes 

tugal, and deposits producing it have been discovered 
id in Australia. 

rHOMAS. Mr. President— 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 

s eid to the Senator from Colorado? 

st \LSH. I yield. 

lIOMAS. I merely wish to remind the Senator that 

s of Gilpin County, in Colorado, also produce radium 
i of pitchblende ores. 

\LSH. Yes; they produce pitchblende. That is cor 
that is an instance in which pitchblende is found in 
ind in combination with ores o 

ll which. 

outlook for the year 1914, careful estimates have 
which show that we may look for a production of | ¢! 
‘S grams during the current year. It is believed | dra 


grams of 


W 
f gold or silver, I do 


j 


laboratories of Europe will produce 12 
mh American ores, 12 grams of radium from ores 
‘rom other quarters, and that the American reduction 
| produce 24 grams, 


re how two companies in this country engaged in the 
of radium—the Standard Chemical Co.. 
f Pittsburgh, and the tadium Co, of 
inonsburg, in the same State. 
essity for preserving their Supply of radium 
‘self to many of the countries of the world. 
| the chief supply when this remarkable disco 
\ 


America, whose 
C 


Austria 

very was 

demand immediately developed owing to the 

displayed in the laboratories throughout Europe. The 

Ss so limited that the Austrian Government 

exportation of either radium or radium ores, and it 
, tained a monopoly of that source of supply. 

peror of Germany, recognizing 

of having an adequate supply of this great 

S urged upon the Iunicipalities of the 

Hy themselves with a liberal 

Ung on his suggestion, have 


empire that | ing 
quantity; and many of | very 
secured a considerable ye 









































Whereas 


Territories, 
iridium, or any of the 
muth, boron, bromine, 


molybdenum, 
strontium, 


mined for building purposes, ¢ 
ft 


means and ine 





His Royal Highn 
virt l 


said Proving i 
may contain radium 


Mr. SMOOT. 
PRESIDING 
operating at] tana vield to the Se 
WALSH. 


Mr. President 
OFFICER 


I underst 
«- crams of i 
WALSH. 

Mr. SMOOT, 
time he w: 
made the staten 
pro to-day. 


has | were only 


WALSITI. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
g the immense value to | this year, 


curative | in one ) 
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rad bearing lands 1 any previous year; yea, more than Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the number of cases the 
that Dar he Senator know the amount of radium that Dr. | Senator gives is higher than the testimony leads us to beliey », 
Ke ought the United States ought to own and have for Mr. THOMAS. I did not hear the testimony, Mr. President. 
med HUrpOSeS ? Mr. WALSH. I think the testimony is that there are proba] 


i at Vv 
WALSH The committee called before it Dr. Anderson, , 
the representative of the Public Health Service, who told us 
that the hospitals operated by the Government ought to have at 


300.000 cases of cancer in the United States. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Two hundred thousand, I think. 
Mr. THOMAS. The information I have proceeded from »; 


least 20 grams of radiun. other source, and it seemed to me to be absolutely incredib|e 
Mr. SMOOT. If I remember correctly, Dr. Kelly said that | Of course 200,000 or 300,000 is bad enough. That is a frighify) 

we ought to have in the United States not less than 30 grams of | number to be afflicted with this disease. 

radium, and if anything, more. I wish to say that Dr. Kelly Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. President, one would be entirely in 


admits that the Standard Chemical Co., of Pittsburgh, can 
easily fulfill their contract for delivering 12 grams this year. 
The Senator also made the statement that there will be pro- 
duced in this country this year 24 grams of radium; so it seems 


error if he reached the conclusion that 30 grams of radium is 
believed by anybody to be sufficient to supply the needs of the 
people of the United States. 

In explanation of the rapid increase in the output of radium, to 


to me that it will be very few years, indeed, until enough ra- | which reference was made by the senior Senator from Utah | Mr. 
dium will be produced in this country, if it is allowed to be | Smoor], I ought to say that the production in this country 
produced, to take care of every need in the United States. during the ensuing year is going to be unusually large. Both of 

I iply ask the Senator if the figures I have given and the | the institutions of which I speak—the Standard Chemical Co., at 


statements I have made are not in accordance with his under- 
ding as to the amount of radium we have, the amonnt that 
will be produced, and the amount that will be required in the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that I do not recall 


Pittsburgh, and the Radium Co. of America—are new in the 
field. The latter produced no radium at all prior to the present 
year, and commenced producing only a month or two 
Prior to the 1st of January the other company, the Standard 
Chemical Co., had produced, my recollectidn is, only about 2 


any testimony given by Dr. Kelly being an estimate by him of | grams, but it is contemplating putting out a gram a month from 
the needs of the country. Dr. Anderson said that the Govern- | this time on. 
ment hospitals ought to have from 20 to 30 grams. There are 2: Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 


hospitals now operated by the Government of the United States— 
the Naval hospitals, the Army hospitals, and the Public Health 
Service hospitals. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to misunderstand 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mo 
tana further yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not that due to the fact that the processes 


ni I did not imply that Dr. Kelly had testified before any | which they use have only recently been completed and made 
comnittee of Congress. I remember well, however, attending a | suecessful? 

meeting held in the office of the Secretary of the Interior at Mr. WALSH. That is very largely true. 

which Dr. Kelly spoke upon the wonderful properties of radium. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 


I believe the two Senators from Colorado were also at that 
meeting. I am quite sure that at that time Dr. Kelly made the 
statement that there were but 80 grams of radium in all the 
world to-day, and that the United States ought to own that 
much radium itself. I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he 
remembers that statement? 

Mr. THOMAS. Such is my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I remember it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it is repeated in the testimony that 
is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I thought was this— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think there is no question 
about that. There are about 30 grams of radium in the world, 
and the Government of the United States, for its own hospitals, 
ought to have at least that much. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to bring to the attention of the 
Senator was that if 80 grams of radium is all that is required 
in the United States, or if twice that amount of radium is all 
that is required in the United States, with a production of 24 
grams this year, and with a possibility of an increase of 100 per 
cent next year, it will not be very long before the production 
will be equal to the demand of this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I do not know of any estimate made by anybody as to 
what the needs of the people of the United States are. I feel 
entirely satisfied that 30 grams will be nowhere nearly equal 
to the necessities of the case, because almost if not quite that 
much is necessary for the Government hospitals, which are 
limited by law to treating Government employees or those en- 
gaged in the military or naval service and not more than 10 
additional patients. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is better informed than I am 
about these subjects; so, if I commit an error in what I am 
about to say, he will correct me. 

My information is that cancer is a much more prevalent dis- 
ease than is generally supposed, and that perhaps 10 per cent 
of the people are infected with that malady in more or less 
aggravated form. If that be true, then there are some 10,000,000 
people in the United States who may be said to be afflicted with 
cancer. I do not vouch for that proportion, because my infor- 
mation is second hand; but I have also been told that the mor- 
tality of cancer patients is about 75,000 per annum. That 
being the case, it would seem to me that if radium is a cure . 
for this terrible malady, very much more than the amount pro- | the entire supply comes from the deposits of carnotite, whlc%s 
duced is essential for use not only in the United States but; as I said before, so far as they have been worked, lie wil 
throughout the world, because of course the disease is not con- | the States of Colorado and Utah. That field has been pro> 
fined to any one country. pected for ores of this character since it was first discovered, 7 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
tana further yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection I wish to say that Dr 
Kelly himself said in the testimony as follows: 


That is the Standard Chemical Co., of Pittsburgh, and I am 
sure that they are able to live up to that contract— 


Lie 


That is, one gram per month— 

They have been making a splendid quality of radium and deliveri 
measure, 

Then the doctor goes on to say that the foreign manufacturers 
in delivering radium to this country, have not delivered 
measure. I wish to say further that Dr. Kelly himself said 
that the Standard Chemical Co., of Pittsburgh, is perf 
able to deliver the 12 grams this year. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think there is any question about 

Mr. President, I now pass to consider the appropriation « 
lands containing radium-bearing ores. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
tana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Before the Senator passes from that I | 
to read from the hearing. a paragraph which will answe! 
tially the question of the Senator from Utah as to the r 
ment for radium in this country. The estimate was no 
30 grams of radium would be required in this country, but 
30 grams are required by the Government. Tue langu: 
the hearings is as follows: 

The Army and Navy surgeons have asked for the hospitals « 
by the Army and Navy a supply of 10 grams of radium, and t! 
Health Service has asked for 20 grams for its 21 hospitals. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had no reference whatever to the tes 
given before the committee of either House. I referred 
statement which was made by Dr. Kelly at a meeting ! 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior. I do not prot 
know whether 30 grams will be sufficient or not. If I 
going to express an opinion, I would say that it would ! 
sufficient for the use of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we need not concern our 
particularly with any depgsits of pitchblende there may ! 
this country as a source of radium supply, because pract J 
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that they contain radium-bearing ores, but the field has 
rked for practically only three years. 

his connection, Mr. President, I send to the desk and 

it it be printed as an appendix to my remarks, without 
an historical account of the early efforts to secure and 
hese ores, after the discovery of the fact that they are 
re, by Stephen T. Lockwood, of Buffalo, N. Y. I ask 

vy because of the historical value of the contribution, 
ise it pays a just tribute to a distinguished citizen 

State of Colorado, Mr. Thomas F. Walsh, now deceased, 
an early stage in the development of the industry to 

discovery led, gave it his attention and aided with 
stie liberality in the researches which were neces 
make the deposits available for the relief of the afflicted. 

SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 

eld to the Senator from Colorado? 

WALSH. I yield. 

SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator 
I’. Walsh was very much interested in this ore and 
ed a fund with the school of mines at Golden, Colo., 
they extended experimentations and investigations in 
to it with great success. 

ALSH. The article recites the fact to which the Sen- 
Colorado has now directed our attention. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
to will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

referred to is as follows: 

RADIUM RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 

{Statement of Stephen T. Lockwood, 1914.] 


Walsh, of Washington, D. C., and Colorado, as everyone 
nembers, was a millionaire who had accumulated most of 
tune from the ownership 

( Now, Ouray not far 


<A 





from Mon- 


that Mr. 


tter 


is from the carnotite 


country 


of the Camp Bird gold mine, of } 
of | 


Ile became interested in the production of radium early in | 
OS. On March 23, 1908, he appeared before the House com 


ort of the bill providing for the creation of a Government 

Mines, I might say properly that he had a large influence 

ite establishment of the present Bureau of Mines, which 

ently organized and has undertaken the much-needed Gov- 

k of assisting in the production of radium since Mr. Walsh's 

his talk before that committee he mentioned the production 

irticularly as a reason for the establishment of the bureau. 

bh became interested in radium, viz, March, 1908, the Rare 

tion Co. had completed its reduction works at Lackawanna, 

Buffalo), and had demonstrated the commercial possibillt- 

reduction of the so-called carnotite mineral for the produc- 

uranium oxide and the ferro-vanadium of commerce, and 

{ and sold both in a commercial way early in the year 1906. 

n of pure radium salts was not, however, undertaken in 

way, but the radium by-product was saved and not re- 

ally. The writer, however, made many experiments in 

self in the technique of refining radium residues. The cost 

ppeared at first blush to represent the whole commercial 

radium, and more. At this time it is to be noted that 

m of radium produced by the so-called Austrian Govern 

at Joachimsthal, was produced and sold for scientific 

Metals Reduction Co. had also in 1906, continuing in 

S n arrangement with the American Mineral & Alloy Co., 

York City and Denver, to furnish the works with a 30-ton car 

onthly. This arrangement the second company found im 

fill, because of the scarcity of ore and lack of informa- 

nsequence the two companies had placed in the field in 

rganization to explore and locate new deposits. 

N. McBride, now a member of the Michigan Legislature, 

Mich., and Cashin, Colo., was acting with this organization. 
of Mr. McBride is appended at the end of this paper. 

was, during the period of 1900 to 1906, the general 


he La Sal Copper Mining Co., at Cashin, near the Paradox 

! such had been induced to make the first effort to mine, 

irnotite ores regularly from the carnotite ore field o 
Colorado 

produced at that early date a 17-ton car of carnotite 


_— . 
(15 per 


cent U,;0, and 19 per cent V.0;) by the 
sliming out the oxides, drying, and bag 


process of 


ging for shipment 


the then well-known chemical firm of John C. Wiarda 
yn, N. Y., realizing $5,400. At that time radium was 

known or admitted to exist in carnotite, and the use of 
teel alloy had not been developed. Wiarda & Co. 


pur 
yurchase was 


under the 


ranium oxide contents alone, 
stock them up for several years. 


and their } 
McBride, 

















doned his efforts. 

however, to March, 1908, were all negative, and the 
eryone was negative. The united wisdom and effort 
fir il and phy were unable to produce enough ore 
nt at ickawanr running in a commercial way. New 
em I of vanadium were found in Peru in 1906, 
I ner ngage in the vanadium isiness on a large 
rket for uranium oxide was limited, and the production 
not to be contemplated as a commercial money-making 
Mr. Walsh appearant before the House Committe 
linin out April 1, 1908, I received a message from 
» meet him in New York City. He wanted me 
I the production of radium from American 
nde or ¢ tit Upon this request I went to New 
Mr. Walsh a complete history of American radium 
I] that of infant industry of the ass¢ ted 
id in At thi time our organization 

nte tion was uch that we had the names and r 
nnected,. even remotely or sli tly, with 

rnotite or pitchblends We 
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samples from every known deposi t! I is 
from foreign countries, and we had ecord of | 
When Mr. Walsh was told tl \ 1.8 ls 
blende of suitable grade for reduction 1 1 and 
believe it. When he was told that w st tit 
production of radium and that th Ww 
notite claims who would contract to de 
as a carload of low-grade carnotite « ‘ i t 
He did decide, however, to attempt th 
of 250 milligrams of radium bromid nd a 
exploration bureau for the purpose ikit ‘ x 
into rare metals resources of Colorado and adjoining S I 
for the purposes of this bureau, became t per lv 
Walsh, and continued as such to tl dat f { 
ist two year iater During thes WW M 
} perhaps $20,000 in investigations, t “ Ww 
| directly or indirectly made public fe il 
| Vinson Walsh Research Fund, with tl ( 1 
of Mines, Golden, Colo., and the wor 
fund gave to the public tl quart 
vis : 
January, 1909, “‘ Rare Metals 
October, 1909, Prelimin Report on tl R ‘ 
notite in Southwest Colorado 
April, 1910, “ Radium and Radioactivi 
Mr. Walsh also commissioned special min ( 
up, and report upon known or reported dep t ‘ 
many other ways actively encouraged pros} l \ 
During the summer of 1909 Mr. Walsh maintained in 
his Colorado estate of Wolhurst, near Denvet 1 ! 
a working base, Mr. Walsh and the w * made t 
vestigation and personal exploration to the pit 
Gilpin County, about four hours’ ride by ra n Den 
found the 1,800 pounds of pitchblende befor menti d sti 
and Mr. Walsh purchased it for the Colorado School of Mines 
The most interesting mine was the Kirk mit W ] 
produced more pitchblende than a1 ot the 1 St 
then owner or lessee {ft ie, Mr Lorin ( eN ] 
were in occupation of a summer cabin at tl I t rime 
in operation We w wn ‘ it ‘ f } 
pitchblende, allowed to scrambl ve d low ( 
| lightfully entertained at a noonday luncheo t no or 
} enter the mine and no ore was for sal ‘I dun w-s 
ran about 3 per cent of pitebblende, but M Nes! 1 
little girl loves a rag doll d even told tl \ 
| radium in the pitch darknes As I had r } { 
} 100 per cent pitchblend I t I iun ( 
| stances, I was mutely f to the 3 p t It 
| interesting to know that tl v-grad re was stil 
| April of the following year f Mr. Wa deat! 
By December, 1909, aft yea rf xtra i 
Mr. Walsh had practically i yo nal plat f ¢ 
was the one which held good. This plan involved sene Mr 
Richardson, of Ouray, Colo., Mr. Wal&h’s pion it t 
|} Bird mil ind Mr. James N. McBride, of Burto the 
and best qualified man to mine and I tl 1 3 
carnotite country to buy ores and operate a concen 1 m 
he had set up there years before. 
f.ow-grade ores, as in the cas l 17-t 
ment, were to be concentrated to suffi i star 
and mule-back shipment to the rai il nd 
tons of concentrates per month \ ‘ al 
duction by the plant of tl Rat ‘ at 
(Lackawanna). 
3ut Mr. Walsh was ill In Decem! Tar 11 
was very ill and scarcely irvived ie cris pr I 
fighting off death for thre ont! fi l 1 ji \ 
Walsh died with his purposes and wis! e to t 
radium unrealized. 
During all the years, fro Septembe 1 I t 
death of Mr. W in April of 1910, and « 
degree, from that time to this, the write h devot 
time and no inconsiderable amount of mone i 
radium. The chemical reduction of carr t f 
efficient extraction of t in t i 
sulphate or a radiut nate d 
instance , 
Pierre Curie, in |! ‘ esp ‘ 
translate h angu t 
la question whethe rad i i a 
of a carbonate or sulphate th ed 
Alexander Hl. Phillips, of P1 \ | QO 
Richardson ores showed alt ! ex io! f 
a thore digestir n hyd id w t tl 
sodium carbonate. It is to t ‘ red t 
|} Curies extt ted ‘ rst di t i 
| acid reduction of tl Au i! 
first 
time ylul sod 
i the ‘ yd i 1. 
T! f the product 
| exis d « to t 
sulp diut ’ 
| gt t 
rl g delir d I 
| publ h 1 N 
the ~ ) 
| t ind f i t 
| phate that ft} e ' 
| radiu I 
| for tl n 
} tional tailiz I 
| thesis as follows t 
lis di Ived I ( 
| boiling } nt d ! t 
| Beaut 
} soluti 
porti 
fi til { 
> oe 
| oO 
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We purchased a gram tube (1,000 milligrams), said to contain radium 

































bromide of 1 per cent purity. Its activity, as compared with a gram 
of pure uranium metal, free from radium and other radioactives, should 
have been 20,000 units, and it should have contained the equivaient 
of 10 milligrams of absolute radium bromide. It cost 110 shillings 
Ienglish money, or $27 American. At the same time Messrs. Harrington 
Bros. quoted us pure radium bromide crystals in 5 milligram tubes at 
55 shillings English money, or $13.50 American money, 

William J. Hammer, the electrical expert of New York City, who 
wrote a book on radium at that early date, arranged the importation, 
and the tube was sent to Dr. George B. Pegram, of Columbia University, 
for testing. He unsealed the tube, took out 100 milligrams, which 
were given to Mr. Hammer, and 10 milligrams for his test sample, and 
sealed the tube, returning it to the writer. The activity, as determined 
by VPegram, was 7,000 units instead of 20,000. This tube, containing 









890 milligrams, was placed in the custody of Dr. Roswell Park, just 












deceased, of this city, and there remains to this date. 

It will be seen in this instance that the price of 10 milligrams in a 
1 per cent compound is the same as 10 milligrams in a 100 per cent 
compound, being pure radium bromide, assuming that the degree of 


purity as alleged at the offering was equally in error. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the early days the cost of refining 
from 1 per cent pure to 100 per cent pure did not more than offset 
the cost of selling in retail as against wholesale. 

Notwithstanding this, the process of fractional crystalization was 
and is a supertedious process, On cooling the boiling solution the 
crystals do not immediately commence to form, and it usually requires 
24 hours to complete a fractionation. 

Early in the technology of refining radium from barium a specific 
reagent was sought for the separation of radium from barium in one 
operation, say, in a precipitation operation covering a few moments of 
time. In this connection alone can a secret process exist, and whoever 
has taken pains by continued experiment to discover the reagent has 
the process, 

Based on reduction costs, therefore, of crude carnotite ores and upon 
the cost of refining the radium barium residues the price of $120 per 




























milligram for pure radium bromide is not justified. 

The cost of the primary or crude reduction of carnotite ores so as to 
obtain (1) commercial uranium oxide, (2) vanadium iron oxides suit- 
able for furnacing to ferrovanadium, and (3) the radium-barium resi- 
dues, is as follows: 

Per ton of carnolite 2.387 per cent Us,;0s, and 3.18 per cent 

V20;: 

: Labor ee Sassi ee i telah ote Uae eit le seta Miceli etbicies ini elena $11.40 
Soda ash caeniceies aan i ts cemstamnenbaiacateesins 7.81 
Acid sae . isi epeetncsieoenicicakousede 
Minor reagents lesion onic 1. 00 
Natural gas “ . sine amnion “ 2. 29 
Coal steam - diakin acme amas 2.14 
Oil aiieiacpaeataiine . 09 
Maintenance, renewal, repair, taxes, plant (cost unit ton 

plant, $6,000) sian siiaied . 00 
















Capacity of unit ton plant, 1 ton in 24 hours. 

The cost of reduction of a high-grade concentrate, say of 17 per cent 
UsOg, and 21 per cent V.O;, in this unit ton plant would be higher. 
A carefully calculated cost sheet, calculated as of date of April 30, 
1907, made it about S80. 

A letter covering this entire subject as of that date is illuminative 
and is appended at the end of this paper 

The business arrangement which the writer had with Mr. Thomas F. 
Walsh at the time of the latter’s death was follows: 

The writer gave to Mr. Walsh, with f ority and intention that 
it be given to the public, the full of his Knowledge and 









































One hundred ims of water, at boiling point, 212° Fahrenheit, dis- | activities concerning the subject of radium to the date of and dy , 
rive »S.8 pound f barium chloride forming a saturated solution, at | the continuance of the arrangement; and continued to act as 
hi mpera advisor, with respect to that research, up to the date of his dd 

St t! f with the last solution and cooling it to 40° Fah- | For this service no money compensation was received, and in < 
renheit, 20.6 grams of chloride must crystalize out of the solution, and | respect Mr. Lockwood sustained his own expense account, except 
38.2 grams will remain in the solution. If the 20.6 grams of crystals | in the instance of the special trip to Colorado, which consumed n 
ful noved by decanting, and the remaining 38.2 grams are evaporated | a month of Mr. Lockwood's time, Mr. Walsh, for that trip, bor 
fi the decanted solution, it is found that one gram out of the 20.6 | expense. 

{ is five times as active in the radium element as 1 gram of the The actual consideration for this service, however, was that 
m portion. As Mme. Curie pointed out in her thesis, the | Walsh undertook to finance the organization of a large busines 
alt of radium might be used and the refining conducted in the | ferrovanadium, taking in Mr. Lockwood as a partner, provided 
san ay with considerable more of rapidity, because 100 grams of | posit of vanadium ores could be found, either in America or els 
ur istilled water dissolved 149 grams of radium barium bromide at | which might become the basis of an organization employing at 
212° Fahrenheit, and deposited 52 grams of bromide crystals on cool- | $1,000,000 of capital. Mr. Walsh did not wish to become identified 
ing to 32° Fahrenheit a small business unit. 

Th cess of fractional crystallization was, as far as the writer Simultaneously with the radium research work, the writer ady 
could ever ascertain, the only proce * refining radium barium salts | investigated, and reported concerning supposedly large projec 
for tl mination of the gross barium contents, and for the produc- | vanadium. 
tion of ilt of radium relatively free from barium salts. In this connection, under date of March, 1909, the writer ca 

In tl peration of the reduction works of the Rare Metals Reduc- | contact with T. F. V. Curran, then of 452 Ella Street, Wilkin 
tion ¢ suming that we had been able to secure at that time suf- | Pa., who was seeking to approach Mr. Walsh with his promotion « 
ficient ores to keep the plant in operation, the radium barium carbonate ‘General Vanadium Co. of America,” 
or sul] residu were a by product which cost. us nothing. _ As to Mr. Curran had been associated with the American Vanadium ( 
the ce refining these by the process of fractional crystallization, | of Pittsburgh, Pa., from the date of the inception of that cor 
son ht may be shown by the comparison between the selling price | (about September, 1906) to March 2, 1909, as the confidential m 
of radium bromide salts of varying degrees of purity in 1908. The fol- | Mr. Joseph M. Flannery, of that company. 
lowin the price list of Ambrecht, Nelson & Co., at 71-73 Duke Street, Mr. Curran claimed to have discovered “an immense deposi 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. C., England: The price of 5 milligrams | vanadium sulphide in southwestern Colorado containing 10 yx 
of © per cent of radium bromide with 95 per cent barium bromide was | V.0;,” but upon a thorough examination the writer became sat i 
£4 (519.464) for a 5 milligram tube. The price of 10 per cent radium | that Mr. Curran was entirely mistaken and was wholly unfamiliat 
bromide with 90 per cent barium bromide was £8 ($88.928) for a 5] the then existing situation in Colorado as regards vanadium (Cu: 
milligram tube Phe price of 30 per_cent radium bromide, with 70 per | specialty) and absolutely ignorant of any facts concerning uraniu 
cent barium bromide was £24 ($116.784) for a 5 milligram tube. The | radium products derived from the carnotite ores of that place. | 
price of 40 per cent radium bromide, with 60 per cent barium bromide | one interview with Mr. Curran, lasting about four hours, in wh 
was £32 ($155.712) for a 5 milligram tube. The price of 50 per cent of | stated his case, he being at the time wholly ignorant that I w 
radium bromide, with 50 per cent barium bromide was £40 ($194.640) president and active manager of the Rare Metals Reduction Co. 
for a 5 milligram tube. | ‘ : he had finished, I then very frankly told him of the real situatio: 

It will be seen, therefore, that the price of the contained radium | told him very many facts about the vanadium resources of southw 
bromide in absolute qu intities did not increa with the relative purity, | Colorado and the ‘collateral possibilities of the production of u1 
but was at the rate of £4 ($19.464) for each 5 per cent increase In] oxide and radium in the event that carnotite should be used as :; 
purity o that a milligram of actual radium in a 5 per cent compound | of operations instead of the Roscoelite, which was most abundant, 
costs at the same rate as a milligram in a 50 per cenit compound, : located on the railway, but very difficult of reduction. 

Under date of September, 190 , We required some foreign radium This interview and much correspondence with Mr. Curran lead 
bromide of established purity for the purposes of making a comparison | to conclude that Mr. Curran’s activity in carnotite can not ant 
of prices and products. Messrs. Harrington Bros., manufacturing | March 29, 1909 
chemist, 4 Oliver Yard, City Road, London, E. C., furnished the quota- | ~ Ty 5 coals ae sport of Mr. Eduardo Higgins Peruvis , 
tions and the material. 1e writer has a report of Mr. Eduardo gginson, Peruvian « 


general at New York City, on “A new vanadium deposit in Peru 
by the American Vanadium Co, (Mr. Joseph M. Flannery).” Thi 
posit was visited by the Government engineers of Peru abou 
middle of 1906. Shortly thereafter it was visited by Mr. Hewitt 
neer for Mr. Flannery, just starting the American Vanadium C 
purchased by him. It was the basis of the American Vanadium 
development of the vanadium business in the United States, 
Hlewett, Foster, Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 82, 1906, p. 385.) 

In 1911 the American Vanadium Co. issued a booklet on “ Van 
steels,” and in the introduction on the sources of vanadium 4d 
even mention carnotite, and therefore I must conclude that Mr 
nery’s interest in that mineral could not antedate that dat 
1911; and certainly could not antedate March, 1909, at which ti: 
confidential agent, Mr. Curran, left his employ, seemingly wholly 
rant as to the use of carnotite as a source of vanadium. 

On January 12, 1906, the Rare Metals Reduction Co. shipp 
bags of uranium oxide to New York City via Pennsylvania Rai 
price bid, $2 per pound Us Os. On January 27, 1906, a ton of 
dium-iron oxides went to Niagara Falls to the Niagara Research 
ratorles for a test furnace run on this material. 

On July 9, 1906, the ferro-vanadium from this was returned; it 
sold to Mitsui & Co. Yokohama, Japan; price, $5 per pound vat 
metal, and a double repeat order was received. 

Our conclusions are that Mr. Flannery and Mr. Curran a 
picneers either in the vanadium business or in the use of carnot 
a source of uranium and vanadium and of radium, for the pur} 
considering the merits of their opposition to this bill. 
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STATEMENT MADE, 1906, 


The writer, James N. McBride, is 43 years old. A graduate 
University of Michigan. Has spent seven years in the wester! 
rado country as general manager of La Sal Copper Mining Co. |! 
to secure some expert chemical operations I secured Charles I: 
graduate of Freiburg (Germany) Mining School. Poulot was 
perienced rare-metal chemist and has sold uranium ores in Euro) 
was the best-posted man in those lines I had ever met. We we 
tically the pioneer exploiters and explorers of mineral deposits 

gave us opportunity to test samples, then we ex! 


section. 

Our on 
the field. Uranium is found with vanadium, and the letter elem: 
not then a commercial article. Our effort was to produce as his 
uranium ore for shipment as tegen and then make a high-grad 
leaching product, to save freight on the waste and on the vai 
which was waste also. Several hundred tons of uranium was 
at Cashin, Colo., and a larger amount at a mill located in San 
County, at Snyders, a local place. The expense of acid in those 
made the work costly. Finally one lot of concentrates were made 
was merely finely crushed and washed. The uranium and va! 
contents were, as I recollect, 15 per cent uranium oxide and 1° | 
vanadie acid. This carload, 17 tons, was sold to Jon. C. Wiardi, | 
Ledoux & Co., bringing $5,400 for the uranium content alon 
vanadium was simpiy so much waste. Various experiments to s 
the vanadium and find a market for it were tried. The vari 
companies wanted the material, but not in the shape we we 
offer it, viz, a concentrate carrying uranium and vanadium. 
deposits of low-grade uranium and high-grade vanadium ore could ! 
handled, for vanadium was no more marketable than so mu 
Finally it was determined to wait until a process was found to « 
separate the elements and market the vanadium. This Mr. 8. ‘| 
wood has done, and will make the ores approximately 100 per cent 
valuable. 

Uranium-vanadium ore is a double potassium salt 
silica in a soft sandstone and in other places with clay. 
the two elements are lighter than the silica and go off t 
erushed ores as slimes when stirred with water. The slimes 
canted off the washed ore and run into canvas strainers and 4d! 
the sun. The clay deposits offer more difficulties, since the clay Is! 
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associate 
The ox 
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; a low grade of concentrates, although the ores are 
: offsets the condition in some respects. The origi- 
were worked on a basis of a 4 per cent ura 


.n shipped crude. In sampling the dumps of workings after 











le ore had been sorted my notebook shows: | 
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t ork to per cent, 20.3 per cent, with 
of 2 cent. The value of these con itrates on the 
be t $1.25 per pound for the uranium and cents 
i would be $496 per ton Sampling a 

t from which the high grade h: been 


The ores in San Miguel and Pat 
stand out 38 per cent Us, Os and 
i at if the ore is f 
de is reduce “dl, 
‘ not be made with engi 
are on bluffs of the Dolor 
and La Sal Creek, over an area of 
omising deposit ceases to continue and 
ig field. At Snyders probably 1,000 
is a vast amount left Roe Creek 
m a single deposit. An engineer 
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of an average value of 2.67 per cent 
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igu 
length. A : 
cation opens up l 
en produced, and there 
1 probably 500 tons from ; 
at from districts already partially explored that 10,000 
is extremely probable. A market that would stimul 

ild probably discover much more. » one can aet 
an only fi probabilities. I have seen promising indi 
no work had ever been done. 

I : : t. | regard crude concentra 
is crushed to 60 mesh oi 
ited, maybe reground 
1 over a ‘‘ slimer’’; whichever process is si 1 
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I ipie. Chi product dep nds on the grade 
ining and its associated elements. ‘There ar 
e profitable to make a lower le product t 
d, ‘e the low-grade ore must’often be mine 





and the ore costs nothing. It is probable that ne i 
in below 8 per cent Us Os, 15 per cent Ve O An 


{ probably be 10-20. An average concentration would be 
















































ilent to Us-V4 maximum to WU, 1-2-Vs Five tons crude 
s ntrate. The loss of 20 per cent not being reckoned, since | 
ore includes the deduction. The concentrates then would | 
7.5-15 per cent, or approximately $300 per ton. This ore 
ht or mined on royalty would cost at the mill $20 per 
$100 for ore. Labor and mill operation, freigl 
d, $50 to the ton of concentrates, all‘ of which oper 
one in 10 hours. The net proceeds would approxim: 
On high-grade ore much more’ profit would result. If 
ined on ound now vacant, which I would locate for 
the profit would be increased by $50 per day. The ‘ | 
er does not want to mine; he wants to sell his el: i 
is hazardous; yet ore must be had. 
ective method is to buy under lease 
le not desirable, you must do your 
long the claim is productive, o 
1e owners become unreasonable 
away and secure 1,000 tor 
emands a knowledge of t 
one-half the claims are oper | 
1 plant involves power. Steam is che: 
tter costs 50 cents per gallon in that 
ment costs $600, a ball mill $1,000, | 
h buildings for mill, quarters for m } 
\ };... a ne table is used, $500 more | 


ratory, platform scales, et« 
ill for 8 to 10 hours per 
t-hour day in mills and mines. 


ilts 10 hours per day might be possible. 





RARE METALS REDUCTION Co 


quare, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ave asked me to tell you something about the abov 
pleasure herein in so doing. 
is organized under the laws of the State of New York 
capitalization of $4,000. The actual replacement value 
ate, plant, and equipment of the company, located at the 
ter & Pittsburgh Railway crossing of South Side Park- 
ndustrial section of West Seneca, is over $6,000. The com- 
\l and reduction supplies on hand of value of $200 and a 
ital subscribed of $5,000. Each share of the nominal 
{ stock represents an actual cash value of $28. 
iny has also all the advantages of all the preliminary work 
igationof raw materials and ore supplies, reduction processes, 
ntal apparatus; and of the markets for finished products 
nducted by the Welsh-Lofftus Uranium & Rare Metals Co., 
i \merican Mineral & Alloy Co., the actual cost of which was be- 
*4,000 and $5,600, none of which has been capitalized. The 
Nas its plans and erganization completed and fs now in the 
i. supply of concentrates of the raw material consumed by it, 
trates of uranium-vanadium oxid ores. 
1 several possible sources of supply of this material, but the 
f een slow to act in entering into a contract by reason of a 
close a contract only with responsible parties having the or- 
and the financial ability to deliver the goods. Negotiations 
pending and working to a close for a contract with such par 
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we are engaged in, I 
Yours, very truly 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 





The PRESIDING OFFICER 


tana yield further to the S 


of the development of radiu 
gives the history of the process 
ore? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it does ni 
so much as is know of the 
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Mr. SMOOT. I should lik 
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and because some controversy has arisen about that, I desire 
1 of « ‘ Mime. Curie, on making her very famous 
discovery, at once gave to the world the laboratory process by 


was able to extract this exceedingly rare metal. 





Ww, the process is known to the scientific world, but, of course, 

u undertake to extract radium in commercial quan- 

e are pr blems which ware not confronted in laboratory 

worl Some of those processes are hot entirely known to the 
entific world. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator, and I was only 
in hopes that in this connection we could have also made pub 
lic, as far as possible, the history of the development of the 
processes that have been found for the extraction of radium 
from the ore. I understand that the Bureau of Mines have a 
complete process at the present time, and that the Bureau of 
Mines would not hesitate to let it be known. If that is the 
case, I thought it uld be very enlightening to the American 


people if we could have that also in the Recorp in connection 
with the history of this wonderful mineral. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad the Senator spoke of that, be- 
cause the process which has been worked out by the Bureau 
of Mines is now being tried out in a commercial way in reduc- 
tion works that have been recently completed in the city of 
Denver. I had intended to speak about that later, and I might 
as well say now that those works were constructed by an 
association called the Radium Institute of America. It really 
consists of Dr. Kelly, of Baltimore, and Dr. James Douglass, of 
the city of New York. Dr. Douglass is not a surgeon; he is 
a mining engineer of eminence who is at the head of the 
engineering corps of the celebrated firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
Each of these gentlemen has contributed the sum of $75,000 
for the construction of these works, and they are utilizing in 
them the process which has been worked out by the Bureau of 
Mines. That process is now undergoing a practical test, and it 
is the purpose of those gentlemen as well as of the Bureau of 
Mines to give to the world the details of the method followed 
just as soon as its efficacy shall have been developed and 
deterinined, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tuna yield to the junior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I vield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Montana has said 
two or three times during the course of this discussion that 
the carnotite ores are confined to the States of Colorado and 
Utah. They are found, I understand 

Mr. WALSH. If that was the impression gained, I did not 
mean to leave it, because I have definite information, fortu- 
nately, that valuable deposits have been discovered recently in 
Inv own State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was going to say to the Senator that 
iis discussion all through the country seems to have proceeded 





| 
upon the theory that the mineral is confined to those two 
States, and that it is necessary for the Government to seize 
those lands in some form or other, or the ores would be entirely 


monopolized. I understand these ores occur in the sandstone 
formation, and that sandstone formation is quite extensive in 
both tl States. Can the Senator tell us whether the sume 


sandstone formation, the same geological structure, is to be 
found in Arizona, in Wyoming, and in New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSHIL No; Mr. President, I can not; but I will say 
to the Senator that » deposits of commercial value, at least of 
such value as to invite development or even exploration, have 
been shown to exist in any other States. 


Likewise I desire to say, in answer to the question of the 


Senator, that even though this sandstone should be found in a 
very extensive area, it has been disclosed that the carnotite de- 
posits, ¢ uriously enough, lie simply between beds of one particu- 


lar class of sandstone and another. Indeed, you can trace 





through the country that horizon, and it is practieally useless to 
look anywhere else for deposits of carnotite. The contact may 
be seen the same as you see the cornice about the top of this 
room and trace it from one side to the other. So the skilled eye 
directed over the Inndscape may trace this particular sandstone, 
vnd wherever it is exposed mark the line which differentiates 
it fre the underlying sandstone. It is there, and there alone, 
that the deposits of carnotite have been found Sandstones 
might extend ovér a vast area, and yet unless that particular 
sandstone is there the promise of finding deposits of carnotite 
would not be inviting; indeed, so far as we now know, there 


would be none, 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 


tana is very familiar with the development of the mining indus- 
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try in the West. He knows, for example, that 50 or 60 y; 
ago substantially all that was known about the deposits of ; 
was in California. It was not supposed that gold woy 
found in any great quantity in Nevada, for example, or in ¢ 
rado. That was not supposed until recent years; but as 
prospector was given the opportunity, as the demand for « 
increased, the prospector went out and found it. Now, « 
the Senator doubt for one moment that if the prospect 
given the same opportunity with reference to this char 
of metal it will not be discovered in various States of 
West? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was going to answer {] 
quiry, which is a most natural one, from the testimony 
The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Denver appoint " 
committee, of which Mr. D. W. Brunton was the chairman. | 
was long a resident of the State of the Senator from Utah. \ 
I knew him well as an engineer of great capacity in my « 
State. That committee has answered the question which 
Senator from Utah now addresses to me. The committee 
ports, Mr. President, in that connection—and it was my 
pose to read what it says—that the fields of Utah and Colorado d 
have been thoroughly prospected; that the carnotite is of such ‘ 
a character that, where it is exposed, it is readily discerned, 0] 
so that all exposures are found with reasonable ease. Thesi 
have been very largely located, so that hereafter explorations o! of 
the most careful character must be carried on in order to make " 
discoveries justifying location. ; 

Now, I think it not at all unlikely, answering the Senator " 
frankly, that other deposits will be found. In fact, I do1 
tertain very much doubt that they will be found, but, Mr. P 
dent, I desire to say in the same connection, lest I should 
nisunderstood, that this is an exceedingly rare metal. You t 
observe that the fields in Utah and Colorado are now producing of 
three-fourths of all the radium which the world command 
With the whole of Europe being prospected, and Australia, and \ 
Japan, this is the field to which the whole world now practi to 
has recourse. Under those circumstances I think it would 
exceedingly strange if we did find anywhere in the West 
thing like the quantity which has been discovered in | S 
States. I hope that we may find it in equal abundan 
Montana, but whether we shall or not the future alone 


tell. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. And yet, Mr. President, for 40 years 
people passed over the land about Goldfield and in other | : 


of Nevada without discovering any of those numerous go 
posits that were there, but they were discovered within 


| recent years. Great gold deposits have been discovered in ‘ 


rado that the expert did not suspect and that the prospector did 

not find at once. I know silver and lead mines in my 

State, some of the most productive mines there, were disco\ 

at places where the expert insisted that nothing of the 

could possibly exist. I know of one mine that was discovered 

by a prospector where all the experts and indeed all the o 

prospectors insisted that it was utterly impossible that any 

deposit could be found in that neighborhood. Yet Mr. J 

Knight, having faith in his own judgment, spent a good 1 t 
thousands of dollars driving and tunneling into the hillside | { 
finally developed one of the very large deposits in that di: { 
So I do not pay much attention to the prognostications of 
average mining expert. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to add, 
Senator from Montana will permit, to what the Senator 
Utah has said, that radium seems to be blended by natury 
uranium. There is a very small proportion of radium in 
nium wherever found, existing in greater or less qua.t 
Where uranium can be found to the extent of 2 per ct 
more in a ton of ore it is commercially profitable now ! 
radium contents. Uranium is the element in carnotite 
pitehblende which carries radium; and wherever uranit 
be discovered—and the chances are that it will be disco 
in other places, perhaps in unexpected places, as the 
from Utah suggests—there will be also found blended w 
this element called radium. 

I have profound respect for Mr. Brunton; he is certain!s 
of the most eminent members of his profession; but it is 
not confined to any particular locality in the West that n 
our large deposits of metallic wealth have been discover 
places and under circumstances which do not appeal ft 
professional expert. Consequently, while this report is e 
to every consideration, it is by no means conclusive of the | 
sition that these deposits are not liable to be found else’ 
especially as prospecting has been stimulated by the us 
which radium is now being put. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES A. REED, 
MISSOURI 


OF 


TON. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, December 30, 1914. 
CH. B. 


residence of aliens 


gulate 
United 


6060) to re 
in the 


Senat 


had under consideration the bill 
igration aliens to and the 


of 
REED. Mr. 
re unable to comply with a prescribed literary test. 
lment now under debate proposes to exempt from 
test 
religious or racial persecution. 
ntend to discuss the merits of the amendment, but before 
so I propose offering a preliminary observation. I shall 
reply to one or two arguments advanced by those who 
se the amendment. 
lave already said, and now repeat, that I desire the passage 
proper immigration bill, but I am appealing for a bill that 
work no great injustice; that will be consistent with our 
policies and yet will exclude from our shores all men 
re incapable of adapting themselves to the life, genius, 
tizenship of the Republic. 


President, the bill excludes all immigrants 


the 


wever, I differ radically from some of my associates as to | 


racter of the tests to be applied. Clearly it is our duty 
the importation of contract labor and the immigration 
desirable In respects I am willing to go 
er than this bill. I am willing to expressly exclude peoples 


races, some 


» not of the white race, or, being of that race, still belong | 
| he is 


portion of it which has adopted oriental ideals and 
tion. At the same time, I insist that no human being 
vise fitted for citizenship in the Republic shall be excluded 
because he can not pass a prescribed literacy test. Espe- 
do I urge that exclusion upon the ground stated should 
applied to a refugee seeking sanctuary from religious or 
persecution. 

re further discussing that question, let me remove, if I 

e false impressions that have been left by the arguments 

in Senators. 

‘ yery singular propositions have been advanced. One is 
ny immigrants remain here but a short time. It 
e, argued that they are bad immigrants. The inference 
being that by going away they have injured this 


is, 


gly 


same breath these gentlemen argue that if the for- 
remains and becomes a voter, he thereby lowers the 
1 of our electorate and injures the country. 
of these arguments can not be sound. If by becoming 
ized and taking a part in the eléctions-the voter injures 
ntry, then the sooner he returtns to Europe the better 
because we thereby escape the alleged injury. If, upon 


r hand, his failure to become naturalized is just. cause. | 


plaint, it 
ie a voter has deprived this country of a benefit which, 
'se, concedes that his presence here is desirable. I repeat, 
rcsuments can not be sound. 
suid, however, that large numbers of the people coming 
shores do not intend to become citizens, and that as soon 
have accumulated a small amount of money they return 
European homes, and that by this means they drain 
try of its wealth. 
in answer to this charge: 
as I have already indicated. if the coming of 
as a curse, their going must constitute a blessing. 
r coming was a blessing and their going was a 
then we surely ought to be glad because so 


But 


ond observation is this: That even if an immigrant 
hi ick to Europe with him, it by no means 


ry il 


hat his presence among 
ur country. 

me to state my reasons for the 
at upon I 


3 Savings b 


us has resulted in a 


the average the wage earner does not 


iS created. 


oO luces, 


yee will create more than the wages paid. 
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| creates $1,000 of wealth res, 
1 of which he sends or carries to Europe, he has, nevertheless, 


| therefore, that 


The | 





those immigrants who have fled to our shores to | 





| hig 
and 
| is condemned. 


must be because the failure of the immigrant | 


There are two observations proper 


these | 


disad- 
many 


between the Wages paid and t] value produ 11 resents the 
net profit of the employme 
An example will serve to illustrate: If immigrant employee 


and 


only rees 


|} increased the wealth of this country by OO 
So that if a foreigner comes to this country and Is a part 
of his wages back home, nevertheless follows that he has 
| benefited this country by the difference between the wages that 
were sent home and the wealth he produced Somebody said 
if foreigners come here, obtain work upon our 1 roads, and 


carry their wages back to Europe, “ they nevertheless leave the 


railroads here.” That 
when 


they 


the case. Th 
part of 


its wea th 1S not 


exactly 
these men send 


are draining it of 


expresses 


of the country 
gether sound 


Hlowever, I view 


vith disfavor the custom I am speaking of, 
not because it drains the country of its wealth, for thes l 
produce more and leave behind more than they can send va 
but because the influx of great numbers of px ‘ple who do not 
come here intending to remain is injurious to our laboring 
Therefore I am willing to add such restrictions as will eft 


tually prevent temporary immigration. |] 
mittee in that direction as far as it 
do because I want to protect 
competition. 

I call attention to another fallacy. It 


will go with the « 
desires to go But I will 
so our own labor from unfair 


is urged that the im: 


grant lacks the independence and assertiveness of the Amet n 

| laborer; that he is subservient, truckling, humble, eringing: 
that he will work for starvation wages, and hence is an unde 
sirable. 

Mr. President, that argument sounds very well stood out by 
itself, but in the same breath its authors are heard inveighing 
against the foreign laborer because he strikes for higher wage 
If the foreigner does not strike, he is to be condemned, be 


too humble, too subservient, willing to take a small 
but if he does strike, as the American citizen strikes for 
her wages, immediately he is a 
all order. 


Too 


wage > 








villain, an enemy of all law 
No matter which way the immigrant turns he 


The strike at Lawrence, 
said that a great number of foreigners were emp 
mills of Lawrence, Mass.; that these foreigners struck for higher 
wages; and that, because they struck, they were bad and wicked 


Mass., has been adverted to. It 


oved in the 









financial | 


statement just made. I 
receive 
“1 50 per cent of the value of that which he produces. 

ver employs another if he expects to pay him in wages | 
If an employer were to pay his man all the | 
. there would be no reason for the employment. | 
ngly, when a man hires another he does it because the 
The difference 





people. Yet the very men who make that argument also insist 
that foreigners have been working for starvation wages and 
therefore are bad people. The arguments taken together lead 
to this: If a foreigner works for starvation wag ind co ‘ 

to starve, he is unworthy of residence here; but if he rises in 
protest he also is unfit for residence an g us That kind of 
logic does not even leave to the foreigners th 2 ( of 
peaceful starvation; it condemns them whether irve or 
whether they protest. 

But how about the strike in Massachusetts? What t the 
bottom of that strike? It is admitted that these peo} Ve! 
working for very low wages. It is admitted that their « rs 
were American citizens, ond that the A ! employ ixed 
the wages. It is admitted that the starving e oye rose ina 
strike, and it may also be admitted that they 

| cepted the advice of extreme and radic i possibly of very 
bad men. It may likewise be granted that during the strike 
violated the statutes of the land, and that tl s] a ( 
done so. But I call your attention to three tl es 

First. That the wages were fixed by American corporat 
a point so low that starvation drove tl e creatul 
desperation. 

Second. That the wicked and radicab mx | sed 
| immigrant employees were, for the s 

Third. That every act of violence perpet 
starved foreigners at Lawre Mass., ] | ! 
dreds of times by American employees, 

The bed of injustice the birthplace of 

The great railroad strike « rring d ( (| | 
ministration had for its purpos ( 
| of the country Yet who does 
| men. as a class, are Americans J y good 
of Americans. They felt they had ( e; | fer 
they struck. The stri 
| redress. There were some acts ol wile ( ( I 
so far as there was lawlessness and viol J 
that strike, but in so far as wis a protes 


other weapon I do not disapprove it. And 
ican citizens. 

I was told by one of the Senators who : f rece 
strike in West Virginia great pl 


th 
























































































America 


miners wel h citizens Nevertheless they 

! I do not tend to go into the merits of that contest. 
We } ( Wi ‘ ice, bloodshed, and homicide. Prob 
ably | iuted the law. Yet, according to the informa- 

) at least, that strike was carried on principally 
by 1 e-born American citizens. 

We ive trikes in every town and in every ity in some 
trad i ‘auch of industry, almost every day of the year. 
TI not confined to foreigners. The strike is peculiarly 
the weapon of the native-born American artisan and mechanic 

d laboret 0 if there was a strike in Lawrence, Mass., by | 
Sarid rreign-born citizens, if there were some acts of violence, 
that ho argument against foreign-born people a class. If 
you seek t ndemn them, you should find some sin which can | 
not with equal justice be laid at the door of the native American. 

While I am speaking of the Lawrence strike let me call your 

ention to the fact th if the laborers violated the statutes 
of Massachusetts the authorities of Massachusetts violated the 
Constitution of the United States—the bill of rights of the 
American people—and the constitution of Massachusetts when 


nd tore from the arms of mothers the 
sending elsewhere in order that they might 


they went to the depots i 
children they were 


be kept from starving during the time the strike was in progress. 

But in considering a bill of this kind we gain little by discuss- 
ing single instances. The truth is that the foreign-born citizen 
of the 1 fed States is not a lawless creature The statistics 
will not bear out such a charge. 

I challenge the distinguished chairman of the committee to 
how that there is a greater proportion of crime among our 

reign-born citizens than there is among our native population. 
I challenge him to name a single white race that has a repre- 
entat in this Republic in which the proportion of crimi- 
nality is so great as it is among the colored population of his 
own State. The Senator has said to me, in an aside remark, 

f hope you do not call that American.’ Perhaps it is not 
American; but the condition exists in the Senator’s own Stnate. 
i remark, in passing, that the Senator seems to prefer the 
colored brother to the white Belgian, to the white Irishman, to 
the white Englishman, to the white Welshman, to the white 
German, provided that white man can not read or write. 

Ir. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator knows very 
well that the argument he is attempting to make and the paral- 
lel he is attempting to draw as to my attitude toward our 
brother in black is not a good one, for the reason that I cer- 
ininly do not consider him a desirable citizen; but, owing to 


conditi over which I have no control, he is here. We find 
him here. He was thrust upon us, as the Senator from Georgia 
|Mr. HarpWick] suggests, and he has proven himself incapable 
of iilation into the civilization that characterizes the white 
race The racial characteristics of some who are white would 
be bjectionable. I wish to call the Senator’s attention, 
however, to the fact that this bill simply attempts, without re- 


rd to certain nations whose emigrants may come here, to set 

in American standards as a test of fitness to come in. 

1 do not think the committee or any Member of the Senate 
who is in favor of the restrictions set forth in this bill is open 
rge of inhumanity or any invidious method by which 
to oppress anyone. What we are attempting to do 

Americans. Any man who is worthy of being here, 
and any man who is worthy to stand in this Chamber and pass 
laws to control and govern the standard of citizenship, has a 
right to say what we shall do. 


Later on 1 propose to give the Senate some statistics to show 


is to protect 


that only five States in the Union have not some form of com- 
pulsory jucation. The others actually go into the home and, 
na manner, assume the function of parenthood in order to fit 


prepare those we have for the high calling of American 
citizens in a free country that has to depend upon the will of 
i individual for the proper maintenance of the law, and not 


ene 
under the ipse dirit of a few, such as characterizes imperial 
ernments—monarchical governments. We are simply laying 
to the foreigner the same test that we are laying to our own 
children 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I deny that we “lay the same 
test to our own children as this bill lays to the foreigner.” This 


bill provides that a foreigner who can not read can not even 
live upon our soil. No native-born inhabitant is denied the right 
to live here because he is illiterate. The learned Senator con- 
fuses the right to vote with the right of residence; the right 
to take part in the Government with the right of harbor under a 
government. 
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| School age not only goes to school, but, if the parents are im)x 


















































































Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 4 
souri further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Miss 
familiar with the laws education in the differ 
States; and he certainly must be aware of the fact that a gr 
of them have State-wide compulsory educational 
compelling children over a certain age to attend schoo! 
providing the means for their education. I have sent foi 
statistics, and hope they will be here in a few minutes, at 
time, or at the proper time, I shall refer to them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that has about as much to do \ 
the question at issue as the story of the flood. I have alr 
pointed out the distinction. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

Mr. REED. 
education. 
State. 


roverning 


many 


Mr. President 

True, we have in some of our States compu 

I wish to heaven that system obtained in e 
I wish the States would see to it that every child 


erished, is furnished by the State with the means to enab) 
so to do. I would like to see our educational system advanced 
so that the boys and girls who reside in country districts woul! 
have provided the opportunity near at hand to obtain a | 
school education. Upon all of such questions there can be no 
disagreement between the Senator and myself. But that S 
nothing to do with the proposition before us, which is, § 
we deny refuge to the man who is forced to flee his own count 
because of his race, simply because the same tyranny w! 
drove him in his maturity from the land of his birth also qd 
him in his youth from the door of the schoolhouse? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
souri further yield to the Senator from South Carolina’? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was under the impre \ 
that the Senator was arguing, and his speech seems to hay 
dicated that he was arguing, largely upon the literacy tes I 
find now that it is upon the exemption proposed by the Se: 
from Colorado and the Senator from New York, which is to 
allow this exemption in the case of religious persecution 
tend to political and racial persecution. In other words 
effect of the amendment proposed is simply indirectly to nu 
the literacy test, because we have not yet arrived at the | 
where we can adequately define what may be called political 
persecution, and Heaven only knows where it would stop it 
were to swing wide the door for racial persecution. ‘Th 
cludes about all that those who are opposed to the literacy 
desire; so that the adoption of those amendments, an ind 
method of getting at it simply means the elimination of that 

If the Senator will permit me a minute further, he says 
is no parallel between compulsory education of the nativ 
child and an educational test for the immigrant. One is brou 
in through the natural law of God by natives here, and w: 
to the mother and father, “ You can not bring your child into 
citizenship of this country, you can not allow it to col ) 
maturity and enter upon the functions of a citizen, witho l 
education; we will compel you by law to educate your « 
even though it may be in the earning period of its life,” w 
statistics prove is true. ‘‘We will take your children | 
our own servants and see that they are properly educated, so 
that when they arrive at the point where they become citi’ 
they shall be educated.” 

I should like to know if that is not a dead parallel to sta 
on the shore, where men are born into citizenship by virtue « 
a corporation or a steamship company or their personal des 
and saying, ‘‘ Before you shall enter the domain of citizen 
you shall stand on an equal footing with the native-born chi 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; the parailel is not there, I 
shall undertake to show. First, however, I want to say to 
Senator, who rather intimates that I have shifted my gr 
that he will find in the Recorp of this morning my remark 
yesterday in which I pointedly discussed the pending am 
ment. That statement I have repeated this morning; | 
not in the habit of shifting my position. 


I shall now show that the Senator’s “ parallel” arguu 
fails simply because it does not present a parallel. If t! 


States of this country place upon their statute books a con 
sory educational requirement, it applies to all children betwee! 
certain ages. But it applies only to children. It does not a! 
fect adults, whether native or foreign born. It will, however, 
apply to the children of the foreigner who comes here exactly 
as it does to the native-born child. 

There is not a single State of the Union that deprives aby 
native-born citizen of the right to live upon our soil because he 
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not read and write, and I do not think there are many that /from the conditions, 


while we are opening our gates on the 
deny him the right to vote because he can not read and } ground of liberty from oppression 
There are some States that have clung to that old rule, I beg the pardon of the Senator from Missouri for this lo 
they to-day are in the minority. interruption, 
Ir. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me. I will} Mr. REED. Iam much obliged to the Senator from 1] 
‘that there are about 20 Commonwealths in the American | He has very clearly covered a question that I later intend 
ic that require an educational] qualification in some form, | Speak of. 
stead of being ancient it is hew, comparatively, | Mr. President. referring further to the question of , 
REED. I should have nade allowance for the fact that | allow me to call attention to a few facts. The s} f South 
‘'s have been passed in certain Southern States aimed | Carolina, so ably represented by the Senator wh s ree 
larly at the colored man and brother, of this bill, has a foreign-born population of o ys s 
HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, such stat- | of 1 per cent. Yet of its White inhabitants 10.2 yn 
lave been passed by Northern States, New England States, } hot read, while the illiteracy of its colored pony mh 1 
Western States, | the warming figure of v8.7 per cent. In contrast wit) 
REED. Not very Many Western States. I think none. lamentable conditions found among the natives of s th ¢ 
\ HARDWICK. Yes: two or three. lina is the fact that only 6.8 per cent of its foreign-bor) 
lr. LEWIS. Myr. President—— lation are illiterate. It seems to me that the genet ive 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- of literacy in South Carolina has been improved py t 
« yield to the Senator from Illinofg% Neither is there such an influx of foreign populat 
REED. I do. State as to constitute ground of complaint 
LEWIS. Since the able chairman of the connnittee has | It is a singular thing that so many Ss hators who ( 
| the attention of the Senator from Missouri to a matter | ercised about the dangers of foreign ‘immigrat On come f 
is really very pertinent as a justification for this peculiar States containing but few people of fore sn birth. Tu 
tion, that certain states of the Union have prescribed | 9 few illustrations. In the State of Georgia there ar f 
forced a form of education, I take the liberty of asking born whites only six-tenths of 1 per cent. In « \ ! 
Senitor from Missouri if he does not feel that there is one | Georgia is the State of Mlinois, with foreign-born | 
ion that should be observed? As meeting the position of 21.4 per cent: and yet the State of TI ino thre | 
Senator from South Carolina, so far as it applies to this | Senators, is here favoring the amendment which we : 
nN. it is this: The basie principle, as | understand, and | discussing. 
1 to this literacy test is that it deprives the individual | The foreign-born population of New York is 30.0 ne ni 
right of citizenship and opportunity of freedom because at least one of its Senators is protesting s+. nst the liter 
| vidual has not had the opportunity of sufficient eduea- test. 
It punishes him by depriving him of the opportunity In the State of Missouri there is foreign-born population 
'ty because he has been deprived of the opportunity, 7 per cent. Both Missouri Senators favor the an end ent 
understand the distinction applicable to this measure under consideration. 
es where States have enforced edueation is this: The Speaking generally the \Odesiswentac 
legests enforced education, but also provides in the lib- i — 5 6 " " i - pee “ots aSatne rorel 
of its institutions the method and means for giving that | on for the most Part come from fe representatives of ota 
to the American, while in the other instance he Is | which the _ olga... soreign population a 
; : ; ad : Chere are, J believe, some exceptions to be found in the New 
eorived of the opportunity of liberty because he is de- aaah Bite pe ear 
: 5 ae a a : s | Angland States. It is a thing passing strange that we wh ‘ 
of the opportunity and means of that education by the | where foreign-born citizens are found in great name, > 
‘rom whence he came. That. I understand, is the real fear the a Aili -eceeunn ee eee a 
n, SO far as it applies to this particular measure. ied -™ a ighoee : oe sentlemen b teapnate oo ‘ron roe 
SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from Mis- taining but few foreign-born people Viole tly protest J hi 
ow me to make an observation to the Senator from | being no danger in the States of these alarmists, it must fo 
.4 that they modestly consider themselves qua litic Oo act 
REED. Certainly. guardians ad litem for the rest of the country 
SMITH of South Carolina. Following that line of argu- The real explanation, however, lies in the fact that the I 
| the logic, if we are to enter this domain of world-wide man Knows about our foreign-born population the more h 
ent of illiterates, then it would be our manifest duty | Prejudiced Against them. The more he knows bout them th 
means to compel the European countries to prepare less he is prejudiced. J have ace the em md in 3 
ren, because, as you say, we do not provide the means | State clad in his veerant garb. I have seen | Within 
‘ite the immigrant, but we do provide the means to edu- | few days’ time transformed, as to external appearances 
r own native born. Therefore [| ask the Senator, would | Ordinary American lat orer. I have seen m go Work 
‘o far as to provide the means by which all immigrants whatever employment his hand found to d rh seen | 
‘ here unable to read and write shall be sustained as we | Save his money, pinch, and almost starve hit ‘If enou 
our native born? Would the Senator go that far? could be accumulated to bring his loved fror rope 
LEWIS. In answer to the Senator, I would go so far as this | land of freedom and equality I ke 
¢ each State wherein the individual may locate to adopt | family reunion the father With tear-filled eyes rushing to th 
“tre among its citizenship or by legislation that would | embraces of the wife of his bosom and the children of his loin 
*pportunity to those who came without education to | I have seen him take out his Hew wi aition papers, attend 
it by night schools or in any other form of restrictive | night schools and pub le gatherings, striving to become 
went. But the point I want to urge upon Iny able friends | duainted with our Mistitutions, Government, and | rh 
that from my point of view there is no paralle] between | Seen him, upon monthly Installments, purchase h 
tion urged by the junior Senator from Georgia and that | home, wherein he set up his household ¢ Is and, thi 
hairman, the Senator from South Carolina, against | ind shadow of the fireside, with wife and childr bow 
ument of the Senator from Missouri. We—and knee to the great God who made the poor in frant lie 
l “we”; I say, myself, the Senator from Missouri, and | Us. [ have seen these immigrants Irish, Seo G 
vr whom we may be permitted to speak—we object to | Austrian, French, Greeks, Polacks, Croati Boh I 
tition against the human being on the ground that he | garians, and Belgians all pursuing tl eae m 
education standing against this opportunity of enjoying | I have also observed all of them sendin; 
| according to the basie principles of this, our country, public schools. And let me, In Passing, sy ‘ dre 
freedom to those who have been oppressed and thus | Of misfortune are not unwillin stud h th 
the opportunities of their liberty of education. In in- | fountain of learning as the thir yt ed fe 
Where a State enforces public education the parents | tain of water. 
bly reside there, the child is in our own community ; | A few years later we find the dr ent 
re we seek to enforce education upon the theory of pro- ; every avocation of life. not only eve 
citizenship we also provide the method by which the | prominence and every ¢ ( 
hall have it. We do not lay down a law to compel the | I talked to-d ly with a citizen of Misso who j f 
(o be educated and deny the liberty and give him no privi- | distinguished lawyer, and whose brothey nh my « 
Of getting ar education: we give the liberty of education. | profoundest legal student in United St 8s. The { 
the instances Suggested by the able Senator from South | the mother of those lawyers were German grant 
: i’ we keep the individual out because he has not had the | not read or write. 
— of getting an education at home. and make no pro- My attention has this moment be t 
Waatever by allowing him to ¢ ; 


ome here to rescue him 





| Of my State 





I shall not nan hit 









































































































































































distinguished position in the legal department of the United 
States. Tle perhaps the most learned lawyer in the great 
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| 


Central West, a student, a philosopher, a great citizen, and I | 


| that h parents emigrated to this land from 
Germany and that neither could read nor write. 

the test is not what a man was when he had no opportunity, 

but what will he become when he has opportunity. A child 


ed from birth should not, because it is emaciated, be con- 
demned to perpetual want. It should be fed. What do these 
people become after they have arrived here? That is the ques- 
tion. Who dare attack the second generation and say they 
have not made good citizens? Who shall assert that the first 
lass of undesirables? Who can suc- 
cessfully maintain that those immigrants who arrived here 
hefore maturity have not qualified in every walk and vocation 
of life? 
I am not speaking now of a lazzaroni, who may come tem- 
porarily, or of those who represent a civilization different from 
ours. I am referring to races of men who have our color of 





generation born here is a ec 


skin and our character of civilization. What of these men after 
they come? Tow do they behave? Are they progressive? Are 
they patriotic? These are the questions we must answer. 


Only last May this country stood with bowed head as a great 
battleship, its flags at half-mast, swung into one of our ports. It 
bore the dead bodies of American soldiers who had given up 
their lives at Vera Cruz. We had tears for the dead. We had 
sympathy for the fathers and mothers—some of whom voiced 
the anguish of their hearts in broken speech—-but we were also 

little proud that “ our boys,” as we loved to call them, had not 
flinched; that calmly and resolutely they performed their duty ; 
with high courage had moved forward at the command; with 
splendid self-restraint controlled the savage instinct of battle; 


that they violated no law of war or principle of humanity. | 


With military honors we consigned the bodies to the grave. We 
covered them with a wilderness of flowers moist with a Nation’s 
tears. Committees of Congress, bearing the official tribute of 
the country’s respect to heartbroken parents, found them dwell- 
ing in humble homes. In more than one insiance they were of 
foreign birth, some being scarcely able to even speak our tongue. 

Why, here is the list published in the Washington Post under 
the headline, “‘ The heroic dead.” Let me call the roll of those 
who gave their lives for the flag: 


George Poinsett, Louis Frank Boswell, Gabriel A. DeFabbio, Francis P. 
DeLowry, Frank DeVorick, Elzie €. Fisher, Louis Oscar Fried, BE. H. 
Frohlichstein, Dennis J, Lane, John F. Schumacher, Charles Allen 


Smith, Erie Alvin Stream, Walter L. Watson, Daniel Aloysius Haggerty, 
Samuel Martin, Edward-Rufus Percy, Randolph Summerlin, Clarence B. 
Hirsehberger, Harry Pulliam. 

Mr. LEWIS. Samuel Martin was Samuel Meisenberger, a 
little Jew boy, of Chicago, who left off his last name in order 
that he might not be prejudiced from enlisting. 

Mr. REED. The names speak for themselves. There is the 
Bohemian; there is the Jew; there is the German; there, of 
course, is the Irishman; there, if I may judge by the name, is 
the Polack. 

rhe President laid aside pressing matters of state to pay 
official and personal tribute. Let me quote: 





I listened again to this list with a profound interest at the mixture 
of tl names, for the names bear the marks of the several national 
stocks fre which these men came. But they are not Irishmen or Ger- 
mat ‘ Frenchmen or Hebrews any more, They were not when they 
v t to Vera Cru They were Americans, every one of them, and with 
no differen n their Americanism because of the stock from which they 
cal Therefore they were in a peculiar sense of our blood, and they 
proved it by showing that they were of our spi and that no matter 
what th ‘ ition, 1 matter where their people came from, they 
t! ht and wished and did the things that were American, ; 


Ilow exalted the sentiment! How noble the humanitarianism 
thi ppropriately expressed in polished rhetoric! 





Mr. President, it may be that some of these parents could not 
read or write. “All the same,” if I may use a colloquial expres 
sj their boys knew how to gallantly fight and bravely die for 
the flag of the United States. 

fhere is nothing so hateful as proscription in this land. 
T e is nothing so narrow as the spirit of the man who, hay 
it enined the deck and being himself in ition of safety, 
thi back into the flood of waters a struggling fellow man 
w] seeks refuge from drowning. 

| lv re passing in this country compulsory educa 
{ Well and good, but what does that argue? It 
1 that in this land of the free and home of the brave, 
where tl American resides, there are a portion of the people 
unwilling to acquire an education, hence the State forces them 
to attend school If that be true of our people, we might well 
leok with charity upon thos nfortunates who lack learning 
beeause the inexorable ukase of a tyrannical government or 


the brutal decree of fate denied them an education. For these 


this amendment is offered. It is for them I now appeal. 








a 


Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Immicrati: n 


has said a number of times that if we admit immigrants 
the ground that they are victims of race persecution we do np 


know what races may come to our country. The committee has 


not yet found out. Well, sir, we are adopting a new test 
if the committee has not ascertained to whom that test w 
apply they ought not to ask us to accept it. It is ineumbh: 
upon the committee to know what the effect of this bill y 
be or to abandon the air of superior wisdom it has so oft 
exhibited during the course of the debate. 

The proposed amendment will, under present conditions, aff 
to a considerable extent the Polish people, but it will chi 
give relief to the Jewish race. 

I say frankly that one reason for my contention that 
literacy test should not be applied to those who are driven fr 
their country by race persecution is because I am unwilling 
close the doors of this country in the face of those Jews \ 
in order to escape the intolerable condition of certain Euroy. 
countries seek refuge here. 

I sympathize with the Jewish people, because their lack 
education, whenever it exists, is directly chargeable to lack 
opportunity. The failure of the Jew to possess an educat 
springs neither from intellectual sloth nor mental ineapa 
Its sole cause is found in that vindictive spirit of persecu 


\ 


which for centuries has driven the Jew from country to country 


and from clime to clime. He is in one or two countries pr 
cally excluded from the public schools and other seminaries « 
learning. He is almost completely barred from the lear 
professions. He is not permitted to establish his home in 
part of the land, as are other people, but is compelled to | 
within a restricted area. He is there subjected to every « 
ceivable abuse, to the most intolerable tyranny. Struggling t 
escape from the oppression of despotic government, seekin 
break the shackles of prejudice and race hate forged for 
by relentless foes, he turns his eyes toward this land. He 


| proaches our shores with a heart overflowing with love 
liberty, a soul inspired with hope for himself and his children 


It is now proposed by this bill to send him back to the 
of darkness and despair if, because of the abuses under w 
he has there suffered, he has been unable to acquire an ed 
tion. 

Mr. President, we ought to be consistent. Only a few moni 
ago a commercial treaty between this country and Russi; 
by the almost unanimous vote of the two Houses of Cong 
rescinded. We are to-day without any commercial treaty \ 
that country. The sole and only reason why we rescinded 
treaty was because Russia had so mistreated the Jews that \ 
as a nation thus expressed our protest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \ 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is it not the fact that the real ress 
the expressed reason, for the abrogation of that treaty wis |! 
cause the Russian Government refused to honor pas 
issued by this Government to American citizens who happ 
to be Jews? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; the Senator is correct; that w: 
expressed reason. But the real reason was the general 
treatment of the Jew by the Russian Government. Techn 
we bottomed our action upon the fact that our naturalized JJ 
were, upon temporary return to Russia, subjected to |! 
ships; but back of that we all know lay a greater quest 
that question was the persecution of the Jews in Russi 
was because of that persecution this country made its pr 
as I have stated. 

Mr. President, may we not without peril to the Republi 
mit the Jew to find here a spot on earth whereon he mas 
in contentment and die in peace? Are we compelled to 
him back into the arms of his enemies? Shall we become at 
if not parties, to the tyranny, persecution, and proscripti 
Russia? 

A correct answer to these questions involves an inquir) 
the reasons for the persecution of the Jews. At the same 
the relation of the Jew to education, his love of learning 
his desire to acquire knowledge are pertinent matte! 
inquiry. 

During the Dark Ages Jewish savants possessed and pres 
the ancient learning, especially the knowledge of medicine 
surgery. They assisted in maintaining the few education 
stitutions then existing. Learning was almost universal al 
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the people of the race. They were students of science and his- 
t They produced great philosophers, poets, and scholars. 
iso took an active part in all public matters. They were 
bunkers of the leading nations. They filled positions of 

r and trust in the various Governments of Europe. 
ddenly, without assignable cause, that remarkable spiritual 
tellectual convulsion known as the Crusades seized upon 


In a moment the world was aflame with religious 
sm. Rushing from every hamlet and home the mad- 
| populace assembled in countless multitudes. They | 


hed forth an undisciplined, half-armed mob, bent upon the 
ry of the Holy City. The insanity culminated when 
helpless children, armed only with crosses, sought to 
the Holy Land, lost their way, and, wandering from 
to place, miserably perished. 
was a warfare by Christendom to rescue from Moslem 
e Holy City, the home of Judaism. Yet, singularly, just 
time the Christians were pouring out their blood to 
‘ the ancient capital of the Jews, they began a fanatical 
reiless persecution of the people who had builded Jerusa- | 
nsecrated its temples, defended its altars, and made it | 
st sacred spot of earth. 
Jew was driven from France, Spain, and other European | 
He was slaughtered by the hundreds of thousands; | 
perty was confiscated; he was thrown into prison; he 
a beggar, an outeast, and a wanderer upon the face 
earth. 
who seeks the cause of this persecution will find its roots 
rious intolerance—that evil spirit which at one time set 
Calvinist at the throat of the Catholic and caused the 
‘to wage war upon the Calvinist; that lighted the fires 
auto-da-fé; illumined the night with the flames of 
rdom; invented the rack, the thumbscrew, the collar, the | 
deluged the world with blood; and filled the caverns 
i with the bones of countless victims. For centuries this 
| fury sent the Christian forth to slaughter his fellow 


( n 


es, 


ae 


came the age of reason. The sun of intelligence rose 
Hi he horizon of the night of ignorance. As wild beasts | 
1. civilization, so did the spirit of intolerance disappear 
the light of learning. It lurks enly in the jungles of 
and caverns of fear. Its home to-day is darkest 
its victims the Jewish people herded within the pale. 
nation rises in intelligence, it grows tolerant, humane, 
enerous. As it sinks in ignorance, it becomes intoler- 
p humane, unkindly, ungenerous. 
ist enlightened nations of to-day accord to the Jew 
il and religious right granted their own people. It 
herto been our proud boast that in this land of the free | 
hackle has been broken, every chain severed, every re- 
prejudice dissolved; that all men of all creeds here stand | 
efore the law, to be judged only by their character as 
This bill is out of harmony with our national tradi- 





but [ return to a consideration of the Jew in Russia. Driven 

1d to land, he many years ago took refuge within that 

For a long time he enjoyed many rights and privileges. 

thin a comparatively recent period, restrictive measures 

to be adopted against him. The Jew entered Russia 
cated man. The percentage of illiteracy among 

J people of that day was probably much less than among 
t tile races of Europe. The Jew became a proprietor of 
He engaged in every line of business. The liberal pro- 

opened their doors to him. Industry, thrift, and intelli- 

rought suecess. He began to crowd into positions of 


as 


the 


tred. Restrictive measures were adopted. He was com- 
to live within certain limited areas. Again and again 
e cords been tightened, the bonds multiplied, the shackles 
tightly riveted, until to-day the Jew is for all practical 
$s excluded from twenty-elght twenty-ninths of the ter- 
f Russia. ; 
n that limited area he is subjected to every abuse, tor- 
ult, and discrimination which diabolic ingenuity, super- 
, and hatred can invent. 

an not own real estate outside of the pale. 
‘land within it is circumscribed by numerous harassing 
ons, 


t} 


ed Jew. At the same time, by a tyrannical decree, it 


led that only 5 Jews can attend certain schools for every | 
That rule means the denial of education to the | 


<0 Gentiles. 
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Jew. 
sia by the bayonets of Cossack soldiers. 


her police is given over to the task of erus! 


every conceivable expedient and sacrifice. THe has serve 


} eral professions. 


rofit, and trust. 
very prosperity aroused the latent fires of religious and 


His right to | 


In numerous instances almost the entire taxation | 
© support of the public schools is wrung from the impov- | 


is | ¢ 
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In effect, the Jew is forced from the schoolhouses of R 


The whole policy of Russi 


an bureau 





In order to escape from this tyranny the Je 


1 in 
wars of Russia under a solemn pledge that, surviving the 
flict, he would be permitted to reside in any f the E1 
and be granted an enlargement of civil rights. And he has se¢ 
himself defrauded of the privilege he has pu sed 
blood upon the field of battle. 

The awful condition of the Russian Jew « 


quately portrayed were I to stand here until the mid: 


It beggars speech. It defies description It shock 
science. It appals credulity. 

It is now proposed by this bill that we shall drive the J 
who does not possess an education back to the land which di 
him an education—to that autocracy which said to him, “ W 


will herd you within the pale. 
and civil rights. You shall be barred from the ] 
If you ] it shall | Ip] 
If you have genius, it shall be denied expression. You n 
bear the heaviest burdens of the State, but you can not part 
pate in the affairs of Government. You shall be treated 
pariah and an outcast. You shall remain a e of 
tempt and contumely. Every man’s hand shall be against y 


You shall be denied eduea 
arned and 
ssess talent, 


e sl ress¢ 


ereatul 


but you may not lift your own hand in self-defense. You 
be made to cringe and cower before authority. You sha 
treated as a thing searcely human. So you shall live wit 
the pale, without opportunity and without hope, until deat 
| shall bring a respite from your wrongs.” 

And now, when this oppressed creature, who for generatio 


has been crucified upon the cross of ignorance by the yotai 
of religious intolerance, comes to the land of freedom, equa 
justice, and religious tolerance it is proposed that we shall say 


“America joins with your oppressors and drives you back to t 
hopeless pale within which Russian autocracy and tyram 
have confined you. We make common cause in your persecu 


tion. We reject you because you are not able to read and writ 
although through all the days of your youth and early manhoo 
you stood at the door of the schoolhouse with tearful eyes bes 
ging the opportunity of education. We close the door of hoy 
You shall be denied admission to the land of the free be 
Russian tyranny denied you admission to the schoolhouse.’ 

I put it hard upon the consciences of men who believe in t! 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood man wheth 
should become the aiders and abetters of Russian persecution 

Mr. President, the | Shall a ht | 
denied admission here on account of illiteracy who 
driven from his own country by race persecution? That 
sole question we are about to vote upon. I want to present t 
you a picture of how the literacy test might operate. 


of 


“cy! iti } 1 
proposition 15, Man 


Here come two Russian immigrants. One, a Jew, is files 
from persecution. In youth he sought admission to the schoo 
and was driven away by Cossack bayonets. Beside him, al 
asking admission, is the soldier who drove him fr t] | 


The soldier can read the magic 40 words that are to be wri 





on a ecard. The Jew can not. The man who ught to ent 
the school is to be driven back into the hopeless ni 
tyranny under which he was born and reared. The man w 
forced him from the school is welcomed within our gates. Y 
the Jew all his life hated tyrants. The soldier all his | 
served tyrants. The Jew all his life strove for liberty. Vr) 
soldier all his life crushed liberty. The Jew would give | 

to sustain our liberties. The soldier would assist in d 

ing the liberties of America willing] he sel L the 
mies of freedom in Russia. 

I would rather have as a citizen on in who tried 
to acquire an education—who fled het a vad 
than a million men who, in obedience to the 1 
autocracy that shames the earth, were willing v 
bayonets to drivg human beings from the d 
house, 

Here comes another wretch who loved freedom so much tl 
he rose in rebellion against a tyrant He w \ ‘ 
the pretense of a trial, lemned to life imprisonment 
mines of Siberia. After infinite torture he escaped t 
country. Because he can not read he delivered to the 1 

} sentatives of the d tt, and is dragged b ito the | 
night of the Siberian 1 

| Beside t refugee stands one of the butchers who sto 
it the mouth of the n ine. who knouted prisoners to «ae 


The butcher can read: he is hence regarded as desirab! 


has been 
is the 


Lust 


being be 
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Which of the tw 
citize Which of the two will most love liberty? 
the ti ll] better sustain and serve a free government? Which | 
of the two? In such a case who dare defend the literacy test? 

fhe Jewish people of Russia have been hounded beyond 
belief. Recently I read the advertisements of a play called 
The Yellow Ticket. At the time I regarded the statements of 
the advertisements as wild exaggerations, but I have here a 
book which bears out all of the assertions referred to. 

the author of this work is Mr. Lucian Wolf, a writer of | 
eminence and care. Let me read you a paragraph. It will stir 
the blood of every man who reveres his mother, who loves his 
wife, or respects womanhood. If it does not arouse your anger, 
then are your veins filled with a very sluggish stream. If the 

ullegations of this book are true, then the horrible conditions 
of the Jews of Russia can not be overstated. 

After commenting upon the fact that the Russian Jew is 
denied the opportunity of education, that he is immediately 





arrested if he sets foot outside the pale, that even within the 
restricted territory he is subject to all kinds of searches, that 
his home can be invaded at night, and unless certain official 
papers are constantly on hand the entire household is thrown 
into prison, after setting forth other oppressive practices, Mr. 
Wolf states: 

fhe barbaric restrictions imposed upon the Jews in Russia admit, 
however, in one department a characteristic exception in favor of 
Jewish women—-to Jewish prostitutes the whole Empire stands open. 
rhe police, with shameless cynicism, keep strict watch to see that a 
lowe ho has proclaimed herself a prostitute, and on the strength 

this is enjoying the domiciliary right outside the pale, is really fol- 

ing her degrading profession. Jewish girls have been banished on 

e formal ground that instead of abandoning themselves to vice they 

makis a living by teaching or were attending lectures, neither 
of which pursuits earned them the right of domicile. Who can realize 
the torments of those Jewish girls who, in their despair, have resolved 
upon such a humiliating line of conduct in order to avoid the persecu- 
tion of the police, and yet have been discovered and driven forth from 
their domiciles? Modest and virtuous girls having to label themselves 
ollicially as prostitutes in order to have peace and quiet—one might well 
take this statement to be the fabrication of an overexcited imagination 
if these diabolic happenings were not confirmed by the authorities 
themselves. True, only isolated cases of this kind have come to the 
} wledge of the public, since surely very few Jewish girls can have 
taken refuge in such sad self-degradation, but these instances suffice to 
depict the lot of the Russian Jew and to brand the system of Russian 

mdage to all eternity. 

Imagine, now, the character of a despotism which ordains 
that liberty of residence, liberty to teach, liberty to earn a live- 
lihood, liberty to enjoy God’s air and sunshine, can be purchased 
by a daughter of Rachel only at the price of her honor. Con- 
ceive, if you can, a tyranny so diabolic as to place such a pre- 
Inium upon dishonor, as to invent such an inducement to degra- 
dation. 

Are you prepared to join hands with autocratic Russia by 


siying to these persecuted people, “ You can 
Go back to the pale. If your women desire to live elsewhere, 
let them secure the ‘ yellow ticket’ of dishonor, and the police 
if Russia will see to it that they industriously follow the pros- 
titute loathsome trail; the police will to it that these 
women work no fraud upon the Government by remaining vir- 


not enter here. 


see 


tuous,” 


Mr. President, down the long centuries the Jews have walked 
nm stony path. They vastly contributed to the greatness of | 
Spain. Their fidelity was requited with torture and murder. 
It m \y have been a mere coincidence, but the fact remains that 
With the expulsion of the Jews Spain began her long period of 
degeneration France ughtered, robbed, and expelled the 
Jews, but was soon, in self-preservation, compelled to recall the 
exiles. Many years ago England generously opened her doors 
to the Jew, and England has ever since waxed in greatness and 
power. j 

We welcomed the Jew to our land. Who can justly say he 
has not demonstrated his capacity for citizenship? In law, 
medicine, science, literature, art, music, poetry, and oratory he 
has won his way to the very top. 

Devoted to charity, he does not limit his benefactions to his 
own blood. I cite but one recent example. A few years ago 
we felt the pinch of hard times. Thousands of the poor in New 
York City were starving. A great breadline was formed every 
) ting. The hungry came—men, women, and children—of all 
l nd classes, both native and foreign born. The man who 
stood at the head of the line and, with generous hand, gave 
brend to assuage pea gnawing of want was on old Jew. He 
never asked a hungry soul, What is your race? What is your 
religion? Where were you born? Have you an education? 
It was enough that a human being needed food. 

I am unwilling that a single one of God’s creature's shall be | 
‘ n bac to 5 land of persecution, tyranny, and despair 
simply because he does not possess learning. 
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o do you think will make the best American | I call attention to a matter that is especially pertinent to ¢)j 
Which of | educational test. 








| bad citizens, another question would be presented. 









































































The people who come here of advanced ye 
live only a little while. They do not affect our civilization 
The question we ought to turn our attention to is their offspring 
How do they rear their children? Measured by that test, ti, 
Jew need not be feared. 

I read a telegram just received from Mr. David M. Bressler. 
of New York City, a man who has given much time to the study 


| Of this question: 


Proportion illiterates among adult Jewish immigrants is as fol! 


Male, 18 per cent; female, 30 per cent. No data available show 
proportion of illiterates among minors, but practically all minors 
mediately attend public schools for full course; large proport 
adults utilize night and immigrant schools. Truancy and child |, 
practically unknown among Jewish children. Repressive legislat 


and restrictions, educational facilities, wholly responsible for illit 
of Jews in Russia and Roumania. 


I call attention also to a telegram from Mr. Jacob Billik« 
of Kansas City. This man now possesses a university deg 
He fied from Russia to obtain an education. His mother 
dertook to gain him entrance’ to the high school and paid 
thousand rubles to a Russian official to enter her boy. The 
money was pocketed and the boy refused admission, where) 
he was sent to this country to secure the learning denied 
by the land of his birth. Mr. Billikopf is engaged to-day 
maintaining a Jewish eleemosynary institution which de\ 
itself to receiving Jewish immigrants, attending to their wa 
giving them advice with reference to securing homes, procu 
situations for them, and generally starting them upon the road 
to self-maintenance and good citizenship. He conducts b 
night and day school. Frequently men and women of mat 
years are found in this school diligently seeking an educat 
The younger generation are, along with ordinary schoo] » 
taught music and the language of their adopted country. 
Billikopf tells me every single Jewish child who has « 
within the care or under the surveillance of his institutio 
an attendant at school or has been during the ordinary 
of school life. I read his telegram. 

Your views on page 373 CONGRESSIONAL RecorD absolutely cor 
Took hurried census this afternoon and find nearly 200 Jewish 
and girls attending our high schools. Come from homes, he: f 
which would have been excluded under proposed literacy test MI 
own father illiterate, but there never was a time when he wou not 
have sacrificed everything in world to enable six children to 
education similar to that I possess. Case typical of thousands of « 
Criminality among Jews in Colorado, Kansas, Ohio, Kentucky, Mis 


and Indiana 50 per cent less than among native population 
sending you my printed report on subject. 


M 


vi s ‘ 


I have another 
of which I read: 

Truancy and child labor among immigrant Jewish children unkn 
All attend school and are among brightest. Literacy test abso 
no criterion of adult immigrants desirability. Most of our substant 
and law-abiding immigrants would have been excluded if litera 
were applied to them. Of 2,400 immigrant men and women wh 
to Kansas City via Galveston past three years only one fami 
pendent on charities. No criminality whatever. Can not estimat 
moment proportion of illiteracy in above group. 


Mr. President, I know Mr. Billikopf intimately. He is a 
man of the highest intelligence who has devoted his life to thie 
service of humanity. What he tells us may be absolutely relied 
upon. 

Let us not join Russia in crushing this people by forcing them 
to remain under its autocratic rule. Let us not say to | 
human beings, ‘‘ You have been deprived of an education yo! 
you shall therefore be deprived of all opportunity in life ly 

If these immigrants joined the criminal classes, if they m 
In that 
not merely those who \ 


telegram from this same gentleman, a 


the entire race ought to be excluded, 


not read or write. 

And now a final word in regard to this test. We are 
that anarchists come to this country, that extremists con 
this country, and that they sow the seed of their dangerous 
doctrines. Mr. President, the literacy test will not exclude 
of that class. It may exclude some one who is an anarc! 

| but it will not exclude the one who is capable of tea 
| anarchy. However, all anarchists are covered by anot 
clause of this bill. The literacy test is not necessary, and 


were applied it would be worthless. 
I say again, taking our foreign-born population as a whol 
can not be justly asserted and can not be proven that they 


not, on the average, as law-abiding as the native-born Amer! 

It can not be truthfully asserted that they commit even as 
many crimes in proportion to their numbers as the native ‘ mm 
American. The statistics collected at the doors of our prisous 
| give an answer that is highly favorable to our foreign-born 


population. 
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t have taken a great deal of the Senate’s time. I wish the | sels in order that they may get a few more sordid dollars. 1 
mittee could accept this amendment. Should it do so, the | is not safety and comfort that they have uppermost in their 
iustice of the literacy test would be greatly minimized. How- | minds, but money. This same privileged few own all the rail 
ever, L have but little hope that the committee will concede | roads in this country, and they own the bonds representing t! 
‘ing. It seems determined to force the bill through. If Government debts of European untries that have taken over 
has been consumed, it is because of the gravity of the | the railroads. The money kings are running things in this and 
stion presented. | every other country. 
Let me conclude by expressing the hope that the people of | Why do we have large war forces in all the civilized cou 
Inited States are not vet willing to close the door of oppor- | of the world? It is to protect these money kings in their pr 
in the face of any of God’s creatures who have been | erty. Why are wars brought about? They are the result of 
1 to our shores by the light of the star of liberty, and who | the greed of the money kings for trade, or jealousy lest great 
nable of becoming good citizens of the Republic. fortunes be reduced by the extension of the trade of the 
, ee kings of rival countries. Besides, great wars mak 
Ta - tional debts, and these great national debts enslave the | 
Universal Peace. ants—99 per cent of the people—to the 1 per cent represented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 


by the money kings. Therefore a great war once in a wh 
is a good thing for the money kings. We must have on 
America before long to set back our civilization or our peo 
are liable to get out of bondage 

Either the conscience or the latent instincts of Mr. And 
Carnegie have caused him to establish a great peace found 
tion. Much of the wealth of Mr. Carnegie was made by s¢ : 
armor plate and other munitions of war. His successors a1 
now making millions by manufacturing and selling such armor 
plate and munitions of war. About a year ago the Carnegi 
Peace Foundation franked out at Government expense a ha 
LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I feel my responsibility as} million copies of a certain speech of a Unit 


In true Houstr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


+~ 


Friday, January 22, 1910. 


\iember of the American Congress in voting for this bill— | favoring the repeal of our law providing for free tolls fo ll 
my appropriation bill—which appropriates $101,000,000 | coasting vessels at Panama, this supposedly in the interests of 


support of the Army for the coming year. In a few days | peace. 


y be called upon to pass the annual Navy appropriation | We shall never have world peace until Governments shall be 
' ich carries $148,000,000 for the coming year, making the | administered in the interest of the general publie as distin 
tr irden we are putting on our country for war purposes | guished from the interests of the money kings And when Gov- 
» coming year amount to $249,000,000. That is $2.49 for | ernments shall be so administered we shall have universu 
n, woman, and child in the United States. It is a tax | peace. There will no longer be,any motive for war. The poor 
f 245 per year on each family of five. peasants of Europe to-day have no desire for war. They 
; ime of perce we are appropriating these vast millions | driven to it by the money kings of London, Paris, Berlin 7 
purposes. Our appropriations are not increased this | St. Petersburg, and the poor boys-in the trenches who are hay 
m ordinary years. It is our established habit to put | ing their lives shot out—perhaps by shrapnel from the factori 
nual burden on our people. And other civilized nations | of Mr. Carnegie’s successors—do not know what they 
stomed in times of peace to put even greater burdens | fighting about. 
people to maintain their armies and navies. A thoroughly authenticated story was printed in the Illus 


annual appropriations in the United States for war pur- | trated London News, which I read last night, and which to me 
uld build a trunk line of railroad from New York to} presents one of the most vathetie sides of this war, or any other 
Sin Francisco each year, costing $80,000 per mile, and leave aj war, for that matter. At Christmas time, during a lull in the 
I s over of $9,000,000. Let any thoughtful person contem- | fighting, German boys in the trenches placed a bottle on a 
hat it would mean if our quarter of a billion dollars | stick and raised it in view of the English trenches. ‘This was 

< each year for war forces could be used in building | at once understood as a banter for a target contest, and a given 
merchant ships, art galleries, and other aids to the | number of shots were fired by the English, a new bottle bein: 

ment of civilization and the happiness of humankind. | hoisted whenever a hit was made. Thereupon the English 

much more would it mean if all the nations of the | troops raised a similar target, and the Germans took the same 





ould do likewise. The opportunities that would be ours | number of shots. It was simply a friendly contest, and the 
Ww years under such a change would make our present | young men, lying in trenches within 100 yards of each other 
ion look erude, indeed, in comparison. | were following their natural bent. The great surprise can 
this illustration: Our country is now all worked up when, at the close of the bottle contest, a young German stepped 
» question as to whether we shall appropriate the paltry | out unarmed from his trench, and after putting a tomat ' 
$50,000,000 toward the purchase of Government mer-| on a stick which be drove into the ground, he yelled ; 
hips in order to establish new trade routes for our | English cousins to try their luck. Not a word had been spoken, 
's and to protect them from the extortionate rates de- | but this young German lad had felt the bond of sympathy and 
| by the private shipping companies. Yet we are to ap- | knew that he was in no danger. At another place a footba 
te in a few days $148,000,000 to maintain war ships! game was arranged for Christmas Day, but this was und 
year only, and no one is raising any complaint what- | flag of truce. Tell me that such men would not settle this 
If we could only eliminate the necessity for the war | if it were left to them to do his is the bloodiest \ 
» how easy it would be for us, without the expenditure | in the history of the world ng what we 
nore money than we are now expending, to build the | dicted would never be done—-i e range, and 
t of merchant ships in the world. The latter would | formation, with modern gun 
0 the wealth and happiness of every American citi- The explanation of the pr 
would enable our people to make more money, and | The young men there are the young 1 
d enable us to travel and see the beauties and the | are not cowards, and they 
of the world in comfort and at small expense. call. Many peasants, held down to a humd 
Inplate what it would mean if all the nations of the | community, grasp with eagerness an o] 
, uld use the money and the energy that are now going | places and to see the world. They do 
nance of war forces in the building of internal | such an opportunity even when it in 
ceful merchant ships, art galleries, schools, | The same is true in America. Tho 
nd universities. This would then, indeed, be a world | opportunity in sight, would glad 
and go to any part of the globe. Iw L self, I 
-day the Government must do nothing to promote | rather be in a war any time tl to | 
ppiness and comfort lest its action be denominated | far as the pleasures of the two « Ip) $ al e! 
. I, for one, am getting tired of that aged chest- | But if we had Government shi lif we had G 
d out where it comes from, and I think every- | railroads, and if we had Gove f 
It is the last argument of the special-privileged | rency—meaning thereby genuine rural credit o that we 
he advancement of civilization. all have an equal opportunity to 
vVileged few new own all the private steam- | the world, and to acquire a competence, and t 
rhey send our loved ones to sea in old, dilapidated ves- | supplied with art, music, books t] 
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make up a real life, no man would want war, and the imple- 
ments of war in a hundred years would be found only in mu- 
seums Such will be true when democracy shall rule the 
countries of the world. God speed the day. My life shall be 
given to its realization. 

I am not a Socialist. But I do pronounce the following essay 
by Allan L, Benson to be the most powerful argument in favor 
of universal peace that has ever come to my notice. While | 


our citizens are spending millions for peace conferences at The | 


Hague, and while we are appropriating millions to prepare our 
country against war, it is certainly an economy to give to Mr. 
sSenson’s article space in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Here it is: 
“WAR A 
[By 


ND SOCIALISM, 


Allan L. Benson. ] 


“A man who is not a wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Springfield Republican in which he said: ‘If Socialism will 
put an end to war, let us have it, and quickly, too.2 The editor 
of the Springfield Republican, who is not a Socialist, wrote an 
editorial reply in which he said: ‘ Socialism never looked more 
attractive than now.’ 

“Good sometimes comes as the result of driving iron into the 
souls of men. This tremendous war in Europe is driving iron 
into the souls of men as no other event ever did. By the light 
of gunfire we are seeing our civilization it Gentlemen 
who in the past have indorsed this civilization may well be asked 
what they now think of it. 

* Let us look facts in the face. This is a civilization rooted 
upon the private ownership by a few of what everybody must 
It a civilization of barter and trade, supply and de- 
mand, plunder and profit. It is a civilization in which the few 
always have the supply and the many always have the demand. 
It is a civilization that gives the greatest possible incentive to 


Socialist 


as is. 


use, is 


selfishness and the least possible incentive to brotherly love. It 
says to all of us: ‘There is but one law in this world and 
that is the law of get.’ It says to all of us: ‘ Everything that 


material earth can offer shall be the prize of those who can 
get.’ Which makes it certain that everything that hell can 
inflict shall be the punishment of those who can not get. From 
the cradle to the grave they must be clad in a mantle of fear. 
They must try to wrest a living from an earth they do not own. 
rhey must know the tortures of summer heat and the rigors of 
winter cold. Everything that poverty and ignorance can do to 
harry and torment 


them. I often wonder why the disinherited, when they look 
up into the starry heavens and see some of the 20,000,000 suns, 
each of which is surrounded by several planets—I often wonder 


why they do not ask: ‘ Why did God send us here? Is there no 
place in the universe where men might live without being preyed 
upon in peace and butchered in war?’ 

“We 


who are Socialists ask you who are defenders of the 
present system to survey what you have wrought. You say 


your civilization is based upon Christianity. We are compelled 


to ask you if you know what Christianity is? Does Chris- 
tianity mean slums? Does Christianity mean ignorance? Does 
Christianity mean race hatred? Does Christianity mean Gat- 
ling guns for those who strike for more wages? Does Chris- 


tianity mean Homestead, Ludlow, and Louvain? Does Chris- 
tinnity mean Rockefeller, the Rothschilds, and Morgan? Does 
Christianity mean battleships, battalions, and bombs dropped 


from the air? 
Why do you 


And, if Christianity means none of these things, 
say this civilization Christian? Why do you 
taint the name of Christ by mentioning it in the same breath 


is 


with the existing industrial order? 

** LET US LOOK FACTS IN THE FACE; THIS IS A CIVILIZATION OF 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. A FEW ALWAYS HAVE THE SUPPLY, YOU 
ALWAYS HAVE THE DEMAND. YOU GET ONLY WHAT PROFITS THE 
FEW. 


‘You oppose Socialism. 


You say it would destroy the home. 


You say it would destroy initiative. You say it would intro- 
duce chaos into civilization. What is capitalism doing? Is 
capitalism breaking up any homes in Europe? Is eapitalism 
destroying any initiative? Is it introducing any chaos? If 
the public prints may be believed, a war is at this moment in 
progress in Europe that may conceivably destroy civilization. | 
It is desolating hundreds of thousands of homes. Twenty mil- 


lions of men are fighting each other with every deadly weapon 


to which they can lay their hands. Fighting each other for 
w! Fighting each other that the capitalist groups of some 
countries may hold their trade and their profits or gain the 
trade and profits of some other countries. For no other reason 
under the heavens is this war being fought. In no conceivable 
circumstances can aay gain come to the working class of any 
of the nations, irrespective of which group of nations may 
be victorious. Such gain as there 





human bodies and human souls is done to | - 
| IGNORANCE? 
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| great spokesmen of capitalism say to each other? 





| West 


| found 


| German soldier babbling : 














the group of capitalists who happen to be upon the winning 
side. : 

“Are these the acts of a Christian civilization? Do you 
believe Christ would set 20,000,000 men fighting to determine 


which group of capitalists should derive profits from the 
slaughter? Do you believe Christ would sanction slaughter 


for profit? Then why do you say your civilization is Christian. 
bottomed as it is upon the private ownership by a few of what 
all must use; bottomed as it is upon poverty, profit, and plunder? 

“If this civilization is Christian, what would be devilish? [{ 
a devil were actually in existence and ruling this world as the 
capitalists are ruling it, would you approve his acts? If Amer 
ica had produced record-breaking crops, as it has this year, and 
the masses of the people were yet hard put to get bread for their 
mouths, would you still say: ‘We are indeed ruled by a wise 
and benevolent devil; I shall vote for his candidates at e; 
opportunity?’ 

“If the devil denied work to millions of Americans, though a 
about them were the materials with which they might make 
themselves comfortable, would you still say, ‘ By no means must 
we forsake our grand and noble devil. Without him, God knows 
what we shall do?’ 

“And if the devil, to increase his profits, were occasionally 
set millions of his subjects to slaughtering each other, would 
you say, ‘Do not blame our dear devil. It is not his fault. Ilis 
heart bleeds to see us murdering each other, but we are just 
naturally wicked and stupid enough to do so?’ Would such 
tions be ‘ Christian, even if performed by the devil? If 
how can they be Christian when performed by capitalists? 

* We Socialists lose no opportunity to paint capitalism )] 
You who support capitalism often accuse us of indulging in too 
much denunciation. Will you be kind enough to read what 
Empe} 
William, in his cablegram to President Wilson, declared t! 
‘After the capture of the French fort of Longwy my t: 
in that place thousands of dumdum bullets which (| : 
been manufactured in special works by the French G : 
ment’; that ‘the way in which this war is being waged by 
opponents is making it one of the most barbarous in histo: 
and that the Belgians, like the French, had been guilty of 
mous atrocities. 

“You MAY SAY OUR CIVILIZATION 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


IS BASED ON CHRISTIAN 
DOES IT MEAN SLUMS? DOES I? 
DOES IT MEAN FIGHT, WHEN MEN WANT GOOD Wa. 

“At the precise moment when this message was coming u 
the ocean a commission of Belgians were coming over the « 
to make even worse charges against Germany. And with 
hours the President of France cabled to President Wilson 
every word cabled by the Emperor of Germany was a lie: 
Germany herself, ‘since the beginning of the war,’ had 
dumdum bullets, and ‘ violated daily the law of nations.’ 

“ Now, in the German Emperor we have not an irrespons 
ibout a rumor that some other so! 
may have told him. Nor in the Belgian commission 01 
President of France have we irresponsible men. Nor do 
responsible men qualify their charges by saying that ‘it 
ported’ that dumdum bullets were used other atro 
committed. Each of these men makes the unqualified ch 


or 


| that his country’s enemies are outrageously offending ag: 
| the law of nations, while the German Emperor says that 


barity of his enemies is ‘making this one of the most barba! 
wars in history.’ 

“From these statements there can be but three inferé y 
One inference is that capitalism in Europe is represented in 
or more nations by barbarians. One is that it is represent: I 
by liars. The other is that it is represented by both barbar 
and liars. We who are Socialists leave this to you who are 
Socialists for your consideration. 

“The fact is that capitalism is barbarie and mendacious 
all times—in peace no less than in war. If you want to see | 
barism of the most atrocious kind, go to any great indust 
center and observe the conditions that capitalism enforces 0} 
the working class. Go to Gary, Ind., and see the shacks | 


| ered with tar paper in which the employees of the pros 3 


Steel Trust live. Go to the coal-mining regions of Pennsyly: 
Virginia, Ohio, or Illinois. Go to the mining towns 
Michigan or Colorado. Go to the East Side of New York 01 
stockyards district of Chicago. Go even to the smallest i 
trial cities and villages and there you will find patient me! 
women industriously toiling for enough to keep soul and 
together. Belgium mourns for but one loved and lost Louy 


| but in the heart of almost every working man and woman | 


the ruins 
iitalism, for no ether reason t 


than 40 years old is a blackened, desolated city 
the City of Hope. Barbarie 


sy 
Cay} 


may be will be only for! to obtain profits, strikes down this city in millions of breas 
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and leaves the workers to live from hand to mouth until death 


closes their eyes. 
“Nor is this all. 
th the loss of any considerable part of its prey, barbaric 
jitalism becomes a liar. If a great strike becomes formidable, 

ress agents are hired to flood the country with lies about the 

According to these lies, the labor conditions in the 

trike regions are always ‘the best in any similar territory in 

he country,’ with wages the highest and general working condi- 
ns the most satisfactory; the strikers are always declared to 
ve been perfectly satisfied with conditions until ‘agitators’ 
aded the region and by threats and violence actually drove 

workers out. If trouble occurs, it is always because the 
rikers attacked the millionaires. 

“But why go on with these familiar facts? It is enough to 
that capitalism, both in peace and in war, is a liar. Who 
ild take a capitalist’s mere word for any sum of money large 

enough to make it to his interest to break his word? Certainly 

not any capitalist. When these gentlemen—who know each 
other—do business with each other everything of importance 
must be in writing and, if possible, with some sort of forfeit 
‘hed. It is not that they are intrinsically bad men, but the 
system under which they live is bad. It is this system that 
makes the monarchs of Europe liars or barbarians, or both. 
“Never within the lifetime of anyone now living can the 
world be what it might have been if the capitalist system had 
been destroyed before it plunged Europe into war. Europe will 
bind up its wounds, but for many a year it will be a pale, 
haken Europe. The blood of a continent can not be drained 


- 


strikers. 


r 


Wi 


S 


from its veins without producing a profound effect, both upon 
the continent and the world. 
+ * * * * * a 
“\ FEW YEARS AGO YOU SAID THAT THE GOVERNMENT COULD 


NOT DO SEVERAL THINGS IT IS DOING. IF IT CAN DIG THE PANAMA 
CANAL FOR COMMERCE, WHY CAN IT NOT BUILD HOUSES FOR HUMAN 
BEINGS ? 

Who can go to the battle fields and pick out and bring back 


to life the dead Marconis, the dead Edisons, and the dead 
Watts? Genius is so erratic in choosing its parentage that 


millions of men, even though they be poor, can not be shot 
1 without danger of snuffing out some star that would have 
ped into first magnitude. Edison, if he had been a year 
or two older, might have been killed in the Civil War without 
anyone suspecting that in the death of this poor Michigan boy 
the 


world had lost a genius of the first order. 
lf it wefe only in war that capitalism is murderous, if it 
were only in war that undiscovered genius is snuffed out be- 


fore it can bloom, the case for capitalism would still be black, 
but it would not be so black. While ‘Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war,’ it is also true under capitalism 
that peace hath her industrial murders, even more numerous 
than war. 

“ Eyery year capitalism by failure to provide safety appli- 
the cost of which would reduce dividends, slays the 
miners who dig our coal and iron. 

“Every year capitalism, by enforcing unjustifiable poverty 


ances, 


upon the land, kills 150,000 Americans with tuberculosis (see 
Report on National Vitality, made to President Roosevelt by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of the department of political economy, 
Yale University), though tuberculosis is purely a preventable 

very year the scourge of typhoid—the disease that killed 
Wilbur Wright—goes on, though the means of destroying 
ty id are well known. . 

‘Year after year millions are compelled to live in squalor in 
_ creat cities, often unable to get work, never able to get any 


( the 


comforts nor more than the barest necessities of life, 
ys the prey of the diseases to which their declining vitality 
and their unwholesome surroundings make them subject. 
“Every year millions of the children of the poor are taken 
the schools before they have obtained any groundwork of 
(lon that is adequate to make them able citizens of a great 
livery year the high schools graduate less than 5 per cent 
se who entered the elementary grades, the remaining 95 
ent representing—ordinary mortality excepted—those whom 
compelled to become breadwinners while they were still 
Culidren, 
_\ll of these evils are upon us because capitalism is upon us. 
ee \fter painful research we have learned how to stamp out 
‘uberculosis, only to discover that we can not apply our knowl- 
eduge because of the fact that to do so would compel some 
““pitulists to destroy their foul tenements and other capitalists 
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When barbaric capitalism is threatened | 
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eve 
to pay enough wages to enable their employees to maintain their 
physical etticiency. 

*“ We have learned, after painful research, how to destroy the 
sources of typhoid infection, only to discover that our knowl- 
edge can not be applied without the expenditure of more of the 
capitalists’ money than they are willing to contribute in taxes. 


“TALK ABOUT WHAT SOCIALISM MIGHT Do! TLooK AT WHAT 
CAPITALISM IS DOING. GO TO ANY INDUSTRIAL CENTER AND SEE 
THE LIVING CONDITIONS IMPOSED UPON WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


“We know how to build sanitary houses and we know how 
to make food that is not poisoned nor vitiated by the substitu- 
tion of cheaper, though harmful, ingredients, but our knowl 
edge does us little of the good it might. Every city is largely 
composed of houses that are palpably unfit for human habita- 
tion; the forests and the earth abound with materials with 
which good houses might be made; the streets swarm with idle 
men who would gladly earn a living for themselves by building 
the houses we need. Sut under the capitalist dispensation 
these men are not permitted to build houses nor to do anything 
else; and the same class of men who prevent the idle from 
doing the work that we need done also fight us tooth and nail 
if we try to compel them to make food that is fit to eat. Any- 
one who considers the last statement an exaggeration would 
do well to communicate with Dr. Wiley. The pure-food cause 
is making progress, but it is doing so only as it fights and de- 
feats the persistent capitalists who, for no other reason than 
the desire to increase their profits, are eager to rob, starve, and 
poison their fellow men. 

“What shall we say of a class against which such charges 
can be truly made? Is civilization based upon this class a 
Christian civilization? If it were uot for the ‘right of private 
property,’ which carries with it the desire to profit from the 
labor of others, none of these charges could be made. The 
institution of private property is the very heart and soul (if 
there be heart and soul) of capitalism. Yet it is this institu- 
tion of private property that, in this country alone, annually 
kills hundreds of thousands and condemns millions of the work- 
ing class to an existence that is void of hope and full of misery. 
The Rev. Holden E. Sampson, of Corpus Christi Church, New 
York City, even went so far as to declare: 


The war in Europe, the most decimating of all wars in history most 
probably, is more merciful, less cruel, than peace, as times are. To 


many thousands it is far better, happier, to die on the battle field than 
to live in our present “ civilization.”” The death roll of “ civilization 
is vastly greater than the death roll of all the battle fields the world 
has ever witnessed. 

“All that this gentleman says about the death roll of civiliza- 
tion is true. All of it is important. What are you going to do 
about it? Do you want it to continue? Are you going to call 
it ‘Christian’ ? Do you doubt that it will continue so long as 
the underlying cause continues? Do you doubt that the under- 
lying cause of inadequate wages is the private ownership of the 
industries that pay the inadequate wages? 

‘What are you going to do about the school question? You 
believe in free schools. Why don’t you believe in free 
school children? Are you willing that nine-tenths of our chil- 
dren shall forever be driven out of hy poverty while 
they are still in the grammar grades? What kind of citizenship 
do you expect from ignorance? A republic can be no wiser than 
its people. What kind of a republic do you expect to rear upon 
education that is stopped in the grammar grades? How mon- 
strous is a civilization that denies to millions of adults the 
right to work while compelling children to leave school to work! 

“We Socialists tell you that this might be a Nation of hap- 
piness in so far as a sufficiency of needed material things can 
create happiness. 

“We tell you that the natural resources of this country, if 
developed solely for the country’s good and without thought of 
private profit, are sufficient to care for a population of 500,- 
000,000. 

“We tell you there is no reason except capitalism why all the 
men in this country can not be employed all of the time, as we 
tell you there is no reason except capitalism why any of the 
children should be hired out to wage slavery any of the time. 

“We tell you there is no reason except capitalism why great 
military establishments should be maintained at the expense of 
the people or wars fought by the people at their own expense. 


also 


school 


‘Now, TAKE THIS HOME TO YOURSELF, COULD SOCIALISM BE 
WORSE THAN THIS? THE PROFIT SYSTEM HAS PLUNGED THE WORLD, 
AT CIVILIZATION’S HEIGHT, INTO ITS WORST WAR. COULD ANY- 


THING BE WORSE? 

“ By voting against us, you challenge every statement that we 
make. 

“ But in the white light of war will you kindly take paper and 
pencil and point out our errors? 




















































































We w: beef Is there any reason except capitalism why | 
the United Government could not raise cattle in sufficient 
ID ind market the beef at the cost of operations? The 
United States Govermnent is carrying parcels, though a few | 
years ago you said it could not. The United States Government, | 
it an expenditure of $400,000,000, is carrying steamships across 
the Isthmus of Panama. Why can not the United States Gov- 
ernment raise and market beef, dig and market coal, grind wheat 

d market flour, dig iron and market steel, weave and market 
loth, own and operate railways? 


“Why can not the United States Government build houses 
and rent them for a sum that represents only the annual de- 
pre ition? Litthe New Zealand is doing it. The United States 


can build floating fortresses that cost $10,000,000 each—fortresses 


in which death is dealt out to human beings. Why can not the 
United States Government as well build houses in which life and 
comfort are dealt out to human beings? 


“Why can not the United States Government take this tre- 
mendous army of unemployed that is now going to worse than 
waste and it to work raising beef, weaving cloth, operating 
trains, and producing those things of which we stand so much 
in need? 

To say that the United States Government, if permitted to 
do so, could not do all of these things and more is to say that the 


sel 


United States Government is administered by fools. Such is 
not the fact. The United States Government is administered by 
men far above the average in intelligence. 3ut the United 


State 


Government is also administered by men who are pledged 
to the support of the capitalist system. If these gentlemen did 


not so believe they would not have the Government in their 
charge. 

‘It is no answer to the foregoing questions to say that Mr. 
Wilson and his associates are wise men and that, if it were well 


to perform the acts herein 
The 


suggested, they would perform them. 
administrators of every system have always supported the 


system. ‘The leading savages supported kead-hunting. The lead- 
ing barbarians supported barbarism. The nobles and the kings 


supported feudalism. But such civilization as we now have is 
due to the fact that, one after another, savagry, barbarism, and 
feudalism were banished from our part of the world. Moreover, 
they were banished not by the leaders—they were banished by 
the people who refused longer to be led by such leaders. They 
were banished and the world was made better by lowly men 
who, to the marrow of their bones, felt that the things the wise 
indorsed were evils of the vilest sort. 

‘“We Socialists make a practice of taking nothing for granted. 
We accept nothing merely because it is. We have some sort of 
knowledge of the route by which humanity has emerged from 
the jungle, nnd we know that the thing that is impossible can 


men 


be done. The thing that is impossible has always been done. 
Only by the doing of things declared to be impossible has the 


human race advanced a foot. Edison himself told me that when 
he set out to make a dynamo that Ohm’s law—a formula laid 
down by a great German electrician—made the creation of a 
dynamo for commercial purposes impossible, or, at least, so he 
was informed by electricians, who advised him to save his time. 
Ndison had no respect whatever for Ohm’s law. He determined 
to prove it no law. He did it. You tell us that the people of 
the United States, acting through their Government, can not 
feed, clothe, and house themselves. We frankly say we do not 
believe you. By the power of our press and the men in our 
trenches we are going to drive you from your position. We are 
strong in the sense that we have right on our side and the needs 
of humanity upon our side. We will not be denied. By con- 
stant reiteration, by constant agitation, we will yet make the 
reasonableness of our demands so apparent that no well-disposed 
man or woman will think of challenging us. 


“You SAY THAT WE, ACTING THROUGH OUR GOVERNMENT CAN 
NOT FEED, CLOTHE, AND HOUSE OURSELVES UNLESS SOMEBODY 
MAKES MONEY OUT OF IT. WHY? ANSWER THAT HONESTLY AND 


SATISFACTORILY TO YOURSELF. 

“We are in this fight to stay—every one of us—and we are 
going to stay until the undertaker puts us away. In our fight 
against needless poverty and the capitalist power that makes 
needless poverty we feel that we are engaged in as holy an un- 
dertaking as ever called men to action. We are resolved to be 
true to the end. 

““We hope the end will not be too long delayed. The human 
race has within it possibilities altogether too splendid to be 
wasted in the wars and woes of capitalism. We ask you to help 
us renlize those possibilities. We ask you to come into counsel 
with us. We ask you to come with an open mind. We ask you 
to bristle with interrogation points as we ourselves bristle with 
ition points. We are eager to defend and explain. But, 


terres 
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above all, we ask you to consider the God of things as they sre 
as Edison considered Ohm’s law. Don’t come inecrusted in the 
3e willing to look out and look up. Whether you help or 
not, the world is going to move on. With your help it will move 
on more quickly, but without your help it will move on. The 
processes of evolution have not stopped. The world is not 
finished. Indeed, it is hardly begun. 

“In a little while at longest you will be dead. The gentle 
rain at night will patter down upon your earthen roof and the 
morning sun will seek you out in vain. In a little while nothing 
that you have done will remain to show that you ever lived. 

“ Before that time comes do something for humanity!” 


First Message of Goy. James E. Ferguson to the Texas 
Legislature. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


MARTIN 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. DIES, 


In tHe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 25, 1915. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I have just read the first mess 
of Gov. James E. Ferguson to the Texas Legislature, and it 
contains some observations that are so sensible, so practi: 
and so timely that I venture to ask unanimous consent to oe 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by having an extract from {! 
message printed in the ‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ' 

The message is as follows: 

“The government of Texas was, in-the wisdom of the fathers 
divided into three branches—the executive, the legislative, 1! 
judicial. It was wisely intended by those early pioneer stat 
men that these three departments should be separate and 
supreme, and the rights and privileges of one should never be 
invaded by the others. Before we enter upon the momentous 
duties before us I deem it well for us at this time to again 
vive, renew, and reconsecrate our belief and respect for th 
sacred provisions of our organic law. 

“TI pledge myself to a strict observance of the rule. Acting 
only under the constitutional duty resting on the governor « 
the State, do I transmit for your consideration those matters 
which pertain to the condition of the State, neceSsary legis! 
tion, and the expenditure of the public money. 

‘““No previous legislature has ever assembled under just 
peculiar conditions and environments. 

“The country is confronted with grave problems arisin: 
home and abroad. We are to-day face to face with the 
terious spectacle of our people having raised and gathere 
bounteous harvest, and yet distressing disasters disturb 
deter us. In other words, we are broke with a pocket ful! otf 
money. What are the causes? At once you say the lew price 
of cotton. To a great degree this is true. But that is not 
Then you say the high cost of living. To a great degree th 
true. But that is not all. Then you say the foreign war, a 
this is true. But that is not all. 

“There are evils the cause of which is not to be found in 
low price of cotton, the high cost of living, or the horro1 
war. 


LIVING BEYOND OUR MEANS, 


“Tet ‘us again turn to first principles. Can the aver: ge ! 
to-day, who finds his troubles enveloping him, conscientio 
say to himself, ‘I have spent less than [ have made. I |! 
bought less than I could pay for. I have lived within 
means. I have been frugal and economical. I have been 
from wasteful and riotous living. I have made investments 
reasonable proportion to my own worth’? 

“No people who do not recognize and respect these sin 
truths can ever survive misfortune, let alone rise to prosperily 
and affluence. 

“We must start again and start aright. As a lawmal 
body, you will be beset and besieged by persons and petitions 
seeking in different forms and ways to cure these simple eyi's 
by legislation. 

“No law can be passed that will provide against wasteful ex 
travagance, excessive expenditure, or incorrect living. 

“The Government can do much to protect property, but o 
the individual can produce property. The Government can do 
much to aid in the marketing of crops. But the individual must 
produce the crop. The Government can do much to see that 
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do not, but the Government can produce no actual values. You, 
as a legislature, can regulate many things, but you can not pro- 
ue e wealth by statute. 

‘The public must sooner or later learn that the Government 

is not an apple tree whose fruit can be plucked at will and re- 
supplied by nature. The Government is the people, and what- | 
ever burdens the Government must in the last analysis burden 
e people. 
‘] have great respect for your knowledge of these principles, 
and I am sure you will not consume your time in the considera- 
tion of legislation which is impractical or extravagant or be- 
yond the province of your function.” 


there is a fair division between those who labor and those who ee 
| 
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Carl Schurz on Peace and War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 





Tuesday, January 26, 1915. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech de- 
ered by Carl Schurz on “ Peace and war.’ 

he speech is as follows: 


" CARL SCHURZ ON PEACE AND WAR, 


Carl Schurz, a distinguished American of German birth and educa- 
n, a revolutionist at home, a soldier in America, addressed a meet- 
orable to arbitration April 22, 1896, immediately following our 
ities with England following Cleveland’s Venezuelan message. In 
iddress Mr. Schurz said: 
an American citizen I can not contemplate this noble peace 

n of my country without a thrill of pride. And, I must confess, 
’s me like an attack upon the dignity of this Republic when I 
\mericans repudiate that peace mission upon the ground of sup- 
interests of the United States requiring for their protection or 
erance preparation for war-like action and the incitement of a 
: spirit among our people. To judge from the utterances of some 

n having the public ear, we are constantly threatened by the evil 
ns of rival or secretly hostile powers that are eagerly watching 
chance to humiliate our self-esteem, to insult our flag, to balk 
policies, to harass our commerce, and even to threaten our very 
ndepen de nee, and putting us in imminent danger of discomfiture of all 


to 


t 
diffi 
that 


\ 





ed 


eas With warships and picket the islands of every ocean with 
ned outposts, and surround ourselves far and near with impreg- 


fortresses, 


true position of their country among the nations of the world! 


tle calm reflection will convince every unprejudiced mind that 
not a single power, nor even an imaginable combination of 
on the face of the globe i ight almost say that 
ford——-a serious quarrel with the United States. There are very 
easons for this. A war in our days is not a mere matter of 

vy skill, nor even—as it would certainly not be in our case—a 
(ter of preparation for the first onset. It is a matter of mate- 
rees, of reserves, of staying power. Now, considering that in 
respects our means are substantially inexhaustible and that 
otie spirit and the extraordinary ingenuity of our people would 
iid their development in the progress of a conflict; considering 
wever grievous the injuries a strong hostile navy might inflict 
at the beginning of & war, it could not touch a vital point, as 
(| we would be immensely superior to any army that could be 
upon our shores; considering that thus a war with the United 
is a test of endurance, would, so far as our staying power is 
ned, be a war of indefinite duration; considering all these things, 
— in saying that no European power can engage in such a 
ith us without presenting to its rivals in the O°1 World the 
mpting opportunity for hostile action. 

) this unless forced by extreme necessity. For 
pean power will, even if it were so inclined, 
injurious to our interests that 
States. We may, therefore, 
t, whether we are armed or 
with us; that, 
itmost care; 





tr 


t 


the same reason 
insist upon doing 
might lead to a war with the 
depend upon it with absolute assur- 
not, no Kuropean power 
on the contrary, they will avold such 
that we can not have a war with any of 
wantonly and persistently seek such a war; and that 
ect our rights and comply with all our demands, if just 
in the way of friendly agreement. 
* ” + 


t} them 
they 
and 


we 


- * . 
the face of these indisp itable facts we hear the hysterical cries 
ts who scent behind every rceck or bush a foreign foe standing, 
ger in hand, ready to spring upon us and to rob us of our 

s, if not to kill us outright, or at least making faces at us 
s the Stars and Stripes. Is not this constant and eager looking 
or insult where neither exists very like that melancholy 
insanity called persecution mania, which is so extremely dis 
* to the sufferers and their friends? We may heartily commiser 
infortunate victims of so dreadful an affliction: but surely 
such morbid hallucinations as a 


¢ 


people should not take 
ng up that inestimable blessing of not being burdened with large 
and for embarking upon a policy of warlike preparation 
luster. 


war; I have seen 
emotions and 


. * > 
it with its glories and 
its bestialities; with its 


s 
i ve seen 


its horrors; 
noble 


exaltations and 








iless we stand with sword in hand in sleepless watch and cover | 


What a poor idea those indulging in such talk have 


And no European power | 





will seek a | 
a quarrel | 


and | 
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unspeakable miseries and baneful corruptions; and I 
say to you, I feel my blood tingle with indignation when I hear the 
filppant talk of war as if it were only a holiday pastime or an athletic 
sport. We are often told that there are things worse than war. Yes; 
but not many. He deserves the curse of mankind who, in the exercise 
of power, fo rgets that war should be only the very last resort, even 
in contending for a just and beneficent end, after all the resources of 
| peaceful methods are thoroughly exhauste: As an American, proud 
of his country and anxious that this Republic should prove itself equal 
to the most glorious of its opportunities, I can not but denounce as a 
wretched fatuity that so-called patriotism which will not remember 
that we are the envy of the whole world for the priceless privilege of 
being exempt from the oppressive burden of warlike preparations, which, 
when it sees other nations groaning under that load, tauntingly asks, 
‘Why do you not disarm?’ and then insists that the Amarth in people, 
too, shall put the incubus of heavy armament on their backs, and which 
would drag this Republic down from its high degree of th e championship 
of peace among nations and degrade it to the vulgar level of the bully, 
ready and eager for a fight. 

‘We hear much of the necessity of an claborate system of vast 
fortifications to protect our seaports from assault How far such a 
system may be desirable I will not here discuss. But I am confident 
our strongest, most effective, most trustworthy, and infinitely the cheap 
est coast defense will consist in ‘ Fort Justice, ‘ Fort Good Sense,’ 
‘Fort Self-respect,’ ‘Fort Good Will,’ and, if international differences 


the | 
reason | 


and | 


really do arise, 


‘Fort Arbitration.’ 


“Let no one accuse me of resorting to the clap-trap of the stump 
speech in discussing this grave subject I mean exactly what I say, 
and am solemnly in earnest. This Republic can have no other arn a. 
ment as effective as the weapons of peace. Its security, its influence, 
its happiness, and its glory will be the greater the less it thinks of 
war. Its moral authority will be far more potent than the heavy 
squadrons and the big guns of others. And this authority will, tn tits 
intercourse with foreign nations, be best maintained by that justice. 
which is the duty of all; by that generous regard not only for the 
rights but also the self-respect of others, which is the distinguishing 
mark of the true gentleman; and by that patient forbearance which is 


the most gracious ‘virtue of the strong 


Army A anneanas Bill. 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNS 


SYLVANIA, 


REMARKS 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, January 23, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a great disappoint- 
ment to me. It carries recognitions which it had been my 
earnest hope it would not present. It is not so much the money 
which it appropriates, though this is far in excess of any real 
need; it is the implications which run through almost every 
paragraph—implications of militaristic expansion, of wider mili 
tary activities, of preparation against some need which all of 
us should pray God may never arise. 

Nor are its implications its most unfortunate feature. What 
grieves me most and most alarms is the yielding it shows to the 
warlike spirit which animates the jingo press and the jingo 
propaganda which is fanning the country into a flame over the 
“unpreparedness” of the Republi Instead of presenting a 
determined front to the men who would force the people of the 
United States into a sort of armed camp, it so far defers to the 
clamor that on practically every controverted point the argu 
ment is surrendered to the ady tes of martial ¢ lize 
ment. It is to be lamented and most .daoal deplored that th 
evangels of darkness were not given an answer which they 
would have understood and which the country and the world 
would have interpreted as a high assurance that the United 
States is not to repeat the monstrous blunder which was re 
sponsible for the immitigable horror which now enshrouds our 
brethren across the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I said on this floor some months ago, so« fte1 
the conflagration broke out in Europe, that it was the ble 
| climax to an era of preparation. For 40 years the es 
| of European nations had tended irresistibly toward war. Great 
fighting machines had been laboriously built up reering 
| eost. The people had been sedulously filled with thoughts of 
bloodshed. From infancy to manhood there had been i ed 
| into all lives the poison which we here and w are instilling 
into the lives of our sons. In the name of jxtriotism, in the 
name of king or kaiser, in the name of motherland or father 
land, the warlike spirit had been invoked. It was in te of 
battle and sudden death that youth was taught. Patriot ! 
came to mean in the common mind a bloody ifliet with ri 
enemy. In the perverted fancy of misguided people t becan 
sweeter and nobier to die for one’s country than to f it 
and serve it in the quiet walks of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, how many people in the United States stop to 
realize with what rapid strides we have been progressing 
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toward the very precipice from which Europe has leaped into 
a caldron of blood and fire? It was only a few years ago when 
our standing Army numbered but 25,000 men. To-day it num- 
bers 100,000; and the tendency is toward a further augmenta- 
tion of this fighting force. In addition to the standing Army 
we have a militia forcé of 120,000 men at the command of a | 


hotspur President, if there were one in the White House, which, 
thank God, there is not. Our Navy has grown in even greater 
and more menacing proportions, and its cost has reached almost 


unbelievable figures. But is jingoism content? Has it been in | 
the least satiated in its appetite for preparedness by the hun- 
dreds of millions which have been poured out in profligate meas- 
ure to meet its demands? Not at all. Its hunger is keener | 
than ever. It is more rapacious, more insistent, more callous | 
to all pleadings of moderation. The horse leech’s daughter was 
no match for jingoism. She was a princess of modest absti- 
nence by comparison. 

This bill carries appropriations of more than $100,000,000. 
It udds just $1 to the tax burden of every living soul in this 


Republic. ‘To every family it means an outgo of $5. For what? 





What is the present or the prospective return? What service 
to the man on the farm, in the mill, in the factory, in the forest, 
in the mine is to be rendered for this huge expenditure? Can 
Ly tell? We are taking 100,000 men, the flower of our 
oung manheod, from gainful occupations and herding them in | 
n ind barrack to rust in something worse than idleness, to | 
urs rounds of duty, to be sure, but to what useful end? At 
of the year who is the richer, by how much is the 
\ of the world increased, to what extent has society been 
rr benefited? These 100,000 men in gainful employments 
end of the year would have to their credit a wealth pro- 
‘ n of more than $60,000,000, As it is they represent to 
n unrequited outgo of an equal or greater sum. 
is &60,009,000 or perhaps $100,000,000 poorer by reason 
f r withdrawal from the productive channels from which 
v were recruited and in which they would have remained but 
the glaring and deceptive posters which challenge the eye 
ry city and almost every town of the land. 
is we are told that this Army of unemployed men is a 
y of peace. It is likened to the police force of the city. 
Teut y s roaming about with burglarious intent through our 
whil » slumber in peace under the domestic roof? 
\\ robbing our henroosts or invading our cellars? Who is 
dd t dark corners to pounce upon us as we wend our way 
! ird by night? Where is the marauder who would dis- 
‘ rest and terrorize our little ones but for the watchful 
1 of ft ‘e whom we have armed with a rifle and 
1 in u As a matter of fact, the standing army 
t like to our police. Since the civil conflict of 50 
» it has been employed very little except in wanton acts | 
ion, for we now see that even the excursion to free 
( d an ulterior aim. Beyond Cuba lay the Philippines 
1 the Orient 
Phe propaganda which inflamed the people of this country 
} ius e zeal to break the clutch of decrepit Spain on 
() of the Antilles permitted no pent-up Utica to confine 
{ It had nothing more modest than the exploitation of 
hed Chinese Empire as the goal of its ambition. 
| were 400,000,000 of people in that Flowery Kingdom 
with eet car, without a telephone, without an electric 
light, wit it a modern water supply, and almost without a 
rail Was it not worthy of a Whitney and*his associates 
th: Ud have planned far ahead with the thought in 
the ninds of the illimitable possibilities there awaiting devel- 
opment? But it was clear to them, as it must be clear to us 
now the retrospect, that some such event as the Boxer up- 
risil of 1900 would have to be encountered, and that if ex- 
ploitation was to sueceed it must have adequate forces to defend 
the nterest. A Philippine base was essential to the success 
ie rdre of industrial and economic empire. 

However, this is of the past. Jingoism since that day has 
hift its ground. It is thinking less in 1915 of exploiting the 
Ori than it was prior to 1S9S. Mexico and the islands of the | 
St erhaps more alluring. But the pretense is maintained | 
tl we ve some foe to fear, some enemy with savage de- | 
sis WON ol l, some commercial antagonist who is plotting | 
n dirk to destroy us when the opportune moment shall 
! ‘ Al | this militaristic preparation is justified on this 
idowy gro Of course we shall get into only such trouble 
as \ iN te. No one is hungering for our land as we seem 
to have hungered for the land of the Filipino. No one is chal- 
( s by ud or by sea. The whole world is on neighborly 
te h us. There is not a power on earth which would 
clive quest where we are concerned, cut off from every 
one of the by thousands of miles of salt water. Yet we are 
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spending more money in preparation than any other country 
on earth and maintaining an evangel of “ preparedness,” which 
has been extended to every town and village and through the 
schools into every home in the land. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reassuring to find, however, that in some of 
the schools at least this evangel ig meeting with a challenge. [ 
have in mind that body of students in Columbia University led 
by my young friend and constituent, John H. Cover, ’15. Early 
in December last this young patriot joined with other young 
men in the great university of equal patriotism in a movement 
which culminated in a mass meeting called to protest agains! 
the growing spirit of militarism manifest in the country. This 
protest was evoked more particularly by propositions lately | 
forth looking to military instruction in all the colleges ay 
schools of the country. At the Columbia mass meeting 
resolution which follows was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the students of Columbia University, in 
meeting assembled, hereby go on record before Congress and the pi 
the Units as opposed to militarism in general and an incr 
in our Army and Navy in particular. 

These young patriots of Columbia were not content, howe 
with meeting and resolving. They set about with all the z 
and energy of youth to enlist the young men in other like in; 
tutions in the movement for disarmament and peace. The w 
of organizing to this end is already in progress, and there i 
response to the call of Columbia from other seats of lear 
which may well encourage John Cover and bis eolaborers in 
worthy cause. At another mass meeting of Columbia stude 
held January 15 the following was adopted, also by unanim 
vote: 

Whereas the futility of armed peace as a preventive for war ha 
clearly demonstrated by the present war in Europ?; ard 
Whereas it is especially desirable at this time that the United Sta 


should adopt a friendly, rather than hostile, attitude toward 

nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, students of Columbia University, in mass meeti) 
assembled January 15. 1915, while not opposing any movement to 
crease the efliciency of our present military force, do hereby de 
ourselves to be in favor of the follow proposals: 

1. Limitation of the country’s uaval and military armamert t 
present size. 

2. Discontinuance of drill duty and summer drill camps for col 
men. 

3. Abandonment of the proposed citizen army. 

4. Government ownership of all factories making munitions of we! 

5. Prohibition of the exportation of munitions of war having as ¢! 
ultimate destination warring nations. 

6. Prohibition of the granting of war loans by American capital 

7. Approval of President Wilson’s stand in resisting American 
tarism. . 

8. Direction of human energies into channels of constructive cit 
ship instead of war. . ; 

To this program we invite the cooperation of all college student 
of all persons who are in sympathy with the movement against 
tarism, 

Resolutions were also adopted indorsing President Wils 
Mexican policy, “because we believe he has worked to | 
serve American lives rather than to make profitable Mexi 
property owned by American capitalists,2 and urging our G 
ernment “to call a conference of representative delegates fr 
other nations to discuss possible measures for the promot 
of international interests and the prevention of warfare.” 

How much better engaged are these young men, Mr. Sp« 
who are thinking and acting in terms of peace, than thos: 
schoo! and out who are thinking and acting in terms of w 
fare! These are finer and truer patriots by far than tl 
who devote their light and their learning to thoughts of st: 
and to preparation for troubles invited by the preparation. 
take heart of hope from this brave work of really brave y 
men in Columbia and elsewhere who are preaching the g 
of amity and who are helping to bring about that era of w! 
the poet sings: 

When the armies of earth are disbanded, 
And their trappings are coated with dust; 
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When the musket forever is silenced, 
And the cannon is cankered with rust; 
When the sword and the helmet lie tarnished, 


‘Mid the rubbish of pomp and display 
We shall ’wake to the glorious dawning, 
Of the promised millennial day. 


And that day shall bring joy to the nations; 
And the glow of its generous light 
Shall invade the morasses of darkness 


And dispel the miasmas of night. 

And the empire of right shall be founded 
And the sway of its scepter increased, 

Till mankind shall stand shoulder to shoulder 
In the ranks, not of war, but of peace. 


And the throne of oppression shall crumble, 
And the heart of the tyrant shall quake; 

And the haughty shall learn to be humble, 
And the mighty their mockings forsake. 

And the spirit of truth shall reign o'er us, 


And humanity’s banner float free, 
Till Immanuel’s message be wafted 
To the uttermost isles of the sea. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Represenrartives, 


Friday, January 22, 1915, 
bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 

MOTT. Mr. Speaker, a large military force will, I hope, 
be needed in the United States. Our geographical posi- 
should count for a million armed men who would other- 
be needed, and our traditional foreign policy, though I be- 
this is now menaced by the proposal to violate the neu- 
ty laws, in spirit, at least, by buying ships from the nations 
ar, is a source of protection. But we must have trained 
‘rs, guns, and ammunition enough to protect ourselves. 
peace propagandists are honestly and faithfully endeavor- 
do a great work, but we know how much it availed in 

e. I hoped the Army appropriation bill this year would 
way reflect the growing feeling that we should take some 

f the lessons we can learn from the European war—the 


that we must always have the fear of war in times of | 


but apparently there is ro change in the policy of those 
ible for the maintenance of the Army. 
r thousand miles of border between this country and the 
Dominion of Canada have been practically undefended for a 
’ lred years, and show that two great nations can live in 
hborly friendliness; but for months and years we have had 
s and forts on our southern frontier, and there has been 
i night in the last two years when we have expected the 
to go out for our troops to cross the boundary for one 
; e or another. We have grown accustomed to thinking 
our Regular Army was inadequate in numbers for an 
emergency, and we have been hoping against hope that the 
emergency might never come. We can never expect with our 
(American ideals to have a Regular Army large enough four the 
se of defense. Under our present system of recruiting 
uld never get a great army in times of peace, and con- 
n would never do in our free country. There are bills 
ng to inerease various branches, such as the Coast Ar- 
ry, but the increases proposed are comparatively small, 
it is safe to say that our Regular Army must remain as it 
with but little change. 
‘Regular Army is not to be greatly increased, then it is 
swe must depend on our citizen soldiers. This we have 
the past with good success, but it has been because 
ve fought against enemies with but little, if any, more 
than our men have had. Our training of volunteers 
done after war was declared. We can never do this 
It is true, as an eminent speaker on peace has said, 
million men would instantly answer a call for volunteers 
number should be demanded, but they would be almost 
when we contrast them with the soldiers of the coun- 
e might contend against. Their soldiers would be ready 
ar was declared. While we were thinking of war, the 
battalions of our possible enemies would be waiting for 
rd to march or entrain. The position of Great Britain 
E a outbreak of the present war should carry its lesson to us. 
all the immense resources of that great country four 
s after war was declared Great Britain had only in the 
r regular army with small bodies of her trained militia. 
d Great Britain been invaded, and it is only because of 
y that she has not been, she would have been as help- 
Ss we would be could a foreign power land an invading 
on either coast. 
plans have been suggested as to how we can have a 
i force ready for defense and yet not keep them under 
| the time as a part of the Regular Army. Some plan 


? 


ld adopt now. We should not wait as we did in the | 








the War with Spain. The public demands a plan which | 
the most effective and the least expensive. With this 


I have introduced a bill which I believe is warthy of 
d discussion. The bill is H. R. 21095 and is as follows: 
IH. R. 21095) to increase the military strength of the United 
States. 
n: acted, etc., That hereafter the land forces of the United 
8 ial] consist of the Regular Army, the National Army, the Or- 
i Land Militia when in the service of the United States, and the 
er Army when authorized by Congress. 
# That the President may organize a corps, to be known as the 
n corps, to consist of not greater than two companies of In- 
y, two troops of Cavalry, one company of Coast Artillery, and 


f 





one battery of Field Artillery said 
be organized as is now provided \ 
authorize not exceeding 10 addi 
each comp y, troop, or batt 
sistants; that all enlisted men 
listed as prescribed by law, ex 
troops, or battery of said ensigi 
unmarried, and be between the a 
to be graduates of some standard 
pass an examination which may lbh 
the officers shall be detailed from 
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corps of the Regular Army: Provided, T 


enlistment such privates of the ensign 





Sec. 3. That the National Army shall bi 
tained as is hereinafter provided; that in 


their superior officers and who so d ew 
qualified may be commissioned by the Pre 
consent of the Senate, as third lieutenants 
the term of one year: Provided further, 1 
such third Heutenants a be 1 ymmen 
| officer and who so desire will be exami: l 
| be commissioned by the President, with 
Senate, as second lieutenants in the Reg Ar 
as may exist after the West Point grad I 
been commissioned: And provided further, 
that have qualified as second lieutenant I 
are not commissioned as second lieutenar 
as officers in the National Army or in the Ve 
vided further, That the commissions as third 
nated at will by the President: And pr l 
shall be enlisted as a private in the ensigr 
enlistment or be commissioned more than o1 
And provided further, That the pay of a third 
per annum, with the allowar Pa nd 


Army shall consist of not more than G00 er 1 
gressional district or 2,000 enlisted men in t 1) 
in the Territory of Hawali; that the term of en 
Army shall be the same as the Regular Art x 
period; that the qualifications of members of N 
prescribed by the President; that the m f 
shall be assigned to the different ms, co mr de 
prescribed by the President; that the different ar 
ments shall be organized with units, the same as 
law for the units of the same arm, corps, or depai 
lar Army, except that the companies of the 
organized into regiments corresponding to an Inf 
when the military conditions so require, the Preside 
Regular Army and the National Ar together 
brigades, divisions, and such higher units as he 
and the composition of units higher than a r 
may prescribe; that when brigades, dl ns, a 
are organized the officers required to nand 

be detailed by the President from the general offi 


Regular Army or the colonels of the line of 


the National Army, to serve four years, 












artillery horse, or draft animal to be 
maneuvers shall receive $2 per day for the 


1 


President, and while so serving shall receive 
ances of the grade to which they are detailed; 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall com 
National Army: that the President may ! 
various staff corps or departments, the proport 
officers of the corresponding grade as establish 
sponding staff corps or departments of the | 
President may appoint a chaplain, not exceedi: 
of Infantry, Cavalry, Coast and Field Art 
respond to that established by law for cha 
that the President may appoint not exee 
Regular Army not below the rank of ! 
different regiments of the National Arn 
Regular Army commissioned as field office 

have the same rank, pay, and allowance 

the Regular Army; that the line offi ya 
same arm or corps of the Regular Army to w 
the National Army; that the officers of the R 
pointed in time of peace for four yea 
President; that no officer of the Reg 
National Army in time of peace more t f 
ing six years; that officers appointed I 

the National Army shall be subject to the | 
the act approved [Febr ry 2, 1901, with ref 
staff corps; that the licers of t Reg r Art 
in the regiments of the National Army sha 
extra officers authorized by the act of ¢ g 
1911: Provided, That not more than 1,000 
Army may be detailed in time of peace on duty 
at one time; that the pay of the enlist men 
Army shall be 20 per cent of 1 pay of te 
grade in the Regular Army; that at mar 

of the United States his pay shall be the 

men holding the same rade and lengtt 
Army; that when in the service of the | 
will be the same as is provided for th 
Army: Provided further, That in ti of 

ing shall not exceed the value of $15 ann 

man of the National Army qualifie ‘ 

paid an additional $2 a month; that wher 
War I artment any first sergeant, lart 
belonging to tl National Arm dee 
| and will devote such time to t ] 
Secretary of War, they shall \ 

law for the same grade in the R \ 
serving in the National Army e 1 
holding the same grade and Is t 

that at manen\ v on i 

pay and allowan¢ i i f 
Regular Army; that all serv the R 

the Volunteer Service, and Organized M 
computing the length of service of enlisted 1 
that all service as officers of tl Regular A 
Volunteer Service, and the Organized Milit 
computing the length o ervic f @] 

any member of the Nati 1 Ar 


Pur! 
ised by 



























that in « f injury, damage, or death of any animal caused while 
in the \ of t United States the owner shall be duly compensated 
t f t t ry of r ol idier belonging to an organization mounted 
\ mot ill furnish his own motor cycle while at 
I ! 2 d for tl use of said motor cycle; that 
t! United Stat 1 furnish the ne sary oil and gasoline for the 
\ of said tor cycle during maneuvers: And provided further, That 
when t Organized Militia of any State has reached a standard of 
efficiency as may be prescribed by the President, and the total enlisted 
strength of said Organized Militia is equal to or greater than 75 per 
cent of the number of enlisted men required to be raised in said State | 
under this act the President may, upgn the application of the governor 
thereof, exempt the said State from the provisions of this section of 
this act 

Sec. 4. That the National Army may be called into the service of the | 
United States when deemed necessary by the President: Provided, That 
the restrictlons placed by law for use of the Regular Army shall apply 
to the National Army: Provided further, That the National Army shall 
not be called out to suppress insurrection or rebellion or to enforce the 
law unle the available forces of the Regular Army are deemed in- 
sulhcicnt: Provided further, That for the purpose of training the Presi- 
dent may call out the National Army not to exceed 21 days of each | 
calenda ear, 


Sec. 5. That the Organized Militia shall be as is now constituted by 





law Provided, That when any company, troop, or battery, or other | 
organization authorized by law reaches a standard of efficiency as may be 
prescribed by the President, such men and oflicers of said company, 
troop, battery, or other organization authorized by law shall receive 
the pay and allowance iuthorized by this act to the National Army. 

Sec. 6. That the Volunteer Army shall be as now constituted by law: 
Provided, That any person in time of peace who passes an examination 
as may be prescribed by the President, or who has as a third lieutenant 
been found qualified as a second lieutenant in the Army, may be com- 
missioned in time of peace in any grade below the rank of major for 
which he is qualified in the Volunteer Army: Provided further, That no 
pay or allowances will be paid to said officers unless they are called 
into active service by an act of Congress. 

Sec. 7. That the National Army, Organized Land Militia, when in 
t! rvice the United States, and the Volunteer Army, when 
nt rized by Congress, shall be subject to the laws, orders, and regu- 
lations governing the Regular Army, in so far as such laws, orders, 
and regulations are applicable to officers or enlisted men whose 
permanent retention in the military service, cither on the active list 
or on the retired list, is not contemplated by existing laws; and no 
distinction shall be made between the Regular, National Army, Organ- 


ized Land Militia when in the service of the United States, and the 
Volunteer Army in respect of promotion or to the conferring upon 


officers or enlisted men of brevet rank medals of honor, certificates 
of merit, or other rewards for distinguished service; nor in respect 
to the eligibility of any officer of said armies or militia for service 
l ny court-martial, court of inquiry, or military commission. 


NEW METHOD OF TRAINING OFFICERS 

It is not men to fight we would need in time of war so much 
as it would be officers to train and lead them. We would have 
untrained men by the thousands, but no leaders. In section 
2 of this bill an ensign corps is provided. This is made up 
of unmarried men between the ages of 21 and 27. They are 
only enlisted for a year, and must be graduates of a standard 
college or university or able to pass an examination prescribed 
by the President. They will be trained by officers detailed 
1 (he Regular Army, and at the end of the year those who 


ave done satisfactory work and are qualified will be examined. 

If they pass this examination satisfactorily, they will be com- 
inissioned for a year as third lieutenants in the Army. At the 
end of this second year they may be examined to fill vacancies 
in the list of second lieutenants, just as candidates from 
civil life are now. If there are not enough vacancies to go 
around, they may be commissioned in the National Army, for 
which provision is made later. This system gives a much 
I 


etter method of working for a commission than does the pres- 
ent habit of enlisting in the ranks of a regular company, where 
Yo per cent of the privates never hope or expect to rise above 


the grade of noncommissioned officer. 
DEFECT Ol THE PRESENT VOLUNTEER SYSTEM, 
Should Congress authorize the calling of volunteers at the 


present time there would be few outside of the service who 
could recruit them, much less train and organize them, and it 
would be weeks before anything could be done, as officers 
would have to be selected and instructed in what to do. The 
task of selecting officers would alone be stupendous, and there 
would be little chance of knowing whether the men selected 
were competent until it would be too late. 

It can easily be shown there is no comparison between the two 
methods. Take an example: Under the system prepared we will 


+ 





troops, and that some of them have been sought out in 


time of peace, commissioned and instructed in examining and | 


determining the qualifications of recruits, also in organizing and 
training them. When Congress calls for volunteers the War 
Department issues the necessary orders and the work begins, 
‘Take the system we now have. Again we will assume that in 
every community there are many men capable of leading troops, 
but few know who they are; certainly not the War Department, 
for it has had no reason to seek them out. When Congress ealls 
for volunteers the War Department is at sea, for it knows no one 
to call upen to recruit and train them. Of course thousands 
will offer their services, but much time will be lost determining 
the fitness of the different applicants. After a time the officers 


assume that in every community there are many men capable of | 
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neste 


needed will be chosen. We will assume they are the same m 
chosen under the first method; yet though the need may be gre; 
little can be accomplished, as the officers will not have been 
structed in their duties. It will be noticed that in both eases y 
have chosen the same men, yet the difference is marked bec; 
in the first case they know what to do, and in the second e¢: 
they do not, which is only natural, for why should a man keep | 
with military training when he has no reason to believe that b 
services will ever be needed or even desired ? 

NEED OF A TRAINED FORCE, 


States are friendly just so long as their interests do not con- 
flict, and no country is justified in determining the size of j 
military force because of these relations. The size of an ar 
should be fixed by a country’s foreign policy, geographical pos 
tion, and its vulnerability to attack. A nation that is not aggres 
sive and its position is such that an attack is improbable d 
not need an army the size of one which is trying to extend 
domain or whose boundaries are open to invasion. We are | 
an aggressive Nation, and are so situated that our neighb 
both north and south are weak, while the ocean lies betwe« 
and the other great powers. Yet we can easily be invaded 
account of the enormous extent of our coast line. The Navy w 
be our chief protection; but it may be swept from the seus 
a combination of two or more great countries. 

In modern times battles are often fought before war is 
clared. If we are ever attacked, plans will be completed 
every detail long before hostilities have begun. Transports y 
be loaded and ready to sail the instant the sea is clear of o 
ships; and when it is, it will not be long before an invasion w 
be attempted. The place selected will naturally be near one 
more of our great coast cities, but out of range of the fi 
guarding them, where, if a landing is made, the fortifications \ 
easily be taken, as there is no protection from the rear. Wit 
coast city in the hands of the enemy and the harbor and d 
at their disposal, a large army can be landed without hindr: 
or delay. : 

To prevent such a catastrophe we must have a trained mo! , 
army of sufficient size. As I have shown, a regular army | 
enough for this purpose is impracticable, and therefore we n 
depend upon trained citizen soldiers to supply the deficie 
To do this we can either use the militia or create a new fi 
under that section of the Constitution that gives Congress 
power to raise and support armies, 

THE PRESENT ORGANIZED MILITIA, 


In framing the Constitution of the United States the mal 
evidently intended that there should be but one naval force 
that to be controlled by the Federal Government. The 
forces were of two kinds, one to be organized and controlled 
Congress and the other, called militia, to be raised by the s 
States. At this time most of the States were sparsely s¢ 
and many contained bands of hostile Indians. Due to thi 
ness of transportation, it wus necessary to have a force at 
disposal to meet any emergency that might arise. The us 
the militia by the Federal Government was also allowed, foi 
Constitution provides that Congress may call them out 
force the law, suppress insurrections and rebellion, and to 1 
invasion. To insure uniformity, it also provides for its trai 
and organization, and also to make laws governing it w 
called into the service of the United States. 

It will be noticed that while Congress may prescribe 
training, the training itself is left to the State. That th 
often neglected is shown by the last report of the head of ; 
Division of Militia Affairs. From the wording of the Con 
tion it can be easily seen that the States have supreme p 
over the militia when it is not in the service of the U 
States, and Congress has no power to enforce them to trai 
even appoint the necessary oflicers. 

In the War of 1812 Congress did not avail itself of the | 
given it by the Constitution to raise and support armies, « 
in a limited extent, but decided to use the State militia inst 
This decision was most unfortunate, as is shown by the hi 
of that time. The militia of that period was composed of 
best men of the land, and their failure can only be charg 
the lack of training given them by the States and the dual 
trol exercised over them by their State and the Federal G 
ment. An order given by one was often revoked by the ct 
and on one occasion Massachusetts and Connecticut refuss 
furnish any militia, while Vermont would not allow th 
leave its boundaries. At another time they refused to « 
Canada, claiming that they could only be used for repelling 
vasion and not for the purpose of invading. 

Due to our experiences in this war and the various Ind 
wars of that period Congress decided at the outbreak of | 
Mexican War to use only such troops as it raised, and the arn) 





to Mexico was compo ed of Volunteers and Reegnuilars. Th 
st between these two wars is startling Li War of 


ictically lost every battle, al ally fought 








1 soil and often outnumbered the enemy, while in the 

ir we won every battle, although the fighting was To make a for of 
1 foreign land and where we were outnumbered on | of should be 1 | 
ision. Strange as it may seem, the experience gained mie rv inst ‘ 

vo wars mentioned was soon forgotten, for at the out- Notion : P 

f the Civil War another attempt was made to use the | tributed. I } L GOO { 

which ended in the di er at Bull Run. Since that | amount corresponds to ete or 
itin has not been used by the Federal Government | war str 

ul and the Volunteer Armies being used in its stead. The o1 t] 

. Organized Militia of to-day, created under the Dick act, | President 

tirely different organization from the militia of former same 1 ctions th: ha . : 

It is better organized, disciplined, and trained, and in | by law for the units of the Regul Army. |] } 

tes New York, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin it has | dor the f ra ‘ ‘ 1 hy rR } 

a high degree of efficiency. However efficient they may | should be perfect] (J | 1 

se is still limited by the provisions of the Constitu- | of the Regular Ai ld b 

y can still refuse to go beyond the border, and the | could | 1 t N \ 

dual control still exists. } Coast . ry is ( 

¢ that other States should follow the example of the | needed « d easily | i 1 f { 

ed and bring their militia up to their standard | aiong the « , 1 

should be decided by the Supreme Court that the } vi l t b I ‘ 

iid be used outside the confines of the United States 1") ( » org: i | 

| still fail to answer the purpose for which they were | ments mounted on m ‘ g ! 
‘ause of the smallness of their number. With | tioned are being used to a g ( \ 

0 of people to draw from, they have not over 120,000 | The Pre nt ould hay ] 

This is due to the unpopularity of the militia service. tro irigades, « dj / 
wn above, the States have absolute control of the]! for t lrill f 
hen not in the service of the United States, and can j } wert wed Is f 

e them to suppress domestic riots and disorders, | CO whethe ‘ ( t ! 

i] the most disagreeable work a soldier is ever called | 2 el { the R 11 i | 
lo know what kind | 7 —* oe 
rformance of this duty necessitates calling them out | Tec¢ rds do not always mak dl gener nd 
e, causing its members to leave their work or business, | U2@er our present system of OW ! { » | ( 

time they can ill afford it. If they remain away any | 2&2 Colon Is should be ay ble for t lut 

f time, they usually lose their salaries, if not their posi- | Colonels of the Regular Army y sh 1 be g 

few employers can afford to have men absent when | CPpertunity m time of peace to show 1 ther they are fit 
rvices are needed, much less pay them while they are | PUl in comm: nd of brigades in time of \ 

It is a well-known fact throughout the militia service To get the best 1 iZ ( 
reanizations have been on strike and riot duty they |ever Mem should know their duties, othery t will be tl 
ny of their members, and the work of enlisting and | blind ding the blind. A ue Held off Lal 

en has to be started anew. should be trained officers of the R \I t sh whe 
I have tried to show that the trained citizen soldiers | CiV'lians are found competent L be 1 
not be supplied by the militia, yet I believe they | ©™¢° 

be given every possible encouragement. It is only fair | In his book Gen Grant ted that if he had had tl 

hould be paid when they reach a prescribed standard | & the outbreak of the Civil W a he \ l have dis 
y, as they keep the military spirit of our people alive, Regular Army and appointed the officer er » Volt 
me of war these organizations will be the nucleus | THis is what the South virtually did during the Civil Wat 
ch we will build our great Volunteer Army. the officers of the old Army joined t Confederacy t 
given commands of regime r hig) 
rE PROPOSED NATIONAI ARMY. early suceesses can he el ‘ { this I it Nort , ' : 
he section of the Constitution giving Congress the | seemed to be prevalent tl rs ( [re 1 
ise and support armies it is possible for them to not be placed over the Volu rf. 3 hat did Vi 
kind of force they may deem necessary. ‘To prop- | commissions got them thr h their St i 
1 this country we need an army of citizen soldiers; sult was that many the re ents and t of t ! 
ilitia is unsuited, Congress could, under the power | and divisions of the Sout! d trained cel er t 
create one of its own—ove that will be absolutely | the North did not. This condition caused Gi 


ntrol. 

hn army should be raised, it should primarily be used 
se of national defense, and only in rare cases should 
uble for other purposes, and then when there is no 
riny on hand. The law creating such an army should 
on this subject, for if it is not it will languish, just 

itia is languishing to-day from the same cause. 
en give their time and energy to perfecting themselves 
itary art they should be paid. No military force will 
e efficient unless they are. The pay of the officers 
large enough for them to provide themselves with 
orms and equipment, but should not be large enough 
an to live on; for if $50 monthly salary is suflicient 
men, it will find many $50 men attempting to obtain 
tion of oflicers for the salary alone, which would be 
te and would be a potent factor in killing an organiza- 
nal of this kind the men needed for officers should 
st in the community, who will serve for the love of 
d not for the few dollars paid as salary. Provided 
jualified, first sergeants, quartermaster sergeants, and 
uld be given pay as in the Regular Army, for if these 
v their duties it will relieve the officers from the burden 
y details and will give them more time to be devoted to 
ining of their men. No company in the Regular Army 
‘long without trained men in these positions, and if it 
their case it is doubly so in the case of citizen soldiers. 


n could also be used ag instructors when they are not 


ree 
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the comments quoted above Crained 
now as they were then, and if a citizen army be t 


to a high degree of efficiency it will be nee t 
field officers men who are learned in the militar 
The Army as here outlined can not be r 1 1d 
or year, but if it is gone at thorough! nd sy 
being explained to the people that it { led f 
the country’s defense and not to quel yt) dd 
ean be raised nd in time w ! | f 


credit to the Nation. Though opp 











large standing Army, our jp ( ( ; 
military spi This is show | { 
schools are tary, t s to 1 ! 
the boy. Im addition, 1 nle o 
in their military titles, whet] ( ‘ | 
The glitter of the unifo1 { 
parade is et dered compl th t Kt 
Army taking part. 

The organizing of tl \ i 4 4 
the men pla on tl duty sl! 1 t ly 
but men of tact The ofl ed s 4 } 
of probity, but should be those who have influenc 


munity. Advantage should be taken of clubs or ors 


already formed, and special effort should be made to ra 

panies among the factories, stores, and shi tl en 

numbers of men. By this method cooperation of « 

as well as employees, would have to be gained. As an « ple, 





sup] we go to Gimbel’s store in New York, and get the head 
of that firm interested, and he encourages his employees to join, 
it being explained to them that the men, except for maneuvers, 
would be ordered out only in great crisis. Say we call the 
company Gimbel’s Light Infantry, a name which the employer, 
as well the employee, would be proud of, just as Col. Astor 
was proud that his name was given the Astor Battery. If this 


could be done in one store, many others would follow suit, and 
would and other large 


we ld have companies at Macy's, Altman’s, 
stores, battalions at the Ford automobile plant and at the 
General Electric Works, while the steel works at Pittsburgh 
and Gary would probably raise regiments 

I know many will say such a course is undignified, but they 
forget that what we are after is men who are willing to serve, 


and that anything that is honorable should be 
plish this purpose. No one would object in time of war if com- 
panies were raised by the great stores or factories throughout 
the country; in fact, they would be lauded to the skies for their 
patriotism; so why may it not be done in time of peace when we 
are preparing for war? 


SPECIAL DETACHMENTS AND STAFF 


OFFICERS. 


whenever it is learned that a man 
for business or pleasure, he should be 
sought out and offered a Such men are bold, the 
kind we want for work of this description. They will be com- 
petent, for when he up this work he either becomes an 
expert or is killed trying. If this were done, instead of having a 
small aviation corps we would have one of respectable size, for 


To continue this organizing, 
is running an aeroplane 


colmmission. 


takes 


most men who go into the business of flying aeroplanes would be 
glad to receive a commission, even although it entailed some 
study of military work. Doubtless most of these men would 


volunteer their services in time of war, but they would not have 
the knowledge required of a military aviator, as they would have 
if their services were obtained in time of peace. In organizing 
regiments of sts a great field would be opened. Men 


motor cyeli 


mounted on these machines would be a great factor in time of 
war. We have none in our Army, yet the Middle West is teem- 
ing with men who could be organized into mounted infantry 


men who ride motor cycles 


are usually 


own them, for they 


regiments. Most 
ean rarely be rented, and they young and fearless, 
t 


as this sport de iot lend itself to the old and timid. In many 
cities they are already organized into clubs, and if it were ex- 
plained to them that they were wanted in the Army, that they 





would be paid for the use of their machines when at maneuvers, 
gana that they would rare y ever be ealled out to suppress riots 
or many would join. If there should not be enough in 
oO to organize a company, enlist what you could, as dis- 
tan n their case is small factor. The cavalry could be or- 
peal | counties given to horse raising, signal troops among 
t raph and wireless operators, engineers from those per- 
Inanently engaged in construction work, and hospital corps from 
the numerous hospital workers. The pay, though small, will at- 
tract many, for $3 to $5 a month added to a man’s salary of 
$50 to $50 per month will mean much. 

a of the great troubles in time of war is to find men 
who are competent and honest enough to inspect the enormous 
umount of clothing, Commissaries, and other sup] ed. 
hes { should be selected in time of peace ed 
in tl National Army, and assigned the worl ; ve 
to perform in time of war. The expert buyer of shoes could 
he ted now, as could the buyer of automobiles, horses, 
wagons, boats, underclothes, and foodstufts. There are hun- 
dreds of competent and honorable men in the country who 
would be glad to have a commission, knowing that they could 
do something for their country in case of need. As it is now, 
if we went to war the work would have to be done by an officer 
who would know little about it and who would be needed else- 
where or be left to men appointed on the spur of the moment, 
who might or might not be honest and competent. 

In time of peace a wonderful transportation corps could be 
organized among the high railroad officials of this country. 
Men who are heads of the trunk-line passenger associations 
could be commissioned as colonels and their assistants in lesser 
grades. In case of war these men could act in a dual capacity, | 
serving the Government and the railroads at the same time 
without ever leaving their desks. In this way the railroad 
system would not be disorganized and better service would be 
rendered the Army. 

EFQUIPMENT AND TRAINING 


Though necessary in the cities, large halls or armories would | 


not be necessary in the country or small towns if each man 
could be issued his equipment like it is done in Switzerland 
or Servia. This we have never done, because we are afraid 


to trust our people for fear of loss or neglect. Probably some 





done to accom- | 
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of it would be lost or neglected, but if the man is made ro. 
sponsible the loss could be made good from his monthly salary 
Unless men are allowed to keep their arms we will never je 
able to organize citizen soldiers in the country, where there are 
thousands of young men willing to join—a field that is pra: 
cally untouched. Many think that nothing can be accomplished 
in this line unless there are enough to form a company. 'T} 
is a fallacy. All that is needed is enough for a squad. Enoueg 
squads in an adjoining locality could be formed together ss 
company for administration. Of course they would be asse 
bled for drill at every opportunity, which might not oc 
until the training or maneuver period. I know objection yw 
be raised that these men will not be properly drilled or 
structed. True, they will know little about company di 
but they could be taught their squad drill and could be giy: 

far better instruction in patrolling, which is one of the m 

important duties of a soldier in time of war and one where | 

initiative and intelligence will be brought into play. Little « 

this kind of instruction can be given companies formed 

cities. Take my own city of Oswego, N. Y., as an exam) 

Here there is a company where practically all the men 

from the urban population, though there are thriving villa 

all around it from which it is impossible to @raw men, d 

entirely to the lack of transportation. If men were allowel 

to keep their equipments, there is no doubt that squads could 

be organized in all of these places. If the company had a 

first sergeant, quartermaster sergeant, and cooks who co 

be sent out at different times to instruct these squads—meet 

at some house or barn nearest the central point—it would 

be long before they would be well trained. It will be seen 

the problem of transportation is simplified, for instead of eig 

men coming to the city it would mean only one man going 

the country. It is not necessary for the troops to have a c¢ \ 
plete supply of uniforms issued them, and all they would 1 

would bea campaign hat, woolen shirt, breeches, leggings. Att 
headquarters of the company there should be kept one pair 

shoes, sweater, two suits underclothes, stockings, pea-j 

overcoat, blankets, shelter halves, and so forth, to be used «i 

ing the training or maneuver period. At the headquarters 

a regiment should be kept the additional tentage and « 

ment; also such additional clothing as would be needed 

campaign. 


CONCLUSION, 
It is realized that this National Army will be lacking n 
in drill and discipline, but it should be as good as the cil 


soldiers of other countries and should be better if we 
an effort to reach the earnest and intelligent men. To ! 
this force a success we will have to cut away much red 


Sut when we have put it into effect, if we ever do, we will 
that a large share in the defense of the country will be t 
by the National Army. 


Facts and Figures on the Food Question. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


OHN R. FAI 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


) 
\ 


> 
\; 


HON. J I 


Ot 


In 


THe Hovusrt or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. , 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 10 ! 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include certain facts 
figures on the food question furnished by the Departme! 
Agriculture to Chairman Lever, of the Committee on Ag 
ture, in response to a resolution offered br me on January 4 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, January 19, ! 
Hfon. LEVER, 
Chairman Committce on Agriculture, House of Representat 

Sir: In anticipation of the adoption of House resolution 701 
third Congress, third session, submitted by Mr. Farr on Jan 
1915, I have had prepared and submit herewith the following 
statements: 


Table I: Production in the United States of corn, wheat, oat 
rye, 1904-1914. 

Table IL: Production of wheat flour, corn meal, rye floui 
preparations of cereals for table food in the United States, 1004 

Table II]: Number of cattle, sheep, and swine in the United 5 
1904-1914. . 

Table IV: Production of various meats in the United States, 


and 1909; and number of slaughtered animals inspected by the | 
States Department of Agriculture, 1904-1915. 

Table V: Estimated consumption, net exports, and _ productio! 
corn, wheat, oats, and rye for the United States, 1904-1914. 
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. VI: Rough estimate of meat consumption in the United States, | TaBier ITI Number of cattle heer by 
1914. , 
VII: Cash prices per bushel for wheat in Chicago, Ill, on} Cc t} a ; ; 
i ensus figure ‘ 910: ot! data at ' . 
business day in December, 1904-1914. | | — s for 1910; aan = ; ut 
nation set forth in these tabular statements cover the ques- : 5 
d in the numbered paragraphs of the resolution, except the | ~ a ee en 
iis department has no data from which it can estimate “ the ‘ 
surplus, if any, of the yield, production, or manufacture, . 
: fe os . eas ’ Year Mile] 
se may be, of each of said articles, after deducting the quantity h ( 
1 in and the quantity exported from the United States, in each ) 
rs from 1904 to 1914, inclusive,” nor is it known where such 
ion can be obtained. Number \ 
R spectfully, CARL VROOMAN, BN a atk 17.4 O00 ; ) 
Acting Secretary Jee ee l y ‘ 
1.—Production in the United States of corn, wheat, oats, and PU Ei Res cuibdnncakcacwscense 19, 794, 00 1 
rye, 1904-1914 Pe Naess cencassiedsadwwkanss ), 968, 00 
. Jan On 1 104 
cures for 1909; other data are estimates of the U. S. Depart jean 1 ay Sees 
Ja tee Rigeeeennecddtekank i , 
me rict : , , ; abe 
< ment of Agriculture.] Apr. 15, 1910 (censu 625) 4 a 178 
Jan. 1, 1911 ), 8 ) ) ) 
Corn. Wheat. Oats. | 1 Rye. PS MOE ena digas ut 00 
| | . eh aaa 20,4 ‘ 
‘ane - | Sa EBs ocancudents 0,7 My ' 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushel Jan. 1, 1915 ....06....cccccce 21,202,000 1 
2,467,481,000 | 552, 100, 000 | 894,596,000 |} 27,242,000 | - 
2,707,994, 000 | 692,979,000 953, 216,000 2s, 486, 000 TABLE IV. Preduction of various meats in t] ] 
2,927,416, 060 735,2 61000 964,905, 000 33,375,000 1999, and number of slaughtered ai § ispe 
2 592,320,000 | 634,087,000 | 754, 443,000 | 31, 5 36,000 | States Department of Agriculture, 1904-1914 
2, 668,651,000 664,602, 600 807,156,000 | 31, , 000 - 
2,552, 189,630 | 683,379,259 | 1,007,142,980 | 29, satan ' s 
2,885, 260,000 } 635, 1 21,000 } 1,186,341,000 | 34,897,000 We t dressed car c f 
sameiotoets 2,531, 488,000 | 621,338,000 922,298,000 | 33,119,000 Census. (Covers only wholesale é 
ne oe ee 3,124, 746,000 | 730,267,000 | 1,418, 337,000 | , 664,000 Year - a 
inaaemude 2, 446, 988, 000 | 763,380,000 | 1,121, 768,000 | 381,000 _ 
iit | Se te ae po naeee | Cattle | Calve | iH 
Production of wheat flour, corn meal, rye flour, and prepara- 
of cereals for table food in the United States, 1904-1913 Pound I P. ] 
- 19M 4, OUF 4,877 (161, 1 M48 \ 
| Wheat flour. ; 1909 1,409 422 1,o 
| : > : yminy 
| Corn meal, | Rye flour, | ee z 
| rotal< United United eas 
\ | l ee es ivate e States States [ a Nur er of ere p 
State ! . — | States | ul en 
{ tes for nsSus. nsus. | 7 
Census. 13 ites for | Vensu Vonmnt Censu Yearending | 
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of corn meal to be the product of 4 bushels of corn. 
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| VI.—I h estimate of meat cor tion in the United States, | higher up will “ guarantee” these debentures or bonds and sell 
| / ther un the open market. They will draw a.much 
f 1 ( ter . eas Is | p terest than farmers are now paying. At least. it 
the I ( for 1904 and | C ed that by this system of affiliation and gua: 
the tf t of the inspected | the securities will be salable in the money markets b: 
at i eke . iat ~~ | rates of interest much lower than farmers are now fore 
pay when acting singly and alone. 
Ba | Both bills limit the profits of the county, State, and « 
} mat N e : |} banks to a very modest amount and provide that all e: \ 
pl am | pr fits shall go into a fund to reduce the interest charg 
-| the farmers borrowing through the system. To that ext 
Vf M nde, } is «a mutual benefit association. s0th bills provide th : 
. 12 ae farmers themselves may own stock in the local bank, and ; 
19 999 | the local banks combined shall own the stock in the 48 § 
15,4900 | banks, and the 48 State banks shall own the stock in tl 
17.9 I AK) 16 OO central bank. 
‘ : ak All the Government has to do with the matter in the o1 
! 15,300 | is to authorize by law the organization of the land-m 
; 16,400 | Danks and to exempt its debentures or bonds from the pay 
6’ 500 3 ,) | of taxes, and in the other case it provides that the Gover 
shall buy a limited quantity of the land-mortgage bonds 
ries tive esti- | Year, in order to lend Government sanction to the plan in ¢ 
informa- | way as to encourage other investors to buy the bonds. 
| The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has 
i Pom ih a's ae a ably upon his bill, which varies from the others in that lx 
| titen shoes tar Macdec aa ae ea lil., on the | vides that the county and State banks and the central | 
Reabtee ae ns : B tin. Chi two, IIL | Shall be cut out and the Government shall undertake to | 
ies : . |} the borrower and the lender together and shall guarant ‘ 


Ni ‘ ee | loan made to the farmer. The Caraway bill provides tha 
V ( wheat, cash. farmer desiring a loan may apply to the local postmaster, w) | 


| 

| shall appoint a committee to appraise the land. After tli 

ernment is satisfied as to the value of the land, based uj 

| report of the postmaster and this committee, and is satistir 
- Pree epee os to the title, based upon an abstract furnished by the ap} 

| 

| 

| 

| 





the Government offers to guarantee the desired loan and 
it on the market. 


) The Caraway bill provides that no one except an actu 
a ae a. oe eo oy | dent upon the land shall have this aid of the Government 1s 
Doc. 1 x) | 4 | 106 1.07 | cutting out absentee landlords and speculators. It pr eS 
DRS INN occ nest ncaasac 3h | 96 | 1.06 1.08 | against consolidation of lands in the hands of speculators 
7 : oA 1 = a. ae | ing low-interest-bearing Government-guaranteed loans, by ! 
i 1 1914 1. 138 1.153 aK 1.174 | ing such loans immediately due and payable when lands b 
ih | __s{|: more than a certain amount shall fall into the hands of on 
No quotatic On Dee. 26, 1907, quoted $1.10 @ $1.12, The Caraway bill has much to its credit. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Patten] spoke it 
: 5 ingly, but cautioned us that we ought not to expect too 
Rural Credits. from any rural-credit system. He said no miracles wo 
wrought. He said lower interest rates might be obtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS probably would be, by such a law as that proposed in th: 
Oo} Fletcher bill, to which he seemed to give his preferen 
7 : eb a distinguished minority leader [Mr. MANN] asked the gent 
[] () N ‘ A 2 \\ - L A if I: Kh R | y ; from New York [Mr. Patren] if it would be practical t 
; ces ' the Government guarantee the payment of the securitie 
OO} OREGON, 
by whatever system of land mortgages may be adopt 
minority leader [Mr. MANN] said he was sure many peo} 
oe ne ne eT | be glad to invest in securities so guaranteed, if | aying 5] 
Se ees eee 9 a i} and many others would be glad to so invest if the securit 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much | interest of 54 per cent. The gentleman from New York d 
terest to the many speeches that have been made upon the | seem to think that the Government should guarantee tl 


> 
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subject of rural credits during tl general debate upon the | ment of the securities, but should only go as far as is pr 
A iltural appropriation bill. As no actual legislation upon | in the Moss-Fletcher bill. 

this sul t is contemplated by Congress for at least several | To my mind it is very doubtful whether the farm: 
months to come, gentlemen are now, of course, merely express- | going to get much lower rates of interest than they 
ing their views. It seems, also, that quite a number of gentle- | getting through either the Moss-Fletcher bill or the B 
] have introduced bills providing for rural credits, some of | Hollister bill. ‘They would get lower rates of interes 
whicl re su 1 to ] e at least tl l approval of the | the Caraway Dill, cutting out the profits of the com 
nd t md f whi 1 rt t { individual | series of land-mortgage banks altogether and placing the 





of the Meml introd ne the ( | gage securities upon the market guaranteed by the Gove1 
| Moss-Fletcher bill, for exai e, ls hot only supposed to It must be apparent that in no case is the farmer goi 
t the views of the administration, | is suid to have the | given much help, unless the Government does somethi 
royal of the “comiission” that went to Europe in 1918 to | than merely authorize the organization of land-mortgas 
‘ to the question of rural credits the: The Bulkley- | The farmers could organize such banks without an act 
lt s bi goes a little further and provides that the Fed gsress, at least in each State. I very much fear that 
( Government shall lend its aid by purchasing a limited | pense of all the intervening land-mortgage banks, ex 
‘ int the farm-mortgage debentures each year, thereby giv- | from Washington to every township and county in the | 
ing other investors confidence in the system | would be so heavy as to increase rather than diminish t} 
There is not a great deal of difference between the Moss- | ent cost of farm loans, unless, indeed, the debentures o1 


Mletcher bill and the Bulkley-Hollis bill. Both bills contem- | should ultimately be sold with a guarantee of the Gove! 
plate the organization of one local land-mortgage bank in each | that they would be paid. 


county, one State land-mortgage bank in each State, and one| And if the Government is going to guarantee that the f 
central land-mortgage bank, all of these banks to be affiliated | will pay his loan to the private lender when due, why § 
together in one system. The local bank is to loan direct to the | not the Government make the loan direct? In the latter 


rmer and take a first mortgage, and upon a group of these | the Government would be getiing the profits of the loan, ul 


M01 s to issue debentufes or bonds. The affiliated banks | no added responsibility. It seems to be contemplated that | , 












——$—$—_$_$—$_$—_—_—$— - — 
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ill be made, even when guaranteed by the Government, 
5 to 54 per cent interest. If that be true, the Govern- 
d make millions in profits per year by making the loans | 
r the Government can borrow all the money it desires | 
er cent. | 
ie reasons here given, I favor a law providing for direct | 
ent aid to the farmers in the matter of rural credits. 
years I have had a bill pending here which so provides. 


vs even further than this and provides that the Gov- | 


shall issue gold Treasury notes against the farm mort- 
d by it, thereby saving to the Government the necessity 


would yield enough profits to the Government each year 
a trunk line of railroad from New York to San Fran- 


Zealand is already loaning direct to the farmers at 1 per 
excess of the rate at which the New Zealand Govern- 
| borrow in the open market, and it has been found that 
r cent margin has accumulated millions of profits in the 

isury of New Zealand. 
\ a can at least do as well as New Zealand. We should 
hamed to profit by the example of that country. One of 
test reforms, the Australian ballot, was borrowed only 2 
ago from New Zealand’s sister colony of Australia. 
sh member of Parliament, the Hon. J. R. Macdonald, 


wing the money it loans to the farmers. This latter | 


aid that New Zealand had avoided a serious Socialist | 


. iuse Mr. Seddon had led the Liberal Party into the | 
S tic fold. I presume the law for direct loans to farmers 


ff the provisions to which Mr. Macdonald referred. 
is socialistic, what of it, if it is a success and if it 
the farmers lower rates of interest and at the same 
s a profit to the Government? If our Government is 
le to act as fiscal agent and hold these securities than 
vate corporation, why not let our Government serve 


re ready to lay down our lives for our Government | 


war, and our children will be equally as patriotic, 
let the Government do something for us in time of 


is that no one would be hurt by direct Government 
the farmers except the big money loaners of Wall 
s ut the Wall Street crowd have great political power, 
re now carrying on a propaganda to defeat genuine 
credits in America. In my opinion, they will not 
we, the common people, have one of the biggest 
r hands we have had for some time. I call upon all 
triotie men and women to help in this fight. It will 
eral years, and the backslide toward standpattism of 
ber will encourage the money power to renewed 
efeat a genuine rural-credit law. 
ter of credits is one of the least understood ques- 
world. In America, for example (and the same is 
oportion in all other countries), we have a per capita 
medium, gold, silver, and paper, of $35 per person, 
010,000 in the United States. Yet, the farmers and 
owners alone have borrowed $8,000,000,000, or nearly 
our total stock of money. How is it possible? It 
e by loaning the same dollar over and over again. 
ted that every dollar in the United States is now 
east S times. The bankers are simply walking on a 
| the time with a balancing 
and loans on the other. They are supposed to bal- 
other. But as for actual cash no bank in the United 
d pay anything like the amount of its deposits if 
suddenly to do so. 
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pole, deposits being | 


| he was found teaching for a short time; then, re 


mercial banks are making the cash of America work | 


in order that they may collect interest eight times 
dollar. Then when the slightest flurry comes they 


| available loans and times get hard. No matter | 


property you have you can’t get money in such a 


»h 


inkers pronounce as “economically unsound” any | 


1 proposes to give to our Government the power to | 
‘ultural asset currency. Such currency would be | 


real estate of double the value of every dollar put 
would be the soundest meney in the world. It would 
ur present financial stringency, and would prevent 
‘biuty of a stringency in the future. It would not 
cheap money” as they claim, but every dollar would 
1 by property of double value to guarantee its re- 
in gold upon demand. It would have the effect of 
‘ much larger volume of money it is true, but it would 
te a dollar of fiat money or of “cheap money.” 
money power ridicules any such system as I here pro- 
id we are idiots enough to be influenced by their ridicule. 


t 





They have made us believe that any such system would ruin the 
country for all time to come. All property would vanish, and 
we would be left in a cold, desolate world without f 
shelter. 

The money power says that all we need is to have “« 


fidence” in their present system of credits. By th \ 
they are collecting interest eight times on every dollar in ex 
‘nee, and meantime are keeping us in such a continual strain 


that we are constantly threatened with panies. T 

the “ wildcat” system, and ours is the sound, busi \ 
tem. But they have the newspapers with which to preach to 
our brethren the beauties of their system, and we must depend 
upon the schoolhouse or street-corner meetings. But we 
going to win inside of the next four years. It is in the 
The American people have suffered in financial and indust: 
bondage long enough. 

The money power may succeed in getting a makeshift ru 
credit law passed within the next few months, hoping thereby 
close the question. But when the people get a majority in tl 
House and in the Senate any such makeshift law will soon | 
replaced with a genuine direct-aid rural-credit law I should 


regret to see the farmers of America enslave themselves to the 
money power for 30 years under any pretended rural-credit law, 


if such a one should be passed, and I do not believe that 
American farmers will be foolish enough to do so. The pending 
bills provide for mortgages of that length of time, and we had 
better think well before we lend our assistance to such a law, 
and the farmers had better think twice before they tie up the 
selves and their heirs and assigns to Wall Street under 
mortgages. A better day and better terms are comi! 
very long. 

They say the “commission” that went to Europe in 1913 
found land-mortgage banks existing there similar to the ones 
now proposed here. That is true, but it is also true that the 
peasants of Europe are owned body and soul by the money 
lending classes, just as our land-tilling population will be in 
this country if they enter into any 30-year loans for “ credit” 
from the money power at high rates of interest under any make 


I 
1 
il 


\ 
r |} a 
if Delo 


| shift rural-credit law. 


The Late Representative Bremner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 

In tne Hovse or RepresentATIVES, 


Sunday, January 24, 1915, 


On House resolution 711, 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, on “ fair Seotland trand 
away up on the North Sea, we go back only to the year 187 
when “ Bos” BREMNER was born; he came of sturdy and steady 
fisher folk. His short life period is replete with the ki 
struggles which only the truly brave and heroic character 
make successfully. 

When RogsertT BREMNER was a lad his father « g 
Canada, and the young son’s work began as a 


village school; after some years in the high and 


the practical, he mastered the carpentering trade na iter ¢ 
gaged as an electrical worker. Ripe with theoretical and 
tical experience, it is not surprising that in his ney 
he very soon found himself in the forerank of editors, and 
friends paid him a high tribute when they sought 

varied and splendid talents by electing him to represe 
Congress. 


It was not my good fortune to know Mr. Brey 


entered this House, but my first impress of Hi \ Ol 
never to be forgotten. I beheld the cow of al 

fering all the tortures that physical pair i inflict, and I 
over and above the expression of physical distress th rare 
| smile revealing a nobility of character, intelligence, pat 

and even sympathy which told me that I had met an : 
strong, and loyal brother worthy of the friendship and love 
his colleagues and countrymen. His wonderful patience and 





sublime fortitude in the very face of death can be dwe 
with only admiration and envy by the legion of his friends 

It is not given us to understand why he, who was so full of 
energy and courage, should be called away. We can only realize 
















































204 


the s of his companionship which was dear to us, the loss to 
the community to which he was so useful, and the loss to those 
whose heartbreaking grief we hesitate to intrude upon. 

















































































































You shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If w uld push ajar the gates of lif 
And stand within, and all God's workings see, 
We could int rpret all this doubt and stri 
And tor eg 1 mystery could find a ke 


The President’s Indianapolis Speech. 


EN TENSION OF REMARKS 


N. SIMEON D. FESS 


OF 


’ 
OnIoO, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 23, 19165. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, as a principle I do not believe in 
the practice of gen l riticism of the Executive, either on the 
floor of Congress or outside. I bave feit that the head of the 
N n should command ‘h regard as would be proof against 
offensive criticism. I 1 convineed that too great a freedom is 





exercised against our public servants, and therefore hesitate to 
assume the role of the critic. 


I would not at this time make 
these observations upon this, in many ways, very remarkable 
peech were I not persuaded that the conviction has been 
steadily growing upon the country for nionths that the Presi- 
dent was not respecting his position as the President of all the 
people, but rather the head of a party. His public utterances 


have been invariably severely partisan. 
delphia, when he honored the city and the occasion with his 
presence and by an address clothed in faultless English, of 
which he is a past master, he seized upon the occasion to make 


Last July, at Phila- 


a severely partisan speech, notwithstanding one-half of the in- 
vited guests representing Congress on that occasion did not 
belong to his party. 


The President’s partisan 


attitude as displayed in his Indian- 


fn is speech, in which he reminds the public he speaks as a 
historiin rather than as a politician, relieves all Republicans 
from further embarrassment from at least calling attention to 


some of the remarkable statements of this recent utterance. 

the speech has cleared up some things for the public. The 
Baltimore platform is to have no binding effect on the one-term 
plank. It removes all doubt of his candidacy in 1916. This in- 
tention was specifically couched in his challenge: 

| e may come a time when the American people will have to judge 
whether I know what I am talking about or not. But at least for two 


J more I am free to think that I do, with a great comfort in immu- 
nit n the time being. 





Aside from this specific announcement the general tenor of his 
words and setting of the day can point to no other purpose. 
Hlis reference to the independent voter is suggestive. This ele- 
ment of the electorate is important. The President hesitated to 
inflate him, but was compelled to recognize him “as my boss.” 

lis bidding the independent come in out of the cold to bask 
in the warmth of Democratic favor, probably Executive pa- 
tronage, has the pull of a magnet. His call to the patriot in 
his appeal, “I do not love any party any longer than it con- 
tinues to serve the continued and immediate pressing needs of 
America. I have been bred in the Democratic Party, but I 
America a great deal more than I love the Democratic 
Party,’ would ring truer had it not been on such partisan 
plane. 


This appeal to the independent voter 


love 


the irregular in party 


affiliation—his touring the city with Mr. Taggart, the erstwhile 
national Democratic chairman and the regular of the regulars, 
these two items taken together ought to be well understood 


from an Indiana standpoint. 

Whether the one-term plank will play any part in the choice 
of standard bearer is a matter of future development and not 
Executive intention. Patronage is a powerful lever, but 
there have been times when machinery became top-heavy and 
crashed under its own weight. Surely if the President desires 
he will head the party in 1916. Why not? Is he not the Demo- 


present 





cratic Party? However, the solidarity of which the President 
speaks is but a wish which is somewhat clouded by the symp- 
toms of a feud so apparent, both in what he said and what is 


observed in Congress, especially the Senate. His felicitating 
the country that he does not need to lie awake at night wonder- 
ing what the two Indiana Senators were going to do must bea 
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rather painful reminder to others not from Indiana that hie 
nights are broken by some Senators who choose to do their 
thinking, or at least seem to act independently. His assur 
that the Democratic Party “will not allow any enemy to by 
its ranks,” and his declaration that “this country is not 
to use any party that can not do continuous and consist 
teamwork,” are most significant when supplemented by the 
warning that— 

If any group of men should dare to break the solidarity 
Democratic team for any purpose or from any motive, theirs w 
a most unenviable notoriety and responsibility which will bring; 
bitterness to them. 

Can any doubt be entertained of the author’s meaning w 
says, “If a man will not play in the team, then he doe 
belong to the team.” 

Men have been taken off the team and sent to the | 
when some order has been disobeyed or when some om 
bled the ball, and so have men been read out of the party 
they refused to follow the head. These enemies refer to | y 
recalcitrants, not to members of the opposition party, for the 
men who refuse to do teamwork are in the party which | 
the team in the field, over which the captain has control. 

The imminence of a fued is apparent. The President's }an- 
guage is militant. His phraseology is redolent with com 
His tones are of the drum and trumpet. In the first fey 
graphs of the address appear such phrases as “our sinews 
*‘ moral powder,” “ compelling influences,” “in fighting ea: ' 
“ready to fight,” and his reference to the Jackson method. His 
familiarity with this country’s history and his admiratio: 
Gen. Jackson’s type enable him to pursue a course tow: 


| Senate with such moral inspiration as may be supplied by this 


patron saint. 

The general enforced the law, but only as he underst i 
not as the courts interpreted it. He ordered his Cabinet to do, 
and when such men as McLean or Duane questioned his 


stitutional authority, he removed them and appointed his 
“kitchen cabinet.” He even exerted his authority over his 
official family. 

When Mrs. Calhoun and other ladies of the official f 


hesitated at first, and at last declined to receive a wife of 
fellow Cabinet member, the general simply commanded tl 
they must receive her. His wish when spoken became 
When Congress sent him bills which he did not like ne 
close of the session, he both refused to sign and return 
simply pocketed them, to allow them to die by adjouri 
within 10 days of adjournment, and hence his famous “| 
veto.” When the Senate declined to confirm appointments 
upon which he insisted, he simply permitted the matter to | 
until adjournment, when he made recess appointments. ‘Ti 
most famous recess appointment in our history was the cas 
of his appointing his great favorite, Martin Van Buren, as 
minister to England. Van Buren went to assume his d 
When the Senate came into session a vote on confirmati 
sulted in a tie, leaving the casting vote to the Vice Presi 
It seemed the irony of fate when Calhoun, the Vice Preside! 
cast the casting vote of rejection, and compelled the f 
President to return home. 

While the country knows that President Wilson is a xr 
admirer of the qualities of Gen. Jackson, it also knows s 
many of his qualities of will power, and in consequence is })! 
pared to view with much interest the imminent feud, 


difference can be so styled, between him and the Senate, ss 
the latter surrenders its function, as the House has done, 

is hardly credible. The President’s keen partisanship, as dis 
played in this speech and observed in his administration s 


no parallel save Jackson. This is a matter with him of 

ical theory as well as governmental practice. It appears it his 
political writings and is confirmed by his acts. He aims to 0? 
the real head of his party, and as such feels the respons ty 


for its policy, and is the most ardent party man since the 
thirties. 

When some of us objected to the Federal Reserve bo: 5 
provided in the reserve act upon the ground that it wo 
come a partisan board, protestations of administration k S 
were loud and virulent against any man who would s+ est 
such a possibility. Notwithstanding the President was 8 
to find in our great country but one man out of the seve! 0 


was not a voter in his party; and had the Senate bee! 

servient on behalf of Jones, the board would have had ho | 
who was not a Democrat. That smacks of the Jackson + “1 
policy. If there can be a greater danger than partisan ¢ 
of the banking powers, I know it not. In the address ! 
forms the country that, speaking as a historian, the Rep! : 
Party had not a new idea for 30 years. This may explain his 
failure to avoid partisan bias. Evidently the President co™ 
gratulates himself that his ideas of the “ new freedom,” whe 
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that means; “ psychological business conditions,” whatever | end just as the order is given, without fumbling, hold their 
eins: “emancipation of credit,’ whatever that means; | places to the end of the game. No one knows this better th: 
tion of peace,” whatever that means; and “ watchful | the captain. It is no idle figure with him. But this conception 
’ the meaning of which everybody knows, are his justi- | of the relation of the Executive and the Congress may be a new 
of his reference to the Republican Party as moribund. | idea to the President, wise or otherwise. It is but an app 
reminds one of another author of whom the world has | tion of his theory as frequently expressed The Re ) 
J. “A book is a book, whether there is anything in it or | minority, which refuses to be disciplined by this captain of au 
i admirers of the President will keenly regret this out- | opposing team, are either misguided, blind, o1 
hich reflects no credit upon its author. | The most preposterous utterance of thi 
| 





sfortune is augmented by his emphasis that he does not | very unlike the words of a nation’s Chief Executiy 
is a politician, but as a historian.” Neither egotism nor lowing, spoken in reference to members of a great | 
e is a trait of mind that the average citizen of this | gave to this Nation the greatest era of national we , 
ie would look for in the President of the Nation. While | to history. The three men who deigned to raise a voice 




















A hh 
itry will readily concede to the head of a great party | Senate against the President's ship-purchasing bill yw 
it to be partial to his party in his administration of | LopGEr, and Burton. All of these had spoken a few d 

will not excuse the dogmatist who presumes to repre- to January 8S. I am anxious to know 
only progress in this great Nation. belong—misguided, blind, or ignorant. 
the 30 years to which he referred the country under | Who commissioned them, a minority, a 
n leadership buried the free-silver 16-to-1 dogma and | {Ney will be ino Breit ity of that arent body tea Geen 
ied upon a sound basis the gold standard. It undertook | cedure which makes it possible for a minority to defy the N. 
leted the Panama Canal, the most gigantic work of | these gentlemen are now seeking to defy the N 
© ever attempted. It did this by drawing upon the | eae aeaae Lar coal ar a eit oe 
ids, necessitating an issue of but one-half the bonds | pusiness and friends of America will be badly disered Lil 
i for the work. | ceed. es Ae 
ed a new Cuba and a new Philippine civilization, and | te ere SO ee an thas they could ene pon 
steps to develop the commerce of the Orient by ac- | tisans and succeed. But I am no 
Hawaiian Islands. It inaugurated the policy of | of them are n ided; s 
rid lands by irrigation and safeguarding the vast | ‘smorant. I would rather pray fot 1 tl 
3; for the benefit of the people. | Another new idea of legislation or method o 
conserved the public health by pure-food legislation | appreciated by Republicans is found in the follow D 
argement of the Public Health Service. It has fos- | The Democrats have heard the R — 
\ eressive development of the Nation’s productive abil- | Way i. whee 0 aa a ne cues some Che f ; 
reation of the Departments of Commerce and Labor, Fe or tn cies tific to put additional profits into the 
rging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- | are already getting the greater part t! 
deal with regulation of rates and safety appliances. | exceedingly: Sclentite viiege 
rged the various research departments, such as the vee . ee 
t of Agriculture, the Bureau of Mines, and the Hiaek “etek cael nee 1 do not care t 
Standards, all of which are proving the wisdom of ane to stop it. But if by 4 , 
ers. It authorized the Monetary Commission, whose mean adjustment to the actual trade cond . Am : 
tions served as a basis of the Federal reserve act. } world—then I am with them; and I want to li their atte 
| the Bureau of Corporations, which developed into the | shone “a A. ae 4 ul 4 Uy Rave not 
' Trade Commission, in accordance with the recom- | yery thing. We were at pains to see that 
of a Republican President and a Republican plat: | The President here asserts that tl rift ission 
It developed the postal savings bank and the parcel vided in the Trade Commission pill. 
It built up an effective Navy and provided an Army <i It is well understood the Democratie Party 1 leaders vy 
lefense, but still cultivating the fruits of peace. It has | against such a commission, especially did Cx. ( M 
30 years fostered such productive ability in the | UNDERWOOD, and FIrzGERALD oppose it the Sixty-third ¢ 
stry that no country has experienced in the history | cress, Did the President in his seeing “-t > wom 
i. During the last 30 years the Nation’s wealth has | there” surreptitiously inject a joke to th v to d e 
d, in which all had a share. the party leaders into : dopt ng what t We] | 
| over to Woodrow Wilson the country in its acme of | t92 Or did he antic ipate what a future Republican ¢ 
It left him a Nation with all its labor employed at | would do. create a tariff commission? In eith » ta 
all its capital invested at reasonable profit, a reve- | method of legislation one of the new ideas of w] the R 
that kept our industries going, and raised sufficient lican Partv knows nothing. and is the 
run the Government, without resorting to direct | methods from the head of the Nation? 
the people. It left a balance in the Treasury of The truth about it is the tariff com 
, which is reduced to but a little over $40,000,000, | gor in the trade bill The ovlv provision 
arly $30,000,000 is made up of subsidiary coin, and | gorejen trade is the followi! ve 
deficit of much over $100,000,000 promised by the thy To investigate from time to ti aad 
> year. foreign countries where associations bination 
S may not be new to our President, but at least | facturers, mer poem De aEmerees OF OMG: 
‘e preferred to his “ New Freedom” as the country | jee ony coe ag align ge hme 
day. Old though they may be, yet they are not to be Che chihd work. of & tasttl commis 
hen viewed in the light of the new ideas of the pres- ninth, comin edn sealed eomel 
1 r offee » foreign trade of the United Stat | 
new ideas the President has voiced, that of his | ee ye Mw jiadinal oe 
t to his justification of heckling business is the 1) mestic ‘Com ree. Whether trusts ip 
ug. He assures the country that “there is noth- | 4. coos or not is important to know, but that 
with business except a state of mind,” and then | “hyo tariff commission goes bevond mer 
solation : “TIT never was in business, and therefore chief purpose is to oatl hes data upon wi 
f the prejudices of business.” Control of business | based coverin » the subi s of 
ider the leadership of one who was never in business, in thelr vetation, to iene Secnadine hah ech + 4 
lice, This is one of the new ideas of Democracy, forth ” * Pee on eee ; 
!, which the Republican Party can not boast of. The President ia not hapoy in b 
what a team means when I see it, and I know what | yotning the meetior =iith thentnes d 
nh of a team must have if he is going to win. It is that the ‘ne : ¢] s ana a onl ae 
re with me.” This expresses another new idea of but ane on ae ale 
as now led, which the Republican Party may not | ” ies ti caieitaieed Gin nae 
lhe captain makes up the line. He places the play- | ming. I understand that. 
3 this man off and places that man on; he orders | olis is working now upon the motto, “I 
he gives the signals. If Oscar is to make a skin | now.” That ype : 
captain informs him by signal; if Claude fumbles, caatemd ai aed oom on : aller 
‘rhaps Finis, will take his place. If Champ plays | sure of that as I can be, because I have t 
s because the captain places him there. If he flukes | Know. I never was in busing and therefore | 
+ the ball, he will be penalized. The men who do not se comes an I mane ea is gt ge tg ; 
Captain awake at night, because they play guard orf | men who did know, and their counsel ik uniform, and 1 that is n i 
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in America now is to believe in the future; and I can assure you as 
one of those who speak for the Democratic Party that it is perfectly 
safe to believe in the future, 

Such dogma can appeal only to one who has not felt the legal 
obligation of a contract which the law requires the obligor to 
satisfy. It will not pay the rent, the interest, the insurance 
that come due to-morrow. It will not employ the 4,000,000 
men out of employment, nor shorten the bread line, nor lessen 
the number of soup houses. It will not relieve the distress so 
prevalent in every city of the land. Soft and honeyed words | 
ure poor substitutes for hunger and cold. 

After months of congratulation, first on the state of the coun- 
try, assured of unheard-of prosperity on its way, the President 
repeats on January 8 what he said to the representative em- 
ployers of labor in my own State when they called upon him: 
“Nothing the matter with business, merely psychologic state.” 
Soon after giving this consolation the editors of his native State 
were assured that a revival of business was on the way. Then, 
again, the country was assured that business was looking up. 
Advanced publicity agents insisted that a wonderful era un- 
heard of in the Nation’s life is near; but now we have it that 
business is not bad, the country only thinks it is; men are not 
out of employment, they only think they are; children are not 
hungry, public soup houses are not real, the longest bread lines 
in our history are purely imaginary. If this be the explanation, 
then why his proposed Democratic bureau of employment for 
the unemployed? 

Sometimes when I look abroad, my friends, and see the great mass of 
struggling humanity on that continent, it goes very much to my heart 
to see how many men are at a disadvantage and are without guides and 
helpers. Don’t you think it would be a pretty good idea for the Demo- 
cratic Party to undertake a systematic method of helping the working- 
men of America? There Is a very simple way in which they can help 
the workingmen. If you were simply to establish a great Federal em- 
ployment bureau it would do a vast deal; by the Federal agencies which 
spread over this country men could be directed to those parts of the 
country, to those undertakings, to those tasks, where they could find 
profitable employment. The labor of this country needs to be guided 
from opportunity to opportunity. We proved it the other day. 

There is one bureau of employment that this country should 
foster—American industry. If we would open our mills to 
American workingmen instead of our markets to European- 
labor-made goods the problem of unemployment would be solved. 
Those who have studied the President’s past utterances are 
somewhat surprised. Only a mind of keenly socialistic convic- 
tions could justify a policy of displacing American labor, by pre- 
ferring a foreign product, thus closing up American industrial 
establishments, on the ground that a Federal bureau of employ- 
ment can and should care for the unemployed. Wise policy 
would concern itself with helping to keep men employed rather 
than finding employment for them after depriving them of it. A 
removal of the cause is better than experimenting with effects. 
Prevention in this, as in all other cases, is better than cure. The 
President makes a very suggestive comment on the business 
situation that will not be overlooked by the public: 

I want to ask the business men here present if this is not the first 
January in their recollection that did not bring a money stringency for 
the time being because of the necessity of paying out great sums of 
money by way of dividends and other settlements which come at the 
first of the year? 1 have asked the bankers if that happened this year, 
and they Say, ‘No; it did not happen; it could not happen under the 
Federal reserve act.” 

There is universal agreement that banks are not embarrassed 
by the necessity of supplying money to pay dividends. While he 
is in error in his maxims of money rates, he is right in his 
statement. The industries which have not been compelled to 
pass their dividends are few. The widespread distress in indus- 
trinl centers has no parallel. It is difficult to understand the 
source of choler so prevalent in this administration against all 
men who have had success in the business world. The time 
was when our country held up to the youth of the land the men 
and women of achievement. These have little standing in this 
administration. To-day we see this class penalized... If any suc- 
is won, the winner must at once have the searchlight 
turned upon him. Success in business indicates some advantage 
somewhere. Lord Macaulay years ago declared that in America 
would come the time when the man who walked would deny 
the right of his neighbor to ride. While we have not reached 
that stage yet, many symptoms of its approach are visible. 

This may be the manner in which the President has cleared 
the decks for the service of its business. 

The Democratie Party does know how to serve business in this coun- 
try. and its future program is a program of service. We have cleared 


cess 


the decks. We have laid the lines now upon which business that was 
to do the coun‘ry harm shall be stopped and an economic control which 
was intolerable shall be broken up. We have emancipated America, but 
America must do something with her freedom. 


The Underwood bill is one of the steps of freedom of which he 
What are its symptoms? Prices going higher, domestic 
enterprise paralyzed, foreign trade crippled, deficiency in the 
Treasury of over $60,000,000 in spite of the war tax. The only 


speaks. 
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remedy is an issue of bonds, another war tax, or revision of tha 
tariff. In the face of these stubborn facts, we hear of the 
Democratic Party serving business. ; 

The Clayton bill is another step, the measure which instead 
of encouraging enterprise compels honest business men to he 
more concerned about keeping out of the penitentiary than to 
conduct a business on a profitable basis, without whick no } 
ness can be conducted. 

Of all utterances, those pertaining to Mexico are most disap. 
pointing. Reference to the Mexican policy was purely political 
Some of the Republicans of this Congress took the position 
from the very outset that in a foreign complication all party 
lines should be eliminated. Some of us urged upon this floor 
that criticism should cease because steps of war had been tuken 
and a united front should be presented against the enemy. 

Most of us had questioned the steps as wholly unwarr: nted 
which had led to that situation. Republican Members sup- 
pressed their criticisms when it would have been Political 
capital to do otherwise. That did not mean they condoned 
the mistakes of this administration. Few Americans coylq 
justify the head of our Nation giving orders to a neighboring 
country as to who should be or not be its head. The President 
said to Congress, when he appeared in person, “ Huerta must 
go.” He had already said in case of an election in Mexico 
“Huerta must not be a candidate.” He acted upon inform, ion 
not given to the public. To make sure that Huerta must zo 
he attowed his enemies to purchase munitions of war, and gave 
them such moral courage as would come from a virtual alliance 
with the forces of Villa. He asked Congress to support him 
in his policy, without giving reasons, and before Congress gaye 
its consent he landed at Vera Cruz, which was an act of war. 
It is pertinent to ask, Why this? But we get no response. 
Whether it was done to prevent the landing of munitions for 
Huerta or to compel a salute to our flag, it matters little. for 
both were unsuccessful. The munitions were landed at an- 
other port, and the flag was not and will not be saluted, not- 
withstanding the loss of a score of American citizens and 
least 200 Mexican citizens. Members of Congress, reilizing 
that the war power was a function of Congress rather than of 
the Executive, were asking what of the future. After Huert 
what? If our President would drive Huerta out, is he ready 
to assume the responsibility of what will follow? Surely, if 
he destroys the only Government there, he must accept that 
responsibility. There are Mexicans in Mexico whose rigiits 
humanity demands must be considered. There are citizens of 
European countries there whose wrongs must and will be re- 
dressed. If the Monroe doctrine prevents Europe from doing 
so, are we ready to assume that duty? There are American 
citizens there by invitation. Have they any rights to be re 
spected? Has the flag of the Nation any meaning at al!? 
What is the answer? The President makes it clear in the 
following words: 


I hold it as a fundamental principle, and so do you, that every 
has the right to determine its own form of government; and 
this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of the Diaz reign, 
cent of the people of Mexico never had a “look-in" in dete 
who should be their governor or what their Government sli 
Now, I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of my business, a! 
none of your business, how long they take in determining it. 
none of my business, and it is none of yours how they go about 
business. The country is theirs. The Government is_ theirs 
liberty, if they can get it, and God speed them in getting it, is t 
And so far as my influence goes while I am President nobod 
interfere with them. 

NOT TO DENY RIGHT TO SPILL BLOOD. 

That is what I mean by a great emotion, the great emotion n 
pathy. Do you suppose that the American people are ever ¢ ) 
count a small amount of material benefit and advantaye to 
doing business in Mexico against the liberties and the permanent 
ness of the Mexican people? Have not European nations ta 
long as they wanted and spilt as much blood as they pleased in 
their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because 
weak? No. 

This orgy of blood spilling continues. Can we say wi! 
approval of our President? It began with the death of M 
followed vy Huerta, followed by Carranza, followed by (3° 
bajal, followed by Gutierrez, followed by Garza, to say bi 
of Villa and other lesser lights. 

The President has made this a political issue, which ' 
any man from further silence. In the campaign of 1 
issue was made by the Democrats by appealing for the su| 
of the President in his “ watchful-waiting” policy. \ 
should hesitate longer to repudiate the most indefensible « 
tions that have made the Nation’s foreign policy inex 
weak in the eyes of the world. No student of internation: 
tions can fail to see what the future will bring unless 4 « 
of policy will scon be adopted. 

The President’s optimism is wholesome. 
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In the electi 


1914 he sees a distinct triumph of his policies. He declar id 
it been a presidential year his party would have been su vn 
ful by about 80 majority in the Electoral College. Most of We 











































are asking how many such triumphant elections any 
tuld stand. In this connection the following statement 
eretary of the national Republican committee may be 
Figures tell their own story: 

sult of the elections of November last proves three very im- 


itic | facts ;° 
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: si 4 , The question of what has or ft 
_ The Republicans carried upon national issues States that | well answered in these official returns In 
ve a clear majority in the Electoral College and elect a Repub- | have been compiled there is a Repu iY 
lent Republican presidential vote of 1912 rl 
rhe Democratic majority in the next House is only the re- | 2.507811, as compared with the preside 
Progressive vote in certain districts of the country, and the | years ago. In other words, t Progres 
will 1 really a minority party in the House of Repre- | 1 per cent of being the same as » Republ 
7 In th 23 States which put themselvs 
thirds of the Progressive vote of 1912 has not only ceased | the Republican plurality over the D 1 
party candidates but has returned to the support of | whereas in 1912 Wilson vote in the san 
| and candidates. Taft vote by over 1.000.000 Of t tot 
the story that is told by the official figures of the last election | ties in these States in 1914 the Repub 
the Republican national committee. They are the official | Democrats, 38.9 per eent: and the Tr 
ent States, representing all sections of the country. 1912 the presidential vote cast was. Re 
ins carried 28 States which in the Electoral College | crats, 39.7 per eent: Progr ives, 31.9 
, or President, a clear majority of 22 over the 266 neces- The States carried by the Republi 2 
choice. ‘There are three States which may be temporarily | the following table, together with the « 
d tful, as on national issues they divided their allegiance. | the comparative election figures « 1914 
O yu, South Dakota, and Nevada in which Democratic Sen the senatorial vote is indicated. also the t 
} n but Republican congressional delegations were elected several districts of each of the States 
= en oe — 
1914 
States. F le t ral \ 
VOL. 
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eee ad tee art eta A Ain ee tks Bob amet 1,113,319 215, 4 rt 
mmary no attention is paid to the election of governors, | a governor by 27,000. South Dakota 
ocal character of governorship contests and t fac »©00 and at the same t ted t I 
tests on national issues come in the election of United | gressmen;: the Republicar 1 1 ¢ 
s 1d Members of Congress. How essentially ‘ 3} a like plurality of the con 
ic is shown by the fact that in the States in th Taking the total of tl 4 ’ 
ected Democratic governors Republican lieutenant les ‘States. and divid ; 
1 at the same time, Wisconsin is put in the tab! ute on nat , 
ites, eve th 1 Democratic S« a hosen 00: Dem rats RO 50 S 
D cond by. ae ae s S ~— : ul 12,900; Nevad Re 
ee ae ~ ae agg erect ty cee oes eae . would at least ent » the Re 
of less than 1,000, while the Republicans carried 8 « votes of these three States. w] 
ets out of 11 and carried the State on congressional | raise the Republic cence a 
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rality of the congressional vote of 35,000, besides electing ' 1912: 
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Taking all of the 48 States together, the Republicans at the November 
election cast 47 per cent of the total Republican, Democratic, and Pro- 
of this, and the Pro 
States. the Republicans 


yi ive yote The Democrats 


gressives 12 per cent. In 1912, 
cast 26 per cent of this total, the Democrats 43 per cent, and the Pro- 


i ives 31 per cent. 


The Ifouse of Representatives chosen 
contain: Republicans, 195; Democrats, 


States. 
Alabama 
Arizona..... 
Arkansa 
Cali Pe rere rere 
Colorado...... 
Connect ee ddS DAV RES S eS CEA eee ow 
OU SS ee ee eee ee 
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Kentucky...... 
Louisiana..... 
Maine 
Maryland....... 
Massachusetts 
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NN os eae nnn aa abe e hs anche naa es 
NE SrGbdcounecnanbeudeatncscossieioeans 
Missouri 

Montana (eiiaee inek anne eneeset 
Nebraska........ 
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New Hampshire........ 

New Jersey..... 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina. 
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Rhode Island 


South Dakota........ 
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DING, 2s ic i Oe dacae beeesaeehaesenne cas ambees 
Virginia 


Washington. . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
W yoming..... 


It was the Progressive vote that saved the 
Representatives to the Democrats. 
majority of the House, whereas 
crats were chosen because of the candidacy of 

There follows a table showing 
Democratic candidates were successful 
dates, and also giving the majority of Republican and Progressive vote 
over that cast for the Democrat 


Districts 


Ninth California 
First Colorado 
Sixth Illinois... ‘ 
Seventh Illinois.... 
Fourteenth Illinois 
At larze, Illinois 
Py Cac nccncacebunenne sis : 
Becond INCI, .cnccccccvoccesecs 
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Seventh Kansa 

Fighth Kans 

Second Main Sot 
Fourteenth Massachusetts... 
Second Michigar 


tixth New Jersey 


November 
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in each district: 
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Progressives, 6. In addi 











Prohibitionist, and an independent, and from New York a Sq 
The House of Pepresentatives elected in 1912 contained: Repub! 
122; Democrats, 292; Progressives, 15; Progressive-Republican 
and independent, 1. 

The following is a comparative table of the Members of the H 


| tion to these, there are from California a Progressive-Republican 


| of Representatives elected in 1914 and 1912: 
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Getacnnteeewees 2 PE ios ncaseeccasfeccudsopeceuteepesceiey Bess scscetecaceus 
Seon gaa enee 10 Blew awdeoueblbcesmeancoee 8 Biba. ctecigas 
ES. 2 Ot... coaeteesotenenarn<aek 2 5 1 
pecetaaee 2 OH cus ase ieceee eres a i oxcccturer sn 
oat een 7 Rl iccst cee eae Oi. tas essa 
elsaae 3 EL. ncchwsee aed bbesecenan 3 ae 
eames | 1 Dil isce coca ease tebe eee lan damseate i Di osexcan wees 
paateoene 12 Bae ae eee 8 BP senceseeeca 
hiteeagebade il WE csiihoneabatediaadd 9 2 2 | 
pebuscne sonatas 8 1 Siok aowawen 9 Se 
indie ee eSRRRRR CEA eee eee es Ni arsine x onc. site ice nmin ag ita clad face ee Diviccnsewnacact 
ee 2 RR ce acca eace eee 1 Mii eee | 
udeseee elses oeeone BE isk Faces Se ee ce wen ea ee otaee Bc netadesd 
Sista 3 Bie ct terneseeleeocNnetceok 3 Di eepactescel 
inne ae Bice aiiicras paca atacwaknee idee oe ee Rilsexenevccegedecsanespel 
Besa ae cae ae Se apse Ee ASG el | : 
uaz hcbecaws 8 Bho s escisp and tenawrsnwoiett 1 We tiiccweloeet 
Rls s vacsonwegeeulcces eee geese wae ae ; Wiledecseace 
Fase | 22 19 1 1 11 | 31 | 1 
saawsalis 1 Diese done Bae elac ons yaa Gah eae MOE cvcueeootel 
WA Aste cettan Sec cncee Sa Ree ee Bisco 
| 13 OY ch.crc kum 3 | BOE stati 
1 Pte comes En Soe 2 6 
; DW keanancuecansWebactwes catuloasenceecene in cdneneedeauleveeeeeeen | 
neta aameacneeee see 30 Ps oe cues tas lataece ates 17 | 12 | 6 | 
-kGeERAGh she aceneeneees 2 DP Rccvuewadunsaloceawank “se DP eaindheee cata beta 
Woe kemnbah aaae Aieuea asa ae emeeed en Fi lisatveabeavalnscadsetenditensvacasy een * tateswewastsdse 
nantes aitdsl Uae sees 2 Wi cicinesciabscospexe aoas Sl oscaddvaiacaltpeeueee=s 
Sevbpnbnsscucaeweoeees 2 B iivstucsessevelvccesedes Kae 2 | Dh ccceseenscclac 
saededemenweeseeeh > enalekeuranwawes BO Wiis vAcask pial ece base ka weleeuieeseunee BO to awwewwaas as 
eokn ap aeetemanaee tee 1 Be csc nk oe ute eee Mi tcceaXcortelienceedeseua 
Lather eesoedin eee eeon ai aateeuwbpestsrasimeeas nes laeneel wr icésesavecansheveessvureee 
RA Ae er: 1| Di cc cegactes bes eeeousee 1 | Die tieeswce 
pubeniekeeapateeans 4 Dt scesgcuinisteneacnsanael DB icavsdcnieee 2 
Reigeba kes | 3 RE, cide deceadiackeinabeiae 4 | Oates ails 
geen, Reser cea rae 8 | Bi okey aerate ee 8 | Oise cect 
ihe Sioane TEL keane So vis nasisotbvawnieenimitbenshastineodl W Ts csierpiaae dicanmeberte 
Silo a ae s 195 230 6 4 122) 292 | 15 
conten! of is Toe 60 OO nnn a 
elected 12 more than a iM 
congressional districts Demo- I | Re 
a Progressive. Districts. te- ) 0 |p ssive.jand 
congressional districts in which oe publican. eae oer sive 
of Progressive candi- 1 De 
ee Twenty-third New York......... 12, 0€0 18, $22 8, 228 | 
| eee Twenty-fourth New York........ 16, 554 17,605 3, 143 | 
| Majority of Forty-first New York ae la ia aialg as 11,324 11/915 6, 488 
Democrat. Progressive.land Progres- on MI nas aa teas 12, 633 13, 081 | Dare | 
| | sive over iwi once cee sceccceseccscs 22,499 25, 608 3,278 | 
| Semen) 1 Pe re eiisan ssasnnrs 22, 011 22, 085 1, 640 
“"* | Sixteenth Pennsyl 9,129 | 12, 982 4,719 
_ Nineteenth Pennsylvania......... 14, 503 14, 993 9, 165 | 
| exces Twenty-fifth Pennsylvania....... 9, 222 10,025 3,985 | 
26, 900 | 24,639 | Fifth Washington................ 20, 033 24, 410 15,509 | 
8, 729 4,129 | First West Virginia............... 20, 652 21,115 2,131 
| 6 161 400 Second West Virginia............. 19,309 20, 659 1,715 
©, (24 4,490 | Third West Virginia.............. 21, 457 21, 890 1, 969 
} 4,272 3, 183 | | ? 
| 113, 510 111, 727 a ——— _+—__—_—— 
O87 9 isi The President’s address reveals the characteristic o! 
5 O54 1021 | Schoolman in many ways. Petulance and fretfulness 
9, 443 5,952 | criticism. His shot at the editors is in evidence when * \\ 
re oor row just sits back and chuckles.’ The preacher, teacher, s«' 
8’ 106 4’ 439 | Ment worker, and all altruists are usually immune from ! 
3, 976 416 | criticism because of the character of their work. They | 
ae “| named to be praised, and very infrequently to be blamed. ‘\\ 
12,27 959) | the professor leaves that field for one where he invites 
6, 626 2,063 | Cism he becomes restless, if not irritable. The college pres 
‘ ra “a expects obedience. His life demands it. The college he 
537 10,978 | Ministers the year round, and meets only occasionally wil! 
1,915 | trustees, who usually expect him to make recommendat! 
oo be ratified. The head is looked to for such service and 
3336 | responsible for it. Partisan politics is a field quite unlik 
1,143 | His work invites criticism from some; praise from others. 
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‘ossor’s life does not discipline him to harsh criticism from | 
4 who differ. The command “Do this” when given, | 
‘ igh it be done in the interest of party, may not be obeyed | 
use of adverse opinions. To resist is too often looked upon 


rsonal, hence the extreme fretfulness. This speech reveals 
anger of a strictly dignified personality assuming the com- 

ee. It shows the danger of an aristocratic mind talking 
d to the populace. It invariably undershoots. The keenest 
( in America of a public man’s words is the mass. Inter- 
esting seenes are due the next two years. The gauntlet 
thrown down. Will it be taken up? The immediate interest is | 
j imminent family row that but a few paces removed is soon | 
{ var. In 1916 the country will relieve the family of fur- 
ther dissension by applying the same remedy of 20 years ago to 
( 4 similar national disorder. 
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Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BIRD 8S. McGUIRE, 


OKLAHOMA, 


ION. 


In tne Hovse or RepresENntATIVEs, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1915. 


McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
£1 | to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
ng letter, which I received from Mr. C. C. McCollum, of 

Okla., and other documents accompanying the letter, 
l f very great length—in fact, very brief—but a comprehen- 
sive view of the situation in the Philippines as bearing upon 
{ bility of the Filipino people: 


ur 


DECEMBER 28, 1914, 
> S. McGuire, 

of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
sin: As per your personal request of last week, I have prepared 


iments and data on the subject of the Philippine Islands, | 
herewith handing you. The pieces are consecutively num- 


| attached to some of them are some comments made by myself. 
you would bear in mind in reading this material that politically | 


rat and dm generally a strong supporter of the present 
tion; but when it comes to the question of dealing with 


China or the Philippines we should not be a Democrat or 
R or a Socialist, but Americans only, and I venture the as- | 
at at least 95 per cent of the persons who have had any 


ervice in the Philippines will concur with’me in most of my 
1 have found that these people, regardless of age or political 
are almost invariably of one mind ‘and opinion regarding 
lines; but our duty there, our best good efforts in discharg 
ty, and our present mistaken idea of what our duty is, and 
n elementary and potent fact to all of us that the Fili- 


iolly incompetent to govern themselves, that we feel ridicu- 


sing or arguing the question, but-when our fellow coun- | 
forget our high national duty toward the Filipino people | 


1 


the social word as to favor a withdrawal, wholly or partly, | 
f r 


ilippines, just because we want to shirk our duty or because | 


{ { people ask for things which they should not have, when 
\ itened with such an alarming state of affairs it: becomes 
to do what we can to keep the United States Government 


itting one of the greatest tragedies of political history, for 
tly what it would be to turn loose of the Philippines. We | 
to the Filipinos to help them look out for the best 
ymic progress of which they are capable. As a strong 

sent nation we owe it to the rest of the world to assist 
and progress to this extent by taking charge of this one 
up and aiding them to do their part in the business world. 
nsider that England has done it so honorably and so well 
n so bounteously rewarded for doing so, it should make us 
are descendants of the same people and who have un- 

s with which to operate, it should make us ashamed 

h and cruel as to be unwilling to do this little part of 


ring. 
ng I sent to Mr. C. B. MILLER, Representative from the 

Minnesota, two numbers of the Philippine Monthly, 
December, 1911, and January, 1912, containing two 
by myself on the subject of colonization, which I think 
nud profitable to read in connection with this matter. Not 
er copy available, I suggest that you call on Mr. MILLER 
: articles, in which I believe I have shown the falsity of 
t T int it j 





ict of 
t & for 


ten 


is a disgrace for a people to be a colony or dependents 
‘ * Stronger and more highly advanced nation. In that I point | 
; that the United States was once a colony of England; that 
r ; ol a colony of Rome; that Italy was once a colony of | 
; 1 sO on; in fact, every present important nation, with the 
} ption of Russia, has at one time in its political history 
ndent student under the care of another nation. It is the | 
e exception | 
2 > obvious to you that I am very much interested in this sub- | 
1 would not have taken so much time and 


trouble to prepare | 


if anything I have said or done can be of any service 





. i the other Members of Congress who will try to see the 
this subject I shall feel amply repaid, and if I can do any- | 
: ny time I shall feel very glad to do so and you can feel free | 
mime at any time. 
my personal regards to Hon. C. B. Mriitumr, as I believe you 
ben are agreeing on this Philippine question. I am, 
ry truly, yours, 


CLAUDE C. MCCOLLUM. 
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in 
ure quit oO 
Say chit tl only dey 
neral, but I fear that that is no ‘ I l I i 
mind that the Governor Gener 
time and 1! might not under nd | 
have spent more time there, and it should ) ne | | 
should Mr. Ha report a bad ndition it t t ! 
crete example of the impropriety ! 

behooves Congress to get first-hand 
is all matters it 


have en l 
( 


rrison 


1 
only the 
ffi sre correct 
could reach’ serious proj I e isla : 
covered by a network'‘of: secret se! e, and it 
ment of this kind to gai l l 
stating fact only rhe other fact is that 
get away with It and 
to-morrow. ‘Their 
revolutions against 
against gevernment. A kk 
induced to undertake to ov 
efficient government 
other tricks by which 


cers 


is one 


stops 


I I 
so m 
] 
1 





very different from the.sitt 
against the ins,’ and if. 
them next week or next year or 
repetition of the Mexican situation 
tional complications, which in my ji 
result in the islands going und 
more probably 





Japan, as'the Japanese need 
made quite an invasion of the Philippi ! ibly il 
islands to their great immediate advantage nd In: ind and 
are closely allied, England: would : 
job which we would have ignominio 
half our duty 

The lack of 
that the for 
to you, 


time 


erolng 


prevents my d i this matter further. 1 


re 


marl I 
Marks Wa 


JANUARY 5, 1915 


Attached hereto is a clipp 
1914, which comments on the existence ¢ I 
the island of Cebu. I might say that 1 sp 
island of Cebu and several months on the west coast 
that I do not doubt the statement made in the 
of Cebu is located in about the middle of the ar 
miles long, and averages about 18 or 20 miles wide, and 
opulated, there being about 1,000,000 on the islan¢ 

is inhabited by the Visayans, which is the 1 ! tribe 
Philippines and is idered the most peacea ind amor e 1} t 
intelligent. It is significant that in ! 

lated, centrally located, and having as it 
of importance second only to Manila, th: 
on, and in spite of the honest an nerget d eriear 
for more tl 12 years. While I w in Cebu-—1909 1 
bers were operating nb or less % , 
each municipality 
several 
ing a 


ing from the Manila 
e f 


nt most of 





than 
ore 
has a large 
lary | situated in t island, thie usta ary 
kind of military orgar 
the violent 
times of these robber bands o 
money ; that is, they w 
they were organizing a 
that they had to have 
tuke his cattle or other 


nstab OsSts 
NZAtLO wi ( 


n law 


lore 


kind of rebel band against eG ment, an 


Ss 
1 
i 





j 
! 
uuld come to a Filip hous nd f{ im t 
1 
upplies to i 
rol ty if he did n yea j 1 from them; 








that if he did buy this cedula his propert nuld be 1 J 
of them bought the. cedulas, thinking that tl apest way t 1 
were afraid to report the matter to the aut rities f« fi | 
be murdered or plundered for so doin \ veral were murd r 
telling too much on the robbers; but when the Filipino had it the 
cedula he was not secure, for within a et time the eved ] 
leader would approach him on tl ime pro tion to ext re 
money. A very famous robber of this kind op j (% m the 
American occupation up until 1912, and was then ! y ing 
induced to visit the office-of tl provin il I > lako 
salem. These plunders: al irrayed mo le jer t of 
insurrections or revolutions 1d en raged in t N ly 
weakening of American authority, 1d the cor i it 
independence makes them believe tl t! \) to h 
draw, and they feel sure that they will 1 punt 1 y 
| do withdraw. 
I might remark in this connectior tl peal f t | ino 


Hon. 


Se 


gio Osmena, resi 


Assembly, 1G 
and it is the opi 

















being part Chinese ; hat ( n ! ‘ 
which makes him such a prominent in | I fait it M 

Osmena has some Cebu friends who are not : i 
and 1912 the presidente or mayor o f ¢ 1 Mr. ‘I i the 
treasurer of the municipality, Mr. th friends j ters of 
of Mr. Osmena, were caught in th | d 

frauding the municipality out of horses by taking 1 i horses 
which belonged to the mu pality hipping t Y t te 
place and selling them, ar putting in their pla | thless 
horses. They were tried in th rt of t insta t Cebu 
before Judge Hurd, and both sentenced to te in the Bilibid y on. 
On trial they were defended by Fi 1 Sott } f the Filipino 
Legislature, whose brother has been a fu ve f l tice for years, 
residing in Hongkong and issuing indeper nee | I and rT 
only recently been caught and put In } n in Manila Phi ems sig 
nificant to me because of tl fact that til these two gentlemer ere 
caught they passed off as very reput worthy. and intelligent Fili 
pino officials, and were we ll connected itically, and were not deserted 
by their political friends, even after they were found out. In fact, the 
average Filipino does not regard a public office as a public trust and an 
opportunity to st rve his fellows, but. regards it as 2 priv ite graft and 
an opportunity to filch his fellows They have an idea that the prineli- 
pal goed thing about a government is the soft jobs that it furnishes and 
the opportunity to exercise arbitrary powel and extort valuabl fr mm 
the citizens. I might say that this is pretty well trained out of the 
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c to swing him into 
it that the number of 

i I was in the islands 
u i re than 15 per cent 
of tl vulat Cebu, with almost 

( pul l, and in that high 

I ve 1 it graduated 
CE PIN 
From t Manila Ti ] 

Rey ‘ d at Cebu indicate that there is a reign of terror be 
gi t \ t i ( l’rov due to tl activities of mi 
me r band t d t Stori have grown.in‘number in 
th k, and it has been‘! ned from reliable sources that armed 
! I re nov ! 1 tiling and killing- cattle 
holdi | id ing the yi nd burning houses and destroying 
one I { 

; t ( Chror 1 lament picture that is 
J 1 Y world Fil an ing at each other 
like: dog ng over | icans quitting the islands by 
hut i y busines ending all efforts at progress 
nu t chan to a price not entirely ruinous, 
; k d waitin », copra fronting a dropping 
! Ya ir pri ( the dk hemp facing dangerous com- 
pe 

G Manuel Roa, a mpanied by r C. Russell, has left for 
M to op the new concrete bri across the river 

io \ nueva, postma r at Zamboan, has been a sted pending the 
result of investigat into the alleged robbery of the Zamboan post 
o! it alleged that an attempt was made t set fire to the post- 
off n 

CHILD HE SAYS 

‘No portion ple which I have met seems to be 
r f nde s of the people are like children. 
TT leaders are men who compare favorably with 
] i nd American t the ordinary vidual, Filipino or 
M 1 long way from fitness for the I for which they 
seem to think the-United States is preparing 

It words Ebbe Kornerup, noted Danish i author, and news- 
pay an, sums up his cor isions reached after a stay of two months 
in different parts of the Philippines. Mr. Kornerup, with Dr. Morten- 
sen, the Copenhagen authority on: marine biology, arrived from Zam- 
boanga on the steamer Romulus Friday morning. 

The pair have spent’ six weeks in Moroland. From Zamboanga Mr. 
Kornerup.went out into the forests, where he lived. with Moros, and he 
spent a short time at Jolo as the guest of Goy. Whitney. There he met 
the.famous Sultan of Sulu. 

To a rep who asked him for his impressior Mr. Kornerup said: 
“Your Su is not much of a Sultan. I have met men of far 
t or ir and greater seriousness in Egypt and in the Sahara 
among the Arabs. 

But I do like the Moros I believe them to have the strongest 
minds and characters and the best brains:of any tribe in the islands. 
But tl! . sort of anarchist and must prove a very difficult prob- 
Jem for |] rulers. 

“The Filipinos I have met around Cebu and Manila are more fitted 
to be g citizens, but they are slow in thought Both peoples are too 
m i hildren to be ready*for absolute self-government. I refer 
here to the masses, not to the leaders.” 

Atta d to this is a clipping from the Manila Times regarding the 
sending of a priest to Bilibid Prison. I was.personally acquainted with 

priest, who passed as a very substantial priest.and a person of 
influence and importance of the community, as-in‘fact all priests are. 
The prevalent religion in the Philippines is Catholic, and most of the 
pri are Filipinos and treated with tolerance by the government and 
with much veneration by the people in general. Although an exponent 
of a Christian religion, it is a regrettable fact that the example and in- 
fluence of these priests is not very elevating. Nearly all of them drink 
more;or less, and some to a very .aggravated excess. Many of them, 
hough not married, have children and several mistresses, and they are 


generally friendly to the American administration and to the exten- 
learning and intelligence generally, because of the fact that the 
li it the peopie become the more difficult it is for them to 
1umerous privileges and prerogatives which they now enjoy. 
very uncommon thing for a priest to be sent to Bilibid Prison 
jlicity in some crime or an attempted revolution or insurrection, 











st seems to have been found guilty of suborning and inducing 
s to swear falsely against one against whom he had a personal 
grudge, and it furnishes an opportunity to make a few remarks on 
trials in the Philippines. Most of the: judicial work in the Philippines 
is attended to by juds of the courts of first instance, who sit as tryers 
of both fact ar law 
The jury system has never been used, and it would be absolutely im- 
possible to use it and get any judicial results. There is no difficulty in 
getting a witness to swear to most anything. They can be bribed for 
small sums, or if they are dependent in any way upon another Filipino, 
ns most of them are, their superior may bring-pressure to bear on them 
to testify as he wants them to testify, and that is what occurs. The 
superior may be a landlord or he may be a loaner of money, and there- 
fore, ipso facto, a usurer, charging from 1 to 5 per cent per month for 
the use of money, or he may be a municipal official or a master of 
household servants, and it requires the keenest insight of independent 
and conscientious judges to get anything like justice out of the courts 
ever there. The judges are appointed by the Governor General, with 
the advice and consent of the Philippine Commission, and hold office 


during good behavior; and, with a strong and courageous Governor Gen- 
eral keeping a hand on the appointments, the standing of the judges 
has been very high Most of them in the past have been Americans. 
A few intelligent Filipinos have been made judges and have discharged 
the duties satisfactorily, but they have done so knowing that they 
would-be backed up by the Governor General in discharging their duties 
earefully and fairly, and unless they did do so they would be demoted or 
fired. When the appointment comes to be made by a Governor General 
who is not familiar with the Filipino personnel and must take most of 
his advice from hearsay sources, and must get his appointments ap- 
proved by a commission dominated by Milipinos, and undertakes to re- 


| 


yported after he gets | 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


place the American judges with Filipino judges, I very much fea 


the standing of the courts of first instance in the Philippines: a 
Justice can not be had, of course, there will be little chance for 
ress of any kind. In Spanish days bribery of the judges was a most 





mon thing, and I learned of one example there in Cebu where a 
of the first instance had a system of taking bribes from both: sides 
the one that paid the highest got the decision of the court, and hi 
a very wealthy man. It is true that the older Filipinos are thoro 
saturated with the Spanish standard and think that a Spaniard 
superior-in every way to an American, They have a way of smili: 
the American's honesty and integrity as being childish and weak 
if these*Filipinos are put in power the Spanish standard of u 
vice, bribery, and gencral corruption will very soon prevail, to th: 
exclusion of any good seed that the Americans have sowed in t} 
time they have been there. 


PRIEST TO BILIBID, 


Bilibid will be the future home of Rey. Sancho Abadia, 


, I forme! 
ish priest 


of Moalboal, Cebu, and Felix Garcia, a Spanish landoy 


the same municipality, who were convicted'last week of subornat 
perjury and sentenced by Judge Adolph Wislizenus to two yi 
Six months and three years and six months, respectively. 

The court ithingly rebuked the priest, who, according to tl 
sion, conspired to convict two innocent men of murder to sat 


personal grudge he held against them for denouncing him as a k 


the health authorities. 
_ From the decision it appears that the accused procured the pré 
tion of a complaint against Andres and Brigido Gaco for mu 





Agaton Canece, suborning and inducing a number of persons to 
falsely and knowingly Andres and Brigido Gaco, 

In its finding the court further says that it appears extraor: 
and incomprehensible that the sacred-oflice of priest was anim) 
factor in overcoming any scruples which the suborned person 
have had in giving their services as perjured witnesses. Nev 
the fact that the order to put in jeopardy by perjured declarati 
life and liberty of innocent-men emanated from the lips of a n 
of God did not fill them with horror, but, on the contrary, the | 
motive was to them obedience. 


Attached is an editorial comment taken from the Manila Tir 
April 18, 1914. Mr. Phipps was insular auditor under the p1 
administration, and was one of. the few persone grate wh 
retained: by the Harrison administration; and it is a lamentab! 


that practically all of those men who were retained very soo 
the service in disgust. Mr. Phipps’s words speak for themsely 
are very significent-and instructive, showing that the new G: 


General is going headlong into discharging Americans and ap} 
Filipinos, regardless of the good of the service. He seems to 
mistaken idea that it is his function to confer favors on indi 
Filipinos rather than to work for the general good of the who! 
pino people. That this is a mistaken policy must be admitted 
thinking person. The public official must serve all the people an 
depend for his popularity, if he is,bent on having popularity, on 
beneficial results for the whole social community, and not on 
individuals at the expense of-all the rest. Mr. Harrison has nm 
covered, perhaps, that he lives in a land of Judases, that these 
ing Filipinos who caress and embrace him do so only for the p 
of getting special favors for themselves. They are very skillfi 
diplomatic in this work and are able to get a good many things 
a person who is not familiar with their style of diplomacy and tri 
An American Army officer many years ago. sizes up the situati 
saying, “A Filipino tells the truth when it is consistent with dip 
to do so; an American is diplomatic when it is consistent wit 
to be so.” These Filipinos make a noise over Mr. Harrison, 
by doing so they can get pie for themselves and friends. W 
ceases to be of service to them for that purpose, they will have 1 
for him whatever; and not having made a record for the gen 
common good, where will Mr. Harrison’s merit marks come from‘ 
April I received a letter from a gentleman in the Philippines, 
uate of one of our eastern universities, a man of long service 
islands, in which he made these remarks: “ Some people think 
the Government has about reached the end of the Pilipinizati 
the present the Filipino is all right, when he is held in ch 
the more he is assisted the more he wants, and there has to be 
to all things. The Filipinos thought*that Gov. Gen. Harrison 
over here to give them their independence, and now they want hi 
do it and get out. Something was referred to him recently and <« 
the natives said that it was quite unnecessary, that the |! 
Assembly should have made its own conditions and let the G 
General mind his own business. Every now and then there is a 
like that. Undoubtedly Harrison will go away a sadder and wise: 
and we will all be sadder, too. I suppose it is very wrong fo! 
care so much what becomes of the Filipinos, but it is an accept 
that he will not advance unless he is forced to do s0, as he wi 
the previous régime.” 


PHIPPS HOME, 


Once again W. H. Phipps, former insular auditor, is to the f 
as a financial expert, or an adviser on legislation this time, bu 
letter writer. He has told the New York Journal the story 
first few months of Gov. Gen. Harrison’s administration 
ceives it, and it goes without saying that W. H. Phipps _p! 
important part in the events he describes. For instance, we lear 





TELLS THE FOLKS AT 


as 


he “was oe to leave the islands when Gov. Gen. Hi 
arrived,’ which will be news to everyone in Manila. Then, 


suggestion of ‘‘some very substantial men,” among whom he ! 
“the Hon. C. W. O’Brien and Judge L. M. Southworth,” he was 
suaded to remain—at P15,000 a year. His duties were those of * 
cial adviser,” and he tells how he advised with the Governor G 
“almost every day’’ and with the speaker “‘every day.” Then, « 
these advisings, things began to happen: 

‘““T drew a bill for the abolition of slavery. It was passed 
assembly, but so badly amended as to be worthless. 

“TI wrote a letter to the governor, the speaker, and to mem! 
the commission, each letter the same, excepting the address. I 
copies of each letter. I sought and had interviews with each 
to whom I sent such letter and said to him that if the bill as it 
the assembly became a law the effect would be worse than fi 
passed no law, as on its face it showed an intention to deceive 
American peopie. The only thing to do, I told them, was to pass ® 
which would reenact the United States statutes. I gave them 
needed sections, as I had the original draft which I prepared. 

“YT kept at them and finally forced my bill through. 
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OrvezON was much displeased with my slavery report, and he and I 
“not on very friendly terms. I attribute to him the attitude taken 
assembly. 
N vertheless I attended a banquet where Harrison said he owed 
intment to QuEzoN. As he spoke he put his hand on QUEZON’s 
er. There were hundreds who say he put his arm around him. 
this same sort of thing in his inaugural address and on 
ther occasions. Many Filipinos and practically all the Americans 
like this.” 
a on to tell of how the heads began to fall into the basket, and 
particularly of the appointment of Frank Carpenter as governor 
Moro Province. He Ba «a 
rison proposed letting Executive Secretary Frank W. Carpenter, 
ablest men in the service, out, and putting in Attorney Villa- 
The latter, while a man of some ability, is not at all 
place. : 
at to Mr. Bonsal and told him to tell Harrison for me that 
a very unwise move; that if he had fully decided to let Car 
t he must put in a man in whom he had full confidence, and 
ught only an American ought to fill the place. 
protest did no good. Carpenter was appointed governor of the 
nt of Mindanao, I personally know he did not want the place, 
ced to take it. 
Harrison had made his appointment of Villamor he called 
palace and said, ‘ Well, what do you think of my executive 


says: 


iy 
Ino 






‘Governor, I expressed myself before when I told you if this 
done you would find yourself in the middle of the deep blue 


come to the appropriations bill, that monumental piece of 
folly. ‘ Notwithstanding the fact that I was appointed as 
to the assembly, I was not consulted ; to its provisions,” he 
| denies that he had “part or parcel in it.” He tells of the 
of the amount allowed the bureau of posts for printing post- 
of the most glaring of the instances of foolishness in 
and says he could cite scores of items almost as bad. 





ne 


bill 


Ilarrison and the speaker were in daily consultation with the 
tions committee, and this was the result. 

nas I got hold of the bill and saw what they had done I re- 
i refused to stay longer, leaving the islands December 21, 2 

1 15 days after my appointment, 

[ left the islands business was stagnated and revenues were 
off badly. It took a hardy American to speak well of the 
Il was in China in September, the full month, and passed from 

r across the country. The new policy of letting Americans 
nterests in foreign countries go to the bowwows was every 
led and deplored. 

d with many an American who 
f the administration toward 

ients in foreign countries. 
nxlously asked me if it could be possible that we would give 
i I told them I feared it was true, and they declared 
ild happen to hurt our prestige so much as that, for foreign- 
believe any notion but fear of Japan actuated our country, 
1 will see to it that such an impression is widespread.” 
it is a letter full of interest to residents of the Philippines 
lelights it throws on legislation of recent times and on the 
of W. H. Phipps. 


heart 
have 


over the 
business 


was sick at 
Americans who 


ippines. 





hed clipping from the 
the Governor General 


Manila Times of October 11, 1914, 
has failed to get along with his new 
lands, Gen. Tinio. When Mr. Harrison became Governor 
(; n American was in charge of the bureau of lands, and the 
lands was doing much to improve economic conditions by get- 
to lands determined. In the Philippines different people 
nd, but nobody owned land. It is practically impossible to 
estate security on loans because the mortgage on real estate 
no good, the title being an uncertain proposition. The Gov- 
( eral made the very great mistake of putting an incompetent 
to general in this important position, from which he has 
n forced to resign. 


TINIO NOW 


that his orders have been set aside during his absence 
director, that his efforts to secure well-merited salary 
certain Filipinos were thwarted by none other than that 
nent of ultra-Filipinization, the secretary of the interior, 

the estimates for the bureau for the coming fiscal year pre- 

him had later been altered without his approval, ex-Director 

7 t} of lands, has incorporated his grievances in a 


KICKS, 
ning 
istant 


LOL 


he bureau 
randum, which he is about to submit to Speaker Osmejna. 
ruardia publishes in full the correspondence that passed be- 
t Sclor Tinio and the secretary of the interior on the subjects 
1. To a letter of Sefior Tinio recommending a salary increase 
surveyors the secretary of the interior replied, calling at- 
the reduction of all salaries recently effected, and asking 
reases be recommended which are not in strict conformity 
l-service rules. 
d by the secretary’s economy pleas, Seilor Tinio replied, 
t the great difference between the compensations ae to 
and Filipino surveyors in his bureau and insisting that the 
ranted to the latter. The Filipino surveyors, Sefior Tinio 
gradually acquiring greater efficiency, and as a matter of 
ld be given a raise. By gradually increasing the salaries of 
nos, it would become unnecessary to continue the policy of 
high-priced American surveyors. 
Denison then expressed his willingness to submit the ques- 
alary increases to a board vested with authority to act on 
lendations for raises submitted by the division chiefs. To 
Sition Director Tinio unwilling to agree, on the ground 
ard would usurp the prerogatives of the director and that 
hi were not familiar with the interior administration 
vitally interested in the proper administration of the 





vas 


n ¢ 


nor 


letter of Seflor Tinio to the secretary of the interior has to 


changes effected by the assistant director in the 

for the coming fiscal year. On the very day 
L vacation, it appears the assistant director and 
es of the bureau got busy effecting changes to the budget 
with their own views of the needs of the office, which 

was then forwarded to the secretary of the interior. 
us return to Manila Gen. Tinio was requested by the secretary 
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provi I WV i 
confers no authority upon an assistant dir l 
of the chief during the latter’s ab Mr. J Ss 
in addition to changing the budget ad taken t 
changes in an administrative circular issued 
went on leave. 
“Taking into consideration all these facts s l 
his last communication to the secretary of t int 
cult understand who is the person that has f 
fom g disloyalty in this bureau. It is not my l 
one, to state the facts as they have occut 
A YEAR OF HARRISO 
What is to be said of conditions in the Ph »p { 
versary of the arrival in Manila Gov. Gen. lla ! l 
the first year of what has been styled the “ new 
The question is not easy to answer, but some of its 
removed if we personify the abstraction, if we consider t 
that is to say, in and throug! } or Gk ra rid 
exponent. Admittedly, this Ifart I n it 
possible that he is the wut ervant I 
the United States to a degree unrealized here: that 1 l 
and subservience to Washington e greater than al \ ( 
General has been willing, or ] n asked, to al If 
would be unfair to Mr. Harrison t visit i l 
} omissions traceable to presidential order 1 « t 
President to praise Mr. Harrison fé t 1 1 
might be likened by analogy to t relation tween f | 
disk and the voice whose tones it reproduces rhis vever, 
necessarily affect the justice of the praise or tl . if 
destination to which they should rightly be addressed 
There are two things to be considered in any r¢ WV t 
of Mr. Harrison’s administration—the deg ! 
the use he has made of it. Minor achieve t might 
if it were snatched out of small opportunity | ’ 
accomplishment ight be so sadly out of relation t ‘ oll ; 
as to the matter for severe criticism 
All things considered, Mr. Harrison had 1 an « ! 
been given to no Governor General fore him Ile w ‘ iw i 
message which made him at on hero of the hour ! 
work on the crest of a wave isiasm lich i dl 
approval of his policies, and he i trained and eff t ci 
awaiting his orders. He had that his pre rr had, i 
vastly important thing that he lacked—the mpath f the leg 
It must be remembered that—much passionate protestation to t 
trary notwithstanding—the long deadlock over th I i 
which characterized the last years of the Forbes régi W 1 ft 
last analysis prompted by desire to hamper an administ 
known to be unfavorable to ideas of immediate inde] N 
obstruction was to be feared by Mr. Harrison. He \ i g A 
gressman in whom the taint of Tammany was offset y ; kt 
adherence to the tenets of the “ anti-imperalist ‘ nd w 
rriceless distinction it was to have been chosen M Q)ut 
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of the interior to change the | 


sudget submitted 


in conf w 
results of a conference had between thi retary nd 
director. Sefior Tinio at once went to t reta i 
who asked him to submit his comment on tl i 
assistant director. To this th | 


hi 
Jones with violating the 














































le was reccived with onen arms, his actions wet ipplauded is word 
were accepted as the inspired utterance of one who ild | 31 
people out of bondage. A hundred times it was said that und 
direction the Filipino people—that is to say, the I i leg t 
would at last be able to show their capacity, which, ng interpreted, 
meant that they were prepared to comply with the t sugyvest 
their new chief, to the end that Washington might t i 
good behavior. In short, Mr. Harrison was to in if 1 “new er 
for which the people had been sedulously prepared |} t r | 

This being so—and our statement of the sit n t 
Governor General found himself last October will d ir denia 
it remains to ask what Mr. Ilarrison has 1 le of 3 ¢ I t \ 
the people happier, more prosperous, more fr f h ce I 
the country in this year measurably advanced toward tl ft_-nat i 
ideal of economic independence? Has the year s 1 the £ 
constructive work of any description which Mr. Harris in ) 
have originated? Since government, right ly re rded vi { 
government to-day giving better servi than be e? Is th ul 
in all the islands where, as the result Mr. Ha WOI two 
grains of rice grow where one grew b e? Ilas 1 ) I 
anything for our health, our education, our peace and ordet In c 
what is there to show for his 12 months as Govern G il? 

The apologist would doubtless here interpose tl tat t tl 
his arrival, Mr. Harrison found the finance f t ( \ 
state. There are two sides to that question, of « ae 
sake of argument, let us admit that this was tl \\ 
did Mr. Harrison apply? He stopped public works, t { 
he abolished positions All these are good things in thet I 
their season, but it should be 1 embered that t ! 
things, and unless they re ACcCO! inied by something t t . 
that is constructive, they can not fail to do hart In effect, : that 
Mr. Harrison did was destructive, and a child might |! 
So complete a lack of understanding was displayed, 
we find the civil service destroyed, and for inst t 
the coast-guard vessels, the sum right! charg t n 
rapidly gaining upon the estimated saving | non \ 
find important positions held by incompetents, w rs: 
we find politics triumphant while public need i } led: wv nd 
depression where there had been t I 
ment and a country to all appea tter I ta 
vantage of the splendid opportunity \v ‘ i at 1 
the world’s affairs. To say that all thi t t, rst f t 
financial situation of the Philippines at t ti of M il 
arrival, and, second, of causes which at mon to tl oat ‘ 
world, is to beg the present questi It s M Ha I dut i 
his privilege to have used his pow nd | trer dou ! 
the people to better ends than mere toppage f pub work 
ting of salaries—the effect of which » ¢ j 
need of the time was for a man { 
resource, not a politician of purely ne 7 

The Times believes that only in the way it has indicated n a fair 
estimate be made of this year of Harrison It t t 
the Governor General's m¢ loyal and nthusiasti Dp tel can 
advance in his favor is we led in the balan wi the pI ity 
which was his from October 6, 1913, his achievement will kick the 











































































































































n relation to what he might have done, wait | 








at the 7 ense of the public treasury, and unless removed from tha: 
bureau will grow more and more lenient in the collection of duties 
internal revenues, and receipts will continue to fall off. 
prising that Mr. Rafferty should grab a high position, 





l It believes that, f 
he done is pitifully small. It has searched in vain for any indica- 
tion which would give color to the belief that Mr. Harrison has in him 
the to meet a positive need with any other than negative ex- 
p t It believes that, in the early days of his administration, he 
u ed to understand the situation, and that to-day a weak 
0 is all too likely to prevent his applying such experience as 
t ist 12 months have brought him. It believes that he is to-day 
d from all the country save only that small section whose | 
1 ( future he believes to depend on the fate of the preamble to 
1 Jones bill In fine, it believes that he has been tried and found 
wantin 

It may be said that a year is too short a time in which to form a | 
right judgment of a man and his possibilities If this is indeed so, and 
if in the time to come Mr. Harrison should display qualities which he has | 
ve! ecessfully hidden hitherto, this paper will be profoundly thank- 
fu und w not hesitate to pay him tribute But to-day it confesses | 
to t that Mr. Harrison is a failure It can not forget the rich- 
n¢ of | opportunity and the miserable poverty of his accomplishment. 

IN DEFENSE OF HARRISON. 

It is } to find El Ideal coming sturdily to the defense of Gov. 
Gen. H and if the editorial in which it replies to this paper’s 
summit f the past year fails to carry conviction, at least it lacks 
othing in the matter of good will. There is an admission—* for sake of 
di "that the year just closed “ was largely devoted to undoing 
many of the blunders committed by the ast administration,” but El 
Ideal points out that “it is a truism * that every constructive 
work must be preceded by destruction.” So sadly had the Republicans 
upset things “that not one year, but two years, was needed to effect 
the necessary house cleaning before the great plans of the new régime 
could get a proper start.” Moreover, we are informed that Mr. Harri- 
son met “the dogged opposition of his countrymen in every step he 
took in rectifying the serious mistakes of the Republican Party,” and 
thus fought against “‘ terrible odds.”’ 

} notwithstanding El Ideal urges that constructive work has not 
been lacking. It instances the “ brilliant campaign against two power- 
ful enemies of agriculture—rinderpest and locust—conducted under Gov. 
Ilarrison’s wise guidance,’ as to which it must be admitted that the 
‘dogged opposition ” of the Amercan press to the spread of these pests 
stirred Mr. Harrison to effort once or twice. Next we are asked to 
ndmire “the splendid work being done in the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu and in the mountain Province in the way of education, 

nitation, self-government, and public order.’”’ Did this work, such | 
as it is, orig sinate with Mr. Harrison? Did it not antedate his arrival? 
And, finally, “ Will the Times ignore the perfect peace and content- 
ment which reigns in every nook and corner of the archipelago?” 
The Times will not ignore it, but will deny it. The fact is that there 
is less peace and contentment in the Philippines to-day than at any 
time during the past five years. If proof of the prevalence of dis- 
content and the decline in public morals is needed, the columns of El 
Ideal and the editorials in that paper, in which present conditions are 
deplored, are sufficient testimony, 

tlowever, in matters affecting the administration of Mr. Harrison it 
is not to be expected that El Ideal, the organ of the Nacionalista 
Party, should see eye to eye with the Times. It may serve a better 
purpose if we turn to another Filipino newspaper, La Democracia, to 
sec how the claim that “the Filipino people” to-day know that Mr. 
Harrison ‘“‘has admirably acquitted himself” appears to a Filipino 
writer. I Democracia has at least as good a right to express an 
opinion and to have it considered authoritative as Bl Ideal. On the 
f ect of the proposed demonstration next Sunday afternoon to cele- 
brate the anniversary of Mr. Harrison's coming La Democracia says: 

‘Probably the organizers of this ‘new-era’ demonstration have 
deemed it prudent to keep their names from public print and to hide 
themselves under the thinly screened misnomer of ‘some prominent 
l inos,’ because they are well aware that such a demonstration, 
which is not justified by actual facts, would be taken by the people 
in general as something that could only be conceived by spineless 
sycophants.’ 

Lat we are informed that Goy. Gen. Harrison is “the defrauda- 
tion of our great and flattering hopes to see the blunde rs of the former 
* bottom-sid p administration rectified.” lis “‘solemn and_ sen- 
tentious declar tions ° are referred to; he is said to hare “seemed to 
he esolved to reform and simplify the administration’ his ‘ pen- 
‘ for tl decentr alization of the government”’ is mentioned. And 
t ‘ 

But on he displayed his irresolute infirmity of purpose and 
a nsive vacillation, egged on and gagged by the vociferating criti- 
‘ | led against him and his administration policy by the Impe- 
vi Ilis heralded policy of Filipinization has been paralyzed. He 
] is suspense his plan of decentralizing the government. And, 
‘ t with our people has convinced him of our many de- 
ft he has unqualifiedly approved all the amendments introduced 
rT j vhich are very restrictive. All of which shows that 
I} n is one of those that have little confidence 
in iming the responsibilities of an independent 
a 
i in tl woodpile, the Mauro Prieto bank Dill, fs 
ai , afte ch we are informed that one year of the “ new era” 
ha ipsed, “‘ agricultural, industrial, and commercial conditions, in- 
st improving, seem to have fallen below normal.” 
t ill this, one thing emerges clearly. If in the pressure of his 
1 duties Gov. Gen. Harrison has found time t keep alive his 
! or, he will gently but firmly indicate to those who would | 
a I tt fore him on Sunday, in the ume of the Filipino people 
{ the t is not propitious. 

At ! ‘e two clippings from the Manila Times on the new 
‘ revenue, The insular government depends very 
] ‘ revenue, and the new Governor General put in 
‘ f tant bureau J. J. Rafferty, who was distinctly 
ith the previous administration Mr. Rafferty had | 

en ‘ toms at the port of Cebu, which is a very impor- 
t { ee s of his blundering had been demoted and put 
in cl ( port at a considerably reduced salary. He refused 
to t tl tion to resign and, hanging on, was picked up by 
the w administration and made collector of tnternal revenue, with 
t lt indicated by these clippings. Mr. Rafferty is of that alleged | 
At type of public official who seeks by flattery and personal favors | 
i v himself and retain his position; and, of course, as collector 
ot t | revenue has plenty of chances to deal out personal favors 
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very surprising 
with suc 
BURBAU OF 


685,873 
FOR 


h a man steering an important fiscal bureau. 
INTERNAL 
IS DISCLOSED BY OFFICIAL FIGURES OF 
THIS YEAR. 





and 
It is not 

but it will 

if the administration does not run on financial r 
REVENUE SHOWS HUGE 


DECREASE—NET LO 


BUREAU COLLE( 


Unless prompt action is taken by the Governor General in the r 


of the bureau of internal revenue, 
ossibility of bankruptcy. 
1as been conducted 
disclosed by which have now been supported by official figures obt 
| from the office of the insular auditor. 

In the five months of the present year ending on May 31, 


the a Islands are facing: 
This is the result of an investigation w 1 
or some time past by the Manila Times, the 


the « 


tions made by the bureau of internal revenue are shown to be P6S85 87 


less than they were in the equivalent five months of 1913. 
enormous decrease ®432,075.75 is represented by the two mont! 
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of 

April and May, and from these figures the speed at which the bure: 

is slipping downhill under Collector J. J. Rafferty and Assistant ( 

lector Venancio Concepcion may be judged. 

Comparative statement of internal-revenue collections during the p ! 
— Jan. 1 to May 81 of the calendar years 1918 and 1914, x 
ively. 

Item. wm | 1913 | 1914 Increase. | De 
DOMESTIC. 

Distilled s — beconosa ee — 546.42 | 1,006,259.00 }....... -|Pilt 

Fermented liquors..........--. 34, 250. 00 68, 250. 00 Pad 000.00 |... 

Manufactured tobacco......-.- 103° 975.88 ONE Bi cx ane dscue 22, 498. 82 

WR Sc6duconsdune<uddeaereee 99, 754. 10 GO ee Be Fo nose cence 9, 945. 84 

INE 65s ocncudaceussnes 1,942, 380.84 | 1,842,936.72 |........... 99 12 

Mate MN ccndcdanesbeeg vas adnce 109, 100. 00 Te ee 24 

Mee utitgenkeume waeasee 30, 545. 59 34, 944. 43 , 398, 84 | 

Total domestic.......... _ 8, 472, 552, 83 8,208, 155. 47 bs 8 398. 84 | a2 2 
IMPORTED. ¥ ot pa | F 

Distilled ee... haan aaala 117, 522. 61 122,438.70 | 4,886.09 |..... 

Fermented liquors............- 7,381. 66 8, 362. 98 "981.32 |..... 

Manufactured tobacco. .......- 51, 612. 66 53, 869. 97 2, 257. Joe : 

: MNOS ocsiccacake cccapedaute at 5. 86 31. 55 25. 69 |... b 
SINE. <2 bsueaniensteiews vee 1, 247. 38 3,410.69 | 2,163.31 2 

DUNN. ¢ +. oxccuscteuameseeee 44,881.09 60,519. 31 15, 638. 22 

RUM Acc cvasetoneseencncess _ 44,208. 38 47,997. a 3, 763. 76 

Total imported.......-.. 266,914. 64 | 296, 630. 34 | 29,71 5.70 
LICENSES. ee. ae er 

Dealers in alcohol and tobacco 
ROU s 65 snincivaccvuacsancs 300, 145. 66 303,696.19 | 3,550. 53 

Merchants, manufacturers, and 
common carriers...........- 1,015, 277. 31 OFF FOG. SD tsi seccivces 68 

——— trades, and pro- 

DNS. cid cncamntiecee dct é 289, 786. 73 320, 284.43 | 30,497.70 |... 
Banks and bankers 142, 524. 34 TELS boivccanscnsd 11 
Insurance companies 10, 641. 98 12,043.98 | 1,402.00 }..... 
Documentary stamp taxes..... 122, 097. 24 Rasy CA ED Wikeneiateas] 1 
Cc dsiaclonscigaccnanen 2, 804, 966.00 | 2,672,064.00 |........... 132 
Forest products.............-- 181, 376. 83 187, 042. 81 665. 98 
PRGSNMROUS 5 icc cdxnctonasnce 130. 91 PAD Pewbinekial 

Total UNS. wiscdwcccan 4, 866, 947. 00 00 | 4, 691, 050. 24 Al, 116. 21 217 
Total internal revenue...| 8, 608, 414.47, 195, 836. 05, 230. 75 5 | 45 

United States internal revenue cian — ee ae 
collected in the Philippines. . 262, 563. 32 135, 460. 48 |... ccccee 127 

OPIEM . occccccccesececvevcoces 36, 709. 58 SS 2 eee } it 

Weights and measures......... 4.03 OE TUR Le occ saaxed | 

ERY CINE woes incncwewecen 29 78,646.18 | 5,111.89 | 

Justice of peace fines and fees.. 159, 256. 80 Yd ee 2 

OE 5 5 nko cncmnskoccsamebicmeawemapacene 260. 28 260. 28 ° . 

Ss in Lazaro estate rents........ Ge Bvacedencous } Is 
San Lazaro court costs......... 163. 40 156. 16 |. 

Sisiman matadero............. eS aaa | 

PE -. 335.6 barn buona aeebbbeanapeeoeet 2, 267.00 2, 267.09 | 

City of Manila taxes, charges, 

Gas cdinscacionwn dake nnnied 1, 145, 212. 66 | 1,061, 616. 13 | eee care. eer 8 

RR ciccncs ctionetcen 1, 795, 696. 93 | A, 520,401.51 | 7,795.33 | 28 
Summary total.......... ‘10, 102, 111. 40 | 9, 716, 237. 56 | 87,026.08 | 7 
| 





Net decrease, 


P685,873.84. 


Since the beginning of the year the issue by the bureau of 


statements of 


eollections made 
that the compilation of the 


has been abandoned. The pl 
necessary figures took too much tl! 


withstanding that this compilation must be made for bure 
poses, if the collector is to keep in touch with the affairs ul! 
jurisdiction. The application of the Manila Merchants’ Ass 


was met by the reply that the bureau could not undertake to 


the sending 


information as 


out 


of 
t Oo 


t 
' 


fact 
the 


a matter of 
bureau which 


and as 
condition of the 


information, 
the 


had came from the quarterly figures issued officially. 


These 


to the 


showed 
knowledge 
from bad to worse. 


a heavy decrease, but in April and May fact 
of the Times which showed that things we 
This paper undertook an independent invest 


and finally reached certain conclusions: 


“It believes 
so bad that 
will develop for 

“Tt believes 
through the 


if 


collection 
which, if maintained for a year, 


that conditions in the bureau of internal reve! 
not promptly and effectively remedied grave 
the whole Philippine government. 

that the moneys which the Government should 
of internal revenue are decreasing at 
would produce a ruinous defi 





result of 
inagement, 
» duty 
onclusions 


i woul 





ind 


tion 


publish 


13 


s truly appalling. The three months’ statement showed a 
for 1914 as against 1913 of #253,798.09. The present state- 
Ws a decr for five months of #®685,873.84, or, in other 
the decrease for the first three months of the year was 
9.09 and for the next two months was P132,075.75. Thus the 
decrease during the last two months has been two and one-half 
great as it was during the first three months of the year. If 




























































































of the decrease is 
far the greater proportion 
disorganization in the bureau, the utter incapacity of 
and the indifference, or worse, of those on whom 
to collect the taxes.”’ 
which follow from the facts 
to gather and set out in this issue are 
percentage of the taxes which should be collected upon the 
ire of tobaceo products and distilled spirits is not being 
while the way the collection of the cedula taxes is being 
be positively humorous if it were not serious. It would 
at certain of the l-revenue agents whose duty it is to 


ieves that, while a certain proportion 
to general business depression, by 


the Times has 


irresistible; an 


which 


internal 


nu 
} 
I 


hese taxes are either grossly negligent or venal, and that the 
rganization of the bureau whose duty it is to supervise this 
ceased to supervise. Unless radical and prompt action Is 


financial integrity of the Philippines is threatened, the good 
the government will be smirched, and a lot of honest mer- 


had 
au- 


and manufacturers will face appalling losses. 


} 


the independent 






investigation conducted by the Times 
certain conditions, an appeal was made to the insular 

the Philippine Islands are fortunate in having a man in 
ion of the strength and courage of Mr. French. He recognizes 
financial position of this government and the condition of its 
are matters which the public have a right to know. Not only 
‘ollections of our revenues a trade barometer necessary for t 
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of the merchants, but the future prosperity of the islands 
ssely wrapped up in the proper collection of the revenues that 
st publicity and discussion of the manner of collection should 
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this page 
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a con tive statement issued by the 


auditor showing the collections of the bureau of internal 
for the period from January 1 to May 31 of the calendar 
and 1914, respectively. This statement shows a net de 
the collection of internal revenue of 1914 of P685,873.84, as 
] same period for the year 1913. This statement is bad 
self, but when compared with a similar comparative state- 
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were maintained to the end of the year, the « would be 
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to make a fair statement of the conditions of the bureau, 


ises for the decrease, and the probable effect of the decrease on 
eral 


condition of the government, the Times investi 
general financial condition of the insular government. It 
it in spite of the fact that the internal-revenue receipts have 
so alarmingly the revenues collected through the bureau of 


a 
have increased during the same pcriod 7.24 per cent, as 


has also 


13, exclusive of the duties which in 1913 were collected on 
[The loss from the duties on exports was a known factor, 
; taken into consideration in making the estimates of the 


expenses for the current year, and this loss was dis« 


) vunted. 
finds that, while 


the total revenues of the insular government 


irst four months of the current year have decreased ?777,- 
is compared with a similar period in 1913, the expenditures 


hs 


rnment for the first five mont of this year have decreased 
against the equivalent period of last year. In other 
d aside from the conditions in the bureau of internal revenue, 
nuch that is reassuring in the general financial condition of 
ent. Actual economies are being carried out—made 
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vy the anticipated reduction in our revenues—and the actual 
eing collected by the bureau of customs are better than the 
If the conditions at present existing in the bureau of inter- 
» are promptly and effectively met and remedied, there is 

the government should not come through the present 


shape 
are 


face a 


satisfactory 
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government will 
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Philippines look with cynical amusement at the declarations in which 
JONES and his associates are hailed as emancipators, as true and noble- 
hearted friends of an aspiring people? 

TION. HEN, HURRIES HOME. 

The Senate, it appears, is not to fall into the error of the House of 
Representatives. Information on the Philippines is desired by the 
upper Ifouse, and is to be supplied by Henderson Martin. 

Che question naturally arises as to the amount and the nature of 
the information which the vice governor will be able to supply. To be 
frank, the Times does not believe that his views will have an appre- 
ciable effect on the deliberations of the upper House, but it is, neverthe- 
less, difficut to refrain from speculation as to the attitude which he will 





assume in Washington. There 
assist in forming an opinion. 
patriotic offer 


little in his record which would 
With the exception of his prompt and 
of services at the time of the Mexican trouble, it is diffi- 


I is 


cult te recall that the vice governor has at any time “ gone on record,” 
as the cant phrase has it. Like the Member of Congress in the classic 
cartoon, he “sets and thinks,” or, when this occupation loses interest, 
“jest sets.” 

The habit of sitting and thinking, of course, may produce mental 
results in any direction. There may be surprises in store for the 
Senate and for the people of the Philippines—and, again, there may not. 
Itenderson Martin may prove to be almost anything from a rank reten- 
tionist to.a rabid anti-imperialist. Nobody knows, not even Henderson 
Martin It is a fascinating puzzle for an idle day, but on other days 


matters of real importance are likely to overshadow it. 
iy the way, Sam Ferguson is also going along. 


A ITAIR OF THE 

There are certain assumptions in regard to the political situation of 
the Philippine Islands which can be made with reasonable certainty at 
this tim First and foremost, it is clear that, however much the radical 
section of the Democratic Party may desire to get rid of the islands, its 


poac. 

































members have signally failed to produce any workable Scheme under 
whi this would be possible. Second, there is a feeling in the Demo- 
cratic { that the passing at this time of a bill—such as the Jones 
bill i serve the double purpose of pointing a pleasant comparison 
with the former Republican régime, and of allaying the unrest in this 
country which is caused by the wearisome cry of the Filipino »oliticians 
for absolute independence. It is the last of these considerations which 
will best repay examination just now. 

There is but one issue on which political elections are decided in the 
Philippines, and that is the question of independence. The point has 
not yet been reached, and it is apparently still far in the future, when 
those desiring the suffrages of the electors will appeal to them on social 
or economic grounds. The power of the would-be elected over the elec- 
te inextricably bound up with this question of independence of the 
United St s. To assume, therefore, that these politicians would be 
quieted by anything short of independence is to assume that they would 
deliberately put away from them their only means of impressing the 
voter 

This is neither likely nor—from the Filipino point of view—would it 
be conceivable. There is classical warrant for the throwing of a sop 
to Cerberus, but in this instance it is a Cerberus who will not be ap- 
peased, who will growl for more. To dream that the passing of the 
Jones bill, even if there should remain to it the much-discussed pre 
amble, would avail for an instant to still the cry for independence, 
to give the Philippines rest from the interminable and pernicious polit 
ical agitation of years past, is to display either amazing ignorance of 
the situation or a childlike simplicity which has in all else been utterly 
foreign to» the Democratic Party. r 

In t last resort, the mistake of the Democrats is that they have 
ad ed the homeopathic method of treating the Philippine question, 
The ‘like cures like” principle is very well in its plac but its place 
is rtainly not the domain of politics. You can not cure polities by 
I politics, which is precisely what the Democrats are attempting to 
do with the passage of the Jones bill. That measure deserves the most 
1 tful treat nt, of course, but the temptation to say that it re- 
g les a “hi of the dog” is irresistible. It is as though the islands 
wer ffering from an overindulgence in some stimulant, and the Demo 
< Party prescribed as a pick-me-up a further quantity of the same 
sti in in tl fond hope that moderation would be observed. Vain 
De 4 

COMMENT ON THE NEW BILL, 

rl New York newspapers took the new Philippine bill as the text 
of an editorial diately the drafting of that measure was announced, 
and it intel x to see wherein their opinions vary. First comes the 
New York Tri 1e, Which wonders that, with Mexico on his hands, 
President Wilson could have de led to “‘ stir up another hornets’ nest” 
in the Philippines. It says: 

“As if it hadn't already troubles enough cn its hands the adminis- 
tration is going to encourage legislation for upsetting the political 


7. 


| 


status in the Philippines. 


The tion of a letter from Harrison to Rafferty is made with 
diffider ind wi some doubt that it will be entirely pleasing. If the 
Grover! Gr ould adopt it, however, it will at least prove that 
he is caslor pen to suggestion, 

THE EMANCIPATORS, 

It 1 be no news to most of us on the spot that the Democratic 
I on the Insular Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
t id little information on the Philippines, and didn’t want any. 
| extracts from a letter written by Congressman MILLER, which ap- 
pear clsewhere, disclose a condition which has been known in Manila 
for many a month—a condition which will be better understood if the | 
statement recently made by former Vice Governor Gilbert is remembered. 
Said Mr. Gilbert ‘‘I was surprised to discover that the school of 
thought which Mr. JoNgEs represents is in no sense actuated by a desire 
to help the Filipinos, but that they openly say that their purpose is 
to rid the United States of the Philippine Islands and their inhabitants, 
whom th regurd as a menace to our peace and unworthy of serious 
American attention.” 

Some months ‘ongressman JONES, in an interview with a Wash- 
ington representati of the Times, frankly avowed that his desire, 
abo and beyond all els was to “get rid” of the Philippines. He 
even went so far as to admit that, if it were proved that this could only 
be done with grave danger to the people of the islands, he would still 
advocate American withdrawal. 

These facts being known, is it any wonder that the Americans of the 
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tus j Representative JONES, of Virginia, the great 
Philippine emancipator, has again obtained President Wilson’s ear and 
promises to introduce in a day or two a measure which will grant the 
Philippines a territorial form of administration, give them practical 
control of their local affairs, and pledge the United States to turn them 
loose as a nation as soon as they prove their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. Moreover, the United States will undertake to secure from th. 
chief powers of the world a guaranty of the independence and neutral! 
zation of the archipelago. But considering the mess which the admin 
tration has made so far of foreign relations an internationally guaran 
teed Filipino Republic is a far more distant dream than a pacified Mex 
ico, basking in contentment and plenty and cheerfully discharging und 
the supervision of the United States its dcmestic and internationa] 
obligations, 
‘It shows some self-restraint on the administration's part that it h 
not put the Jones Philippine-for-the-Filipinos bill on the legislative pre 
gram for this session, Congress, fortunately, has been occupied with 
more serious matters, and enthusiasm for the Baltimore platforn 
promise of ‘an immediate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recog 
nize the independence of the Philippine Islands so soon as a stable goy 
ernment can be established’ has reached a high pitch in few othe: 
bosoms than those of Mr. JONES and his mentor, Mr. MANUEL L. QurEzon 
““ We think that the President will have all that he can do in the next 
couple of years in straightening out the Mexican situation. It would 
be folly for him to stir up another hornets’ nest by turning control of 
the Philippines over to the Filipinos. It will be many years—anot! 
generation at least—before the Filipino people begin to master the 


of self-government. To force them prematurely into an experiment 
which must be disastrous to them would be cruel and thoughtl 


Their worst enemies in public life are mistaken enthusiasts like M1 
JONES. They will have no cause to remember Mr. Wilson gratefully 
he should help Mr. Jones to thrust a burden on them which they 
not fitted to carry.” 

The New York Times, on the other hand, finds the new bill “n 
nearer sanity in some regards” than ‘“‘ the wild scheme of two y 
ago.” It has a good word for the feature which “ gives up entirely t! 
fixing of a date for independence, and makes the grant of that depend 
on the success of the islanders in running the government to the ext 
that it will be turned over to them.’”” Commenting on what was known 
of the terms of the measure, however, it still believes that “the Goy 
ernment would largely be turned over to a relatively small « 
hitherto composed of, or led by, the native politicians,’ and holds t 
“at best the new plan would be a remote approach to that self-gov: 
ment of which its authors are professedly enamored.” 

Finally there is the New York American, whose attitude can best 
judged from the following paragraph: 

“It is fortunate that the administration has receded somewhat from 
the position into which the Bryanite element at Baltimore forced it. 
While it is unthinkable that Congress could have enacted any legislat 
which would have committed us to the abandonment of the Philippin 
at any definte time, it is reassuring to find that the President hims 
has abandoned so dangerous and unpatriotic a policy.” 


n 
I 


MR. DENISON’S SPEECH. 


The speech delivered to the members of the City Club Tuesday 
Winfred Denison, secretary of the interior, was clearly the result 
careful and unhurried preparation. It may be taken as the reas 
statement of Mr. Denison’s attitude to the problems which are 
immediate official concern, and generally to all the questions w 
come within the scope of the American executive in the islands. ©) 
viously, it would be unfair to submit it in all its details to criticism 





which did not arise from closer examination than the rush of new 
paper work permits on the day of publication. This hardly ap; 
however, to the principle which guides and informs the speech as a 
whole, the less since Mr. Denison gives us nothing new. His arg 
ment is that old hybrid whose sire is sentimentality and whose dam 


is indecision. The questions which he puts are 16 years old in t! 
islands, and the presence here of the United States is the answe1 
them. 


“Why,” asks Mr. Denison, “‘should we insist upon hustling e 
East against its will and at its owr expense if the East itself w 
to lie placid?”’ His answer is that 1t is the American duty her 
spend Filipino money “for things that they want whenever there is 


a difference between what they want and what we think they ought to 
want.” Therefore in the discharge of his duties he proposes t 


consult their wishes to the utmost extent, and to spend none of thei! 
money in any way which they are not willing to vote that it should 
be spent.” He finds himself forced to make certain exceptions 

course—‘t where the subject affects the international obligations which 
we have assumed, the primary essentials of order, and of sanitation 
to prevent injury to the other nations of the world.” He admits 
that for these things the United Statcs is morally responsible to 

rest of the world, but he draws a distinction between them and 


‘matters in regard to which our responsibility 
Filipino people and not to the outside world.” 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, the Times considers this 
thinking and perilously near to nonsense. ‘‘In matters invoiving 
responsibility of the United States to the rest of the world,” says 
Denison, *‘ we must provide the best that is in us, but in matters wl 
concern only the Filipino people we must provide what they w 
whether we hold it to be the best or not.” in effect, this am 
to a denial of the principle under which Americans have worked 
during the past 16 years—save only where they have been polic 
or sanitary inspectors—and Mr. Denison has a perfect right to mak 


is exclusively t 


denial. It is interesting as indicating an attitude of mind, and 
more. But if this denial of principle is to find expression i! 
oftical acts of the secretary of the interior, then it is another 
dangerous matter. It means that Mr. Denison is to be 


led t 
in questions arising in his department by what some i: 
and mysterious voice tells him is wanted at the moment by a back\ 
and ignorant people, and not by an intelligent and educated appr: 
tion of what is best. How this inner and mysterious voice is t 
its inspiration is not clear. And on what authority Mr. Denison 
his assumption that police and sanitary duties constitute the wl 
American obligation to the world in respect of the Philippines 
less clear—in fact, does not appear at all. 

In this speech Mr. Denison puts from him the need of “ac 
knowledge of details of fact,’ and squares his implied ignorance 


his right to talk on the subject at all by referring to “ general |) 
ciples of conduct and “fundamental political conceptions”? whicd 


*“no one will deny me the right to entertain.’ He is welcome to thé 


of course, but he should be reminded that their sanction must be found 
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in those “details of fact”’’ which he does not yet possess Let us 
suppose that for the past few years his principle in regard to domestic 
expenditure of funds had been applied. It would have meant that 
appropriations called for by the assembly would have been passed 
by the commission without question as being what the people want. 


And—if Mr. Denison will pardon a detail of fact—it would have 
meant that this country would long ago have been bankrupt. If he 
will take the trouble to inform himself of the total amount of money 


whose expenditure the elected of the people expressed willingness 
during the last session of the legislature alone, he will rudely 
iwakened. 
The fact is, however, that Mr. Denison is likely to have many rude 
wakenings unless the filmy and insubstantial theories he is swayed by 
re sufficient protection. And in proportion to the completeness of his 
wakening he will become of real value to this country. The Philippines 
not yet reached the point where the realm of the practical can be 
aded without danger by the academic—and more particularly by the 
.demie as it is diluted and weakened by contact with a personality 
viously lacking robustness. Mr. Denison as a private individual may 
eneralize as much as he likes without doing appreciable harm, but as a 
‘man it is his duty to keep his generalizations to himself until by 
long and unwearied process of testing he feels reasonably sure of their 
pproximate truth. And where the experience of other men, facing the 
yme problem, making the tests which he has yet to make, has led them 
y from his generalization, he should be chary of exposing it for the 
speration of a community already overburdened with talk. 


be 


THE DENISON SPEECH. 

Careful reading of the speech in which the secretary of the interior, 
fred Denison, developed his theories of colonial government—theories 
ired in an armchair and freshened by harmless adventures in a 
where peace and order are legacies his predecessor has left 

aves the reader undecided whether impertinence or ignorance is 
hief characteristic. It is impertinent in the sense of irrelevancy, 
in the later and derived sense of presumption; it is ignorant in its 

r lack of comprehension of the forces which control the modern 

\ 1, and in its parade of a form of democracy-cum-Denison which 
i be contemptuously denied by leaders of political thought in any 

try. Indeed, Mr. Denison can not by any stretch of the imagina- 

be described as a Democrat—he is a reactionary, though happily a 
one, 
would be possible, of course, to analyze his speech and to answer 
ut of his own mouth, but this would serve no purpose other than to 

( er him as the possessor of the type of mind best described as 

t Admittedly in the majority of instances it is unfair to select 








It 


. rticular sentence from a man’s utterance and to offer it as repre- 
; tative of the whole. Yet in the present case we believe that it is not 
Mr. Denison an injustice to say that all his instances, all his 


ng periods, led up to the declaration that it is wrong to “ hustle 

ist against its will and at its own expense if the East itself 

to lie placid.” Everythi he said, every stupidity of which he 

guilty, can be referred back to that precious piece of nonsense as 
euiding principle of the address. 

Let us assume that the phrase, “to hustle the East against its will 

t its own expense,” correetly describes the work which has been 

ere by the United States, and further that the desire of the people 








ia 


‘ *hilippines has been to lie placid, murmuring ‘“‘ Manana.”’ Has 
\ nison reflected—but of course he has not—that in order that the 

» might be saved from absorption by other and stronger races the 
( v has been fenced off from China; that the attempt of the United 
: has been to hustle the Filipino into a realization of the promise 


the menace of the future in order that, when artificial restrictions 
en removed, he might not be hustled out of national existence by 
man? Has it occurred to Mr. Denison—but of course it has 

it whereas there is something to be said for immigration restric- 
ffecting Occidental and Oriental there is vastly less to be said 

Oriental and Oriental are concerned, and that the day of free 

( se entry to the Philippines can not be indefinitely postponed? Has 

mote idea—but of course he has not—of what will happen on 

iv if in the meanwhile the Philippines are to lie placid murmuring 

ina”? Does his bewildered brain form any concept—but of 
it does not—of the need of the world for the potential products 
fertile acres of the Philippines, or of the inexorable law which 
the destruction of those who lie placid murmuring “‘ Manana ”? 

finally, does he realize—we hope he does—that he has made of 
fa laughingstock, a thing of derision? 

When all is said and done, however, there is a way in which the 
can be explained, and even excused. It can be explained as an 
ion of that dramatic instinct which resides in all of us, as an 
to the call which bids every man, at some time or another, to 
for a place in the limelight. It can be excused if a brief exam- 

n is made of the situation in which Mr. Denison finds himself. 
fact is that the position of secretary of the interior—alas !— is 
it it was. The incumbent of that exalted post no longer takes 
in his hands when advancing to meet the assembled men of a 

he seizes a razor, hangs a mirror upon a convenient tree, and 
himself for the encounter. No longer does he look on the bright 

f danger as it is mirrored in bolo or spearhead; his enemy is the 

les, and the face of danger is a bilious and a safron visage. Let 

dmitted that these are things to try the very soul. They may be 
cent, but they are certainly not war. That a man should have 
him possibilities of the heroism which is unbearable in obscurity, 
te and a Senate tardily compliant should have placed him in the 
sition of all others where this quality might be expected to find 
and that he should discover that there is more darger in Broad- 
an in Benguet, that another has been before him, that the perils 
n faced and overcome, is too much. 

isly a choice of two things. 
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, there remains 


ic re oice i The first involves a 
is recognition of the work that has been done, a graceful accept 
the fact that the new man must expect to be overshadowed until 
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iccomplished something, and a determination to pay unfaltering | 
to the men who have borne the heat and burden of the day. 
wever, is possible to the few, at the cost of much self- 
id a i ’ place in the limelight. The 
! nd do W Mr. Denison did yesterday 
nde ys the French proverb, “is to pardon 
thing » present secretary of the interior would 
1 four to be if he did not know the 
lr t ni evement in which he had no 
a : Reme ‘Yr how many there have been 








fo t that Mr. Denison is versed in 





democracy they 





















as practice it at Harvard and has s . 
with political platitude And, stly, remember t ta i c 
a new pose if he is to win to the limelight. Then tr 1 the spe 
and it will be found to have fresh and vital interest, even 
lose most of its effect. 
AN ANSWER ) DEN IN 
Since the secretary of the interior achieved 1 v by t da 
of a speech at the City Club las lesday tl . ‘ I 
ment and criticism in the colu 
must be remembered, however, tl 
dressing a public familiar with the facts of t I 
that he could, and did, assume 1 det 1 
possession of his readers There is a wider p 
tunately not armed with this knowledge, and it 
the Times from severai quarters that a ; t ld 
the preparation of an answer to Mr. Det ich 1 
of this wider public. The present article, therefo i n 
It does not pretend to be a complete setting forth of the facts l 
permissible generalizations from these facts which « d ma 
to refute Mr. Denison for space and time would t permit of 


so ambitious. But it does pretend to be a fair and reliable statet 
certain matters, the knowledge of which w 
secretary of the interior to obtain, and ob 
tirely destroys the value of his utterances 


Kirst of all, it has to he said that Mr. Denison permitted 1 cs 
make several generalizations, admitting meanwhile that he w 
possession of facts. Since a generalization is unthin} W 
antecedent gathering of facts, it follows either that his gen 
is foolishness or impertinence, or that he is presuming to fit | ted 
States facts to a Philippine generalization In either case h 
is not to be envied by one who desires the good opinion of thinkit ? 
In his peroration he admitted that those who support the fort 


in these islands have in America a monopoly in knowledge of the fact 
Now 

















it is a most significant thi that, while the adherents t 
former régime are conceded to have this monopoly in knowledge of 
facts, those who have a knowledge of the facts are unanimously ad 
herents of the former régime Mr. Denison’s speech may be tal 
conceding and demonstrating this, but it will be noticed t nd 
takes no explanation of the phenomenon In the absence of tl 
planation it is right to expect that the conclusion tl Ame in |} 
will form—and the conclusion to which they are re etfully invited 
is that a knowledge of the facts leads irresistibly to a support of the 
former régime. Moreover, it will be noted that the nelusion 
Mr. Denison utters so firmly are wholly unas mpanied by any f ' 
which the American people should, or will, be willing to make 
decision t mn that we have indicated lboes he expect them t 
because a letter took two or three weeks to come to May i f 
Mountain Province, that the Filipino people prefer it so? Dos 
them to conclude, because certain wild men we eady to mal 
among gaudy cloths specially selected to it tl savag t 
the native peoples are fitted to govern themselves without fit 
stant American direction? Does he believe that use tl lead 
the Ifugaos in his awesome presence expressed a preference for 
teachers over feasts the American people will that the adn 
tration had better be put under native control and direction, lest 
mary education suffer while molossuses are photographed? Will t 
American people conclude, because the secretary asked iding question 
of the elders of the wild tribes and got the right answet ‘ rdiy 


his standards, that his 
future answers as right, regardless of 


successor sh 


yuld be comp 
tandards? 





And, on the question of Mr. Denison’s facts, is he not cuilty « ! 
liberate withholding of the truth in two important insta ?7 A 
has reached the Times, from sour: which make its truth 
able, of the reply made to the secretary of the interior d 

| the tribes when asked for a statement of the attitude of th t 
on a proposal to substitute doctors for feasts. “I suppose,” said 
old man frankly, ** that th who are well ld Itt 





those who are sick would like the doctors.” 




































cealed this? Moreover, at a great gathering, at which Gov. Gen. Ha 
rison and Secretary Riggs shared with Mr. Denison the center of t 
stage, is it not a fact that when the elders expressed their w 
ness to forego the feasts and to use tl ‘arabao as work anima t 
was so ominous a demonstration from the ninety and nine p t 
the background that Messrs. Harrison and Rigg to Mr. Den 
noyance—purchased two animals for slaughter and subsequent e¢ 
tion? Why have we heard nothing from Mr. Deni i about thi 

It is a fact that the Filipino people a ve short while did not 
know that a letter could be habitually and econ ically t ) 
Manila from the Mountain Province in less ! thr ! 
It is a fact that they scarcely recognized it 
transmiss!} It is a fact that they we t f t \ 
and means of accomplishing such a ma : 
fact that the Filipino people to-day would | ! 
tent with a mail service typified by two weel d bet 1 J 
and Manila. To maintain tl ntrary is to | f m I 
unjust than to point out the 1 eparedness of tl! itive | 
maintain such a service after facts yuld t 
office statistic He will the Filipi: i 
the islands have increas itror f t t 
able extent, and always t { t! ts 
established and became pop y known He will l 
postage stamps was at a low level for many yea ! r 
that each year since then it has t the Gi “nr tan 1 25 
to 50 per cent to print these stamps for tl I | 
It is a fallacy—a grave and fundamental fa to st that t} 
postal service or any other of th t \ ntal fa 
into abandon and inefficiency | tl I a t 
to their advantages and prefer t t! t} v I f 
would come not because the F inos | h id 
but bec they a t yet l t t r] | 
undirected and to y it fr 
permanent conclusion. 

It is a fact that the Fill ht t l 
against smallpox, and that had tl wish t ted 
would had the preferer ver the | t l L 
that, if native wishes are t ‘ Ited 
will ré rn to its erstwhile : nd [ 
lack of appreciation of the I ts and 
ignorance of how to apply the 
have not yet gained knowleds ei 
government and, left to thei ‘ d 
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adopt and enforce an unpopular measure. However, it will be remem- | same effect as the recent utterance of Mr. Denison. Mr. Denison should 
bered that Mr. Denison himself admits that in matters of public health | ask himself why it was that Mr. Taft was compelled subsequently to Sad 
1 dut | the enforcement of what is best over the wishes of the | assume greater and greater control over the expenditure of Filipino : 
people, It is a fact that the Filipino dreads and abhors rinderpest, and | money, although his desire for the good of the people in no way dimin- 
nestly | for its extermination, that his very necessary draft ani- | ished. The answer is that Mr. Taft learned by experience what old 7 
d It is equally a fact that he will conceal its occur | timers, have learned in the same hard school, that the so-called repre ; 
rd in order to avoid the quarantine of his animals, | sentatives of the Filipino people in no way really represent that peonk 
iJ tary of the interior would be faced with the nice | that there is no such thing as democracy in a true sense existent or 
| w to accomplish the native wish to exterminate the disease, | immediately possible; that there is no true public opinion; that the 
ich volves a general quarantine applicable to an infected commu- | so-called parties are nothing but herds of political brigands held together 
1 vit ut enforcing it against any member of the community. | by promises .of booty by self-appointed leaders, and that the “* independ 
It is a fact that, despite the enormous consumption of matches in | ence” preacbed to the masses is simply a condition in which there will 
t Phi pines—where men, women, and children are habitual smokers | be no taxes and little work. The real patriots in the Philippines—and 
{ f never a match manufactured in the islands before American | there are a good many—never take office, seldom associate with Ameri 
cupation, It is a faet that upon the successful establishment of a | cans, do not fawn on “ white” or “brown” hopes. They are obliged 
lern match factory the native merchants desired to purchase it, and | by terror of political bandits to remain inconspicuous; they deplore th 
ight a law to compel its founder to sell. It is a fact that, while this | absence of American control and believe in plenty of it, knowing it to 
factol t i itmost capacity is incapable of supplying more than a | be _ good 
f tion of the demand, there has never been erected a second factory. | Now for a word as to the spirit in which Mr. Denison undertook to 
It i fact that native legislators, selected for their eminence among | exploit his ignorance. The instances which he took to point the mora! 
t r people, wl ed as to a fitting site for the inauguration | of his speech were in two cases selected from requests for permission 
of a life-saving s posed an inland creek too shallow to drown | to make certain expenditures by the director of the bureau of science, 
kitten It i it the same body, while discussing a maximum | an official subordinate to Mr. Denison. Citing them in that wa 
peed limit for ti y cars, solemnly proposed the establishment of a | amounted to a public attack on this bureau chief, whose zeal to carry ( 
minimum speed limit It is a fact that-the successors to that body | out the work of his bureau should certainly not be made the subject t t 
cle ( pell the street cars to display illuminated signs at the | of public denunciation. They showed clearly Mr. Denison’s lack of 
rear, in order that those who missed a car might have the consolation | executive ability and his indifference to the need of encouragement of { I 
of knowing the destination of the car they missed. It is a fact that | those under him. From this: it was easy for him to pass to a calm ! 
native elections are characterized by more extensive and various frauds | assumption that these expenditures would have been authorized at 
than t tralian ballot system has produced in any other country. | time of stringency by the previous administration; to ignore—what as a in 
It 1 fact that in the last election a native governor, vainly en- | lawyer he should have known—that he can not use money approp 
‘ oring to defend his fraudulent reelection, repudiated certain speci- | ated for the bureau-of science to expend for the bureau of health; and Mr. & 
tior if fraud on the ground that he had been able to devise far | to enter cn a criticism of the previous régime by the questiona 
wder and more effective methods than those imputed to him. It is | method of innuendo. Indeed, it was not only a criticism of the previ 
fact that the long record of successfully contested elections demon- ous régime, but it amounted to an offense against his fellow Americar 
trates conclusively that the secretary of the interior will find no | as a body which he is probably too unfamiliar with local conditior 
little difficulty in ascertaining the true wishes of the community. | to realize, while as for their just and natural resentment he is p 
It 1 fact that in this archipelago the natives turn to the left, | haps too pachydermatous to feel it. Of the nature of that feeling, t! 
it roofs of: their houses first, and in innumerable instances re- following extract from one of many letters which have reached t 
\merican customs. jut it is also a fact, and a supremely im- | Tjmes is clear enough: ai 
portant fact, that thers has neve been any attempt to supersede = the ““We who have lived over here for many years, who have given 
test manner or degree the customs and practices of the native | the best part of our lives, and who have come to love the country 
eee ere American customs and practices unl 8S something POSl- | live in, either are conscienceless exploiters or respectable citizens. © 0 
tively harmful and injurious could be ended thereby. : It isa fact, not- | opinions are worth nothing or everything in a discussion of this s 
withstanding impli ations to the contrary, | that there — nevet _been We have it due us, if we are respectable and patriotic Americans, that 1 
Ao os -_ rhe thee ana mega Birt a oe oo ey ee {| American officials here shall not sacrifice us to their lust for polit 
netion has alwave been. “Do thus-and 90. because for this: or that advancement. Remember, we have no vote and no voice in the gov 
BCUOR DAS Saye Dec | Sova a interest.” It is a fact that | memt. Our influence is merely moral, We realize we can not li n 
reason iC is a ee pest gg Ne ee is of fact that anyone to achieve pclitical aspirations. We have had examples gal 
at no time under the American io In these dsiand’s fas anyone | of Americans coming over here and securing political preferment 
ever counts anced or a aS © Sees wa — ee | doling out green goods to the natives. Baiting Americans has pt 
1 I ee ee eee + jae els sag wage ra “ee A Stat Sepsay fe | the easiest and quickest way for an otherwise unworthy American 
of the purchase of these islands by the United States or for | oat into high office. So really we are not taken by surprise. Its 
iy other reason “The Philippines for the Filipinos has been the | © Res Smid ‘ Tee " dieiiian: s we 
Soa 4 y : : , sigh 3 . | old, old story. * * * A certain Gen. Wright was removed { 
n through all the years, and so completely and thoroughly is this | office because he was offensive enough to like his fellow Americ: 
e fact that it is impossible to conjure up a single general doctrine or | . “Sth inuee cna cae ies te Ae ae ee 
t ls , ane ; le nioGeatod Low cari ig | here, and they were stupid enough to like him, About every tim 
concrete proposal that has been seriously advocated on other grounds | 144+’ comes in it brings some visionary, or worse, who immediately k 
than Filipino welfare. It is a fact that the United States have been | ha blic with the ‘be nice and reas ” ide: ‘rule by ki “es 
iy t continue to be, for a time at least, the judges and the ad- | the public with the "be nice and reason idea—* rule by kindness,’ « 
eininientocs of Wilinine scaheee it would be mitaculons if this were | The idea is splendid, but whenever you expound it you give the nat 
; ! Re geet: Mp ee Pl oe ge Rae 4 | to understand that he has not heretofore been ruled in that way. ) 
not so It is a fact that our duty in affairs of international import | ;° hi : nr countrrmen lave sacks ce se ea : 
and of public health absolutely require this. It is a fact that the judg- tell lim that your countrymen have acted wrongly toward him, : 
; * So ithe . ENED Se re ae ttpe | When you do that you stir up race hatred. Of course, Mr. Den 
mer ( icity, and enlightenment of the Filipino people are no better | . ee : . one ‘ ; nae 
nd no greater in countless other matters than they are in matters of | would deny having done this, for he couldn't well do anything 
: os er ere gre hg a ca Ba os i , Ce cites The old-timers say that, while you may achieve personal advance! 
international import and public health. And it is a fact that if we he thin Sea re oe are hurtine your fallow c sei 
| our administration te matters of international import and public Y _ this practice, * Geb eee a — oo S a ges yey one 
th. and follow the dictates, or apparent dictates, of the Filipinos Filipino himself. You are causing the estrangement of races. 
1 1 « we may discharge our duties to the outer world, but we “These are things about which there can be no argument.  Eit 
surely be derelict in our duty to our own wards, they are facts or fancies. Whether the old-timers know better 


































thar 
newly arrived politico is:not hard to determine. No polities enter int 
this, so far as we are concerned. Most of us haven't voted for 18 y 

“ We don’t care whether the rulers are Republicans, Democrats, Mu 
wumps, or Denisons. We are for the Philippines and the Filipi: 
Understand that—we are for the Filipinos! The native politicians who 
control the native press will tell you we are not. You simply have t 
choice of believing your fellow countrymen or the native. Our 1! 
tation for truth telling will compare very favorably with theirs. W 
you cause them to lose respect for us (and you) you are hurting 
and hurting them infinitely more. Yoa don’t know it yet, Mr. Denis 
but they are laughing at you. They feel they have you in their pocket 
and we guess they are right.” 

Should not this letter carry a message to Mr. Denison—and to ( 
Gen. Harrison, for the matter of that? If the old-timers in the Vh 
pines feel, as the writer of this letter feels, that they have been tre l 
as conspirators against the welfare of the Filipinos, as selfish exploit 


| of their patrimony, can it be wondered at, when the story of the | 


What is written above is not a compendium of the material and rela- 
tive facts in any discussion of Mr. Denison’s speech It is rather a 
indom lleetion of facts, each of which may be taken to point a moral 
lightly different from the others, but all of which tend, as all truth 
cerning the Philippines must necessarily tend, to demonstrate the 
exact parity between the duties and respensibilities of the local Ameri- | 
in udministration and those of the guardians of minor children. Under | 

{ mcept of present American duty here Mr. Denison admits “ greater 
rial benefits, with more efficiency and less cost,’ could be produced, 

t,”’ says he, ‘‘ we do not ask for it at home, and why should we ask 

f it he ’ He talks of giving the Filipinos an exhibition, as it were, 
der gl of how well a group of selected and unhampered Americans 
uld things, and asks how the art of self-government is really and 
ply to be advanced in this way. His simile is not quite what it 
hould be One does not learn arithmetic without practice, it is true; 
but it is also true that one does not put a person ignorant of arithmetic 
in charge of bank. If Mr. Denison wished to imply that the Vilipinos 
have never been given practice in government, he shamefully misrepre- 
nted the facts Since 1902 every municipality in the islands has 
lected ” its own officers and conducted its own affairs, and since 1907 

! Prov have practically done the same thing. And some seven 
yen go it was found that most of the municipal rey ‘S were being 
expended in salaries for the officials. Roads and st1 impass 
, public buildings were falling to ruin, the jungle was ‘ring the 

n, and instead of progress there was retrogression me cases 

iver 90 per cent of the revenue was absorbed by the gr ‘epresenta 
tives The people did not object No complaint w: d. What 
! ned? Unmindful of the fundamental principles « yeracy-cum- 
I) m, a naughty government passed an act limiti ‘ies to 50 
} nt of the revenue What would Mr. Denison do ch a case? 

Would remain a doctrinaire? 

If l i not a good word to say for ethnology, but i tight at least 
et t 1 one thing that the treatment 1 S to stimulate 

ny t «ck id pon the character of tl I In tl main 
\ s 1 omy e given what he want he generally 

] er ! But what would no 5 r food for 

S t be polit 1 poison for [alay The 

M ild, and if the « ectness of th 
t of the acts introduced in tl Philippine 

\ ( Mr. Denison e} ses to sel uught to con 
\ ’ 1 «Willi: Howard Taft found this, 
tary or should s ly the ise of that 

Dr e | d St was at one time 

( ind po I] which had the 


rison administration is remembered and the Denison speech is 1" 
the mind? Surely when a man has put the best years of his live 
learning, unlearning, and relearning, working always with th: 
that is in him, honestly striving for the good of the whole country 
is a bitter thing that he should be slapped in the face by an igno 
countryman and told by implication that he is an interloper. Does 
sweeten the dose that it is administered by the hand of a country! 
by an American who seeks in this way a cheap political notorie! 
Men of all other races have fairly and frankly spoken out their adn 
tion of what has here been done. They had no ax to grind, the since 
of their praise need not be questioned. But it is an American who 1 
is open in his disdain of the efforts of the past administration to 
hance the material welfare of the islands. It was “out of 
with the people,” declares Mr. Denison, whose experience of the | 
is almost nothing. 

rhaps he has been studying the 
eation In 


symp 





records of his own department 















justific: of the phrase. that case he must know that ev 
vance in sanitation has been made by force; good natu 
wherever possible, but force, nevertheless. Inquiry of th 
ments would inform him how industrial and ag i 
had been fairly rammed down the throat of the unwilling 

how the best method of spreading the knowledge and er 

study of English—-the making of it the official languag 

opposed by the very men who are now in power. Admitte 

were not in sympathy with any of these things, but eve 

will hardly deny that the cause of democracy was serve 

upon them, 

















































































































verbially it is an ill bird that fouls its own nest. [ 
en Wise instead of cocksure he would have waited for experience 
making his decision and his speech. 
od, he ever was—the “ white hope,” and he would at last have 
i that in the true sense “ white hope” and * Filipino hope” are 
that the welfare of the Filipino masses still depends and 
a long time to come depend upon the guidance and control of 
man, 


US; 


MR, HARRISON AND MR, RIGGS, 
is a border line between the public and the private relations 
ic men which, as a general rule, need not be crossed by the 
er. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it is the part of wisdom 
ourtesy to remain on this side of the line—to observe, 
scrupulous neutrality in all that does not admittedly 
ly concern their public life. 
indredth time—the exception which proves the rule—is occa- 
reached, and the Times would ask to be acquitted of too great 
siveness, to be given credit for sincerity of purpose, when it 
t the case of Secretary of Commerce and Police Riggs is such a 
rhis paper is not even mildly interested in the opinion which 
( nor General or Mr. Riggs may hold, the one of the other, 
{ position is radically altered when a reported cleavage between 
men arises from a fundamental difference in their attitude to 
pine question. This touches us all, Americans and Filipinos, 
comes legitimate matter for comment, always provided that 
ment is confined to essentials and avoids any approach to an 
ent concern with matters of minor personal import. 
outset be it said that the Times has no more knowledge of 
than of Mr. Harrison; that is to say, that it has been con- 
nd is concerned solely with their public life—their official 
for some time it has held the opinion that the conception 
hich moves the Governor General is radically different from 
guides the secretary of commerce and police, that, moving 
directions, it was inevitable that at some time the two men 
into collision. Reduced to its simplest elements, the differ- 
That whereas Mr. Harrison serves a political party Mr. 
es the people of the Philippines and of the United States. 
iid at once that this bare statement of the case, like any 
ralization, tells at once more and less than the truth, It 
ssible that in serving a political party Mr. Harrison may at 
time serve the best interests of this people and of those who 
em in loco parentis, and it is equally possible that Mr. Riggs 
es fall short of doing either the one or the other. Generally 


and 


wever, it would be natural and it would be right to expect 
pirit which we believe to actuate Mr. Riggs would be more 
p f good than that which we believe to govern Mr. Harri- 


lent of the question were to be asked to state in a sentence 
vhich should be followed by those charged with Philippine 
at this time, we believe that he could find no better answer 
Unremitting recognition of American sovereignty, with all 
with all that it implies; that is to say, of kindness, of 

for the rights of the individual, of justice tempered with 
ilso of efficiency, of desire for progress, of uprightness, and 
We believe that, to be successful in the broadest sense and 
its duty by the Fillpino people as they stand to-day, the ad- 


of the islands should be an American administration in a 
sense of the term. It should be more concerned with the 
f character than with the enunciation of theories, and it 


instant and unsparing in its condemnation of weakness, of 
of failure when failure is clearly the fault of the individual. 
hat the American Government of the Philippines could have 
luty than that of acting, so to speak, as an organized and 
lie opinion, taking the place of the Filipino public opinion 
not yet exist, and exercising the prerogatives which in 
intries belong ta public opinion with a rigor which is 

1 is even demanded—by the circumstances of the case. We 
it is the privilege of the American Government of to-day 
tradition of publie life for a to-morrow which belongs to 
people, and that this is not fitly to be done by a weak 

f anything than the best, even when this acceptance 
nded by a reference to the immortal words of the framers 
itution. And we believe that it is by strict and stern insist 
maintenance of a high standard of public service, and not 
kindliness of compliance in face of ineptitude, that the nat- 
nherited weaknesses of the Filipino people can be corrected, 
and the destiny of the United States in these islands 


less 


\ 


it Mr. Riggs has acted at all times in this spirit would 
re than the occasion or his opportunities so far have war- 
if Mr. Harrison it is possible to say that, judged by his 
» is far, indeed, from any such conception of his duty. His 
of conduct has been explained by some on the assumption 
told to make ready for American withdrawal, and by others 
ion of weakness parading as amiability. Whether the 
found in his obedience of orders or in himself, however, 
that he has done nothing to raise and little to main- 
lard of public service, and a great deal which, as display- 
ease with which he may be bamboozled, has tended to 
Where he should have been strong he has been weak, and 
with advantage have been complaisant he has been 
Hlis vision of his duty has not overlooked the walls of party, 
real or imaginary—of his political leaders in the 
have been the inspiration for certain publie utterances 
vere patently insincere. 
whatever else may be said, has at all times been honest. 
rimes is aware, he has not found it either necessary or 
ribe conditions in the islands as the Democratic leaders 
to have them, nor has he appeared willing to purchase a little 
irity at the expense of his convictions. Assuming that 
it does him no more than justice, then nothing was more 
as time went on, he should find himself estranged from 
e Harrison Myrtin-Denison type, and the object of bitter 
m their Filipino colleagues on the commission, who take 


ins 


ht 


esc 
i 








Situation, then, seems to be this: That a man of suffi- 
of sincerity of purpose, wholly desirous to make the office 


} 
i 


is appointed a power for good, finds himself hampered at 
pposed by his associates, and heartily sick of a situation 
must be weli-nigh intolerable. 


It is a bitter commentary 
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Had Mr. Denl- | 


He would have remained— | 


as it | 






























on the condition of things to which we have been reduced in little more 
than a year. 

Attached to this is a copy of a report on economic conditions in the 
municipality of Carcar and Barili, Province of Cebu, which was | 
pared for the purpose of furnishing data to the Bureau of Education, 
which was preparing a textbook on the subject of e ymi mnditions 
of the Philippines. This report should prove an inter¢ ng, economic, 
and social study for those who are undertaking to legislate concerning 
the Philippines, and to those who are thus nd honestly and 
intelligently trying to do the best thing for the VP! ! ! port 
should be self-explanatory and unneedful of explanati 
A REPORT ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE MUNICIPALI! F CARCAR 

| AND BARILI, PROVINCE OF CERI 
MANILA, Febru 

Brief: The director of education acknowledges receipt of tl rt 

on economic conditions in Carcar-Barili district. 
{First indorsement.] 

| BUREAU OF EpucaAtion, Divi N ( I 

Cebu, Ceb Ie ‘ j I ? 
| Respectfully referred to Mr. Claude C. McCollum 
J. C. Mi M 
| Divis 8 8 ite t 
| (The Government of the Philippine Islands, dey ment of in 
struction, office of the director, ireau of ed tion. | 
MANILA, Feb 191 
| My Dear Mr. McCottum: I wish to acknowledge receipt f 
office of your report on economic conditions in the Carcar-Barili d 
trict. 
Upon glancing over it the report seems complete and w done It 
will un‘loubtedly be of considerable assistance in the p1 iration of 
| the text on economic conditions in the l’hilippines 
| The information contained in the reports will 1 lered in 
|} detail until all of them have been received If at t ! iny eS- 
| tions arise or any points come up which should be clear, req ts 
| for further information will be made. 

Sincerely, yours, 
FRANK R. W 
Director of 1 ation, 
Mr. CLAUDE C. McCoLLuM 
(Through the division superintendent of ho » 
Cebu, Cebu 

The chief food in both Carcar and Barili is corn. This ites 
the basic part, and in most cases the whole, of this food su for 
all the barric and mountain people. It is estimated that in Carear 
one-fifteenth (and in Barili 6 families) of the peop! f the po nh 
(the center of population in a municipality or township) rice 
instead of corn as a staple food. The bart d m ’ le 
have rice only upon festal occasions. This would em to indic it 
| corn is used because, eing produced at home instead of being imported, 
as is most of the rice, it is cheaper than rice Howeve it i rved 
that many families who could well afford to buy rice se An 
inquiry regarding this matter elicited the information that t is 
actually preferred, but that rice is used wi i r 
poor people on festal occasions, becauss is w ind n 
sentable, and being a little unusual it i re led 1 kine 
luxury. It is a known fact that all people, with pretended 
sometimes eat things at banquets which do not pl their appetites, 

This staple diet of the people of Carcar and Barili is pr 1 by 
the women as follows: 

1. The dry corn is crushed and ground into coarse meal of 
a circular millstone system, which is run by hand. T! eing 
equipped with this hand mill are permitted to u the neig ! :, 
No charge is made for such use. Small amount re cru 1 ne 
time, the amount crushed seldom being more than will ded for 
two days’ food supply. 
| 2. By a sifting and blowing process most of the husks of t rn 
are removed from the coarse meal. 

3. The meal is then stirred into a pot of W t i 
cooked about 15 minutes. 

4, After cooling the dense mush is handed t t I h \ the 
fingers, cr is put up in small bloc d covered Ww ! t 
palm and then cooked. These small it ire then port ind Ly 
be taken to the field for lun or may be off d ft il n tl ill 
tiendas (a small store) along the roads and trails 

This staple food is supplemented by: 

I. VEGETABI 

1. Camote (domestic or wild). 

2. Ube. 

3. Gabe 

4. Baliakag (a fleshy rooted plant with a vining t as 
produces an enormous amount of root for a small an nt of t 

5. Paw. 

G. Beans. 

7. Tomatoes. 

8. Eggplant, 

II, MEATS (A LUXURY) 

1. Fish (imported from Bohol and Leyte) 

2. Chickens and eggs 

3. Goat meat. 

4. Beef. 

5. Carabao meat. 

6. Horseflesh (rarely). 

7. Mutton (very scarce). 

III. 1 

8 an used ; both ked) 

3. Guava. 

4, April grapes (¢ 11 ited in ¢ \ ) 

5. Chicos. 
| 6. Lanzones. 
| 1 = rind. 

8. Wild plum (dark 1¢, 14 incl 
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IV. OTHER CEREALS. 

1. Millet (little used) of two kinds—one prepared like corn; the 
ot r is made into cakes. 

2 r (used in small quantity by bakers, who make buns, cakes, 
< ind sell them from house to house) 

In time of famine, which comes every year in Barili, but less fre- 
quently in Carear, and which is caused by (a) dense popuiation, (b) 
improvident methods, (¢c) drought, (d) lo s (grasshoppers), people 
suffer greatly from hunger. They then resort to almost anything for 
food. The heart of the buri palm is pounded into a starchy meal, wild 
roots and herbs are eaten, fish, clams, shrimps of any kind are sought 
after I am also informed that the locusts are sometimes used for food. 
But it seems never to occur to them that the enormous number of dogs 
which they have—from one to five f each family ‘consume a great 
amount of food which might be giv to the children These dogs 
usually eat at the same time and place, and much the same food as the 
pe e eat Of t very few cats possessed a few are killed. I have 
kr i f 1 dog be ng } Lle 1 rar ie ; of hi 5 a ce usel ssuess, or dis- 
eC strictly enf d would seem to an expedient and 
be re For example (peso worth 50 cents): Pl a year 
for ¢ 2 and P2 a year for each female Gog, and any dog 
not t ‘tax-paid”’ tag after a certain date should be shot by 
t poli I am a strong 1 ever in such a law, for economic and sani- 
tal reasons and for publ decency and safety The tax on females 
might well be made P3 

Of « rse, the fighting cock, now rapidly decreasing in number, rep- 
resents a waste in and in that the finest cocks are used for fight- 
it purposes rather an for breeding. 

MEAL HOURS 

In mountain, 8 a. m. (work before breakfast), 12.80 p. m., and 7.350 

In pueblo, 7.30 a. m., 12 m., and 8 p. m 


EXPORT CROPS 


he following products are exported from Ca rand Barili: 


Copra (dried coconut 
» Abaca (a fiber plant). 
4. Tobacco. 
». Palay (very 


meat), 


little: unhulled rice). 





G. Maguey (since 1906; a fiber plant). 

é. Sugar. 

8. Live stock (hogs, cattle, goats, chickens). 

%. Fruits (not important) 

Concerning the relative importance of the different kinds of crops and 
live stock, attention is invited to Form 28, made out quarterly by presi- 
der secretary and treasurer. One copy sent to Bureau of Agricul- 
tur yne to provincial governor, one to the delegate in the assembly, 
and one retained. Embodied in this report are extracts from the Forms 
28 of both towns for a period of 12 months It is believed by the 


writer of this report that the Form 28 of Carcar is fairly reliable, but 
there are reasons to believe that Form 28 from Barili is not at all reli 
tlowever, these are the only available figures: 
Live stock in Barili. 
[Extracts from Form 28.] 


ah] 
apvit 


|. 








| | ln 
Horses Cattle. | bao Hogs. | Goats. | Sheep. 
| ne . 
Mar 1, 191] nine celtt des ati cae e 10, 290 2,325 | 
faut 30, ID1L...ccccessacecce 1, | 10,627 2,440 
SINE SR ERG) aon win maiasubie nes | 2 | 10,620 2,479 
De 1. 1°11 : | Z. 10,650 | 2,830 
k:stimated value of each. ... P'125 | P10 | P3 | 


As a result of livestock census work being done by the bureau of 





agriculture, there were registered in Barili between October 1 and 
December 31, 1911: 
ONO iscsi cis steno bene a acai sale cll latachanstcmamticarsedtninas 112 
Cattle ik tiled di ceeding sha eaalse aiitana oheaeeaiaa 1, 160 
Carabao acai ee Sa hina sw 2oadateiesioncs ais paaa cae catalan eat eaea 1, 064 
Live stock in Carcar. 
| Car | | 
Horses.| Cattle ag 


| Goats. 


Sheep. 
| | 

















| | 
— a ~— —_—_—_—_—__| —_|_- —|—___ acala 
| 
1) 11 183 2,004 8,270 1,771 155 
M Seeds hacnssecnareaceme 69 | 2,662] 8,400] 1,853 | 161 
J 1911 68 | 2,635 | 8,700 | 1,906 | 167 
Sy l sw 2.6 9,090 1, 857 166 
| i ¢ } Pil P10 P2 P4 
Aq ultural 1 od Barili. 
A PLAN D AND HARV bl F¢ ( A ERS, 
lav ( , i H ‘ Coco- 
nut.! 
| 
1 I 8} 1) 13, 750 57.000 
hi 2) 1,500 | 135.000 
I f it 13, 500 C0, 000 
H 1, 080 500 150 | 
} ) 26, 000 23. 750 62, 000 | 
il coo 0.000 | 
| ] j 7 | 750 R& OOD 
li DS Yav-ovsesvaleccenc 
’ ed 
lof quarter. H. mean | 
Phi municipality ; a kind of mayor. 


Agricultural products—Carcar. 
HECTARES PLANTED AND HARVESTED FOR FOUR QUARTERS. 


ee 














| | | | | i. 
ary To- Ma- | Coe 
| Palay. | Cane. Corn. |[Hemp.| ~*~ | \0co- 
y jbacco.| “Ort temp | guey.| nut. 4 
| | | | 
Rigeeeea ean striata Sooo 
Last quarter, 1910: | | 
PRM cc oc acacwaces | 300 | 200 | 8/ 12,000; 100} 60) 21,4 
SAME VOOG ss tcaen Res Coe a eee | 7,000 | 10 31] 7,00 
First quarter, 1911: } } | | | 
PIR. ons cna ccaewe | 180 500 8} 5,000 | 100} 60} 22,40 
Harvested........... | 100 |} 130 | 3} 1,000 | BO boccces 1, OO 
Second quarter, 1911: | 
Planted........ 80 | 385 | 5 | 4,000} 100} 60} 23.2% 
_Harvested...........| 80; 10] Ree i 8,0 
Third quarter, 1911: | 
Planted. ........ | | 3} 8,500 100 | 60) 24,00 
Harvested | 2| 4,000 | Sic TO 
| | i 
1 Planted—trees; harvested—nuts. ~ 
Quantities of products harvested and prices—Barili. 
oe 7 oat. | rs 
Palay. | Sugar. | Tobacco. t 
| | 
1911 ' | | 
2. Liters. | Kilos. | Kilos. I i 
Pate, CUBEONE 5 scien uSens ain ean eceee-| 225,000 | 3, 415 | 7,977 | ¢ ' 
Second quarter........ shitiicwinaian naam cuihwone sats eek es taree een 378, 000 
URE AONE So oats cnicucdesniacaced pecacice BES arn iaene pees ee 
OEE GUIUNE gondii 55 cs ésincn acateouah ae 


Pp 


7 TET CIOS A MEDEA RE SNE | $0.05 | 


Hemp. | Maguey.| Copra. 
0] 
. 1911. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
First quarter... .. 315, 000 





2, 846 
23, 625 


35, 130 


DUONTMON 5. Sada sasccesdeten se. cee eae at antisee 
PUOKGR QUMOE «a ccaccneneswaxiccdeeksinaes 
BOR i ccccncecsonanb eens aa 


SORIA GUGUOEE  . a vcenanincstuedeuleanaean’ | 330, 000 | 
! 





1,100 liters of oil also, val 


ued at 0.10 per liter 1 





Quantities of products harvested and prices—Carcar 





Sugar. | Tobacco 
| 


Palay. | 
| 


Liters. 















ORE GRATER, BOUT oe ocndnvedsincusacacans BE Baw co tinge Kits sees 1 
First quarter, 1911............... ppioaaiske 12,000 | 342,000 3,000 | 1 
Second quarter, 1911 9,600 | 26,000 2, 000 7 
MA ERE UO PON. es nian octin ant seca ccamaee ean Sa tease 2, 000 
TS ic nae a asda gortsxe ears eee nd sani PO. 05 PO. 07 Po. 14 P 
- : = = 
| Hemp. | Maguey.| Copra. : . ( 
: 
Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. I ; 1 
Last quarter, 1910....... 5, 040 i 
First quarter, 1911.......... Se ee 2,000 
Second quarter, 1911.... 3, 500 | 3, 000 
ee GNU BOE Ras 55 ss cinw cane sdaiemanee 3,000 | : 2, 000 
co eS ee sactuuaniaes eee PO. 20 | PO. 18 6. | 
LOCATION OF CROPS AND AGRICULTURE. 
There is very little to be said under this head. The mun 
of Carcar and Barili are located on opposite sides of a nai : 
and mountainous island. Of course, rice and sugar cane are n 


mostly on the narrow, coastal plains and in the small valleys. 
other crops ere produced on any available spot, the steepest an 
mountain sides being cleared and cultivated by hand. 1 
ignorant, and immobile population makes agriculture very int 
conservative. No time or room is available for untried « 
methods. Both municipalities are well supplied with spring 
ning water, but much irrigation is impossible. The effect of 


recurrence of wet and dry seasons may be observed on t! 
from Form 28. 
Crops are occasionally destroyed by locusts. Almost no st 


these municipalities 

Very little is done either in improving the native plants 
ducing new ones. Maguey has been taken up some since 1905. 
gressive planters in Carear have bought some steel plows 





by one carabao—and make experiments with commercial 
Ashes are used some for fertilizer. All waste plant matter i 
About two corn crops are produced annually. 


There are several water-power possibilities, all undev 





one—a cane mill in Carcar owned by Thomas Osimena. 
LAND TENURE. ° 
here are absolutely no large haciendas li 
in these municipalities There are some 





cattered and are 
the other. 


holdings are 
dependent of 


operate d | y 





Most of the land vned in iall pieces. This has r : 
divisions of estates from st sales 1 purchases i 







































































































is much used, however. Some owners of only 1 or 2 hectares 
se to tenants and play the idle landlord role. 
seems to exist no written agreements between tenants and 

Verbal or implied reements are usually entered into from 
rear. It frequently occurs, however, that a tenant spends his 
ne piece of land. Most landlords owning 10 hectares or more 
10 poblacion and visit their land occasionally to see how things 

This leaves most of the agriculture in the hands of igno- 
less, and unambitious tenants, which prevents improved agri- 
methods, proper care of land, permanent improvements, etc. — 
nant usually builds a very flimsy house of light materials, 
ich he quarters himself and family, his chickens, his hogs, his 
and in which he stores his part of the crop. 

ion of the crop is made on the following: 








or and seed earn one-third. The carabao—a kind of water 
beast of burden—and plow earn one-third. The Jand earns 
nants must harvest and deliver to the landowner’s granary, 


ind, the part due the landowner. In case the land is such that 
be cultivated by plow, the laborer gets two-thirds of the crop. 
nant finds it necessary to borrow 100 ears of corn from the 
he pays back 200 ears out of the next crop. 
e the landowner becomes displeased with the tenant, he may 
tenant at any time. Also, in case the tenant considers him- 
eated, he may move off the land. Very few do this, however, 
vould involve deserting work already done, and since also most 





t re bound to the landowners by some debt—does not usually 
PL tenants can not well escape the payment of these debts 
ecretly emigrating to another municipality or island. They 
en be brought back for trial. 
is the tenant, or servant, bound to his master by debts 
wes the master, but also, and more effectively, is he bound 
jue the tenant from his master. The tenant is afraid to go 
ome refractory in any way for fear that the master will 


m. This is a very effective means of keeping the fickle or 
nt on the job, and is used pretty generally, I believe, all over 
ines. 
ie under man seems thus to be bound cither way, yet little 
actual harm comes to him from it. The extreme ignorance, 
ristie laziness, the proverbial shiftlessness, and annoying 
of the average “tao” (a common laborer or workingman of 
asses) is such as to make it impossible for him to do for 
} nd such as to make him useless to anyone unless some 
f compulsion is maintained, 
ihe tenant eares for domestic animals belonging to the land- 
tenant gets one-half of the offspring. If the parent animals 
e tenant, all offspring belong to him. 
ited that slightly over one-third of the land is worked on 
stem. It is rare for one tenant to take land from more 
indowner, Sometimes, however, a small landholder is also 


else 


ent of land is owned In less than 4 hectare lots. 
nt of land is owned in 4 to 1 hectare lots. 
per cent of land is owned in 1 to 5 hectare lots. 

» per cent of land is owned in 5 to 10 hectare lots. 

- cent of land is owned in 10 up hectare lots. 

iven a list of 10 of the biggest landowners in each munic- 
1 an estimate of the amount of land owned by each. Since 
of the land is surveyed or held by title, it is not possible to 
figures : 


Barili. Hectares. 


T l 











i. Penalosa (hectare, a measure of land, 2.0471 acres)_ 500 
2 Ee ais i etinin teenie eee tank tenth dant cneltitihiuindtealeb dishes 300 
» PROS. cdc cae nncemeesneeie <n emiinakeniineaiten 250 
ADR. é4 mates se hiner ba sancti check I telan ecbabcah eh as sca bac St 
i aiacas ces inn cheeteipienichidielepiey ecbertenniniiniicisnhlsareiteted totneniithietaadabeiah anid 200 
M FN ie daca cng op eaves cee tracings Saadeh ss aacabeeieas waeney Oe 
7 I a acct Sala cece ip eel en te dg cineca Gace ns telnet 125 
s Ir RO Nl ec adi came alec : RES 100 
( n eae iacincas ae HO 
non Alquisola..._....-. 2. nen ne cnn sone. 25 
Carcar, 
a Nt as - S00 
i a he i aa SO at a Pao ape < 500 
Cui ne - ar cal casical aati ces ra aaialbiaaan ial debbie aaa 
io Yap eG ee eek ee ee kee 240 
Canarias a" 5 jctleitn smsinitdiit sine olin castes 210 
» Nis MAS RN sistas ccciie cleat Mics toler Snuclirdaliadsibabien’ ay shits eee 195 
Mercado scndiainen Healt ststaiiaiactadisilieaspteagiabetiaalalanad lta sda iat 175 
S. D CIN as ci a aca csen sik acount an saabsediciag hope a 
CORON IS ites ict acd aceite askeceenle a = 132 
Jaen aa lea call cn atime ata 5 113 
in land values may be seen from the following table for land 
| First | Second Third 
|} class. | class clas 
| 
caste deussnathanascqueasdeniadas F125 P1090 P75 
SESSOCOCEKRSOSEEORESSSSCECSEEEOCES \') 
£acbunawededencueseabaanwd 500 400 300 
et value, due to disturbed conditions and to death of animals. 
ding increase in prices of corn is shown: 
at harvest ; bacanis tacachabeanacsainds aie oes $0. 75 
at highest price__ we 3 eins clad Mic ek ae 2 00 
at harvest ie eas es a ® 50 
at highest price " nda eeichoe ‘ - 5.50 
th consider land the best investment. Most of them are 
It does not seem that large landholders have, for the 
Ler ed their land through oppressive or illegitimate 
t rather through prudence, industry, and inheritance. 
; y wever, that in a few cases money has been loaned and the 
t about two-thirds its value for security. with the stipula 


the de bt was paid—usually a 4 year period was allow: 
; should go to the loaner of the money. Obvious! 
ns are very hard and inevitably result in the debtor losing 
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his land. About one-third of agricultural work is « f Ss 
Labor.) 

To make some short explicit statements neerning t shar ystem 
as it exists in Carecar and Lari I ls t! 

1. About one-half the farms are cu 1 « tl tem rhe 
usual crop is corn. 

2. The usual total amount so cultivated I : 2 res, 
he smallest amount is one-third of a hectari 1 ire is 5 
hectares, 

3. Plats as small as one-eighth of a hectat nd as | as 5 heetat 
are leased. 

f. Lessees occasionally lease several nor ntiguou t 

5. Small landowners become tenants of adjacent d in 
crease their possibilities. 

6. The largest period of lease is 4 4 tl hortest 1 yea | 
usual period is 2 years, but nee the agreements a al on 1 d 


it is difficult to si t exact period 













































‘. Lessees usually reside for many years on the s ‘ ce of land 

&. The control of the Iandlord over the tenant and the qu n 
debts is discussed elsewhere. 

9. The recognized rights of the tenants against their lane ds are 
few. In extreme cases of fraud or maltreatment the tenants appeal 
either to the justice of the peace or to the bolo (a kind thicl rn 
knife used for all domestic purposes and for fighting Both are very 
rare, 

10. The lease and share system is elsewhere dicussed Cas] t 
are never contracted, 

11. Outside of the production of the crop the landlord and te t 
deal with each other as employer and employee There is 1 f 
service either way. 

12. The work of the household is divided as follow I W k 
the food, weaves and makes the clothing, cares for children, 1 pl 
pares seed for planting rhe wife is usually financial managet t 
household, The husband dees the field work, market product 
The children care for the domestic an ils and aid both paren 

13. The tiller of the small holding makes ta nt livir for 
himself and family. Suppose there are five in the family 1 that it 
costs PO.30 a day to f and clothe this family I} would mean 
a yearly value of #01.25. It is thought that t i ut t, 
since none accumulated anything and since laborers work for 40 t 0 
centavos a day and furnish their own food. The ive a ! xist 
ence, as does the tiller of the small holding, and . 1 ( 3 
not work 365 days a year by any means 

15. The tenant usually regards the landlord as a busines ‘ t 

16. The landlord regards the tenant as a natural and ea ‘ f 
getting his land worked. lle does not abuse the tenant, a e does not 
ubuse his domestic animals 

17. It does not seem that the landlord ever sells the tenant and his 
debts to another landlord. 

18. Very few tenants make a very seriot ttempt to bette thei 
conditions. A few, however, save enough to buy a carabao, plow, and 
finally a bit of land, 

19. The children of a deceased tenant are not held responsible for 
the parents’ debts to the landlord. 

It does not seem easy to offer a solution for the betterment of n 
ditions. Some of the things which might be considered necessary to y 
improvement, however, are: 

1. The tenant and poor class must be informed that there ar tter 
things so that they will want better conditions. As it is they are 1 
tented with the miserably meager existence -they are draggitr out 

2. Population is entirely too dense It ould be decreased 
gration and by instructing boys and girls that it is morally wi to 
bring children into the world unless they tl 

The dignity of labor must lo away with the 
large number of petty landk ntry is ] r and 
could support an industrious ( the pre it Le: 
moderately well. But it « never be ppo t a ea 
population of loafers as now live on it. 

I should say, then, increase the wants, increase the k1 edge of 
better conditions elsewhere to cause emigration nd « latior a 
drastic and continual methods to prevent further increase in popula 
tion and to decrease the present number. , 

HOMESTEAD. 

There is no land open for homestead in Carea 1 Barili 

ritt \ , YS [ 

In Carear there are 10 ba in Barili, 21 I i I t 
villages. ‘There may be a sligl olle n of hous irl dis 
tinguish it from the other part I licipality, t in most ises 
the name simply signifies a location rhe location may be dé l 
by a spring or the crossing of lines of avel 

There is usually a small chapel for religious purpose These ; 
are built by community labor. This is about the ily communit . 
performed In some few instances tl yme S ! ( | 
but a lazy penuriousness prevails in such cases m than the t of 
communit work, The barrio peo do not even work t er to 
i roads or build bridges useful to al I D le 
h been attacked py enemies to imount t nvt ne G 
‘ ‘ss (thieves or robbers) of the own peoy d them ( 
i times But the influence of such att Ss not toward 
gr since the people did not attempt to defend themselves 
fled immediately to the ] l on, where the ala iver HI 
poor houses and almost nothing in them, th ( | » them nd 
not be seriously handicapped 

For each barri« 30 ft I e 
councilman, who usuall laci I a 
teniente (lieutenant) din I is 
through 1 of the pre 1 n 

lishes notices and executes certain duties t io 

Almost every barrio re lent goes t D ici nee a w | I y 
bring to town certain of their raw | luct ind take back 

1. Dried fish, 

2. Petroleum 

3 Shoes and chi ! t er f top the toes f 
dress o . 

$. Rice (for festal occasions). 

5. Cl hing o i (tw ft! { ! ght f n 
barrio) 

G. Hats (but st e go witl t 

























































































‘ver, no 


trands 


Terence. They 

















( LT LZ; fA 
n f 1d in Ca l and the searcity 
that the law ni returns should 
» Ope te Yet, « i ig the extremely small 
nd clot t rd ry laborer, and con 
r is ! 1 from the municipalities has 
om numerous individ , one is led to believe 
{ n @xist here, rhe wants are so few and 
) » im] ved tools or methods 
f dimini iz 1 I has not yet begun to 
t I | P wants and inetf- 
i Cor r the facts that these 
| t f le tha 100 square kilometers, 
1 | ive a population esti- 
( i ill exports; and one | 
! tual labe lone pe capita, 
1 of the a iltural labor is done for 
iv cen 3 ! the borer furnishing his 
t t d i ym tenants and one-third 
| la I tally spends long hours 
‘ ipidly i effectively. The laborer, as | 
al work f a much less wage than to] 
\ not ym any idea of the 
(1) his work is nearer his 
| er desired rests; 
work lowly and more according to 
iI l nd ! t was five years ago, | 
I rf il d 1 r changed attitudes. 
living, 1 -_ ency, ete., are prac 
re 10 yea b which is played 
] PY *e] tie 
constitutes a larg ve ling, uncar- 
l 1 stro} rest \ ul poverty, 
- conservatism, sch sitions, and other 
to | the only | ible way to wake them 
1 endeay , and, wilt best of means, it 





ld be observed, apply to the barrio and 

in icultural pursuits. Conditions in the 
juit nt, and in tl poblacion of Barilli 
there are many, if any, real bonded debtors. 
ve btor bonded to get him to stay. The 
ftnessness of all nd especially the 
extre! it easy for the better 
Almost sa servant. These serv- 
separat while they are servants, 
re and consid Their condition is not 





ith that sters, but it is certainly 


food, clothing, and a 


small monthly salary 
The 


latter ry is a higher one, and 
od cook or s¢ ‘vant I 
ntavos a month, This s ll salary is usually 
of clothing which the master has failed to 
owe their master, but I think more masters 
h has the same effect, ibove explained. In 


me si 


interest 


all Above de of conditions should 


bor is not mobile. It is reported that five per- 
i to work on the sugar plantations. 
rl1%E ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


pony is used for tran 
me to turn 


rtation of people on 
Form 28, pp. 





ief beast of burden 


Carcar 


doing all agricultural and 
ats are used a great deal to 





other products, A few cattie are used for 
1 sheep prod 1 f food. The animal 
im the losses caused by rinderpest and 
rISHt 
in done for local mption Fish are 
paliti nd Proy 
G AND FORES PROD 
‘arecar and Barill are de of all forests 





(a 1 thorny vine, wh is smoothed off 
and used as string or wire) or enough 
tl houses. RB } » j present, but not 
1 high pr d. 
Vl Y AND ) 


r is almost entire] l 
it 40 families leave Barili annually for East 
come into Barili from ljacent municipali- 
ither greeted nor resented. They are 
try first to establish 
poorest move. Tl 


immigra- 





themselves 


Only the 





1; the feel ire they can not ecasily make it 
*) 4 N ND INI 
f le a g n 
ort f e Fi t ove tiful. 
ld » grow, t ’ le ou arn 
3 of eh } baskets, te 
hou “k tory \s 
ing rk, wage 
ANSI AT 
t} I t 7 Vv « ] ed - « t (a 
1 } + ¥ 1] T 
l v tw v len disks) The cost 
one T kil eters ver |} ] 
ls, PO.25. In B i t] ' it PO.20 
n od d il tas 
AY 
rf | ¢ wm ¢ . eC 
They buy roduct ( i ind 
y wal " i r rol , 
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cheated. He 
So dearly do venders love a trip to town that 


bett 
5 kilometers to 





j} ample stat 


have known | 





received | 


ev have some hx pe | 








There are also an indeterminate number of Filipino merchant 





are part merchant, part farmer, and part loafer. Some of tl] 
itinerant barterers, carrying out dishes, dried fish, clothing, na 
ete., and bringing back chickens, eggs, vegetables, ete. Forme: 


barterers cheated their customers quite systematically and suc 


But the rustic has now learned town values too well to | 
also prefers to carry his products to the town, so 
excuse to go in and loaf around a day or so ea 
they frequently 


than they get after carrying their 


may 


have an 
er price in the country 
town. 
MARKETS. 
Markets exist in only three Poblax 
rili, and in the barrio of Mantalongon, a midway stati 
arecar, Barili, Aloguinsan, and Sibonga. The market day at 
is Thursday In the poblacions Sunday is the big day of busing 
kinds of agricultural products and many manufactured 
ht and sold on market days. 


places: ion 


of Carear, pob!} 


CREDIT AND MONEY 


Since credit and loans usually result in disputes and 1] 
ereditors, very little crediting is done. The money borrower 
any rate of interest, le idea of ever pa 

or principal medium of exchan 


all deals, great 


to pay 
interest 
used in 


but he 
Money 
and 


has litt 
is the only 
small, 





A satisfactory system of credit and bookkeeping is impossi 
an ignorant and tricky people. They do not appreciate th: 
time or the value of a general confidence in debtors. ‘Tl 


understand the proper use of business credit. 


CONCLUSION, 
should be said that conditions are not tl 
Carear is far more progressive, awake 
sarili I believe to be one of the most 
Philippines. No one seems to be ambitious or 
materially about anything. Very few of her sons and daug 
education or employment outside the town. The law of su 
demand does not seem to operate here at all. Prices on certair 
are fixed by tradition, not by supply and demand. Nor does 
dinarily high price offered for some ariicle seem to stimulate 1 
its production and sale, 

Though this report may lack or may 
lieved by the writer (who frequently 
in Barili from Aug. 14, 


ment of 


In conclusion, it 
both municipalities. 
ern in its spirit. 
towns in the 


err in some r 

{ visited both towns, hay 
1909, to April 1, 1910) that a fairly co 
existing conditions is herewith most r 


spec ts 
submitted 
CLAUDE C, Mc¢ 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
FRANK PARK. 
»F 


GEORGIA, 


HON. 


( 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, on last Friday the gentlem: 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] attacked in scathing manner the 
and harbors bill, and in course of his general attack a 
the line touched upon the $50,000 for’Flint River, Ga. 

This river traverses over 100 miles of the second dist 
Georgia. 

A short length of the T7 miles above Albany, where th: 
depth is 24 feet, touches the second district. This part 
navigable for small craft, but no appropriation is asked 
and no part of the $50,000 is to be expended above 
Below Albany it is deeper and broader and can be rend 
cellently navigable by expenditure of a sum commensur: 


| its commercial importance. 


If the gentleman bad analyzed the sum of the approp! 
for the past 35 years he would notice that less than an 
of $11,000 per year has been spent for improvement and 
tenance, about $20 for each 1,000 feet of the stream, 
pittance, calculated to starve any project of like dil 
and importance; yet, the gentleman advocates the killing 
great project which these small appropriations have s 
but which is growing in commercial importance in spite 
meager appropriations. 

If the gentleman knew 
12 years was paid 
with no 


that the expenditure during t 
for work directed and superintend 
| training or knowledge for 1 
portant work, he would realize, as do the people to be b 
that much of it was for only temporary benefit. 

The person referred to has lately been removed and 
engineer put in his place, under whose supervision 
expected in permanent improvement. 

If the $381,000 had been intelligently and _ scientifi 
peuded over a period of four or five years continuously, 
would deubtless be greater results of lasting benefit. 

Five important counties of the second district of Georg 
largely affected commercially by the navigability, or lack 
this river. 





scientific 


rson 


—————$ 































ix the last months of the expiring Confederacy of South 
es these five counties supplied provisions and clothing 
y to such an extent as to give them the name ** Egypt 


Confederacy.” 


portant county 
; except by this river and wagon trains. 
sides of the 100 miles of navigable length of this river 
is are fertile and abundantly productive; and if naviga- 
ll be rendered reasonably steady and safe, a locality 
©9000 square miles will largely 


i 


what they 


age last year was thirty-three and one-half thousand 
rly 7,000 tons over the previous year. 
value of freight carried last year was above $2,000,000, 
e of nearly $600,000 over the previous year. 
is a worthy and a much-needed project among a people 
struggling and pushing onward industrially and com- 


the Congress will allow the appropriation and help 
) manufacture little but produce much for manufacture. 
A Delaware River Triumph. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 


Il. R. 20415) making apprepriations for the Departmen 
ilture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


OF 





buy and sell. 





OF 


[OORE. Mr. Speaker, in 
in the agricultural bill 


of the 1 


boats of a 3-foot draft. 


mportance of the commerce traversing the Delaware 
awaiting the opportunity to pass through the At 
al waterways and the risk of life upon the open sea 
ainusing to listen to those who think the rivers and 
deserve no further attention at 
friends are not 
vith regard to the River Delaware, because the value 
treain and its preeminence as a common carrier of 
il consequence has been demonstrated upon this floor 
further recital. 
RecoRD soine remarks upon this subject showing the 


t 


to need 


} 


to be the greatest of our inland rivers and quoti 


ting ability as aggregating more than $200,000,000 


the East 


verniment. 


I know my 


e last 10 years. 


what I now repeat, that there is no 
h there is so 
workmen. That 
even beyond those 
reported 
‘ir. ADAMSON ], 


m whi 
nerican 
igation, 
bi 


test bi 


e are continuing that 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION NEEDED 


a coincidence that 


ot our item for new lights at 
upon this floor the greatest of modern passenger | ‘ 
is concerned, was | 


far as 


American con 


being held up in the 
inadvisable 


v 
‘ 


bs 

strict by Phil: 
Delaware River for coastwise 

is not safe to proceed upon 
with very great caution, when a f 
accidents at 


of Baker is without 


» additional 
» stretch of 


derstand 


connection 
I wish to draw attention 
re River, which was the subject of a brief discus 
rday when we were considering the aids to navigation 
od friend, the gentleman 
my distinguished leader, the gentleman from Illinois 
indulged in a good-humored controversy over the | 
igation already secured for the Delaware. 

nd the item of $80,000 for new 

y by the completion of the 35-foot channel at Schooner 
ear by the city of Chester. 


aids to navig: 


from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 


Philadel phi: ord of this 
NORTHERN 


NOTABLES ON BOARD 


I am satisfied both gentle- 
mvineed of the wisdom of making this appropria- 
also the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], 
accuracy in debate was somewhat shocked by his 
yelaware River 
art of a system for promoting moonlight excursions 











the hands | 





days ago 


the river ne 


yesterday 
is demonstrated by the 
nd pilots who safeguard the property 
e bosom of its WwW 
ittleships upon ft 
1d economically. 
have been building merchantmen 
ne of work, ; 
shipbuilders and mechanics, down to the 


Delaware, and we ha 


the time the friendly 
Schooner 
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Delaware River 


to continue 


I refer to 


servi 


on the rivers 


under these untoward 
navigation | 
are therefore easily 
appreciate the perils of navigation 
value of these aids 
In darkness or in ft 
inestimable value 
course for the mariner. 

to be impatient with 
Delaware. We are ! 
and are giving an ample return to the Governmen 


such 


apparent to 


when a vessel 


g the 
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dollar it spends either in aids to 
lannel, but there 
ights would be of 


14 miles along 


» it requires gré 


of running 


m as thorouch!l 


ind some of 


us to present our navigation proofs in o1 
‘ul hold upon Navy « 


mtracts for e 


this question 


extending these 
Delaware 


celebration 


River triuny 


which was halted 
becnuse of the ] 


of the Great 
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February 11, where it will remain 12 hours, and at San Francisco on 
the morni: ] ruer 12 rhe approximate distance of the cruise 
i 20 I le 
roUR rAKE THEIR AUTOS 
] ima-¢ f< in Ex ition opened in San Diego on January 1, 
the tourists will spend much of their time until the Panama- 
I I national Expos tion opens in San Francisco on February 20. 
ive ¢ omobiles wel taken on ard by passengers, and it is the 
| owners and their parti to return to the East in the 
I The big touring cars were lowered into the hold by the steve- 
d ind, according to the officers of the Great Northern, the shipment 
1 ked the first time automobiles have been lowered into vessels with- 
out beir taken apart. 

The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, the sister ship now 
bel constructed at Cramp’s shipyard, are all-steel vessels, and will be | 
the lar t ship yet col t cted for the Pacifi coastwise trade. The 
Great Northern has a h ove ill of 524 feet, carries six decks, 
and the most ughly equipped steamer ever built in an American 
«} } rad 

l d fter t Great Northe I s in San Francisco she will 
sail on a second ial ¢c1 rH TI ‘amship will arrive 
in Honolulu on 1 ruary 21 ly there t days and then 
return to San Francisco, where she | expected on March 2. On 
March 15 the Great Northern ill be placed in coastwise service between 
San Franci aud Portland, O , by way of Astor Oreg. 


Ship Purchase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OL 


HON. KENNETH D.McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
1915. 


Mr. McKELLAR Ir. Speaker, some time last fall Mr. C. P. J. 
Mooney, the able editor of of our leading southern news- 
papers, published at Memphis, in my district, begun writing a 
series of articles on the ship purchase biil. These editorials are 
strong presentations of the question from the point of view of 
the section that I come from. I do not think the case could be 
better put than it is stated by Mr. Mooney. 

Memphis is one of the largest cotton markets in the world. 


Thursday, January 2 


a 
\ 


one 


We handle about one-fifteenth of the entire American crop 
there. We raise 2,000,000 bales within a radius of 150 miles of 
our city. We are the largest hardwood lumber market in the 


world. The amount of hardwood lumber exported from Mem- 
phis is simply enormous. At present the lumber business is 
stagnant, because we have no ships to carry it to foreign mar- 
kets, Our while bringing a much larger price than it 
did is still distressingly low, and largely so because we have no 
ships to carry it to foreign markets. Mr. Mooney discusses the 
question fully in this series of editorials, and I ask unanimous 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp as to include 
this series of four editorials. They are as follows: 


cotton 


consent SO 





[Saturday, Dec. 5, 1914.) 
COTTON AND SHIPS. 

There is a report from Washington that Germany and Austria are 
eager to buy American cotton and pay a big price for it if the cotton 
can be delivered 

The difficulties of delivery are in ships and in marine insurance. 
That is just where the United States Government might perform a use- 
ful rvice, There is no objection to shipping cotton to Hamburg 
direct and to Amsterdam for reshipment into Germany. Cotton could 


1 
also 


hipped to Genoa and taken by r 
land into Germany. 


ail across 


Italy and Switzer- 











Cotton not being contraband, the United States Government might at 
once renew negotiations with the allies and effect an agreement to take 
over the ships that are now interned in New York A steamer like the 
Vaterland and some of the great German freighters could in two or 
three trips convey an enormous amount of compressed cotton to Europe. 

Then the Government should send agents of the Department of Com- 
merce to each of the ports in Europe and send other agents of the same 
department into the German importing cities and let them have imme- 
diate charge of the cargoes 

At every turn in this European war the helplessness of the United 
States is shown in the matter of ocean commer 

When our 16 battleships went around the work show the yellow 
men and the copper-colored men and other sor f men our big sea 
vower they were received with great respect. But th wise ones 

ighed when they saw that the transports bearing coal for the war- 
ships were flying the flags of other nations. 

P while our American battleships were touring the Orient war had 
suddenly been declared against us, the merchant ships carrying coal 
would have been compelled to run away and leave us stranded on the 
hig is 

Before this war opened there were only four American trans-Atlantic 
assenger ships, and they were almost obsolete. A few other ships 

ive come under American registry 

Ninety-five per cent of the ocean commerce of the United States was 
earried in foreign bottoms If the United States carried ordinarily 
one-half of its sea ymmerce in its own ships, we could now have a 
fl capable of delivering cargoes of cotton to any point in the world, 
wi others left for carrying grain, live stock, and food products. 





_—_ 


If we can not do any better, the Government should build a num! 
of so-called auxiliary cruisers, which could carry commercial prod 
in such times as this and could carry coal and war provisions fo; 
battleships and could carry our soldiers in times of war. 


[Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1914.] 
LET THE GOVERNMENT HUNT FOR SHIPS. 

It is stated from Washington that Germany and Austria 
market for cotton, 

It is reported by a number of cotton men in Memphis who hay 
dealings with Germany in times of peace that as much as 1.0 
bales of cotton could be sold in Germany and in Austria if the 
could be safely landed there. There is a dearth of ships. 

Ocean rates to Gothenburg and to Rotterdam are three or four { 
the regular rates. The few ships now available are used princi 
in carrying foodstuffs. The difficulties of transportation are 
to make it exceedingly serious for private enterprises independen 
undertake trading in large quantities. 

The United States Government desires to continue the 
trade in favor of this country. When exchange runs against us 
our gold is being drawn out, the Treasury Department quickly b 
active. 


are } 


balar 


The demand for foodstuffs and war material has turned the d f 
credits to our favor. But the United States might add to « 


merce, solve a difficult situation in this country, build up mori 
in Europe, and bring about a desired prosperity by takin hand 
in the over-sea cotton commerce. 

The Government, through the Department of Commerce, might 
lish a in continental Europe, to which point cotton co 
shipped and distributed wherever there arose a demand for it. 

The danger of mines and other hazards would be obviated by 1 
Genoa the base. From Genoa the cotton could be shipped overlan 
Germany and into Austria. 

After having provided these facilities, then the United States 
look into the gathering of ships. 


ao ¢ 
s ¢ 


base 





At the outbreak of the war there threatened to be a stoppa 
ocean navigation. <A bill was offered and passed permitting th 
ernment to encourage the registration of ships under fhe Ar 
flag Another bill was offered permitting the Government it 
provide ships for commerce. This second bill failed. 
The Government might offer such encouragement to ships as | | 


make them undertake the business of carrying cotton to Germar i 


to Austria, and at the present session of Congress the problem 
be solved by further legislation. 

In some parts of the world cotton is in great demand. We |} 
cotton in large quantities. The supreme work of the Government 5 
the United States, then, is to give all of its aid toward bringi i 
buyer and the seller together in such a way as a transfer of : 
modities could be made. 

[ Wednesday, Dec. 9, 1914.] 


MR. WILSON’S MESSAGE, 


President Wilson strikes a high note in his address to Congress 

While preparing it the President had always in mind the ext: 
nary contusion brought about by the colossal war. 

Impressed himself with the thought that we are a 
and a peace-loving people, at the same time the conflict in F 
forces Mr. Wilson to suggest that while we are at peace we shoul: 
lively attention to such measures as will keep us from being 
mercy of any bellicose people. 

The President utters no high-sounding platitudes about the fo1 
peace and love as being all powerful, but he does say that our wa 


Nation of 


should not be permitted to rot at their moorings, and that oui 
equipmest should not be permitted to rust. 

Without jingoism, the President intimates that the old prov 
keeping our powder dry while trusting in the Lord is a pretty 


rule of :ife for nations, as well as for individuals. 

The President feels that the program of reform legislation inv 
business is over. The former twilight zone, under bills recently 
has been narrowed. Business men and controllers of large corporat s 
he feels, have vow a clear knowledge of what may be lawful « 
lawful, 

The President has cause to felicitate Congress on the success of 
reserve-bank act. 

Strongest is the 
of the public the 
power. 

The President is urgent fer an American merchant marine, 

The United States at the outbreak of the present war was a t 
as helpless on the sea for safe commerce as were the belligerents. 


President 


in an appeal for unlocking for t! 
forces of 


nature which have their being in 


That any ships are coming into our ports now is due to the t 
mendous superiority of the English Navy. Had the Germ 


proached the English in sea power, and then had they resolved to t 
their chances on the high seas, there would be now in the At 
neither English nor French nor German ships carrying cargoes 

The only salvation in the foreign-trade field under these condit 
would have been a ficet of our own and not one-half of per < 
the over-sea trade of the United States was borne in American bott 

The word “subsidy” is peculiarly offensive to Democrats, | 
have got to have ships flying the flag of the United States. We : 
have ships sufficient in number to carry at least half of the tonn: l 
and out of our ports. 

If we can not enlist private enterprises in the construction 
operation of these ships, then our Government must itself adopt s 

if it builds ships—that will result in a United 5 


method—even 
merchant marine. 





[Jan. 24, 1915.] 
WE MUST HAVE AMERICAN SHIPS, 


Mr. Secretary of Commerce Redfield is doing a tremendous serv: 
to his fellow citizens of the South when he ts advocating a system < 
ships by which things made and grown in the United States can 
transported to all the other ends of the earth. 

If the great war struck the exchange market, the stock and thi 
market in the East a tremendous blow, it paralyzed for a tim 
commerce of the South, which is controlled more by international forces 
than the people had ever before realized. 














































































tton that is every year shipped from seaports in tt Sout 
of it. to the mills of interior England, to the great mills of 
Alsace, and Lorrait 
ing regions Europe the roar of the machine gun 
the place of the clatter of the looms it there were othe1 
Europe as distant from the scene of war, so far as immediat 
erned; our own, 
tt a contraband After tl f t flurry of the beginning 
kest demands 1 things othe than war material wa 
id been s | f the « i 3 were 
of American good The ] French 
s irrying their own s out a ma 
f orway, under whose fl there is a great tonnage of 
:, I enlisted in carry ¢ merchandi needed for im 
irposes to Fren< and English ports 
nited States had no tran Atiantic liners except fot vessel 


id-cabin 


passenger 


our rai 








n ex the same position as if we were to own i 
nd ¢ a owned all the equipment, and Canada suddenly) 
l the locomotives in the United States and all the 


liately run over the border 


th is a great producer of lumber. The export business in 
steadily grown. It was all transported in foreign ships. 
either hid in ports or came under the control of England, | 
the seas. | 
1 the United States do if Canada, owning all of the roll- | 
our American railways, should suddenly commandeer if 


would proceed either to build locomotives or to buy them 

or to rent some for temporary use from some neighbor, if 
were at hand. 

mand for cotton 


sa de in Europe and there was a fair 


lumber, but there were no ships 
pean nations were too busy saving their throats from being 
attention to what the bystanders might desire. 
ere a ship was picked up that might carry a cargo, but 


{1 was much greater than the supply that the freight w 


hitive. 


S¢ 





clearing the ocean of ships struck not only lumber and 
it struck wood products. the manufacture of which is a 
in those parts of the South near the Gulf. 
was quick to realize the avity of the situation. Mr 
lf, who is a man of busine gave to his chief the re 
vestigations and submitted recommendations based upon 
eations and his experiences, 
\difying the shipping laws so as to enable ships flying 
to register under the American flag was passed. But 
nadequate. A more elaborate shipping bill was proposed. 
now under consideration is passed, this thing will happen: 
more ships ready to cat American products not only 
t to warring nation 
the passage of this bill is of immediate importance to us 
tant to us than to the people of any other part of the 





that are now afloat first carry food and war material. 
we southern people export neither food nor war material, 
necessary, England would dismantle her five-day boats 
with wheat. Lumber and n and turpentine and 
l have to wait their turn. 
our southern Senators are 
icks of a subsidy. 
Republicans are fighting it because 






the present bill because 


fighting 


it smells of Govern- 


xtraordinary occasion. 














é While we are not in the war we 
from a state of war. 
‘nment in the time of war takes over railroads, rolling 
der certain conditions, even private property. 
of habeas corpus is probably the most prized instrument of 
t} 1-spe% 1g people have. Yet in a time of war 
t may be suspended. 
been in possession of ships flying our flag in August, Sep 


1 October, cotton would not have dropped to 6 cents a pound, 









t I 
1 ships now, cotton would be higher than 8 cents a pound. 
may last ‘ther year 
not have mo! lips tl fall, the new crop may not bring 
a pound, 
i ships now been in possession of ships In August, 
1 not h ive been th ralysis in the lumber trade that has all 


1 some of our strongest southern producers, 
sity, then, ts of supreme importance to the little sawmill 
supreme importance to the man who toils in the forest, 
ging wagons, sets the blocks at the mill, and offbears the 
luet. 
sity of ships is of supreme importance to the small farmer 
five bales and of equal importance to the small 






++] 
e 


} 


snare 


when your southern Senators and Congressmen who ar: 
r. Wilson’s bill come back home and say they opposed it in 
of the plain people, they are deceiving these plain people. 
preach their devotion to Democracy and their devotion to 
, the people in turn may indict and convict them of preaching 
doing nothing. 
lican opposition is a mere jockeying of a set of old-time 
and standpatters who feel that they and their crowd were 
destined to rule and that the control on the part of others | 
usurpation. 
that is strong at sea is always strong on land. 
day that the Phewnicians sent their rafts with the colored 
‘rom ‘Tyre into the Mediterranean, during the times when Car- 
i sea power and when Rome wrested it from her, down through 
d of sea control by Venice and Genoa, nations who were strong | 
the dominating controllers of the commerce and destinies | 
rovernments of the world. 
Must carry our own commerce in our own ships for the same 
t it is absurd to permit the hauling of our goods up and down 
ry on roads whose rolling stock might be owned by another 








l 


ited States, while it may keep out of the fights of other eople, | 
‘late Itself from the rest of the world, and therefore fr it is 
mmercial affairs of the world it must have every instru- 
t commeree necessary for the successful prosecution of trade, | 
3 IS not only good Democracy, but it is good nationalism, 
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In view of present criticism stockholders in this great cor- | 


I { of ours, the National Government, will wonder what 
we | e te for expenditures during the last 10 years for | 


Navy appropriations 
: = $97, 5f 





140. 94 











. : 7 eee: 5, 679. 94 

peice stevantncaerminces Mild, OUR, ee ae 

Lit) eee : oe siamese OO, COG, Gel. oe 

Poy ‘ Seale cs ae dias inten tennant 

1910 " se a a ee * _... 136, 935, 199. 05 
1911 E e . _ 131, 350, 854. 38 | 
LO 2 7 ae . 126, 478, 338. 24 | 

19135 ee es : ae to ak = os 140, 800, 6438. 53 

114 _ 144, 868, 716. 61 


In like manner, stockholders are asking what use was made 
of the following moneys spent for our Army during the same | 
period: 


irmy appropriation 


~ 


1905 te Z s : son so serena TT, OFD: B00: GB 
1906 an avn pauniacinasscaestinetmen CO; Gol. OF] 
1907 LEASES See i Ne et haa ees ce 71, 817, 165. 08 
1908 Seek ts SAL . ~ eiiirensun  €R OR4 one Ts | 
RN ae a ee tag anichcrccias ple meat ce I eee 
1910 ge ee 
111 ; 7 ; ; _.. 95, 440, 567. 55 
1912 ie : aa iniusitoasciicetobigarnetiuc Se en cio 
1913 Be A Bt a ed es el 94, 266, 145.51 
114 seid omiinisicnrceiein: ANP Lg AOR es 


With an aggregate 10-year expenditure of about $1,880,000,000 
for our Army and Navy during times of peace, or over $100 
average for the head of each family, we turn to the principal 
business occupation—agriculture—in order to learn what Con- 
gress has been doing during this same period toward giving 
instruction and aid to the people who feed the Army and Navy 
and who also feed the hundred million people now depending 
upon our own resources, 

By separate years the report of Government aid to agricul- 
ture shows: 


Agricultural appropriations, 


1905 na tenets OORO 2 OL 
Sn TaD iessncesecodscieden adbsmcignt acta chicas tmnt dpe a De i a aa EE 6, 882, 690 
I ta gee cata rl oc sihearitsedaensniisineiniinlincignenbeuicantitins agiduidbaiiiatiiasiias 9, 930, 440 
1908 a ‘ Spat ice oinmp oa asin aaah eae es 9, 447, 290 
1909 bacco eins ice os tateeespenie teu aia aac lees eer en 11, 672, 106 | 
1910 : TNE Sa a. i ae sa a - 12,995, 036 | 
1911 ips a ecb apc Gli sil eerie a tok isle cet 3, 487, 636 | 
1912 i ace at ae ee ee _. 16,900,016 | 
1913 ie SS aera cede ay tS ed ee 17, 986, 945 | 
1914 ‘ stat Nik Ac seande Ge ba tecene i oaeaaae 19, 865, 832 | 
\ 


Agriculture received during the decade $1 for every $15 spent | 
for war in times of peace. What have we to show for the war | 
investment? 

In order to understand another specific appropriation which 
has been taken from the regular Appropriation Committee and 
lodged with a special committee, I offer a further statement of 
expenditures to which I desire more particularly to address | 
myself. 

‘The following statement, taken from Army engineers’ reports 
also contains food for thought when we realize that a war tax 
in times of peace is not caused by European troubles but by 
inexcusable waste and inefficient management of our own affairs: 
River and harbor appropriations, 1875-191}. 


1875 Z s eo = $5, 218, 000, 00 
LSTG cee sated Sie ie G, 645, 517, 50 
oe tk ee Si ek ia ee see ee CDT 5, 015, 000. 00 | 
1878 Sees MAR Nae ee eae eae eee Bases None made, | 
1879 ae ioe Goines tes See. i 
ISRO ee EN SA LA. eid Se EES 7, 846, 600. 00 | 
It eee ae 
18S * ead See . -. 11, 441, 300. 00 
188 Seat eee 5 : auaw 20, t0m Btn. OO 
1sS4 sacheahiieidlialis . — te ee ee ibaa None made. | 
ISS5 ac se iat ie ake u-=aum 18, 049, 200. 00 
1SS6 sien Sines aces aut ial ae Res iar akoaka ied aaaateaia None made, | 
ISN7 eiae ' ~~ 14, 473, 900. 00 
18SS i ao = Sate kn axainincs tembecnias ettedbacds None made. 
T&SD ee a eee a Seb wun way Ol, Ole. OO 
TROY See None made. 
ISO1 2 Spices eeieubdac tasers iacthoeicheion bintaniairta tin iss egietinin GY 
1SH2 ee dpdeceinisete daee Se ‘i ; sis ab abcess : 2, 951, 200. 00 
1893_. ae as 7 4 21, 968, 218, 00 
L894 iicticecian aes a eeatandtiemeicnes Gopi Sotetae tani = 14, 166, 153. 00 
ISOS oe ae cee ae ne aiid oon 20, 043, 180. 00 
TSOG ‘ oe ‘ ss kaeiental a 11, 462, 115. 00 
1897 pia teak cd eterna tide ation eis eae ‘ , _ 16, 244, 147. 00 
TSU Saeacehienis —— a 20, 832, 412. 91 
1899 ae chee daiecobeinin ws iohecoauiguaecisnerandawehinnsaidewadnaeanis Mole Mie tne am 
Levin . set Se a sc a ee ae saan 25, 110, 088, 94 
1901 a ipareniahcdendtialennts 16, 285, 605. 75 | 
oO. 2 aes » apidtluhigias i talhi a aaetelaaat eine 7, 046, 623. 00 
1903 oan AS on ee Be ae ... 32, 540, 199. 50 
1904 rs ss sossninssincgticon Muse cniitebuivinssweeesvex'” a cee ee 
1905 actos acc Cokie i i ad Aes : . 10, 872, 200. 00 
1906 Saas Lineal 2 Rie ie ee eats ee, ep 
1907 i detec elite cl hese Ne Ae ee - 17, 252, 052. 04 
ND li en easiest etic ie. et ee ha eee eee 
Ts tee ae aa Bi ae sa aan aaa a ald 18, 092, 945. 00 
1910 a signs tn etch geste mo hse ica Co 
1911 ieee asa albsioasadl cached itiataee tend ial cc tetesaa a coe 49, 380, 541. 50 
scr ae a oS es ee ge 410, 558, 620. 50 | 
Naa a ee 51, 115, 889, 00 


NN vatcsdncieaetee el eet 26, 990, 000. 00 | 








| had been dinned into the ears of Congress, coming as it 
| from the press throughout the country. The river and harbo 
| bill of 1914, including new projects and sundry civil items. 
; reached the astounding sum of $93,000,000, the greater part of 
| which was waste. Notwithstanding a strenuous fight and secret 


| gency work in addition to $6,990,000 appropriated by the sundrn 
| civil bill. 


| off waste in Government moneys will invite confidence. | 





The force of the above table will be gained by comparisons 
Taking biennial appropriations, in order to meet the for) 
practice, we find— 


r 


1883 

IEE isisacancpsnsssncnbinshbla leaped $18, 738, 873 
SIS m'nnsnrsi sian eles ailamaaNeaaadia mae 36, 134, 371 
igi bo cihasscnninasceacahen aay ihdietaiainesaliaiamanenieaimane 52, 773, 249 
SBA fname aseseriiiniocciicesniacionessydeniiiainantinn 78, 105, s 


A diminishing river traffic and a 400 per cent increase in 9) 
propriations in 30 years are facts that deserve serious consi 
eration. 

We should remember also that a reduction in the 1914 appr 
priation was brought about after widespread public prot 

1 


back fire conducted by the rivers and harbors lobby during Jast 


| session the barrel was smashed in the Senate and a $20,000,009 
| fund was placed in the hands of the Army engineers for emer 


i 


_— 
1 


It is a common claim of waterway enthusiasts that we will 
soon have all projects cared for and expenditures will then 
decrease. 

No man will be simple enough to be misled by such ridiculous 
statements when he realizes that although we have spent over 
$S00,000,000 on our waterways, nearly half of which has be 
used within the past dozen years, we are digging a deeper hol 
every year. 

According to Chairman SPARKMAN’s statement, our obligations 
approximate— 


Balance @ue on present projects... 0. ccc cncnmes $250,000, 001 
Amount to be paid on 100 new prejects__--_-_____-_ 101, 000, 0 
Forty per cent of 172 new surveys (1915)... 69, 000, 0 
Obligations with this bill_------ ii acai ars Reece aS 420, 000, 0 


Hundreds of other new surveys are waiting approval. An 
increase of a 5-foot depth in a river or harbor may mean many 
millions, and these projects will be endless. 

The Muscle Shoals project of $18,700,000 urged in this Dil! 
invites an astounding waste for similar water-power projects 
The waterway policy of this Government is a piece of u 

mental stupidity that has become a national laughingstock. 

A portion of the money expended no doubt has been we'll 


| invested, although no unsystematic plan can serve any great 


public good, but by far the greater part of the $800,000,000 we 
have dumped into our rivers and into our harbors has been 
wasted. Contained in those vast figures are private water 
power projects, land-reclamation schemes, wasteful contracts 
that benefited only dredgers and material men, projects notori- 
ously for special interests, all brazenly challenging public crit 
icism or clumsily covered up by those who have unwillin; 
unwittingly fostered these humbugs. 
ECONOMY IS A DISCARDED POLITICAL ISSUE, 


We nominate and elect men to the Presidency pledged to s 
special theoretical legislation. We are trying to overcome a 
business and moral evils by law. We promise to lower 
high cost of living by a political and sectional reducti of 
tariff schedules; but we do not, and few people believe we ‘ 
It was a convenient political issue in the last national | 
tion, and one in which the blind were selected to lead the bli 

We promise in party platforms to practice governme.tal ‘ 
omy, but such promises are not fulfilled and experimental les!s 
lation registers many mileposts of growing waste and dis 
failures. it 

Presidents may not determine the amount of appropriations, 
because that responsibility rests with Congress, but Presid 5 
possess a veto power, and the American people will look Wil 
favor upon the candidate who comes with a pledge to invest 0 
fraud and waste in Government expenditures and a sincer 
promise to increase business efficiency in the management ‘ 
governmental affairs. 

-Such a candidate will present a genuine issue that will 4] 
to millions of war-tax paying citizens who are bewilder 
time-worn excuses, and ask for relief irrespective of party 
tics. The party platform that gives a specific pledge to inves 
gate recognized abuses in extravagant appropriations and t 


} 


an issue too long honored by neglect. 

No business man could survive for a moment under the wasi™ 
ful methods we pursue in our Federal expenditures, and 
Government will long consent to have appropriations given by 
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OUR DISAPP} ARING 
ean not 
through Ch 
both nunhimum 
Government ‘ 
fencies, and, finally, t] 
Ineet changed Cc 
from the Great Lal 
are manifest 


river commerce 


CCOnOM eS 


Govern nt 
tions, however large and wasteful 


Never before has the Mississippi 


River dems 
the Ohio $5,684,000 and the Missourj 


a paltry $1. 
millions out 


alounrt 


934,000.00) 


and the Kissim) 


lrolina’s © 


they must wait for the 1916 Santa Clay 


forgotten 


t down together a] 


i, whet] 


resent S3-4.01 OOOO Lill 
on January 14, for amendment 
amendment : 


doors in 
heer’s survey. No diagram of rea 
feat of the amendment, which 
Then came the follow ing 


s amendment, 


oOeen 





any way I ¢ the public purs 
\ | or ¢ ive ° 
l amendment went the way of the first 
I} mfidence in the honest intentions of our distin- 
President, and with a purpose of placing in his hands 


ty to exercise a little genuine economy by striking 
of wasteful items aggregating many millions that 
the bill, I offered the following resolution : 
AUTHORITY TO WITHHOLD ANY SEPARATE ITEM, 

I 1 t the end of line 9, insert: 

i t if the President shall, upon tigation, ascertain 

la ne that any project or projects hereinaft provided for are 

f terial va to the public he may, in his discretion, withhold 
ilic appropriations until further action by Congress. 

No thstanding we frequently place restrictions upon the 
Secretary of War and on engineers, who are directed by law to 
withhold appropriations if in their judgment conditions war- 
rant point of order was made that this amendment is uncon- 
titutional. Apart from the doubtful merit of the objetTion, 
we appear to have surrendered many more valuable legislative 
rights to the Executive than is involved in this proposal, which 
hi to do with negative rather than affirmative action. 

Again my well-meant efforts were unappreciated by the de 
feat of the amendment through the overwhelming repudiation 


osal by the Democratic side of the House. 


I have ever believed one sure way to diminish the number of 


of the pro] 


wasteful projects that bob up in every bill would be by com- 
pelling local contribution from the community most directly 
benefited For this reason I thereupon offered the following 


amendment : 


TO REQUIRE LOCAL CONTRIBUTIE 

Page 1, at end of line 9, insert: 
* Provided, That one-half of each separate appropriation hereinafter 
illy numed shall be available whenever there shall be contributed 
by any State, county, city, or locality or localities an amount equal to 
one-half of ich uppropriations, which amount so raised shall be placed 
to t order of the Secretary of War and shall be expended by him 
pursuant to the report of the United States engineers on such project: 
Provided further, That the remaining half of each appropriation herein- 


aft rovided shall be retained in the Treasury, subject to the order of 
the Secretary of War, and to be used by him whenever needed in the 
completion of the project for which such appropriation is made.” 
Again my good intentions failed to substitute the will of 
Congress in the matter of contributions for the flexible, waver- 


ing, and unreliable judgment of Army engineers. 


rhe Governinent’s grab bag would not prove so attractive 
with fixed conditions of equal local contributions. We adopt 
that plan when contributing Government highway aid to the 
several States Why should we dump into inconsequential 


creeks or ravenous land reclamation projects millions of dollars 
in gold simply because a formidable $50,000,000 waterway lobby 
or strong political pull demands from us the money? 

Of course this amendment fell by the wayside, although our 
Democratic friends have pretended in office and out that they 
were the anointed economy party chosen by the people to limit 
governmental extravagance. 

After the defeat of these several amendments I called atten- 
tion to appropriations proposed in this bill for harbors where no 
public wharves exist or where terminal facilities are practically 
all owned or controlled by railways or the shipping trust. 

The first item in the bill is “ Portland, Me.” The president of 
the rivers and harbors $50,000,000 annual waterway lobby has 
frequently called the attention of Congress to the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of terminal privileges in eastern harbors now possessed 
by railroads, and I desire to confirm his assertion by official 
Stutements all of which were more fully set forth in a speech 
made in the House by myself which appears in the Recorp of 
June 19 last. 

I will cite a few notorious cases where the Government is en- 
gaged through this bill in serving as the handmaiden to railway 

Just how public interests are aided or the high 
of living reduced by waterway competition in such cases is not 


interests, COSt 


made clear to a war-tax paying people. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
lortland, Me i $105, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914- aha 207, 602 
Past appropriations a . 1, 877, 727 
I have been charged with sectionalism because criticisms 


were mainly leveled at southern projects contained in the last 
bill. That is partially true, but not because of any purpose to 
discrimi between northern and southern projects. An easy 
explanation found in the large number of projects in the 
South usually accompanied by an insignificant annual tonnage 
after deducting sand and gravel and floatable timber. In 
reply to this charge, I will say that presumably many northern 
projects are equally indefensible, and as Portland, Me., asks 
for $105,000 in this bill, it is well to know that we have already 
appropriated $1,877,727 for the harbor and $207,602 was on 
hand last October with which to “restore a 380-foot harbor,” 


ate 


is 
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e or convenience, indi- | to use the engineer’s expression. 
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That seems an extray 
sum for emergencies during this period of pretended publi 
trenchment, while other conditions warn us to make ] 
slowly with this project which has already swallowed ; 
two millions of Uncle Samuel's dollars. 

WATER FRONT OWNED BY RAILROADS, 

In the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, vol; 
page 47, appears the followimg statement regarding Port 
$2,000,000 30-foot harbor: 

About one-half of the active commercial water front of P 
owned by railroads. No portion of it is owned by the city. Th 
tion not owned by railroads is in the hands of individuals and » 
corporations. None of the wharves are either public or open. 5 

frankly there is not much difference between a ferti 
factory project at Matawan, N. J., or on the North East k 
N. C., criticized in the last bill, and a railroad-controlled jy». 
bor, nor is there any great difference in purpose between : g 
steamer companies owned by or affiliating with railroad 
a land reclamation project on the Mississippi River or o1 
the Sacramento, both of which appear in this bill. 

When we realize we have given nearly a couple of 1 
dollars to this harber and six months ago over two hu d 
thousand was on hand for emergencies it requires a 
wrench to give another hundred thousand dollars in 
economy bill when engineers inform us, pages 51 to 54 of 
1914 report, that no definite statement of freight rates ¢: e 
made, bet “the capacity of the harbor has kept pace wit 
draft of If so, why not wait until the rail 
really need hundred thousand for their ten 
before forcing money upon them? Such a proposition ou ) 
appeal a business administration that desires to econ 

The amendment to strike out was defeated. 

BOSTON 


1914 


Si 


vessels.” 


another 
to 


HARBOR, $200,000. 


Balance on hand October, 
Past appropriations 


wale ncnseaeneacannnsseimmminsas: ike ane 

The last bill carried $400,000 additional for a 40-foot 
project in this harbor. On the advice of members of the 
mittee in the Senate, to be found on page 16464 of las 
sion’s Recorp, we were told that Boston has as much 
as any harbor in the country, New York excepted, and 
no immediate need. 

Since sundry Indians dumped a cargo of tea into that | , 
years ago the harbor has become an inveterate drinker a 1 
swallowed $12,187,947 paid from the Federal Treasury, a ( 
ing to page 1548 of the report. 

Boston has a large commerce and has had for many y« 
that an extract from the Commissioner of Corporations 
(vol. 3, p. 53) is surprising when it states: 

The city owns almost none of the commercial water front. 

Over on the next page the same official says: 

A large part of Boston's water front and much of its most 
wharf property are in the hands of the railroad companies. 

The Metropolitan Improvements Commission discusses i] 
ter of culture in this wise (Commissioner of Corporations 1 
p. 55, vol. 3): 

No one versed in sound construction can visit the dock termi) 
Boston without realizing that they are in the main the pro 
haphazard and patchwork policy, largely unworthy of the port 
safe for present and prospective passenger and freight business 


STEAMSHIP LINES ARE THROTTLED. 

Getting down to brass tacks, the commissioner says in \ 
4, page 14, of the transportation lines: 

Four of the nine services connecting Boston with 
points are subsidiaries of shipping consolidations and 
trolled by railways. 

Again, he says of coastwise business: 

Boston has but one single steamship line to any port listed. 

After studying over such reports the average taxpaye! 
ders just what public function of Government is called 
service when we make appropriations for 35 and 49 foot | 
projects for the accommodation of two or three foreign | 
vessels. I will not discuss the proposition further than | y be 
it is well to remember in these troublesome days of tax b S 
a story told of Lincoln during the Civil War. When a di 
tion of Boston’s choicest citizens waited upon him, den 
adequate protection for that harbor, the great emancipato! 
gested that if he had as much fear in his heart for his hon 
as the choicest citizens seemed to have, he would inaugu! 
self-help endeavor society at home. 

Why not invite to Washington the railroad officials cont! 
the four railroad steamship lines and the head officials « 
Steamship Trust which controls all other lines with one « 
tion? When they demand a new 40-foot channel for their 
would it not be well to remind them of Lincoln's advice 
half century ago? 
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not overlook local improvements undertaken recently by | loss after such large investments by the Government: but food 
sha State, but I believe railroad-owned ships and trust-owned for thought lies in the knowledge that New Rt 
ns should pay their fair share of improvements—at | stock fell much faster, when th: lloon ¢ ipsed 
intil the Government undertakes to build tracks and 1 : . 
iis for railways that do not own connecting steamship Below Hartford - $30, ( 
: Balance available July 1, 1914 TO, GOS, OO 


1 further believe that some portion of the dredging eX- | past appropriations «+ 
hould be borne by the municipality or the two or three at length on the splendid entero 
avy-draft vessels which do not carry 5 per cent of the shown by captains of ind abies t the ond’ af \ iE ot d 
ree handled at this port. railways, but in mentioning this paltry $878.170 spent. b 
ibutions have been made by Massachusetts to work on | ryortford. it occurs to me that the follow ike atleast 
] Harbor, but why not make a condition precedent to such | tayen fron, volume 3. page G9. Commissio ( 
‘intions that dredging projects will be undertaken when report : ; 


nortion of the expense is locally contributed ? Of the Hartford frontage, 18 | ae 
ne é ore rontage, ver cent, ol ie | t 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, New Haven Railway, a it the sa im<¢ t ned b 


7. 


I do not desire to dwel 


1 sae Deataae CRMCIOE.. BEV E ...1 cisocisiniaipaaeiapulnaaimnnentions $695, 772 | pany, tl Hartford Electrie Light Co } two 
iu opriations acca ea J ® 766, 353 | balance is owned by the city for park ] 


Again, the report says: 
The New Haven Railway own tl greater part 
frontage on the opposite bank 


rently this is not a very large appropriation, but Provi- 
rather exclusive, and so gets its gratuities from the 
civil bill. About $2,766.853 has been appropriated for 


{ (-mile stretch below Fox Point to deep water, according If this condition exists to-day and Congress derives no inf 
{ report, and counting $500,000 received from the last mation from the engineers’ report, why should we continue t 
S civil bill, a balance of $695,772 was available last Oc- | Spend money on the project? 
{ for use on this project. Harking back to the policy of local contribution invoked in 
| hill before us expresses some desire to have Providence different European countries, would it not be better for 
do something for itself before we put any more money in the | Government to openly enter into partnership with the Ne 
9 stretch between Fields Point and Fox Point. The other | Haven Co. and the gas company, inviting local contributi 
X s are still included in a continuous performance of Proyi- | rather than throw all the money into the harbor surrounded 
d to the Treasury and back again. by such eleemosynary corporations? 
ges 66 and 67, volume 38, Commissioner of Corporations The proposal to strike out did not meet with favor 
r ccurs this interesting statement: Above Hartford : 
ly all the wharves at Providence belong to private parties, ae cane aed - - - - 7 «3s 
, railroad and trading corporations. rhe city owns a small 7 appropriation - , 
ow the Point Street Bridge, which it leases for a lumber Once on a time the accommodating engineers recommended 
{it also has a small wharf just above Sassafras Point, which > . . : ae a : ies 7 
the various city departments. There are no open piers in for this project $1,015,600, but. after $117,805 had been spent 
the following statement occurs in the 1914 report, page 146 
ment that the New Haven Railroad owns most of the _No permanent benefit has resulted from t work so far do 
is probably superfluous, and although the belated | Ter: There is NO ckisting commerce Of @ commercial charact 
; . ‘ . ‘ ‘ than the operation of excursion steamers in the reach above |] 
et Providence to do something for itself is not to be | Rapids. 
So ee that alter co $2,766,000 = alt Naturally the supposition will occur that if the exist 
rs ae i idence = located on the Potomac rather commerce of a commercial ¢Character” is down to joy-ride t1 
Vrovidence River. The latest and most fashionable on the upper reach of the river that commercial commer 
re ommended by Army engineers for this popular city sympathetically with the river's stage, has reached low ebb 
ived $595,280, according to page 119 of the Chief | Yet the committee recommends turning over the balance in 
Engineer's report, and is now 7 per cent completed. hand toward improving a negligible “ commercial commerce” 


| mvinced we ought to withhold the balance of the money 
hand until we ascertain just what the Government is 
r that money. 


in these days of war-tax economies. 


NEWARK BAY, N, J 


: : : Newark Bay —- $150. O00 
vuendment to strike out was defeated. Balance on hand October, 1914 ee OTT 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Past appropriations S 9 190» 0 
a a ee $10, 000 Appropriations reach $2,192,350 for the bay l river, which 
ah Ca nn 303, 883 1 .«. Pp oe y “s oe ares h 7 Fe 
Pied Oe Eee Ee Ee ee nae eo 2, 280) 017 | Shows that Newark, with Providence, Point J h, New Have 
Pamili : : ‘ artford, has reached the $2,000,000 iss 
| lesa familiar name. due to temporary notoriety, which > Hite h p re ” 7 he § ( 9 ‘ 
£ ot ‘ ‘ "IZIDAlly e bassaic I * possessed a root aepth at er 
er enterprising project with this same name. As ee uly oa , ser orig ial se =e ae ; tN 
dealing with $2,000,000 projects, according to the ark, but a 20-foot project 1S how COLL Carried On, ePCAUSE, 


distribution of funds by political pull and powers that according to the Army rate ; : 
not surprising to learn that behind this $10,000 is a bas coauenn tecuee ae ae gt ae : tn wena ne tes Os 
S2.2S0,.017 which has been given by a generous Govern- | cessful carrying on of the business of this | ility 








sew Haven Harbor and breakwater. Of equal interest, It would be idle to reflect in any way upon the commerce or 
that in last October over $100,000 was available for enterprising projects surrounding Newark, but it be well to 
of unexpended appropriations, inquire, if “great industrial interests” desire a deepening of 
over $2,000,000 at New Haven, I quote from the river, why would it not be proper for such interests direct 
‘rs report, volume 3, page 15, that “ Most of the benefited to ‘contribute toward such improvement? In othe 
New Haven frontage is railroad owned.” Most every- | words, why should the taxpayer in North Carolina or Florid 
ind New England, including several legislative bodies. | or ‘Texas or Minnesota pay war taxes to he p out the gi 


id to be owned by the enterprising New Haven | jndustrial interests of Newark unless Newark helps herself? 
that $2,000,000 of Government money responded in In this connection the Commissioner of Corporat 
to the call of the railway magnet and magnate. volume 3, page 102: 
WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION LINES, The New Jersey Terminal Dock & Improvem 
acquired the Hackensack Meadows Co., wl 
riparian land, 
This land is opposite Newark and owned by a great New Yorl 


*w far-reaching this influence becomes and just how 
‘ic interest is represented in the line of boats operating 
New Haven and New York may be gathered from the 


her’ : : . company, Which also owns vessels and dred ry outfits. What 
oner’s report, volume 4, wherein he says the New Eng- | COMP@™® h also ow! : \ id . reac ae tear 
hi ‘ ain cas *" oan : ; increased value is contributed by this “ gr lusti inte! 

Ship Co. owns 31 vessels, with $6,000,000 in stock c? Meueed ths Snel " : 4 7 
(MMP OLOD F . . . ° 7 es owar e wrpor prorect ? s there ; y ¢ wecrliol 1e 

U,000 in bonds, all owned by the New England Naviga- =" , aces J ee l 
Co 5 tween this dredging company, its 33.090 acres of 1 1. 
- Enel Taw! : a 4 Eee ‘ Governme! edging work ? f it does not benefit directly, 
New England Navigation Co. is stocked at $53,000,000, | 224 Government dredging wot ! ; 


it does indirectly, and ought to contribute 


of that e« Ie ie Nea ” > Nau aw rat raw 
that stock is owned by the New Haven Railway (pp. hase te seth out wan, of contee, Gebeated 


: |). In other words, the New Haven Railway owns the 


S engaged in the Sound traffic, and the Government is | pyason River Meee ger nee $1, 500, 000 
in perfecting cerminal facilities for these boats in a | Balance on hand October, 1914 a2 1 860,126 
ost of the important frontage of which is owned by | Total appropriations ornate 
‘ railroad company. The engineers jumped their estimates in four years on this 
<e 1664, 1914 report, we are informed that traffic in the | project from $5,186,064 to $7,580,000, or approximately 50 per 


rbor decreased 14 per cent since 1912. That is a serious | cent. 
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in nt Way ng tl public pur or convenience, indi- 
\ | Oy) ‘ ive 
ls ( t went the way of the first. 
I] nfidence in the honest intentions of our distin- 
ed I ident, and with a purpose of placing es his hands 
ity to exercise a little genuine economy by striking 
of wasteful items aggregating many Yili ons th 
the bill, I offered the following resolution: 
AUTI ITY TO WITHHOLD ANY SEPARATE ITEM 

I 1 t the end of line 9, insert 

/ d, ‘I t if the President shall, upon investigation, ascertain 

1 det ne that any project or projects hereinaft provided for are 

ter va to the public he may, in his discretion, withhold 
i ppropriations until further action by Congress.” 

No thstanding we frequently place restrictions upon the 
se y of War and on engineers, who are directed by law to 
wif | propriations if in their judgment conditions war- 
rant, point of order was made that this amendment is uncon- 
{ onal. Apart from the doubtful merit of the objection, 
we appear to have surrendered many more valuable legislative 
rights to the Executive than is involved in this proposal, which 
has to do with negative rather than affirn — action. 

Again my well-meant efforts were unappreciated by the de 
feat of the amendment through the ove candnlios repudiation 
of the proposal by the Democratic side of the House. 

I have ever believed one sure way to diminish the number of 
wasteful projects that bob up in every bill would be by com- 
pelling local contribution from the community most directly 
benefited. For this reason I thereupon offered the following 
menament 

rO REQUIRE LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Page 1, at end of line 9, insert: 

Provided, That one-half of each separate appropriation hereinafte 

illy named shall be available whenever there shall be contributed 

by any State, county, city, or locality or localities an amount equal to 

on ilf of such appropriations, which amount so raised shall be placed 

to t order of the Sec retary of War and shall expended by him 

pursuant to the report of the United States engineers on such project: 

Provided further, That the remaining half of each appropriation herein- 

aft provided shall be retained in the Treasury, subject to the order of 

the Secretary of War, and to be used by him whenever needed in the 
ompletion of the project for which such appropriation is made.”’ 

Again my good intentions failed to substitute the will of 
Congress in the matter of contributions for the flexible, waver- 
ing, and unreliable judgment of Army engineers 

The Governinent’s grab bag would not prove so attractive 
with fixed conditions of equal local contributions. We adopt 
that plan when contributing Government highway aid to the 
several States. Why should we dump into inconsequential 
creeks or ravenous land reclamation projects millions of dollars 
in gold simply because a formidable $50,000,000 waterway lobby 


or strong political pull demands from us the money? 


Of course this amendment fell by the wayside, although our 
Democratic friends have pretended in office and out that they 
were the anointed economy party chosen by the people to limit 


governmental extravagance. 

After the defeat of these several amendments I called atten 
tion to appropriations proposed in this bill for harbors where no 
public wharves exist or where terminal facilities are practically 
all owned or controlled by railways or the shipping trust. 

The first item in the bill is “ Portland, Me.” The president of 
the rivers and harbors $50,000,000 annual waterway lobby has 
frequently called the attention of Congress to the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of terminal privileges in eastern harbors now possessed 
by railroads, and I desire to confirm his assertion by official 
statements all which were more fully forth in a speech 
made in the House by myself which appears in the Recorp of 
June 19 last. 

I will cite a 


of set 


few notorious cases where the Government is en- 


gaged through this bill in serving as the handmaiden to railway 
interests. Just how public interests are aided or the high cost 
of living reduced by waterway compe tition in such cases is not 
made clear to a war-tax paying people. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

I’ nd, Me : os $105, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914 eeaiede aes —— 207, 602 
Past appropriations dct meshed 1, S77, T27 

I have been charged with sectionalism because criticisms 
were mainly leveled at southern projects contained in the last 
bill. That is partially true, but not because of any purpose to 
discriminate between northern and southern projects. An easy 
explanation is found in the large number of projects in the 
South usually accompanied by an insignificant annual tonnage 
ifte deducting sand and gravel and floatable timber. In 
reply to this charge, I will say that presumably many northern 
projects are equally indefensible, and as Portland, Me., asks 
for $105,000 in this bill, it is well to know that we have already 
appropriated $1,877,727 for the harbor and $207,602 was on 
hand last October with which to “restore a 30-foot harbor,” 
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to use the engineer’s expression. That seems an extra, 


sum for emergencies during this period of pretended pub) 


trenchment, while other conditions warn us to make | 
slowly with this project which has already swallowed ; 
two millions of Uncle Samuel's dollars. 

WATER FRONT OWNED BY RAILROADS, 

In the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, vol) 
page 47, appears the followimg statement regarding Port 
$2,000,000 830-foot harbor: 

About one-half of the active commercial water front of Port 
owned by railroads. No portion of it is owned by the city. Th 
tion not owned by railroads is in the hands of individuals and 
corporations. None of the wharves are either public or open. 

Irankly there is not much difference between a fert 


factory project at Matawan, N. J., or on the North East kh 
N. C., criticized in the last bill, and a railroad-controlled 
bor, nor is there any great difference in purpose between :; 
steamer companies owned by or affiliating with railroad: 
a land reclamation project on the Mississippi River or 
the Sacramento, both of which appear in this bill. 
When we realize we have given nearly a couple of n 
doilars this harbor and six months ago over two hu 
thousand was on hand for emergencies it requires a 
wrench to give another hundred thousand dollars in 
economy bill when engineers inform us, pages 51 to 54 of 
1914 report, that no definite statement of freight rates ec: 
made, but “the capacity of the harbor has kept pace wit 
draft of vessels.” If so, why not wait until the rail: 
really need another hundred thousand for their tery 
before forcing upon them? Such a proposition ou 
to a business administration that desires to econ 


ol 


to 


s 


money 
appeal 


The amendment to strike out was defeated. 
BOSTON HARBOR, $200,000. 
Balance -on hand October, 1914 .—~-—~~...~- ete S74 
Past appropriations bai 2 12, 18 


The last bill carried $400,000 additional for a . 40-foot di 
project in this harbor. On the advice of members of the 
mittee in the Nenate, to be found on page 16464 
sion’s RecorbD, we were told that Boston has much 
any harbor in the country, New York excepted, and 
no immediate need. 

Since sundry Indians dumped a cargo of tea into that lh: 
years ago the harbor has become an inveterate drinker al 
swallowed $12,187,947 paid from the Federal Treasury, 
ing to page 1548 of the report. 

Boston has a large commerce and has had for many ye 
that an extract from the Commissioner of Corporations 1 
(vol. 3, p. 53) is surprising when it states: 

The city owns almost none of the commercial water 

Over on the next page the same official says: 

A large part of Boston's water front and much of its most 
wharf property are in the hands of the railroad companies. 

The Metropolitan Improvements Commission discusses th 
ter of culture in this wise (Commissioner of Corporations re} 


as 


as 


front. 


p. 55, vol. 3): 

No one versed in sound construction can visit the dock termi 
Boston without realizing that they are in the main the pri 
haphazard and patchwork policy, largely unworthy of the port 
safe for present and prospective passenger and freight business. 


STEAMSHIP LINES ARE THROTTLED. 


Getting down to brass tacks, the commissioner says in \ 
4, page 14, of the transportation lines: 


Four of the nine services connecting Boston with other in 
points are subsidiaries of shipping consolidations and four a 
trolled by railways. 


Again, he says of coastwise business: 
Boston has but one single steamship line to any port listed. 


After studying over such reports the average taxpaye! 
ders just what public function of Government is called 


service when we make appropriations for 35 and 40 foot | 
projects for the accommodation of two or three foreign 
vessels. I will not discuss the proposition further than 
it is well to remember in these troublesome days of tax b 
a story told of Lincoln during the Civil War. When a 4 
tion of Boston’s choicest citizens waited upon him, dem 
adequate protection for that harbor, the great emancipate! 
gested that if he had as much fear in his heart for his ho1 
as the choicest citizens seemed to have, he would inaugu 
self-help endeavor society at home. 

Why not invite to Washington the railroad officials cont! 
the four railroad steamship lines and the head officials « 
Steamship Trust which controls all other lines with one ¢ 
tion? When they demand a new 40-foot channel for their 
would it not be well to remind them of Lincoln's advice 
half century 


ago? 
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not overlook local improvements undertaken recently by 
+] tate, but I believe railroad-owned ships and trust-owned 
ships should pay their fair share of improvements—at 
intil the Government undertakes to build tracks and 
s for railways that do not own comnecting steamship 
1 further believe that some portion of the dredging ex- 
hould be borne by the municipality or the two or three 
avy-draft vessels which do not carry 5 per cont of the 
ree handled at this port. 

butions have been made by Massachusetts to work on 
rp Harbor, but why not make a condition precedent to such 
itions that dredging projects will be undertaken when 

nortion of the expense is locally contributed ? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 

I n ne OCtONCE. $98 bn08cccnnninanemeeae 09d, 172 
| ropriations cecil . Bere tate ie . 2. 766, 353 
rently this is not a very large appropriation, but Provi- 
rather exclusive, and so gets its gratuities from the 
S civil bill. About $2,766.353 has been appropriated for 


{ -rnile stretch below Fox Point to deep water, according 
report, and counting $500,000 received from the last 
civil bill, a balanee of $695,772 was available last Oc- 
r use on this project. 

| bill before us expresses some desire to have Providence 

hing for itself before we put any more money in the 
stretch between Fields Point and Fox Point. The other 
sare still included in a continuous performance of Provi- 
» the Treasury and back again. 
ges 66 and 67, volume 3, Commissioner of Corporations 
vceurs this interesting statement: 
lly all the wharves at 
railroad and trading 
w the Point Street 


Providence belong to private parties, 
corporations. The city owns a small 
Bridge, which it leases for a lumber 
above Sassafras Point, which 
There are no open piers in 


1 also has a small wharf just 
the various city departments. 


{ 
t 


that the New Haven Railroad owns most of the 
probably superfluous, and although the belated 
sot Providence to do something for itself is not to be 
it does seem that after spending $2,766,000 on all 
real Providence is located on the Potomac rather 
Vrovidence River. The latest and fashionable 
ommended by Army engineers for this popular city 
received $595,280, according to page 119 of the Chief 
‘s report, and is now 7 per cent completed. 

nvinced we ought to withhold the balance of the money 
nd until we ascertain just what the Government 
that money. 

endment 


Men 


Is 


the 


most 


is 
- 

to strike out was defeated. 

NEW ITAVEN, CONN. 

$10, 000 

101, 853 

2, 280, 017 


ns on SS 


familiar name, due to temporary notoriety, which 
ther enterprising project with this same name. As 
dealing with $2,000,000 projects, according to the 
tribution of funds by political pull and powers that 
not surprising to learn that behind this $10,000 a 
2,280,017 which has been given by a generous Govern- 
Haven Harbor and breakwater. Of equal interest, 
hat in last October over $100,000 was available for 
rk out of unexpended appropriations. 
pending over $2,000,000 at New Haven, I quote from 
sioner’s report, volume 3, page 18, that ‘“ Most of the 
New Haven frontage is railroad owned.” Most every- 
idl New England, including several legislative bodies. 
tid to be owned by the enterprising New Haven 
it $2,600,000 of Government money responded in 
cr to the call of the railway magnet and magnate. 


WATERWAY 


1: 
ais 


is 


i 
TRANSPORTATION LINES, 
Ww far-reaching this influence becomes and just how 
¢ interest is represented in the line of boats operating 
New Haven and New York may be gathered from the 
hers report, volume 4, wherein he says the New Eng- 
Ship ¢ owns 31 vessels, with $6,000,000 in stock 
90,000 in bonds, all owned by the New England Naviga- 


\ 


w England Navigation Co, is stocked at $53,000,000, 
f that stock is owned by the New Haven Railway (pp. 
). In other words, the New Haven Railway owns the 
engaged in the Sound traflic, and the Government is 


in perfecting terminal facilities for these boats in a 
ost of the important frontage of which is owned by 
railroad company. 

se 1664, 1914 report, we are informed that traffic in the 

rbor decreased 14 per cent since 1912. That is a serious 
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loss after such large investi S the Gov ent: but food 
for thought lies in the knovy ve that New H i 

stock fell much faster, when the |} ‘ ipsed 

Below Hartford ‘ ' SIO, OOO, ¢ 
falance available July 1, 1914 0, 90S. 99 
Past appropriations s 

I do not desire to dwell at length on tl splendid ente rise 
shown by captains of industry at 1 ead N 1D d 
railways, but in mentioning this paltry SS73.170 t | ‘i 
Hartford, it occurs to me that the follow v be of t 
taken from volume 5, page 6D, C Ss ( 
report: 

Of the Hartford frontage, 1S per cent 1 ’ ‘. 

New Haven Railway, about the s lmount 1 
pany, tl] Hartford Electrie L Co i vo 
balance is owned by the city for Kk pur] 

Again, the report says: 

_ The New Haven Railway owns t reater part t 
frontage on the opposite bank 

If this condition exists to-day and Congress derives no infor 
mation from the engineers’ report, why s 1 we continue 1 
spend money on the project? 

Harking back to the policy of local contributi invoked 
different European countries, would it not be better for 1 
Government to openly enter into partnership with the Ne 
Haven Co. and the gas company, inviting local contributi 
rather than throw all the money into the harbor surround 
by such eleemosynary corporations? 

The proposal to strike out did not meet with favor 
Above Hartford: 

salance unexpended —_ si $19, 71 
Past appropriations_— 155, 00 

Once on a time the accommodating engineers recommence 
for this project $1,015,600, but after $117,805 had been spent 
the following statement occurs in the 1914 report, page 146: 

No permanent benefit has resulted from the we o far done ji 
river. There is no existing commerce of a ¢ mercial ¢ t 
than the operation of excursion steamers in the reach above Er 
Rapids. 

Naturally the supposition will occur that if the exist 
commerce of a commercial Character” is down to joy-ride t! 
on the upper reach of the river that commercial commer: 
sympathetically with the river's stage, has reached low ebb 
Yet the committee recommends turning over the balance i 
hand toward improving a negligible “commercial commerce 
in these days of war-tax economies. 

NEWARK BAY, N. J 
Newark Bay —-- $150, 00 
Balance on hand October, 1914 ! 
Past appropriations a 2,19 

Appropriations reach $2,192,850 for the bay and river, wh 
shows that Newark, with Providence, Point Judith, New Have 
and Hartford, has reached the $2,000,000 class 

Originally the Passaic River possessed a 7-f it Ne 
ark, but a 20-foot project is now being cal on, be s 
according to the Army engineers 

This improvement is necessary to the great ( 
has reduced freight rates, and its continuance to ft 
cessful carrying on of the business of lo< ty 

It would be idle to reflect in any way upon the commerce o 
enterprising projects surrounding Newark, but it vy be well t 
inquire, if ‘‘ great industrial interests” desire a deepen ( 
the river, why would it not be proper for such interests direct 
benefited to contribute toward such improvement? In. othe 
words, why should the taxpayer in North Carolina or 1 d 
or Texas or Minnesota pay war taxes to help out the ¢ 
industrial interests of Newark unless Newark helps herself? 

In this connection the Commissioner of Corpora 
volume 3, page 102: 

The New Jersey Terminal Dock & Improvement C 
acquired the Hackensack Meadows C wh 
riparian land, 

This land is opposite Newark and owned by a great New 3 
company, which also owns vessels and dred fit Wl 
increased value is contributed by this “ gre lusti inte 
est” toward the harbor project Is there ib 
tween this dredging company, its 55,000 f 1 1 
and Government dredging work? If it does efit direct 
it does indirectly, and ought to contribute 

Amendment to strike out was, of course, defeated 

HUD RIVI ¥ 
Hudson River $1.5 

Balance on hand October, 1914 . 1. 860 
Total appropriations 9. 464 

The engineers jumped their estimates in four years o 
project from $5,186,064 to $7,530,000, or approx t¢ y Wd yn 


cent. 
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The project intends to afford a 12-foot depth on the Hudson 
River to the end of the State canal at Waterford. In view of 
the enterprise shown by New York State in providing $150,000,- 
O00 fo ( from Buffalo across the State, it would be cap- 
tious to question the Government’s duty to make suitable con- 

tions, and I do not assume to criticize this appropriation, 

ough may be unnecessary to add a million and a half, in 

litis to nearly two million reported in October. In war- 

times such appropriations are subject to critical inspection 

every Member, but I desire to call attention to another matter 
connected with this same river. 

On page 41 of the bill is a proposed survey to dredge the 
Hudson River from its mouth to Hudson to a depth of 30 feet, 
vnd to provide a 30-foot harbor at Hudson about 100 miles from 
{hie Land a second 27-foot survey is contained in the bill from 
Ifud the Troy Dam, 155 miles from New York City. 

River and Harbor Committee assures us it expects to 
eventually reduce appropriations, but offers these two samples 
of ol which may absorb from ten to twenty million dol- 
lars, depending upon the plans. 

‘These surveys are apart from the present 12-foot project. 
Phe debate on this item, contained on pages 1711 and 1712 of 
the January 15 Recorp, is illuminating. 

SYRACUSE AN OCEAN PORT 

It appears that Albany and Troy and sundry other river 

towns wish to become ocean ports. In order to do so it is pro- 


posed the Government shall eventually dredge out the Hudson 
River 30 feet deep for 150 miles from its mouth in order to ac- 

commodate these cities. 

What possibilities are unfolded when great ocean liners pass 
New York City and Brooklyn, two way stations, in order to 
k at Hudson or Albany or Troy, which are to become the real 
ports. Then we may dredge the $150,000,000, 12-foot State 

canal, at Government expense, to a 30-foot depth in order to 
reach Buffalo and Syracuse, which are sure to be jealous of 

Albany and Troy. The old, abandoned Fox River Canal. in my 

own State, built by a Government land grant, should then be 
deepened in order to divert trade from the Lakes right on 
through to the Mississippi River. By so doing we might side- 
track Chicago and other lower lake ports in order to make St. 

Paul or St. Louis the final destination of ocean liners. The 
possibilities of this transcendent scheme will appeal to every 
true friend of unlimited waterway improvements and unre- 
stricted Government expenditures. But is it a wise policy? If 

» are seeking to divert trade instead of serving commerce. 


by 
do 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


In the Rrcorp for June 19 I endeavored to present conditions 
Which surround many harbors. Railroad terminals and rail- 
way-owned shipping are profiting at Government expense when 
the Federal Treasury dredges harbors up to railway wharves. 
As well build trackage and depots for the railways. Neither 
policy can be successfully defended. 

Again, on September 29, I endeavored to give to the House 
sone facts relating to the $50,000,000 waterway lobby and its 

winted waterway lobbies. Original subscription lists from 
various interests were presented, and also evidences of inde- 
fensible methods pursued by the lobby to whip objecting Repre- 
sentatives and Senators into line, 

On December 14 last I briefly presented a few facts shown by 
the engineers’ report to the Muscle Shoals water-power 
project and kindred water-power companies. In all of these 
discussions facts have been presented concerning the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Missouri, and other river projects. 


“LSS 


as 


QUESTIONABLE COMMERCIAL 


STATISTICS, 


In this discussion I desire to show the unreliability and mis- 
leading character of commerce statistics presented by engineers’ 
re] Heretofore the committee members have asked ques- 
tioners on the floor whether or not they appreciate the full value 
of commerce carried on at some particular harbor or on some 
river. The frequency of such inquiries and the doubtful charac- 
ter of several commercial propositions have caused me to make 
a slight investigation into the character of commerce, average 


Orts, 


value and haul, and apparent necessity for deep water demanded 
by some of the projects. Proposals for deepening streams in 
Which over 90 per cent of the traffic is logs or lumber that floats 


are to be found in the bill before us. 


} 
i 


Why dig deep ditches to 
timber with a decreasing commerce to accommodate? 
Ports or rivers that float hundreds of thousands of tons of 
sand show an impressive total tonnage until the commerce is 
aniulyzed. In like manner a river’s commerce is frequently 
boosted by duplications or, as Chairman SPaARKMAN has said, by 
quadruplications of the same identical commerce. 
By repetition, it shows a respectable tonnage to be served. 
lerriage across the Ohio, Mississippi, and other rivers is used 
to swell questionable statistics, 
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es 


Much cheap commerce is accommodated at lake ports, pu} 


is genuine commerce; and it will be remembered that appl 
mately one-half of Philadelphia’s important commerce con 
of coal, iron ore, and sand, having an average value of abou 
per ton. 

Waterway commerce at interior points usually consist 
cheap, bulky freight, but occasionally a little high-priced « 
merce will boost the average value and mystify the investi 
as to the real value of the project or necessity for the imp: 
ment. 


In order to aid to a better understanding of the comme: 


necessities of certain projects a brief analysis of commerce 
be made occasionally. 

STMREWSBURY, 
Shrewsbury ‘ sonibimeatees 
Balance on hand October, 1914 
Past appropriations 


pared with Matawan Creek and Shoal Harbor, projects fi 
in the last bill, the Shrewsbury project appears on the su 
to be an important commercial enterprise. The Army en: 

places emphasis on its commerce, which reached 1,806,188 
in 1912. Such a large commerce naturally invites atte: 
and so we learn that of the total commerce 620,000 ton 

“general merchandise,’ valued at $800,000. Conceding fo: 
moment that this merchandise was of an unprecedentedly « 
character, we are mystified upon learning that 500,000 to 
“ miscellaneous ” 
of $1 a ton. 


“‘ ” 


general merchandise” and “ miscellaneous” commerce, 
reaches about 75 per cent of the total; and in view of the fai 


of any report on commerce for 1913 Congress has a right 


know about this mysterious commerce and the 10-mile } 

on which it floats before appropriating anything more in 

days of economical administration and war taxes. 
MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA, 

DONOR RENAE: TIVO i cerca cesicnca 

Jalance on hand July, 1914... 

Past appropriations a _ 

We next jump across Pennsylvania, without the aid of 
inland-waterway project, to land in the Monongahela 
that has received $6,181,762 to its credit, according to pag 
of the 1914 report. I do not overlook the fact that this si 
has been able to hold its own during the past six ye: 
remarkable feat—when practically all other streams hay: 
steadily losing commerce in recent years. 

The report does not disclose any facts as to the parti 
interests to be aided, but I have been informed that the M 
gahela Coal & Coke Co, is practically a monopoly; that if 
or controls practically all the boats on this river and « 
Ohio, and more than apy other one agency controls the « 
of coal and the price. 

I do not vouch for the correctness of these statemenis 
in part true the query will arise just what interests hay 
advanced by an expenditure of over $6,000,000 on this 
and who will be the direct beneficiary of $211,200 proj 
be given in this year of war taxes and economy. Is 
competition in freight rates afforded; and if so, is the 
coal reduced? 


REI EE IS) ED OE eee Ey 


MEETING AN OLD FRIEND ON THE RIVER. 

Recognizing a familiar sound in the Monongahela 
name, I have glanced back over original subscription list 
find this concern gave $500 in one year, as did the Ca! 
Steel Co., out of a total of about $5,000, to push a wati 
lobby that was in turn pushing the Monongahela River 
river and harbor bill. That the push was vigorous is a! 
by appropriations made by the Government as set forth 
engineers’ report. 

Traffic has steadily decreased on this system, althoug! 
are spending $80,000,000 in all on the Ohio River aside 
$6,000,000 on the Monongahela. The continuous or th! 
traffic on the Ohio, as shown by the different locks and : 
mouth of the river, only amounts to about 1,000,000 to! 
freight, nine-tenths of which is coal. Will coal shipment 
crease when 538 locks have been placed in the Ohio? N 
familiar with river navigation will seriously contend that 
of a score of barges could be run through all these 
profitably. 

It is an engineering triumph but an unbusinesslike proce 
according to the judgment of practical rivermen. 

I believe we ought to know where we are traveling in 
reckless expenditures, and will discuss the Ohio River 
later in the bill. 

The amendment to strike out was rejected. 

IMPROVING DELAWARDB RIVER, $1,500,000. 


Batance- on Mand Octever, 1006 ocr ctencntncecimcuusn $2, - 
Past ADRTORTIAUUIS .n6 wcciiinncencioniennnaaa 20, 2-' 


. 449 
Appropriations for this 10-mile project reach $449,500. © 


tonnage was valued at $501,050. or at the 1 
The intelligent report fails to give the character 
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Ve jump back across Pennsylvania again to take up a project 
series of projects that have received $20,220,466. The ex- 
sting project is for a 35-foot channel up the Delaware to 
Pl lelphia. Pointless jokes have been cracked at Philadel- 
s expense for many years, but the Army Engineer’s Report 
1913, on page 1750, gives in full a letter from John Meigs, 
tant director of wharves, wherein Mr. Meigs seriously tells 
ting world— 

ty of Philadelphia seems now to be on the point of awakening 

sleep of decades. 
sumably the period was longer than Mr. Van Winkle’s 
ated trance, so we look for the cause of this awakening 
nd that after nearly a score of millions had been spent 
Delaware by the Government, the Commissioner of Corpo- 
in volume 3, pages 105-106, made an inventory of stock, 
following results: Ownership of Philadelphia’s water 
railroads, 21,042 feet; private and corporations, 31,166 
ty, 4,431 feet, or less than S per cent of the water front 
by the city. Again, the inquisitive commissioner learned 
the piers in use the Reading tailway owned 380, the 
lvania Railway owned 18, and the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Li 1 Railways held 15 between them. Cramps had 18 more, 


lel 


th 
it 


le about 76 piers owned by these six interests. 
phia city owned three recreation and freight piers and 
‘Yr piers, but all the latter were rented to railways. 


ws that Father Penn turns a thrifty penny now and 


rat 


Engineer’s Report shows the city is still awake, and 


another pier, with two or three more in prospect. 


hia 


s ] 


\ 


r 


has large commerce. 


a For years it has come 
the seas and along the coast. and upon reaching 


SS 


hia the captains of vessels not owned or controlled by 


lave been compelled to lease or rent wharfage rights 


ling and unloading cargoes. 


this is to be changed by the awakening of Philadel- 


time will show. But why should not Philadelphia 
toward this 60-mile river improvement which has 
st the Government over $20,000,000? I am speaking 
iciple of contribution that ought to be uniform, if ever 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE CHARGES, 


r Delaware River item is of interest. 


‘told on page 507 of the 1913 report that maintenance 


I 


{ 


No cost the Government $319,674.78. 
{ “in an inerease of prevailing depth of one-tenth 
‘his is regarded satisfactory.” ‘The complacency with 
ly engineers express satisfaction over about 1 inch in- 
lepth at a cost of $319,674.78 is encouraging to those 
low paying war taxes to meet such expenditures, 
ich heroic means, financed by the Government, has 

been brought down to the sea, a distance of 63 


The report adds, 


ton was made to change this or similar items because 


i 


portant commerce handled by Philadelphia, 
and other great ports. In none of these cases has 
ion been suggested, because no one will question that 
System such projects must he 
ritorious, and yet elements entering into this 


soston, 


present considered 


and 


¢ items deserve some consideration. 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 
untae oll lc lag ii a a $60, 000 
June 30, 1915_- piabcuiadanibdinshic bination s a . 207, 572 
tions eemewmnneeeeees. 1, §56, 952 
riations on this project reach $1,556,952. Again it 


‘led that a considerable commerce goes to and from 
but, referring to the Commissioner of 


Corporations 
ind, in volume 3 page 114, the following: 


Wns eight wharves on the (Christiana averaging 50 feet in 


! are leased for three-year periods at an annual rental of 
rhe lessees use the wharves principally for their private 
‘arly all of them will allow goods to be handled over 

t nominal charge, so long as it does not interfere 


y appreciate the irony of this situation after the Goy- 

Ss spent over a million and a half dollars on the 

is worth while rereading the commissioner’s state- 

fe adds that about 15,000 feet of frontage are owned by 
eS having more or less wharfage facilities. 


i 


ch 9, 1901, the city of 


Vilmington appropriated $60,000 


hrs 


provements for the Christiana River. 


ut paying a 


50, 1914, only $20,297 city inoney had been used. or 


re than 1 per cent of the amount paid by the Govyern- 
d Wilmington. Where is the balance of the amount 
ed by the city ? Why was it not used, and why is the 
million and a half dollars to improve a 
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harbor whe 
parties? 


Nothing more clearly demonst1 








‘re the wharves are own 


ites the com] ef ‘ 
contributions to Government expenditur \ ed by 
engineers. Without system o1 power to enforce, the ¢ 
are between a local and a political tir 
TA) VA. 

TO TORN ON i cen cocresitcesieecteeie ea a ee 0) ) 
Balance on hand = ao - 14 7 
Past appropriations - * 3 832 

Richmond was a hard city to reach some ) 
Grant was an express train com red with this 
cording to the Engineer's Report the project f : 
from Hampton Roads to Riehmx hd was started 
ing the past 5U years over $3,000,000 ] been 
Government on this river, although the pre t ] 
45 per cent completed. At the same rate of iW ‘ 
pect our children to celebrate a 22-foot di ’ 1) 
hence. According to the Engineer's Report dur t 
years the commerce has remained stationary 

During the discussion of this bill I have been |] 
the attention of many able and courteous gentlemen | 
times by gentlemen not so able and courteous, all because ¢ 
inquiries into pet local projects Lhe James Ri 
channel for 100 miles from Hampton Roads to R ! 


been severe 


ly criticized by Si 


nator BurTON, a great waterw 


\ 
authority, and also by others who ask Why $5,874,943.15 ) 
be spent on this stream when, after an expenditure of over | 
that amount, the Government in 30 years has given to I 
mond an 18-foot channel (p. 449), or more than is to-day fi | 
at the head of navigation o1 the Hudson River or oy 1 
other busy waterways. Several of Virgini ble Member 
have belabored the committee because of it necle of re 
waterways in the Old Dominion: but th James eared 

= $100,000, and so its local Representative indules 
withering denunciation of those who yey ure to questi 
pet project. He credits me with an investigati 1 of ’ 
projects in the bill, whereas T neyer ex “d bi \ 
item—the James River. In fact the Recor 
only one of fifteen projects in Delaware. M d zx 
ginia which was criticized. 

A $ y BIA Ul : 

The celebrated Cowpasture and P: 1 Cree ] 
operated with $3,200,000 of Govern ey in mal 
James River navigable have not he 1 cri Zod Ne 
other Virginia projects been subjected to inquiry; bi Ol 
to the defense of the committee on the defen te 1M e Sl 
private water-power project, the James's Represe ( 
this bill and the James River $100.000 appropri n | 
qualified support. Other Virginia Members do \ 
him and have criticized the committee witho \\ 
is right? To show his confide in the $5,374 j I 
project the James Representative offered 1 

| ments as to comparative commerce of Stats Ss ( 

| been stringing the gentleman, otherwise he w nuld ( 

| that according to the Engineer’s Ik t one W 

| has more actual commerce than the entire mount he er 
to Virginia—saw logs and all—and this does not 1 fl \ 
ginia’s large commerce 

The difficulty with the distin shed Me t 
sists in representing Richmond the ¢ \ 

| the Government that pays his salar ee. 
| should equally command his attention 
INLY A LW I TI I ILAVE 

From the nature of things T haye be« eto. 
sonal criticisms without distracting tenti rou 
projects that appear in the b Ne¢ er have I « 
objected to nearly all the items 1 the bh 
by the several Members, nor 1 half 1 
of them. A few here and there indi ( f 
rounding others in the bill ] ( en noted | J es | 
is no better and no worse than . 
of positive information ti i i ~ 
dred-mile channel to the sea ta e ¢ 
ment of over $6,000,000, why is it \ 
has been done with $3,200,000 give by the Governm 
that same river? If an 1S-{ ( 1OW possessed by R 
moud will answer present need 1 i] t 
formation to the contrar) V y dump SlOO0 
into the river this year j to keep d1 | 
busy? The engineer's estimate that &: i ) 
quired to get an additional 4-fo de J 
or $30,000 per mile, in addition to a like 


for the 100 


h. 


stret rh 


mile 
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maintenance charge. Irrespective of other projects in Virginia 
or elsewhere, what justification exists for an extravagant 
project that after 30 years is only 45 per cent completed and has 
received over $32,000 per mile during that period from a gen- 
erous Government? 
NORFOLK-BEAUFORT CANAL, 

Waterway Norfolk to Beaufort 
ROUNE OPAUNO 20S: 2, See ann ncecs entices daweos 
Past QDDTOOTISIIONS 16 6 cn necn ce cenn 


$600, 000 

820, 115 
pacar 1, 400, 072 

For what purpose is this large amount of money to be spent? 
What is the ultimate gain from a governmental expenditure of 
$5,400,000, proposed by Army engineers? A dozen years hence, 
after we have adopted some safe and sane system of waterway 
improvement, we will look back at this $5,400,000 project as a 
piece of monumental folly. 

Even now engineers are unable to determine the route they 
intend to pursue, according to their report on page 461, and yet 
in their frantic desire to please their patrons they demand 
$1,000,000 in appropriations for present use. 

‘hey are building three bridges at a cost of $82,890, and the 
Government is to purchase land for hydraulic dumping. Ac- 
cording to the report a traffic that reached 203,812 tons in 
19803 dropped to 90,337 tons in 1912. However, the last report 
gives 1918 lockages at 258,441 tons, of which 195,000 tons was 
timber that has always been floated in rafts or barges. Just 
what proportion of the balance is for governmental material 
for the canal it is hard to say, but to anyone familiar with 
conditions along the canal and in the country reached by the 
cinal the project of putting $600,000 into such a wasteful 
venture is unpromising. To levy war taxes for such a humbug 
is to advertise the extravagance of any administration. Not 
$100,000, presumably, could be raised by all the surrounding 
localities toward aid for the project. At points along the canal 
the desolate region is only sparsely inhabited, and for a hundred 
niles along the coast only life-saving men are found, and not 
one community of any size will be served by the canal, if we 
except Norfolk and Beaufort village, at the two extremities of 
this 1S86-mile stretch. 


FOR NAVAL USE. 
rmy engineers may have some scheme for running dread- 
niughts or submarines through this canal, but at present it only 
olmmodates launches and little boats, according to all re- 
ports received, and no commerce present or prospective war- 
rants an expenditure of one-tenth of the amount proposed by 
this item. This statement may be in direct contradiction of 
the judgment of Army engineers, who ask for $1,000,000 to use 
before June 80, 1916, but these officials have recommended all 
kinds of worthless projects that are now standing jokes, from 
the Kissimmee, Oklawaha, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers to the 
£65.000,000 canalization of the Ohio and the unlimited Missis- 
‘ippi land-reclamation scheme. Their last stretch of conscience 
occurs with the Muscle Shoals water-power project. Theoret- 
ically, they can do wonders, but their recommendations from a 
commercial standpoint, if they were given free rein, would 

bankrupt Rockefeller within 12 months. 

Is this an exaggeration? I intend to point out a few projects 
during these remarks that will show the kind of judgment 
exercised by these guardians of the Treasury, whom Congress 
las selected to protect us from ourselves. 

We discussed this project in the last bill, and I will only in- 
vite attention to one other point. Three months ago we had 
S$S00,000 on hand, and now the engineers are to be given $600,000 
more when their reports show that the final location of por- 
tions of the canal have not yet been determined. Surveys 
are still under way. Like the carpenter who began construction 
With the cupola, these officials are beginning anywhere to come 
out somewhere, and Uncle Sam pays the bills. 

The amendment to strike out was rejected. 

NORTH CAROLINA HAS 20 PROJECTS, 
Pamlico and Tar Rivers 
Amount available to June 30, 1915 


$35, S00 
- 19,038 


Vast appropriations reach 322. 863 | 


This project is for a channel to Washington, N. C., near the 
inouth. Thence to Greenville, 22 miles, it is 6 feet deep, and 
for the next 26 miles, to Tarboro, it drops to 20 inches in depth. 
lo state the facts presents the argument. 

In 1918 the Engineer’s Report says the river was navigable 
above Greenville from three to six months during freshets 
(p. 1967). Even the Kissimmee claimed four months of water 
for navigation, but this North Carolina stream is of little 
service above the 26-mile stretch. 

Nineteen hundred and thirteen, however, was an unusually 
busy senson for the waterway, because during an eventful three 
to six months a snagging boat removed 5 snags, 510 stumps, 6 
logs, 156 saw logs, 1 scow, and 1 old house. When it comes to 
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removing boats and houses from a river to aid navigation jt 
must be admitted that in North Carolina the ground of demares- 
tion between town lots and navigable waters is not as elearly 
fixed as it should be. In view of $35,800 asked this year and 
$322,863 already expended by the Government, it is well to note 
that during the past 12 years commerce has decreased 70 per 
cent (p. 1968), and of the commerce reported downstream (0 
per cent was floatable timber that could be rafted or sent by 
flatboats. : 

Apparently some real commerce at Washington, N. C., is used 
to give character to the rest of the river. In any event, it 
requires no stretch of imagination to determine where the best 
natural automobile track is to be found between Greenville and 
Tarboro during six to nine months in the year. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

NEW RIVER AND WATERWAYS TO BEAUFORT, $37,300, 

One CR NENG 6 wih ceiiete oe eee eee $7, 056 


e 


OEE CRON aid etic ieele eenatseee _. 221, 000 


On this important waterway the Government has expended 
$221,000, which will reach over a quarter of a million when the 
1915 war-tax contribution contained in this bill is added. Part 
of the money expended was used to cut 4-foot canals through 
Wrights Island and Cedar Bush Marsh. By this means sailors 
unfamiliar with their surroundings are now able to Gistinguish 
the island from the marsh and, in turn, the marsh from the 
canal, A generous investment by the Government of $221,000 
has produced by 1918 nearly 30 distinct items of commerce 
found on page 1996 of the report which reach a “ grand total” 
of 42,687 tons, according to the Engineer’s Report. One item of 
floatable timber amounts to 39,865 tons, leaving 2,822 tons to be 
distributed among the remaining 29 items. It is a matter of 
speculation just what would become of the engineer’s “ grand 
total” if the portable sawmill that appears to be in that vicin 
ity shonld move to some other waterway. 

Motion to strike out was rejected. 

HOLDING ON TO A 1-INCH CHANNEL, 


North East, Diack, and Cape Fear Rivert.....0.6 3 cscsscns.s $13, 000 
Jalance on hand 6 


Past appropriations_-_-—~__ : 76. 500 


I quote literally from page 505 of the 1914 report in order to 
show the character of the North East River project, which 
included in the above item: 

Amount expended on present project up to June 30, 1913, was $5 
738.86, of which $10,687.96 was for improvement and $32,050.00 
maintenance. 

As a result of the expenditures to date, the channel has been « | 
wherever needed. Six feet of water can be carried to Banner: S 
Bridge and 3 feet to Crooms Bridge during all stages of the water 

From Crooms Bridge to Kornegays Bridge, the head of navizat 
the river is so shallow that navigation is practicable only wher 
water is up. This is liable to occur at any time, but during the su: 
low stages usually prevail. 

The minimum low-water depth to Bannermans Bridge is 6 feet 
Crooms Bridge, 3 feet; to Hallsyille, 0.5 foot; to Kornegays Brides: 
head of navigation), 0.1 foot. 

From the report we are solemnly told that after spending 
$32,050.90 on this North Carolina “ project ” the Government lis 
obtained a depth of 6 inches at Hallsville, and 15 miles far 
up the river, at the end of the ‘‘ project” and head of navi 
tion, we have secured (in the channel) a depth of 1 inch 
for $32,050.90. The report says so. 

Referring to the bill defeated in the Senate, we learn t! 
earried $38,375 for this raging stream that floats a little | 


called the Duplin twice a week on its bosom. That project is 
shown by House Document No. 13856, Sixty-second Congress, to 
be for three fertilizing companies, and it fell by the wayside 
with the rest of the $53,000,000 bill. 

It appears that to Bannermans Bridge, for a distarce of 45 


miles, there is some slight traffic. From Bannermans to II 
ville, 40 miles, the turbulent river falls to about 6 inches 
depth, and from the 6-inch stage on to Kornegays Bridge, ° 
head of navigation,’ a distance of 15 miles, this famous w 
way falls from 6 inches in depth to 1 inch. After dedu 
floatable timber and fertilizer for the three factories 
served, the commerce is nominal. 

FIGHTING HARD TO KEEP THE CHANNEL. 

Two thousand five hundred dollars, in addition to the $37.20) 
already spent, was given by the Army engineers in Oct | 
1914, apparently to maintain a stage of water of 6 incl 
Hallsville and, like Horatio, to defend 1 inch at the bri 
As the 1912 report contains this same identical informatio 
appears certain that by careful attention to duty the North |! 
River, around the head of navigation, has not backslid 
its permanent record of 1-inch depth, although the stream s! 

a loss in commerce during that vear of about 80 per cent, 
of the balance nine-tenths is timber and fertilizer. 

In times of financial depression that bring us a heritas 
war taxes it would be wise to strike out a few of North Cate 
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20 different waterway projects contained in this bill. Coupled with a loss of over 30 per cent in the traffic, we 
\\ a full belief that another good automobile track is being |} that of the 1913 tonnage 177.837 tons. or about SD per ce . 
1 by Government dredges at Kornegays Bridge and that} timber that floats or ean be barged with an existing = foot di 
1 h in depth has no great commercial value, let us take the | as well as with the 18-foot channel now being urged upon ¢ 
e away and give the highway commissioners a chance. gress by Army engineers. 
m to strike out was rejected. I do not care to present any argument, further ‘ 
A $6,000,000 NORTIL CAROLINA PROJECT, the official statistics, which speak for themsely 
( Fear River (above)-—- a ti ee a 7 ial $173, 000 | strike out reje ted. 
| » on hand October, 1914 ; seiciepnchiatadldpedleaa A tniihcsaeaiaed nas 139, 561 WACCAMAW RIVER . & 
S n the entire river (p. 514) -~---------------------- 5, 800, 799 | Waccamaw River < ) 
On page 510 the report confesses that since the adoption of | Available July 1, 1914 : 
esent project closer investigation renders it necessary to | Past appropsiations -------- 
se the estimate of expense from $615,000 to $1,031,000— | If these projects receive especial notice, it is because a | f 
increase of 75 per cent in the estimate for the same identical | CX@Mination of their character seems to invite criti ! | 


t in four years. The project calls for an S-foot depth, | ae Waccamaw River, which has received $255,162 1 


\\ ugton to Fayetteville, and after spending $346,160.68 on | Government. After $4 years it has secured 60 per cent of a 
rticular project we are informed “the improvement has | Propesed depth, and by digging cut-offs at Govern U 
had no effect on freight rates so far” (p. 511). How can it | the engineers triumphantly declare they have brought Conway 
af freight rates when there is practically little river com- | down from 49 miles to 45 miles nearer to the mouth of 
3 2 river—a gain of 4 miles for Conway. Conway appears 
In 1912 the engineers reported 213,181 tons. a hamlet of about 1,400 people, and they have been sav 
In 1918 they report only 154,797 tons. additional distance of 4 miles, due to the generosity of an « 
\ loss in one year of 58,384 tons, or 27 per cent. neering department superintending a canal built by Ce 
Of course, the 69 items in the Engineer’s Report are some- | The average haul on this stream is given at So mil 
what impressive on paper, but over SO per cent is covered by : 
fl le timber, usually barged, and by fertilizer factories, | Total commerce in 191s 


: . : ow AN EO : a 1. ., | Logs, timber, etec., that float ( { 
ow a net 4-mile haul for 49.553 tous. Even the balance 


“traffic” is largely absorbed by governmental crews, Balane 1 
¢ to advice of those familiar with this part of the river. Of this 21.123 tons balance, 45 per cent is fertilizer that d 
\ with $189,561 on hand, we are asked to add $173,000, or | not necessarily require any deep-draft vessels fon 
| 
} 
| 
' 








$312,561 for this part of the river in a year of war-tax econo- | “No change in rates was noted during the vear,’ v the eng 
_ all for a traffic that has fallen off 27 per cent in the last | neers. With these facts confronting us, what excuse can 
\ nd is not affected by any dredging proposition. Of equal | offered for bearing down upon a war-taxed people t 
and waste is the next project on this same river. date Conway village or any other village further than hb 
( Fear River at and below Wilmington... ~~... $205, 000 | done? i , 

! on hand October, 1914-- pickipetaelncestbntacatseciauerteay. Teg ae Fiftv-five thousand five hundred dollars would buy a d 
hearing in mind a past expenditure of $5,805,790 on the whole | hich priced automobiles or a half hundred Fords. Under fay 
find $187,610 was available for this part of the river] aple conditions these Fords could convey the 21.123 

in October, 1914. Added to $139,561 on the upper reach it aggre- | truck. including the 9,000 tons of fertilizer, over a 35-mile 
g SO27,171 on hand from past appropriations, with $378,000 | in one day; or, differently expressed, one Ford could do the 
ked for in this bill for Cape Fear River. during the summer, when creeks run dry, using the bed of 1 
\ considerable commerce is handled by Wilmington, it | stream for a boulevard. Why not buy a Ford instead of f 
2S per cent during last year, and no data is submitted by | eyt-offs for Conway—and why not save money ? 
neers to show any pressing necessity fora 26-foot chan- } pint River, Ga . $ 0 
this 30-mile stretch. If commerce lost 28 per cent after | Balance on hand ‘ 1s i 
ect reached 65 per cent of completion, it is due to fall to | Past appropriations 5 7 
: ent when Wilmington gets its 26-foot channel finished. | Flint River has had a particularly rocky road from 1 
i y the man who pays a war tax to keep the river and har- | 40 years ago, when the project was begul Since { 
float may fail to get the logic of the situation, but the | days of reconstruction of streams and people So5ST.500 
e found in the Engineer’s Reports from which I have | sent by the Government down to that river tf t] : 
ting, of Fhint and steel. Authorities ditfe 1 the « ol 
further argument is required to show that on most of these | the last word. 
ts” commerce igs rapidly decreasing, largely because} After that expenditure it is well to note th tisfied 
has been cut off and railways are dividing traflic. Glit- | with which engineers announce that fr t 
eneralities fade away before the cold figures revealed in | vessels drawing less than 3} feet can thro 
ngineer’s Reports. Allowing for duplications which are | Albany to Montezuma only 24 feet th ffor | ! 
o occur in reporting commerce, what actual tratlic is to | stream, we are further advised, is n t ol 
ed by this large appropriation? repeatedly cleared of snags Snagezing to 
to strike out was rejected. profitable occupation on that stream, jud r fi i > 
WINYAH BAY, S, C, vestment, which only produces $3,504 tons of co eree I! 
Bay ae a i a le oe Nt 28 $50, 000 | and a portion of that is timber, with an average | f 
| on hand October, 1914_ sarees ae eae ancintes ta teen eheemnnnite a S2, 715 | ecommerce of 35 miles. Presumably this “ coi el 
se pa eee ee i cia ea ss alia ela at <a 380, 664 | ends near the mouth of the stream, judging from its short | 
modes iroiee as already receive 36 ae ‘on . e. : : . ; 
treme tal fue ee Fe —— eee ag ee Bearing in mind that this is about the same net t 
end te this 7 re af a a ee a m LAE po, ? | on the Mw accamaw, with the same haul, and about : 
5 a ae S year o hard times to be supplemented by | appropriatic n. how would it do to save $105,000 on these ) 
I turned over by the engineers from the October, 1914, | projects and keep a Ford machine in commission d 
spending nearly &3.000.000. tw ae eee ; entire year, serving both stré $" 7 » erit Ze |) 
. ding nearly so, , , two-thirds of which went for | extravaganee when an extra aut tile isked 
J ne engineers say, on page 527: Secretary of State. In fact, his temerity is 
recise percentage of reduction of rates does not appear to be | omy speeches filled with patriotism and poli \ 
ic Of determination. : ‘3 as . sR oo ' : 
i who pays a war tax can determine his end of the pr lpn ere Boo > weld - aac | 7 
without trouble; but the ¢ uestion ounditin if the 2 mt uae tH poreenn a uae 8 ; 
with their superior enecenntian ‘ eee oe tite ey | Anything but commerce? — 
supe ‘ 1 and convenient judgment, Motion to strike out rejected 
; tell about freight rates, who can? 
ling freight rates were reduced, where does the con-| . ae 
come in? Does he get cheaper coal or a reduction on re oa =o . eee m Rome aad Dam 6... te vise Soe 
r clothing? Who gets the freight reduction when rates} “°° el ra eee 
duced ? l ‘ ) 
yah Bay has a tragedy, told in three lines, as follows: sessenk evetanle to. O19) ; 
, Tons. Amount appropriated (p. 2175 
of tte ee ie ae ye ee ee ery tt To mv mind, this is one of the me lof 
----------------------------------- 211,059 | the whole bill. When the true story of the 


98, 618 will be shown to be a gross fraud upon our ¢ 
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petrated under the name of navigation; that it has ruined lives 


and property through the agency of this Government, and al- 
rendy leaves an heritage of over 500 damage suits to greet poor 
residents along the river, who have stood in the way of a power- 
ful water-power trust. 

Apparentis this river has been used to serve the purpose of a 
water-power company, 2nd our Government is the worst offender 


of all against vested rights of hundreds of Georgia’s citizens. 
After spending about $2,000,000 on the river, its commerce, 
aside from that used in Government work, is too small to meas- 
ure and reported to be even less than it was the year before. 
After spending $2,000,000 during the past 38 years we also 
learn this project is about 27 per cent completed. There is no 
humor ina letter I append concerning this project. Thus far, I 
have avoided the insertion of personal letters, hundreds of 
which are at hand, but have based criticisms on official engi 
neers’ reports. This letter is so specific in its description of 
conditions that I offer it without further comment than to say 
it confirms the belief that the Coosa River is one of the most 
vicious projects contained in the bill. If you would know how 
bad it is, study the reports and investigate the truth of letters, 
of which the following is a sample: 
MontTGcomery, ALA., January 1, 1915. 


Mr. Frear, Congressman, 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Sin: I noticed in a Birmingham paper, several days ago, where 


you had oppo ed the appropriation of the Muscle Shoals project of | 


Alabama Power Co., and that you intended to fight this to the end. 
I appreciated reading this very much . ° 
The Alabama Power Co. built a dam on the Coosa River up in 


Chilton County of this State, and they were going to give everybody 
cheap electricity and they claimed jt would do great things for the 





urrounding country Well, it did great things all right They made 
hundreds of people leave their homes and caused great numbers to die 
with chills and malarial fever They have ruined the country for 

o1 miles on each side of this river and up the river for 20 miles. 
They have covered something like 12,000 acres of land that the State 
and county will never get any taxes out of, and this was some of the 
best land in the State The Alabama Vower Co. is now furnishing 
Birmingham with electricity from this dam on Ccosa River and the 
rates are the same in Birmingham as they have always been. This 
Alabama Power Co, and branch companies are trying their best to 
get a monopoly on the water power of this State and every other 
State that they can, and the people of this State do not want this. 
The Alabama Vower Co, has numbers of attorneys and men employed | 
all over this State, and they are the ones that write the beautiful 


pieces in the papers about the great things this development of Muscle | 


Shoals will do for Alabama 


I can get a petition signed by thousands of men in Alabama con- 
demning this project, and these are some of the best business men of 
the State There have been filed in the courts of Chilton County some 
200 cases for damages on account of sickness caused from this dam on 


the Coosa River, and there are something more than 200 filed in Shelby 
County, and about 200 in Coosa County, and some in Talladega County; 
these are the four counties which border on this pond of polluted water. 
Practically every man in these four counties of this State will sign 
petitions condemning the power companies’ monopoly on the death de- 
vices they have caused 


If you will write to the law firms of Stallings, NeSmith, Hunt & 
Judge, of Birmingham, Ala.; Riddle & Burt, of Talladega, Ala.; Riddle 
& Ellis. of Columbiana, Ala.; Acuff & Pitts, of Columbiana, Ala., they 
will tell you all about how the Alabama Power Co. has doue the poor 
people in the counties of Chilton, Coosa, Shelby, and Tallageda. These 
attorne have over 500 damage suits against the power company. 





* Central of Georgia Power Co., which is another branch, or, rather, 
is connected with the head of the Alabama Co., built a dam at Jack- 
on, Ga., and they ran people away from their homes and killed numbers 
of them with malaria can chills; and if you will write to Col. C. : 

Iman, of Jackson, Ga., he will tell you he has over 100 damage 
against the Georgia company, account of the destruction of homes 
{ kness 

The people of Alabama do not want any more dams built in this State 
where they have to be built by the Alabama Power Co. or their branches, 

If you will write to Mr. J. P. Vanderveer, jr., of Clanton, Ala., which 
is the county seat of Chilton County, he will give you all the informa 
tion you need about what the Alabama Power Co. has done to the people 
along the Coosa River, and he has a large acquaintance all over the 
State and can probably be of some service to you 

I have secured a copy of a newspaper published in Clanton, and T am 
sending you a copy under separate cover, telling something about the 
power company in Alabama, 

Trusting that you may be successful in downing the Muscle Shoals 
project. I am, 
Yours, truly, J. B. BENroM, 

FLORIDA’S 30 MODEST PROJECTS. 





St. Lucia, Fla $100, 000, 00 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914 99, 927. 08 


It is well to correct an erroneous impression, that the river 
and harbor bill contains all the pet schemes of men who enjoy 
a pull with the committee. This is shown to be error, because 
while prominent statesmen from Florida at both ends of the 
Capitol have great influence in shaping its provisions, only 30 
projects contained in this bill are apportioned to Florida. 
With commendable self-denial Florida places the Kissimmee and 
three-quarters of a million Oklawaha projects back on the 
wiiting list during a vigorous effort to economize. While it is 
true that Florida gets from two to three times as many projects 
as its nearest competitors among the States, with the exception 
of North Carolina’s 20 projects and Texas's 20 projects, it is not 
true that all of Florida’s projects are in this bill. Some large 
ones are wating for the next bill. 











| 





St. Lucia is to get $100,000 and later $800,000 more. 

On July 1, 1914, the appropriated balance on hand reac} 
$99,927.08. It is practically a new project, and although 
Engineer's Report, page 699, says there is “no water-borne ev 


| merce at this locality,” at the present time, it is possible that 
people living in St. Lucia, according to the 1910 census. now 








want to see business boom. For many centuries St. Lucin h 
slumbered, and the engineer reports (p. 598), “ Inside inlet js 
harbor of limited depth, suitable only for light-draft yachts 
When Uncle Sam’s $900,000 has been placed in good hands t 
harbor ought to be deeper, although no commerce is in existe 
or in prospective, according to the report. 

Why not save this $100,000 by striking it out of the }) 
Why not turn the balance on hand back into the Treasury :) 
perform one meritorious act in connection with this bill? 

A COMMITTEEMAN REVOLTS. 

If any further testimony is desired as to the character « 
this project, I invite attention to the remarkable fact that 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreaDway], an able me 
ber of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, presented the mot; 
to strike out this item on January 18. 


l 


Referring to House Document No. 1312, Sixtieth Congress. 


he disclosed that the engineers reported against this indef 
sible project, but Gen. Bixby felt that Florida was not gett 
its full share of projects—over 380 in this bill—and so threw 
life preserver to St. Lucia. 


Only 16 votes could be rallied against this project, while | 


Members voted to keep it in, 

Incidentally most of the committee members remained in < 
stant attendance, and, aided by delegations from States hay 
projects under consideration, it became practically an imj 
bility to knock projects, however worthless, out of the bil! 

St. Lucia stays in the bill, which is nothing to the credit 
the bill and no more meritorious, in my judgment, than 
$47,000 Kissimmee or the $783,000 Oklawaha, Fla. proje 
knocked out of the preceding bill by the Senate committee. 

ANOTHER OF THE 30 PROJECTS, 


Miami-Biscayne Bay-_- Sees 
SIGHS GR DANG JOly 3: 2024. acca mnecuwaecns 
ast appropriations 3 


Sno 
SS te re 
a OG1 

This Florida project is fully as worthy as the Coosa or K 
simmee Rivers. Already we have spent $560,760 in develo 
its commerce, only to find from page 601 that 

No practical channel has been secured, as the channels dredged 
filled up within a few months after completion. 

On July 1, 1914, a balance of $100,000 was on hand to li 
needy dredgers out. The bay asks Uncle Sam to loosen 
purse strings again. 

Here is some additional information from the report: 

Commerce in 1915 reached 125,850 tons, 

Sand and rock amounted to 73,620 tons, indicating that 


Government is a great booster for commerce when it begils 


operations, because the engineer’s eagle eye counts every th 
including construction material. 

We learn, as an additional reason why more money is | 
needed, that only one steamer is in the trade—part of the y 
Also, that the Van Steamship Co.’s dine was abandoned 
year. Also, that only 20 per cent of traffic is handled by wat: 
Also, that a suit is pending against the Florida East © 
Railway Co. to compel compliance with a dre ging contract. 

With abandoned steamer lines and a small doubtful comn 
to be served, it would be magnanimous for Florida to dr 
another of its 80 projects, just to help out the northern 
tax payer. 

Again, Mr. TREADWAY, a member of the Rivers and Harb 
Committee, moved to strike out from this bill, and prese! 
an able argument against the indefensible project. His 
remark was significant, when he said: 

We are simply throwing $50,000 into the district of the genia! 
tleman from Florida, who has so ably defended the St. Lucia Inlet 


As the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLrarK] had just finis 


|a lively flow of oratory against opposition t» St. Lucia I 


wherein he placed in the Ananias class all opponents to 
project, it becomes a matter of congratulation to know ths 
was in a genial frame cf mind when organizing his class. 

siscayne Bay was shown to be a wasteful project, accord 
to the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts. Il: 
personally familiar with the surroundings, and they corr 
rate the judgment formed by any unprejudiced person 
studies the engineer’s reports. 

The motion to strike out was defeate 4. 

ST. ANDREWS BAY, $30,000. 

Balance on hand Oct, 2, 1914_ 
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Quietly nestling away down on the Florida coast far re- | unpleasant task to criticize Propositions which differeny 
: from commercial life and political strife is St. Andrews Members are so deeply inte rested. It all tends to disclose 
ih peculiar fact that this bill is one of persona rojects. in which 
ugh Government contributions reaching $239,560, q 29. Members look to the item of eal tere hi xh colored 
iannel has been dug at Kast Pass, glasses, to the exclusion of other projects bill 
s project is completed, yet on October 2, 1914, a balance Amendment to strike out was rejected 
40 was on hand to care for contractors and dredgers, A REAL RIVER ar La 
‘eded work during cold winter months in Florida. We | st. Johns River $2350. O00 
ked to give $30,000 more for this charitable purpose, Penee ee Oct 1914 
| y no safer testimonial was ever offered by Army en- ‘ = igi a 
s than when, after viewing the completed work, the report a A 30 foot channel has been dredged up Ri a § 
: p. 655) : 606,562 is the tidy sum that helps maintain er in 
E se ree the land of perpetual youth and 30 Governn I’ 
mpletion of the project will Serve to test the commercial valuc sibly the commerce, 40 per cent of whieh a ; 
oe floatable timber, warrants over a third of i tl 
No statement is made that it was needed, but we will now but where there is so much that is dross it j ficult to eSS 
it we shall see, after spending $239,560. noisy suspicions, 
What was the commerce for 1913? One huidred and sixteen Take, for instance, in the same connection tke to } 
ud six hundred and twenty-two tons. Harney, $10. OO. 
What part was floatable timber? One hundred and two Here are the mortality statistics offered | the 1934 reners 
il five hundred and fifty-seven tons. What was the Balance on hand October. 1914, $5.000 ’ 
ef merce? Fourteen thousand and sixty-five tons, Total tppropriations, $185.440 
\\ was the haul? Eleven miles, A 5-foot channel. 90 per cent complete. 
\ud $289,560 was spent to develop such commerce that has A total tratlic of 174.000 tons. 
ise haul of 11 miles. What is the name of the Sawmill Logs and lumber compose 75 per cent of the { tal. 
rhishes the commerce? Florida is modesty personified It also includes the tonnage of the Oklawa| 
{ comes to asking for something. Thirty-two projects Commerce decreased during last year 17.9 per cent 
their hands out reaching for alms like so many disciples A FAMILIAR FLORIDA FRips 
rus, and every other project must kotow to the Superior Oklawaha Creck $10. ON0 
sof Florida or get an apple-core appropriation. Isn't it a | Balane on hand July 1, 1914 | ti 
rkable spectacle? And yet the motion to strike out was | Total Appropriations is, 710 
ed. In the $53,000.000 bill killed last session was a husk Okla 
) HILLSBORO BAY, FLA, . waha project of $733.000 masquerading at $175.000 cash appre 
H hay : ) | mneiast ; : io 7 
id aig TORR 2aaaTa ~~~ "aoe cee With apo; tmest escaped attention, but hee tnly located 
OPIUM 6 ciiseidincimiccane, alg sah eta - 2,089, 944 | With a spot light, so that the Senate committee st ck out the 
4 ) een ae ; item and also anothes popular Florida project. the Nissiimimee, 
‘| ‘ho petty Florida project. It is in the easy millionaire before the bill was reported. Since that episode thtee reputal|. 
*. With a proud record of $2,089,944 squeezed out of the citizens, one a prominent ex-governor and another a Mem) f 
ele lreasury. It is also a J-mnile arm of Tampa Bay and the present Congress. have all declared t Ie persona that 
f engineering development that Will be found With criticisms leveled at the wasteful project were ly justitied 
every project. First a Survey, then a modest appropria- The 1914 Engineer's Report says the existine proje s to 
afterwards a steady gnawing hunger for greater secure a 6-foot channel from the mouth to Silver Springs Run, 
f water and Government gold. This project was begun | 58 miles, and thence to Leesburg. 94 miles, a depth of 4 feet. 
™? with an 8-foot depth; in 1899 it srew to a 12-foot To show the hecessity for a lawn mower on the Oklawaha wa 
depth; in 1905 it had metropolitan tastes, and Was given 20 feet learn, page 595, « Navigation in upper river is much obstriuz ted 
oMmodating engineers: stil] hungry, it demanded and by hyacinths and eel grass.” No true picture of naviest on 
a 1910; and vee =~ Present popular political on the Oklawaha is had until we learn that in three months of 
( eht to be extended to 30 feet by 1915, That is what 1914 Capt. Maguire and a dredge removed 1.298 snags, 994 
§ a — ae the map and in the Millionaire class— herve overhanging bows, 478 logs, and 144 stumps. The wise sailor 
oo ae ' ee on this creek never fails to provide himself with a pair of 
 e?e further informed that Yber City must construct 1,400 shears for clipping branches i order to vary exercise when 
{of publie wharf acceptable to the Secretary of War. That he gets fatigued from running the lawn mower that keeps 
s a concession to ask from Yber City after the Govern- down the eel grass, nd in the stream Where this $723.000 
= S Spent a few mons in the waters around about. project was logrolled through the House ast year we find 4 
014, ang Sienna nearly a half million Was on hand July 1, “ commerce” of 14,699 fons, of which 6,210 tons wi re log: that 
S120, more is in sight through this bill, in these rolled down the creek, leaving a balance 8,412 tons for a 
CS of peace and war taxes, it is disquieting to read oO-mile stream. This is another waterway investment te 
se O22; challenge attention if not our confidence, 
nt Pee ntor, the year 1913 showed an apparent decrease of Motion to strike out was rejected. 
: Pee Crystal River . -. $3, 000 
‘ that for a $2,000,000 investment—one of 30 that | Balance on hand July 1, 1914 at? 000 
'roudly presents in this economy bill? ast appropriation 1, O00 
uy - the discussion of this project. on motion to strike out, It is almost impossible to Shoot into these projects without 
£uished chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- | striking something, although Shot bounce off Without doing 
10 is familiar With the harbor, stated that the com- | much execution. TI have only had ePportunity to examine a fey 
ched over 2,000,000 tons, although the report showsg | of the Florida projects, but with few exceptions they are qu 
b= (CD, 2122), tionable monuments to the courtesy of accommodating Ariny 
DID ANY COMMERCE GET AWAY? engineers who approved them. ‘ ; j 
I < in mind the fact that the chairman of the committee — River, Fia., 2 — — aoe at the eee ot rom 
ed that freaue . ee ee aaiiaaniaiee cs — the Village. Incidental y the ¥ Iniles have cost the Gover it 
equent duplications and quadruplications $34,000, or about $4.000 a mile for this creek. Nothin; Was 
cc “umerce reports on our rivers, we may also find oeca- spent in 1913, and a balance of $4,000 is now on hand 6° O00 
fos. tee a ee Sree unless Properly more is demanded, 
i “ eiheers get their statistics from local indiyid- Here is the statement of a disgusted e don page 
ds of trade; but Where ho reports ‘ire required to be 2127 of the 1914 report : 
we may well believe the commerce is not ubderesti- } 
local interests, Commerce, 1913, 1,240 sone. 
. s ° No regular steamers, 
sources of information were afforded in i912 and Only 2 per cent of Crystal's trad trried it 
th ‘(ny attempted investigation of 1913 alone would Effect on foreign rates, none 
“e the true relation with the preceding year. Small private launches alone use the stream. One week'e 
*O60.000 on hand last July, and with commerce proceed- | work with that Ford machine would carry the total erce 
“verse proportion to the increasing depth, I can not over Crystal River's 9-mile route In addition, it cou d fur 
* should raise more war taxes to take care of this] nish a joy ride for all the inhabitants of Crystal River who 
vrojer tJ Say this with regret, because I feel that the | send 98 per cent of their freight by some other route, After 
' 2Us some pride in this project: and I have found it an spending $34,000 without afte Ung freight rates 
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why not appropriate $100 and hire a Ford for a week? Let 
us help the committee to save money on this project. 
M m to strike out rejected. 
A! River, Ila ; ‘i je ae ag saou Sb, G00 
\ nt expended on this ‘“‘ narrow, crooked, 20-mile stream ” 
(p. 6256) has | $56,500. The 4-foot channel begun in 1899 has 
le ompleted, and we pause with pride to note a total for 
1915 
Tons. 
( e 7 gg BD Ne a eon a ee 22, 730 
Lo ind lumbe oe retain ras er eee nie kecne tena 21, 100 
Net amount “ ae sist: sa vim and tse ican tinelniateas 1, 630 
Logs and lumber have floated since the Creator determined 
the specific gravity of wood, and such statistics justify an inves- 
tigation. To make us easy, the engineer truthfully says “ com- 
me ’ decreased 33 per cent during the last year. No regular 
s ers are in the trade, and the only boat line was abandoned 
last year, due to railroad rates. 
Anclote wants $5,000 for a 1,600-ton annual commerce. What 
Anclote wants Florida demands. 
Vhy not switch that Ford machine over to this 24-mile project 


thi: 
4 


it rises in the marshes and runs to nowhere with any appre- 
liable commerce save Government currency ? 

Let it not be supposed that I have 
smaller projects. Those 


selected many of these 





they throw some light on general methods pursued or because 
my attention has been called to them because of their extreme 
wustefulnuess or worthlessness. 

CHOCTAWHATCHEER RIVER, FLA, 
C} tawhatechee River sich Sil il cc each act eke Di tata $30, 000 
Balance on hand san ey et 
Total appropriations — nial eines Saainna eileen 255, 300 

The project has been completed (p. 657). 

There are several strange features connected with the engi- 
neer’s report regarding the average haul of freight, and I will 
give the items on a completed project for which, in addition to 
the balance on hand, $50,000 is demanded in this bill. 

Tons. 

1915 commerce eat dion di cpeeicenibotn aac Ce 
Lo ind lumber accentuates ines emtiadtllo gs akin tetiaicalctancbemitaec 46, 841 
Net traffic . _— Saceed 4  aeiaupeeabioseaiiaianiiadasmasa tae 

As an evidence of necromancy it is proper to quote from the 
Engineer’s Report (p. 657) : 

The is no commerce on the river above the mouth of Holmes River, 
with the possible exception of a small movement of log 

Also we are informed that 
From the mouth of the Holmes River to the mouth of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River is about 40 miles (p. 657). 

With a total navigable distance of 40 miles on this river. we 
are next informed an average haul of the 73,877 tons of freight, 


including logs rafted—14,572 tons of which are turpentine and 


resin—is about 110 miles, indicating logs, resin, fertilizer, and 
all other items came down or went up on logs. How can com- 
merce go 110 miles on a 40-mile stream? Such is the story told 
on page 2156, so that we are ccmpelled to believe freight statis- 
tics are subject to investigation before acceptance at face value. 

It has been said these creeks and rivulets are “arteries of 
Ce nerce”’ that justify liberal treatment; and we are told 
we » not acquainted with this intricate waterway question. 
It too deep for anyone other than Army engineers—deeper 
than the projects to which it relates. 

A BUSY SNAGGING PROJECT, 

Alabama Riv hii din leaped 
Balance on hand Oct. 2, 1914 acters cee ee 63, 609 
Appropriations nicvesenetunetin ty ee Oe 


This project that has been so 


gel 


ierously treated by the Govern- 
ment had a commerce Bane year, but over 73,000 
tons was rafted |] floatable timber. Nine thousand tons 
of lumber was barged, and it would be interesting to know just 
what actual commerce is handled on the river—the haul, and 
what results have come from an expenditure of $1,214,000. 


of 15: y tons last 


ogs and 


\ snag boat’s work for last year indicates a commerce in 
‘timber’ on the river that may have gone to swell the total. 
It says: 

Tr rel ID ccanecescky hacecntio acer aaalaane maaan A aie tr 13 
Saw = cipiadehcasdanemestetecla techie tactalitegd. ncohondanaciale 28 
POU ERN TIN cise ox ies as wc ine saes sane tas tore benass abasadie nn aa alaines ili cin Sioa SINAN tie Meir 91 
SOURIS: sess ness gcc eg apg cis tae ae ik tc i a a A 145 
Ii peat isso ocala: iaaeeiedads diaceeeec ite 138 
I 1 banks - ee ak cieniecteiaheie cae sacs oT 
NI RE ARE 577 
Vi RU IINIIET 5. cscs SS Siedler pea eeiliedaananeeMeeii acta ii a Re a ha 60 

Total Pee . caida aeabae 1,196 


And this refuse was taken out of the stream last year after 
we had already spent nearly $1,214,000 to make it navigable. 


One of the most significant parts of the report is that wherein 
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presented have been offered because | 
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it states a barge line established in 1910 was finally abandon 
All the money so generously donated could not maintain 

boat line longer. We need not search for reasons, but with 
over $60,000 on hand in October, why spend $125,000 more yoy 


ad 


TEN MILLIONS FOR 16,000 TONS, 

: 1 
rombigbee sass tn aiid atc tinct h S64 ) , 
Cini: Se NE sini scien al eit aadeeia ee ada. 1,169. 5x4 1 
EGE APOE ss isis isis ecciein aint ninlinn ania 9, 901, 


This is an imposing project that carries sundry locks 
dams, including a 63-foot lock at No. 17, which can be utilized 
for water-power purposes without any stretch of imaginati, 
Of course Army engineers constructed this dam and all 
dams for purposes of navigation, so it is rather surprisin 
learn that after an investment of nearly $10,000,000 in this | 
toric stream a total commerce was floated in 1913 of only 64.523 § 
tons, of which 48,492 tons was floatable timber, and the hie 
grade freight amounted only to 16,031 tons, and included 2.579 | 
tons of stone. Nobody seems to know when the project wi 
completed, and, judging from the steady flow of Govern: 
gold into the Tombigbee, nobody seems to care; but to s 
that trade does not follow the flag on this stream I quote fi 
the Engineer’s Report (p. 690): 

A traffic was inaugurated by a fleet of six self-propelled steel b 


each of about 1,000 tons capacity, transporting coal from a p 3 
the Black Warrior River near Gilmore to New Orleans. Due 


unfinished state of the project, upon the approach of low water 

tions had to be abandoned. 
In other words, an impulsive effort to help waterway 

was finished when the water was furnished. This would ly 

promising field, whether wet or dry, for a system of a1 

wells similar to those recommended for the $10,000,000 ‘I; 

project. 
Motion to strike out rejected. 

Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound 


Balance on hand July 1, 1914 
Past appropriations__— 


This is a small project, but we are informed by the r ' 
that after spending $37,277 the project is 9S per cent com) , 
with $24,042 on hand with which to finish the remaining 2 
Although the $20,000 was to be used for the Grant I’ 
survey, which has been abandoned, and notwithstanding 
engineers only asked for $10,000, the committee that finds } 
of money for certain projects doubled the engineers’ req 

Why was the $20,000 given for Grant Pass turned o 
a project that does not include Grant Pass and is 98 p 
completed? 

MISSISSIPPI 


WATERWAY COMMERCE, 


I TNR as ints Stage bal mites leat aaah anni $1 

SOO OMe TENGE UN ig, I ca ie ah western iets nna cn nealen 

Past appropriations- Rech iaa Saha ssl sta aa 
For an investment of a million and a quarter it is interes 

to read this report. First, the commerce of 1,020,958 


shrivels to a shadow after deducting 998,966 tons of fl 

logs and timber. That leaves 21,972 tons of supposed! 

traffic, but the logs and timber were turned into 15,750 1 I 
charcoal, which leaves a net traffic of 6,222 tons, after ded 
timber and its products. That commerce will float in a 
with feet of water, as well as in a 22-foot to 25-foot 
provided for this harbor. The project is only 22 miles 

In other words, 6,222 tons floated 22 miles on a 22-foot « 

that cost over a million dollars, and it is asking for mor 
query naturally arises, Who runs the sawmill? 

To show Army engineers were shamefaced, the repo: 
this improvement was conditioned on a $100,000 contribut 
local interests and also an SO0O-foot wharf. 

On page 703 we learn “no work has yet been done 
this project, as local interests have not complied with requ 
ments.” To prove that hope springs eternal, we turn 
2209 of the same report. where we are greeted with “ il 
lieved the wharves will be built and payment of $100,000 
not have to be made by local interests.” Now you pay it: 
you do not. Why does the engineer perform this $100," 
sleight-of-hand trick? Does he ever increase the amou 
manded or does he always decide against his employ 
paymaster? Who gives him the right to decide? 

AGAIN THE SAME COMMERCE, 
Paacesouis wd Tail aCe Gi oie cic ces wicca 


Zalance available October, 1914----.._~.--- 
Past appropriations : sees 


») 


Just 3,921 stumps, snags, and other obstructions wer 
from this 46-mile waterway in 1913. It was a busy time 
Pascagoula during 19135, and we learn that incidentally 60 
tons of logs and timber were floated down the stream | 
they might have floated a century or more ago. Of the 
tons remaining 15,556 tons were charcoal, leaving an irre 
inference that the traffic on Harbor was the 


Pascagoula 




















































traffic that had previously been reported on Pascagoula River, 
and that in determining the cost per ton-mile, which engineers 
delight to mention, it is necessary to get the cost of mainte- 
nce and interest earnings on both investments. In other words, 
the cost to the Government of floating that charcoal and 20 
tons of other freight per day is only ascertained after count- 
ihe $1,312,183 sunk in the harbor and $106,250 additional 
in the river, and it counts the products of the same saw- 
in twice to make an apparent showing. 
Leaf River—part of the above project. 
No volume of maritime statistics will be complete without 
ming the ‘‘commerce” of Leaf River. According to 
rustworthy engineers, we are told that Leaf River totaled 
5010 tons of commerce in 1913, of which 335,000 tons were 
logs and hewn timber that floated to the mill, and 10 tons were 


ent 


merchandise to sustain the crew engaged in pulling 7,165 
stumps, Snags, and so forth, out of 10 miles of Leaf River 


luring that same year. 

Page 707 of the report reads like a novel. What a wealth 
f material has been dug from the depths of Leaf River before 
| since the advent of that sawmill. Nor should it be for- 
tten that this same tonnage appears to be part of the com- 

‘ce mentioned in Pascagoula Harbor’s report. 
\ note from the engineer, same page, says, ‘‘ Tugboats, small 
6 ¢ craft, and so forth, navigate this river from the mouth 
bog Run up to Dead Lake, a distance of 32 miles.” Only 
choat and saw logs jostle the rivulet above that point. 
\nd on this stream floated 10 tons of actual merchandise in 
1913, with which to replenish the commissariat for a snagging 
In order to secure a better understanding of this com- 
to be served I submit a table furnished by a commercial 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

llowing statement concerning the commerce of the Pascagoula 

d its tributaries, the Leaf and the Chickasahay, for the calendar 
December 31, 1913, was furnished by the Pascagoula Com- 














Cl ib, of Pascagoula, Miss. : 
Amount. | 
Articles. ——e | Valuation. 
Customary units. Short tons.} 
| 
River: 
Se ld a | 275,000 pieces........ 75,000 $1, 375, 000 
pentucdiabbmuencenten | 175,000 pieces........ 262, 500 1,312,500 
sacle teT aaa | 475,000 pieces........ 47,500 | 237,500 
i hewn timber......... 15,000 pieces......... 15, 000 112, 500 
date ssbanneadtanbudes 2,400 pieces.........-. 3, 600 24, 000 
see ae ee ae Boorse 1,000 barrels......... 200 30,000 
(cbctustabemuans 3,000 barrels. ........ 600 12,000 
beccpetaaecidushesd 420,000 barrels. ...... 15, 556 126, 000 
TODA ic dccekecccs Cee is ac desanae 7,000 700,000 
scbe  pae aR a wi ee SE 626,956 | 3,939,500 
atcuwaudewubacadueus | 325 ,000 pieces........ 325,000 1,625,000 
By <3 2Pe -| 10,000 pieces......... 10, 000 75,000 
RE = ci ccives | PP Ras evowsxaceix 10 1,000 
sspusista tes Pde ccadncwsueceseeunes 335,010 1,701, 000 
River: | a | 
a tiensedan aha yae 75,000 pieces......... 75, 000 375,000 
awn timber.........} COOP PEROOR. «occ escas 75, 000 56, 250 
! Lamewetmaedueees | 1,500 pieces.......... | 2, 250 15, 000 
lerchandise............ WIS des iicdcanaaas 5 500 
ashi aR ee ALY My eh Bae Bl eee catahad eel 152, 255 446, 750 
— _ ' ! 
cticable to obtain ton-mile rates, 
12,600 OBSTRUCTIONS. 
SOP: sho lesen anaemia $24, 000. 00 
SEI PE a, SRD ae an es 25, 731. 62 


Oe inh an a ees 300, 461. 00 


River and Pascagoula Harbor may well pause, so far 
ements in snagging operations go, for in that same 
son of 1913 two other snagging crews snatched from 
just 12,651 obstructions above, below, and all around. 
the veracious report, page 2219. 
to form a sober and intelligent judgment of this 
project we are further informed it was adopted in 
ot years ago, and after spending $300,461 a depth of 
heen obtained in the channel. 
With the general character of this river is 
e.”” which I quote for 1912 and 1913, respectively. 
ily of three significant items: 
1912, 


er 
I 


OnLy 


It 


Tons. 


ber Te eA tte 79, 613 | 


fa : Si la 64, 500 
47, 000 


its | 
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1913. Pon 
Logs and timber_________- iia 4 aiid, ‘ae ae 
sane and gravel...........< ated a - oe, 481 
RR INR NIE i nie ceuse chciocesin coches ssid ice eae ae 1, 150 
Ue UO eciiin tsi hla esi Simian indiana aaa a 


Loss in one year, 42 per cent. 

The disturbing character of this startling showing is re- 
vealed in the fact that after removing 12,651 trees, logs, snags, 
stumps, and bushes, and after spending over $300,000 on this 
stream below Rockport, a net loss of 42 per cent in a commerce 
composed of sand and gravel is the 1918 dividend. Truly a 
pearl with an extravagant price is a doubtful asset. 

MORE COMMERCE, 
Big Sunflower______ - cadet : ‘machine cuales $215 
Balance on hand October, 1914 
Past appropriations ol 

With a feeling of concern over the high cost of living, we turn 
from jewels to flowers only to learn the same desire for Govern 


», OOO 


Ss. OO) 


aR S- Ae are os 285, OOO 


ment gold envelops all. Without argument I quote from the 
report (p. 889): 
The proportion of the approved project to June 30, 1914, was 10 


per cent completed 
after an investment of $285,000. 
as— 
no work done in the open channel, no results yet evident, and no effect 
on freight rates— 
seem superfluous after reading the 1913 “ comm 
tained 74,704 tons of lumber, timber, and 
“commerce” of 92,024 tons. 

For a net tonnage of 17,820 that has certainly not been under 
estimated. We may well inquire if $215,000 in war-tax 
revenues can not be profitably held the Federal Treasury 


Such discouraging statements 


ree.” 


which con 
gravel it ; 


of a total 


Ol 


good 
in 
until some apparent need for expenditures is developed apart 
from the demand of Army engineers. 


AMONG MILLIONAIRE PROJECTS, 


Galveston to Texas City aide mains - $50, 000 
Batenuce oa hand October: 1914. kk ect cmeniccnene . 1, 314, 956 
Past appropriations __-_- eee an 7 2 O85, 006 


After following the fortunes of the Texas Angora in another 
bill, a famous steer appears to also run riot through this bill. 


Texas gets 20 projects, the same number that has been appro 
priated by North Carolina. With the 80 projects yielded to 
Florida, it makes 70 in all for three States, or more than one 
quarter of all the projects contained in this economy bi Nor 
is it well to forget 25 projects—good, bad, and indifferent—that 


go to Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Texas City wants a 30-foot channel for 8 miles. The amount 
now available is $1,314,956, but Texas City wants more. After 
spending $708,388 in this last project, we learn that it lack 
per cent of completion. Based on the average estimates and 
proportionate work, we will spend from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 
more before Texas City gets a completed 80-foot project for its 
8-mile waterway. 


s & 





To show the procedure under which we are blindly acting, I 
quote from results achieved according to page SO1: 

The effect of the project on freight rates has been beneficial owing 
to the establishment of a line of steamers from New York to ‘Texa 
City, thereby breaking up the rate agreement that d existed between 
the old lines between New York and Galveston. Prior to establishment 
of this line in 1908 the rates by the steamship lines from New York and 
points in seaboard territory to points in Texas were the highest figures 
that ever were in effect, notwithstanding the fact that the deepening 
of the Galveston Harbor channel had been continuously going on and at 
that date the depth was about 30 feet. But with the competing line in 
operation to Texas City the rates were reduced on an average of 513 
per cent, and the volume of the business increased over 300 | if 
However, during the past years the rates have adranced ay the 
average increase being about 75 per cent over the rates of 1908, and on 
a parity with Galveston. 

The italics are mine. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

4 PER CENT LOSS IN YEA 
Galveston to Port Bolivar $40, OOO 
Balance on hand O38 
Past appropriations 306, O80 

This Texas project is only 4 miles long, or just half the dis 
| tance of the last one. In addition to ST6.520 | rile ready 
paid, we are asked to give $10,000 per mile more this vear of 
Democratic economy. 

Port Bolivar has 88 populati ding ( st census, but, 
like the Angora goat, Port Bol knows no s 1 word fai 

According to the report this Govel ent eV 1s bei nsed 
to dredge 30 feet deep up to the slip and wharf of the Gulf & 
Interstate Railway Co. The railroad n not mvenient n 
dle freight from its cars with a 25-foot de nd I e Sam 
obligingly gives the Gulf & Interstate Railw ( of 
this liberal appropriation to preserve dividend I 
wise be diverted from the company treasul the harbor to 





| meet its supposed needs. 







































































In 1912 Port Bolivar boasted of 428,495 tons of freight. 

In 1913 Port Bolivar claimed only 256,105 tons. 

ort Bolivar lost 172,590 tons, or 40 per cent. 
What kind of freight was it that called for first aid for a 

needy railroad? Practically lumber, that did not require a 50- 

or O-f draft. Of the 256,105 tons in 19138, 168,000, or 

about two-thirds, were logs and lumber. Another item that did 

not require a deep-sea-draft vessel was 8,630 tons of sand and 


To show that Texas overlooks the needs of the Trinity and 


recklessly wastes its resources, this same 1913 commerce included 
Fi rie of 1.720 tons of water worth $520. That is a modest 
\ ition, even where water has limited uses in dry Texas. 
Witer below D as will cost this Government more per ton 
than at. Bolivar, beeause artesinn wells will be required to 
sprin the Trinity boulevard during summer months, so say 
the eng 

I Bolivar and Texas City will probably get what they 
\ ! this House, but both projects appear wasteful in 


nd hasten the day when Congress will gladly throw 
ntelligent waterway improvements and respond to a 


den | for an economical development of worthy projects. 
Motion to strike out rejected 
MILLIONS TO DEFEND I 
! \1 ind Arar Pa sscluiats $400, 000 
i} on hand Oct. 14, 1914 as aad 830, 353 
I’ a ) tio! . ovtn hp Getty AO 


This is one of the cases where inecompetency among Army en- 






Ce is Shouldered onto civilians to cover up a loss of a half 
on dollars, according to page 834 of the report, which reads 
f ~ 

\ Wi cou ted in accordan with the above-mentioned specifi 
June 11 1906, at a cost to the Governt nt of $546,703.10, but 
I of tl north jetty the channel became steadily 
i dangerously near the t and finally a secondary 
channel, 600 feet wide and 6 feet deep, broke through the gap between 
jet nd shore, with the result that for all practical purposes the chan 
nel on th north ide of the jeit instead of the south side, as 

led by the plan adopted by the Aransas I Ilarbor Co. 


\fter spending over $3,000,000 on the project we learn, on 
that two years ago the Texas State Railway Coi- 
i on placed Aransas on a parity with Galveston, and that 
of two or three vessels “re made every month. 
What do they carry?) What was the $3,000,000 spent for, and 
who owns the oil well? 
Phe engineers report 211.330 tons of commerce for 1913, of 
Which 198.922 tons was fuel oil, leaving a balance of miscel 
neous Tright amounting to 17,408 tons 
We have spent over three and a Guarter millions on this proj- 
ect, and with $850,353 more on hand ready to dump into the sea 


re asked to pursue the judgment of a drunken sailer by 
throwing in $400,000 more of Government money, contributed in 
these days of war taxes and business depression. 

Jue g from past history, all the titanic struggles between 
1" >and Muscovites for control of the Carpathians are sham 


heat compared with the victories won by the Texas board of 


bine and Aransas will go down to history with the Car 


| 
rheyv are all hard propositions to get through 
MORE MILLIONS SHELLED OUT. 
Ss ! 1”; Port Arthur Canal : $500, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914 * 555, 270 
| up] pri " : D, 716, 550 
This half million dollars is for a 16-mile canal of 25-foot 
depth Over a half million dollars was on hand about three 
igo, but the dredgers and contractors who swarm along 
rexas shores like blackbirds are loud in their demands for more. 
\fter spending $5,135,057, we learn that 75 per cent of the 
dredging in the canal is completed, but only 15 per cent of the 
work on the jetties is finished. 
When a board of waterway experts takes hold of the water- 
wily problem it will place such projects under a strong magnify 
iss. The reports of engineers and of shipping will be seru 
| Great oil interests that monopolize this traflie will 


cease then to have any especial claim on the Government Treas 
\ }equal contribution will be demanded in return for every 
do pended on such projects. Millions are dumped into sim 
sitions and glittering figures of commerce offered in 
justification of prodigious expenditures. 
An administration seeking to economize would use the ax 
‘ vy and often on some of these projects that benefit private 
erns and not the people ef Texas, nor of any other State 
{ Ips pay aw tix for suc doubt! investments, 
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SS ees 


Houston Ship Channel 





$16,686,931 FOR 5 PROJECTS. 


piacere snipe <a bs om maps sips names debi cst iniiatn-etnbsabl el is ddan S250 ¢ 
BBRIANCO OM- MRM Cette, VOU aii cies et cee 415. 449 
Amount expendefl to June, 1914_ 2.1. nee 5, 37 


The total expenditures includes some local contribut 
From page 805 of the 1914 report we learn that a 25-foot «& 
has been secured in this 57-mile canal, which is 99 per cent 
pleted. When Houston learns that New York has 40-foot a 
to its harbor, and Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and a 
of other cities are digging deeper holes in their own ha} 
and incidentally in the Federal Treasury, Houston, lil 
Texas steer, will again become rampant. 

Houston has a commerce in sand of 520,000 tons. It d 
the shell game to the extent of 750,000 tons more, of shells 
lumber that floats, furnishes a round 200.000 tons. These 
articles of “commerce” compose 8O per cent of the tonnas 
this 25-feot canal. Ineidentally, round numbers in thes 
other items show the character and unreliability of engi 
estimates. A liberal increase in the 1913 guess is explained 
an increase of 422,000 tons of sand, shells, and lumber 
year. 

Texas is demanding a quarter of a million in this bil! 
Houston’s commerce. Texas has grit—so has Houston's ; 
meree—but it should not be overlooked that leaving out G 
ton Harbor, we have already reached five doubtful projects 
have received $16,686,981 in the past and are asking for $1 
000 in this economy bill. Such propositions should be eri 
examined to ascertain their value. 

That Houston has other pleasant surprises in store f ( 
Federal Treasury is attested by the following newspape 
ping sent me: 


l 


INLAND-WATER ROUTE TO TEXAS FROM MISSISSIPPI DEMA? 
RESOLUTION, 
Ilot STON, TEX., Decem 

Prospects of a continuous inland-water route from all point 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers to southeastern Texas, 
equently continuous inland waterway connection between H 
the Great Lakes entered into the discussion of the special « 
meeting of the Interstate Inland Waterways’ League of Tt 
Louisiana here to-day. 

The meeting went on record as favoring a canal of 9 feet d 
feet minimum bottom width connecting Galveston Bay and 
Pass and a similar canal connecting Morgan City with New ‘| 

The resolution calls upon the Senators from Louisiana and 
demand that an amendment be made to the rivers and harbo 
us to provide for the proposed canal extension. 


Congress will now sit up and take notice when Hous \ 
mands from its Senators and those from Louisiana that | ( 
turn demand a few more waterway projects. It must be 
in this year’s bill—so says the convention and wat 


boosters. 

Convention or waterway lobbies have had their way 
Congress for some time. Indeed, the National Rivers at 
bors Congress, otherwise known as the $50,000,000 
lobby, declares itself to be second only to the * Congress 
United States.” So Houston's Senators and Houston's i 
sentatives must get busy, because Houston has demands to 
on the Federal Treasury, demands that must be acceded 
this short session. JTIlouston wants deeper canals. W 
these canals? Let us get some light on what Houston d 
that Congress must do. 

MORE CASH THAN COMMERCE, 


West Galveston Bay-Brazos River___-____~-- iced al : 
Balance on hand October, 1914 
Past appropriations 


We have just left a 25-foot canal, and now we strike 
of the abandoned, worthless canals the Government has 
taken over to help out former owners and incidentally 
active dredgers and contractors, and these Houston wou 
us dig deeper. 

Here are a few gems of thought hidden away in 1] 
report, all of which relate to this $326,851 project: § 

No commercial statistics could be obtained for year 1915, 

The channel (5-foot) is used by small fishing boats. 

The work has had no appreciable effect on freight rates. 

rhe commerce is about the same as the Brazos and Matago 





Many inquirers might feel that after this category) 
heartening results we would get inspiration from Mat 
and so we turn over the report to find that commerc 
mythical Matagorda Canal reached 614 tons in 112 





port, p. 2264), and a bridge tender guessed it was 2,758 t i 
year (1914 report, p. 2513). : 
This project only asks for $15,000, with $18.572 on ha f 
614 tons of freight have been produced by $326,851 of | re 
money. Could it be possible that the fine Italian hands ot ie 


more dredgers directed the activities of Houston’s waterw iy 
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’ 
Methods of the $50,000,000 waterway lobby, which tells | [From Appendix T—Report of Lieut. ¢ ! 91 
‘ ess What to do, have been open to that same suspicion, but COMMERCIAL 
will do well to heed the demands for a 9-foot channel - aga of navigation, yi ending D N 
project. ii lla i ht traf 
GREAT INLAND WATERWAYS, —_—- ~ 
River, Matagorda Bay__~----- a a i $30, 000 | 
me PNEE EOC CONIO EOE Wectieccadhsestectcabtenmnicinnte phaghieipgietinann 24, 427 | Art 
wriations yea ee rea tee Sek Se eee 307, 00S 
eferring to the last project it will be observed that the | ee ee eS 
14 tons of commerce of 1912 and the bridge tender’s guess | Ammunition ..............22..222.2.222-------eeee 
13 originated in this 32 miles of canal which is to be OD sn sicenrwenwenscacesseccascnsass 
“l to 9 feet when Houston’s boosters get to Washington. | Hardwara eee 
mind this is a 5-foot canal proposition, we are un- 
| for the shock occasioned by reading ‘“ The recent eae ee 
of the canal has made navigation uncertain and pre- i linoleum 
ration of boats on regular schedule.” Before the Wt zs cud cokeecewikeasevecieisesces 
shoaling ” occurred it managed to report 614 tons, but cae 
is reduced to a further discount on the bridge tender’s id potast 
One small skiff might handle this traffic on a pinch, but | Pwine .......--..-.-.....--. 
estment in a Ford or team of mules would be of caual fF ener nnn errr nnnensscoccees 
to a commerce that did not reach 1 ton per day up | ec aincuasraaieaenmactiod 
wn the canal in 1912. That result on a $307,008 invest a i asantasmacsedenacews 
oks worse than a deserted Texas oil well and returns | puso 3 | 
equal dividends. 
ators who represent two great States are directed to Rr Sas ed isle St nee MARES enema 
or Houston’s waterway lobby will demand its rights 
f the Government. cau ea ae 
in mind that Texas has received $35,000,000 from the This is the brief report offered for the preceding vhen 
ent for the 20 waterways and would-be waterways | trafic was 500 per cent greater as 
ted in this bill alone, it does seem as though some ‘Ween Anneadix Ti Rencrt of Elect Cel. Ribs. w. 4200 (1610.1 
might be agreed upon between the Federal Congress ee ee ae ce ; ese . fee ees 7 
" Houston waterway lobby providing the increased canal iain ail asi sca eae ae ae eae 
; in the bill before us. sae —— Po a eae 
380 TONS OF “ COMMERCE,” 
Be 30 Cia baie ee ies pe al eii $45, 000 ‘ 
naw Cement, Sere oe 25, 237 \ 
pe RNS tari eet el a ae ane He 136, 852 Ar 
an appropriation recommended by the Rivers and ig See 
! Committee, and incidentally by the Army engineers, | ———_— aomeisienae 
rves attention. We have paid enough to buy all the | coment... piles: 2 tet , 35 bart e ) ‘ 
that might be shipped on this streak of moisture for a | Fuel oil epi 902,000 barre 11 mK) 
i years to come. With $45,000 we could buy nearly a | General merchandise. ..... 10,400 ton ' . ; 
| Fords to carry all the actual traffic of these water- otal 
Texas, excepting, of course, Galveston, which has re- = ‘ 
ce >12,000,000. Here, however, is a canal that produced No vessel classification obtained 
SSO tons, carried on “30 vessels,” according to the THE $1 . TRINITY 
s Report, page 2314. Trinity River on a $15, 000 
\ n be said to do justice to this showing? No expla- —— on hand October, 1914 . ME ng 
n explain, and it is immaterial who deserves credit for | *“S* ®PPFopriations : = = ae 
io.000 recommendation to Congress in 1915 for this “ proj- tt oe an has aa mame lently on = floor by 
speaks for itself. 1@ able gentleman from Texas | Mr ALLAWAY] that Will not 
one of the canals that the Houston lobby demands = a he oo Pe cat a a 
deepened to 9 feet? If so, why not increase to 25 feet, tpt nan aan am honk eebtnted at S10 000080 
th of the Houston Canal, that carried 1,250,000 tons of |, i tl iene ; . aed Ps Rive esata : sacl niived oa 
| shells last year? By so doing we may start some vie — it ge ‘as Sana sadn ce ac nar ene 
in dredging machinery and at least offer a showing ceniens eer duiuis deh ated a a en ee 7 1 al 
naw , ve ~+ e ats . « stil ‘ p+ ‘ ail 
ney we have been using. tioning a few that need to be seriously considered before 
LOST 80 PER CENT OF COMMERCE IN ONE YEAR, amounts named in this bill are appropriated for such purpos 
f the Brazos_- ae Ie Batata 5 nian cr is sia ia A $45,000 | Limited and necessary expenditures for any proper | 
hand June, I assessed cella a Da aaa 132, 310 purpose ought to be li ade beyond question ; but the Ti ty bet 
Hons -———~---~~-~~~---------~----=---------- t51, 250 other questionable projects that must depend largely upon re 
lires patience to discuss some of the “ projects” found | sian wells and summer showers for navigation, that have 
|. According to the engineers, we have spent over | commerce, present or prospective, are in the discard class 
ths of a million dollars at the mouth of the Brazos | it does seem proper to call a halt until we can ascert 
re of an oil well, just as we have been taking care of | where this headlong policy is going to land us 
fertilizer factories, and private reclamation schemes, The Trinity and the Coosa, and the Muscle Shoa 
vate water-power steals, and various other humbugs | Tennessee, and a few other navigation projects hav : 
; 1 in the name of the public good. After spending over dragged many millions from the Government Treasury I] 
‘) a mile on this 64-mile stretch, we learn that of a | we made bad investments? If anyone has doubts on the 
f 123,750 tons in 1912, 112,750 tons was fuel oil, | they may be easily dispelled by referring to the official rep 
het balance of 11,000 tons, which was probably exag- | I offer no criticism beyond the statem f 
Texas [Mr. Cattaway], borne out by off 
Well went bump, and we find a “commerce” reported | project is indefensible 
of 24.575 tons, of which 13,848 tons was oil, or a net ao weTERWAY FOR 
~Y per cent in commerce in one year through a bad oil | Velasco to Old Washington ,. --------~ $10, 000 
nent. As if to grind it in, we are advised by engineers | Balance on hand last report Sie ae a _. 41 O00 
“overnment money is being used to dredge up to some of on eee i cae Saas aL eters 
way wharves. This project is part of the preceding Brazos River travesty 
I) ‘ing these days of an economical Democratic administra- Un page oe . a ie ees as mae ae a cee 
a dvise Members to note that on the projects so far | fout be ya atoning ers ae a pees: AE 
: ye Texas, not counting Galveston, we have already sae yoni 2 = me age pao herp ed 
, 1" $15,481,592, and in this bill we are asking $1,385,000 dur. | sted until the Hrascs River is iuproved from its mouth ta Waca, @ 


®Se piping hard times, | , heel of 424 miles. 
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The only record of commercial statistics furnished is found 


on page 2BI9, where, we are informed, one boat makes trips 
every 10 days and last year carried in all about 1,080 tons. 

The Braz nd the Trinity and the Coosa Rivers will ever 
1 1 lasting and expeusive monuments to the cupidity of 
dredge aud contractors aud the gullibility of the American 
| 


Somebody has said at some time and some place that this 
$54,000,000 bill is an economy measure After presenting two 
scores of small projects that invite careful investigation, with 
larger ones to follow, will nuyone be deceived as to the waste- 


fulne of this bill and worthlessness of scores of projects it 
Coll is? 

MILLI FOR I DGI BUT NO COMMERCE 
Braz Old Wa j nto W ) s $200, 000 
On hand Octobe 114 a a a oe aoe 277, 878 
Past appropriation 1, 150, OVU 


This project is for 170 miles, from Old Washington to Waco. 
It was started in 1896 (p. 829), and no one knows what pro- 
portion of the proposed work has been completed. Not a ton 
of commerce is reported and none will be reported for many 
years tocome. The protest of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TrReaApWAY], a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, who moved to strike out the item, is briefly quoted as 
it appears in the Recorp of January 16; 

Mr. Treapway. Now, Mr. Chairman, the item of the Brazos River is 
sufficiently well known, and it is not going to take a great deal of the 
time of the committee to show just a little what we are paying here 
for it, it hown by the report of the Board of Engineers that there 
has been already expended on the improvement of the Brazos, appro- 
priated to December 1, 1914, $2,316,250; that the amount needed to 
complete is indefinite; that no commerce has as yet developed. I 
think that of itself 

Mr. Cooper. No commerce? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No commerce h yet developed on the Brazos River. 
That puts the proposition in a very concrete form as to whether or 
not Vv wish to continue spending good money and chase it after bad, 
letting the good money become just as bad in the end as that already 
spent is now 

M 1i1UuMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
uestion ? 

Mr. ‘TREADWAY. Certainly 

Mr. HuMpureysS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman state how much 


e e passed through the Panama Canal before it was finished? 
Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, well, we expect to get commerce through there, 
and we will never get any on the Brazos River I yield to the gentle 


man from Mississippi any comparison with the Panama Canal when 
he uses it to illustrate a stream that eventually is going to have some 
ce ree on it; but if I can read figures right, if I can read these 
statements, if I can read the engineer’s reports, the commerce that is 


going to he developed on the Brazos River is of a minimum amount, 
and the result would be just about as it is now after we have spent 
two and a quarter million dollars—"*t No commerce has as yet devel 
oped When an indefinite sum is expended, which the engineers say 
will » needed to complete it as planned, then I prophesy the report 
can still « e back here and be given in with all truth, ‘‘ No commerce 
ha yet developed.” And why? I hold in my hand the report of 
the engineer, which is made with all due consideration of the interest 
of the Brazos River and the people promoting it, and I quote: 

“It is obviously difficult to determine with absolute accuracy the 
number of months in which the minimum depth for water in navigation 
will vail, primarly because the rainfall varies greatly from year to 
yeal nd secondarily, on account of the great expense of obtaining all 
the exact data for each reach of the river.” 

Then they have on the next page of the report a table showing the 


depth of water and its stages over a certain average number of days 
during the year 1903, 1904, and 1905, and we find that for 252 days 
ne ; 
| 
4 











that period—tl average number of days per year during that 
l_-the average depth was 3 feet; for 184 days, 34 feet; for 136 
fect nd for 88 days they actually got 5 feet of water. 

Phen, again, I see this item: 

a ‘ nee with the shoal ‘low Old Washington indicates that by 
dredgis nd contraction work a gain in depth over shoals of 2.6 feet 
Ci r mide rhe work is being done with that idea, and fre- 
quer depths of 3 feet and more result 

Is not that fine? Frequenily the will be 3 feet of water! 

“It therefore seems that the proper answer to the proposition pro 
posed by the act of Congress, upon which the appropriation of the 
S7 O00 depend 

lho we not begin these big projects mighty modestly? The original 
project was $75,000 
“namely, the least number of locks and dams that will furnish naviga- 
tion for four or six months, is eight, and that these eight will furnish 
a little over four months’ average navigation 

And still my good friend and colleague on the committee wants to 
compare navigation on the Brazos River with the greatest engineering 
proposition ever undertaken by the United States, namely, the con- 
struct f the Panama Canal 

M 1 to strike out defeated by a vote of § to 42 

MORE CRAZY CANALIZATION SCHEMES 
0 hita River ataapaaiae gin ideavates $25, 000 
Amount available Oetober, 1914 silastic si on 154. 693 
Past appropriation sctlisbapsiit Sisal tlm , 
Expended to Jun 1, 1914 ceiniiisnheliginiahneladiialivaten tec ane » 5 





When our Government invests over $38,000,000 in a waterway 
project, we ought to ask for an aceounting. We learn that the 
total commerce reported on this river for 1918 amounted to 
O4.874 tons. Deducting floatable timber, reaching 44,175 tons, 
leaves a net “commerce” of 20,699 tons of low-priced freight, 
including over 2.000 tons of stene and including duplications of 
the same freight Two locks, Nos. 6 and 8, were watchfully 


waiting for commerce all the past year, according to the re} 
but found none. A maintenance charge of $20,110 for these { 
locks brought no traffic. In fact, the report says: 

These locks were not used during the fiscal year ending J 
1914. ¢P. 2372.) 

In the report for 1913 it is stated “no commerce p 
through the locks.” From this brief statement it shows 
Government is paying from $8 to $10 for every ton of stone 
other freight shipped on this river. After many years of wat 
ful waiting we can do no greater publie service than to y 
up to the facts and cease wasting money on such projects, 
least, let us have a report on its value before spending 
money. 

A HALF MILLION FOR 4 TONS PER DAY. 


WEAe RIO oie scien bela te ee es = $1 
Amount on hand October, 1914-----_---~- Si pessoa ecsoasa ga oatea eS a alemeadias i4 
Past appropriations ty tn sia ghee ll hes ended a nalicaeboaaniniadla sande tab datas aia lean 554 


Again does the deceptive commerce confront us when we | 
that, apart from 245,783 tons of floatable timber and 1m 
5,000 tons of sand and shell, only 14,219 tons remain that | 
an average haul of about 40 miles. 

Bearing in mind Chairman SPARKMAN’s statement that r 


commerce is frequently counted and recounted several times 


is well to ask what return is being afforded for an expend 
of over a half million dollars. Let us not be prodigal in 
distressing hard times, when the war tax disease is abroa 
the land, but let us economize while inquiring into such 
tionable projects. 

WHY NOT SAVE THIS $40,000? 
French Broad and Pidgeon Rivers. —.-..=..—-.-.censeccuk S4 
Amount available October, 1914 
Past appropriation_-_-_- sitinnsicbie ania salad ite tad co ieion inte 


After spending $210,000 we learn this is a 24-foot projec 
will cost $150,000. 

A genuine “ commerce” of 50,896 tons of “sand” is lia 
miles, and of the remaining 16,000 tons over 10,000 is for 
able timber and marble, leaving less than 6,000 tons. So 
this commerce has value, but why should the Governm«: 
called upon to advance $40,000 for such a project in thes 
of war taxes and promised economy? During all the yea: 
have passed since 1880, when the project was begun anid : 
commerce encountered, the Government has spent, on thi 
age, about $7,000 per year. 

After commerce has decreased in our inland waterw 
does not seem good business policy to spend nearly six 
the average annual expenditure, as proposed by this $1 
appropriation, 

11 STATESMEN VERSUS 6 ENGINEERS. 
Cumberland River, above Nashville 
Balance, July 1, 1914- 
Past appropriations 


a anit te t tata ee or. 


Here is a peculiar item, because it provides that an 
appropriated for dams and locks and not needed may | 
pended for open-channel work. 

Just what amount of money is contained in this ite: 
not appear, the House does not know, and nobody seems to 
providing individual projects are passed undisturbed. 

Considerable commerce is reported, but without allowil 
thing for duplications, it is illuminating to learn that 
hauled 10 miles and floatable logs and timber made up 
cent of the traffic. 

This is the river on which nine Congressmen and two | 
States Senators joined forces, bore down upon the Arm) 
neers, and after three rejections had been had and ar 
secured, in reply to a demand for equal contributions 
$4,500,000 appropriation, these statesmen convinced thé 
neers that contribution should not be exacted. 

It will be up again many times. But what does thi 
cover and what is to be done with the money? The Cum!» 
River has had over $5,000,000 and expects many million 


Cumberland River below Nashville... _-- se So iseecassg aaa $4 
Amount available October, 1914. ---_- __ f bes oie a ee S 
Past appropriations ‘ 2,1 


This project, we are informed, includes seven locks. 

We learn from the report that 

Cumberland River below Nashville is navigable for all b 
months in the year. Boats drawing 3 feet can be run from six t 
months, and a 16-inch depth is good the year around. 

Of the 165,128 tons, 131,891 tons was composed of railw 
and timber that can certainly be floated the year round; 
tons was sand hauled 6 miles, and the balance of 21,982 t 
all kinds of freight resulted from a past expenditure 0! 
$2,000,000, 

With $835,439 on hand three months ago, we ought to tr 
save $445,000 on this item to avoid another war-tax levy. 

Metion to strike out was rejected. 
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THE TENNESSEE RIVER COMMERCE, 
Alabama, and Kentucky Rivers 2 $287, 000 
- . : i 
forma amendment was offered in order to answer mis- | 
riticisms as to traffic on the Tennessee River, on which 
item of Muscle Shoals is situated. In previous remarks 
‘ements that the engineers’ report showed less than 6,000 
mmeree annually at Muscle Shoals was criticized by 
leman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. I desire to state 
ft commerce on the Tennessee River as shown by the 
which report includes duplications and quad- 
ns through the loose practice pursued by engineers, 
to the chairman of the committee [Mr. SparKMAN]. 
acter of discussion is best shown on this item from 
046 of the Recorp for June 19, as follows: 
inMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized. 
. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to encroach on the time 
mittee and will not take the full seven minutes if I can 
y statements that have peen made with reference to the 
| and Tennessee Rivers in a shorter time, 
id, Mr. Chairman, I was corrected a moment ago by a Member 
pposed to know conditions on a river in his own State. As I 
him to say, navigation is possible only for a few months on 
anch of that river. Let me read the engineer’s report, in 
s stated the Cumberland River below Nashville is navigable 
six months in the year. For boats drawing 8 feet of 
is navigable for four months in the year. It is navigable for 
boats throughout the year. I suggested that five-sixths of 
mmerce consisted of railway ties and sand and timber, car- 
s—things that could be hauled at that stage of water, I 
fair in my statement. I do not want to misstate. 


MAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
:MAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield to the gen- 


report, 








Florida ? 

I can not be interrupted unless I get more time. 
.MAN. I notice the gentleman has mentioned several times, 
of the commerce on that stream, that it was only sand. 

Yes; and it was hauled only 6 miles, 

MAN. Has the gentleman any particular antipathy for 
uk it is about as good a class of commerce as you can 


if there were more sand in the House it would be a good 
| ter. ] 
The chairman has held us to 17 minutes on a $682,000 
t to get some of the facts in my possession into the REcorD, 
not get them before the House. I say a large portion of 
is sand, which is hauled 6 miles, and the river now offers 
tage of water for all practical purposes throughout the 
ling to the engineer's report, 
Mr. Huby] 
Ir. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
MAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yicld to the gen 
‘Tennessee ? 


ian from 





Now, the gentle 


Tust for a question. 
n. I can not yield to the gentleman at this time unless I 
Mir. Chairman. 


get 
I want to be as courteous as possible to the } 
t I am tied down as to time, and I want to answer the 
to a former statement. 
‘The gentleman was talking to my colleague [Mr. HULL]. 
‘ Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. Moon], 
followed me on this floor and criticized me severely. 
apparently, because I stated what was shown in the records 
Shoals—that between five and six thousand tons is all the 
es through at this point, according to the engineer’s re- 
12 and 19138. He said the traffic was $13,000,000 in value 
0 tons. Is not that right? 
No. 
So the Recorp shows. I have the Record right here. 
Let the gentleman be composed for a moment and I will 
re the mistake is, It is $23,000,000 instead of $13,000,000. 
[ am glad the gentleman has made the correction. 
No; you are not glad. 
Yes; I am glad. I want the House to know just what 
is on that stream. But here is the engineers’ report. It 
| above Chattanooga was 469,685 tons. From Chattanooga 
t was 104,133 tons. From Florence to Paducah, Ky., it 
tons. The total, including duplications, all told, is 





I man, of that total, sand and gravel made up 255,000 
1 G6 miles, and logs and timber that floats or is barged 
925,000 tons, leaving a balance of 275,923 tons, which is 
. But of that amount, 145,000 tons transported was 
at $1.20 per ton, reducing 1,300,000 tons, valued at 
26,923 tons, with the exception stated, according to 

report. That is the report of the engineers, and when I 
ne the other day the advisability of putting $18,700,000 
luscle Shoals, to carry between five and six thousand tons 
canal at that point, criticism was made in reply that I 
w about the river. Here are the facts according to the re- 
engineers as to the rest of the traffic. The expenditure 
amounted to $8,658,000 on that river, as I find it in the 

me 

How much did the gentleman say? 

Fight million six hundred and fifty-eight thousand dol- 
‘ locks and canals. 

Oh, there has been $10,900,000 recently expended in one 





Then I accept the amendment. 

That was expended by individuals, however. 
‘xn. This $8,658,000 was Government money. I have no 
M Chairman, to misrepresent in any case, but I give you 

they are shown by the engineers’ report. I gave you the 
s to what the engineers say of the navigability of the 
1 River—navigable for 12 months in the year as shown 


nooga. 


AN $18,700,000 PRIVATE WATER-POWER PROJECT. 
River between Browns Island and the railroad bridge 
Yor the completion of the detailed 


ty of Florence, Ala 


surveys, borings, ete OSES naviga 
the development of wat { State 
ation with privat $1 ) N 
sess.) 

This is one of the 1 ] 
ever prese!l ted to C cress unde iis l 
gation. The Government has ex] led . 
short Muscle Shoals Cana 1d les 
commerce has been produced. It h: en « 
ton of freight carried through tl 
the Government $25 per tol With 
waste and extravagance confronting us, we ( 
new water-power project at this point and 
water-power company $8,575,000 in cash for 
other work ostensibly for navigatior In add 
to be paid by the Government for flowage 
private water-power company. 

After making a donation of $10,325,000 to tl 
the Government agrees to loan to the me 
period of 100 years $8,375,000 iwable in ar 


1 


drawing 


one hour 


objection: 


project 
when i 
The $18,700,000 


in this bill as a pretended advance f boril 
tended to and does commit the Government 
$18,700,000 private water-power project which 
runner for many other scand pr eC |] 
this step 
In order to show that honest differences of « 
bill and the project under consideration may o¢ 
the Recorp of Saturday, January 15 
EVERY PROJECT CAN TAIN CR 
Mr UNDERWOOD. M Chairman, I move t 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ala au 
last word. 
Mr. Unperwoop. Mr. Chairman, I res 1 th 
cleanest rivers and harl« b that | ver 
Congress of the United States Applause.] I thir 
on the Rivers and Harbors Cor ttee a entitled 
by the membership of th Il n » | h 
lou Unfortunately, on f } 
publie finances, there are me n tol ne 
been impossible for them to place in the ut 
bill’s discredit Phere is not an item int n 
can not stain any atten t ti and I 
of this Llouse to stay here and uphold the hand 
this committee [applause] and a him t ittend 
the Government . . 
There is no reason why th ld 
no reason why it should n be p d f 
to-night. [Applause.] If you go to yo ‘ 
then any legislative obsti I 1 demand 
from the chairman of your comm I \ 
interested in this bill should have opportun to 
far from my desire to interfere with anybod 
no man who wants to obstruct | lation « 
should be furnished with the opp nity to de 
can demand a quorum and thus was 45 
ment’s time by calling the roll 
So, in all good nature and in a pe \ 1 
appeal to the membership of this Hou 
cratic membership, to stay here and see that th 
have to stay until 3 o'clock t re ornit 
Mr. Frear. Mr. Ch nan l speal 
ment offered by the g eman from Alal 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, I d intended to withd yt 
ment, but will withhold tl man d 
sition, 
MANY I TE INI NSIBLI 
Mr. Fri Mr. Chai n, I do not know whet 
distinguished gentleman m Alabama [M UNDER 
in any degree for my benetit I tender to him ¢ ut 
man of integrity and ! h standing But w n 
ship of this House that one of the cleanes 
presented to Congre is befor ther n 
he has not been present at al) th ons of t) 
whether he would say so if he had been But 
other bills have not been good I hay I 
80 projects that I can not see how i i 
of like character in the bill 
Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. Frear. I can not interrupted n ‘ 
to yield if I had the time. Wher h 
there is not one item in the bill that 
that is a stat nt I never ird 
to a single appropriation bill I wv d 
items even in Alabama, on tl rennessee RK t 
on this floor, and I be v tly criticized l w 
I for one ha not taken a u nd 
to make statement f condit 1 lift 
cized. I have not argued pr Dh I 
here. The courtesy of the H hich  é 
fore is appre iated I ha end a ) t 
so that you would know what the bill Wi 
facts 
The gentleman from Alabama Mr. UNDERWO 
finish the bill to-night Let nish it if we 1 
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A f days ago w ere given 11 hours at one sitting, and we sat here 
un lainingls We a willing to stay here, but let us inquire into | 
( tem that appea to deserve criticism. And the gentleman to the 
( twithstanding, there are items here that I believe the coun- 
tr ill criticize, even if he does not. He stands here as the ieader of 
tl ! ty His well-known ability is appreciated by all of us; but 
i 1 not believe that the country sustains his position, in view of 
onditions that now exist, and in view of some facts that have 
! and others which will be presented before this committee. [Ap- 
I on the Republican side.] 
A BAD PROJECT DEFEATED 
When the $18,700,000 Muscle Shoals project was reached in 

the bill it was vigorously defended on the floor by the distin- 


guished majority leader [Mr. UNpERWooD]. Several Members on 
both of the found much to criticize in the item, 
notably my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRootT] and Judge 
Towner, of Iowa, and after a discussion of a couple of hours the 
following appears from the Recorpb, page 1978: 


sides aisle 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor] striking out 
the paragraph ($150,000 for Muscle Shoals). The question was taken, 
and the Chairman announced that the ‘‘ ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN A division, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] de- 
mands a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 62. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered: and the Chairman appointed Mr. SPARKMAN 
and Mr. Lenroor to act as tellers 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to strike out the paragraph. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes TT, 
noes 62, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out is sustained and the para- 


stricken out. 

The foregoing extract from the Recorp discloses several inter- 
esting facts. First, that for the first time in many years an ob- 
jectionable paragraph has been stricken from a rivers and har- 
bors bill. Second, that this action occurred notwithstanding the 
project was valiantly defended on the floor by majority leader 
Unprerwoop; and, third, that although the opposition to the 
paragraph lost 9 votes in as many minutes when facing the pos- 
sibility of a leaders’ displeasure, it was defeated by a substantial 
majority, and was one of the projects contained in this good and 


graph is 


pure bill, which, apparently, could not withstand criticism. 

We are advised that the amendment will be reinstated in the 
Senate, but many things may happen in the Senate before this 
bill becomes a law. 

COMMERCE COSTS GOVERNMENT $300 PER TON, 
Big Sandy ‘ Josasats $25, 000 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914 ; iz eee 93, 387 
Already expended ; — = 4,626, 125 

Here is a shining mark among the projects approved by Army 
engineers and recommended by the committee. 

it produced a commerce last year of 172,403 tons, but all 
except 227 tons consisted of timber—that floats, Like Pears 


soap, these timber projects are famous, but why spend $1,626,125 


to secure 227 tons? Counting interest and depreciation at 
$65,045, or 4 per cent on the investment, and maintenance at 
$31,998, the reported amount, it gives a total annual charge 


against the Government of $97,048, or at the rate of over $300 
per ton. The net commerce of 465 tons in 1912 fell off over 50 
per cent in one year, and to cap the climax the report adds: 

It is believed that the completed works of improvement have had no 
mate 1 effect on freight rates. 

Ilow such projects can be defended by engineers as disinter- 


ested parties is beyond comprehension. 
I quote briefly from the Recorp of January 19 on this project: 


Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that this is the last of a 
number of small items that I care to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee I desire to present the faets shown by the engineers’ reports. 
On this project of 57 miles, Big Sandy River, there has been expended 
by the Government $1,626,125 The main river is navigable from the 
mouth to Louisa, 57 miles in length. 

The commerce is what I would like to call attention to. In 1913 
the commerce amounted to 172,405 tons. Of that amount timber, poles, 


and ties amounted to 172,126 tons, leaving a 
ing the timber, poles, and ties, that float or go with a slight depth of 
water, 227 tons that averaged 38 miles. Interest and depreciation on 
this item would amount to $65,045, according to the average method of 


net amount, after deduct- 


estimating Maintenance on this item last year amounted to $31,998, or 
a total of $97,048 at Government expense last year for 227 tons of 
freig after deducting the floatable timber, amounting approximately 


a ton of cost to the Government that furnishes the waterway. 


OTHER EXTRAVAGANT PROJECTS. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer to some figures that 
have been given by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BuRTON] to the 
press, in which he stated that on the Arkansas River, deducting timber, 
the cost to the Government has been $95 a ton for the year 1912. I 
find that on Red River the cost, deducting timber, was $68 a ton to the 
Government, On the Black Warrior River the average is about $73, as 
near as can be estimated, on an appropriation of nearly $10,000,000. 
On the Muscle Shoals, that we have just passed, the cost to the Govern- 
ment last year was approximately $25 a ton on $3,000,000, which was 
put through at this point. On the Big Sandy River, which we have 


just 


read, the cost to the Government per ton last year has been approx- 
imately $300, after deducting floatable timber. And I suggest that while 
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it may be true, as was stated a few moments ago, at the beginnin ‘ 
the session to-day, that not an item in this bill can be subjected to 
criticism, in view of the vote just had on the last amendment a; 
view of the facts presented on the Big Sandy River, it seems to me + 
criticism can be abundantly leveled at many of these items. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield to thx 
tleman from Kansas? , * 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. Murpock. I want to verify the gentleman's figures. Does } 
that the report shows that on the Muscle Shoals proposition the 
has been $25 a ton, and that on this Big Sandy proposition it is § 
a ton? 

Mr. rear. Yes; after deducting 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
yield? 

Mr. Frear. Yes. 

Mr. HuMpnreys of Mississippi. In ascertaining that the gent) 
takes all the appropriations that have been made for the river since ¢ 
Government has appropriated for it—in the case of the Arkansas R 


floatable timber. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


gent! 


for instance, for more than 60 years—and charges that against 
river, and then credits it with the commerce that floated in one 


Mr. Frear. That is because this is all the commerce that has floa{ | 
during the year. The interest charges and cost of maintenance a1 I 
sidered for the year, and the traffic for the same year shows the 
stated. It is the only practicable way to ascertain the cost to the G 
ernment and the one generally adopted for ascertaining the «¢ 
maintaining such waterways. 

Mr. IHiuMPHREYS of Mississippi. But you do not eredit it with ¢! 
commerce that floated upon it during all those 60 years. 

Mr. Frear. No; because each year’s commerce should be charged wit! 
the interest and maintenance for that year; but it has never de 
down to 227 tons before. According to the report last year it was 4 
tons and some odd after deducting the timber. There has been a net Joss 
during the last year of about 50 per cent in the net commerce, ded 
the timber. I have endeavored to fairly determine the cost to the G 
ernment of carrying on the traffic that floats on this stream. 


In view of some of the projects just discussed, which eost 
Government from $25 to $300 per ton annually, I submit th 
the majority leader should amend his statement that this ) 
is beyond successful or merited criticism. 


I 


$5,000,000 FOR A $64,000,000 PROJECT, 


Ohio River, continuing improvement, $2,500,000; and authoriz 
Secretary of War to enter into contracts amounting to $2,500,000 
This is part of a $64,000,000 project, in addition to 
$17,000,000 previously spent on the river by our Gover 
It is a very large appropriation item, and as I have been asked 
to present a consecutive statement of questionable items 
bill the following, taken from the Recorp of January 19, 
serted without further discussion : 


Mr. Frear, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the paragrap! 


reference to the Ohio River, from line 19, page 26, down to 
cluding line 2, page 27. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
“ Strike out the paragraph beginning with line 19, page 26, and 


With line 2, on page 27.” 


_ Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, the preceding item, agreed to with 
sition, was for improving and maintaining open-channel wot 
River, $684,000, to which there can be no possible objection 


Member; but there may be some question as to this item of $5, 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the status of t 
River, on which over $16,000,000 has already been appropri: 
slack water and over $18,000,000 toward a new system of dams: 
about $45,000,000 more to be appropriated for this system of ¢ 
on the Ohio River. [ have spoken on this subject once or twit 
in the House, and I do not intend to repeat anything along that 
this time. I wish, however, to call the attention of the committ 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr 
FELD] the other day, wherein he said: 

* To-day we have a cheaper rate from Pittsburgh to New Or! 
rail than they have from Birmingham, Ala., to New Orleans by r: 
made possible by the great and mighty Ohio.” 

Believing there might be something to it, although it was as 
condition of affairs, I called up the Interstate Commerce Com 
and ascertained from the traffic department that on soft coal 
discussing coal at vhe time—the rate from Pittsburgh t \ 
Orleans is $4.45 per ton, which, of course, is prohibitive, whe! 
rate from Birmingbam to New Orleans is $1.25. We find that 
1,000,000 tons of coal are shipped down the Ohio River te New © 
That is in the last report we have, and all the rest of the coa 
New Orleans came from Birmingham and other adjacent poin 
have spent about $10,000,000 on the Black Warrior River and 
necting links which bring coal to New Orleans from Alabama. ‘I 
tion for us to determine is whether or not there is any object i! 
the Government improve the Ohio River for the purpose of i: 
competition from Pittsburgh to New Orleans and Birmingham 
Orleans when the Government is the party in interest at all ti 
pays the bills. Coal may be brought from Pittsburgh 2,000 mil 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers through 538 locks which are pro} 
be put into operation by the $80,000,000 to be expended, but it 
tically prohibitive on that kind of traffic, according to river m 
can not be profitably put through 53 locks, according to such 
I wish to call attention to the expensive obstacle we are. 
through these locks, which will become an annual mai 
charge to be paid by the Government of over $1,000,000, and 
tion I desire to show where the coal from Pennsylvania does 
last year something over 11,000,000 tons were shipped by rail a 
State of Ohio to Ashtabula, or one of the lake ports, and fr 
up to the Duluth-Superior Harbor, and from there distributed 
out the upper country, first across the State of Ohio by rail to ' 
and then on an 800-mile haul up to Duluth and Superior. In th 
try they depend very largely upon the coal which comes from t 
burgh district. The proposition was presented to us the othe! 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BarcnreLp] that the p 
Pittsburgh intend to put through a $60,000,000 canal from Pitt 
to Lake Erie. I take it we need have no apprehension that pri 
ties will enter into any such proposition. That will be another 


soft 


ro 
ae 





= ee ee ee ees | 
Government to prosecute. I have been unable to ascertain from | 
the reports in reference to this $60,000,000 canal, but the Gov- 
surely will be called upon to make that appropriation if it ever 
» operation 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
rear. I ask for five minutes more on this $5,000,000 item. 
CTLAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous con- 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
( r hears none, 


53 LOCKS FOR 1,000,000 TONS OF COAL, 


‘-bAR. At the present time we are building 53 locks, according 
ort, Thirty-one locks have been commenced; 22 more locks 


suilt. If there is traffic upon that river sufficient to warrant 
diture of $80,000,000 or $100,000,000, of course no man will 
uit that it is a proper expenditure. The question of traffic 

strongly into this problem. I have examined, so far as I 
n able to do so, all the engineers’ reports; and I have consulted 
rmen familiar with the Ohio, and I have received a number of 
ll to the effect that I am right in my position that this is an 
ut, wasteful project. The. traffic that goes through the Port- 
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First, who ever before understood or believed that ferriage 
across the Ohio River was included in engineers’ stntistices in 
order to get approximately one-half the value of river con 
merce, or why add 1,401,519 tons of ferry trattie to show actual 
commerce down the river? Ferries crossing the river boost 
totals, but their relation to the $64,000,000 canalization project 
is about as close as the earth is to the moon 

Second, the Chief of Engineers takes the tonnage passing 
through six locks and adds it together to ascertain the river's 


commerce. What a 
passengers on a street stops at different streets to 
take on or discharge It stated that through 
statistics are only taken once, but a brief study of the fa 

tonnage between Locks 1 and 8 reveals 
second tumble between Locks 37 and 41 


travesty. <As 
car when it 


passengers. 


well add the number of 


is 


its own 


is 


Story, am 


significant. 





& Louisville Canal and through the open river at that point is a | Third, the open-river traffic has existed since Indians first 
a million tons annually, and passing out of the Ohio at | canoed on the river hundreds of years ago Before anv chan 
( about 1,000,000 tons. The engineer says that the river com- | : st . nie 6 - ‘ ; 
y ; q m : ’ ve ’ ‘ ’ » A TD) » ou * ag { O OTe Ve] 
ies over 8,000,000 tons in the total, which amount is pre- | nel a ~ mneeEe were rte mnpte 1, 50 years ago, hi pen-rivel 
ived at by duplications. All the reports are unsatisfactory, | traffic was large by far than in recent years when railways 
all the expenditures we have made on the Ohio—already | have absorbed practically everything excepting short hauls of 
‘ry $33,00 it occurs > we oug snow whi , i 
r $33,000,000—it occurs to me we ought to know what we | bulky freight by a coal monopoly that maintains a control of 
st. If we are to ship only a million tons of coal annually ica ae Fea 7 - oes : ; 
, and this coal will Fave to go through 53 locks, we had | T1Vel boats and traffic and is also credited with a control of 
. railroad down to New Orleans, if the coal has to go there, | coal output and _ price. Railroad interests should be curbed. 
ie coal at Government expense, It would be far more | but other monopolies are equally bad. Miilions of dollars have 
wway. What on earth do we want to prepare to ship coal | been spent on Ohio channel work, and yet counting together all 
rgh to New Orleans for, when it is cheaper for them to | the reports from different points, short haul and all, including 
Birmingham? They say they can get it cheaper than in duplications, open-river traffic aggregates only about 1,400,000 
n earth there, and now they prefer to ship it down from tons, much of which represent hort haul | 1 
| TONS, ch oO Cc epresents shor MUS, duplications, are 
Mr. 1 The gentleman is right. My purpose in bringing this be- quadruplications, according to Chairman SPARKMAN’S speech 
se is to show the questionable character of the proposition. - can : 
* * * e . * * ACTUAL TRAFFIC SERVED, 
take the time of the committee further. I have discussed | The Ohio River is 1.000 miles long, and the 1913 trafl 
Vio River question before, I am not going to tire you with sta- | through several locks is shown to average about 1,150,000 tons 
| realize it would be useless. I present this brief statement | ey 1 ' 
in order to have a vote on it. while the length of hanl by canal or open river is purely specu 
1 ‘ 4 : . ative. Statistics further { ine-tent] of » trattice is 
tely following my statement of Ohio River commerce, utive. - ~—n “ nul . ta show th = z ~wigheadiveeggtt a ; 
j , : P : Of ‘ alue ‘affic rough the open river an 
based on the engineer’s reports, the chairman of the Rivers and “pe con = small value. . in aa ate n . es 
‘ . ‘ ° . ay” os ‘ » ) mbpimMe Or » mut ; 1) ol ons Se 
Committee [Mr. SPARKMAN] introduced a letter from | OWer Canal section combined reached about a miiitlon Cons ses 
( f of Engineers. | eral years ago, and that passes out into the Mississippi livery 
‘ . 7 ‘ » wet : ‘ hing finit For] « the ridienlone met] 
\ could more fully disclose the true facts regarding | pe mp se . ps is de Se - en an vine anighpnig legs si 
j j i ; ‘sue ’ ‘my engineer ceive ress as to actua 
Ohio I commerce, which is conceded to rank first among all | fi m i nen , oe at sana ae eer es" a tania 
: : acts ste: surly If ) ons, aggregating § VOM 
in the country, and to be made navigable at a pros- a aa = eae : cokes 4 he: iil Ons, ager se , 
‘ ‘ee s in value, both totals must be liberally slashed in order to get 
st to the Government of $80,000,000. ’ 
RIDICt LOUS REPORTS OF COMMERCE. at true conditions. Tratic fell off 14 per cent last year, as shown 
MAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] asks by comparative estimates of 12 months’ iveraged traffic in 1912 
msent to print the letter referred to as a part of his re- and 1913. Assuming that it remains at its present sta during 
ere objection ‘ 
= aici the next 10 vears, a dangerous assumption, by that time we 
iv? yjyee 0 e an . " i e . 
is the letter referred to: will have spent the last of the $80,000,000 which has g ind 
War DEPARTMENT, | will go into the Ohio River. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS | A tab! Ter cf mr wu iti : 
A ’ able offered bv me Inst vear was criti ed be ise of 
Washington, July 27, 191) | : ; * : : 
[. SPARKMAN, . : ' } assumed inaccuracies. [ have no desire to repre it the fa 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, | any worse than they are, and in an effort to ( ulest est 
l ag States ae of Representatives, |mate of our Ohio River investment we discover the f wing 
eferring to the statement of the commercial statistics of ‘ol ‘an a 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ » »s ts: 
telephoned to you some time since, I have the honor to prob ible resul 
it a report just received from the district officer states | Investment $80,000,000, at 3 per cent interest ant 100, O00 
mercial statistics which he reported by telegraph have been | Depreciation $80,000,000, at 3 per cet nterest al y 100, O00 
reful check to have contained some duplication. A cor- | Mai nance 53 locks, at $25,000 l HO” 
statement of the statistics is herewith. | 
© reason for reporting the statistics at only six locks, it | Annual cost to the Government t 6, 125, 000 
{ that the particular locks were selected with a view to | ‘ 
nplete statistics as possible, and at the same time to I am assured that maintenance charges \ e greater \] 
tion as much as practicable. Boats with through tows | lowing $2 per ton for shipping soft coal by rail from Pitt irgh 
report only at the first lock through which they pass. to Cairo. a figure equal to the value of the nese 1, 
‘nm river commerce is the local commerce carried on ee wes = a eet USee ne ee Sneen | Orme’ a 
ious locks and dams, ance of approximately $4,000,000 to cover 122,000 tons of mis 
tfully, ze ie DAN C. KINGMAN, cellaneous freight (p. 2776) and an average cost to the Gove 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. |} ment of about $35 per ton Miscellaneous freight is shipped 
hic rie ¢ ’ ’ i ‘> | ae — ‘ “ie : oo ao eo t 
Ohio River tonnage, calendar year 1913. from 10 miles to 1.000 miles, and according to the iter ed re 
[Through lock and open river.] port it includes 8,000 tons of salt, 12,000 tons of lumber. and 
oe Pe ee 85.332 tons of “* miscellaneous,’ whatever th be 
lonn Valuation. Passt tion to a few smaller items, 
_ soa VALUATIONS ¢ MIS¢ i 
os dene 1,982, 257.5 | $3,720, 794. 36 86.51 Shrewsbury, N. Jd , mi cellaneous fire mt” © Sl 
Seats 224,080. 5 1,095, 665.92 | 5,005 | per ton. Ohio River’s miscellaneous 1 ! 
ee Soe ons 2, 33 = 1 " #21 portation charges, Will cos the Gover! eh so) r ton, 
eee ee ee ee 30, ae - Yep is, © | ‘ - | ® 
Asch enknweenee 1,988, 434. 0 9,9. bt), 24 104.0 according to conservative ¢ t¢ ol ed i dl 
vat eeeteeee eee 1,537,146.5 | 6,318, 567, 53 11,767 | seven hundred tons of hay, sh 1 by the ‘ SOO per ton 
V40n' S19, | 36 gee som ae | 208887 | would make a rapidly rising hay mai y repre 
j oe ; sents the cost to the Governie fo tery I 
| 9,814,129 77,026, 901.78 | 4,270,785 | this hay. Does it not look lil | pro | 
saceaeastaneenianna on astinaenseaneicsasigain nn teiemememanistaniay whit of engineers’ re] ri \ { ©, Opry 
NEERS’ COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. | and lock statistics into eli 
ition to the following peculiar facts in connection | kind of showing for these t1 milous « ‘ ‘ et) 
f of Engineer's letter just offered: Adding together the lockages is about as rifvii 
R ver traflic for 1918 is given by him at 9,814,123 | to determine the number of tomobiles in VW 
6,026,901, but any schoolbey would be chastized | on different street corners i inting th 
< such a mislerding document, and its use in| out the day. But what are you x t 


ad Congress merits condemnation. 
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attention 
but it is one that requires attention. 
ion to strike out rejected. 


WATERWAYS 
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COMPARATIVE EXPENSE. 

genuine waterways exist throughout the country, but no 
ike and river commerce could 
In reply to 
who resent any inquiry into projects con- 
ied lack of knowledge 
' Statement 


‘e significant contrast between 


» offered than that which relates to my own 
own assu 


waterways, following from the 


EcorD of June 19: 


and for main- 


word. Last 





t traffic and 
no defense I feel impelled 


we had very 


; the character of some 
to the one which has just been read 


5,625,309 


1913 the commerce of 
distance of 
In addition 18,151,000 feet 
which are rafted in. 
apparently, nor 
Ashland ¢ 
this particular place. 


engineers 


» were 57,000 passengers car- 


three of them handle | 
Duluth, one har- 
8,647,000 5,623,000 


tons for these 





three harbors, which are only 





importance up 


my district 
half a mile in width, : » of floating, when 


opposite my 





eo we had more traffic there | 
Mississippi at 
There were 
That looks 
man ran 
timber that 


we have practically 


* 219,000 tons a valuation of $1,170,000 


which consisted 





of water. 
examined 


at State and all other States should } 
; ] I rested, should be 


» Representative 
ommendatior 


projects appear consecutively 


$5,000,000," 


strike out 
§ 1.000 000 
%; Mr. Chairman, I do 





icge appropriations, » engineers’ 
aC 


r last $4,556 





opinions of engineers, 


improvements 


appropriati 











h improvement 
d a resolution asking tha 
had and that the 











Commission, 
patchwork 


prope sition 
day or tw 





it funds for 














$4,000,000 
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to this 


was fre- | 


call at- | 





of lum- 


logs, or 


considered with | 


in their 


=“, 


in the 


a large 


the Ohio 


It is 


the engineers’ report on the lower branch of the Mississippi k 





Every 


is is another large project, and on this particular part of 


$5.000,000. have the 


RECORD 


line 23, 


amendment, 


and substitute 


a better judge than 
Mississippi Ri 


In view, 
at this 
some of 


report that 
‘r use on this project. 
thi i it appears it 
United States 


Mississippi 


of people 


at Vicks- 


appropriations 
being made. 


of many 


are being made 


largely 


reason some 
complete investigation 
resident appoint a high 


stigation. 


and others 


in view 
by the 


living 


ermanent 


the Mis- 
of lands, 
at many 
n 
proper 
ought 
shed, so 
on the 
toward 





because 


committee and of the House 
i i to say this: We 
rapidly d 
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creased—I think something over 80 per cent—within the last 15 , 
and this appropriation is primarily for the building of levees 
land reclamation. 


UNDETERMINED MILLIONS FOR LAND RECLAMATION, 


We are placing in the hands of this commission a great 4 
money—$77,000,000 or $80,000,000, as nearly as I can ascertain 
No one knows what this great scheme will cost. It is for us to } , 
tl matter intelligently, remembering that we will have to f 
results and be held responsible. We can go along in this reck! 
under pressure that comes from one part of the country or t!] 
but eventually you have got to meet it. ‘ 

On June 8, on pages 10591 to 10599 of the Recorp, appear 
marks before the House wherein I pointed out secret efforts 
fluence Congress on rivers and harbors bills from subscriptions oi 
to the use of threats against business men. At that time I p) 
the following subscriptions, running for five years, taken fror 
purported to be a photographic copy of a typewritten statem 
by Col. John A. Fox, secretary and manager of the Mississi; ! 
Association : a 

“It has been estimated that a minimum fund of $30,000 pe 
necessary for this organization to do its work in a complete 








| ough manner, and already a considerable portion of this sum 
1 


pledged annually for five years (of $150,000 in all). The su! 
are as follows: 
Southern Railway Co- 
Mobile & Ohio R. R_- 
Frisco R. R 7 
Missouri Pacific R. R 
cA. wt. cee 2 
St. Louis & So. West. 
Illinois Central 

ee 





Chicago Mill & Lumber Co___ 

Caldwell & Smith, Memphis 

International Harvester Co a 7 
“Assurance has been given of other substantial amounts.” 


I am reliably informed that Mr. Fox has been engaged 
the past 60 days in collecting money to help the M 
River lobby get a larger fund with which to push its 
in favor of Government appropriations. It is stated to 
Mr. Fox has collected $250 from each of 15 or more 
bordering on the river—not from private individuals, } 
the municipalities. This money is to be used in yp 
larger Government appropriations for the Mississi) 
16,000,000-acre land reclamation project. 

Why do we permit such notorious lobbies to influe 
lation when we know the secret methods pursued in 
up a back fire to force through the last $58,000,000 pork 

A thorough investigation would be of value to Cong 
to the country. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, $500,000. 


Again I quote as to a second project on the same r 


“ Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to ar 
ing the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement 
maintenance, $500,000.” 

Mr. rear. Mr. Chairman, on this part of the riyer—tl 
stretch of the river—I understand from the engineer's 
$17,223,000 has already been expended. That is according t 
report. I do not find the amount that is available. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the paragraph, if | 
already moved that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Frnt 
to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. Frear. I do not find the amount that was availab 
although $250,000 was allotted after the last appropriation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the amount on hand on 
was $376,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. rear. It would appear to me, then, that there is a 
available, unless that has already been disturbed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I have not the figures myself, but I hay 
that a great deal of that sum has been expended since Nov: 

Mr. Freanr. I wish to state in regard to this 200-mile pro 
is one of the most expensive projects we have in the coun 
according to reports. We have lost 30 per cent of the t1 
Mississippi River in the last two years, according to t 
report, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You say there has been a loss of 30 p 
traffic within the last two years? 

Mr. Frear. I understand so; a loss from 




















O40 tor 





tons, as shown by the St. Louis receipts and shipments. | 
Mr. CALLAWAY. And we had lost about 97 per cent prior 
Mr. Frear. About 80 per cent. 





Mr. CALLAWAY. Have you any figures on how much 
carried on this river? 

Mr. Frear. I have it as 258,709 tons in 1914. (P. 2430 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is there any through traflic on the rive 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans? 

Mr. Frear. There is very little information that co! 
report. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to read briefly from a statement 
gentleman who knows a great deal about the waterways o 
and whose judgment we may well accept. He says the fe 
gard to this particular project. I quote from Senator Bu! 

“We have expended more money on this stretch of t! 
than the Prussian Government has spent on the whole RK 
they carry an average of 45,000,000 tons a y nearly 20 
tratlic on the Mississippi River on this 200-mile project, tl 
the Mississippi has to-day a sufficient channel to handle t 
the Rhine, 200 times the present amount, and, despite that 
ways commerce on that historic river falls each year to a 

Mr. Chairman, in view of that statement that we hav 
1 200-mile stretch than has been exp 1 t 
nd have less than 1 ton conveyed on that st 








LI 


tons on the river Rhine, I say, Is it not time for us to inquire 


doing, and how fast we are appropriating money? We 
yriated over $17,000,000 on that 200-mile project. 
‘AWAY. Do you reckon the committee intends to bring back 
to the river? 
in. I would not attempt to predict as to that. 
sway. You say the traffic in the last two years has fallen 
ey have expended enormous sums on it in the last two years 
and all kinds of work, and instead of the traffic coming up 


back 


all the time Does not that prove that the river 


on in this country is playing out? 


IRMAN, 
eman 


It would seem That is my judgment. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 


from Wisconsin 


sO, 


stion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


i 


if the Missouri to Minneapolis, balance on hand 
1914 ikaw saieioaticiiol are . 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, $1 


eee $962, 625 


{ quote briefly from the Recorp of June 19: 


K 


a 


r 


e of the figures * 
IRMAN 
read 
line 15, 


nd the 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
$1,200,000,” 


will 


substitute the figures ‘ $600,- 
appearing in line 15, page 32 


report the amendment. 


The Clerk 
follows: 
strike out ‘ $1,200,000’ and insert ‘ $600,000, 
Mr. Chairman, this is the only project in which I may 
“l to be concerned. I have made a motion to divide the 
priated, because I believe in these times we ought to 
amendment offered to that end unless we have 


as 


is 


for this appropriation on the project than has been shown. 


ws 100 miles along my district, and its tributaries flow 
that. There is not a single boat line so far as I know, 
ption of two or three months in the year, that goes 


St. Paul to St. Louis. 


There is very little traffic upon this 


the engineers’ estimate of the width where they have 
pleted improvement, instead of a 6-foot channel, as they 
would be impossible to get more than 2 feet of water, be- 


and 


er is not there and in all probability 


never will be except 


iods, 


is 


reported in the engineers’ report at 2,145,315 tons, and 
the character of that commerce. Brush used in construc- 








150 tons; gravel, 398,178 tons; rocks. 708,000 tons; sand, 
aggregating 1,750,000 tons In addition to that logs, 

lumber, 30.408 tons; wood, 384,000 tons, aggregating 

All of this, understand, is not carried by raft, but it 

re a 6-foot channel for that character of traffic, and it 

nee of a little over 200,000 tons. Referring again to the 
thed of giving traffic upon a stream, they report 6,000 
it $945,950, making practically one-half of the total valua- 
mmerce I was interested to find out where those auto- 

nd I find they ran 3 miles across the river, ferried 

it appears as one of the greatest items of commerce upon 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was asked why I did not move to 
e entire amount. There was $962,625 available October 


because 








a very small proportion compared with the five million 
tretch of the river, but at the same time with that amount 
ind, by dividing this amount and saving $600,000 to 
iis country, it will benefit my people, who will be saved 
it will benefit the people of the whole country, even 
t only one-half of one item. I am sure they wil! applaud 
there practically very little traffic along the 
oint and it leaves $1,562,625 for use on the river during 





is 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will. 


‘. What portion of the gentleman's district borders this 





About 100 miles. 

What important ports has the gentleman upon the 
There are several places, but there is no important port 
er in Wisconsin except two or three towns, but there is 


little traffic along the river at that point. 


ent rejected. 


RIVER, $235,000, BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


quote briefly from the Recorp: 


nt 


IAN 


The Clerk will 
id as follows: 
rike out lines 1€ and 17.’ 
\ir. Chairman, this is a 


report the amendment. 


project that has had in appro 








4 GOO. We are pre posing to give § »,000 in addition 
available last October, $216,624. I wish to present 
ement from a letter which I have received, coming from 


A 
Washington, D. C. 


I 


rial writer on the Pioneer Press, 

tern country for many years: 
2219 Knarr STREET, 

St. Paul, Minn., December 9, 191}. 


the largest newspaper 


FREAR, 


I want to thank you for the copy sent me of the Con 
ORD. 
rs] 


uction 


have 
to 


in 
of 


recognized 
the progress 


methods 
waterway 


the 
improve- 


“* pork-barrel ”’ 
national 





pe ple see vast sums wasted on “ fake’’ improvements, 
Dam No. 2” in the Mississippi at this point, they natu 


in waterway improvement as a whole. 








suggest the following as an effective mode of testing the 
se Congressmen who ‘e asking big appropriations for 
reams and harbors in their respective States: 
ropriation by Congress for such improvement be con- 


‘ 


appropriation, by the State in which it 


I Sti is located, of at 
much as is to be paid from the National Treasury. If 
eve the improvement will be worth as much as is 


he Congressmen interested can hardly refuse to accept 
lition. 
fact, that almost all river and harbor improven 
ed through by cooperation between States and natior 


Illinois in appropriating $20,000,000 for the Lakes to 


lant 
ents 


I 
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the Gulf scheme, and of New York in votir $1 0 0 
larged Erie Canal, should shat ! s ! 
upon the Federal Treasury the e1 ‘ ! 
benefits of which are purely il 
Very truly, yours wa By 
I wrote practically all the waterw 
Pioneer Press for nearly 14 years 
| DEVI ING PA \ 
I do not know the gentleman persona 
| letter I made some investigation into thi 
from my own home. I ¢: attention to the En Ite 
935, giving justification I $s expense, wh | 
to 94,000 It is f ding d . | 
apolis 30 feet high. The engineer says 
| * The construction of the lock and dam may d 
between St. Paul and Minneapoli ind it is « 
freight rate on flour and grain shipped from M 
| That is the project to which the gentleman 1 t ‘ I 
will say in regard to the passenger traftie—thi \ n 
| neers, so that Members here can determine for ther 
|} be placed upon the report—St. Paul and Minn a ily 1 
} apart. Traveling on a street car, it takes ab I ! 
} more The street cars are great, irge car tw 
| large as those on the streets here, and they run e ve mit n 
| two different lines: and there are eight trunk line I ling } 
| the two cities; yet the engineers say it is for t I fd y 
|} passenger trafic And it would ordinarily tak ilf a ) t ) 
the boat and half au hour to get back from tl boat in a t 
the trip It would take nearly half an hour to through tl 
} and three-quarters of an hour to travel up rent of t 
Yet the engineers sny to us seriously with 8 t k ‘ ind % 
ear lines with, 50,000 people going to and fro v d t 10 
|} each—that there is a hope of developing a pa ng tra 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, will 1 gentleman yield? 
Mr. Frear. Yes 
| Mr. Moore. I have heard the gent n make t tat ! il 
times about the railroads being sib If | dt t 
way movement, it is for the purpose of affording « i n : 
railroads—not necessarily against then but i vit . 
lo I understand tl ventleman, from w t he l 1 f 1 
what I have heard him say befor to in that ! to 
see no waterway competition at all because the railroads car t 
freight? 
Mr. Frear. No: certainly not I am ence i { 
gentleman and to the committee it is the greatest rdity t 
any possible passenger traffic can exist for tl n rl t 
carry the passengers f1 one city to the othe 10 ! I 
to take the boats you would have to pi: my t d t 
boat and 5 cents to get back from it, losing all t tin n t 
on the boat. 
Mr. Moore. Let us take freight. bulky matt 
Mr. Frear. I am speaking of this passen trafl I v 
to refer to the othe: 
| Mr. Moorr. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman tate ! ! 1 to 
| indicate that where there are railroads he would pre tl | 
} ho water competition, 
| Mr. FrReEAR. No, Mr. Chairman; I have shown the utt ( n 
this case of any possible competition by water ir ! vit! 
| street cars, where it only costs 10 cents to go be W 
| Naturally, we desire reduced rat wherevei t t 1 
and wherever the traffic warrants s 1 it It t 
time of the House to discuss it fu 1 1 Of « t! nt 
| man does not mean that seriously 
| Mr. Moore. [It would apply to river like tl Il I whi { 
railroads parallel the river on cither 1 Would t \ 
there should be no improvement of the 1 t iff 1 t ? 
i ETICAL COMI 
Mr. Frear. No; I ot opp the Hudson Ris 1. 
I do question the proposed survey ering t two pl ! l 
27-foot depth and the other a 30-fo dept for t Hue River 
which would involve n expe! f yx thle ten to thirty 
to be ascertained if both projects were it into f | 
other thing. I spoke of the abse bsurdity f I 
|} ommendation on this matter 
| I have oceasionally gone up to Minnehaha on t t ! far 
as any passenger busine is col ned t j t 
between t cities by t vi trafl Or a el 
on flour and I would not to x ! niet 
that is in the » on t but I w NI ( 
man, that last vear there wa vu m New © to t 
} St. Paul a boat, traveling the whol net f i M ik 
gentleman who had the boat w { 1 
} men at St. Paul. I recollect quite w t of hi 
that time Ile brought his boat from % Orlear nd t 
and the banqueters expressed the h t t | d contin t 
| business. They were very kind to } it t did not gi 
| ness, and he said to them in a speec You | done everyt 
cept the one thing that is necessal you have not given 1 
} cargo.” Now, that is the only case to my knowledge of a 
| from New Orleans to St. Paul in recent years, and I t 
have gone down the entire length of the riv 0 
hopes of the future, but we have a O-foot d 1 ! I 
said, it is a matter of speculatior W ire l 
have to look to the future. I presume we t t y 
as we have otten so far along t l 
absolutely ridiculous from present | nger 
traffic, because there is none. 
Mr. Murpock. Will the gentlema ] 
Mr. Frear. I will 
Mr. Murpock. Did th entl ( d 
spent on this stretch of river 
Mr. Frear. Two n n tv ! { f t nd x 
hundred dollars has been 
Mr. Murpock. What is the ton n t ! 
Mr. Frear. Thet ab { ! ‘| 
excursion steamer to Mint ha ¢ i I 
“The statisti f the ey n ! 
The rafting of | Mir 
That is found on pa 24855 of I 
n in order to pt nt tl t . 
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On the siatement that this appropriation is for the comple- | where no canalization exists, the Government foots the pi) 
tion of the work, the amendment was withdrawn. Possibly the] this waterway at $54 per ton, as follows: 
hopes of engineers will be realized, and this is no more doubt- | $27,000,000 at 5 per cent____-__-_----__________ _ $1.2 
ful than many others I have discussed in the bill, but I am pre- | 9,900 tons, at $54-----_---_------------------------- 1,35 
senting the judgment of Army engineers as to commercial possi- We provide a track for the craft, whether ship, barg 
biliti skiff, but what kind of business judgment is being exercised jy 
WENTY MILLIONS WASTED |} Congress when we embark on such extravagant, wastefy! d 
Mi iri River: Continuing improvement and for 1 with | indefensible projects that excite the ridicule of rivermeny j 
a view to securing a permanent 6-foot channe! tw sas City | the condemnation of business men ? 
and the mouth of the river, $1,200,000 
: : : ; 4 CONTRACTORS’ $925,000 OUTFIT HELPS COMMERCE, 
When this project was discussed under the five-minute rule] ,,. aaa : = . ‘ 
tape po | Missouri River, Kansas City to Fort Benton____.________ $1 
I offered the following statement on the floor: | At : 
: : s Although $1,049,000 has been expende ae 
Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word in or- | ae Longe. 1 49, ~ has been expended on this part 
der to present the facts briefly. In order to anticipate whatever may | Missouri River, I wish to submit without amendment a 
be said in opposition regarding the commerce on this river, I desire to | ment of commerce, taken from page 2528 of the report. 
refer to page 2515 of the Engineer's Report, wherein it is stated that | ; 
there were 347,235 tons of commerce in 1915. Of that amount 512,090 COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 
tons were sand and gravel hauled 1 mile, That is about nine-tenths UPPER \ wet orven ia aca ci ee 
of the commerce, ‘Then there was cordwood and building materials and | 5 ae IISSOURT RIVER (KANSAS CITY TO FORT BENTON). 
other articles hauled 10 miles, making 325,249 tons out of the 347,235 | Season of navigation, year 1913: Opened April 1; closed 
tons, leaving a net balance of 25,986 to This is a $20,000,000 proj- | ber 15. 
ect We had spent over $7,000,000 before it was undertaken, making Freight traffic. 
$27,000,000. I do not intend to discuss the merits beyond reading a sinettaiets oe rien eae as ees 
brief statement. This comes from a man who, in my judgment, knows | | 
more about this project possibly than anyone on the floor, unless it is Amount, 
the who live in the immediate vicinity. This is what he says: Res 4 Syn BS are a asim 
“The proponents of this monumental folly quote the general com- Articles. | l Valuation. 
meree carried on this river last year (referring to 1912) of 185,110 | ee oC 
tor ind yet of this amount the official statistics show that 155,420 Customary units. | tons. | 
ton isisted of sand and’gravel carried an average distance of 1 mile 
and i ie than 40 cents a ton. The engineers declare it will cost } ————_-—- 
half a million dollars a year to maintain a channel on the Missouri } 
from Kansas City to St. Louis, approximately the cost of maintaining | Gyain 786.108 bushels | 93 776 | $786.000.0 
the harbors of Boston, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Charleston | Coal Vaiey verte an hots | ; oe Ce J “4. 166 | ‘a 9, 831 76 
c d, with 5,000 tons to every single ton of actual commerce on the | yanufactured iron and steel..|.... 499 | 101. 927.00 
rive : . Salt.... dems Wade 'ore | 100 barrels | 15. 950). OK 
[ have been quoting from Senator Burron’s statement given to the | Lumber and shingles. ........ fomccea ge ati. 6,029 38, 690 00 
pre ome time ago. | Lumber and piling, rafted....|.................... | 8,960 16,310.00 | 
my a: : >: . 1 tye os .t m . . 0 er j j A Eo a ERE G5 | 
rhe Missouri River project has been criticized without gloves, | “enema materials. ... aan 
and the engineer’s reports have shown that from the best avail- } sand, barged. - -....+.-...{ 88,735 eubie yards.| 115, 685 | 
able comparisons commerce on the river has decreased SO per | Oil...-.---. -aaetentaa | 500 barrels. .......| 106 | 
aed; Reales the last 15 vears Contractor's outfit............ Tee cated cc cudkees 1,250 | 925,000.00 
cent Curing UWle last to years. . ._ | Willows used by R. R. Co....| 2,000 cords........ | 1200! 4,000.00 
to make clear the character of commerce reported on this ay ie 
400-inile stretch of the Missouri for 1913, I submit the table of BOs tice sesraheeos th t -Aciie b Skis raids 165,766 |2,013, 106. 76 
freight traffic found in the Engineer’s Report on page 2515. a sper pcaadcrataiceiea Riles iol Ba 
3 . ‘Total ton-miles, 2,684,759, 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 
LOWER MISSOURI RIVER (MOUTIT TO KANSAS CITY). Of the total COREENSTCe, 115,685 tons of sand was hi 
” » i F ms niles, 9,890 tons piling and timber is carried at smal! 
n of navigation, year 1913: Opened Mare v5 close vovel > sic for . ’ } 
oa oer. Te — : _— “19,250 tons is for a contractor’s outfit. 
Freight traffic. Of the $2,018,106 valuation, the contractor supplies $0 
: ‘ - —$—$—$—$$$$ $$ I have cited this report, among others, to show the 
| Amount. of engineers’ statistics and importance of taking total ¢ 
; ; Aver- | Rate | with a few grains of salt. 
Articles Valuation, | age | ‘aed Just what would show up in the tonnage with that 2 
Customary units. | 4 a | haul. mile, of sand deducted, and just how a presentable total of 1 
| De | 7 “ 4 ‘ 
could be offered if that contractor had not been on the 
= 7 open to conjecture. 
| | Miles. | rw . Vr . 49Rm0 ANC oO ~ om . °¢ > ° ry} 
Grain eeee-------| 258,940 bushels....} 6,701 | $195,303.38 123 | $0.0091 NEW Sl ners $250,000—-172 OF THEM, GOOD, BAD, AND 7” 7 
RS <u ai Peniate -J-- 5 Leste 114 | 2,049. 66 106 . 0156 rhe choicest plums in the rivers and harbors bill 
Se NE I asin re sore “+0 os soot S| ‘ong | Were so aptly described by the gentleman from Illinois, | 
ii ¢> DAT ee ee se vid, | | e . ) ° ° e ° acae ° ‘ 
Mar red iron and | °| LER, aS consolation prizes. In this bill $250,000 is stow : 
ua 1,655} 897 291} .0089} for 172 consolation prizes, so that when Members are g 
I eke ed — = ‘a to the bill by one of the 250 “ projects ” it contains the; 
S a i 4 aac aahtncane 9 513 | 1 9! 10557 | tempted by a “ survey.” g 
I | 4,800 16 | 9) .0349 No trout takes the bait easier than an anxious Member 
\7 % 0346 | . . * ° ° a 1: 
\ : ; 3 | on | constituency looks for him to bring something home, al 
1 I So é ‘ » UIdd . ° - ® ° . 
O i m i is nothing more substantial, he brings home a survey f ( 
rig 15 1 10} .0415 | Creek, or Cowpasture Creek, or Mosquito Rivulet. or Fi 
i 8 OON ). 312 62 | 10835 . . : . ‘ 
Rail ; 28,90 : 196 a i aan Inlet, some of which are included in the bill uncer dis 
Pr 22 2 ; a eR * ; 
Wo : 91 847 2 9!  ‘yo02 | With the case of the Kissimmee, Scuppernong, or Oklaw 
a ih ae 13,4 2,520 237; .0033 |} entirely different, because these creeks are now wate! 
ogs i lumber ra 000 m 50 ( il . os : > amanesht 
San nd gravel bareed| 238,13 ) Tt : 1} a) ects, having received the official sanction of Army engi! 
creda All they now require is an opportunity to rush the 4 
Potal...... : 347, 235 929, 212. 32 |. seks ~ia na but it is different with Cowpasture Creek and Mud ©! 
oo, - = -- —_——— | Mosquito Rivulet and Fisheating Inlet, all of which 
eee flee. 5.173.170 cei be surveyed and approved by our military forces. 
Potal ton-r es, 0 »,t1U. ’ : — > f 
- When called upon to give an official O. K. to some ( 
From the foregoing statement it will be noted that 312,090 | creeks and “cricks” and rivulets, the conscientious A! 


11 


tons is of sand, practically all barged 1 mile by the owner, | neer wonders who discovered the proposed waterway afte! 
whether a Government contractor or private individual does not | tury of undisturbed solitude. His first advisers come 
appear. Such freight does not require 9 feet depth, nor 6 feet— | committee of local citizens, members of the Cowpastur 
not even 3 feet—for use of barges. Neither is any special depth | of Trade, all filled with enthusiasm over the possibilit 
required for railroad ties or logs and lumber rafted, which make | for the new waterway, which is to be connected with th 
up 10,419 tons of this peculiar statement of traflic. Subtracting | sary reservoir, located on the corner of Pennsylvania 
these items from the pretentious table leaves less than 25,000 | and Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

tons of grain, “ miscellaneous,” and other items. This compara-| The committee of local citizens expatiate on the con 
tively small traflic is to be given a $27,000,000 waterway when | possibilities of their creek. To the north, east, south, : 
completed to the required depth. Estimating interest, deprecia- | lie virgin forests of pussy willows and hazel brush. Wh 
tion, and annual maintenance at 5 per cent, a conservative figure ; are cleaned off in the course of events and all pussy wii 








r “timber” 
reat agricultural region will be developed. 
Our military defender begins sounding the creek and finds 
|. marshes, overhanging boughs, and venerable snags just as 
crew centuries ago, when Capt. John Smith first explored 


floated down to a movable stave factory. then 


lames and the Cowpasture. After a brief examination the 
eer, as conscientious and honest as any other man, sends 
» facts and his adverse report. 
LOCAL INDIGNATION MEETINGS. 
en the report becomes public indignant communities living 
Cowpasture Creek and Mud Creek and Mosquito Rivulet and 
iting Inlet are, individually and collectively, insulted and 
ed. They meet and resolve that their project has been 
y examined. Thereupon Cowpasture’s Congressman is 
d without undue courtesy to get busy and to call for a re- 
so that the local creek may have another civil-service 
ition and be placed on the eligible grab-bag list. 
n the Board of Trade of Cowpasture Township furnishes 
g estimates of commercial possibilities, and to prove the 
ess of its theory of navigability a gasoline boat is built 


and run around a shag, up to a bar, thereby proving the creek 
( be made navigable and will be of commercial value. 
s from the size of the Mississippi and Missouri down to 
C isture Creek have been subjected to such experiments, as 
discovered by reading the Engineer’s Reports, from which 
I juoting with slight poetie license. 


\gain the conscientious engineer gives his former impressions 
md adverse report; but that does not end the campaign. 

hing has to be done by Cowpasture’s Representative. The 

{ eople living on the creek are now aroused to the injustice 
v has been handed out to them by a close-fisted Govern- 
ment. Led by a disinterested agent of the dredgers’ secret com- 
the people living on the Cowpasture and on the Mud and 
Mosquito and on the Fisheating, severally but firmly, 
in unmistakable language, while sundry warm epistles 
cted and transmitted to the Member at Washington, who 
s asked to get something for his constituency, and to get it 


BRINGING UP THE RESERVES. 


Whether it be in Virginia or North Carolina or Tennessee or 
\ g, the next step is for the Representative to get his 
d ion together, reenforced by a Senator or two, if possible, 
and 


‘ this martial array of distinguished statesmen faces the 
Board of Army Engineers, demanding their rights as repre- 
ives of the good people of Cowpasture and Mud and 


Mosquito and Fisheating. On the upper Cumberland 11 states- 

I luding 9 Congressmen and 2 Senators, turned the tide 
hings hung in the balance. 

) sionally the Board of Engineers remains obdurate, 

on it becomes necessary to call in the Chief of Engineers, 

as the case of St. Lucia Inlet and other needy waterways. 

If the right kind of a fellow, and sometimes he is found 

t such, the Gordian knot is cut and Cowpasture and Mud 


Mosquito and Fisheating are thenceforth projects only 

the wherewith to make them navigable. I have been 

fiving the history of a number of vicious projects found in the 

sineer’s Reports, first rejected, then rerejected, and finally 

official O. K. 

‘ present bill we have in addition to 250 projects about 

i. hese consolation prizes. This administration is bent on 

so the 172 surveys will be passed on to the future, 

arter of a million for present use. For over a century 

(2 surveys were never discovered, but 172 creeks and 

harbors each have a constituency that yearns for a 

t the grab bag. Forty per cent of the number will be 

‘avorably, according to usual practice, and 70 new proj- 

ying approximately $70,000,000, are among the surveys 
hidden away in the back of the 1915 bill. 

veys for the Hudson River will probably total from 

'wenty million dollars, and from that amount 

down to $100,000 for mud rivulets or consolation proj- 

Cowpasture Creek and a hundred other creeks. It 

of the system. Just why intelligent men in days of 

and business depression will permit themselves to 

| by the time-worn trick is hard to say, but these 172 

‘ smuggled away in the $34,000,000 bill we are asked 

All that is called for at this time is $250,000, but our 

will be paying war taxes and income taxes in 

ice oO years hence to cover some of these 1915 surveys. 

ought to be defeated if for no other reason than be- 


lhpres 


i ray 


is 


edented humber of surveys it contains. 
the 


grab is by stopping it, and if we can per- 


to sto] 
Mud Creek and Cowpasture Rivulet and Mosquito Marsh 


The 
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they | 





and Fisheating Inlet th: this is not th 


it this t ippointed ft ' 
their prizes to be drawn it w he step in the r echt d 

The river and harbor bill is a refaced fraud in anothe I 
ticular when it puts forward a $150,000 appropriation as 
tering wedge for the $18,700,000 Muscle Sh wate! ve 
proposal, or its dribbling $100,000 appropriation for a $5,000,000 
James River project, or $131,000 for a $10,000,000 Coosa River 
scheme, or for scores of other proposal de 
bill under modest appropriations. Dril | fi 
obligations, whether governmental or priva 
narily as reprehensible in one ¢ as in tl 

A LIVELY |! BY Al \ 

Mr. Speaker, when the $53,000,000 river and | ' 
before Congress last session we were deluged wit] rs «le 
manding the passage of that vicious bill. 

The Rivers and Harbors Congress has been shi 4 
lobby backed by dredgers, contractors, railw nd-re 
tion interests, and water-power promoters, | ilso. j 
many good men who are innocently used a c 
the lobby’s purposes. 

Last year that lobby, from its headquarters in this city ! 
through its traveling agents, instigated a back fire of letter nd 
telegrams to Members and Senators—letters secretly fi 
lated or directed by the paid officers of the $50,000,000 lob! 

To meet the back fire instigated by the lobby I introduced \ 
eral resolutions asking for an investigation of the bbvy’s 
methods. Criticism followed because of publicity sought for 
these resolutions, whereas that very publicity rded by : 


press in fixing a spot light on the lobby caused it to slink into 
obscurity. Subsequently I presented to the House 
ments, secret subscriptions, and secret methods employed by the 


secret avgree- 


lobby to force the Federal Congress to support that infamous 
“pork barrel” and other objectionable bills; but although the 
testimony submitted was original evidence and fairly conclu 


sive to unprejudiced minds, not one word of condemnation 
surprise came from those who defended that bill or who defend 
this bill. 


The $50,000,000 annual lobby does not court the limelight, but 


its secret methods are already in evidence. A thorough investi- 
gation of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress lobby would 
put that second congress out of the back-fire business, because 
it would create a vigorous protest among many of its reputable 











members whe would not approve its methods if fully understood. 
LOBBIES ARE AGAIN ACTIVE 

In order to show the secret scheming of officials of thi 18 
National Rivers and Har)ors Congress lobby, as applied to this 
bill, I quote from the remarks of the distinguished minority 
leader, whose action in exposing such methods will be heartily 
approved by every right-minded Member of eit] House. 

On January 16 the Recorp shows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illin [Mr. MANN] asks unani 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a letter in the Recorp 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. It is from the secretary of the I del i 
1914 National Rivers and Harbors Congr Mr. John J. Com ! 
dressed to the members of the Illinois 4d ation » the Rive | 
Harbors Congress, asking the people to write in ref to this r 
tion : 

“Resolved, That each member of the Illinois delegation write « 1 
Senator and Representative from Illinoi irging him to use |] 
endeavor to have the Committee of Commercs ft United 
Senate restore to the rivers and harbors bill of this n tl 
recommended for Illinois projects by the House of Rey 
last session of Congress.” 

The big business men think we have not pr led ¢ igh, and 
secretary of this delegation, for fear that t big |} 
not have acumen enough to write etter t 1 Me I f « 
says: 

‘TIT am inclosing a suggestion for a letter to « Ser 1 
sentatives,”’ 

Here is the letter. I have received a l t 
tended to be addressed to us: 

“ Knowing that you are interested in ey i 

| of Illinois, and I being especially interested in x 
I take this means of ur tl I sit f r 
part toward getting appropri passed i Ss 1 ¢ 

} as Originally recommended by 1 Stat \ ! l I 
pointed a delegate to tl Ri 1 Ha ( n 
this matter much thought, uf 
Illinois claims were ignored to ft] ete I 
priation that were so ba: n¢ l 

“The people in our di gir ! 
mendations, and I pers l L ted you I 
use your influence toward | I t ! I I 
for waterways in Illir 

The letter : : 

Dear § \ t I - 
tional Riv and Hat Cor I am n 
notify tha win I wi l 
‘Rest TI of tl Tllir 
Senator ep I Illir ! t 
























































































endeay to have Committee of Commerce of the United States 
Senat tore » the rivers and harbors bill of this session the amounts 
re ! for Illinois projects by the House of Representatives at 
t! n of Con ‘ 
I i rative that you, and others who have influence with our 
1 them to make every effort to restore to the rivers and 
I t amou! recommended by the Army engineers. Chicago 
need every dollar recommended by the engineers, and any 
l than t gi ‘ndation uld not be thought of. 
i the 132 del : d by Gov. Dunne are being re- 
( t¢ rite « Ser eB ! liepresentative from thelr 
di { nd I t you ll fi ) this matter your atten- 
tion I know you a bu but busy men et on who do things, 
1 you ue! 1 t i nee of t other delegates may force 
0 | s ft v this matter the attention it deserves. 
I j i u tion for a letter to our Senators and Repre- 
KI but ( ! that you will use your own language. 
A t ilor t ] the ido nt of Mr. M. F. Rittenhouse, 
c) rman tl Ili delegati M r. Edward Wilder, Illinois vice 
| cle t Rive ind Hart Cong Mr. E. J. Kelly, of the 
mits listrict; and ot rs. 
', vdvi \ may ex t your fl in our effort to restore 
the i Lion ilo! l, and } 
Y V l 
“Joun J. ComMONS, 
e¢ fary Ill ie Dele ttion to the 1914 
nal F ( ind Harbors Congress.” 
That is the way the great business men act upon these propositions, 
[ Ay ut } Th a iter nt out, personal in character, to be 
ent to the Senator Men of Congr telling how much they 
kI about th 1 when the man who sent it assumed that they 
did not know enough to write a letter about it. That is the way big 
busi en har these thing Thank Heaven, that is not the way 
\ ‘ neers handle such propositions. They figure them out on 
I ind not on personal solicitation 
RESPONSIBILITY OF ARMY ENGINEERS, 


Mr. Chairman, no one familiar with the character of Illinois 
Representatives will question the small amount of weight given 
by them to such communications, and its exposure is a matter 
for general congratulation; yet many “of the 132 delegates 
appointed by Gov. Dunne” doubtless fell to the proposition and 
made spectacles of themselves. 

Some criticisms of Army engineers have been offered by the 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. CartAway] and by myself, and to 
these the latter part of the foregoing remarks probably apply. 

It is useless to reiterate that Army engineers are as honest 
and conscientious as other employees similarly situated. For 


ihe sake of argument, I will concede they may hold to higher 
standards than the average employee, although that proposi- 
tion would not go unchallenged. I will further concede that the 


fault does not lie primarily with Army engineers, but with our- 
Ives, as the eng reports repeatedly show. For every 
case of political pull that is disclosed by the reports, a dozen 


mMeers 














Ci probably exist in which it is secretly exercised. My own 
bel is that conditions will not be materially improved until 
the system is changed and a board, removed from political 
pull, first passes upon all waterway projects. Congress should 
take final action as now, but aided by the approval or rejection 
by a high-class independent board we would be better able to 
withstand pork-barrel measures. I quote briefly from the 
Recorp on this point immediately following the distinguished 
mine rity leader’s remarks: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* Pascagoula and Leaf Rivers, Miss.: For maintenance, $18,000.” 

Mr. rear, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, for 
{} purpose of calling attention to a statement made by the Army 
engineers in reference to commerce at this polnt, characteristic of other 
items throughout the bill. The question is whether or not their judg- 
ment is to be accepted in reference to such items. 

On Leaf River I notice that the commerce is 335,010 tons, according 
to the report of the engineers, of which timber and logs amount to 
oo0,000 tons and the merchandise to 10 tons. I assume that that is 
a mill, because that would probably be the case in a project of this 
characte1 Ten tons of miscellaneous commerce is significant. 

Dut returning to the question of the Army engineers, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] states, and very properly, that it would be 
unwise to leave th questions to men who have personal interest. 
Why, certainly. If the gentleman will let me take the letterhead from 
which he read a moment ago—-the gentleman states that the letter has 
gone to the Clerk’s desk, but I had a copy of it in my hand this morn- 
ing t is from the Portland cement headquarters, and the writer of 
the letter sends out in the name of the Rivers and Harbors Congress to 
thes arious people who are members of that congress, asking them to 
write to the gentleman from Illinois and other Members who are inter- 
ested in the Illinois projects, telling them what to do. No; you would 
not put men of that character in charge of an enterprise of this kind, 
to | upon these projects. Portland cement people and dredgers and 
contractors should be left out. The suggestion is that men of standing 
throughout the country. like members of the Interstate Commerce Com 
I men of that kind ought to be qualified—h class men who 
‘ 1 not be ject to political pull. No one says that Goethals is 
I qualified. No one says that Hodges and Gilliard are not of the 
same type. I have met them all, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frear. ¥ 

Mr. MANN. I have received these letters from men drawing as high as 
$50,000 a year salary 

Mir. Frear. I presume so Salary means nothing at all. 

Mr. Mann. Abler men than anybody here. 

Mr. rear. Assumirz that they are abler than the gentleman from 
Tilin ; ho is one of the ablest to be found, anv man who is interested 
or likely to be interested in a project ought not to be appointed to such 
a pk Men who draw more than $50,000 a year have been hammer- 
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ing the Interstate Commerce Commission for months. But men of that 
type, appointed by the President, selected for the purpose of determ)). 
ing some system of waterway improvements and passing upon thes 
projects, would be highly capable and ought to be removed from politi 
influences. rhink ‘of the condition read here the other day when | 
showed a report where the Army engineers had rejected a project t! 
times, and then 11 Members of Congress, 2 of them Senators, 
before the board and demanded that they change their opinions, and 
they changed them. They had rejected the project three times. I ; 
not believe, Mr. Chairman, that all the good is in the Army engin 


nor do I believe they should be intrusted with this important w 
When I see these constant changes in projects, these constant an 
ments of opinions, these constant increases in amounts to be 


priated, and when I see the character of the propositions presented \ 

the engineers’ approval I can not believe the engineers are infal] 

In fact, I believe we will get no material relief from present conditi 

until we take all projects out of the hands of Army engineers, 
RAILROAD INFLUENCED PRESS. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] asserts that op) 
tion of the public press to this bill and the $33,000,000 ) 
barrel killed at the last session is and was instigated by rail 
influences. No Member should make such charges unless 
erned by the same judgment that determined Brother Jas 
who believed the earth stands still and the sun do move. 

From the Engineer’s Reports it will be found that many Tex;\s 
waterway projects have had railway rates fixed at such points 
by the Texas Railway Commission. That same power resis 
with the commission at noncompetitive points, and also \ 
the Interstate Railway Commission within its jurisdiction. A 
charge of railway influences against this bill, coming f 
Texas, discredits one of the ablest State commissions in 
country. 

The ery of railroad “wolf,” once actual and potent, dece 
no one to-day. An unquenchable thirst for Government | 
for inconsequential creeks or useless waterways can not 
defended by questioning motives of those who seek to pre 
looting of the Federal Treasury through pork-barrel bills. 


Colliers, Pearsons, La Follettes, Saturday Evening P 
Worlds Work, Outlook, Chicago Tribune, Herald, Chris 


Science Monitor, Advertiser, and many other leading magaz 
and papers in Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, W: 
ington, and other cities, one and all have struck the wast: 
pork barrel. They did more, they aroused public sentime: 

that the lobby fled for the timber and fearless Senators pu 
quietus to the last bill. 

To question the motives of any one of the publications named 
or to ascribe its good work to railroad influences is to disc 
the ablest writers in the country and our own common sen 

These publications have pointed out the malign influence of 
pork barrels on legislative action and legislative morals. ‘They 
have shown beyond argument that the river and harbor pork 
barrel a wide-open door to governmental waste. No dust 
can becloud the issue. 

IS THIS $34,000,000 BILL A “ PORK BARREL”? 

We have been entertained during the discussion of this 
by denunciation of those who call this and similar bills * pork 
barrels.” A pork barrel is a bill that contains Treasury 
by irresistibly combining good and bad measures in its pr 
sions. Its passage is made possible by enlisting the sup 
of enough Members in their own local projects, good, bad, and 
indifferent, to carry the bill. This $84,000,000 bill contai 
round numbers 250 projects scattered from Maine to I 
and Texas and on to California, Oregon, and Washington. 1! 
contains 172 new surveys covering nearly every part of 
country, judiciously scattered around to bring aid to the b 

To all this potent influence must be added new projects }) 
ised to be commenced in later bills and surveys te be w 
taken by future allotment. 

The bill contains projects like the Trinity, Coosa I 
Brazos, St. Lucia Inlet, Muscle Shoals water power, and i 
other indefensible proposals, that would not receive 10 votes 1 
the House if standing on their own merits. 

I dv not believe the Missouri $20,000,000 proposal or the ©! 
River $65,000,000 canalization scheme would poll a cor 
guard if taken out of a pork-barrel bill. It is probable th 
16,000,000-acre Mississippi land reclamation project, masqu: 
ing under the title of flood protection, would fall by the 
side if left to its own resources, unaided by the 250 other 
ects and 172 surveys contained in the same Dill. 


is 


FEW PROJECTS COULD STAND ALONE, 

Good projects, and many of them, will be found in t's 
$34,000,000 bill; but if left to ordinary legislative practic 
introduced as independent bills, or if placed under the j" 
tion of a conservative appropriation committee, or if requir 
pass inspection before a high-class nonpartisan waterway ) 
the total amount would be cut more than half, and many \ 
waterway projects now neglected would find recognition. | 


two per cent of the total amount contained in this bill ¢ 



























































‘Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, and presumably 25 per cent 
o streams and rivulets that float little actual commerce 
from contractors’ material 
ve not attempted to make any thorough investigation of 
doubtful looking projects, but have been content to offer 

, brief facts revealed by the Government engineers’ reports. 
e facts arouse individual investigation of Members, we 
ne to see the end of wasteful pork barrels, but it will no 
hout until the present system is changed. 
committee and those whose projects are at stake have 
reason to stick together. Nobody doubts the resistless 
of the combination, and for years we have been con- 
| with the proposition that never has a_ project been 

from the bill and never has a roll call been had against 
ls. That faet speaks for itself. 
in not expect the public to place confidence in our mo 
when we close our eyes to this legislative humbug. I 
ate the courtesy of the House and the committee, which 
bled opponents of the measure to show its general char 
Members of this House are as honorable as any body of 
ho have ever sat here. To say otherwise is to insult the 
nce of this membership and of the general public. The 
oes not rest with us primarily. 


s. 


CAL CONSTITUENCIES ARE PRIMARILY RESI . BLI 
essure of local interests for some local project, the push 
ay lobbies that have secret interests controlling such 
the demand to bring something home in the shape of an 
ition, big or little—these are no mean influences to 
|. <All of us have felt them, and all of us will feel 
we throw off this yoke placed on our shoulders by 
Congresses, a yoke that has grown doubly heavy during 
10 years. In this bill we are facing future obligations, 
ith adopted projects, reaching nearly a half billion 
Through the system of dribbling appropriations we 
g¢ the pit deeper every year. We are leaving to future 
us the duty of passing judgment on many wasteful 
ts and of discontinuing many worthless ventures we have 
To defend the practice is to question our own honest 
ind admit our own incapacity to get rid of 
\lembers have privately assured me they agree abso 
th these conclusions, and to keep up the fight for a 
tem. It is needless to say no Member cares to oppose 
s of other Members nor to invite personal criticism 
loing. Neither can any Member honestly arrogate to 
ny higher standards than are possessed by every other 
r. Let me add, we all réalize no handful of men ean hope 
ze the present system unless it appeals to a majority of 
6 occupy seats, both in this House and at the other 
he Capitol. 
the fact staring us in the face that waterway lobbies 
“l dig the pit into which we have fallen, and that 
ment is aroused over the scandalous waste in 
y improvements, let us unite in throwing off the yoke 
ta system of comprehensive legislative procedure which 
e waste and yet aid legitimate waterway development. 
devise a system that will do away with the present 
le legislative practice of bargain and trade. of bluif 
ill of Which is comprehended in pork-barrel legislation. 
ot substitute the sane businesslike poliey which we 
with ordinary measures, requiring every project to 
its own merits? By so doing we will remove improper 
+ of lobbies and oth er interests and not compromise in 
judgment by voting for vicious bills which over 10 
<0 were fitly characterized by TILLMAN as humbugs 
[f they were humbugs then, they are doubly so now 
hen, what defense can be offered for them now: 


{ 


RECORDING A FIRM PROTEST 


conclusion of debate on the bill Mr. CALLAWAY offered 


ving amendment: 
5, after the word “ war,’ insert: “Provided, That no 


1 


moneys herein appropriated by this bill shall be expended 
iaintain existing projects in their existing condition.” 


oposal would have reduced the bill to 84,760,540, | 


be the amount required for actual maintenance. 
te taken in committee was defeated by a vote of 57 
~0 noes. 
stitute of $5,000,000, to be expended by the Board of 
re wis thereafter offered by myself. It was the identti- 
itute offered in lieu of the $20,000,000 Senate substitute 
t session. On this amengment the vote stood ayes 68, 
















9. 


‘he passage of the bill by aye-and-nay vote January 19. 


‘ECORD, page 2016, shows 164 ayes, 81 nays, and 64 pairs. 
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Improvement of th ssouri River. 
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t\ 1 Kansas Cit 1 St. Lou This is a bad piece of river, and 
W nti ! 1 We then st tht-hand shore for 6 es to Lex- 
inate ted oz tailroad. Opposite Lexington we 
hay tem of Government dikes that keep river confined. Then we 

© of riv to Waverly withou¢ improvement, except one new | 
dike w holds river down Waverly Bluffs. 

In 1 stretch of 25 miles we find Baltimore Bar the shoal 
I n the Missouri River ever since low water bothered boats on 
t river, and here work is badly needed. Below Waverly we pass 3 
m f protected bank, two dikes at head of Cranberry Island, and go | 

\ into Bakers Bend, where they are now starting 3 miles of new | 
tment Now we pass through Hills, Gilhams, Prunty, Tete Sean, 
Thomas Bends to Miami, 2 niles of unimproved river out of one 

bend into another where annually hundreds, yes, nearer thou- 
| if acres of land fell in the river. 

I Miar ve tind a system of three new dikes to straighten out a 
dangerous rock bend 2 miles; then we again have 20 miles of unimproved 
river ¢« pt for 2 miles of protected shore below De Witt, which pro- 
t Wabash Railroac This stretch is always shallow and bad. 

From Cambridge to Glasgow we find 8 miles of partly improved river, 
mostly done to save Chicago & Alton Railroad and Glasgow Bridge. 

Below Glasgow we have 8 miles of natural good river; then 3 miles 
of new revetment in Saline City Bend; then 1 mile in Nigger Bend, and 
then 44 miles of unimproved river to Providence, in which there are 
many shoal places badly in need of attention. In the last three years | 
Providence Bend, 3 miles, and Sandy Hook Bend, 24 miles, have been | 

| 


revetted and improved; also Eureka Bend, 4 miles, is protected by dikes 
and revetment; then we find a very shoal and bad crossing at Hanley 
Island, and about 4 miles of revetment and dikes in Murreys Bend, 
which brings us to Jefferson City. 

Over the 80 miles of improved river from Jefferson City we will pass 
by lightly by saying this stretch is already 25 per cent better than it was 
24 irs o, and, by giving new work—put in mostly between Gascon- 
aude and Washington—another season to wash out and settle down to 
place, you can add another 25 per cent. 

This means, where we had 38 feet in standard low water 24 years ago 
we will now have 5 feet, and when all caving banks are protected above 
here we will soon have a 6-foot channel in low water; then everybody 
will be surprised at the tonnage of the Missouri River. 

From Washington down we have 5 miles of river pee by bluffs 
and Missouri Pacific Railroad; then we have 32 mi of a 
river, in which stretch we have several very shallow crossings and some 
very bad river. This brings us to head of Howards Bend, held by dikes 
and bank heads; then we have 3 miles of natural protected river to St. 
Charles. In front of St. Charles we have the shoals and piece of river 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. Here a system of dikes would 
make a big improvement to navigation. 

Below St. Charles we have 5 miles of revetment made by the Missouri, | 
Kansas & Texas Railway Co. and the Government; then 3 miles of nat- | 
ural improved river; then a new concrete pile dike to hold water out of | 
car of Commerce Chute and make channel follow old Government revet- 
sellefontaine 


Ve ag 


es 


ment in Pelican Bend, also to straighten river through 

Bridge From this bridge out to mouth of Missouri River we have 7 
miles of scattered bad cutting and swaggy river, badly in need of con- 
trol. Then we float out into the waters of the upper Mississippi and 


Illinois Rivers to have easy sailing to the Mound City. 


REMARKS. 
[By William L. Heckmann, Hermann, Mo.] 

By following my statement of work done on the Missouri River be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis, a distance of 390 miles, we find 212 
of improved river by the end of 1915 and 178 miles of unimproved river. 

So our task is already over half completed, which is not a bad show- 
ing, considering that we have only been working on same some JO years | 
and most of this work has been done in the last 3 years, while on some 
of the foreign rivers more easily tamed and much smaller than the Mis- 
souri they have spent hundreds of years before they were under complete 
control 

On the whole, we find that this stretch of river is 25 per cent better 









for navigation than it was some 24 years ago, when our last big 
steamers, State of Kansas and A. L. Mason, ran on this stream. 

These steamers were not a failure because the railroads cut rates, 
not because there was not freight enough, neither because they were | 
antique—one and the only cause was shallow water. 

Now, let the Government confine the river at St. Charles, and this 
same stretch of river will be 25 per cent deeper, and every inch means | 
more tonnage and more boats. | 

We find that out of the total of over $15,000,000 spent on the Mis- 
sourl River less than one-third of this has been spent in the last three 


| 

years systematically, and has done more actual good than the first two- 
thirds work scattered whole | 
s and offering no permanent channel. | 
| 


accomplished in piecemeal over our river | 

to benectit certain place 
Besides. in the last four vears the Government has built three new 
steel-hull towboats, two new wooden boats, and one building; also some 
two dozen all-steel barges and all other equipment new, such as mat 
boats, piledriver, and quarter boats, and they are now prepared to spend 


$1,000,000 per year safely and systematically. Also, in the last three 
years private capital has been invested in new plant to where they are 
able to spend $1,000,000 annually, 











If any skeptic thinks there is any pork barrel in work done on the 
Missouri River in the last three years, let him examine the fine show- 
ing on work done on this river, and he will change his mind. 

When our first steamers entered the Big Muddy they found that} 
nature had protected our river banks with heavy timber, which _con- | 
fined the river, and they had ample water to open up our great West. 
The we cleared off all our bottom land, and the river commenced to 
shift from bluff to bluff, which caused it to widen to where it had no | 
depth What nature did to half our western country we destroyed, and 
now progress calls on us to again confine our river to cause it to wash |} 
deeper, and no ery of pork barrel from our eastern Senators will make 
us halt one minute in our solemn duty to God and man. It is an easy 
matte to compare commerce carried on an improved river against a 
st ke the Mi i River, and, against Senator BURTON’s confirmed 
knock | i while the ard of engineers that went down 
1 Mi iri Riv ) seven or eight years ago and found it imprac- 
ticable to impr 1 ter board, who studied conditions more closely, 
f d that River improvement was practicable. Does anyone 
think that 1 le that live along a river that drains one of the 
most fertile valleys in the world and is one of the cheapest and most 
easily impr I going to sit still and be dictated to by one whose 
self intert are all in the East, that does not want our western 
river improved at all? 
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Does anyone deny that nine-tenths of the sand and silt pumped ont 
of the channel of the Mississippi River, where miglions have been sp< 
does not come out of the Missouri River, and does anyone deny the f 
that Missouri River sand is one of the causes of higher levees in 
South? Every dollar spent on the Missouri River meang twice t 
much good for the Mississippi River, and the Missouri River is eas 
confined and banks are easy to hold, as it is a shallow stream ‘I 
alone should make our cause the strongest of western river impro 
ments. 

In one of Senator BurRTON’s articles, so extensively copied, he sho 
a picture of Bates Bend, without any comment on same. He does 
go on to say that this 3 miles of concrete revetment is a monument ¢} 
will stand for the next 50 years and that it is one of the best and 
one of the cheapest pieces of revetment ever put in one of our wes} 
rivers. Neither does he say that this same work, with the help of s 
picturesque bluffs of Warren County and 3 miles of bank revetment 
Pinkney Bend, make one of the best stretches of 20 miles of finely 
proved river in any land. Besides, it offers protection to thousands 
acres of land second to none in the world. 

In conclusion, come to look at the Missouri River, you can not tel] 
about it without crossing the Ohio River; and my knowledge of t} 
facts was pounded into me by my father, 40 years a Missouri Ri 
pilot, master, and owner, and my own Jife shows 35 years of close ct 
of this stream from the decks of over 50 steamboats, which 
allow me to publish these few facts that none can deny. 


should 





Resolution of Board of Aldermen of Holyoke, Mass., in Fayor 
of Connecticut River Navigation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, January 1915. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I 
present to the House and ask to have referred to the Comn 
tee on Rivers and Harbors the resolution of the board of alde1 
men of the city of Holyoke, Mass., and the accompanying jecti- 
tion and resolution of a committee of that board. 
The statement of the officers of the city of Holyoke is a very 
concise and correct expression of the views of the people of 
that section whom I have the honor to represent. For n 
years this project has been before Congress, while during 
last two sessions there has been progress toward accom))lis 
ment. We now have a favorable report from the enginevrs ( 
upon the expediency of navigation combined with power de 
velopment. It was expected that legislation would be secured 
before the close of the present session of Congress whereby {]} 


29 


wes 


such a combination could be legally made, but as the end of 
this session approaches the chances of such legislation becoming 
law are rapidly decreasing. I refer to the final passage and 
| enactment into law ef the Adamson amendment to the so-called 
dam act. 

The people of Holyoke, however, are alive to the situat ( 
and I am glad to say are not discouraged. They show au I 


interest in the cause of Connecticut River navigation 
mensurate with its merit. I do not hesitate to say that 
navigation project in the country is of more worthy conside) 
tion than that in behalf of the Connecticut River. The | I 
introduced early in the Sixty-third Congress appropri 
$1,015,600, or a similar one, will be promptly reintroduc 
the beginning of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

I present the resolutions passed by the Holyoke board of 
dermen and a committee thereof. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., Januar,' 26, 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DbaR Str: At a meeting of the board of aldermen of the 
Holyoke, held on January 19, 1915, a resolution was adopted as f 

Resolved, That the committee on river navigation be, and tl 
hereby, instructed to cooperate with Representative ALLEN T 
way, of Massachusetts, to obtain an appropriation from the N 
Government for the purpose of opening up the Connecticut Ris 
navigation from Hartford to Holyoke. 

Acting on the above resolution, the committee on river navy 


of the board of aldermen held a meeting on Tuesday evening, | 
26, 1915, and drew up the following petition, and requ t 
present it to the House of Representatives and have it referred 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

It is impossible to mistake the sentiment of the cities and t 
the Connecticut Valley. The citizens of the Connecticut Valley 
manding, not only in their own interest but in behalf of the 
cial prosperity of the whole State, the opening of the Connectic 
to navigation from its upper reaches to the sea. 

As river conditions between Hartford and Holyoke are what 
chusetts is particularly interested in at this time, the followi 
cover the subject with great detail: 9 

The section of river between Hartferd and Holyoke is 54 mil 
and in the several reports of the Chief of Engineers, United 
Army, is divided into three distinct sections. From Hartford 
foot of the Enfield Rapids, 104 miles, the river has a gentle slop 


st 




























































































ting bottom. From the foot to the head of Enfield Rapids, 

the total fall at low water is 32 feet and the bed of the rivet 
| From Enfield Falls to Holyoke, 18 miles, the river is 

gentle slope, fair de pth, and stable bottom. 

rinal condition the lower section had a navigable depth of 2 

s at low water. The second section could be navigated only 
difficulty, and only by boats of shallow draft. The third 
navigable by boats drawing 4 to 5 feet of water. 

) be it resolved 

fhat transportation by water 


as Holyoke. 


width, 


should be established imme 


far up the river 
that the prosperity of Massachusetts depends upon the en- 
nt of manufacturing in the interior and the development of 


ac the seaboard. 


fuel to 


rhat low cost of transportation for raw material and 
icturing centers and for the finished product to the markets 
| to suecess in competition. 


That conditions here are favorable for the payment of high 
production at low cost, and the tendency of these conditions 
elevating among the class of citizcus who supply the 
ter carriage to railway centers insures 


That the opening of wa 


it the beaeficial influence of the direct advantages would ex- 


ily in many directions, while the indirect influences would 
rsified and numerous to set forth and yet would pervade the 
( monwealth, / ; ; ee s 
: rhat no reason exists which would justify Congress in deny 


inhabitants of the Connecticut Valley the benelits to be de 
improving the river for navigation as desired, in accordance 
policy of internal river improvements now settled for more 
rs and generously applied in other portions of the country. 
Very respectfully, ; 
I'REDERICK CHILDS, Chairman, 
DANIEL M. LONG, 
JOHN P. BLEASIUS, 
ALBERT ARCHAMBAUTF, 
Henry F. THorpP, 
River Navigation, 
1ldermen, City of Holyoke. 


Alderman 
Alderman 
Alderman 
Alderman 
Alderman 

Committee on 
Board of 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


[x tHe Housr or RevresENTATIVES, 
Vonday, February 1, 1915, 


(II. R. 16687) to provide divisions of mental hygien¢ 
sanitation in the United States Public Health Service. 


MOORE. 


and 


Mr. Speaker, there is decided opposition along 


t 'ves and in the business circles of Philadelphia to the 
tl ent’s shipping bill and the various amendments that have 
bet ‘tered to it in the nature of substitutes. If the bill comes 
llouse—and I sincerely trust the Senate will spare us the 

of considering a measure so fraught with danger—I 

bliged to oppose it. Gentlemen have indicated in this 

( that the shipping bill is in the interest of peace and 
To many of my constituents it looks like an invita- 


volve this country in the most serious of entangle- 
Che bill threatens to destroy American shipbuilding, 
consequent ill effects upon American business and 


‘ 


plications that must arise upon its passage, with the 
ce of war. Oppose our navigation laws or correct 
we may, there is no warrant at the present time, when 


Sury is in straits, to still further endanger the peace 
Intry or to lessen the earning power of our people. I 

ohnnection with these remarks nrotests that have been 
’ me by the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange and the 


a Bourse: 


‘ST THE PASSAGE OF BILL H, R, 18666, PROVIDING FOR GOV 
WNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF MERCHANT VESSELS IN THE 
SADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
Philadelphia, December 31, 1914. 

able the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Congress assembled. 

rial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange respectfully 


a bill, H. R. 18666, 
ration of merchant 
is pending in the 


providing for Government owner 
vessels in the foreign trade of 
Congress of the United States, 


Lt it by the provisions of the bill a shipping board, ecom- 
s ‘ ret iry of the Treasury, the Postmaster General. and 
of Commerce, may subscribe to the capital stock of any 





Ww or hereafter organized under the laws of United 
f any State thereof, or of the District of Columbia, for the 
purchasing, constructing, maintaining, and operating mer- 
In the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific ports 
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existing ¢ 


skilled 


loreover, it is charged, by reason of the many interna- 


the 


States and the ports of Central and South America and 
et the requirements of the commerce of the United States. 
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by priva entet 
Fifth. That 
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» are 
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knowledge 

Sixth. That 


therefore, that 
lie could even 
control of which 

Seventh. That 
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with a large 
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where the 
with 
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other is 
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direction so 


Eleventh. For 


urgently protests 
Attest: 
PROTEST AGAINST 


2D SESS.), 
MERCHANT’ 
Memorial 


~ 500 business 


objects the improvemer 
acting 
affairs ; 


and Nation, 
commercial 


the honorable 


assembled: 


To 


rial 
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This mem 
Whereas sec 
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eign-built “* ses 
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restrictions a 


vessels; and 


Whereas by House bill i 
striction containe 
than : 
pealed, and the 
provisions 
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. more 
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was re 
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if the highest mental 
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of every 
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Ors marily ‘‘ 

t t! } d for issenger ; 
i report of t (or ttee on th Mer- 
a ries No. 1149, accompanying H. R. 18666) 

al be operated at loss; and 

1 loss will the most insidious form of subsidy or sub 
re ig under the Zuis of a de a u i n operat gy 
hi l t is upon the f ich defic ; 
ding to the report of the 1 the committee 
ol D ‘ d t in ) t s ies, and 
! dl i iz of sidies is oj by all 
ril ( Rept. 2755, 2s Of $ e, OSth 

( | ‘ ) j S. 6291 1 by Mr. Mallory, of 

f i nd Messrs. Spight, ¢« lississip} and MeDe1 
: N ted, it 
ry ons pro direct subsid and are so obnoxious 
pri 1 to the onomi nse of the country 
| iter ¢ earnest test against their en- 
I f differe » fro! ormer direct subsidy 
ic t bill ‘to pr te the national defense, 
unteers, to esta sh American ocean mail 
| promote commer and to provide rev- 
introduced by Senator GALLINGER—Is that it is not 
s wer It displaces the word ‘ subsidy’ with 
i ven n’ * * * without any limitation of the sub 
* without any sort of limitation of the total to be paid 
Pre: now or hereafter * * *%, 
\ n no reflection of duplicity against our colleagues on the 
i i—Merchant Marine Commission—but the situation seems 

oO such that they can not get away from the idea of direct gov- 

el ital aid * *#* Section 2 ingeniously introduces the subject 

r-coated expression ‘In the interest of the national defense 
ind the performance of public services.’ Will the Congress of th: 

Unit States and the American people permit themselves to be de- 

i by this transparent disguise? Public sentiment and the sober 
t f th people’s representatives haye united to condemn 
eve previous effort to enact such legislation, and surely this effort 

n t meet the fate of its predecessors despite the canting phrase ‘ In 

t] tere of the national defense and for the performance of public 
rvices’ and the substitution of the euphonious title ‘ subvention’ 

fo. ibsidy.’ , . : 

It will be observed also that unlike other previous bills which have 
n off d from time to time, there is absolutely no limit to the 

l nt h may be expended under this bill.’ 

1e! » still further quote the language of the committee, “ What 

\ ob tions to previous subsidy bills have been valid are of equal 

it to-day against this seetion,’”’ there is every reason why the 

i Ii. R. 1S666——-S, GS56 should be defeated and no yalid reason for 

ts enactment 

Therefore the Philadelphia Be se earnestly pp s the passage of 

( ll H. R. 18666—S, GS56—helieving it to be futile for the purposes 
t to be accompl d, v us in principle, and indefensible as a 
of economic legislation 

\\ old that a temporary condition should not be met by paternalis 
egislation subversive of all precedent and the traditions of our 

! ; embarking our Government in business as common carrier on 
high seas i tition with the ships of the world, and not for 

n t to re ites, with the complicatior W *h would result 
foreign n om such unfair comp ion ’’; denounced and 

hibited by se f the act creating Federal Trade Commission ; 

ad 1 thet 

We respectfully urge that Congress should strike the shackles 
business ” on ean 3 revising all thos« sections of the 

on laws wl vy their restrictions on American ships and ship 

l enhance the cost of operation of vessels under the American 

PHILADELPHIA BOURSR, 
By GEORG! Ec. BARTOI President. 

Att t 

EMiL P. ALBRECHT, Secretary. 

The men who have forwarded these protests are experienced 

i 4 tin matters, and careful consideration ought to be 

en to what they say. I also submit a letter from the Mid- 

e Steel Co., which throws additional light on this subject, and 
iso a copy of a letter forwarded to the President of the United 
tutes by Mr. Frank Samuels: 

THe MIDVALE STEEL Ca., 
Philadelphia, August 15, 1914 
I J HIAMP’ NY Moo 
} } in D. C. 

. Che expedient pre sed in Congress for relieving the necessities 
(ting American-made goods overseas is or which should reeeive 
most ireful consideration with reference to its ultimate effect 

ither than the immediate effect. 

2. The proposals now appearing strongest in Congress seem to us who 
ose to the shipbuilding indus in this country to be wholly mis 

so fai ultimate effect is concerned, and we firmly 

ie that something equally effective, without the attendant ultimate 

f the present propositions, can be worked out if a little care and 
cht be used 

Undoubtedly shipbuilding fn this country will be injured beyond 

r if the present proposals are made law, and with the shipbuilding 

‘ try there goes all the attendant contributory manufactures com 
¢ the equipment of ships for service, practically all of which is 
actured in this country to-day and has been for many years. 

I rovision in the recent Panama Canal shipping acts, that 
pment intended for shipbuilding can be purchased abroad and im- 
d free, has already made a marked impress upon the amount of 
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we 
truly, 
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BARBA, 


manufactured fm this country, and to develop 
degree proposed by the present measures 
s would throw many thousands ef men contributing 
“l ship entirely out of work; and this, with the condition of 
in an aggravated state, is the les 
pause 
development, naturally and normally, of the 
industries of this country. 

urge you to avoid this blunder. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
WILSON, 

of the United States 

The White House, 


Pa., January 27 
Hon Wooprow 


7) } 


President 


Washington 


a. ie 


Sin: The papers of this country at present are stating thai 
called Alexander bill is being pressed for passage by yourself. | 
the liberty of addressing you as to this bill from an independent 
per’s standpoint. For many years past, as an importer of iron 
in bulk from Mediterranean, Russian, and South American 


thi country, I have iree 


ena d t charterer of tonna 
I have also been : 


ge in cai 
importing to this country from Engl 


and conti 


















ports bulk commodities, such as ferromanganes ferrosilicon, 
ete.. Which are shipped in parcel lots. 

This firm has no connection of any kind whatever and « 
stock in any ship or shipping company, and is absolutely ind 
its views. I am unalterably opposed to the Government enter 
a business operating ships in competition with independent shi 
and a business that should be done and carried on by pri e indi 
in s country, who are cerfectly capable of conducting th 
if proper laws are made so that vessel ownership is possibl 





of the Government 





Outsi le of all questions of the propric 















this business and irrespective of complications which are sure 
with foreign vessel owners, I consider the enterprise most 
one and likely to cost this Government not only n milli 
but complications and disputes with all foreign countries, 
merchant marine. 

If the merchants engaged in shipping in this country do not 
possible or profitable to own vessels, it is not for this Gov 


assume such ownership with the hope of creating by artiticial 











merchant marine, 

The Government in undertaking this with its eves open is } 
itself for every international complication governing shipping 
tit law, and at the same time risking in a bad business \ 
large amount of money. 

I trust sincerely that this viewpoint may be considered f1 
has some knowledge of’ vessels and 1ipping and the cha 
transportation of goods over seas 

Respectfully submitted. 

Yours, v« truly, FRANK 


vend hereto a thoughtful article from Mr. W 
Philadelphia, whose long experience as s ' \ 


[Tal 
Winsor, 0 


0 apy 
¢ 
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al 
and director is entitled to great weight: 
TO GET AN IERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, THE MAIN THING IS 
AMEI HIPOWNER A CHANCI rO COMPETE WitH [i 
RIVAL. 


{| Written for the Public Ledger by William D. Winso 











In these times of the abnormal situation created by the pre 
here is the old question coming up again—the need of 
marine 

The causes of t disappearance of American vessels in ti 
traffic between this country and foreign nations, the tonnage 
carried almost entirely in foreign bottoms, are as follows: 

Kirst. As the result of a high protective tariff, the price of 
rials entering into the construction of a vessel were raised, 
was added, at the instigation of the labor unions, the shorte 
hours of labor, so that the cost of building a steamship in this 
is at least 25 per cent more than the same vessel could be 
abroad 

Second. By the enactment of our absurd navigation laws, 


the labor 
the crew 


the instigation of 
large percentage of 





unions, 
must be 


by which, among other t 
Americans, thereby incré 








wages, also a standard of living by no means necessary for 
tion, thus causing the running expenses of the vessel to be 
per cent more than that of a foreign vessel. 

Third. Onerous and unnecessary regulations in regard to eq 
bearing heavily upon the shipowner. 

Fourth. The inereased cost requires additional insuran 
capital invested. 

Fifth. The vessels of many foreign nations are heavily subsid 
nations in question thereby reaping the benefit of the many m 
freight money paid by this country. 

The consequence of these burdens has been to drive Amer 
ships from the ocean trade. 

There is only one way to place our own ships again uy t 





they labor must |] 
hasis. 
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an equal 
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on 


the disadvantages 
they can compete 
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To my mind, as an old shipowner and in the steamship b 
many years. nothing can be more impracticable and clun 
attempt to do this by the project now before the country, 


in the report above alluded to, for Government ownership and 
of steamships to be acquired in the present emergency by the 
ign vessels and admitting them to American registry. 

does a shipping board composed of the Secretary or t! 







fore! 


What 


of 











ury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of Com! 
bout the running of steamships or the commercial matters « 
therewith in the freight trade, which requires the keenest kno 
business matters and can only be found among the mer 


steamship owners who have followed this vocation for many 

All undertakings of a like nature conducted by the Gover! 
well done in many instances, are necessarily uneconomical, 
say worse, and could be done much better by individuals hav 
own interest at stake. 

It is proposed in this extraordinary project that the Governm 
own 51 per cent of the capital stock and have control of the ! 
ment. What a field for politicians it would afford for the appo 
of officers and crew. Would any sane man invest in the remail 
per cent under such domination ? ee 

If this program were carried out, what would be the position o! 
owners now struggling for existence in competition with the ¢ 
ment, which does not even charge interest or depreciation aga 
investment and carries its own insurance at the cost of the peop 

If in the present emergency it is necessary to acquire foreign 
and admit them to our registry, open this door to private capit 
limit the period to, say, six months in which to purchase and a: 
American registry such foreign vessels and then close the door. 

First. Suspend for 10 years the navigation laws as applied to 
in the foreign trade, thus placing such vessels on a par in this 
with those owned by foreign nations. ae 

Would any intelligent capitalist make the investment required 
a suspension of these laws, subject to the will and power of the 
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terminate them at any time? Capital must look far enough 
protect itself when the present situation has passed away and 
ve resumed their normal condition. 
A moderate subsidy must be paid to overcome the advantage 
sidy now paid by foreign nations. 
her way can American ships be placed on an even keel. What | 
nee between meeting the deficit which will inevitably occur 
ment-owned and managed line by taxation or by a subsidy, 
estimation, would be very much less in amount? 
Government attend to its own affairs and not go into the 
isiness in competition with its own people. 
eC! lone and private capital again in use upon the ocean, it 
ulate shipbuilding in this country and give employment to 








rhe Fight Between the Monitor and the Merrimac. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
VYonday, February 1, 19105. 


HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
1 the House was considering a proposition to erect 
it to Capt. John Ericsson, the statement was made 
Wonitor, which he built, “fought a successful battle 

the Merrimae at Hampton Roads.” 
lso stated that the Monitor “ completely revolution- 

1 warfare.” 

i tle between the Monitor and the Merrimac was the 
e ever fought by ironclads, and it no doubt revolution- 
rn warfare. In order that the record may be kept 
1 that credit may be given where credit is deserved, 
ermission to print in the Recorp the following article, 
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} down upon her, placing herself between us and compellit 
ded, and again I 





Capt. J. S. MeNeily, of the Vicksburg Herald. There 
few deeper students of our war-time history than 
( McNeily and few, indeed, who are given to more ac- 
ion of its facts. I commend this article to the care- 
of all who would know the real history of that most 
nd epoch-making event, 
le referred to follows: 
UNWRITING WAR HISTORY. 
owing is quoted from page 479 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
the present session, in a debate upon a monument to 
sson, the inventor of the Monitor: 
ERALD. I wish to say that the services which John Ericsson 
the United States as the inventor of the Monitor were so 
t 1 believe a statue to him, to stir the patriotic impulses 
of this country and to meet a great sentiment on behalf 
ir fellow citizens who were born in the same country or 
descendants of people who came from the same country 
would be very appropriate. The country can well afford 
10,000 to erect a monument to the memory of Eriesson much 
it ean afford to waste money on many things on which 
If the gentleman from New York thinks that $50,000 
sunt for a statue to Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor, 
ht a successful battle against the Merrimac at Hampton 
VERALD. It completely revolutionized modern warfare. 


Eriesson was an inventor all right; he did his work 
| is not grudged his monument. But his “Monitor 
successful battle,” not with the J/ferrimac. While 

assertion that he “ revolutionized modern warfare,” 
| been effected the day before he reached the scene by 
imac, which on March 8, 1862, sunk, burned, or put 
five frigates and numerous other craft in Hampton 
\ further fact that calls for recognition is that France 


t Britain each had built an armored ship before the | 


n war began. In his story of building the Monitor 
‘icsson says, “Indeed the utility of the armor plating 
| by France and England proved to be better understood 
ond than at Washington.” 

\ ig from the record, the Merrimac, a United States 
id been sunk and burned to the water’s edge when the 
evacuated Norfolk. She was raised by the Confed- 

patched up, made serviceable as far as possible, and 
ad with iron plate. Though rechristened the Virginia, 
ime has survived. The armoring of the old Merrimac 
under way before the contract for the Monitor was let 

ie plan of John Ericsson, with every facility of machin- 
| material, 

‘ the command of Flag Officer Franklin Buchanan, the 

rate ironclad steamed out from Norfolk on the morning 
i S and engaged two frigates, the Congress and the 

nd, sinking one and burning the other. While thus 





was saved from the Virginia by shoal water, the 
taking refuge under the guns of Fortress Mo 

On the next morning the Virginia went f 
ships that escaped the day before. While eng 
sota and the land batteries the Virginia was e 
Vonitor, just arrived from New York. The 
federate ship, with the Monitor and the Min 
hours. The account of this second day's combat 


the report of Lieut. Catesby Jones, who had su 


command of the Virginia, Commander Buehat 
wounded the first day: 
We continued to fire at the Minnesot and 
alongside of her. We also Vere le tor 
very close quarters. We once succeeded in runnit 





Silenced her fire lhe pilots declaring that w ild 
Minnesota, and believing her to entirely disabled 
having run into shoal water, which prevented our doing 
injury, we ceased firing at 12 o'clock and pr led 
loss is 2 killed and 19 wounded. The stem is twi 
leaks. We have lost the prow, starboard anc! Pa a 
The armor is somewhat damaged: the steam pi nd s 
riddled ; the muzzles of two of t) ins shot va I 
keep a flag flying. The flagstaifs w 


colors were hoisted to the smokestack and 
from it 


All of the Verrimae’s casualties occurred the 


report of Capt. Van Brunt of the Minnesota—who was 


await the attack of the MWVerrimac because 





aground—of the conclusion of the combat is quote 
Very fortunately the Merrimac drew too n h wate 
a mile of the Minnesota, * * I had ! nt 
incessant fire * and was informed by ma 
at least 50 shots had struck her without lea ny 
By the time she had fired her third shell the M 


her position, in doing which she gr 
all the guns which could be brought to bear upon her 





got off, she stood down the bay. the Monitor chasing het 

when suddenly the Merrimac turned around and ran 

her antagonist. lor a moment I was anxiou but in 

shot plunged into the iron roof of the Merrimac, wh 
1 


have damaged her. [Tor some time after the rebels 
whole battery upon the Monitor, whicl 


Fortress Monroe, and we thought he had exhauste¢ 


ammunition or sustained some injury Soon after the M 
for my ship and I then felt to the fullest extent my pe 
hard and immovably aground and they could take p 
me. I had expended most of my solid shot, my ship w 
my officers and men were worn out with fatigue. I ord 
aration to be made to destroy the hip after all | 
save her. On ascending the poop deck 1 observed 

had changed their course and were heading for ¢ 


Nl 


This report surely does not claim “a successful ] 


Vonitor. When the Merrimac * stood down the 
the Monitor,” she was seeking water deep en 
in. In the report of the commander of a Fre 
nessed the combat, and which is published 
Records Union and Confederate Navies, is the f 

In a narrow channel of little depth th V " 
half that of the Merrimac, had an enormou dvant 
at full speed, approach, or retire without fear of 
Confederate ship could not moy * perfort 
the greatest precaution 

The record is further quoted fron 

The two ironeclads fought part of the time tou 
8S a. m. to noon, when the Me mac ret 
mac could not be ascertained She retreated und 
ance. She is an ugly customer and it is t d 
rid of her.—G. V. Fox, Assistant Secretary United St 


Through dread of the Merrimae the advance 


army via the peninsula was delayed. “I refuse 
the peninsula line,” testified Gen. Keyes, corps cor 


congressional committee, “ until the Werrimary 


ized.” To McClellan's representations—that the “ 
of the Merrimac place a new aspect on everything 


movements of the Army, whatever route is adopted ” 


of the Navy Welles replied: “It is directed b 


Fox stated the case to Gen. McClellan as fo 
The Monitor is more than a match f 
be disabled in the next encounter. I n't ady 
her. * * * The Monitor may, and I t 
mac in the next encounter; but lope 


But there was no “next encounter.” For tl 


d 


engaged the Virginia sustained a heavy fire from shore ba 
and from three other frigates—the Minnesota. 
and Roanoke—that came up from Fortress Monroe 


following the Merrimae lay unmolested at Norfolk, 
and a terror to the northern seaboard. Assistar 


the United States Navy Fox said of the J 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe: 

The Monitor is unhurt and read it 
attack. 

Sut that there was no thought of an at 


the following letter from Secretary of War Stant 


that the Monitor be not too much exposed.” A 
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TO THE 


to the governors of the States of New York, Massachusetts, and 


Trine \ ifter the battle, shows: 
n of naval commanders is that the Merrimac will not ven 
t i t they advise that immediate preparations be made 
inger to our ports by large timber rafts protected by 





CONGRE 





This advice was acted on for New York City, Boston, and 
Portland, while Seeretary Wells of the Navy, as late as March 
2», ordered nets and hawsers to be stretched across the Potomac 
to foul the Werrimac’s propeller 

The following is from the report of Flag Officer Tatnall 
“blood is thicker than water fatnail—who had succeeded 
to com! nd of the Merrimac: 

Apri 12 

a. 8.85.2 I left t anchorage off Norfolk, and dropped down to | 
HH; ton Roads, witl long range of the enemy’s batteries, which | 
fired ) at me without effe: t. The Monitor was lying close 

the atteries. The flagship Minnesota, with a large number of | 
f-war, was lying below. Several, including the Monitor, got up 

\ nd I thought it their intention to engage me, but they suffered | 
m ld my position until late in the after ‘noon without doing so. 
MM Phe 1emy attacked Sewells Point battery, and I immediately 
went with the Virginia to defend it. We founds "six of the enemy's 
vessels, Including the ironclad steamers Monitor and Naugatuck, shell- 
ing the battery. We passed the battery and stood directly for the 
enem for the purpose of engaging him, and I thought an action cer- 
tain, particularly as the Minnesota and Vanderbilt, which were an- 
chored ‘low Fortress Monroe, t under way and stood up to that 
point, apparently with the intention of joining their squadron in the | 
road Before, however, we got within gunshot the enemy ceased | 
firing and re tire 1 with all speed under the protection of the guns of the 
f foll ed by the Virginia until the shells from the Rip Raps 
p ver her The Virginia was then placed at her moorings nea 
Si Point 

Thus ended the chapter of the Virginia—three days after 
wards, upon the occupation of Norfolk by the enemy’s land | 
forces, her draft being too great to reach Richmond, she was 
destroyed by the Confederates. There is nothing in the volume 
of the record that traverses what we quote from the official 
reports. They all testify that the only triumph was that gained | 
by the Virginia. Secretary of War Benjamin, in a communica- 
tion to Gen. Lovel at New Orleans, stated that nothing but her | 


draft 
a statement 


monument 


deeper the Union craft from 
the official narratives of 


the Monitor a 


saved any of 
borne out by 
according to 


the Virginia, | 
the fight. A 
‘successful battle 


inst the Merrimac,” or that would give to John Ericsson 
instead of Franklin Buchanan the credit of “ revolutionizing 
modern warfare,’ would be a mockery upon the record facts. 
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There are now in the Army, 
termaster 
18.092 of 


including the Hospital and « 
Corps and the Philippine Scouts, 97.306 enlisted 


these are in the Coast Artillery Corps, 3,398 j 


Hospital Corps, 4,098 in the Quartermaster Corps, and 
Philippine Scouts, 

Excluding those above enumerated are 65,781 men stut 
as follows: 

In the Philippines, 9,859; in the Canal Zone, 3,149; in H 
7.3851; in China, 674; and in Alaska, 488. It is prop 








| place in Hawaii 15,665 in all, and in the Canal Zone 
8.305: and there will then be in the continental United s 
30,790 enlisted men of the mobile army; and the strengt} 
| Army, including Philippine Scouts, will be 89.271. 
The pay of the Army alene is, in round numbers, $49.4 
Ratcs of pay to officers, active and retired, act of May 11, 
PAY OF OFI RS IN ACTIVE SERVI 
SUES scala = = 
| Pay ofgrade. | Monthly pa 
Grade | ¢ én 
After 5 | After 10} After 15 
| Y early Monthly yea year year 
} ervi t tl ‘ t 
| 
S cal — - 
10 per ct ) per ct ) per ct 
Lieutenant general .'$11,000.00 | $916.67 ; d ian 
Major general. -| 8,000.00 Ne ii tens ceown inci osdencotasewesar 
Brigadier general...| 6,000.00 i eestor hcaitiers cd oachencace 
Colonel... ; | 4,009.00 | $366. 67 $400, 00 | 2 $416, 67 
Lieutenant colonel..! 3,500.00 } 320, 83 350, 00 2375. 00 
Major 3, 000. 00 275. WO 300, OO 325. 00 
Captain 5 2, 400. 00 220, 00 240. 00 260, 00 
First lieutenant....) 2,000.00 183. 33 200. 00 216. 67 
Second lieutenant t, 700. 00 155. 83 170, 00 184, 17 
PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS. 
: | | | 
Lieutenant general .} $8, 250. 00 BN Pie tckvnchotbace tenes 
Major general. | 6,000, 00 500, 00 | 
Brigadier general...) 4,500.00 | 375.00 |.. 
Colonel. ..-| 3,000.00 | 250.00 | $275. 00 
Lieutenant colonel.. 25.00 | 218,75} 240.62 
Major... . 00 | 187. 59 206, 25 
Captain... eat 00} 150.00} 165.00 
First lieutenant.....| 00 125. 00 137. 50 
Second lieutenant... | 5. 00 106, 25 116. 87 
} | | 


| 
las 
| 
| 
| 


Ss ntry, Cavalry, Field Arti llery, and Coast 
Artillery—1,220 of them are staff officers—that is, officers com- 
posing the different staff corps of the Army, ch as the Quar- 
termuster Corps, the Engineer Corps, The Adjutant General's | 
Office, the Inspector General’s Office, the Signal Corps, the 
Medical Corps, the Ordnance Corps, and the Office of the Judge 





Advocate General. 

Vhere are upon the retired list of the Army 1,030 officers with 
1 follows: 
I in rals 2 
M eer 0 
1} gem 220 
4 Ld 
] t 104 
M - —_ beet 211 
‘ z a (4) 
| ints : Of 
s l nant 24 

here are 67 posts for the mobile army—that is, for the Army 
( le of the Coast Artillery—49 of these posts are in the 
cont nent | Un sao States, 9 in the Philippine Islands, 5 in 
Alaski 1 Hawaii, and 2 in the Canal Zone. 





below the rank of brigadier general receive 10 per cent on the 


1 Officers 
of a grade for each term of 5 years’ service, not to exceed 40 per cent in 
1262, 1263. (Except colonel, lieutenant og ‘1, and major.) 


2 T he maximum pay of a colonel is $5,006 
that of a major $4,000. (Act May 11, 1908.) 
3 Retired officers receive 75 per cent of the pay of their grade (salary and 
8., 1274. No increase of longevity after retirement unless retired 
= eived in battle. (Act Mar. 2, 1903.) 


neha of a lieutenant colonel $4 


ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS OF THE 


ARMY. 





The allowances of officers, other than mileage, are quarters, v 
and light therefor, according to their grades, as follows: 
Rooms. 
Lieutenant general._....___.. 10 | Majors ‘ 
pO ee 9 | Captains_—_- Ress 
Brigadier generals _.__.--__~ 8 First lieutenants______ 
Colonels aisioban cleienee nde 7 | Second lieutenants 
Lieutenant colonels —— 6 
The allowances as specilied above were fixed by the act of } 
ee : Stat., 1169), and were not changed or affected b 
May 1DOS8, 
COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS, 
The act of Mareh 2, 1907 (84 Stat., 1169), provided that 
| duty at places where there were no publie quarters could be 
mutition therefor by the Pay Department at a rate not excercd 
month per room. Commutation ‘of | quarters is, however, payal 
fficers who are on duty without troops at stations where t 
public quarters. 
ALLOWANCE FOR HEAT AND LIGHT. 
A ade vonthl allowane of heat and Ught for officers of 
Grad Heat 
Cee: GUE 6. o:é isi csstne atten Gb eb die debe ealibs $33 
Major get BEL sss cures s Cedinnnnns SUC eustn oben cecesbetanabaeee J 
MOREE. oi o0s snasadundaan ews beehe Care hanesaeenaes oe 2 
Cok Be ceca wusedecececercesdéndeaseesveseéscebeovssmueweseeuss 2b. 23 
RANGES CODE ii cin tinted siamehe te bbevietieateeieeeie 23 S 
5 cies casas ely iin soe pada iniemenipsinc ic cia Mice teagpl tecAith ale doo 21 
NENG inaie cs dncn ah Debate pene Oa aaa ea eee ame eee and 19 
First lie SE, ooo. discte sdd de ware manana a ethaanbe aoe 1s 
Second Gs ccwine satoticind stunk bs keaderews ae weaedet 1 
rhe allowance for heat and light is authorized by the act 
1907 (384 Stat. , 1167), and is furnished by the Quarternmust 
ment in kind and not commuted. 



























of enlisted 


pay 


War Department, 


[In effect Mar. 1, 





Scouts Orde 


27, 1909. 


men General 


Philippine 
No 


1910.) 


| | 
| Fourth 














; rf, 


Fifth 





I irst Second Third ait. entixt- 
Grade. | enlist- enlist- enlist- ment. 10, | ment, 13 
; ment, 1, | ment, 4, | ment, 7, at x 
2, 3 years.) 5, 6 years.) S, 9 years 11,12 | 14,15 
eer ee ee years. 
| 
————————— |—--- —- ———— 
veant major..... s22.00| $22.50] $23.00] $23.50} $24.00 
eant.. eal tea tao 20. 00 20. 50 21.00 21.50 22.00 
( quartermaster ser- 
1d serveant......c.cc- 15.00 15.50 16.00 16.50 17.90 
id artificer.......... 10.00} = 11.00 | 12.00 12.50 13. 90 
COOK. ..cxiccéeaemsadadssawnnedar 11.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 14.50 
} PEIVEEC . cccsccees 7.50 | 8.00 } 8.50 9.00 9,50 
| 
| | | 
Sixth | Seventh | Eighth Ninth Tenth 
enlist- enlist- | enlist- enlist- enlist- 
Grade. ment, 16, | ment, 19, | ment, 22, | ment, 25, | Ment, 28, 
, 17,18 20, 21 23, 24 26, 27 29, 30 
years. years. years. years years. 
| 
tgeant major....... $24.50 | $25.00 | $25.50 $26.08 $26. 50 
WE cc nkidecnwten pace 22.50 | 23.00 | 23.50 24.00 24.50 
( quartermaster ser- | | 
“fe 17.50 18.00 18.50 19. 00 19.50 
S UEGMNOON oa deseseus 3.50 14.00 14.50 | 15.00 | 15.50 
; iGcseeneacees 15.00 | 15.50 | 16.00 16.50 | 17.0) 
\ id private... 10.00 10.50 | 11.00 11.50 } 12.00 
— = 4 | } i 
iy of enlisted men, Philippine Scouts, shall be fixed by the 
of War. (Act Feb. 2, 1901.) 
tment must be within three months to entitle to increase. 
Order, 236, 1909.) 


Additional pay per month, 


man 


(General Orders, 28, 1908) __— 
litary work (General Orders, 





8, 1908) ___- 


$1.50 
1. OO 

50 
1. 20 


onthly pay to enlisted men—Acts of May 11, 1908, and Mar. 











23, 1910. 


Seventh 
enlist- 
ment. 
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60 


| If reenlisted within three months. 
First | Second |—-—— se 
- nilict- nlist- : . . “3 7 
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; sy Me™: | enlist- | enlist- | enlist- | enlist- 
| ment. | ment. | ment. | ment. 
semenneneriiny OO ee 
] COM- | | 
Lal | | 
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: | 
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Chief musician 


Chief trumpeter Art 
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Sergeant eceeeeeeesees 
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Private 
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It costs $180,009 more to maintain a Cavalry regiment than 
it dos Infantry regiment. It costs $135.57 more to maintain 
an Infantry soldier in the Philippine Islands than in the United 
States, and $167.18 more to maintain a cavalryman in the 
Philippine Islands than in the United States. 

rhere are in reserve 195,000,000 rounds of small-arms ammu- 
nition—340 per man for 450,615 men, There are on hand 
700,000 service rifles of the new model and 300,000 Krags— 
1,640,000 in all. There are 1,000 machine guns; it is desired to 
procure in all 1,361 of these guns for an army of 500,000 men, 


and appropriations are being made annually for this purpose. 


There are complete 634 Field Artillery guns; 226 of these 
guns have been provided for and 52 are being appropriated 
for this year, making in all 912 guns, It is desired to accumu- 


lute 1,202 of these guns. It will take six years to supply them 
at the rate of appropriation provided for in the pending Dill. 
We have in reserve 38 per cent of field ammunition for guns 

hand. The amount provided for in the pending bill will 
that to 60 per cent. We can in four years at the same 
rate of appropriation provide for all the reserve ammunition 
needed. 

The powder capacity of this country, including private and 
governmental plants, 12,940,000 pounds of cannon powder 
annually and 8,650,000 of small-arms powder. This was the 
capacity before the European war; it is doubtless much greater 
how. 

Much has been said and written of late as to short and long 
enlistments and the way to procure a needed reserve which will 
be serviceable in time of war. I submit the following observa- 
tions, made by me in 1912 upon these subjects. They can be 
found in the House report on the Army appropriation bill, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session. 

The committee, after hearing much testimony, which is fully 
set forth in the printed hearings, from the most experienced re- 
cruiting officers of the Army, and from officers who have had 
long service as troop, battery, and company commanders under 
both the five-year and the three-year systems of enlistment, 
reached the conclusion that a return to the five-year system 
will not materially increase the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
but that on the other hand it will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of the enlisted personnel of the Army by increasing the 
number of seasoned and well-trained soldiers in the ranks, by 
increasing the number of reenlistments and by diminishing the 
number of desertions; also that it will materially decrease the 
number of discharges for disability and the number of possible 
pensioners, and will cause no increase at all in the retired list 
of enlisted men. 

he most experienced of the officers examined by the com- 
mittee, including the officers before mentioned and The Adju- 


on 


raise 


is 


o 


taunt General and the Inspector General of the Army, expressed 
themselves as in favor of a return to the five-year system of en- 
listment. The remarks made by The Adjutant General, at a 


hearing before the committee, with regard to the term of enlist- 
ment, and especially with regard to the question of the ad- 
visubility of maintaining a short term of enlistment and dis- 
ouraging or prohibiting the reenlistment of the majority of 


privates, also with regard to the feasibility of building up a re- 
serve force that can be called into active service in time of 
need, cover the ground so thoroughly and are so fully in accord 
with the views of the committee as well as with the views ex- 


pre Sst dl 


to the committee independently by all of the officers 








who were heard by it, and whose opinions with regard to the 
matter are believed to be entitled to the greatest weight, that 
it is deemed proper to repeat those remarks here. The Adjutant 
General, Gen. Ainsworth, said: 

I confess that I was somewhat reluctant to appear before the com- 
mittee for a hearing upon this bill, because I knew that anything I 
1 it say and that might be opposed to the views that have been 
‘ essed by others with regard to the bill would be considered, in some 
q ters at least, as a hostile criticism of the persons who expressed 
those other views This being the cas I desire to declare at the 

hat anything I may say will not be said in any spirit of criti- 

5 or otherwise, and will not be intended to apply to any 
| r person whomsoever, except in so far as it may be applicable 
to self alone 

I am now in my thirty-seventh year of continuous service as a com- 

ned officer of the Army For the past 19 years I have been the 
< f a bureau in the War Department. For the past 7 years I have 

n the head of The Adjutant General’s Department of the Army, 
and in it capacity have had immediate charge of the recruiting 
servic of all Army reports, returns, and correspondence None 
of my set has been in the line; all of it has been in the staff. Con 
s ntly ive had no experience whatever aS a company commander. 
Neitl I nor any other officer, line or staff, no matter how high his 
rank he, who has not had experience as a company commander of 

s is qualified to express an opinion that is entitled to much 

“ igainst the opinions of officers who have had such experience, 
v egard to the merits or demerits of this bill or any other similar 
( » far as it relates especially to the interests of enlisted men. 

{ iding of public offi civil or military, no matter how high, 

I s no assurance of wisdom, good judgment, or even good sense on 


» officeholder, In the ordinary affairs of life we require 
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a man to qualify as an expert before we accept his opinions 

of an expert; but in dealing with civil or military officials, esp 
those holding high station, we are too apt to accept their opir 
as law and gospel, without stopping to inquire whether they hay 
real knowledge of the subjects on which they discourse 
tively or whether they are mere pretenders to the p: 





so auth 
1 


ssession of k: 





edge and experience that they have never acquired. No man’s dik 

should be accepted with regard to any feature of so important 4 
matter as that involved in this bill unless he first shows that it is 
real knowledge and not the mere pretense of knowledge, backed jy 
official position, that he relies upon to give weight to his view I 


distinctly disclaim any intention to pose as an expert with regard 
any features of this bill, or to set my own opinions against th 

others whose opportunities for observation and experience have 
greater than mine. However, there are things about the 
that I know, and these I am ready to tell. And I have some opini 
which I am ready to give for what they are worth, about the vari 
features of the bill and the probable result of its enactment into law 

I favor a return to the five-year period of enlistment and ree 
ment because it is evident that it will effect a great saving in ex) 
and because I believe that it will greatly increase the efficiency of 
Army. Under the five-year system the Government would get fro! 
soldiers two years of the best kind of service that it now loses by 
discharge of men at the end of three years, just as they have 
gone a sufficient amount of training to make their services valuabl 

I do not think that the recruiting service would be affected unf 
ably by a return to the five-year term of enlistment. Under the pr t 
system we have difficulty in keeping the Army full when times are 1 
and but few _ men are out of employment. But our most experienced 
recruiting officers are all of the opinion that applicants for enlist: t 
will enlist about as readily for five years as they will for three; ! 
as we would not have to enlist nearly as many men under the fiv: 
system, I am confident that we would have no more difficulty in k« 
the Army full under that system than we now have under the t! 
year system. 

I think men will be more likely to reenlist under the five-year ¢ 
under the three-year system. At the end of three years a man has 
become fairly weaned from home folks and home affairs, and hom: 
have not become weaned from him, but are constantly importuning 
to come home. And at the end of three years he has not yet b 
fully adapted to the discipline and restraints of the military life t 
at the end of five years all this is different. The home ties have 


2 


some 


weakened; the young soldier has gotten over his homesickness ; 
folks have become reconciled to his absence; the Army has bec 1 


home to him; he has begun to realize the advantages that it offers 1 
and its discipline and its restraints now bear lightly upon him. 

Desertions should be much less numerous under the five-year 
under the three-year system, because most desertions occur in th 
year of service, and, to say nothing of reenlistments, there would 
sarily be at any given time fewer men in the first year of servic 
der the five-year system than under the three-year system. 

I am convinced that it is impracticable, under our system of \ 
tary enlistments, to accumulate a reasonably large and dependa 
serve force of fairly well-trained men by fixing the term of enlis 
at, say, 10 years, of which three shall be spent with the colors and 
remainder in the reserve. Our most experienced recruiting 
unanimously declare that it will be impossible to keep the ranks of 
Army anywhere near full under such a system, because men wi 
most reluctant to tie themselves up by any kind of an agreement f 
long a period as 10 years or for any period in excess of 5 years 
is the opinion of these recruiting oflicers, who are in constant t 
with the class of men from which our recruits are drawn—and in 
opinion I concur—that the adoption of the 10-year system would 
tually stop recruiting for the Army. But even if we could kee; 
Army full under the 10-year system, or anything like it, there is 
ing whatever on which to base the belief that a reserve thus reci 
would be a dependable one in time of emergency. So far as I k: 
the experiment has never been tried anywhere on earth under tl 
ditions that prevail in this country, where the people are natu 
impatient of restraint and are prone to wander at will from pla 
place; where the distances are vast; where efficient surveillance 
possible, and where well-paid employment is ordinarily obtainable 
out difficulty. In my judgment, any such reserve as we could 
with our small Army as a training school for it would be insignit 
in size and in time of emergency would be found to be about 
pendable and easy to assemble as a flock of crows. 

There is one foreign nation, and only one, that has an army ir 
system that might possibly be applicable to this country without 1 
to compulsory military service. It is useless to look to the natio1 
continental Europe, where the system of universal and compu 
military service prevails and where the hand and eye of authorit 
constantly upon everyone from the cradle to the grave. We have : 
ing in common with any of those nations in a military way, alt! h 
we pattern after one of them in about everything military, ignori: 
nation from which we descended and from which we inher'ted 
everything that has made us a great people. 

The British Army, like our own, is maintained by a system of 1 
tary enlistments. Perhaps it has not quite so many enthusiastic 
officers with what they are pleased to call “ advanced ideas’ 
Army has, but it is a pretty good army, on the whole, and at on 
or another has been in the capiial of every one of most of the first 
powers of earth, including the United States. Its history and tradi! 
are both long and glorious; its spirit has been as indomitable in «i 
as in victory; its organization has usually been sufficient to enable 
in the end under the advel 


in 


win most se conditions: and althou 
labors under the disadvantage of not yet having discovered t! 
portance, that has recently been_urged upon us, of divesting its 


its older and more experienced officers 
for information and suggestion, because 
muintained. governed, and employed are substantially the same as 
under which our Army is maintained, governed, and employed. 
The period of enlistment for all branches of the British Regular 


and men, we may well lo 
the conditions under whi 


with a few unimportant exceptions, is 12 vears, of which in m 
7 or 8 years are spent with the colors and 5 or 4 years in the 1 
But service with the colors is not restricted to the minimum 
specified, because desirable men who have completed that servi 
permitted, with the approval of proper authority. to extend 
service with the colors to the end of their period of enlistment 
upon the expiration of this peried such men are also permitted, 
the approval of proper authority, to reenlist for period of * 3 
er for such a peried as will make their total service 21 years. 
The latest published information that I have been able to 


regard to the reserve system of the British Army was published it 
and, in brief, is as follows: 








it . 
On completion of two years’ service in this section the men 
nsf 


1 


1 


d not exceeding 12 days or 20 drills. 


former 


al 


tish Army reserve consists of three sections, A, B, and D. 
A consists of men who have completed their service with the 
in their first two years of reserve service, having agreed 


utside of the United Kingdom when called upon to do so. 
ve pay at the rate of 25 cents a day, and are liable to be 
at any time, without proclamation, for service at home or 


erred to section B. 

B consists of all men, other than those in section A, who are 
ut the residue of their enlistments after transfer from the 
the reserve. 

D consists of men who enlist or reengage in it for four 


serving out a 12-year enlistment with the colors and in the 


Certain classes of artificers, if‘ working at their trades, are 
to reengage in section D for further periods of four years at a 


der 46 years of age at the time of reengagement. 
1 of sections B and D receive pay at the rate of 124 cents a 
can only be called out for permanent service by proclamation 
of national danger or great emergency. 
ve men are liable to be called out annually for training for 
They are not permitted to 
toreign country or in any colony in which there is not a 
the United Kingdom 


ny 
rrison, nor are they permitted to quit 


ea without the consent of their commanding officer. 





a so-called special reserve of the British Army, which con 
militia units transferred to it when the militia was 
ied and of men who especially enlist in it. Enlistments in 
*h are for six years, and reenlistments are for four years. 

ef function of the special reserve is to make good the losses in 






war. ‘They take the place of and recruit for regular troops 
n on mobilization. They are subject to 15 days’ training an- 
1] the infantry to 6 days additional for rifle practice. They 
my pay and allowances during training or when called out 


“eserve 


1 


SS 


Certain benefits them enlistment in lieu of 


service, 
be observed from 


are paid at 


the foregoing statement that Great Britain 


ecessary to pay its army reserve at the rate of about $90 a 
for those in the first two years of their reserve service, and 

of about $45 a year each for the remaining members of 
reserve (exclusive of the special reserve). This being the 


taking into consideration the difference between Great Britain 
nited States in respect to wages, ease or difficulty of obtain- 
ment, purchasing power of money, and cost of living, it seems 
r that we ought to expect to be compelled to pay double those 
order to obtain anything like an effective and dependable 
ree that shall be under the exclusive control of the General 
nt and shall be ready for service anywhere and at any time. 
s to me that membership in the Organized Militia of the 
ites, either active or in reserve, is a more practical and more 
muirce of strength in time of emergency than membership in 
Regular Army reserve as there is any likelihood of our being 
1ecumulate through service in our small Army and by the 


y appropriations that Congress is likely to make for this pur- 


ers of the State militia are in much better position than any 


f the Regular Army can be to keep in touch with, and to keep 


rmed as to the status and movements of, the members of any 
that can be created. Members of State militia organiza- 
er on the active list or in reserve, are likely to be more per- 
located, and thus more easily found when needed, than men 








» or less floating or unattached class from which enlistments 


cular Army are likely to be made. 

lle to talk of the creation of an efficient reserve force of any 
ut the expenditure of a great deal of money, and it seems 
if any money at all is to be expended for this purpose, the 





well as the most feasible way in which to expend it is in 
with the Organized Militia of the States, either by the 
n of the active militia force or by the creation of a militia 


eserves 


at shall offer material inducements for the enlistment therein 
iy discharged members of both the Regular Army and the 
y both of these plans combined. 
to make our small Army productive of any reasonable num- 
we would have to maintain or shorten our present 
of service with the colors; but I do not know of any officers 
had much experience as company or regimental officers who 
rtening our term of enlistment for any purpose. On the con- 
ieve that many, if not most, of the officers who had experi- 
ompany commanders under the former five-year enlistment sys 


well as under the present three-year system, would, if called 
an expression of opinion, favor a return to the five-year sys 
the ivilege of purchasing discharge, as against maintaining 





nt three-year system. 
system of two and three year periods of service with the colors 
in the armies of continental Europe, where military service 
and liability to it is universal, is no argument in favor 
) n or maintenance of any such system in the United States 
it Britain, where a system of voluntary enlistment prevails 
t believe that the short period of service in the armies of 
| Europe would be preferred there if the conditions under 
se armies are maintained would permit of a longer period; 
elieve that the officers of those armies claim or pretend that 
make the most efficient and most desirable kind of a soldier 
three years or that any of those would have the 
to assert that they turn out “ models of finished soldiers” at 
either of those short periods. It is well enough understood 
n, if not by our own Army officers, that the controlling rea- 
existence of the two and three year periods of service with 








onicers 








n the armies of continental Europe are, first, in order that 

bject the largest possible number of the whole male poy 
ich country to a term of service in the Army; and, s¢cond 
is much as possible the heavy burden of military service 
i ood reason to fear that the people may at some time 


any ifonger 








April 30, 1790, the enlistment pericds in our Army 
Z Yea 
1790, to 16, 1802 
i 7 > 1s »*> ae a . rf 
‘ to July 5, 1828 a 3 
S, to Jan. 1, 1861 = 5 
i law ! t t of enlistment from five to 
’ S not act passed until July 29, 1861, but the 
t { t it had been made since Jan 
lf ¢ considered t en made for three years), 
a a 
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Feb. 6, 1864, to July 28, 1866 
July 28, 1866, to Ma 1X69 
For Artillery and Int = 
For Cavalry 
Mar. 3, 1869, to Aug. 1, 1894 
Ang. 1, 1894, to date 
The act of June 16, 1890, which. althoug! a © +t] 
period of five years, provided that at the end f 
every soldier whose antecedent service was f 
to receive a furlough for three months, and f 
the end of such furlough, he should be entitled to receive his 
upon his own application. As will be seen il 
port No. 1061, Fifty-first Congress, first session, tl | 
gether with the purchase of discharge provi ) W h 
contained, was enacted for the avowed purpose of 1 
desertion rate previously existing It virtually adopted 
enlistment period, as well as t of d ! 
that-it is impossible to tell what t ! t 
would have had al At any rate, neitl rf had a 
as a remedial mes 
By a Senate amendment that y lied in the A 
tion act of | ru 7, 1893, it was } t 
vate should be reenlisted who had served 1 
over 35 ve of nt s } | i 
for 20 years or upw ] It is within ) | 
amendment was pro] 1 by ! ado} 1 t inst 
Proctor, who had views nilar to t se ft t ; | 
nowadays as to tl! ndesit itv of 
and as to the desira tv of turni ick 
largest possible number of men with 1 Lk 
legislation met with a storm of test from ft Army, and 
seen | reference to Senate R t No. 151, Fifty 1 Cong 
session, was condemned v fi ( f W y N 
Schofiel ng t \ Adjt. ( I ( H 
Mil tl experienced and d I 1 offic 
Army. of all this w that t of Fe 
IS, repe e¢ th t Augu l 1S d t 
the t of enlistment at thre veal and \ 
exceedingly objectionable prov n, ¢ 1 « 
that prohibited the reenlistmet ¢ ; 
vears or who was over 35 ve f ‘ 
rved for ! d 
able provision of the act of Jun 16, 1890, that en: 1 en 
at the end of three years rvice, to demand furlou and 
discharges. 
On eadin the S te port with 1! ird t 1 
especially the document a ipanyin 1 ! V 
apparent that the officers who ¢ red ther \ 
year term of enlistmet lid ot { \ l 
three-year te 1 as better than a t t 
they hoped by the adoption of the st 
from the evil effects of the ts « I 1 IS9o 1 A 
which had virtu created 1 | 
who had enlis five \ rs t l 
three years, ich had 1 le it i 
beyond 10 vea very lar numl fr Vv le 1 1 
officers of all grades in the Army were d is of retainin 
It will be well for those who ady tl prol i f 
listment of privates after 3 years’ service to note the storm 
raised i Army by the enactment in 1893 of a law t a | 
the r i nt of priv: fter 10 Sel nd to 
the dispate h with which t | V 1 l \ 
knows, and always has known, wW t ar inval man th 
thoroughly tra d, tl is sciy 1 « , and 
portant it is to retain hil n se! | 
mentally capable of performing all 1 dut 
possibly be called upon to perforn If the A y would ne 
for a 10-year limitation serv ' t ¥ | 
3-year limitation? 
Those who advocate s} rt teri { t t nod re 
reenlistments in our Arn do ! 
either that it is desirable to tur 
largest possible number of men wi mol l I ary t 
in some undefined wa‘ hall act I \ 
whole population or ¢ sl » Oxy ! t 
in time of war: or, second, they | ir ed 
force of son kind Nothing fu \ t t 
need be said here, but something n 
other things , dors l 
The aver l mbei { A 
tion of tl e service i l t 15,000 j 
ber of discharges by pure) \ n ; 
These men prope! Ss} l1 i l 
‘ I their dis 1 \ i 
servi Howev: ! ! ! 
maximum possible figure ! | I 
total average number of d ! 
service and by purchase 1¢ Te) 
The total pop lon the en T 
time is about 94,000,000. This being t 
cl Y in question to the total populati is 1 
TT! © total T } popu 1 T ib t Tt 
is al t ?0.000.000 and ¢ } { 
I 1 to 1,205 
7 ‘ 
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restrict tl] erty, there seems to me no good ground for the belief 
tat any vel irge number of former Regular Army soldiers can be 
xpected to reenter the rvice in time of war 

I re t shortening our term of enlistment, or of keeping it as 
r xed by law, but with the adoption of a prohibition against the 
1 t nt of private would result in filling the Army largely with 
j t tung nen of short service to the exclusion in great measure 
of the mature, seasoned, experienced, and capable private soldier of two 
or m enlistments that most, if not all, experienced company com- 
manders are so solicitous to obtain and retain, and that has proven so 
valuable to the Army in a thousand difficult or dangerous situations in 

past This exchange of mature and seasoned soldiers of relatively 


ng service 
littl 
( 


f the 


for immature and unseasoned soldiers of short service and 
experience could not fail to impair seriously the physical efficiency 
enlisted personnel of the Army. It is a notorious fact, well 
known to all medical officers and to all experienced line officers, that the 
young soldier has much less endurance and succumbs to disability much 


inore quickly, either in peace or war, than does the older soldier of long 
service. The following tables show very clearly, for a period of seven 
vears, and for the vear 1909, the latest for which data are available, 
the great disparity between the older and younger soldiers in the mat 
ters of losses from disease and of impairment of effectiveness by reason 
of disease 


Aye of soldiers in relation to losses from disease for a period of 7 years. 


Total 
losses from 
disease 
per 1,000 
strength. 


Age. 


19 
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| safely as representing the average age at enlistment of all volunteers 








that the average of the ages of all these men at the dates of their en- 
listment was a little less than 26 years, and that figure can be ta} 
the Union Army. This shows conclusively that that Army was very far 
from being an army of boys. Of course there will always be boys in 
any great army, but equally, of course, when the entire military stronet} 
of a nation is drawn upon, especially by conscription, men of all ages 
between the minimum and maximum will be brought into service. 11 
evident that it can not be said of any great army, even with approx 
mate accuracy, that it is or was an army of boys. 
VIEWS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 

In order to ascertain the views of those officers of the Ariny 

who are best qualified to judge as to the merits of the five-year 


| system of enlistment as compared with the three-year system, 








MOE 6.05 SSS52 ede waa ded Scape ke bee neunkwonewaetes eoekeuk 27.95 
SP Oe Oe SOOEE. SS. oc 5kkscue occ cckbocduane gaxcccneabetaeewoeeantieeree 17.35 
Be ee BOE. cd ccocrceeN code Rdlp hunks cberdas don uehebeceheecewaddeesnee 15.09 
PAI PORE si id a bases one dn den cde teh eeeeaees buakeatcaeeeea esewene es 14.42 
[RN PMOIO.. Ccssunchvccbuicssspesccekuness sue paebebeunenesinacneeseusn 14. 64 
ia SAE So oon ca acedew sos Gholb beet ue ohne kuwaeseeoe ees 24.11 
{ » 49 Bie as tick cr eee LEE LOS CAC a ane a el eee 26. 23 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is, after they reach the period of 40 years the per- 
centege begins to increase again. 

Gen, AINSWORTH, Yes; but up to 50 years it does not reach the per- 
centage of ioss of the younger men. 

il a table showing for the last year available the ratio of con- 
stant noneffectiveness by reason of disease: 

{ye of soldicrs in relation to noneffectiveness from disease for year 1909. 
Constantly 
noneffective 

Ag per 1,000 
of mean 
| strength. 

| 

EMCO MG RAMP aio toes oe ea pea encnscupaNeranmsederssoneaeers 45. 20 

MAM IOMRAERS oie ON ce eae te eke Re ee ee 41.82 

) ve knbibshe dle cam anan teed oe aee ous cain ah Gs ae anes | 33. 07 

30 to 34 year Beioats gOR suse lanete cape ct oues atts Chae eaten oe A 27.51 

‘ ) ur WRG UA aU EeSes hades tad éSaiewa Caan ENE Raeeee oko eee mask | 25, O1 

PSOE RIN oso U aircon ouakeee ahs bene oak coc eee se eee scene 25, 87 

OO Ee PON karen bin cn chee askccgstiondsnbe eu epheestarebasakbobewaees 25. 11 

POMINDIIVER ocd ds} ees acaceneendoecks Rte os enaeneerees 41.94 

Che superiority of the old and seasoned soldier to the young and un- | 

isoned one in the matters of resistance to disease and effectiveness in 

t of war are very well shown by Brig. Gen. Woodhull in a recent | 

edition of his work on military hygiene. He says: | 

ord of immature recruits is uniformly that of inefficiency 

ind cise ‘ Thus Napoleon after Leipzig (1813) demanded ‘ grown | 
bine boys serve only to fill hospitals and encumber the roadside.’ In 
Crimea (1854-55) Lord Raglan responded to the notice that 2,000 

ye i waited his call that ‘those last sent were so young and un- 
med that they fell victims to disease and were swept away like flies, 

» that he preferred to wait’ rather than to have lads shipped to him 

iers. Lord Iardinge writes of the same campaign that ‘ although 

\ re sent under 19 years of age, yet when sent out it was found 
that instead of being composed of bone and muscle they were almost 
grist lalsitication of age is very common where minors may legally 
he ted In Egypt, in 1798, the Sixty-eighth British from Bombay 
wa ynposed chiefly of boys. They lost nearly half their number from 
fever which broke out on their passage, and they continued so sickly 
that they were reembarked and sent back. gut the Sixty-first, over 900 | 
trong, nearly all oid soldiers, who were 16 weeks aboard ship, landed 
with only 1 man sick. We do not know the condition of the respective 
transports and the supervision the men received, but the element of 

» must have been an important, if not a controlling, factor. In the | 
Peninsular War (1805-1814) 500 men seasoned and matured by five | 
ve rvice were reckoned more effective than 1,000 lads received as 
recruit Our own medical officers in Mexico (1847) constantly re- 
l ted that the inferior physique and especially the youth of the 
1 ts materially swelled the lists of the sick and the dead. In Gen, 
R ss march from Kabul to Kandahar (1880) ‘it was the young 
$ rs who succumbed to its fatigues, while the old soldiers became 

rdier and stronger every day.’ The Franco-German experience (1871) 
col ded with the earlier records. There are no authentic statistics 
{ { ow the relative influence of age upon disability in the field during 
t] Civil War, but all officers who served with troops then will agree in 
t} eneral statement that the very young men were those who, as a | 
rule, first broke down under exposure and hardship, as would naturally 
l x ted Iiven in peace the official reports show that the sick rate 
of these under 25 greatly exceeds the mean for the whole Army.” 

With regard to the experience of the Union Army in the Civil War, 
' » + rhtless or uninformed persons are accustomed to say that 
that Army v an army of boys, but that statement is far from correct. 
0 se there were many boys and very young men in service during 
that war, but there were also very many more men of mature age and 
{ xd many very advanced age from the military standpoint. Sev- 

yenrs ag in examination of the individual military histories of 

n than a million Union volunteers of the Civil War period showed 





| has 


the committee addressed letters of inquiry to all field officers 


| of the line of the Army who were not stationed in or near Wash- 


ington, whose addresses were ascertainable, and whose leneth 
of service, as shown by the Army Register, was such that they 
must have had experience with both the five-year and the 
three-year systems of enlistment, the former covering the period 
from March 3, 1869, to August 1, 1894, for all branches of the 
service, and the latter being in foree for all branches from 
August 1, 1894, to the present date. (Hearings, p. 154.) 


Inquiries were not addressed to officers below the grade of 
major, because their length of service was so short that but 


very few, if any, of them could have had practical experience 
with the five-year system that ended in 1894, and consequently 
their views as to the relative merits of the two systems must 
be purely theoretical and entitled to no weight as against t 
views of officers having had practical experience under both 
systems. 

In order to secure frank and unconstrained expressions of 
opinion, inquiries were addressed only to officers who were sti- 
tioned at a distance from Washington, and who were couse- 


| quently beyond the immediate influence of the War Departiment 


and of those in it who had committed themselves to any of the 
different views with regard to the subjects of the inquiry. 

These inquiries were sent out because Maj. Gen. Leona 
Wood, the Chief of Staff, differing from all other officers prey 
ously examined by the committee on the subject of the enlist 
ment period, opposed the five-year system, and at a hei 
held by the committee on May 12, 1911, declared, among ot! 
things (1) that he was in favor of a short enlistment period of 
not to exceed three years (hearings, pp. 181-136) ; (2) tho 
was opposed to any reenlistments except those of nonconi 
sioned officers and a few of the higher grades of privates, 
to exceed 25 per cent of the whole strength (ibid., 129, 151, 
140); (8) that an excellent Infantry soldier can be made 
one year, and that a very good Cavalry or Field Artillery soldi 
ean be made in 15 months (ibid., 188); (4) that in a 
military duty soldiers of an organization composed of vet: 
would not be worth their salt (ibid., 140); (5) that if a so 
not become a noncommissioned officer in 10 years he is 
almost worthless (ibid., 140); (6) that reenlistments unti 
gibility for retirement is gained should be discouraged exce| 
the cases of noncommissioned officers and a few privates (i) 
129, 136, 143). 

The inquiries sent out were as follows: 

1. With the understanding that the existing law relative to pu 
of discharges shall continue in force, do you regard the five-yea 1 
or the three-year period of enlistment as the better for our Army: 

2. Had you experience as a company officer with the five-year s) 
of enlistments? 4 ; 

3. Having in mind the question of expense and the difficulty of « 
ing an increased number of recruits, do you favor enlistments f 
than three years? sae ee 

4. What is the average time required to make a well-disciplined 
trained, thoroughly efficient, and dependable soldier in your 
service? . 

5. Do you regard it as advisable 
desirable soldiers of any grade? 

6. Do you consider it advisable to prohibit the reenlistment 
soldiers who are physically and mentally competent to perform 
duties of their respective grades, but who are not noncommi 
officers, after having had 5, 10, 15, or 20 years of previous servic 

7. Do you consider it advisable to encourage good soldiers, w! 
tinue to be physically and mentally competent to perform all the 
of their respective grades, to reenlist until they shall become elig 
retirement? 

Answers to the foregoing inquiries were received from 21! 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors of the line of the .\ 
who had had experience with both the five-year and the | 
year systems of enlistment. The nature of the answers is sl 
by the following table: 
Table showing the answers of 

with both the 5-year and the 

questions relating to 

Army. 

Opinions of officers as to whether 5-year or 3-year period of enlist 
ment is better for Army: 
In favor of 5-year period eihiassaina nad eticisc ses ae nectiasan ocee tai Cai 
Tn. S0900 Of SORT DOMROG. .. oon nn enews sn eeoe=s L 
Indefinite : 


to discourage the reenlis tm 


277 field officers, acho had had ex} 


S-year systems of enlistments, to ¢ 
enlistments, reenlistments, and service 


oats FN ee 2i7 
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ns of officers as to enlistments for less than 3 years: 
vol eas ia cceiinn ceamaiandibe 13 
0 sed a a a a a 262 
I ennite@ +. + + oe ww oo ee ow ee ee ew = 2 
ORG cine cis cecie cin atten ts Anais dincinianaiiaiglidiinnas en camneniiilinnetiatatnennbdiianapnnbaignaitianniadtmmas 277 
ns of officers as to average time required to make a good sol- 
in their respective arms of service: 
Cavalry officers 
SiGti GWA iaae TCU RC i a iret etrcn ttc wien en enn een - 
ee OU CS eee eee ee 15 
hecRieeeaakca Trae rn I anc ait a eases eniend 11 
Bho Riera: To Wei oo ecg emeiarinnnennenion 26 
Be ere more than 3 years required... ..nnncenncnnnn= 14 
Field Artille officers— 
Belie ae 2 years required Be a a a a 7 
Be lieving Se I ae einen 4 
ee ae Bee eS a 7 
Believing more than 3 years required__._----.---~----~ 2 
Coast Artillery officers 
Believing. lose than i. year required. ..uccnnncccwcnansun 2 
ee Steet 0 ORE PO io recites ninio eee ciennminenanen 1 
Believing 5S yeah Teese. ow ok wc cnennunnecce 9 
Bellevinel: 2 YOars: TONGITOR. ni iin cncwennasea 8 
Believing 23 EE ING 05.24 canteen nnen anesimaaaomaieine 9 
Believing 3 years required _- a sia baie page seal Siena anand 19 
Believing more than 3 years “required tc sii cnn 2 
IoGeGteny ees ae siscitegiaba dbasaae akan ania <<a 1 
Infantry officers 
Bote e ie. 0 CUT: PUTIN osc hosed pesmi eiiain ce celnaeerines 3 
Believing 33 years regeiretl..... 88 2c etc ncweneca < 
Believine 2 yeure PeGwIre os ei een 48 
Be lieving eh OUT, a a ik cc cnc ataiec nine 11 
Relieving 3 years required a a 51 
Believing more than 3 years required ciciasaguesuasaccemeeiiaaauaeh 17 
InG@eRe cb dGic eksieo eek ees heen eee 1 
NIN a chess ccc ot bearings Sa sentncn bela ncaa ween ata aa gna 277 
Opinions of officers as to advisability of discouraging reenlistments 
iesirable soldiers of any grade: 
Wo lcl Ce Sao iit rcesirecs eens 
Would Hot Gace GGG oe eae 
ETRE TRIO EG Cans ia as i cas esas kn an in esas nie enc cnet pctv ait cn Teh echt a gpa 
rotal 





of encouraging reenlistments 
noncommissioned officers after hav- 
20 years of previous service: 


officers as to advisability 

d soldiers who are not 

ved 5, 10, 15, or 
Would not prohibit 

\W d prohibit 

I finite 


Opit s of officers as to advisability of encouraging reenlistments 
d soldiers until they shall have become eligible for retire- 


d encourage — a eiebaainn ou i i 
ld not encourage ‘ ry ee 
encourage reenlistments of noncommissioned officers, 
not privates Eis idee ks ecole Nom eben aascga a ansmeb arated atiaciaten 


\\ 


be seen by the foregoing table that an overwhelming 
ty of the opinions expressed by these 277 officers of long 
ce was adverse to the views of the Chief of Staff as 
before summarized; that 182 of the 277 officers who an- 
red the inquiries favor the five-year period of enlistment as 
igainst 91 who favor the three-year period—a majority of 2 
favor of the five-year period; that 262 against 13 
re opposed to enlistments for less than three years; that of the 
Cavalry officers 51 against 17 believe that more than two years 
“juired to make a good Cavalry soldier, and that only two 
entire number of Cavalry officers believe that such a 
cun be made in less than two years; that of the Field 
\rtillery officers 13 against believe that more than two years 
quired to make a good Field Artillery soldier, and that 
e of the entire number believes that such a soldier can be 
less than two years; that of the Coast Artillery officers 
12 believe that two years or more are required to 
I good Coast Artillery soldier; that of the Infantry offi- 
s ] against 10 believe that two years or more are re- 
Oo make a good Infantry soldier; that 265 against 7 are 
to discouraging the reenlistment of desirable soldiers 
of any grade; that 262 against 13 are opposed to prohibiting 
eilistment of good soldiers who have not become noncom- 
ed officers even after 20 years of service; and that 259 
st 17 would encourage the reenlistment of good soldiers 
grade until they shall become eligible for retirement. 
s committee has no hesitation in adopting the safe and 
views of the overwhelming majority of this great number 
ers of ripe judgment and long experience, both as com- 
id field officers of the line, as against the theoretical and 
onary views championed by an officer who has had no 
eice whatever as a company officer, and whose entire ex- 
€ as a field officer was limited to the few days in 1898S 
| he commanded a volunteer regiment that had been hastily 
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ex rie 


as 


SAlnst 
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( red ¢ 
it 
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raised and organized for service during the War with Spain 
Surely the opinions of an officer of su limited experience, even 


though be 





they echoed by a small following of both superiors 

and subordinates whom his present high position has enabled 

him to attract or to influence, are entitled to but little weight 

in this particular matter as against the independent and expert 

judgment of a multitude of other officers whose opinions are 

based upon a long and practical experience, that he has not had, 

in immediate touch with and in command of enlisted men of the 
line of the Army. 

UNORGANIZED RESERVE PROHIBITION OF REENLISTMENTS 
In opposing the proposal to lengthen the term of enlistment in 





our Army from three years to five the Chief of Staff has brought 
forward a scheme for the creation of a reserve force that shall 
be available when needed in time of war to fill up the ranks of 
the Regular Army. This somewhat plausible proposal has re 
ceived considerable support by those whose judgment has been 
influenced by the specious arguments and misleading statements 
that have been put forth by the advocates of the propos 
However, but little investigation is needed in order to show that 
the scheme is simply chimerical or visionary, Maj. 
Carter preferred to call it during his hearing before this com 
mittee. 

All of the estimates that have been submitted to the com- 
mittee in support of the reserve scheme have been based upon 
the assumption that reenlistments in the Army shall be pro 
hibited, except in the cases of noncommissioned officers and a 
few privates, and upon loose and extravagant statements as to 
the number of men who are discharged from our Army 
year and who would be available for a reserve force or 
likely to reenter the Regular Army : time of war. 

The showing hereinbefore made of the almost unanimous op- 
position of the most experienced line officers of the Army to any 
measure that will prohibit or discourage reenlistments of either 
noncommissioned officers or privates should be sufficient to con- 


as 


Gen. 


every 
would be 


demn forever the proposal to curtail or prevent such reeulist 
ments. It is not doubted that the best thought of our Army 


with regard to this subject should be, 
line officers of higher rank, 


and will be, 
whose professional 


found among 
attainments have 


been augmented and whose judgment has been matured by the 
experience that is only gained through length of service in all 
the lower grades and under the varying conditions of the garri- 


son, the camp, and the field. 
From the earliest days of the 
an honor to their country and its flag. Our people have had 
good reason to confide in them and to be proud of them and, 
knowing this, have always been ready to trust them and to honor 
them. No whisper of detraction against them body was 
ever heard until recently, when opposition to pending legislation 
led an officer of the Army, not of their cl: 


Army these officers have been 


as a 


iss, to speak of them in 

terms of disparagement that are likely to be regarded as more 
injurious to him than to them. 

It is certain that the officers whose views are set forth in the 


foregoing table are best qualified to express an expert opinion with 


regard to the matter in question, and that a ve ry great majority 
of them are convinced that our Army should be a distinctly 
professional one, an army composed, not of recruits or of 
soldiers in the making, but of thoroughly disciplined, highly 
trained, seasoned, and experienced professional soldiers. Such 
an army is the British Army, with which our Army has much 
in common, and concerning which it was said in a recent 
authoritative publication by a distinguished officer thereof that 
“the first line is the regular army, or the expeditionary force. 
The governing idea of this force is that it should be small, 
professional, highly skilled, and fully trained, prepared to strike 
quickly at a distance, and mobile to the whole extent of the 
Empire.” 

Those who were members of the Military Committees of the 
House and Senate in 1908S will remember well the urgency and 
persistence with which the then Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Bell, 
and other officers representing the War Department, importuned 
members of both those committees to favor an crease in the 
pay and allowances of enlisted men in order to encourage re- 
enlistments in the Army. It will also be remembered that, 
solely with this end in view, Congress embodied in the Army 
appropriation act approved May 11, 1905, legislation that not 
only provided a large bonus for each private on his first reenlist 
ment, but that also provided a material and continuous increase 
of pay for all reenlistments up to and including the sixth 
reenlistment. 

And now we are told, in effect, that this legislation, which 
involved an enormous increase in the annual expenditure for 
the pay of the Army, was all wrong so far as the private soldier 
is concerned; that the bonus now paid to him on reenlistment 


should be cut off; and that, with but few exceptions, he should 
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not be permitted to reenlist at all. By whom are we to be} 
ruid! in ; matter? The Chief of Staff and his followers 
of oS, or Chief of Staff and his followers of to-day? 
Wi urance have we that if we adopt and act upon the 
id of the present Chief of Staff some other Chief of Staff 
wi ot appear in a year or two and tell us that those ideas 
vi e all wrong and that our action in accerdanece with them 
was a grievous error? 

[Inasmuch as in this matter of reenlistments the substantially 
1 mous opinion of the 277 field officers heretofore mentioned 
is in aceord with the vs of the Chief of Staff and his fol- 
lowe of 1908 and is distinctly adverse to the views of the 
present Chief of Staff and his small following, and in view of 























It will be seen by the foregoing statement that during the 
last 10 years the average annual number of separations fi 
service in the Regular Army for all causes was 32,067, but tl 
of these 13,964 were caused by discharge for disability, by cor 
martial sentence, by desertion, by purchase, by order, by di 
and by retirement, all being causes that indicate that the » 
so discharged are unavailable for any kind of a reserve, or { 
further military service, either in time of peace or war. 

Deducting these unavailables from the 10-year average 
separations from service for all causes, there remain only { 
discharges by reason of expiration of terms of enlistment, 
average of which was 18,108. But this number must be 
further reduced by deducting from it 10,219 as the average 1 
ber of continuows-service reenlistments. This deduction red 
the number of availables for a reserve to the insignificant fig 
of 7,884, and when this number is still further reduced, 
must be, by the unknown but considerable number represe1 
the men who reenlist after the expiration of the period w 
which continuous reenlistments can be made, and the men 
have desirable employment open to them in civil life, or 
have relatives dependent upon them for support, or who d 
to marry, or who enlist in the Marine Corps or the Navy 


ty 


| many honorably discharged soldiers do, or who for any ot 


| transmitting 


the storm of protest that was raised in the Army by the legis- 
lation of February 27, 1895, that materially restricted the re- 
enlistment of privates, but that, as a result of this storm, was 
repealed on August 1, 1894, within less than a year and six 
mo! after its enactment (hearings, p. 154), this committee 
is convinced that it should be regarded as settled that in our 
Army reenlistments in all grades should be encouraged instead of 
being prohibited or discouraged in any way. The committee is | 
so convinced that no serious consideration should be given | 
to the vie of theo s, however enthusiastic they may be, 
who would attempt to use our small Army for the inappreciable 
ott that ean produce as a training school on the whole 
po ition of the country, or for the creation of a military re- 
e i the way in which use is made of the enormous military 
f hlishimne f the countries of continental Europe, in all of | 
ich, the Republie of Switzerland included, compulsory and 
il military service prevails. 
of any attempt to create a reserve through any 
ust it can be made of our little Army, and the grossly mis- 
eading charneter of the loose and extravagant statements that 
have been made as to the number of men available for a reserve 
ll return to civil life from the Army each year, will be- 
come apparent when a true statement of the facts in the case is 
vale So far as known to this committee, the only authori- 
tat or reasol l atement that has been made with regard 
bo Ss particula r subject is one that was published in Senate 
Do ent No. 259, Sixty-second Congress, second session, and 
ts forth, under date of January 13, 1912, the showing of the 
records of The Adjutant General’s Office relative to the 
by je in q tion. In this connection especial attention should | 
be x2 4 ie fact iinted out by the Chief of Staff in a 
ine! ndum dated uary 15, 1912, and forwarded to this | 
com ec on the same date by the Assistant Secretary of War, | 
° ° | 
that those who purchase their discharges and others who re- 
en ifter three months from the date of their respective dis- 
from the Army should be eliminated from the calcula- 
estimating the number of discharged soldiers who are 
return to the colors in time of war. Following is the 
t before referred to 
19 for the 1 Tune 11, the average annual | 
( i tal i ent the Army, of reenlistments, of dis- | 
ice fl ( ( expiration of terms of enlistment, 
) i all othe S¢ 
oO ( vy enlistments made within 3 hs 
) to give cred for continuous rvice, 
I enlistments. See note below) 19, 373 
I s | ly enlistments made within 3 months after 
» gi edit for continuous service, ar 
ot 10, 219 
D n ol ? enlistment ss 18, 103 
Si | ) ' other than expiration of 
dischat or disability ical 1,224 
\ urt-martial sentence — ame Se 
( n —- . 5, 107 
(average for 7 years) 1, 674 
j ' inelud r «lis rze by pur use (in 
des discharg l ise for 5 years) z, 950 
th os 512 
LS ire! t 241 
— 13,964 | 
It ld be « rved conn 1 wit! . res in the | 
{ sta ent showi riginal enlist ts and reenlistments that 
it 1 the practice of the department, in compiling its an- 
nu tatistics with regard » these matters, to nt as reenlistments 
I t reentrances into service that oecur within three months after | 
d re, so as to give credit for continuous service to the men so reen- 
lis It is well known that many men reenter tl service each year 
f it n of three months from the dates of their discharges. 
Urn ti yracti ere » stat d, these reentrances info service have not 
be a the past as reenlistments, although, of course, they 
rr reenlistments It is impossible to ascertain the number of 
th nted reenlistments during the past 10 years in any reason- 
able time or with any 1 iable expenditure of labor. It is certain, 
] that if the m r were known it would materially increase 
ige reenlistment figure of 10,219 given in the foregoing table, 
suld make a corresponding decrease in the original enlistment 
of 19,378 given in the same table. (F. C. Ainsworth, The Ad- 


General, War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Jan. 13, 








reasons are unwilling to return to the Army or to subject 
selves to military restraint of any kind, it is apparent th 
small remaining figure of 7,884, as representing probal 
possible reservists, will be reduced nearly or quite to the vai 
ing point. At any rate, these statistics show the utter bas 
ness of the extravagant statements that have been made 
the number of reservists that our Army can furnish ann 
They also show beyond a doubt that it is impossible for 1 
create a reserve of suflicient size to be of any value, e\ 
we prohibit the reenlistment of the majority of privates as 
been proposed; but the safe and sane opinion of the Army 
overwhelmingly opposed to such a restriction of enlistm 
there is little or no probability that such a restriction wil 
be imposed, or, if it is imposed, that it will be tolerated 
longer than the similar restriction that was imposed by 
legislation of February 27, 1893, which was repealed on A 
1, 1894, was tolerated. 

The Chief of Staff, in referring (statement, p. 21) to as 
ment said to have been made to the effect that former so 
will not return to the colors in time of war, says that 


The best obtainable opinion is that this statement is wholly uni 
and is an unwarranted reflection on the patriotism of men wh 
served with the colors and returned to civil life. 

This declaration would have more weight if it were 


ported by anything to show that “the best obtainable opin 
emanated from a source having any knowledge about the n 
In support of this assertion the Chief of Staff submitted : 
figures with regard to enlistments in our Army during the | 


with Spain; but on subsequent inquiry by this committ 
was found that those figures had no substantial basis 
justified no conclusion with regard to the matter. In r 


to this inquiry, however, the Acting Secretary of Wa 
certain memoranda to the committee, 
several statements by The Adjutant General of the Army 
tive to enlistments in volunteer organizations raised for se 
during the Philippine insurrection, and in response to a s 
quent request by the committee for any further stateme 
this kind that kad been made the Chief of Staff submitted 
earlier statement by The Adjutant General relative to 
ments in another volunteer organization during the Phili 


subm 


insurrection and in a volunteer regiment raised for s 
during the War with Spain. 
These two statements show that out of 5,134 office: 


enlisted men composing three volunteer regiments raise 
service during the Philippine insurrection, 1,412 had 
previous service in recently disbanded volunteer organiz 
of the Spanish War period, whereas only 4538 had pir 
service in the Regular Army. The earlier statement, th 
withheld when the other statement was furnished to thi 
mittee, brought to light the significant fact that 
1.237 officers and men compesing the First United States \ 
teer Cavalry, War with Spaiu, only 15 had previous ser\ 
the Regular Army. 

The significance of these figures lies in the fact that 
ments raised for the Philippine insurrection were rais« 
a short term only, and at a time when many thousands of 
who had seen very little active service during the Wa 
Spain were being disbanded with volunteer regiments 
being discharged from the Regular Army, and naturally 
the opportunity to see something more of the service and 
world by joining the short-term volunteer regiments that 


le 
also 





then in process of organization. But the First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, which was raised at the beginning of the 
ir with Spain, was raised under more normal conditions, and 
. showing of the official record as to the small number of its 
bers who had previous service in the Regular Army is a 
1 more reliable indication of what may be looked for in 
s respect at the beginning of any war. 

there is no ground on which it can be safely predicted that 
olism or any other consideration will lead large numbers 
rmer soldiers of the Regular Army, who have been any 
lerable length of time in civil life, to return to the ranks 
Army in time of war. On the contrary, there is the best 


\\ 


i 


iit 


{ 


«rounds for the belief that these trained men, no matter how 


their number may be, if they return to the service at all, 
be much more likely to enter recently organized volunteer 
ents in which there will be a much better opportunity 
the Regular Army affords for them to secure appoint- 
ts as commissioned officers or as noncommissioned officers 
higher grades. There is no reason to believe that the 
eanized “reserve,” of which the Chief of Staff speaks so 
nitely in his statement, and which is nothing more than 
whole number of men that have been returned to civil life 
he Regular Army, with no nearer or other relation to that 
y than if they had never been in it, can ever be relied upon 
ource of strength for the standing Army in time of war. 


COMPARISON OF PLANS OF ENLISTMENT. = 


printed statement dated January 6, 1912, transmitted to 
mmittee by the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff 


Ss | 


statement, pp. 20-22) to make a comparison be- 


what he ealls the “ideal five-year plan” of enlistments 
e “reserve plan” of three-year enlistments, for a period 
years, in respect of the “ military strength of the coun- 


nd 
th 


y strength of the country’ 


of 


certain expenditures on account thereof. He 


at under the five-year plan the “assured enlisted 


, 


at the end of 15 years would 


912 men, and that the total pay of the enlisted men of the 


AY 


my 


for the entire period would be $322,203,860; 


under his reserve plan of three-year enlistments the 
inilitary strength’ would be 316,004 men at the end of 
irs, and the total pay of the enlisted men of the whole 
for the entire period would be $296,589,784, making a 
we in 15 years of $25,624,076 in favor of the three-year 


ugh it would seem that it should be apparent to anyone 


1 


‘val 
i 


assumptions on which these so-called estimates are 
re themselves baseless, and that consequently the con- 
s stated amount to nothing more than unsupported asser- 
that are entitled to no weight, it is believed to be advis- 
» discuss them somewhat fully in order that those inter- 
may determine for themselves how much or how little 
shall be given to them and to other assumptions or asser- 
ubodied in the same publication or emanating from the 


ree 


ideal five-year plan” described by the Chief of Staff is 
a man of straw set up by him to be demolished for his 


Inposes., 


It is not the idea of any thoughtful advocate 


ive-year system of enlistments, and any schoolboy should 
that the operation of that system in the manner described 
Chief of Staff is so utterly impossible as to render the 
tation of it an absurdity as an argument against the five- 
system of enlistments. 
ttempting to show that as a result of the operation of the 


five-year plan” the “assured enlisted military strength 


” 


end of 15 years would be only 76,912, the Chief of Staff 
es that during a period of 15 years there would be no 
om casualties of any kind, and that every man dis- 
| by expiration of term of service would reenlist, so that 
men who enlisted at the beginning of the period would 
in service until the end of it; but everyone who knows 
* about the matter knows that this assumption is wholly 
ied, and that it is a certainty that, under any conditions, 


sses from desertion, death, disability, and other causes | 


ery great, and that many men discharged by expiration 
terms of enlistment wil] not reenlist. 

is much more solid ground than mere guesswork or 
rted assertion upon which to base a reliable estimate 
sses that will occur in any given period of enlistment 
he number of men who will or will not reenlist at the 


l of 


their terms of service. That ground is to be 


n the showing of the official records of the Army for the 


C 


dn 


10 years, as set forth in Senate Document No. 259, Sixty- 


ngress, second session, hereinbefore quoted in full. 
own by that document that, as an average for the last 
years, the losses from various causes were such that 


of 





per cent of all enlistments were terminated an- 
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nually by completion of terms of enlistment, and that the places 
of more than 43 per cent of the enlisted force were vacated 
prematurely and were filled by new men. If these were the 
results obtained under a three-year system of enlistments, it is 
certain that the losses that would necessarily continue through 
out the two additional years of a five-year period of enlistment, 
added to the losses of the three previous years, would reduce 
the number of completed enlistments to at least 50 per cent of 
the whole number of enlistments in force 

The official document before referred to also shows that 
ing the past 10 years, under the existing three-year system of 
enlistments, the average annual number of continuous-service 
reenlistments was about one-third of the total number of ¢ 
trances into service, and, in the absence of more definite data, 
it may be assumed for the purpose of the present comparison 
that the same reenlistment ratio would prevail under a e 
year system. 

It is evident, therefore, that if 76,912 men should enter sin 
taneously upon a five-year period of enlistment, as assumed 
the Chief of Staff, only one-half of them, or 38,456, would s 
until the expiration of their term of enlistment, and that 
remainder would have their enlistments terminated prematuy 
for causes that would render them unavailable for further 1 
tary service. It is also to be expected that only one-third of 


he 


t ii 
38,456 men discharged by expiration of service would re st 
and that the remainder, or 25,637, would return to and remain 
in civil life. From this it is to be estimated that at the end « 
15 years, or three five-year enlistment periods, there would be 
in the Army and in civil life a total of 128.186 men with 
siderable military training. This number 
following manner: 
Total number remaining in service after discharges on last day 

of third five-year period 51 
Discharged by expiration of term during three five-year pe d 

and not reenlisted (3 K 25,637)____ y 76.911 


is arrived at in the 


Total ...... 


Of course this number would be reduced somewhat by reason 
of deaths and disqualifying disabilities occurring after separa 
tion from the Army. ‘The casualties from these causes among 
men returned to civil life must be greater than similar casualties 
among an equal number of men in the Army, this because of 
advancing age, irregularities in mode of life that are represse 


} 

l 

in the service, and lack of the food, clothing, sanitary car | 
| 


J 
! 
St 
— I 


gratuitous medical attendance that are so generously ; 
promptly supplied to the soldier; but if we reduce the forex: 
figure, representing the number of men separated from the 
Army and returned to civil life during a period of 15 years 
upon the assumption that their death and disability rate w 
be no greater than that shown for the Army by the official docu 
ment before referred to, viz, 5 per cent of all separations 
from the service for all causes for a period of 10 years, we | 
certainly make no more than the minimum reduction that 
should be made in the total figure. Making this reduction leaves 
121,777 as the figure that would represent the number of tfained 
men in the Regular Army and in the civil population available 
for further military service at the expiration of 15 years of 
operation of the “ideal five-year plan” described by the Chief 
of Staff, 

This strength is 44,865 greater than the strength of 76.912 that 
was estimated by the Chief of Staff to be the result of 15 years’ 
operation of this same plan. 

It is also possible, by utilizing the showing of the official ree 
ords for the past 10 years to make a reasonably accurate esti- 








mate of the results of the operation of the somewhat nebulous 
| “reserve plan” of three-year enlistments outlined by the Chief 
of Staff on pages 20 and 21 of his printed statement \ real 
estimate made on this basis will be much more infornp . than 
a collection of figures, such as those presented by the Chief 
of Staff on page 20 of his statement, that have no more sub- 
| stantial foundation than mere conjecture or 1 pported el 
tion. In presenting that collection of figures the Chief of Staff 
passed over, with but casual mention, : the enormous losses 
| that the Army suffers each year through desertion, death, dis 
| charge for disability, or by purchase, 1 other causes, as it 
| taking those losses into account would hot change his figures 
| materially. This is a very convenient me il of obtaining a 
predetermined result, but it will not bear analysis, and it goes 
| far toward discrediting any other conclusions that have been 
| or may be announced by the originator of the method 
| The official record of the experience of the past 10 years shows 
| that not more than 56.45 per cent of all enlisted men } 
i their terms of enlistment, and that the remainder will 


leave the service prematurely for causes that render it neces 
| sary to exclude them from any calculation of future military 
strength under any system of voluntary enlistments. Conse- 






















































































nissioned officers, 
his “ re- 


under 





( ye iments, only 33,728 men available 

f tary ser uld be expected to return to civil 

fe during each entire “year period of enlistment. In 

ord ssuming, Chief of Staff does on page 20 

of tate! t, that the entire Army “ would er simultane- 

usly upon three-vear enlisti t,” the nu f men avyail- 

f ] r) ice who would return to civil 

life d yr each three-year period, up to and ‘luding the 

end of the fifth pe d and of the fifteent ear, would be 

be, 623 d no more ! , a total of 168,640 such men who 
would be retut d to fe during the entire 15 years. 

To tl er mu be added the 17,164 noncommissioned 
officers wl would enter the service at the beginning of the 
15-year period and who, or the successors of those separated 
fro rvice r various reasons during that period, would be 
in service the last day of the period. This makes a total 
Of 185,804 ned men available for further military service 
that would } passed into civil life during the entire period of 
15 years, or would remain in the Army at the end of that 
pe! 1 Er ed 1, other than noncommissioned officers, who 
would take the place of those discharged on the last day of 
the fifteent! r are not included in this calculation, because, 
the Army DI d to be at its full authorized enlisted 
str 1 on tl st day of the period, they could not be en- 
sted nt { next day or the beginning of the sixteenth 
\ Moreover, they would necessarily b ntirely raw re- 

nd « i not be counted as trained men 

| same deduction of 5 per cent on it of deaths and 
a ! fvil d bilities that was made in the case of those 

l 1 to civ life during 15 years of operation of the five- 

n must also be made in the case of those so returned 

und t] thi r plan. This reduction being made, it will 
be seen that the maximum available military rength of the 
c nd of 15 years of operation of the “reserve 
plan ear enlistments advocated by the Chief of 
si 7,572 men. This strength is 138,652 less than 
the st »,.004 that was estimated by the Chief of Staff 


And 
year plan as 
im, instead of 
nted by him, is 


operation of 
ht 


ai 


15 years’ this same plan. 
three 


of 
ibed by ] 


eal five-year plan” descri 


239,092 at the end of 15 years, 
a 





s impossible 


as represe 














095. However, this discrepancy is of no importance, 
t in so far as it suggests the general untrustworthiness of 
( bmitted by the Chief of Staff in support of his various 
ns. It is simply impossible to make any intelligent 
( 1 between the preposterous “reserve plan” of three- 
\ nis ents, described on page 20 of the printed statement 
0 Chief of Staff, and the five-year plan that is proposed by 
i nding bill. 
| he light of the foregoing statement concerning the asser- 
t the Chief of Staff as to the relative merits of two hypo- 
systems of enlistment in the matter of returning 
{1 Idiers to civil life, it is apparent that it would be a 
f time to att it to analyze the collection of figures 
1] ed by him in yport of his allegation (statement, pp. 
21 to t ftect that in 15 years, under the five-year enlist- 
n posed by the pending bill, the total pay of en- 
listed 1 of t Army would be $3822,203,860, whereas under 
] “reserve plan” three-year enlistments the total cost 
would be $206,589,784 1 at the end of 15 years the balance 
in favor of t tter ] 1 would be $25,624,076, or an average 
of $1,708,271 ar However, some com! t with regard 
to f s und \ the ures appears to be necessary. 
In the first place, the Chief of Staff a l $3 several impos- 
sible or alt er improbable things, notably that under the 
five r plan all e! ed men will remain in service for 15 
‘ nd that every one of them will draw the highest pay 
ide for second and third enlistments; also that under 
t] ree-year plan no privates will be permitted to reenlist. 
B he first assumption is impossible of r tion, because, 
uli ny n of enlistment, a very large number of men will 
be in receipt of first-enlistment y reason of the 
fact that they will have been recently enli to fill vacancies 
t] on y occur as the result of desertions, deaths, dis- 
chat ; for disability, and other causes. And the realization 
of st 1 assumption is altogether improbable, because, as 
hereinbefore shown, the opposition of the Army to any prohibi- 
tir f the 1 listment of good soldiers of any grade is so over- 
whelining that there is no likelihood that any such sweeping 


prohibition as that 


spect 


proposed by the Chief of Staff in this re- 
‘rr be imposed, or, if it should be imposed, that it 
wermitted to stand longer than a far less drastic pro- 
was permitted to stand in 1893 and 1894. 


Sy] wi eve 
would be ] 
hibition 
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| of restraint as they are, 


la period 












































































In the second place, the Chief of Staff has very convenient 
emitted to make mention of any éxpense in connection with | 
proposed system of reserves, but it must be apparent to any: 
that in order to make reserves of any value as a dependal 
source of strength for the Regular Army in time of war tl 
must be kept under the obligation of some form of listn 
and that in additic 
of the other great ex] 

i 


en 
to this they must be paid, to say not] 
enses that must inevitably be 
clothing, transportation, and other concomitants of their s« 
ice. Taking 160,208 as the number of available reserves t 
could be accumulated in 15 years under the three-yea 
scribed by the Chief of Staff, instead of the impossib 
estimated by him, and assuming that only $2 a 


n 
OX incurred 
( 

r plan 
le 316 
2 h be 
to each of them, the expenditure thus incurred for the fift« 
year would be $38,844,992, and the total expenditures 
entire 15 years that the Chief of Staff has chosen for h 
markable calculations would be $30,220,800. 

This statement is based upon the assumption that the 
trances of the 168,640 enlisted men, other than noncommissi 
officers, into the reserves would be distributed uniformly 
the period of 15 years, approximately nine number 
into the reserves in each year. Of course, it is altogether 
possible that soldiers should pass out of our Army on ex 
i of their terms of enlistment and pass into any kind « 


mont 


for 


mné 
lite 


the 


tion 
reserve system, all at the end of the same three-year peri 
in the manner described by the Chief of Staff. After a su 
distribution throughout the whole period of the 5 per c 
duction allowed for deaths and disqualifying disabilities, 
found that there would remain in the reserves at the end of 
15 years approximately 160,208 former enlisted men, excel 
of course, the 17,164 noncommissioned ers remaining in 
Army; and that of these 160,208 men, 22,405 would have | 


in the reserves less than two years. 






But it ts idle to assume that any such pittance as $2 a 
| would induce any appreciable number of our people, imp: 


to tie themsely 
workable agreement for 15 years, 
experience affords no basis for ¢ 
have to pay in order to induce 
of years, especially for a period so 1 15 

break away from all their manifold relations in civil 
and to reenter the ranks of the Regular Army, whenever « 
upon by the Government to And the experience of 
foreign country except Great value to! 
this respect. Like our own country Britain depend 
voluntary enlistments to keep up her regular army, a1 
order to maintain a reserve therefor, she finds it nec¢ 
pay her reservists at the rate of about $90 a for tl 
ing in the first two years of their reserve service and in a 
known as section A, and to pay all other regular army r 


es up by any sort 
or even for 2 years. Our 
n iate of what we s! 
to obligate themsely 


in estin 
men 


one 


ng as 


7 
ao So, 
Britain 


Vary ¢ 
art A 








is of any 


i 
} 
t 


year 


at the rate of about $45 a year. (Hearings, p. 151.) 

If we were to pay no more than the British rate fe 
serve to be created in accordance with the scheme , 
by the Chief of Staff on pages 20 and 21 of his stat 


160,208 reservists of the fifteenth year, to which numb 





figures of 316,004 must be reduced for reasons he nl 
stated, would be costing the Government for pay al 

217,585 annually, and the total expenditure for the 

period of 15 years on that account would be $58,174,560 
taking into consideration the difference between Great B 
and the United States in respect to wages, ease or diflici 
obtaining employment, purchasing power of money, and 


of living, to say nothing of the difference in envir 
temper, and habits of the two peoples, it is more than 
that we should have to pay for this service double what | 
Britain pays for it. On this basis the expenditure 
fifteenth year would be $16,485,170, and for the entire 
period $116,349,120. 

It is astonishing that the Chief of Staff should 
such a statement that which he published in the h 
effort to show that his scheme would be less expensive ft! 
five-year system of enlistments proposed by the pendi 
And it is still more astonishing that the Secretary of 
should have forwarded the statement in qu: 
miitee of Congress, with approving commenti 
letter dated January 4, 1912. 


have 


as 


8 


stion to 


as he did 


ORGANIZED RESERVE 


In the printed statement of the Chief of Staff no atte! 
made by him to show how he would keep his propos 
servists under such control that in time of war they could 
brought back into the ranks of the Regular Army with 
degree of certainty or promptness. It is evident that in 


to accomplish this, even measurably, it would be necessary (0 
1 continuing eniist 


place the reservists under some kind of : 











contract and to subject them to more or less surveillance. 
does he or any other person who knows anything of the 
er and habits of our people believe that any appreciable 
er of them could be induced to subject themselves to such 
raet and to such surveillance for 15 years or for 10 years 
en for 5 years? Does he not know that even with our 


it 3-year term of enlistment it is difficult to keep the 
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s of the Army full at all times and that three of our most | 


enced Army recruiting officers, who have handled many 
ands of applicants for enlistment, together with the In- 
r General, who is in charge of the inspection service of 
\rmy, and The Adjutant General, who has long been in 
of the recruiting service, all have testified before this 
to the effect that, while it will be no more difficult 
) the Army full under the 5-year system than it is un- 
e present 3-year system, because for various reasons 
will be fewer recruits required, it is certain that it will 
issible to do so if applicants for enlistment shall be 
“1 to enter into a contract for service that shall extend 
erably beyond the expiration of their service with the 
(Hearings, pp. 96, 105, 109, 115, 120, 149.) 

ilready been shown in this report that if reenlistments 
tes are to be continued there will be virtually no dis- 


itee 


1 men available for a Regular Army reserve and that but | 


lerable number will be available for that purpose even 
nlistment of all but a few of the privates is prohibited. 
y be well to consider what kind of an Army and what 
reserve we should have if the reenlistment of soldiers 
in noncommissioned officers should be prohibited gen- 
1 all enlistments should be required to be made for, 
» years, of which three years should be spent with the 
id two years in the reserve. 
z as a basis for the calculation the figures given by the 





f Staff on page 20 of his statement, and assuming, as he | 


that all reenlistments except those 
‘fficers shall be prohibited, it is evident that during the 
of any three-year period 59,748 men would be separated 
ie ranks of the Army for various causes, and that their 
would have to be filled by an equal number of new and 
y untrained men. If this change were to take place at 
d of each three years, as shown by the figures of the 
Staff, the Army once in every three years would be 
of 
ry training and a mob of 59,748 wholly undisciplined and 
ied recruits. That is the condition of demoralization that 
rayed by the ideal figures presented by the Chief of Staff; 
f course, no such extreme demoralization is possible in 
practice, because new men must be constantly brought 
» ranks to fill the vacancies that are occurring from day 

because of deaths, desertions, discharges for disability, 

irchase, and for other causes. However, a lesser degree 


ere, 


} 
rave 
Cu 


ralization and inefficiency would exist continuously as 


al result of the application of the plan under consid- 


tments of all men other than noncommissioned officers 
ohibited, and recruits being brought into service to fill 


om > ° ° 3 : } 
17,164 noncommissioned officers with more or less 


of noncommis- | 





es as they occur from time to time, the average length | 


ce of the entire 59,748 men could not at any time exceed 
d one-half years, and 29,874 of them would necessarily 
da service of anywhere between 1 day and 18 months, 

f it were to be assumed that all enlisted men would serve 
full years before separation from active service. But 
1 assumption would be unwarranted, because the official 
| of the experience of the last 10 years shows that only 
cent of all enlisted men complete three-year terms 

e. There are no data on which to base an estimate of 
th of service of the 43.55 per cent of men who, under 
plan, would not complete three years of service, and 


261 


trained or wholly untrained men, unadjusted to their envir 
ment, ignorant of their duties and responsibilities, and a 
of actual weakness instead of strength in time of 
It is inconceivable that any person of sound judgment, 
ter what end he might seek to attain, should seriously 
reducing our little standing Army to such a state. — 


source 
emergel 

ho mia 
advocate 


As to the reserve that could be a mulated er the system 
of five-year enlistments, the last two years of chi ¢ stment 
be spent in the reserve, and all reenlistments to be prohibited 
except those of noncommissioned oflicers, it is rent that 
unless our Army shall be greatly increased S t Vv 

} impossible under any such system to accumulat reser 
force that will be large enough or dependable enough to 
worth what it would cost not only in the way otf exp 
ture on account of it but in the great impairment of etlict 
to which the Regular Army would inevitably be subjected 
order to maintain the reserve. 

The only source from which the men for the creation 
maintenance of any reserve of this kind ¢: lye t d 
relatively small number of enlisted men who « ete three 
years of service in the Army. As shown by the of! record 
published in Senate Document No, 259, Sixty-se | Congre 
first session, for the last 10 years the average num 
of men discharged by expiration of three vears f service bh 
been 18,103. But for the purpose of the reserve w unde 
consideration this number must be reduced by the number « 
discharged noncommisioned oflicers who reenlisted and v 
under this reserve plan would be continued in a¢ e sery 
An average of one-third of all the noncommissioned oflicers m 
have been discharged annually during the last 10 years, and it 
is fair to assume that two-thirds of those discharged reenlisted 
On this assumption, and taking the present number of noncon 
missioned officers, 17,164, as the basis for th lation, w 
find 3,814 to be the number that should be deducted from the 
total average number of discharges by expiratio f terms of 
service during the last 10 years Reducing the number 18,103 
by this amount we have 14,289 as the maximum number of 
men that can be expected to pass each year from service with 
the colors to service with the reserve. 

Inasmuch .s the period of reserve service under the plan in 
question would be two years, it will be seen that the maximum 
strength that could be obtained by this reserve at any time 
would be about 28,578 men. But deaths and disqualifying 
disabilities would continue to occur among the reservists a 
they have always occurred among men in active service, and 
although it is not to be expected that in ordinary circumstances 
there would be many desertions among them, there is good 
reason to expect that, in view of the previous high desertion 


rate of our Army and the marital, business, and other alliances 
and entanglements in which many reservists would certainly 
become involved, the failures to respond to a call to the colors 


in time of emergency would at least equal the desertions that 
ordinarily oceur among the same number of men in active 
service. It is shown by the official record of the expertence of 
the past 10 years that the average annual number of deaths 
discharges for disability, and desertions is about 9 per cent of 
the total enlisted strength of 76,912, shown by the Chief of 
| Staff in his printed statement. Making a corresporJing reduc 
tion in the total reserve strength of 28,578 before estimated 
leaves 26,006 as the maximum number of reservists that would 
be found available for service with the colors in time of war 
or other great emergency. 

If we were to pay these reservists no more than Great Britain 


aces would consequently be filled by men with no serv- | 


all. 
prematurely separated men would be much less than the 


but it is certain that the average length of service | 


of one and one-half years before stated, and it seems | 


? 


reasonable to assume that it could not exceed one year. 
therefore, that, because of this constant re- 
of men with considerable service by men with no 
at all, the average length of service of the entire 59,748 
ld at any time be about 154 months, and that 29,874 
would at any time have had service ranging from 15} 
down to one day. 
evident that under the operation of the plan in ques- 
should have an Army of which the enlisted force, except 
‘ommissioned officers, would be composed entirely of men 
Service and little experience. But very few of these 
ould possibly reach that stage of discipline and training 
ould make them efficient and dependable soldiers, and 
' great majority of them would be nothing more than half 


I seen, 





pays her Class A reservists, composed of men serving in the 
first two years of their reserve service, the annual expenditur 
on this account alone, to say nothing of clothing and 
econcomitants of their service, would be $2,340,540, or a tota 
of $35,108,100 for the 15-year period chosen by Chief 
Staff for purposes of comparison. 

And the little handful of 26,006 reservists who w | be found 
available for service with the colors in tin f would be 


composed of men one-half of whom would | e less than 


year to serve under their five-year enlis nd one-fourth 
of whom would have less than six months rv So that n 
more than 13,003 of them, or 19.505 the most, would be of 
more than temporary value or would be \ th ¢ ng out 
the event of a great war. 

The plan of five-year enlistments, with the | two ye 
each spent in the reserve was chosen for the rpose of tl 
discussion because all of the officers who appe i before 
committee. und who had expert knowledge of the busine of 
the Army recruiting service, were unanimous in « res 
conviction to the effect that any attempt to lengthen the pet i 
of enlistment beyond five years, even though 
be spent in a reserve, would render if sible to accomplish 
the already difficult task of keeping the ranks of the Army full 
























































































































































TT . r the h G res 


given in connection with the plan 
are equally applicable to any other simi- 
lar plan, and by the use of them anyone who thinks that pos- 


lependable reser of respectable size can be created 

end tined under some other similar plan can determine 

fo! elf what the result of the adoption of such a plan would 
prob bly be. 

Ss y the creation and maintenance of any such reserve as 


that hereinbefore outlined, or any such reserve as it is possible 
to create with our small Army as the source of its supply of 
men, is not worth its cost in money alone, to say nothing of the 
grave injury that it would inevitably inflict upon the standing 
Army. No one who gives the matter careful thought can fail 
to see what the extent and nature of that injury would be, or 
can be misled or confused by the unsupported assertions and 
arguments of a few theorists, who, deriving all their ideas from 
the enormous armies of continental Europe, where compulsory and 
universal military vice would have us believe that 
improvement rather than injury would be brought to our Army 
by depriving it of most if not all of its seasoned, disciplined, and 
highly trained private soldiers, and by filling up the ranks with 
untrained or half-trained men, all of whom would be relegated 
to civil life by the time that, in the ordinary course, any of them 
could become fairly efficient soldiers, 


ser prevails, 


It is safe to say that until we have a very much larger stand- 
ing Army than we now have, or until our people are ready 
to submit to compulsory military service, it will be impossible 


for us to utilize our Army, without impairing its efficiency, 
o as to create and maintain a reserve that will be of any re- 
spectable size or of any appreciable value either in time of 
peace or in the emergency of war. 


TERMS OF ENLISTED SERVICE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


In connection with the subject of enlisted service with the 
colors in our Army, and of possible service in a reserve, it 
seems to be advisable to consider here certain remarks made 
by the Secretary of War at a hearing before this committee on 


January 15, 1912, relative to the experience of the British Army 
pared with our own in the matter of length of enlisted 
with the colors, and relative to statements made by 
witness with regard to the same matter at a previous 


as com 
service 
another 
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with the line infantry only.” the terms of enlistment in whi 
are seven years with the colors and five years in the reserve, | 
subsequent paragraphs he said: 

So far as regards conditions of service, the term of enlistment 
mained 12 years, the period which had meanwhile taken the plac 
the 10 years—not 12 as stated by the Secretary of War—of Crim 
days, but instead of being passed wholly in the ranks it was divi 


into six years with the colors and six in the army reserve. [In is 
this distribution was altered to seven and five; from 1902 it 

changed to three and nine, and then for a short time to nine and th; 
In 1906 it again became, and still is, seven and five, a distribut 
proved by long experience to be best suited to meet our cavalry and 


fantry requirements, though susceptible of modification with advyant 
for particular arms and corps. (lIbid., p. 27.) 


The short-service ideal is to have large reserves, relatively 
terms of color service, and small peace establishments, all calcu] 


with regard only to efficient training in peace and the requirement 
mobilization for war. Continental armies, troubled by no considerat 
of drafts for foreign service, are able to conform to this ideal. Bi 
our army, and even with our relatively large peace establishments, 
drafts can not be found if the term of color service is too short, ; 
was when we had three years’ army and nine years’ reserve ser 

When drafts can not be found, a demand arises for longer term 

army service and the strength of the reserve is threatened. T) 

terests of drafts and reserves being thus in a measure antagonist 

have adopted the seven and five years’ term—a compromise whicl 

have found best satisfies both. (Ibid., p. 30.) 

All this shows clearly that the “ short-service” system t] 
Col. Carleton described and advocated was a system of s 
years with the colors and five years in the reserve. If he 
any idea of favoring any such system as that advocated by 1] 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, he very caref 
refrained from saying so or even giving a hint to that effect. 

An official publication issued by the British war office in 1911 
entitled “ The General Annual Report on the British Arn 
for the year ending in September, 1910, shows plainly the ni 
ing of the technical terms “long service”’ and “ short ser 
with much other information bearing upon the subject 
under consideration. The subjoined data in tabular form, til 
from that publication, are consequently pertinent: 

TABLE No. 1.—British Army—Table showing, by branches of the s 
the terms of enlistment for service with the colors and in the r 
also the authorized strength. 

{General Annual Report on the British Army for 1910,] 


| Terms of enlist- 








| 
| ment (years), | Aut 
| Oct. Ls 1909 (p. ; nur 
50). | no 
sranches of service. n 
Branches of service | mi 
aT ofl ¢ 
Re ne 
Withthe; Inthe | 1 
colors. | reserve. | 
i wack = 
DORE OTICA, OU CUUNB as Sains besser saneseecvians BE Ne cwewadant } 
Short service: 
PUINPUE CRU ONES <5 os cindcencabccevkeceassneca 8 | 4 | 
CAVERNS OF UNS TOS. cco cccsvecsteseceseasuccess 7 5 |} 1 
} . : 6 ) 
Royal horse and field artillery................. { . : \ 
1 Re > leg g 4 
Roya 5 | 
3 9 \ 
2 10 j 
WO MEIN cin s vane denadccusadcountubesen'y ess | 3 9 
PILATE FOF GUO BMD ins duictdcape de paws vadaeseraad | 7 5 1 
Army service corps: 
2 10 ) 
Mechanical t ; | 7 5 |} 
Others.... bau. G acetals ie'eid auunkewaadaeie | 3 9 { 
Royal army medical corps ra re 3 9 
ATMS OLGMAMOC COTE con sividss$evaencdsonticeceasl 3 9 
NE as win CRNA aN ERR we as ob hale Cae ne Rete ed 
i 
1 The strength is a!! included under ‘‘short service.” 
2 Under Sp. A. O. of Mar. 16, 1909, 3 vears with the colors and 9 year 3 
reserve were authorized for a limited number (5,0C0) of royal field artillery 


hearing before this committee. 

Comparing the British service with our own (Hearing, p. 24 
et seq.), the Secretary quoted at length an article published in 
July last, under the caption of ‘‘ The short-service system,” by 
Col. F. R. C. Carleton, of the British Army, and drew therefrom 
the conclusion that Col. Carleton favors, and the experience 
of the Bri Army justifies, our adoption of such a_short- 

system as that advocated by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff, namely, a service of three years or less with 
the ¢ , With reenlistments restricted entirely or almost entirely 
ton mmissioned officers, and with provision for considerable 

rvic in a reserve before final discharge. Assuning that a 

tatement had been made by another witness to the effect that 
the British Army was orgenized on a long-term enlistment plan 
because that was thought to be the best, the Secretary said: 

I find by studying his [Col. Carleton’s] article on the subject that 

t I" e was tru The British Army to-day represents the | 

f short-ter: nlistments, and has adopted it after experience 
W I 1 which down The only reasons 
\ ! vel » at least the extent whicl 
ee 2 1 do not apply to us, namely, 
t! ‘ t Indian establishment of the Britis! 
Ar Cri n War the British term of enlist- 
m was f 12 i provision for a reserve. 

Again refer1 to Col. Carleton’s article, the Secretary said: 

I i i \ ( f the short-term enlistment system 
l ‘preser a nation that I that they have introduced 
if as far as the: n and t} they are only prevented from adopting 
it entirely because of the burcéen of their Indian service, which requires 
77,000 men, (Ibid., p, 25.) 

The Secretary of War was singularly unfortunate in his de- 
ductions from Col. Carleton’s article. <A careful reading of the 
whole article reveals the fact that there is not a paragraph nor 

sentence in it that indicates, or even suggests, that the short 
service that he was describing bears any resemblance whatever 


to the short service advocated by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff, of three years or less with the colors for all or 


nearly all soldiers except noncommissioned officers. 

With but a very few and unimportant exceptions the term of 
enlistment in the British Army is 12 years for all branches 
thereof. ‘“ Long service” and “short service” are technical 
terms, as will be shown hereinafter, the former meaning a con- 
tinuous service of 12 years with the colors and the latter mean- 
ing a servi of 12 years partly with the colors and partly in 


the reserve. Men may, and do, enlist for either of them. 
In the second paragraph of his article bearing the title of 
The short-service system” (hearing, p. 26), Carleton stated 
specifically that he proposed in the article “to deal in detail 


‘ 
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British 


TABLE No. Army—Recruits joined, by arms, with 
enlistment for s¢ with the colors, Oct. 1, 1909, to Sept. 30 
[General Annual Report on the British Army for 1910, pp. 50 
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Terms of enlistment for 
the colors. 


service with 


Arms of service. 





e | 


} 2] 3 | 6 iy re Te 
amps aw Be. ay I 
| | } | | 
1 Rave er 0100; ME GIIDR os cae ce csahscsacakeenece sada Ao kage eaten 1,55 
Short service: | 

SEE CEES oo Ci cacuneanbtancatba cows titesnelestes 172 

Caveiry of the ine. ...i...666..4-s5..- i nes me eee 

POO VOR WEENIE oss cccnuckennaines ' 889) 1,839)...... 1, 492 

Royal engineers. .............. 213 723 MO acca lecenns 

POG PRs esc ancsewseseeis 1,128 pacetee a wecutnnend - 

Infantry of the line........... weahesdaa AS SBT}... oe efocsens j 

Army service corps........... 1,017 1G cca BB). cccccjocesee 

Royal army medical corps. ...|.... OBE) 250.5% 

Army ordnance corps.........!.- f WEE a psseekeeseeaiuanes 

Total 1, 230) 5 ; 


m2to7 


serve 
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Army * 1910, p. 100.] 





nber of yur 
eI i en trans 
ferred. 
} 
oeewens 14 |j After 7 years...........- | §20 
| ‘ After 8 years...... wwe -| 10,312 
965 |! After 9 ve ‘| 138 
ones | 081 |} After 10 years. ........0-.-.! 4 
Ogre 35 || After 11 ye E 30 
|— 
WOON vane Cees 13, 804 
| 
ing Table No. 1 shows that out of a total author- 
h of 226,460 enlisted men 198,396, or ST per cent of 
belonged to organizations in which a service of from 
irs with the colors is required; that 22,085, or 10 
longed to organizations in which that service is 


rs with 





and that 6,02! 


riny sery ice corps ) 


years. 


or 
in 


3 per cent, belonged to organi- 


which service with the colors 


2 shows, for the year ending September 30, 1910, 
26,4384 recruits who joined the Army during that 
or 81 per cent of the whole number, enlisted for 
th the colors ranging from 6 to 12 years, as against 


or 19 per cent 


of the whole number, 


who enlisted 


e of 3 years or less with the colors. 
8 shows that of the 13,804 men transferred from 


the reserve during the year ending September 30, 


1.948, or 14 per cent, had served with the colors 5 
whereas 11,856, or 86 per cent, had served more 


the colors 
or more than 


It will also be seen that 10,542 
76 per cent of the whole number 


to the reserve, had served for 8 years or more with 


make it 


entirely 
afford no evidence of a disposition on the part 


clear that the British Army 


tain to favor the extension or general adoption of 
short-service system (three years or less with the 
hat advocated by the Secretary of War. 
etary of War was also unfortunate in his reference 
tice of the British Army in the matter of permitting 


zing reenlistments in that 
rein beyond the ‘normal time. 
tary said: 


or continuance in 
In this connection 


army, 


” 


also to call the attention of the committee to the very 
ilations which the British Army imposes on the right of 


ntinue service with the colors after the normal time. 
part of my suggestion was that we should only allow 
d officers and a few specially selected men to do so. 
in the British Army is even more stringent than my 
I believe that only warrant officers have the right to 
rvice with the colors. A warrant officer is a senior 
d officer corresponding with our regimental sergeant 
other cases it is a matter of discretion with the Gov- 
to that in Banning (p. 94). I just call atten- 

ww that that system is a possible one and is already 


British Army. 


gh 


(Hearings, p. 7.) 
be observed that the Secretary referred specifically 
t of the British soldier to reenlist; but 


it will 


ved that the idea conveyed to the committee by his 


th: 


ul 


it is the practice to restrict reenlistments in 


proposed by the Secretary for adoption in our serv- 


only allow 
ected men ”’ 
ention to 


eady in 


that 


the Secretary, after quoting his suggestion that 
noncommissioned 
to reenlist, specifically said: 


officers and a few 


how that that system is a possibl 


use in the British Army. 


retary or his advisers had taken pains to consult 


.ccessible official publication of the British 


t} 


Govern- 


he General Annual Report of the British Army for 


nding September 30, 1910, hereinbefore referred to, 
ve found that no such system of restricted enlist- 


y, and he 


hat proposed by him and his advisers is in force in the 
would 


thus have been saved*‘from the 


into which he fell in conveying to this committee 


1 
La system 


ence to the 


tabl 


by 


‘is already in use in the British 


e printed on pages S82 and 83 of the 
ication just referred to, showing the ‘ 


‘Terms of en- 


ranks, of the noncommissioned officers and men 
mental strength in the several arms” 
tober 1, 1910, it will be seen that of the 


of the British 


236,496 men 


| for in that table, 20,143 “sergeants, drummers, etc., 


t 


privates, and boys” 


or 


Ql 


per cent of the 


in service at the date covered by 
whole strength accounted for, 
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the Chief of Staff with 
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~~? 
\ 


ird te 


had been permitted 1 the < 
with the colors 8 

cent of the who st 

and were then servin 

the colors; and that 82,008 « 

of the whole, had been | 

complete 21 years’ serv with tl 

of a total strength of 23645 

geants, drummers, ete., cor I 
cent of the whole strength, were ser 
reenlistments that required the to 
colors, or until the mpletion of 21 y 

This table also throws much lig! 
service in the foot guard f the Bri 
that has been held up to this comn 
of the application, in the Bi ser 
tem with restricted reenlistment a 
of War and the Chief of Staff rhe t 
| streneth of 6,870 “sergeants, di 
vates, and boys” of the foot guar 
serving on October 1, 1910, under a 
21 years with the colors; th: : 4 
under a first enlistment tl red 
the colors; that 306, or 4.8 pe \ 
tension of service to complet 23 
2,220, OF 349 per cent were \ 
required 7, 8, or 9 years’ service y 
2,770, all privates, or 43.5 per ce 
serving under enlistments that requil 
the colors. 
These figures fall far short of sup] 

suggestion that the British Army has 
such system as that advocated by tl 


CORD. 


reg: » Service Will 

a service of three years for all except noncom! 
and “a few specially selected men.” It is in 
also, in this connection, that these figures do 1 
of the warrant officers, concerning whom the § 
advised this committee that he believed that 
officers have the right to extend their service 
(Hearing, p. 37.) The table printed on pag 
Report of the British Army, before cited, sl 
the officers and warrant officers that are no 
table on pages 82 and 83 of that report, fi 
foregoing statement has been compiled. 

Undoubtedly Great Britain’s controlling re 
ing in large measure her original lon rvi 
listments for 12 years, all spent continuously 
for a short-service system of enlistments fo 
to be spent with the colors and the rem 
was the desire to create and maintain s Li 
is not unlikely that if it were not for U 
Indian service, she might extend ev 
called short service, which, by the way 
is a very long service when compared \ i 
year system of enl its, or ¢ "i 
year system. But it is unbelievable t 
they might be to increase the re e, het 
fatuous enough to reduce her 1 ir a { 
bulk of which would be col | of h ti 
untrained men just drawn from civil lif Gre 
very well, and we ought to knovy t tl 
escape from a situation that would del 
ures would be the abandonment of volunt 
the resort to compulsory milita \ 

But the demands of Great Br Ind 
of her entire foreign service 
greater relatively than the de! 
foreign service upon our Army 
have been announced are carried | 
eral Annual Report of the Bi 
pages 54 and 3o, that 1 O bye 
enlisted men of that arniy, 
strength of 252,686 oflicers a 
home and 124,898, or 19) 
abroad, in the East Indi Ie 

It is also shown by a t 
The Adjutant Gener I . 
that on October 15, 11 ) I 1 
the United States Army, ¢ 7 
strength of 83,675 « fficers : f ed f 
United States, and that 24.547 off I l 
little over 20 per cent, we i t 
stations outside the continent: mits of 


that date, 


-) 


~ 


gee) 
Uped 
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However, it appears from statements recently made to this 


committee by the Secretary of War (hearings, pp. 5, 6, 7) that 
the War Department proposes to arrange for the maintenance 
of a force of approximately 11,000 men in the Philippines, 9,000 


meu in Hawaii, and 7,000 in the Canal Zone, a total of 27,000 
1 lo these should be added the 1,136 officers and men serv- 
ing in Alaska, 617 in Porto Rico, and 5,615 Philippine Scouts, 
hown by the report of The Adjutant General before referred to, 
thus making a total of 34,368 officers and enlisted men, or 41 


per cent of the total number in service, that soon will be serving 
abroad. The Philippine Scouts and the Porto Rico Regiment 
are included in the foregoing figures for the United States Army 
for the purpose of comparison with the figures for the British 
Army, which include certain colonial and Indian troops that 
are counted as a part of the strength of that army. 

If in the near future a plan is to be adopted under which 41 
per cent of our troops are to be kept on foreign service, as against 


49 per cent for the British Army, a difference of only 8 per 
cent, it is evident that the Secretary of War was in error when 
he said (hearing, p. 24) to this committee that— 

the only 1 ns which have prevented [Great Britain] from adopting 
it [short service] to at least the extent which I have advocated here 
are reasons which do not apply to us, namely, the excessive burden of 
the Indian establishment of the British Army. 


Indeed, if our expansion and entanglements abroad continue 
to grow, as they almost inevitably will, the time is not far dis- 


tant when the relative demand upon our Army for foreign 
service will be even greater than the demand upon the British 
Army for such service. 


If the plans announced by the Secretary of War in his hearing 
before the committee (hearings, pp. 5, 6, 7) for maintaining 
troops in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama and the present 
plan with regard to Alaska are carried out and maintained, 
we shall have nearly, if not quite, as urgent reasons for requir- 
ing five years’ service with the colors in the bulk of our line 
organizations as Great Britain has for requiring seven or eight 
years’ service with the colors in the bulk of the line organiza- 


tions of her army. In his hearing before this committee the 
Secretary of War expressed (p. 9) his desire or intention to 
keep men three years instead of two in the Philippines. This 


would be impossible under any three-year system of enlistments, 
because considerable time must necessarily be consumed in pre- 
paring recruits for service, transporting them to the Philippines, 
and returning them to the United States for discharge, all of 
which must be accomplished within three years if an enlistment 
term of that length is maintained. 

The proposal to require an enlisted service of three years in 








the Philippines is a strong argument for the adoption of the 
five-year system of enlistments, under which there would be 
no difficulty in establishing a three-year tour for foreign sery- 
ice, because there would be ample time in which to subject re- 
cruits to the necessary observation and preliminary training at 
home: then to send them to their destinations abroad; and then 
to bring them home after the expiration of their tours of foreign 
st 
I record of the hearing of the Secretary of War before this 
tee shows (pp. 24. 25) that he said: 
I I Adjutant General testified here to that, as I understood 
ony, namely, that the British Army was organized on a long- 
I tii t because they felt that that wa the best, and that we 
‘ 1 follow the example. I have looked that up, and I have here 
a Vv carefully prepared article by The Adjutant General for recruit- 
British At who is probably the one to‘know best about 
{ ry of that condition in Great Britain. I find by studying his 
t t that quite the reverse was true (p. 28). * * *® 
rer Ainsworth did t ite fully the situation He referred only to 
the regiments which have the burden of the Indian service. But there 
! ; led 3 ether into 13 classes or arms. Seven 
of t el \ 1 period o rvice with the colors of either 2 or 3 
‘ I i” if te 10 or 9 s, respectivel with the reserve: two 
the have | iod of 6 \ with the colo nd 6 years with the 
\ l ly five have tl f s that Gen. Ainsworth mentioned, 
of 7 \ with the « ind 5 or 4 years, respectively, with the 
1 
Il » statements are hardly fair to The Adjutant General, 
| hey convey the idea that he « pared the present and 
fo. conditions of service in the British Army and announced 
to omimitt the conclusion that the experience of that 
‘1 had led Great Britain to increase the period of service 
with the colors, and that it would be best for us to follow her 
X n this respect; also that he withheld from the com- 
mitts i rmation of importance relative to the various pe- 
riods ‘© with the colors in the British Army. The ree- 
ord of previous hearings shows (pp. 153 and 151) that what 
The Adjutant General said to the committee, and all that he 
lid to it with regard to these particular matters, was as fol- 
le Ws 
i ‘ year periods of service with the col- 
‘ is the ru in continental Europe, where military 
servi is ¢ pulso1 y to it is universal, is no argument in 
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favor of the adoption or maintenance of any such system in the United 
States or in Great Britain, where a system of voluntary enlist; { 
prevails (p. 1538). 7 ; 

The period of enlistment for all branches of the British r 
army, with a few unimportant exceptions, is 12 years, of whic 
most cases, 7 or 8 years are spent with the colors, and 5 or 4 yea; 
the reserve (p. 151). : 

The Adjutant General made no comparison between pres 
and former conditions of service in the British Army, and 
pressed no conclusion with regard to the merits or demerits 
either the “long-term” or the “short-term” service. pas 
present, of that army. And in saying that in most cases sev 
or eight years of the enlistment period in the British Army 
spent with the colors and five or four years in the reserye 
was entirely correct and withheld no information of import 
from the committee. By reference to Table No. 1, ante, it \ 
be seen that, out of a strength of 226,460 distributed the) 
among various branches of the service, 174,528, or 77 per « 
of the whole number, are distributed among organizations iy 
which seven or eight years’ service with the colors and five | 
four years in the reserve is required; that 23,868, or 11 
cent, fall to organizations in which six years’ service with 
colors and six in the reserve is required, and that only 2s\ 
or 12 per cent, as against 88 per cent that fall to organizat 
in which long service of six years or more with the colors 
required, are allowed to organizations in which short ser 
of less than six years with the colors is permitted. The 
enlisted strength of all short-term organizations, including 7 
for the foot guards, about which so much has been said to this 
committee, was too insignificant to require or to justify 
tion of those organization either individually or by classes 





Flax. 
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AOR. J... 0. OiTth, 


MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or Representratives 


” 


Wednesday, January 27, 1915. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, flax is a very im 
farm product. Recently I requested some information 
constituent concerning the culture and uses of flax, and 
I am in receipt of a valuable reply from the Bureau of | 
Industry of the United States Department of Agricultur 
taining statistics and general information of value to tl 
gaged in raising flax, and under leave granted me to ext 
remarks, I herewith present the same for printing in the kt 
The following is the letter referred to: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURR, 
SUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTR 
Washington, D. C., January 
Hon. J. M. C. Suirn, 
House of Representatives. 
Str: Your letter of January 14, addressed to the Dir 


Census Bureau, requesting information regarding the produc 


and flax tow, has been referred to this department. 
fhe principal States producing flax in this country, together 
acreage devoted to flax in each of these States during the ye 
are given in the following list: 
\ 
North Dakota_--~_-- Sealab achiigias evans idetea ici ae si aaa i 


South Dakota........ 
Montana 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Iowa 
Colorado 
Wisconsin ee 


All of the flax in the States mentioned is grown for seed on! 





flax of seed type, and not of fiber-producing strains. The stray 
and coarse and does not produce fiber suitable for fine spinni 
thermore, it is sown, harvested, and thrashed in a manner ve! 
ent from the methods of handling a crop of flax for fiber pr 
From 1,000 to 2,000 acres of flax are grown annually in th 
northwest of Port Huron, Mich., primarily for fiber produ 

flax is grown from seed of fiber types and the crop is handl 


a manner as to produce fine spinning fiber similar to that p! 
Ireland and in Russia. 

Seed-flax straw, including the seed, as it is drawn in tl 
directly from the shock, can probably be purchased in the Dak 
adjacent States at from $8 to $12 per ton. So far as I ain 

¢ 


is not placed on the market in this form at the present time, 
or six years ago several thousand tons were purchased in tl 
tion by the International Flax Twine Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 

Fiber-flax straw, including the seed, is purchased in the sh 
field or delivered at the scutching mills in eastern Michigan 
$13.50 per ton. The price of the seed flax varies with the m: 
of flaxseed and with the quality of the flax. Fiber flax bears 
smaller proportion of seed and the price varies chiefly with tl 
of the straw itself. 
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x tow prepared in the same manner as upholstering tow, suitable This report discloses the facet that during tl period 
per making, may be purchased from the tow mills in the seed-flax : at i . O eins x ag 
it $18 to $30 per ton. Flax tow composed of carding waste and tone d less than » per cent of th old 
from flax cards, suitable for making a paper board used in neither read nor write, while the illiterntes amo the “me 
trade for counters, and commonly known as heel board, is im- | jmmigration numbered about 26 per cent 
ym Europe. The ordinary price of this material heretofore How any intelligent man ean f os :. erare me 


about $30 per ton, but owing to the scarcity of flax, resulting = 3 \ 
ng of many of the flax-spinning mills, the price of this mate- | Our Nation growing out of this influx of terate f 


w from $70 to $80 per ton. — hi ee aie D more than I can understand. Oppos 
traw of the seed flax, after thrashing, may be purchased in the | 4,.:),, eho seitanetilii MOM al ; 1 ; Ae 
at from $2.50 to $4 per ton loose or about $4 to $6 per ton } tributable to preju lice, as some « { i. | : ’ 


Straw of the fiber flax is estimated to be worth from $20 to | desire to protect ourselves, our homes, ani 





. ton after rippling, thrashing, and retting. It is not placed In my support of the bill I am not t] } 
irket in this form. | ices Se acer hid ; ers 
* the mills in eastern Massachusetts engaged in the manufac- for restric tion t ( ompet tion 10 the lab 
1 board are now beginning to use flax tow from the North- | charge that foreign immigration has become | 
plement the supplies of carding waste which have been used | jndustry and is one of the chief factors in de WW 


and it is claimed that very satisfactory results are obtained | but I favor it from higher. better. and mor 
a ay I ip titl, uh hy chit i , 


resp etfully, Wm. A. TAytor, The United States is very different from othe ) 
Chief of Bureau. world. Ours is a government of and b 
make the laws and select their own agents to execute th 
Veto Message on Immigration Bill. Therefore it is important—indeed, absolutely necessary 
pS Government is to continue its existence—that our citi 
.~MTDATC r , pr Tra shall have, at least, education enough to enable them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS properly the manifold questions pertaining to our nat 
oF welfare. 


ION. HUBERT D. STEPHENS, Se ee ee en ee een Sten Sane eee Sees 
: S 


cent of the present immigration is wholly illiterate, bei uns 

OF MISSISSIPPI, to read or write any language. Of the southern L[ialians, 1 

IN THE USE OF REPRESENTATIVES than od per cent can neither read nor write; neither can 90 

ne House or Representati ’ cent of the Turks, nor 68 per cent of the Portuguese. There 
Thursday, February 4, 1915. other nationalities with a percentage nearly as great 


: While it is not contended that the ability to read and \ 
‘Ie OT EpTENYe baetienioens een ; , eae t. 1 , 
TEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, frequent refer is evidence of moral character, yet many who have give { 


: e | 
( s been made ; debate » fac i reow are | : ‘e » - 
n made in this debate to the fact that we who are subject much thought testify that there is a fairly constant 
- restricted immigration are the descendants of men who | ...).;; ss 1 +] aos “igs 
s . si relation between illite! cy, the standard of livin rf 
in across the seas, and it is argued that because for- migrant. hia tendency to crit ind | 
‘— : ° ° mle ’ Ss LC y LLM |{ 

ely ind descendants of foreigners have built up this great 7 


] f : ; to congregate in the slums of the cities instead of n 
vr or ° eu "‘eALle ys aele . . 
is wrong to turn other foreigners back from our settle new parts of the count and | 


ke thi — , politically and socially and to »any but t 
. make s argume or oe Wort: L = 
make this argument overlook a very important in the country. 


only since 1820 that a record has been kept by the | If this be true, then the literacy test would out 
showing the number of immigrants that have come | numbers who are dangerous, undesirable. and 


untry : 
Sey though it may prevent the coming of some w " i 


roti ae 
good citizens. 


ition of the records shows that a material change | 
vier of the immigration has taken place. Writers | We spend millions of dolla 
rjc ela sity immigration as old and “new,” | ond Navy in erder to be prepare 
ss being those who came before 1883 and the sec-| tne other nations of the world if w 
veing those who have come since. not been nearly so careful to prot 
| invading hosts of illiter 


ts from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Belgium, | 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and | 


ry, 
1 
LLL VE 


’ 





: 1 : We also spend millions annually 1 the « ed 
nds en 1S ary sreely » "Ss ‘ss lmos , ¢ 1 \ 
s comprise, very ees ee tare ees Almost | why? B se we helleve that edu on i ) 
f the immigrants who came before 1885 » from : 1 
i i I W ( ne berore cume tron | bave allowed the illiterat: of other nat 
s . ‘ } and add to the sum total of t \ ‘ 3 , 
at date the character of immigration has almost | If ist 7 | fe +} ( 
. es | Ioti e be one ol 1h ‘ ] in ; 
ed, and we find that nearly 90 per cert of it ment. and one v de} { f I 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Bulgaria, | ries  pavonk shonta obi on eae 
Portugal, Poland, Spain, Sy ria, and furkey, foreigner, above the age of 16 
Se eee to hee oe ere taken from the shall be able io read u i { 
Commissioner General of Immigration, which show | oxeent ht Ey 
1: : | \ i i ~ il dit Ie ‘ il | 
! er Cel illiternates yy TNO! ‘ So indicis Tw « ‘ ’ 
and per cent of illiterates from 1899 to 1909, inelu | Belgium, Ireland, Germany l 
| 4 ' 
| better ¢ ss of 1n I g { 
| 1 
T percent: t vy is I ( 
Nun f | 1 wer than i e | l 
I > ove I { ; } \ | ti} 
ates ve the age of 14 rs y l 
ps | learn to read and write \ { 
2, 657 1.1] in the cities, they | 1 f 
] ti } 
at { 1 : not nlv to equire h \ 1 ] 1 y 
5.1 » ecetch the true spirit 1 to « : 
1,095 blican institutions. 
) The old immigration ¢ » | yh red 
aS kcheeeee Se Olas ee oe .4| obtain homes; they were wi iz to | 
Nea Gee rhe ae Sees ee 191 7} dangers, to spend and be spent in 1 effort l 
idtnte cbkveacenedbends eke 15,191 2.0 | Z ‘es 
Bune deere 18,404 04.1 | nation; but it is not so with the new \ 
M SORES AE io resta Rania ge hom at 80, 854 11.8 | them come here for what they may 
abi Staal ahaha oe 6.4] way. This is shown by the fact 
LOT? ! 1 2i0 so. 4 a ° sacl 1 1 
ele 170’ 513 979 | bring theil fan Ss l tl 
Sa ote7 14,395 25.7 | them in the old co 
Rapes 1: : 11.4) native lands. During a1 > 
14 0) 48.8 sent to foreign C UntTI¢ 
ooas 12, 603 4 residing here, thus t: i i 
angees . bien 499 ( 2 that ought to hay he r kke é 
a itt eae . eeccececece rt ae ons The imD igrants 7 e 4) L t | yr 
betes a ect a Cae here a 113.931 51.0| of the Bureau of I igration, D l lo \ 
$606 hebeRbaS etn debedd <6 nReRee nae shed ink 41.000 14. ¢ over S2Z COO AMO GOO TO ¢ | thelr own 
OSes Chats Reg hes Reece eUehesas alebaemondaene 12, 954 22.1 6 aa,“ » hoa eat and an nni | s +} 
SAS HNCli Serpe 12’ 459 541 | Quently they have been a great a Md an unjust bure 
ite dbs és ciate dahl ais ee 15, 408 58.9 | honest | ; el ud tl c I i N \ 





wealth. 
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| e become a burd ndustry and one of the The perpetuity of our Government and its institutions 4d, 
2 in de ssing w s I do not doubt; but I want | upon the character and ideals of its citizenship. If that . t 
1 » the proposition that the illiterates should be} ship is of base character and low ideals of life, then wi : 
‘ i of the effect of illiteracy on our institutions. | foundations of government be base and low. There wil] I 
‘ I do not now recall who it was, has splendidly | change of political ideals just in proportion to the raci I 
the proposition that the true foundations of democracy | position of our citizenship. , 
the character of the people themselve that is, of the It is argued that we are able to assimilate this large f § 
als who constitute the democracy. These are: element, and that it will be converted into good Amerie: : 
t. Intelligence, the power to weigh evidence and draw} zens. In a measure this has been true in the past. But t 
ind conclusions based on adequate information. is a limit to all things. The human system is able to tak: { 
Second. Manliness—that which the Romans called virility, | it a certain amount of strychnine and not be hurt by it 
d which, at bottom, i igni self-res { f-control, and | larger dose will cause death. So it is with the body 
that self-a rtion and , encroachment which marks there may come a time when it will be killed by an « 
th wl knowing their rights, dare maintain them; and | of immigration. 
Third. The capacity for cooperation—that willingness and The danger to the Nation does not come from the an 
! to organize, to work together for a common interest | or from the man who takes human life, but it consists i 
and d a common destiny, a capacity which we variously insidious influences that grow out of a failure to und V 
( iS patriotism, public spirit, or self-government. | the principles of free government and a consequent dis! ' 
Iiundreds of thousands of foreigners come into our country | for them. 
‘ year who have no clear grasp of these foundations of | We are gradually drifting away from the old land 
: . > } . ‘ ‘ . : 
‘ racy; mal of them have never even dreamed that such | the fathers, and it results largely from immigration, b 
| eS exi Such are entirely alien to our character, insti- | large number of these foreigners are ignorant of the 
tution and instincts. mental, moral, and political truths underlying our Gove: 
We believe in “law without despotism, liberty without license, | and because their ethical and religious ideas are fundam 
religion without fanaticism.” What do they know or care for different. 
these thi » They ean have no active sympathy with the The history of our Nation has been a glorious one; \ 
efforts directed toward progress and the uplifting of mankind. | look upon it with pride, while the nations of the earth \ 
Appeals for the eultivation of the finer side of their natures are | With wonder and amazement. But we must remem! 
n derstood or go unheeded. Republic, which has developed such splendid proportion 
It is well to remember the warning sounded by Thomas | formed by men who were possessed of moral as well as p! 
I ey Aldrich in his poem entitled “ Unguarded Gates ” courage, strength of character, and withal breadth of mi 
1 a Si ' it is to live, it must be supported and upheld by men 
Vik oO n in ung ded tand our gz , ® o . * ® ~e: ° 
kad throneh thew vrcusen & wild, another Wace | kind. So, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, believing 
Men the Volgar and the Tartar steppes that it is an effort to preserve the integrity of American | 
heat 38 figures of the Hoang-H American civilization, and American institutions. 
Ma 1, Scythian, 7 ton, Celt, and Slav 
Flyit the Old World’s poverty and rn -———————$_—__-—_ — 
I} bringil Ww them unknowr Is rite e » : : 1 
I tiger pa 1s, here to str t! ( Apportionment of Representatives in Congress Among the 
It et and a vha tr ' he . 1 r ; ‘ 
a of au aia tas aaa oe : Several States Under the Thirteenth Census. 
\ if nee the lower of 1} ‘ } ae 
( ‘ 7 ‘ ] x rrny TOY T 5 , ro 
Oo , White Goddess! Is it well EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
fold sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of fat OF 
Lift the downtrodden, but with the hand of steel = = IDMN yr miyrT WY 
mt » to th sacre rtals come 4 4 
ae wale Oe cece, ee os HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 
Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
And trampled in the dust For so of old 
cel eee ee ee ee In tHe House or Representatives, 
1 wher ot ic wsars oo 
fhe lean wolf unmolested made her lair. Tuesday, February 2, 1915. 
Fe ek eee duty to mankind everywhere, that we should Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to direct the 
: l CVE < effort to uplift the men of every n went I admit. tion of the Members of the House to a bill—H. R. 20737 
oe rae a. : 2 an that we should wreck yo VER OF ys I had the privilege of introducing January 9. 
tio 1dee © Frentest coo that ve ns § a *s . i . wae ey $17 
ow e Ine EYORLEEL gO d that w oS ee a thy : I think it might fairly be termed a bill for the eman 
our MID lC ve T Sho oO oO T ’ ror ii ££ e 1 : } . 
Se ee t show forth to Pages ss a of Members of Congress. It certainly may be called a bil! | 
. blessings of life—the a life, liberty, a viding for the emancipation and enfranchisement of mil s 
( 11] yf ) ines are to a yuk alone ‘ “eCQ . ie . ss 2 ae ‘ s 
Of MADD ReES are be f } Hone Im a Free!) yn the bill itself it is described as one “to give to an; 
ry and | oe stitute = If future history | entitled to at least three Representatives in Congress tl 
) 1 nother of » ions ft > a j a} ° . * ” > 
rd i ther of the nations that lived for a time | jege of electing them by proportional representation.” 1 
went down to wreck and ruin it will be a sad ending | pefore going further, it would be well to allow the Dill 
I ( e gle is Republi , and it will set back the cause of for itself. I+ follows: 
liber id free government for many centuries. H. I 1 1 4 of tt 
] ( ] vith the idea th: asa MObristia Ta tiny A bill (Hl. R. 20737) amending sections 3 and 4 o 1e act of A 
; oe : , with the it ua that, a F Christian Nation, 1911, entitled “An act for the apportionment of Represent 
s our duty to let low-bred, uneducated, uninte ent foreign- Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Ce 
¢ vy 1 ord that we may Christianize them and as to give any State entitled to at least three Represent 
* Cen on ha et xi -_ PF plactine ha , “nT “tiona) 7 
) } her of ci tion if by so doing we — the privilege of electing them by proportional r 
. ms : 1 InsUtutions, our Be it enacted, etc., That instead of being restricted to the 
OW Ms Cl | prescribed in the act of August 8, 1911, entitled “‘An act for t 
Is th shne is | judi s in I do not | tionment of Representatives in Congress among the several Sta 
t} « the Thirteenth Census,” any State entitled to three or mort 
. . sentatives in Congress may, if its legislature so prescribe, 
( ri .. W very jae i ( yr 1 himself in Representatives in Congress by proportional representation. ‘ 
word SEC That where the Representatives are elected by proport 
resentation, if the State is not entitled to more than nine Re] 
t n i eth not tor his own 1 ( is worst n an | tives, they shall be nominated and elected by the State at lar: 
it permits its institutions to be endangered by | State is entitled to more than nine Representatives, they may, 
that I oved | I in Christian than | option of the State, be nominated and elected by the State at 
; : } by disricts, each of which shall be composed of a contiguous : 
! d e 1 of the United States | pact territory and shall be entitled to the number of Repr 
nt il i Lol { the distress | that as nearly as practicable is in proportion to the numb« 
nd th have no right to carry | inhabitants. Each of such districts shall be so composed t 
1 yond th t wi American institutions, | entitled to at least five Representatives. ‘he districts of a St ‘ 
t the } s ird of living are | be determined in the manner provided by the laws of the State, t 
} peril, | Sec. 3. That the election of Representatives by proportiona ] 
} duty to charity and humanity is to make this great ex- | sentation shall be subject to the following regulations: . 
periment ere of fre laws and educated labor the most triumphant SubpsectTion A, The election shall be by ballot, which shall 
s that n possibly be attained. the names of the candidates for Representatives in lists, each « 
I his way we shall do far more for Europe than by allowing its | lists may contain any number of names from one up to the ful 
d its vast stagnant reservoirs of degraded peasantry to be | of Representatives to be chosen in the State or in the district 
ff upon our soil, case may be, 






























































































- | 
. : eaae | ‘ os i 
B. I. Any group of electors, re to such oo as | small and compact bodies, which in n ny congress inl dist 
iy impose, may nominate one of the aforesaid lists, but no | : » halance yon 7 ws eles. sac. eentinl 1 is 
t take part in the nomination of more than one list. control the ba ance of power, id in doing practically aol 
: State shall have the option of permitting the use of party | hate both the majority and the minority. I have in mind a « 
; lems in connect with the afor said lists, and may | jn point. In a certain district the Repub s have a nor 
| primary tor the selection of candidates of a group ol | majority of approximately 1.200. I both the Re ib nD 
’ Cc. On the election ballots the several lists of candidates | and the Democratic Party there Is a 81 | 
‘ ted in an orde o. rmined by the aoe ae arte by | tionists, not party Prohibitionists, but be pI 
me the candidates on each list sha ve printed in the | ;; tow hha Ronnhiicans ¢ a ; 
ord ‘ the surnames, and each name shall be followed by | tion policy. rhe Repub : aus ms : ; ‘ 
{ ’s home address. fhe name of a candidate shall not be | holding these, nor can the Democrats \ 
{ tl allot unless he has previously filed — the election | can gain over the prohibition element, l 
written acceptance of the nomination over his own signa- . “ols » alectio af » total the 
of the portion of the ballot devoted to Representatives | COntrol the election. Yet in the total vote t 
ill b ubstantially as follows: represent a negligible fraction. Under tl a 
FOR REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS, tail wags the dog. Phe tly on the cart whee 
wntore round. 
(X) opposite the name of one candidate only for whom This is not representative government; it 5 not 
(If the candidate you vote for is found to be elected government; it is government by the minority, and often by 1 
y vote, or if he is found to have too few votes to be elected | alles mority ) cases it reso s itself 
\ ‘ yote will be counted for some other candidate on the same | smallest marin rity, In aay 7 = . - = a 
ernment of fanatics and impracticals. 
rk more than one name, If you spoil this ballot, tear it I think I am not shooting much above the mark in savi | 
return it to the election officer in charge of the ballots, | most Members of this House are in constant and mortal fear of 
ther from him. wwe 4 : I ‘ nsta an ‘ r of 
List 2 List 3 this balance of power, our southern friends not less than 
ney eee friends in the North, for the balance of power feared by the 
j ; gre a ; ow af ; ; ; Sa ae 
ern Member is his own party, exerting itself as effectively in 
[Home address. ] | | {Home address.] | » in S ( party ‘ el or efi ely i 
pi tee ce | pe tee the primary as the same balance of power operates in the el 
| | — ee tions at the North. If Members will be honest with themselves 
| a re i " a they will admit that they feel the necessity of paying constan 
Dane), Bae ee ee Oe ee See ee eee court to this balance of power. For every thought they give to 
= + a - the great body of the constituency they represent they give ten 
| H nego peers —_ M. ste Named pen cne th es thoughts, or perhaps a hundred thoughts, to that shifting and 
| “ “ “ ‘ | capricious element which is blown about by every political 
ie eee Pec cicaecacetenns breeze and which judges a man not by the sum of his record, not 
| or a ‘“ BR 4 “a. ie a by his fidelity to principle, not by his industry, not by his seru 
} } o ' 
} Mies vdswsanxiaees | De ate el | ulous regard for the pledges he has taken, but by some Hated 
i To £8 om 5 a ee act, by some word said or vote recorded to which that « ment 
| U. | ean not subscribe 
| The act in question may meet the high approval of a maj 
: of his constituents; the word may have been the very one « 
pected and desired by 95 per cent of the electors whose comm 
sion he holds; the vote may have been in accordance with th 
express or implied instructions; yet the 5 per cent, holding tl! 
: - balance of power in the election or at the primary, may thro 
rhe following method shall be used in determining which him to the wolves. 
mp se ‘ft lidat tl list shall t This is almost certain to happen to many Members now on 
marked for candidates on more than one list sha 0 ea aga res P ‘ir votes prohibition a1 iffr 
the count of the vote for Representatives in Congress. this floor as a result of their vote on | ribitic and tt 
d for more than one candidate on a single list, but not | It has happened to more than ene as a result of their votes on 
on more than one list, shall be counted as a vote for the } canal tolls and the tariff. Yet if they could go or could have 
not be counted in determining the preference for any ] ome : ¢ +} : . -ecar 
idate on that list; the aggregate of such votes and the | 80He to the people on th broad basis of their general record 
individual candidate on the same list constitute the | they might have been or they might be secure in the result. If 
tes for the list. | is oly-when a few malcontents are in ntrol of the balance of 
I ber of valid votes cast shall be divided by the num- a, that an honorable career may be cut sh and great 
ntatives to be elected and the quotient shall be the} howe! lat al es — an . ca agi hag =~ 
| talents and great industry denied to the set e of ount? 
r of full constituencies contained in the total number Our system is supposed to be repre { iv ] evervone 
ra list shall be the number of candidates on that list | ,. ae wag ee asia va i , 5 eas wv 
ted on the first assignment of seats. knows that it is not truly so. Wh u r'¢ | w it } nere Tor 
first assignment of seats the remaining seats, if any, j} a Democrat in Vermont or for a Republican in Texas rhere 
| as follows: The total number of valid votes for each | gre Democrats in Vermont, as there are Rey in Texas, 
vided by the number of seats already assigned to such but thev are as utterly denied representati rreat body 
nd to the list showing the largest quotient shall be | VUE They are as utter), ee te eee ee See ” 
lditi mal seat. If two or more lists show the same | as lif they did not exist. rhey deed go thi Py the for ot 
ief election official of the State or district, as the case | exercising their citizenship. They vote for Isr for ( 
cide the tie by lot. This procedure shall be repeated pe B ‘or all the good tl oir } ] j — 1 
have been assigned. | STESS. put for all the £00 nana ie eee a Te 
lates to be declared elected from any list shall be those for them representation here t ey \ P d S stull ‘ 
gest number of votes on that list. into rat holes or chuck them into the ki ‘ ‘ 
to any vacancy that shall occur in the delegation of “ie . : r r i] { 
: . 7 : » l ose § yemocrat serye In Ve | to 
n Congress from any State or district, as the case may | only by il p ae se 1 De sr . hectic liheds ‘ 
cted its Representatives by proportional representation | the Republicans in that Sta , to a larger repres 
ns of this act, the chief election official of the State or | Hlouse than they would otherwise ge B th Ly 
( may be, shall appoint, to fill out the unexpired | ,,,; ‘ cand : +) tialit he ‘ 
A. J ’ : Ht, , @ as well be dead in actuality s they re polit 
lidate from the list on which the vacating Representa- might Just oe ; ‘ x ’ = : 1 s 
ited who of all the unelected candidates on that list | for all the good they can ae the polls the sal — 
ig t number of votes. true as to Republicans in Texas 
t all laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby I sincerely hope that in mentioning Texas none of \ | 
; ‘ ; Senate and good friends from that State will take offen | 5 
: noticed that its provisions are purely permissive. | not one of them that I feel could be spared fron House 
d resort to proportional representation unless it | ~hey are all men of ability and courage: they are lk s in 
ed. If our southern friends have a fear of break- | this body: we all love them: we know their wo we appre 
solidarity which has so long been maintained, that | ¢jate the splendid talent they contribute of le 
, fair, They are not asked to adopt an idea which | tion and to party direction. It is with no invidiou tent that 
il reasons may be objectionable. this great empire of the Southwest has b ned in this 
e if that in my own State of Pennsylvania a good | connection. Only to point l has re e to it been 
e people may be expected to incline favorably toward | made. Yet it is fancied that ey the Slaydens and the Ga 
; Ol so essentially fair. You see it does not involve | ners, the Callaways and the Burgesses, the Henrys and th 
7 ing away from anybody who is justly entitled to it. | Greggs, the Bealls and the Dieses, the Hardys d the Gar 
: m is one of simple square dealing. It would, of | retts, the Buchanans, and all the rest of th brilliant dele 
the gerrymander out of business. It would open up | tion will agree with me that the dis ‘hisement of r r 
son pens. It would largely destroy the influence of | moré than one-fourth of the electors in Texas is not quite f 
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In a table which T shall ask to accompany this bill will be CONGRESSIONAL FLECTION OF 1914—continued. 
found an analysis of the returns for the congressional election | Results under the present system of election, etc. —Continued 
of 1914 in 19 States, showing results under the present system | a en ~ . - _ : 
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{ | 7 ¥ 2 
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in fact have been elected by that party if the proportional syst 
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) by the Bailey bill (H. R. 20737) had been 
the State as one district. If the proportional 
been in use and applied to the State as divided 
‘ce districts—a method permitted by the 


been approximately the same. 





bill— 


have 


Ly be pointed out that in these 19 States, which | 
as, Colorado, 


Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Ohio, 


Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, 
ska, North Carolina, 


South Dakota, and Washington, the Democrats 


rtional system would have gained 23 and lost 
°-9. The Republicans would have gained 12 and 
16. The Progressives would have gained 
The Socialists would have gained 
bition vote was so small that it 


The Prohki 


o nothing. 
he proportional system would open political prison | 
iow entomb minorities, while it would emancipate 
ves wholly or in large 
ry and irresponsible minorities holding the balance 
1d while it would give us real and not pretended 


measure from enslavement 


government, I think it would do something 
this. I think it would give us a higher type 
perhaps not in mental strength or patriotic 
freedom of action, in moral fiber, in special 
1 those higher attributes of statesmanship which 
ssible of development under a system where the 
must play the sycophant, where he must set his 
catch every vagrant breeze, where he must 
mpromise, where he must suppress and deny, 
at every turn subordinate conviction to ex- 


where if he hopes to succeed and to keep his | 
play the courtier to office seekers and lend an | 
to special interests holding the balauce of power. 


may be of one sort or another. They may 
; or the little red schoolhouse. 

sect or some secret order. They may be 
et and purpose as men are in their 
its functions. It all amounts to the same. 
ya congressional career 
h all the arts which that term suggests, than 
more as a timeserver and a tidewaiter than as 
worker toward large ends for the general good. 
es not “do something” for his district under 
‘mis lost, no matter what his achievements may 
t they may promise to be as a constructive le; 
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be played unde xisting rules. They do not 
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re guiltless of any knowledge of “ practical 

have no nimbleness in shifting from one foot to 
patronage they are blunderers and 
] ] 1 


e probably devoted so much tin 
much conscience to the study of the 


it they have not even heard of the purely local 





vulse Podunk and inflame Shakerag to the 
And so they make little, if any, progress if | 
i the field of p ics. The man who knows 
has tl ft of appealing the latest whim or 
vho « ies off ie prize. And he g ‘| 
| se he ha tood r any great idea, 
med any large ’ | he | 
| > Ti voice < f thie he | 
render that voice unin r it 
! my Is where on } Sy 
Da » of pow in be he d. 

cine that the proposed system is un- 

per to say that it is in practical and ap- 
operation in a number of countries, notably 
Switzerland, Denmark, the Union of South 

il parts of Germany. The senate of 

me rule act, will be chosen under the pro- 

ies Bryce, former ambassador of Great 


(i States, having been among its supporters. 


the | 1 Senate thus testifies regarding 
4} : now no p tieal group of anv im- 
} f \oSing to suppress or even curtail 


must do so more as a } 
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views of | 
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Sir John MeCall, agent gen 
We have demonstrated the « 
It has come to stay. 


Deputy Speaker Talberg, of 


Parliament, adds his voice to 
It has * * *® 
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Prime Minister Lindman, « 


a great step forward in 


All the parties * * * appe 
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muarkets of the United States the establishment of the grades 
would be purely academic and of little value to the country. 
This probably accounts for the fact that although this au- 
thority has existed for some years grades have not been deter- 
miined or established in any of the grains except corn. This 
bill will require the speeding up by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the grading and standardization of corn, wheat, oats, and 
other grains. Vitality will be given to that grading and stand- 


aurdization by requiring the inspection in the great markets of | 
the United States of the various grains. ‘This inspection will | 


be carried out through a recognition of these grades and stand- 
erds so established. Uniform grades and standards of the 
important grains which are produced in one part of the 
country and transported to other parts are almost as impor- 
tant as the standardization of coins used as mediums of ex- 
change. The largest value of this standardization is not to the 
large handler of grain, although to him it will be of consider- 
ble value, but it is designed largely for the producer and the 
small handler. The large dealer in grain heretofore has, from 
his commanding view of the general markets, understood what 
the statement of various grades in the several different parts 
of the United States and foreign countries meant. He knew 
the difference between grades recognized generally for inter- 


state shipment and also grades intended for foreign export or | 


our own importation, but this the small dealer and producer did 
hat renerally know. 

One of the largest considerations in all commerce designed 
to be fair between purchaser and seller is that, approximately 
speaking, the information of the one as to quality and condi- 
tion, represented in certain commercial language, is equal to 
that of the other. With the varying standards throughout the 
country this was impossible, and of course the advantage would 
ie with the heavy handler rather than small dealer, just as in 
years gone by the large dealers in money and coin of the 
nations had a great advantage over the man whose energies 
were spent in earning a coin rather than discrimination between 
superior and inferior coins. 

fhe subcommittee of the Committee of Agriculture, which 
sat during the heated period of 1914 for weeks and took evi- 
dence to establish a basis for this bill, consisted of Representa- 
tives Moss of Indiana, Rusrey of Missouri, DooLitTLe of Kansas, 
HIAUGEN of Iowa, and SLOAN of Nebraska. Witnesses were heard 
from various parts of the United States, representing the pro- 
ducer, small dealers, bourds of trade, large elevator men, and 
exporters. 

‘here was little disagreement arising over the advisability 
of standardization of grain grades and the desirability of a sys- 
fem of inspection for the enforcement of such grades and stand- 
ards in interstate commerce. In the shifting of grain in this 
country, of that which is sold more than one-half leaves the 
States in which it is produced, so that the system which will be 
followed in the disposition of one-half or more of the market 
grain of this country is liable to control, or at least inffuence, the 
price to a large extent of that which is sold in intrastate. 

At the outset there was a difference of opinion as to whether 
we should have United States Government supervision of grain 
grading in the United States or whether we should have 
Government inspection. The difference between these views 

ounted to this: Government supervision provided for the 
United States Government issuing licenses to persons in the 
sreat markets to inspect interstate and foreign grain commerce, 
while Government inspection meant that the Government should 
appoint inspectors who would be beholding to governmental au- 
thority entirely and should be paid out of Government funds 
or fees arising out of inspections made by governmental ap- 
pointees. Under the supervision system the Government merely 
licenses, and does not have anything to do with paying the in- 
spectors. I was among those who favored Government inspec- 
tion, and in my opinion Government inspection will be ulti- 
mately adopted. But after full consideration and some debate 
I bowed to the will of the majority and sought to aid in making 
as strong a supervision bill as possible, being willing to await 
the results of a few years’ experience to determine the ad- 
visability of greater Government activity and control in this 


Perhaps the sharpest point of difference between those whose | 


testimony we heard there was along the lines of difference be- 
tween the interstate dealers in grain and those who export 
vain. Uniformity in grading and the designations of grades 
was of course necessary. The seaboard dealers asked to be per- 
mitted to have a different standard from those who dealt be- 
tween the States. It developed in the evidence that the reason 
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chasing grains at certain low designated standards and 
ping them to foreign countries under a higher designatioy 
for instance, wheat or corn purchased as No. 8 from the { 


i 
ers and small dealers would be exported as No. 2, which 


course, was to the disadvantage of the original producer o{ 
grain or to the small dealer who first shipped it. As the 


| mate consumer in foreign countries would be measuring 





! 


} 





farmers’ No. 3 and No. 2 and giving it a different basis of 
from what the farmer was obliged to recognize in his orice 
sales, the committee wisely agreed that American grades 
ignated by numerals, a monopoly of which this bill takes, s 
mean the same in the small stations throughout the grai 
and in Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston. 
delphia, Liverpool, Bordeaux, and Constantinople. 

The denial of this double standard by the commit! 
framing this bill is the real basis of the complaint of the 
stituents of my friend, Mr. Moorr, of Pennsylvania. 

If the purpose of this bill be carried out, the man who 
wheat or corn in the Northwest can read his market 
and can measure up No. 2 corn or wheat in his bin agains 
quoted grades of the same cereais in every quoted mai 
the globe. 

The producer and the small dealer, whether it be in 
or in other classes of commerce, is usually disadvantage) 
the fact that his information is not so accurate and « 
as that of the larger operators. Endow him with equa 
mation, which this bill to an extent attempts, and the 
cap which he has borne will have been in part removed 

Grain grading in this way has become of perhaps m 
phatic demand during the last year, owing to the fact t! 
duty has been removed from most of the American grains 
cially corn, which in large quantities is being import: 
this country. It developed upon the hearings, by overy 
and uncontradicted evidence, that the importation of cor 
this country recently from Argentina has reduced the priv 
that cereal on our markets from 10 to 15 cents a bus 
the American farmer, under our new order of things. 
pelled to compete with the farmer of Argentina, it is im) 
that the corn imported—the same would be true o! 
grain—should be graded by some public representative, s 
the market would establish the real quality and value 
competing imported article, instead of leaving it to t) 
construction of men engaged, for political or other ress 
decrying the amount imported or the relative value 
foreign grain which must be met and competed with 
American markets. 

I am quite convinced that the bill itself, with such 
tions as it carries, but with such good purpose as it be 
the fact that it furnishes the basis for what is expe 
be complete governmental supervision, will pass and 
benefit to the grain producers ard grain trade of the | 
States. [Applause.] 
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The Late Representative Bremner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


Y rN 3.2 7 > 7 Si o> 

HON. J. THOMPSON BAKER, 

OF NEW JERSEY, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, January 24, 1915, 

On House resolution 711, paying tributes to the memory 
Robert G. BREMNER, late a Member of this House from the 
New Jersey. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, Ropert GUNN BREMNER 
dividuality, force, and character. He could do things, 
much as other men might evade the onus of effort, so mt 
more he would engage in the struggle that intervenes 
being common and uncommon. 

His work shows what possibilities lie in the bares 
tunity, for he was borne down for years by the torn 
wasting physical pain and had no auxiliaries beyond |! 
personality. ; 

His joyous countenance gave no sign of the sufferi 
racked his body. He was a conqueror. His great spi! 
will triumphed over as many obstacles as ever beset | 
of any man, and his loss is a large subtraction from thi 


for such a request was that for years exporters had been pur- | of the world. 
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Government Ownership. | If a business pays large dividends, lil 
. | are told that the Gove hould enté ‘i 14 
sn aia Sea a a ‘ ITA i losing business, like railroading in A \ e Go 
by XK TENSION Ok REMARKS ment sheuld take it ove 
oF *Centiemen, we ire no or r trid 
Y Y ( v° Ei | direction of socialism What is 
) ‘ . J O i N N ‘ G A R N iD R ’ Llow will business fare and how w \ | 
OF TEXAS, Sam pays the men and manages the b 3 of 
ough politicians ected b » Neo 
Ix tue House or Representatives, ‘natiewie sei C st, 7 t , 
Tue sday, Fe bruary >, 1915, the ] roprie tor of bus Ss Congress w ( 
} has done in the past. It will go right 
NER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted tO ME} poisine the pay of every « ee ¢ ; , 
remarks in the Recorp I include a speech by Hon. | yojine new ‘Det sions: add the retis io 
11 before the Merchants and Manufacturers’ ASSO- | to every organized d d that de 1 l 
Baltimore recently . a will give you a f oncrete examples 
WASHINGTON, January 30. may expect when Congress be ; 
Dins in his recent speech before the Merchants | army of G re love 
cturers’ Association in Baltimore took occasion to : 
he trend of events toward Government owner- 
arks in full were as follows: rake as a start the n ep 
reholders with me in this great enterprise calied | eriment, which rec 3 fre ( 
i venture to direct your attention to some of our | standing army of any Euro l ( 
in congressional parlance, to resolve the body | gress si is in b 1 of 
of the whole for the consideration of the state | not halt when they have been ven ‘ | 
placently hands 01 ! t L ( | 
onfess that I am moved to this discussion by | Th ntry wit | 
ou may be brought to see certain public ques- | woed pension 
thereby join me in furthering what I conceive | Then « 
good army ~ ‘ 
ufacturers and merchants of this great metropo- | ] i 
the slightest doubt that your true interests | a 1 1S96, 1 | ( 
United States are in perfect accord with the | h: every I 
f every farmer and laborer of the district which | cei a lent 
‘to represent in Congress. To my mind, ‘ what l i Cat 
bee is good for the whole hive. Men of large | fr ils cal 
of small affairs are essential complements to | Si y, b C I l t 
1 neither can long escape those general injuries | s standing rl 
other J } wer. 
nt student of current affairs, I give it to you | e otl () 
n that all classes of men, from the richest to | ia 
ill — of the Union, are suffering and are | to be eflicient his pay all stop, but thie \\ 
| > Ere mm an overproduction of Inws. Not] ington are crowded with mx ind ) 
re 1 ground out at Washington. Almost] earn their salaries. "] e they ! 
ire working overtime gri ut legis- | public opinion will not allow it 
‘So mu for Unele Sam pay r low do 
REFORMERS ARE FI ING THE COUNTRY, rol a bu MSnneS \ sing] :, ' é 5 
cleat iSight iLO I generous old it] l 
and the country are simply teeming with so-| He is rich in timber resoure¢ n fact eX 
» reformers. All of these uplifters are active; | obyner of stumpage in the world i 
re honest, and some of them are intelligent. They | off from ti i W 1 su] 
ut a tablespoonful of salts is good for constipa- | proceeds would find the \ to tl Creas | 
iat perfectly rational premise they have ex-] army of hie! aried en t Oe f 
to the conclusion that a bushel of salts would | take in enough from th e 
e human family ‘ healthy, wealthy, and = and ¢ ore taxes for th 
ima gination the horse that does not run aw: the business 
balky, and the legislator who hesitates to ae. 
nt landmarks is a reactionary. They are to be | 
political party, and their schemes for aboi oe i There are other cases I na ¥ 
W d hastening the millenium by statute are  raih Lin Alask | 
the stars of the apenas They seem de eenianel oil wells there w ( 
¢ human family in plaster of Paris to prevent the “It is an old saying, but , C ¢ \ | 
es and the elatailae on wuioun is nobody's business. ( ri 
! had the time to detail to you the oa and | the idea prevails in all les tl tl ( 
of this new school of thought—or, rather, | ment should be liberal with t » who w ( 
The rural carrier mal wice as 1] st f ? 
ring you I venture to point out one of their | Whom he delivers the mai L half 
that of Government ownership. | half the investi Upon it b ( 
the Government to own and operate everything ment conductor in Al ka receive 
t farm in Maryland to a railway system in “Tf Congress can not now s he dl 
are bills pending in Congress for Government earriers, how will it be abl » { 
“il mines, radium mines, farmhouses, armor- | Government railway emplo; G ( 
l other properties and activities too numerous |} ernment telephone operato! If l ‘ 
the mails in safety along ! 
SHIP ASKED BY MEN ON EVERY SIDE, | life nsurance, what will be tl ( ! 
Pp master General and the present one have | who brave the sea, and G ! 
» Congress the Government ownership of tele- | bitter cold in frozen Al i ( 
ione lines. The Secretary of the Navy has ree- | demands of Government 1 \ 
( cress the Government ownership of oil wells | be eloquence for you! Phe ‘ 
Che Secretary of the Treasury has recommended | a conductor and the S 
t ownership of ships of commerce. And so on | know how to get a job 
ntil every reformer has been heard from and without earning if, and 
d every human activity has been tendered to} will also find a way to ‘ , 


of common ownership. | able to stay on the 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Wi OWNERSHIP WILL CALL FOR, 

Government ownership of one thing in one place calls for 
Government ownership of other things in other places. Of 
what e is a Government railroad in Alaska unless there is | 
freight to haul; therefore the Government must develop the | 
coal mines. Of what use are Government ships without car- 
soes; therefore the Government must assemble them. Of what 


se are Government oil wells and refineries without pipe lines; 
therefore the Government must build them. Thus the activities 
of Government ownership breed like in the sun, and 
there is no place to stop short of socialism, where the individual 

lost in a inertia and governinent becomes 
the master 


‘T hold 


insects 


Is mass of 
of all. 

to the faith of the 
best which governs least. I would leave the individual free 
and make the government his servant. I would give all men 
aun equal chance in the race of life, without hobbling the feet of 
energy to await the approach of sloth, 

“And that brings me to an important question which I wish 
to address to you. Indeed, if I had not wanted to propound this 
vital question to you I would not be here to-night. 

“What are you doing to combat these false doctrines? 

“What steps have you taken, what steps are you taking, to 
arrest the frenzy of the times? Are you doing your full duty as 
citizens of this free Government? I have but hinted in the most 
veneral way at these evils which assault the very foundations of 
our institutions, but that hint is sufficient to put prudent men 
on notice, and having that notice it becomes your duty to stop, 
look, and listen. 


absolute 


fathers that the government is 


orgy 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY NEEDED? 

‘Public opinion centrols public men, and may I ask you with- 
out impertinence what you are doing to mold public questions? 
fave you taken pains to discuss that matter with your legisla- 
tors in the State and in the Nation? I grant that your business 
demands your best attention, but the responsibilities of sover- 
eignty are not to be neglected. 

“The air is thick with fallacy. From every chautauqua plat- 
form paid orators thunder forth the heresies of socialism. You 
need not doze away and dream that the wave will break. It is 
rolling on unchallenged from victory to victory, and there are 
none to it. 

* Congress is not the leader, but the follower of public opinion. 
Congress follows the crowd that makes the most noise, and I 
stand before you to-night to tell you in the most solemn manner 
that it is your duty to make a noise against Government owner- 
ship, against socialism, against the untrained hands of theoret- 
ical statesmen who blindly tug at the pillars of the temple. 

“And may the God of nations save this Republic from the 
dead sea of socialism, and the fruit thereof, which turn to ashes 
on the lips.” 


Op] Ose 


Mine Experiment and Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. GI 


OF ILLINOIS 


ATILAM, 


) 
\ 


In rue Houst or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 3, 19105. 


Mr. GRATLAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for 
the establishment of 10 mine experiment stations and a total of 
15 mine safety stations, including those already existing. The 
object of it is to make intelligent investigations for the purpose, 
first, of ascertaining conditions in mining, quarrying, and other 
mineral industries, and, second, of disseminating the informat*+n 
thus obtained. In this way the lives and limbs and health of men 
in these industries can be better conserved and much 
unnecessary waste avoided. The bill further provides that not 
more than three such stations shall be established in any one 


engaged 


fiscal year. The necessity for the passage of this measure must 
be apparent to everyone who has even the slightest knowledge 
of mining conditions in the United States. 


Under our system of government, police regulations, including 
laws for public safety and public health, belong to the various 
Sti and this bill not intended to change that condition. 
Indeed, Congress would not have the power to do that. 

But the burden of making the necessary investigations in 
order to properly pr the health and the lives of men en- 
ged in mining is too great a burden for many of the individual 
Whereas the expense of carrying on these investigations 


tes, is 


tect 


Stites, 





| is not a serious burden to the Federal Government; indeed 


| 2.11; in Japan 











cost to it would not be very much greater than the cost to , 


individual Stic. 
How much wiser and more practical it is, then, to have these 
investigations made and the information obtained and disce); 
nated by the Federal Government rather than by the 48 differ, 
jurisdictions which compose it. 
The Bureau of Mines has already done some very good 
in this direction. Investigations by it began in a small way n 


1908, but they were limited in their scope to mine explos 
A series of explosions, resulting in very great loss of lif 
curred shortly before that time, and suggested the necessity for 
more careful investigations than had been theretofore ade 
Since its establishment much good has been accomplished 

In the five years from 1902 to 1907 an average of 5.48 
were killed in the coal mines of the United States for ech 
1,000,000 tons of coal produced. In the five years from 10S to 
1913 this average was reduced to 5.38, a gain of one-half of 1 
per cent. This of itself would justify every dollar expend 
for the maintenance of this service. 

The world statistics of loss of life in the work on mining 
should make us blush for shame. No other nation seems sy) 
reckless of the lives of its worker as ours. In Belgium ay 
average of 1.02 men lose their lives in the coal mines out of 
every thousand employed; in Austria, 1.04; in Great Britain 
1.86; in France, 1.69; in New South Wales, 1.74; in Germany 

, 2.92; whereas in the United States 3.74 meu in 
every thousand lose their lives annually. 

On a tonnage basis the record is better, but not as good as 
should be. From 1901 to 1910 the average number of miners 
killed for each million tons of coal produced is as follows 

Per million g 
POW BOGCR WR cee eo eee bese eee eae 70 
Great Britain...=.- 
Austria 
Selgium 7 z 
United States... - uit is a 0. 8 
RNIN oo reas Ronece ema ani 5 i 


BROOD iis cimasncccimonmemiaticeeers ; ee sick soldi ts 
Japan 2 Scien ae eee en wees anes Sacre chelates cae ba 2a. 2 
It is true that more men were killed in the coal mines of tl 
country from 1908 to 1913 than were killed in the five years 
from 1902 to 1907. The average per year for the latter | 
years was 3.73, while for the five former years it is onl) 
But that increase is due to the greater number of me 
ployed, because relatively there was a decreased percentay 
death from this cause. This is clearly shown by the faci 
for the former five years one man lost his life in the co 
for each 172,000 tons of coal produced, whereas in the 
five years one life was lost for each 188,000 tons. 

These figures speak eloquently of the benefits derive: fro! 
investigations made and work done in the narrow field give 
the bureau, and with the wider field of action which this } 
will give it when it becomes a law a correspondingly large 
degree of benefit will result. 

For the past two years—that is, 1912 and 1918—the Bur 
of Mines has taken up the work of securing greater sale!) 
metal mining, but statistics as to the good accomplished ar 
yet available. Our record for the year 1911—the last 0 
which statistics are available—is a very unenviable 0! 
Austria over 20,000 men were employed in the metal mines 
the average number killed was 0.49 per thousand; in Que! 
land over 11,000 men were employed and 0.90 per thous: 
killed; in Victoria over 14,000 men were employed and lee 
per thousand killed; in Great Britain over 29,000 were eli)! 
and 1.48 per thousand killed; in Spain over 12,000 employed ah 
1.49 per thousand killed; in Japan over 80,000 employed «Ul 
1.76 per thousand killed; in New South Wales over 15.00! 
were employed and 1.81 per thousand killed; in Ital) 
49,000 employed and 2,36 per thousand killed; in France 0% 
29,000 employed and 2.88 per thousand killed; in the ‘Tra! 
over 225,000 employed and 4.14 per thousand killed. 


ner 
i 


Is 


The United 
States makes the worst showing of all with over 165,000 © 

ployed and 4.19 per thousand killed. This is a shameful 

Ours is the richeSt country in the world. Our great wer 

be largely traced to the production of coal and other 1! 

That the men who go into the bowels of the earth aut 
under the most adverse conditions to develop our mili 
sources and to add so materially to the wealth of che | 
should be neglected, almost abandoned, to unnecessary (slice! 
is far from creditable. 

As I have said, many of the States in which valuable | 
als are produced in great quantities are so small and s Ae 
ing in resources that they can not bear the expense of nect 
investigations for the purpose of determining the safest a! 
methods of doing the work in mines. 
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? 


ecessary it is, then, from a humanitarian, as well as 2nd the imperfections in ¢ 
{ conomie and industrial point of view, that the Federal Pf. Wincdind woh ine : . 48 
( ent should employ the most skilled men and the most | resolution embodyi the | . \ 
ful and perfect devices and apparatus for ascertaining Review, of January, 1912, 
ng that can be ascertained for the purpose of promoting | 5) ,;) t 2 iat a 
th and the safety of the men who work in the mines, on Rules and 1 fur 
n it is ascertained, of preparing and publishing and dis- | Cons. Ree., p. o442, 3d 
y it among the people especially in the localities where ! 
most good. It must be admitted that 
OS we put our hand to the plow by making a small be- | able 


‘ . Let us net turn back. Let us go on and on until the {% a ait ee eae ae ee oe 


y 











ivestigution in this matter is so thoroughly cultivated powers intrusted to the Ex ‘ae ‘ 
portunity will be neglected for improving conditions branch or in order to « Cong f 
the very best will still be bad enough. national poli t =e mY 
: al held by and ira 1 
anti a successful In 35 rtak ys di 
qualities of | f 1 very 
Cabinet Officers Before Congress. vineed that I ! in f 
methods. Immedia ire what tl desi | 
; for President who can do things even at t 
WDE NTO T , ph Te GS employed might eventually prove irmful to our ir 
EXTENSION Ok REMARKS the « suuntry to a policy from which it would | d t t 
OF found undesirable. Results can be s ired wilt ‘ iter 
dispatch and with safety to our governmental yst i 
ae + ¥ Y > > r responsi le intereou e th gh whi 1 vil ad 
HON. WILLIAM HF. MURRAY. | auickiy tett rather than by ‘the indirect ana secret methods now 
erated. A President may infl t act f « ; by 
OF OKLAHOMA, ing with Members in 1 d to appointme: nd le l 
: use of patronage to assist M s and Senat n ¢ { 
Wednesday, February 3, 1915. similar ways may render himself ject to condemnation lk 
: Opinion, owing to the lack of direct com I 
CABINET OFFICERS BEFORE CONGRESS. become effective only very slow ind 
. , public service, in all its branches, has | n cre ! and i ! 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the question of personal gov- | policies have been adopted. 
0} aus it would be disclosed in bringing the executive | rHp pEvVELopMENT OF ABSOLUTE DISCRETIONARY 1 ‘ 
before Congress is a growing question in the prog- RUPTED GROWTH IN THE UD 


a result of recent development, to our civilization. The development of absolut: nd drscretionary | 





| ad occasion to study this problem from the standpoint the Chief Executiv has beer an uninterrupted growth in t United 
: estates m= accustomec as our count! CO to t exer 
of ot governments and which later [ shall be pleased to pre- powers of Alin oe, “ee Executive otders and departmental rulin 
Congress, but as a preliminary discussion of this problem — political parties endeavor, every four years, to provide pres 
I be content with giving the remarks of the Hon. Perry | candidates who are expected to become rulers, invested w 
“eer Member of Cougress and once chairman of | tro’ chuctrete trie ce te eee ee, Tne Dare Of S 
I . a former Member of Congress and once chairman ¢ the eodvdinate: hranch af the Governniei?. it ia not a freault « 


{ Committee on Foreign Affairs, in an address delivered by plished through usurpation of arbitrary power by v of rit 
‘Ir. Belmont before the American Club of Paris on July 2, 1914. pan ggg Be en, brought taps * Dy seneral con i nt expressed in ; 
‘ : ® ° nen oO he onst ition rie norn s deve ut I Dn 
Ir. | mt has contributed nuch to this question by reason of | wealth and industrial enerry has created a « tive pre 
his research of statutes of our Government and the so-called | interests represented in an overwhelming 1 f slat 
( erate States, which I am sure will prove of interest to all | general and special, forced upon the attention of Congre I 








: ; ; s ing subordination by Congress of national and external or especi 
sire to investigate rightly this problem. foreign policies to the exigenci ff internal domestic 1 
Ielmont’s speech on that subject is as follows: accompanied the centralization of power, as if by a law u 
e of members of the Cabinet in Congress is not suggested | 1? the ] ederal Government, ar d has had itl e ffect of lars d 
mentary systems of other governments. Those systems, in to eae F _ the ee oe oe we = cities as oe ty _— ta, 
ental principles, are so different from ours as to be hardly | 4 ne ao idle adie een paar habeas ME dabei) ra teed 
for us. The suggestion belongs to the development of our | gotailed aad ante eee, Saree Sone es of the press | 
nd must be discussed within its capacity of adjustment to | jrosidential candidate. It is the man hitneclf his. matel ond 
can system. We Americans have reached the point when ya tiieasinae te ok canal , Bhs a aan - = ital and 1 
sking ourselves do we or do we not want executive supremacy opinions aid astdciatioas that ava coneidered at tmnctlance, 
f with increasing emphasis, and has it gradually developed The it i er Die ae caeoaeely eee . Pr ear . 
: as to require an effort in order to restore the equilib- | wyan pathetic. Owine to the unperineg lustinet af chen oa 
n the executive and legislative departments of the Govern- tell a thein that in some wv ee een iDy | t u 
: P ; ; almost unquestioned authority t 
ry is nonpartisan and impersonal, vears in the control and dire n nation ) 
SUBJECT RISES ABOVE PARTY INTEREST the future of the country 1 I ivorably ¢ nf ! \ ffected } 
nonpartisan and impersonal is the proposed plan to enlarge | him. Having clected him t he Chief Ma t \ Lt t 
rse between these two great departments, providing, through | Pulse wa h leads the great 1 rity to atti te t m all ¢ 
nge in the rules of procedure, for the presence in Congress of | C@tions that should be reqaired of ai r po , sol d 
the Cabinet—the heads of the executive departments created | tionary power. In order that he may b te en ren ee 
to whom new duties can be assigned. No encroachment by | bis country, there is a genet d inat t , tic f I 
branch upon the constitutional privileges of the President | ¢X¢rcise of the powers temporarily intrusted to Ms 
Cabinet is suggested, and no invasion by the Executive of the | ST®®@Uly Magnilles them. Such an accumulation of catramed 
1 of the legislative branch, nor does it involve any modifica- | 2Uthority Might hecome ee a : 
onstitutional distribution and separation of thé functions | fet that it Is ni a du ee eee . period only es 
departments of our Government, its distinctive and chara offered re eee f oe one ep ag! aie 
t ure Nor would such a change in the rules of procedure laa ig : > aeiieed - a en R 1 is iepeeth be ae 1 : 
with the existing methods of communication, by written re oD ae pret f oan Seen be dee aa cd saan Dp 
the personal presence before congressional committees, of P hich cae be iemearetee 1 ya de > of cote roe 
the Cabinet and subordinate chiefs of bureaus of the execu- aie allie oo [* ‘oawernment d ie l to put a 
ents, s ‘ 7 upon it. A joint r ‘lutio miting the term = Pre i 
ct rises immeasurably above party interests Democrats r posed amendment to t! Constitution to f 
ans can unite in promoting this movement for better ad He t ted by the Si nate b vote of 17 to 23 Febru a; 
and legislative methods. Their advantages have been ad re the House for ‘concurrenc Mr. C1 n lat 
the executive and administrative point of view by a the Judiciary Committee ‘called it “for ‘action F 
ican President in 1912, and from the legislative stand- | when it was referred to h ttee, and 
lemocratic Member of Congress many years ago. in the matter.) | 
ment of this form of accountability to Congress and to The : er failiz common sx ‘ f ft Ar . 
on the part of our executive departments would be far ao 1 ‘in th ceeatmalio di 
creating an improvement of the public service in all its | (oU” tir a dhe nenatinntint otiee. to t of 
he frequent presence of heads of departments before Con Sn te  Ehak trea eeheanar ae F 
{ render more effective the Senate’s power of confirmation intice ail Se daaattrit eat ae ese a 
th demoralizing influence of executive patronage over aanae of | umor is alr dy tel ! i 
sislation. a : whose nomination 1 candid t t t to 
hot affecting the stability of the Cabinet, its members would | all the accident ir} nt l t 
indivy dual and personal responsibility to the country for rains sometimes pI “dit nd ten « es I i 
made in the departments they represent. There would be | Yentions, and who beco! t { { President, ! 
inuity of policy and consistency of treatment which those in sudd nly. for the tir ! ! t t of ; l I 
rvice have a right to expect and which would greatly con with infallibilits I ted PY lent f the 
' efficiency. The requirements of the public service would | moment he undertal t! ] ( rf if t > 
Known, rendering it more difficult to reward party service | fullest extent the powers « nally inherent ir of nd nee 
nts that do not meet the demands of an enlightened public | yielded to him, ; ised | man i a I ! t I, 1 if, 
: . acting with 1 ! t ; I ins from ha a 
itional and domestic policies are to be dictated by the | charged with w f in h relation to Cong! Li t nd 


or not, the end does not necessarily justify the means, | the unselfishn of h motive om ibjects of anxious ¢ on 




























































































































\ i ind ti eiter yn, q tions which only the final de- 
I ind dz t history could determine. 
J dof him. The impossible is attributed to him 
I'TITUDE ¢ THE PRE 
irch the press is constantly turned upon him, 
ati in comparative obscurit} His every word 
de] 1 dramatic effect b killful write Ts He 
1} ict the national ( rantic propo! 
| l ' t hum dia } y + nd himself r ye, 
I so ngthen hi 1 ination 
n of ( ; 
t as body performs its funct the course of 
i e same, Tariff, currency all other im 
t \ neeption in our Con owed by many 
of la tion and amendment. period of dis- 
‘ nand j under rules of pr lu is us Bs lly about the 
for : measures involving changes, until ti finally ripens them 
ctment When that moment comes, unde our present system 
and the prevailing exaggeration of the functior of the Chief FE: . 
1 years of legislative labor, of pul a ission, of political 
a i nd out of Congress, are forgotter The President appears 
t mind a in effect, supplanting the |! lative branch as if, 
! ! ic of words or of demeanor, to have been enabled pet 
to bring about the passage of such long-considered legislation, 
t nact nt of which having been already decided upon. When to 
ti I s of persuasion attributed to him is joined the weighty in- 
fiuence of the presidential office, by virtue of official control and distri 
bution of patronage, Congress is indeed placed at an almost insur 
1 table disadvantage 
| ler the present relation of the Executive Department to the Na 
ti Legislature it is the office, not the man, that is accountable for 
ar itive ipremacy leading to personal government, and that en 
al i President to initiate and undertake personal, rather than na 
tior policies at home and abroad, 
ch a system be maintained Congress would no longer remain 
‘ dinate branch of the Government, but wou!d become subordinate 
to the Executive There are members of the National Legislature who 
that cond ‘ ¢ idy been r hed. 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
| I tiv dy in the world containing men of higher 
qua itions « 1 : r for ] lative and executive 
of ( lis t are foul in our Senate and 
if f Rep ‘ved with distinction many years 
n ¢ eSS { nt qualifications for that great 
oul ind muy ce j 
i ty a a iding in their respective States 
congressional districts, who fully «ad ve t consideration in 
v they are held by th whom they represent, and who know them. 
VW this true with regard to its individual membership, the col- 
lective men rship of Congress is comparatively unknown to the coun 
t It t abit to decry the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and although, 
l ative journals of all other count features appear now 
t! re open to criticism, speeches are delivered upon the 
our Senate and House of Representatives that are the highest 
‘ n t Our congressional debates contain contributions of the 
' ti cts discussed, possessing a wealth of research 
| wer of presentation which are more liable to excite the admira 
tion t representatives of foreign yvernments at the National Cap 
ital w im the ) f their duties, are called upon to read them, 
t 1 of own pe The re yn of this is that we all feel it is a 
pparently useless task to follow the debates in Congress ; 
I { | if comparatively slight public attention is 
‘ n to the change of attitude would undoubtedly be 
I t abo yurse between the legislative and executive 
! f were open, direct, and more responsible to 
p opinio on the floor of either House between the 
I of the 1 e branch and the heads of departments or mem 
l f the Cabin or what are now so erroneou termed the members 
( t President's official family, would go far toward restoring the 
( ium that should exist between two great coordinate branches of 
1 ( rnment of the United States The press would certainly turn 
its full atter ition and devote a larger space to such open, verbal, and 
officially responsible intercourse. The knowledge that the country, 
throug the agency of the press, would be full) ormcd of such dis 
r ior would bave a decided influence on the character of the debates. 
ce 1 hip of the House and of the Senate would, jointly with the 
icxecutive Department, address itself directly and officially to the whole 
Nation, the constituency which now daily hears, in various ways, from 
the Ir lent lone 
\ ! nt s ad be the machinery through which the sover- 
eignty, 1 t “ | may enfo ind onstitutional form, 
{ ( iti ‘ j will 
Cal OFT IN CON Ss 
oO Fed Constitution distributes the functions of government 
da D the ex itiv le lative, and judicial, 
‘ th tier pr vation f constitutional methods, shall be 
i nd s { But it does not co ! a nonintercourse 
: i 0 isolation nor does it intend ch a wide separation 
between t! eX itive and legislativ departments as to leave them 
Ww t facilit of mmuni most us il to the ‘purpose ; of legis 
] i nd ( i j of departs nts alwi: 1ys com- 
n ed ritir with the legislative | also been in 
1 ‘ iri t ly | ) he « i committees 
} risdiction over meas affecting thelr ective departments 
Ss personal appearances of heads tn ore the congres- 
§ mm é iive increased in ! manner during recent 
rs, and thelr frequency demonstr ( ty of a more direct 
and open communication There h been occasions when, during im 
J nt deb nd roli calls attention has been directed to the unoffi 
el pre of the Cabinet on the floor of Congress for the 
} mi: known the needs and policy of the executive depart- 
ments such personal visits would be preferable and equally effective if 


publicity and responsibility that the proposed change in the 





me 1 of procedure would require. 
he Executive may initiate a policy which Congress resists, and the 
absence of an authorized means of oral communication may prevent the 





harmony of action necessary to the public welfare. When, on the con- 
trary, there exists an agreement between the executive and legislative 
branches the intercourse resulting from a common purpose would be pro- 
moted by free, oral communications. The executive officers of the Goy- 


ernment would 


be subjected to a more definite form of accountability, 
having gre; 


advantages over the purely parliamentary system, If the 
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head of a department found that he was seriously opposed by a 





mé 
in Congress, there would be more than one course left open toy hir 
might resign; the President could then appoint some one to 1 
place, without being under the necessity of removing any other n 
of the administration. Or the head of the department might modi{ 
views, submitting a new and more acceptable proposition, or the a 
istration might decide to recede from their position and wait for 


congressional election to change the attitude of the legislature. 




































The heads of the departments were at first, with the exceptior 
Treasury, little more an mere adjuncts of the President. By 
quent acts of Congress, and especially since the tenure-of-offiic: 
rel; s between the heads of departments or Cabinet officers a; 
Chief Executive have been modified. The First Congress gave th 
dent power to remove from office without the assent of the Senat 
during the administration of President Johnson the law- ing } 
declared in effect that the President can not remove even a Cahi 
( \ it the Senate’s consent. Legislation during the first 
the 1 ith century gradually improved the intercourse | 
] tive and executive branches of the Government, but the ey 
1 Civil War arrested its further dey ‘opment, 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION NECESSARY. 

D iz tl period of reconstruction and of the rapid indu 
co! cial growth following it, Congress concentrated its at 
chiefly on internal and local interest a the subject was over 
In 1565 it was brought to the notice of the House of Represent 
Much has happened since in confirmation of the advantages of t 
posed effort to minimize, without the slightest change of our C 
tion, the dangers of personal government, and in order that the 
dent be not permitted to initiate personal policies of which the 
quences even so great and powerful a Nation as ours might have 
to regret. A resolution to permit the heads of executive depar 
to occupy seats on the floor of the House of Representatives w 
duced March by Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, afterwards § 

| of that State Amendments to the ewes of the House were r i 

im a special committee, which, if adopted, would have then « 
the methods of carrying on the public business; but the urgen 
Civil War rendered it impossible to secure due attention to the 
Mr. Pendleton went to the Senate and there revived the 
1885, securing a favorable report from a special committee 
Senators Allison, of lowa; Blaine, of Maine; Ingalls, of Kans: 
hees, of Indiana; Butler, of South Carolina; Farley, of Californ 
others. 

It is remarkable that in the year 1912 another statesman f 
State of Ohio, a constitutional lawyer of the highest rank, a 
himself of another President’s Cabinct, should, at the conclusiot 
own term as President, have advocated the proposed plan. N 
ment in its behalf could be made stronger than Mr. Taft’s sp: 
the Lotus Club in New York, when he said: 

‘I doubt not that the presence of able Cabinet officers on 
of each House wonld give greater harmony of plan for the co 
vublic business in both Houses, and would secure a much more Vy 
egislation in accordance with party plans than we have now. 0 
other hand, the system would enable Congress to come closer 
Executive and more effectively obtain information as to each ; 


| deemed by 


compel a disclosure for the reasons justifying it, immediately 





time of the act, and keep the public more quickly advised by tl 
questions of hostile critics which must be answered, of the pr 
business under executive auspices.” 


He added: 

‘It would necessitate the appointing to the Cabinet of men 
debate and to defend their position, and it would offer an op} 
for the public to judge of the Executive and his administratio: 
more justly and much more quickly than under our present syst 

It may fairly be assumed that had Mr. Taft been reelected h 
have formed a Cabinet such as he describes by appointing hea¢ 
partments having sufficient knowledge and experience of their du 
enable them to impart to Congress and to the country nec 
formation. Such qualifications would best justify their appoint 

sponsible executive offices. 

His succes by his personal appearances before 
strates his conviction that direct communication ‘ 
and legislative branches is necessary. 1 
initiative at the outset of his administration, recognized the fa 
we are the only country in the world where such direct int 
dloes not exist, excepting in so far as he has endeavored to s 
The frequent appearances of President Wilson have been of val 

arguments in favor of the presence of his Cabinet, the heads 
executive departments, rather than of the Chief Executive hin 

The emphatic opinion so clearly stated by ex-President Taft 








sor 


Congres 
between the 
President Wilson, in t 


as 


attitude of President Wilson on the subject are in the high« 
persuasive and should be conclusive in favor of the proposed 

Only on rarest occasions, if ever, should it be considered neces 
advisable for the President to address Congress in person. I 
Constitution he should not and can not, with any advartag 
jected to interrogatories, nor should he undertake to impart < 


information necessary to legislators. 


He has limited himsel* to 
pression of his belief in the necessity 


of certain legislation along 


lines of policy, adding the weight and prestige of the great 
occupies and of the power with which he is temporarily clot! 
may be that the enactment of the legislation in question has 


been practicaily decided by Congress, or that the personal appe 


the President, without the opportunity or privilege on the 
Members to put questions to him, intensifies an existing oppositi 

The Constitution declares: *“‘ The executive power shall be v 
a President of the United States of America.” It also declat 
“he shall from time to time give to the Congress informatio: 
state of the Union and recommend to their consideration su 


ures as he shall judge necessary 


and expedient.”” Amnual mess 
Presidents Washington and John 


Adams were delivered in perso! 


what after the manner the sovereign of Great Britain delivers 
speech, and the annual messages of the two first Presidents W 
swered by addresses from Congress. This practice was chan 
President Jefferson, and ever since all presidential messages to 





House of Congress have been delivered by a messenger and in \ 
until the innovation introduced by President Wilson, who has rep 
addressed Congress in personal appeals for the enactment of lez 
him necessary. 

The President must remain independent of Congress as to th 
in which he may choose to communicate information with reg 
executive matters. The heads of the executive departments are t 
aid him in the performance of certain duties, and so far are res} 
to him alone. But Congress creates offices by law, and the cr 
an office implies all that relates to its constitution, All the 
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SE 





t 
} 


of other nations, whether by treaties, duties on imports and ex 


nts are creatures of congressional legislation. The legislative ' 
1e or other regulations, as s 1 have been commu ited 1 


d not, and under the Constitution can not, require the 
o come in person and answer interrogatories; but Congress, ment during all cor 
ated the offices held by the heads of departments, may assign | lications of other gov ent \ ‘ 

to them. portant. 2. A synopsis of so much of t inf 
nstitution does not contain the words “ Cabinet officers” or | have been communicated to n \ 

nal advisers.” It says that the President may require the | during the preceding year as he may 

writing of “the principal officer in each department.” And | mation, specifying the names of any « \ 

ison such officers are said to be “ constitutional advisers” | may have been remiss in transmitting ' : : ans 1 

lent. As it is within the scope of the law and the spirit | other reports with the consular offices, stat 

stitution that the executive officers or heads of departments WAR AND NAVY D 











A 
1itted to discuss public measures on the floor of Congress, om ia i a P Stat 
iostion of expediency whether or not such a change in Under these law th ee tar ol - , : 
es dure ought to be adopted to Congress in regard to what is therein i 
Ce ne ern ing the Department of War was enacted August 7, 1789 
CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF CONFEDERATE STATES. | the relation of the Secretary to the V1 lent i 


n of the executive department and Congress engaged the | subsequent acts enacted 1809, 1866, and 1568 the S 
f the men who formed the Confederate Government and | to lay before Congress annual statements of contract 
constitution and laws upon those of the Federal Govern- | reports of bids for works, reports of examination of riv 
experience of the Federal system suggested to them, in | improvements, abstracts of returns of Stat Laws | 








ir provisional and permanent constitution as well, that to | giving the Secretary certain discretionary powers rl Navy 
embers of the cabinet seats on the floor of their Congress | ment is affected by similar legislation, Congr makit t S 
improvement. They therefore preserved the existing pro- | of War and the Secretary of Navy his agents in 1 ird 


Constitution, distributing the functions of government, | specified acts without the intervention of the President 

e words “end no person holding any office under the Con- 
States shall be a member of either house during his continu- : ae 5 s . 
lice,” they introduced the following clause: ‘* But Congress | Whe + ; ongress dealt with = Sreeeury ‘ —- . a 
erant to the principal officers in each of the executive de- legislation was different from th om respec ; : 
rhe Secretary of the Treasury is not ; 


t 


TREASURY, DEPARTMENT 





seat upon the floor of either house with the privilege of sec of | : ; d by, eress to ¢ nduct 
y measures appertaining to his department.” (Confederate the business of his department in such mann as the Presid 
tution, art. 1, sec. 6.) the United States shall from time to time order or In truct t 
mm PAR WARY SYST nena eveinnsa ae miveniie for enumerating certain specified things which the head of the Tre 
11k PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS. ury has to do, he is-required “generally to perform all such 
f e those who believe that to enable the heads of executive | rejative to the finances as he shall be directed to perform,” witl t 
to appear before either House would not be the complete | saying by whose direction 
system of other Governments, because it would not give . . ok ee aes ia - TO. 
net, not being permitted, under our Constitution, to vote as PiUk SO ON F THE Q CION ; 
power to direct and control legislative action. It is much | The law organizing the Treasury may be accepted as the solution of 
red that it should not. The parliamentary systems of | this question. rhe head of that department can now, at at time 
1 to much more instability than does ours. There the | cither House sees fit to take action under the existh law, ! 


ttle more than a committee of the legislature to carry into | to give information in person, although he must await an invitation 
s general policy, and an adverse vote is generally taken to | from Congress. 





resignation of the Government, Congress, in creating the office of Secretary of the Tr iry, declared 
milar to the plan here suggested, as applicable to our sys- | that he “shall make report and give information to either branch of 
esented themselves for consideration during the history of | the Legislature, either in person or in writing,” as either I may 


vislation, the annals of Congress containing debates upon | require, “ respecting all matters which shall appertain to his offic 
when information was to be obtained through heads of | From the time of es ishment of his office the Secretary of the Tr 








ury should never have been regarded as merely a member of v t 
'WEEN CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND OTHER EXECUTIVE OFFICES, | Known as han rs s official f ee The Constitution - vid 
, ‘ oie . 4 a ‘ hi: 2 ills for ra ne revenue sha originate in the louse 
. distinction existing between the Executive Office of the that I fo caer , ; so : 


Representatives.’ That is the special reason which h given to t 
Ilouse of Representatives the authority under the law establishing 
office, which remains unamended and in its original form, to requ 
(the word “ require,” not “ request,” is used) the head of the Treas Vv 


d the office of the several heads of the executive depart- 
fferent rule should therefore be made to apply to each. 
is invested with the authority to make treaties and ap- | 
mbassadors and ministers, with the consent of the 






















































































‘ ¢ 14 aan. ‘ny : Pret na iy 1) ) or TY 
Secretary of State is not required by the law creating his | aero to deliver os ne erent yoononl a e in Ae a 
report or give information to either branch of the Legis- | This a Ms ep ie _ gh cee wo ; aoe eae ee a : ye: ees { 

whatever said in respect to foreign affairs is usually This oes not mean that A ongre + com npel tae ' et etal f 
by the President in his annual message. Congress has not Preasury to dise piste opinion which ¢ . : ese a CeeTaek 

compel the Secretary of State to give such information as | Tespect to tariff legis! ae ee ae 2 me. xe ont, a 
ired in respect to an appointment, the negotiation of a | MS, own, is unprepared ‘oO himself formally communicate to Congress. 

management of the foreign affairs of the country. But But from the head of the arn agppeen altar 3 A agg Ph etoeg rr 

relating to the Department of State there is no reason | f0rmation in regard to everything else appertaining to his department 
should not claim and exercise the same power which is EXISTING LAW COVERING TREASURY HOULD BR ¢ RVED 
n the law organizing the Treasury. To the Executive is | It is obvious that this Cabinet officer especial 1 ! red to 
er to carry out in secret certain measures of foreign policy. | appear before and had the law ¢ l » been 
ss should invite the Secretary of State to the floor, even | ehuckved our tariff and curreney legislation een le 

ich matters, information which, in his opinion, should be | clearer to the country and much more satisfa t d 

, could in this way be communicated and with great benefit | Congress, which made the Treasury Departr t en to its 
etary of Foreign Affairs (now the Secretary of State) ap- Sun "he eee asain ; rts of t ~ ‘Sec etaric ‘ t 

the Senate July 22, 1799, in obedience to the following | of the Secretary of the Treasury, are, in genet ld ed to t 
l under the treaty-making power of that body: | Prosidert and i) " y or may not ‘as he choos¢ e them 
That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs attend the Senate | to Con proms iltho | “tl u , fo hit t | rt 1 
nd bring with him such papers as are requisite to give full | jis annual message. [Esser se Aan ie ' 
relative to the consular convention between France and | oy Jovislation and to a pr understanding of t t 

1 States.” (Annals of Congress, Vol. I, p. 52.) | - | departm tl inva need ! 1 ex 

the Second Congress the following resolution was adopted : _ caatlans which no one should be to give so we ‘the 1 1 of 

That the President of the United States be requested to th 5 i rtp ae ah * of the oniet at aha bites haute necial 
inquiry into the causes of the late defeat of the army | abiect’ in eacatens eich: cht ace suteenmtind etiich eae wat f 
mmand of Maj. Gen. St. Clair, and also into the causes of | fhe public interect. be given intl tr naps ine pm nate 
ns or delays which are suggested to have attended the | a eo ee ee eee = ak da a I 
ing, and provisions and military stores for the use of the nO h : es ea er ee a ante ge : 

1 into such other causes as may in any manner have been | ; se I } ' a crl t ' t ! ften 
f the said defeat.” (Annals of Congress, Vol. IIT, p. 490.) peewee } mantle aye ae ae aaa : 1 
Congress adopted the following resolution: “ That the | 22PP° ed aes ei paba Bl hy AO: gicmunrates fad ~ ' aa 
* the Treasury be directed to report a plan for the reim one oy Pag. oe pl penta = pei > cach ws nd oie : 

f the loans made by the Bank of the United States pur- | GUeD™S Bee oo oa ee y Fr ie cul aes , 

leventh section of the act entitled ‘An act to incorporate | CX1)!Uon of ack Se es s a ee ’ 1 It 

s to the Bank of the United States.’" (Annals of Con ew they a yg led, before . ee ee eens ten | 
III, D. 723.) imp Si Lo the mem rsh} [ ¢ ( il e {to §{ t ; ( 

tial attention to them They are ft e tol re nt State l 
LAW ORGANIZING STATE DEPARTMENT |} sional districts. They have special work to perform in t 
organizing the Department of Foreign Affairs, as the } commitiees to which they are sned, and if they gi t of 
he first department created, does not direet the their time to listening or taking part in wl 

nt to make reports or give information to eith deliberative assemblies no mot AI : 
ture Nor indeed to this day does the Secretary ite | PROLONGED AND EX1 
opening of Congress any formal report either to the Presi But a few word poken by a my nt 1 1 t 1 

( gr But whatever is to be said in respect to foreign place the whole of Con: ress n tl ; 

_ directly by the President in his annual message. The | nee 06 Ba rhe aed ’ of ¢ l, 
~?, 1789, establishing his office declares that the Secretary wo 9 oleae au ess the t i 
rm and execute such duties as shall from time to time be | recent fte n f t N 

or entrusted to him by the President of the United | “When ds of depart 

to the Constitution relative to correspondences, com- | thev ra . ad witl nti \ 
r ir structions to or with publie ministers or consuls from admittedty hostile to the 1, and 
af s, or to negotiations with public ministries from for eian«e vill equally pre it ] 
princes, or to memorials, or other applications from | gjjchtest fear that the heads of 
ministers or other foreigners, or to such other matters cae ed to he id ered | \ t 

ign affairs as the President of the United States shall | yohc of ¢ t House, protected 1 ! 
‘id department; and furthermore, that the said principal | eth dr ations 
conduct the business of the said department in such man- | pop F into a t 
=r sident of the United States shall from time to time | ad ely lure would 
ruct } ¢ p! ul na 

r 15, 1789, the name of the department was changed, , 

ct of 1842 and 1856 the Secretary of State is required | Section 1. Be it enacted by ti nate and the f J est 

lay before Congress: “1, A statement in a compendious | tives, That the Secretary of Sta Secretary of \ ’ I 


uch changes and modifications in the commercial systems | Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney 









































General, the Postmaster General, ete,, shall be entitled to occupy seats 
on the floor of elther House, with the privilege of discussing any meas- 
ure appertaining to their departments under such rules as may be pre- 
scribed 


St 2 That the said Secretaries, Attorney General, and Postmaster 
General attend the sessions of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentativ on of each week and give information in reply to 
q ions 

his would require the heads of departments to attend at stated 
times to give necessary direct verbal and responsible information to 





( ess, at the same time securing to them the right to take part in 
‘ 1 ns relating to their respective departments. 

Th limits might be placed upon the right of inquiry the rules of 
the t iI ses might be amended in a manner proposed by the select 
committee of which Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, was chairman. Those 
admendme were intended for the House of Representatives only, but 
could be made to apply to the Senate as well, so that the Clerk of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives should keep notice books in 
which they s ild enter resolutions requiring information from any of 
the executive departments or questions intended to be propounded to 
any member of the Cabinet. 

Notice ild be given that the resolution of inquiry or question shall 
brought up on , or a certain day of a certain week, 

I led that no such resolution shall be called except by unanimous 
t within less than three days after the due notice shall have been 


Clerk could 
the chief 


on 
officer 


entered 
of the 


the same day on which notice is 


ransmit to in the proper department a copy 


esolution or question, with the name of the Member proposing it and 
le day when it comes before the House or the Senate for action. The 
resolutions of inquiry could be taken up under the rules of the two 
Ilouses in the order in which they have been entered upon the notice 
book; the Member offering a resolution could state the object and scope 
of his resolution and his reason for desiring the information, and the 
Secretary or head of the proper department could reply, giving the 
information or the reasons why it should be withheld, and then, without 
furt) lebate, the House could vote on the resolution, unless it be 


withdrawn or postponed. 

‘In putting any questions to the Secretaries or heads of the depart- 
ments, no argument or opinion should be offered or any facts stated, 
excepting so far as may be necessary to explain the resolution of in- 
quiry and the reason for which it has been offered. And in answering 
such question the Secretary or head of department, Attorney General 
or Postmaster General, should not debate the matter to which the reso- 
lution of inquiry refers, nor state facts or opinions other than those 
necessary to explain the answer or give the required information.” 

A resolution in somewhat such form is merely suggestive. The change 
in the rules of procedure would follow the lines regulating resolutions 
of inquiry now constantly addressed to the executive departments by 
Congress. These requests for information are often accompanied by 
the words “if not incompatible with the public interests,” especially 
in addressing the Department of State, recognizing in this manner the 
constitutional right of the executive to withhold information the pub- 
lication of which would be “incompatible with the public interest.” 
Resolutions of inquiry, unless adopted immediately by unanimous con- 
sent, are referred to the proper committee having jurisdiction, and are 
usually answered after the lapse of a considerable time, the rapid 
course of events obliterating the subject from the public mind. Under 
the proposed change the public would be more quickly advised by direct 
questions which must be answered. Congress would more effectively 
obtain information at the time needed. The executive departments 
would retain constitutional independence of the legislative branch, but 
would be responsive to public opinion. 

A presidential election is again within measurable distance. Shall 
we look for a ruler practically unrestrained by Congress, expected, and 
even tempted, to indulge in personal government, or for a President 
responsible, through his Cabinet, to the most enlightened constituency 
in the world, the American people? 


Mine Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
CALIFORNIA, 


OF 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this legislation. 
It is supplying a long-felt want in the mining activities of the 
great mining industry of this country. The mining people of 
the West have been urging this legislation for many years. 

On April 20, 1912, I introduced a bill, H. R. 22080, for mining 
experiment stations for northern California, and this bill was 
favorably reported by the Committee on Mines and Mining, but 
failed of passage by reason of the adjournment of Congress. 
The report of the committee was as follows: 





The Committee on Mines and Mining, to whom was referred the bill 
(II. R. 22080) to establish a mining experiment station at Auburn, 
Placer County, Cal., to aid in the development of mineral resources of 
the United States, and to undertake any investigation or operation 
for t health and safety of persons employed in mining, quarrying, 
metallur al, and other mineral industries, and for other purposes, 
having id the same under consideration, respectfully recommend that 
it do ] 

Chis | a substitute for H. R. 170338, which was introduced for 
ident! y the same purpose 

I 1 is as follows 

{H. R. 22080, Sixty nd Congress, second session. ] 
“A bill to establis mining experiment station at Auburn, Placer 

( nty, Cal., to aid i the development of the mineral resources of 

t United Stat and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, et That there be, and is hereby, established at 

r .cer a mining experiment station which shall 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


be, under the supervision, management, and control of the Bur 

nes. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he js } 
authorized and directed to appoint as the superintendent of sai 
ing experiment station one expert mining and metallurgical engi; 
a salary of $4,000 per annum; one chemist, at a salary of $° > 
annum; and such other employees as he may deem necessary } 
out the provisions of this act; and for the purpose of inaugurat} 
maintaining the said mining experiment station, including the ; 
of salaries, purchase of equipment, supplies, expenses of tray. 
ment of rent, and other expenses of every sort incident ther 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to expend annually a 
exceeding $25,000. ’ 

‘Sec. 5. That it shall be the province and duty of said n 
periment tion, under the direction of the Bureau of Min 
duct inquiries and scientific investigations concerning the minin: 
ration, treatment, and utilization of ores and other mineral su 
with a view to improving health conditions, increasing sa{ 
ciency, economic development, and the prevention of waste in thi 
quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, and 
facilitate the proper and efficient development of the resour 
public domain, and to disseminate information concerning thes¢ 
in such manner as will best carry out the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 4. That nothing in this act shall be construed as aut 
the Bureau of Mines, or any employee of said bureau engaged 
work herein provided for, to undertake any investigation or « 
in behalf of any private party, except for the health and safety 
sons employed in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other 
industries; nor shall any of the regular employees of said bu 
gaged In such investigations have any personal or private int 
any mine or the products of any mine under investigation.” 

This bill is introduced for the benefit of the mining interest 
fornia and the Government generally, and to look after the lx 
safety of the miners. The Sacramento Valley Development As 
at a meeting held at Sacramento, Cal., on February 17, 1912 
rialized Congress upon this subject as follows: 

“Whereas House of Representatives bill No. 17033, introduced 
JouHN E. Rakgr, entitled ‘A bill to establish a mining ex 
station at Auburn, Placer County, Cal., to aid in the dey: 
of the mineral resources of the United States’; and 

“Whereas California leads all other States in the value of its 
yroducts, which for the vear 1909 amounted to approy 









$83,000,000 ; in 1910, $88,000,000; and in 1911, $90,000,000 


“Whereas the proposed a eng station is in no wise a local 
but is calculated to develop and improve the mining ind 
the entire country and provide a greatly needed and exceeding 
portant educational opportunity to all persons interested 
mineral industries ; and 

“ Whereas Auburn, Placer County, is centrally located with ref 
the great mining districts of the Pacific coast, and very cl 
city there are extensive deposits, including gold (qua 
gravel), ores of copper, iron, manganese, anomite and silver 
and bismuth, and other minerals, such as granite, limest 

hyry, marble, stentite, magnesite, borytasper, sclemite, 
ale, kaolin, pottery clay, ocher, and quartz suitable for tl 
facture of glass: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Sacramento Valley Development Assoc 

regular meeting assembled, this 17th day of February, 1912, 

dorse said House bill No. 17033, and urges upon Congress the 

of this bill as a matter of rendering material assistance to o1 

greatest of the country’s industries. 


“The above resolution was unanimously adopted at the 
monthly meeting of the Sacramento Valley Development Ass 


held February 17, 1912. 
“O. H. MILuer, Secreta 
The Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, of Nevada City, C 
memorialized Congress upon this subject as follows: 
Marcnw 31, 
Hon. Joun E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: At a recent meeting of this organization it was 
to the notice of the members that through your good offices 
quantity of valuable publications are being received and placed 
shelves of the headquarters. 

reciation of the needs of this locality and your interest in 
are. We also note with pleasure that the bill introduced by 
the establishment of a mining laboratory at Auburn, In our n 
ing county, has been changed to eliminate the possibility of 
ing with the business of our assayers, and in Its present f 
our complete support. In accordance with a motion at to-day’ 
ing a vote of thanks was passed to you for your good work, 
letter is to inform you of the said action. 

Trusting that you may continue to be successful in your eff 
the people of your district, we remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, 


NeEvADA Crry CHAMBER OF COM) 
W. W. WAGGONER, President. 


Gro. B. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 


The Auburn Chamber of Commerce have memorialized Cong! 

this subject as follows: 

AUBURN CHAMBER OF COMMER‘ 

Auburn, Cal., February 

Whereas a bill entitled “A bill to establish a mining experimer 
at Auburn, Placer County, Cal., to aid in the developme: 
mineral resources of the United States, and for other 
(H. R. 10738), has been introduced in the House of Repr 
at Washington; and 

Whereas the mineral production of California 
amounted, in round numbers, to $83,000,000; 
and to upward of ninety millions in 1911; and 

Whereas the mountains and valleys of Placer County cont 
mense amount of mineral wealth, including gold both in q 
gravel, ores of ee manganese, tungsten, chromium, al 
(in the Ophir mining district, close to Auburn), galena 
and other minerals, such as granite, limestone, porphyry, 
steatite, magnesite, baryta, spar, selenite, asbestos, talc, ka 
tery clay, ocher, and glass sand; and 

Whereas Placer County is lately reported by the Census Bure 
the second county inthe United States in the number 0! 


for the 


in 1910, $55 


gold mines, Siskiyou County, Cal., being first; and 


This matter shows a discriminat!! 
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ic Southern Pacific, 126 miles 





























. | Angeles, and 868 miles from 
x thr east, west, and south, and as 
le great mining districts of the 
ial, but calculated to develop 
slope and of the entire coun- 
a station would } ide an impor educational oppor- 
t young men of California and b means of recruiting 
i foree of men to develop the wealth of the country: There- | 
I t the Auburn Chamber of Commerce cordially indorses 
1 urges upon Congress its adoption, and we also reco! 
mbers of commerce and business organizations ol } 
to take similar action; and be it further | 
That copies of this resolution be sent to our Representa 
s and to kindred organizations on the coast. 
} 
JOUN T. BRAMHALL, Secretary. | 
inciseco Call, of California, of date February 1%, 1912, | 
rially upon this subject, says: | 
D OF A SCHOOL FOR MINING PROSPECTORS. 
xperiment station for California would be a useful and 
for the promotion of this great industry, and in that view 
RAKER has introduced a bill in Congress for the establish- 
County of an institution of this character. 
( roment bas always been neglectful of this industry and 
persuaded to create a Bureau of Mines. Millions are 
ly on the Government Agricultural Department, and we 
on is profitably used for the common good, but little or 
ne | national agency to encourage or assist mining. The 
minerals, gold, oil, copper, and other products is one 
ading industries, and it is properly the subject of 
suminations and investigations for the ascertainment of the 
est methods. It is an extremely hazardous trade, and 
ct of the industry has been little regarded. 
ides a wide field for metallurgical and petrological in 
ntains of California have been explored in a hazardous 
} rs, and sometimes they have stumbled on other valu 
ut usually by accident 
' ; that we do not yet know the full metallurgical potential 
\ fornia mining region, and it is likely that a school for 
i, i bring valuable and unexpected results.” 





1 Mining Congrs which is composed of the most able 
mining men of the West, at its recent annual meet 
of Chicago unanimously passed the following resolution : 
; development of processes of ore treatment capable of 
profit the vast low-grade deposits and mine dumps of 
districts is of the greatest importance to the mining 
d to all related industries: 
d, That it be the sense of the American Mining Congress 
gress of the United States be, and is hereby, memorialized 
the establishment, under the direction of the Bureau of 
tallurgical experiment ore-testing station or stations for 
devising methods for the extraction of metals from low 
iate suflicient funds tor such purpose. 
her, That the officers of the Am¢ an Mining Congress 
ill providing for the proper carrying out of this reso- 
at copies of the bill and of this resolution be forwarded to 
of the United States and each Senator and Representative ; 
fiicers of the American Mining Congress use all honorable 
1 end that such a bill may become a law, in view of the 
rtance id complexity of the mining and metallurgical 
waste in mining under present methods, and 
trained men to aid in improving these conditions and 
‘ter safety and efficiency. 
ed, That the American Mining Congress, now in session at 
the Congress of the United States at Washington to pro- 
nd cooperation in tl 
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he maintenance of mining schools in 
in a2 manner analogous to ihat which has been done 
griculture. 
ed, That the members of the American Mining Congress 
nds of the mining industry throughout the country are 
to cooperate in securing the proper legislation necessary 
irpose into effect.” | 
inv other organizations of business men throughout the 
nd have for some years past been very urgently eal 
for relief in the manner provided by this bill. It should 
1 that while the National Bureau of Mines is doing a | 
in its limited field and in a limited way, yet its energies | 
practically entirely devoted to co: ining industrie 


1 i 
rous mining in 
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no recognition thus far of the metal] 





West, and it is believed that that industry is entitled to | 
the Government. | 
referred to the Department of the Interior for con- 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior thereon is | 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, | 
Washington, April 1, 1912. } 
Pe | I } 
tiitee on Mines and Mining, 
liouse of Repre niatives | 
to your letter of March 21, asking for my opinion 
SU, 220581, and 22088, relative to the establishment 
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DD yr tl 10 years this entire fund arising from the proceeds of 
the sale of all such public lands, including the $6,795,000 arising from 
t of coal and other mineral lands, has been devoted to the up- 
build if agriculture in the public-land States, and no part of this 
fund is gone to help the mining industry in any of these States 

During this time the mining industry in the public-land States has 
f n far behind agriculture in progressive development Many 

rancl of the industry are showing the need of extended investiga 
ti 

fhe question now raised is as folle ; 

In vi f the fact that the great reclamation work of the Federal 
( ( it is now under way, that tl policies and principles of 

ation in the arid lands are now well established, that private 

enterpl s now developing numerou similar irrigation projects in 

of tl public-land Stat nd tl reclamation work of the 

red ( 1 nt has now reached ize at which the income 

1 the le of water rights will r ly add to the funds arising 

om of pul lands and available for irrigation purposes, is 

it t and feasible that at this time some considerable portion 

of t pro is from the sale of mineral lands should, for a time, be 

devoted to investigations looking to the upbuilding of the mining 
industry » tl everal pt land States? 

I rinciple of equity in this proposition has already been well 
established, in that the proceeds arising from the administration of 
the public-forest lands in the West have been largely reappropriated 
for the ca ind development of the forest lands; and the application 
( t! principle in behalf of the mining industry would have been 
called for when the Reclamation Service was established but for the 
gen desire on the part of all parties in the West that the principle 
and policy of irrigation, by both public and private agencies, should 
be in urated and fully established. 

Now, howe that this has been accomplished, and that the mining 
industry in turn is in need of funds for investigations looking to its 
further development, the principles of right and equity in behalf of the 
mining industry should receive recognition 

Yo committee believes that the welfare of the miner as affects his 
health and safety and as affects the general welfare of the whole coun 
try demands that due recognition and encouragement should be given 
to tl metalliferous-mining industry and the miners of the West and 
Paci coast, and recommends the passage of the bill. 

On the opening of the Sixty-third Congress, on April 7, 1913, 


I introduced a similar bill, which was known as H. R. 113. 

This bill, H. R. 15869, takes the place of H. R. 118 and 
other bills of a similar purpose. The report on this bill fully 
covers the entire field, and I will incorporate it as part of my 
statement on this most important question: 








The Committee on Mines and Mining, having under consideration 
Hf. Rh. 15869, reports the same to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill be passed, 

The pending bill has a double purpose: (1) To establish 10 mining 
experiment stations in important metal-mining regions in public-land 
States and 1 in Alaska, with a view to the advancement of the mining 
industry in those regions, and (2) to establish in the larger developed 
mining regions of the country 15 movable mine-safety stations for 
rescue cars, with a view to advancing more rapidly and in a more 
satisfactory manner the mine-safety education and mine-rescue work 
under the Bureau of Mines. 

The bill now pending is expected to replace recent House bills Nos. 
97, 115, 169, 1644, 1646, 1879, 4641, S898, 9662, 9837, 11098, 11101, 
15606, and 15869 of the Sixty-third Congress, looking to the estab- 
lishment of individual experiment stations in nearly all public-land 
State and House bills Nos. 14691, 15221, 15223, and 16195, looking 
to the establishment of individual mine-rescue cars or stations. Under 
its provisions will also be included the reconstruction and operation 
of cight existing mine-rescue cars now being operated under the Bureau 
of Mines 

Chis legislation has been prepared with considerable care. It is 
not ed upon the plans or wishes of any one person or organiza 
tion, but it has been drawn up as a result of a series of conferences 
amor the miners, mine operators, mine surgeons, and engineers from 
diferent parts of the country, careful consideration having been 
given to the needs of the industry and of the country along the lines 
ind d 

| committee has heard only commendation from the miners and 
oO] tors for the work of the Bureau of Mines as far as that work has 
gon t criticism is general and emphatic concerning the slowness 
of the progress in that work due to lack of adequate facilities. The 
sit ion is well expressed by the following extract in a letter from 
Ji Mitchell to the chairman of the committee: 

\s one of the advocates of the establishment of the Bureau of Mines, 
I have watched with interest the good beginning it has made: but I 
hay noted with regret the inadequacy of its facilities for taking up 
even the matter of coal-mine accidents in a manner commensurate with 
1) ency and importance of that subject: also tl omission from its 
werk of investig n oking to safety and health conditions in the 
! mines and investigations looking to the general upbuilding of the 
ind \ 

“In a movement of this kind the inadequacy of tl facilities tends 
to iw dl redit on the work, and thereby to d ourage both those 
n ed with it and t for whos wnetit th vemnent was inaugu 
rated | fear it also indicates a failure to comprehend the importance 

1 magnitud the undertaking and the ditliculties involved.” 

DITIONS HOWING THE N D FOR THIS LEG! ATION 

(1) That the mining industry of the country and especially the metal- 
! ' W in our publie-land Stat ire not } ping pace with 
t mal developinent of the country is clearly who by the follow 

| n of the public-land Stat we of the Mi ssippi 
M i | ; there was an increase from 14,800,000 in 1900 to 
| BOO LOO » PHT 1 inere se of 32 per cent 

| i tura ps of the public-land Stat had a valuation in 
100 SOLb.o00,000, and a valuation in 1910 of $1,950,000,000, an 
it I { 

{ tiie ivera n f all th mineral 
t i State S2S87,000,000 during 
{ } 0 » 1 im nve 1 of SS58,000,000 
d 1 1906 to 1 a little less than 
2 \ producti he ] jous metals in the pub 
| Stat ( | nan annual average valuation of $136,000, 
On 1 (1901-1905) to an average annual valua 
t 127,000,000 d the latter period (1906-1910), a decrease 
of nearly cent, 
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No better illustration could be given of the contrast in the treatm, 
of these two great national industries than the fact that in spit, . 
this lagging behind of the mining industry during this 10-year 
the National Government expended for the reclamation of agri 
lands in these public-land States not only all of the moneys r 
from the sale of public lands for agricultural purposes, but also 
$7,000,000 received from the sale of mineral lands. 

The reduction in the number of men employed in the different 
mining industries in the public-land States tells even more clear!, 
do the figures of production the falling behind of the mining ind 
Unfortunately, the figures for the number of the men employed a 
available for a majority of the public-land States. 7 
Taking a single one of these States as an example, attent 
called to the fact that the average number of men employed 
metal-mining and metallurgical industries in the State of Co} 
the four-year period 1900 to 1903, inclusive, was 36,189; du 
period from 1904 to 1907 this annual loss was reduced to 34,364 ' 
during the four-year period from 1908 to 1911, inclusive, the ny . , 
of employees was further reduced to 22,560. 

(2) Among the causes of this lagging behind of mine deve} 
are the following: (a) The exhaustion now under way of th 
easily discovered and richer ore deposits and the fact that ot! 
ore deposits are not now being discovered to such an exten 
replace those now being worked as they become exhausted; 
absence of known methods through the use of which many existing 
low-grade ore deposits can be profitably worked; (c) the wastefy| 
methods now followed in many of the mining and metallurgi ; 
ations, which, while in many cases they still bring temporary | 
to mine operators, are reducing the national wealth in a manner 
can be remedied only by the discovery and use of more efficient m 


he 


| of treatment. 


| semination of the results obtained; it calls for more stringent 


(3) Of a number of our important mineral resources we h 
both the present and future needs of the country but one inad 
supply. The utilization of certain of these important resources, as 
the case of coal, oil, and natural gas, destroys them. Common pr 
dence demands that through the necessary researches the Nation id 
learn how to use this one supply of its mineral resources more 
and more efficiently or with less waste or loss than is now the ca 

(4) The loss of life in the different branches of the mining industr 
discredit to the Nation. It calls for more extended inqui 
researches on the part of the Federal Government and a proper 


is a 


supervision or inspection by the States, and for more determined 
operative effort on the part of both the miners and mine owner 
way of making and enforcing safety regulations. 
The National Government should do its full duty in this matte: 
out further delay. . 


MINING, LIKE AGRICULTURE, WILL BE BENEFITED BY THE LARGER CON1 : 
BUTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Congress is now appropriating as an aid to agricultural adyar 
ment nearly $28,000,000 per annum. These funds are being ex; 
and the work authorized is being carried forward through a 
organized department with a Cabinet head and with near!) 
employees. 
That these large expenditures have resulted in still larger benefit 
to the country there can be no doubt; and one of the evidences of ber 
fits is to be seen in the large increases in the aggregate valu 
farm products of the country, which had an estimated valu f 
than $5,000,000,000 in the year 1898 and nearly $9,000,000,000 in 
year 1912. 
The conditions underlying agricultural progress differ as to 
details from those associated with mining, but the broad, gene! 
ciples of progress are the same; and the favorable respons 
national aid for agriculture is itself an evidence of the result 
can be depended upon if similar aid is extended to mining. | 
more, the less extended actual experience growing out of the m 
ited expenditures through the Geological Survey and the Bu: 
Mines on behalf of the mining industry furnishes specific eviden 
larger benefits which may be expected to result from larger expe! 
in similar directions. Thus, under the Bureau of Mines, throug 
expenditure, the saving in national wealth through stopping 1 
of natural gas in a single season has aggregated more than $10.00)! 
which is several times the total cost of the maintenance of the | 
of Mines from Its beginning. 
The benefits which may be expected from more liberal aid 
mining industry will come (1) through the lessening of the unn 
waste in the mining and treatment of the various mineral p! 
(2) through increased efficiency in mining operations by the 
ment of health and safety conditions; (8) through the devel 
more eflicient and cheaper methods in the treatment of low-grad 
deposits, which are either not now worked at all or are work 
their richer parts or pockets. These benefits may come abo 
through the discovery of new methods in connection with the re 
by the bureau itself, or through its activity in stimulating res 
by private parties. 
THE COUNTRY’S RELATION TO ITS TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDI 
A brief statement of facts will indicate in a general way 
National Government is doing to aid development of each 
great basic industries, and what in turn these two industries 
tributing yearly to our national wealth and _ progress. \\ 
figures are not fully comparable in all respects, they will be f 
be essentially correct: 
AGRICULTURE AND MINING, 
rRIES—WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHA! 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR BACH OF THESE INDUSTR 
What these industries do for the nation: 





THE NATION’S TWO GREAT FOUNDATI 














Agriculture, M 
including f mie 
estry. 
Pe Ont Ot GOON Ss ce oe ee 13,000, 000 
Yearly value of pro lucts. . i ; ..... ($10, 500, 090, 000 $4, ¢ 
What each worker in these industries contributes 
to the national wealth yearly.. 7 : $s00 
What eachindustry contributes to the freight ton- 
nage of the country year! ner cent.. 22 
1 The scope here includes mining, metallurgical, and other mineral ind ; 


does the work of the Bureau of Mines. 










































































+ the National Government is doing for each of these Industries : 




















i} 
Yearly appropriations ~ | Mining. 
| 
NINE ts ae ee de | $2, 500, 000 Nothing. | 
s - 1, 030, OO 
! Act for demonstratio t ul | 
1 48 
itions, one In each St ind Territory.| 1,530/ 000 N 
r wid other w < to aid agricultur | | 
$eectendoaqeuwe } 22,410,000 | 2 $1, 96 ) 
Bl «xx saheeea Ks Saree a a ea 17, Y7O, OOO 1, 967, ¢ 
‘ yntribution from the people of the United States | 
rent of these industri oU. 2S $0. U2 
bution the per capita expenditure for safe- | | 
e lives of 2,300,000 empl ees in the min- 
is about one-half of 1 cent per annur | 
r 1915: increasing to $4,580,000 for 1925 and each vear there 
int less than $500,000 is expended 2der the Bureau of M lf 
it of safety and health conditions among the 2,300,000 em] in the 
the remainder (about $1,300,000) is expended for geo top 
vers, and other problems having to do with the comm ide of 
*r industries ler the Geological Surve ind $135,000 is expended 
1u of Mines f -ommercial testing of th id oil used tt 
show the national neglect of the mining industry more 
loes the above tabular statement, in spite of the hazards 
try and the other conditions which should appeal to the 
s well as to the commercial instincts of the people But 
tells the story with equal emphasis is that during 
in addition to the large sums paid out of the National 
1 benefit of agriculture and the payment toward the 
n of agricultural lands in the Western States of all funds 
t sale of public lands in those States, even the proceeds 
; he Nation's mineral resources in like manner have gone 
| i ning but to the rec! ation of additional agricult 
1INING INDUSTRY HAS RECEIVED RELATIVE! LITTLE 
NATIONAL AID 
\ is much the larger of the two industries; it embraces 
i of persons, more widely distributed, and each acting 
ndent agent. Its products, supplying the country with 


ng, bring this industry even closer to the lives of the 
the mining industry, which supplies them with the fuel 
their food, heats and lights their houses (built largely 
ducts), operates and supplies a large share of the mate 
the machinery of their tactories, conducts and operates 
facilities for transportation and communication, and sup 
in 60 per cent of the total freight tonnage of the country 
than the above, there must be some special reasons why 
dustry has received relatively so little aid from the 
nment, and these are to be found, no doubt, in certain 

ns concerning the industry. Mining is usually regarded 

ry made up mainly of the operation of a few large, protit 
such as the old Comstock mines in Nevada, the Tread 
Alaska, or the Homestake mine in South Dakota. It 
considered to be an industry controlled by a few parties 
of which large properties would gladly avail themselves 
rtunity to unload on the National Government the cost of 
earches in which they are particularly interested. There 
ily considered as an industry which should be allowed, 
red, to take care of itself. These assumptions are far 





the situation are: (1) These larg 


number; that, so far 





profitable prope 
as known, their owners have never 
juest for Government appropriation to aid the mining 
have they been given any special consideration either 
t or in the plans of the Bureau of Mines. rhey 
for assistance, nor have they endeavored to unload 
rnment any investigations of their ow On the con 
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of the Bureau of Mines, a number of them have 

e allotments of their own funds on investigations 

» be useful not on to them but to other less im; tant 
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! in which ‘y were in no way interested. 

t number of large mines in this country i mall, ther 
of small mines. rhe records show that in f un 
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1 under hazard + conditions, and a majority of 

liliar with our language, our laws, or our institutions, 
t yet realized tl good will of any government They 
i to believe that the Government of the United States is 


r welfare and w planning to aid in bringing about 





r conditions in the mining industries this country; 
I . discouraged as to the realization of such plans. 

tant need to be met through these larger contri- 
lof the min industry is on behalf of the consumers 
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cooperation of the several mining States in the maintenance of these 
r ollowing letter from the Secretary of the Interior throws light 
on veral phases of this legislation, though it relates especially to the 
proposal for the establishment of the 10 mining experiment stations: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 15, 1914, 

Hon, M, ID. Foster, 

Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining 


House of Representatives. 


My Dear Dr. Foster: Replying to your letter of December 2, which 
asks for an expression of opinion concerning H. R. 1646, a bill to 
establish « mining experiment station in the State of Colorado, and 
for other purposes : 


There is also before me a number of similar bills for the establish- 
ment of mining experiment stations in other Western States, some of 
which have already received the approval of the department. 

lustead of proceeding with the consideration of the special bill now 
submitted (H. RK. 1646), I beg to report that the general policy and 


purpose of these several bills, viz, the establishment 


of experiment sta- 





tions in publicland States looking to the safer and more efficient 
development of the mining industry in these States, meets with my 
hearty approval and commendation, 

I would suggest, however, instead of submitting to Congress a num- 
ber of separate bills for the establishment of individual statieas in 
specified localities, the adoption of the following general policy: 

hat there be prepared a single bill which would authorize the estab- 


lishment in the public-land States and in 
a basis in a general way similar to that indicated in the bill under 
consideration, of 10 mining experiment stations, these to be located 
at such points in these States and in the Territory of Alaska as would 
best facilitate the efforts of the Government in behalf of the proper 
development of the resources on the public lands and the less wasteful 
development of the mining industry in these public-land States. 

There are more than 20 public-land States and the Territory of Alaska 
in which the mineral and especially the metalliferous re- 
sufficient to constitute an important factor in our future 
itional development My reason for recommending this much smaller 
number of mining experiment stations—10 in all—is that in the de- 


the Territory of Alaska, on 





resource 


sources, are 





nati 
nati 


velopment of the mining industry we do not have to contend with the 
varying climatic conditions found in the many different States, and it 
d not, therefore, seem to me necessary to establish mining experi 
ment stations in each of these States as has been done in the case of 
agricultural experiment stations. Nevertheless, we do have marked 
differences not only in the nature of the mineral resources, but also in 


the conditions under which they must be developed; and the distances 
between mineral districts in the western half of the United States are 


so great that I think this number of stations, properly distributed 
throughout this great region, will be necessary for the proper economic 
prosecution of the work. 

My reason for recommending that the exact location of each of these 
stations be left for determination at a subsequent date by the Secretary 


of the Interior is that this arrangement will make possible such distribu- 
tion of t stations as will not only be most suitable to the proper de- 
velopment of resources, but will also make each station better supple 
ment the work of each other station in carrying out the general purposes 
‘ 


f this legislation, 


In recommending the establishment of these stations in the public- 
land States, without, at this time, recommending the establishment of 


such stations in other 
influenced by 


is itself 


parts of the country, the department is perhaps 
the fact that in these public-land States the Government 
greatly interested in the proper development of the mineral 
resources in these lands; and owing to the large area of public land in 
these States which is nontaxable these States are less able financially 
to provide for such investigations than would otherwise be the case. 
lor a number of years Congress has been appropriating annually for 
the maintenance of experiment stations in behalf of agriculture in the 
States an aggregate sum of nearly $1,500,000 In addition to 
the public-land States, the Federal Government has expended 
the past 12 years $77,150,180 in the reclamation work of making 
additional agricultural lands; and of this sum more than 
SS.000,000 has come from the proceeds of the sale of mineral lands in 
t ) c-land States. 
I mention expenditures with no feeling other than that of ap- 
proval; but in passing, I may call attention to the fact that the mining 
industry in this country does not appear to have had a square deal in 
tl vay of publie recognition and aid. And in speaking of the mining 
ndustry, we need not especially concern ourselves about the profits of 
t few lal mining companies. There are the many thousand small 
and | struggling with difficult problems, there 
fety and welfare 





everal 
this, in 
durin 


nvailahl 


these 





yrospec tors 










at \ the 2,000,000 employees in the various 
mining and mineral industries, and there are the other great national 
pl of waste in thes lustries, all of which should have our 
serious concern, and shoul ive also the benefit of extended national 
ing id scient investigation 

It w seem, theref iat the annual appropriation necessary for 
the ma n in the public-land States and in Alaska of these 10 
minin rent stations, is not only a reasonable proposition, but 
that nts only a small part of what the Federal Government 
s] the safer and more efficient development of the mining 
ind ils country. 


uly, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 





TH NEEDED ENLARGEMENT OF THE MINE-RESCUE CAR WORK, THROUGH THE 
rABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 15 MINE-SAFETY STATIOXS 

] ontinuance of large mine disasters and the increase of mine 
f ti during the year 1913 as compared with tl preceding vear 
have brought from the country a demand for greater effort by miners 
and mine owners in carrying out reform measures for a more exacting 
j ection and police supervision by the States and for such a reor- 

! t and enlargement of the facilities of the National Government 
‘ | earry forward its investigations more rapidly and result in a 
bett eguarding of the lives of miners and an improvement in the | 
h th conditions which prevail in many of the mining, metallurgical, 
and ot ineral industric 

PIA I D Is LT OF A SERIES OF CONFERENCES. 

I rr inizati and enlargement is urgently needed is the 
net t ries of f I s nong representatives of the miners, 
l ‘ { 1 Stat In ns} tors At these conferences there 
was f considera I 1 discussion of the many phases of a 
grea mit fety problem as related to the work of each of these 








agencies. It was the general opinion that the failure of the Nati 
Government to press various investigations to a conclusion was ret 
ing the mine-safety movement. 

The committee has carefully considered the situation and is 
opinion that the plan proposed in this bill for the enlargement of 
equipment and operations of the Bureau of Mines is a necessary feat 
of any general plan to bring about more rapid progress in the preve! 
of mine accidents and in the improvement of health conditions ir 
mining and metallurgical industries. In any general movement 
greater mine safety the Federal Government must bear its share. 
plan does not represent the conclusion of any one person, but is ; 
the consensus of opinion of persons familiar with the situation. a; 
is believed by the committee to be urgently called for at this tin 
MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS RELATI: 

THAT OF THE STATES, MINE OPERATORS, AND MINERS, 
The following plan of cooperation in mine-safety work in this co 


"ot 


has been discussed at these several recent conferences and ha 
with general acceptance as being in accord with existing law 


custom. It is believed that this plan can and should be mad 
effective in the immediate future through the greater activit 
hearty cooperation of the interested parties. The plan is as follow 

1. That the National Government shall conduct on a larger sea} 
necessary general inquiries and investigations, and that it shall pr 
disseminate the information obtained among the miners, mine o 
and mine inspectors, in such manner as will prove most effectiy 
bringing about the needed reforms in preventing mine accidents 
improving health conditions. 

2. That each of the several mining States shall enact the n 
improvements in legislation, and shall make ample provision f 
yroper inspection of the mines and the proper enforcement of the 
ng laws and regulations within their borders. 

3. That the mine owners or mine operators shall install and ma 
improvements which give reasonable promise of greater safety 
better health conditions, as rapidly and as completely as_ thi 
ticability of such improvements may be demonstrated by inquiries 
investigations which the Bureau of Mines is conducting. 

4. That the miners and mine operators shall cooperate both 
ing and in enforcing such rules and regulations as their own ex} 
and as the investigations and inquiries in this and other countri 
will aid in carrying out the purposes mentioned, especially such 
best safeguard the lives of the men who work underground. 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS FURTHEST BEH 


Of the wark of these four agencies in behalf of mine safety, 
the Bureau of Mines is most backward. It should, however, be 
lead. The State mine inspectors, mine operators, and miners 
late, through their growing interest in the safety movement, p 
to the Bureau of Mines a larger and larger number of inqu 
appeals for information upon which to base their own activities. s 
information is being sought for use as a basis for improved lei 
in the States, or for a more rigid inspection of mines, or as a bas 
better rules and regulations to be drawn up by the miners and 
owners. Improvements along all of these lines are being 
because of the inability of the bureau to push a variety of its 
gations to completion, and thereby supply the information need 

Therefore the claim frequently set forth of late by the mine: 
owners, and inspectors, that the entire mine-safety movement 
held back by the lagging of the bureau’s investigations, is unfort 
a true and reasonable claim. 

THE MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE STATES, MINERS, AND MINE OPERA 

The work of the States in carrying out their part of this 
program in mine safety is being carried forward in a reasonably 
factory manner. The States are already expending in their ins}. 
and police-supervision work more than the Federal Government 
pending in all of its investigations in behalf of mine safety. T 
example, a single State, Pennsylvania, maintains a well-organi 
efficient inspection force, which includes a chief and 50 disi: 
spectors; it expends in the maintenance of this work $213 
annum, paying its district inspectors an average compensation o 
each in addition to traveling expenses. All of the other coa 
States maintain a system of inspection. 

Many of the mine operators have inaugurated a system of op: 
in which the question of safety is considered of first importance. & 
thing more than 170 mining companies, out of a total of 
large coal-mining companies and 12,000 smaller coal-mining con 
have individually, or through the association of two or more con 
established 76 mine-rescue stations, at which there have been 
some 1,200 sets of artificial breathing apparatus, besides the a 
equipment for first-aid and fire-fighting work. There are also 1 
rescue cars now operated by individual mining companies alx 
own local properties. The Bureau of Mines is endeavoring to 
such activity by private companies. 

The miners are also taking up the work of safety and are ap} 
safety committees for the more active promotion of the m« 
especially is this true in regions which have been visited by 
ernment mine-rescue cars. 

The representatives of the States, the mine operators, and th 
are all cooperating with the Bureau of Mines in this safety w 
this cooperation should, from year to year, become more and | 
portant a factor in the progress of the safety movement. DB 
movement is yet in its infancy, and has reached but a few 


2,300,000 employees in the industry. 
WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR MINE SAFETY, 
SHOULD COOPERATE IN THIS WORK. 

The question as to whether the National Government sh¢ 
tribute to the advancement of its basic industries was settled 
tively long ago. Congress is now appropriating for the advan 
agriculture, the more important of the two great basic industri 
$30,000,000 per annum, and its program of good work includ 
tional and experimental or research features and general inqu 


AND 








More recently, and on a smaller seale, Congress has inaugu 
series of inquiries and researches Jooking to the advancet 
other of its two great basic industries—mining. When it 
bered that in mining we deal with serious occupational | 
with resources of which we have but the one supply, and 





one supply is not only limited, but is consumed or destroy 
it will be seen that there are special reasons why the mini 
| should be treated with a liberality at least equal to that 
| agriculture, 

The work of the National Government for mine safety cons! 


in general inquiries and investigations applicable to the cor 

















































































































































































































the States and in which all States are interested. It seems reason- 
that this general work should be done by the National Government 
1c following reasons: 
It is unreasonable to expect any one State to bear the cost of this 
which is equally useful to all of the other mining States, and in 
all the people in all the other States are directly or indirectly 
sted. 


such work were done by each of the several States the result 
i be a serious duplication of cost and effort and with varying 


If it were done by the private mine operators there would be 
creater duplication and still greater variation in the results, and 
the public and the miners would be suspicious of the results 

1 
ity whatever agency the work may be done, the consumer of coal 
ther mineral products, representing the citizenship of the entire 


will bear the cost. 

ll therefore seem proper that this general work should be con- 
i by the National Government, under such conditions as_ will 
nd maximum public confidence and represent minimum duplica 

ibor and costs. 


rmore, it is easier for the Federal Government than for the 
ial States or private companies to obtain information embodyin 
ts of similar inquiries and investigations both in the Unitec 
nd in the different foreign countries where mining operations 
d on. 
EXISTING MINE RESCUE STATIONS. 
the past few years the Bureau of Mines has been maintain 
i operating during portions of each year six mine rescue sta- 
id eight mine rescue cars, all of these being considered largely 
y for the dissemination of information among the miners 
in charge of the management of mines and for the training 
s in mine rescue and first-aid methods. This has been pri 
an educational work, though in connection with it a large 
of valuable data on mine conditions has been collected, 
ler to carry forward this cooperative work in a proper manner, 
necessary to reorganize and to enlarge the work of the mine 
rs or movable stations to a considerable extent. 
EXISTING MINE RESCUE STATIONS. 


ix stations maintained and operated by the Bureau of Mines 
last few years have been located at the following points: 


CARS AND 


rency 


rh, Pa., occupying War Department buildings assigned tem- 

: for the use of the Bureau of Mines. 
e, Tenn., occupying rooms in the Federal building. This 
will be transferred to Jellico, Tenn., in the heart of the coal 





im, Ala., occupying a building erected by the Bureau of 
V \ i si donated to the Government for this purpose, 
. i, lll., oceupying rooms supplied by the State university. 


r, Okla., occupying temporarily a_ building .constructed 
ners and mine operators of the district, cooperating. 
Wash., occupying a building on the State university grounds 
rected for the Vhilippine exhibit at the Seattle exposition. 
these stations has been in charge of a foreman miner 
ial business it was to give training and instruction in 
and first-aid work to such miners as came to the station 
tining. When there are no miners applying for training 


by 





n, the foreman miner in charge is authorized to visit the 

es and give instruction at the mines themselves, taking 
the equipment, usually one-half dozen helmet outfits and 

r first-aid instruction kept at the station for training pur- 
In case of a mine disaster in any of the coal fields near a 
foreman miner takes his rescue equipment to such mines 
the aid of men trained by him in the immediate vicinity, 


h service he can 
imprisoned miners, 


as in connection with the rescue of the 


EFFECTIVENESS AND COST OF 


STATIONS, 


MINE SAFETY CARS AND FIXED 
ge yearly cost of maintaining the existing fixed mine rescue 
been about $3,200 per station. The average yearly cost of 

a mine rescue car under the existing inadequate system has 

t $7,000 per car. 
ve effectiveness 


that is, as a means of disseminating in- 

and awakening interest and cooperation among the miners in 
ifety movement—the advantage is greatly in favor of the res 
the reason that the work is carried on at the mines, where 
and mine officials can see it in progress and cooperate 


ement, and where the miners who are willing to take special 
first-aid training can do so without loss of time from their 
rk or incurring expenses of travel and board elsewhere. 
reason it would be well to discontinue the operation of such 
ue stations as are not located in the center of a thickly 
ng population and have their work carried on by rescue cars 
stations It however, considered advisable to maintain 
d stations which are so located, such, for example, as those 
iam, Ala., and McAlester, Okla., and the two new stati 
renn., and Norton, Ya. These five fixed stations, already 
th buildings, can each be operated within its restricted 
t being considered a part of the pending legislation. 
EXISTING RESCUE-CAR WORK, 
escue cars are distributed as follows: 
1, anthracite coal field, Pennsylvania, headquarters at Wilkes- 


} 


is, 


ns 


~, Colorado-New Mexico coal fields, headquarters at Denver, 


Indiana-Kentucky coal fields, headquarters at Evansville, 















_4, Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma coal fields, headquarters at 
Kans 
7 Montana-Washington coal fields, headquarters at Billings, 
Wyoming-Utah coal fields, headquarters at Rock Springs, 
West Virginia-Virginia-east Kentucky coal fields, iead- 
Iluntington, W. Va. 
z L, Superior iron and copper districts, headquarters at 
No, 8 levoted to work in the metal-mining fields. 
out-of-date den Pullman coaches, purchased from 
Pullman Co. to meet the sy in! needs of the Bureau 
Iter they had been removed from the regular service 
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because of age and wear. In refittir thes irs for the n . ’ 
work of the bureau one-half of each car is ul i with sma 
containing office headquart: equ t l spaces f 

ing, cooking, eating, and for sleep b in t t} 1 

the car the lower Pullman berths have en ved id 1 

space is taken up with mine rescue and first-aid equipment rh pper 
berths have been retained and ; ised idition sleeping | 3 
for the man connected with the work i peci f ! Xtra men 
who, in the absence of other accommodatior I ) h ed e 
cars in times of mine disasters. 

The average cost of the seven existing il \ hay I steel 
underframe—including their refitting, has been a t $1 oy ir, 
this representing mainly the cost of refitting the nut ft t of 
repairs has been heavy, ranging from $500 to 1 { » S$L.000 
car per year, in order to Keep them in a reasonably safe nadit for 
travel on the road Railway officials now advise, as being necessary 
to safety, that all these cars be overhauled and that ste nd nes 
be substituted for the existing weakened and aged w ler 
frames. 

The average cost of the inadequate equipment on these « } 
about $2,380 for each car. 

PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT, AND OPERATION OF EXISTING I ‘ - 

The personnel of the rescue cars in operation during the past few 
years has been, on each car, two n ‘rs, one to give trainir ind 
onstrations in the use of breathing apparatus and othe i 
equipment, and the other to train miners in first-aid method \ 
cook-janitor to take care of the car and its « juipt t and to 
the means for the miners and himself 

The equipment of cach rescue car has comprised 8 to 12 sets 
ficial breathing apparatus, together with the supplies used in t 
rescue training and demonstrations and the first-aid tral r al ‘ 
onstrations, extra supplies of oxygen, and other material dl 
demonstration work and in actual mine rescue work } i 
a limited quantity of fire-fighting apparat ds rdina t 
to be used in case of repairs on the car or in rey ! 
sary in portions of the mine 

The operations of h rescue car may be cor lered ivided 
tween the work in connection with mine disast ind ordina 
ventive educational work 

PREVENTIVE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF EXISTIN¢ ECA 

Under normal conditio each car is expected to be travé f n 
one mine or group of mines to an rin a given coal field Phe ir 
stops at a given mine or group of s for a week or 10 4 1) 
ing this time the two miners giv unber of genet len 
of mine rescue and first-aid method ind in addit i t ' iin 
from 5 to 10 men at each mine or group of neé ds and 
usually a larger number of men, often two or thi it i i 
first-aid operations 

Whenever it has been possible, as has been t at l il 
intervals, that a mining engineer could compa the ea tion 
to the demonstration work mentioned above the mining en \ 
given a number of public addresses to thi iners and the inagers of 
mines, illustrated with lantern-slide pict with insecripti I 
each picture in different languages, showing in contrast the more dan 
gerous and the safer methods of mining In the work as it proposed 
to enlarge it there will be a mining engineer with the car all the time; 
and in addition to the lectures and demonstrations | will make exami 
nations into the mining conditions and advise the mine officia \ 

und as to possible improvements. TI mine irgeon will do t 
ame as to mine sanitation and other health conditions 

WORK OF EXISTING CARS AT MINE DISA 

While the rescue work of the cars is unquestiona | t Se % 
committee believes that the preventive educational work carried 1 by 
these cars is of still greater importance as a means of he ng to nt 
mine disasters. The aim of the educational work i pI i 
mine foremen, fire boss and other mine employe with info on 
concerning the latest safety methods and ay it ‘ t 
them and to secure their cooperation in the general movement for mine 
safe ty and better mining conditior 

When a mine disaster occurs in ar yal f 1, tl ul t 
the mine disaster is carried to the scene f tl ! t a juick is 
possible by the first passing train ya ) not W i 
it arrives the two miners with the « Lut ey 
State officials, enter at once upon the rescue work at t mine ind the 
eall into service to cooperate with them uch ade il I 1 the 
vicinity as they may have already t ned in 1 thod I f 
a large mine explosion, the two near ne ] irs mav } d 
to the scene of the disaster. G ey al t tl yr 
more of the mining engil i 1 experier 1 in kK 
ind whose business it is to ex ne into t n I and ext t 
mine disaster as soon as possib fter the disa ’ 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD AND PRI NT MINE RI MI i¢ 

Under the system now being practiced in t 1 her 
pioneer work in entering the mine, whil t ‘ fi fw 
and poisonous gases, is being done by n f a sp \ I 
wearing aS may be neces artificial it pa 
ing with them as precat ary measures s } | 
mals (usually birds), which are used for detect i 
monoxide, known as ‘* white damp the mil ' 
ventilation of the mine can be re d t l irtl- 
ficial breathing app: i f d Ys 
while taking every | 1, do not a 1g 
apparatus. 

In connection with t! reanized 
lines during the past few years, t 80) rom 
the mines by the trained men of t ! i 1 ) mit l 
been rescued by o parties, mar t t n 
trained in rescue ods t] ! I 

This well-org: 
rescue methods r t 
experience at a Wyoming mi ! ter 190% 10) t 


their lives in an unorg zed effort 20) 


explosion a few hou 
THE NEEDED 
I of tl ~ nr 1 
past ee vy J 
» SIX ) { 
with tl I i I 
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the Pittsburgh laboratories, 

















located 








kee} 1 ¢ I scene ear ler A ining engineer or a surgeon, 
and 1 tl ! has t work of t! ir been restricted in 
tir t ) ! ad ir ffectiveness 

during past few years has shown that several of 
t were at the me of their purchase already 0 badly worn 
to p i f thei ing used for extended journeys, and in the case of 
. I t} ce of the repairs has already ex« ied the original 
‘ t even the present work can not be cont 1 without the 
‘ I 11 Lilt f the cars yw in the i 

1 \ l ur alt h railway com- 

} ve | n Ww to handle em on sli iil they have not 
! f 0 nd these sar I I t express trains, 
} ( l is his ak l i ‘ serious mine 

ai 

ltailway Is ha t} fc I ded t of the existing 
res t N s, Ww h was » t ed at the time of 
it l 1 hav steel und i 3 ubstituted for 
the wood under hich these old car have, and should 

verhauling and re ring before being 
! ed j y also recommend that in the purehase of new 
t! p ed extension this work, all of 
4 lé steel underframe These changes are 
ded a ry, not only for th fety f the cars them 
dd ling with them, but also to prevent the wreck 

I the i1ins to which these cars are attach¢ 

[ f work should take pla I the following 

1) Each of the eight existing mine rescue car hould be thoroughly 
repa d, and as a j of such repairs each of ] ven cars now 
havi old wooden underframes should be given steel underframe. 

(2) 3 equipment for each of the existing cars should be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired and increased in quantity, so that in addition 
to the ordinary equipment required for the training and demonstration 
work there would be certain new equipment kept in the best possible 
condition for the hazardous work attending mine disasters. Among | 

the ! of equipment there should be special facilities for hoisting 

(a few men at a time), fire fighting, etc., for use when the ordinary 

juipment of the mine may be destroyed or so badly damaged as to 
rily out of commission 

(3 Chere should be added to each car a mining engineer, a mine 

and a stenographic clerk. (The duties of and need for each 
of these is stated below.) 

(4) The total numb if cars should be increased from 8 now in 
han 7 in t eoal fi nd 1 in the metal-mining regions—to 15 
through tl purchase 7 additional cars. Thirteen of these cars 
she 1 be operated in the coal fields and two in the metal-mining 
regions. 

(5) Each of these cars should be operated for a period of 11 months 
r) t rteent ar woul be operated as a rell car for the other 1 
in the coal fields, replacing 1 of the 12 cars during each succeedin 
month Under such a system in the coal fields 12 cars with full 
cr would in this way be actually in full operation for the entire 
vear. The 2 ears assigned to the metal-mine regions should each be 


at 


under the 


” 
» | 
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some 
gen- | 


conditions in and about the mines. 
reviving 


aid in 


ence and sk 
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the 


ill is ne 


The stenographi¢ 


surgeon 


ration of their reports to the Bureau of Mines and to the mine n 
Inasmuch as the mining engineer, the mine surgeon, and th 
of 


ment, 


miners will generally be al 
their examinations and do 
such 
visiting miners and mine operators, 


will at 


times 
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in recording their examir 
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a work in 
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and other equipment kept on board the car. 


mining engir 


which 


juiries a 


sti 


of the car, explaining its « 


ok after 
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from the car during the time 
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the 


k of 
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ut th 


i 
ins 


rp and the 1 
1d in the pr 


the 
graphic clerk would greatly increase the efficiency of all the othe, 


on the car and would give the bureau such records of the rk 


e 


mine 


expec ted 


mining conditions as would not be otherwise obtainable. 
Of the two miners, the foreman miner will carry o 
in connection with the mine rescue work and the first-aid mine 
the first-aid work, both under the supervision of the 
In time of mine disasters both these miners will be 
part in organizing and leading the rescue work in the m 


DO 


This question may be answered in the affirmative without l: 
is considered, j 
is shown by the accompanying statistical data, althou 
is neither decisive nor regular. 
of these data 
That 

inauguration 
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ment 
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was not ready for s 
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Taking 
1902-1907, inclusive, prior to the inauguration of th 
ernment’s investigations of mine explosions, and comparing the 

averages for the six years 1908-1913, inclusive, since the ina 


tion of these investigations, it brings out 
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XPANSION 


However, in the ¢ 
the following facts should be understood. 
investigations 
1908 have been limited almost entirely to as 


less 


Government 


fifth of 


investigations 
in which its most important experiment 
tisfactory work until 1913 

while the requests for funds with which to study, investigate, and d 
preventive measures in connection with other and even more imp 
causes of mine accidents have unfortunately had little response. 

Every year our mining operations enlarge, 
increases, 
and naturally more hazardous from increa 
conditions 
unless suitable safety 
} and utilized, the death rate in our mines will increase even fas 
mineral production. 

statement 
portant facts relative to the loss of life in the coal mines of the 
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j 
eral direction of which all of the cars could be operated. Here the } 1902 to 1907. average for 5 years 
necessary researches could be conducted, looking to the improvement | 1908 to 1913. average for 5 years_______ ale te 
of r ue equipment, together with the repairs of such equipment; and Production ot coal. in ‘the United States, in short tons. p r 
such other work could be done as would contribute to the efficiency of fatal accident: ee ere re Pa 
the entire work connected with such central organization. There would ” 1902 to 1907. average for 5 years tons 
irgeon and a chief mining engineer who, in addition to 1908 to 1913, average for 5 years_-----._-.-___ do 
id t work of the several mining engineers and surgeons on all . sinensis oe, Ee og ae a coe ee a x 
of mine rescue cars, would follow up their work by suggestions and | Production, number of men employed, and number of men killed 
ooperation in the organization of local first-aid teams at the different about the coal mines in the United States in the calendar yea 
mir and encouraging the reading of miners’ circulars and other publi- 1913, inclusive. 
cations sent out by the bureau. Engineers connected with this central | - - —— a —_——— 
organization should also Visit each mine a few weeks or months subse- | — 1 
quent to the visit of the mine rescue car, with a view to sessing that the Number killed, 
new interest in safety measures, occasioned by the work of the rescue |  ahicnensincitihentaaetiaiinineiaianeaciil 
kept alive. Production | Number 
” ox : . >, ) 
DUTIES OF THESE ADDITIONAL MEN, AND WHY NECESSARY. — Sant wlosed3 | : | ‘en | suena 
Che mining engineer will have charge of the car operations. He will : Total em- short tons 
arrang for and will join in giving the public demonstrations and | ployed.| mined. 
i ited addresses to be attended by all of the miners of the par- | } 2 | 
r region where the car may stop. He will make a careful exami- wa mae SS a —4 oo ae 
nation of each mine as to its safety conditions and will suggest pos- | 298. 687,066 | 610,437 | 1,895 3.71 6.39 
b mprovements in equipment and method Hie will submit to | 345,200,166 | 547, 431 1.752) 3.20] FR 
t] surea of Mines fr rts of all operations of the car, and more | 339° 164 812 | 573, 373 2’ 004 = BO | 5 
; sls to safety nditions and possible improvements at each | 3 9243 | 615-628] 2932] 36 
mine « f mines. His recommendations will be taken up with | 407’335'003 | 631.086 | 2°116 3 
t] ers with view to securing their adoption. The services | aay’ ane’ 094 see ate | 8 10> aa 
1 ¢ I d mining engineer in charge of the work of each of rgd ore von | ord : 6.05 
cars is of evident importance. Indeed, it may be regarded as | | 460.761. 427 | 666.523 | 2° 668 4 5 <9 
itial to suces ’ gga’ 97 mor an | 9 r 
i mine surgeon or sanitary engineer will make medical exami- | ve” | 2719 2. 5 4 
na of all the miners who may apply for training ‘his requires | | > ro o oF ier 
ki miner should be accepted for rescue training B= Ann’ HK - saa 20 | +e 
who ind. The surgeon will himself superintend ers « , | miei sada —— 
t] the inj d. Many physicians have protested | sia ililcaitlclas statin siinniticiei | 
f the Bureau of Mines of having this the figures for production and number of men employed are fron 
; P i |} sources of the United States,” U. 8. Geol. Survey, except for the nul 
I Iso ce a careful ¢ nit into the | employed in 1911, which were compiled by the Bureau of Mines. 
! bout the mins and will recommenda- | 2 These figures represent the production and the number of men emp! 
t ich rovements to the mine manag ent. This he | States in which records of fatal accidents are in existence. The { ( 
W on a is of cooperation between the Bi au Mines and the | comparable with the number of men killed as given in the fifth colur 
I Health Servi He will give general illu ited lectures to the n which the mortality rates are based. It will be noted that the 1 
I nd otl mine employees on possible improvements in healt] industry not re presented in the rates from 1902 to 1909 is small and t 
I He will submit reports to the Bureau of Mines in connection | the entire industry is represented. 
rations relating to the examination and training of the | Estimated. Subject to revision. 
n examination of and possible improvements in the healt] ‘Does not include December fatalities in Ke 
1 ) l d per 1,000 employed in the coal es of the principal coal-producing countries for the 10-year period 1901 
| | | 
j | , | | wae | New . | 
India. | Be I. Austria. are at France. South oa Japan 
gium. Britain. | W mar : 
alk 
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At mine disasters the surgeon 
extended 
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erage number killed per 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined in the principal coal-producing nt t} ! t 
New | Great 
South Britain, | AUStria. | Belgium I 
Wales. — 
ONTO cack ntnacagcteduecssdvanadaduacdaatviedgnseeecuauncd 3. 70 4. 40 5. 05 3. 56 8 ! 
work by the Bureau of Mines in metal mining in the United | working demonstrations in mit ! first 1, 1 
been limited to the past two years (1912 and 1913). The} measures and methods, and the vin t h 
111 is the latest for which metal-mine aecident data are available | lantern-slide pictures which contrast tl! l 
countries. The data for this one year will serve to indicate | methods. Each of these pictures used has 
ely high death rate in the metal mines of the United States | under it in f or more different language t 
countries. miners In these lectures and d mstrat wal i | 
ia : used at intervals as t need for em may appear 
| 1911 | THIS DEMONSTRATION W AWAKI NEW I AMO) \ 
IS GOOD WI W < 
, | Work of this kind develops a rest in tl fety w 
. ’ ( mis Kin we@VeIOpS at W tere l ire \ 
Countr | Number Number the miners, and following the I V ents { a { x 
em- | egy opt as cars this interest on the part of the miners is s vn 
ployed oe the publications which treat of tl me f 
} . ployer. | So far as it has gone, this educational y < is 
safer and better mining, and the len thre 
belief that if carried forwat on ( ile and l 
manner the work can not fail to de ) tt 
Wis sledewekeesd oedeesedeaueis tuna wewke 19,360 1.81 | these miners 
Be ogi ate ad eee Rk ela ata eee 7,400 68 | Certainly many miners in different } t t } ha . ! 
oh cha ta a, MC le aa 11,091 .90 | a growing interest in and friendly f t 1 e N ! 
Cab awed Cearndawemeneeeesweee 5, 247 .76 | ernment, as they come to see the evid t the Nat ( 
MRE RELA Come Kab eek setinadeestecceeae 14,051 1.35 | ment is interested in their welf On t ‘ hand, t t 
RUINS 38 on odo sat pg a ee 15,428 | 2.33 | majority of the miner not \ 1 evid f ar | I 
tidhadiitenuesaetdasecuees 20, 299 -49 | est in their welfa nd no one n 1 feel d t! f 
iar esiaiatats aie ae pene wee aeakeaelnien 29,288 2.83 | interest in government Pheit i idea of nt th 
Leecdavehsybwebadinaanes peas 29,025 1.48 | them to this country that | ppressi I the 
ipa e cecsangesuomsnasehontds ss 6,764 2.07 | enlargement of the mir fety work now | I the Nat il ¢ 
sihdee Ghdeeweeatabéunedscuéucssencnsineas 19,498 | ‘ ment certainly has its be pol ty te \ tha 0 0 
a @6=—C sisC HAA, sc vineinw er ewseseh gis eames euedas ewasdGdectsemaccesemeey SO, 896 | of its citizens that it does LV a real and n 
enveraNukercieias decal endbuneceaktaeniee seaee 7,484 | interest in promoting their “ure nd it yt gain t 
Col a eg ag ocae Dem tr N BARD = ots Mee eed 120, 781 | good will 
Rete tead wa Recs Sheuhs CVKECEOR ade aNeae ee 225, 538 All this demonstrational and | low i 
Seb cweesneUddin cea nemenede ames amee cami 165, 979 | . character. If the mining condit of t nti n I 
r | and mining made safer and mor ttractive n t i 
4 I t} ' necifie aaf ; siete , , mining industry in this country a ey have ( . ot 
ig the more specific safety improvements that are being | tries, and there would be less need of train \ 
and are now being introduced in coal mining under the} egeh year. It will, therefore, be real econ { h t x t 
Bureau of Mines are: (a) A new type of quick-flame, low- rapidly now 
explosive, much safer than black powder for use in gaseous | “‘photre ig every reason to | ve that su d lw 1 
mines, There are now 116 differs nt explosives of this forward by the National Government unt ’ 
nufactured by 18 different companies, and there is already | the confidence and cooperation of the mit ‘Hl mal 
13) more than 25,000,000 pounds of these explosives an- | ;, thts tects ~~ pa mate. ree Stdek Atal sents % cad : 
new types of miners’ electric safety lamps and safety | oa cosine ne ae x 1 ‘ : 
tors for use in gaseous mines. These and other improve educa tic nal Se a = bs 1 : f = ' 
w underway in connection with safety measures, rescue and | Prosress In that Industry, ee ae pals 
ethods, and the general educational work inaugurated in COST OF THE PROPOSED ENI i ( i A A \ 
with the mine rescue cars and stations during the past A : 7 53 : 
s have won the cooperation of the miners and the mine The cost of overhauling the ei xIStin nine | 
and the conditions are now favorable to the far larger | viding seven additional mine rescue cars with tl} 1 I 
n of the miners and operators with the Bureau of Mines in | of operating all of these cars throughout the ir I isl 
d larger work. described above is shown in the tabul tement gi 1 : 
mine operators have already put in force safety pre- Of the eight existing cars. seven will need t ey ided with steel 
to such an extent that the death rate in their own mines has | underframes, to be substituted in ea 1 I “ tow 
reduced, and in this work they have the cooperation of | underframes which they now have, fo prey { d 
and mine inspectors. substitution of the steel underfrar . togetl ith t ‘ 
be remembered, also, in this connection that the mine} repairs, will make the overhauling of el the exi I t 
work has as yet reached only a small percentage of even | about $3,000 per car. One of the ght « I 1 
ners of the United States. But there is much evidence | frame, and its overhauling will be expel ‘ l t j 
ow that the miners and other mine employees who have | covering the purchase of thes diti \ \ 
the illustrated lectures and demonstrations given in con-| cost of about $5,500 per car 
vith the work of the rescue cars have exhibited a much Nearly all of the existing cars when origil nst ne 
nterest in the mine safety work of the bureau, have called for | cars were valued at from $20,000 $30,000 I I 
tions in increasing numbers, and in other ways have shown a | chased by the Bureau of Mines at f $1 ) $2,500 
to cooperate with the bureau and with the inspectors and | they had been abandoned for ordinal is the | n ¢ 
tors in putting safety appliances and methods into practice The cost of repairing cars already ! u ! ea ind 
dition which, more than any other, is retarding progress in | of equipping and operating the cars i i pli et 
t safety movement is the failure of the National Government | forth are given in the following t 
| te provision for the more rapid extension of its research , ¢ ay 
| work. Miners and mine operators agree in commend. | Cost of the cars: ; 
thoroughness and effectiveness of the work of the Bureau of Sa gamle nee Fe pier BP ip Saas ae 
ir as it has been able to go, and in expressing their willing- , (providing each with safer st eee $21, 000 
ept and act upon its advice and recommendations, but ti Purchase of 7 additional ¢ e : : 
the long delays and of serious limitations in this work ; : 7 , v 
f conclusions and of specific recommendations as | Cost of equipment: 
improvements in safety and health conditions are seriously | New additional ¢qu ent f eX t ted 
k such improvements in all parts of the country. } for in sundry civil » $50,000 I l 
sundry civil bill, sl id j I d t 
THE UNDER THE PRESENT AS COMPARED WITH THB mate), equipment for 7 new it $4,500 ) 
SED LARGER OPERATIONS, 
estimate shows that at the rate of progress under existing Total cost of ca nd 0 
ween 12 and 15 years would be required for a single visit 
existing rescue cars to each important coal mine or group | Cost of operating 1 cat 
the United States If the enlargement of the work now Services 
ried out in full, a reseue car, with its demonstrational 1 on neg r 
Incational work, would visit each important mine or group 1 fi l 
United States once in four years’ time, and duri hi 1 f 
er work of these cars would be so extended that f 10 1 I 
ld be trained in rescue and first-aid operations at cach 1s ra 1 
ne or group of mines in the country. 1 | nd ) 
( AL Work CAN NOT BE CARRIED ON BY PUBLICATIONS I 
ALONE. Maintenance 
ti f . ine +) : it { I f I 
on of men entering the i United Sta : { 
m the farms and village ( European cour su , 
imi our languags i nd our : 
( of mining. ; 
i yal ming “ . ; 
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health condition of one and a half miilion men employed in ft! 
eral phases of the industry, and no one familiar with eonditions wi 
a moment guestion its importance. In conducting it, the Burs 
Mines would have the active cooperation of the Public Health Sery 
which would study the different w in which mine conditions ; 
the health of employees, while the B au of Mines would seek to ; 
tain the existence and the causes of bad health conditions and 
methods of improving the same. <A careful estimate indicates th; 


cost of the part of this work to be carried on by the Bureau of M 
would be $50,000 a year for the next few years. 

The investigations to which attention hs been called in the 
statements, although possibly the most urgent, > by no mean 
only ones that should be made by the Governm in any syst 
and comprehensive attempt to increase safety, improve health ¢ 
tions, and bring about a more efficient development in the va 
mineral industries. 






¢ 


SLOW PROGRESS IN THE PAST GOVERNMENT MINE SAFETY INVESTIGA’ 
i the past two years, and especi: 
ts have come from both n 





’ 
Ty 


Ss and mine operat 





slowness with which mine safety results were be tained t 
the Bureau of Mines. Both operators and min s have s 





desire to inaugurate new improvements looking to greater safety 
ong any lines in which they could receive definite and satisf 
recommendations or advice; and within the bureau itself ey 

: to press these inquiries and investigations mor 
obtaining these results with less delay, but progres 
ately slow. 









connection with the investigation of mine explosions, owing t 

(dl at the disposal of the bureau s required three 
to open up the experimental mine near Pitt 1 and get the 
proper shape for experimental researches. With more adequat 





ties this could have been done within a single vear. As anotl 
ample, three years have been required for certain researches lox 
toward the development of miners’ electric safety head lamp 
which, with la r facilities, might have been i 
t difficult to give, to the min 
explanation of these delays. 





r vithi ‘ t 
me within a 1 


( speci 





THE BCONOMICS OF MINE ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH CONDITIO) 


No one likes to estimate the money value of a human life, 
times it becomes necessary to do this, especially in working out 
economics of compensation acts. It is a reasonable estimate thi 
the past 10 years more than 30,000 men have been killed 
than 100,000 seriously injured in connection with the aceidents 
mining industries of this country. It is impossible to estimate the 
ber who have suffered from bad health conditions in many metal ! . 
tunneling, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industry | ; 
It is impossible to estimate the number of men with health sha i ; 
through these conditions, who have had to give up their work 
before their natura] time or the number of dependents who have su 
thereby. ‘ 

If it be assumed that each human life is valued at 
seen that the deaths alone in the mines have cost 
$90,000,000. 

If each of the 100,000 seriously injured lost 20 days at $3. pe 
a reasonable assumption, this represents $6,000,000 lost from this s 

As to the metal mines, metallurgical plants, and quarrying ope: 
unfortunately there are few reliable data regarding health condit 


















| the United States; yet there are sufficient isolated figures co1 


certain districts to indicate that the death rate from occupation 













































en ater than the accident rate 96 
ver \ the value put upon a human life in arrangi . 
a reasonable compensation, these losses of life and labor are nat : 
in their extent and character and fall ultimately upon the 5s ( 
public as representing the consumers of mineral products. Wh t 
the theoretical bases of value of these losses, the true cost falls ¢ 
upon the injur and upon the consumer. Also, whatever add 
|} expenditures mi hecome necessary on the part of the opera 
mines gical, and other mineral industry plants to red 
d labor must ultimately be a eharge upon th 
enting the consumers of mineral products. 
ant therefore, not only from the humanitarian stat 
the standpoint of economics, that rything 
to reduce the loss of life and labor in the minil 
y izh prevention of accidents and through the impr , 
of health conditions. It is also a matter of decided importan: 
general publi fr both the standpoints that these impr 
should be brought about at a minimum cost and in a minim 
Real economy involves speedy accomplishment as well as efile 
the improvements to be made 
It is important, therefore, fr both the humanitarian and 
standpoints that the investi bv the National Governme! g 
a view to better safcguardi lives of the men connected w f 
more hazardous branches of tl mining industry. should 
as thoroughly and as rapidly as the work can be done eff« 
order that the improvements may be inaugurated without de 
It is e ly imy nt that after the inquiries and invest 
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The Late William R. Ellis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. AT y { { y I. % 
HON. WILLIS CG. HAWLE) 
OF OREGON, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Vonday, January 25, 1915. 
Mr. THAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article p 
in the Evening Telegram, Portland, Oreg., January 18, 1910 


The article is as follows: 
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William R. Ellis, the first Representative in Congress fr 


second congressional district of the State of Oregon, dropped dead +4 










































































new home at 1089 East Everett Street at 10 o’clock this morning. 
this morning, in apparently good health, had gome down in 


Ellis, 


isement to fix the furnace, and a few moments later Mrs. Ellis, 
was alone in the house at the time, heard him groaning. She 


‘Mr Ellis lying unconscious on the floor. When Dr. C. J. Smith 
d at the house a few minutes later Mr. Ellis was dead. Death 
to hemorrhage of the brain. Mr. Ellis returned Saturday from 


trip to his farm near Cathlamet, Wash., in seemingly good 

Mr. Ellis was 65 years old. 

m R. Ellis was born in Montgomery County, Ind., April 28, 

In 1874 he was graduated from the University of Iowa. Later 
prominent part in politics and business affairs in the town 
¢, Iowa, where he settled. At one time he was mayor of 
lie came to Heppner, Oreg., in 1883, and engaged in the 
law. In 1885 Gov. Moody appointed him prosecuting attor- 


. seventh judicial district, and in 1886 he recetved the Repub- 
ination, and was elected to the same office. He was reelected 
attorney in 1888, and in 1892 he was the successful candl- 
Representative in Congress from the second district. Mr. Ellis 
cted in 1894 and 1896. Upon the expiration of his term in 
March 38. 1899, Mr. Ellis was elected circuit judge in the 
istrict. Later he was reelected to Congress, retiring after six 
ry 
s family, 


Judge Ellis came to Portland a few years ago. His 
1089 East 


Everett Street was only recently completed. Mr. 
y his widow, one son, Edgard R. Ellis; a stepson, 
and a stepdaughter, Mamie Stott. Mr. Ellis was a 
Mason. Local Masonic lodges will have charge of 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
FRANK 


OF 


HON. OPHATR, 


- 


ILLINOIS 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


(H. R. 6060) 
residence of 


President 
aliens to 


( to message of the 
immigration of 
States. 
YITATR. Mr. Speaker, I have the profoundest regard 
highest respect for the wisdom, patriotism, and unsel- 
of the President of the United States. 
message in which the President vetoes the immigra- 
passed by two Houses and two Senates of the United 


on the act 
and the 


to regu- 
aliens in the 


mea law. I therefore feel no more hesitation in im- 
convictions against the judgment of the President 
vould against the judgment of any other man who knows 
and reasons as profoundly as does the President. All 
for myself is the same unalterable conviction to prin- 
d duty to my conscience that I most willingly grant to 
sident and the few Members of the House and Senate 
sagreed with the majority when this bill passed both 


} my 


Congress. 


PRESIDENT HEARKENED TO THB VOICE OF THE PEOPLE? 
President says in his message that if the people of this 
lave made up their minds to limit the number of im- 
by arbitrary tests and reverse the policy of past gen- 
it is their right to do so. He further says that no suc- 
itical party has ever incorporated such a proposition 
tform, and that therefore he does not believe that the 

people will indorse such legislation. 

Democratic House of Representatives in the last Con 
~ ed by an immense majority a bill with the literacy 
{ led. This was one of the prominent features of legis- 


ssed by the first Democratic House which had sat in 
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| camel’s back. 


Self-protection is selfishness, yet it is the first 
The time always comes when one 
We must 


law of nat 
will break the 


estrictio [ 


more straw 


have reasonable 


some 


for one, am a believer in the mottoes, “ Made in America ” and 
“America for Americans.” I have always believed more in home 
missions than in foreign missions, and so I may well es 
that to me this question must be considered with "Ve 

first, to the welfare of Americans. This bill h passed th 
House by more than two-thirds majority [ Mi f this 
House come directly from the people; they I e ft he 
people of their respective districts. The bill passe Ss 
almost unanimously—only seven Senators vot 

The Senators represent the people of their res S 

The President was commissioned by the people to execut: 
laws of the land. I am forced to the conelusi it 
preponderance of the evidence ‘shows that th pe le 
| spoken on this important question, yet I am also convince 

the President arrived at an opposite conclusion and tl 
judgment is not based upon his personal and private view ce 
as he says, upon the broad and patriotie ground that the A 

can people have not spoken, and that he does not belie 
| will stand by the overwhelming majority of all political 
that have indorsed this measure in both Houses of two ¢ 
gresses. 

WITH WHOM WILL THESE ILLITERATES FROM } I VO! ’ 

There is probably not a Member in this House who 1 C 
received letters, petitions, and telegrams from ly « } 
great companies and captains of industries who employ bor, 
asking us to vote against the bill. Likewise we have been 
flooded with communications from toiling millions of Am«¢ im 
citizens, those who labor with their hands for their daily bread, 
and whose only object in life has come to be the protect of 


their wives and little children from hunger and distress, asking 
us to protect them as far as possible against the i 


nvading horde 


| of the Old World’s diseased, criminal, insane, and ignorant 
classes. This literacy test is insignificant; it is really trivial. 
It requires a man who was bred, born, and raised in a foreign 
land to be able to read at least 30 words in his own language 


the President states no new reasons why this bill should | 


The Baltimore convention specifically indorsed the | 


passed by that House. No criticism whatever was 
legislation. President Taft had vetoed the bill. 
understood that a Democratic House, which stood 
vhelming majority for a literacy test in our immi- 
had been enthusiastically indorsed in the platform 
the President and the Democratic majority in this 
ted in 1912. As a matter of political policy, I 
t any candidate on the Democratie national ticket in 
| have been afraid to have announced from the stump 
posed a bill providing for the restriction on aliens in 
IS manner forth in this bill. 
is all very fine and sounds befitting for any Chris- 
eman to say that America has been, now and 
| be an asylum for all of the afflicted, persecuted, 
| We used to 


his 


sel 





is, 







ken, and ignorant people of this earth. 
lar song that wound up by saying, “ Uncle Sam is 
give us all a farm.” The time comes when all 
end. 


fh to 


must 





re 








It is claimed by the opponents of this bill that such a restri 
tion imposes an unsurmountable burden upon many desirabl 
immigrants. Can any fair-minded man look with much favor 
upon an alien seeking citizenship who has reached the period 
of man’s estate without being able to read 80 words of his 
mother tongue? If he is worth having as a citizen, do you not 
think he ought to show enough ambition, industry, and appree 
tion to learn to read just a little? In God’s name is American 
citizenship, with all of its advantages and protection, worth 
no sacrifice? Remember, these people are not sked to iearn 
to read our language. We all know that such a triction will 
not keep all of the undesirables out. We all know that scoun 
drels and criminals are very often educated, and that they will 
slide into our citizenship unless caught by some other restri 
tion in this bill. I ask you the question, Has subscription tf 
religious creeds and doctrines kept the hypocrite, ingrate, t 
selfish, and the scoundrel out of the church of God Almi 

Suppose these ignoramuses who have not had the amt t 
learn their own language and who have not had the manhood 
to force the opportunity to learn to read wet iptain of 
| finance, and after they became citizens were ex ed to ente1 
into competition with the great industrial chief f this « ! 
try, instead of being in competition with the poor labs 
Do you suppose we would be getting these frantic appeals ft 
these high places asking us to stand by the President’s vet 
Suppose another case—which is manifestly mpossible—l 
nevertheless, suppose that Members of this House knew that 
by striking out this literacy test there would enter the try 
| one man who would settle in each and every 
trict in the United States who in the next electio ould 
| to contest the seat of every Member of this C 
terms. How many of the Members who are op] | 
would stand by their guns? How many of you l 
the reasons we give you for voting for this bill? 1 
a world of difference whose ox is being ! 

About 1.300.000 foreigners came to « 
enough people to make a ty larg 
saving New York, Chicago, and Philade | ! 
authorities tell us that if fl had f t | 
have turned back about 250,000 of that horde Most of 
| people come from Italy, Austria, Ry ind 
Europe. The e tional test is ridiculed by 1 Oo] ents of 
this bill, yet the Presiden i h ( 
scrupulous conservators of tl civil-set ( l ‘ 
have arrived at a period in yur national de ent \ n 
most of the opponents of this bi nelud P a 























































































of the opinion that a man is not fit to carry the United States 


mail unless he has a common-school education, although the 
only requirement in the discharge of his duties is a good, strong, 
hone body and sense enough to know the roads in the neigh- 
hol (| where the mail is to be delivered. It has got to be so 
that it is impossible for a man to get a job of being a janitor or 
ehuin without considerable educational qualifications. 

One of the questions asked a policeman at his civil-service 
eximination not long ago was the distance from the earth to 
the moon. The applicant said he would withdraw his applica- 
tion, as he believed he did not want to patrol that beat. It is 


indeed remarkable to we who believe in “America for Ameri- 

cans” and “America first” to understand why this slight liter- 

ucy test which we propose to apply to utter strangers and for- 

eigners should be looked upon as so unjust and un-American 

by those who rush to the defense of the civil-service regulations, 
CONDITIOS CHANGE AND SOCIETY PROGRESSES 


It is pointed out that if the test had been applied one or two 


hundred years ngo a great many good men would have been kept 
out of this country. I do not believe the proposition. Most of 
those who have come as illiterates would have learned to read 


and then eame. But aside from that, conditions have changed. 
Of course we did not want restrictive legislation in the pioneer 


days. We did not need any antitrust laws in those days. We 
needed no laws governing railroads, flying machines, automo- 
biles, submarines, and a thousand and one other things, for the 
very good reason that we did not have those things. Many 
Volumes of law have been made necessary by the changes 


wrought in conditions. When this country was first being set- 
tled the foreigner who came here found a wilderness infested 
by wild animals and inhabited by wild men. They were called 
upon to clear the forests and drain the swamps. The Govern- 
ment owned practically nothing, except danger and disease, in 
Which they could participate. Printed matter was searce all 
over the earth. Those already here were as ignorant and more 
ignorant than those back at home. To-day when a man comes 
here nnd declares his intention to become a citizen he is at once 
vested with equal rights to life, liberty, and tue pursuit of hap- 
piness with every other American citizen. 

The American citizens of the past two centuries have built 
great publie highways, railroads, canals, courthouses, State and 
Government buildings, schoolhouses, and a thousand other pub- 
li 


¢ institutions and affairs, in all of which the alien immedi- | 
ately becomes a partner and owns just as big an interest as | 


any citizen who has lived here and paid taxes for a long life 
in building up these public institutions. Is it asking too much 
that this foreigner should be free from disease and crime and 


taking him into a full partnership? If a man who is utterly un- 
educated is to be taken in, because we pity him and feel that it 
is our destiny to educate him and stand him on his feet, then 


We ought to take them in and doctor them up. They are 
worthy objects of charity and pity, and no doubt the Lord would 
} 
all to the same fundamental principle, and that is that we 
must look after our own. God Almighty helps those who help 
themselves 


I have heard the proposition of protection to American indus- 


tries and American capital until I am sick and tired of it, be- | 
cause in that connection IT never hear any talk about protecting | 


American labor. If the President and his followers are right, 
then it does not make any difference if all of the 1,800,000 for- 
eigners who came here last year were uneducated it would be 
our duty to take them all in and educate them. When I meet 
a man in this day rnd age who can neither read nor write the 


language he can speak, I do not feel that he is as goed a citizen | 
as he would have been if he had had the energy and industry | 


to have learned at least a few of the rudiments. It does not re- 
quire money to learn to read; it does not require anything but 
a little bit of respectable ambition. Nobody taught Abe Lincoln 
how to read. He taught himself, and I do not suppose that he 
had much more time to study after his day’s work was over 
than the ordinary European has to-day, and I expect that books 
and printed matter were as scarce in the forests of Illinois a 
century ago as they are in Europe to-day. No one claims that 
we need any more immigrants, especially of the ignorant classes. 
The fact is that we have all of the good American citizens 
already in our country to whom we can furnish profitable em- 
ployment. 

We who support this bill are not afraid that our position in 
life, our occupations and jobs will be in danger by permitting 
the ignorant of the earth to come here. Such people must nec- 


essarily compete in the market of muscle. We are fighting the | pe sunject to a fine of net less than $100 and imprisoned for 0 


battles, as we see it, for those who labor on the farm, in the 
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shop, or anywhere else. 


bless us as a Nation if we would do it, but it comes back after | 





I say to you, Mr. Speaker, the restrictions provided in t] 


bill are the beginning of a sane, practical policy of self-pro 
tion and self-preservation, a protection of American hu 
beings. 


Restriction of Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


NON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to 1 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens i 
United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in his message returning 
bill to the House of Representatives without his approval 
President says: 

If the people of this country have made up their minds to lim 
number of immigrants by arbitrary tests and so reverse the poli 
all the generations of Americans that have gone before them, it is 
right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand in t 


| way. But I do not belleve that they have. I respectfully submit 


no one can quote their mandate to that effect. Has any political | 


: a : . | ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter, zg 
be able to read at least 30 words of his own language before | ¢n<¢ ae — 5 ; 


the country on it, and been commissioned to centrol its legislation ? 
this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent and desire of! 
American people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt it that I mak 


| to dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the verdict, but not 
E | it has been rendered. Let the platforms of parties speak out upor 
why exclude the sick people and those afflicted with disease? | 


policy and the people pronounce their wish. The matter is too f 
mental to be settled otherwise. : 
I have no pride of opinion in this question. I am not foolish er 


| to profess to know the wishes and ideals of America better th 


body of her chosen representatives know them. I only want inst 
direct from those whose fortunes, with ours and all men’s, are iny 
I shall not attempt to justify my vote in favor of prote 
American labor by quoting from the Democratic and 
publican national platforms of 1896, both of which dec 
in favor of restricting foreign immigration. These plat! 
declarations might be ealied ancient history. I have re 
a more recent mandate from a higher authority, the delibe: 


| expressed will of the people of Arizona. 


At the last general election in my State there was 
mitted to the qualified electors an initiated bill eom! 
known as the “ Eighty per cent citizenship law.” This m« 
provided that any employer of labor in Arizona employing | 
than five workers at any one time shall employ not less 
80 per cent of qualified electors or native-born citizens « 
United States. The text of the bill is as follows: 

An act to protect the citizens of the United States in their emp! 
against noncitizens of the United States, in Arizona, and to | 
penalties and punishment for the violation thereof. 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Arizona: 

Secrion 1, Any company, corporation, partnership, associat 
individual who is, or may hereafter become, an employer of m 
five workers at any one time in the State of Arizona, regardless 
or class of work or sex of workers, shall employ not less than 
cent qualified electors or native-born citizens of the United St 
some subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 2. Any company, corporation, partnership, association. 
vidual, their agent or agents, found guilty of violating any_ 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a fine of not less than $1 
imprisoned for not fess than 30 days. 

Sec. 38. Any employee who shall misrepresent or make false st 
as to his or her nativity or citizenship shall, upon conviction 


than 30 days. 





I will say to the taxpayers of this cow 
try who afe burdened with billions of taxes for the support 

almshouses, hospitals, schools, penal institutions, and oth 
places of charity, Do you want to add further to your burden; 
These foreigners who are without the ability to read 30 wor 
in their own language are without exception among the po 
and dependent and among those who become public charg 
I can only think of two classes of people who do not want 
restrict free immigration in the manner provided in this ] 
The first class consists of those charitable, unselfish hum: 
tarians who think the people of the United States are ri 
enough and good and generous enough to take care of all of 
unfortunates of this earth, and who also think it is our duty 
provide indiscriminately for those needing help. The sec 
class of people who are against the restrictions in this bill 
those who compose the soulless combinations of greed, 
want a large and ever-increasing multitude in the labor mar! 
so that they may select the choicest human animals at 
lowest pessible wages to perferm the labors required in 

mills and other enterprises. 
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bill was designed to prevent the glutting of an over i Slips, of unifor V 
| labor market by the employment of foreigners at low | Qrainary use. printed in } “ago scat tii Mamie cone I 7 
n competition with American workmen. It was also the | languages and dialects [ ' { 
those who proposed this law that the effect of such a | particular langu 
would be to provide a superior class of citizens for Ari — — 7 a a 
zens who would understand and maintain the prin etek ia ian aaa iad of — , a 
pon which this Government was founded. When the | Ane ; ae oe ; pee a “e : «i a > 
were counted last November it was found that 25,017 ail cee ae = ae ees dict 
d been cast in favor of the 80 per cent citizenship bill eduintvatior te a aia tuade ne iid al a 
23 against it, so that the measure was approved by a aitekads” tind said more t] in ne alien mav t 
of 10,694. iicddeahs *itiakae aahahdiar inchh i ade a “a 
the election at which this bill was approved every ee ave —— ae er ee 1 = 7 
ived a publicity pamphlet printed by the State which | 2%¢ arbitrary, for the simple reason that we must d 
ed areuments for and against its adoption. The bill was | S@@ewhere 
ly discussed at political meetings and in the newspa- nme siteracy test S8 & Proper Test! 
re may have been other bills which received a major — ee Se ae Se eee cee 
polls because they were provided with an alluring | “° os n Of 3 COMMMISHION appormed DF ‘ 5 
ist people did not take interest enough to carefully | F@fe Me tmimisration ques 
‘ontents; but there were none so careless or indiffer- | After four years of study, eis 
hey did not fully understand the language and the | CO™Musston reached f RUG F ; 
this short measure. th cow = = Nanprecmnrrans gach , 
it are the qualifications of the electors of Arizona . nae oe 
ted this law? The statutes of my State describe those Were I to “oppose hts aot SAN would be uy 
register and vote, as follows: the words “and writing” have been > lial 
izen of the United States * * * of the age of 21 wake a the alien must Dp oe before ree 
r * * * and who, not being prevented by physi I understand that this part of the re 
m so Sree, Se able to read the Constitution ot oe nited migration Commission was not followed. in the 1 
ted nor reciting from memory, and to write his name, | Position to this bill would accept the readin 
ned to be an elector of the State of Arizona. Mise We now know tl leh atter ttre i f 
on who is illiterate can vote in Arizona, and no one | ferences are Useless ; Hel Uhrert W cL have as easy to | 
eves in the American ideals of justice, liberty, and | enacted the entire literacy t \ S 1 ( ) 
will deny that it is necessary to place a premium on | Uon of the reading test al 
if we are to have intelligent government by the Those who plead for «a more rapid develop t ol 
A people that has limited the suffrage to those who | resources, particularly those who want to make + ble the 
nd write must certainly be in favor of the bill that | Mineral wealth of America in our day, say th vithout 
the House, because every argument in favor of a foreign labor the mining of coal and low-grade ores can not be 
est for voters applies with equal force in behalf of a | Carried om at a profit The same argum has bee | 
for those who would come here to enjoy the benefits | OPposition to every movement In behalf of th ety and 
rnment that they have created. fare of the miners. No longer ago than last + pina oamadne 
1e that three Federal judges in San Francisco have | were considé ring the Alaska coal-leasing bill, t me Hn l 
clared this Arizona law to be null and void, since it objec tion was raised to the inclusion of the followi pr nm 
ct with the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- | 1 that act: 
United States. Good lawyers tell me that the Su- | Mach leas ee 
of the United States will undoubtedly affirm this | SXS°C oa (aao hice aati ae . + f 
I am not here to criticize the judges of the United | preventién of undue waste, i ng a { 
mrt who rendered this opinion, because I have no rea- | not exceeding eight } aes , a 
lieve that in this case they did otherwise than their | ¢ oo, van areola al stance tien 4 
in accordance with their oaths of office. I realize | yonth in lawful mor f the United St 
stitutions are made to secure the individual in his nd regu 
as one has said, to protect the minority from the | {)\", : we i as 
of the majority. So long as we have written constitu- | t ypoly, and f d of tl \ 
majority can not rule in all things, and it is the duty | 7 then seid that if th st of mining coal in A \ 
s to see that each individual, whether alien or Citi- | piel that these reasonable conditions in f ir of ‘ 
ermitted to enjoy the advantages that the organic law | egyia yot be complied w _ then we had 
him. The people of Arizona are law-abiding and will | jy the eround. I am glad to sav th; ( 
‘ yield to the court’s decree; buf, whether the law that | ¢no provision which I have just d and tl 
enacted is valid or void, there can be no question but | o¢ the law 
. st majority of them are in favor of limiting the num The underlying renson for such legislatiot 
reigners Who can obtain employment in my State. American believes that we ot to sti 
Stified, therefore, in considering that the popular verdict 1 Ann n standard ing: th me 
“) per cent citizenship bill clearly indicates that the people | jy, unsafe and ins 1 s. who are | | 
State are opposed to the continuance of the present unfair | y.,, 1 do not n cood citizens of r \ 
ion in the labor market and are in favor of promoting @] jyan has the ballot in his hand. Therefore I 
le of wages by limiting the supply of cheap labor that | ¢ay) not be carried on except by employing 
m foreign countries. Having approved this principle | jong hours for little wages in mines where men are 
an overwhelming vote it can not be denied that the vast | than mine timbers we had better let the oré the | 
majority in my State, organized and wnorganized, is of the earth where nature placed it mutil such time as A 
anxious to provide some safeguard against the influx of | jnventive genius finds a wav to handle it at a profit wv 
alien workers by raising a barrier at the boundary and | jpg 4 living wage to those who mine it 
es of the United States which those who would-take the | I would not seek to destroy the necessity tl 
their mouths must pass before they are given aN | yention. Did not the evanide process make poss 
to enter Arizona in search of employment. Under | of gold that could not theretofore be profitably M 
tances I claim that I have a mandate from my | jyreical engineers are now enthusiastic over the new oil flot 
that I am directly instructed to vote in favor of the | tion process 2s applied to the milling of w-crade pper ores 
of immigration from the Old World and the Asiatic | qt js said that by this new process 6 or 7 more Ws of ¢ 


as well. can be recovered to the ton. Should not the American m 
‘esident classifies the literacy test as arbitrary. I admit | pave some small share in the benefits of this new method? O 
h is the fact; but let us see just what this bill provides | ghall we continue to foster and promote the i 
‘est which must be passed by aliens who desire to be | foreigners who are so ignorant that they do not know th 
into the United States. The Burnett bill says that, | yaine of the services that they render 
industrial history shows that under normal cond n 


n to idiots, epileptics, paupers, and certain other de- All 
invention has been the handmaiden of higher wages. The in 





‘asses, the following persons shall also be excluded : 


ens over 16 years of age, physically capable of reading, who can | yention of a new process may temporarily displace 
aw English language, or some other language or dialect, inclnd- sore t ultimately the Reanim i de nt if roduct at ¢ 

w or Yiddish * *  *, Jhst for the purpose of ascertaining | Workers, but ultimately the increased demand for a product at a 
ns can read the immigrant inspectors shall be furnished | lower price causes more men to be employed in the industry. 


en 
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The worker can not be kept long in ignorance of the increased 
profits which the employer is enjoying, and the employer, either 
willingly or otherwise, is compelled to share at least a part of 
! rosperity with wages who work for him. This economic 
law, however, does not hold good where the supply of available 
labor is unduly increa ber by the arrival of large numbers of 
fenorant foreigners who do not realize the extent of the values 
t] 


t their labor creates. 

Our Republican brethren tell us that American labor is the 
best paid in the world, and then claim that credit for this fact 
is due to a protective tariff. Their ee might have merit 
if they had not permitted free trade in labor during all the time 
that high, and sometimes prohibitive, Prt were levied against 
forcign-made goods. We all know, as a matter of fact, that the 


manufacturer did not pass on a fair share of the profits that 
he made by being protected from competition from abroad, 
because the labor supply in the United States was continually 
being augmented by hordes of workers from across the sea. I 
stand for a reversal of this old, unfair policy, and have voted 
to reduce the tariff on the necessities of life and to make it 
more difficult for aliens to drive out American workers. from 
our mines and factories. 

In conclusion I desire to read a paragraph from the message 
of the governor of Arizona to the second State legislature at 
the opening of the present session, less than a month ago. Gov. 
Hlunt made the following statement in discussing the S80 per 
cent citizenship bill, every word of which is equally applicable 
to the measure now before us: 

Under this heading it is not inappropriate to present the statement 
that of the total number of convicts in the Arizona State prison 55.5 
per cent are of foreign extraction while the percentage of inmates 
native to the United States is 44.5 per cent. Turning for the time 
being to the State Hospital for the Insane we find that 55.1 per cent 
of the patients are of alien blood while 44.9 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the institution are native to this country. Giving considera- 
tion to similar statistics from the State Industrial School, it is found 
that 68.1 per cent of the inmates belong either to the Mexican or other 
foreign races, while 39.1 per cent of the boys and girls detained at the 
school come from races which may be considered as native to the 
Cnlted States. Just why the State of Arizona should continue to en- 
courage a kind of immigration that imposes upon the taxpayers between 
50 and 60 per cent of the total expense incurred for the care of deficient 


classes is not readily observable, and is therefore submitted as a 


problem worthy of consideration by all those people who would throw 
the doors of the State wide open to aliens of every description. 

The Constitution of the United States may prevent the people 
of Arizona from adopting a law limiting the number of foreign 
workers, but there is nothing in the Constitution to interfere 
with the enforcement of the immigration act that is before us. 
We have an opportunity to mitigate a great and growing evil. 
Let us do it to-day. 


Prohibition and the Hobson Amendment—Speech of Hon. 
Sumner W. Haynes, of Portland, Ind., Late Candidate for 
United States Senator on the Prohibition Ticket. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A.M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tre House cr Representatives, 
Tucsday, February 2, 1915. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, some days ago, when the so- 
called Hobson prohibition amendment was before the House, I 
made the statement that the leading national prohibitionists of 
the country did not favor its passage. I quoted from Hon. 
Eugene Chafin, who was the candidate for President on the 
National Prohibition ticket in 1912, and who said of the Hobson 
amendment, “that of all the foolish and impossible schemes 
devised to destroy the liquor traflic this is cer tainly the worst.” 

I also quoted from Hon. William A. Brubaker, editor of a 
prohibition paper called the National Issue, who clearly points 
out the weakness of the Hobson plan. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have here a copy of a speech delivered 
by Hon. Sumner W. Haynes, of Portland, Ind., at a prohibition 
convention held at Winchester, Ind., on Saturday, January 23. 
Mr. Haynes has been an active worker in the cause of tem- 
perance for more than 80 years; has been identified with the 
Prohibition Party all this time; has been nominated by his 
party a number of times for various places on the State ticket; 
jast year he was the candidate of his party for United States 
Senator and made an active campaign and a splendid race. 








In speaking of the Hobson amendment, Mr. Haynes says: 


I have been constantly surprised at the Anti-Saloon League. 
church, and temperance people generally, even some very loyal P 


| bitionists, so persistently favoring the Hobson amendment. | 


Again, he says: 

This amendment would have been of little worth. The demon of 
would have soon adjusted its affairs to the Hobson idea and hel! 
have been rampant in thousands of homes. Not being able to see 
anyone who thinks the liquor traffic a crime should favor the I 


amendment, I am just as much at a loss to see why anyone xs 
mourn its de mise. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my good fortune to have k 
Hon. Sumner W. Haynes both personally and intimately all 


life. If there ever was an honest, energetic, honorable 
perance worker, he is one. But few men, if any, have done | 
for the cause of temperance and have given the subje 
much thought and study as has Mr. Haynes. He knows 
difference between a real temperance measure and a make 
And that is the reason why he did not favor the Hk 
amendment. There is so much of interest in his speech that 
I thought it worthy of being reproduced in the Congress! 
RECORD. 





The full text is found in the Patriot Phalanx, a prohil 
paper published at Indianapolis, Ind., and is as follows: 
{Address by Sumner W. Haynes, of Portland, Ind., late Prob 

candidate for United States Senator, delivered before eighth d 

convention, at Winchester, Saturday, January 23. 

I am indeed glad of the opportunity to address you at thi 
Another camp aign is on us and I want to congratulate you in 1 
a district chairman who does not know defeat. 

It is true that at the general elections for over 40 years o 
has failed to get a majority of the votes cast, but at no time 
met with defeat. Each contest has proven our weakness 
numbers, but at that same time it has been a convincing pr 
ourselves and to a continually enlarging circle of the best citiz : 
of our country—of our strength. Not only is this true at this 
but the vote for our cause and party was never so large as at t 
election, and for the first time we have chosen a Representati\ 
Congress, 

We have been so accustomed to magnify our weakness in n 
that we have felt unduly the unpopularity of our cause. A nm 
dition is upon us. Our cause has become suddenly popular, Ly 
find ourselves unable to know surely how to adjust ourselves to the 
change. 

LEAVENED THE WHOLE LUMP, 

We have held constantly to the truth that the liquor tr 

wrong, and that a part of this traffic is the manufacture for 


| looks as though this idea has about leavened the whole lump I 
| loaf is almost ready for the baking into a form that means f se 
| to be eaten. A sudden chill * compromise or improper treat ¢ 


small jar of the oven, may cause the loaf to flatten out and it 
the very moment of Sacene. 
There will be no rest in the politics of this country until t! f 
tion is settled by a change of policy of the whole Government fr t 
present policy that the traflic is right to one that the traftie is w 
Our people know that under our form of government the peop st 
establish the policy of State and Nation. Knowing this, th: t 
seem slow in making the change. This can be accounted for : 
from the fact that ours is a representative form of government 
the people rule and express their policies through the administration of 
affairs. The administration of the Government is always throug | 
political parties, and political parties often become self-servi: 
perpetuate themselves. When a great issue is at stake, demand 
settlement at the hands of the people, of such a nature as to 
a complete change of policy of the Government, this issue | 
necessity be advocated by a political party. 
In a hundred years the liquor problem has developed throug! 
the stages, from a purely personal matter, a moral question, 
question, a subject of State legislation, into the greatest e& 
moral-political question of the century, and is up for settlement 
This we have said in every campaign and have believed 
said. Now thousands are saying the same who never said it ! 
and, best of all, they believe what they say. 
MANY SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 
Think of it—10 hours’ discussion in Congress over the questi 
has been but yesterday kept in the background, could not get a - 
This did not all come to pass in a night. A very faithful 
mine, who waited for months for me to come home so that |! 
look after some business for him, says to me, *“ How lovg 
going to keep this up?” I answered, ‘‘ Until the liquo: t s 
destroyed.” He responded, “I want to see it accomplished, 
end is not in sight; I do not see progress that will justify t ; 
that you do.” _I said, “Stop and think a moment. ‘Ten y: : { 
Portland had 17 saloons. ‘There have been none here for sev: . 
This did not just happen. Some one has agitated and edu 
persisted in such agitation until concerted action accomplis! 
even you are able to see.” ee. a see; I see; keep on; but I 
see the end of the curse.” 
My friends, this is the cry that you hear on every hand fr 
who but yesterday were indifferent and unconcerned. gut | 
| become impatient to put the kneaded loaf into the oven before i 
| leavened. <A short time ago, in a letter to the Patriot Phalai 
| gested that the proposition offered by Hon. MARTIN A, MorRISs* 
| be enacted into law, and that it would probably be advocated 
} own Congressman when he was ready to introduce bills as a | 
| tionist. At the same time I commended Dr. Stanley’s prop 
have petitions signed asking such action of the next Congress 
our Congressman, should he take this position. Little thinki! 
| the thought suggested would receive much attention, I find 
| week's Phalanx a statement from one of the best and most 
Prohibitionists in the State saying, in substance, ‘If Mr. M 
| had secured the enactment of his proposition into law, he w 
| done more harm to the cause of temperance than he could hay 
| good by spending a whole life in Congress.” I must say tha 
hardly appreciate this statement, 





















































































COMING TO OUR RADICAL STAND, 
connection I want to read a letter and my answer to it as 
ny speech. This letter came from one of the best lawyers of the 
“a learned Prohibitionist, one who studies issues well and has 
of expressing clearly the thought that impresses him. I just 
the letter is marked “ Personal,’”’ so I am not privileged to 
name; but the thought belongs to you at this juncture: 

“ January 13, 1915. 
an Mr. LIAYNES: I like your position in the Patriotic Phalanx 
> of the 9th instant. The agitation is, of course, clearing the 

t is for us to hold steady in all matters. 
ave, I take it, refiected upon the fact that while we have been 
with being ‘too radical’ and ‘ wanting all or nothing,’ those 
this word against us now find it turned upon themselves, for 
ition Party never advocated as radical a proposition as has 
rtaken lately in Congress, considering that the attempt is not 
to amend the Constitution, but to do this in the face of ad 
ions which are unfriendly to the object proposed, and which 
keep an antagonistic policy in full operation. ‘This presents 
tion somewhat similar to two bodies occupying the same place 
time—which, I take it, is rather radical. 


t 


oft 


ID 


WHAT CONGRESS COULD DO, 


I do not believe in ‘trapping’ antagonists, and think that 
1 and manly course is truly strong, the vote in Congress re- 
ority in favor of submitting an amendment. To this may 
ed a number who declared that they voted for State pro- 
nd believed that the correct method. That makes a large 
in the House. On the interstate-commerce feature this 
uld act, if it has the political power—which I question— 
litical majority in favor of prohibition could 
the mail to the liquor interests. 
the parcel post to liquor ads. 
navigable waters and coast trade to the liquor interests. 
repeal the internal-revenue act of 1862, taxing liquors. 
substitute a sound fiscal policy instead. 
adjust treaties. 
make the District of Columbia, Territories, and all land over 
United States has jurisdiction prohibition territory.” 
ental power: 
1 probably prohibit the use 


per 

pel 

ma 
1 


add 


( 


1 
1 
1 
i 
1 


of United States mails without 
at least into ‘dry’ districts. Could specify that all 
branded as ‘ poisons’; [ mean all advertising of liquors for 
rposes, passing through the mails. 
freasury Department could refuse tax receipts to outlaws who 
how a State license or permit. 
irtment could abrogate the rule prohibiting internal-revenue 


\ n, or 


, stifying in the State courts against the liquor outlaws,” 
THE PROLICENSE PARTIES. 
ration: 
the appointive power in a friendly way to aid prohibition 


tes. Could act in some of the other cases, should the de 

il to act. 

nderstand me to mean that a prolicense administration can 

things. Hence, have the remarkable spectacle of 
do what all know will not be done, while all the time a 

hings are overlooked purposely, which would, if gone, give 


ese ve 


t 


¢ 


a fair trial in the States. I do not think that these pro 

can give any relief in the premises-—that it is no longer 
of unwillingness, but inability. When a man may travel 
nd west at the same time, then may a prolicense party 


vard and forward in one movement. 


t know that we are fully agreed in all these detail matters, 
e with you fully that the situation in Congress, now laid 


the country, permits even one man, sincerely committed to 
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to largely clear the air and help the American people to 
ind what a fundamental political question is embodied in 
tion reform,” 
AGGRESSIVE FOR THE TRUTH. 
l answered: 
* January 15, 1915 
ised to have your letter and to know that you agree wit! 
me glints of sunshine in the coming morning of the pro 
m. Iam sure we have been patient, but this patience has 
n exhibited in ‘ watchful waiting.’ We have been aggressive 
con red the truth and results are coming into view. 
d more of the opinion that we must educate on this ques 
e can legislate to the point to be attained by the Prohibi 
f am beginning to believe that this education is pro 
it as rapidly as it can. All forms of agitation have had} 
Ours is the only one that has remained and is still far in 
‘ congratulated, and so is the country, that the thought 


ciples we advocate are not only leading but are really draw 
tie common belief that the liquor traffic is wrong and 

f the State and Nation must be changed to agi 
f and these principles. That this change must com 
iministration committed to the policy and principles we 
yet to be taught the people. Ours is the only 
in that direction. We, therefore, can only press 
and persistence.” 


cy «€ ee 


} 





} 
YI 


seems is 
directly 


vigor 





CHANCES FOR CONGRESSMAN RANDALL. 
t one Prohibition Party Congressman can break into the 
io that seem to have the majority in Congress to-day 
show of the real thing. This has not been made to 
10 hours’ discussion on the 22d of last month I have 
surprised at the Anti-Saloon League, the church, and 
Oj generally, even some very loyal Prohibitionists, so 

favoring the Hobson amendment. 

f the proposition: This was submitted as a fundamental 
{ simply a law that could be amended or repealed at will 
ceding Congress. I, as a little boy, have a recollection of an 
K kKWheat having a still on his farm in which he made 
‘ic Was so absorbed with his own affairs, and securing the 
,red ey to supply his family and friends, that he was not 
tr the revenue law which took over to the United States Gov- 
exclusive right to say who should distill or make intoxi- 
before that time there were plenty of restrictions of the sale, 
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ut. the right to make for use in one’s family was as free as mal 
cider. Under that old plan drunkards were made and the sa 
followed. It was against just such that the l temperance W 1 
so high. 

DEFECTS OF THE HOBSON PLAN 

This amendmert would have n of little wort! rt é n of rum 
would have soon adjusted its affairs to the Ho n idea d he W a 
have been rampant in thousands of homes. It ts ie that s posed 
amendment offered an opportunity f discu e 4 ] n 
has done good It has made it plain that, | st a t 
man may be to push the liquor traffic to the w e 
than desire. The whole traffic is a crime, a po 1, a 
ity, from the manufacturer to the furthest point of tratffi t 
Not being able to see why anyone who thinks th ft \ 
should favor the Hobson amendment, I am t as \ st 
why anyone should mourn its demise 

Let us up and on. We have discovered the lurk pla of tl 
Let us beat the bush, drive it out in the open, where we will ! 
compel an open fight on the line of the utter destruction of that w 
lives only to murder and kill all that we love and hold dear. Ls 
not be distressed because t! e “as through a g darkly 
do not, can not brong to a succe vote that which does not ) t t 
the curse as a wrong 

Let us not hasten to put the half-leavened loaf into the oven of | 
lation, only to find that the hoped-for fully baked bread may be not 
but sour dough. 

Now. as probably never before, we must stand firm It may be hard 
to do, but a backward step, whi falsely promises permanent advance 
may cause us to halt short of our ambition and hoy the compl 
overthrow of the liquor curse 

The Taylor Efficieney System. 
wYwmpATC ' ‘ : Dra 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
y { > ac ) ‘hy DPD bh WT 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 

7 or » . . , t . r 

In tue House or Representatives, 
FB) iday, February 5 1915, 
On the bill (CH. R. 20975) making appropriat f the ft 

Navy for the f l year ending J 0, 1916 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I believe that industry, effort, and 
ability should be encouraged and rewarded; that competency 
should not be degraded to the level f in t y nd that a 
lazy, mischief-making agitator ought 1 we tolerated 5 
where, but I do not believe that th of prod 
strength should be taken out of men euch succeet work 
day. The best mechanics are not always the 1 l LW 
men. Quantity of production shoul t be « lere | 
of quality in fixing the rating of nx I 
opposed to the so-called Halsey or Taylor I 
The extra rewards it hold t f ext! effort w 1 
stimulate n to anu dl ‘a (l 

ihysieal exertion t] WW { 
make them old and t I 1 of 
disrating eliminates rt b 

men, because they can 1 rd of sg | 
without a sacrifice of wor 

I have received many ests 
ealled efficiency system f1 of G 
ment employ; some of tl f ! 
to be expert workni I b 
them to maintain the sta 1 of | » req 1 Ww 
sacrificing th eareful attent t 
ship demands 

If the Government puts th f S 
Government plants, ly te f 1 
dceing so in their plants, and s ! ! d | $ 
will be crowded into subore te ] | ‘ 
employment, by young, active n \ ( ! e, t 
so good, work as the elder 1 

Do you think that condition would bene 
I do not. 

What could the men crowded out of « Y] 
only way they know how to make a living f nd 
their families is by working at their trades “dl 
labor. Most of them would be t I iG 
in any other vocation, and 
would not be given an opport \ ! ld 

It has been intimated ] ) | e | ( 
system that those who 0] ( t 
be opposed to the use of ‘ ! I ! \ | 
so. The more labor-sa\ I 1 \ 
ingenuity and used, the bett: ‘ 
it will be for both | 1 Wl I 
is a system that makes a ] t m 


as such. 
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leadership in production of 
Rut more important, it yields corn, the ¢ 
forage queen, which in turn produces 


bled beef, rainbow bacon, and 1 


vivania. Over this iron path is borne 
grain, and back are carried the burden 


America, hi 
for farm, facterv. and mine. 


Moagistrs 





icy of the Republie pictured t 





of lu 
constructive partisan citizens, and by 
to-night of William McKinley. 










protective tariff law of 1892. True, in 


his approval of its practical reenactme 
he found it a block of granite, 


Congressman Sloan’s Speech on William MeKinley. 


TOWNER 


‘ I j I II 
Gentlemen, I come from Nebrask pri 
pul estimate marred our national map as 
Nebraska for decades past, bathed with ra 
wurmed by the kindly sun, her soil turn 
hand of intelligent industry, assumed with 


wheat for the 


ereal king, and alfalfa, 
for our eastern neigh- 
uby ham. 


{i come to this marvelous city among the hills at the mingling 
n their widened path to the sea. Here amid 
i ] mn go down into the 
ous age deposited with which 


of the W I 

the valley and the mountain, where me 
earth and seize what the Carbonife 

to treat the iron, which was old when t 


Th they bring up to make furnace flame and shape ecrudest 
ore into track of steel—steel which binds Nebraska to Penn- 


bt 


In the name of the great American who 


tl 


| 1 flood it bore him down like a cube of lead. 
nt, 


‘ 
c 
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In toe House or ReEepreseNTATIVES, 

Friday, January 29, 1915. | 

Mr. TOWNER Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 

t my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short speech de- | 

] ed night before last before the Republican Tariff League of 

P by Congressman Sroan, of Nebraska, on William Mc- 

J I think it is appropriate on this the anniversary of his 
} ni h it. 

we no ol ject} Yn 


| 


ries, which once in 
a desert waste. But 
in and the dew and 
d and tilled by the 
her neighbor States | 


1e 
H 
Aé 


mily of nations. 


hat coal was green. 


ur surplus meat and 
ks your mines have 








Along that path of steel lies that miracle of modern 
therto the greatest in the worl 


i—the home market 


in seeking the Chief 


that home market with all its ideal advantages, who wher he 
attained that proud position by the fair expression of the peo- 
ple’s voice made that home market all his foresi 
In his name and his memory we meet in this unequaled center 
try, now in an industrial pause, before this gathering of 
whose 





eht had depicted. 


il 


grace I speak 


gr about earrying coal to New Castle as co npared with | 
telling this tariff league about William McKinley! | 
ier than that. It would be like carrying steel to Pitts- 


It would be 


i 


} h. You all know the story of this man. His ancestry lived 
in that part of Ireland which has furnished more great edu 

ecators, merchant princes, captains of industry, great military 
com lers, and Presidents of the Republic than any other 


] e of equal area on the globe. 

[ can cnly hope to merit your favor by a hurried sketch of 
t] » personal charms and qualities and abilities which en- 
deared him to all, as well as those public achievements which 
made his place in history secure. Let me say, in passing: 
What period since his untimely taking off has so emphasized 
that security as has the last biennium? He had that Christian 
ho life which blesses ambitious youth. He had and embraced 
t! ortunity which the great Civil War presented. He did a 
soldier’s part. He achieved a young soldier’s fame. 

Irom the ranks of the American bar he was recruited to the 
world’s then greatest popular forum—the House of Representa- 
tive Here he had that legislative experience which disciplines 

nd drills into the make-up of a man that reverence for our 
(Co tion and understanding of the three great well-balanced 
departments of our Government. His career there taught him 
] to deal with men and fitted him for executive duties. For- 


1 is the American Chief Magistrate who has had congres 


experi . Doubly fortunate is the country itself for 

t! ( l .» As Executive he must, to some extent, control 
1 shay nd direet measures. He should, however, do 
{ by patriotic persuasion and not with a patronage bludgeon. 
Ilis di i chievement in Congress was the McKinley 


le angry waters of a 
Later, in 
the Dingley law of 
1 pedestal of power. 


the American people | 





As governor of Ohio he governed well, and there furt! 
pared himself to meet the Nation’s call to the Presidency. 

More than any other of our modern Presidents did hy 
into the Presidency. Less than almost any of them did 
counter to, crush or thwart the ambition of national f: 
He was the people’s choice, not the successful leader 
crowding, fighting faction. 

In this day when convention mockery scorns the ; 
mandate and when seats of preferment at the side of po 
wards slaughter of friends, it is refreshing and inspirin; 
call the temptation twice presented to and nobly reje 
McKinley. Once at Chicago when Sherman was Ohio’ 
and McKinley a delegate in his behalf. Again, at Mim 
when President Harrison was a candidate and McKi 
sided over the convention. A presidential nomination, y 


| its dazzling allurements strengthened by a general | 


his acceptance meant party success while his refus 


| leave the issue in grave doubt, would have broken the ba 


loyalty in many a brilliant man. This was loyalty put 
supreme test. Subsequent events showed not only forti 
wisdom for Mclxinley. Who will say that those manif 
of loyaity were not of supreme value to the Nation? 

In and out of Congress MeKinley achieved fame as an 
His style was not the florid type of some sections and 
days. Neither was it of that keen analysis and profoun 
types of which New England has furnished a number « 
trious examples. His excellence arose from the clear a 
vincing straightforward statement of large and cont 
facts, presented in superb diction, which produced t 
suasive effect of a demonstration. In his addresses, local 
special circumstances were kept in the background whilé 
national considerations and policies were pressed to tl 
He spoke in words that were not thunder nor speech a 
in phrases not alone of flowers, or sentences always of s1 
But under the witchery of his words our valieys 
greener, our plains broader, rivers larger, mountains 
women fairer, men nobler, country greater, prospects hn 


| and our flag became bright, fair, and beautiful as God’s 





promise painted on the cloud. 

He became President of all the people through the 
aid of the East, the enthusiastic support of the West, 
approval though not the assistance of the South. His « 
was really determined just 20 years ago. 
another Wilson tariff law, cur home market had been 0] 
the surplus holders of the world. Then, as now, eag 
purchasing importers were vaunting their goods to lal 
moneyless men. 

Elected upon a platform of protection, sound mon: 
every other approved American policy which has ma 
country great, that platform became the chart by whi 
administration was guided. This was in striking cont: 
the recent Baltimore platform, which, used as a means of 
ing power, every plank thereafter was treated as a 
sunken rock to be avoided or removed. 

In Washington four days ago a caucus, yielding to th: 
of disfavor and the blandishment of patronage, agreed 
themselves and all their protesting colleagues to the 
of an antisubsidy platform pledge. And this notwith 
that violation involved the starving, for lack of approj 
the functions of government. It further involved a « 


| that, although kept in session for nearly the full 24 


of a two-year term, a Congress must adjourn leaving 
successor its principal function unperformed. 

His adininistration was McKinley’s administration. I 
suggestions, listened to advice, but took no orders. [ 
practical, he knew that enterprises were neither revi 
| kept going by threat of hanging their owners or managt 
the smokeless chimney and blackened furnace he could 
psychological thrift. In the long bread lines he saw 
that was not merely mental. An empty National Treas 
sented to him a condition not merely metaphysical. 

His viewpoint for the welfare of his people can be wel! 
stood in contrast with the central utterance of the Und 
tariff bill report. That report, speaking in behalf of th 
ure and forecasting the results of its passage, said “* The 

growth of our great industries lies beyond the seas.” 
| McKinley’s viewpoint could be seen the growth and su 
| our great industries within our national borders, boul 
| the oceans and Gulf as well as the “ unsalted seas” of th 
| Clvili “ation has been defined as ‘An enlightened selfi 
| So a government should be selfish, favoring its own 
| against the citizens of the world, and have a prejudice f 
| 





our own industries against the industries of the world 
have read the speeches and papers of MeKinley ar! 
believed that the handiwork of Americans in factory, fa! 
i mine should be fairly protected against the competing Pp! 





Then, as no\ 
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ther lands and climes, and that all competitive products capital stock of this “ company s owned by the 1 
\ would euter our ports should bow to the American flag | Government. The inserti of this corres le 
y tribute to our Treasury. McKinley, however, did not | Recorp at this time is designed { ute 1 
in unscaleable tariff walls or insurmountable barriers. | ranted and inaccurate pret Lh 
H sted that tariffs should be high enough to make a handi- | interests who are oppesing 
our own people’s favor and maintain our better living, It is the wisest proposition that has been made to t] 
meet the additional cost of production thereby necessarily | tion on behalf of an American merchant mint hes 
‘ |. Ample protection does not mean exclusion. We build! interests have gathered themselv« “ he Bost 
ies to exclude excessive heat, storm, and rain, but not | Of Commerce and have caused th: body, tl h 
: ut sunshine and ventilation. committees, in all sincerity no doubt, to send out 
nt under criticism, unresentful to those whom he could} bers of Congress against the nding ship p is 
( punish, McKinley always held his purpose until unpre- |; behalf of a scheme of direct subsidy. If the : 
ess had given way to full preparation. This was exem- | sent out and extended in the Recorp of Ja rv IS 
| in the superlative degree before the opening of the} tinguished ranking minority member of the © 
S American War. <A calm exalted courage was exhibited | Merchant Marine and Fisheries of this body were 
\ led upon collectively by the ambassadors of the five | would not now challenge. I received a copy of the 
powers of Europe. Did they overawe him? No, Into! ferred to and intended to take it up for answer d 
e of power he looked like the eagle of the Nile with | coming debate on the bill after the Senate has ex! 
hed eye into the face of the sun, and maintained his | objection to the measure. But since the letter has 
pois ud purpose. He hurled the Army and Navy against | the Recorp I consider it my duty to present such data 
S not for conquest, territorial acquisition, or large in- | for refutation of some of the claims set up. in orde) 
but to give to the world a new principle, termed, | any wrong impressions that might be made 
al disinterested humanity. And yet some historian I certainly have no intentions of reflecting on the 
S eu tell us that the party of McKinley has contributed | ggtyte business men who are looking after their cv 
new in the last 30 years, | interests in these matters. Col weinl hodie 
we to compare McKinley with other Presidents whose | ; Se te een, eee 
ig be ne a : : 7 a } country are passing resolutions against this legis! 
~ have given them permanent plac e in our history, I | many cases they have no reason they can state excey 
vy, he wis not cast in that heroic military mold which cause: but we may all just well agree t] in f 
zed Washington. He had not the learning of John | truth ; 
( \dams or Garfield. He was not a dreaming philosopher | THERE’S A REASON 
a like wane Jefferson. He had not the recurring subtle | which underlies all the activity. The Shipping Tr 
Madison. He did not possess that complete mastery) 2). ; 7 ns : 
e ’ ; ; .. °° | where is active. Phat organization never gets bi 
csuage and expression which stamped Benjamin Harrison “there’s a reason.” They are simply loo! arty 
rator President of the Republic. There was not present | vere nates’ seaikt =e als eT ee ee et 
bative energy and unbrookable will of Jackson. He Before oatiine attention ba dincweeiien ti tha ele 
issed in sturdy resisting self-assertion by Cleveland. rae re ae . meee 
; : : i ; ? : “ee to and presenting my data, let us see who st dl 
y ppealing human side of man, far-reaching vision of : : : ‘ian ; pst 
; : , the communication and its allegations They all 
tional questions, and that strength of character and Argh : 
: : ; g s » | very splendid men. 
grasp which placed Lincoln in a class by himself, = ne ge eareageren f ’ = a ee 
did not reach the stature of our first martyr Presi- | yy, a wees by the oe ee eee 
of all these splendid qualifications in some of which | “*": a a president, and Mr. James A. McK! 
these men were severally distinguished in the super- | &S; Mr. Bliss is a directot of the Kegal Shoe C 
\IlcKkinley possessed all to an eminent degree. Never the International rrust Co. ae 
, ory was there—I doubt if for centuries in our future In the letter the Boston Caamb F of Commerce « 
he called to the presidency one who had or will have | opposition to ship-purchase bill because it would 
such large degree as did McKinley. He was and Discourage private capital and personal tiati nd d 
in in public estimate the superb composite type, the | scaatesiae dialboa an ieee ieee ee ee eee 
rounded. well-balanced, fully equipped, strongly en-| ,. a 
pieal American this continent has produced, heark-| . rhe able members a this chamber of : 
» and honored. No great quality befitting a great | !* Specitic schem of getting more profit uM 
n him was either lacking or dwarfed. He can well | e Shipping ‘Trust. 
ed in the highest sense the composite American, the With the letter is transmitted a report of th 
ve statesman. the constitutional President. | the chamber on merchant marine. This report 
ies were the policies of his party. He did not work | S¢Stions some of which I say are not ac ite 
( he worked with Congress. He believed in team- | Will take up later. The statements r ve 
ween executive and legislative, but it was a united | Railroad Co. vessels—Uncle Sam's stea pe 
amwork and not the tandem of to-day. ama and New York—I will show to be i senene 
( t fateful September day of 1901, at the fullness of his First let us see who are the able gentlemen who 
uts, in the noonday of our Nation’s restored pros- | committee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, T! 
en full factories and fruitful farms were straining to | busy men, as their numerous interlocking direct 
ome market’s demand, when every furnace flamed, | iNdicate, so if they were not able to che 
uney evidenced activity below, every engine and | facts that had been ineluded in the report which th 
groaned under their burdens between the oceans, | they should not be blamed. [certainly do not 
wis low, money plenty, and our Treasury full, the the slightest blame. Here are the names and 
of the twentieth century’s dawn was enacted. An | tivities of this eminently competent, but quits 
ration, the triumph of the nineteenth century's close, | ™ust admit, committee: 
and MelKinley, the man, sweetest memory of the E. G. Preston, treasurer S. S. Pierce Co.: director J iH 
century’s morning, became an American immortal. | Ipsurance Co., Boston Safe Deposit & Trust | LB ( 
: | Co.; trustee Home Savings Bank 
— —— _b. E. Blodgett, Jawyer (Blodgett, Jon Bu 
Ship Purchase Bill. ar See Getic cat ate rkew Ramen -& Ma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS P. E. Fitzpatrick, director Brown Durrell ¢ 
Boylston National Bank. 
OF Frederick Foster, lawyer - 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, | copteinse potty: and iamps) tome Savings Banke 
OF WASHINGTON, Waal” cadena ee “ oF u “9 Ni n M it 
‘ s+ associate ember societ of i \ t t wre 
In toe House or Representatives, Stent cai ae = ae Auartiae Movement dattee, tis: 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. ar te ee 
M -PYAN lt ; ee ee tobert S. Peabody, architect of firm Peabody & St 
eth rene cera conrepetiane bad, 6 ieee Re cam” a Me Fie 
1) . eae ‘ : : i y Mr. Xb. - | chairman Boston Park Commission. Se , , 
vice president of the Panama Railroad Co. Let it be| | Geo. F. aa eee eee gre Le Bank® United 1 
ered at the outset that the Panama Railroad Co. is | eee ie Go. director general Chemical Ce. Ths 






inother name for a Government bureau, as the entire | Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., Massachusetts Emplo 
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ation, Merchants’ National 
Bs & $ Co heepskins), Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
VW | & Co. (naval stores). 
i ive ( tlemen say 
me precedent in the practice of other nations for Govern 
r p of railroads; there is none whatever for Government 
nel ol merchant marine. 
It is true that all the nations of the world, practically, ex- 
t E nd, the United States, Turkey, and Spain, own their 
rouds—" some precedent but the impression made by the 
uuinder of the statement will not quite bear out. Aside from 
{ ery extensive experience of Russia in Government owner- 
ip of a merchant marine, the other great nations have gone 
far at ship subsidy and subvention as approaches very close 
to ownership. ‘The title of the private owners is in almost 
every se subordinated to an effective Government claim. But 
in | the Arkhangelsk-Murman Steam Navigation Co. was 
chartered May 15, 1895, under Government control. The Gov- 
( ( ubscribed to 56 per cent of its capital stock, which in 
the gross amounted to 1.112.800 rubles—about $556,400. The 
dividend rate was fixed at 5 per cent. From surplus profits, 
f any, 1 per cent was to be paid to private shareholders, and 
of the balance 25 per cent was to be distributed in bonuses to 
miunagement and employees of the company, 874 per cent 
dded to the insurance fund, and 374 per cent to be used for 
the rebate to the Government on the subsidy allowed. This 
Governiment-owhed company owned 16 vessels of 11,187 gross 
t and 10,038 horsepower. 
In 1903 the Russian Government took over the Russian- 
1); Steamship Navigation and provided by statute for the 


chase and operation of additional new vessels. The manage- 


ment of the concern was placed under the bureau of merchant 
Muirine,- department of merchant marine and ports. The 
I an-Danube Navigation owned 14 vessels, 6,534 tons, 9,890 
j epowe:}! 

rhe volunteer fleet” is another shipping organization 
owned and controlled by the Russian Government. This branch 
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Bank, United States Worsted Co., Winslow | as far as possible, must be built in Russian yar 


| from 


| $100,000,000 gold a year from the pockets of the people { 


of the merchant marine was placed completely under Govern- 
ment control in 1902. The Government advanced to the volun- 
teer — for the purchase of six new steamships 3,060,000 | 
rubles, to be paid by the treasury in 1912 1,530,000 rubles and | 
in 1915 1.530,000 rubles, this sum to be returned to the Gov- 
ernment in full out of earnings in 20 years beginning in 1914. 
One of the regulations provides: 

ihe reserves of the army and navy shall be given preference in ap- 
pointments to the service in the volunteer fleet. The captains, me- 
chanics, surgeons, engineers, sailors, and firemen of the vessels of the 
volunteer fleet shall be chosen chiefly from among members of the 
navy department, who are either in the reserves or on the retired list. 

The volunteer fleet, January, 1914, owned 32 vessels of 
116,422 tons and 98460 horsepower. It seems that the taking 


over of these large divisions of the Russian merchant marine by 
the Government was prompted by a desire to put the ships 
onto a substantial and reliable basis which could not be secured 
under the greed of private capital. The splendid working of 





























ds—the company is em. 
powered to raise a loan of altogether 3,920,000 rubles—namely, of 601 
000 rubles in each of the years 1915 and 1916, of 1,500,000 ru) 
1917, and of 1,220,000 rubles in 1918. 


The new steamers haye 
installed in the ee as early as 1915, and seeing that the Ri 
yards will be fully 


mployed for a long time to come in executi 
ders received for ine construction of war vessels, it is more tha; 
able that some of the new boats for the volunteer fleet will hay 
built abroad. 


I have not now at hand further data to refute othe 
ments, as I am sure I will be able to do later concernin: 
tralian experiences and other statements as to “the net « 
rience in Government ownership which the world affords 


the correspondence which I will now insert concernin 
Panama Railroad Co. line—Uncle Sam’s line between P:) 
and New York—so completely negatives the wild, inac 
and unconsidered statements as to that line as to leave lit{ 
be said. I hear denunciations of Industrial Workers o 
World propaganda, but how about the berating of the Go 
ment in such a splendid achievement as the building « 


Panama Canal, and especially the steamship side of the 
taking, which has certainly been as brilliant and sueces 
any undertaking in the history of man’s achievements? 
Read the record of reduced rates to one-half of the f 
rates, of revised agreements that protect American ship 
South American ports. Study the figures and det 
Whether Uncle Sam is a blunderer and the Shipping 1 
perfection. Put your fingers to your brow and ask y 
seriously why these steamship owners want to keep Une! 
going further in the Government ownership and oj}, 
of steamships, and then turn to the letter of these Bost: 
of trade and commerce and shipping combines and conti 
the nerve of them as they submit their plan to transfer 


own coffers. 


The following is the correspondence with Mr. Drake, \ 


will take occasion to discuss later, but the friends « 
Shipping Trust also use the data: 5 
PANAMA RAILROAD ( q 
New York, September 1 
Hon. J. W. Uryan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Bryan: Your letter of the 5th instant has 
received by me. 
When the United States Government secured control of our 


We were operating a steamship line between New 
feeder for the railroad. It consisted of the steamships 
Advance, and Finance, which were owned by the company, 
with other chartered steamers that were secured from time to 
warranted by the traffic. 

The maximum freight rate then existing 
Colon was $8 per ton, and outside of a few 
carried at lower rates, the prevailing 


each way. 

The three had in the 
sufficient the demands 
and construction 
and Isthmian Cana] Commission, 
ment in charge of the work, 
Panama from the Ward Line 
on the basis of our 
preciation. 

The minimum 
per ton, and still 
accommodations have 
ernment euployees. 


York and 


between New 
of our employees, 
fare for passengers 


York and 


W 


steamers 
eapacity to 


passengers when 
the 


we 
meet 
the 


service were not, of ec 

for transportation o 

of the canal was co 

the department of the 
purchased the steamships (Co I 
and turned them over to us for 0 { 
company paying interest, charter hire, 
freight rate was gradually reduced from §8 to § 

effective, and practically all of our | - 

been availed of for the transportation ‘ f 
These demands have been so urgent that ¥ 


is 


not been able to accommodate the tariff passengers desiring to 
| our steamers, who have consequently patronized the other lines 1 ny 
between New York and the Canal Zone. 


the new system is abundantly set forth in an unprejudiced 
article in Fairplay, weekly shipping journal (London), volume 
62, page 447, February 26, 1914, as follows: 
THE RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET. 
Ixxtract from Fairplay, weekly shipping journal (London), y. 62, p. 
447, Feb. 26, 10914.) 

Since the year 1909, when the management of the Russian volunteer 
fleet was intrusted to the ministry of marine, and when the business of 
the concern was placed on something like a commercial basis, the results 
of its operations have improved considerably. Ever since 1885 that 
company has been the recipient of a yearly subsidy, amounting to 
HO00,000 rubles, for the maintenance of a steamship service between 
Odessa or St. Petersburg and Viadivostok. Notwithstanding the State 

stance, however, the company up to 1909 worked for the most part 
lo Then, with the change in its managemeent, came a change in 
ts prospects In 1909, for instance net profit realized, not inelud- 
the subsidy, amounted to 512,1 rubles ; in 1910 there was a sur- 
' of 561.563 rubles, in 1911 of 178,807 rubles, and for 1912 the net 
profit was 289.290 rubles.. In view of this altered state of things it is 
not t » wondered at that the Government considers that the time has 
arrived for revising the subvention allowance. A bill, in fact, has been 
laid before the Duma providing that for the next 10 years—i. e., from 

14 to 3$—the Volunteer Fleet Co. shall receive a yearly subsidy of 

TS,383 es for the working of the above-mentioned main line in- 

d yearly sum of 600,000 rubles, as hitherto. The Govern- | 

t takes it for granted that henceforward there will be an annual 
i » of about 110,700 rubles in the earnings and an average increase 
‘ out 36,000 ees in a expenses. The new bill stipulates that 
t ‘ e, as formerly, 18 voyages in both directions every year. 
The ports to be called: at ‘on the outward voyages are to be Nicolaieff, 
( stantinople, Beirut, Port Said, Djedda, Hodeida, Djibouti, Co 
lombo, Singapore, Hongkong, and Nagasaki, and on the homeward trips 
N saki, Hankow, Shanghai, Ilongkong, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
] it Hlodeida, Djedda, Port Said, Beirut, Constantinople, Feo- 
a a, and Batoum. Nine of the company’s steamers must, under the 
new bill, be put into the Odessa-Vladivostok line; four of them must, 
! ver, on account of their age, be replaced by new ones, and these 
new boats must have a speed of 12 knots, must be fitted for both pas- 
ngel argo traffic, and be of about 8,000 tons carrying capacity. 
In ord 





to furnish funds for the payment of this new tonnage- -which, 


| 


When the steamships Ancon and Cristobal were purchased 





transportation of cement to the Canal Zone, they were turned 
us without charter expense, because it was realized that an r 
of this character assessed against us would be reflected in t 
established for the transportation of cement; and witr a 
reducing this to the lowest possible limit, we were relieved 
obligation of paying charter hire for the steamships Co! 
Panama upon the understanding that cement would be earricd ©! 
Ancon and Cristobal at actual cost, and that in arriving at t ; 
we would credit the Panama Canal with the amount we wo 
for the charter of the steamships Colon and Panama. As a 
this arrangement all of the cement carried by our steame! 
nection with the construction of the canal has been burdened 
transportation charge of only $1.25 per ton of 2,000 poun 
on tramp steamers that we have been obliged to charter fro 
time because our steamers were not of sufficient capacity to 
of the cement needed in the work, the Government has il 
expense of from $2.25 to $3 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
Up to the middle of August, when we turned over the 
Cristobal to the Quartermaster’s Department for the return ; 
can tourists in Europe, we were operating six steamers f 
and Cristobal, the Colon and Panama, and the Allianca and 4 
The last two are the property of our company, the fina 
been lost in New York Harbor about four years ago. 





Up to May 81, 1914, we have charged up $358,655.35 to 
ciation of steamers owned by our company; we have m 
rate of $3.50 for rough goods between New York and Colon, 
per ton on general cargo, as against the $8 rate in effect pr 
the time the Government assumed control of our company, 
against a rate of $6 that is now being charged by steams 
operating vessels between New York and ports contiguol 
Canal Zone; we have carried thousands of employees of the ' 
ment and their families from New York to the Canal Zone at t ? 
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end $30 rates, as against the $75 rate prevailing by other steamship 9. On page 4 of your letter of the 15 t ‘ \ 
hay ompeted with foreign lines for the freight traffic | away with a discrimination that | ex l ve 

between New vk and ports on the Pacific coast both north | European market in Mexican, Central and South A 

ith of Panama, without being parties to rebates, reduced freight | you give me any data you can to amplify and d 







































‘ concessions in passenger fares to the important shippers | both as to the nature and extent { d t 
ted in this iffic; we have assisted in the development of traffic | ticed and as to the reduction { out 
n the Atlantie and Pacific coasts of the United States as against 10. In your itemized statement 1) \ ft i h 
nscontinental railroads by allowing steamship cocarriers on the | instant you show a deficit of $37,158.21 in 1 . , $1 7 
a proportion of the through rates sufficiently remunerative | in 1908, a deficit of $201,761.13 in 1912. W t 
{ nable them to maintain their steamers in the traffic and accepting | these deficits in these partic yea \ t 
rtion for our Atlantic haul that in most cases results in aj] years mentioned are $1,154,45: Your t lL « 3 S418.7230.01 
{ uur line; we have by the operation of our steamship line | This makes the aggregate pr s exceed t ¢ \ 
1 our Pacific Ocean carriers to agree to a gradual reduction in Is this a true statement of th 1 t 
' tes to and from the United States and Pacific ports of Mexico, | ment has actually m : ; et 
‘ | and South America, to the level of the rates to and from | of these vessels dur by tl 
e, thereby doing away with the discrimination that has for I reali that la e { 
existed in favor of the European market; by our action in | ciate much fu I ort I 
ning low and yet reasonable rates between New York and the | to Cor that men « 1 hy i 
( Zone we ve saved the Government very considerable money in | men thin of t kind ar 1 
ments that have been forwarded by other lines that were | a a d } 
{| to meet our rates, and notwithstanding all this the operation | c y imental 
steamship line has been financially successful, as you will note | borne out by the fa 
following table: Thanking you for ss of ft { t 
—_—_—_—_—_——_ a ae ——_—_——————- | advance for such fu n tior | 
' immediate use, I re l 
Profits. | Deficits. 5 eines P ; a ty 


| a Mr. Drake answered as follows: 
$157, 245. 49 posh PANAMA Fa ( 





















































































nbisaibintnachiciabdiaadieambanleantadie seein | $37, 158. 21 Vew ) 
deena ditdactoiaasdcaakuadoagaeqdedacdackeavedl 158, 562. 95 | ; . | Hon. J. W. 
snaeie sixpaulbabvatasiabdbuckanbieibbaelsehiven | 178, 810. 67 Hous 23 D. 
= abel C000 00 6S SOSSSSSSSESS SESS CSO COSCO SEER COESS 104, 995. 98 | oe My DEAR i 
l occ ccccccccesccce Coccccccccecescese eeccesscccces< | 167, 952. 25 | ----++ | replies to the specific 
SOdeececcccedccssecoscccocvecesceaveusesesses 77, 187.97 : ultimo, previously acknoy 
cwcceccccece ssdtedeawedesidaaacunnedtatenel] . -| 201,761. 13 1. The old French ny W t 
jiewnccacanes deeadctidecussanel 221, 489. 92 | -- | 68,888 of the total f i | i ik ( 
» May 31, 1024. . .caccess amiednbeswe bdaaiael 267,019. 29 -----s+ | when the United States Government bought t t 
———— - 1} Canal Co. for $40,000,000 it secured thi G&\8 \ 
hic. se Senwetcseecaueuae siGetebanswutnandenn | 1,154,453.85 | 418,730.01 |] jection is that they were valued at $7.0 
PAS ee Re of the United States Government who art red t 
\ e the above will give you in a concise manner the result of the | T@ct Information regarding this, as well a 
of our steamship line since its control by the Government, but | PO™ining - 12 shat PE in tepid Ae G nt 
are any further details that you require regarding expenses, pee one o tl : Sauce ’ ee ind Me ; ¢ 
harter, depreciation, or anything else that you think would] "°° 2° oe ce ge tgp aes lg Mie Oey ee el 
interest to you, I shall be very glad to furnish them to you, ie be : ia aa th ae a 7 coe a that 
, very truly, ; ea ‘Datireas er ee a kd 
; E. A. Drake, Vice President. ie eee dale A” ar . te hip ‘| 
wrote 10 specific interrogatories on the various phases | the Canal Zone kn t Panama | 
: expla ‘ I 
se, as follows: viamaale dit to take 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1914, that wi a ; the 1 
\. DRAKB, took the - A canal 
President Panama Railroad Co., operated i W ilso 
24 State Strect, New York City. to handle . ‘ i] 
Mr. Drakp: I have your very interesting letter of the 15th | in the « nal it 
1d have given same considerable study. I shall use the data it | reconstruct ind equip it w mod 
n connection with a discussion of the shipping bill which | previous « t ( not w 
Wilson is demanding of this session of Congress. I am an n which thi l Y ished 
ic supporter of the administration policy along this line and | these improver : t of i I ] ! 
( all I can to support the same with such recordations asj| United States Gov nt if 
tions afford. With this in view I want some further infor- | rendered to warrant t X] c 
m you and note your kind offer to furnish same if I soj its own fund dl 
States Government, and « rg rat for t ! 
t was the amount appropriated by the Government to secure | to the Government tl 
the Panama Railroad Co.? How much was put into the busi- The latter plan was deter l , 1 
Government ? of $650,000 from tl! Isthr n €¢ 1 ¢ 
estimates of profits or deficits for the several years, do you] from the Government, making 
rest on this total investment? If 60, at what rate? All of these advan with t 
the Colon and Panama were purchased from the Ward Line | expended in the rebuilding of t 
int paid for these vessels included in the investment, and | the retirement of tl! I 
t cha that portion of the investment? ment of the railroad f it 
weak of charter hire.” What was the amount you were to] handle the Government’s t 
art ) to the Government on the Colon and the] of the company I ! ! \ ‘ 
Irom the fact that you paid “charter hire,’ I infer that | leaving a balance now d f $3,2 
include the original amount of the purchase of these vessels | Congress dated March 4, 1911 
nt on which interest was to be charged At the same time | on account of principal int 
t you paid interest as well as “‘charter hire.” If there is As an indication of t 
in connection with this feature, so that I can make it per to our annual report ] 
in debate in connection with is letter of the h, please 4 3 ] 
’ Cristobal were turned over to the 1 
l ut harter expense, you . to effect a t 
Under that arrangement does the low rate of $1.2 
the real cost of transporting this cement? That 
portation as you would have incurred had ; 1 
te corporation without governmental protection, ; coul 
steamers have hauled the cement at $1 per ton if they ( 
profits? Can you give me a fairly accurate approximation nd 
saved by the Government on transportation of 
up} s, and men to Panama during the construction of the l i 
virtue of the Government’s ownership of these vessels as 
ith the amount the Government would have had to pay if 
owned the vessels? ] 
finance, you say, was lost in New York Harbor about four 
Was the value of this vessel included in depreciation or 
3s? liow was it accounted for? company. a 
to May 31, 1914, you have charged up $358,653.35 to depre- | My answer to inquiry No. 4 
the mers owned by the company. Does that sum cover | payments to the Government or 
iepre tion? In other words, are the vessels and property | by our company 
tailroad Co. worth the sum paid for them less this 4. The steamshy Col 1 / ! 
n? mian Canal Commission, at a f § 
the subjeet of rates you say you have maintained a rate of | of these steamers 8 per 
rough goods between New York and Colon and $4.50 on | senting depreciation and 4 t t 
, as ainst the rate of $8 previously in effect and $6 now | also obligated ourselves to |! 
' rts contiguous to the Canal Zone. Could a private corpo- | value, to make all ordinary and extraordit 
this freight and traffic at the same rate your are charging | piration of their charter to return them in 
were eliminated? It is persistently claimed by fellow mem- | received, ordinary wear and tear ex ted 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that your | cent_on their cost, we have also paid | t t 
ire not self-sustaining. Is there any further data you can | on the value of the additions and in i 
to controvert beyond doubt this claim? | fit these steamers for our service, these latt ounting f i1¢ 
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On October 31, 1910, we discontinued making any direct payments 
for charter or depreciation, this being recovered from us through a 
relatively reduced rate that we established for the transportation of 
cement for account of the Panama Canal on the steamships Ancon and 
Cristobal, The total charter we paid to the Government up to that 
time was $585,947.04 


5. The rate of $1.25 per ton that we now charge for the transporta- 
tion of cement on the Ancon and Cristobal was established by taking 
the actual cost of transportation, without any charge for charter, 
interest, or depreciation, and taking therefrom the amount per annum 
that we were paying for the use of the Colon and Panama. If we were 
a strictly private corporation without any control by the Government 
we could not possibly carry cement in steamships of American registry 
at anything like $1.25 per ton; nor could any other steamship owner 
operating even foreign steamers carry cement at this rate without 
incurring a heavy loss. 

The highest rate we paid to a Norwegian tramp steamer was $3 per 


ton of 2,240 pounds, and we secured this only because the chartered 
owners had homeward traffic from Cuba that was available for the 
return trip. The lowest rate we secured from tramp steamers, even 
under the most favorable circumstances and with the assurance of 


full homeward cargo, was $1.60 per ton, but under ordinary conditions 
of the charter market an English or Norwegian tramp steamer can not 
make any revenue from the carriage of cement to Colon unless the rate 


is in the neighborhood of $2.40 per gross ton and ful] homeward cargo 
can be secured at paying rates. 

It would not be possible for me to give you even an approximate idea 
of the amount saved to the Government on the transportation of ma- 
terials, supplies, and employees by virtue of its ownership of our line, 
as compared with the amount it would have paid if it did not control 
the line You will realize in a moment the difficulty of this task 
Wien you consider the following: 

l‘irst. All employees have been carried to the Canal Zone at an ex- 
pense to the Government of $40 for each adult; and all the employees 
and their families traveling at the expense of the employee have been 
carried at the rate of $20 or $50 for a journey of 2,000 miles, occupy- 
ing nearly seven days, as against the tariff rate of $75 by other lines, 
Which during certain seasons of the year when the tourist traffic is not 
linportant, apply a rate of $56.25 for the transportation of Govern- 
ment employees 

Second. The rates on all Canal Commission supplies is $3.50 per ton 
0 1 i goods and $4.50 per ton on general cargo, as against the 
previous tariff rate of $8 per ton. 

The other regular lines have also been obliged to meet our rates in 
ord to secure any share of the traffic, because the Government, al- 
though owning our line, does not patronize it exclusively. 

G and 7. The book value of the steamship Finance at the time this 
vessel was lost was $244,265.37; we received from the White Star Line 
is its share of our loss $33,333.33; the amount of depreciation figured 
on our books was $40,607.61; the balance of $170,324.43 was charged to 
rofit and loss account 

The book value of the Advance and Allianca is $762,713.62; the 

uint of depreciation to May $1, 1914, is $318,045.74, thus making 


their net value on May 31, 1914, $444,667.88. 
I consider 


that [I am conservative in stating that the vessels are 

worth in the market their present value on our books. We could not 

replace them by steamships of American registry that are capable of 

iving us the service we now receive from them at anything like this 
ount, and they are worth more than their book value to us, 

S. At the rates of $3.50 per ton for rough goods and $4.50 per ton 
m general cargo, our steamship line, which receives no assistance what- 
ver from the Government or from the railroad company, is self-sustain- 
ing and carns a_ profit. If we were a private steamship line inde- 
pendent of any connection with the Government there would be no 
inducement to carry employees and their families at a $20 and $30 
! because this does not much more than cover the cost of their sub- 

und we could take steps to secure good paying freight traffic 
{ is now lost to us because we can not follow the practice of other 
in iring it. 

%. The principal part of the freight traffic carried over the Panama 
I md was, up to a few years ago, the freight between Europe, Cen- 
t America, Mexico, and South America in both directions. Ve had 

‘ steamship connection on the Atlantic running to the United 
State ind eight running to Europe. Our cocarriers on the Pacific 
Ocean, with the exception of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., operated 
terme of foreign registry, and as 2 result of the various pooling and 
thre rrangements that were and probably are still effective in connee- 

m with Kuropean traffic there was more or less a community of 

terest between the European-Atlantie carriers and the various car- 

rs on the Pacifie 

rhe traffic to and from Europe was always subject, more or less, to 

competition via the Straits of Magellan. This did not so seriously 
affect the traffic to and from the United States, but the result was that 
the rates to and from Europe were gradually reduced, while those to 
nnd from the United States were maintained. 

lor instance, on traffic to Central and South America the rates on 

high-grade cargo, such as laces, ribbons, silks, etc., were $9.94 per ton 
higher from the United States than from Europe, although the dis 
tance is 1,000 miles less On cotton goods, domestics, linens, etec., the 
ates were $7.89 per ton higher; on canned goods they were $9.82 per 
ton higher, and on edible cargo, such as crackers, meal, flour, sugar, 
cte., the rates were $3.82 per ton higher. On shipments of clean coffee 
from these ports the rates to the United States were from $38 to $3.80 
per ton higher; on sugar, $5.43, and on hides and skins, $13.30 per ton 
higher than the rates to Europe. 

Our railroad across the Isthmus being the intermediate carrier had 
no justification under private ownership to reduce this revenue by in- 
isting upon its cocarriers establishing rates to and from the United 
States on as low a basis as those to and from Europe, but by the 
operation of our steamship line we gradually brought about a condi 
tio: P affairs by which the rates from the United States were lowered 
from til to time until they were finally on a level with those effective 


from Europe. This, of course, was not accomplished without consider- 
bl jection on the part of our Pacific Ocean carriers, some of whom 
even to this day feel we have unnecessarily reduced their revenues by 


lowering the rates from the United States to the level of those from 
urope when, in their judgment, the rates from the United States 
should be higher than those from Europe, because the latter are not 
subject to the competition that exists on traffic from Europe. 

We have also succeeded in gradually inducing our carriers on the 
Iacifiec to establish the same rates on shipments to the United States 
as on those to Europe, although, as a matter of fact, we have no 
right and no power by which this could be brought about. The prin- 
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cipal disputes we have had with our steamship connections have been 


the result of this policy and of our refusal to increase rates from thy, 


United States when, because of charter or other conditions, all the 
various steamship lines in the world were engaged in raising th, 


charges, 
10. In 1906 the deficit of $37,158.21 was directly attributable to th 
loss on traffic due to the earthquake in San Francisco and to the d 





ir 


version of some of our local and through cargo to the steamships of the 


Hamburg-American Line and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., whi: 


inaugurated that year a service between New York and the Canal Zone 


in opposition to our line. ; 
In 1908 a deficit of $179,810.67 was due to our loss of tariff pas 


l 


senger traflic to the Royal Mail and Hamburg-American Lines and the 


carriage instead of employees of the Government, who with 
families were furnished transportation to and from the Isthmus at t! 


rate of $20 for each adult; the operation of five steamers on our line 


which was imperative in order to maintain the food supply of the em 
ployees of the Government when the general and commercial 
could easily have been handled with four steamers, and th« 


falli 


off in our traffic of 14,828 tons; and the increase in charter expense 


of $129,749.69 for the hire of steamers while we were repairing t} 
Allianca and making extensive necessary repairs to the Colon. 

The deficit of $201,761.18 in 1912 was the result of the 
conditions : 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., which, as you know, is controlled 
the Southern Pacific Railway Co., refused to exchange traffic betw 


1 


the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States unless granted what 


was unquestionably an unreasonable proportion of the through 
The Government offered every inducement to independent 


steamshi 
lines to handle this traffic, and finally secured a connection. 


This inde 


following 


their 


) 


5 


rate, 


pendent line found it necessary to establish a service from Philadelphia 


in order to give their steamers on the 


their ships profitable. This Philadelphia service was discontinued 


*acific sufficient tonnage to make 


the independent line, and rather than lose the entire tonnage over the 


railroad we assumed the operation of this service. We 


knew at the 


time this would entail a heavy loss to our steamship line, but that it 


would be more than offset by the earnings of the railroad on the ‘ 
amount of traffic it would continue to handle because of that servi 
Our loss in this connection was $70,057.29, 

The Pacific carriers at one time brought more cargo to Panama t 
could be moved across the railroad to Colon in time to forward by 
connecting steamers, because the facilities on the Isthmus were ali 
congested by the large tonnage we were unexpectedly called upon to | 
dle by the Panama Canal and the inability of their operating offici: 
promptly release our cars. When the cargo was moved across 
Isthmus we were obliged in order to prevent a block of all our fa 
ties to secure a tramp steamer as a warehouse to receive it as fast 
delivered from cars and to bring it to New York. The expen 
this amounted to $21,739.20 and is properly chargeable to the rail 
but it is a steamship expense and has been charged to our stean 
line. 

Extraordinary repairs were required on our steamships, cspe 
the Colon and Panama, which, as above indicated, are the propert 
the Government. The amount charged on this account during 
year was $207,488.88. 

An additional pier rental in New York City, because of the A 
and Cristobal being turned over to us, cost $13,071.88, 

The increased cost of stevedoring, as the result of handling a 
of California traffic that had always been forwarded up to that 
by steamers or sailing vessels operating via Cape Horn or the S 
of Magellan, and an increase in the rate of wages paid to stev 
cost $65,519.73. 

I trust this will satisfactorily answer all the inquiries you 
made, and regret that on account of press of other important mat 
I have not been able to furnish this to you more promptly. 

Respectfully, 
FE. A. DRAKE, Vice Presi: 

I can not further discuss this matter now, but these data «a 
furnished freely for full use in this debate by all sides. | 
sure those who are proud of the splendid work of the Gov: 
ment in this crowning achievement of man at Panama have 
enause to be otherwise than proud of the handling of the: 
steamships. 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ROBERT J. 
OHIO, 


OF 


THON. BULKLEY, 


In Tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 28, 1915. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rural-credits bills TH. i 
16478 and S. 5542 were prepared and agreed upon in joint ses 
sions of the subcommittees on rural credits of the House 
Senate Committees on Banking and Currency. My colleas 
on the House subcommittee are Messrs. Brown of West \ 
ginia, STONE, SELDOMRIDGE, WEAVER, RAGSDALE, HAYES, W0 
and PLATT. 

I have submitted to the Committee on Banking and Curre! 
the report of the subcommittee in support of H. R. 16478. | 
report is not quite unanimous, Mr. Hayes and Mr. Pratt ¢ 
senting from certain features of it. Under leave given m 
extend my remarks, I now submit the subcommittee repor' 
full, as follows: 

The question of providing a suitable system of agricultut 
credit for the United States has been under anxious conside! 


to 
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t oth in 2nd out of Congress for a number of years past, and | as a basis before a satisfactory prov in for short 
- bills intended to furnish the desired machinery of rural | can be made 

its have been from time to time introduced. In several | Believing that the first and fundamenta ter to b 1 
S ss legislation has been enacted, but there has been a pre- | posed of is the question of long-tet eredit upon a proper “a 
. if belief thet better results would be obtained through a} reasonable basis, the committee has theret addressed 
Federal enactment designed to furnish a uniform system of | primarily to that subject 1] deve ed plan ended 
lat d-mortgage banking that would operate throughout the whole | to enable the farmer to obtain upon reasonable tet 

tory of the Nation. he needs in his operations. In order to ! te ft} 

ler an act approved March 4, 1918, a special rural-credit | of the problem by which these who would ( ; 

commission, authorized to investigate and study in European | tion are faced, it is desirab! » devots { 


‘ itries the whole question of rural credits, was directed to | « hanges in American agriculture which ha ! ed e faring 
Europe. On January 29, 1914, this commission rendered | 11 a ] 


ort to Congress in which it recommended legislation. (S. | the factors which are worthy of s] 


osition which particularly calls for more capit: \ 


D No. 380, 63d Cong., 2d sess.) | tion is the rising price of land, due to growth 
\leantime the question of agricultural credit had been raised | 28d other factors; the increasing intensiveness of ag 
the discussion of banking legislation when the Federal | the wider application of machinery to farming 
ve act was being debated in the House of Representatives | °! others. 
vy and August, 1918. Action was at that time deferred on | | Vne view of this general situ 
it of the fact that it was deemed wise to confine the action | tious and need for credit in the United States has b 
then taken to commercial-banking legislation. |} in a recent study by E. W. Kemmerer in the American J 


Recognizing the widespread popular demand, however, for | **°Y?©’ for December, 1912, as folloy 


redit legislation, careful consideration has been given | The chief reason for ba 
the past session by a joint subcommittee representing pared mere mag | with Tegard to 4 
1 Banking and Currency Committees of the Senate and House good land could be had al! t , 
resentatives to the proper elements that should find a | Uons land was so ip and 
in any legislation on this subject. It has been desired to | ; ces thie i *. ae eee 
ise both of the information provided by the rural-credit is W tl fari ers Ger at t 
ssion which visited Europe and of the exhaustive testi wi n the Rai 
ken by the subcommittee in question. The effort has | gon ec yy y = te : 


shout been that of ascertaining the actual needs of the | m 
community at the present time and of formulating | {4) 1 i 

! ion which would enable the individual farmer to provide : ao 
* with the capital needed by him for the proper develop- 

nd exploitation of his land, as well as for obtaining title | 2°ss. 


: : . ° Ad i the el ‘ ‘ 4 
o and thus becoming an independent proprietor. It 18 | counter in t matt f tit : 
d that the experience of European nations, while in- | merchants, obstacles suc 
, ve and useful, needed to be carefully checked and com- | Se oe haracter of eee 
cien Xplanation ol hit CW 


| with American experience in order to avoid any danger | country 





nsplanting institutions that, although successful in their hi To emphasize most of the 
soil, would not so well meet the needs of a different popu- | seinen Blige S pe . = merauion. WU : 
and a different type of agriculture. To that end it | jneres prices must be paid. 
n sought to subject each element in the existing Euro- The of hand cultivation is givir 
systems to careful examination, and wherever a given | Sak ita ae re ee _ ee a 
ion or institution appeared in the main to afford a suit- | years aco the editor of the D 7 
sis for action to adapt it carefully to American require- | United States Industrial Comn n | t 
Full study and consideration has been given to the | (i\\° oxakecration. sat g I “ 
ny collected by the United States commission already @ machine. ¢ man 1 kk md one 4 ; 
d to and to the legislation suggested by that commission N ! red 
report. oe — ile f = of 
neral, the state of things existing to-day in American | ~ | ; 
ure and calling for remedial legislation may be outlined vatue'e ; 
Chere has been a great and well-known drift of popula- Y« 
m the country to the cities and a corresponding propor- 
or relative decline in the percentage of the population 
| in producing the raw materials of manufacture and | 1910-........ 
dstuffs which come from the farm. om 
\ large advance in prices and the cost of living, which | 1ss0 
en explained in many diverse ways by economists and | cs : 
s of the existing situation of industry and agriculture, | 
rally attributed, in part at least, to the relative decline 
cunount of attention given to agricultural enterprise.  . =m Sails ten ee 100 to 1910 
Despite large advances in the methods of farming in | G18 pe cent. 
due to improved agricultural education and better or- | | An anal; yf the figures f 
ion of farm life, American agriculture is far from being | shows @ marked dl “gy le yl 
ent as it should be, this lack of efficiency being in a very | freatest erowth ha een wit 
degree attributable to insufficient capital and the | ing that d t 
to get more except upon terms which rendered it | New England, 69 
able to apply such capital. panel ames 7 
The inability in many parts of the country to make } farmer f cj i 
¢ profitable, the consequent drift of population away | the expenditure for W n the t a 
he farm, and the incidental advance in prices of farm | ee a 
may be relieved, at least in a degree, by any well- | I : in th 
ered measure which will actually result in enabling | : 1 ei ! 
criculturists of the country to obtain the means of im- | = oo Ce 
their farms by the more scientific and thorough appli- | ya, in t ie re 
of capital. | the need for | 1 
While in part the difficulty of getting capital thus de- | Chase possible: ; 
1 is due to inadequate and unfair arrangements for the sacieencne sane  tepanicn peed a tengy me ( i 
: hing of short-term credit for periods running not over | tion of the farmer is rapidly becon 
- or 15 months, the basic difficulty is believed to lie in the | adv meee gg ge aoa RULES SESH 
on of long-term credit, the furnishing of adequate long- | eee eee ohtning-rod schemes exee 


credit at a reasonable rate undoubtedly being necessary | supplements 






































When seeking credit the farmer can offer better security tha 





n ever 
before, His markets are larger, better organized. m« certain, am 
more accessible The risk of crop failure is less, thanks to the wonder 
ful progress of scientific agriculture. There are few pests which can 
not now be controlled by the intelligent farmer, who takes time by the 
foreloc! The problem of moisture is growing less serious every year 
with the improvements in irrigation, dry farming, and the m re scien 


til diversification in erop 

fenditions then point to an inereasing need for agricultural credit 

and to improving circumstances for its safe development. 
CHLARACTER OF PRESENT CREDIT, 

Assuining that the changing conditions of American agricul- 
ture are admitted, that the resultant need for Capital is con- 
ceded, and that the urgency of the situation existing at the 
present moment in many States of the Union is recognized, the 
question must next be considered how far the farmer is at pres- 
ent supplied with the machinery of credit, how far this ma- 
chinery is adequate, how far it can be improved upon without 
changing its structure or character, and how far an absolutely 
hew type of credit institutions is called for. 

When these questions have been satisfactorily answered, it 
Will be possible to examine the methods of agricultural credit 
employed abroad and to discuss the application of these methods 
to American agriculture as well as to examine, finally, the ex- 
tent to which new machinery, must be evolved. 


Free from mortgage, 


ss | 
div ; | 
Divisions, | Treecasne's 
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Farms or farm homes operated or occupied by owners. 
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In this inquiry the topic most conveniently to be considered in 
the first instance will be the actual extent to which the farmer 
to-day succeeds in getting loans on the strength of his land, 
indicating the extent to which he act lally is obliged to worl 
with borrowed eapital. This lay be considered through t¢} 
medium of the statistics of the last census, they bein, whatever 
their defects, the only complete and inclusive survey of far 
mortgage conditions throughout the whole territory of tl 
United States. 
Irom these it is found that in 1910 a total of approximate) 
4.000.000 farms owned Wholly or in part by operators existed 
in the United States, and that of these approximately ty: 
thirds, or 2,600,000, were free from mortgage, while 1,300,000, 
or one-third, were mortgaged. Of those thus subject to mor 
gage, the largest proportionate number were found in the bh; 
and West North Central groups of States. While the Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East and West South Central States 
| constituted a second group ranking after the one first mentioned 

in the number of nortgaged farms. The New England. Moy) 
tain, and Pacific States fell far behind in the number of mort 
gaged farms as compared with the other groups of States 
already referred to. The following table gives the precise «i 
| tails of this situation: 


} 


’ 


Mortgaged. 











Increase: ! | Increase: ' Increiss 
1900-1910 1890-1900 1909-1910 =| 1890-19) 
| 1910 190) | 1890 1910 1900 1890 | \ 
| | 4 | Per Per ? Per ’ | t 
' | ? ’ | l > ] , r } » 
rn cent, (Number. cent. Number. cant. Number : 
— } | 
United States. ............... -| 2,621, 283 2,510, 654 |2, 255,789 | 110,629] 4.4 | 254,865 | 11.3 | 1,327,439 | 1,127,749 | 989.957 199,690 | 17.7 | 240,792 ! 
New England ‘ Sneaks esate 109, 5846 108, 474 118, 717 1,112 1.0 |—10, 243 | —8.6 58, 822 | 56, 129 46, 738 4.8 9,39] 
Middle Atlanti ; : 219, 093 214, 285 222, 497 4, 808 | 2.2 | —8,212 | —3.7 135, 943 144, 462 | 130,770 5.9 13, 69 
Kast North Central . : 478,408 | 508, 421 479,014 | —25,013 | —5.0] 24,407 6.1 330, 636 327, 799 | 288,359 0.9 | 39,440 
West North Central a 408, 980 106, 265 257, 099 2, 715 0.7 | 49,166 3.8 349, 966 $22, 852 | 330,070 8.4 | —7,218 
South Atlantic ‘ a ce a 481,412 438, 097 387, 381 43,315 | 9.9] 50,716 3.1 111, 742 | 88,217 | 31,080 26.7 57,137 ‘ 
Kast South Central. ae eee 394, 573 380, 856 346, 320 13, 707 | 3.6 34, 546 10.0 115, 879 77,976 | 16,234 48.6 61,74 
West South Central................. 305, 792 306, 360 238, 995 ~5i8 0.2 67, 365 28. 2 135, 113 | 67,987 | 11,955 98.7 55, 032 
Mountain. ... Sree aie saat ear 27. 400 74, 896 15, 631 52,504 | 70.1 29, 265 l 33, 444 1 } 7,511 166. 1 5, 059 
Pacific =e pining tw Soh 96, 039 77, 990 60, 135 18, 049 23.1 17, 855 29.7 55, 894 | 29, 757 24, 240 87.8 §, 517 S 
| | \ 
1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ] 


The census statistics show that in 1910 the average value of 
land and buiidings per farm throughout the United States was 
SO.289. This figure was very much raised by the high valua- 
tion in the West North Central section, which ran to nearly 
910,000; in the Mountain section, which ran to about $9300 ; 
and in the Pacific, which ran to about $10,200. Had it not 
heen for these three sections the average value of land and 
buildings would have been much less. The average mortgage 


per farm was $1,715, but this again was raised by very high | 
Inortgage averages in some three different sections of the coun- | 


try. ‘Taking the two factors together, therefore, it nay be said 
that the average mortgage indebtedness of $1,715, as well as 
the average farm valuation of $6,289, are figures that must be 
regarded as exceptionally high from the standpoint of any 


study of farm values and mortgage averages. A true estimate | 


of the representative rather than the average valuation and 
mortgage would be considerably less than these amounts. Tak- 


Number of farms operated by owners: | 


ing both, then, as distinctly within the limits of conservatis: 
it may be inferred that in order to provide for the borrow 
of American farmers upon the existing basis it will be ne 
sary to furnish a system which can loan considerably more than 
$1,715 to the individual owner, and that this must be protected 
by property whose ratio shall be considerably lower thin t 
| of 3 to 1. In view of the fact that in some parts of the count 
the average loan runs to $2,400, it does not seem as if a 
| of $4,000 as the maximum amount to be lent under any mi 
| gage-loan plan to the individual farmer would be too hig! 
| While on the other hand it would appear that in order to 1 
existing necessities and conditions it would probably be n 
sary to allow the proportion of value which might be advanced 
by way of mortgage to run to 40 or 50 per cent of actual \ 

The detailed facts relating to aetual mortgage loans in 
| United States. as collected by the Census Bureau, are re} 
| Sented in the following teble: 


/ 
| 
} 
| 


buildings. 


i 
} Ra g 
Per cent reported | Farms operated by owners owning entire farm: 19103 de 
1910.1 as mortgaged.2 | ee ne , Be anne va! 
| per 
| \ 
Divisions or States. mae as — | a - i 
| | Average per farm. | 
Free from Mort Not | | Value of land | Amount of | ee! 
Total. mort- | oe re- 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | Number. | and 4 | 1910 
| gaged ae debt. | | | | 
gage. | ported. | 


3,948, 722 |2,588, 596 |1,312,034 | 48,092 | 33.6 | 31.1 


Georcraphiec divisions: 





New England 7 168, 408 58, 474 996 | 34.9 | 34.1] 
Middle Atlantic 355, 036 134, 803 2,976 | 38.3 | 40.3 | 
Kast North Central. ... 809, 044 327, 463 7,759 | 40.9 | 39.4 
West North Central fe 758, 946 346,182 | 8,209 | 46.1 | 44.3 | 
South Atlantic 593, 154 110, 198 8,214 | 18.8 | 16.8 | 
Kast South Centra! 4 510, 452 114,195 7,420 | 22.7 | 17.0 | 
West South Central 440, 905 132,252 | 9,350 | 30.6 | 18.2 
Mountain 160, 844 33,060 | 1,844 | 20.8 | 14.4 | 
Pacific 151, 933 55, 407 1,324 | 36.8 | 27.6! 
Includes those whose owners rented additional land 2 Percentag 


3 Includes only those whose owners reported value of farm and amount of debt. 


Value. | Debt. |Equity.| 
- sa i 
28.2 |1,006,511 $6,330, 236,951 |$1,726, 172,851 | $6,289 | $1,715 $4,574 | 27.3 





28.2} 53,791 183,826,183 | 58,535,508 | 3,417] 1, 2,329 | 31.8 | 40.4 
37.0 | 118,220 | 516,334,528 | 178,326,219 | 4.368 | 17: 2,860 | 34.5 

37.6 257 1, 605, 964, | 459, 885,968 6,227 | 1, 28. 6 - 
48.0 | 236 5 | 2,361,540, 675 €08, 480,562 | 9,965 2! | 25.8 

7.4 86,522 | 270,317,105 | 73,597,258 | 3,124 | 27.2 

4.5} 85,282 | 203,125,373 59, 769,643 | 2,382 | 29.4 4 
4.8 | 96,687 484,014, 790 121, 365, 670 5,006 | 1,255 25.1 

14.1] 26,731 247,994, 132 59,364,185 | 9,277] 2,221 23.9 5 
28.7! 44,419! 457,119,437! 106, 846/838 | 107291 | 2° 405 23.4 l 





es are based on combined total of farms “ free from mortgage” and “mortgaged 
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| 
i } ‘ ‘ 
R f 
| Number of farms operated by owners: | Percent reported 5 ee Bo See = 7 . 
| 1910. as mortgaged. Farms operated by owner! wning entire 1910 
per ce 
ns or States. ——— : acetal a poe 
4 ie Ave € n 
Free from ‘int. Not Value of land am ¢ of 
| Total. mort- named re- 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | Number nd ~ det , L890 
| gage. oo ported. buildings. acs Valin Debt. |] : 
I 
| | 
MPOING.. 2. 32s aoe Caadememeen 56, 454 | 41,309 14,948 197 | 26.6 | 26.7 | 22.1 13, 894 $39, 774,005 $11,738,529 $2,863 C4 $2? 01 6.7 
Hampshire. .......... 24,493 18,119 | 6, 234 140 | 25.6 | 25.5 | 21.8 5, 666 15, 457, 040 4.773, 610 » TOR 649 1 x ) a 4 
jceeeereeneeae 28, 065 14,851 13, 140 74 | 46.9 | 46.9 | 44.3 12,138 36, S58, SOL 12, 436, 091 ; 1 ) Ol | 11.8 
\ WR 8 8 oe te 32,075 | 18, 768 13,014 93 | 40.9 | 38.6 | 30.5 12,030 49, 742,396 16.371, 484 4.13 1.361 ) { Q 11.9 
WA <dt nunanceaes 4, 087 2,811 1,180 96 | 29.6 | 27.1 | 19.1 1,001 4, O87, 933 1 }, 326 4 OR4 l 2g ) > 6 
We sccwaniy sacds 23,234 13, 080 | 9,958 196 | 43.2 | 40.7 | 31.1 | 9, 062 37, 906, 308 11, 859, 468 4.183 1309! 2.874 13 410.6 
tie 
ee rey 166, 674 93,118 72,311 1,245 | 43.7 | 46.3 | 44.2 62,555 284, 659, 163 97, 309, 848 4,551 1 t 9 ! 13.6 
cSracmianewee 24, 133 | 11,988 11,793 357 | 49.6 | 51.9 | 48.9 10, 666 55, 507,006 19. 476.938 5 O04 1 826 : 8 1 19 6 
MER cava cckeens ex 164, 226 112, 156 50,699 | 1,374 | 31.1 | 32.3 | 27.4 44,999 176, 168, 359 61, 539, 433 $915 1, 368 2,547 1.9 10 
Central: | | 
ncawneae se | 192,104 | 135,616 54,997 | 1,491 | 28.9 | 29.8 | 28.9 42,785 220, 749, 834 63,788,397 | 5,160) 1,491 669 | 28.9 
<SSereeeaned 148, 501 89, S47 56,914 1,740 | 38.8 | 36.5 | 33.1 40,108 251,961,241 | 57, 486, 582 6, 282 1.4 1, ) 
gx aaa eho 145, 107 86,713 55, 792 2,602 | 39.2 | 39.3 | 36.7 36, 938 454, 857, 222 115,799,646 12,314 ! 9,179 1.6 
NTI COR : . cxincdaaidmonee nee 72,310 &&, 705 82,631 974 | 48.2 | 48.3 | 49.4 68, 655 250, 874,010 75, 997, 030 654 ! 2 547 { 
aan k ee 151,022 72,941 77,129 952 | 51.4 | 45.8 | 42.9 69, 398 427, 522,421 146, S81 ! 6, 160 | 1,04 4 3 
Central } } 
\ ki daieeesessua nee 122,104 | 65,038 | 56,145 | 921 | 46.3 | 44.8 | 46.4} 41,775 295,015, 775 77. 866, 283 7 O62 1 { 198 { 16 
TE WS. .ncxsdacecwdceeeneasies 133,003 | 63,234 | 68,045 | 1,724 | 51.8 | 53.0 | 53.3 50, 452 735, 265, 320 204, 242 14.574 { l : ; 
\ 5 | 102,514 £8,486 | 1,285 | 46.3 | 42.4 | 36.4 64,028 389, 476, 000 112, 565 6,083 S| 4 \ 3 
30,651 | 31,727 834 | 50.9 | 31.4 | 48.7 19, 187 213, 642, 953 47, 841, 58 11,1 { { 
| 35, 101 | 21,691 | 1,192 | 38.2 | 36.7 | 52.4 | 11,313 154, 749. 490 32,771 9 | 13,67 Ss ) x, b 
47,435 | 30,839 976 | 39.4 | 45.4 | 52.0) 19,778 286, 308, 920 62 2 | 14,476 14 2 i 
CO, 582 49,249 |} 1,277 | 44.8 | 41.8 | 55.5 | 30,442 287, 082, 21 70,8 4 2 4 | 24 ) 
| | | 
|} 3,817] = 2,264 | 97 | 37.2 | 36.5 | 29.4 2,021 &, S01, 976 3,008,721 | 4,355) 1 . 1.9 | 44.0 
21,084} 12,127 308 | 36.5 | 36.8 | 30.0 10,754 44,398,721 15 iid 4,129 2 8.5 
| 93 21 4/18.4/ 18.9 4.1 20 233,409 10 11, ¢ 2 Ss 2.8 
111,474 | 21, 182 1,008 | 16.0 | 14.7 3.2 17,410 | 62,377, 247 15,4 ‘I 2 17.6 
66, 6393 | 9, 525 360 | 12.6 | 14.1 13.0 | 7,878 21,549, 125 5,5 2 2 2 
117, 0: 26,642 | 1,650 | 18.5 | 15.8 4.9 19,252 42.952, 449 9 s ) 1 15.6 
47,535 | 15,020] 1,795 | 24.0] 20.6] 8.0 11, 189 39, 593, 747 10, 1 2 0). 2 
78,004 | 18, 257 2,367 | 19.0 | 14.7 3.4 13,839 37,526, 424 10,9 2 4 | 411.9 
29,614 | 5, 160 625 | 14.8 | 10.3 2.9 4,159 12, 884, 02° 2, 709 { 2,4 ry 1.2 
: | | 
euGuewn akan 170,332 |} 135,505} 23,939 | 1,788 | 19.6] 15.2/ 4.1 $1,315, 441 22. 4] ) 14 d Q 19.1 
‘ite gee eines 144, 125 118, 285 24,006 | 1,834 | 16.9) 11.5 3.2 } 47, 232, 059 12, 62 s) 2,72) ] {0.1 
ee 103,929 | 74, 504 | 27,457 1,968 | 26.9 | 19.2 4.4 32,311, 461 10, ) ; l 13.5 
eee 92, 066 | 60, 543 | 2°, 693 , 830 | 32.9 | 27.1 7.7 42, 266, 412 13, 38 1,8 { 1.4 
ral: } 
ivasesapeus 106, 649 82, 321 22,374 | 1,954 | 21.4 | 14.3 4.2 16,555 35, 035, 023 &, 941 2 2, 11¢ 14.4 
icusteceSees 52, 989 42,011 | 9,834 | 1,144} 19.0 | 17.7 4.0 7,52) | 28, 771, 635 8,950, 301 3 82 44.1 
pak DovEae ue ce 85, 404 46,889 | 36,036 | 2,479 | 43.5 |19.2 | 24, 588 122, 327, 300 27, 384, 76 4,97 | $ j 
er rere 195,863 | 128,082] 64,008 | 3,773 | 33.3 | 23.4 5.7 | 48,024 297, 88), 832 76,089,272 | 6,2 ] i { 
u | | | 
Montana. s<..sscsaevesuce 23,365} 18,014] 4,820 531 | 21.1 | 14.0 | 15.6 3, 990 10,741,280 | 11,182 | 2,692 | 8,490 | 24.1 1.7 
saparekeed dias 27,169 | 17,933 9,010 226 | 33.4 | 16.4 | 16.3 7,594 4,557,103 | 8,477] 1 6,50 | 22 ).0 

pe aa ae eee eas 9,779} 7,815 1,923 41 | 19.7 | 12.2 | 13.1 1,531 4,207,983 | 10,89 y| 8,143 | 2 1. 6 
dione coeenees 36,993 } 26,822 9, 636 535 | 26.4 | 27.0 | 25.5 7,571 2, 18,986,025 | 10,214 | 2,508 2.4 

Moxi0G.... sere. venkass 33,398 | 31,382] = 1,775 241| 5.4{ 23] 3.0 1,397 10, 683, 23: 2,590,282 | 7,647 | 1,854 1.2 
sere beeees 8,203] 7,038 1,043 122| 12.9| 6.0| 6.8 813 | 8, 695, 498 2, 253, 2 10,695 | 2,772 1.6 
Viebesexseaue 19,762 | 15,131 4,492 139 | 22.9 | 11.1 5.5 3, 526 21, 319, 580 $, 504, 1 6,04 1.29 24.9 
Sueataesucas 2,175 | 1,805 | 361 9 | 16.7 | 19.3 | 17.2 309 4,297, 144 1,464,084 | 13,907 1,738 3. 

Re tceeeiin oho | 47,5051 30,979 16, 026 500 | 34.1 | 21.7 | 26.8 12,715 113, 394, 798 25, 644, 551 &. 918 6.901 2 6 

wimegiwetin ees 37, 796 | 24, 855 12, 632 | 309 | 33.7 | 25.2 | 23.4 10, 274 93, 525, 449 21, l¢ 27 103 ) ; 9 
Seniesicescowe 66,632 | 39,368 26, 749 515 | 40.5 | 32.2 | 32.5 21,430 250, 199, 190 €0,035,660 | 11 5 x)? & ) 
1 Includes Indian Territory. 

4 NV however, the actual facts as to the amount of farm | Was eee a an on the $1,000 and $50 was deducted as a 
mae is BB oa sa tiaaih tag 4 +t P as bonus, n this case the actual interest was considerably hi ‘ than 
ess and the amounts and relative proportions of farm the nominal interest rate of 10 per cent While the Let if exact 
thus clear, it is very much less easy to ascertain the | ing a bonus is not common, it nerally the custom » deduct the 
tions under which the loans are made and the rates aa — en st in advan assuming a 8 per cent ra the 
( t lye ara 77 TA rr " $n wary a 4 TP. armer therefore pays SSO interest not on $1,000 it on SLUZ0O. w e) 

st that are paid thereon. These differ very consider- | }:invs the rate up to &.7 per cent 

erent parts of the country, and it would probably be While the average prevailing rate, according to our return is 

attempt any broad generalization with reference to | approximately 8 a al the ith ata in different parts of the State, 
\ hetter vite, : agpine - gtieen ae “doy. | depending upon the local conditions. n the following t e is shown 
\ tter mi thod of study w ill be afforded by considet the rate of interest by groape of beuke and groups of counties: 
. ition in some representative sections and then point- 
} : mee . Rate of interest on farm mortgages in North Dakot1, 
. e extent to which the conditions thus developed are ee 
to be taken as characteristic. iii 
| Nur s 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE INSTANCES. Number of bank I 
\ : . : ' ‘ 
\ hing may be made with the state of things in the | 
Which is clearly set forth in an investigation as to - —- ~ 
on under which long-term loans are made in North} 45... ... { 7 
\ report of this inquiry, made by Meyer Jacobstein in 5. 8 

=. ae : ; 36 Kto 9 

in Economie Review, states: 3 Baiaes ame ns iv oer 

es were mailed to 200 representative banks, of which | EPIRA Ie eRe . il 
siving returns for 45 out of the 50 counties in the State. 

660 banks in the State, returns were obtained from about | 125......... } 48 
| the banking institutions. These replies show that the 
inortgace runs for 4.94 years and that the average interest : ; g = - 

x ly S per cent (accurately, 7.88 per cent). This 8 The 15 banks reporting less than 7 per cent rate ar 1 located in the 
not include the expense of abstracting titles, examining | Red Valley counties, viz, Cass, Grand | rks, T1 ! nd W Ches 
ind the recording of the mortgage. These fees are in are the most fertile and longest tivated coun n tl Stat On 
'y the borrower. Nor does this interest rate of 8 per | the other hand, the banks reporting a rat f %) e 
nt of the bonus that is frequently exacted in the newer | located, as a general rule, in t newer and 1 5 

e borrower for the privilege of securing a loan; nor | in the western part of the Stat Phe counti 
r the sum the borrower loses in paying his yearly in the State average from 7 to 9 | cent. rl { ; 
nce ich is cCeducted from the principal. In one | eastern tier of counties and rise adually to } f 
2 farmer had to pay a bonus of $50 for borrowing | the State, where the rate runs up to 10 and I I o 
I ent interest. The farmer secured $850, since $100! the rate in the eastern part of Montana 






















































Phat the 8 7 cent rate ts quite general for a large part of the 
Stat evider ae n the fact that 25 of the 45 counties report an 
‘ i of S per cent or mot In only four counties is the rate 
| 7 per nt One-half of all the 125 reporting banks charge 8 
| I al 110 charge 7 p cent or more The following 
t vs t extent to which the several rat prevail in North 
Li 

Interest rates on farm mortgages in North Dakota, 
| , I siciiceciech ‘ ’ r ¢ | ‘ P r cent 
Ti 7 1 19.7 12. 879, 222 13.6 
PM i tase aa 2.9 f 1 9 582 1 
S al ‘ 7 17 j S 1 3, $46 54.5 

If clear from this table that at least half of the State is sub- 
ject { 8 pe nt rate, only a small part enjoys a rate below 7, and 
j ya 1c t fall below 6 per cent 

I e fi es are conservative Thev are based on returns sub- 
mittec anke who would naturally nderstate rather than over- 
Stat rate of interest charged in r réspective localities Further 
mi hav eck on these bank returns in the replies received 
fro mn Questionnaires were sent to over 100 representative 
1 residl in different parts of the State; 29 farmers, living in 22 
different countic reported an average of 7.91 er cent on first farm 
mo 's, Whi rate is only slightly higher than the rate returned by 
t) in 45 counties. ‘As a rule the rates reported by bankers and | 
{ ne y lenti in their pective counties It is safe to 
( ( thei that e rate on farm mortgages for the 
cn t is ] “MY 





respect to farm loans and rates of inter- 


est ome portions of the South was set forth before the joint 
committee on rural credits by W. B. Doak, of Clifton Station, 
Va. Mr. Doak told of his own personal experiences in the mat- | 


‘of borrowing money and said: 









T verage farme! mall farmer, is practical nable to finance his 
ope! and I to an nt and pay 5 per cent for the use 
of two or three years on terms that a pl ically impossible. <A 
1 ‘can not 1 off in ty ( thre or even five, years, as 
py | re well I * 

‘I ink |} n own to take out 12 per cent in advance. * * * 
Sor iders are very kind and considerate On the other hand, many 
BI 1 in making themsel and their mortg exceedingly offensive 
Instances arise in which the borrower is known to have been inten- 
tionall 1d m yasly crippled in his credit or otherwise injured to 
en creditor or his friends to acquire a large and desirable place | 
at great sacrifi by foreclosure. You can readily s how this neces 
sity of iving sans renewed every few years places a very powerful | 
weapon in ] s of the people who lend mon¢ It has a particu- 
larly disas upon farmers, because the farmer’s place of busi- 





‘It 











n¢ » his disturbs the rooftree, the unit and very foun- | 
dation of demo tic institutions. That is, to make the point perfectly 
ce] purel f farm-land bank bonds could say he held a mort 

; trust any particular farm and farme! Anything he 
I lo to di e one would work against all and prove of no par- 
ti nefit to him Hence, temptation to disparage any is removed 
Tl lifferenct ne, While quite impossible to reduce to figures, would 
i e borrower in paying considerably mére to get a farm-land 
l k to earry his loan. 

All who bave lived in the country realize how frequently opportunities 
of en with influence may render the farming operations | 
of lar farmer unprofitable, namely, his taxes may be 
ra i , personal eredit denied at the bank, dealers refuse to | 
! ile } stock or crop at a fair price, his road or outlet to public | 
r be rendered practically impassable or outside interference 
! st impossible to get along with neighbors or help. 

Mr. Leonard G. Robinson, the general manager of the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, of New York City, who 
has had much experience in the making of farm loans, described 











the existing situation in New England as follows: 

\\ heavy applications for advice and assistance from farmers in 
pl ally every State in the Union. We have our own staff of expert 
1 te and investigate not only the particular application, but 
t! tuation exactly as it exists in that locality. So I think 
v pretty well posted on the rural credit situation of nearly every 
part the United States. 

N what is the situation? So far as my personal experience Is 
r “dd, I find th the situation differs very markedly in various 
Dp tl vi In a general way you can divide the country into 
f ts ’ ‘ast, where conditions are fairly tolerable: the 





n little less 





Mid West, perhay so; the Northwest, where it is pretty 
bad 1d the South, where it could not be any vy se. 

Each division has its own lliar probl You will find, for 
instan that not only do conditions differ n States, but they 
dif hetween different localities within the State 

i have known, for instance, places where you would get a first 

yal ~ , 








: ‘ ' with tolerable ease in one place and 25 miles away you 
( | t get one for love or money. There are really no two places 
in the country that you could put on the same level. 

In one place—take Connecticut, Massachusetts, or whatever place 
you may choose—there may live a_ retired farmer probably worth 

\ il hundred thousand dollars. He was probably born and raised 
there What is he going to do with his money? If he invested in 
Gov ment bond he would probably get something like 8 per cent 
interest or less. Knowing the situation in that locality he lends his 
mi on farm mortgages and nets 5 or 6 per cent. And in this way 
y will find that the farmers in that particular section of the country 
are a to obtain mortgages with comparative ease and on fair terms. 

Or, instead of a private investor, that neighborhood may have a 
thriving little industrial community where the men save their money. 
As a result there is a savings bank or a trust company vv 
doing the work that the private investor does in the other place. 
This is provided the little town or village has no other demands upon 
it. In places where business is rather brisk or where real estate is 
booming in the town itself the advantage of having a private investor 


savings bank there is nullified by the other demands. The farmer 
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| Same time to obtain a system by which loans could be ) 






























































is a little bit out of the way, and why should a man that ha 


to invest go out of his way 10 miles in order to make a k t 

farmer when he can invest his money right next door to | i 5 

among his own friends? tr : Tet 
In other words, the farmer, when he has to compete for credii ‘ t] 

the business man or promoter or real estate speculator, bh 

poor show. In this way having local credit conditions favora)h , 

very little good to the farmer. I have known of instance: ful 

York, New Jersey, and other States where the farmer can : 

loan on gilt-edged mortgage on any terms, although the er | 

ditions there could be no better, ; 


_It is evident, therefore, that the trouble with our agricultm I 
situation is the lack of the necessary mechanism by which 


th 
supply and demand can be regulated the same way as the law 


and demand is regulated in New York or any other financial ce % 
The situation as to present methods of borrowing j ov 
United States was also discussed before the joint comn ( 


rural credits by Mr. John Cunningham, of Granville, 0] 
said that in Ohio the average rate on “farm property by 
ing and loan and other associations ranges from 6 to 
cent,” while of the straight loan he said that the r 
“usually 6 per cent,” and urged the adoption of a \ 
measure of legislation on the ground that it was necessary | | 
to reduce the interest and expenses of borrowing, and 


i 





on the installment plan. 

Mr. Gordon Jones. president of the United States 
Bank, of Denver, Colo., in describing the situation as 
loans in the West, suggested that existing difficul 
partly due to the fact that much of the eapital of 
regions was shipped out for commercial uses instead 
applied to the development of agricultural undertakin: 
places where the savings originated. Mr. Jones said: 

Our cities of the West have outgrown the agricultural sect 
do not have support enough from outside the cities to j 
industrial or commercial undertakings, Because of this lack ' 
rural population our urban enterprises do not require all tl 
banks have available for them. We have got to have a cons 
lation as well as a producing one, and the surrounding 
towns furnish both. My views, thus expressed, will exp 
went abroad as an American commissioner. It was in ord 
I could not devise some system for safely lending money t 
| cultural interests in order to more largely popu the ru 
We have thousands of acres of land that await developm«e 
soil under heaven, and the surest water—-irrigation—but 
cial banks can not loan on them; yet at the same time we ‘ 
funds than we know how to loan or can loan under exist 
our own NState. 

Mr. H. S. Mobley, of Prairie Grove, Ark., sketched 
| tion in his part of the country, saying that 8 per cent | 
the normal rate of interest on good farm mortgages i} 
although he referred to the exaction of premium :ch: 
side of the interest, at very high rates. Long-time int 
In some parts of the State, as ascertained through a $ 
vention of farmers, were found to run from 10 to 11 
In addition, he expressed the opinion that rates of ini 

. . . . . \ 
certainly not growing lower with the passage of yenrs 

According to Mr. John Sprunt Hill, of Durham, N. ¢ 
_ It is clear that there is something radically wrong with 
for borrowing money on farm lands in North Carolina. 1 
inquiry in many parts of the State the fact is revealed that 
in North Carolina lend on farm land, and that the av 
desiring to borrow money on his land is compelled to d 
land-loan sharks, and is compelled to pay from 6 to 20 ] 
money borrowed. As a general rule he is subjected to ma 
extortion, usury, and exploitation, and, naturally, the avera S 
North Carolina is very much dissatisfied with the pres¢ 
shark business and avoids borrowing money whenever ]} 
quently the land-loan shark preys upon the necessities 





tressed farmer, and, regardless of law against usury, without 


and without heart, gets all for the money loaned that his 
pay. Another curious fact about this business in North ¢ x 
that the more remote the farmer lives from the money 


greater the usury, the higher the commission and renewal 
more exacting the oppression and the extortion. 

Mr. Clarence Ousley, of Fort Worth, Tex., asserted | 
was no 5 per cent money in Texas, while on the othe 
took the view that unless the proposed system should 
a rate of interest below 8 per cent there was no use 
ing time” in attempting legislation. At the present! 
contended, the tenant farmers in Texas who are bu 
‘“‘are paying 8 and 9 per cent interest”? with securi! 
four or five times the value of the loans thus made 

GENERAL SITUATION, 

Without going further into an analysis of the t 
fore the joint committee on rural credits and withou 
ing to submit further evidence drawn from other 
respect to the actual conditions of making farm lo 
several States, it may be generally remarked that, 
the existence of reasonable rates of interest for loans 
the best farm-land security in some of the older as \ 
some of the newer but more favored portions of the cou 
farmer is in general obliged to pay, under existing « 
too high a rate of interest for his money, is obliged | 
too frequently, is forced to accept unsatisfactory © 
with reference to the partial payment of his indebted 





tod by unreasonable and unnecessary commissions, legal 


1 


and other exactions. 


If it should be possible to correct 
ditions by introducing a system of farm loans at reason- 


-stes of interest, running for long periods, and providing 
the gradual repayment of the principal, the cost of the 


engaged in agriculture would be immensely decreased. 
fect of such decrease would be in the long run to render 
ig more profitable and thereby to encourage the movement 
lation into agricultural pursuits, a situation which would 
tend to relieve the pressure on the land and reduce prices 
dstuffs, besides checking tenancy and increasing farm 


ynel ship. 
nsiderable controversy has been developed within recent 


I 


with reference to the rate of interest that is actually paid 
ers at the present time for funds obtained by them upon 
ity of first mortgages on cultivated land. Many state- 
of rates of interest actually so paid have been put for- 
ind these vary widely one from another. 
facts in the case seem to be that under favoring condl- 
the farmer is able to obtain loans upon first-mortgage 
at a very reasonable rate, this rate being probably 
ble with the rate which must be paid by the ordinary 
for industrial purposes. On the other hand, it is also 


in many States and parts of States rates of interest | 


oans rise to an exorbitant figure, either because of the 

t the laws of the State are such as to throw doubt upon 
icter of the title to the land that can be secured in 
foreclosure becomes necessary, or because the would- 
er is not in position to make known the merits of his 
in any effective manner. In other cases, the situation 
ess due to sheer scarcity of capital in the community 
fact that there is an exceptional demand for such 
1” purposes other than those of agricultural develop- 
hecause there is some special consideration which pre- 
e marketing of a note secured by first mortgage at a 
price. Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains 
mditions of borrowing upon farm land undoubtedly 

'y widely, as already stated, throughout the United 
and while it is true that in some portions of the coun- 
s small probability that the conditions of borrowing 
ich improved upon, in others there is much to be 
UVudoubtedly the establishment of a more nearly uniform 
terest for the farm loans of unquestioned quality would 
iid in opening up the land of the States in which 
still somewhat backward, and would conse- 
ontribute largely to the improvement of agricultural 
concerning which so much has been said in the past. 


f 


re is 


CONDITIONS OF BORROWING. 
may next be made of the conditions under which 
in the United States is able to borrow. In general 
are either obtained from banking institutions organized 
on a commercial basis or else from individuals or 
us who are in the market for investment purposes and 
end upon landed securities. The national banks of 


try 


of this facet not a few of them have done so, the 

{to the farmer being made correspondingly high. State 
‘been able to lend upon land mortgages, but in the 
have been unwilling to make loans for a sufliciently 
| 


ds of individuais have been loaned on landed security 


{gages running usually three to five years, but a costly | 


stem has been permitted to intervene between the 
| the lender. Insurance corporations with large 


vest have in many instances made large advances to 
land mortgage, and have frequently afforded the 
© and most economical source from which to 
the requirements of the farmer. In reviewing the 
regarding farm loans, attention may therefore first 


* . * ° | 
to the insurance companies and their operations. | 


urance concerns have naturally done m: 
Mortgag 


7 
Sf 


the 


of 
e, 

to information which has recently been compiled 
© to the extent of life insurance 


Ce company loans on 
i¢ life insurance companies in the United States now 
rin loans a little less than $520,000,000. The follow- 
Ws the farm loans carried by the 17 companies j 
ranged in order: 
Mutual Life.......... 
Mutual — 25 
Nip sshd athe nebtbtas scons eabieiignitintncie agatha eda a: 26, G89, US4 
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have long been restricted by law in a way intended | 
them from lending upon mortgage security, but in | 
rate | 


draw | 


in | 








299 





Phoenix Mutual 








I asinine cistciniincitsinceinicnstbacniaias ae 19, 997. 0- 
ME ooo oo ap cere Scstnncccesecsetnencted nme Si 8 eA te ee NS ee a $ » 101 = 
UO NOD oo sn} SE Be ee 
Pacite’ Matual................ nee ak een se _.... 7,013. 558 
Provident Life _._-._________ eae stances. aan 
Fidelity Mutual___._______ wisseapnihetiiliinlictsiscaccmeicionsag * ae an 
New York Life........ ee Rance ans Bee 2 661, 186 
Equitable Life _._____- ee tar oak a see ie faa ee 2° 398" 000 
manbattam® Lite ...nccnccancnx cian Apia iesiladicab tins ee "23: 100 
aba ke sie : ; 519, 143, 588 
The distribution of the loans thus made is of considerable 
interest, the several States in the order of their insurance loans 
ranking as follows: 
Iowa ee tree thatthe desta oksoxachehle Wc candor ck te cae hod Raa te $100, 119, 913 
MR os ious inlcaaliaedet oi ta Uist ctbea Reach aheaa  c E  ne 53, 668, 695 
NN cn Sh acs ncsincoea cece laa a al A a ae od Seen UE. 53. GGT. 115 
ech a oe 53, 165, 368 
ME pte ayn oe ae es ae 43, 131, 733 
eh ia eT mn setae 40, 686, 288 
eS ra eae ee 33, O78, 638 
CPU INN cc cc a a : sone 16, S62 
Texas eee ee a 0 >, OOS 


pouth Delota ............... 
North Dakota 
| ea 
Georgia 
Tennessee __ 
California 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 7 
Colorado a ees ‘ dean 
Idaho_ ; ; Be 
South Carolina 
Wisconsin___- 
Washington_ 
Connecticut 
New Mexico - 
Louisiana — 
Alabama ae “ ' 
Arkansas Parnes S78, 129) 
North Carolina__- 3 7S) 4 








i RO 
Oregon i ead és 7 G20, 451 
Ee i NOS, 174 
Utah g° 


Montana 
Arizona 
Virginia eae 
Pennsylvania 
New York iocees 
New Jersey 
Wyoming_-_-_~_- 
Florida 

Maine naacebadbel ‘ ; », 200 
West Virginia 7 ; 2, 02 
Vermont 2 


(> 


Total eet seinaetaneerates ; 18 


Porto Rico sa abiactna ican 


Caos htesccentiee teh 19, 142,588 
Practically all of the farm mortgage to ma, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Vir 
ginia, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Porto Rico represe loans 


! 
a 
iy 
! 
1 
1 
' 
} = = 


made by the Union Central Life Insurance Co. The Arkansas 
mortgages are held by the Union Central and the Phoenix 
| Mutual. The Utah, California, and Colorado mortgages are 
| owned by the Pacific Mutua! and the Union Central The 
| Northwestern Mutual owns virtually all the Wisconsin, the 
| Etna all New York, the Penn Mutual and Provident Life all 
| the Pennsylvania, and the Union Central and Mutual Benefit 
} all the North Carolina loans. Of the $10,000,000 of loans made 
in Georgia 30 per cent are held by the Penn Mutual, Mutual 
| Benefit, Prudential. Phoenix Mutual, and Union Ceutral, in the 
order named, whiie the John Hancock owns the remaining TO 
| per cent. In Texas the John Hancock and Union Ceutral are 


almost equally interested, with upward of $7,000,000 each; the 





Travelers’ some $2,500,000, and the etna $38,500,000 lowa’s 

| £100,060,000 consists of about $20,000,000 each held by the 

Northwestern, ftna, and Mutual Benefit, and about $10,000,000 

| each held by the Connecticut Mutual and Prudential. While 

Texas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky have over $41,000,000, 
the other Southern States have not been much cultivated by the 

|} insurance investors, Practically all the companies cluded 
in this statement were, up to the time this compilation was 
made, steadily increasing their farm 1 teuges, esp illy the 

| John Hancock, Prudential, d Penn M The Ne York 
Life and Equitable Life of New York have only late begun to 
| invest in farm loans. There are, however out se 1 strong 
|} companies, including the Mutual Life of Ne York, Me | tan 
| Life, New England Mutual, M Mutual, Get nia, 
Home & Berkshire Life, wit! TO.53S,106 in mort ( l 
| own no farm loans whatever 

| : , 

Attention may next be given to the land loans of the banks 
It has been felt by t e i | y [ } t } 
iInany cases the best protection a bank « } ey l bea 
mortgage upon farm lunds, and in te of Ul prohibition of 


the national banking act directed against | son farm land, 
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f national banks situated in villages or in the midst 


riuing districts have thought it only a proper protection of 
stockholders that they should from time to time require 
borrowers to put up mortgages with them in order that 










be safeguarded against loss upon loans to such 


notwithstanding that in many cases these loans were 
hort-time ” variety, being intended to assist the farmer 


to finance his crop movement. 












fariner was 


‘ various methods of evading the provisions of the national- 
which have thus been employed hardly need enumera- 

ps the most common has been that of having a bank 

se the farmer's paper, the farmer thereupon giving 
officer a mortgage upon his land. In such a case the 


naturally unable to make any subsequent loans 
farm land as security pending the time when he should 
paying off the sum borrowed from the bank. In a 


number of instances the bank has loaned money to the | 
farmer upon the latter’s note supported by a mortgage, with the | 
tinct understanding that the note would be renewed from time | 






} 


ime without charge, so that the farmer would get accommo- 






SAY three years. The most common purposes for | 


loans such as this have been made have been those of 

















purchase-money indebtedness for farms bought or 
off outlays made to equip the farm. The trouble with 
has been not only in its evasion of the letter of the 
the fact that the terms of the loans were necessarily 
resulting in embarrassment to the borrower. An 
innde to remedy this situation in the Federal reserve 
December 23, 1913, where provision was made for 
‘ long loans on farm lands by national banks. 


1 24 of the act in question reads as follows: 

























sociation not iated in a central reserve 
red by improved and unencumbered farm land 
in its Federal reserve district, but no such loan shall be 














nger ft than five years, nor for an amount exceeding 
of al val of the property offered as security. Any 
k uch in an aggr sum equal to 25 per 
urplus or to one-third of its time deposits, and 
1¢@ hereafter, as heretofore, to receive time de 

Oo pay intel t on the same. 
kK ve Board ave the power from time to time 
list it in national banks shall not be per- 
l 1 cured upo il tate in t nner described 





been assumed by some that under this provision it 
possible to make a very large extension of loans to 
nd some have estimated the amount of capital thus | 
available as high as $500,000,000. Of course such 
tre based upon the assumption that the banks would 
as far as they could in expanding their loans—an 
n hardly warranted by the facts in the case. Even 
ad done so, however, it would be necessary, in order 


the total amount of capital thus placed at the disposal of | 







ns of 


‘owers, to deduct from the total possible borrowing 
is made available the amount now actually lent them by 
As there are no statistics on the latter subject, the 

the banks having been heretofore surreptitiously 


it would be impossible to say how much aid the Federa 




















et would extend even if it were availed of to the full 
its power. Conservative students of the situation will 
ly conclude that whatever the aid to be derived by 
y through this means may be, it will not be either | 
in amount, adequate in kind, or altogether suitable 
thod of supply. It was unwise from a strict banking 








to gi such concession in a measure dealing 
1 such as the Federal reserve act, 
ion taken can be justified only by assuming that the 
r2zined through the new reserve provisions was so 
to much more than offset the tendency toward the | 
of funds which inhered in the mortgage provisions | 


State banking laws vary much among themselves with 




























their provision for loans on 1 l estate and farm 

some States the latitude given to the banks with 

the making of such loans is altogether too great. 
« 7 DADS 1 ) 


i not as great as it safely might be under 
g¢ conditions. But no matter what it might be, the 
that the State banks, as such, are hampered by 
ity of keeping their funds in a tolerably liquid condi- 
nost of them are, after all, primarily commercial 
lL as uch, have to hold themselves in readiness to 
various demand drafts upon them from their regular 
1 borrowers. Like the national banks, they are dis- 
make the loans on real estate only as a subsidiary | 
business, to be engaged in when the yolume of com- 
business offering itself is insufficient to absorb their 
a sufficient degree, and does not therefore enable 


fo earry on a volume of operations adequate to furnish 























the profit they desire. The State banks have not 





met the needs of the farmer for a long-term loan intend 
the improvement of his farm or for the extension of his a: 
and in the nature of the case could not do so. 

There are other classes of State institutions—that is to 
laws—whose 
and methods are such as to adapt them better for long 
Conspicuous 
| these are the so-called building and loan associations 
| organized on the mutual-stock plan which in some States 
supervised, 
earners to become owners of homes. 
scope in the rural districts owing to the fact that they ws 
organized on a basis that was altogether adapted to th 
As a rule, they have required sma 
ments of cash on the installment plan at very frequent 
itself unfitting them } 
At all events they have 


institutions organized 


properly 
They have had bu 


ods of the farmer. 


condition 
application to rural needs. 
little hold upon the farmer, and hence within the most 
past the enactment of laws in some States providing for | 
ganization of land banks and for combining savings 21 
The statutes of Wisconsin and New York 

| cited as examples of what has been done in this connect 
of these it is enough to say that thus far they are t 
have gained very much success. 
| has not been sufficiently great to permit an accurate jud 
with regard to their adaptability to the conditions. 
however, one generalization that can safely be made y 
This is that their scope will always ren 
narrow either for the erning of the best rates of in 
the most economical manner, or for the provision of t} 

| est safety for securities issued by and on the strength of 
gages taken to protect farm loans. 
sufficiently varied 


associations. 


The time of their e 


gard to them. 


The average Ameri 
riculture to supply t 
territory for the operation of farm-mortgage banking uy 
From this it necessarily follows that 
success will be attained from the standpoint of the far 
of the investor both—these being in the last analysis id 
through the creation of a Federal system of lending u 
The prestige of such a system would moreover 
of any system resting solely uj; 
| legislation could be, while the power of the system to « 
standardize 
very much greater under Federal oversight and wit 


sarily greater than tha 
conditions 
Not much needs to be said of the private conce 


various States have at 
protected 


times undertaken 
mortgages, place these 
| mortgages in question, these to be sold to investors, w 
supplied additional funds for relending to other f 

There have been several attempts of 
number of such enterprises, more or less 

conducted, are in operation to-day. 
schemes of 
| ated purely for the sake of profit, and have not 
the borrower or 


first mortgage. 


Many have fai 
successful, this sort 
reduction 
advantage 
skim off as large a middleman’s profit 
and the buyer of bonds 
farmer, in short, in this case as in others, has been 
his funds direct 
who exacted a high commission, as already stated 
risk, middieman’s prefii 


possibly be 
lender or 


insurance against 
like, have consequently been excessive. 


With these conditions may now be contrasted the 
extending loans prevailing in foreign countries. T 
| of Germany is probably the most instructive, and gi' 
general idea of the conditions of land-mortgage credi 
A clear account of the situation in Germany, rece! 
has summarized the conditions there as follows 
Agricultural Credit) : 

The system of issuing bonds against agricultural mort 
ly promulgated in Prussia by ! 
cooperative 


Monograph on 


associations, 
These Landschaften have proved themselves the 
institutions, and all the others are more or 


The Landschaften are corporations of a semipuh! 
organized by 
| litical unit- 


“ Provinz.” The Government 


ever, are elected by the members of the association-and 
» Government, except the presiding officer, who 
resentative of the 
‘ general-landtag,”’ 
association, 


tle grievances. 













































































in conducting the business of their associations as long as 
with the legal regulations. 

member of the Landschaft has a right to demand a mortgage 

s property up to the extent determined by the by-laws of the 

ynds issued by the Landschaften are based on mortgages 

perty of the members With the Landschaften of the 

operty of all the constituent members is pledged for the 

Landschaften of the new type, only the property on 

ssociation has granted loans. Besides this security, the 

ft itself is responsible for the bonds. rhe old Landschaften 

owners of considerable property acquired by them at fie time 

organization, part of their holdings having been contributed by 

ument. The new Landschaften have formed special guaranty 





cure the prompt payment of interest and of maturing pr 
ywners of bonds can not demand payment of the principal 








sure, The bonds are redeemed by the Landschaften out of 
ived for the redemption of the loans granted to the land 

n stipulated amounts yearly or haif yearly. 5 
{ Landschaften pay the expenses of administration from the 
{f the property of the association. The new Landschaften do 
ich property. The borrowers, therefore, have to pay a small 
n to cover the expense of administration. The borrowers 
contribute to guaranty and sinking funds. In spite of 
itional costs, the landowner obtains loans from the Land 
it a cheaper rate than from other institutions for providing 

1 agricultural property. 








1 idea of still further increasing the efficiency of the Land 
vstem, efforts have been made to bring about some kind of 
tion Several of the different Landschaften have been united 
tllandsehaft (central land society) The single Landschaften 

plan are not to issue their own mortgage bonds Instead, 
liandschaft issues uniform bonds It was thought that this 

gage bond would be more salable than the old bonds and 

d beeeme a factor on the international stock exchanges and 
kets. The results of this movement, however, did not fulfill 
itions of its promoters. The new bonds did not show any 
lvantage over the old ones and did not succeed in becoming a 
the international markets. 


eat factors of safety in the mortgage bond are: 
irectorate, strict obedience to the by-laws and legal provisions, 
ienece and knowledge of the assessing experts of the Land 
and a centralized management. Since the German officials 
ys proved their integrity and have the public confidence, the 


The integrity 





on the mortgage bonds show hardly any differen between 
nd the old Landschaften. The quotations on the bonds and 
which they bear are determined by the condition of the money 
the time they are issued. Inasmuch as the business of the 
ften is conducted entirely for the benefit of their members, 


‘fit for the association itself, the rate of interest paid by the 


landowner also depends on the condition of the money 
Usually he has to pay between 3 and 44 per cent interest. 
issues of mortgage bonds bear an interest of 3, 34, or 4 per | 
fore than two-thirds of them are of the 34 per cent type, as is | 
by the statement of the outstanding mortgage bonds of the 
Landschaften for the year 1908-9. The outstanding mort 
that year bearing interest at 3 per cent were 510,800,000 


those bearing interest at 34 per cent, 2,221,700,000 marks; and 


ng interest at 4 per cent, 328,300,000 marks. The percentage 
sation usually varies from one-half to three-fourths of 1 per 
ident, of course, upon the length of the loan. 
western part of Prussia and in other States of Germany there | 
Landschaften. These sections have developed another type of | 
mm which serve the same purpose. Their business transactions | 
main similar to those of the Landschaften. They lend to the | 
against mortgages and also obtain the necessary funds by 
ge bonds. These institutions, the so-called Landeskredit- 
however, from the Landschaften essentially as to their 





- tion, 
I ndeskreditkassen are public Institutions. They are conducted 
vernment of the respective States or by the Provinces. They 





landowner in the first place, but do other business besides. 


nsequently the Landeskreditkassen are not so favorable to the 

as the Landschaften. 

} iministrative body of the Landeskreditkassen consists of public 
he borrowing landowners have no direct influence with the 

ition. They are, however, in a position to affect the admin- 

directly, for the representative assemblies have control of the 








indeskreditkassen 
district for which they are founded. They do not lend 
y to farmers, but also on city properties and to public 
Furthermore, several Landeskreditkassen do some banking 
yond lending on real estate. In former times they had one 
ver the Landschaften, inasmuch as they lent money to 
s, while the Landschaften did business solely or mainly 


are usually allowed to make loans only 





great landowners. To-day the Landschaften have changed 
y and grant loans to the small farmers as well. The 


‘ditkassen still outstrip them in this line of business, but the 
is not an unwillingness on the part of the Landschaften to 
credit. These small loans are fewer with them. because in 
t in which the Landschaften transacts business the big land- 

edominate, while in the western part of Prussia and in the | 

ks comply with all legal provisions. Otherwise the Government 
re the land is divided into small units. At the end of 1908 the 


kassen had outstanding loans in the amount of 1,775,600,000 





s still another set of institutions which furnish credit on real 

; 1 so-called Hypothekenbanken. These also lend on property | 
mortgage bonds to secure the necessary funds. They, how- | 

‘ entirely from the institutions described above, inasmuch as | 
e banks are purely private business enterprises, with the 


of making profit. 
sake of safety the Government has enacted general laws in 
regulate their business. These mortgage banks have to apply 
', while other corporations of limited liability are not coni- 


) do so. Having obtained the charter, the mortgage banks are | 
3 ya careful supervision by Government officials, who see that 
‘S comply with all legal provisions. 


s E Otherwise the Government | 
Go not interfere with their business. | 
lortgage banks are permitted to issue 10 times or 15 times the | 
of their paid-in eapital. They are forbidden to pay higher | 
on the bonds than they receive for their outstanding loans | 


nt 


ig some revenue to the State or whatever public body may own 


cassen. 
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| 


occasional; there is no general unified system of lending to the 
industry of agriculture as a whole, but every loan is based upon 

| an individual traet of land. 
Second. Abroad loans are secured by individual tracts, but the 


| aggregate of the loans is protected by the general solvency of 
the industry of agriculture as carried on over a great territory 
Third. In consequence of the foregoing conditions the loans 
made in the United States are for short terms without definite 
pledge of renewal at expiration. 
Fourth. Abroad farm loans are made for long terms with the 


out by representatives of the Iederal Gover h 
would, therefore, be presumably inclusive of ; ficient terri 
tory to afford an ample basis for the operations of ‘lo 10) 
| ciation, while at the same time it would be uflicient re 
stricted to prevent these institutions from lb gy interested 
in mortgages secured upon property located i great d ' 
from the home office of the association 

In organizing these associations the cooperative p1 ple 
| would be invoked by virtue of the requirement (s 5) that 
every borrower from any of the loan associations sha e the 
owner of stock of a par value not less than 5 ps ‘ the 
amount of his loan as a condition precede t ¢ being . ted 
the accommodation. It is probable that in most ses the stock 
of the loan associations would be taken up entire by those 
who were obtaining loans secured by a first mortgage upon their 
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the bonds are iss 1 I 

grant loans exceeding 60 per « ‘ 
The Governments of the s SOV : ( un 
however, allow the n g 
borders of the respecti St o 
Wise the business of th 
particular section 

These mortg: play 
German: In the to yur 
cxceeded t usines L, I n 
combined, but t y | 1 \ 
in rai a Icts he 1 tea \ h 
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total amo n! > Oe k 
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has to pay « iist ti ds 

it Abe ‘)/ 

ted Be us Oo \ the ¢ l i 

al sme es ) < Vhich 
Phe ¢ nding ds o stitutto ‘ 
~U times the amoun i it cupita k 

fhe d nt « ec! t 
German mortgage banks It yuUSiNess i dil in 

in 0 S lo: f 0 tran 
1,278, 500,000 hi d | G i 
farme 3 ter ble to I ‘ | i 
larmer, 

The essential differences between the methods of farm lending 


which prevail in Europe and those existing in the United States 
are the following: 
First. In the United States the supply of loans is sporadic and 


Lif 


investor who buys a bond representing partial ownership in the 


idea of repayment from the profits of the industry over a term of 
years. 
fIlh PROPOSED PLA} 
We may now state the plan embodied in H. R. 16478 and 
S. 5542, which has been devised for the purpose of meeting the 


credit necessities of the farmer and of securing those 
opportunities for the obtaining and application of capital which 
are enjoyed by the European cultivator. 


him 

















































The plan referred to seeks to meet the situation already de 
scribed by providing a special mechanism capable of furnishing 
long-term farm loans, slowly payable by the borrower, while at 
the same time it gradually draws the funds of investors into the 
business of agriculture by making available to them a low 
denomination first mortgage bond, amply protected by securi 


ties deposited with representatives of the Government aft 


er they 
have been inspected and purchased from farm 


oun SSOCLATIOUS 
which originally made them, by a set of mortgage banking inst! 
tutions of unquestionable solvency. 

In brief, the proposed plan would create a set of national 
farm-loan associutions, each with a capital of $10,000 or more, 
according to the requirements of the locality in which ¢ wi 
ciation might be established. Such farm-loan associations would 


be organized in farm-loan districts whose limits would be 





land In order to prevent the loan associations from going too | however, included in the three descriptive classifications ; 
fit re 'ring obligations which their capital would | Chumerated above. 
be : ite to protect, provision is made that the total] obliga- | STARTING THE BANKs. 
tion rred by any such loan association shall not exceed | One further feature in the seneral scheme deserves Se] 
20 times its ¢apital. notice. This is the feature of the plan whereby provi 
It | hot been deemed wise to permit the loan associations made for sovernmental interposition designed to start the 
established under the bill to engage in ordinary banking, re- prise on an unquestionable basis. Such Government j 
ceiving deposits, and otherwise competing with commercial | sition is found in two distinct elements in the plan: 
banks. The business Which the loan associations do is of a | Provision that in case the stock in the Federal Jand 
totally different (ype, and will be best accomplished by confining | is not taken up within a reasonable length of time by ing 
these concerns to a uniform and limited character of operations, investors or farm-loan associations, it shall be taken uy 
thereby preventing them from expanding their dealings too | certain 


broadly and at the same time relieving 
lack of expert knowledge or 1 


cur were they to undertake to do too many kinds of business, 


It is clear that th loan associations would not, under these 
conditions, being debarred from receiving funds on deposit, 


be able ordinarily 


might be supplie 
the 


’ to lend more than the ¢ 
d to them by their 


outset unless some other means were 


them to get additiona] funds. This means is afforded by the 
creation of 12 land mortgage banks, one to be situated in each 
of 12 districts Similar in extent to the Federal reserve districts 


created under the Federal rese 
although not necessarily 
would thus be, if the mechanism ] 
out as is supposed, the san 
banks as of Federal] rese 
of each kind for a te 


99 


I've act of December 20, 
coterminous with the latter. 


i@ Number 
rve banks, 


rritory similar to and very nearly identical] 
With that included in each Federal reserve district. 
Such land-mortgage banks would find their occupation in 


purchasing from their constituent 
terms of the act would be large 


ly national f 
tions, the first 1 


nortgages of which the ] 
sessed in the process of making 
titled to borrow of them. 
to the fact that they w 
by means of the issue ¢ 
continue the purchase « 


their loans to the pe 
Their profits would be due 
ould be able to obtain from 
f bonds the funds that 
f these mortg: 


the public 
they needed t 


them of the danger of | 
hanagement which they would in- 


imount of capital that 
constituent stockholders at 
provided for enabling | 


1913, 
There 
rovided by the act worked 
of Federal land-mortgage 
there being one institution 


stockholders, who under the |} 
arm-loan associa- 
utter had become pos- 
rsons en- 
primarily 


) 


iges from the loan asso- 


Clations, and would be able to get these funds at a rate of in- 
terest decidedly lower than that char 


ged by the 
tions to their customers, Under the act a 
per cent between the interest receive 
and that to be paid by the mortga 
vided for, the said differe: 
loan association and the n 

Ju as the loan 
With funds by 


loan associa- 
free difference of 1 
d by the loan associations 
ge bank on its bonds is pro- 
ice to be divided equally between the 
1ortgage bank. 

association will under the I 
selling its mortgages to the 


t 
SI 


Jan provide itself 
Mortgage bank, so 


the mortgage bank will] in turn provide itself with more funds 
hy placing these purchased 


mortgages in trust with a ¢ 
and selling to prospective investors, in 
quantities to be determined by Government authorities, bonds 
Which are taken by the investors as partial titles to the owner- 
ship in due proportion of the mortgages which are thus deposited 
With the Government representative. 

The land banks, in order to be permitted to 
required under the terms of the bill to deposit their mortgages 
in specified amounts with the Federal] reserve agent of the dis- 
trict in which the land-mortgage bank is situated. The land- 
Mortgage institution applies to the reserve agent for permission 
to issue a series of bonds, ent makes a fayor- 
able or adverse ral Reserve Board, 
Which in turn authorizes or refuses, it May deem best, the 
issue of such bonds. When the bonds 
Sold by the mortgage bank to any buye 
vest in them. 

It is thus seen that three distinct e 
the act as together making 

First. The actual task 
applications, performed by the national ¢; 

Second. The process of checking over 
Which grow out of the in operations and of reselling to in- 
vestors titles to proportionate parts of the general mass of 
mortgages purchased by such mortgage banks from the loan 
associations, a process performed by the Federal land banks, 

Third. The process of holding in trust for the protection of the 
investors and of all parties concerned the actual] Securities cre- 
ated by the means already indicated during the time that the 
bonds based upon these securities are outstanding, performed by 
Government representatives, known as Federal reserye agents. | 

A separate category might be made of the work of the Federal 
Reserve Board. to which is intrusted the ultimate power of de- 
termining the conditions under which bonds Shall issue, or, 


rovern- 
ent representative 


Sell bonds, are 


and the reserve ag 
recommendation to the Fede 


as 
's who may choose to in- 
lements are I 


up the process o 
of examining 


rovided by 
f lending: 

and passing upon loan 
irm-loan associations, 
and testing the mortgages 
‘se los 


are issued they are to be | 


| Ment unless upon recommend 
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minimum amour 
Provision that under 
| Federal Reserve J 
to call upon the 
issued by the Fy 
not in the aigeregate in any 
the first of these provisions, 
ment subscription to stock pa 
the Federal reserve act 
| in placing any burden 


it by the Government j 
certain carefully restricted limitati: 
soard shall, if it desires to do so, have 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
‘deral land ban! 


tself; and 


one year exceed $50,000,000. 


rallels that which Was ine 
, and which did not 
upon the Government 
ibed up to the amoun 
any such intervention. 
| between the situation Which existed unde 
| that provided under the Proposed farm-loan act, inasni 
under the former there iready existed a strong body of 
7,500 institutions which were practically obliged to 
Stock in the new reserve banks, whereas the farm-loan 
of institutions is still to be brought into existence. As 
second, 2 somewhat more extended notice seems to be 
for at this point, while further details regarding its appli 
Will be furnished later in the discussion. The broad qu 
of the Government’s relation to agricultural credit nay | 
sidered now. 

The methods of developing a rural-credit 
been stated by Prof. E. w. Kemmerer in a 
cultural Situation, elsewhere referred to, as 


lu 
in that case 
, inasmueh 
t specified w 
There is a diff 
r the reserve a 


Stock was amply subser 
| the necessity of 


mechanisn 
study of the 
follows: 





If the time is ripe for a sreater use of bank credit in agri 
how is that credit to be obtained ? Broadly speaking, fou 
may be mentioned, 


only the last 
present time. They are: 
agricultural banks; (2) adopt the 
guaranty to an agricultural bank 
(3) encourage the farmers to org: 
Some such plan as the Raiffeisen 
many; (4) utilize more effectively in the interest of the far 
present banking machinery and improve it where it is defective, 


Of these methods that which is preferred by the com 
} 2S a result of its investigations is i modification of tly 
numbered (3) above, found in many respect 


It has been 
ever, that the German plan of agricultural] cooperation 
and consequently modifi: 


two of which 
(1) 


are deserving 0; 
Establish Goy 
Egyptian plan of a Gov 
established with private 
nize cooperative credit s 

or Schulze-Delitzsch banks 


attention at the 


Well suited to the United States, 


| hecessarily have been introduced. It has, moreover 
| thought that the idea of Government guaranty, althoug! 


heeded in the full sense in the 
tage be applied in a limited form through the use of 
credit for the purpose of giving stability to the securities 
by the agricultural banks and of insuring that they sh 
free from unfair attack by interests that Might attemp 
press them in the market. It is also believed that the Fy 
Government, by indicating a degree of interest in the we 
the system practically expressed in 2 willingness to { 
comparatively small amount of its bonds under specified 
tions, would be giving indisputable evidence of its genu 
terest in the situation and guaranteeing the country 
its assistance in maintaining the Plan and successfully « 

it into operation. 

For this reason it has been dee 
posed plan a section providing fo 
under carefully limited 
with the starting of the system of 
The main features of this plan are 

(@) The ameunt of farm-loai 
ernment under any 
nually, 

(b) No bonds whatever shall be 


United States, might to : 


med best to inelude in th 
r the use of Government 
and controlled conditions in conn 
agricultural Joan institu 
> as follows: 

1 bonds to be taken by th 
conditions shall not exceed $50,000,0 
purehased by the @ 
ation of the Federal] Reserve 2 
ecommendations for Governme 

chase must go, and without whose approval such recon) 

tions would not be considered in any event. 

(c) No applications to the reserve board for Gover 

purchases shall be made except under very carefully s| 

conditions, 

(d) The reserve board 


through whose hands al] r 


may, at its discretion, by the us 





indeed, of deciding that they shall not issue at all. The actual 
Steps in the process, so far as they are of a positive nature, are, 


proper care in fixing the terms under which farm loan 
are to be sold, practically set aside all 


that any such application would be presented. 





it may be noted that the Go) 


reasonable possibility 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Government | additional safeguard roy 
be used to purchase bonds already on the market and | farm-loan commissione) 
therefore, had been taken up by buyers. This would | committee of any farm-loar 
it the Government credit could not be used for the pur- | pointment of a success or 
manipulating market prices, and that whatever beneficial Sections 7 and 8 provide 
f slowed from its use would accrue to the issuers of the | Ciations. The bill makes tly 
originally, who in the long run would be the farmers | loans can be made 30 vears. 
ountry. celed if desired at the end of 
not intended in this discussion to enter into any general | has been determin { 
on the propriety of what is known as “ Government representing a pr l 
“ paternalism,” “socialism,” or any of the other | the original oblig tio 
d phrases relating to the subject. It may be noted that | fi the product of the f 
he proposed bill might conceivably, under very carefully | make loans fer gs] 
1 conditions, require the expenditure of $50,000,000 a | end of 5 yeurs bv p; 
public funds for bonds ultimately certain to be re- | still remainiy ¢ to be d s 
Federal Government at the present time is spend- | farmers to take advai 
y nearly that amount in its rivers and harbors appro- | unusual harvests in or to 1 
bill and many times that amount annually for military | under some conditions n 
val purposes. Its expenditure on publie buildings, this power to individual } 
not nearly so large, is large enough to afford an item | cause it wor d disturb th 
y comparable with any amount that is at all likely to | the lending institution and its 
{ for under the proposed measure. These are the facts | into the hands of t it 
eference to the working of the section of the bill referred | would be unable to dispos 
they should receive consideration before mere con-| fore. it 1 ht be ol l to 
speculations, or expressions of opinion with reference | framers of the b hat 
principle” embodied in any particular plan. | industrial and ag t 
DETAILS OF PLAN, for any serious fear of this s 
s thus stated the proposed plan in general outline. it be ample UPPOCCURIC) r 
well worth while to view the proposed bill section by | Me form of ns. The pre 
“ | plained in other pv is of 
1 is intended to provide for a short title for the act, | Co™ment here. 
} znation “ Federal farm-loan act” being suggested as [It is deemed w to fi 
ble title, parallel to the designation “ Federal reserve | ®mount of the loar ( 
partly ason prot io to tl 
Sect 2 defines, for the sake of convenience and accuraey | Which will naturally be s 
use, the term “farm mortgage” as used the bill, capital. By referring to th 
1. 3 provides for the appointment of an officer to be | Bureau mother point eat 
‘farm-loan commissioner,” who shall have charge of | that the maximum limit fixed 
tive and administrative routine of the new system, | Of the loun which may be 
» the oversight and direction of the Federa] Reserve | Siderably larger than the 
He would bear somewhat the same relationship to the | #¢#¢ in the United States. 1 
ud banks and farm-loan associations that is borne | Shall represent a loan not ex 
Comptroter of the Currency to the national banks and | @ppraised va of the land 
reserve banks under existing law. | tion follow commercial prac 
i 4 provides for the technique of organizing the pro- | The other specifications are 
rm-loan associations. It substantially follows the itl perience as a mere matter 
id down in the national banking act. with the neces- Section 9 provides for the « 
lifications de signed to adapt the provisions more closely | bank districts substantially s 
quirements of the farm-loan plan. | reserve districts created undet 
» provides for the issue of the shares of farm-loan | reatired, however, that these d 
ons and for the capitalization of these institutions, | ble be made to contain a whe 
er limit of capitalization has been set at $10,000, that | tions in order to avoid coufus 
‘sum originally recommended by the agricultural credit | made under the laws of the St 
on and being considered sufficiently low to permit its| Section 10 vests the power of 
ibscribed in practically any district likely to make good | in the hands of the Federal 
he loans the system is de signed to provide. It will be | trusted with the power to org 
that a partial payment plan modeled after the system | tO review and alter the te 
ployed by building and loan associations has also been | 28sociations. Pow to i 
| in the section rel; iting to the issue of stoc k. the reby | likewise bestowed ned the 
* Small savers to apply their accumulations to the pur- | mend to the Secret of tl 
sh: ares if they so desire. issued by the land b nkes s} ul 
vision of the section which ealls for attention is seen | ful. The mal of re 
} ause requiring that 50 per cent of the capital siock | exercise of incidental power Ss 
rin-loan association shall be paid in cash while per-| Section 11 is a general 
he balance to be paid . first mortgages, at the option | Board under proper dit 
bers. The theory of this provision is that it makes } or analogous Instit s 
I" nce whether the cap ital is paid in money, which is | land banks id of using mi 
bursed to borrowers. or is paid in obligations of | tions as a part of the b: of 
Wers without the intervention of actual money. The | bonds when the latter are need 
“© of cash required might, with entire safety, be much | will unite existing institution 
w the 50 per cent called for; but it is believed prevent any conflict of views 
proportion will wisely be exacted in cash as a proof | beside providing Federal land 
ith, a margin of direct protection against loss in a} of securities uy vhich to 
and a means of extending loans to persons who | Sections 12 and 13 pr 
est actual wealth in the further improvement of | banks to be entitled “ Federa 
=e plained, it is proposed th 
» is inte! ded to outline in general terms the powers | to the purchase of mort 
bilities of the officers of farm-loan associations, | paying for the same ( 
feneral the ideas of the national-bank act. with | of suitable size with the ] 
is and adaptations as are deemed advisable. Among | spective districts, the latter | 
ons the most conspicuous is that which calls for | the details of issuing to 
itment of an appraisal committee from among the which it desires to sell as rey 
directors, Inasmuch as the Federal land banks. —— hypothecated. It will be obse1 
‘Or, are to purchase the mortgages taken by the farn vision for selling stock both to 
J itions, it is deemed wise to give the land bank of loan associations, the latter he 
rict one member of the appraisal committee, while an ' $1,000 of stock upon entering 
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Federal land bank, the principle here being that of maintaining 
the cooperative idea, as in the ease of the farm-loan association. 

In order, however, to make sure that the Federal land banks | 
are actually called into existence and begin operations in a sys- 
tematic manner, at approximately the same date, thereby ren- 
dering pessible the inauguration of a general and inclusive sys- 
tein of farm-mortgage loans and of bonds based thereon, it is 


provided that the Government of the United States shall, in the 


event that the minimum capitalization of $500,000 in the case | 


of each bank is 1 subscribed by farm-loan associations or by 
the public, take out the balance of the share capital for itself. 
This provision, it proper to note, is parallel to the pro- 
visions contained in the Federal reserve act, which required the 
Treasury to make a similar subscription for the shares of Fed- 
eral reserve banks. No such subscription, however, had to be 
made in that case, and it is entirely possible that the moral sup- 
port given by the provision would in this instance, as in that of 
the Federal reserve act, insure the subscription of the share capi- 
tal without further intervention on the part of the Government. 

Section 14 is the usual provision for insolvency and receiver- 
ship. Its only distinctive feature is the provision that contin- 
gent liabilities of farm associations shall be included as a debt 
provided for out of the funds held to the credit of a farm-loan 
association by the Federal land bank of its district. 

Sections 15 and 16 describe and prescribe the limits of the 
business which may be transacted by Federal land banks. It 
will be observed that, except for the purchase and disposition of 
© suitable banking house, the land bank is practically limited in 
its operations to the purchases of mortgages, the depositing of 
them with the designated authorities, and the flotation of bonds 
based thereon, together with the necessary banking and trust 
operations naturally growing out of these functions. A limited 
banking function in the strict sense of the term is provided, in 
that the land banks are suffered to hold and transfer funds for 
the farm-loan associations which own their stock. 

Section 17 prescribes the conditions under which application 
for farm bonds may be made by Federal land banks when they 
have determined to float an issue of such securities. The plan 
is to have aby such land bank make a tender of securities to the 


seems 


Federal reserve agent of the district in which the land bank is 
situated. It is assumed that the agent will examine the mort- 
ages, and in case he finds them satisfactory will promptly 


transmit the application relating to them to the Federal Reserve 
Board, with a recommendation that the bonds issue as desired. 

Under ordinary conditions this would mean that the bonds 
would be issued as a matter of course, the agent’s recommenda- 
carding them being considered final, owing to his knowl- 


( of local conditions. Inasmuch as, however, it will often 
appear that the state of the investment market the country over 
requires a broader study than the agent is able, or perhaps has 
the information, to. conduct, the act provides that the reserve 


board may at its discretion reject in whole or in part any such 
appl n. A further safeguard intended to protect the holders 
of bonds is found in the power given to the board to call at any 
time for additional security to protect the issue. Moreover, it is 
contemplated by the terms of section 17 that the mortgages 
ll be transferred to and retained in the custody of the reserve 
t himself, thereby assuring the bondholder against the pos- 
hility of any dishonesty on the part of those in whose custody 
the securities might be placed. In order to make the bondholder 
doubly secure and to prevent differences in marketability be- 
tween the bond offerings of different Federal land banks, it is 
further provided that every land bank shall obligate itself to 
become pro rata responsible for the bonds issued by other land 
banks under the permission of the board. This makes the bond 
issue national and uniform. 

Section 18 is a specific provision that under no circumstances 

ll anv mortgage be accepted as the basis for the issue of land 
bank bonds, unless it is a first mortgage made under the provi- 
sious of the law as set forth in earlier sections. This guarantees 
the bondholder against any possibility of the legal acceptance of 
any mortgage of a less satisfactory variety as protection behind 
the securities whose high character and absolute sitety it is 
intended to assure. 

Section 19 is intended to prescribe the conditions under which 
mort » loans in various States may become eligible as a basis 
for the bonds which it is intended to issue. One of the greatest 
difficulties that has been encountered in connection with farm 


lonus in the past has been the different character of the legis 


lation of the several States in regard to the land titles, mort- 
gages, methods of recording, and other matters of a similar sort. 
Obviously it would not be desirable to permit the proposed 
bonds to issue if they were based upon farm mortgages of 


doubtful soundness, or whose foreclosure might be hampered by 
obstacles that had been thrown in the way of foreclosures as a 
result of State legislation, 
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| being permissible under the terms of section 


; hess. 
















The whole tenor of the proposed act, therefore, makes i| 
matter of simple justice to require that the Federal Rese; 
Board, before admitting the mortgages made in any State ¢ 
eligibility as a basis for the protection of farm-loan bonds. gs} 
make careful investigation into the nature of the laws un 
which such mortgages are made in the several States. Shoy)) 
it find that the laws of a given State are inadequate to afford 
ample protection to the rights of mortgagees, it would natur 
feel itself compelled to declare such mortgages ineligible, w} 
on the other hand, action on the part of such State designed 
correct defects in its laws might at any time place its m 
gages in a perfectly satisfactory position. Evidently the sect 
as proposed may be made a highly effective resource in pyro- 
moting uniformity of legislation as to mortgage loans ai 1 
eliminating provisions that are injurious to the borrower and 
unfair to the investor. At the outset it may easily appear that 
there is uncertainty regarding the laws of a given State, a1 
a provision is inserted whereby, instead of making the 1 
gages secured on land in that State totally ineligible as a ) 
of bond issue, the board may simply require satisfactory in 
surance to be furnished before the mortgages in question 
accepted. This fully safeguards the bondholder and mak 
possible for bond issues to proceed without waiting for the mak 
ing of legislative changes in the statutes of the State in ques s 
tion for the purpose of bringing the mortgages into harn ; 
with requirements, whatever these may be, that have been « 
termined upon as standard. 

Section 20 provides for appraisal of farm lands by the yy 
posed farm-loan commissioner, he being authorized to ap 


y 


appraisers to visit farm-loan districts, gather information, and 
make a general report regarding the land values therein. On ¢ 


the strength of the information thus obtained it is mad 
duty of the farm-loan commissioner to prepare a schedule 
ing the maximum acre valuation of the district. This scl 
would furnish the upper limit of the values at which farm lands 
could be accepted in making loans. The essential purpose 
the provision is to afford a check in the hands of Governn 
representatives upon the lending powers of the different 
ciations. It is seen that indirectly this would be equival: 
a control of the basis upon which the bond issue must res 
would signify that such issue would be backed by values 
stantly within the control or under the oversight of the | 
eral Government, through the Federal Reserve Board, and | 
mately through the farm-loan commissioner. 

Section 21 fixes the denomination in which farm-loan | 
are to be issued and establishes the basis for issuing ser 
such bonds. It has been considered best to make the low: 


nomination bond $100, as it is believed that class of inv: 


to whom these securities are likely to be sold will ha 
attracted by bonds of much lower face value. The 
$100,000, which is set as the minimum amount of any 
was set at a low point in order to make it possible to 


series of bonds at frequent intervals under the changil 
ditions that are likely to present themselves from time t 
particularly during the early history of the system, 

It will be observed that the werk of actually provid 
engraved bonds has been intrusted to the Comptroller 
Currency, as in the case of notes issued by the national! 
in order to secure uniformity in their text and appearan 
a high standard of workmanship in their preparatior 
venience is promoted by depositing the bonds in the sult 
or mint of the United States nearest to the place whe! 


are to be issued. The provisions of the latter part of t 
tion relative to the avoidance of counterfeiting and 1! 
are practically adapted from those contained in th> | 


reserve act. 
Section 22 is intended to provide for the retirement 
standing bonds. It is evident that when the bonds : 
ture they will, like any other securities, have to be p 
cash at face value. It might easily, however, be the <« 
a Federal land bank which had deposited mortgages 
Federal reserye agent to secure an issue of outstanding: 
should find that some of these mortgages were matul 
time -to time. It would then be under the necessity of 
with the reserve agent an equal amount of mortgages 
the place of those thus maturing or of cash or of oul 
bonds issued by itself or some other land bank, any 
22 and by tl 
eral theory of the proposed bill itself as an offset to i 
It is clear that this provision would permit a land 
should its bonds be at a discount in the market, | 


to make 
profit by purchasing them at less than par and _ placin 
with the reserve agent as protection for the outstandine 
behind which they are thus deposited. As the bonds a) 
maturity they would, of course, approximate to par, 
reaching that figure when due. Such an operation would t 











tain all bonds at par, a result desirable if it can be accom- 
ed without too much sacrifice and expense. 
tion contains two distinct 


23 provisions. The first is 
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y a general authorization to farm-loan associations to offer 


viges for sale to Federal land banks and to the latter to 
se and pay for such mortgages. 
second requires the land bank purchasing mortgages in 
iy to return one-half of 1 per cent per annum upon the 
the unpaid amount of notes secured by the mortgages 
farm loan association from which the purchase was 
The purpose of this provision is merely that of pro- 
for a division of profits between the land banks and the 
ssociations. 
ons 24 and 25 are intended to provide a general reserve of 
cent and a series of special reserve funds to be main- 
hy Federal land banks against mortgages which they had 
varying rates of interest. As this provision is tech- 
its purpose and nature, it may properly be considered 
‘length. It will have been observed that what is espe- 
desired in this legislation is the establishment, so far as 
of a single uniform and reasonable rate of farm- 
ve interest on a flat basis throughout the country and a 
flat uniform rate of bond interest to be taken by in- 
s throughout the country on the capital which they put up 
strength of bonds. The spread, or difference, beween 
vo rates would in that case be uniform. and, under the 
of the proposed bill, would amount to 1 per cent, this 
being divided between the local associations and the 
(gage banks as payment for their Services. Owing, how- 
differences of economic condition between different parts 
untry, it would be unreasonable to expect for some time 
that a flat or uniform rate of interest on farm loans 
‘ established. On the contrary, it is quite certain that 
| hot. Nevertheless, supposing that farm-loan associa- 
il parts of a given district made loans in good faith 
they considered to be perfectly sound landed security 
ir area of operation, it must be assumed that these 
es thus made are equally satisfactory one with another. 
erence in rate can be justified only because of a differ- 
sk, and yet this difference in risk is something which 
‘ recognized by the system of land banking herein pro- 
because of this difficulty, a different plan is suggested. 
‘, a8 presented in the bill, the different farm-loan 
lend at reasonable prevailing rates of interest 
listricts, and will, when they desire to do So, present their 
s to the land banks, which will take them at par. The 
‘led in sections 24 and 25 requires the land bank to put 
surplus of interest 
given 


} 


*the 


associa- 


in their 


upon such mortgages originating 
State, and to accumulate it for a reasonable 
purpose of bearing such losses as may be incurred 
rigages. For example, if the State of Montana were 
vithin a farm-mortgage district having headquarters at 

s, and if the prevailing rate on the mortgages in Mon- 
ild be 8 per cent, while the Federal land bank of the 

S selling its bonds at 5 per cent and adding 1 per cent 
Wn profit and that of the farm-loan association, it is 
that there would be a surplus of per cent on the 


ortgage. 


rplus, under the terms of the section now 
would be accumulated by the land bank, 
paid such losses as might be incurred on 
“ages in the State of Montana. 
erience should show that the 
Ss unnecessarily 


and out of 
the differ- 

If after a reasonable 
amount of the aeccumu- 
large, the section would permit the 
excess to the persons from whom it had originally 


~b deals with defaulte: 


‘ a | 
1 loans and provides that in the | 
the 


default oceurs in amount sufficient 


to more than 
ds available for the protection of the 1 


ans defaulted, 


under con- | 





sibility shall be transferred to the farm-loan associa- 
Which the mortgage was first purchased, 
“ given the option, however, of 
the defaulting borrower— 
fall due or of re 


putting itself in the | 
making good his payments | 
purchasing the mortgages from the | 


the associa- | 
| 


~7 relates to the division of the 


earnings of farm-loan 
lS, and provides for the 


gradual accumulation by each 


ation of a Surplus of 20 per cent of its capital at 
fat least 2 per cent of its capital per annum, such 
unulation to be, however, not less than one-fourth 
“(rnings, Dividends may be de lared whenever 2 | 
: ble after deducting the amount required to be | 
reserve, and such dividends may be increased until 
»OD 


percent. In the event of earnings above & per 


ire to be carried to reserve account, and in | 











305 
siden lintels ; 
| the event of a dissolution 


of a loan association the res rve ig 
to be transferred to the Federal ind bank of the district. 

Reference to section 25 shows that in the case of the land bank 

surplus earnings above 6 per cent go to the Government. 

Section 28 provides for exemption of the land banks and farm- 
loan associations from taxes, all taxation , xcept that upon such 
real estate as they may hold being honapplicable to them. The 
purpose is to attract funds into the loan as tions and land 
| banks, and it is believed that the publie purpose served by the 
| System is sufliciently great to Warrant this exemption from 
| double taxation. Precisely how much this exempt ! be 
{ Worth is a matter of opinion which will be more f1 lly disc ed 
at a later point in this report. 

Section 29 is intended to amend the postal-savings t x 
to permit the trustees of the postal savings to purchase f 
loan bonds instead of United States bonds whenever they se 
fit, and to direct them to employ the funds in the purchase of the 
farm-loan bonds whenever the latter are below par. The pur 
pose of the section is to create a steady, if small, public demand 
for the new bonds, and to assist in keeping them par should 
there be a tendency toward the sagging of prices 
| Section 30 provides fer the purchase of farm-loan bonds by 
| the Treasury Department under specific conditions. These con 
| ditions are such as, it is believed, will make the actual | 
chase of bonds by the Treasury a rather remote contingency, 
The Subject, however, is one that has attracted mueh atte 
tion, and it will consequently be given special consideration 
later in this report. 

Section 31 relates fo examinations and provic for the ap 
pointment of farm-loan examiners, the said examiners to eX 
amine both the loan asso lations and the land banks at least 
twice each year. The provisions of the seet 1 have been 
adapted from those dealing with similar s ibjects in the national 
bank act and the Federal reserve act, while penalties for mal- 
feasance in office on the part either of examiners or of dire rs 
are also included. In the latter part of the section receiver 
ships are provided for, and a distinguishing mark of insolyen y 
is described as the refusal of any farm-loan asso lation to sub 
stitute fresh mortgages for those under which a default has o: 
curred. The general provisions as to receivership are aday I 
from the similar provisions contained in the national banl t. 

Section 32 merely provides a lump-sum apy ropriation of 
$50,000 for the purpose of carrying on the mechanism of the 
new system and paying salaries to th engaged under it 
during the first year of its existence. 

AMORTIZATION 

The proposed bill is based upon the dea of an rtization of 
loans made upon mortgage security for long periods to farm 
borrowers. This is a principle of debt payment wid ly used in 
Kurope and to some extent in the United States, but less th r 
oughly known here. The principle which underlies it +, of 
course, the same that is used by life insurance con l in 
computing their annuities and in fixing their rat f payment, 
There is nothing unfamiliar or untried about it. although there 
has been very little experience in its application to land mort 
gages in this country. 

Because of the lack of genera] information coneernil the 
working of the plan, it has been deemed well to afford here som e 
details concerning the practical operation of the p ile it 
may be employed either for the cance lation of the principal 
of a loan or for the purpose of providing for the Writing off” 
of premiums paid for bonds and other securities th it are pur 
chased above par. Under the bill as offered it will be for nd 
desirable in various connections fo employ the amortization 
idea in both these connections, and hence it is wi rth while to 
set forth both in their proper light. 

Attention may first be given to the ay plication of the i- 
zaition idea to premiums on bonds and other securities 1 for 
the purpose of setting this forth as ele: rly as ] ble 1 is 

|} made of a discussion of the subject reeently is l bv the 
New York insurance department nd exp!) 11 t 
somewhat as follows: 

Amortization is the gradual harging off and ¢ } the 
premium or crediting and extinction of the d i ed 
in the purchase of securities. It is to he a tinguished from the 
practice of charging off the « ntire pi lm or c¢redi ¢ the en- 
tire discount immediate y the tin f sf the 
tice of carrying the se urity at the purecha ee nt 
turity and then charging off the premium o1 ! { 
count, because the practice of making one « ; 
either at purchase or maturity, makes the . 1e 

} case may be, unduly large either at the bei; end of 
the life of the bond, and the bond is therefore l n 
unduly low or an unduly high by 


spreading this loss or gain over the er 
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in giving to the purchaser the exact 
ipon the basis of which the bond was purchased. 
mortization practical 


» of long maturi- 


is always 


$1,181.59 


value three 


$1.109.S8. 
al value of 
erence between that 


‘ those three years. 


cent bond maturing in seven years | 





should be tal ization dur- 
corded to the 


* amortization. 





t= 
fr OW NO 


J 


ete 
Sew ow 


investmen 
and that 
amortization,” 


purchase. 


eginning of the peri 


‘Reduction 


amount of the pre 





the above gross income, made up of | 
during each 
investment 
the column 


iortized di | 
nmortized 


* Tnerease 





mois based on 





discount in equal amounts at semiannual periods during 
life of the bond. The amount to be charged off at each s 7 
annual period is ascertained by dividing the premium or 
count by the number of semiannual periods through which , 
bond will have to run to reach maturity. 

Taking the example given above of a seven-year 7 per 
bond purchased on a 4 per cent basis, to wit, for $1,181.59 
premium is seen to be $181.59. Dividing this sum by 14 
number of semiannual periods through which a seven-year bond 
|} must run before maturity, gives $12.97 as the amount 
charged off semiannually for amortization. ‘To ascert 
amortized value of the bond three years hence, this semia 
amortization, $12.97, may be multiplied by six, the num! 
semiannual periods in three years, the resulting $77.82 
deducted from the purchase price, $1,181.59, thus k 
$1,103.77, the amortized value three years later by the pr 
method, which compares with $1,109.88, the accurate am 
value as of the same date, as shown above. 

Taking the example of the seven-year 8 per cent bond 
chased on a 4 per cent basis, to wit, $939.49, the disc: 
| this purchase is $60.58, which, divided by 14, the num) 
semiannual periods, gives $4.32, the amount to be credited 
|} annually for amortization. (The 5 cents carried over in 
sion are to be added to the amortization for the first | I, 
making it $4.87 instead of $4.32. To ascertain the amortized 
value of the bond three years hence, multiply this semi 
| amortization, $4.32, by 6, the number of semiannual 
| in three years, which gives $25.92, to which is to be added | 
cents carried over in division, as above stated, making $25.97 
the amortization for the three years. Adding the $25.97 
purchase price, $939.49, gives $965.46 as the amortized 

at the end of three years, as compared with $963.37, th \ 
rate amortized value as of the same date, as shown abov: 
| The following table shows the treatment to be accorded 1 

of the bonds above mentioned for the several six-months’ } 
according to the pro rata method of amortization. 

{mortivation of premium on a 7? per cent bond purchased Jan 

on a 4 per cent basis, maturing Jan, 1, 1912, interest payal 

annually, the purchase price being $1,181.59. The extra 1 cent | 

by division is disposed of in the entry for the first period. 














| 

| Redue- T 

Gross | Netor | tionor 

End of period interest | actual premium 

received. | interest. | amorti- 

| | zation. 

i scala i elses i - } 

Fens 7 Te = ncn skeen saadsesa lala weal ania incised has ote Se ee 

| AE RUE: a: cvebueteeunesunasanwaa $35.00 | $22.02 | $12.98 

| Jan. 1, 1906. .......... monet! Seen) Sneed 12.97 

b FURY By Oi acccccescscccccamesecnace | 35.00 22.03 | 12. 97 

} DS. S| Eis weosccnpacecccnes eacenesek | 35.00 22. 03 | 12.97 

S SE AME kan pewecenwesceenenn ecenuee | 35.00 22.03 | 12. 97 

Pp S4ClUe ansaen peewne wives 35.00 | 22.03 12. 97 

b SESE, Seis ceeh sotsnebenn danmnde 35.00 22.03 | 12.97 
Jan SON sdk okvbnetus<ebeaacdadicknn 35.00 22.03 12. 97 
FN Ss, FEES hcnknbade bs caguevessisnans | 35.00 22.03 12. 97 
Pe! 8, SORE cccensavcces $606ses000s 600 35.00 22.03 | 12. 97 
Fuly 1, 1010.2... iakagecouaion itabdecalociig 00 22.03 | 12. 97 
PO. a. EK ot <cebei dade Saber euaiel 00 22.03 | 12. 97 
PSTD, BORE bs actsecssccesusesceu’ wee : 22.03 | 12. 97 
jam: 1, 1919... le aes eigen 35.00 22.03 | 12. 97 


We may now turn to the use of the amortization ide 
nection with the payment of a loan by the installment 
is customary to say that such a repayment may be mack 

| by the sinking-fund method, the annuity method, or the 
ment method. As a matter of fact, the sinking-fund 1 
seldom employed, comparatively speaking, and atten 
| therefore be concentrated upon the other two plans 
example of the working of these plans the following 
| offered : 
Table showing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 10 years 
at 5 per cent pe annum by an eq ial annual instalime t 
and interest combined. 
| - 
Repayments. 
Total 


Due at Interest 
| Year end begin- at 5 per Genin: —— Tot 
ae cent. Principal. Interest. | 
1 $1,000.00 $50.00 $1,050.00 | $79. 51 $50.00 | $129 
S Beau 920. 49 46. 42 966.51 | 8&3. 49 416. 02 129.51 
3. stanilta 837.00 41.85 878.85 | 87.66 41.85 129 
a | 749.34 37. 46 786. 80 } 92. 05 37.46 | 129.51 
fice ccoae a 657. 29 2. 86 690.15 | 96. 65 32. 86 129.51 
Be As acu 60. 64 28. 03 5R8. 67 | 101.48 28.03 120 ol 
Bits traecie ecole 159. 16 22.95 {82.11 106. 56 95 129. 51 
8 shea sae 12. 61 17.63 70). 24 111.88 j 3 129 ; 
9 240. 73 12. 03 2. 76 117.48 12. 129. 51 
10. 123.2 6. 27 9 52 l ) ¢ : yo0 
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} ing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 10 years with interest gradually, or at all events that he desires to make reg ’ 
per cent by equal annual installments of principal only. | vestments of capital in his farm ih as w rende} \\ ' 
: : = : : ; | of it greater and will th reby entitle { iter 
ices ol on bites Rey iyments. x | er The amortization plan I V bi or ‘ I t} er 
begin- | atSper|] win, : Total. atyear | If a farmer borrows for 30 years G | 3 
ning. cent. , Principal.| Interest end. | gation is computed at a figure that is to e 
lara ) Interest upon the unpaid balance of | ’ 
i ate $50 $1,050 = $50) $150 $900 time ro reduce the principal by an ai ul ; 
a “5 a “100 "5 145 “soo | CXtinguish the whole of this principal at the e the OX 
SOO A() S40 100 | 40 140 700 pires. 
700 35 735 100 35 135 00 VALUING } i LANDS. 
€00 30 630 100 30 130 500 ry . 7 ; Sed » . 
enn o5 525 | 100 | o5 125 400 | rhe fundamental question in judging of t s lin 
400 20 420 100 | 20 120 300 | proposed plan or of any Similar system wi ultimately ‘ 
00 15 315 | 100 15 115 200 | found in the ch iracter of the basis establis 1 f 
200 10 210 | 100 10 110 lo}. _ ‘ ‘ : . ’ 
San 5 105 | 100 5 SON It. If the see urity Is not adequate the loans will prove ) 
ease ee ree pe! ene ome —— | factory and the percentage of losses will be h 
1,000 POO idadne wate 1,000 275 By StS |. ce nnceese | the profit out of the business or even to h: zard I 
‘i capital involved in the operation of the syste lund ( y 
s connection it is worth while to present also the amorti- | this problem of securing a sat MERON ee stein % 
ble submitted by Senator FLETCHER in his testimony reduces itself to the question of val @ the id upon \ th 
ie Joint Committee on Rural Credits, based on a rate | the loans are placed and of avoiding overestimates 
st at 43 per cent, the table in question having been | Words, of obtaining Roth ee ud thorough appraisal of . 
d by Dr. A. L. Butt, of Adairville, Ky. The table is as | d his is always a difficult matter to With d ) 
j ' important elements: 
(a) The establishment of a rigid p aximium percentage of 
table for note or bond of $1,000. Rate of interest 4% per value as the limit to lo ns 
cent; annual payment, $67,439; time, 25 ye ars, vee =e . 
. (b) rhe Provision of a thorough \ I | S 
| Ay | System of valuing the lands 
Principal aoe, ee After careful examination of the fact 1 th ( h 
| Principal. | Interest. | retired retired up | a ontad masttee has deemed it best fo name 50 eee ; an - 
7 p Sone yee | em each year limit of the actual Vaiue of the lands which ¥Y be advanced 
; Pere or pesind. or period. asa loan. This leaves, it is thought, a le } ection f ( 
terioration in values, i? any, owing to causes over which the 
farmer has no control. while at the same time the general body 
“ieee —— oe) ae of loans will be strengthened even beyond the 50 per 
O54. IL 42.93 70, 9 | 999, 61 margin by the fact that the ) rrowed capital obtained through 
929. 61 41.83 904.01 | the system will in Many cases be devoted to the improvement of 
aoe oe 40. 68 | aia the soil and consequently to the enlargement of the set ial worth 
| £49 29 820, 07 by which the mortgages are safeguarded 
820, 07 789, 53 With reference to the question of appraisal, the ultimate yx 
£20. SS 497.62 | Jiance must, of course, be placed upon the work of the farm- 
724.27 | 689.42 | loan association Which advances the funds in ea: h given case. 
689. 42 346. 99 | 653.01 | With this institution, in the last an ysis, must rest a determi 
mean aa on nation as to any particular advance, and its idyment should 
575,19 ! 466. 37 533.63 | be final, because it must itself, under the proposed measure, 
533. 63 3. 43 509. 80 | 190.20 | incur the sacrifice resulting from bad judgment A great deal 
pre bo = mo oe ooo aa can, however, be done to minimize the results of sporadic bad 
97. 40 | 49. 56 652.16 | 347.84 | Judgment and to place the responsibil ty for each decision where 
te 51.79 | 703. 95 | ao ae it belongs. The following points embodied in the proposed g 
Soe 241,93 i St4. 62 | is5,.33 | lation should be given particular attention because of their 
185, 38 59.10 873. 72 | 126.28 | bearing upon this matter of the responsibil tv of the n asso 
126, 28 61.75 935. 47 64.53 | ciation in connection with the selection of security 
64. 53 | Be wee: 1,000.00 |....... (a) Under the proposed plan the farm Oaul AS 0 lation re 
| 1,000. 00 quired to appoint a distin appraisal committee whose duty 
. ole Leon owes 3 oe consists in valuing parcels of land as the basis of 1 s 
; ea : (b) This appraisal committee is checked in its operat ) 
re Two main distinctions to be drawn between the a certain extent by the fact that it is to ins de a tment 
thods; first, as regards the actual repayment of the is not a stockholder of the ass ciation and who tppointed by 
second, as regards the charge upon the rate of OTC: | annens which has nothing at all to do with the cc ciation 
uts of the successive years of the repayment period. itself = 
ment and annuity methods both provide for the ‘(e) Under the form of farm-loan ; S recommended 
yment to the lender each year of a definite propor- in which a largely cooperative type of enterprise + Tunda 
oun or of the loan and interest combined. ‘J he sink- mental, the constant effort of the Thembers of ei 1 such 
‘thod, on the other hand. contemplates the provision s 


: 7 : ; ciation will be to Supervise other members who are ‘ I 
of an installment of such amount as will, if set aside. 









. rs j rder » see to it hat no or a 4 oh e ty, 
nd accumulated for the prescribed period, provide Somers eee eee 1, oe sana t] { a ncaa = 
epayment of the loan in one sum at the end of the to make use of the funds thus advanced to hi 
wer Is given, however, under certain conditions to | tageous manner 
of the sinking fund in repayment of the loan during | “ (d) Provision is made for requiring every fat 
bed period of repayment. Faecn aa! re eae a ea ian etal fait 
: mee : 7 ; : tion to take back and redeem any mortgage . h defau 
hod of obtaining the rate of amortization is a matter | has occurred, so that the mere fact that ° ‘ 
tical calculation easily carried out by the use of | disposed of mortgages does not relieve it of 1 
AMORTIZATION UNDER PROPOSED BILL, for. In view of the fact that a fai el 
mitted to make loans aggregating 20 Ni d 
© observed that the pronosed bill provides for the | surplus, it will be necessary for the association to be coy ntly 
‘ loans upon an amortization basis extending over a | on the watch in order to preven tS ¢ » 5 
’ years. This is equivalent to saying that the bor- | impaired through the necessity of bearit stl 
“et his loan for a period approximating 30 years, | returned to it on account of default 
© will be expected during the life of his loan to make (e) Under the cooperative plan as worked if 
' specified intervals, such as to cancel the amount of | ciation will find it more wind more diffi en 
ness at the end of the period for which it was | out by borrowers increases approximately to 
btained. A number of interesting questions are | the clause fixing 20 times the eapit: ds 
raised in connection with this method of dealing | mum of permitted loans. and hence an ; el : 
rrower. ‘The underlying assumption is, of course, | check will be afforded with r spect to the pr lity of ar due 
‘farmer ought to or desires to pay off his obligation 


increase of loans. 
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| { r to suifeguard the mortgages accepted by 
( provision has been made in the bill 





} 
i 





to the real conditions existing to-day with reference to the 
of such securities in the country’s primary market for 








ral reserve fund, which is to be accumulated out of | securities: 
( fi ig still further against pos- | 
, the necessty of covering | . ee icnateieieh a iaieibah 
0 s occurred. Added to this | bis : : : ; 
l be a series of additional | 4s ” eae corerees == - 
iv eX iterest charged upon | 11's - i Tate 
( tes are unusually high on | ; . ae 
of tl press fin rge risk elen t Che working - = - 
of thi ( reser ll be dis uss 1 more fully at another i oR. 0. JO Ss... Tee 
| It j fl ! t here to refer to the working of the | Cocoa ci acs cereals cep oe 
I I in their re 1 to the protection of the mort- | - - 
Oo OF INY rM Reading enl. 1's Bi ek ane a a ap at 
I he final ily the consideration to be regarded as de- | 8° Pacific cvt. 4’s ----- - - ae 
ir the suceess or nonsuccess of a land-mortgage system So, : a a sae 
e the e it of response made by investors who are asked | Union Pac. 1st 4’ a= . 
{ the capital needed for agricultural development. If ©. Rubber ,* oh ne ea oom ieee 
0 ut that such system as may be pooenied attracts = Westinghouse 5’s_.-----.--.._--~ ae Saeco 
t fy who Sag tf ond snecassfullv Incas 17 ie 
; “ne ah adie aii ahie “as te if in ee vaamaier al In studying the probable market that would be enjoy 
- bieah the system will be accounted successful. This at land morigage bonds, it is worth while to devote som > 
; is twofold issue, since it raises the question whether attention to the actual financial and investment situatio1 
t] nd-mortgage system will be regarded as sufficiently safe | VOW exists. This matter has recently been made the s 
vy investors to induce them to intrust their savings to it and of an elaborate investigation by Mr. NV. 3A, Williams, al 
ime time whether it will be sufficiently attractive to sible QUSnOrity. Mr. Williams - facts regarding the s 
. induce them to do so It is ge erally conceded that | Situation are in part stated as follows: 


investors 


But this 


safe 


them 


enough to warrant 
for a “long hold.” 


curities 


are 
1 ing their funds 


in 


do ot mean that many investors, least of all many small 
vers, habitually buy Government bonds. On the contrary, in 
! f their security, they are not popular with the men who 
1"¢ ply save | nothing more. The question of safety 
! lt with elsewhere; and at this point attention may 


the bonds 


to take 


neentrated on the problem whether 


ttract 


} rop sea] 


ve to induce investor 


the up 
It seen that, granting the safety of the system as already 
ted, this question of attractiveness itutes the crux 
r ft whole matter If the bonds are not attractive to in- 
ve they can not be sold, and if they can not be sold it 
Will be impossible to get the capital which is absolutely needed 


of 


Investors 


mortgage Unable 
land banks will speedily 
up, al they will thus be 
from the farm-loan 
manner find that their eapital 


further the 
bonds 


1 their capital 


development 
to the 
permanently tied 
le to purchase fresh mortgages 
will in a like 


system. 
their bh 
1d 
ASSO 


ns, which 


has been sunk in a permanent investment from which they can 
not expect to free it within any brief space of time. 

On the other hand, if the rate of interest paid upon the 
| is made too high it may be successful in attracting capital 
f i pockets of buyers of bonds, but the convenience of the 
farm borrowers will be but little enhanced It is true to-day 

t parts of the United States that a man with sound and 
fe land to offer as security has but little difficulty in getting 
eapital on first mortgage if he be willing to pay a sufficiently 
l rate of interest 
difficulty has been found partly in the fact that the 
oppressed by the excessively high rates of interest 
\ ‘ ed iy to 1): v, and could not see his profit in hor- 
more fune for the development of his farm in view 
fy f t that the retur reasonably to ] expected from the 
ft ld inevitably be absorbed in the payment 
nte rhe rate of interest, in other words, must be 
ently ‘ if 1 some posit } efit to the farm 
‘ of e country ( pared with ; they are now 
\ 0 \ if \ ld VICe V t 1 
! f stated, the real sue in tl that of sele 
( ere w! i will be rs blv attrae 
e investor and reasonably ad l » the farmer 
1 with existi: rates Wet xatmine the situa 
i mi ti tandpoint of the inve l 1 order to a ‘T° 
{ wl rate of interest must 1 him in order to 
( to take the new agricultural bonds off the mark 
und tisfactory « tions In conside ion of th prob 
( \ he well to ] ed first by ascert ing the aetual 
rest ] ' -day upon sound bonds issued by 1 
nceel ( | in stable business, and then te ascer 
{ w f all, the proposed bonds would have the ad- 
\ of h se rit upon the market. 

In the followi table is presented a list of selected standard 

bonds with the prices at which the same actually sold upon a 


nb market, this being intended as a guide 





The broad, general results of my investigations are stated 
which show the yields respectively obtained upon investment 
and in preferred stocks of the different classes, at the average 
each calendar year from 19038 to the end of the first half of 191 


Bonds. 





s Govern- Public Indus- Selected 
Years ment. utility. | trial. railroad 
| 
1903 sane dione aaeeete ee 3. 25 41.63 5. 69 
IG soca: iin aca acae bate enaaiacsie wees 3. 30 4.60 581 
ans cbiscucwesamwieswe 29 4.43 5.19 
Ea 5 ak aoe ee ewan 43 4, 56 5 
1907 sim oak dee ae ere eae .70 4.91 
1908 Aik aan naan owes 3.70 5.11 
eg COC OE 3. 61 4.71 
DUNDES +20 cs ekeeneauckes wares 3.77 4.79 
BN asc vee awa askew ntaovesbukw 3. 80 4.77 
EE ca nccastngha wh etick weeny 3. 85 1.80 
1913 (6 months 3.91 4.90 
1 Exclusive of convertible issues. 2 Coy first 8 mon 





In order not to burden this portion of the stat if, 
tailed explanation of the method used in ascertaini 
prices and yields, with lists of the securities used, h 


omitted. 
7 table sl ields 


dd stock 


the \ obtained 


of railroads and 


owlhg 


ie preferrs 


Lows 


upo 
indus! 





spectively 
Rate of yie preferred stocks, t ( r market gq t 
| 
roa i 
Year 
Bid Aske I 
ld yield y 
Per cent Per cent € 
1903 4. 57 4.43 
1004 { 1,43 
ns { 13 
14 j 1.21 
1907.... 4.4 1.68 
TOR 5 4.54 
Oo. } 3S 








Exa tion of the two foregoing tal 
\ 1 f all groups, except the industrial group, were i 
of 1913 higher than in { vear 1805 

During the panic years 1907 and 1908 the income yields 
rose, | i tl ease of the railroad and Governm 
average yields for those two rs were lower than at 
is important The depression of securities « d by the | 
lasted but a short pericd. The fall in pri began in t 
1907 and recovery was under wey several months before 
1908. ‘Thus the rise in yield during this period was due 





be taken a gauge of the trend ot 
depression leads investors to din 


speculative securities and to ine their p 


conditions and can not 
values. Moréover, business 
purchases 


of ise 





investment 





bonds. Since 1909, however, the depreciation has | 
ed mainly to those classes of securities which are generally 
sh grade,” and can not be said to be due to business depres- 


nt of the depreciation in the value of the different groups | 
in the table can be seen most clearly by comparing the | 
1, based on market prices, of the year 1909 and six months 


| 1909 


Pes ‘fi 


3. 
4.7 
5.1 
4. 
4. 





Railroad. 1904 


io Railroad bonds. 






is ecieawbadiecwunal 4.268 | 4.217 
pi er Jersey DOMES... ccncssceccees | 4.032 | 3.915 | 
Bo eer | 4.316 | 4.167 | 
ywanna & Western bonds | 3. 847 | 3.825 | 
nds 4.199 4.219 
Rai 4.317 4.230 | 
trai 3. 737 | 3.774 | . 74 
4.020 3.970 3. 870 
Gaagank can chen encwaee 3.993 | 3.876 3. 788 
1‘ cedtsopeadededndeeocads euasamas 3. 930 3. 947 S36 
Pita rine boameesawuneas | 3.890 | 3. 866 797 


vernmental 
es issued by governmental authority have been dur- 


securities, the same authority shows | 
od the highest grade of investment—that 
eatest certainty of payment of the periodical income 
‘eturn of principal at maturity. Consequently in- 
desire these features above all others purchase 
an offset to the small risk they buy at prices that 
income return. The principal distinction between 
obligations and other securities lies in the differ- 
public and private credit. States and cities are 
and conducted to earn profits. Hence there is 
tion upon publie credit by the necessity of showing 
in the case of private enterprises. Taxing power, not 


the 


is, they | 


basis 
Moreover, taxing | 
» determined with reasonable certainty in advance. 


ut the will of the body politic. 
} 


the case with profits on which private credits are | 


ese involve the element of business risk, and when 
vate eredit fails. 

es underlying the recent increase in the net income 

te and municipal bonds can be readily explained. A 


in interest rates would cause the securities giving | 


return to be exchanged for those affording a higher 
s causes a large number of these securities to change 


as the number of buyers willing to purchase them | 
er income yield has become greatly reduced, they | 


market only when offered at much lower prices. 

lvance in income yield has been intensified. 

of the decline in value of State and 
urities is the immense increase in the amount of 

ties that has been put out within the last decade, the 

the issues being greater than the market would 
er low rates. All this is clearly shown in the table 
uunts of new State and municipal bond issues, with 
ve interest rates thereon, from 1902 to 1912, inelu- 
ta in the table show that, excluding bonds taken 
ig fund of New York City, there were annual State 


l issues distributed among different interest rates 


TE eause 


ve) 


a) ‘ J j , ; 
eeees perenne _ ee Pras 4.4 4.38 81 
Industrial preferred stocks........... 6.1 " 

Based on the yearly averages, the rail Ly 
more for their capital than at any tin " 
railroad preferred stocks, likew now 
the year 1908, and the depreciation in this 
almost continuous ime 

In 1903 the ay ra tl te l 
was 4.06 per ] ig] t] 1 
4.47 per cent 

The s parate average of securit for the . ] 
the eastern group follow the trend t | 
shown in the table which follows 

‘age yields of eastern railr 
os : 
} 1906 | 1907 | 1908 1909 : 
= 
} 412 4.556 4 4. 378 { ‘ ‘ 
| .170 4.148 ; 4.( ' ' | 
--|- : 4.326 4 1.108 { i 
| 4. 234 | 4.218 N17 4.1 4.1 i 

4.217 | 4.527 | 4.881 4. 428 4.661 4 ‘ 

4.115} 4.398] 4.307 4. 10 4.19 ‘ 4. 264 

3. 818 4.084 4.191 4 4.133 { { 

3. 970 4.200 4.180 4 4.120 4.2 4 

. 848 4. 066 4.191 3. 937 3. 938 4.( 4.041 4.118 

4.040 4.350 4.315 3. 969 4.039 4.131 4.171 1 

>. SAD 4.165 4,215 3 7 4.159 4.121 4.194 ‘ 
verti @ pond 

The remarkable features of the foregoing table are: 

1. The almost uninterrupted increase in new isst b 
good and bad business years; and 

2. The constant tendency to put out bonds at higher 
rates, 

Thus in 1911 the new munici} bonds a1 ted 
three times the amount put o1 1902. Only ‘ n 
of municipal issues is due to refunding. The gt ! ( 
is due to rapid development and public impro s, and 
desire to “boom” the cities through large outlay As al ult, 
“assessment values,” which are at the basis o pal ‘ 
have been greatly enhanced. 

\eccording to a United States census report on the fi! al 
statistics for cities for 1911 the indebtedness of 184 citi | 
ing a population of 30,000 or more, at the close of » fiscal year 
1911 amounted to $2,618,107,501, representing an increase of 8 
per cent over the previous year. In the words of the )) 

The figures show that, taken as a whole, the cities are i ‘ r 
costs of government (including outlays) faster than the f nd 
as a result are increasing their inde dness even fastet 

In order to find a market for the avalanche of ne 
obligations it has been necessary to offer higher ret | 
municipal bonds bearing an interest rate of 3 

| which in 1902 comprised 58.58 per cent of the total new 
| had practically ceased to be put out by 1912 \ 
were but 1.25 per cent of the total. On the other hand, th 
bonds issued at 5 per cent and above, whicl O2 we but 
| 8.70 per cent of the total, in 1912 amounted to 2% 

Inasmuch as in many States the laws prohibit 
State or municipal obligation for less than the 
changes in the interest rates on such new bor 
index of the changes taking place in the inte 
term obligations. 

Mr. Williams further di ses ft q 
merits of public utilities in t f W 

The so-called public-utility « 

I nt origin than the railroad | 
confined its operations to a n 
g¢ as follows: vi outside of its own { 
i . wi larg n to 
of total put out at different rates of interest. n f the s { st t j M 
lations of Commercial and Financial Chronicle. ] equi] it and tl I 
of t e npani I t 
T Yr) 7 
3k per eT a Un c ! : 
Cchar | 4per | 4and 4 en" known | | 
1 cent. ] ent } r t 





} euritie 
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1 Average does not include con 


of public credit, and there is no limit on | 
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por reaping tl idvantage of Industrial growth and higher 
tandard i thus en ing them continually to expand their 
car 

‘1 ly t 1 toward the expansion of earnings in public- 
t i s both from the rapid growth in size of cities 
nd ns and also from the broader use made of such utilities. Ac- 
V1 to the United States Census Bureau the urban population of 
INTO 16.5 per cent of the total, whereas in 1890 it was but 36.1 
per nt and in 1880 29.5 per cent This concentration is likely to 
continue as the United States passes from a predominantly agricultural 
to an industrial nation 


Mr. Williams discusses the investment position of industrial 
securities in very much the same general way, calling attention 
first of all to the fact th such securities are the most recent 
Class of long-term public investments, and have until lately occu- 


rank h. while the growth in the scale of 
nd in the size of industrial ecoucerns has given them 


pied the lowest 
production a 


u 


a better and more important place in many exchanges, now that 
the experimental stage with not a few of them has been passed. 
fs Wy though the income yield of such securities was very high 
n former years, when business risk played a large part in 
determining values, their yield now is tending to conform to 
that of other classes of investment. In this way the industrial 
issues are gradually moving from the so-called “ speculative” 
category to the so-called “investment” category, entering into 
competition with railroad and other securities, and thereby tend- 


ing to drive the latter to a basis of value somewhat similar to 


] Rae ate 
thelr own, 
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the company as a whole. Orders for goods can be transferred and m 
factured in other plants. Moreover, through a proper distribution o¢ 
the plants, there is a tendency toward increased economy in the dis 
bution of the products. 


Finally, in closing the discussion of the relative income yi 
of industrial and railroad bonds, Mr. Williams says: 


It should be noted that the bulk of the railroad bonds offered pul 
during the period 1901 to 1903 were to yield the purchaser less tha; 
per cent, and that it was unusual for bankers to advertise raj | 
bonds to yield above 5 per cent. More than two-thirds of the indu 
poems offered during the period, however, were at or above a 5 pe 
JASIS. 

But during the two-year period from July 1, 1911, to June 
the new issues, amounting to $1,000,000 and over, to public 
and industrial companies which were advertised as “ investments 
much more numerous and, in addition to bonds, there were large ; 
ings of notes by all classes of companies. Confining the attenti 
bonds, we have a record in the latter period of $105,299,000 of ra | 
issues offered at 5 per cent and above. Within the same yield 


30, 1 


ut 


we have a record of $251,099,000 public-utility bond offering 
$222,200,000 industrial offerings If note offerings are ineluded 





growing competition between railroads and other concerns in the j: 


ment market becomes more manifest. The public offering of ra 
notes 10 years ago was unusual. But in the two-year period 
July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1913, we have a record of $335,267, 
such railroad securities—exclusive of receivers’ certificates—that 


offered publicly at an advertised price in amounts of $1,000,000 or 
Of these approximately 80 per cent. were at an income yield of 
cent and above. In the same period we have a record of $165.: 
public utilities and $98,100,000 of industrial notes offered with 
same yield range. 








Summarizing his views on this subject, Mr. Williams We may now endeavor to compare with the showing t) 
——e made the figures for the actual yield of Government bond 
One of the potent fact rs whi h has given Stability to industrial con- | various countries of the world. When the National Mon 
cerns, thereby gradually placing their securities in the ‘“ investment * sat mee it its f ‘ries ate ; ; ; 
class, is the fact that through ownership of a number of plants located | Commission was conducting its inquiries it made a compar: 
in different sections of the country there is a distribution of ee not | analysis of bond prices and rates of interest in various nat 
nly as regards the possibility of shutdowns through fire or accident, tate an at ox \ ae ae ee shane a 
but also because of the less likelihood of tie-ups through labor troubles. with the result that a table was pre pared showing the situ 
Th lificulty in one plant may not materially affect the business of ' aS then existing in the following light: 
Lie annual net price of Government bonds of England, France, Germany, and United States, 1878-1909. 
English consols. German Imperial loans. | United States bonds 
French Sct oe 
Years rente, | | ‘ ; | . 
3 pe l « ier er er 2 per 
3 per 23 per 24 per un $ per | 3} per 3 a ane oun, of | cent, of | « 
cent cent. | cent. cent. | cent. | cent. 1907. 1925. | 1930. 1908 
| | | 
| 
DB So Oc ee ie ls Ne ee CRs Oe teen AE sed ol coe oct 74.23 Scares: Ee eae MONO? faces scot stceevece 
ESTO: = «ccs cocusekb ads Vessncccadas'enten<piewabaeanee ses De li tedanbdbckbasadaceeus 79.64 WRU Licriséckectnakeatqake PO tucaescaccs Breads ao 
SOME: oc cansdoetinnescaneskwneusasctaken teamemepemeeeee | WEE icvsacashesteccedatann 83.16 OOF he deemed bewccdesecs BUNCE fccveceads SSedceeeeas 
IEEE 5s cocaddcnedeckeed cinateettentnehntnas sama tiene nen | PGE fic isadnspalieseeseche 83. 80 IRE be dcbcwecaslcesesne ses BRO fi suetcusctaunewsexss 
RS don ann bahia nciate Kare aaeine eae eae ena ee MOLT leant weasenietaoesovae 81.24 PEE isn enbactndiecbeee teks EE bscun ccanelawsneeyses 
RO os oe oc cane treet anne rete mente BME ls eccudueleccsersaee 78. 02 BE ls ccpncnica chesuser seas RUE sin peaketay Gewese’ 
ROHR. «cs tt canckentewiabatndepen daeeknwseN eae penne aie BOG. SO bi scckcaneclssccsawens | 76.81 IVOES bins vadledeakosuaesaves BREE fs cccaseceebecwkowous 
LOE: « scncaddnksaddecdevenetesananeeaseusesabeabednrnys | SG OS ts dcawwddceinn cudeeees | 79.19 PMN OT 1 5 6 oes Slender enaes OS ae | See oe 
IOUS .....2sicnessb nde wwcnedehaackebskisdab ee bueseswerenes ft NE 1c isaauscoleutecensioe 81. 23 os RE 3) TBE locve sive cicdhes esas exer 
RS oon ttdn coche and howuee ails keane ecadbee sees } 101.05 Pe Vis wean cae 79.75 | 106.29 A eee , °CRMGeEE tol ess ooolageakaes 
LGUR ds, cawesoeesecewecnadeies ss sabenceSeneecesun sebieeeeebes Wade lctsaacuaan 81. 26 107. 93 BOOED Lis cccecwes | PEO Ce asesecaes ere 
NEN: = oncskpcguetee ates ce acecese seen eee abeneeeeeweeEe Ldieccenk ee GE be cadseensy 84.56 108, 16 SAG baa: civesdieu Retr OO tacacnin ned is cecasec< 
5 ciehiioea el epee eee abel i ae 90. 34 106. 75 100. 45 87.05 | PEE foie cas on Shawse an 
Scuhwie-cScaemen aaaeNsMakes 88 hota. cael 93. 90 105. 00 98. 39 oe aS es See 
iin st ca dee Radacud dowenabexnesedsettiaceente Re tintin aac 97.01 106. 90 99. 97 Boel) PRMOR Fo wee seen Slew nwees 
SNE. Sl wie oe baowrshh RaGbaReeaseuaertseubadeektanwaens WE Bocsscasece 96. 84 107. 24 100. 38 Re > BRR. dacciewcwels Seawees 
PON = aslo oc Ree oe eas to ho came sie ane ees eas HTS Iosccs scene 99.67 | 106.59} 102.39 90. 72 | PN ccscalce ies sarees 
OG. cg Fic vas ewe SeeMenaeeeeebRGekh sews enthawanaeehinwaeae eee 101. 65 105. 68 104. 44 98. 91 112. 01 | ey eee 
I oa a is al ental SaS area bee eebeies oan alae ia ROME: Binds 6.4 ist 101. 78 105. 48 104. 58 | 99.22 | 108.80 | + ee 
Do iccnscnuncdens Pad daeseacisideieseuewnnns sake abws wen elbaaetwawas | SRI Bi sseneenss | 102. 95 103. 64 | 103. 59 97. 66 | 112. 60 | BOE fos wows 
BN ook a SR ic, copes mer cabs ABE ck | M3068 te. 53585 PNET Bcc soan as | 102.65) 95.52| 111.55 | MST .....-... 
PAOD duu enka cathetewasednnc tan ciseiacabanberenanesecbceaaraees {SORE 52-5052. AM ten aseae xs | 99.77] 90.71} 112.96] 129.68 }........ 
DOD: .. sc cuccadootwkeensens Senseo ceasenaesNwaue chris trees aa ade OO 90 boon ccc ce POG ae lessscdecc 95. 80 | 86.74} 115.15 | 134. 52 104. 04 
UK ®:..<, <i cca dastaienmunGaphawaeuorsanssaehnameseN eens 4 ee ee 99. 54 | 89.27 | 112.93] 138.32 107. 30 
SUS cc Kanan gucdn denis satin pied cab oieeseeveas 94. 01 i eecwee BE fucewiensce | 102. 05 | 92.18 | 110. 47 | 136. 69 108. 78 
a i a a en iad ie oe ee a ee 90. 44 WEE tic cdc nadte | 102. 30 | 91. 49 | 110. 30 | 135. 27 107. 09 
TNs. ccudnanes whsena ciate tens cebebs waeseedatledseesee ches ciehiatekeeehaeravenuae 87.97 4 eee 101. 94 | 90. 02 | 106. 74 | 131. 98 104. 99 
Baie cS Obs SN sis 5a CoN Beds eennsenenetE Caan eeshe saab 89. 52 | Dey beanenvines 101. 33 90. OS 104. 61 | 132. 36 104. 16 
BD Sos Nas Seine ovens Se bike w eda ae Rawk wuss ames ce has ei oee &tsue shrek te &&. OL } oat lialenasee 99. 54 | 87.73 102. 84 | 130. 26 | 103. 95 
SEES SAGER NS wR eRe he eis Sk dn Seecanbhn been edbsehee CAR ae bs vakeekss bebe eases eee 83. 83 ee re 94. 66 | 84.15 100. 95 | 126. 58 | 105. 18 
BO Bock Gcanes eee ob iu dee Nhe onen ees shade Peles Seatonsl~ ease Dae ReeS Caw ewes 1 85. 92 TP Ses cdsvdess |} 292,21 | a ee | 121. 25 | 102. 93 
FOND oe ex tris s icaaiteca Pwaks Cuca ara yiecen OPER RR A Ses ano eee eee PRI |. (OTM lo cesacecws | MORI ABET Lcvocsscse | 119.11 101. 47 
! 
1 Compiled from weekly statements in London Economist. 2 Compiled from Finanzherald. 
The quotations for English consols, French rentes, and German imperial loans from 1878 to 1907, taken from “ Materialien zur Beurteilung der Zusammenhang 
dem Sffentlichen Sechuldenwesen und dem Kapitalmarkte,”’ Berlin, 1908. 
Phe quotations for United States bonds compiled by U.S. Treasury Department 
VALUE OF FARM-LOAN BONDS, | realized from New York City bonds, which are free of 


A question which may be considered for the light it throws 
on the 
of bonds likely to be produced by exemption from all taxation. 


value of the proposed bonds is the effect upon the value | 


There is no positive or authoritative information with reference | 


to this subject, inasmuch as it is not generally practicable to get 
data showing the prices at which given bonds have sold when 


subject to taxation and the prices at which they have sold when 
not thus subject. About the best that can be done is to obtain 
conservative opinions on the subject and to contrast the selling 
values of bonds of the same approximate strength some of which 
are sold subject to taxation while others are sold free of tax. 
A beginning may be made by comparing the prices which are 


taxation, and of the Federal normal income tax, 
New York City bonds. 
FEBRUARY 
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Bid. Asked 





59 (interchangeable) ~~ ieee ------- 964 962 | be quoted slightly above par. To sell a good b net 
ty FEE asa aa %62 | dustrial or railroad—on a par basis, very nearly 5 ‘ 
19 (interchangeable) inch ali ah acaseeheniedeotinens wy ; i 
5488 (interchangeable)_.--__--_..-----.__. 853 S62 be allowed at the present time I Ss seen f e f 
64;. (OGD ess sie ces ------------ 85{ 56%) going statements, must be regarded ’ 1 per cent or a 
£, TOG - --- nnn nnn nn nn ee nnn nn enna == $4 S02 | little less above the rate of interest rried by th ‘ | 
frect of the proposed plan, assuming that it operated as | State and city securities exempt from taxation 
d upon the actual value of the farm-loan bonds, may be | already noted, and probably about 14 
d by considering the present state of the bond market as ' which would be carried by Federal se 
| under various conditions. petitive conditions. Of course there are 
ion may first be given to the value of Government securi- | broad general statement, both upward and 4d d. b 
the present time. Current quotations for Government may be fairly accepted as representing the genet . ! 
1 the New York Stock Exchange are as follows: | with sufficient accuracy 
United States Government bonds | The difference in net i ole yield Dolwe Ohio 
BID FEBRUARY tax-exeinpt bonds and similar Ohio mun A (] 
13 ‘ ea eae = 99 | tax-exemption advantage is about one-half ca 
13 -—---eanaaeecwnnnannnnannnnnes=n--a="=-------~ 49, | Was found that the depreciation caused by the 1 | 
RM Shon aT ie ate Paes , i074 | @Ree incident to the Euro] iW was rather 1 
QU5 bee DS tt ts mon 109% | the case of taxable bonds of this « racter th 
[)2o__------------------------ -- - ---- 1103 | the tax-exempt bonds Chis comparison in the 
ot aoe eo ; ‘ ee Ss : O8h | taxable and tax-exempt bonds in Ohio is inter Lt 
Ol y cseeediaoe aie a a a _. 101% some light on how much benefit vy be @xXIn ‘ f t) 
61 yup----- ~---~+----------------- 1014 | exemption feature It should be noted. hov t it 1 
ning these figures in detail, we may omit from considera- | tically impossible to say to what extent this difference is 
e bonds whose values are affected by the fact that they | enced by the local tax rate and lo col 
e for circulation, deposits of national banks, inas The conclusion must be drawn f his 
these securities are evidently influenced by extraneous | Federal land-bank bonds, if sold fr f x. 4 
that have no necessary relationship to the actual in- | find a market, supposing them to be offered to estors 
lue of the securities themselves. Eliminating these, | Independent proposition without outside aid, upon basis m 
served that the 3 per cent Panama bouds are quoted | if at all, better than that which is enjoyed by good long riod 
102. If it be assumed that the actual value of a] industrial and railroad securities, except to the « th f 
Government bond is thus slightly above par, the con- | Said land-bank bonds were enabled to enjoy more favorable 
uuld necessarily be that the borrowing power of the | market through their exemption trot cutiow 
ent was in the neighborhood of 3 per cent thit It can not, however, b ssummed that the | 1) 
ter of fact, the general verdict of bond experts is | placed on the market simply on their vn mie uld ss 
price is a purely artificial one for Government bonds | upon as favorable a b Ss. ing the questi of taxati 
nd that it is due merely to the fact that the bulk | the best privately issued bonds There is no good re f 
rities of the Government are kept off the market on | supposing that thy vould b egarded estors a 
f the fact that they are used by the banks in their | more satisfactory than the average of the I 
nee of outstanding circulation. What Government | they were protected At the present f the lat 
d sell for under other conditions is more or less a | mortgage institutions of the United State vl 
mjecture so far as any active figures are concerned, | city real estate security entirely, is mal L nett f 
revailing opinion seems to be that the Government | of 6} per cent on the average of its loans, and \ t 1] 
bably have to pay 34 per cent in order to borrow at | stunding an of bonds bearing 4 yx nt, tl 1 
rdinary circumstances. Some light on the situation | a good wh ugo and simply ntained rough the sub 
from a study of the prices obtained for bonds of the | tion of new mortg s f th that expired. 1 $ 
New York, which were ruling for 4 per cent bonds at | lieved that another issue of bond uld be ] ed at the s ‘ 
1} before the outbreak of war abroad. In other words, | tigure again to-day If be true that the f btains | ; 
of the State of New York was very nearly on a 4 per | in the mo ored parts of th untry to-day at rate « ) 
New York State bonds are, of course, free of the | per cent el uded would 1 probable, 1 iew 
leral income tax and of many classes of local taxa- | of the facts already ted, that bonds ] ected 
York City bonds. 4} per cent of 1960, were selling at | eases would have to offer investors very 1 te 
while New York City fours of 1958S were selling at | cent in order to sell at par. The « I" { ! 
thereabouts. Thus the credit of New York City, its | would put them on a slightly better bas I ; 
ng exempt as in the case of the State securities, is | plan, however, it bas b estil d reve refu 
times slightly below a 4 per cent basis. If we as- | sideration, that a margin of 1 per ce Lwe ( e cl l 
the Federal Government could hardly do much better | the farmer and the rate borne | the bonds \ have 1 
er cent and that the highest State and local credit | allowed in order to cover expenses of 1 ration This 
on an approximately 4 per cent basis—or slightly | would mean that the bonds secured by mortgages of the kind 
we shall probably not be far from the truth } already referred to would, in order to allow for tl stimate for 
other hand, privately issued bonds, which are subject | expenses of administration, have to sell very ne y on e] 
of various kinds and which are issued under the | cent basis; that is to say, practically upon basis of equalit 
iditions imposed upon them by their issues, are! with the highest grade State and municiy bonds now on the 
selling on a basis very much less satisfactory to-day | market. They would, therefore, not o1 e to equal f ! 
‘s past, notwithstanding that just before the open- | the very start the best privately issued se ‘ but 
. it in Europe they were for the moment somewhat | would have to compete ‘cessfully with high-grade State ! 
their quoted values than they were some few months | local bonds, and this although they would not be expects 
ig well-known bonds listed on the New York Stock | several years to be regarded as seasoned securi 
nd regularly traded in ‘there the following may be | Unless this state of things can be established to the e 
examples (the prices being those which were quoted | of the bonds, it can not be expected that the funds of it 


the opening of the European war): 
Popel & Santa Fe general fours, 95 


ke i: New York 


rs, 092: United States Steel fives, 103: Reading 
- fours, 952; Northern Pacific fours, 954; Baltimore & 


( 


W4; Southern Pacific fives, 1014; 
104; Virginian Railway fives, 99. 
ruction of capital during the current war will still 
the values of long-term bonds bearing a fixed 


Louisville & Nash 


ther quotations conveying substantially the same in- 
night be cited, the general purport being identical 
se already given. It is fairly to be concluded that at 
| thoroughly good industrial and railroad bond carry- 
te of 4 per cent interest, long period, will sell decidedly 
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below par, while 5 per cent bonds of tl 





will turn to them rather than to the State, mut 
grade railroad securities, upon which to-day a rate 
more than 4 per cent clear can quite easi be ol 
tainly the idea that any consideral 
be available for the purpose of taking up 
hardly be regarded valid 


le amount of 


aus 


Therefore, unless the investor is assured of the attitude of 
the Government toward these bonds or is made certain of th 
firm belief on the part of the public authorities in their ab 


solidity, while at the same time convinced that the influet of 
the Government will be thrown on the side of stability in the 
prices, he will necessarily hesitate i 
new issues, pending the time when 
proved their worth. 


about ivesting 


they sh have s 

















































































































































NEED O1 ANDARD INVESTMENT 

One side of the agricultural-credit problem which has re- 
‘ ed ttle consideration, but which is deserving of much 
] re attention than has been accorded to it thus far, is seen | 
in the need which is felt by the ordinary investor for a stand- 
ard security which can be purchased by him with his savings 
in the assurance that it will be, so far as can reasonably be pre- 
dicted or expected, a sound and stable investment which will 
continue to yield him a stated rate of interest. In former years 


the real estate mortgage, and particularly the farm mortgage, 
Was a favored type of investment with the small saver. At 
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period, at the end of which time he will be obliged to pay 1 
same commission if he desires to renew the loan a second pe 


| of three years. The commission thus paid is entirely e 


nated under the proposed plan, inasmuch as the cost of 
system is borne by securing from investors a lower rat: 
interest than that which is charged to the farmer, such rr 
tion in rates being rendered possible by reason of the fact 1 


| the consolidated mortgage or its constituent parts—the bond 


one time the process of investing in these mortgages was car- 
ried so far as to result in the taking up of doubtful loans in | 
the West, where farming conditions were speculative or where 


loans were made by inexperienced or careless agents whose 
principal idea was to get the largest amount of commission, irre- 
spective of the safety of the lender or of the success of the culti- 
vator who obtained the advance. In such case the security 
promptly turned out to be miserably inadequate, and in many 
instances large losses were inflicted upon investors who held 
mortgages upon tracts of land seattered over large areas in 


| 


the Western States. One effect of this period of loss upon farm | 


investments was to discourage the individual from employing 
his savings in that way, and within recent years he has in many 
parts of the country turned to railroad and public-utility bonds 
and stocks. 

While his confidence in these securities has often been jus- 
tified, it has frequently happened that the investor was dis- 
appointed, and that the securities he purchased either deterior- 
ated in value, as has been the case with some railroad securi- 
ties, the deterioration occasionally reaching very large figures, 
or that the interest was suspended for one reason or another, 
leaving the investor without income upon his savings, while he 
wis frequently obliged to carry his holdings for an indefinite 
period in the hope that they would ultimately recover at least a 
part of their original value. Discouraged by the apparent in- 
ability to obtain an investment that is honestly managed, in- 
vestors have in not a few cases been driven to the plan of rely 
ing upon savings banks exclusively. The latter institutions, 
although frequently reliable, are now restricted in most States 
by Inws which greatly limit their income-earning power, and are 
in any event subject to rather heavy expense of operation. 
The result is, therefore, that the small investor, unable to in- 
form himself very satisfactorily with respect to the relative 
merits of securities, is obliged either to take too great a hazard 
or to content himself with the very low rate of interest which 
can be realized upon savings bank deposits. No one can say 
how greatly this state of things has tended to discourage sav- 
ings in the United States during the past decade, but it has un- 
doubtedly bad a great influence, owing to the feeling on the part 
of many investors that it is more difficult to know what to do 
with savings than to aecumulate them. If a thorouzhly satis- 
factory investment vielding a moderate rate of interest could be 
placed on the market under conditions practically amounting to 
public oversight, and if this investment could be standardized 
so as to make it equivalent to partial ownership of a blanket 
mortgage upon the tillable land of a large section of the coun- 
try there would undoubtedly be many buyers for the securities 

soon as their merits and safety had become thoroughly well 


recognized. This haus been the experience in other countries | 
where Jand-mortgage bonds, issued under suitable conditions | 
and with adequate protection, have maintained a decidedly high 
price as Compared with other securities yielding a corresponding 
rite of interest 

The proposed bill would provide for such a standardized 


investment, and would place it within the reach of the investor 


who had only a few dollars to put aside. It would offer the 


bonds in low denominations and under conditions that would | 


make them practically marketable at any time. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the proposed bill has been so framed as 





to reduce the margin between the amount received by the | 
investor and the amount paid by the cultivator to the lowest 
possible terms, only 1 per cent difference being permitted in 
the long run to be retained by the farm-loan associations and | 
land banks jointly. That is to say, if the farmer pays 6 per- | 
cent upon his mortgage loan, the buyer of the bonds which are 
based thereon will receive 5 per eent. This is a much smaller 
charge for administration and management than can be ar- 
ranged for under any conditions practically that can exist at | 
the present time Today the farmer who borrows money 
at 6 per cent on a three-year basis will ordinarily pay a com- 
mission of from 1 to 8 per cent to the agent who provides him 
with the funds. This makes the actual cost of his loan any- 


Where from 63} to 7 per cent per annum for the three-year 


| 


| Services necessary to carry on the machinery whereby the pr S 


| boats of the Navy grounded in the upper Hudson River be 


has a higher degree of security, and hence the power to com) 
i lower rate than can ever be true of the individual mort 
which is protected simply by a single piece of real est 
This amounts to saying that the middleman’s profit between 
investor and the actual user of the capital is reduced to 
lowest terms or is eliminated entirely, since it is cut to a fig 
which simply covers the actual cost of providing the capital 


of financing the farm borrowers is conducted. 

It may be broadly stated that the benefit to the commu 
arising from the furnishing of a standardized security read 
available to the small investor would be as great a benefit 
him as will the furnishing of a standardized loan readily 
available at a reasonable rate to the farmer who wishes to 
make use of a larger capital in his farm operations. It will! }) 
welcomed by the investor, as soon as he becomes acquainted 
with the facts in the case, quite as much as.-by the cultivator, 


An Absenee of Preparedness. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.J.HAMPTON MOORE, a | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 5, 1915, 

On the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations for the naval sery 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purpo 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, one of the odd things abo 

this talk of preparedness for war is that it entirely over 

some of the most essential features of national protection 
wit, the equipment of our coast line with means of ingress { 
egress suitable to the size of the vessels we construct foi 
purposes. Gentlemen deal with the question of battleships, | 
pedo boats, and the like as if they were to be built, re) 
equipped, and operated forever, and only upon the high 

They discuss the problem of preparedness for war very mu 


some of the political economists of the country have discussed D 
the development of our merchant marine, solely as an all 

proposition. We are now dealing with the item that reiat 
torpedo destroyers. We will appropriate a tremendous su 
money for this purpose and for other naval construction wi 
unconcern as to the preparedness of our rivers and harbors 

is little short of astounding. On more than one occasio 

attention of the House has been called to the inadequ f ' 
many of our inland rivers and waterways for vessels of 
merece, to say nothing of our vessels of war. I have ref | 

to the inadequacy of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 

commodate torpedo boats of the Navy that were subseq 0 


driven in at Cape Hatteras. 
Only in September last one of the smallest of the ft 


there was an jinsuflicient depth of water. With these co! 
prevailing along the coast, in rivers, and inside passages 
would be of great strategic importance in times of war, it 
seem that in building these small craft, as well as the 
naval ships, without improving our waterways to render 
service, we are putting the cart of preparedness befo 
horse of neglect. 
TOO BIG FOR THE CANALS, 

That the House may understand some of the difficulties 
would confront the Navy Department, if it should des 
pass its small vessels or its supply ships inland in the es 
naval operations along the Atlantic coast, I present her‘ 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy which bears direct 
the subject. It will be noticed that such vessels as the > 
tary says could be passed through the existing canals 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the South are 
exclusively of the smaller type, some of them tugboats 
others ready for the scrap heap. It is doubtful whether 
present conditions the Navy Department would risk 








ny of the vessels which the Secretary indicates could 
rm to the canal limitations as to depth and width. Former 
ries have been asked to make this test and have not 
| it wise to permit it. Secretary Daniel’s letter is as 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 23, 


23, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Moore: I have the honor to acknowledge 


the | 
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of your letter of November 21 on the strategie value of | 


and waterways between New York and Chesapeake Bay. 
re is no immediate opportunity for making a test of the 
from New York Bay to Delaware Bay and from Dela- 
y to Chesapeake Bay. The characteristics of these 
ure well known to the department and are briefly as 


ft of 7 feet can be taken through the passage from 
York Bay to Delaware Bay and 9 feet from Delaware Bay 
Chesapeake Bay; the greatest speed permitted in the canals 
tutute miles per hour. A vessel with a speed of 10 miles, 
in daytime only, can make the passage in 2 to 24 days 
favorable conditions. 
size of vessels using the canal is limited by the locks 
idges. 
inited by the characteristics of these canals, with regard 
ft, locks, and bridges, the following United States naval 
s can pass through the Delaware & Raritan Canal from 
New York to Philadelphia: 


Ktighteen of the nineteen torpedo boats (Farragut ex- 
1). All of the above boats are either in reserve or | 


| to State naval battalions and are being disposed of | 


r less regularly as circumstances permit. 
\ ) Five small gunboats, namely, Callao, Pampanga, Panay, 
S and Sandoval. All of these boats are now in the Philip- 
except the Sandoval, which is assigned to the New York 
N Militia. 
\ few of the converted yachts might be passed throngh 
ery light draft, although all draw too much water nor- 


One tug, the Pawnee, located at New York yard, and 
vy a few others on light draft. 


rements of mastheads above water line should be taken 

hove cases in order to assure passage under 50-foot stone 

{ it New Brunswick, N. J. In some cases the removal of 
Inty be found necessary. 

| Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is 12 miles jong, with three 

ich 220 by 24 by 9 feet draft. All bridges have draws, 

‘imum speed permitted is 44 miles per hour. ‘Toll rates 


Fifteen fe 


et of water s] d be proy 1 for ( lraw 
13 feet, in order that maneuvers ean |} r 
difficulty, 
Very sincerely, y rs J s 1) 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, M. 
House of Re prescentattives, Was f ee 
| CLV l \ im \ a 
From a paper by Capt. Philip Reybold, of W I 

Whose father was instrumental in pus I 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal about the tink | 
riots, we obtain valuable information not only ) 
erelal but the military importance of these i lv \ 
prior to and during the Civil Wat It is a t \ 
| trating the disadvantage to which this country would \ 
attempting to recover from its neglect of stich s 
Sage as the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal in the eve! \ 
blockade or if it should suddenly become ne sary ) t 
| inland with the smaller vessels of the Navy: 

LANDLOCKED NA 4 ¢ A 
[By Capt. Philip Reybold, Wilmi: Dé 
“The National Government should own ‘ 

Atlantie coast and make them free as thev have done on: the 
| Great Lakes. Coastwise-bound ves S at ‘ rt th sks 
| of outside voyages 
The imperative commercial necessity for leep-water canal 
| between the Delaware and € 2 ke Bays is shown, whe 
Would reduce the distance by water bet een Philadel ! 

Baltimore from 430 to 112 miles Saving of SIS on es or 74 

per cen nnd between Balt ! nd New Yo fr ion to 
} 20S miles, saving of 137 mi rhis in itself would be ple 
justification for the expenditure of a very large ount of 

money by the Government 
“A more convincing and pract one, however, le ¢ 


ject to change. Inquiry as to shoals should be made 
passage. The Delaware River from Philadelphia to | 
]) re Ci 


ty, the northern terminal of the canal, has ample 
for ships which might pass through the canal, but below 


( eake City, the southern terminal, Back Creek, into which 
t il opens, is difficult of navigation, having a narrow and 

| channel, 120 to 150 feet wide, with shoals on each side. 
] ay be had, but creek is too narrow for anchorage. Be- 


: creek the channel of Elk River is easily navigable. 
following ships of the United States Navy will 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal: 

\ll torpedo boats—19 in number. The same notes apply 
ase as in subparagraph (a) above. 

seven small gunboats, namely, Callao, Pampanga, Panay. 


Pass 


() Samar, Sandoval, and Villalobos. The same notes apply 
ase as in subparagraph (b) above. 
live converted yachts, namely, Aileen, Eifrida, Huntress, 
‘) 


and Sylph. Some few others might be passed through 
condition. These vessels are mostly assigned to State 
i\ttalions, and are being graduaily disposed of. 
ight tugs, namely, Accomac, Hercules, Tiwana, Massasoit, 
ft, Pawtucket, Penacook, and Pentucket. A few 
sufliciently lightened to permit their passage. 

ve information is based upon drafts at normal load 


more 


‘y) 
Cll 
ryert 


ic 

h and breadth of locks in both eases will take all 
‘s, but the drafts over sills of 7 feet and 9 feet 
Possibly some few submarines might be broug 

of 9 feet, but only by the removal of oil fuel, 
hd other essential units. however, doubtful. 
thus be seen that it is impracticable for submurines 
lese canals under war conditions, when the submarines 
on board all their equipment, unless such changes 
in the characteristics of the canals as will permit the 
of vessels drawing not less than 13 feet, 
l f a submarine when running on the surface. 


ht 


€4 
Vy 


This is, 


urait of 





are 


storage | 


omy which would be 


effected by the great reduction ( 
between populous centers ef industry It would not only be 
beneficial to the whole Atlantie s thoard, but would give « 
ployment to a vast number of American c¢itizer rhe coy 
merce of the country is the source of the Nation’s vital 
energy and it is the source from whence comes most largely 
the revenues for paying the Nation’s expens« nd the wate 
Ways along the seacoast should be continually improved until 
the transportation of commodities ] ll the lowest 
possible figure. ‘The best prot on our \ ( can hive 
is a policy that will insure cheap freigh d vy menns 
Whereby the distances which separate the ex : ( ters 
of the country from one another enn be dimi hed must be 
welcome, for it increases our sti gth in our lustri world 
Everyone who desire to send to receive oods wisl for 
cheap freights, and the rf ‘ iv tras t poliey should 
be to diminish as far as possible the unpro i of 
| transportation, and this enn be done by « eup 1 tt 
portation, which places the ¢ mnie center near as 
sible to one another, nad \\ pinnned Vste ( I j 
tion which makes the best yx e of ! ‘ 
local advantages will build i prospel rvcle 

“There is no question as to tl cle re] of ' 1 
water canal between the Delnwar hd ¢ | ce Bay if 
this Nation should have war with an alien power Phis water 
way then would be of inestimabl ( the e f tj S 
porting supplies beyond the reach of the et i ind for tl 
passage and harbor of the United State st d e ves 

I ED I Oe 

“'The value of the Chesapeake & Delaware ¢ S n 
of coast defense wus proved during the ¢ il War b the f 
lowing circumstances: 

*Iminediately after the riot, which occurred in the city f 
Baltimore on April 19, 1S61, when the Sixth M: ts 
Regiment was passing through that city on its way to the «a 
fense of Washington, all the bridges far rt] Gu 
powder River on the line of the Philade \\ & 
Baltimore Railroad were burned by the ¢ eal es. so there 
was no means of transporting the troops on the eab ad to 
Washington by rail. April 20, 1861, the Gove seized | 
the steam propellers lying in or about Ph ‘ tha id 
pass throngh the Chesipeake & Delaware C; rhese } ts 

| were then sent down the ID ware River and through the ear 
to the Chesapeake Bay to meet the troops Perry e, Md 


which is the | 
i 


and thence convey them down the 


| by rail to Washingto1 


“From this time forward the end of ft wot a 
Chesapeake & Delaware Cal be ea most import t irt of 
the inland waterway which the Governme ised for tl rans 



























































































































































































bject of the chartering and izure of t 


more Harbor by means of the steamers seized during the pre- 
ng month, and that the troops used by Gen. McDowell, 
when he crossed the Potomac on May 28, 1861, and took pos- 
of Arlington Heights and Alexandria, were most of 
them transported either through the Chesapeake & Delaware 


Ce 


fed 
ing to the mouth of the river, and it will be further remembered 
that tLe Confederate scouts had advanced as far as, and were 
stationed at, the Virginia end of the Long Bridge, so that after 


rates by 
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portation of snpy of every sort for the Army. They were 
! } ! rth as Narragansett Bay down through 
J | iS | through the Delaware & Raritan Canal, down 
1 ! Rive through the Chesapeake & Delaware 
1 the Chesapeal Bay, through the Albemarle & 
‘ ("al thi the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, 
rT n to Be ifort, N. C.. a dist of something 
wn) t all times pretected fron of the 
( leet which seoured th 
D IWANI i 
Phe ] f of the necessity of getting the \ uuble, in fact 
} es out of the reach of the Confederate cruisers, 
| further proof th had they one outside they would 
I prey to th t/ldbama, Fl dele { her, Florida No. 2 
Tatlahe is fully proven by the record which shows the 
re of the bark 7 une 12, 1862, ju off Cape Hat 
( {hist {oO Ly, ! ol le 1d abo the southern 
t of the inland rway above referred to. Then again the 
f the re itle itter Caleb Cushing in the port of Poi 
1 Me., June 27, 1863, by the Confed te pl teer Archer, 
k on the stenmer Chesapeake off Cape Cod, in Decem 
bye LN On July 10, S64, the enmship Liectric Spark 
] had i New York to New Orleans on her maiden trip, was 
‘ 11 between the Chesaype e Cupes and Sandy Hook by 
1 ( ‘ enmie Bl / In the \ mer of 1S64, 
: the Confedce te stenmer JVallahdssee, an iro enmer of 500 
tons and 13 knots, carrying a crew of 180 imen and olficers, 
‘ iped through the blockade from Wilmington, N. C., and 
mide le first captu off the Delaware Capes, and in the 
ii three weeks ptured and burned 33 vessel The most 
l rian iplure wi the Adriatic, from London, which was | 
} 1 me ire Islat in other word hy shipping that 
ed ide tl i ned rway Vv sure to fall prey 
to the Con rate cruisel 
lor the use of transportation in these and bays, 
col t ng this line of inland waterway from Narragansett 
Bay to Beaufort, N. C., the United States Government seized 
nad rtered during the war 144 propeller ste ers, SO steam 
g ind S42 freight barges, in all 1,075 boats, which were used 
Nn le passage of these canals. 


hese | 


boats during the course of the war for the p ose of trans 
portation ¢ Government supplies to th Arn through thi 
canal system is set out in full in Executive Document of the | 


Canal, or vin Perryville and Annapolis, because the burnt 
bridges did not allow the use of the Philadelphia, Wilming- | 
ton & Baltimore Railroad; in fact, these bridges were not 
rebuilt for use until after Gen. McDowell’s advance. 

fhe Potomsue River was closed and fortified by the Con- 


n series of batteries below Washington and extend- | 





$n 


the burning of the bridges on the Philadelphia, Wilmingt; 


4 tt» 





| Baltimore Railroad, the night after the Baltimore riot. ¢) 
| was but one single route for the shipineat of Federal ti 
| from the North along the seaboard to Washington. « 
SUPPLIES TIED T 
“It was impossible, on account of the temper of the 
| in Baltimore, to obtain possession of any boats at that por 
| Confederate Government controlled and patrolled wi 
|} boat. the Chesapeake Bay as far north as the mouth of 
Potomac River, and the Federal Government had absolu 
j} means of transportation upon the Chesapeake ay until p 
boats were sent through the Chesapeake & Delaware € 
| So that even had the Federal Government been able to tr: 
} its troops as far as Perryville on the eastern shore of 
Susquehanna River, it still had no means of transporting 
troops froia thence to Annapolis and so on via Annapolis 1 ( 
tion to Washington by railroad, until the boats seized at P 
delphia had passed through the canal, when ‘hey afford 
only means of furnishing troops for the defense and f 
Salvation of the National Capital. 
“Remembering that the burned bridges were not 1 
| structed before the early part of June, 1861, the whole key t 
| Federal situation lay in the use of these boats, and in th . 
|} of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, as a meens for th 
ment of both men and supplies to the front. 
“After the action between the Merrimac and the M 
March, 1862, which opened up and cleared the Chesapeak« 
through to Norfolk for the federal sea forces, the sendi 
vessels which were converted into gunboats through the 
jinarle & Chesapeake Canal into the Albemarle and Pa) 
Sounds opened and established and kept established f 
} rest of the war this inland waterway from Narraganset | 
| to Beaufort, N. @.” ’ 
| COMMERCE NEEDS THE CANAL. 
[I also append a letter written by F. S. Groves, agent 


Balt 


} engineer in charge of 


imore & Philadelphia Steamship Co., United + ; c 
the Delaware River improvement This } 
| letter was in answer to a request for an expression of 0] 


to the 


jas to the necessity for certain improvements at the Deliv 
| Breakwater. In addition, I submit an editorial from the P 
| delphia Inquirer which appeared in December last and 


the recent 


Gernn 


agitation of the alleged submarine operations of 
n Navy around the coust of Great Britain: 





1 if Representatives, No. 337, of the second session of the BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA STEAMBOAT Co 
} eth Congress. Inasmuch as there were in all 3,612 vessels Philadelphia, December 24, J 
ej i, chartered, or employed by the Federal Government dur- | Col. Gror A. ZINN. 
he war throughout the entire country it will appear that Corps of United States Engincers, 
it y one-third of this whole number was used in this par- | 15 Witherspoon Building, Phila lelphia. 
r system of canals | DEAR Si In reply to yours of the 21st instant. Onr st : 
GOVERNMI REC IZED IMI jers are all operated throngh the Chesapeake & Delaware ¢ 
It is plain to be seen from the importance these canals were | No doubt the improvement in your letter would be an . 
| Federal Government during the war, more particularly | ta at times to the trade. but it seems to me the prt ; 
| Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, that had it not been for | facilities are sufficient for some time to come. I have ope 
and use of this last-named canal and the hurrving | a number of outside vessels at different periods and have 
‘ to Washington just after the Baltimore riot, the | had a complaint froma captain about the Delaware Breaky 
ssibility of the capture of Washington might not have | but I believe in the future when the trade increases su 
rted. when no other means were presented to the Govy- | improvement will be of considerable advantage. 
rl f forwarding troops. This is further proved by the | I am particularly interested in the development of the 
‘ of tl New Jersey troops from Trenton, on the | waterways, which, in my opinion, are of more vital impo! 
fternoon of Friday, May 3, 1861, on board 16 propeller steamers, | than the improvement of the harbors by the Govyernnm ‘ 
Which, passing down the Delaware River and through the | they particularly apply to the development of our wat 
( © Delaware Canal, arrived at Annapolis on Satur- | or coastwise commerce, and it is time the Government | J 
day evening, May 4, and were then shipped by railroad the next | its attention in this direction instead of spending such t 
ni May 5, for Washington, where their presence at the | amounts in deepening the approaches to the sea, which i 
materially aided the national defense. to the advantage of deep-draft foreign ships, while our pr 
it will be remembered that the route through Baltimore, by | depth of water to and from the principal ports is more ( 
re m of the burning of the bridges, was still closed May 15, | ample to accommodate our largest coastwise steamers, 
I861, when the Philadelphia Volunteers, 3,000 strong, under | maximum draft not over 23 feet. 
Gen. Cadwalader, had to be shipped from Perryville to Balti- 


Government is, in my judgment, the most important wate! 

lation before the Government. This is the principal link 

| proposed chain of waterways, and would do more to «dé 

| ‘he Atlantic seaboard commerce than most people not fal 

| with the conditions can conceive, both from a military and 

| mercial point of view. The present canal has long out?! 

its usefulness and capacity to handle the tonnage off 

| It has reached its limitations, and its ownership and im)! 

| ment by the Government would be of tenfold more value t 

| country at large than any other water improvement propos f 
This company, which I have the honor of representing, }' 

| operated through this waterway for over 70 years, and we are 

thoroughly convinced of its great advantage and possibili! es. 

We operate a daily line between Philadelphia and Baltimore !! 


e 


The purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Db; 
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t and passengers, except when interrupted by canal repairs, 
happens most every winter, and makes a break in our 


frequently 30 days or more. This interruption is very 





hal, although their comparative isolation has been an 


factor in safety for centuries. From the day when | Which contemplates the abolition of the so-called bonus sy 
first crossed the Channel until now the British Isles have | for work in the navy yards, and in explanation of the q 
lly been invaded at one time or another and only rem- | ™de by me as to the effect of a similar amendment a 
ire left of the original Celtic tribes in Wales, Cornwall, | tacked onto the Army Dill, I append the following protes 
1, and Scotland. Jute, Saxon, Angle, Dane, and Nor- | the Frankford Arsenal Association of Philadelphia, Pa 
e poured in until the British population is composed of THE FRANKForD ARSENAL A 
feutonic elements. 7 at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan / 
as not until Great Britain began to develop her sea eg, oe eis. Was] ton, D. ¢ 
it her immunity became notabie. Since the days of Dear Sir: The committee 100 
no foreign foe has made an important lodgment, save | of the Frankford Arsenal, t 
‘approbation of the mass of the people, as in the case | the Army bill depriving us of r pre : m ics 
William of Orange came over and took the throne. The | rr oe camaan a coed an tae tee 
f Monmouth, the Old Pretender, and the Young Pretender | annual loss to us of about $44,972. ul 1 t 
uporary lodgments and important campaigns, only to | utmost endeavors to nar ota egienatien tru K it by th 
various times the French landed in England or Treland, | Sacninas under ‘the premium 8 stem, ee 
de ho impression. Napoleon in 1804 gave the British a | — ‘Very respectfully, 
his preparations at Boulogne, which came to naught. Y BM 
createst seares Britain has had have come 


from this 
John Paul Jones, with a daring equal to that of the 
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Germans, entered Whitehaven and burned some of 
He landed on one of the Scottish \ 
and scared the inhabitants, but he accomplished little of 


ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 


inds 


is 





el 


to our business. The repairs are to the locks, which tary value. In the War of 1812 the American privateersme 
ictically worn out. | did much more damage. They did not tuallv make lings 
steamers, of which we have four, are the maximum size but they hovered around all of the is Is tting out shipping 
‘ite through the canal. In the summer months we have and driving the Admiralty and British merchants to S f 
servicee—day line and night line. The present depth of | frenzy. Indeed, one of the greatest factors in bri 1) 
er is ample for these boats, except at Hamburg Cove, | peace which was signed 100 years ago this wi \ rT r 
Delaware City, where we have to leave the channel near deviltry of these famous privateers whi destrove } 
stle and go around the cove when the water is shallow, | worth millions, made insurance rates prohibitive i 
wh farther than if the channel were straight from the | great distress all over the manufacturing districts of e | 1 
hip channel above Fort Delaware, all of which no doubt | Kingdom. This made the war unpopular in Eng 1, just 

very familiar with. was beginning to become popular in this country, and the | 
matter of fact, when the canal is taken over by the Gov- | Was soon reached.” 

t and improved a very large proportion of the trade, both THE BRITISH CAPTURED WASHING! 

nd steamer, that now goes down the Chesapeake Bay ; : = : 

e Henry from Baltimore, ete., will come up through Mr. Speaker, Congress stil _refuses to vote suffici 
nal and go via Cape May to New York and the East. take over and improve the Chesapeake « Delaware ¢ 
our suggested improvement at the breakwater at the | COmStruct another waterway that will relieve the congested 
of Delaware Bay will be advantageous. merce of the Atlantic coast, or place it in a pos fi 
uswer your questions as to what the improvement I sug- maneuvering in the event of war. The river and hat or b 
wld mean in dollars and cents to this company, it would | J£ 20w comes from the Senate, has numerous new proj 
vether a matter of guesswork. Our steamers to-day are | the West and for the South, but the Atlantic « tal waterways, 

long and 28 feet 8 inches beam, draft loaded—350 tons— | Where the population is thickest are given the frozen ha It 

With the improved canal our boats would be 350 feet | 1S Strange how in these days of economy w n risk so 1 in 

feet beam, and draft about 15 feet; so you can judge of our money where there is no need and no « wel It see s to 

ould be considerable increase, and all other tonnage seek- | be of immense importance that we should keep at work u] 
waterway would increase proportionately to ours. There | sett inland rivers, where battleships or torpedo boats wi er 

a large fleet of barges trading through this canal that | float, and upon great irrigation proje Which are bou 

) tons dead-weight cargo and 500,000 feet of lumber; |} Provided for in the sundry civil bill just reported, but a 
rrying capacity is 25 per cent greater for outside service. | parently it continues to be a matter of indiffer ‘e whether t] 

realize what wider beam and more depth would mean | reat cities of the coast line shall have the ordinary facilities 

r more barges. Further than this, all the Atlantic sea- | for doing business in times of peace or a reasonable chance to 
ports have been and are to-day controlled by links of | be successfully defended in times of war. 

s, and what is shipped coastwise is very limited, as the Five years ago the European traveler who suggested an va 

» lines operating from these ports are also controlled | sion of Belgium would have been told that under existing pe 
railroads, and the ports for this purpose are also limited | conditions such a proposition would be ridiculous. We do 

railronds; consequently a great many of the seaboard | look for the invasion of New York or Boston or Norfoll Mi yet 

ve no direct waier connection; and yet there are a great | the very Capital of this Nation was invaded by the British in 

lependent railroads that would like the connection to | 1814 and some of our most treasured memorials were dest ed 
their territory, but are prevented by the more powerful | The Potomac River is not much different now from what it was 
tions; but the inland waterways that would open up|then. The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is substantially the 

npetition, which is the cheapest known mode of trans- same as it was in 1829. There has been no improveme in 
mn, would act like a great trunk line, and the barge lines | width or depth in the Delaware & Raritan Canal since 1834, and 
be fed through every port on the Atlantic coast in both | yet we are told that we are amply protected and that our nd 
ns for all heavy commodities at rates greatly to the ad- waterways are sufficient for commercial purposes It is the 
of the manufacturer, shipper, and consumer. This would | willing horse that bears the burden. 

wed by fine, fast, and commodious steamboat lines, which 

of great benefit in equalizing both rates of fare and 

and this great inland waterway would be a free trunk The Wage Earner and the Bonus. 
all comers and a boom in the development of the entire 7 
d, the value of which I would not like to guess at, but ae eas on ee ? ¥ 2 ae 
venture to say will far exceed the Panama Canal traffic. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Yours, truly, OF 

F. S. Groves, Y mn ’ y ’ 
General Manager. | HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
— OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
a ye, " hile . Se San 
. ‘arbee saat veces ™ In true House or Representatives, 
nmenting on the sudden raid of the German fleet upon the Friday, February 5, 1915, 

“ot England, aw ee hay > Sones that this is On the bill (If. R. 20975) making appropriations for the naval servic 
edented in more than a hundred peor some holding Paul for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other pur] S 
responsible for the last raid and others going mue ur- : 7 : 7 

k. The alleged invulnerability of the British oo Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the amend 
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“man from Kentucky [Mr. Powers], who so in 
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Second, I suggest that the gentleman from Kentucky 
unanimous consent to print as a public document the aiph 
the first reader, and the multiplication table, so that he 
under his frank, send them to the illiterate voters whom | 
the to represent. 

If these remedies fail, I urge the gentleman to resign 
home and teach his neighbors to read instead of worki 


honor 


Monroe 
Pulaski 


, al * like ive ‘Aanrese i or i ilar e stity ‘ 
OF MINNESOTA with men of like motives representing similar constituen 
shut the door of this Nation in the face of more ambiti: 
IN tue House or RepresenTatives not more deserving, people. 
5 ‘ Mr. Speaker, the following statistics are compiled fir 
‘ J, f , a9 ume 11, on population, of the census reports of 1910: 
v L” lent : t fi. ty. UM to re eh | Percentage of illiterate males of voting age in the eleventh cong 
' - , . in t a t of Kentucky, by counties, she ing also for each cou 
: percentage of native white men of voting age who were illii 
\ \ HAN Mi Speaker during Liie deba e on the | 1910, 
bill the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. Powers] | : 
fe ' ° ) . llite ta 
e a question, and in replying I made the observation | Ititer 
* 2 6 oi voti 
etl in the neighborhood Of oV per cent of his con- } 
titu : iterate This estimate was made from recollee- | Name of nt In 1900. | In 1910 
i OL tl Tene! } ricter of the section from which the N itive 
. wor 
ty 1 comes. The gentleman from Kentucky corrected my } sis 
tit rif La erted that the illiterates i his district * over = 
0 ears Of re We! ess than 20 per cent Possibly ly off- Pei t Per « Pcr cent 
estimate of the total illiteracy, including that of infaney, | Bell a0. 19.9 18.5 
i i ts in. ei enmnet deatien bn. thn munthne. 1 beaee denne (teeter 2 882 8= ose rene sis ene 35. 29.3 99 
\\ iti Lo «¢ ‘ act J ( l l nwrtcter, Lave Ol- | Clinton. 26. 3 1 . 19.( 
i ad tl census reports of 1900 and 1910 and find that my | Cumberland 30.1 S 24.4 
orig ment was not mathematically accurate to the last | Harlan 30). 4 a 26. ( 
, ; : . ‘ . ; 1 Knox 22.1 21 
der point, although it justly reflected conditions. I now | 7 onal 17.3 17 
froin official records. | Leslie 6 30.1 
| 
] 


y opposes the coming of immigrants who can not 


represents 15 counties, in one of which he was born. In 1900 
teri if males of voting age ranged from 15.2 per cent 

| rel County to 85.7 per cent in both Leslie and Clay 
( i . In four counties the illiteracy of males of voting age 
( led 30 per cent, while in four counties it was less than 20 
pel l the average being approximately 25 ;er cent. In 1910, 
il t hnsus taken, two counties only showed over 50 per cent 
ot es of voting age to be illiterate, and the general average 
f the whole district was reduced to 21.4 per cent, showing a 

t awakening. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to give the gentleman from Kentucky 

credit personally for trying to lift his people out of the dark- 


hess O© legnorance, 


He tells us in his biography that he served 
ty i 


Cou as superintendent of schools for six yeurs, and I 


he census returns that at the end of that period only 


ooo per cent of the men of that county of voting age were 
j e. I note also from these census returns that in Russell 
( ,as well as in Laurel County, the percentage of illiteracy 

\“ ed instead of diminishing from 1960 to 1910, although 


} 


i] was not one illiterate foreign-born man in Russell and 
( e in Laurel County when the 1910 census was taken. 

Che gentleman suggests that these figures include the negroes, 
but | in find little comfort in the census reports In one- 
half of the counties of his district the illiteracy of the native 
\ es —imnales of voting age—runs from 20.6 to 30.1 


per cent 


the other halt 


it runs from 13.3 to 19 per cent, the 
ize of the whole district being approximately 20 per cent. 
lt w be observed also, Mr. Speaker, that the census returns 
show that in Leslie County, where over 80 per cent of the native 
w! men of voting age—are illiterate, and not one 


er. 


rm min was found by the census tak 





gre man represen six counties—Cumberland, Harlan, Leslie, 
Monroe, Rockeastle, and Russell—in none of which was there in 
IDLO : iterate foreign-born man, and three other counties 
had on Le each. Apparently the gentleman has no foreign- 
bo 0 ituency to offs nd so many of the native whites 
‘ t read that he ha to fear from his constituents, no 
} ev what he says upon fioor. 
Speaker, I was personally gratified to obs« e in scanning 
{ returns that in the five dark« ( referred to, 
ne of which the illiteracy of the men over 21 years of | 
ded 25 per cent in 1900, there w not one an, illiter 
rwise, who was born in Ir d If any Irishmen 
ire . they were so ashamed that they id hid theinselves 
\ ; takers came around, 
ct eded, I think, that the gentleman’s district is 
telle } ly nd as it is part of the United 
; v. | feel at liberty to suggest two remedies. 
om southern Europe aS many immigrants, 
\ ( v and active brains, as can be per- 
»>b consti ts of the gentleman. This influx 
\ ba S { ( re the staleness of the native 
\ { } i ed 15 these ehnsus reports 


rend, | 


illiterate | 
fact, the | 





Rockeastle 
| Russell 
Way 5 

PRE cic c ind iNemcnesucweankennedau eames 2. 2 53.7 
DR PORD ia <.ninnsdtnmdsnibaardtanadicns 24.6 21.4 
| 
| 


ne . ’ 


McCreary County 
of 
is 


was, Since the wis 
Whitley, Wayne, and Pulaski Counties, 
the 


taken 


and he 


Census 
out 
tion included in foregoing. 


Bill. 
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Veto Message on Immigration 
| IN tune House or Representatives, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


(H. R. 6060) 
residence of alien 


| On the veto message of the President 
late the immigration of aliens to 
United States. 
Mr. RAINEY. this bill which has pass 
gress twice, and has been twice vetoed Rep 


the act 
| President and now by a Democratic President—provides 
| 
| 


the 


n 
and 


Mr. Speaker, 
once by a 
judgment, for very proper immigration restrictions. The | 
been twice vetoed for the reason that it contains a liter: 
The literacy test simply requires that aliens over 16 y¢ 
|} age, who are physically capable of reading, shall not 
| mitted to this country unless they can read at least 50 
lin the English language or in some other language o1 « 
| including Hebrew and Yiddish. We expend in this count? 
| year for the purpose of educating our citizens over $700, 
in money. Some of our States have an educational 
for voting. More of them will have an educatio 


qualit 





il qua 
| in the near future. We proceed upon the theory in thi 
| that the man who is educated makes a better citizen and 
| loyal to American ideals than he ean be if he is ignot 

is nothing unreasonable in a qualification of this k 
judgment. 

The great mass of our peo] le who pay taxes \ It find 

| consult their tax receipts, that the school tax they 

usually the very largest item. Is it possible, in 


! 


pie SO W illingly 


ind, that they are 
] 


| foreign la 


Sacrifices our pet make to- educ the y 
willing and anxious to accel 
uneducated, ignorant immigrants, and o} 
the opportunities this great Republic presents? 
For 100 years the country accepted seriot 
advice Washington in his Farewell Address 
| deavored to “ promote, as an object of primary il 


| stitutions for the diffusion of Thi 


ile 


the li 
nds 
to them 
over has 
of 
nport 


knowledge.” s adm 
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literally followed in every State in ion. H = Cheap labor from the south of Euronm \ Jd 
. | . 








me to say to the horde of immi who come | the profits of a Shi; g¢ "|  { ( 
m the south of Europe you must be able at least | porations, financed with Standard O 
0 words in your own language before we can open up | steel corporations, \ 
e opportunities this country affords; before we can | of labor in order to increase t 
» permit you to mingle with the great masses of the | paid out in dividends: but thes: 
his country? me. I prefer to keep up the |} 
ago Representative BURNETT, chairman of the great | hood. The best way to pr ' 
» which bas reported out this bill. was in Sicily investi ment, is to protect ‘it from this t1 
very question, and while there he inquired as to why | unskilled, ignorant for 1 immig 
» of that section of the world were no longer troubled | Eurone. Much of the south Kuro 
bandits who infested the mountainous sections not } but the desirable imn fir tl I 
ago, and the answer was: “ They are gone, nearly | any other country in t urv : 
they are in America.” | rend and writ [T hin oted vars fe 
ter portion of the present objectionable immigration | te I shall again te v vot this } I 
; through New York, and the governor of New York is try demands this le; atiol 
ig upon the Federal Government to assist the State of | It may be that it has t hee 
in caring for the weak, feeble-minded foreigners who | forn but tl fact 1 S 
ng into that State from abroad. In 1911 there were in | bill passed Cong by an o7 
tals of New York State 5,700 patients. One half | an issue in the « ore ssio} il and 
ere foreigners. In 1912 there were 31,000 patients in | the country last f by the S] 
spitals in New York, and 41 per cent of them were | steel cor rations, speal tl 
h. It has been estimated that in New York 60} gration League, suppo 1 | he 
f the occupants of charitable institutions and insane | posed, as it always has been opposed, b \ 
re foreigners. A great Democratic President more | tion of Labor. and I t ik: » | 
dred years ago, with the foresight which always | of the United Stat ( ( 
d him, was able to see the conditions coming which | for the S 
ifront- us now. Thomas Jefferson said: prop 
re providing for the fortification of our ut against | opponents of 
1 am in favor of fortifying it against the i x of been in ate . . } 
sration ssue in ; " 
" uswer, how, to say that many of the immigrants who | of 4 Cone ? 1 Se i 1 
s country prior to IS88 could not read and writ inglv in favor of 4 ’ 
descendants are now among our best citizens; and | may show that tw ‘il of the } 
h they could not read and write, they made good | Ffouse still faver the literacy tes If 
, imselves. In those days the land vent was still open, | eeiye the necessarv two-thirds in this Co 
vernment was able to give away farms, and a man | expires so soon, the fight w eo oh. and the for ( 
. farm by simply asking for it and living on it. Our | eress may disclose a suflicient nm ' 
is gone. Public lands capable of producing crops | measure to pass it over a tia] 


] 


y all been given away, and to-day from the best | | 
our agricultural population thousands and tl 
farmers are crossing our northern boundary into the | : . 
diin Northwest. Last year there landed on our , 

1.300.000 immigrants. The influx of immigration is 


lousunasS 
it 





Fe now. oO ecoun e Poet ‘ he nati s of t TI c \ > 1 
ge now, on account of the fa t that the nations of EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
engaged in a destructive war; but when the war 
y expect a larger immigration than ever. Prior to 
I9i0, and after July 1, 1819, nearly 80,000,000 immi 


the total immigration from Europe originated in O rEXAS 
Kingdom, Germany, Scandinavia, the Netheriands, } re 
france, and Switzerland. The immigration prior to P a 
xceedingly desirable, and we were able to add to our ] b ry l 


adinitted to the United States. From 1819 to 1SS3, | 


the very best of the red-blooded peoples of these 
fturope countries. The immigration prior to 1883 from |]. 
tries has been referred to as the “old immigration,” | ,,. : > 
3 there was a rapid and distinct change in the | \., 
f the influx of European immigrants. From that 


70 per cent of the movement originated in southern 








Kurope, and the “old immigration” movement in 
ars has materia \ declined. rhe immigrants who 
! mskilled laborers. They do not go to the land veep 
1 the congested centers of population. The report | , 
tion Commission, representing the work of the | Great B 
three years, and contained in the 41 volumes of | ation wu 
1310, finds that there is an oversupply of unsl l It so I | I ( 
isic industries, and the commission recommend hi 
nm aS will restrict the further admission of un of 
1 eight of the nine members of this commiss / ue } ’ e re a og 


rs of study, reached this co 
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] | club, have invited me, a Democrat, to address you. My | 
OV reed is perhaps liberal. I am not a socialist, a paternal- 
t. or a centralist, On the contrary, I am strongly an individu- 
nd for local self-government. But I am a patient student 

list and of facts, and I favor as much of socialism, pater- | 
d centralism, and am ready to abandon as much of 


in and localism as I may believe consistent with 


obligation to support the Constitution and essential to the | 

erul welfare. Dismissing preliminaries, I will proceed to | 
discuss the questions named in your letter. 

Hirst. in regard to the ship-purchase bill now pending in 
® ress. The report of the committee on mer hant marine of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce relative to this bill, made on 
fanuary 9, is a remarkable document, I can only touch it in 
| place The first sentence states that there is no precedent | 

-ep for Government ownership of a merchant marine. In | 
this sentence there is error, for Russia has made quite an exten- | 


experiment in that field; Brazil has done likewise, as doubt- 
less have many others, the United States among the number. 
Phe second paragraph of this report mentions this experiment | 
of the United States—the New York to Colon steamship line— 
only to misstate the facts about at. 

‘It states that the Government has operated that line at a 
nominal bookkeeping profit of 2 per cent for 10 years, with in- 
suranee, depreciation, and interest charges disregarded, and | 
refers in footnote to Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co., for confirmation. 

‘T have in my possession a letter from Mr. Drake in which | 
he vives all the facets connected with the operations of that 
teumship line from the date of its acquisition by the Govern- 
ment as a part of the Panama Railroad Co, up to the present 
time. Ile shows that the steamship line was acquired as part 
of the property of that railroad in the purchase from the French 
Canal Co. of its assets for a total sum of $40,000,000, and 
that the value of the railroad and ships included in that pur- 
chase was estimated at $7,000,000, He shows that the railway 
company at the time had a bonded debt outstanding, and after 
its purchase the Government of the United States spent $4,935,- 
197.03 in retiring the bonds and improving the property of the 
company. Only $872,234.92 of this sum was used on the ship 
line. That was spent in rebuilding the Allianca. Of the total 
sum there was repaid to the Government $1,687,864.92 from 
the net revenues of the company. The company, besides this, | 
paid interest to the Government on the money advanced by 
it up to March 4, 1911, on which date the company was relieved 
from payment of the balance due the Government, then amount- 
ing to $3,247,332, in consideration of very low rates and charges 
for services to the Government. 


The freight paid by the Government upon all its shipments 
had been reduced from a maximum rate of $8 per ton to an 
avernge rate of $3.50 to $4 per ton, thus saving to the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars, and at the same time causing pri- 
teamship lines, sometimes performing service for the Gov- 
ernment going to Colon and to near-by ports, to reduce their 
rates to like reasonable charges. In addition to this, Mr. Drake | 
shows that the passenger fare paid by employees of the com- | 

| 
| 


‘ te 
,aiitt’ & 





pany before this purchase averaged about $75 per passenger ; | 
that the Government-owned line transports all its employees at 
rates ranging from $20 to $80 each, as well as all parties visit- | 
¢ the caval under the auspices of the Government, Members 
of Congress and other officials included. Moreover, Mr. Drake’s 
letter declares that up to October 31, 1910, the company paid the 
Government for the charter of the two vessels, Colon and | 
Panama, 8 per cent on its investment, 4 per cent being intended 
to cover interest on the investment and 4 per cent being intended 
to cover depreciation, both of which sums are reasonable. 
These vessels were bought by the Government at a cost of | 
&1.312.000. The letter shows that for every dollar invested, at 
least up to that time, the Government was paid ample charter | 
fees. interest, and depreciation charges. On October 31, 1910, | 
the Government made a special trade with the Panama Canal | 
Steamship Co. under which the company was relieved of fur- | 
ther payment of interest on the cost of these two vessels and | 
trter fees. and so forth, on its agreement to carry the cement 
required in the construc tion of the Panama Canal at $1.25 per 
ton. which would have cost if carried by tramp steamers an 
erage of between $2.60 and $3 per ton. Mr. Drake's letter 
did not state, so I wrote to Maj. Boggs and found that the | 
( neny had earried for the Government since that date 


DAG OTS of cement, thus paying or saving to the Government 
ul it SPOO O00 

i tters of Maj. Boggs and Mr. Drake are accessible 
t y and all of you, and will show that both the positive | 


nd the inference to be drawn from the report of this | 


I’ m2 committee are without the pale of reason. 


“ Steamers 


of a Government-owned line would, if built in 


United States, says Boston, cost more than competing fore 


built ships, which is true—alas, too true—if the Govern 
were compelled to buy them so. 


fool enough to pay two prices for her ships, and therein 
the great fear and bitter hostility to this bill of those who fi 
it. As to the labored denial of any emergency requiring th 
some other measure to build up our merchant marine, | 

only ask you gentlemen by what craft prior to this war was 
great commerce of our people carried? It was carried in 
vessels of Germany, England, France, Italy, and of the Euro 
world. Of these vessels many of the English have been 
verted into war vessels, all of the German have been remo 
s, and a great many of the French are no louse: 
available: and it seems to me, when we know these facts 
the cruel prices being charged us for transportation, that 
the most brazen insolence to tell our people that there i 


from the sea 


urgent need of additional vessels to carry our commerce or : 


ditional measures to build up our merchant marine in 
future. So much for this report. 


“Now. then, the Boston Maritime Association has issued 


But the Government will not 


cireular in opposition to the ship-purchase bill, dated Janu 
15. 1915. The first eight pages of that circular are devote 


the question of possible foreign entanglements that would a1 
if the Gover 


interested in 
bought from 


nnent of the United States should become it 


any vessels sailing the foreign seas, especia 
any power engaged in the present war, and on 


point opposition Senators and newspapers more largely « 


than on any 


answers every contention of those who oppose this bill o1 


count of for 


this: 


ly 


other. It seems to me that one single sente 


eign entanglements, and that sentence is sin 


“The danger of entanglements by reason of the Govern! 
buying foreign vessels and putting them into trade wou 


no greater a 


nd it would be no less than would be the da 


of entanglements arising out of our citizens buying the s: 


vessels and 


putting them into trade, for the simple re 


that our Government would and will go just as far to pr 
the vessels of its citizens as vessels of its own. This st 


ment may s¢ 


sund broad, but it is true. It is not possible 


the great Government of the United State does not con 


the pecuniar 
rights of itself. Would our flag be more sacred to a Gover! 


y rights of its citizens as sacred as the pecu 


ment into whose ports the ships of the United States 
entered than it would when flying on the ships of a private 


zen of this <« 


tion of foreign controversy with regard to a vessel owne 


the United 
arise regard 


States in the merchant business that would 
ing a vessel owned by any citizen of the | 


States. The only possible difference would be that the 
Government purchase would, I think, neve 


fides of the 
questioned. 
to merchant 


It might be different as to a naval ship, b 
ships the question is the same. Therefore 


the ground that it might involve us in international ent 
ments we refuse to pass this bill, on the same ground we 
to stand idly by and tell our people to make no effort to « 
vessels for private ownership in order to conduct the 
foreign commerce of our country, rather we ought to \ 


them not to 
“So much 


“The intimation in the circular of January 15 of a retul 


buy any ships from the people who are at wal 
for the ship-purchase bill. 


a policy of discriminating duties contains, I fear me, the 
hope of all the opponenis of the ship-purchase bill. If the) 
secure either a subsidy or return to the policy of discrimin 


duties, that 


would be the favor they want; but, mark y 


1 


' 


must be large to satisfy them. The circular declares: ° Not 
but our own ineptitude bars the way to our return to th 


| fersonian sy 


stem of discriminating duties. If these are 


large enough, a sutlicient number of ships will be attracted 


the coastwis 
of 34 of our 
trade. The 


e trade to meet our most pressing needs. | 
coustwise vessels have already entered our 
railroads will temporarily profit, and the «dé 


business will suffer, but ’—and so forth. 


“In these 


foot. It appears that the high freight rates prevailing 
over-seas trade has already diverted 54 of our coastwise 


from coaustw 
of freight in 
higher than 


sentences the opposition to this bill shows iis 








ise to foreign trade. It is well known that 
our coastwise trade was and has been for y¢ 
the freight rates on the ocean, but conditio 


such now that our coastwise vessels are leaving the co 


trade to eng 


over-seas tri 


would please 


age in the more profitable, because of the 


| conscionable, rates now paid in the transoceanic trade. Tl 
four vessels! 


‘his new opportunity to rob our peopie 


ide is too rich a morsel to be refused, and no! 


the railroad companies better than to have a 


‘ountry duly registered? There can arise no «| 
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number of the coastwise ships diverted to the trans-| by treatles and by law to abolish discriminating duties, ! 
trade. Consequently we have a long pull, and a hard] passed a law at that time authorizing the ishment ot 
1a pull altogether, from the shipping interests and the | criminating duties against all nations who would ad 
terests, who all hope to prevent any substantial steps | liberal policy toward us, and from the year 1815 to 1828 
ken by the Government which would have the effeet of | administration, whether Whig or De1 


nn 





























ible rates in the transoceanie trade. They would} tary administration, sought to ‘ 
permitted to charge such rates as they see proper in | ties imposed by every nation 1 1 
; ceanie trade and at the same time to raise their rail- | ships, provided thet uuld be \ 
on account of the di sion of the coastwise ships. | that the end of them < le in f 
he coastwise ships belong to the railroads. If they | Jackson in 1828S, after a long, hard struggl 
or quadruple their ship earnings and raise their | having negotiated no but do f 
rnings, of course they will divert their ships. } nations, s ring equi vy as to ship tu ‘ 
need e make further arg ent to ustrate | ment of discriminatir ( ve 
hn em Hcy md need to b done the « ier nations In 1822S é 
e that to-day we are ] le for the} t ( ( of na ns 1 ( | 
( tton from Galves 1, Whereas ( nating di was \ 
» we paid $1.50 per bale? Is it not sufficient that | to enter the ports of ¢ l nd t 
rates for all « sses and inds of commodities ports on equ erms 
( be eontrab r noncontraband, whethe1 going | I reiterate t i ] 
ries or \ Ce itries, have advanced from | country than they w ] 
yy eent dui war? | merchantmen then ed y f } 
1 who says there is no need for something to be] on the open sens and l | 
ks not only witheut knowledge but with kless | Under that belief in 1S2S { 
o the general welfare. tl ga WW ‘ 7. Al ! 1 f | 
our Boston people think that nothing hut our own to 1860 she bu ships 1 
's uS from the discriminating-duty policy, and they lth m and sailed the } l 
we were to adopt that policy steamships will, of | 1861 1 erent ( 1 \ O 
led, and that would give capital some uran | then wooden sl ‘ The \ of 
would instantly arise nd ’ bor In | England hing of an ly i 1 i 
States available I j Ss not hove nd v ! e \ ied | 
refuse to i Mr. | without the 1 < ! ) Wwe 
\ ( rices now bei ) ; id | Irs ) Lit! ( i 
f th arcity of sl to ¢ »! ing ships 
iers to put ¢ of the \ e Instead of tl rn u ( f 
d do so? And n I wish | Americans to strive to b | rm 1 ! h 
; If the Government hould pass the bi in ques- | w ith the of the | \ {1 
4 d to-morrow offer to have built five vessels of | material, l the pol I tio \ 
nstruction, to cost each about $1,000,000, to be and ever ron. eve} e of el. ¢ eleme 


ie harbor of New York on a certain date, I dare 


at with open « petition with all the world the 


| metal tha 

a high tari nd 
building yards of the Unit || reference to the iron and ster 

| 








be built in the shi 
» because [I know and the shipbuilders themselves | to charge a far hiel 
1 to us that the metal material that goes into | msequentiy oO shipbuilder was lh: pped 1 el 


cheaper in America than elsewhere. We have the] build ships for the foreign t le le r] ve f t tl 








Ir own Shores; we would not have to ship it from iron trade and st ed for ‘ ‘ | vi | 
d the only possible element in which they may cost |] have gotten ji iad he tried | ! ) nd in 
than abroad would be in the element of labor, and in | with the iron people. a ecial ‘ wont to do 

bor is not more scarce to-day in the United States | to content himself with being giv the e right to ce 

Kurope. The shipyards in Europe are busy for | ships for ou astwise trad In In ps ] | 
its. Our shipbuilders can underbid them and yet | afford to pay any price for ite ’ 
harvest. Instead of spending their time fighting | was prohibited id x e lk | \) 
ought to be straining their resources to build ships | coastwise trade vessels fot 
ket and geiting ready to build any ships t! e | At { ( of the ¢ Wat 
d need under this bill at a lower price t1 ner cent of om re 1 t ! 
| we had fre | } iod I ! 
Cha n, leaving this bill, which is but ineidental, | py the number of ir) 
e main question, permit me now to discuss the} gnes sank. were t. burned 1 
f the American merehant marine. I[ | eir | din th | ; ! ! 
iirantee to the United States in 10 years’ time »| from 33 } nt just after the i t of i 
ant marine in the world if she will take m tratiie carried in ou | 
I h ( j l to spe hes of the iaVvié i \ } l f 
duties ha of ubsidie I h e endeavored ) (,0% ] 
1 they assign for our inability to mpete « Mr. ¢ i | 
the final f ng away of our Amer ! , ad vy ) ] i 
In desperation they always urge a subsid which he makes this ‘ 
line None of them were ever known to : \ . ‘ ‘ l } ) , 
ly or change in our laws. 
nb, from 1815 to 1860 this country had 
It was true then as it is true now ih he} “Now, Mr. Chair1 ) ; true, I 
Ss in the United States was higher than the ale want to es 
uuutry of continental Europe or in Great | marine has vanished. B 
i tren S j 5] \ that 1 some ¢ » | \ 1 WwW 
\ ( re ived | er wage 1 vas I 
. not ue now at our shipbuilde re thes i | 
United St sand her mercha 1 ned \ 
( tition wit] nd for the f 1 ‘ 
ips were bu he dl sold t 
lin Il the le world ‘ \ 
that ISLS we had the policy of discrim- e, wl t! | | 
I 22 i 12 dation of the Goy | * ol tiie \ Lin ¢ 
ie that that policy was inan i} they s ! 
for discriminating duties levied against | the men; but I read the 
| ‘ships by other countries, part | ©, if sO 


And in ISts the par then in power t | ment, which is aly 
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disappeared from the sea because of the greater cost- of opera- 
tion, and that that is because we pay higher wages to the crews 


ho operate the ships. But, I ask them, is that a matter of law? 


























































































Certainly not; but what about it? It is a fact that the seamen 
on American vessels under American registry may be of any 
onality under the sun, and they are not required to be Amer- 


ns. It is also a fact that the wages of the seaman employed 
re fixed by the port in which he is engaged and not by the flag 
under which he sails. If an English vessel in the harbor of 
New York finds it necessary to secure the services of a seaman, 
that vessel must pay New York wages to secure the seaman. If 

1 American vessel in the harbor of Liverpool finds it necessary 
to secure a seaman, that vessel will only pay Liverpool wages 
to secure the seaman, and whatever the flag under which a sea- 
main sails he receives the wages of the port in which he is en- 
gaged 

So that whether the sailor be on an English, German, 
American, or Chinese vessel he is not paid by the flag he floats 
under, but by the port he engages in. 

‘Now, Mr. Chairman, that being the case, I want to call your 
ittention to a sure enough antiquated law which it is sought to 
cure in the seaman’s bill which we have been seeking to pass, 
the purpose of which is to abolish arrest of seamen for de- 
ertion. Under our law and treaties we bind ourselves that if a 
senmman comes from Liverpool or Bremen or China to New 
York and there deserts his ship he is not, as you and I would 
be if we had failed to fulfill our contract one to the other, sub- 
ject to civil process, but he is a criminal. Our constabulary, 
under our treaties, arrests that seaman in the port of New 
York, places him in chains, and puts him on board the ship 
from which he has deserted. The result is that the foreign 
shipowner may engage his men for a round trip from Naples 
or Liverpool, contracting to pay him the wages prevailing in 
that port, and if the seaman sees proper to quit him in New 
York, where the sun is brighter and the skies bluer, we put 
the hounds of the law after him and put him back on board his 
ship. The result of that law is that they can engage their 
labor in the cheapest port possible and keep the sailors going 
back and forth, and our Government helps them to do it. This 
law for the enforcement of a civil contract by criminal process 
does not work both ways. The shipowner may take a crew 
from New York to Naples and, if he sees fit, dismiss the crew 
und take on a crew of Italians at the cheapest seale of Nea- 
You can not compel him to keep his crew; but if they desert, 
politan wages for another round-trip voyage to New York. 
they are arrested and he carries them back to Naples. Now, 
while our shipowners have the same rights under these laws 
and treaties, I think it likely the foreign shipowner has better 
opportunity to profit by them. The seaman’s bill will abolish 
urrest for desertion. Its operation will be that when skilled 
eamen come to our ports and find an opportunity to secure 
better wages here, it will be so that now and then, unless the 
shipowner is willing to raise their wages to reasonable sums, 
they will desert and get employment on some other ship. 

“In 5 or 10 years, under the operation of the law which 


makes the seaman for the first time a freeman, the men who 

oh merchantmen in and out of the harbor of New York 
will receive living wages, and all of them practically the same 
Wages If men are free, you can not work them side by side 


vastly different wages. It will come to pass that American 
or foreign ships will only pay better prices for better men, and 
the cost of the crew will no longer be a hindrance to the opera- 
tion of our merchant marine. 

‘Capt. W. A. Wescott, president of the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots of the Pacific, has been before our Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine many times, and has, I think, impressed everyone 
with whom he came in contact as a conservative, splendidly 
informed, truthful, and able man. He gave me these figures 


d foreign ships will be absolutely equalized. That 








to st of operation of an American ship of 6,000 net or S,000 
eross tons: 
Of rs and crew, 42 men; dverage wage per month, $62.163; 
year $746; total per year _. $31, 332 
Fuel, 3,500 to 4,000 horsepower, oil, $150 per day 50, 000 
i ind supplies 5 10, 000 
Ir t n cos ($500,000), 6 per cent 30, 000 
] n h per cent 2, 000 | 
R > per cent - ee _. eee es 25, 000 | 
It ) cent 25, 000 
+ a a lee Ri reek ie 196, 332 
‘Labor cost percentage .159 plus. 
If our ships cost the same as foreign ships, all the items 
other than labor would be the same on foreign as on American 
l believed that under the ‘seaman’s bill,’ ‘ abolishing 
lesertion’ wages of seamen in our foreign trade on 
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is largely true now, since no law prevents our shipowners hir 
ing even Chinese crews, and many foreigners are employed oy 
even our coastwise vessels. 


Sut our officers must be American citizens, and subsidy 
hunters claim that requirement kills our merchant marine. 
Capt. Wescott prepared for our committee a very interest 
pamphlet of 21 pages, giving the rate of pay of masters and 
mates on practically every American ship in our foreign me 
chant service, and also the rate of pay of the like officers o; 


great number of ships in the British merchant service. On pave 


4 he gives the pay of those officers on Congress, a United Stat 
ship of the Pacific Steamship Co., of 7,985 gross tons: 


Master $295 
Nisin cess potent asonatiaeiaai Rricaeiccoi calcaneus Gite aes gee i. 
Second mate 

Third mate 
Fourth mate 


Total__ 


“On page 18 he gives the pay of commanders, answering 
our masters, on 43 vessels of the White Star Line. They 1 
from £400 to £1,400 per annum, the lower pay being on cargo 
sels only. It is hard to make a close comparison, but in addi! 
to the pay it is shown that British officers receive very subst 
tial privileges and emoluments not received by American olli 
at the ship’s expense, such as full bonus without deductio. 
periods less than three months off duty, full sick pay for | 
months, leave of absence up to three weeks annually on 
pay, ete. Frankly, I think the British and American pay 
their commanders or masters is about equal. As to thoss 
low that rank, corresponding to the American chief 1 
second mate, third mate, fourth mate, he gives, on page 14, 
pay in the Canadian Pacific Railway Pacific Service th 
lowing: 


Chief officer, answering to our chief mate____-__________-__ 
First officer, answering to our second mate 
Second officer, answering to our third mate 
Third officer, answering to our fourth mate 
Placing pay of commander at 


Oe Ress tvs teach ee ~ 


ser 


rhis would make a difference in the aggregate pay of A 
ean and British officers of $380 per month, or $360 per ye 
favor of the American, on a vessel of 6,000 net tons, if we 
the special advantages enjoyed by the British officer, w! 
have mentioned, and would amount to one-fifth of 1 per « 
the total cost of operation of such a ship as I have describ 

“But these calculations are all made under the suppeos 
that the British and American vessels cost the same. I! 
American vessel costs 50 to 100 per cent more, then the 
of interest, depreciation, repairs, and insurance in her cos 
operation will be from $50,000 to $100,000 more per annui 
of course competition is out of the question. 

“Mr. Chairman, has it ever occurred to you when you 
people say, ‘We are unable to compete on account of 
wages,’ that England proportionally pays a much higher 
When compared with the wages paid by the Italian shipo' 
or the German shipowner or the French shipowner, than v 
as compared with England? Yet England holds the sea 
paying higher wages to her officers. She is mistress of tl 
And is it possible we have grown so weak that we are u 
to compete under conditions similar to the conditions 
which England competes with the balance of the world - 

“T confidently prophesy that if we shall put our mereha) 
upon the sea, with equal privileges, no hamperings, no rr 
tions, no restraints, they will hold their own with the I) 
man, the Frenchman, or the German. But permit me to 
this further statement: That the men of all nations ar 
governed by self-interest, and we are no exception to the 
and you as an individual contemplating shipowning ar 
fronted by the question when you desire to engage in 
oceanic traffic of whether you will sail your ship unde! 
American flag or under the English flag. You are conf! 


| by the proposition that if you put it under the Ameri: 


you must pay from 50 to 100 per cent more for it than 1! 
put it under the English flag, and that all other conditi: 
equal. Mr. Chairman, which flag will it be, patriot 
you are? I knew and you know that every man with 
sound of my voice under the present conditions will bu 
English ship and run it under the English flag, and that 
there is to it, and he will do it because it is utterly imp 
for him to do otherwise. Permit me to give you some fi 
Take a vessel that in England would cost $600,000, It is 
nificent merchant vessel. That vessel built in America 











$1,000,000. Now, you and I are thinking about engagine 
trade, and you are a patriotic American and pay $1, 
’ nd buy the American-built vessel and I buy the English 


iol being so patriotic. We will consider that the cost « f 
ey is the same to us, as we both issue bonds. You use a 


lollars of it and buy your vessel, and I use $600,000 


| 
al 


of 

uy my vessel. And now we start on the same business 
ig freight between Liverpool and New York, or | 
we wish to go. To begin with, the first year you 


pelled to pay marine insurance on $400,000 more than 
And 6 per cent on $400,000 is $24,000 that you pay for 
usurance more than I do; and then you pay 5 per cent 
10,000 more than I do, which is $20,000 more than I I 


erest: 


ay 
and then the average annual repairs on vessels is 
» per cent, which will cost you again $20,000 more for 
than I pay. 


life of a vessel is supposed to be 20 years. 


n, at the end of 20 years you will have spent for in- 
e, Interest, and repairs $64,000 more a year than I. At 


| of 20 years you will have spen 
st and $1,280,000 more than I in interest, repairs, and 
e You might have been a_ better patriot than I 
u bought that ship, but if there was anybody de- 
on you or your welfare they ought to have had a 

u appointed for you. Is it any wonder that under these 
the business man buys the English ship and 
under the English flag? Is it any wonder that under 
reumstances our merchant marine disappeared from 
Mr. Chairman, if you will not take my prescription, 
solutely sure you will not have an American merehant 

If you will take my prescription, I am just as sure 

" will have an American merchant marine. The Ameri- 
leration of Labor very recently, in a great national 

unanimously adopted this resolution, introduced 


$400,000 more in origi- 


thnees 


con 


by 
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Now, Mr. | 


They will not only build th. bulk of the t e for our 
Wise trade but millions ind mill te for tl ‘ 
seas trade and for the trade of other cour es You 

more drive our shi; builders out ol ) i yo t 
shipbuilders of England , 

“The United States Stee] Corporation, the Beth Steel 
Co., and others ean put out cheaper jro | lucts y 
other shops in the world. ind they have se A r 
All the other material that goes oO s we ‘ 
readily at hand than any other « \ t] to 
talk about destroying our shipbuilding indus W 
have about 32,000 workingmen ene ed But ¢ f 
dustry were injured, we ought never to have put es in 
our present humiliating condition to protect the « ecial ind 
try of 32,000 men. We have « rippled American commer y 
that foolish policy in this present year alone more than « i 
to have placed those 82.000 men on a pensi r for all time 
Struggle brings strength. Our shipbuilders will learn the k 1 

| of standardizing, which they say they have not don ’ 
past. They will adopt economies, and just as re as th l 
rises, by improving their man igement, by |} < vast q 

ties of work to do and a vast market for their output, they will 
do as our shoe Inanufacturer, our iron and ste producer Ir 
machinery men, and every other large enterprise of the 1 ed 
States have done, and they will be Ol sellers to the y d 
Mr. Chairman, there was 4 diy when, as a nation, we were 
strong and self-reliant shipbuilders. merehant) en, 1 sen n, 
and when, under conditions like the present. we wonld have 
sone out over the world the proud masters of con erce and of 
the sea. God grant such a day again.” 


How the Tariff and Freight-Rate Discrimination Affects the 
Steel Business. 











| 
\ lrew Furuseth, of the Seaman’s Internationa] Union: | - 
That we urge upon Congress to so change our regis- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ws that any vessel rated in the highest class of any | a 
’ e¢ classification society may be registered as an Ameri- | = 
* ° J ‘ . a m] 1 ¥ Y Y . Y . r ry , 
: to sail in any trade, provided that sue be compelled i () N ; A N D IS R SQ N I] ; \\ A F | Ie R S 
citizens of the United States as licensed officers. This ? 
contains my prescription for the American merchant OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
_v In toe Hovse or Rerresenvatives, 
laws now stand we have a so-called free ship bill. ; ; 
‘inerican citizen may buy a ship where he pleases and | Monday, February 8, 1915 
r it American register, but by the same law we re-| Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, a very fair and correct state- 
: his right under it to engage only in the foreign trade. | ment of the effect of the tariff and freight-rate discrim nation 
M (. * You may fly the American flag, but we will give on the steel business is contained in the annual report of 
utely not one privilege under that flag that you do not | William H. Donner, president of Cambria Stee! Co., to the share- 
lcr the British flag’ On the contrary, you will lose | holders of that ‘orporation. The report of the activities of 
Hrivileges which you have under the British flag. It | the Cambria Steel Co. during the general depression of business 
Hat Great Britain permits any ship to engage in her | is an emphatic refutation of the oft repeated charge that steel 
Isles coastwise trade. manufacturers came to the aid of politicians by unnecessary 
i id is not afraid that foreign ships will take her home | and unwarranted cessation of active operations. I deem he 
y from her; but England is a little selfish, too, and | statements of the president of Cambria Stee] ¢ oO. of such tal 
sh ships can engage in the coastwise trade of her great | importance that they are inserted herewith: 
_ Under the American flag you will lose that privilege. | EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM II, Di ts 
lis, England has negotiated many treaties of reci- | OF THE CAMBRIA STEEL ¢ 
under which her ships miy enter the coast trade of | = 7 : 7 mae . . 
ntries. You will not have that privilege under the | _During the year 1914 the steel industry suffered a curta f 
ig. Mr. Chairman, not a foreign-built ship would eT OL a the bare eta Prices, though ene sabor rates esta d 
» a? ‘ ’ i s |} in 1913—the highest ever paid by your compa ver 1int ed, 
ur flag to-day under that law but for the benefit of } and the conditions are unmistakably reflected in the sults « he 
rality and national standing during the present war, rae eee of te ae vir aman oe 
the war every one of them, if our laws remain the fow years ago, but since the n appre ximately $8.000.000. a \ - i ‘t 
so back under some foreign flag. But if you Will | in impr. vements and the production of your Ss increased Vd 
ship that bears the American flag, under American faction Intes, nani Sea eal ie cee 
nd owned by Americans, though built abroad, to en- | low prices, which the Am rican mills were comp led t eet. Lat 
‘r COastwise trade, then that ship has obtained a privi- the European war completely unsettled financial ditions thr 
ue. Then when it comes from Liverpool with cargo jo cele contest een Swen ae mtenten: wan 1 . 
York and goes back by way of New Orleans or Galves: | - “With most of the large sti 1 plants of Europe tied » on nt 
vtiin a return cargo to Europe, it will not go empty, | of the war, foreign competition is now virtual], s d 1 
“S how, but will bear a full cargo of freight from New | Steel trade ean are made so far ahead that it 
: New Orleans or Galveston, and all along its route it will | is oi aa i euflciene c aan ae fill i , tee 
is eviden i sufficient busin to fill u t ! ! 
= Inoney and be at great advantage over the English | steel business can tell just how seri¢ t ff fect 
vhich can carry none of our coastwise trade. atine ae yi ag aeeks d i : +t aa 7 : 
© understand that this is not all I would have. burden of this tariff ex px rimentation t eg 
= but nature has the right to be prodigal. Civilization | to consider or investments to protect hay t 
fo waste the labor of her sons, and therefore I would | THE TARIFF A 1 S 
barren voyages, but our coast should be open to all} it is to be regretted that the tariff can not be « lered ig 
He coast of England is. But if before I die I may see | & business proposition and handled on ee ee. Ma ; 
of a better day breaking by the adoption only of the | ee i ar jeden oe ae ; 
forth in the resolution of the Federation of Labor | of American labor. In this day and age of skillful “it ! te 
have presented, I am Willing to say, ‘Now let thy | intercourse, however, it is not possible to have mor rica ts 
tepart in peace.’ Our shipbuilders. though they will | oa ante aie aaay Geumtee Gorin + tne 
© it, will be profited, also, in the end by such a law. | in the United States, which adds to the cost f plant 
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S<RISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
uy reinarks in the Recorp I include an ¢ 

sett Moore, which appears in th 
oD, 1915 
le is as follows: 
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mmerce, or, in other words, for monopolies in trade, a Pr 






I \ 
og vent on between and neutrals as to their The position of the United Stat 
ims. TI strugel to three measures, | equivocal Indeed, for ret \ 
1) ockade, (2) the treatment of emy’s property, and (3) | had sought altogether to ex ; Lamas, aad 
> 1 of war. In the end an ‘eement was reached as toO| materials and foodstuffs. 1 


1 the treatment of enemy’s 








property, but the question of | 1799 the United Stat 1 i 
although it at one time seemed to be in course of adjust- | munitions of war when s ; 
definitely settied. but that the capt should ; 
OBJECT OF BLOCKADES. own use or pay damag if } r 
1} \ : wot 4 sia : +} nomy | treaties, culminatin t it 
1 blockade is to cut off all intercourse with the enemy | Lyaties ae eee 
ockade extends. It be recalled that during our | Wille admitting the principle of contra 
the ports of the Conf were blockaded, with re- Un ; en rs . ee i ISOS, 
ime more and more appreciable as time wore on. 4,0. 0 i tS ca ™ then a ( 
ects neither the nationality of the ship nor the na-, “wy ay a ene ; 
haracter of the cargo. The penalty of an attempt to his oe hee ore ee ee I . 5 





le is confiscation both of ship and cargo, no matter what te ; a : ch * 
of the goods may be. In former times attempts were Oe” - ee. 








to forbid ace: to belligerent ports by procl imations of oe ip ( Ww ; ‘ ] 
} ; : . : ms : or for a place that is ged 
ch were ! ually enforced. These were known as \ ny. Soy Ale a0 ; 
des. But this practice was eventually done away with, and ,,° a 1. : a ‘ 
as announced in the declaration of Paris of 1856 came 9 Pini, Sher ana! ; 
lly accepted, that a blockade, in order to be binding upon ant a ( pre of 
t be effectively maintained; that is to say, maintained by 4), ra eee a - 
nably sufficient to prevent entrance to the blockaded port. ae at eke ae Un} dite oe ; 
st as to the treatment of enemy’s property was at length . itl ae at tisbtane 2 G : oe . “ 
establishment of the principle that such property should eee ores ser agees ere caer 
t to capture when borne on a neutral ship. ‘This is known | ©°P“Un extent, though not to the extent \ 
that “free ships make free goods.’””’ By what was called UNITED i i li 
1 law of the sea” the fate of a cargo depended upon the Such was the osit I St 
emy character of the owner. If it belonged to an enemy, conference in 1907. in which t { 
gh neutral, was seized and carried in, in order that the | discussion with a view to a ¢ I t 
confiscated. Even apart from the difficulty that may conference the delegation of ft} | tod St 


determining the question of property, this practice was instance, 


: - s ; =o L proposition the 
vexatious to neutrals. By the declaration of Paris of 1856 | interpretation According to t 
ired that the goods of an enemy should be exempt from band” was to “ consist « : 


l 
rd a neutral ship. This rule was universally accepted, employed for ; ) t ' n pe 
powers which, because of the inhibition of privateering, reason of their character. « ; ‘ 








ere to the declaration as a whole; and on the outbre their character, quality, and « tit 
with Spain, in 1898, was proclaimed by the United States, | militar purposes, and wl re destined a 
adhering powers, as a principle of international law. forces or for the wilitary esata etna’ 
to |] im ed ir 1 
CONTRABAND SUBJECT TO SEIZURE, aoe en - an ; . 


le that an enemy’s goods are not subject to capture on a 



















































subject to a notable exception, namely, that of contra Government, on t) ot ] | 
If the goods are contraband, the ship and cargo are sub mand } a la ; ; 
just as before. Nor does the rule that blockades must, d be e 1 tot e1 ' 
binding, be effectively maintained affect the question of character Lord Reay, i eX i 4 
except so far as it may tempt belligerents to strike at each legation, adverted to t fact that 
iding to the articles embraced in that category; and it is | of all efforts been found to impossible to ] 
that this temptation may be increased by the difficulties obtaining ions whi t needed, tl 
hich the invention of submarines has added to attempts) by reason of increase in tl tonna ‘ 
en-of-war on a blockading station before a hostile port. | mixed cargoes, the lack of any ngle dest it ’ 
tter from what point the subject may be approached, it | multiplication of the number of articles \ 1 in v 
at contraband, both in itself and in its relation to other ment of railways and other means of t1 
n for a number of years and still is the question of | more and more futile on the irt of 
tance as affecting trade in time of war. injurious to neutra Up. the treng 
ent moment a negotiation is in progress between the! we recite them to-day h: i p bet 3 
and Great Britain in regard to the exercise of the right 26 of the powers represented in the econfere1 ! 
| search, particularly in relation to the question of contra- | proposal, while only ve voled against it 4 
the discussion of this pending negotiation it would not be the United States, in a i h | ( | I 
to enter further than to remark that the representations Montenegro Japan, Pa t ! i 
1 States were not only friendly in tone, but were evidently | voting. With e ex n of United I 
the desire to reach an arrangement which should be duly | American ¢ ntri vote { { | 1 
the interests of all concerned, of belligerents and neu Ifungary. Belgi B I) 1 ( I 
But, no matter what arrangement may be made, it can, | Norw: Serv S ! S j ] 1 
te of the law, hardly be expected to be more than a Recalling the tr ies tween V1 nd the 1 is 4 
question requires for its eventual adjustment a more and 1799 for the virtual abolition of conti nd t | 
n than any of the compromises attempted in recent years | the United States and Germany, acting toe ! > 
I If, instead of the naval supremacy now exercised in its powers which voted against its aboliti in 1907 
t, and in that of its allies, by the largest consumer of our |) United States voted against the Brit 
ducts and foodstuffs. the control of the seas were actu- | that Admiral Sperry, on behalf of tl { | 
by powerful hostile fleets, it is almost appalling to re the British proposal had failed to secure the ' e 
t might be the present state of our commerce. The bare | the conference, maintained the hist A 
ch a predicament, for the study of which conditions in | yrjoht of capture should be confined to icl 
distant past furnish ample materials, justifies us in eontraband. But no agreement was ren l. 
ubject our most serious consideration, for we must look : os retinas 3 ' 
well as to the present. Wests eax ie toe 
Such was the international situation im: t 
CLASSES OF CONTRABAND, called “ Decl of I da | n 
ivys of Grotius, articles have been divided, with reference | February 26, 190%), Wy re ntativ vee : ‘ 
on of contraband, into three classes—(1) those primarily | Many, Great Britain, the hi nd : ‘ 
ised for war; (2) those of double use, i. e., capable of | signed to furnish a uniform law for the admi ’ 
her for peace or for war; (3) those not t all useful | tional prize court under one of the convent i | I 
\rticles in the last egory are altogether excluded from) in 1907. As is well kr 3 ur 
ntraband. and second classes have lately been | try. For this reason they have n suy 1 t 
lute ” and ‘conditional contraband,” | tional influences and prejudices, and 
nu ak of the articles embraced in them | Bational legislatior It was, tl f I 
ntraband or “ conditionally ” contraband; and tl develo] nt of International reiati when Gre ! ( 
n my o] to be preferred. To speak of arti submitted at The Ilague nference in 1907 
co ‘conditional contraband” seems to Of an international court of ay 
S r vy to be lered But when the powel hose 1 nt ‘ ! 
1 ¢ hn as such only by 1909 came to pro t i 
exculpation. is intrir y con were not s rtunate It is fa ror te 
Ibsolute "or Even ar and muni- of any particular t 
not contraband when they are not destined for a bel- | declaration of London w ined t a ¢ 
in other words, no such thing as contraband with text of the declaration to tha 
a hostile us promises nd t t ( 
ill and substantial distinction between articles absoh conflicting tend l¢ the t 
l i < conditionally contraband is that the f this was necess in ) 
1 ly upon Stination to ¢ conieret it t re 
litionally and may be 
itry unl it be affirmatively : 
hosti 1 This distinction In two particulars tl I 
1 United States and by G1 relate to cont and ) 
I Manual of Prize Law, and w make a neutral dest tior n the case ¢ ti 
during the Boer War, when, i clusive of innocence, t 
Siat l id: trine of continuous voyag and t nd 
th a } tile destination can be con red contraband list.” comprising arti re wl ‘ 
they ; upplies for the enemy's forces It is not not to be de l ntraband Put when tl 
re capable of being so used; it must be shown | “ conditional ¢ traband the | \ f 1 
in fact, their destination at the time of the seizure.” so fortunate, Under “ conditional 






















































































































14 tiele including such things as ‘“ foodstuffs,” ‘* forage 
it ) ding animals, rold and silver, in coin or 

d lubricants,” and “* clothi fabries for clothing, 

i Ww litable for use in war and to the 14 enu- 

i ents were, except so far as restrained by the 

permitted to add other articles “ susceptible of use in 

( | to the ti enumerated ¢ to be enumerated it was 

that the hould be liable to capture if * destined 

‘ rmed torces or of a ( nt <¢ irtment of the 

e, in this latter ca the circumstances show that 

ean 1 I # ‘ d for the purpose ot the war in 

! \ pl of ich dest ition the terms of the decla- 
‘ I \ hostile destination was to be presumed, 
























{ if t} i nment is addressed to enemy authorities or 
hant ed in the enen country, and when it is well 
| t t 1 hant supplies articles and material of this kind 
is destined to a fortified place of the enemy or to 
ise for the armed f s of the enemy.” 
] MY USE PRESUMED, 
Is of inference are vague and general that they would 
nh almost any case the presumption that the cargo, 
i to an enemy port, was “ destined for the use of the armed 
r of Government department of the enemy State.” <Any mer- 
c] tablished in the enemy country, who deals in the things de- 
i, will sell them to the Government; and, if it becomes public 
i] does so, it will be “ well known” that he supplies them. Again, 
| tically every important port is a “fortified place’; and yet the 
existence of fortifications would usually bear no relation whatever to 
the ‘ 1al use of provisions and various other articles mentioned. 
No it be denied that in this age of railways almost any place may 
f as a “ base’ for supplying the armed forces of the enemy. And 
of at interest or advantage is it to a belligerent to prevent the enemy 
obtaining supplies from a “ base,’ from a “ fortified place,’ or 
from. a merchant *“‘ well known” to deal with him in his own country, 
where, the entire community being subject to his authority, he can ob- 
tain requisition whatever he needs if dealers in commodities hesitate 
to voluntarily. No doubt the advantage of such prevention may 
readily become greater if the enemy be, like Great Britain or Japan, 
an insular country with no adjacent countries bounding it by land to 
draw trom, 
NOT INTERNATIONALLY BINDING, 
| declaration of London was approved by the Senate of the United 
\ In Great Britain a bill was passed by the House of Commons 
it effect; but an adverse agitation, partly due to the supposed 
inne to the country’s food supply, having sprung up, the lords with- 
held their assent, and the declaration never became internationally 
bind In view, however, of the place it has oceupied in inter- 
nat | discussions, and of the action of certain Governments in re- 
o it, it can not be left out of account in the consideration of the 
I ct o which it relates 
I lifticulty with what that great lawyer and judge, Lord Lore- 
called the “labyrinth of shifting presumptions” applied by 
ition to “ conditional contraband ” is that to be caught in its 
mean ruin even to the most well-meaning and candid mer- 
The suy ition that all chances may he taken, provided an 
| court of appeal is to render the final judgment, can scarcely 
‘ ded as commercial conception. Even the eventual eseape of 
hi perty from contiseation may not console or save from bank- 
r he merchant whose fortune, and possibly a certain amount of 
1 capital, have been tied up in prolonged detention, attended 
v pension of business, costs of litigation, possible deterioration 
al and probable loss of a market. The interests of commerce 
nl e properly conserved under such conditions, and it is highly 
i that when nations come again to deal collectively, as they 
obliged to do, with this question of contraband, commercial 
t t which are now receiving instruction in the laws of war at 
use not wholly attributable to the legal profession, should take 
wart in bringing about a just solution 
PLAN OF SOLI ION, 
1 solution must, in my opinion, be sought, if not in the aboli 
the principle of contraband, at any rate in the adoption of a 
racing (1) the abolition of *‘ conditional contraband,” and (2) 
t having been agreed upon, in the cooperation of neutrals 
in the cert ation of the contents of cargoes, so that 
t f | e may be openly borne by those who may voluntarily 
t ind irrassing “searehes”’ and detentions no more be 
f 
lit to the wi rising from developments of the contraband 
Y ral commerce has had to meet in recent years a new 
tial e deadly than any ever previously devised. 
ecti and explosives from ireraft, which ex 
ve d children, and the strong and the helpless alike, 
ril of death and of mut tlon, may be regarded as 
iferpart on land of the use of floating mines at Nearly 
1 vea t it Japanese War a ] ul 1 iantman 
VI D t a dy ontact with a driftine mine 
| 1] if ! » re t this evil by a “ con- 
! tiv l I ol ut ic conta I by which 
i (1 { i ‘ I t I ‘ it Was so 
‘ ' t t t ceased to 
es to lav it 1 is to me 
yon it 1 { ) (3s. *% use 
t \ ich did ( ( \ i 1 d their 
\ f t { ! t mine 
i Y t ¢ 4 f of ‘ ‘ 
rhi nrent i Owe! 
l r rati 1 ce | eserva 
the iy ) rat ' \ China Mont 
' nd Swed 1 \ 
G It \ Si se 
A AT LAW 
’ | ion i ezect l 
prt twe ( { { i 
Ww | s to i { 1 
ma 101 In the | I 
I 1 the « i ‘ of contact 
{ t L Phe us 
{ ( nat nad 
that vay il 
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of a merchant or fishing vessel by contact with a mine. As a met 


of warfare this must be regarded not only as an atrocity whic! 
nation is at liberty to perpetrate, but also as a direct violation 
clear international right which Governments are justified in ass 
on all oceasions. Wholly apart from the danger to life, it places 
neutral merchant in a worse position than he ever occupied 

Heretofore, if his ship or his cargo was seized he knew to whi 


look for redress. If vessel and cargo are sunk by a mine, proof of 
identity being impossible, his case is hopeless unless he carri¢ l 
insurance ; and in this event the insurer is placed in a like situat 
helplessnes 





MARINE INSURANCE, 


The mention of insurance brings us to the consideration of a 





of prime importance to the American mercantile community. \s 
result of the destruction of the American merchant marine during 
Civil War in the United nany of the companies whi 

previously carried on the business of marine insurance were ruined 


with a few important exceptions, the business has since been | 
controlled by foreign capital. The practical experience of the pi 
war has shown the importance of expanding in the United States 
business of marine insurance, so that the country may in case o} 
in which it is neutral no longer be dependent upon the resource 
aid of foreign companies. ‘The insurance granted by the Govern 
of the United States during the present war, although it has bee: 
value, has been of very limited scope, because it has been confi 


vessels under the American flag, and to cargoes on such vessels, 
even in respect of such cargoes the restrictions have been such 
make it often unavailable; a fact merely illustrative of the eml 


ments which attend the Government in attempting to deal on its 
financial account with questions of neutrality in the transact 
business, a neutral government being always obliged to bear i: 
that it is itself forbidden to perform any act that savors 
neutrality. 

EQUALITY 


In concluding this survey of commercial problems growing 
war I am Jed to comment upon a phrase often heard, to the eff 
‘commerce war.’ This view is obviously one-sided. Whil 
merce undoubtedly involves competition, it is in its nee 
change of benefits. Conducted upon lines of monopoly as in th 
of the old colonial system, commerce does indeed assume the as 
warfare, but the experience of the world has shown that the o 
nial system, instead of promoting trade, fettered it. 


OF OPPORTUNITY. 


IS 


esse 


In the preamble of the preliminary peace between Great Brit 
the United States of November 30, 1782, we find, from tli 


Franklin, these words: 

“Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience are 
by experience to form the only permanent foundation of pea¢ 
friendship between States, it is agreed to form the articles of 
posed treaty on such principles of liberality, equity, and recip 
that, partial advantages (those seeds of discord) being excluded 
a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse between the two co 
may be established as to promise and secure to both perpet 
and harmony.” 

A great Brazilian statesman, the late Baron Rio Branco, in 
of a boundary settlement under which a large sum of money was 
paid to a neighbor for the purpose of building a railway, decla 
‘arrangements in which neither of the interested parties los 
still more, those in which both gain, are always the best.” 

Speaking in a similar strain our own Webster once boasted 


was not among the number of those “‘ who regarded whatso 
had as so buch withholden from themselves.” 

What Americans desire, and what they are entitled to, is 
nity—equality of opportunity. If they demand more than t 
ask for more than they need. Their commercial expansion, ¢ 


it has been, has but begun. ‘The future is theirs. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HORATIO C. CLAYPOOL. 


OF OHIO, 


HON. 


In tur House or Representatives, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) 
the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
States 
Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps unnec 

me to preface my remarks by stating my unlimited 

in the honesty and patriotism of the President ‘i 


and we are equally ¢ 
no apologies from those who hold a different opinion 
which he expresses by 1 of tl immigrat 
fathers, in their wisdom, separated with much ex: 
executive and the legislative functions of our Gove! 
that ench may assert itself in any given matter with 
the slightest disposition to infringe upon the rig] 
That the President should consider the experience 
hundred years ago and which then 





without saying, 


in the Pre 


: { a } 
is velo ie gration 





ifs ot 





ne ! wien a material evidence in the ease 
cussion is a nishing. The existing conditions are so 
we fail to see the analogy. In the days of t IKI 





Party, to which he evidently refers, we had but a 
of people on the American Continent, ] ti 
our present population. Even the Midd 
unbroken the broad prairie 





le 





wilderness, while 
































































1 uninhabited save by the red man and the buffalo 
then sadly needing more of the vim and vigor of the 
rac Then, and for many years following, good 
Germany and Ireland were seeking new homes on 

s their industry, exerted in cutting down the 
rming the lands, building the canals and railroads, 
we yne Visi to l shores But these Ope, 
to us n, have for many years ceased to hunt 
rming lands of the their 


New World, and in tl 


rope and Asia are now sparing 


of southern ku 


+} wl 


ar ) LiALUst ‘Vv bout Llicst WOove l i > 
to » en ite to a foreign land. 
str ve Tl t the I ident ma nod wetiol 
now, wh \ have a population of a hundred 
da hundred years ago, when we had approximate 
with a W dern ss and unbroken and uninhabited 
us. It is strange that he makes no distinction 
ty of the German and Irish immigrants of a half 
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ienut Says in ubstance, at least, no political party 
fully maintained the principle of restricted 
and that he d not believe the American peo} 
such legislation Let me remind him that the 
1 Conegre passed this bill with all the arbitrary 


Lined; that the bill so passed by that Congr 





by President Taft; that the Sixty-second Congr 

itic and was succeeded by the Sixty-third Congres 
Democratic; that so far as we are advised not a 
ber of the Sixty-second Congress lost his seat by 
| ing voted for the immigration bill, wit its 


tests, while on 
while we 
ll, yet it might 
is no evid that the fact of 
immigration bill came to in the 
but, in our opinion, it added to and made more 
t. If this legislation, which out so 
y as a feature of the Sixty-second Congress, was so 
to the American people; if, indeed, they are so chari 
cry aloud, “ This the land of the free and the 
e blessed,” the asylum of the poor and oppressed of 
if the world, while millions from the Old World are 
our very civilization, it is passing strange they did 
the question on us who in the Sixty-second Congress 
hat we were first for Americans, and by of 
ition bill we hoped to limit immigration to a neg- 
ber and that of a better quality. To be perfectly 
s connection let me assure you the test can not be 
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oO please me, think of it; the population of 
ry to-day is three times what it was 50 years ago. 
t] restriction, if we could obtain it, in 50 years, 


imore than a single lifetime, we may well expect 
n to be double what it is to-day. Call it selfishness 
I still believe seif-preservation is one of the funda 
nature. Of the 100,000,000 now here, many are 
needy. Of course that always was and always will 
Sometimes it is the fault of the individual, 
voidable conditions. 
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sometimes 
But whatever may be the cause, 
ieve it or even keep it reduced to its present status 
yearly to our unfortunates a million of the unfor- 
om the Old World? It is no answer to say our fore- 
ve been here but a few generations. The query is, 
come to a stopping place in this tide of immigra- 

i of the opinion we have already delayed restriction 
But be that as it may, we can not cure that evil by 
lelay and neglect. ; 
ent’s words, by the way, are always full of mean- 
were not written as politics, but as sober history. 
d, referring to the flow of immigrants to this coun- 
thern Europe 
I numb¢ rs wl 
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lich increased from vear to y 
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‘ urope were disburdening themselves of t 
1 helpless : lements of their population, the men whos 
nd work was such as American workmen had not 


dent in his message assures us that these u 
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will be excluded by this bill. The hardy German, 
Scandinavian immigrants are not interfered with 
ntention of interfering with the immigration of 


from these countries, 

a’ new question before the American peopl 
ssed in nearly every schoolhouse in this broad 
Chere are few questions in which our people feel 
terest or eee they hold a more decided opinion. 

tter of a CYntury both of the great parties declared 
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challenges and engages her superior force from her rendezvous 
of mines and submarines. While * Britannia rules the wave” 
Germany rules the ocean depths below and the skies above, and | 
the terror of her mines and submarines and air craft not only 


avails her absolute protection against the British Navy, but is 
filling the Inglish Channel with wrecks of the English fleet. 

The German Navy in dreadnaughts and battleships equals 
in power more than three times that of the Russian Navy. Yet 
Russia holds Germany from the Bay of Finland and maintains 
as full, complete, and effectual protection of her seaboard cities 
as if her waters were guarded by all the navies of the world. 
ier mines and submarines avail her the same defense against 
the German Navy as the German mines and submarines avail 
against the British Navy. 

The same full, complete, and adequate protection 
coasts and harbors afforded Germany against 
Russia against Germany is available for our own coasts and har- 
bors, and make mines and submarines the most efficient, effec- 
tive, and absolute means to be employed by a nation whose 
military policy is defense. I here quote from the hearings be- 
fore the Naval Affairs Committee held during the present ses- 
sion of questions submitted by myself to Admiral 
Fletcher, commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, together 
with his answers, which appear at page 518 of such hearings, 


of 


Congress 





showing the availability and effectiveness of mines and sub- 
marines in conjunction with seaboard fortifications for our 
harbors and coast defenses: 

Mr. Gray. Suppose that a harbor is protected by the ordinary land 
forts and also by a sufficient number of torpedoes, mines, and sub- 
marin how large a hostile fleet would be required to enter that har- 
bor if it was protected by those instruments? 

\dmiral FLercHer. It would be a very difficult matter. They prob- 
ably would not attempt to enter the harbor. As a matter of fact, 
under modern conditions of war it is doubtful if it ever becomes neces- 
sary for the fleet to enter a harbor. 

Mr. Gray. Suppose a hostile fleet desired to enter the harbor, and 
the harbor was protected with ordinary land forts and with a certain 
number of mines, torpedoes, and submarines, how large a hostile fleet 
would be required to enter that harbor under those conditions? 

Admiral FLercuer. Of course it depends on the size of the forts, the 
area, and so many conditions that it would be_difficult to specify the 
exact size of the attacking force, but, as I say, in general they would 
not attempt to enter such a fortified harbor by means of a fleet alone; 
it would not pay. 

Mr. Gray. Then those instrumentalities would be sufficient to protect 
the harbor without any warship in the harbor, or would you require a 
warship in the harbor in order to cooperate with those instrumentalities? 

ral PLrercner. You would not require a warship in the harbor, 


ction of the 
larines 


harbor itself should be sufficient by forts, mines, 
without the aid of the fleet. 

As a further showing and illustration of the availability of 
mines and submarines in affording the most complete and abso- 
lute defense to be resorted to by a nation, I here quote from 
the hearings before the Naval Affairs Committee at the present 
session of Congress, giving questions propounded by myself to 
Admiral Fiske, a member of the General (Naval) Board, presi- 
dent of the War College, and aid for operations, and his re- 
sponses, with reference to the protection of the Panama Canal, 
appearing at page 1053 of said hearings: 





Mr. Gray. The principal defense rests with the Army and not the 
Navy, would you say, Admiral? 

Admiral FIskk. No, sir; the principal defense would rest with the 
Navy, because if our fleet commanded the sea an enemy could not get 
near the canal; only in the case of the defeat of our fleet could he land 
there 

Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact that the approach to the Panama Canal is 
being fortified with very large guns that have a range longer than the 
range of the guns on the ships? 


Admiral Fiske. I think they are practically the same. 

Mr. GRAY. Practically the same? 

Admiral FISKE. Maybe a little longer, but it is not always the range 
that counts; it is the distance at which you can hit. 

















Mr. Gray. Would not a gun placed in a fort on land be able to strike 
with more accuracy than a gun on a rocking ship? Would it not be 
possible to strike a target more accurately from land than from a ship? 

\dmiral Fiske Oh, yes. The office of the guns on land is to keep 
the fleet away. 

Mr. Gray, And these guns, you say, have a range as long as the range 
of the ins on the ships? 

\di al Fiske. Possibly more. 

Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact, Admiral, that the guns being mounted now | 
fo ese harbor defenses have a longer range than the guns on the 

Admiral Fiske. I do not know; I have never given the matter any 
particular study; it is just a question of looking up the tables and mak- 
ing mparisons, 

Mr. Gray. I believe Admiral Fletcher stated that, as I understood 
him But in connection with these guns for harbor defense, would it 
not be possible to mine the waters there as well as at any other harbor? 

Admiral FISKE. Oh ves. 

Mr. Gray. Could you not also protect the mouth of the Panama Canal 
with a sufficient number of submarines? 

niral Fisk Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. What would you say, without having any Navy at all at 
the mouth of the Panama Canal, would it be possible with those guns 
mounted there with longer range than the guns on the ships, and with | 
the mines and the submarines, to prevent a hostile fleet coming into the 


ithout any ships of the Navy there to defend it? 


7 1 
canal, Wi 





our | 
England and | 





| army? 
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The CHAIRMAN. They would not try that. 

Admiral FISKE. No; they would go to some other place to land 
make the attack. 

Mr. Gray. But would it be possible, with 
spoken of, for a hostile fleet to enter the canal? 

Admiral Fiske. I think not. 

Mr. Gray. Then you say we could defend the canal without 
part of our fleet at all, as against the approach of a hostile 
Would you say that? 

Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir; I should say that. 

Mr. Gray. Now, if that is true, it would leave all our Navy f 
engage the hostile fleet and prevent them from landing an armed {| 

Admiral Fiske. If our fleet was strong enough to do it. 

Mr. Gray. If we had our fleet left free. If the fortifications 
defenses of the Panama Canal were suflicient to prevent the ent; 
of a hostile fleet without any assistance of any part of our fleet. + 
would leave our fleet free for other purposes, would it not? 

Admiral Fiskr. Why, no; because the hostile fleet could go 1 
land a force a few miles out of reach of those defenses. ; 

Mr. Gray. I don’t believe you understand my question. I y; 
stood you to say that if the Panama Canal was defended with + 
guns in the forts and by the mines and by the submarines, if 
could prevent a hostile fleet coming into the canal without the 
the fleet, then that would leave the fleet free. Is that right? 

Admiral FISKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. And if that is true our fleet would be free to engag 
enemy and prevent him from landing a hostile force a few miles 
and marching to attack the Panama Canal? 

Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir; provided our fleet were strong enoug! 


those defenses [ | 


Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. Then it is only a question of whether ou; 
would be strong enough to prevent a hostile fleet from landi; 


Admiral Fiske. That is right. 

Mr. Gray. And marching to attack the canal? 

Admiral Fiske. That is right. 

Mr. Gray. Now, a hostile fleet would probably have to come f 
distance. It is a fact, is it not, that none of the large naval 
of the world would want to take all her navy away from thei 
and leave it unprotected, even in time of peace? 

Admiral Fiske. Of course, at the present moment that is tru 

Mr. Gray. In time of peace would it be considered good pol 
any of the naval powers of Europe in close proximity with each 
assuming conditions shall continue in Europe as they have been i: \ 
past, would it be probable that any one of the three great naval » 5 
would withdraw all of her fleet from her own shores and brine 
the Gulf of Mexico to engage our fleet and attempt to land a f 
Mexican soil? Would it be probable that they would do that? 

Admiral Fisker. It might be probable, but not more than 50 py 
probable. 

Mr. GRay. Yes. 

Admiral Fiskr. I should say not more than 50 per cent. But 1 
would like to add that with things as they have been in the past, wit 
the antagonisms that have existed among those three nations, it 
not be even 50 per cent probable. If some of these conditi 
antagonisms are wiped out by the war and one side or the ot 
umphs, then the triumphant forces would be able to do just wha 
say. 

Mr. Gray. Have we any guide to go by but the past? Have vy 
thing to show that conditions will not exist there as they hav 
past? Is it not fair to assume that things will continue as th: 
been in the past? 

Admiral Fiskr. This war is going to change things in a w 
no one can prophesy. Before this war took place there wet 
who imagined it was probable or possible that there was an ag 
between two nations whereby one agreed to let the other alone | 
it would do so-and-so, 

Mr. Gray. That is true; every man has his own assumptions 
what conditions will be after this war is over——— 

Admiral FISKE. But before the war began, I mean. 

Mr. Gray. But before the war you say they would bring ove: 
cent——— 

Admiral Fiske. No; I didn’t say there was 50 per cent 

Mr. Gray. I understood you to say it was more than 50 

Admiral Fiske. Probably not as much as 50 per cent. 
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Mr. Gray. Now, for instance, we will take the strongest p 
have, the strongest naval power in the world, and if they 
bring 50 per cent of their navy to the Gulf of Mexico with tra 


to land troops on Mexican soil to march to the canal, would 
able to successfully land those troops there as against all ou 
I mean the strongest power. 
Admiral Fisker. I think that is a fair question, sir. I 
it would be a good fight, but I don’t know which one wo! 
You said 50 per cent coming over; now, if they should send 
cent——— 
Mr. Gray. Well, take the next power. We will not say w 
power is; but, whatever it be, if they should send 50 per cont F 
Admiral Fiskp. No; she would have to send a great dea’ m / 
50 per cent, and she would have to have some sort of . 
whereby they [other powers] would let her alone. 
Mr. Gray. But without any agreement there would not 
much trouble about it. It would be a close fight between t! 
est power if they sent 50 per cent, but with the secoad pow ; 
would not be much trouble about it? a ; 
Admiral Fiskr. We don't know what any given fleet would 
to do, for it begins to look as if one were more skillful than ft 
Mr. Gray. I am not speaking of what nations, but of tl 
power. Do you say the second power might be stronger than t 
Do you say that might be possible, that the nation which 
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an a 


as the second power might be stronger than the first? W 
say that? 

Admiral Fiskp. I didn't quite—— 

Mr. Gray. Would you say that you don’t know what the 


the second power is, and that by reason of their skill they 
superior to the first power? 

Admiral Fisk. I think it is possible. 

Mr. Gray. It is possible, but is it probable? 

Admiral Fiskn. Well, whenever you hear that one power 1 
as strong as the other you naturally say that the probabilit; 
cess is on its side; that is, unless you have other data. 

Mr. Gray. But you say it would be an awful close fight, t 
that is now rated by all the naval experts of the world as th 
nation, you would say that the second nation would be ™ 
to come in and overcome us than the first? 

Admiral Fiske. I should not say that. 





































































Gray. You would not say that? 
ral Fiske. No. 

Gray. Then, with the naval power that we have to-day, and 
rtifications I speak F ‘X - s 
iy that even the highest and strongest naval power 
and destroy tl it] ] i 





time for our Nation to maintain a status quo before 


1. It is a time to preserve the even tenor of our ways 
sue our usual course in the regular order of things. 
me to manifest alarm or apprehension or allow the 


fears of a few to be reflected as the state of mind 
and the great body of the people. This charge of 
Sanh 1 . 4 


redness to-day comes in part from the timid 
fy dangers from afar and take alarm like the gu 





n none pursueth; and in part from the crafty and 
ho seek to take advantage of the times to commit 
to 2 world-power military policy, and thereby estab- 


de and commerce in arms and munitions 








rl ts predicting inevitable clash with foreign 
1 war-supply interests appealing for a world-powel1 
vy under the guise of preparing for national de 
ike without grounds or basis for support of their 


unpreparedness. There is not only less cause exist 
iv to-day with any rival power than ever before, and 
are not only in a position less able to make war 
Nation than ever before, but we are | 
t and repel an attack from them than ever before 
tatements of the Secretary of the bef 


\ffairs Committee of the House of Representatives in 
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i] » questions relative to the state and preparedness of 
will appear at page 666 of the hearings before that 
the present session, as follows: 

Mr. Secretary, calling your attention to 





arge being printed over the country, of the d 
1 adequacy and efficiency of our Navy, I want to as 








lay more warships than ever before? 

DANIELS. Certainly. The present Congress has a rized 
hts—three times as many as were carried in the pre 

riation bill—and 1 am asking it to order two mot! If 

ndation is approved, this Congress will break the record 


‘gest additions of 
een provided by 


his addition and the sey 





attleship tonnage to the f 
Congress in hi l 
al additions of the last four 





lows : 

| Tons ol 
Congress. Years battleships 
authorized 
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needless (itive es. Se 
a C8 caddies ce eneweesdeusesacesscccusmecccess 1911-1913 | 62, 800 
© cecweceneeserenscocccesescecssecccecesocs } 1909-1911 | 109, 000 
SOCaSeORe bEeSe Ses O Do ee SSS eOsenee veda ORCC en | 1907-1909 95, 650 
9 00S e enh 50506 8el se cnscecousececceurcosesseccs | 145-1907 40, 000 


Are not these warships lat than ever before? 
DANIELS. Yes. The battleships we are building now are 
tit as large as our earlier battleships such as the Oregon 
ago, and twice as large as battleships of the Connecticut 
: re our standard of perfection 10 years ago. 

( Are they not of a type more improved than ever before? 
DANIELS. Yes; there has been steady improvemest in of- 


lef 


fensive power as well as in habitability, sea-keeping 











lave we not a greater tonnage in battleships than ever 


DANIELS. Yes. The total effective tonnage of our battle- 
hown by official reports for various years, 


building, as s 


asia aaa aeiacin cael eniaicalags dicdg aii atacand coagglilaoleita aa 149, 796 
kisi aia Nucl ace Lae le DO1, 796 
ices ea a a Pe ye 5D 796 
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ici iat label oe citkiotindpaietnad Gane ee 
denis sacioabeatas ial enccanapoaaenttg 712, 732 


\re not the ships of a type which have far greater speed 
ips in our Navy? 


WANIELS. Yes. All our ships of the dreadnaught type have 

-~41 Knots or more. Earlier battleships had a speed not over 
N Ww, Mr. Secretary, calling your attention to another 
question, is it not a fact that we have more guns on t 


Navy than ever before? 
y DANIELS. We have. The total number of big guns on our 


hips built and building was 68 in 1902, 100 in 1906, 180 
1 260 to-day. 


Are not these guns larger than ever before in all our 







VANIELS. Larger and much better. The New York and 
‘ioned during the past year, were the first vessels in the 


Navy to carry 14-inch guns. The most powerful gun of 
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ot R Al TRI ret rILL FURTHER INCREASED BY LOSSES OF OTHER 
NATIONS, 

But not only is our Navy being maintained in strength and 

efliciency while the navies of rival nations against which we 

have been building are engaged in conflict among themselves, 


and by their position are precluded from making war upon us, 
but their fleets are being fast crippled, 
by the destruction which they are inflicting upon each other, 





as shown by the following losses sustained by England and 
Gerimany reported up to this time: 
English. 
Name of ve 1 Cla Size in 
tons, 
Se venpnniaigiiamml 
RR cD acacaneeachoneieenaeens Armored cruiser............. 12, 200 
ee et ee ee ee eer ibniss seanshaknacauan es | 12, 200 
[on hae ou oe eu oe kia ie icna sated UNE a eee 12, 200 
WEEE. oes nkieaeus ee ee 13, 700 
Rt Sa ened EE 3h sa as wacnenae on 5, 600 
NINN aah 2 ec nd ee ee eed Re otto ee | 9,890 
ETO RR eee 2 Ee penne me 14, 100 
REM ss ccananciccsasocenivessssneennnen Protected cruiser.......... | 3, 600 
NT 6 cketctaedkente GR ccus sas nee ncaeaa shane 7,890 
ReINEEE. cov acccgwatacuesssvune ase eeee Bet hae oreo ee 4,900 
SRNR She Ses ote ee POR oie eee 3,500 
NI ies lark at ded es aon sha Sl ciencdnekanwabainnes sae 3,000 
RU oe ro ce os Sk oe ea ae BOs. cdcte cetaceans .| 4, 800 
DMN 5-45 Ucn CnaGce sundaes sees ten edie eer ae | 3, 500 
ON go re ne eke we aene Torpedo-boat destroyer. .... | 770 
NR ie bee banc Galoce ean tai ERIE ee SB 959 
en eee SMM ts aae es canenaed on eau | 770 
Speed eda em eee. So (Lin ca weeeeakascaate | SUU 
PTE ER ie iene backs ene eons | PORDONENED. 5 cv nnaadacecensecitissadiane 
NED DON on cn iadlawiichokawenses IIR 5.65 cGGibwecnra sete hac acees 
Submarine E-3...........0. ii inch ech nen baawnwas eet e ae 
RNG oc ccm ecadwasne Light cruiser................ | 2,135 
Ge Oe oa aa nis Torpedo gunboat............ | 810 
INOS os ee on ae First-line battleship. ..... cl 24, 000 
Nn ee ine aaa Battleship eonwe wees | 15, 000 
NN ee oe ne seine aia GO..<<e esses wens | 15, 000 
wa kassdekne nok aenaaaweees PDTRONIOR 6. scchccansnts>% 725 
DE 5.ccG xa wcneecanceatesanceh INOS peed ocnntbactases | 370 
| 

These losse ulready suffered by England include a total of 
more than 2S fighting ships and war craft, 172,000 tonnage, 372 
guns from 15.5-inch to 38-inch, 45 machine guns, 53 steamers and 
sailing vessels, and over 5,000 seamen. 


German, 


Size in 





Non ( } ] 
al ! C1 tons. 
NNN cere | tah ete te wien Armored cruiser............. 
pel ii Gee ee Oded eee wea ecwae bm Wivankcsc Steoiabuntccen 
LD cc diin dca wet handab tne i aeb ee bare Dia  ecenie Sb ereans 
RIPON Sore ge ere ee ae Protected WR osscias 
Ix OG os ibid wee del ede he ee 
ME. <5 voanpekiarhnekteacsaseesres WDh wan cceedeenseeekueceu 
MOND cies cle eeeeeteGneesmanae awn i nncsseduke Seeee ee 
a rege ae ae 
PEE <5 ass nachuoubssanehonsasnea pweeenna MER ductaxekiutancepane ee 
la ME cccksntiethcaatieds 
N I Sd lag a a eer be ae 
M NR ss eels ta ncetan te 
Ix BR ig bon cadintcn tena Auxiliary ert 
SN DEMO c us osc scan capeces sma ANd Panccaecaccegatolaeee 26, 000 
RO sv carawhewsendaa tabemabewlenpeeaenma'eis MUL ceo scruecteeneenne ees 1,157 
Man sie e Scrien buena oe uiaehe anita WP. Socccacdesnanbeus aeceishunectees 
“ae <elnusnane vat Rottecauiae 
RNIN noe tne: on apionnrerkens Du kbs snbanenenene tae as eed maeenne 
G ] caiceaieebes Clausen 
OO} A ae ics is cae ea Sains beet 
Ci ata Gunboat aos ee ou eka aa 1.600 
| ie ia Ak Ne ea ee RR) 
a 9,359 
OT ee do &SO 
SRN 09 es Ee aie S e OS eee ie ee RSO 
M ( do 650 
Hie , De Ur Os cob Geheeeeaneeaeionenaaeie 
\ \\ bcc siutcawabenelickkhdctleniaua ; 
} t Sc ceccavasnesatbece och 650 
13] Armored cr WP isavae wees 15,500 
K | Mine layer .| 22,163 
1 ai ( A! re I | 13. 952 
\ ENON 2 oe a 689 
Ri ces a5, acto Ade doin tics thm ol wo Ode eae a an a Ds anctwawe sedkehegnssvars 413 
Reich aac’éccse tbhesnke ane ences Leone WD. wcnecvitevanea teaches 413 
SE cr ceuceancs chat tae as saws ee caeme Ms Son awe awkwnnwstabeate 413 
DRE ceo ee ee ee Pie as canncdeseeneruade 413 
ie Bsc tht eetaebeniakihan dae wegimmdeead eo) 477 
REDS cp akeotinsaceenenennhiaeedemeens eg ry 450 
Bete 2a Ee ae hoe are ee ee NOE oe cn wack 3H 
i Sas ae a eae ohana hae eae lhe onks cutee babes wR k 27( 
ES wGucie Daaea He teen cede cence SNOUT... 5c cnonke whens ernhanens ; 
EE nedioebsentehndtones Rhea kee TOSHOT ET « .cciwsccdu 463 
l De... edad ink &Gaetin keene naes CRED so ck kde dincinaees 459 
A sum total of the German losses is found to include more 
than 46 warships and fighting vessels, 


weakened, and depleted | 
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guns from 9.4-inch to 3-inch, 12 machine guns, scores of steamer; 
and sailing vessels of different types, and thousands of sean: 
The losses already suffered have not only had the effect 
stop the further increase of the navies of these nations but 
actually reduce them. We are no longer compelled to iner 
our Navy if our policy is only to maintain our relative stren: 
toward them. We can now stand still and gain more by th 


losses than we have in the past by our building programs. I), 


| other words, we have gained in relative strength more rapi 





by their losses than ever before by our own increases. Thi 
lists of casualties not only show the terrible depletion alre 
suffered, but foretell the further destruction which must 
evitably come to the navies of these belligerent nations bet 
this conflict is over. 

There is no grounds for sudden alarm nor reasons why 
should now further surrender the taxing power over to the w 


supply interests nor pile higher the burdens of war debts uy 
| the people nor make heavier the yoke of militarism in the time 
of peace. ; 
The Jitney Bus. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
‘ Y T 7) TD’ 7 NW 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
OF OREGON, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 10, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, recently a young man in 0 
land, Cal., owning an old automobile and being without n 
or patronage, conceived the idea of competing with the el 
street This was a new idea to the young man and 
born of his necessity, but it was not in fact new. For ove: 
years more passengers have been carried through the street 
London by the motor than have been carried by the trolley 
The service is just as regular and just as cheap. 

And what happened in London when it was demons 
that the motor bus was going to become more popular th 
trolley car? The capitalists owning surface trolley lines pro 
unloaded them on the city and got the city council to gra 
them exclusive franchises to operate the motor-bus lines. 
capitalists immediately became public-ownership men, so 
the surface street car lines were concerned, but they desir c 
secured exclusive rights to operate the motor-bus line : 


cars. 


| private corporation. 


The same men who a few years ago owned the surface 
lines in London now own the motor-bus lines there. The 
unloaded the surface trolley lines on the city because th 
no longer profitable. But the capitalists of London stil! 
their grip on the subway trolley lines, because they p 
dividends in spite of the motor bus. The London subw 


| can compete with the motor-bus lines because they are 


| eent profit on the $5 per share actually invested. 


but as to surface transportation the motor bus is just 
as the trolley car and is much more pleasant. That is w 
motor bhgis has largely taken the place of the surface tro 
in that great city. 

It is amusing to watch the newspaper representatyé 
eapitalists in our western cities fight the ‘‘ jitney bus.” 
say the electric car line “has helped to build up our be 


” 


cls 


city and is entitled to our patronage. One Portland 
even claims that the street car company was responsi! 


paving a street to a suburb 
Shortsighted indeed must be the individual who can 

that all improvements put in by any electric car com) 
Portland or any other city has been paid for by the peo 
not by the men who own the utility. Every street cn! 
pany in the United States organized or reorganized in t! 
20 years—and that takes in all of them—has its 
free. The money power which bought the bonds requi! 
in order to make the purchase of the bonds “a 
tion.” The money received from the sale of the bonds 
that has gone into the construction, while the stocks hay 
a bonus to the purchasers of the bonds and to the org 


issued 


rood 


or reorganizers of the company. 
In Portland, Oreg., in the case of the Portland I 
Light & Power Co., the stocks were issued 65 per ce! 


and only 5 cents on the dollar has ever been paid in ¢ 
the stocks so issued, par value of which are $100 per s! 
paying dividends of 4 per cent regularly, which means 
And 


176,000 tonnage, 402 | in addition, of course, to the interest on the bonds. 
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e we/ 
: 7 ie eae 
| 9 
Wl this deal was Put through at Portland a few years | . _ 1913 
Sufficient stock was Siven to mon interested in Portland's yanuars zf, House, = = cv 
hewspapers to keep them quiet, ang those same men are January, Toy oe me division 
ciusing Portland's daily papers to protect the trol] | January, Senate, no division 
against the * jitney bus.” repruary a te se, 212 : / wet I toy ut Taft's veto). 
at the present, When the “ jitney bus” is Owned by | oo ao aes ne 
Dick, and Harry, it js a bad thing ana ought to be] af ; 1914 
“don, 4ccording to these hewspapers, But you just wait | _ ember jp touse, =92 to — ; 
ie “ jitney bus” STrows to formidable Proportions and be- | » er 81, Senate, eae ' 
Sa dangerous competitor of the trolley lines, and then | — , . 1915. 
| see these same hewspapers favoring « regulation ” of} January 2 Senate, 50 to 7 
jitney bus,” and in order to 


. a inuary 15. House, 227 ¢5 96 
regulate it to the satisfac. | Yanuary 14; Senate no dix 

of the money power these newspapers Will favor granting There haye been nine pe one 

usive franchise to one big Corporation to handle al] the 

bus business of the city 


votes in the IT a | adver 
‘ : of the Votes being IS4 to O7, and seven record yop, 
- They will Say that we should Senate, the average vo 
(he latest and largest and most mproved motor buses rm 
nat the interests of the service demand that 


Ss it 
te being ol to 16 
vhe imnigration Problem 
the matter confront our peopre 


country you liye in, 


ced in the hands of one Company with " sufficient 
to handle the Situation. arable. fertile land 
When that time comes these same “orporation-controlled because of the 
'pers will favor unloading the Surface lines onto the city, you live in the 
such prices as to let the Capitalists out at a big profit | ing 
losing Proposition. 
What every City should do 
ies. These facilities 
whed them they 


is « he of the STeatest prol 
to-day, No 

look about \ 
is not Only 
demand for 
City you ca 
employment : 
- } Sates wide open ? 
own transportation “a ; 

: Not very far back 
monopoly, and if the ‘ 


: : | Cheap, ind fertile land, an \ ! 
could make a Splendid profit. employ rh scape ll 
t fair wages, and furnish every part of each 


eC needed 
city with /©@n afford to Select, 
'vice. The latest and best vehic le 


| The argument 
S could be adopted as 
their practicability were establisheg, 


: atter wh { 
= OU and you Will see tht 
well eceupied, but (oat the lung 
it, is wel] advanced in price, ») l 
easily fing m 

What then is our rey 


‘Uy American 


is to Own its 


Son for throwing 
constitute a 


in our history we 


is advan ‘ed that if this 
| When Our fathers 











law had been in ef 
fame to this , UnTPY that if WOuld hirye 
| €xcluded many of our best and MOSt’ Wo Ly citizen LT admit 
Pe | the Statement. and had I been a Membe) of ¢ Meress gy tliat 
Immigration Bill, date would have voted #S2INst the bill. 4, It we can say in tlie 
ae  Stme Dreath ind with equal exactness if our forefat) 's had 
, , - . > | attempted to telephone telegraph ride in ste nN cars or any 
7 Th ‘ 7 ar 4 Dp ‘ } « ; ©} : ’ ee aaa itl t I i i 
EX7T ENSION QO] REMARKS Mobiles, Ol send a Wireless Messn ge of th Yr arrival Oo th rhe 
ve |} they ley behind that their efforts Would have po, f le 
Y , | The Conditions of to-day are not What they Wwe thy ; our 
| ‘ { » > Tn 1 N ho ; . 
i] ON . SI L A rs) h . B A R I O N ’ Country is annually €xPpending million f dollars 4 edu 
OF NEBRASK A, } tional PUrpOoses to lift ou beople to a higher Standard «yf 
| literaey tnd if edy ation is not 4 (est of eit CNship why ) 
Stee rere ™ REPRESE ee a v; { tit} ‘ly 
Ix THE Hoy SE O1 Reprr: ENTATIVEs, We make thesa enormous expend tures % 
Thursday, I bruary 4, 1915, Our educationa] System at the t Ine © lores lers » to 
’ Message of tho President on the ae t. 6060) to regu- | thesa Shores wre 4s little ay veloped 4 Phe CO (ry, and this 
mmMigration of aliens to and the pes; of aliens in the Condition, 4S applied to the mass, S w Wo! ied 
, con The inunigration of to-day is not , Hiatt it yw the 0 
PARTON, Mr. Speaker, the veto IS a power that in my, Since 1820 has a record bee) kept s] riNS Where the mini 
{ should be rarely exercised, and then Only after the srants come fro) Writers On this sn}, C classify jy) i 
t has brought to bear upon the Subject matters that as old and new, the first els< being 4] © Who came | f 
ld ional light. y hen one Man places his Opinion above ISS3 and the Second ¢lass thos Who have ¢, NY hee that date 
¥ Without additioy al light On & subject. it appeals to me About 90 Per cent of the old Class es) f) I S 
Ubitrary action, land. Ireland, \ eS, Beleiun) ir G \ Nor \ 
Dr lUuent Says: SW “le Ty ni ] Swit ] hel thd the 3 ( 
lo I fee] it > aff on a very riou ee to exercise the Among the hew we find gp Per cent fy | ‘ 
to 4nyY Case, ecause it INVOlves the OPPosing of Single east “ane S ly ! ; ; 
the ‘eSident to the majority of both the Blisnans of Con Hungary 7 “reece I y > I \I I 
DW in no man who realizes his own liability to error can Po and. Spain, SVria, and il ey 
IC great hesitation. but also ph cause this particular pj}) is 1 Cc mi f Ty ] 
; : J . MMISSionep 4 f ) ] 
VY respects admirable. wel] ©onceived, and desirable. , Phe ceca at east 
(Ment into law Would undoubted]ly enhance thea efficiency and | Uistics whieh Si “ae nul = 
Methods of handling the important branch of the publie IS9O to 1909 ve 
Which it relates, ; 
ee with that Statement and Would like the President 
Cut the potent power that has prevented this bill becom. I 
W Since May 20, IS96, 
ir to presume that the Members of Congress, coming - 
“€CUIONS of the Country, are closer jn fouch with the | »..5; 
l file of the people than even the President : and despite | ] ny 
that the President Says that this is a new question, [ | l 
. . 7  - . . ( 
rect his attention to the fact that this 4nd similar Iri 
ve been before the House 4nd Senate and Passed at | 5 hemiar iM 
erent periods of time. T win herewith insert the dates | Dutch a 
> YOted on and the results of the vote: ot 
1896, Wi 
Mouse, 195 to 26 \rt n 
re Senate, 02 to 10. Bu i M 
1897 ; Ae 
re Senate, 34 to 31. Dal a 
House, 193 (0 37 (over President Cleveland's veto), Boke ‘ 
1898 It 
17, Senate, 45 to 28, 
1902 lit} S 
House, gg to 7 (in committee). 1 ; 
H NO division, 
1906. . ‘ Q 
o fe, test added by amendment, | Ru eni dealer l ] 
ite, no division. ’ aaa 
1912 Sle 
§ nate, test added by amendment. 57 to g | Syrian 
*» Senate, no division, but only = votes against, I 
* 18, House, 178 to 52, 





















































































( hat e tl d covered | American people in this controversy, which is no more tl ( 
! (| each and every American is entitled to in any matte) f 
{ ed new I which the Congress has to do or in which the people ars 
| it 26 ; ested. 1 assume that the Congress is interested in this 
( ) assel t I | | for the reason that it did by act of Congress tender the t! 
or writ of Congress to Mr. Peary for reaching the North Pole 
of i i] } i | will be found in Public, No. 487, S. 6104, which reads as fi 
( ! iy of t e to make } [Publie—-No. 487.] \ 
| : had. inte h to have An t (S. 6104 vid for the promotion of Civil Engi 
; 5 And if t] | ry, United States Navy, and tendering to him the 
ul r condition | Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United State 
l L pre tizen of this | he is hereby, : | ized to place Civil Engineer Robert F. Peary ( 
| is W } | States Navy, on the retire 1 list of the Corps of Civil Engineers l 
’ t { power to 1 d rane a os r ad iral, af ee oe 1909, with th 
l Ni Loe but if it | : That the thanks of Congress be, and the same ; 
‘ . unts fi tendered to R rt BE. Peary, United States Navy, for his Arct < 
; { , : sities of | tions, l MUINE inr a hing the North Pole. 7 
z | 1, March 4, 1911. ( 
; ce a oa c \ a ss we | It will be n iced U at the above resolution does not ac U 
: oa 3 Mr. Peary with having discovered the North Pole, but w 
ne hig a |} ing reached the North Pole. Therefore the resolution d 
| Speke He Wome MST vecognize Mr. Peary as the discoverer of the pole, nor du 
rt , ; ’ os 1 — prec ude Dr Cor -s claim that he discove red the pole ol ‘ 
' ; - ee } 21, 19 5, wi ich was more than 1 months before Mr. 
; . »., | reached the pole according to the date given by Peary h 1% 
\ 8 her » ma . s Li ni But | which was April 6, 1909. . d fi. 
dur le 1900 to 1910 ee wer ee eee re “en | I am informed that some gentlemen have said on tl 
Pa pene: vai he 0.000 to os dy _ a a oa of this House that Congress is not concerned about this 7 
4 ; - spit oa tT and that it has no jurisdiction over same. In reply t : 
( eee Ue. AAC Bow Com » Tals CounLTY | statement I desire to ask, If Congress is not concerned i 
Ua rants, in the direct sense of the word, but sojourn- | tnis matter, why, then, did it tender its thanks to Mr. P i 
ers Ti vantage of the hist r a can wages and then | jis polar attainment? Nor did it stop at a vote of than! 
retarning (0 Cele COUNtT) with thelr earnings, ee Ol | by the same resolution it granted him a pension at $6.00) : 
aispls & an American citizen who fives and rears +15 | annum for the remainder of his life, and by other govern 
y In Ame — and de fel is the flag " ms ae nalf milli | action he has been paid many thousand dollars out of the | : 
W a fen ” ee a oe See aoe ” 7 reais Treasury during his various leaves of absence from thi 
pid selaggeeggei lat sabes Bs vin tgs a d in oe it a a or a | service, much of which time was spent in polar explor: 
, ine a mi lion a1 d a a railre a : : oe |} This enormous sum, the thanks of Congress for his pol: 
reduced to a lower level; Reser Go we want to see ae <= | tainment, and the pension gramted kim was an admissio 
their method of living and take up their abode in freight cars, | 4) implied acknowledgment on the part of the Congress 
using the clay banks for ovens. Already in the mass the wage | jnterest in, and jurisdiction over, the polar efforts and : 
env get less out of a country’s prosperity than anybody : 


| 

CISe \nd if it be treason to listen to the voice of the Farmers’ 
I the Daughters of Liberty, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Central Federated Union, the International Associa 
tion of Machinists, the Central Labor Union of Lincoln in the 
State which I in part represent, the railway employees, the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union, the retail clerks, the teamsters, and 
other labor organizations, then I am guilty, but my conscience is 
clear and my reasoning satisfied; besides I know that men who 
want to cheapen labor and cheapen the mode of living will have 
their side of the case presented. 





[ am for the bill, and shall cast my vote to pass it over the } 
resident’s veto, for it is onlv asking the peop who come to 
our shores to attain a standard that we by legislation are 


our own pe ple to accept. 


North Pole Controversy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. FIELDS, 


OF KENTUCKY 
In tue House or Representative: 


" 
Wonday, February 8, 1915 


Mr. FI) DS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I desire to submit a few brief ob- 
servations, together with a letter from Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
to the Congress of the United States and certain other data 
bearing upon the polar controversy between Dr. Cook and Civil 
engineer Robert E. Peary, both of whom claim to have reached 
the North Pole, and I trust that same, especially the letter of 
Dr. Cook, may reeeive the careful attention of the membership 
of the House. 

L desire to say first that I am not prompted by personal in- 
terest in Dr. Cook or by unkind feelings toward Mr. Peary to 
speak upon this subject. I have only the slightest acquaintance 
with the former and have never met the latter. I therefore 


disclaim any personal interest in the controversy or personal 
ref nee for either gentleman. I am, however, interested in 
eceing each of these gentlemen receive fair treatment and a 
square deal at the hands of the American Congress and the 
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ments or controversies of American citizens. 

It can not be argued in either justice or sincerity th 
Peary should receive the special favors of Congress f 
polar attainment because he happened to be fortunate « 
to be in the United States Navy. First, no man would 4d 


contend that a naval officer should be given special advant 


} over a private citizen in a civil pursuit which was not a 


of his official duty, and, second, the recommendation of 


. . . . { 
Secretary of the Navy on the resolution which acknow 
Mr. Peary’s claim for Arctic explorations recommends t! 
is not entitled to such recognition for naval services, but t! 
him solely upon his claim as a private citizen for Arct 
plorations. I submit copy of the report of the Secretary 
Navy, just referred to, which reads as follows: _ 
NAVY DEPARTMEN1 
Washington, February 10 © 
To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
ITouse of Representatives. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The receipt is acknowledged of your 
of the 8th instant, inclosing a bill (H. R. 19971) providing 
appointment of Commander Robert E. Peary a rear admiral 
Navy as an additional number in grade, and placing him upon t I ] 
tired list, and requesting for the committee the views and recoi ( 
tions of the department thereon. | 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that Robert Edwin 
entered the naval service of the United States as a civil engin \ 
October 26, 1881, and has been an officer of the Navy cort 
since that date, performing the duties required of a civil M 
under orders from the Navy Department, except when on leave M 


During his service in the Navy Civil Engineer Peary has been 
leave of absence abroad as follows: 

April 6, 1886, leave abroad, 8 months. 

October 31, 1887, leave abroad, 12 months. 

February 24, 1891, leave abroad, 18 months. 

November 21, 1892, leave abroad, 38 years, I 

May 2, 1896, leave abroad, 6 months. M 

May 25, 1897, leave abroad, 5 months. 

September 9, 1903, leave abroad, 3 years. 

April 9, 1907, leave abroad, 8 years. 

The unexpired portion of this last leave was revoked on J } 
1908, and Civil Engineer Peary was ordered to report to the ¢ 
Geodetic Survey for duty in making tidal observations in Gra 
and Greenland. ( 

It would appear that the bill in question is framed for t 
of rewarding Civil Engineer Peary for having reached the Nort 
and while having successfully accomplished this self-imposed 
most commendable and reflects great credit not only upon ! 
also upon the entire Nation, his various exploring expeditions 
be regarded as having been conducted for a strictly military o 
purpose, and for this reason it seems inappropriate to confei 
a title for which his previous education, training, and service h 
fitted him. C 

It is therefore recommended that in the title of the bill and N 
fourth line thereof the word “commander” be changed t 


n 
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— | 
’ the latter being ie. Seaey's caren —— Senne me. | J. C. Green, associate member American Society of Civil En 
that instead, of appointing him a rear admiral and placing | gineers, Michigan Agricultural College, 1901. All five of these 
rank of rear admiral, and with the highest retired pay of that gentlemen are scientific experts from different parts of th 
ler existing law. ; , country, and four of them were not then and are not now 
Faithfully, yours, G. von L. MEYER. | quainted with Dr. Cook. Therefore if we accept the report of 
if one American citizen should receive congressional | the two scientific experts who computed the observations of 
tion for Arctic achievements, why should not another | Mr. Peary, we should also accept the report of the tive scientific 
in citizen receive the same recognition and the same | experts who computed the observations of Dr. Cook, and who 
; if he can establish to the satisfaction of Congress that | show by their computations that Cook reached the pol 
ined the same achievement, and attained it many months | Not only do the principles of justice demand that Dr. ¢ k 
to the date that Mr. Peary claims to have done so. Dr. be given a hearing and that this controversy be settled for all 
( announced to the world that he had reached the North | time, but our educational interests demand its settlement rhe 
’ »rior to the announcement of Mr. Peary that he had done | students of history of the present and future are entitled to have 
d was the first citizen of his own or any other country to | the controversy settled while the claimants are both living 
to have reached that long-sought goal. Dr. Cook says he | and each able to defend his case, so that they may not be mis 
vi stablish by expert testimony, if given an opportunity, his | led by history or left to guess at the facts. 
of priority in reaching the pole. He states that more than Then there is another reason why an investigation of this 
( tie explorers and scientific experts from different parts of | matter should be made by Congress. Congress has officially 
rid have recognized him as the discoverer of the pole, and | acknowledged that Mr. Peary reached the pole. I am informed 
it one Arctic explorer or scientific expert has disputed same | that it is now contended that he did not reach the pole, and 
entific grounds, and that he is in possession of documents | that it can be established that he did not if opportunity is given. 
- this acknowledgment; and these documents were written | I do not attempt to vouch for the truthfulness of that state 
the publication of the polar records of both himself and | ment or the soundness of the contention. But I do contend tha 
Peary, and most of them were written during the year 1914, | Congress was not indulging in child's play or idle formalities in 
f most careful study had been made of the reports of | its official recognition of Mr. Pearv’s claim that he reiched the 
mself and Peary. So, in view of the claim of Dr. Cook | pole. It was dealing with a question of both national and int 
ch and all Arctie explorers who have spoken on the con- | national interest and should be sure of the grounds upon which 
sy recognize him as the discoverer of the pole, it is, in| it based its action. I understand that it was stated by Miss 
tion, incumbent upon Congress to accord to him the same | Lilian FE. Kiel, former stenographer for Ha on’s Magazine 
ent that it accorded to Mr. Peary. It should give him an | before the Committee on Education of this House few days 
tunity to establish his claim of priority by giving him and | ago that the alleged Peary report of his trip to the pole was 
nesses a hearing before a committee of Congress; and if | not a product of his own brain, but was a product of the edi 
thorough hearing that committee is convinced that Dr. | torial staff of Hampton's Magazine. If this be true. it is suf 
( lid reach the pole, he should then receive national recog- | ficient to raise the question of doubt as to whether the report 
hrough the Congress of the United States, which would | was written on information and calculations received from Mr. 
tically establish his claim of priority, as there is no con- | Peary, or on information from some other source. It is there 
vy between Cook and Peary as to the date that each | fore the duty of Congress to inquire into the authenticity of 
to have reached the pole. He is an American citizen | the report on which it gave Peary recognition. If the charges 
as Peary, and should receive equal treatment at the | advanced by Miss Kiel are untrue, they are an injustice Mr 
‘the American Congress. Justice demands that he be | Peary and the editorial staff and the magazine referred to. and 
la hearing by the same Congress that gave Peary recog- | their truthfulness should be immediately challenged and dis 
and a just public sentiment will sooner or later force | proved by Mr. Peary and all o‘her parties concerned. If they 
hearing; and it is my contention that it should not be | are true, Mr. Peary and his staff have done an injustice to both 
|, but should be granted while the expert witnesses who | the Congress and the public by leaving this matter open to so 
iliar with the data and the facts and who are capable | much doubt. As a basis of my reference to the charges of Mi 
ng upon same and giving competent testimony are ob- | Kiel before the Committee on Education of the House of Ri pre 
And in this connection I make the contention that the | sentatives, I here submit copy of an affidavit by her containing 
of expert computations on the observations of both | practically the same charges above referred to, which reads as 
( il Peary is in favor of Cook. As a basis of Peary’s | follows: 
this regard I submit copy of a letter of Hon. O. H. Titt- | WaSsHID D. « July 1, 1 
Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which | a m it cite . nee a “ 
ene | lile employed as editori yrapher | ampt Magaz it 
me DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, | fell to my lot to take the st ntitled * The d f the N th 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SuRVEY, | Pole,” which ran in Hampton's 1910. This story was p 1 ove 
Waengien, Marek 4, wt. | oe Seen a eee © Eee, wae ictated te we by 8 — 
M N. Norton | Elsa Barket and of it Mr. Vea rot ot one word I st d in 
Narvard A venue, Chicago. Ill boat eit = oa tide Ghee npn a — 
s In reply to your letter of February 28, 1914, I have to inform | " iin in the vear = ml of this same en 
t you can obtain information in regard to observations, ete., of | editorial staff manufactured and dictated to ' = ; 
| Peary on his trip to the far north in his book called “ Peary’s | fo. th, press to which I was commanded to sign 1 as k 
| find a statement of the testimony of Hugh C. Mitchell, one o ri La FL ghobine ed d in + les i os 2 o _— 
f iputers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who worked up Reeds. Sede iS ole kate " bis eg : s 
| rvations, on pages 135-142 of the hearings before the rhis faked “ statement ee aca ‘ nf 
( on Naval Affairs, subcommittee on private bills, dated March | ®2Ppeared simultaneously with the issu f Hampton's Ma ine 1 
copy of which can probably be obtained by writing to the | January, 1911, which contained the first instalment of what was known 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, | #8," Pr. ‘ 0k's OV eee Ee eer a eee Dr. ( had O. Kk." e 
\ ton, D. C. | galley proofs, I helped to insert ce tin insanit d mnfes n 
” mputations of Peary’s work were made by Messrs. Hugh C. Se a Sateen ela t ; 7 sce . 
nd Charles R. Duvall, who were employed for the purpose by | , +#e @vove Is a Voluntary > iY ce os . ‘ 
M These computations were, therefore, not made officially by justice without the knowledge of Dr. Fredet a ¥ EK 
sanaie oF ee oak “ue ts dete a ae | Ciry OF WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, ss 
Respectfully, | Subscribed and sworn to before 1 this Ist day of July, 1914 
O. Ti. TrvTTM ANN, Superintendent. [SEAL. ] E. C. OWEN, Notary P 
ill be noted from the above letter that the observations of I maintain that if the charges made by Miss Niel are untrue, 
M iry were computed by only two gentlemen who were con- | Mr. Peary and those implicated with him by these charges can 
with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but who were not | not afford to sit idly by and let them go unnoticed or unchal 
officially in their computations of Peary’s observations | lenged. And if the charges of Miss Wiel are not refuted or met 
re paid for same by Mr. Peary himself. I do not ques- | by a satisfactory explanation, the Congress and the country 
e integrity of these gentlemen or the correctness of their | must admit that a mistake was made by giving Mr. Peary econ- 
tutions of Peary’s observations, but in connection with | gressional recognition for his polar achievements, the report in 
report I wish to call attention to the fact that the obser- | question being a part of the basis upon which they gave such 
; of Dr. Cook were computed by Mr. Clark Brown, asso- | recognition. And, further still, Dr. Cook is heralding charges 
inember of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and | against Mr. Peary from one end of the United States to th 
brown’s computations were approved by David R. Lee, | other, so grave in character that they are inflaming the pub 
gineer, B. S., Cornell University, 1889, also a member | mind to such an extent that the public is contending that inas 
\merican Society of Civil Engineers; J. M. Taylor, M. E., | much as Congress has impliedly acknowledged its jurisdiction 
: I University, 1888; E. G. Raynor, civil engineer, B. S., | over this matter by its recognition of the Arctic e ients of 
York University, 1903; R. C. Holt, civil engineer; and | Mr. Peary, it is now incumbent upon Congress to make a full 
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est tion of tl aims of Dr. Cook and the | [Editorial comment from the Evening Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa . 
O2 4¢ 
MM Peary, charging the latter with <3, 1914.] 
wds, to discredit and destroy him | Whatever els¢ Dr. Cook may be right or wrong about, he is 1 
ee ar: ; ; : eked tainly right about the efforts that are being made to suppres 
( ) | ! (Peary s) polar Claim, upon which his contentions over the North Pole discovery. . 
ion recognition » Evening Tribune is in receipt of a mass of printed matt 
] that 3 } h CK 3 ent from no acknowledged source, that in the pr 
{ thi I p l Ol j ee :. > lal } : ’ .; . I 
1 . i 2 c nt W 'eKS of labor and hundreds of dollars xpen 
hae J . ur 7 tion that naturally suggests itself is why such ; 
i | Ir. Peary. I would not ma a contention d now ( idered necessary to discredit the doctor, and 
e of pre tating fi i outroversy between | financially inte ted enough to go to the expense? 
n under d n. but I do co nd that Con- | - 
, . . , | 
i t; n tt ] thd ane ii l give a full and | WaAs XGTON. D. C.. Ja 
¢ to both claimants and their witnesses. If the} To Dr. Freprrick A. Cook, 
ges are tru the count should k y it, and Cook's | Vew York City. 
; tP ‘ 1 come t ‘ If. « the other rk Dr. Co KT thank you very much for your kind | 
ce ’ ad ana the Congress. | re you that I have never varied in the belief that you 
‘ tHe CC y oe 1 pa aan eet ’eny | Engineer Peary reached the pole. After reading the pub 
{ lr. Peary - ld Know It. | counts daily and critically of both claimants, I was forced to 
| { i l ‘y nol ( ss which | clusion from their striking similarity that each of you was 
1 lb nermit the | witne s of the other's success. 7 af 
: 2 , Mee eee oe Without collusion it would have been impossible to hav 
) ( to further proceed without notice. It | accounts so similar, and yet in view of the ungracious controy 
| , tention that the controversy should | has occurred since, that view (collusion) would be impossible to 
} hat | Had rioht And in the hope that it 1 v lead While I have never believed that either of you got within a ; 
: ; ; ae re ee = ee eee ; of the pole, I have steadfastly held that both got as near th¢ 
l { I ntrod wing re 1 | was possible to ascertain, considering the imperfections of t! 
I t Cc 1 t ments used and the personal errors of individuals under cir 
) ' ‘ } ! so adverse to absolute accuracy. 
ne t North Pole. Again, I have been broad enough in my views to believe tl 
_ : ; : ’ was room enough at the pole for two, and never narrow ¢ 
! Nution is practically identical with section 2 of the | pelieve that only one man a there. 
re ending the thanks of Congress to Mr. Peary, and | I believe that both are entitled to the honor of the achiey 
] ‘ s *71 * } 1 Terv rulv vours 
s! d be passed by Congress it will automatically settle | Very truly, yours, Ww. 
question of priority of discovery in favor of Dr. Cook. I as Tee 
troduce this resolution in the hope that it may lead to a full , ‘ ; hes 
: ; . » and final iment of seal as " INDORSEMENTS OF LETTER BY ADMIRAL SCHLEY, JANUARY 7 
| ring al proper ane Hoa settiemel ot ne questior ceon- a . . 
| rh t hould by t] te t] 7 1 that ee ee eee 
troversy e eontroversyvy shouk e settied, oO ne en 1a . . 1% ; 
nt 4 : Saas F ; ; = : I agree with Admiral Schley and have drawn my conclusict P 
f ¢ s claim of discovery of the North Pole and his charges | }jke reasoning. ' 
Peary are untrue, the country should know it and his Mavricr 


ign of assault upon Peary should cease. On the other 
f an establish his claim that he reached the North 
Pole, as he says he can, and as the great number of Arctic 





explore cientists say he can, he should not only be 
I the Congress and the country as the discoverer 
of 1 Pole, but should be commended by the world 
for tl fearless, and untiring fight which he has waged 
1 it 
I l the data snbmitted herewith copy of the contract 
} 


0 Mr. Peary and the New York Times, which was printed 
in the ‘Times on September 11, 1809. I also include copies of 
numerous letters from Aretic explorers and scientific experts 
to which I invite special attention; and I desire to say here 
that I have seen all the original letters from which these 
copies are made. I submit all this, together with Dr. Cook’s 
tter to the Congress of the United States to which I have 
reviously referred, for the information of the membership 
f the THouse And I insist that in view of the preponderance 
of evidence in favor of the claim of priority at the North Pole 
by Dr. Cook, and his request for and persistent efforts to 
«ure a hearing before Congress, the same body that heard 
Mr. Peary, a hearing should be granted to Cook. 

The data above referred to are submitted in the following 


‘TRACT WITH PEARY AS PULLISHED IN NEW YORK TIMES 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1909. 
NEw YorK TIMES, 
New York City, July 6, 1908. 

: f { ] vith acknowledge the receipt of the sum of 
$4,000 from the New York Times on behalf of itself and associates. 
it is understood that in making this advance the Times does not 
assume any responsibility for or any connection with the expedition 


1erTey 














‘ \ | I it to embark, and which has for its purpose the 
finding of t North Pole. (he money is advanced to me as a loan 
t e re 1 to the New York Times and its associates out of the 
} ds of the news and literary rights resultin from this expe- 
‘ it being understood that if for any reason the expedition is 
loned before ll of 1908 the money is to be refunded to the 

If t is successtul and the pole is discovered I 
to use ever ns in my power to rea ivilization and wire 

the Time y of the discovery over my own signature 
e Tir S sole rights to the news of the discovery, and 
is to have the exclusive right of its publication in all parts of the 
\ id My nderstanding is that the Times, its part, agrees to 
l { the news both in Europe and America, and to give to me 
u nt it receives, efter deducting costs of cables, tolls, 

} 


and its associates will pay me what they consider 
an nt for the use of the material in their own publi- 








< j : Ss i raised the $4,000 is to repaid, and 
I: free to sell the magazine and book rights to my t advantage, 

it i understood, however, that should the news rts by any 
p ty 1 realize the sum of $4,000, any deficit will be reimbursed 
1 | lime rom tl rine and book rights. 

Should tl not be successful in finding the pole, but 
should mply explorations in the Far North, the Times is | 

ot the news, magazine, and book rights of 
{ ex is they may go toward the liquidation of that 
« iI 
Yours, very truly, R. E. PEanry. 





(Maurice Connell, connected with United States Weather Bu 
member of the Greely Arctic Expedition.) 


COPY OF INSCRIPTION ON BACK OF PHOTOGRAPH PRESENTED TO 
BY DR. J. G. KNOWLTON, SURGEON TO THE “ NEPTUNE,” SCOT1 
TION. 

For Dr. Frederick A. Cook, the first man at the North P 
may say, the only one up to date. 
From his friend, 
Dr. J. G. KNOWU1 
Surgeon to Steamer “Neptune,” Scott Exrpe 
JaNuary 19, 1914. 


COPY OF BNDORSEMENT ON SCTILEY LETTER. 
PorT ARTHUR, ¢ 
I am of the same opinion as Admiral W. S. Schley, that 
A. Cook was the first to reach the North Pole. 
JOHN FE. NEwsom 
(Ten years in the 


COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON ADMIRAL SCHLEY’S LETTER TO DR 
After careful consideration of Rear Admiral Schley’s Arct 
Dr. Cook, I don’t hesitate to indorse every word the admiral s 

doctor, 
JOHN Byers WI! 
Commodore Commanding National Naval Vetcrans, U. S 


On a copy of the late Rear Admiral W. S. Schley’s letter of 
ment to Dr. Cook, Capt. J. E. Bernier wrote as follows: 
This is my opinion. 





J. E. Bernt 
Leader of Various Official Canadian Arctic Pax; 
CANADA, January 19, 1914. 
COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 


I indorse fully the foregoing letter of Rear Admiral W. &. & 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of date January 7, 1911, so far as i 
Dr. Cook’s achievement. 

| MIDDLETON SM 

| Observer and Naturalist, Point Barrow | 

| —= 

| 

COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 

| This is the way I have always looked at it. 

SAMUEL J. ENTR! 

Second in Command of the Peary LPzpedit 

| MarcH 13, 1914. 

| es 

| COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHULEY LETTER. 

APRIL 22 

' 


+ 


My Drar Dr. CooK: I indorsed these sentiments at the t 
were first expressed, and have discovered no reasons in the it 
years to change my opinion. 
| Sincerely, SAMUEL P. ORTH, 
Proféssor of Political Economy, Cornell University, Ne wy 
Member of the “Miranda” Arctic Eapeditt 


+ 

























































































COPY OF IXDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
New York City, January 23, 1914. 
ninion of Admiral Schley is my belief regarding the rival | 
Epwitn S. Brooke, Jr., 
Crocker Land Expedition, 191%. | 


a | 


( ess of the United States (presented through — —): 
American citizen, I ask Congress to act upon the Poindexter 
ition 144, which was introduced April 30, 1914, or any 
may have been introduced later, to the end that we Ameri- 
have the right to say that an American was the first to reach 
phical spot known as the North Vole, for which statement at 
nut time ne authority exists. 
tion of who discovered the North Pole is in doubt in the 
iny people the world over. It is a question that should be 
d settled right; and it would seem that now is the fitting 
lo it, while both claimants are alive, and evidence, such as 
vailable. 
ple in Europe, and multitudes in the United States, are 
convinced that Dr. Frederick A, Cook was the first man to 
north latitude, 
passes and citizens of this country read the story of the 
if the pole as told by Dr. Cook in his book entitled, ‘* My 
nt of the Pole,” or listen to him personally as he tells his 
es from the lecture platform, it is borne in upon them that 
en a great injustice done, and that the popular belief that 
is the discoverer of the North Pole is erroneous, 
mind, the chief proof that an explorer can give of what he 
to have accomplished is to be found in his account or narrative. 
that to ring true and to tally with such facts as we know. 
n his book, “ My Attainment of the Pole,’ gives us a story 
ring true, and his claim that he was the first of all men to 
North Pole is, I think, proven beyond question. The story of 
st and of the wonderful journey over the ice floes with his 
» companions is most convincing. 
rd of observations by sextant for latitude made by Dr. Cook 
id, I believe, as possible to be taken under such adyerse con 
must prevail in the vicinity of the pole. The novel idea of 
s position by accurate and painstaking observations of 
for a period of 24 hours while at the pole was a happy 





, ; ; 

i d such results as he got would obtain nowhere else but at 
South Poles. 

: further proof be needed, it is to be found in the reports 

i! Rk. EB. Peary in his book, entitled the “ North Pole,” written 





after Dr. Cook’s statements had been made public. In this 
ary, writing of his journey to the pole, describes in detail 
onditions of ice, water, and sky that Dr. Cook found the 
also where Dr. Cook saw land to the west, first between 
uurth and eighty-fifth parallels of north latitude, and later 
rged island between the eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth par- 
ry, too far east to possibly see these lands, yet found the 
n the floes caused by the obstruction of those lands to the 
rift of the ice. He also, in one case at least, reported animal 
z that land could not be too far away. 
ire probably but few people who doubt that R. FE. Peary 
the pole in 1909; but if so, how are we to aecount for his 
n of that journey, tallying so completely with that previously 
e public by Dr. Cook, unless we admit that Dr. Cook must 
the same journey the year before, as he says he did? 
if us who know Dr. Cook, his simple word is sufficient; to 
not, his word should be as good as another's, 
that anyone who has had much experienee in the Arctic 
who is familiar with the narratives of both Dr. Cook and 
and who is honest and unprejudiced, must feel that the 
vering the North Pole belongs by right to Dr. Frederick 


itelv, it would seem that as a rule the press of this country 
tter than truth, and have been most ready to print 
and fraud as advanced by Peary and his followers, 
imns have been closed to Dr. Cook when he has wished 

es and present his own claims. 
United States, however, love truth and justice, and 
vould be peculiarly fitting for the Congress of the United 
vestigate this matter impartially and settle for all time 
ngs the honor of discovering the North Pole. I ask that 
ational honor, justice, and geographical and historical 








lly, Epwarp A, HAVEN, 
Master Mariner. 
licer in navigating handling ships in Arctic i 
last voyage as first er with the Ziegler pol ‘ 
1905. Also three years’ experience sledging and boat sail 
i rivers and coasts.) 
CAL., December 28, 191}. 
ATES REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 
154 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland, Cal., 
April 27, 191}. 
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I have from our mutual f1 
report on the Peary inve t 
G ! That mn ol 
ts taken utters easy 
I from the Congress Lav 
to receive it. 

I am angry with Peary s 
ing some glacialogical work 
have never received an answé 
that I brought back the i 
exist. That’s the only reason 

Do tell me, are t in y 
any glacialogical informatior 
theme, for instance, from } 
ing hard with it, as I have 
voyage across the northern Gr 
my book? If not, let me kno 
if you care for my photo I 

What definite information 
reached tl pole? Has he wi 

With my kindest regards 

Yours, faithfully 
Li r Arctic l 
Lictie Aaxrpeduit 
Dr. I A. CooK 

Dian St Mos ! 
ment of the Nort 

I've read it w grea 
as the winner of bl 1 
that I've always been one of 
days when the P ry gang hae 
Amor! ] iV had 
plore true chara 
ment is d 

Y i nol 
is more t can be 
hope i 1 are 
ing. 

ILoping Oo have the plea 
quaintanee, I g to remain, 
Sincerely, yours, 

Addi , Warberg, Sweden 

if 
Dr. F. A. C Chicago, Ill 

Drarn Docror it was i 
My Attainment of the Pole 

Please accept my since! 
assured I shall keep it as a 

Pole. 

I have sent a card in y 
Thanking you kindly one 
Yours, sincerely, 

Pr. S.—You will remembei 
Mass. I have sailed her f 

ican trade. 
To whom it may cone 

During a lune! n at the 
Wednesday, January 8, 191 
Dr. Frederick A. Coo} nd 
Cook, I have always ep 
rations on a int ny 
narrativ arefull 1 

1 con { { 

She 1 ) 

( ed 
BAL, J 
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By 1 Way 
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rike it in time, and you must remember that 
! lk ft vituperat 1 it tak tim 
t d ir in mind— 
d to th will rise ag 
! t vish a thorough vindica f your claim 
tfully and sincerely, 
P. J. A. CLEARY, 
Brigadier General, United Stat irmy, Retired. 
‘ Py INI I N ¥ I 
419 W r THIRT ‘TH STREET, 
Vew Yori ity, April 25, 191}. 
I in Dr. ¢ k ] ¢ reached the North Pole, as I have been 
{ | [ elped im to prepare in ft lonely winter 
‘ I have always } wn him for a man 
d Civ Engineer Peary, I could point out more 
} word; therefore I don’t believe in 
l ! Pear 
I f the history and only read the | 
Dr, ¢ k and ¢ Engineer Peary, I would be 
t ed the | ; 
RUDOLPH FRANKE. 
I I y UNIVI ITY OBSERVATORY, 
I Y-FIFTH AND CALIFORNIA STREETS, 
Omaha, Nebr., August 11, 191}. 
t oe MAN, of New York 
o t espectfully ask your honor to use your 
ing Congre investigate Dr. Cook’s claims as to the 
North VP 
I hat Cong ould take up his case, as it did that 
\ and t t 2 Cook himself should ask for such a 
it e is 1 ifraid of submitting his data to the 
tit 
\\ I am personally convinced of the many advantages and even 
( ity of this investigation, my name does not in any way 
lici sanction of the Creighton University. 
| tfully, yours, 
WILLIAM F, RIGGE. 
ALBANY, January 27, 1915. 
I A. CooK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Do m: Tam very glad to learn that Congress is now investi- 
tit t he ubject of pcelar exploration, with special reference to the 
overy of tl North Pole. There has never been a doubt in my 
1 that y * book, ‘“* My Attainment of the Pole,’ is a true account of 
t fully and bravely accomplished by yourself, and I hope 
| © that the proposed inquiry will establish your claim to prior- 
i t achievement, With kind regards and best wishes, 
\ ly, yours, 
TARLETON H. BEAN. 
(1) ra Il. Bean. fish culturist, State of New York: member of 
\ of Al ica; member of Arctic expeditions to Alaska, 
1 S80 
1007 CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC BUILDING, 
San Irancisco, June 12, 191}. 
] i Ro I 
| g Si Replying to your favor of April 15 asking for my opinion 
ny the j ible attainment of the pole by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
1 only lggest that opinions are usually valueless thiags unless 
n justifiable reasonings I inclose herewith such reasonings 
Dir. ¢ k's polar work as I have been able to arrive at, to- 
vith h matters as go to form the basis of these reasonings. 
I n not eve that anyone familiar with Arctic work, or even 
ently familiar with Arctie history to appreciate the worth of 
it they 1 1, can read with an unprejudiced mind Dr. Frederick A. 
My ainment of the Pole’ and not be impressed with the vivid 
1 listic character of the wonderful story or fail to be impressed | 
nt ‘ the fidelity, and the quiet, determined courage of | 
: I do not beli any man sufficiently clever to construct 
y as it is written without first having had the experience. 
. \ 
ANDREW J. STONE. 
And y. St tray d explorer; | sale over almost | 
f A ib-Aretic America; Iiged the extreme 
t t it hn ent > WIDTEPr. ) 
PRATT, Ka { t 11, 191}. 
rk. Cc. Rost 
] Ve I it, W f 4 
S I \ ilw t t that both Dr. Cook and Peary 
it pole ¢ got wit 1 reas distar of it, and I have 
il { derstand why Cook has not been able to get a 
t p ( imittees nd societies t pa upon his 
! entitled t ich a hearing 
Very tru yours, L. L. DYcneE 
! E rt of various Peary and Cook Arctic expeditions ; 
logy and curator of birds and 1als since 1900, U a 
Kansas; has made 23 er ntific expeditions and hunted all 
\ rica from Me xico to aska, including Greenland and the 
OMAHA, NEBR., January 4, 1915. 
Er Cc. Rost 
I } fon dD. OR 
lear Sir: I have manuscript of many hundred pages for a book 
d “Ha ihe North Pole Been Discovered?” It is ready for 
tion If it is published, I shall be pleased to send you a copy. 
youd dispute that Peary never went to. the pole and never 
to vo thers I prove it by Peary himself I show also that 


rap ‘of truthful evidence indi ae that Cook did not | the wars of all 
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Il 


\\ 
\ 


go there. I review all that I know has been written, includi: 

action of the National Geographic Society and the testimony at \\ 

ington in Peary’s behalf ; 
Yours, very truly, Tnos. F 

(Thomas F. Hall, traveler, mariner, expert on comparatiy 
literature.) 

IrHaca, N, Y., April 21, 
Mr. E. C. Rost, Chicago, Ill. 

My Drar Sir: Regarding my opinion about the discoverer 
North Pole, I have never changed my mind regarding this f; 
morning I received notice that Dr, Cook had reached this ima 
spot known as the North Pole, nor, a few days following, that 
had also reached this spot. I sincerely believe both of these men 
been there. 

I have for a number of years been a close student of 1 
“Arctic,” and I have had the pleasure of being in the field wit! 
of these men. I have read every article that has come un: 
observation. I have talked with scientific men regarding the 
each, from a scientific point of view, and the more I read and 
on each side convinces me that both succeeded. I have als 
with Admiral Schley on this subject and can indorse his | 





hope the controversy will come to an end, As 


‘there is honor enough for two.” 
Very truly, yours, Lt. Hi 
ERIE, Pa., June 24, 
E. C. Rost, the New Ebbitt, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: From my own personal knowledge of Dr, Cook I 
the doctor as an unusually competent leader, equal to the 
emergency. He is the epitome of honor and sincerity. 

Let the impartial limelight of a congressional investi: 
turned onto the North Pole controversy. 

The period of Arctic darkness is long and trying, but w!} 
light appears it also is long and much more satisfying. Thi 
are trying to block this investigation know full well why t 
more comfortable in the dark, 


Sincerely, yours, 
(Ralph L. Shainwald, jr., 


RALPH L. 
explorer of Arctic Alaska.) 


ONIO, 


COLUMBUS, December 


Mr. E. C. Rost, Washington, D. C. 


SHAINWAI 


DEAR Sir: In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I yw 
that in the summer of 1894 I accompanied Dr. Frederick A. 
Greenland in the ill-fated Miranda, and had abundant ocensi 
serve his straightforward ond honest character and his grent 
fulness in times of peril. When our ship was injured upon t! 
the courage and skill which he showed in venturing 100 miles 
ward along the rugged coast of Greenland in a small boat 


relief prepared me for believing that he could accomplish: 
enterprise that was within reach of human effort. When, t! 
report of reaching the pole came, my only doubt as to wheth« 
really reached the pole related to the difficulty of making ax 


an 





servations under the conditions in which he was placed. 3 
Peary’s detailed report appeared it was evident that eit! 


had been to the same place or that Peary had copied Cook's n« 
an interview which I had with Admiral Schley, a year or tw 
his death, he expressed to me his perfect confidence in Dr. Co 


esty and ability to make observations, since he knew that I) 
took great pains to perfect himself in handling instruments 1. 
last Arctic tour. 

Trusting that the truth in this whole matter may come out 


Very truly, yours, 
G. Fr 
The Ice 
State 


(Prof. G. Frederick Wright 
Arctic traveler; president of 
torical Society.) 


(author of 
the Ohio 


As 


Archrolo 


e of Ar 
gical 





Congress of the United States: 

route to the North Pole will be an 
By virtue of the pioneer efforts of Ameri 
legitimate claim upon certain lands and resources of 
This claim will go by default until national recog 
to the work of Arctic explorers. It would seem, 


To the 

The discoveries en 
generations, 
have a 
north. 
given 





set ft 


tEDERICK W! 


in expl 





therefor 


a Federal duty to determine the validity of the work of polar ex 


In the Hydrographic Office the money 




















of the sores is wa 


Admiral Schle 


the publication of polar maps which record false da The fa 
these maps is an insult to other nations, and a Aan to the 
future generations, for the school histories copy such false stat 
because they are sent out under the guaranty of the stamp 
United States Government. Is it not our duty to see that sch 
dren are taught verified geography, when the honor of the £ 
prestige of the Nation are at stake? The answer to this quest 
pels a determination of the status of the discoveries en rout 
pole 
; Engineer Peary has been paid from the Navy nearly $100, 
official services never rendered. He is now drawing a favor 
annually, not for any duty ever performed in the Navy, but 
tue of appreciation of his polar efforts. The bill gives Teal 
yearly, but denies to him the credit of his claimed discov: 
p This denial for the credit of polar priority was 
justice to my earlier polar attainment. There is, howevé 
gressional record to show that any examination has ever 
to determine the status of my demands for the claim of p 
— the North Pole. This Federal half action upon the 
Engineer Peary and absolute indifference to my work is an 
Peary; it is injustice to myself. It is an inexcusable s: 
national prestige. Either Peary is the discoverer of the N 
and deserves full credit, or I am the discoverer of the pole 
serve national recognition—or the $100,000 paid to Peary s 
returned to the National Treasury. For if my case is \ 
issue, how is Peary’s? For the Secretary of the Navy 
that VPeary’s financial advantage is not due to his services 
United States Navy. 

The work of exploration and discovery has always been 
mate field * conquest. More territory and more material ! 
have been pl aced under the flags of nations by explorers that 


ages. The present war in Europe, like m 
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_ is due mostly to overreaching for spheres of influence. | of my journey ft ) t 
s now at war have placed millions of liv illions of | the last 460 
t au f s i , to win for their d idants pre It ji rt i 
prizes. peaceabl; thically and honestly secured by ¢ car 1 irift west 
very all cost Nevertheless, the pat I Sour nd \ 
I compelled to beg for mere subsister i total « d di 
the unknown, and returning, stripped « ing t 1 \ 
ive gone, usually, to the 3 under a blanket of abus the 460 
who has killed a thousand is lauded to the zenith of | by tl pf longest jo 
¢ his lifetime, but he wl vers a new continent is I the | st | 
1 only a hundred years after bis soul wanders over the dead Engit r yr, and 
‘futur 5 lin ( ( 
| goes to fight because he expects a reward; no explorer | S40 
h r tropical , the l tortures oO fami I i t tir 
se he expect . But when all is over, he does | | \ ithou 
record of brother appreciation will be made. rhe | dis n, th t 
wi its acquisition territory and new sources, bas | 1 3a | ) 
100 years and yet nearly every explorer has gone to Now, as to that | GO 3 V 
h the sting of inj i instead of the flower of timely At the \y I 
T , t 
t during the ne of the men who claim to have | ired 1 t 
Pole, my ls have insisted that there > a re i 
t ation of the stati f the respective claim gO th at this tir It 
very of the pole is not a personal matter. TI { 
( )00,000 people guarantees justice to the call of I I ! 
the truth of history tl | be taught in the 1 satisf 1 j 
tions In proof of demand for Federal : In ¢ ; a 
offe: a documental demand petitions, 1 
nd nearly 100,000 Am IDO 
to a general impression, never has been an | eoyered nd wes a I 
n relative merit an investigation of t We rr 1 
if the question of prior of the discovery of the Nort 4 ©1, 1 . 
n appointed by University of n did! gitions t! 
I ry ecxamination of a part of my data, 3e lane I j 
I ry a commission appointed by the N raphi deny my v 
i preliminary examinati f par But On Sep 1 1908 
» Invest tion wa vy wa ft 1 tlatior t Danish No ( 
ons, S i va ns, V taken alo d I | ( ’ N | " 
te proof. Ios] Ss « \ I 
rs record is his final offi rrative The he p \ ' , ‘ 
disconnected tield notes his observations Unlike "Sy 1 WwW 
1 more favored regions, the traveler, with snow for a In the third mes I 
' for a pillow, with cold fingers, chattering teeth, and an | Ryrean of Po! Rese i 
kin, makes only brief notes. rhese notes only serve as | prof. Geo I 


kind of shorthand tabulation of daily events. Such nota “OT 1 t North Pol A 1 
rs are not understandable, and yet in the end of 1909, nortl 








sty preliminary investigation was made, there was no other En route from Greet id i 1 
, The completed record was not ready until later. The | poesults of my jo ey to tl \ 
' tion was therefore premature and incomplete And fut Herald on Septet 1 \\ ‘ 


expert opinion, the most important proof of this work, | turned ever to the New York I 
expressed in the last few years. ‘ t \ n 1 ‘ 





are now pending in Congress, all aimed to adjust the | , on \ ! 1 
. r discovery and exploration. if the P iy ( 
: S. J. Res. 144) was introduced by Senator MiLes PON rhe brief an mina wh . 
Washington lished in the New Yorl i ld 
Representative CHARLES B. Smiru, of New York (H. J. | pp pointed Edwin Swift B i 
‘ Not i i 1 I I $2 
Rep itative CHarLes B. SMITH, of my s it i 
} ‘ { ‘ ‘ 
t a il impression, there a ‘ ; 
it can a la es a : ; 
$ ort Lerefol 7 
polar discovery at ‘ 
J the preced nee of 4 t l 1 





e been severe and long-continued « 
’ 
























t discovery, and since nearly a rec I note : m 
f laymen (not geographers), who pay a certai: im ‘ . ’ 
privilege of membership, there is no recognized yzraphi ¢ \\ 
n be regarded as a scientific i tl nse oO i : . 
Z mm such as geologic and biol : ; | 
Inivers ru the explorer’s ) cted 1 . 
( vernment mn Pp : 
k d and fi y t slow ee . 
s the pioneer’ ientifie data, ee a 
ld verification of later travelers : 
t scientif expel V » bav t 7 : 
s specialists along similar lines of endeavor. ; 
y six years since the double annour lent of the 4 , ack 
North Pole. Both records have been under the mier ty ae a 
I E ,|R rt J ry I t 
ve ] i 1 t W 
ior mer : ee 
’ a \ : { 
1 I will O! et 
; te I nuts 
rah ( 
l aed t oWw i a 
' la whi 
Wi ‘ } ‘ 
f is due to 1 
n l \ 1 til i I l 
i for which f , I 
bu a littie ex l 
sai t } 
m the North Pole. t $10,000 t 
d an expedition to re: t ; 
nded a permanent u h d men ‘al ; 
I is my sole civi 1 com] During the | in Chicag ew LOT! ' 
t tl followed sledges were built, » equipment was | PD ic irit of 0 ‘ 
we trained for the lat sledge journey nt, f ' 
r re n women, and lren extended ie | 
t th shly equip the polar sled train. iS the - 
19) my expedition started for the pole, na hi 
I over and among the lands discovered by 
~ rd f | | \ 
- the supporting parties returned. I had vith a 
. inions for the last dash two young Eskimos, Ah- ply In § 
ook We were then approximately 60 miles north Iw 
s in an air line 460 miles from the pole. To this | prove a pt! . 
has ever denied my progress northward. The only point ' equaled n ‘ 

















































































































































mission, certain reserved spheres of influence, and therefore my work 


as unethical, unscientific, and should not receive official recognition 
Among other things in the same letter I was charged with taking 
e supplies, using his people, following in | route. These 

au ‘ is wn by later developments, were absolutely false. 
The letter ended by the following statement: 


if Iv. Cook returns and claims to have reached the pole, he should 


mpelled to prove it 
I two years during my absence and before any claim was made, 
me to the editorial desks of a thousand papers at regular inter- 


| material in which my prospective efforts were belittled, 
i Peary’s next move was to be the only official campaign for the 
ind most remarkable of all, this press al carried reports 
‘ Peary actual work when no communication had been received from 
t lar regions All of this and more is brought out in Chapter 
Attainment of the Vole It is furthermore verified 
rt J. Usher, quoted by Hon. Louris FirzHEeNnry in the CONGRES- 
Recorp December 23, 1914: 
Mr. Usher has also furnished the following letter: 
*** NOVEMBER 23, 1914. 
‘My own observations lead me to believe more and more firmly 
that any unfavorable statement against Dr. Cook from encyclopedias, 
schoolbooks can be traced back to some slanderous and 
nveritied newspaper story All such statements would simmer down 





to which could be labeled *“* Hampton’s slanders,” ete Proof of 
e falsity of these various statements is found outside of Dr. Cook’s 
( ! tatements.,’ ”’ 
( Post in its issue of November 26, 1914, published the 
it letter from Mr. Usher: 
| { Editor of the Post 
Why does your inspired headline writer refer to Dr. Frederick 
Cook a Old Doe Cook” 7 
Cook was born in 1865. He is a bona fide M. D. and a member 
\merican Medical Association, as its latest directory attests. 
t| term is used as derogatory, it is well to remember that no 


i dy has ever disproved his claim of having reached the 
Pole in 1908 and of having climbed to the top of Mount Mc- 
I \ n 1906 
uts diserediting Dr. Cook can always be traced to cumulated 
‘ statements made without reference to facts and originally 
instances, by a press bureau whose sole purpose 
Cook’s good name. 


1, in most 
\ to destroy Di 
toBERT J. USHER, 
{ssistant Reference Librarian John Crerar Library. 
I pre propaganda will be referred to later. Here I wish to 
d that my report of the discovery of the physical condition about 


| in April, 1908, as published on September 2, 1909, in the New 

\ Ilerald. is the first information we have of the boreal center. 
Iingineer Peary, with his widely heralded expedition, left the shores 
of United States one year later He therefore left civilization 
t three months after I had reached the pole. The question of 


t ished by the fixed dates of departur The question, 


one of dates, but did either polar claimant 


{ e, now at ec is not 


+} 
the pole? 
In the bill which retired Peary on a pension of $6,000 per year 
( s ha ed tl Peary reached the pole on April 6, 1909, 
it his claim of being the only polar victor was denied by Congress in 





minating from the pension bill the words “ discovery of the pole,’ 
It would seem in the Hg this Federal record that Peary’s claim for 
wnition is closed, but the question of credit for priority is open. 








This p of the polar conquest in the interest of national prestige 

1 to giv in official record for the benefit of our school children is 

t ughly summed up by the Hon. Louts FirzHenry (See CONGRES- 
an, Recorp of Dec. 23. 1914.) 


ORT 
ingineer Peary’s first report, wherein he gave his observations of the 
physieal conditions about the pole, was issued about a week later than 
teas In it he denied my suecess. If therefore he unconsciously and 
nwillingly preves the validity of my claim, he is a witness of double 
\ 


various 





An examination of Peary’s publications will prove con- 

clusively that his report is a scientific parallel of mine. This was first 

noted by the late Rear Admiral W. S. Schley and later substantiated by 
researches of practically all Arctie explorers. 

Chis comparative study of the data by which Peary proves my posi- 
tion step by step is really remarkable, more especially when it is re- 
membered that Peary is on record as saying that “ Dr. Cook has 
handed the world a gold brick.” 

Iiv a careful seareh through the published official records Mr. E. C, 
Rost has plotted this parallel scientific data. This is verified by 8S. J. 
Entrikin, Ralph J. Shainwald, Maurice Connell, L. C. Bement, Capt. 
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dential ea n, for, as is well known, in this polar dispute the press 
orld was sufliciently interested to copy the concocted 
r of red-ink venders 
Vit vy mont! after my expedition had departed for the 
Aret n 1907, there was a meeting of the Peary tie C in New 
At this meeting there was a vigorous discussion of my actfon tn 
the pole. Previous to this all of my work of exploration was 
d recognition by Mr, Peary and his cooperators. In proof | 
the ] Peary publications; als tatements by Hon. 
I, OHA IONAL RECORD, January 1915. Sut there- 
iclon wa over all my work. Previously I had been a 
1 now I ival ; forthwith a press campaign was 
d that w tle m ttempt to outdistance the chronic 
fl ecker of t 
As an outecon tin f-appointed Pole Ice Trust, 
pret ling phil nl rd is a letter sent 
to t Internatio 1 of h at Brussels, Belgium. 
It fell to t t letter and veri the signature of Robert FE. 
j I ds fe 1 cop v“ ised on the ground that 
‘ 1 ! len given. 
At a \ f KK Ss ium in November of 1912, 
it discuss ¢ of the polar conquest, 
| e+e J I the sec International Bureau of 
I | | luced this letter, and then said: “ This letter is 
ontroversy When y understand this you will 
t entire p campaign which followed.” The American 
al was present and can verify the transactions at that 
' 1 
y I can remember, the letter officially charged that Dr. 
Cook \ en route to the pole without having sought a license, without 
ority from any accredited organization From which was _ in- 
f d that IT was an insurgent amor explorers, piercin without per 


caracaasitst pa = re 

| 

| Edward A. Haven, Dr. Middleton Smith, and other Arctic exp! 

(Hon. FRANK T. O’HAIR, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2311, Jar 
915.) : 


A careful stuiy of this relief chart (Fred High, The Case 
Cook) of comparative polar data by Rost proves the statement 
late Rear Admiral Schley that 

| Success,”’ or that he who came second copied the first reports. 
| On this chart it will be noted that Peary’s report confirmed 
| every important scientific detail. My account of the physical 
tions about the pole did not fit any previous theory. Peary’s 
in substance was a —— of mine. Peary denied my success ani 
that he was the only one who had reached the pole. If he thi 
| unconsciously proves my case, he is a witness of double valu 
|; existence of the lands which I have reported are proven by PP 
| description of land-divided ice farther east and by other similar » 
| data, and thus my position is absolutely established to and hey. 
| eighty eighth parallel, and Peary’s position to within 100 miles , 
pole is proven by a similar comparison. 
This leaves only about 100 miles of the disputed 460 
| verify. 
absence of land and life; a sea of highly colored moving ice, eo 
of large, smooth ice fields. Here and elsewhere I have reported 
| thermometric records, tidal action on the pack, physical conditi 
the sea ice. These and all the minutest detail down to the psy 
of the men with me are confirmed by parallel statements bj 
in his official narrative. F 
report was in reality a scientific duplicate of mine, and that 
parallel material my position was verified and proven. In th 
| of 1909, at the time when it was popular to belittle and ridi 
work, Schley said his judgment was made upon his knowledge of 
conditions; that he had gone over both accounts carefully. ar 
it would take more than an academic lever to change his mind. 
|; a year later, Admiral Schley placed himself on record by the f 
| ing letter: . 

1826 I Sti 
Washington, D. C., 





January 7% 
DEAR Dr. Cook: I thank you very much for your kind lett 
I assure you that I have never varied in the belief that you a: 
Engineer Deary reached the pole. After reading the published ; 
daily and critically of both claimants I was foreed to the co 
from their striking similarity that each of you was the eyewitn 
other’s success. 

Without collusion it would have been impossible to have 
accounts so similar, and yet, in view of the ungracious con 
that has occurred since, that view (collusion) would be impo 
imagine, 

While I have never believed that cither of you got to within 
point of the pole, I have steadfastly held that beth got as m 
goal as was possible to ascertain, considering the imperfections 
instruments used, and the personal errors of individuals unde 
stances so adverse to absolute accuracy. 

Again, I have been broad enough in my views to believe that 
} Was room enough at the pole for two, and never narrow et 
| 
| 





| believe that only one man got there. 

I believe that both are entitled to the honor of achievement 

Yours, very truly, 
W. S. Scn 

This letter was sent out by the Associated Press on Jann 
|} 1911. When Henry Gannett, one of Veary’s experts, read this 
papers, he phoned Admiral Schley and asked if he had writt 
Admiral Schley answered, “Yes; what is the matter with it 
| it a good letter?” 
More than 50 other Arctic explorers and scientific experts hay 
| in private letters or published statements expressed a similar 
| This, with the detailed records as published in my narrati 
| original documents and photographs, I offer as proof to sul 
my claim as being the first to reach the North Pole. 
| And, as further proof, let us note that my opponents do not 
on the merits of polar exploration, but by a series of side issu 
as the distorted news reports on the Mount McKinley ascent, t 
| low journal “ confessions,” the false reports of the Danish 
|} and a dozen other press explosions. I am ready to go before 
mittee acting for the United States Government to present t 
scientific results of my polar effort, and also to meet one and 
the insinuations aimed to undermine the sincerity of my work 

To be able to present an unbiased expert opinion of the obser 
to determine geographic location taken en route to the pole Mr. 
Brown, of Albany, N. Y., has reported as follows: 





RECALCULATIONS AND VERIFICATIONS OF NAUTICAL OBSERVAI 


[By Clark Brown, of Albany, N. Y.] 
Though Dr. Cook has never claimed absolute accuracy fer 


servations, they are found to be at least as accurate and more 
than those of Mr. Peary. In fairness to Mr. Peary and those 

| pronounced in his favor solely upon the nautical data, Dr. 
insisted that his observations be given the same test as was 

| Peary’s data by the congressional investigators. 

After having seen and studied Dr. Cook’s original field pape: 
which his most important observations were calculated, and af 
ing seen his day-by-day log book as written in duplicate while 
Arctic, I compared the original notes and data with the published 
ments, and I have reached the following conclusions from thi 
| source : 

The following extracts from Dr. Cook's book My Attain 
the Pole and the connecting explanatory notes supply the 4d 
and are illustrated by the diagram. (Diagram of polar observat 
Clark Brown.) 
| “Our course when arriving at the pole,’ says Dr. Cook, 
| 288 and 289, ‘as near as it was possible to determine was on thi 
|} seventh meridian. The day was April 21, 1908. It was local! 
The sun was 11° 55’ above the magnetic northern horizon. My s 
a dark, purple-blue streak, with ill-defined edges, measured ) 
length. The tent pole, marked as a measuring stick, was pus 
the snow, leaving 6 feet above the surface. This gave a sha 
feet long. ‘ 

“Several sextant observations gave a latitude a few second 
| 90°, which, because of unknown refraction and uncertain accu! 
time. was placed at 90°, Other observations on the next da) 
similar results, although we shifted camp 4 miles toward the ma 
} south.” 








Rear Admiral W. S. Schley was one of the first to note that I 


‘each is the eyewitness of the ot 


mils 
Over this last 100 miles and at the pole I have report 
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oa 






















































































( nage 5753 we find a transcript of his log book from which w 
t on April 20 he set his course for the ninety-seventh meridian, 
on April 21, 1908, he traveled from 1 a. m. to 9 a. m., covering 
Having made camp, he slept in the tent a short time; and 
ifter the observations at noon, from which he figured his position 
titude 89° 59’ 45”, he advanced 14” (shown in manuscript as 
14—), and pitched the tent. made a snow house, and prepared 
rounds of observations. During the time occupied in taking 
bservations he moved camp 4 miles magnetic south. This 
of position is spoken of on pages 289, 296, 302, and On 
1 he says: 
P ‘k, or six hours after our arrival at local noon, I arose, 
he igloo, and took a double set of observations. Returning, 
figuring, laid down on my bag, and at 10 o'clock, or four 
iter, leaving Ah-we-lah to guard the camp and dogs, E-tuk-i- 
i me to make a tent camp about 4 miles to the magnetic 
object was to have a slightly different position for subse- 
rvations. 


ing our tent, bags, and camp equipment 


rs 
Yio. 





i?) 
( 


My 


on a sled we pushed 


the ice field, crossed a narrow lead of sheeted young ice, and 
on to another field which seemed to have much greater dimen 
We erected the tent, not quite two hours later, in time for a 
ht observation. ‘These sextant readings of the sun’s altitude 


ntinued for the next 24 
t! observations herein 
follows : 
in’s true central altitude at the pole April 21 and 22, 


hours.’ 


mentioned are found grouped on 


page 


1908: 


iccessive observations taken every six hours. Each observa- 
t is reduced for an instrumental error of —2’; for semidiameter 
refractions and parallax, —9’. The seven reductions are 


for 
ted from sextant readings, generally of an upper and lower limb. 
| Taken from Dr. Cook's field notes. ] 
{April 21, 1908.] 


ty-seventh meridian local time, 12 o'clock (noon), 11° 54’ 40’, 
mp, 6 Dp. m., 32° G8 10”. 
N 1 camp 4 miles magnetic 
South, 12 o’clock (midnight), 12° 3’ 50”, 
[April 22, 1908.] 






k a. m 
o'clock noon, 12 

S lock p. m., 12° 18’ 

\ ve o'clock midnight, 

perature, 41. 


12° 9° 30”. 

14’ 20’ 
40°’, 
in” 3 16°*. 
Barometer, 30.05, 





w, 274 feet (of 6-foot pole). 
t » observations on page 302 I have computed the mean post- 
, pole. The data from the Nautical Almanac required in 
H x the observations are the sun’s declination and the hourly 
Greenwich apparent noon as follows: 
. Declina- Hourls 
908 . 
190 tion change 
~ ’ ’ , 
 VbebsRESSAetRhORe Nace sndaheeeadeaneeen 11 48 57.5 50. 96 
VeaaVesedsttadabeeevatasetsaceveesasueneis 12 914.9 10. 47 
ans 12 29 20.4 | 49. 46 
| 
plotted the relative positions of the three camps in the imme 
inity of the pole, I gave each a name. ‘The first tent camp is 
Stop 1.” The snow igloo is called “Camp Ah-we-lah’s Far- 


fhe extreme tent is called “ E-tuk-i-shook’s Farthest.” 
reducing each observation separately, I plot the approximate 


f each observation in its relation to the sun and the observer's 


the notation Obs. 1, Q 1, and P 1 is used to show the post- 
he observer and the sun at the time of the observation, and 
tion of the pole is indicated by the first observation. The same 


numbered consecutively, is used for the subsequent observa 


an position of P 1, P 3, P 5, and P 7 gives the accepted posi- 


the pole in one direction, while P 2, P 4, and P 6 locate it the 
vy. From this mean result the meridian and parallels are 
| have used the character “Q” to represent the sun and have 


nute are equal to a mile, to follow the practice of the United 
Navy. The finished drawing and the table of nn hav 
rified by a number of experienced engineers, who have appended 





tures and have given their colleges and degrees. 

e allowances must be made for error by refraction and 
Cook's observations prove that in his march between camps 
1, 1908, and again on April 23, he was within a fraction of 


t North 
d the pole, 


Pole, and that at his last camp he was 


about a 
lonal proof of the reasonable correctness of Dr. Cook's ob 
Is brought out in a study of the variation of the compass 
to the pole. (Map of Magnetic Variation in the North Polar 
Compiled by Clark Brown, Albany, N. Y.) 
CLARK Brown, Albany, N. Y. 
is been much idle speculation in the press about “ records and 
explorer’s doings. The proof and record of a voyage of 


e the assembled data of the official reports, which are usually 
ook form. Upon the records there presented an ex- 

dged by future generations. 
t | lication of my complete report in book form in 1911, 


ot, to my knowledge, been published in English or any other 
ndicated before, a single authentic paper or document or 








1 denies my polar attainment on scientific grounds. On the 
l, m a historical standpoint the validity of my work is 
I the insinuations against it are invalidated by many pub 
Foremost among these is the book from the pen of the ge« 
torian, Edwin Swift Balch. entitled **‘ The North Pole and 


Land,” Campion & Co., Vhiladelphia. 
red High, in his “ Case of Dr. Cook,” 
ns of Balch as follows: 

taking up Balch’s unbiased analysis of the evidence of th 





summarizes the scientific 














1" discovery, it shoukl be remembered that the work of Ad- 
’ s in the Antarctic came under the unfair criticism of rival 
's, as did Dr. Cook's journey to the pole. For more than 50 

name of Wilkes was taken from the map. Balch analyzed 


99 
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this injustice, 
critics, in 


tralian expedi 














lis \ \W I 
against the onslaught of Sir ¢ I M 
7 study of the pola ntroy \ B 
similar way It is difficult to give an 
conclusions: 
* Balch strongly emphasi t t t t Tr. ¢ 


anything on which to base his des 





of 83.20° north latitude; and : De. < k 
those later given by Peary on a 
be no doubt that Dr, Cook's journey wa 
march across was first executed 
‘The reason for this is that these stater 
but Cook's own observations, for ¢ k st ] 





south Greenland, before Peary ed 
land, and therefore everything that Cook st 











immediately after his arrival in EI I 
observed or experienced himself 

*‘ Cook’s original narrativ tands 1 it \ 
and most vital proof of ¢ k's Vv ind y 
unnoticed 

“There are three points in pa lat hi 
is the account of the land sighted in 8$4.20° n 
Bradley Land. The second is 1 glacial land ice 
third is the account of the discovery of the Nort 
tion of the ice at the North Vole. 

‘Cook's first great discovery, the writer hold 
named after his friend and | ker rhe land, ¢ | 
crevasse in it, making it appear like two 
starting at S4.20° nortl Veary made no ! { 
§3.20° north But he corroborated Cook a it Tt 
ing in 310 fathems a little low 86° north B&B 
on Peary’s own map 

“* The second discovery of Cook's is the gla 


to 87° north—S8S 
was observed by 
‘But the most 
mind of Mr 
Cook reported vas leet « 
adds: ‘If that description of the ! ole is a 
it by Cook, first of all men, on the it i 
discoverer of the North Vole.’ 

* But not only was the ice at the I 
Was * purpl in the story of ¢ k, a 


the 





snow thers t 
again borne out by Pea 
*“* Purple snow,’ says the writ is lingu 
attempt to suggest with words what Frank W 
with paints in his superb pictures of the polar 
says, ‘the use of the word “ purple” 1 Lr. ¢ k, 
artist, proves that he has the eye of the im, 
he is an extremely accurate observer of his surrour 
“That Cook's description is accurate is, in th 








to by VDeary Peary corroborates Cook a tely 
the North Vole; and Cook is corroborated 1’ 
Peary saw but by what he did If there was an 
Arctic, between the North Pole and 87.47 t 
of purple snows,’ st tl id slipper | ( 
the interve 1 ret ical miles t d 
eary f f n and f1 
Ss st impor tat 
t Is xami I 
compared word \ 1 1 t 
ts. it on « 




















for until Cook Lv 1 the Ar 
and the North : told t 1 the f 
sal whethe in t t are t ( va ] l 

t ft i n | t it 

Sr 

But Cool st ] } t lad 
nd finally that at the N | 
over into s rth ice nd Ve i ¢ | 

a | k W and t 
] 1 ( k } \N nd t y , 
k } v, ( had t N 
i ] >) l it 
nee f Lor f \ 
} f £ 
oO R é t f e ¢ 
t ! l in t ] 
n 1’ ni Mi n N 
‘ f e lar ‘ y 
Cook been justly spi ned i wrong 
ufficie 
‘* Gradually,’ sa Raschin voices fro 
take up Dr. Cook's e in his favor, and the 
the attainment of the North Vol s now 
accepted.’ 

Among many other Fur I 
Aust in the Deutsel Rundschau fiir Geo 
1913-14, makes out a clear case for Dr. ¢ k 
evidence for and against the polar clai 
co! n 

if ¢ k had ished f 

port (his book) i is f 
fearful overwit f 1908 
de 1 dl 
! : o 
] kw $ ve t 
part a hv 1 } 4 
a vad | nd t 1 
did it id \ i 
‘ J ad } ‘ 
T nd I 
; By tA f 





er “ ail 1 
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When Engir Peary, reporting his work year later than mine, 
i that | id “‘nailed the Stars and Stripes to the pole” in a 
1 1 I wired Peary my congratulations and said there 
! nd honor enough at the pole for two. His reply 
ttitude was the famous “ gold-brick’’ message: “ Dr. 
d the public a gold brick,” and thereafter Peary made 
witn , judge, and jury in a case where Peary was to derive 
! I t \ll of this is now newspaper history, but a brief review 
ft ff the polar controversy is IMkely to be placed under the 
men who aim to determine the justice of both polar claims. 
in ‘gold-brick’”’ message Peary chose to force a press 
n te mny success and to proclaim himself as the sole polar 
1% aimed to be retired as a rear admiral on a pension o 
6.000 pr ( This ambit Wi granted, but Congress rejected 
m f priority by eliminating from the pension bill the words 
of the rh of course. was done because of my 
rh The ng iphical et forced under dip 
e t ca have also 1 him the title of 
By n ve of the Am in Government and 
] in aut i Peary is tt fore denied the 
f | ! ‘di \ r of the p ; igh his claim 
i lh d The evasive in | 1 the Peary 
thi tatement, and the CoNnGnri L Recorp giv 
l’ederal verd 
! ti! of ti in nse newspapel mtrov it seemed to 
to bring the question to a focus by submitting to some 
body for decision Such an institution, however, does 

t x Prey explorers had been rated |} the slow process 
1 digest nd assimi i of the facts offered, but it 
t that ar lemic exami n must meet the demands. 

’ first mitted his case to a commission appointed b 
| Nation (eo | Societ of Washington, D. C. This is a 
| nofficia ition, in which anybody is admitted as a 
1a raphet upon payment of $2 per year It is, further 

f 1 known that thi i was financially interested in Peary 
{ he extent of $25,000, and some of its favored members were the 

nts of valua f and trophies Common decency would 
demand that an organization with a monetary interest and whos¢ 
had re illecitimate favors would withdraw as a jury, 
little investigation will show that such ethical justi does not 

en he realm of the National Geographic Society 

I ciety did fully and freely indorse Peary as the discoverer 

t North Pole,” and its action was indorsed without independent 
‘ I ition by other American cieties However, a year later in 
Con the same men who acted as a commission of experts for the 
: ciety unwillingly admitted that from a nautical standpoint 
there was in Peary's proofs no positive proof ; 

My data were sent to a commission appointed by the University of 
Copenhagen. The Danes reported that the material presented was in- 
complete This statement, howev did not carry the interpretation 
that the pole had not been reached. The Danes have never said, as 
they have been quoted by the press, that I did not reach the pole; quite 
the contrary the University of Copenhagen conferred the degree of 
doctor of philosophy and the Royal Danish Geographical Society gave 
a gold medal, both in recognition of the merits of the polar effort. 

This early examination was based mostly upon the nautical calcu 
lations for position, and both verdicts when analyzed : e the version 
that in h observations there was no positive proof. ie Washington 
jury ventured an opinion. The Danes refused to give an opinion, but 
showed their belief in my success by conferring honorary degrees. 

if the unfair interpretation of the respective verdicts by the news- 
papers following an admiral-making propaganda that precipitated the 
turbulent air of distrust which previously rested over the entire polar 
‘ vement All thi however, has now been cleared by the final 
word of 50 of the foremost polar explorers and scientific experts. 

In so far as they were able to judge from all the data presented in 
t} final books of both claimants, the following experts have given it 
as thelr opinion that I reached the pole: 

Rear Admiral W. 8S. Schley, United States Navy, commander of the 
Greely relief expedition 

Capt. Otto Sverdrup, discoverer of the land over which Dr, Cook’s 
route was forced av 

Capt. J. E. Bernier, commanding the Canadian Arctic expedition 

Prof. G. Frederick i author of The Ice Age of North Ameri 

Brig. Gen. P. J. A. C retired. 

Prof. W. H. Brewe1 16 years president of the Arctic Club of 





Pay of the Weyprecht-Payer expedition. 
Dyche, member of various Peary and Cook expeditions, 


ver 


ee 


Mi Edwin 8. Brooke, jr., of the Crocker Land expedition 

Mr. Mam Connell, of the Greely expedition and the United States 
Weatl Bure 1 

I f. San 1’. Orth, Cornell University, Miranda expedition. 


Mr. Samuel J. 
Dr. Mid 
Capt. O. ¢ 


Entrikin, cond in command, Peary expedition, 1894. 
Smith, Point Barrow expedition. 


mlet, United States Army, Arctic Revenue Service. 





Capt bk A. Haven, of the Zi ler ex} edition. 

Prof. Otto B hin, president of the Geographical Institute of the 
Berlin Universi 

Dr. A. Wedemeyer, of the German imperial marine department. 

Mr. Andrew J. Stone, explorer of the north coast of America. 




















Dr. Dillon Wi: ‘e, Labrador explorer, 

Mr. Edwin Swift Balch, author of The North Pole and Bradley Land 

«‘apt. Ejnar Mikkelsen, leader of expeditions to Bering Sea and east 
G nland 

‘ t. R. Bergendahl, Fiala-Ziegler expedition 

( nmodor John Byers Wirt, commanding naval veterans, United 
Sta Navy. 

llopkinson Smith, author, artist, traveler 

‘ t ar Menander, B. S. Osbon, and Thomas F. Hall 

Messrs. Ilenry Biederbeck, Frederick B. Wright, F. F. Taylor, Ralph 
HM, Cairi Theodor Lerner, M. Van Rysselberg J. Knowles Hare. 
Charles EK. Rilliet, Homer Rogers, R. C. Bates, I. C. Rost, L. C. Bement, 
‘ rence Wychoff, Alfred Church, Archibald Dickinson, Geor B. But- 
ind, Ralph Shainwald, Henry Johnson, Clark Brown, W. F. Armbruster 

n R. Bradicy, Harry Whitney, and Rudolph Vranke. 


rs. T. FP. Dedrick, H. J. Exbert, W. H A. Hi. and 


Sel wartz 
William F 
Ji 


Axtell, Cordier, 
Rigge, astronomer, Creighton University 
Leclercq and Prof. Georges Lecointe, secretary 
rnational Bureau of Polar Research; and others. 

Thus indorsed by practically all polar explorers, my attainment 
the pol nd my earlier work of discovery and exploration is further 





of the 
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established by the following honorary pledges of recognition (thesa 
are now in my p “session, the press reports to the contrary being 
true) 


By the King of Belgium, decorated as knight of the Order of Leopold 

By the University of Copenhagen, in conferring the degree Ph. 

jy the Royal Danish Geographical Society, presentation a gold 
medal. 

sy the Arctic Club of America, presentation of a gold medal, 

By the municipality of the city of Brussels, presentation of a ! 
medal. 

sy 
medal. 


of 


of 


the Royal Geographical Socicty of Belgium, presentation of a 


By the municipality of the city of New York, with the ceremony 
presenting the keys and offering the freedom of the city. 

By the physicians of Benton Harbor, Mich., presentation of a 
rN inl 
Medal 


Without denying Engineer Peary's 
m the opinion of three 
men acting for a ty 


uccess, I note that his case | 
of his official associates in Washington. ‘I 
financially interested 





ups . 
three men who 


socie 





h 
never seen a piece of polar ice—have given it as their opinion tha 
April 6, 1909 (about a year after my journey), Mr. Peary reached 
pole. By many this was accepted as a final verdict of experts 





eal but are such men dependable experts? Furthermore, the 
act that Peary was under a pension of $6,000 per year during the 
ation of the rival polar claims has foreed the tinal public opinior 
cary is officially accepted as the discoverer of the pole. No such in 





ice was intended by Congress, and this misinterpretation surely f 
he action to make my prior claims as discoverer of the North 1 
‘ederal issue. In the interest of fair play, we, in a democratic fo 
government, will not concede that a pension and a uniform decid 
question of national honor, 
In the above outline of my claim for recognition as discoverer 
é 


North 


nation 


ethods of 


I have dent m 


tried to indicate five indepen 
verifi i ; 


ion: 








First. An exami ion of the important data embodied in my ya 
reports which have been issued as public documents. rhese ar 
official records of the expedition. This I am ready to supplement 

ccessible field notes and photographs. 








Second. The comparative method of verification which was ind 
by Rear Admiral Schley, which has been plotted by Mr. E. C. Rk 
and also yerified by a number of Arctie explorers. 
Third. An examination and recalculation of the nautical observat 
for position as outlined by Clark Brown and verified by com) / 
experts 


i 

Fourth. The acute historic analysis and certification of certain 
and stages of progress as outlined by Edwin Swift Balch in his 
“The North Pole and Bradley Land 

Fifth. The expert opinion of the Arctic explorers of all nations. : 
ought to be supplemented by calling upon expert witnesses of | 
explorers and scientific men who specialize in this line of research 

If there is any other method of examination that it is thought 
portant to pursue, I am ready to offer all the assistance I can. All 
{ have ever asked for a fair hearing and a fair understanding 








is 









my main object in getting the data of my voyage of polar discover) 
exploration before Congress is to have a I ‘al record for f 
generations, which record will fortify our claims to new lands l 


valuable resources of the north 

In reply to the many insinuations against the 
efforts I ask the privilege to record that every 
rolled out of the Peary admiral-making camp. 
unkind to Peary. for to-day every side attack that he has forced « 
can be used with double force against Peary. It would seem th 
a sportsmanlike claim for national honor the scientific merits o 
work in question would be the sole test. I have answered all i 
last pages the book, ‘My Attainment of the Pole.” Peary 
to paint his anger and animosity in the flaring red ink of a press 
paign. In his book, ‘“‘ The North Vole,’ Peary ignores his pri 
desperate attempt to disprove my prior claim by the mere 





sincerity of my 
vehicle of doubt 
However, fate has l 


of 


Ass on 


that he is the “ discoverer,” and that no one else could reach thi 
without adopting the *‘ Peary system.” 

However, it is worthy of note that no one since has adopted 
“Peary system,” neither Amundsen, Scott, or MeMillan, and tl , 
best record of this ‘‘system” is less than one-third of the con 1 


distance covered by my system. Peary has spent about a million 
lars to build his system; mine has cost less than $10,000. An in 
gation of the comparative scientific results of the two system 
bring out some important lessons for future explorers. 

I do not ask that the floor of Congress be used to air a_ pe 
dispute. Indeed, I have always taken the ground that the cheap t 
of trying to bury the main issues by side attacks should not be dt i 
into a contest for national honor. If, however, this simple pr 
of proving my claim for the credit of priority in reaching the N 
Pole is to be rated by side issues, then I do ask for the common 









of a court of law wherein the credibility and self-interest of the ver 
of distrust be first examined, and, above all, I want the oppertun 
facing my accusers, 


Since the introduction in Congress of the various bills bear'ng 


the polar problem every Senator and Representatives has bee 
certain abusive letters and publicity material. On the desk, thet 
of every Congressman there is proof that this battle is to be f 


not upon the merits of the work, but upon the striking force of i) 
ations upon personal veracity. If this is to be the method of ex: 


tion, I am ready to open the back pages ef my past life and 
insist upon going into the minutest detail; but in such an event 


polar claimants should be judged by the same standard, and. f 
more, the men responsible for the campaign of doubt should f 
put under a similar test. 


As a prelude to this kind of examination I wish to record an 
of the admiral-making campaign, from which, I am ready to 
emanated every charge against my sineerity. This, it will be 
bered, was begun two years before my return from the north 

In the end of September, 1909, when the public wearied of I 
unsportsmanlike attitude, mostly because of his “ gold-brick *’ me: 
Peary wired Gen. Thomas Hubbard to meet him to direct a cal L 
against Dr. Cook. The editor of the New York Times was also 


moned. This part of the deal is a matter of public record in the 
of the day, but the doings behind closed doors that followed have 
been made public. Thereafter, however, with but one exception (1 i 
of Peary’s injustice about Benton Harbor, Mich.; documents pu 
of Benton Harbor November 18 to 24, 1918), Peary became a 0 


prisoner of Hubbard. The New York Times and its affiliated p . 
became the mouthpiece of a new campaign, best designated as 
admiral-making propaganda Herbert L. Bridgman, the self , 





















































































































11 valet of Hubbard, had previously wired Peary over the 
Herald wires to put a soft pedal on future “ gold-brick” 
Chereafter Gen. Hubbard became VDeary’s press agent 
in the dispenser of pro-Veary press fabrications. 
is known that Gen. Hubbard was the president and his under- 
ridgman, was secretary of the Pole Ice Trust, otherwise known 
Peary Arctic Club. The Pole Trust was changed to a Peary 
iu, and to prove the power of this bureau Bridgman 
Brown, of Albany, N. Y., that 
Peary through.” The millionaire press agent, Gen. 
elmore Browne, of 'Tacoma, that he would spend his last dollar 
Dr. Cook, and forthwith money began to pour into the melting 
| ir defamation Another tin soldier, the would-be United 
ator known in Tacoma as “Slippery Jim Ashton,” was en- 
a mysterious missison. Ashton had learned something in 
en for the Senate, and he added his slippery political meth- 
{ slime-dispensing Hubbard’s methods. On the day _ before 
k officially received me as the discoverer of the North Pole by 
the honor of the freedom of the city there appeared a press 
of false statements, like that which is concocted against 
te for office on the day before election. Gen. Ashton was the 
d vender of this. Gen. Hubbard was the instigator, and 
the profit sharer. In this full page of press material, by 
papers were made a party to the conspiracy, it was at- 
i to show that Mount McKinley had not been climbed by me as 
viously described. Gen. Hubbard next paid some $8,000 to 
Browne and others to gather anti-Cook reports bearing upon 
nt of Mount McKinley. These reports were recently sent to 
Congressmen with letters from Gen. Hubbard. If the exam- 
‘d aims to go further into this problem, I am ready to present 
iments. 
present I propose to support 
the following documents: 
official record of the expedition, “To the Top of the Conti 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
( ter 34 of “ My Attainment of the Pole,” 
. Co,, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
McKinley: Its Bearing 


New 
mes- 
and 


press 





1,000 


my first ascent of Mount Mce- 


third edition; Polar 


on the Polar Controversy,’ by 


Mount McKinley and Mountain Climbers’ Proofs,” by Edwin 


‘NK T. O’Hatr, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 22, 1915. 
proof of this vile press campaign, I offer an article by 
rd, The Philistine, “Article on Arctic explorers,” page 161. 
rt Hubbard says that he was on the editorial list of a pub- 
au, and since it is known that this bureau reaches 6,000,000 
y, the article in question, though not intended as 
id seem to be material proof of a very far-reaching 
a, and again I repeat it is, furthermore, this same 
a which is responsible for most of the polar distrust. 
r the black-hand efforts of the Mount McKinley attack, Gen, 
d his hirelings moved camp to the Hubbard Memorial Hall 
ton, D. C. Here Gen. Hubbard and his agent, Gilbert Gros- 
engaged in a get-rich-quick scheme which they call the Na- 
(ieographie Society. In return for the easy cash of $2 per year, 
makes a national geographer with equal facility of a street 
a diplomat; all who will pay the $2 get by post a highly 
ertificeate of membership. This certificate, for bald-faced dis- 
and deception, would put federally suppressed mining stocks to 
rhree hundred thousand people are thus deceived to become 
of this organization, which, with inconceivable vanity, calls 
National Geographic Society, referred to in the following reso- 


her 


press 


press 





or 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1915. 
Mr. Smirn of Maryland submitted the following resolution, which 
rred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and 
i to be printed: 
House resolution 709. 


‘ 


the National Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., a pri- 
nterprise, enjoys privileges granted by the Post Office Depart- 
nt which are not granted to other magazines, but which the Third 
ant Postmaster General, in a letter dated January 26, 1914, says 
is and is conceding to the National Geographic Society ; and 
this discrimination by the Post Office Department in favor of 
National Geographic Society means a loss of over $300,000 an- 
illy to the Post Office Department; and 
s since the National Geographic Society is not national (in the 
that it is not a bureau of nor connected with the National Gov- 
ent in any capacity whatsoever), is not geographic, is not sci- 
and is not a society, but is simply and solely a private pub- 
g house, no special privileges should be granted to it: There- 
} it 


ti 
l 


1 








VW 


That the Postmaster General explain to Congress why 
amounting to discrimination are granted to the private enter- 
wn as the National Geographic Society. 

i 






ry was separated from $25,000 to get in on the ground floor 
This 5,000, by the way, was the price paid for the privi- 
ting as a jury for Peary and Hubbard. The same Gen. Hub- 
admitted by ex-President Taft, requested the President to see 
rough on the admiral-making trail. All of this is recorded in 
‘ GRESSIONAL Recorp and elsewhere, if the examining board 
investigate the injustice of this kind of double-dealing, 

rt of this same campaign which is material just now 

n the various efforts by which Gen. Hubbard has tried to pre- 
ring on the bills now before Congress. First, Grosvenor 
uunds among the Congressmen lobbying for Peary and serv- 
Gen. Hubbard’s insinuations about the ascent of Mount Mc- 


‘Ds 









is re- 


is followed by personal letters with books 
ut Mount McKinley. 
je later a Philadelphia lawyer, by the name of Alexander, took 
‘lubbard burden by sending letters to Congressmen, accompanied 
Ineless and dateless press sheet. This press sheet is the dupli- 
in anonymous letter signed “ Veritas,” which previously was 
ver the country by some one. Again in this the Hubbard 
fabricated charges were sent out. 
tried of his task, and that congressional laundry now used by 
Oo have dirty national linen to wash—-the Congressional Infor- 
Bureau—was pressed into service. As is well known, 


to 


Congressmen, 











$350,000 had been subscribed | 
Hubbard, | 


scientific | 





a | 





ard easily annexed this society to the North Pole Trust. | 
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The spineless Alexander | 


since | 


} 


lobbying has bec: 












































me unhealthy, this I i d t 
Capitol gum shoers, and mai irriers ‘ 1d \ 
which former lobbyists were sent to jai \ this 
Hubbard's false statements about M« Mel 

Mount McKinley has no ti { 
but since it is the illegitimate t iH 
since it is the white hope of N I i 
ary, the National Geographic Society nce ¢ I 
gered his millions in raising this w 
angle it is a material subject for inv f 

It will be remembered when I r 1 and I 1 
speed of 15 miles per day, Gen. Hut ! | 
the crime of exceeding the polar d i \\ | 
reporting a speed that doubled mine, there was lead 
Pole Trust. 

\bout two months nald B. MeM 
ance of Veary's * ¢ ind \ nt 
Hubbard-Peary cam 

Again I insist, if r 
records, ethics, 1d mol I cept t I 
mv a users. 

As one of the interest 1 parties of n 1 
controversy I am bound to give vent to the t 
tice which has been snapped at m« t I 
the merits of my polar efforts I ar no t I 
claim to have placed my hat n the North 1 I 
placed my feet on the pin point of tl i 1 I 
ail a piece of bunting to a pole of froze ait tid t 

ed the Stars and Stripes first ] n 

claim that the merican eacle ha pl ] \ . 
the world’s top. I do not deny that t 
enough under those wings f ‘ ers 

My appeal to Congress and y fe \ 
personal, The polar regions have certain valua r 
Will be an important asset to fut ! it 
North Pole is in the center of a d& f I 1 » ¥ é 
scientific or commercial, ar I expl t 
The poles of the earth t 1 
from Washington than i tl l 
pin point of the pole, theref is not t t of xplo 

Our main object is to ] t! < t 
spots upon our charts by th topogl } ] 1 the ad 
lineation of seas, and above all to ring < ! | ct 
physical condition about tl top f t! S | 4 
very important to the people of all sections t eal | 
ample, our weather conditions are rot ent ly understanda 
we know the weather of Canada In Canada weathel 
until the storm-delivering centers about tl) i I 
same is true of geology, of biology, of rop \ ind 
branch of national science 

There is an interlinking of all the terrestrial conditi« and, f¢! 
fore, to know the globe as a whole there must ‘ 
spots on our maps. ‘To meet this demand t 
tion. This has been met by the recorded ri t f my attainment of 
the pole. It is certified by the expert opinion 4 
the Arctic explorers of all the world 

The polar regions will ‘at some time in tl near future becon 
valuable, and, therefore, it would seem to be t luty t \ 
guard the destiny of the State to tak m steps t I t t 
interests of American explorers, for in so doing our claim upon the 
future resources will be protected My appeal, therefore, is not : 
of selfish gain, but in the national Interest f t W I f l 
American explorers 

The time will come when ! ian life 1 to within 00 
miles of the pole To that point there dance of animal 
and plant life. The Arctic is not, as Is iy sed “ + 
blanketed with ice and snow rhe long ( 1 ak : 
daily growth to plant life. The best proof ilth of t N 
is the existence of a permanent land fauna, for s do not eat 
rocks and snowballs They must have food They do ha 1 
and they adapt themselves to the frigid environment In ] 
Edward Island some $16,000,000 have been made during the past 
four years breeding foxes. The same can be done with all the fur- 
bearing animals The farther north we go tl} cheaper the food, 
the better the fur. In furthering the interest of th / il ind v 
we will establish fur farming, which will give wealth nd « t 
to millions in the near future 

The Arctic Sea has in it more usable life than the Gulf of Mexico 
and there, by an international agreement, seal farming can | estab 
lished. 

There are many minerals in the far north, and mining difficulties 
are not greater than in Alaska, while transportation is easier and 
cheaper. 

Now, what has been done to secure these resources fi fut : 
Americans? Canada has quietly spent more than a n d ) 
file claims on everything reachable, becat r state n have 1 i 
that all lands sooner or later become 

The claim by right of discovery gives 1 th t ca n new 
lands, but that claims goes by default supplementar , 
taken. 

Why, may I ask, have we closed our « is a Na 1 tot a 
coveries of the American explorers? 

American fishermen have used Hudson Bay for 100 I v 
is the most wonderful inland sea of the vw ld I it ] i} 
feed millions during ages to follow Canada ha i tl door of 
Hudson Straits to our seamen Hlere is a } for imm it I 
justment. These pioneer fishermen were ex their rights cry 
tor protection 

American sail d tl it tl A 
before other natio up to tl fa \ 
proper protection f t 1ims W I ] of 
islands and a vali ] ( V l 
dreamed-of industri« I sé d t t 
best fur farms of the nti ] 
our statesmen to prot t the t 

Our forefathers, with a w 1 ! led t 
efforts of \dr 1 WwW in t I] 
continent and exp! ! i t l 
years later by 1 t l 
geographer, in t I I 
world, took An n I nd .\ ( 

Continent This w ! lor I 
this sacrifice of American | t ir ! 
has been silence in Washingt \\ ? 
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ian, Edwin Swift Balch, called a halt upon These people are well capable of making a living, Mr. Trevelyay 
ition insult (Antarctica, by Edwin Swift Balch), but | Says, yet if they remain at home they will only be able to make t 
present, although the discoveries of Wilkes have been verified | poorest of poor livings in the best of times, and when seasons are n 
the Australian expedition, no official action has been taken to} of the best, taxes must be raised and alms begged to keep them aliy 
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d tl onor of Antarctic pioneers. and so as the cheapest way of getting rid of them they are shipped 
t Arctic there is a long list of worthy achievement, which, with | away at public expense. ; 
' i] indifference, has been given official absent treatment. What is the reason of this? Why is it that people in themselves we!! 
A ie shermen have always been pioneers in the north; they | capable of making a living can not make a living for themselves 
I | harbors and boating and land facilities. They require some | their own country? Simply that the natural, equal, and inalien 
il ce to ¢ ‘ymine the position and extent of submarine banks, | rights of man, with which, as asserted by our Jeclaration of Ii 
require some enlightenment on the food and propagation of | pendence, these human being have been endowed by their Creator, 
lif Other nations here gave much assistance to their | denied them. The famine, the pauperism, the misgovernment 
explorers, but what have we done? turbulence of Ireland, the bitter wrongs which keep aglow the fir 
\ d yveries of Drs. Schwatka, Kane, Hays, and Besscll_are lost | Irish “sedition,” and the difficulties with regard to Ireland which | 
ooks under dusty shelve The v f Wellman, Baldwin, = English statesmen, all spring from what the National Assembly 
iala is lost in th ingracious controversy of rival newspaper | Hance, in 1789, declared to be the cause of all public misfortunes 
‘ corruptions of government—the contempt of human rights. The Iri<)) 
lid r’s work of discovery by Lieut. de Long, of Capt. | peasant is forced to starve, to beg, or to emigrate; he becomes, in 

] of G G and Engineer Peary, by which the United States | eyes of those who rule him, mere human garbage, to be shipped off and 

‘ 1 add hundreds of miles of seacost and thousands of square miles | dumped anywhere, because, like the English peasant, who, afte: 

‘ | wealth, is le d up in forgotten archives slave's life, dies a pauper’s death, his natural rights in his native 
North Po therefor of a long { are denied him; because his inalienable right to procure wealth by 
ements which should | ial recogni- | Own exertions and to retain it for his own uses fs refused him. : 

tiot nd protection by those who guard our honor and the he country from which these people are shipped—and the Gov 

ful ( ny of our heritage to the resource world. If in | ment-aided emigration is as nothing compared to the voluntary 

ars a controversy arose about the validity of the source of | gration—is abundantly capable of maintaining in comfort a very n 
discoveries, it would be difficult to prove up our claims, except | larger population than it has ever had. ‘There is no natural’ r 
the hient i bones and fox-emptied graves of those whose lives were | Why in it people themselves capable of making a living should s 
din the war with the ice world. want and starvation. ‘The reason that they do is simply that they 


In ' Aretie there are at least 5.000.000 square miles of territory | denied natural opportunities for the employment of their labor and t 








now in u upon W 1 animal farming, minit and other in- | the laws permit others to extort from them the proceeds of such 

; ty ; and will thrive in the vears to come. ‘There the high cost | 42S they are permitted to do. Of these people who are now being 
meat, the high cost of living can be reduced. In that great, lone | 4cross the Atlantic by the English Government and dumped on 

d there is elbow room for the millions now at war, wherein the only | Wharves with a few dollars in their pockets, there are probably 
1 it is to fertilize with human remains the soil that must sup- | of mature years who have not by their labor produced wealth e1 

rt future generations. not only to have supported them hitherto in a much higher degi 
Che lot of an Arctic explorer is not an easy one. If he succeeds he | comfort than that in which they have lived, but to have enabled t 

te Alanuted If he fails he is called a weakling. In either case he | to pay their own passage across the Atlantic, if they wanted to 
to oblivion under the snow of a cold and unappreciative world. and to have given them on landing here a capital sufficient for a 


In the better perspective of later generations communities engage in } fortable start. They are penniless only because they have been 











thy tle of body snatching to place his remains under domes that | tematically robbed from the day of their birth to the day they left 
represent millions of ars, to flatter the vanity of the community | native shores. : : ; 
hooste These same pioneers, during the lifetime of their declining | . A year ago I traveled through that part of Ireland from which i} 
\ been usually denied butter for their bread and honor for | Government-aided emigrants come. What surprises an America 
their cl ren. : | first, even in Connaught, is the apparent sparseness of population, { 
How much nobler would the world be if these same men had been | he wonders if this can indeed be that overpopulated Ireland of w 
given the glad hand of brotherly appreciation in some tangible, un- | he has heard so much. ‘There is plenty of good land, but on it 


forgetable way by the nations which profited by their conquests. I only fat beasts, and sheep so clean and white that you at first t ; ; 
ippeal not for myself, but for the whole family of pathfinders, past, | that they must be washed and combed every morning. Once thi 











present, and futur . for the determination of the validity of the polar | Was tilled and was populous, but now you will find only traces of ru i , 
lati is but a part of our duty to future posterity. hamlets, and here and there the miserable hut of a herd, who lives 
FREDERICK A. CooK way no Terra de} Fuegan could envy. For the ‘ owners” of this 
EbbMtt House. Washington, D. C who live in London and Paris, many of them never having seen 
j ary 9, 1915 a oo vee eer? estates, find cattle more profitable than men, and so the men have 


driven off. It is only when you reach the bog and the rocks, in 
eae and by the penee that yon find a dense population. I! 
Mm? : Y Nwine coratt they are crowded together on land on which nature never intended 
The Land Question Underlying Immigration. to. live. It is too poor for grazing, so the people who have been di 
from the better land are allowed to live upon it—as long as they 
their rent. If it were not tco pathetic, the patches they call 
would make you laugh. Originally the surface of the ground 
have been about as susceptible of cultivation as the surface of Bi 
way. But at the cost of enormous labor the small stones have 
picked off and piled up, though the great bowlders remain, so that 
impossible to use a plow; and the surface of the bog has been cut 
and manured by seaweed, brought from the shore on the backs of 
and women, till it can be made to grow something. 
For such patches of rock and bog—soil it could not be called 
by courtesy—which has been made to produce anything only by 1 
unremitting toil—these people are compelled to pay their absente: 
lords rents varying from a pound to four pounds per acre, and then 
must pay another rent for the seaweed which the surf of the 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of my vote | Atlantic throws upon the shore before they are permitted to take it 
against H » bill No. 6060 when it was offered for passage in | ™&nare, and another rent still for the bog from which they cut 
against ouse DU No. 6O0GU when it was offered for pas age | turf. As a matter of fact, these pcople have to pay more for th« | 
the House over the President’s veto, I desire to present in the | than they can get out of the land. They are really forced to pa 
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Recorp chapter 11 of my father’s work entitled “ Social Prob- merely for the use of the land and the use of the ocean but for the 
ck ie 1 i , | the air. Their rents are made up, and they manage to live in good t 
lus, as tollows: : . by the few shillings earned by the women, who knit socks as 
CHAPTER NI. carry their creels to and from the market or seashore; by the ear! 
HE LAND QUESTION BEHIND IMMIGRATION. of the men, who go over to England every year to work as harvest 
, or by remittances sent home by husbands or children who have 
This guif stream of humanity that is setting on our shores with | aged to get to America. In spite of their painful industry the po 
in sir volume is | respects worthy of more attention than we | of these people is appalling. In good times they just manage to 
give it. In many ways one of the most important phenomena of our | above the starvation line. In bad times, when a blight strikes 
time, it is one which forcibly brings to the mind the fact that we are | potatoes, they must eat seaweed or beg relief from the poor rat 
living under conditions which must soon begin t change. But} from the charitable contributions of the world. When so rich 
there is one part of the immigration coming to year which is | have a few chickens or a pig, they no more think of eating them 
peci suggestive. A number of large steamers of trans-Atlantic | Vanderbilt thinks of eating his $50,000 trotters. They are sold to 
nes calling, under contract with the British Government, at small | pay the rent. In the loughs you may see fat salmon swimming in 
ts on the west coast of Ireland, filling up wit n, women, and | the sea, but if every one of them were marked by nature with 
ildren, whose passages are paid by their Government d then, ferry scription, ‘“‘ Lord So-and-So, London, with the compliments of 
across the ean, are dumping them on t v ves of New | Almighty,” they could not be more out of the reach of these people 
and Boston a few dollars apiece in their pockets to begin | best shops to be found in the villages will have for stock a few | 
in the New World. of sugar and tea weighed out into ounce and half-ounce papers, 
Ch trength of a nation is in its men It is its peopl | flour, two or three red petticoats, a little coarse cloth, a few } 
intry great and strong, prod t 1 gi it flannel and a few of cotton, some buttons and thread, a little 
countries Yet here its a civi nd ¢ Goy tobacco, and perhaps a bottle or two of ie native” hid away 
38 S pe » di ground some distance from the capin, so that if the police do « 
ther cont 1 off N it the shopkeeper can not be put in jail. For the Queen must 1 
i ) are tl peo} the army must be supported, and the great distillers of Dubli 
r itey \ Belfast and Cork, who find such a comfortable monopoly in the ex 
t hous 1 I have churches to build and cathedrals to renovate. So poor B. 
mptation of a life gre ; r- | people, so little is there in their miserable cabins, that a subshel 
f accustomed, they are in their | last year superintended the eviction of near 100 families in oi 
\ t mong them there can testify, | declared that the effects of the whole lot were not worth £3. 
portant respects, a peculiar] But the landlords—ah, the landlords !—they live differently. 



















pe educ |} now and again in traveling through this country you come acr 
es that ial independence alone can give because | landlord's palatial home mansion, its magnificent grounds inclosed 
rtv to which they ndemned. Mr. Trevelyan, the chief | high walls. Pass inside these walls and it is almost like ent 
Ire} i s decl in the House of Commons that they | another world—wide stretches of rich velvety lawn, beds 
nd liv y, well capable of maki a | flowers, noble avenues of arching trees, and a spacious mal 
Govern! t of which he is a membi S shipping them | with every appointment of luxury, ith its great stables, kenn¢ 





| appurtenances of every kind. gut hes 
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h » places, the | e lar ith few exceptions, live in London } and the re fey t 1 ty 
( Paris, or pass part of year in the great cities and the rest in | the man wl gets t i i 
Switzerland or Italy or along the shores of the Mediterranean; and} lordism s¢ I 
nally one of them tak a trip over here to see our new country, niy because is 
it 1ignifice pportunities for vesting in wild lands which} matter of law, t 
W ible as English or Irish estates. They do not have} getting the l { ‘ t ! 
work ; es Cl out work on their part they | have in tl i 
to do to 1d ect galleries of the most able ; t 
! ! s fan books and give fabulous | for In Ir rd t 
I S of le, some keep studs. of racers and is | t st n 
y j t and some their mon in ways worse than } i In t Unite t 
1 I their agent business it is extort the rent from | pt ( 
} a do w luxuriously. it it all comes out of ! ! t th x 
earnings of just su¢ le are now being dumped on our] process to be gone throu wit t 
ves—out of their earni r vhat is sent them by relatives | noti ipon t relievir ! 
\merica, or vy chari S. : 1 Iw ) j 
is to maintain su Y robbery as this that Ireland is} and « 
f 1 with policemen an £ yies and informers, and a people Says the Mm ine’s ** Br lway | 
» might be an integra rf t British nation are made to that| “Judge Gedney tells 1 { the Ist 
1a ‘ulty, a we ind a danger. Economically, the Irish ss than 250 w t ’ di 
llords of no more than so Many great, ravenous, destructive | f t in des mat ! t 
packs of wolves, herds of wild elephants, or such dragons as } houses, and he has fully as much 
St. George is reported to have killed. They produce nothing; they only | of his judicial brethren Yr) ist of Ma 
‘ ume and destroy. And what they destroy is more even than what | field day of the year for su ! 
consume. For not merely is Ireland turned into a camp of military | beginning of every mont it t 1 ; 
and red-coated soldiery to hold down the people while they are | who fret about the minor mi rf 
d, but the wealth producers, stripped of capital by this robbery could be administered than an enfor la 
their earnings, and condemned by it to poverty and ignor¢ re mn such ions. Tl I 
to produce the wealth which they could and would produce did | Gedney sa} too, that in tl t 
get its full earnings and were wealth left to those who make it. | caused by 1 isfort thar y i ‘ d t \ 
ly true statesmanship would suggest that if anyone is to be shov- | felon on his hand, which kee hi 
out of a country, it should be those who merely consume and d | and all his effect n th \ it 
. not those who produce wealth. |} or his wife d ind ft d { 
it In h statesmen think otherwise. and these surplus Irish men} the owner, who is per ~ I 
| wome these ¢ aze Irish men and women and little children the rent, and serves him wit i 
is and garbage because the landlords of Ireland have no use for] A \ g t tt [3 
are shoveled out of their own country and dumped on our | telling how, in th \ B l’a 
\ . They have reached “ the land of the free and t home of the |} children were found one night huddled in a } 
just in time for the Fourth of July, when they may hear the} fa lished and almost i tol v i 
] laration of Independence, with its ringing assertion of inalienable | it of work, had tric to l and be sent 11 
s, read again in our annual national celebration. } un] l, their ! llord d ted thet 1 t 
Ilave they, then, escaped from the system which in their own country | knew of th had ¢ > to t 1 I I 
\ [ them serfs and human garbage? Not at all. They have not even] relieving officer would have had to b y to hav rf j 
ed the power of their old landlords to take from them the proceeds | the shelter of the almshous¢ 
heir toil. These Irish men and women who are bel lumped ' 
or we are not merely getting these surplus tenants of English, | with two or three do s in t r] ket do + find 
h, and Irish landlords, we are getting the landlords, too. Simul-| nature any freer here than there? Far out in t \ t 
, taneously with this emigration is going on a movement which is mak-} know wh t d can t thet they 
the landlords and capitalists of Great Britain owners of vast tracts | but tl th they may sé even d New \ c y 
\merican soil. There is even now scarcely a large landowing family | land, they will find that it all belongs t l Let 
rl tritain that does not own even larger American estates, and | work at what they will, they st, ] is t £ 
; rican land is becoming with them a more and more favorite invest-| earnings for the ' f working. and pay ( 
{ These American estate of “ their graces”? and “* my lords” re for tl : 0) 4 1 ; 
s yet as valuable as their home estates, but the natural incr r here th: { t]} aed new ' : 
population, augmented by emigration, will soon make them so. ag ettleme } in i 1 e rn seabo . 
very “surplus” Irishman, Englishman, or Scotchman sent over ej} tinent. But from the lantic to t Pacific we al 
s directly in sending up the value of land and the rent of land.| human garbag ne of f I 
| timulation of emigration from the old country to this is a bright] garbage will « to swell Whe t 
id on the part of these landlords of two continents. They get rid of | country the know! ind { t l 
I e who, at home, in hard times, they might have to support in some] are already, it the Cha O1 j ~ 
of fashion, and lessen, as they think, the for of disaffection, | ter LI n n] vho liv ! \\ . 
at the same time they augment the value of their American | are we t » for dumping g ind W 
3. less that ir hu t y 
It is not improbable that some of these evicted tenants may find 
themselves over here paying rent to the very same landlords to swell : 
\ incomes they have so long toiled in their old « ntry; but 





ether this be so or not, their mere coming here, by its effect in in Immigration. 

ing the demand for land, helps to enable those landlords to compel 

thers of the people of the United States to give up to them a 
portion of their earnings in return for the privilege of living upon TX TERNOTON hh ri 

I an soil. It is merely with this view, and for this purpose, that I X EN Si IN | I REMARKS 
ndlords of the Old World are buying so much land in the New. 

» hot want it to live upon; they prefer to live in London or | 


as many of the privileged classes of America are now learning to al Q N | \ . I] R () P ) R () \V N 

to live. They do not want to work it; they do not propose to LY « di u' »>1\ . iN ‘<a 
it at all All they want with it is the power which, as soon as OF NEW 

population increases a little, its ownership wi 1g Ks 

earnings of other people. And f resent « ditions it a ocean) J os Thien 

ter not of a eoueration oF two, but only bi a few } rs, before they In THE TLOUSE OF AvEPRESEN ; 
be able to draw from their American estates sums even great s : 

from their Irish estates. That is to say, they will virtually own Thursday, 1 l lo 
Americans than they now own Irishmen. 
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ive of demand 














<< . ° ‘ » tt to ¢ { 1 } + ‘ Il | 
» far from these Irish immigrants having escaped fr: ysten sae ; — I. 1 
has impoverished and pauperized the mass } B , 
’ ; , — > +} on har +hs Lr is 
e benefit of a few of their r r, that t 





In spite of 
every Fourt 


stricted sway here than in 
the Declaration of Indepet 
































t noise and have a great ji that first companying his veto of the immigration | 
with which every man is endowed by his Liou I lent W 1 spol of ft t 
to the use of the natural elements without v | ] ayers 1 seen . . . 
duced, nor eyen life maintained—is no better | policy with regar o imi On ter : 
in it is in Ireland. | stated that this country’s ancient ideal of ni ft 
» is much said of “Irish landlordism,” as though it were a] jnctijutions to which fl e of | 
r kind of landlordism, or Wiarly bad kind of landlordism, | 2SHtution rary aaa ; . 
not so. Irish landlord ling worse than English land- | Seil-government d the o ) ‘ : ; 
, or Seotch landlordism, or American landlordism, nor are tl was now being overthrow 
I 1 landlords harder than any similar class Seing generally men of | , an anhatitnted 
tion and culture, accustomed to an easy life, they are, as aj‘ St W en eee 
les ing toward their tenants than the farmers who rent of | This bill contains many selectis I which a 
t laborers to whom they sublet. ‘They regard the land the bill for the fir time Phi » imy 
ir Oo hat is all, and expect to get an income from it; and the | ; : ; : 
who sends them the best income they naturally regard as the best } an the pi PeaiiZes - y 


leaders as Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sullivan, when 
nd make speeches, have a good deal to say about 
] 















sm’ of Ireland. This is all humbug—an attempt 1 not comp ite J su AU , Le! 
the impression that Irish landlordism is something different | leulable bene s by reas ( \ re 
Ar landlordism, so that American landowners will not Franl < king. the s« of t ! 
f hile Irish landowners are denounced. There is in Ire- ee aay - +} . j 
2 it can be called feudal landlordism. All the power | me more strongly than any an , : 
t landlord has, all the tyranny which he exercises, springs | ary 30, 1914, I had pl b ly 1 dd i 
his ownership of the soil, from the legal recognition that it his | ..,, 1 to suggest that 
t If landlordism in Ireland seems more hateful than in es cara = ha} : 
it is only the industrial organization is more pri! to thi ountry U B MAME ; : 























pon the Members in selecting the forebears of 


our future generations. As we legislate in this bill, so are future 
enerations of Americans conceived. We mold the race. Truly 
our oO} rtunity is more glorious than that of any conqueror, 
hy se instead of destroying and subduing, we create and 
( truct 

» if through this literacy clause we had not deliberately | 

ed the door of the only place in God’s world in which a 
nuin may live according to his highest ideals without fear, I 
hould care nothing for it one way or the other. The nu- | 
werical numbers kept out by this literacy-test provision will 
be immaterial in any event, but the ancient principle will be 
lost for all time. 

fhe great Republican manufacturer wants no restriction so 
that his labor market may be coutinually cheapened by fresh 
importations; the Jabor-union man, recently arrived himself, 
wants the United States for his very own. Both are wrong. 
Yet both are forced to admit that they would make as a pre- 


requisite for any immigration a sound body and a sound mind. 


The sound body we can discover by using for that purpose a 
small fraction of the million dollars surplus per annum which 
we receive from the immigrants themselves for a head tax, 


but to the mind little attention is paid. 

Now, by the mind I do not mean merely that portion of the 
body known the brain. I mean that subtle mechanism 
which, barring accident and modified by environment, will de- 
velop certain characteristics of resistance to evil and a proper 
adjustment to the conditions of living. An average man is 
almost always gauged at his true worth by the people of his 
community. So we must look for industry, frugality, sobriety, 


as 


and chastity in the forefathers of the race that we shall 
build to-day. 
It is a Common saying that a man “ comes of good stock.” We 


know his people before him, and we assume that he will inherit 
the characteristics of his forbears. Is it too much to ask that 
we the forefathers of succeeding generations of citizens 
with some care? 

In my previous speech on this subject I showed how the de- 
scendants of two persons in five generations showed an economic 
loss to their community of $1,808,000; another pair in seven gen- 
erations $1,411,676, and so on. We know our jails are crowded, 
our asylums overflowing, our almshouses occupied, our reforma- 
tories full. Why are their inmates there, a drain on the Nation, 
instead of being busy, happy, productive units in a busy world? 
If we knew why they were there, would not this knowledge help 
us to keep from our shores those who will go there and whose 
children for generations will go there? 

Do we know? Are we on the threshold of rediscovering an 
ancient law of biology in its application to that mental defect 
which leads to all evil? 

In 1912 Dr. Goddard summarized some data of the hereditary 
qualities of one family and scouted the Mendelian law. In 1914 
he published a summary of field investigations and tables cover- 
ing 590 and is forced to the conclusion that the traits 
resulting in our social evils are largely mental, and that the 
inheritance of these defects follows exactly the lines of that 
infallible old law of biology—Mendel’s law. 

I state conclusions based on his own data or that fur- 
nished to him. I do not argue for or against. I only hope that 
he shall be found in later years to be pointing the way toward 
the admission to our shores of only those whose characteristics 
are “‘dominant” and not “ recessive.” 

Ile defines a mental defective as— 


select 


pages, 


8 
His 


One who is capable of earning hls living under favorable circum- 
stances, but is incapable from mental defect existing from birth or 
from an early age (a) of competing on equal terms with his normal 
fellows or (b) of managing himself and his affairs with ordinary 


prudence, 


Iie emphasizes the inability and the incapacity, not the un- 
willingness or the laziness, of feeble-minded 
proper adjustments to their environment. He thinks that about 
2 per cent of our school population is feeble-minded; about 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of our jail criminals are feeble-minded. 

He gives the following list of reformatories and institutions 


persons to make 


for delinquents, with the estimated number of defectives, as 
showing a fair idea of the amount of feeble-mindedness. He 
says that differences in the percentages are probably due 


more to the standards used in estimating the defectives than to 
actual differences in numbers. It is most discouraging to dis- 
cover that the more expert is the examiner of these groups the 
higher is the percentage of feeble-minded found. For example, 
Dr. Olga Bridgman, who made one of the most careful 
studies on record, finds that 89 per cent of the girls at Geneva, 
Ill., are defective. 


has 
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Per cent. 

i Bite: hn CRRRMIAD "TREO oot i tt oe 5 

Rahway Reformatory, New Jersey (Binet) -------_-.______-_____ 46 

Bedford Reformatory, New York (under 11 years) -----_________ SO 
Lancaster, Mass. : 

Sean ga sp sc na estas asda ia detalles See ap pre ee 60 

PD ANID RN Sa ae atc na ees mien 8&2 

| Lyman Schoot.for Boye, Weathoro, Mate... 23 nc cco ne 28 

PURSE Wane mn ~ Rn NO a Se ee a ee 40 

Massachusetts Reformatory, Convord._.._....-.-__~~---. §2 

tag ly Se OR ee eT, Sn eee eee eee ae Seo 66 


Elmira 


Reformatory — 70 
Geneva, 


es TIN i catsi wd cna ca eee ant warsnadacainpaeea alias enema eeereaemia 89 
COG: Se Tae WROD ies Hela ciel as wesetb i wae eS 70 
A PERID PRA DIE ON Bi en ia ee hl ei 2 et et ree a ee 
Virginia, three reformatories (Biset) on occ ot ck ees 7) 
mew Jerecy State Home for Girt. c2 ne oo Sek eee 75 
Glen Mills schools, Pennsylvania, girl's department, about________ 72 


On page 29 of the Report of the Massachusetts White Slave 
Commission we read: 


Of 300 prostitutes, 154, or 51 per cent, were feeble-minded. All 
doubtful cases were recorded as normal. The mental defect of these 
154 women was so pronounced and evident as to warrant the legal com- 
mitment of each one as a feeble-minded person or as a defective de- 
linquent, 

At the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded there are an equal 
number of women and girl inmates, medically and legally certified as 
feeble-minded, who are of equal or superior mental capacity. 

In our judgment the commission have been ultraconservative, 
says Dr. Goddard; no doubt wisely so for their purposes. But 
we read further (p. 30): 

The 135 women designated as normal as a class were of distinctly 

inferior intelligence. More time for study of these women, more com- 
plete histories of their life in the community, and opportunity for more 
elaborate psychological tests might verify the belief of the examiners 
that many of them also were feeble-minded or insane. 
The mental age of the 135 women rated as normal, as measured by 
the Binet scale, was as follows: Seventeen had the mentality of a 12- 
year-old child; 71 had the mentality of an 11-year-old child; 82 had the 
mentality of a 10-year-old child; 4 had the mentality of a 9-year-old 
child; 11 were not tested. 

Probably at least 50 per cent of our almshouse inmates are 
defective. 

Dr. Goddard’s Table I shows 13,711 individuals, comprising 
327 families, who have been studied for feeble-mindedness and 
grouped as follows: 
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I now insert a table which shows the results of certain types 
of matings. I do not see how it is possible to get away ‘from 














the conclusion that feeble-mindedness is transmitted in ac- 
eordance with Mendel’s law: 
; Sait ee - cans i 
| | Feeble-minded Normal 
| Del raan offspring. offspring. 
Num- .) | formed | Unde Ce : 
; per of | T°tal | infants | _ tet ean 
Type of mating. | ; off- |.” | mined | fs 
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Pe Ae sac cccent 18 66 | 13 | 19 0} rt) 34 34 
NF-NF........ | 33 212 | 39 | 27 39| 364 107} 109} 
NF-NN........ 7 27 | 2 | 2| o| 0 23} 2 
Total....... | 324] 1,752] 364| 332 | 703 | 704 | 348 | 352 
| | | | | 


A brief description of Mendel’s law may not be out of place at 


| this time. 


Gregor Mendel was an Austrian monk, who for eight years 
prior to 1866 made some experiments in growing peas in the 
monastery garden. In 1866 he published an account of his re- 
sults, which was lost until rediscovered in 1900. 

Mendel planted tall and dwarf peas, cross-fertilized them, and 
then planted the resulting seed. When the plants matured in 
the first generation they were all tall. These plants he allowed 
to fertilize themselves, and in the second generation discovered 
that one plant out of four was a dwarf pea. The ratio was 
three tall peas to one dwarf. So he named the character which 


the tall peas had “ dominant,” and the character of lack of tall- | charge 
which the dwarf 
nd to establish the formule known as} 


biologist Ss 
ings with 


entosis 18 a 


plex dominant.” 
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peas had, * recessive.” He proceeded to | aw of this amendment would save 
other Eastern States i 





1 proportion, 
thousands of dollars every year. The 
me digress long enough to say that since Mendel’s | for the burden placed upon » 
discovered that traits are transmitted | other Eastern States ! 
¢ people in the following way, but always in the ratio of | House conferees who 
the male plasm fertilizes the female it a 
it, contained within the chromosomes, certain de- It was generally known that t 1 
Suppose these determiners are those which result in | States would veto the bill if the 
own eyes in the infant to be. If the father received his brown | The House conferees, with 
from both his parents and the mother brown from both of cared nothi ig for sensible restriction by 
then the child would certainly have brown eyes, because | Only for the arbitrary restriction 
‘dominant ” character and both parents were | clause which meant the defeat of the e 
But in order to understand the following | In the last sundry civil bill the Hou 
mula, which is Mendel’s law, a certain additional knowledge | &4ppropriation for medical officers who 


ica 
redity is necessary. Here are six different kinds of mat-| arriving in this country, chiefly at tl 


vith their corresponding theoretical expectations, in which 
ands for the dominant characteristic, R stands for the re-| of 19 ext 


simplex from one side only. Thus— 


Dk erossed with DR 


DD crossed with RR 
Dk crossed with RR 
crossed with 
development 


During the fiscal year 1914 Congress aut 


ra physicians, of whom 6 
sive characteristic, duplex for inheritance from both sides, } tioned at Ellis Island. The Pub LI 
| ‘ertify for deportation for menta 
ossed with DD results in DD children. } 2¥I4 as against 883 aliens in the 1 
DD crossed with DR results in 4 DD + $ DR children officially informed that since imn 
resulis in 1 DD +2 DR 1 RR chil ES of the European war and 
each immigrant an individual ex 
results in DR children. | increase of over 100 per cent in 
results in 4 DR + 4 RR children. | fied for deportation for mental de 
results in RR children. | Such aliens are liable to start a fan 
a child starts with the union of two | I have referred in my remark \ 
portions of the germ plasm, that from the father with | matters should receive adequate 
The fertilized ova does not contain the | fherefore, as I said in my spec 
suus of the adult, but it does contain the determiners which | Secure legislation which will admit t 


. - cs as i numbers of the et ctrmnine of EAN ant 
mold the organs into maturity. Now, if an embryo infant numbers of the best strain f Eur 


; ' ur present population and b up 
the determiner for brown eyes from the mother | OUF present p Sa ae “age Md up 
; atti 1 +} ae eS ‘aditions. the labor people ought 
_ when it matures one half of its own germ cells will carry | best traditions, the labor peoj Is 


; F aoe ; empts to pass the literacy test to the exe] 
determiner and the other half will not. It will be brown- | f¢™pts to pass the literacy test ex 
d but simplex. 


Suppose this simplex brown-eyed male mates | tests, and the Congress of the United 
similar simplex female. Half the germ cells of each | 2% immigration bill which will permit th 
the determiner and half do not. What will be the results | What it now iS the only piace on tt d 
Take two pennies. Let the heads represent the oppressed politically and for religious 1 
miners or dominant characteristics, Let the tails represent | 2” asylu n, yet al the same time safeg 
lack of determiners or recessive characteristic. Now match | the impure taints which under the pre 


his union? 




























. : . 5 ic j spite of nv literas test ‘ 
se pennies one hundred times, and you will find two heads— which in spite of any literacy | W 
lex dominant—come up twenty-five times, two tails—duplex | 


essive—come up twenty-five times, and one head and one 
simplex dominant—come up fifty times, on the average. 
e again is Mendel’s law: Three brown eyes to one blue; 
‘ tall peas to one dwarf. 

fr. Speaker, early in my term in Congress I went to the 
rman of the House Committee on Immigration and asked 
to accept certain amendments to the proposed bill, which 
presented to the House as H. R. 6060, which would pro- 
for some adequate mental examination of aliens in order 
otect the American race. The House committee refused to 
porate these amendments in the House bill. I printed 
1 and informed each Member of the House that I expected 
ffer them on the floor; I did offer them, and the House, 


under the leadership of the chairman of the committee, voted 


n down. 
[ then had the pleasure of introducing to the Senate Commit 
on Immigration Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, special commissioner 
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he State of New York on the alien insane; Dr. L. Vernon y lal ; 
“28, representing the Massachusetts State Board ef Insanity; | tain amendments in the immigr 
‘rank Woodbury, representing the committee on lunacy of | relate to exclusi 
Pennsylvania 


State Board of Charities; and Dr. Hugh | fective immigrants. The names of the 
representing the Maryland State Lunacy Commission— | tion are appended to the stat 


tirman of the State hospital commissions of the States | newsp: 









pel rt » ¢ ta l ” li itt 
Ithode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey being prevented | retary of Labor, in whose d 
attendance by reason of a blizzard which was raging at | gratio! 
me—who advocated the adoption of these amendments. T { is I 


Senate committee incorporated them in the Senate bill 


passed the Senate, and the House concurred in all the | 


te amendments except one. 
his amendment inverted the burden of proof which is re- 
ed to be established before an alien can be deported within 


ree years now required by law. Under the present law | 
essary for the Government to show that the causes for | 
en becoming a public charge within the three-year period | 
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ng. The amendment which the House rejected required 
ik an alien beeame a public charge within the five-year 
{ provided in the bill under discussion, the alien must 


{C the enuses which resulted in his becoming a public 
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Committee for Mental Hygiene, the American Medico-Psychological | 
Association, the American Genetic Association, the Committee of One 
Hundred on Public Health, the New York Psychiatrical Society, the 
Mental Ilygiene Committee of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, and the Eugenics Record Office. Properly accredited repre- 
sentatives of each of these State boards and of each of these societies 
are in t room Although what I have to say has the unqualified 
indorsement of all these gentlemen, each is ready to speak for his own 
State or for his own organization and to give any specific information 
which you may desire, 

The States whose representatives are here to-day are literally stag- 
gering under the burden of caring for their insane fhere are in all 
public institutions approximately 200,000 insane persons—a number 
exceeding the number of students enrolled in all the colleges and uni- 
versities in this country If all the States had provisions comparable 
to those existing in the most advanced ones, there would be more than 
H00,000 insane patients in the hospitals to-day. If there were added 
those in iom serious mental disease exists but is unrecognized, the 
number under treatment would reach half a million. 

lo this great number 60,000 new patients—an army nearly as large 
as our Regular Army—are added every year. 

The cost of conducting the institutions in which this vast number 
of persons is cared for is so great that in several States it is exceeded 
only by the amount expended for education. In New York the expendi- 
tures for the insane are one-fourth of the total annual appropriations 
of the State 

ven with these great sums devoted to the care of the insane of the 
United States, much remains to be done In many States large num 
hers of these sick persons are not yet delivered from the misery and 
degradation of jails and almshouses, and in very few States is our duty 
to the most unfortunate of the communities’ wards fully discharged. 

In the case of the mentally defective, existing provisions are still 
more inadequate It has been estimated by careful students of the sub- 

that only 10 per cent of all the feeble-minded are in suitable in- 
titution The others are unjustly confined in prisons and reforma- 
tori inadequately cared for in almshouses or at large in the com- 
munity, often a menace to the morals and to the safety of others, and 
more often themselves the victims of greed or lust. Enlightened States 
are keenly aware of the importance of solving the great problem of pro- 
viding for the mentally defective, but the magnitude of the task is 
such that our legislatures are reluctant to undertake it. 

What can be iid, sir, of the intelligence of a country which, just 
awakening to this vast problem and just stirring itself to deal with it, 
fails to take every necessary precaution to prevent the task being ren- 
dered still more difficult by a large and steady influx of the insane and 
the mentally defective of other lands? In requesting that Congress pro- 
vide us with an immigration law under which the insane and the men- 
tally defective can be excluded, we can not be accused of inhumanity, 
The gentlemen whom I represent are devoting their lives to the welfare 
of these persons. They are engaged constantly in the endeavor to 
render relief to those suffering from mental diseases more effective and 
more humane than it is at present; but when they see their insti- 
tutions so overcrowded that patients have to sleep on the floors of 
wards and corridors, when year after year they see their charges suffer 
through the reluctance of legislatures to grant the great appropria- 
tions needed for proper care and treatment, and when they realize 
that the beds occupied by aliens could be filled at once by citizens wait- 
ing for treatment, can they be blamed for asking for better provisions 
in the immigration law? Aliens and citizens share alike in this great 
humanitarian work, but need this half loaf be divided? 

The State which I have named receive their population chiefly 
through immigration. The number of immigrants who come to New 
York State to settle permanently every year is greater than the num- 
ber of babies born, Ihe application through eugenics of the facts 
learned by the scientific study of human heredity will doubtless make 
it possible in years to come to cut off defective strains, so that fewer 
babi who have inherited the mental defect of their parents will be 
born, but how weak are efforts in this direction compared with the 
enormous need, It is in the elimination of the insane and the men- 
t: defective from the great tide which flows through Ellis Island 
that the most practical and humane field for the control of insanity and 
fee! mindedness in this country is to be found. 

It may be said that the present immigration law excludes the in 

inc and the mentally defective. In reply I have to say that, under the 
| nt immigration law, our public institutions have -filled with the 

insane. There are serious defects in the immigration law, and 
thie defects have long been recognized, not only by those who care 
for the alien insane and mentally defective in the public institutions 
of this country, but by the medical authorities actually engaged in the 
examination of immigrants at our ports of entry. The amendments 
which I will read are indorsed not only by the State boards and medical 


organizations which are represented here to-day, but by every national 
medical organization which is interested in psychiatry and by more than 
~0 State and local medical organizations. 














They were framed with the constant guidance of experienced medical 
officers of the Government service who had discovered the inadequacies 
of the present immigration law in their daily work at Ellis Island. 
‘Together we have urged them upon the attention of Congress, and the 
only opposition which they have received from any source has been 
from those steamship companies which are willing to bring to this 
country any unfortunate immigrant who can be per ded to come 
and who can get through one of the convenient loopholes in the present 
aw. 

» order of their importance, these are the amendments 

W ‘e to advocate : 
that medical officers of the United States Public Health 
Servic ave had special training in the diagnosis of insanity and 
mental deticiency shall be detailed for duty at ports of entry designated 
by the Secretary of Labor, and that the services of interpreters and 
facilities for making mental examinations and observing cases 

ll be | vided for these medical officers. 

Providing that the surgeon of each vessel shall make a mental 
‘ lination of each immigrant before accepting him for passage, (A 
| ical examination only required at present.) 

Providing fine of $200 for bringing to this country any insane 
‘ nt vy defective pe 1 whose condition could have been detected 
! a col t medical examination at the time of embarkation. 

t Addit nstitutional | h thie inferiority and chronic aleo 
! n to th idable « 

M mand f t Secretat of I ‘ to provide suit- 
t mim nt dey ted, when they require per- 
in f ntal a 
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6. Increasing from three to five years the period in which deporta- 
tion of aliens, who have become a public charge in this country. can be 
effected—unless it can be affirmatively shown that their dependence is 
due to causes arising subsequent to landing. 

7. Providing that deportation can be effected subsequently if pro- 
ceedings are instituted within five years. 

We advocate these amendments as medical men trained in the de- 
partment of medicine which has to do with mental diseases. In our 
opinion, these provisions in the bill before you overshadow all others 
in importance, and we especially desire to state that we are here solely 
for the purpose of presenting the reasons for their inclusion in the 
immigration law. Although other provisions in the law may be de 
sirable, and some may be inadvisable, we wish to confine ourselves 
strictly to those matters regarding which we have special knowledge. 

The amendments which we advocate deal with complex problems in a 
highly specialized branch of science, and we have felt that the views of 
men who are devoting themselves to this work might be of value to you 
in forming an opinion as to the need of the amendments which I have 
read and as to the results likely to be gained by their adoption. 

LIST OF REPRESENTATIVES OF STATE 
TABLE ORGANIZATIONS PRESENT 
PRESIDENT JANUARY 22, 1915. 

STATE BOARDS OF INSANITY AND STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 

Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, New York Commission on Federal Legislation 
for the Alien Insane, 

Hon. Joseph P. Byers, New Jersey commissioner of charities and cor- 
rection. 

Dr. John Nevin, New Jersey Commission on the Care of Mental De- 
fectives. 

Dr. L. 
sane, 

Dr. Frank Woodbury, committee on lunacy of the Pennsylvania State 
soard of Charities. 

Dr. Hugh H. Young, Maryland Lunacy Commission. 

Nr. Walter R. Wrightman, Rhode Island State Board of Chairities 
and Correction. 


30ARDS AND SCIENTIFIC AND CHARI- 
AT THE HEARING GRANTED BY THE 


Vernon Briggs, Massachusetts Commission on the Alien In 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, National Committee for Mental 
soston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

Dr. Edward N. Brush, American Medico-Psychological Association. 


Hygiene, 


Mr. Paul Popenoe, American Genetic Association. ! 
Dr. Hugh H. Young, Committee of One Hundred on Public Health. 
Dr. Stewart Paton, New York Psychiatrical Society. s 
: Mr. George A. Hastings, Mental Hygiene Committee of the New 
York State Charities’ Aid Association. 
Mr. H. H. Laughlin, eugenics record office. 
[From the Enquirer, Cincinnati, Sunday, Nov. 1, 1914.] 
WILL THE UNITED STATES BE OVERRUN BY MILLIONS OF RUINED AND 
UNHAPPY MEN AND WOMEN AFTER THE WAR? 


Morrow.) 
WASHINGTON, October 31. 
Human siftings, men who can not fight or work, are piling up like 
culm heaps in the cities and large villages of Europe. Even healthy boy 


(By James B. 


of 15 are being driven to the battle field. Defectives, mental and 
physical, are left behind with the women and small children. They, 
too, must be fed and clothed. 

Thousands of them will come or be sent to the United States. The 


relatives and neighbors will pass the burden of their support across thx 
Atlantic, saying to themselves in defense that there is more to eat in 
America than at home. Steamship companies, hard pressed by the wat 
will take a chance with freight, just as they have done in the past, 
the charges are paid in advance. 

As a business proposition it is cheaper to spend $20 in a lump on 
parasite than to spend three times that amount per year, though tl 
money is paid a franc here and a mark there. Whole regiments of unde 
sirable men came to the gates of the United States when Europe w: 
prosperous and at peace. ‘Thousands were shipped back across tl 
ocean, but it is reasonably certain that hundreds passed the inspect 
and are now living in this country as criminals, beggars, or paupers 

Conditions were normal in Europe for the year ended June 30, 1914, 
yet 6,537 aliens, who were mentally or physically defective, attempted 
to enter the United States. Also there came 15,705 who were likely 
become a public charge: 3,254 who were suffering from loathsome 
dangerous contagious diseases; 1,077 who were idiots, imbeciles 
feeble minded: 775 who were criminals; 634 who were habitually 
moral, and 232 who were insane or epileptics. 
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UNDESIRABLES DO GET IN. 
least 4,610 ali 


All of these immigrants were stopped. Sut at I 
whom the laws excluded got through, and, getting through, were afte 
ward taken into custody and returned to Europe. Eight hundred 
them were found to be insane; 1,356 were of the kind likely to becon 
public charges; and 700, men and women, belonged to the class [th 
operates in the red light districts of large cities. Undoubtedly, hun 
dreds of immigrants barred by the laws of this country, as was si 
before, passed inspection and are now living by hook or crook in 0! 
place and another. 

It may be of interest to note that of the aliens debarred 
southern Italians, 2,491 were Hebrews, 2,184 were Greeks, 
Poles, 1,808 were English, 1,596 were Russians, and 1,375 were & 
mans. Three hundred and thirty had been “ assisted ’’—that is, t! 

passage had been paid by others. 
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Most of them were incapables whom 
their relatives or villages wanted to be rid of. 
Such, then, are some of the immigration figures for a year that w 






not unusual in any respect. Officers of the Government in Washingt 

| believe that the European war will immensely increase the number 
undesirable immigrants reaching the Atlantic ports of Boston, N 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans. The lines theref: 
have been tightened at all those cities, and instructions, at the si 


tion of William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, to take special pains 
the matter of immigration, have keen sent by the Secretary of Stati 
each American diplomatic and consular officer in Europe. 

Che direct loss to the United States by the war in Europe will, 


t 


course, be tremendous. Efforts consequently are being made by t! 
National Government to reduce the indirect loss at every point that 
possible. There al and will be, many such losses. Communitit 


WV 
soidl 


this country, for example, are involuntarily helping to maintain 
‘in the foreign armies, 










































































































AND AMERICA PAYS THE BILL. 


A] from Pittsburgh tells of an Austrian who responded to the call 
‘or, leaving his wife and five small children behind, with 
¢11 for their support until his return. 
and scores of other families 
re having such burdens. The Austrian may die on the 
tle or he may come back minus a leg or arm. No matter 
ns, his wife and children, and perhaps himself, will live by 

y for some time and he for all time, probably. 
at nations of Europe began butchering their strong, 
‘tive citizenry an American expert investigator began 
rrant conditions in Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
and the Balkan Peninsula. W. W. Husband, the investi 
ted his lab 


similarly situated. Cities 












ors a short time before Austria took up arms 

: . 1. His report has not been made public so far. When it 
will cause a great deal of discussion in the United States 

thir it will show how immigration to this country is 

persons regularly engaged in the business, principally by 


| subagents of steamship corporations. 

ition between ocean transportation lines for steerage pas- 
rica has been very sharp for years. Russian immigrants, 
better terms offered to them, formerly sailed from Ilam- 

men in German ships. They poured across the frontier in 

numbers, however, that the German Government, as a 

, established stations and ordered that Russians travel- 

ports on the North Sea be inspected by physicians and 

( bath, 

continued 








in ships to enjoy a practical monopoly of the 


to the United States until the managers of the Russian 
d far and wide that passengers on the way to America 
x to embark in their ships were neither inspected not 
»a bath At once the swarm across the German bound 


ind Russian vessels leaving ports on the Black and Baltic 
4 j 1 


s { from the Germans a good share of the American-bound 












] There has been strenuous competition both to get 
ite it—to transport steerage passengers and to induce 
WIIAT THE EXPERT LEARNED. 
s Wilson had one main object in view when he 
d. The figures in his office showed that thou ! 
were annually coming to this country, only to be denied 
\ n thev arrived. Moreover, Secretary Wilson thinks that 





immigration. 
investigation he 


On being asked 
made, Secretary 


1ould be placed on 
ned during the 





1 that a 
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very number of aliens are indirectly induced 

the United States. European countries have laws reeu 

} gration of their inhabitants, and take upon themselv: ’ 
F ervision over their water transportation lines No coun 
t ople to violate the laws of this country While open 

ote immigration are prohibited, thousands of aliens at 

nd fairs are secretly advised to con to America by 

ts, who get commissions on the tickets they sell ; 

who will be turned back at our ports on their arrival 

cts under solicitation, not knowing vy ol 


either the 














on the situation Th ire poor, oft al so 

t ir few personal belongings they get I ney 

iy their ocean passage. When they cir old 

nothing but the clothing they wear and the littl 

rry in their hands. But they are filled with hope, and 
ck will turn once they are in the United Stat 


in New 
left. 


York, 
Their 
money 


y and 
them over 


arrive 
ige they 
ned into 
1 brought 
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or another in our laws, are 
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So I asked Mr. Husband to visit Enrope, tal 
mship managers, and with priests, ral ind min 
( purpose was to show just what classes of aliens are pro 
ito the United States, and to spread the infor 
ages and rural districts and into the people's 











M and went he was well received. Public officers, 
anies, and churches sympathized with what we are 
sh, and promised their cooperation. They saw that 
zar or a diseased person should remain in the village 
and that if he were shipped to Ameri 
ay back to his own home in the course of 
nd’s report could be put into type Europe 
tions are in so delicate a balance now th: 
| the report back for the present. 
ment of the immigration laws of the United States has 
to all of our diplomatic and consular officers in 
riptions are given in the statement of those persons 
1 eau from coming into the United States. 
continues many weaklings. derelicts, and criminals, it 
se, will attempt to get into this country. And after 
R reat numbers of broken men and women 


will want to 
ri 

















vs and try to rebuild themselves in free America. 
st 11 years nearly 11,000,000 immigrants have passed 
1.218480 came in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
illun ¢ to know that 21,600 were southern 
Hebrews, 122,700 were Poles, 79.900 were Ge1 
english, 45,000 were Russians, 44.540 were Magyars 
Italians, 33,900 were Irish, 19,000 were Scotch, 
I h. 
WAR INCREAS IMMIGRATION ? 
ration fell off at once at the outbreak of the Eu 
August 1 to October 7, 1913, immigrants to the 
entered the United States During the same period 
é only 89,789. What effect the war will have | 
t long run is conjectural. rhere two theories. 
men n of Europe, worn out, stricken 
1 with fearful of other wars, will come 
S » the ed Stat On the other hand, it is 
Europe will hav ) rebuilt and that work at | 
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I represent in part one of the greatest mineral-producing 
s of the Union. Our people are interested in all forms of 
mining enterprise and heartily favor any legislation that will 
( bute to supporting and assisting mineral development. 
‘I bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to establish and maintain 10 mining experiment stations | 

415 mine safety stations in the mining regions of the United | 
s and the Territory of Alaska. These stations are to be | 
unite he contro! of the Bureau of Mines Not only will these | 
tutio be able to make investigati that will safeguard the 

sand health of miners, but they will also make investigations 
werning the n improved and satisfactory conditions of | 
mining and relate them to the problems that are more or less | 
local to every mineral-producing ar Although great advance | 


| been made in all lines of ore treatment, there is still much to 
be done in this direction. There are vast bodies of refractory | 
ores treatment process has not | 


for which the most economical 


been found These stations, located directly within the min 
territory, will be able to deal with a problem of this char 
ter at first hand, and they will o have the benefit of the 
practical experience of men who have devoted their lives to the 
mining industry 
While we are placing great emphasis in these days upon the 
work of the agricultural bureaus, we should not forget the 
aluable service which is being performed by the Bureau of 
Mines. If we can increase our mineral preduction and thereby 
furnish a still greater supply of the world’s precious metal, and 
oO th heaper metals which are so necessary in all lines of 
manufacture, we will do much to contribute to the wealth and 


perity of the country and will furnish to our farmers and 


producers an ever widening market. Congress should be most 

liber in its appropriations for the support of the Mining Bu- 

reau nnd should consider sympathetically legislation that is de 
d to enlarge its activities 


Which Newspapers Have Held Back from the 


Publie. 


Facts the 
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be true to the public welfare. The newspapers are 
and they have been purchased by the money power. 
valuable to the money power only because of their 

betray the voters and to crucify honest public servant 

I realize that as the result of a century-old national] 
like to see the names of our public officials favorably 
in “the press.” But that is the one thing that we ha 
forego for the present and for some years to come, It 
out of the question. The public interests and the 
the money power which is robbing the public are in 
direct conflict. Therefore, it is impossible for 
a publie official who is fighting faithfully and « 
the general public welfare, and who at the same t 
ing such satisfaction to the special-privileged corporat 
justify them in having their newspapers give him 
comment, or support him for continuance in office. [| 
just as reasonable to expect water to run uphill, or 
the sun to rise in the west and set in the east. Yi 
are willing to sacrifice our public men when 
*hewspaper support.” How sensible we are! Is 
for us to use the thinking powers that God has given 
quit depending absolutely upon the advice of millio 
newspapers for our political action? 

Of course, the newspaper fight on an ordinary p 
who proves to be faithful to the people need not beco 
or bitte The newspapers find it quite easy to kill 
officials quietly ignoring them or gently shifting “ 
to some other man, and thereby getting rid of the « 
is failing to line up properly with the interests. But 
I am going to try to prove to you that they did 1 
ordinary official. When they attempted to ruin nx 
and I fought like a tiger. I am still fighting, and I an 
ficit so long as I have a drop of blood left. I 
sneaking curs who were running the Portland news| 
1 denounced them personally. L denounce them 
are dirty liars and dirty cowards, and they will not 
| Out into the open and let the people of Portland se 
face with me with any of the other square 
whom they have attacked. They know that. th 
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countenances would betray them once they came « 
backroom retreats. They are hirelings of the money 
no man will sell himself for any purpose unless he is 
a crook, a sneak, and a coward. 

Tama Republican. 
where as anything else 
referred to me as the “ 
was the regular Re 


I have never at any time reg 
In 1912 the Portland pape 

Bull Moose” candidate for ¢ 

ublican candidate, having received 


Y 
} 


nation over one of the ablest men in Oregon, Jud: 
bein, and had merely been given a later “ indorss 


serted in the Rercorp will be printed in pamphlet form at | handful of Progressives, and without any intimatio 
my expense and sent out to my uents. In no other way | they were going to do so. But the Oregonian and J 
can I get the information therein « “d before the people. | intention to deceive, thereafter persistently refei 
The newspapers refused to print, e 1 as paid advertisements, | the “ Bull Moose” candidate, and credited Thomas } 
the more important facts herein nuit | independent, with being the regular Republican cand 

And let me repeat what I h id many times before. the | Oregonian, C, N. McArthur, C. B. Moores, and the ¢ 
Government does not print, at pub x se, any extracts from | Gf old machine politicians supported MeCusker ag 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The cost of printing all such ex- | Pte 
tracts must be paid for by the Member ordering the sam } It is true that in 1912 I scratched the Republi: 

All of the articles here reprodu were written by myself | the extent of voting for Roosevelt and Johnson 
and they were printed by me shot fter the election in aj and Vice President, but I did so because I regarded 
sort of handbill, which, for the better name, I called | convention as a gross fraud on the Republican e 
the “ Saturday American.” TI t} who will do me the | in so voting I acted in harmony with a great m 
justice to read these articles w understand the fight I | Republican Party throughout the Union. In 1914 
have had to make the past four ye independent candidate for Congress, after having 

In future campaigns I shall matter of course, have the | by C. N. McArthur in the primaries, because I h 
opposition of Portland’s da n rs. Any voter who | right under the law to so run, and for the furthe1 
will read this pamphlet wi und 1 why. It would be} I believed then, as I believe now, that I was deft 
as reasonable to expect through the eye of a! primaries by the infamous lies of the newspapers 
needle as to contemplate r that any daily news- | absolute refusal to tell the voters the truth abot 
paper owned by the n ey | favorable comment | was doing in their behalf. Moreover, as stated, tl ) 
to the candidacy of a man wl to the public welfare. MeArthur, Moores, and the entire old machine gan 

Such papers will favor a ne tried man, even though | support me in 1912, when [ had the regular Repub 
he may profess conscientious r friend of the common | tion, but supported Thomas McCusker, independent 
people, esp ally if by Ssupportil ‘ied man one who is | tainly were in no position to complain as to Iny Col 
tried, true. and efficient may be « They realize that bv | As stated, IT am a Republican and have alw 
thi me the new man develoy nto effective instrument in | father and three of his brothers fought in the 
the ] ds of the public, if 1 he has not been made to | during the war. I believe in the Republican Pat 
see tl “light,” he can als 1 on some pretext or | But Lam an American citizen first, and if at any U) 
other and another new man ace. By that process | to me that any other party offers a better oppo! 
the money wer has for ¢ ritions been making a plaything | cure for the American public the justice to which 
of Congress and of the Amet 1 rate, I shall not hesitate to aid that party in bringing 

It has actually come to b habit with voters to regard as | sult, even to the extent of joining its ranks if ne 
out of the running o1 nay y man who has no news- Above everything else, I desire to warn the 
paper support. The truth is that the man without newspaper | the cupidity of the newspapers in all future ca 
support is th ly one who can at this day even be expected to | Y shall participate. The papers will tell all nian 








lstanding the fact that I have been economical. 
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manner of false rumors ealeulated to disorgan- 

| to their machine program and their machine can- 
y will say, “ LAFFERTY is uncertain whether he will 
ERTY may withdraw,” “ Larrerty this” and “ LAF- 
They will say, “Poll shows Mr. Blank (ma- 
te), 100; LAFFERTY, 3.” The papers are absolutely 
and have no more compunctions in telling you lies 

‘ your efforts than their editors have in eating a 
It i second nature to them. They figure 
reach you every day, and that long after any op- 
the candidate to reach you has passed—that is to 
weeks preceding the election—they can pour the 
1 and so mold your sentiment as to defeat your 
ther. That has been done time and time again. 
eriod they will misrepresent what the candidate is 
meetings, putting in his mouth the very opposite 
said; and they will completely misrepresent the 
iny public meeting held. The candidate, at best, 
et face to face 2,000 or 3,000 people during this 
the newspapers reach the entire population of a 
day, which, in the case of Multnomah County, 
000,000 people. Therefore, you will see the abso- 


S. is 


ty of disregarding altogether the newspaper lies and 


' friends and neighbors to do the same. 
forget that all four of the Portland newspapers 
millionaires. Mr. Pittock, owner of the Oregonian, 
ind, is worth at least $2,000,000: @. S. Jackson, 
‘ Journal, born in Virginia, is worth close to $1,000,- 


cr Bros., owners of the Evening Telegram, wealthy 


tely from Pennsylvania, are in the millionaire 
ripps, owner of the Portland News, is worth sev- 
Scripps does not even live in Oregon. He owns 


er papers in addition to the Portland News. 





them, 


se millions which I shall have to fight, and with- 
y pocket at that, I shall have the united opposi- 


‘Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., the Portland 


Co., the Pacific Power & Light Co., the Pacific 
Co., the Southern Pacific Railroad Co.. and 
road company entering Portland, and every bank 


| a little money and a little property when I was 


ugress, I have neither now and am in debt. and 

My 
ne for Government printing, for paid adver- 
the Portland newspapers and for office rent and 


these facts to show each voter that what- 
y have in the coming campaigns will be that of 
rkers. I expect several in each precinct to so 


work in my behalf. And this must be done, if at 
iy further request on my part than this statement. 
worth millions in the aggregate to the Street car 
Southern Pacifie Co., and the other interests named 
in control of the Government, locally and nation- 
w that if the publie once gets control laws will 
(| enforced that will boil out special privilege and 
se citizen a chance. The fight, as I say, means 
They will fight. It means a couple of hun- 
year at least to each family to have common hon- 
affairs. Will you fight? That is the question. 
will. 
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) 
Ah’ PIPER AND “ CONFIDENCE 
t Bosses Now on THE Jop 
EGONIAN KITE, WHILE 


SLIPPERY” JACKSON— 
‘PORTLAND NUISANCE ” | 
EVENING TELEGRAM REMAINS | 
LAr ‘TY, in the Saturday American, Noy. 21, 1914.] 
liys of the “convention boss” was the State of 
‘pletely under “ boss rule” than it is right now. 
lame candidates has merely been transferred 


f tle old conventions to the editorial rooms | 


owned newspapers. 
*o hame candidates means the power to make and | 
Ws, for the candidates so named do make and 


ridden” is the only phrase that will describe 
beople of Oregon, and the corporation owned 
Wspapers are responsible for it. 
or indirect, these newspapers have kept the 
n in ignorance of what was going on, while 


( 


| 

stolen our lands, obtained franchises grossly | 
ni\li 

ote, and saddled upon those who toil the bur- 


1? 





erest and dividends indefinitely upon millions 
ilered public-utility bonds and stocks, 
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Not only did these hewspapers knowingly permit the plun 
derers to rob this generation, but they permitted them to rob 
this generation’s children of a large portion of that which 


should be the sacred heritage of every innocent babe which shall 
first see the light of day in this great State. 

C. S. Jackson, whose initials stand for What his name ought 
to be—* Confidence Slippery ’—came to Portland from Pendlet, i 
over a decade ago, and he is sa 


id to have amassed a fortune of 
a million dollars, 
POOR MEN STARTED JACKSON 
“ Confidence Slippery ” Jackson has posed as a friend of , 
“poor man.” Many poor men, still struggling for bread and 
butter, remember well the days they donated to soliciting su) 
scribers for Jackson's paper, in order to give it a footh d in 


Portland a little over 10 years ago. 


Jackson has not earned his million. He has not done an 
honest day’s work since he has been here He is a big 
crooked-nosed bluffer, and the pure air and sagebrush plains 


of eastern Oregon were immense] 
to Portland. But God help Portland. The sooner Portland gets 
rid of “ Confidence Slippery ” Jackson and all of his kind the 
sooner the city will come into its own. Jackson and his nar 
row, mentally constipated, hidebound. Stand-pat, managing edi 
tor—George Trowbridge 


y benefited by his migration 


are how engaged in running “pros 
perity ’ cartoons. But the only prosperity visible in the vicinity 
of the Journal office is that Which is streaming into Jackson's 
cash till. Let every man who loves his city, his State, and his 
Nation see to it that not another penny of his m¢ hey goes into 
that till. 

The people of Portland are compelled to donate to Jackson 
$60,491.69 a year as a mail subsidy, a donation which we 
make when we buy 2-cent stamps. But there is no earthly 
excuse why we should voluntarily donate anything else to him, 
We are compelled by existing law to make Jackson a present of 
the $60,491.69 a year, but there would be no excuse if we 
should increase the donation by patronizing his paper, And 
this same “ Confidence Slippery ” Jackson, the friend of the 
“ poor man,” the one who recently said with pious impudence 
that he gives a “ fair hearing to all,” actua ly refused to print 
as a paid advertisement the article reproduced herewith, show 
ing how he receives $60,491.69 4 year from the pockets of the 
people of Portland without giving anything whatever in return 


therefor. 
“ Edgar Buncombe” Piper, of the Oregoni 
as a paid advertisement, the same 


article. ad it and see if 
there is anything in it tha would have fied honest 
man running an honest newspaper in refusing to ecept it as a 
paid advertisement. If your answer be in the neg ve, then 
you must conclude that both papers are essen lly dishonest 
and unworthy of another penny of your support Would you 
be worthy to call yourself a man if you continued to give your 
money to one whom you knew to have deli) y defrauded 
you by suppressing facts material for the vot rs to W 

OTHER ADVERTISEMENT I 

“Edgar Buncombe ” Piper refused many other dvertise 
ments during the last campaign. 

The most important of these Was an article offered to the 
Oregonian with the cash as a paid advertisement on Augu G, 
1914, and which after being set up in type was refused at the 
dictation of Piper. That article showed up the publie record 
of C. N. MeArthur, whom the Oregonian us supporting for 
Congress. It showed that when McArthur was in the State 
legislature in 1909 he openly advocated on the floor the Ds ‘ 
of the Brooke-Bean Dill. which, if it had passed, would have 
made it a criminal offense for any candidate for the leg it 
to sign statement No. 1. The object of the bill was to pr 
direct election of United States Senators under the Oregon 
plan, but to remit their election to the me hey power through a 
corrupted legislature, as was done thro ighout the Uni 

| to the invention of statement No. 1 in Oregon, and the 

quent constitutional amendment making direct « Ss 
tors Nation-wide. The article refused by the O ( nasa 
paid advertisement on August 16, 1914 further show that M 
Arthur, in 1910, was one of the prime movers t! olding of 
the notorious “assembly” in Portland, whereb s sought 
to nullify the direct primary indirectly, and set recedent for 
the naming of all candidates for office | the dl v1 hi 

in advance of the primary and in spile of the direct primary 
law. McArthur was the nominee of that “ asseinbly ” for State 
senator, but was defeated at the lawful primary by George W. 


Joseph. 

These certainly were legitimate facts for the ers to know, 
and for Mr. McArthur, as a candidate for the important office 
of Representative in to or to th 


vot 


Congress, answer 


explain 

















( rite. But he was not ¢alled up to answer because of 
the power of the Oregonian. 

The article refused by the Oregonian as a paid advertisement 

( £ st 16, 1914, further showed by reference to the official 

t 1 records at Salem that Mr. MeArthur in 1912 ac- 

“i as president of a dummy corporation known as 


1 Hood River Gas & Electric Co., organized by the Pacific 
Power & Light Co., of Portland, for the purpose of freez- 

1 independent competing « pany at Hood River. 
‘I part of the article refused by the Or ian, which shows 


MecArthur’s connection with the Hood River Gas & Electric 








n the y 1910 and 1912 Mr. McArthur was out of office, 
d whom did he serve in private life? He served as president of the 
Hood River Gas & I tric Co., organized by the Pacific Power & Light 
( f Portland, for the purpose of freezing out an independent at 
1! I 
fhe Pacific Power & Light Co., of Portland, is a large holding cor- 
| Guy W. Talbot is its president and Lewis A. McArthur, 
I her ¢ Cc. N. McArthur, is its assistant general manager. The 
Ia I’ r & Light Co a $16,000,000 « poration, organized under 
t the State of Maine. It, in turn, is owned by the American 
I ‘ & Light C also organized under tl laws of the State of 
Mair 
t rh only a bsidiary of the At can Power & Light Co., the 
Pacific Power & L tb < owns the electric light companies at The 
I Pendleton, Day \W Pa d Vancouver, and it is 
! d acquiring other holdings. It also owns water works and gas 
I in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho It owns the street railway 
2 Walla, and the interurban line from that place to Freewat 
4) 
MANY FRANCHI ) 
rt ‘poration | acquired franchises at Richland, Toppenish, 
irg, Lewiston, Toucl t, Prosser, Underwood, Dufur, Attalia, 


Benton City, Clarkson, Grandview, Lowder Moxee City, Outlook, 
Parker, Prescott, Wallula Junction, and numerous other towns and 





citi n Oregon, Washington, and Idaho The New York advertise- 
me f the Pacific Power & Light Co. boastingly assert that all of its | 
fr hises are ‘free from objectionable restrictions” and that some of 
them extend as far into the future as 1981 Hiow encouraging to the 
public! The gross earnings of this company for 1913 were $1,288,059. 
1 xX pense and taxes were only $663,674, leaving its net earnings 
$624,385. In other words, nearly 50 per nt of its income was clear 
} f to be uted as “interest and dividends’’ among its bond- 

ders and iolders. This company was organized January 10, 
1910, and has since been very active in acquiring its holdings. The 
\1 can Power & Light Co., which owns the Pacific Power & Light 


Co., also owns the Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
M’ARTHUR AT. HOOD RIV 
In 1911 the Pacifie Power & Light Co. bought the electric light com 
] 


! t Hood River \ citizen up ther Neil C, Evans, now residing 
: 15 East Thirtieth Street, Portland rganized an indep ndent com- | 
pany and began cutting rates. The original company did not wish to 


) its rates down, because in order to make things look right it 
would have to do the same in other towns in Oregon where it did not 
have competition. : ; 

Lut the Pacific Power & Light Co. hit upon the scheme of organizing 
t! Hood River Gas & Electric Co.” as_a dummy with which to fight 
tl independent, and it put in C. N. McArthur as president of this 
dummy company. That McArthur served as its president as late as 
112 is proved by the annual report of the corporation on file at 
Salem, The independent company made terms with the subsidiary com- 
pany and the Pacific Power & Light Co. now controls the situation at 
Hiood River. 
The Oregonian refused to let you know the facts just quoted 
during the last campaign. They are now set out here. These 
facts are either true or untrue. If untrue, let Mr. McArthur 
show that I have misrepresented him and I will leave the State 
of Oregon, never to return. He will have every opportunity to 
do so after March 4, If he fails, but confesses these charges by 
his silence, then I ask the electorate of the third Oregon con- 
eressional district to rebuke the oppression by which I was pre- 





vi a from presenting the case of the public against greedy 
special privilege in the last campaign. 





Any man wishing to run for constable, or for any other office, 
must now first go to one of the newspaper political bosses and 
‘arrange for publicity’ during the campaign. In that way 
these new bosses control elections. And the money power con- 
trols the newspapers by giving them graft in the form of mail 
subsidies. It also gives them graft in the form of news monopo- 
lies. It affords them other means of acquiring a million in 10 
vears without doing one honest day’s work to earn it. 

" ‘These same new spaper political bos 
said that I had not “ attended to my duties.” 

The Oregonian printed the first editorial along that line 
August 22 last, and that editorial was written by William D. 
Fenton, attorney for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. Yet, 
the editorial was printed as an ordinary Oregonian editorial. 
That was a great fraud on the readers of the Oregonian and 
the electorate of Oregon. The idea of a newspaper permitting a 
railroad attorney to write its editorials, attacking a candidate 
for reelection to Congress, when that Congressman was fighting 
tooth and nail to make that very railroad company live up to 
the law. Yet, that is exactly the fraud that was perpetrated on 
the people of this district by “‘Edgar Buncombe” Piper in the 
campaign just closed. 


s lied to the people and | 
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Mr. Piper 
paid advertisement my answer to the editorial. 
charged that it was written by Fenton, and chall 
to deny it. Later I printed in the ConGresston,; 
article which the Oregonian refused, charging that 
was written by Fenton, and neither Fenton nor ¢]} 
has denied the charge to this date. 

(3.) 

Dip You Ske THts BErore THE ELECTION?—Ir Yor 
WouLp Not Your Vote HAVE BEEN A REBUKE TO B 
ARDLY OPPRESSION? 

[By A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, N 

Below is reproduced, word for word, an advertis 
“C. $. Jackson’s froth,” which I succeeded in 
Monday before the election in the Evening Teleg: 
both the Journal and the Oregonian refused to p1 
advertisement. The article merely recites figures, 
true, the Journal and the Oregonian could have ex 
had all the balance of their papers as free space j 
it. They were devoting columns to lying about 
tling me. 

The only possible excuse these bulldozing 1 
have had for arbitrarily refusing to print this 
was that they did not want you to know the 
out. If you had known that in time, would you 
them by voting for their candidates for Congr 
and Flegel? Moreover, the Oregonian refused 
other advertisements of even more importance: 





offered by me with the cash during the enampu 


fully the following. It will be worth your time 


Cc. S. JACKSON’S FROTH. 
Cc. S. Jackson, the man who has been made a millio: 
people of Portland, refused last Thursday [Oct. 29, 1914 


paid advertisement the following facts from the Po 
And because the Evening Telegram accepted the ad 
Friday, with a statement that the Journal had refu 
Jackson was made insanely angry, and yesterday, 
column editorial in the Journal he ranted and he frot 
he blowed, and he said “ LArFerty is a liar,’ but he « 
refute a single fact charged in the fellowing article. | 
people to read it and to decide for themsel 
Jackson or myself. After you have read it you will 
‘Where did you get it, Mr. Jacksen?’’ You will kn 
his million. You will know that you and the other ci 
have largely donated it to him as a mail subsidy, at the 
a year, and that he was so anxious to keep you in i 
facts that he refused to give you this information even 
tisement. Is either C. S. Jackson or the Oregonian 

iD opinion? When their pocket 
when their ow system of milking the public is 
they show the cloven hoof.—A, W. LArFERTyY. 


SERVES NOTICE ON EMPLOYEES, 









Ives who 





i 





> 
I 


Since the foregoing was put in type I have learned 
his desperation has had his two-column editorial of \ 
in leafiet form and handed a copy to cach Journal ¢ 
added thereto a statement which in effect orders all 
vote and work against me or quit their jobs. Jacl 
his employees follows : 

“The above article speaks for itself, tells its own 
nal has been defamed and falsely accused by LAFFER 
read at your leisure the facts in the matter, so f 
mistakes and misrepresentations are at variance with 1 
the ballot box Tuesday register your verdict for or 
nal, as your conscience and loyalty toward this pa 
You are in a position to know whether or not what I 
matter is true. If you are not fully posted and sti 
you can easily acquire the facts. In any event if t 
have your support in this connection and the support 
influence, then your contempt for the Journal is eno 
indignation, for no honest man should labor in an en\ 
to his principles and destructive of his rights. 

‘ Sincere 












( 
The foregoing is simply a poorly glossed-over « 
employees to vote against me, and have their wives 
so, or lose their jobs. Yet Jackson poses as a great 
boss *’ and preaches the doctrine that each vot 
sovereign,” having the right to vote without dictati 
| or coercion, That is true except when Jackson's por 
Then old-fashioned boss politics are justifiable. ; 
A 


The Oregonian refused to print this article as a} 
in to-day'’s issue (Nov. 2, 1914, the day before elect 
cash was tendered in advance. The Oregonian is f 
as is the Journal to keep me from getting these 
After election I shall have this article printed in 
RecorpD and send it to each voter in this district. w 
or clected; but I believe I am going to be elected 








ARTICLE WHICH BOTH THE JOURNAL AND THE OR} 
PRINT AS A PAID ADVERTISEMENT. 

Every time you buy a 2-cent stamp you gi 
Journal, the Oregonian, the Saturday Evening | 
allied papers. 

Yet the Journal complains bitterly because 
frank, not mine, to notify you of these facts. 
frank belongs to the people of the district and is 
used for their enlightenment as to what is going 


I 
The « 


refused the following day, August 23. { 

































THE OFFICIAL RECORDS, 


to the newspapers and magazines. 


L cen 


ter to me dated September 24, 1914, the Postmaster | 


your attention to the inclosed copy of a report of 
sion on Second Class Mail Matter, submitted Febru- 
2 from pages 130 to 188 of which it will be seen 
ommission found the cost of handling, transporting, 
‘ing second-class matter to be approximately 6 cents 
exclusive of certain unapportioned expenditures. 
nable expenditures amounted to approximately 2 


ind. 
according to the Postal Department the total cost 
rting and handling newspapers and magazines is 8 
und. 
rther letter to me, dated September 
General says: 
to invite your attention to the following table, show- 
espect to the publication mentioned by you, the weight 
ings at the 1-cent-a-pound rate of postage during the 
ended June 30, 1914: 
M ng Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 956,433 pounc 
Journal, Portland, Oreg., 864,167 pounds. 
¢ Telegram, Portland, Oreg., 759,099 pounds. 


Og 


mts 


1914, the Post- 


1s. 


2 


iy Evening Post, 37,018,634 pounds.” 
JOURNAL SUBSIDY OVER $60,000 PER YEAR. 
I as the Journal sends 864,167 pounds yearly through 
t at 1 cent a pound—which is almost as good as a 


as it costs us 8 cents a pound to handle, transport, 


ike to the Journal yearly is $60,491.69, or a large 
for any ordinary family. The amount we donate to the 
ach year, as proved by the Postmaster General's let- 
s here quoted, is nearly twice as much as we pay in salaries 
both of our United States Senators and all three of 
( ressmen from Oregon. The subsidy of the Saturday 
| x Post yearly is greater than the annual appropriation 
Congress for river and harbor improvements in the 
s of Oregon. 
FAKE ‘‘ EXPRESS ” 


COMPANY ARGUMENT. 


ewspapers, pensioners on the backs of the people, 
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; ees 
and in the existing order of things. It 
the proof that every time you purchase a 2-cent stamp | 


, | er those papers, it will be seen that the net donation | 


ind falsely assert that the express companies carry | 


; Ul ers just as cheap, and they would have us believe they 
I favoring the Post Office Department by giving a part 

isiness to Unele Sam. What they say is not so, and 

it is not so. Imagine an express company carrying 12 

ers to 12 different post offices for 1 cent! But that is 


( what the Government will do and does do if the 12 
ild weigh in the aggregate only 1 pound. But sup- 
pers were heavy and ran 4 to the pound. Imagine 


s company hauling 4 quarter-pound packages to 4 

for 1 cent! The big newspapers patronize the express 

only when they have large bales of papers going to a 

¢ tf in a near-by town and thereby cheat the Govern- 

' the only business they have upon which the Goy- 
iid make a profit. 

SPEECHES 


SENT INEXPENSIVE TO GOVERNMENT. 


‘eches I have sent out would not weigh over 6 tons, 
ige thereon, if paid at $20 per ton, the rate charged 
and the Oregonian, would only have amounted to 
mit vy four years in Congress. I would rather have paid 
and had my speeches go by fast mail, which is the 

the Oregonian and the Journal. Congressional 
handled as deadhead matter, and everything else 






a eht of way. 
I making second-class mail matter pay actual cost. 
N of that is common honesty. Why should one man 
DE to enrich the pockets of another man? Yet half our 
ige to-day is a Government tax on us to put money 
kets of the rich newspaper owners. I am against 
é eed in every form. 
A. W. LAFFERTY, 
7338-736 Pittock Block. 
(4) 
Mt NICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF NATURAL MONOPOLIES IN- | 
“LEVELAND’S 24-CENT STREET CAR FARES—MAyor ROLPH 
WISHES, AND REPORTS EMENDOUS SUCCESS OF MUNICI- 
) AND OPERATED GEARY STREET LINE IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
PFERTY, in the Saturday American, Nov. 14, 1914.] 
: lways precede great reforms. The American peo- 
A 


est and moderate. They believe in their institutions 





Intrenched special privilege dete 
public halfway. It is committed irre ( 
means that it will fight to the last diteh the s e of 
laws for the public welfare, and that when laws 
way character once are put on the sta | 
wear them out in the courts and evade tl every 
manner. 
When first elected to Congress, four years 0 
of this article knew that things were not exactly ri 
country, but he had no idea that they are as bad as they 
The solemn and momentous truth is that a group of 
men own 70 per cent of the wealth of the United States, k 
| but 80 per cent for the remaining 99,800,000 people. The 
owning nearly all the wealth is headed by the Rothschil 
Rockefellers, and the Morgans, and constitute what k 
the “money power.” They own all publie utilities. TI 
all street railways. They own all steam railroads. The 
the telephones, the telegraphs 1d the express companies 
own the big banks of Wall Street, of London of I: 
Through exorbitant public-utility profit na est 
terest, the money power is now ( , pl 
earnings, and the result is that the America ( \" 
for their board and elothes. It makes no d ‘ I 
be a doctor, a lawyer, a de t, skilled tr 
a day laborer, all you are getting undet 
a bare living 
The remedy is not confiscation OF} | 
the high-brow servants of the oney power j 1 i 
all honest legislators favor. But the remedy is for eG 
ment and the municipal s to buy fr tl pow 
public utilities at their actual present Ve l 
tremendous wealth te be pI “xluced here I 
public instead of going to the money power. Under th 
stitution the public has the right to make tl purceha 
publie is given the right at any time to tal rr 
for a public use “ upon making due compensation ‘ 
to pay what the property worth as property ! 
is worth as a speculation Pub owl 1 
from the money power the mi ms it ] 1} ' a 
charging the public exorbitant profits, b \\ ls 
flow of wealth to the money power hereaft« | it 
the general public welfare It would red he of 
land leave in the hands of the people a large portion 
learnings which are now going in unearned profits to tl 
power. An additional remedy would be to pas 





| the farmers on first 


stir them up. 
get justice. 


But when once aroused j 


credit law providing for direct loans of gold Tre 


mortgage, which would red 





bread and meat and save to the publie hundred f 
going to the money power as unearned 
the loan of “ credit” to the farmers 
Here are 4 few illustrations of how 
by exorbitant public-utility profits 
The Portland Railway, Light & Power ¢ f 
Its gross earnings for 1915 were $6,723,742 
expenses and taxes were $3,298,310, ; ( 
which were sent East, amoul 1 to $38.425.4 | 
are taken from Moody's Mat . 1914 «¢ 
of Wall Street. Yet the Pe | Lic] 
through the newspapers, would | ‘ 
believe that the company is bare 
earnings for the past seven l 
year, While Portland resid s ha g 
Its own figures, set out in Moody's M 
for the past seven years f u\ 1% 
$2,059,017; 1909, $2,399,112; 1910 
1912, $3,313,397; and 1915, $3,425 
lized for over $200,000 a mile, and 
dends on that capitalization, whi 
is not more than half that ar 
show. 
The citizens of Cleve id Oh 
fares, and that is proof No. 1. A fis 
Tom Johnson for public « l 
compromise by submitting its ph, 
before Federal Judge Tay r and permit ing the 
fares thereafter at such an amour we 1 | 
| profit to the company o 1 val 
| sult was that the fares wer med y reduced 
the company is now required | ell two t 
The Cleveland Railway C ‘ differs 
ecomt ' ad } } 


om] ny, a i OW l 
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San Francisco furnishes proof No. 2. Two years ago, under 
the leadership of Mayor James Rolph, jr., our sister city 
on the south built the great Geary Street line. It is the finest 
street railroad and the best equipped of any on the Pacific coast, 
and it cost to build and equip it just over $100,000 a mile, while, 

stated, the local company in Portland, which is not so well 
built or equipped, is capitalized for over $200,000 a mile. The 
Geury Street line is owned and operated in every detail by the 
city of San Francisco. During the past year the gross income 


of the Geary Street line exceed its operating expenses over 50 | 
per cent. Its tremendous success has caused the United Rail- | 


ways of San Francisco to make overtures to sell out its entire 
system to the city. 

Recently I wrote to Mayor Rolph and inquired as to the suc- 
cess of the Geary Street line. His reply, prepared by Mr. Ed- 
ward Rainey, secretary to the mayor, at the mayor’s direction, 
in part follows: 

‘The mayor has asked me to reply to your letter of Sep- 
tember 16, which he was very glad to get. He asked me to ex- 
tend to you his best wishes and to say that this office will be 
glad to furnish any further information you may desire from 
time to time relative to street railway ownership in San Fran- 
Cisco. * 4 ts 


‘Before the present administration, Mayor James Rolph, jr., 


took office in January, 1912, some feeble attempts had _ been | 


made toward a street railway in Geary Street. The mayor at 
once took up this matter energetically, and the Geary Street 


road was opened throughout a part of its length at the end of | 


1912. The construction was of the finest; the cost of construc- 
tion, including cars, car barns, necessary real estate, tracks, etc., 
was just over $100,000 a mile, while the local privately owned 


company operating most of the street car lines was capitalized | 


for something over $300,000 a mile. 


“The success of the Geary Street road was immediate. 
* * * 


‘Let me add that all of the employees, with the exception of | 


superintendent, assistant superintendent, and claim agents, are 
under civil-service rules and are selected after rigid examina- 
tion and not subject to control for any political purpose.” 


More than $200 in unearned profits are now collected from | 
each American family per year by the money power through | 


street railways, steam railroads, unearned interest on dupli- 
cated deposits, ete. The average income of the American family, 
according to census reports, is only $625, so that the payment 
to the money power of unearned profits of $200 out of that 
meager income each year represents the difference between 
prosperity and hard times. It represents the difference be- 
tween making a competence in the 30 years of one’s active 
life and being a slave. It represents the difference between 
living with independent dignity, educating your children, and 
dying in peace, and the present struggle for existence under 
crushing conditions of poverty. 

I wonder if my fellow citizens will believe me or will they still 
be deceived. I wonder if the people will not wake up to a 
realization of the fact that in a country like this, with bountiful 
crops and as much property present as ever, hard times are 
unnatural, and due only to the fact that all our earnings are 
going into the hands of a few. My heart was never stronger 
than to-day, and I have absolute confidence that I shall win 
in the end. 


PoOsTAL SAVINGS BANK FAKE—LAW WAS FRAMED TO HELP BANKERS 
AND Does Nor Repucr Cost or LIVING 


[By A. W. LArrerry, in the Saturday American, Nov. 21, 1914.] 

The establishment of the postal savings bank was opposed by 
the money power, just as that power opposes every step toward 
the exercise of the functions of this Government for the benefit 
of the people who constitute the Government. The proposal to 
establish a postal savings bank was called “ paternalistic.” It 
wis denounced as socialistic and as being a step which trenched 
upon the sacred right of the banks to collect all banking profits 
from those who toil. 

Sut finally a happy compromise was agreed upon which suited 
the money power to a dot. It was figured out that the public 
would be satisfied with the empty name, “ postal savings bank,” 
and that such restrictions should be thrown around its operation 
that, instead of being in any sense a competitor with private 
banks, it would really be a new source of augmenting their 
deposits. 

It was urged by the servants of the money power that the 
postal savings banks should be limited to deposits of $500 from 
any one person and that not more than $100 should be deposited 











in any one month, and it was written that way. The m 
power also said that the depositors in the postal savings py) 


should only be paid 2 per cent interest, to be forfeited if jj 


money was not left a full year, and it was so written. 1) 
money power said the Government should then redeposit ¢) 
money in the private banks for 24 per cent interest and | 
the private banks to loan the same money out at 8 or 10 
cent, and it was so provided in the statute. 

Then the money power said: ‘* We are better off than bh 
for we will now get all the money that a certain class, who 
trust the banks, have heretofore buried in tin cans and « 
wise secreted about their premises.” The money power 
dicted right, for millions came out of hiding and was depo 
in the postal savings banks, because the people were will 
trust the Government, and this money was then redeposit 
mediately in the private banks by Uncle Sam. 

Why does not Congress enlarge the powers of the post; 
ings banks, permit them to accept all the money the pe 
sire to deposit in them, pay 3 per cent therefor, and th: 
this money out on farm lands and other good security at 4 
cent, thereby reducing the cost of living to the people? 

The answer is that the money power controls elections, Ss 
a law will be passed whenever the people secure a majority 
the Senate and House of Representatives who are honest 
who are unafraid. We must have 218 Members of the I] 
as the total membership is 485, and we must have 49 S: 
as the total membership of that body is now 96.) That 
day will come in 1916, or in 1918 at the latest, in the op 
opinion of the writer of this article. 

(6) 
SUPREME Court GETS LAND-GRANT CASE—SOUTHERN PAciri 
BErore FINAL COURT—DECISION TO FOLLOW Soon 
[By A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, Noy. 28, 15 

The most important case to the State of Oregon now 
in any of the courts is that of John L. Snyder et al 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. et. al., which is pei 
last, in the Supreme Court of the United States and whi 
be argued and finally decided soon. 

This litigation was started on the second floor of the P 
post office, in Judge Wolverton’s court, when John L. 8 
an actual settler on a quarter section of the land in Co 
County, instituted suit, on September 16, 1907, to com 
company to give him a deed. The writer was and is h 
ney. The following six months I filed suit for 64 other : 
settlers. One year later, September 4, 1908, the United I 
Government intervened and filed a complaint asking that 
the lands involved in the whole grant, which had not be 
be forfeited to the Government, on the ground that the 
had violated the terms of the grant in refusing to sell to 
tlers, and in selling to others than settlers, and in se 
quantities larger than 160 acres and for prices exceeding $2 
per acre. 

On July 1, 1913, Judge Wolverton sustained every 
claimed by the Government and entered a decree for! 
2,300,000 acres to the United States. Judge Wolverton 4 
the claims of Snyder and the 64 other actual settlers and f 
feited their claims also to the Government. From Judge \ 
verton’s decision Snyder and the other settlers appealed 


A 


ue 


the railroad company appealed, of course, as it always does 


June 1, 1914, the circuit court of appeals at San fF! 
ordered the case certified to the Supreme Court of the | 
States, without itself rendering a decision, thereby 
several years’ time. 

The case has now reached the highest court in the lind 
has been docketed. It will be argued by all sides in tle 
near future, and a final decree entered secon thereafter 

The Supreme Court may render any one of three de 
namely: 

First. The court may affirm Judge Wolverton’s decis (l 
claring a forfeiture, and in that case the lands will 5s! 
become the property of the United States, and will not 
ject to any form of settlement or claim unless Congress > 
see fit to pass a law so providing. Congress ought [0 
such a law in ease of forfeiture to the United SI 
the lands should be sold to settlers under a drawil 
and in tracts of 40 acres. In lots of that size the 2,500. 
would make 60,000 homes. In lots of 160 acres the ! 
volved would make 15,000 homes. 

Second. The court may decide in favor of the rail! 
let the company keep the land. Ido not look for such a‘ 
however, as the law is too plain. 

Third. The court may hold that the United States |! 
titled to an outright forfeiture, and that neither ‘s the ! 











CCC 


“1 to held the land, but that the original law making the 
ist be enforced to the letter. This is the decision that I 
ng for. It is the decision that would result in benefit 
1. In case the Supreme Court reaches this conclusion 


loubtless direct the lower court to appoint receivers to | 


ge of the land and sell it out to actual settlers accord- 
law making the grant. This law simply provides 
ands hereby granted shall be sold by said railroad 
ctual settlers only, in quantities not exceeding 160 
ny one settler, and for prices not greater than $2.50 
That is all the law there is on the subject, and a 

w was never written. 


(7) 


AND OPERATED FORESTS—CONVEYANCE IN TRUST FOR 


\ Pt 


RPOSES WOULD SAVE OREGON $12,000,000 A Year 
W, LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, Nov. 14, 1914. ] 
\ r just received from the Oregon State Tax Commission 


: total taxes in Oregon last year amounted to $18,0U0, 
OU) that this year they will amount to $23,100,000. 
Oregon has but 800,000 population, it will be seen that 
es have reached the enormous total of practically $30 
f our population, or $150 per family. 
You may not pay the $150 in taxes when you go to the court 
‘ your tax receipt, but such firms as Meier & Frank. 
Olds, Wortman & King, Lipman, Wolfe & Co., and the other 
with stocks of merchandise mounting into the mil 
your taxes for you, and you pay them when you buy 
ndise. At the end of the year each citizen has paid 
share of the taxes of the State, either directly or 
ler the people of Oregon are hard up. If they were 
ic, aud made of the very best quality, they would 
hing more than they are. No higher spirited men 
ire to be found anywhere than in Oregon. 
pal remedy for the high taxes in Oregon would be 
e passage of a law by Congress providing for the 
of the forest reserves in trust to the States wherein 


} 


xable wealth of Oregon is in her 16,000,000 acres 
erves, and in consequence held off the tax rolls. 

l 6,000,000 acres one-fourth of the State's 

valuation is estimated by the Oregon Conservation 

( n to be $400,000,000, If lands were 

te in trust for forestry purposes, they would yield a 

e State of at least 3 per cent net each year, which 

rn into the State treasury $12,000,000 and cut our taxes 

half, 

al to convey the forest reserves in trust to the 

ted with the writer hereof, and a bill has been in 

each of the last two 

of Forestry at Washington. of course, is bitterly op- 

proposal, and have reported to the Committ the 

against the bill. The National Bureau of Forestry 

sh to relinquish its jurisdiction over Oregon's forests 

furnish the subject matter for many fat jobs for 

ege-bred ‘foresters,’ who travel back and forth 

continent at Government expense to look 
resources, 


constitute 


these conveved 


Congresses for that purpose 


Ol 


after 


\ bill as has been proposed by me will ultimately 
aw, I have not the slightest doubt. It ought to be 
It safeguards every right of the National Govern 
t it provides that the lands shall be 
forever by the States, and that only the ripe trees 
and marketed each year, allowing the younger 
ow up. The bill provides that all the cutting shall 
the general supervision of the Federal Bureau of 
ud that Congress shall revoke the grant in trust to 
iy time if the State shall fail to take proper care 
ts within its borders. : 
the East all it is demanding, to wit. a 
the forest lands of the West shall be held per- 
lor forestry purposes, thereby preventing an ultimate 
; and at the same time gives to the West what it 
y demanding, to wit, home rule and the profits from 


held in publie 


fives to 


‘tural resources. The bill provides that the State 
nize a board of forestry capable of taking proper care 


s. The measure would give employment to Oregon 
ae ‘ would put all the profits from her reserves into 
Sury. No Oregon daily newspaper has favored 


f the man who proposed it. 
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‘use they were afraid they would thereby help the | 


Is Tats Comrany LOSING Money? 
Income account of the Portland R my. J 


[By A. W. LAarrerry, in the Sat day An n, D 5, 1914 


Steern Is 


DANA 
I LABOR PAPER Port 


IA 
SLAVI 
[By A. W. La , in the Sat lay American, Nov. 21, 1914 
It is not generally known to the people of Portlar ‘ 
Sleeth, the editorial writer of recent times in Port 
land, has been out of his job as editor of t 
* Nuisance” by Scripps management, and that he has been 
succeeded by one Moriarty. But such 
rhe exact reason for this change is not known. but it is be 


lieved that it is merely in 


Kir 


FFERTY 


cieverest 
let 


the 





Is the ease 


aecordance with the usual cold. 


cenary policy of Mr. Scripps to fire any man who fa to ¢ 
the coin from the “ Mutts.” | Nuis e” has heen on the 
toboggan right for these las veral moor and appears to be 
in a very low state of vitalit Of course its millionaire ¢ 


could dig up the necessary mazuma to tide it over till t! 


“Mutts” forget its recent sins, but Mr. Seriy ps, like most 
lionnires, does not believe in digging up 
So another slave has been put in charge He will try 1A 


the “M 


off on i 
which ure sent out to all th 


little different way to work itts 
boiler-plate S¢ ripps chestnuts, 


varieties ’ of 





Scripps papers at the same time, and whieh 
pear on the samme day in all Scripps papers all over the UT) l 
States. 

Why does not Multimillionaire Seri carry at the head of 
the editorial! celumn of the News {1 nat f his cur! 
edite "so we n { lens \ ( | ! 
who is sent here to tell us how to vote 

Ba ( ( \ 
vy A. WF I i “ j \ I j 

Phe banki vyirtt \ ‘ { 
grait there Now! ‘ ne | ) 
the popi nin P hd 

In k i | e who given the privil ‘ 
the ban! graft have to pay for the pri ( | ) 
( pute ‘ Vy oft he profits ¢ mb YY { ma ! } 
broken-down royalty und 1 roy \ Lo f 
as these, and fo ) 1 | ld s t 
to the ruling families. the ] i] Y g fi ( 

Europe. 

But in the good old U. S. A. we give 
the privilege of collecting n ons annually f 
keepers, small-business men. and hou lel 
banking graft, and we get nothing whateve n rety ) 
farming out that privilege. We are easy 

fake Ladd & Tilton, for example. That b f 
S15.0000.000 It has loans and diseonnt of S15.000.000 
other words, one crowd has $15,000,000 de ws | & 
Tilton and another crowd has the same 815.0000 } 
Ladd & Tilton pay interest to their denosito) { 
eent and charge the borrowers & TI 
‘bankers ’"—keeping the books—Ladd & J 
cent a year on $15,000,000, which SOMO I 
National Bank, recently cons | 
deposits of $14,000,000 and it h 
OOO O00, Its process is the same as ¢] f |] r& J ‘ il 
its profits of 4 per cent annually on i f STF COOO00 am 
to $560,000. So these two banks alone. to say ne of the 
many others in Portland, collect yearly over $1,000,000 fron . 
people of Portland and of Oregon “for keeping the books.” 
This $1,000,000 going to these two banks alone : ints to $4 
for every man, woman, and child in Portland, or $20 for each 
family of five. The banking toll being collected by heb 3 
in Portland per year will amount to at least 86 pe d, or $30 


per family. That is a tax you are paying now the banks 
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cx“  —| 


Nearly all of this banking graft could be saved to you if 
your Congr would pass a law enlarging the powers of your 
bank he postal savings bank. Your bank might just as well re- 
ceive the deposits, keep the books, loan the eredit, and cut down 
the cost of living in Portland nearly $380 per year per family. 

Suppose Congress would do this for your bank. Then you 
would be a stockholder in one bank in Portland, a large white 


ynarble structure, of which you would be proud. 
your institution. It would 
reflected in the reduction of your yearly cost of living. Mer- 
chants could get cheaper credit. The community would be re- 
lieved of the heavy banking toll of which it is being now drained 
annually, and which is a heavy burden upon those who toil. 

The banks never have on hand anything like the amount of 
money they owe to their depositors. The law only requires a 
reserve equal to 25 per cent of the bank’s deposits, and even 
a part of this reserve may be kept on deposit in a central reserve 
bank. Therefore if all the depositors in any bank should eall 
for their money on the same day or the same month they could 
not get it. But as the borrowers owe the bank, and the bank 
owes the depositors, it is figured that the bank solvent.” 
sut the truth is that the same dollar is loaned many times by 
the bank, without the cash being actually withdrawn from the 
bank \ will deposit $1,000 to-day, for example. B will 
borrow that $1,000 to-morrow. But instead of taking the cash 
he will take a certificate of deposit. The next day C will borrow 
the same $1,000, and he, too, will take a certificate of deposit. 

There are only $3,500,000,000 in the United States to-day, or $85 
per capita. Yet the people have borrowed ten times that amount 
and are paying interest on it to the banks and trust companies. 

The graft of the Portland bankers is only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with that of the Rothschilds, the Morgans, 
and the Rockefellers. But the Portland bankers stand in with 
that Wall Street crowd and do their bidding when it comes to 
defeating honest public officers in Oregon. 


It would be 
Its dividends would be 


serve you. 


ia" 


once, 


(11) 
ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE, 
[By A. W. LAFFrerty, in the Saturday American, Dec. 5, 1914.] 
The Post Office Department has reported that it costs the 


Government less than 1 cent to carry an average 2-cent 
Then why should you pay more than 1 cent postage? 

The answer that the Government losing $75,000,000 a 
year on daily newspapers and magazines, which it is carrying 
for 1 cent a pound, when it costs 8 cents a pound, and therefore 
you are taxed 1 cent every time you buy a 2-cent stamp to help 
make up that deficit. 

Is there not another and fairer way to make up that deficit? 
Yes. 
ing all newspapers and magazines to pay actual cost of trans- 
porting, handling, and delivering their products, and to then 
reduce letter postage to 1 cent. 
not do this 
of the big newspapers at election time. 

But the newspapers have been exposed in their graft. 
facts have into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. And 
knowledge will gradually reach the people in one way or an- 
other. Then they will demand their rights. 

Of course, this particular saving will only be about $1 per year 
to the average citizen, but common honesty should be observed in 
sm things as well as in large things. There is no reason why 
the poor widow who writes a half dozen letters a year should be 


letter. 


is is 


Congress does because Congressmen afraid 


are 


The 


gone 





The fair way would be for Congress to pass a law requir- | 


this | 





taxed 6 cents to go into the pockets of arrogant bluffers, bull- | 


dozers, and thugs who happen to own daily newspapers. 

I favor allowing country weeklies to go free in county 
publication as at present. That part of the deficit caused by 
the country weeklies is so small as to be negligable. 


of | 
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RAILROADS’ Fat INCOMES: FAKE Poverty How! Every Oregon LIne | 
Suows INCREASE OF NET INCOME For 19153 Over 1912, YET ASK FOR 
RAISE IN RATES, 

[Iity A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday Ame , Nov. 28, 1914.] 
Although the oflicial figures here quoted show that every 


railroad system operating in Oregon increased its net income 


in 1918 over 1912, these roads, through the controlled press, 
would have you believe that they are poverty-stricken and 
barely able to exist. These figures are taken from Moody's 


Manual, 1914 edition, the official guide on Wall Street. 

Did you know that these railroads maintain publicity de- 
partments, composed of trained newspaper men, who write arti- 
cles and send them out to the country papers to be printed as 
“editorials,” showing how the are 
into propositions” because 


railroads 


loosing they 


“pouring money | 
‘have faith in this | that every purchase by a railroad is a purchase by the 


country’s future”? The past week such articles have apy. 
in Oregon country weeklies. The readers supposed these 
cles were written by the country editor, whereas they we, 
ten in Portland in the railroad offices. They bribe the ¢ 
editors to publish this rot by giving them cash for “ advertis; 
but in sums out of all proportion to the value of the adver: 
It is outright bribery. 

Here are the facts: 


ey 


GREAT NORTHERN, 


1912, 
TORS Operatiie TOVUNUS cx ee $66, 1 
SPPCURTERE CE DOHEON, wisn cmt weenie eee ee 37,6 
Net operating CevenGe soon hee 28 
' 1913 
RaAPOUS ORONR ENDS OVC 5S ie a re 78, | 7 
G7preP atin "CRNGNOOE Soe ees a ee a 15, 
INGE GRGTRUIDD TOVORUG asic ee a 
NORTHERN PACIFIC, 
1912. 

CIPOSS. GUEPATING PEVORUE= 5 ik cise amis Sel Se eek 63, 4 7 
WOPC°RURE “OL POUNOS w.- c ooo ee a ee 38, 158 N 
NOt OPGROUING TOVINNG ccc ee 25 
1913 

CsP008 ODSrating PO%0NU0. oo ho sb eee 72, 
READ “ORION ni eee ee ct ei ek da $4, 
Ot OpOrN Cie POVONICS «os oe See 28 S 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 
1912, 
cress reciioty and mesme. . ee 140 
Pree URCOING Sis eee ke tree ee is 
1913 
Gross receipts and income_____ eiitncie pl igieaa rica SS N. 154 ‘ 
Net income - si segter snide a a cae tian iain ait cee DD 
SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE, 
1912. 
Gross earnings eects . 3 eae : 1, § 
Operatiag expenses and taxes___- i ki tas wa eb Sani 6 
ah WRTNNNEE oe eee ae ~ ss it ape laa 1 \ 
1913 
Gross earnings as aha i cee eae ks eta en a “= r, 
WHerawng expenses Gud tOSts... 25-2 wdenwccecnceuesas 
Dee CURTIN sia on ee a aig a ee 2 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
(Including Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation ¢ 
1912. 
Gross operating income... ..s...... hii Ghani eanidasmas als So 
Operating expenses nie salable - in scbapae cs iacaeicasean eels si 50 
met: Operating IACoMe 05062 c nice nncenmene 
1913 
POGn GREERTIAS MICOING ... .... coi nccmneeniince aoa . 
Operating expenses— ® i ac lca de dec ca are ot, | 
Net Gnerititte Incotit an = ie coe chose an 39, GOS, 424 
The foregoing undisputed figures show that during 
called “hard times” of 1912 and 1913 every railroad « 
Portland, Oreg., increased its gross income and its net : 
in other words, increased its profits. The same was 1 


the great Pennsylvania Railroad system and all other els 
east of the Mississippi River. Yet these roads did not hive ! 
nerve in 1912, even under Mr. Taft’s administration, to 2s 
have their rates raised. They knew it would be futile to 
such a request. But in 1914, when their profits weve 
than in 1912, these railroads took advantage of the ! 

we had a President friendly to the railroads, and the; 
and received at the hands of the Interstate Commerce ¢ 
sion an order raising the rates of eastern roads, 
prospects are that the western roads may also succeed 
ting their rates raised. In order to get this raise of 1 


roads carried on through the newspapers of the 
propaganda of threatened receiverships of the railroads i 
no doubt has had much to do with our present hard s in 
most every business except that of the very public . 
responsible for the cry of *‘ hard times.” 

In proposing Government-owned ships President Wils S 
grappled with the money power for the first time. Let : 
the President will not falter. Every American citizen . 
support the President in this fight. 

We now see in the daily papers numerous inspired . 


tended to make us believe that the railroads are going to re= 
good times for us by making liberal purchases of cars ie 
materials. Shortsighted, indeed, is the man who can 
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Tt is a purchase of something which is paid for by the public. 











men and 


Women recel\ 
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' v should receive for 1e work in creating 
ss : : ‘“ : : 3 rapa 2? | 2A conserving vested property, but corresponds mewhat t 
oO item this morning was headed Railroads liberal buyers. results secured by ne alatore fms mak at profit 7 m . 1 
S ose the public owned the railroads. The item would then spective schemes for scalping from the pr ts of la rhe fi: er, 
. . - . 99 rr : as >» as he acew a hee ar hp = 2 ‘ . . . 
read “ The public is a liberal buyer. rhe same meaning ought |} in — Sana - oe ees ae hh . 
. : : ° . : al | an yes l to secure § ‘ Ww Ss li ou but no 
he attached now, for it is the public which pays the bills for | rule was ever fixed by any lee ' Cor . ihe Cuneta tha 
railroad improvements or betterments. would enforce in favor ot these toi fait rn 1 creating 
° : . : > rery ropertyv ( Lich > € ( 3 r ‘ tta 2 ' 
Strange, indeed, is the doctrine now being preached by all | the very property t i ee ee privileg tach On 
. « ary, ue ule Oo sasohavdie I rn, st i ed in fa I { 
| kers, railroad men, newspapers, and others under the con- | vested property when employed, absolutely pre ke it han im 
{ and influence of the money power that we can only have possible a fair return to farmers, wage and s y Ww If any 
t ea i . pe st et ‘oversy arises as h he farmer or wagework¢ I > 
good times by raising railroad rates. To say that the public | Com‘roversy arises as to what the farmer or wageworket p Saige 
Suu" : ; ones : a xs s the price is fixed at what others in his cl receive f the same 
make permanent prosperity for itself by increasing the price | thing. which price has originally been made by the privil tana 
it is to pay for transportation and other necessities reminds | that is, by the capitalists, and it bears no relation either t cost 
if the man who tried to raise himself over the fence by his | . the cost of production, nor to its t elative ' to 
an ad. 
| straps. f . : No permanent reduction In the cost of living In favor of the 3 
Lut to the money power this strange doctrine of making good | can be secured as long as there is no relative rule for fixi i \ 
o . e ¢ la “o . Por Po pry yr other “On c ar 0 } Or 3 cor 
es by compelling ourselves to pay more for everything we | ®ble return for farm or other products and for la ae Co d 
: mi ae oes : . a | with the so-called reasonable return to capital. rhe rule of ea 
b is logical enough. rhe money power how owns iO per cent | sonable return,” as applied-—that is, the net profit required { satisfy 
( the wealth of the United States. Two hundred thousand capital—does not change materially It is the same now as it v for 
I own this 70 per cent of our wealth, leaving only 30 per cent | — SS ee — by me oa aeaee. Es — Come 
a i oe ui ne ae ( > : P 1e ageworker gets increas W e 
for the remaining 99,800,000 people. They say to us: “ Let us employer adds the increase to the sale price of the goods the employee 
charge you such rates for public-utility service and for com- |} produces or the services he renders. If the employer did not, it would 
} lities y li Ss thie TQ ow Co “ol as to rive interfere with his so- alled *reasonabie ret } which it seems i L 
1 les put out by monopolies which “ now conti : , it a : privilege regarded by legislatures and courts, as well as by Congress, as 
us the remaining 30 per cent of the wealth and we will give! nore “sacred” than human life. So, too. if the farmer gets more for 
you a full dinner pail in the meantime; we will employ labor. his farm product than usual, those who buy, just so far as they can, 
‘I e that is not an encouraging promise. I should prefer to — sr *s -_ ue cae ‘. it sam add _ — on st - 
ie ake > cons ner vi AS resul nis a { cos s 
( halt now. I should prefer to so administer what we have | charged back to the farmers and wageworkers in the price they pay fot 
le n the hands of the public as to turn the tide of wealth | the goods and the services that they must buy. Now let us consider 
¢ e1ns how > ices are cor vall narked up 
toward ourselves and our children. I am not willing to | }ow the prices are continually marked uj 
sell our birthright for a mess of pottage which when gone will son ' ‘alain oa Se te ee ee eee 
e us and our children slaves to the money kings for all the aveduuabated cause eateries ae a? hone ater amount of centralized 
I future. I do not want cocaine; I do not want fictitious | of collecting “ reasonabl "pr fits” for its ht tl ere is “the 
l f which will turn to ashes upon the lips; I want a perma- “kernel in the mat "that Is, it is the \ ison, the funda 
\ ure; I want a permanent prosperity which will extend a hee a inte tae tee toes oo I r reduction 
very home. Any system which postpones a realization The interest, dividends, and profits that have been accumulated from 
( s much to every man who gives honest and sober toil to | past coe are en _— and they are multiplyin nnuall ro 
ale 3 al a . Ns acelin did . 4 eS re : ,.. | comprehend this we must deal in concrete facts, I re is er $100 
g y is robb¢ ry and a disgrace to the intelligence and inde 000,000,000, including all kinds of property and debts owed by corpot 
} ice of the American people. tions and others, upon which the publ i reed to pay iterest, divi 
A dends, and profits, or what may be te inco! property,” and to 
Sot ee ee ee support and pay that, and also its further accumulation, t helpless 
i , € > try roli o » r 7 ' + , 
-reasine Priees ‘neta masses of humanity are struggling, yes, to et the payment of the 
Inerea: mg Prices and Costs. * reasonable profit upon this huge and constantly reasing sum 
a Including all ways in vogue to fleece the toiler it is underst 
ee - * — rather than overstating to say that the profit aver es not 3; than 7 
x rr ‘ x > > ¥ - . 
EX | EN SI¢ YN OF REMARKS per cent above expenses, and 3 per cent e safely ided 
. without overestimating it, as the cost and ) j ling upl : 
OF making a total of not less than 10 per nt rhat is, there j n 
Y - Y Yr annual charge of more than $10,000,000,000 exacted from the t 
I QO N . J O H N I . N O L A N I do not claim that these gures are a itely accurl r t , 
: ? exact amount can not be cured, but I do clair and « \ ireful 
OF CALIFORNIA, student of the subject knows, that they a not exaggerated, and in 
I on, ‘ sl i ; fact are below the actu unt They do, however, fairly demonstrate 
N THE Hot SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, the principle I wish to make clear, whi i that cost to th 
people of supporting the s illed rule of sonable t r the 
Wednesday, February 10, 1915. use of capital, as it is ap] { in siness d d l 
: : ; . practice, means that the t rs upon fart I nd « ‘ 
J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to | mental and aoe a ae Se eee . 
a se e a . ) { Oot j he er nty } it will I , 
ly remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert a statement ee oe faa pes onostan os : hy It 4 : 
1 . ‘ a‘ . 3. - . . ; as ie yresen 1lé l p Lice prevalis OT 
IIon. ¢ HARLES A. LINDBERGH before the ¢ oOmMmmMISsiON ON |} toilers to support and ace ilate capital f t i It 
Relations in the city of New York February 5, 1915, | ages more than $100 for every mat “as? ane - Seen 
subiee ps . - a : : . : | yearly i roportior ( he increase of “ vested | I t 
subject of increasing prices and costs, and suggesting a | ab dn proportion to t int I I l 
THE | y 
statement IS as follows: This $100,000 OOO OOO up v ‘ ( } m0 
“HARLES A, LINDBERGH, called as a witness, testified as follows: | lected yearly, is owned a Inpara i 
n WALSH. Kindly be seated. | decree and “ society a t that n is a { 
IBERGH Mr. Chairman, in order to have this as brief as | supposed to be, it is entitled to a é 
I have written the matter as briefly as I could to present it. | of upkeep. Phere certainly are not v , \ , 
in WALSH. That was very thoughtful. What is your name, | any useful work, and upon them t enti I 
} an equivalent of $555 p rhus a ma 1 ) 
BERGH. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, |} nually for his labe et, and “ 
n WALSH. And your residence? | have their wages or i yr the farm i i 
BERGH. My _ residence is Little Falls, Minn. price of what they b eased, rrder t St 
n WaALsH. And your business or profession ? 1‘ reasonable’ return for the u of capital 
kGH. I have practiced law in the past and farmed. 1 at the charge called a “ reasonable r¢ i \ ’ 
nW ALSH. What official position do you hold in the Govern- capi and supported by the court such , in fact 
United States? | but 1dmit that under tl present syste a irg 
BERGH, I am a Member of Congress from the sixth district | capital is necessary in order to cure its em} ! i ( 
. : | ment charge is from 2 to 3 per cent nd fo 
nh Watsu. That is, of Minnesota—the sixth district of | calculate on a basis of 4 per cent, which a f t t v 
, depositors. On that basis the husband and 1a 
BERGH Yes. ; present income of $600 would, if onl 4 pe f { 
n WALSH. We have been informed that you have given a] maintenance of a “reasonable incor to ( 
ot study to the question of cost and prices? increased by additior W and a sa 
‘GH. I have. for the two an aggr Six-te S i) i } t 
WALSH. With reference to industrial conditions? is unreasonable, for we I forg t WY ! 
BERGH. I have so. which the “reasonable profit is ] i rt i 
n WALSH. Have you been kind enough to prepare that in] money; that is, the accumulated n 
im that you might read? | from the toilers of the past 
sERGH. I have. Take as an example t 1 in 
W ALSH. I wish you would kindly do so. We must have | a plow factory capit 1 the 
er, ladies and gentlemen. | get 7 per cent dividen ! 1 f $200,000 ! 
1 ‘GH, I realize that any repé rt made by your commission | an annual interest cl ge i t | 
respec tful consideration of the country, and therefore ask | interest would r¢ ire $47,000 t } t 
vV of certain facts which I wish to present briefly. $47.000 would come f t Ir t 
INCREASING COSTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR A REMEDY. | meet _ eae : : ‘ 
only » meet 
2 S and courts, as well as Congress, have an established a surplus a 
, 80-1 illed ‘“‘ yested property,” when employed, is entitled to | the « mon t t 
l fair return.” The enforced rule bears no relation to what | trouble in a ca It t { t 
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Ww i 
f t njustice of his meager pay 
t I Phere 
he \ é y ft t \ 
k tl rest onto tl I t; and ce 
I y « I t ot it 
( I 1 « } t 1 
, i ( ' + n 
t y as it i t y il 
t mpute t d 1 ‘ t 
' t j 4 t { » a e 
| } ’ ? ? + I ‘ i 
rt t 1 y t dop 
: ¢ nih 
1 th t mable 
her f f a t t} ted 
t cat ¢ t f ’ Ee the 
with tl } ( oe 1 t f \ it now 
er “las t retur e 
t toile 1 t nal 
f ice, ¥ te 1, t part of tl 
i ement TI mn ¢ l , 1 
‘ ! ré ; 1 ort | of tt 
11 ‘ ( , 1 ‘ , ’ t t whi oe 
t } n ¥ { t ire f 1 ft 
t ad d iv ; S1.000 
That Is equal te 5 OO f h ave e family 
1 n tl United & t 
e 1 tl t ead the ( 
‘ + that for "| t of the ; # him 
6 ‘ + Ihe dy t t t S “ y 
easit , which ] 1, and is 
na \ i t y oO thre 
‘ nd the ret dren 
‘ Iie t debt will d 1 ti t 
if t prevai in the future as it has in t | t, I rex 
| nd tly » in 1 llion gait syst and a 
ent \ ( hed. I { voided 
will ‘ it lled to « ‘ t ) 
} 1 t t t { eC j e 
‘ e re li not iV { I 
it 
t r ¢ 3 tl ] t of 1 I l to e 
| ve op nted l 1 not i I l 
I \ w to mal fe ‘ ‘ 3 
. : ' 
LT ¢ HI CAI ) i 
pr ticed 1 ‘ d greed i 
oO tion tems, the most rapid sys 3 com! 
i telephone—the forests, the v 
t! e patent and the other most vy 
1 | f practiced, is sure to give « 
Ww vn, it to facilitate ‘ tio 
\ most effective e y i ‘ 
t l ney system has been le tl 
t plisiment, 
rH MONOPOLY OF MONEY AND CRED 
I 1 have now on it in the banks $19,100,000,00C, on 
hi f which they receive no interest and on the other half 
» 4 per cent, or approximate! S2S85,000,000, But the banks 
loaned more than 90 per cent of the £19,100,000,000 at from 
10 per cent; frequently more In 1915 they will collect directly 
1 the borrowers about $1.000,000,000 more than t pey for the 
ts In other words, the people take to the banl the $19,100, 
L000 d get $285.000,000 from the banks ? se. But the 
collect from borrowers $1,.285,000,000, which will be added to 
Ce ¢ the goods id services that the people must y. In addi- 
‘ t! is also tl mulated billios t! t inks have 
lin prey is years for their stockholders, w! r * vested 
? 1 upon which tho who save it ollect the so ed 
t return. 
banks control the of the $19.100,000,000 that belongs to 
i and can los t or withhold it as they please and loan 
\ y please it not belong to them, but they use it as 
V ‘ Because of that fact it is loaned in such manner and to 
1) parties that the largest borrower who usually control the banks, 
jed advantage over all others and make several times greater 
f t che 3 » which they enter than t ul int of 
dividends that thy inks pay to the stockholders. In other words, 
inkers hay nopoly of the money and edit, which, as I 
i instrument for spé ip the t ntrol of all 
| for the t efit of the capi 
THE REMEDY LIKEI TO BH I r API D 
As I have already stated, there ar t ( n ap 
() is pure socia » whic p I \ refused 
cept T other is the one which I x ! It is to 
‘ rom the banks the exclusive privilege of ntt ing tl money 
1 lit which they have by Government 1 The interest 
‘ must be reduced to at least as low a rate t! now 
i by the banks to the Government 
Ar ttempt will be made to foot the peopl y reducir the it f 
in some e¢ That will in t lividual 
whose interest Is reduced, bu a ion W e accon 
1 by expanding credits, so that the banks will collect 
terest o1 1 dollar t y will « ect nter ‘ I I dollars, 
ting a red tion i the I te a 1 { interest paid 
i will 1d that it « much to p interest, dividend 
1 upkeep on $200,000,000,000 at 6_ pe nt to pay 10 
t on $120.000,000,000 Unde ( present system one or th 
1 t se positions will dev mm ve soon, I am referring to the 
rather than the exact fig 3. The owners of the great banks, 
t! rl ks. having re ived from the Government the exclusive 
\ to monopolize money and credit, will not care which way they 
t ) they an f the public to pay S much as or more 
it } n paving If the Government inst 1 private indi 
ot t interest and paid it out for annual exper we would 
t | nt i ation of “ vested ] ty in favor 
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a few who are permitted thereby to levy tribute to secur 
they term a “ reasonable’ return. 
The Government itself, so far as practical, should collect the int 
; , re must be organization of all the useful indu 
i an be accomplished in practically the sam 
the banks was. 












































n mie lilders, tl manufacturers, and the municj 
t i i To them all the Government must 
pri x such as I given exclusively to the banks. To fac 
tl ( wi L securing the means the postal ings 
ist ‘ depositors for the a ptan of « 
1 evid t to aid in financing, not exclusively the 
t all f s which under the present system are but 
with ft 1 isury 
Maz turning to the for a remedy, but the § 
i i} ve, do t cla roposed system could 
into fu ration for a the Government will 
t ent ise t se of pu credit as that 
‘ y tot i am certain that more th 
‘ nr nt ti s al e st of livi would 
P! ide ! : i ’ | 
es oO 
r ma 
sy ; oni 
wa The 
‘ Kel yefore in the 
it 
$ al 
ued 
l ogi 
tent and 
‘ Fi 
a 
< iid t 
it ! al h ntity of material interest t 
{ al in s r united action to maintain « 
he “ial it r plain people to cooperate to prev 
rest ] control and taking all jn s 
n work by rule. The plain voters hurrah 
| vy and t th n run away with the goods. 
Y norable ce understands f 
the main problem I have presented. If y W) 
the people, which the means placed by Cong: "re ¢ 
u t ( ] people of th I 
é yn da remedy wil W 
re ‘ and gi to the of t 
more of the substance that will supply them with t ( 
demands of an honest and intelligent citi hip It i 
n get yt ht understanding home to the t« rs « t 
t shop, stot offi on tl lilway nd ‘ I i 
‘ ad the manhood and womar 1 of the citi 
this natur it country of ours will respond to its g ( 
1 iti i the people’s country, men and wol 
( ntryv sl in it f themselves and t t 
ignominiously submitting to a policy, enforced in | j 
mal ‘ them the slaves of usury. 
Now, h ng closed my written statement, I wish t dd vy 
that v t I have st d is the main pr ition I hav 
your attention to. And, Mr. Chairman and gentiemen, I \ 
your attention also to a report of the Secretary of the Treasu 
report is dated February 2. You will find on that date the Gov: 
of the United Stat had deposited with the banks somethir 
$71,000,000, It has been for most of the time in the last 
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the Government per cent. As a m 
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i Government; and t 
there is an indirect tax for the benefit of the banks which is 
to the commodities and the prices which we are paying for cur 
necessities of this difference between 2 per cent a per t 
that is not all. 


know, as a matter of 


fact, that 


the total amount of actu 
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taken from the Government Trensury. is also expanded by a lik 

Therefore instead of the bankers collecting interest upon this $7 
1) alone, | y al collecting interest also upon a large i 
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tiply more than 10 time the case of the Government ¢ 
l iuse the Government may draw upon the banks at any time 
im. But the have increased and expanded the credits they ars 
by virtue of t $70,000,000 to a very lar extent, and on t 
count the banks are collecting many milli of dollars in the 
interest and profit above that which is dir ¥ collected by t! 
the $70,000,000. This is, too, in effect, a tz ipon the peopl el 
y the proposition I am making to you is this: That the 
got to b or measure of a reasonable return, which is com}; 
reasonably favoring property in the one case, but not losing sight 
other se of the teilers of this country, whether on the farm 
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gol mn in the future and legislatures, as well as C« 
se, and measuring a reasonable return to capit 

t *n in speculation, it must be dor 
themselves are getting ) iat | 

as long as this s} m is follow 

a fair return for the services t 

the employment of capital and in t! 


that i particular problem that I 1 
yn to, and I do not think I need to tal 
course I zlad to submit to any questio nay Ww 
Chairman WatcsnH. I think, as far as I am concerned, 

very concisely and well, and we will be glad to make that 
record, and if we issue a bulletin, to put it in the record. 
he wi onvyinced of that a long time as 
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Lixnprercu. IT thank you gentlemen very much. 
in WarsH, We thank you very much, Mr. LINDBERGH, and we 
ry, in behalf of the commission, that we could not have given 


‘tter place in the program, but we are limited in time. i 

LINDBERGH. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. I wished sim- 
t the facts before the commission,’so that you may have them 
proceedings, 

man WALSH. Very well. 

is point the commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
at 10 o'clock. 

irnment taken until Saturday, February 6, 1915. 


Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
JALEB POWERS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House 


HON. 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 13, 1915. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
reads as follows: 

t enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 

| and directed to establish and maintain in the several important 

gions of the United States and the Territory of Alaska, as 

( + may appropriate for the necessary employees and other ex- 


inder the Bureau of Mines and in accordance with the provi- 
ithe act establishing said bureau, 10 mining experiment sta- 

15 mine safety stations, movable or stationary, including 
ady established, the province and duty of which shall be to 


stigations and disseminate information with a view to im- 

: nditions in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other 

" industries, safeguarding life among employees, preventing un- 
; waste of resources, and otherwise contributing to the ad- 

t of these industries: Provided, That not more than three 

xperiment stations and mine safety stations hereinabove au- 


ill be established in any one fiscal year under the appropri- 
le therefor. 
it the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
ds, buildings, or other contributions from the several States 
cooperate in carrying out the purposes of this act. 
give this measure my hearty support. There are now 
2.000.000 men employed in the occupation covered by this 
Government is expending annually but $200,000 for 
and welfare. The table which I here insert 


tection 


unber of men employed, and number of men killed in and 
oal mines in the United States in the calendar years 1902 to 


Number killed. 





Production 
} 


\ short | em- Per Per 

tons). ployed Total 1,000 | 1,000,000 
rar em-_ jshort tons 

| ployed.| mined. 
we teeeeeeeceee 296,687,066 | 510,437 | 1,895 3. 71 6.39 
irwannes 345, 200, 166 47,431 1, 752 3. 20 5.08 
snesncouenueneaEd 339, 164, 812 573,373 2,004 3. 50 ». 91 
sevbnebcanmnae 386, 379, 243 615,628 | 2,232 3.63 5.78 
Pe eer $07, 835, 003 631, 086 2,116 3.35 5.19 
ivgaduaaba ies 161, 406, 023 695,418 | 3,197 4.88 6. 93 
paueueuvs 101, 932, 764 672,794 2,449 3. 64 6. 05 
‘<a hieedaein 160, 761, 427 666, 523 2,668 4.00 5.79 
oxen eaeaniee 501, 596, 378 725,030 | 2,840 3.92 5. 66 
Smewekee 196, 221, 168 728,348 2,719 3. 73 5.48 
Sark kiah waite 934, 466, 580 722, 662 2, 360 3. 27 4.41 
ébewatas 570, 000, 000 728, 355 2, 785 3. 82 4. 88 


kes plain the importance of this great industry and 
es connected withit. The mining and mineral indus- 
s country add to the Nation’s wealth each year about 
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W.000, As a matter of fact, the agricultural and min- | 
neral industries of the Nation are its two great 
rees of wealth and commercial greatness. I submit 
e showing their relative importance: 
Agriculture, Mining and 
including for- | mineral indus- 
( stry. tries. 
a a RO eee saa ae 13,000,000 | 2,300, 000 
roducts..... , $10, 500, 000, 000 $4, 600, 000, 000 
ese industries contribute 
Py WOUMEN soy <n cam ates $800 $2,000 
y contributes to the freight ton- 
ry, yearly.... per cent. 22 60 
} y + s p . aay 
e noted that while one farmer, on an average, con- | 


h ye 


S000) + 


ir S800 to the Nation's wealth, one miner con- 


id most important industries of our country, it will not 





and since mining and agriculture are the two | 


‘ 








RECORD. 


be amiss to know just what the N: Gove | 
doing for each. 
What the National Govern it is 
Yearly appr Mi 
For education: 
From direct appropriation. . cnbiid $2 N 
From land grants... ] 
From Smith-Lever Act for demonstrati i 
work .... = 
For 52 experiment stations, onein each State and 
For general researches and other work to aid a 
TNR TN ino os cccnccdiassasanccdedas 1 $1,9 ) 
RO cti dd nn anecdnae wdedabennnndadnes Siias 2 ' 1,0 
Per capita contribution from the people of the United 
States for the advancement of these industries 28 
Of this contribution the per capita expendi 
safeguarding the lives of 2,300,000 employees in 
mining industry is about one-half of 1 cent per 
CRs caddb ce dconcus aie 
I do not want to be understood as objee ting to what the led 
eral Government is doing for the farmers of our country L 


rejoice along with them that the National Government is spend 
ing so liberally of its means to further their interests and ad 





vance the great cause of agriculture in the United States. My 
father was a farmer. I was reared on a farm and I have never 
outgrown, and I hope I never will outgrow, my love for the 
country and the farm. We used to mine some on my father’s 
farm when I was a boy, but only for domestic purposes; but 
since my father’s death the old farm has passed into other hands 
and has been converted into a veritable mining camp. ‘There 
are two mining plants established on or close to the old home 
stead. They are two busy hives of industry going on—or would 
go on but for Democratic hard times—in the valleys and on the 
hillsides where I used to roam and play. The neighbor boys 
have all grown up and many of them have turned to digging 
coal and mining as a means fora living. The creek on which | 
was reared in Knox County, Ky., bas on it now 20 or more 
mining operations, and part of them big ones In fact, Knox 
County produces now about 1,000,000 short tons of coal a year. 
The neighboring counties of Laurel, Pulaski, MeCreary, and 
Whitley are big coal producers, while the counties of Harlan 
and Bell—all in the district I have the honor to represent—are 
not only exceedingly rich in mineral resources, but active and 
progressive in their development. Bell County last year pt 
duced 2,500,000 short tons of coal, standing second, I believe 
among the counties of the State in « production We ] ‘ 
in southeastern Kentucky some 10,000 square miles of biti 
nous-coal territory. The entire State of I isvivania h Only 
about 4,000 more square miles of bituminous-coal territory than 
we have in southeastern Kentucky. 

Kentucky now stands fourth among the, coal-prodacing States 
of the Union. She stood sixth or seventh a few years ago. S 
has recently forged ahead of both Ohio and Indiana We pro 
duced in Kentucky in 1914, 20,000,000 short tons of coal | 
coal field in eastern Kentucky now exc in beth production and 
quality the coal fields of western Kentucky 

My district is in the heart of the present co rod : 
southeastern Kentucky. We have no mining headquarters or 
mine rescue stations located there I hope that this bill will 
become a law and that the eleventh distri iv be le to ze 
one of the 15 safety stations provided for in this bi 

Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 > y rr gt 
HON. 8S. KIRKPATRICK, 
OF IOWA, 
In tne Howse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 4, 19 
On the veto message of the President Hk. . GOGO) to 1 

late the immigration of aliens to and the resider f aliens in t 

United States 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the first tiny 
deliberations of the Sixty-third Congre I rought face ) 
face with the expressed views of the Chief Iv it f 
Nation relative to the literacy test in its a { 
grants landing on our shores. 

My objections to the President’s veto is 1 based 
objection to the introduction of foreign immigra because of 
their inability to tell who they are, where they came from, or 

























thuit enter into the composites constituting 
















































































ruary 4, refused to 
dent’s veto. 


making land a long time ago, and no one A two-thirds vote 


years ago the demand for labor was the rule, 


‘ , : I’or over five hou 
v if the exception Then we were reaping down our fields ig 


of immigra 








‘ further along these lines permit me to say that I | the unanimous dema 





10 years that the best and safest protection for American wage 

eurners is to place some restrictions on competitive labor, for as | sequences of his ac 

: : . a3 ae lines of action. 

the price for performing such labor will be materially reduced It is idle to poin 

if not eut in two. to some rogues and 
I desire to say that Members who continue ‘, vote for high exceptions to every 





tariff and free labor, and do so from sense of habit, custom, or We believe tha 


shines brighter, but the road’s a damn sight rougher.” i  anitha ad 

‘ 7 . etween an illiterate 

If inconsistencies could be converted and made to appear aS] jin favor of the ed 

jowels, then some of you fellows would be decked beyond recog- | intellectual develop! 
nition. This is not a new issue, nor is it dead or dying. It was seat ae 
thrashed out under the Cleveland and Taft administrations. : na 


these lines. Some have said there are 30,000,000 workingmen 
yet heard from. I invite all such into the arena of public | malefactors. 

CX] ression, 
(he restrictions objected to are not onerous, complicated, or 


‘ 


dificult to overcome. To learn to read 30 or 40 words of our | maintenance of ou 


of our Union have 


compulsory. There 


ever there is desire 


, Immigration. pride in raising th 


position of responsil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERCY E. QUIN, Srectical amestine | 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 5 Illiteracy is a hi 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


’ . - industries as the st 
Thursday, February 4, 1915, 
On t ! ige of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu Illiteracy is what 
t migration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the | tion onens up the w 
l Stetes per 





Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to extend re- | test of the Burnett 





murks for five legislative days in connection with the splendid There is no reas¢ 
HS-page Burnett immigration bill, H. R. 6060, I insert in the | from those prescribe 
CONGR! SSIONAI RECORD this 10th day of February certain ar- represents only lack 
ticles and editorials contained in this week’s—February 8 to 14, 





pass the Burnett immigratio 


the bill would have passed. 
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—_—_ 7?) Ses 


oted 


was necessary to pass the bill. 
t labor had y 
rs the House discussed the question. TI 


| 
en he will resume this difficult and arduous task. If any four of the 136 that voted agains 
on restriction put forth their 


nd of the American Fed 


m 


ost 


eloquent pl 
that the liter 


on was als 


hal | scythe, now the genii of the age are offering to | the ! : ince of American ideals and insisted 
: . re ; was in accord with the demands for compulsory educatio1 
| ‘ 1 § id all for a nominal sum, and before | pecome a part of the life of this country. Attenti 


The individual's 


ts. The more one knows of 


sure as two and two make four, if there are two men for a job | body the more able he is to distinguish between harmful 


t to some great characters who we 


criminals who were educated. 


general statement, but 


the human mi! 
and be 
re illiter 
There are 
n whk 


the data fror 


and an educated person the 
icated. Education is something mo 
nent, for it is impossible to separate tl 
feeling and emotion and res 


Mental habits constitu 


te 


Ignorance among citizens is the greatest 
three millions of organized workers of America demandit. The | ment; it affords an opportunity for boss rule and for the spe 
> Qos ; a Sid ; ‘ges exercised b redatory, exploiting interests. The 
conversion S: aul was almost instantaneous, but not along | !eses, exercised by predatory, g 
; 1 of tint Paul — tantan is, but not along not know their own rights or understanc 
welfare; they are the victims and the tools of political and 


1 


chat 





ot 


supposition 


ulting 
acter, 


re % 


at 


eral law is deducted must not be drawn from exceptional casi 
vroper education develops and stimulates the 
environment. are like the new convert who said. “ The moon | faculties and makes the individual a resourceful master of hi 
True it is that an education is not always a test of chara 


n 


COonvi 





, : an _— P Tope ‘ . . | exploitation, makes them more readily victims of political mis: 
ingers » v¢ sr: lave > » Oo : ; s : . 

ras 's in the commonwealth of Israel. I have contended for limits the basis of their moral conceptions. 

ethical standards can not be greater than his understanding of t 


hi 


enemy of popular 


what 


prom< 


never wavered in their established 


r republican form of 


own or their own language should be readily done, and the man | Yea@tly appropriated for public schools, 


of 


government. 
normal scl 


the 


which 


As 


States 


‘here h 


uneduc 


tes 


Mi 
ools, 


fix 


} 


as 


school ait 


has been unfailing desire to make educ: 


ility. We would not think of abolishing 


and for other work. 


ndrance in all work, 


It 


labor. It is an obstacle to securing better 
menace to the safety and health of these workers f , 
gration Commission in its detailed stady of working conditions 


1 


is recognized as 
est that has been evolved. 
even the so-« 


cond 


eel, iron, and coal industries 


ay to opportunity. 


itions ¢ 


rhe 


found 


Some degree of education is required of all Americans. 


t WV 


that 


and inability to speak our language on the part of the worker 
the number of mine explosions, industrial accidents, and 
shuts the individual off from 


ins 


opport ini 


immigration bill provides for a test of 


pature for immigrants who wish to come to America. 
yy why the standards for 
d for citizens. Nor can special 
eign illiterates be justified on the ground that 


of opportunity. ‘The requirements are so 


no forceful, ambitious persons will be debarred. 





Ability 


+ 


Ll 


} . 
; peer 
public schools, and compulsory education laws were necessa 


to 


Americans 
lowering 


practical and more vital and to extend educational opportuni 
for it, regardless of age. 
e standards of intelligence and 
centage of illiteracy. 

Education is the requirement made of every American who s 


1 


foreigners shou 
privileges 
their inability 


test for the Members of Congress as a means to securing men 
oO! character. <A literacy test of requirements varying with the 
the work to be done is imposed for all official positions, for t 


Convinced that their faith in education was well grounded, t! 


The 


n bill over the 


ration of Labor, t 


y opposed to the use and exercise of the veto | road brotherhoods, and the farmers’ organizations for a re 
immigration policy that American standards may be continued 
¥ a Dee Peta 8: . . | _ The evidence made public by the American Federation of La 
d enough to recall some vivid impressions growing out |} ing that the National Liberal Immigration League has been f 
I it use of this privilege of veto by the pre deeessor | on Shipping, Coal, Steel, and other trusts is now in the pul 
s ; nt a 7 : ; tepresentative Barurick, of Ohio, included this evidence in 
ry Taylor, and in 1848 this became an issue of the | suapotting ton Gk. eae —_ sy 
type. Mr. 'Taylor was appealed to as to his position on Representative BURNETT, chairman of the House Committe 
ive question and said. “ Gentlemen. vour will. not mine.” | gration, closed the debate with a strong speech urging that t! 
. lent’ ot } 1] 9] 
\ , } . rite omni P WDeenx ’ 7 ‘ dent's veto be not sustained. 
oO I has a more exalt d opinion of President W ASOD than An analysis of the vote shows that the campaign steadily 1 
e Ina al sense it is in a great measure artificial for | by those who oppose illiteracy of immigrants is provi ‘ 
rs to differ, and it is akin and natural for all of us to do | Friends of restriction polled 48 more votes to pass the bill ov 
"3? nm” , ‘ } , 7} De : > vr e+ 
Riehtes occas San) Wales ail oe tenn celeste dent Wilson’s veto than they polled when President Taft's y 
vithihcstaty I frankly said to the Presid nt this morning that I | custained. The negative vote was only inereased by 22. 
{ ded to vote against his veto. He said in part that inas- Representative BURNETT announced after the vote was taken 
1 h as I had been faithful in all other matters affecting the | would introduce another immigration restriction bill immediately 
: : . the next Congress convenes, 
rare of oul peo] a’ [ grant that you are as hone svt In your Unionists and othe friends of immigration restriction n ay 
ivictions aS I am In mine. record of all the debates on this question by writing to their 
{ placed Mr. Wilson in nomination for the Presidency in the | sentatives for a copy of the ConcressionaL Record, issue of TI 
z 7 hee ae ae ‘pruary 4. 
nineteenth century, and I am the first and only original Wilson February 4 
, in th ite Ste rs »" 9g jnenlarliv ren ra om 
nee oe United States, or, as I joc _ '¢ oe iy a WHY ORGANIZED LABOR FAVORS THE LITERACY TEST. 
On ) . aS 1 Re » > ‘ € TAS “eld. . * : 
™ Se ee en ee 1nd that wa rerun ° One of the fundamental principles that have controlled public | 
this he dissented, adding that at that time he had not been born in the United States is belief in education. The primary medi 
into the kingdom of the ‘‘ emergency,” “ dark horse,’ or “ re- acquiring an education is ability to read. Reading is the key 
centive” caste intellectual world which leads to truths, understanding people 
pais : Bs , : A : ve and their relations, the ability to recognize a tendency and it 
‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul,” but I Education drives out ignorance, which is the great enemy 
am aware of the fact that there are some Members who are | welfare and progress of the people. Ignorance renders people 


at pe eae Seen sor, 34-7, | Schools, colleges, and universities. Most 

or woman will be better qualified for better and higher id als. years during which children must attend school or the minimum 
af | s havi said what I have said, I shall yote to place this bill | tional requirements which each must acquire. 1 

upon our statutes sistent effort to raise the age limit under 


ia 


\ going; still T believe all these are essential and | 1915—issue of the American Federation of Labor Weekly New 
( ent Letter, the federation’s official weekly paper: 


[ feel perfectly safe in saying that all laws | Presipen?’s veTO OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION BILL IS SUSTAIN: 
‘ used, and likewise abused, but, Mr. Speaker, 136 REPRESENTATIVES SUPPORT CHEAP LABOR PLEA OF STEAMSHIP. M 
, . _ . + a} ‘ ING, AND STEEL CORPORATIONS AND REFUSE TO PROTECT ATE: 

( traditior oO! 1 eh ro! ite, . -ONn- , wh of ROTECT AMI 
a a yt that which prompted ot Cun WORKERS FROM FLOOD TIDE OF ILLITERATE IMMIGRANTS—261 | 
forefathers more than a century ago. At that time SENTATIVES VOTH AGAINST EXPLOITING HUMANITY AND STIM! 
of our broad acres were unoccupied. Then we were IMMIGRATION, 

soil with a wooden mold-board plow, and | sy a vote of 261 to 136 the House of Representatives Thurs 
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words in his own language is an undertaking that would discourage no CONN] 
' iMelaw « t~haractar ‘ . nako him ¢ ~aira hia * 
who has qualities and character that would make him a desirable Nay: Donovan, Kennedy, Lonergan, Mahan, and Reilly. 
, poor educational facilities of a country often reflect the failure eS gist eae l 
lity of the people to assert their rights, together with their low Aye: Brockson. 
is of life. Where there is effective demand it must be consid- Fl \. 
the Government, however despotic, unless rebellion is invited. Aye: Clark and S| 
idoption of a literacy test for immigrants to the United States Not voting: L’Eng n 
sult in increased provision for education in all countries which L'Engle and Wils 1 \ I 
sending their surplus population here. A statement made by | vania, against. 
Fairchild in the hearing before President Wilson is most sig al GIA 
; ? F E , Aye: Adamson, Bell, Crisp, Ed I I ] > 
n the literacy test was previously under consideration and its | Vinson, and Walke1 . : ; , , 
m seemed assured the Government of Italy began to make pro- Nay : Bartlett and Park 
for more schoolhouses, but these provisions were stopped with es ve vo IDAHO 
it of the bill.” ‘ ; : 
It is not heartless to set standards; they are the necessary conditions Aye: French and Smith, 
ess and betterment. The literacy test for immigrants into the ILLINOIS 
{ States will result in forcing the countries of southern Europe to Aye altz, Buchanan, Borchers, FitzHenry, Foster, Fowler, Hill 
their natural and rightful obligations to make provisions for | Hinebaugh, McKenzie, O'Uair, Rainey, Tavenner, and 7 or : 
1, industrial, and political welfare of their own people and will Nay: Britten, Copely, Gorman, Gallagh« Gral Madd M 
the United States to become a land of real opportunity not only | McAndrews, Sabath, Stone, Stringer, and Williams, 
h gs may meet the necessary standards but also for those who Not voting: Hoxworth, 
sady within our gates. INDIANA, 
— Aye: Adair, Cox, Cullop, Dixon, Gray, Morrison, Moss, 1 Ra 
FAVOR RESTRICTION—TH®E GRANGE, THE FARMERS’ NATIONAL Nay: Barnhart, Korbly, Lieb, and Peters 
CONGRESS, AND THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION DEMAND IT. Not voting: Cline, 
the White House hearing on the immigration bill Mr. J. H. Patten, IOWA, 
secretary of the Farmers’ National Congress, for four years Aye: Good, Green, Haugen, Kennedy, Kirkpat kK, and tt. 
counsel of the Farmers’ Union, and in close touch with the Nay: Connolly, Towner, Vollmer, and Woods. 
. was selected by those present to present the attitude of the Not voting: Prouty 
{ ! Among other things, he said: KANSAS, 
Grange, the Farmers’ National Congress, and the National Aye: Anthony, Campbell, Con y, Do e H M kK 
Union are the only organizations of farmers qualified to speak | and’ Neeley ; . , ssi ee eee) Pn ee 
farmers of the country, organized or unorganized. They are Nay: Taggart 
this bill.”’ ; 
Patten called attention to the repeated arguments of the 1 
mmittees of the farmers before Congress, asserted that J I I 


olutions and convention actions and immense membe1 
tled them to voice the sentiments of the farmers of 
and warned against the paid attorneys and agents of the 





\ t ind Wall Street interests who posed as the spokesmen of the 
{ ind advanced so-called sentimental and humanitarian argu- I iro 





the name of the farmers and others. In illustration he said: 
rd with reference to the South. There are certain persons, wlio 


\uthority to speak for the farmer or for the South, that say t! 









































ints and needs the present influx. Mr. President, the bees go A 
t honey pots. The immigrants go where it is most profitable Nn AT cf dd 
L ! le for them to go, and they do not go to the South or the : ee se 
tricts. The South is afflicted with one unfortunate illiterate LARYLAND 
ion which drove the average white man, who did not have the Lew Linthi », Price 1d ‘I t 
buy a large tract of fertile land and a large number of slaves, y: Coady and Smith 
hills and mountains, where he became the so-called “ white MASSACIII 
nd now he is beginning to come back down to work in the Aye: Gardner and Gillett 
in the factories, and on the farms. Without any foreign immi Nay: Deitrick, Gallivan, G re. G Mit I I 
the South during the last 80 years has increased faster in | Roberts, Rogers, Thacher, Treadwa i 
1 mileage, in bank deposits, in number of ¢otton-mill spindles, ; 3 : 
‘ral output, and in every other field, including population, or | MICHIGAN, 
pply out of its own loins, than has the Northeast, with all its | Ay Hamilton, Kelley, McLaughlin, Macl lald, May J. M 
lous immigration. And for reasons which impel the working | Smith, Samuel W. Smith, and Woodruff 
New England to ask for additional restrictive legislation to Nay: Beakes, Cramton, Doremus, and Ford 
efforts of the protected trusts to bring in cheap labor for | Not voting: Lindquist 
down wages and the standards of living and American life, the | Lindqu is paired for th l wi G , of 
irge this proposed legislation against 
re seems little doubt about the European war fulfilling Mrs. MINNESOTA 
Selden’s and President Gompers’s prophecy of an inereased Aye: Anderson, Davis, Lindbergh, and Volstead 
undesirables and an increase in quantity as well as a decrease Nay: Man MI i so; 
l ty. The farmers of New York and adjacent States object to Not voting th ; 
1 000,000 paid annually in taxes for the care and keep of alien Steenerson eved P lle w ‘ | t 4 
I which this bill would in great part lift from their shoulders. | with ] . my Car et] i ; 
ve in elementary education and favor requiring as much of Smi ; x ; ss 
3 as we compel of our own native born, on the theory that Hall when his n ~ wae ae ea, eee a ier a 4 
er fits for earning a living, protecting ourselves and them- vote " Pe 7 - er P 
nd makes for a more intelligent participation in public affairs. 7 _ 
in the importation of too much cheap labor a tendency to : , ; 2 
the size of farms, the bringing about of the capitalistic sys- Aye: Candl Collier, Ta mp, Il ph Quin, & 
I luction, and the destruction of the ideal small farm home | 22d Witherspoon 
ho is the mainstay of the Nation. The farmers of the coun- M 
ly ask this legislation, but they ask for genuine rural-credits Ay Alexander, Decker, Dickin 1 H I i 
feral aid to roads, and for efficient, practical market- | Rucker, Russell, and S kleford 
) Nay ] B I B and. ¢ i] 
— | ana 
I Votn or Hovsr on Burnetr IMMIGRATION BiLL—THoseA Aye: Evans and Stout 
Nay" VorepD IN Favor OF Havinc Two Men ror Every 7 NEBRASKA. 
—_ ee ; , | Aye: Barton, Kinkaid, and 10! 
lL Representatives voting “ aye’ voted to prot Nav: 1 » Ms : 
ited for Ame n standards of life; and voted for } so os 
d social welfare. | 4 
Representatives voting “nay” voted to insure the steel and | Not voting: R ts 
I in unlimited supply of cheap labor; voted to increase illit- | Rol ! i f { ‘ E ( f 
ted to retard industrial jal, and political betterment, | ; 
ds vote was necessary to pass the immigration bill over ; 
? \ to. ® r 1 } 


1 the 136 


voting against labor had voted for labor, the 
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Representative 


Z grants are fortun 
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ALDER, of New York, indicated that illiterate immi 
ly situated in New York. He said: 



















































































‘esent over 400,000 men and women in our y 
but in this vast number few are among the 
; , ple take care of their savings until business 
| | ( i 3, 
( S \ H.. of ew Jersey, read his speech. Like a 
I G ( 1 rn lawt ‘Yr rushed to the defense of VPresident 
\ W nted the decadence of respect for authority. Said 
; ' Met M M i | uuld dare to stand on this floor and insi ’ 
sa sneak? Who would dare speak of Ja 
3a coward? None, of course, beca:se e know that to do so would 
F i e to sound the th knell of one’s political career. Yet these ac 
| ti have been led at the head of our distinguished President 


As Mr. WAtst’s speech was prepared with the thought that the Pr 
dent would be attacked because of his veto, the speech sounded ri 
lous, because nothing of the kind occurred. In fact, the contrary 
s of the Chief Executive were most courteo 




































l 
rr DB , ‘ . Edm the iews, much to the chagrin of Representative WaLsi ) 
a : so announced that he *“ would leave Washington on March 4 next 
x | ind Vare Besides his vote, Representative DONOVAN’s opposition to the | 
a for 4 “ . Graham. of Pennsylvania rec rded in a clipping he had read to the House, which declat d 
on Fe oer, i *) “we shall never learn to respect our real calling and destiny unk 
Vare 1 t the 'owith W n. of Florida, for the bill. | ha e taught ourselves to consider everything as moonshine com 
= , 1 = : | with the education of the heart 
i AND | Representative Sabatri, of Tilinois, referred to the National Li 
, } Immigration League and its method of raising money to combat r 
O> I y. } tion. Mr. SaBatH coald not see where the league was guilty “in 
OUTH CARGLINA. |} aid from all to aid the eause which they advocated.’ The s 
; | Winiow Johachn Tncer end: pasoinie excepted the steamship companies and other corporations, calthor 
; : ae yy : eee a , said these contributions were small and the league is now in debt 
— ea co ild see no difference between the ; tivities of the league and acti 
: of the organizations that favored restriction because they wanted 
\ I I ind Martin standards of American life maintained. 
i Mr. Sanatit prefaced these statements with this reference t 
= . : National Liberal Immigration League: “I did not agree with 
\ \ 1, Byrns, Garrett, Houston, Hull, McKellar, Moon, Padgett. | activities.’ This placed him on both sides of the question, whil 





ing his auditors in the dark as to other practices the league n 
been indulging in. The Illinois gentleman failed to take advai 
Leall, Callaway, D Eagle, Garrett, Gregg, Henry, Rayburn, | th pportunity and make public the particular “ activities” 
t ephens, Sumners, Vaughan, and Young. | not agree with.” 
rgess, Garner, and Hardy. Representa 
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Burke of Pennsylvania gave this consolation t 








































































sais man out of a job or who is trying to compete with lower living 
\ ' ' oF ards *7¢ . : . 
4 +. : “There are millions of acres yet to be cultivated in this ec: 
; a roads to be built, tunnels to pierce the mountains, and new 
Jaca : VERMONT. | be established in every section.” 
Aye: Greet nd Plumie} cal pa Representative Moorr, of Pennsylvania, was another gent! 
. INTA, believed immigration raised wages and shortened hours. TI 
\ i I 1, Gla Hay, Holland, Jones, Montague, Saunders, | unions formed no part of this theory. The speaker also re ferre | z 
< 1 Wat ; j National Liberal Immigration League and its methods of raisin 
WASHINGTON, | He assured his colleagues he knew little of the league, but he 
a ino difference between its methods of raising funds and tho 
\ Bryan, Falconer, Humphrey, Johnson, and La Follette. re erican Federation of alee and other bodies favoring 1 
WEST VIRGINIA. Mr. Moore failed to distinguish between an effort to maintain A 
Avis, Brown, Hughes, Moss, Neely, and Sutherland. | living standards and an effort to reduce these standards. 
WISCONSIN The speaker rejected the theory that a shorter workday mear 
C production lie said an eight-hour day ‘“‘ means contraction « 
\ I r, and Lenroot. . Mr. Moore expressed alarm at the thought of having no om 
N Dre e, Burke, Esch, Konop, Reilly, and Stafford menial service. This. he feared, threatened our institutions. 
N Car d Nelson * But who is to do the drudgery? If we are educated to d 
Ne 1 for the bill with Kahn, of California, against. | lowly, who will do the man’s work on the road or the woman's 
WYOMING, | the kitchen? ‘Take away the untaught foreigner, who has dor 
\ ndell, develop and construct our institutions, and rely too much u 
- excess education and pride of scholarship which abhors the ba 
|} you will halt our national progress.” 
OPPOS S OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION SAID Representative GALLIVAN, of Massachusetts, spoke in glowing 
The cau of cheap labor for steamship, mining, and steel corpora- | the ‘“ wholesome discontent ” behind foreign immigration. He | 
vas presented in a most effective manner in Congress by several | mention of the methods of steamship companies to stimulate ij 
KR escntatives, who urged that the President’s veto of the Burnett | tion or the conditions forced upon illiterate immigrants by mé 
it I ll be sustained. | controlling the basic industries of this country. <A report by t 
| ! of the workers now her hat the flow of illiterate immi- | eral Immigration Commission shows that many of thes ier 
ts” ld be checked wa verlooked in a clever manner by the | of being impelled by a ‘“ wholesome discontent,” come 
advocates, who soared into oratorical ecstasies over a] sion says, “ merely to save enough, by the adoption, if 
! it they insisted flung open its doors to all. | standards of living, to return permanently to their home cor 
\ thes ord pictures the friends of immigration restriction | These facts were overlooked by opponents of the bill, wh 
d ry <¢ 1 fact in the im total of actual conditions. They | with their colleagues to continue the policy “laid down by tl 
1 tl reports of impartial Government investigators; the i- | of our country.” Mr. GALLIVAN’s speech was filled with thes 
ms that American workers can not compete with | ments. 
‘ ! wer living standards; the efforts of steamship and a _ 
‘ t » defeat the bill: the unanimous stand for restriction 
i the 1 votes in favor of restriction | Establishment of Food-Supply Depots. 
| Cr . tn at educatio1 now a part of 
I and the ne ssity of ing more attention to workers in | —— = 
‘ ‘ t \ 1 ] » those iy foreign lands. . rryy. rCY Y ‘ > a" » ¥ ’ 
Pert t j \MIANAHIA of Minn ta. answered the pleas of organ- EXTENSION Ok REMARKS 
i in |} Stat v ch ing that t petitions signed by these OF 
int not y i is t s nt of t I k and file of 
med HON. WILLIAM KENT 
{ MANAIIAN @V V \ hungry t h a failure aXe - a2 am - ) 
intry to ] i ‘ h f l tle sa OF CALIFORNIA 
1 1 means more wea pl iced; 1 e t mean more F 
; , fe brought int x ence to feed 1} gry n, to clothe IN THE Hot SE OF REPRESENTATIV\V ES, 
+ } " > ty ne ; 1 , ] ) 1 S a 7 ’ “ 
Poe ‘hip. St sect 4 rt nd ot : Wednesday, February 17, 1916. 
} ¢ } censed eel fic gree ly men contr a ‘ - 
} N Mi MAS AHAN . is st I t tl Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I have received and have 
ed | tions very verely requested to file petitions signed by more than 100,000 
a iw ’ or ° - . . . . . i . ‘) i 
: ' IX Sy ae on the belief , it} A the caption of which petitions reads as follows: 
done more for the general mass of people to reduce ost FOOD-SUPPLY DEPOTS, 
( ng than any other may n the floor of the House,” The speaker | To Presidcat Woodrow Wilson and to the Congress of the 
cuoted§ sts tic to prove his assertion that transpe rtation charges States: 
1 y _f 1 jlleagrne as interested in knowing ec ‘ oa. 
ace ices gy soccer epee ae e haters the House. ere | Whereas the speculators are arbitrarily and unnecessarily ra 
! — . ; oe ee 7 ; a sticall ahs 1 | price of the necessities of life; and P 
to tl nate teat k time to say “he was @ emMpPAAtieany OPPosce | whereas the United States Government should conserve and 
iteracy ee af et. Sacha ' sa he interests of the producers and consumers as against the 
. wera I vr, of New York, Pes. ao BN #. a oe as ae lators who are vonshae the people, multitudes of whom art 
geteera LY Sale t ite rule : and r it ’ n i / the in dire need: Therefore 


speaker declared, would interfere “with the efficiency of our commerce We hereby petition the President and Congress of the United *t : 
1 I . r si : to establish in the strategic industrial ard agricultural centers 
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l-supply depots and such other facilities as are necess: to | S ( 
st market for the producers and for the purch of | | 


ts and for the sale of these necessities of life direct to the 
nying these petitions I submit the following letter: 


r PARTY, NATIONAL OFFICE, 


SOCIAL 


























s03 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., february 15, 1915. ke ¢ I 
LIAM KENT, | ( I i 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Str: I am sending you herewith a blank sample of a petition ( I 1 hi 
rdered circularized by ational executive committee of the vote 
arty Something over 100,000 names were secured, and the } The Pres! I 
t ing the petitions is being sent you by express. hours and a ta . 
imposing upon you s ymewhat by asking you to take | ¢ ted in as t v 
s matter, but we know of no one in the Congress who Is | gjyide the time Ses) : 
Socialist Party than yourself, and I feel confident that of t nd oe 
ing to do this for this organization. of t 1 fa ] i 
regards, I beg to 1 l of Mr. Fr < Mori l 
y, yours, ro : | an il dey ed 4 | 
Wal LANPERSIEK, |} will be devoted t ow i 
recutive Secretary. | arranged by R ’ 
d be superfluous and of undue cost to the Government | *" ere ; : . 
it this vast array of names should be printed, but full | the bill, th 
should be given to the well-founded complaint of these | I am not ( 
ful people. We all know that the abuse exists, and that | Revised 
rived from speculation and all costs incident to specu- | ,, Mr. ; 
re . ° . : Ey ! 1 t I 
sent parasitism and not production. It 1s no new | 
municipalities to establish mark where producer | favor of the immig 
. , + \ }’ \l ‘ 
‘Tr meet. ‘ . 
: . “8 q itive agent t » j 
tention of these many petitioners that the Federal catherine ; 
( nt should aid in eliminating the profits of speculation | the limit 
, a harge on the pes ple, thus earnest Vy urged, cer of the Tz = rs. ! ‘ i , ‘ 
ves the consideration of our Government. re qualif : ‘ 
he reference of the petition to the Committee on Inter- | or unorganizec i 
Foreign Commerce. 
. : J. H. PATTEN 
Immigration. Congress Tall, 1 ington, D. ¢ 
At 4 m. { West 1 
this cit nani l 
PAPE a , pt — chs - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Natio ( ! 
C recently pa I cos izress, and } 
OF action t the It lent t ! e 7 
(Sigr 1) a. ¥ I 
i} Y : ‘ » ‘ F l y } actior f + ‘ ¢ 1 
ON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, “The action of the State Granze of West | 
OF TEXAS, farmers’ organizations of th 
7 r . : +. >i wT arr 2. : 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, dues-paying membership of ( ' 
Farm | 1. Ww t 
Thursday, February 4, 19165. of the South, West, Midd f 
d under consideration the veto message of the President | 7 P ~ ~ [ 
060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the tha | ; * "National ¢ 
is im 1 United States. | th ¢4 aby 
\LLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to ex- | n 
1 H.R. 6060, I append hereto the arguments of serceniaeh ad 1+ 
ments of the bill at the public hearing at the White nd is reearded as a 
1 vy 22,1915. As the arguments of the opponents of | } 
time and place were printed in the CongGres- | ‘ 
1 1 ° ~ mn l , 
» by the gentleman from Massachusetts, it seems | proposition rs I \ 
. iblie is entitled to both sides of the debate. tr la N 
W*< i ; \ 
rH I DENT OF TIIB UNITED STATES 02 t | Gra ; 
I rION BILL (HH, R, ¢ . | " a ‘ 
, ‘ ; ‘ : | 
yn the above matter was held in the East Room of the | @ t 
0 o'clock a. m. Grange a ‘ 


the 


rticipants, together with 
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containing 





session, That 














‘ganized into 


ials of these State organizations. 








» official proceeding 





capacity that ent organization’s 
consideration 
convention 
hey extend consecutively over a period 
i contained j 
sent to you for approval or disapproval. 
Farmers’ 


ording to page 53 of 
gration presented the following report, which 


mmigration 


following 








introduced in the 
suse, passed Con- 
1913, and vetoed by him. 
] committee 
under this Democratic ad- 
in only reiterate 
is i committee 
pted, which 


amended 
February 











and your 


convention, and which was unanime 





convention 
members 
throughout 

y l’resident 








ssible opportu- 


* Wilson, Secretary W. B. Members 


tfully submitted. MITCHELL, Kentucky, 


hington.” 
ution adopted at 
reiterated were as 
respectfully 


onvention 


Commission, composed Senators, 





nator DILLINGHAM, had introduced in the Senate on 
: containing 
en urging and that had been recommended by 


Committee on January 


in opposition. 
commission 
admitted to every year’ as a 
f our immigration 
fit-making steamship companies to southern Europe and west- 
is ¢ apparent]; i 
immigration,’ and that the nine distin- 
unanimously 
economic, 


nt in the country, due 


pean countt 


voluminous vindicated 


accounted uw ig 
in apite of the efforts of our 
committee 


h number of unde- 
Immigration inspe 
attention 
suntry, practically 
and western Asia, and 








steamships 


aimed at sifting out from this 
little the quali 


enormous stream 
enormous 
Having passed the 

e by the House 


improving 





veing re ported 





December 
ro indorsing 
ful national secretary, and after continu 
the bill was passed with an amend- 


communi 


necessitated 
differences. 
was passed | 
February 3, 1913, to! 
and approval. 


conference adjusting 
ill was finally agreed upon and 
and was sent, 
raft’s signature 


in fulfillment of his preelection promise to certain persons. and 














1 
without precedent, the President held a public hearing in the east room 
of the White House, at which attorneys for the foreign steamships, cer. 
tain employers and importers of cheap labor, and other large interests 
appeared in opposition to the bill, and your national legislative commit 
tee, together with the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and others, appeared in favor of the approval of the bill. 

‘“To the surprise of everyone, President Taft on February 14, 1913, 
the last day and at the very last hour, returned to the Senate the 58 
page bill with a 12-line message, saying that he did so ‘ with great 
luctance,’ but that he could net ‘ make up’ his ‘ mind to sign it.’ 

“Four days later the Senate, after two days’ debate, passed the } 
over the veto by a vote of 72 to 18. The bill came up in the House { 
next day, February 19, 1913, but failed to reccive the necessary ty 
thirds required by the Constitution, the vote being 214 for the bil! 
113 against it, showing that a change of only 4 votes would have put 
the bill on the statute books. 

“The same identical bill has been introduced recently in the Ser 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration and in 
House by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, both 
of whom have been in conference with the President and the Secreta 
of Labor, and who say that the bill will pass Congress the first t! 
next session and will certainly be signed by President Wilson. 

“ Therefore your committee respectfully recommends that the { 
lowing resolution be adopted: 

“Whereas the Immigration Commission, after years of investigat 
and a 42-volume report, recommended certain legislation contained 
in a 58-page bill that passed the Senate and House during th 
Congress, only to fail by_a few votes to receive the necessary t 
thirds in the House needed to inake it a law over a 12-1 
after it had passed the Senate by the decisive vote of 
and 

“Whereas the same bill has been introduced recently in the Senate 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration and in 
House by the chairman of the House Committee on Immierati 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America in national annual convention assembled at Salina, Kans 
4th day of September, 1913, representing over 3,000,000 members thre 
out 33 States, That we reiterate our carnest demand for this needed 
lation and urge upon the President and Members of the Senate and Hi 
that this bill, which is Senate bill No. 2453 and IH. R. 6060, be put 
the Federal statute books at the earliest possible opportunity ; and 

“Resolved further, That the national secretary send this resolutior 
sident Woodrow Wilson, Secretary W. B. Wilson, and Members 
the Senate and House 

* Respectfully submitted. 

“R. FF. Duckwortru, Georgia, Chair 
“A. J. MARTIN, North Carolina. 
“HH. F. McNauGur, California.” 

These resolutions demand additional restrictive legislation before 
attempt is made to divert and distribute immigration. The far 
the country are a unit in the contention, as expressed in resolutior 
their organizations, that to divert and distribute immigrants lx 
restrictive legislation is enacted exciuding defectives, dependent 
linqguents, and other undesirables, which, according to the 
sional commission and to the official reports of State boards 
cials, are entering this country in large numbers in spite of ou 
parently strong laws, would result in distributing and diverting 
the agricultural sections these immigration evils from which the N 
east and its State legislatures are complaining, and that any at 





ine y 











l 


cor 


to find jobs end opportunities for aliens would act as a vacuum to 

in more immigrants and would be used as such by enterprising st 

ship “nts abroad to drum up more traffic. 

lor instance, I have here a resolution adopted by the Farmers’ U 
six years ago that declares, among other things: 

** Whereas foreign immigration is being advocated for the souther! l 
western farming communities * * * and a Federal bur 
being established for the purpose of distributing and div 
foreigners; and 

“Whereas the present flagrant lax enforcement of existing immizi 
laws and the urgent need of additional restrictive legislatio 
soon result in the agricultural sections of the South and Wi 
made a dumping ground for undesirable southeast Europ: 
Asiatic population: Therefore be it 

© Resolved,” ete. 

A somewhat similar resolution was adopted by the Farmers’ Nati 
Congress as long ago as September 14, 1905, and which reads: 
“Whereas much of the greatness of the United States is due to 

energetic, industrious, and patriotic immigration which came 
country during the past century; and 

“Whereas a strict execution of the present laws makes it poss 
keep out the worst of the pauper and diseased elements « 
present European and Asiatic immigration, but these laws 
large numbers of immigrants who are generally undesirable 
unintelligent, of low vitality, of poor physique, able tc p 
only the ¢heapest kind of manual labor, tending to become « | 
upon our large cities, and not available for supplying the 1: 
agricultural laborers; and 

“Whereas the coming of these undesirable aliens tends not 0: 
lower the standards of American citizenship but also to prev: 
coming of immigrants who would be valuable workers in the « 
districts and who would readily assimilate with our popu 
Therefore be it 

« Resolved, That the Farmers’ National Congress urges upon tl 
ators and Representatives of the United States the importance of fu 
judicious regulations of immigration, and in particular demand 
enactment of a law raising the present head tax upon immigrants t? 
at least $10, and excluding absolutely immigrants of poor physique 
and those who are unable to read in some language.” 








t s 








Resolutions of this description have been reiterated year aft iF 
by each of the thvee national farmers’ organizations and by mat 
their subsidiary State organizations. The resolutions represent the 
increasing and growing sentiment that additional restrictive lexis d 
should be enacted and that the restrictive policy commenced yea! : 
should progress. The sentiment has crystalized into congre : 
action, and in 1907, as a part of an immigration law, a congress : 
commission was created to investigate the whole subject matter, at 
and abroad, and especially the feasibility of the illiteracy or so-called : 
cational test. The commission consisted of three Members of the 1! ’ 
three Members of the Senate, the United States Commissioner of I. , 
Cc. P. Neill; the Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor Mr. W] ’ 


and Prof. Jenks, a writer and scholar of international reputation. | 

I have here the first or partial report of that commission. W 1 
employed trained experts and investigators, expended something 
a million dollars, and made a 41-volume report to Congress, I 
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ictically every one of the one hundr 
that the bill now before you con 
e Document No. 1489, of the 
rstand that it was edited by then Congress 
vice president of the National Liberal Immigrati 





Hous 

















( GRESSIONAL Recorp for February 27, 1909, shows that he 
report to the House and asked to have it printed. On 
1 paragraph devoted to “The immigration law and its 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

rally admitted by those acquainted with the subject that 

ling the fact that the present law proposes to provide for 

of every undesirable immigrant, many undeniably unde- 

ns are admitted every year. The commission’s inquiries 


defective and delinquent classes show this fact very clearly, 





and 
nany 
but 


ther 
in 


The 
its 


3 


remedies.” 


y which, it is believed, will be thoroughly understood 
In theory the law debars criminals, but in fact 1 
w debars persons likely to become public charges, 
| by the commission show that too many immigrants become 
short tin after landing. The same is true of « 
lly, at least, debarred by the law. In short, the law, 
s its exclusion provisions are concerned, is exceptionally 
ffect it is, in some respects, weak and ineffectual. 
s discovered several sources of this weakness; it i 
d the others and to recommend some effective 
[ understand that this was edited by ex-Congressman 
vice president of the National Liberal Immigration League. 


was the only one of the nine members of the commission 
in the commission's recommendation that the illiteracy 
most feasible single method for excluding undesirable 
Ithough he joined the other eight in recommending 
restriction.” At the time the commissioners went over 
f data and drew up their conclusions and recommenda- 
sent from Washington, and returned later to file a 

n report, 
t this voluminous report is being made light of by some 
weys in New York City that have among their clients 
amship companies, large importers, and others who fear 
ts may be cut into as a result of reducing the steerage 


onsequent putting up of freight rates, and who are inter- 


labor exploitation schemes. And, Mr. Presid 
past experience, and if you will examine th 
| that are coming to you through the mails 





\ 1 absolutely sure that you will find that they « 


nt, i 
ec pre 


and 
‘ome 


want to Russianize the working people now here. 


Mr. Patten, let me here that 


suggest 





sugges 





te 


stions 
ick 


f 


tes 


we 
ts 


ver 


from 


ol 


» the 


ter be avoided. I think we had better st 
question, 
‘.. I beg your pardon. 
| by the opponents of this bill about this country being 
; of refuge, as though the over 











» escape hard conditions abroad, and once here 
r native lands. Immigration statistics do not bea 





The last annual 
vs that 


of the 
niiens came 


report 
1.405.081 


Commissioner 
here last 


General 
year, 


and 


for 


1,000,000 annually 
never 


r out 
of 
that 


the 


ft this haven of the oppressed, this asylum 
In a splendid speech by Senator OVERMAN, delivered in 
1 19, 1912, the Senator called attention to 


I have here a very interesting table: 















some 


very 





immigration, emigrati w, ete., for the last 11 years, 
Per 4 ent 
of immi- 
i grant 
| rotal Immigrant) aliens aD ‘ 
) Total alien alien alien who have Nonimmi- 
eA ‘ grant alien 
arrivals.! depar- arrivals in been ie 
tures.? Note 1. in the arrivals. 
United 
States 
before. 
487,918 11.9 74,950 
648, 743 9.5 82.055 
857, 046 | 8.9 64, 269 
BN se ctnivtcnsnesueewuan 812,870 | 12.8 27,844 
1, 1, 026, 499 | 12.1 33, 25 
P 1, 100, 733 | 12.1 65,618 
ae 1, 1, 285, 349 | 6.8 153, 120 
wacwen 782,870 | a 141,825 
751, 786 | ( 192, 449 
1, 1,041,570 (3) 156, 467 
i, 878,567 | (3) 151,733 
), or 
€ 10,817,539 | 4,195,524 | 9,673,953 |.......... 1,143, 585 
n statistics. (Annual report of Commissioner 
ni to the Government by steamship companies. 
t 20, 1907.) 
| distinction “immigrant alien” and ‘ nonimmigrant 
l, the only difference being as to whether the alien 
st time or comes intending to remain. <A ‘“ nonimmi 
S classified if the alien says he expects to return to 
\ ugh 9,787,239 aliens entered this country during the 
(1900 to 1910) the Census Bureau reports that our 
lation increased only 3,129,766, which tends to show 
of alien departures reported by the steamship com- 
t of the number that actually leave the country. ‘The 
mission reports that ‘‘at least 40 per cent of those 
taking a minimum of $250,000,000 annually out of the 
statistics shows that during the last census decade al 
ns entered the country. According to the cen 
en-born population increased only 3,000,000 dur 
What became of the other 7,000,000? The foreign 
nies admit carrying back 4,000,000, It appears they 
(.0G0G00, At any rate, the bulk of the 10,000,000 
» in this country in the census returns, and more than 


fer ground to powder by 


he exploiters of cheap labor or 
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to s ‘ I It t t 
thousands that return r to t 
again, for the table show t onlv a t \ 
year have ever been here . But! : 
in its official report says about the it 
of thousands—the six i ! ired t | t ist. tl nn 
each year from this i this | ind ' 
he worthy and industrious and |! t I I t 
of volume 1, under the caption, * Co und , 
finds that 
“The old immigrat movemet was sent 
settler rhe new n tion (sir 1SS2 
dividual a considerable I hor 
tion of permanentiy oc} ri ae { 1 
coming to An ica ein to te ' vy tal } 
Wages paid f ir dus 
sands of the returnil ! 
work, and food, « tract t | 
injured in ir indus still i t j 
iliens dying | Ihe 1 t | 1 
mak a large | t of e aliet W to t 
remair 
Much is SO t | 
are not « ! t 1.405.061 
were farme we ffici V iss d as fa 1.0 
million and a 1 they ! 1 
laborers, doubtless li | ! 
forth each fall Less tl 2 pe en li 
the Immigration Bureau thie nt n 
so to the rural di 
A word with refers 
have no authority to speak t “ 
the South wants and me \ 
go to the honey pot 
i reeable to go, a t i 
1 with one fortun i i dt 
wh in, wl did t t \ a 
| nd | I ) of ve i e | l 
ib Viner It I 1 
ym mm 1 n ‘ wo to tT tT 
rm, Wit t fo S ) 
yt has it ( d ata t } 
posits, in number of tt i ‘ 
other field, cluding population or ] I pply, it of vn 
than has tl Northeast, w 1 i tie ndous ina ition, \nd 
reasons W h impel the Kit ] New | | ‘ 
additional restrictive les ition t rt | 
trusts to bring in cheap labor for t | ry Oo t 
Standards of American life and A rican li 
Just a word with ference to w t I ) \l M.! 
Selden, who is a welfa worker of internationa 
tation, and among other tl eS a ‘ It 
Society, returned to thi ti recent ind nt 
according to the New Yerk Tim . a I If 111 W 
declared that additional restrict legislat 
sary. 
Among other things she says 
“This country is going to be flooded w ‘ 
less you put up the ll ‘ . s Che Be ! vi vish 
h ure renegades, or el { vy are t ile. 
women and children. They y i nothis ru rhey I 
add nothing to the count W 1 it t 
willing to spend mor t ! ‘ 
them? ”’ 
Much the san sentiment eel to be ! t 1 I I 
Solomon, of San Francisco he t N 
ference of Jewish ¢ it t M Mi \ I l i 
tion to the estimat f the California mm on on i t | 
asserted : Phat the complet ‘ t! L’; Cnr 
California more accessibl t wal : ind 
grants to the v m s It may ldlv asserted ft 
vration is the underlyir SO 4 | t \ 
can Jewry,” he said. i t in ‘ t 
tide sets in upon our west st f \ t ( of I 
is evidence vV many unn takabl icns ! ! t 
test, an iual limitation pon the nun I 
exclusion unskilled labo nd tl x 
There seems little doubt bout t ! M 
French-Selden's and P1 lent G pel pre ( a ed 
influx of unde ybles and n in : quantit ae 
terioration in quality ‘I rl s New York Stat 
$3,000,000 annually paid in Xe rt ire ! ‘ f 
which this bill would in g t t t f i 
believe in elementary education and f 
comers as we compel of our own ni ! i e 
country ask f this legisiation, f: 
for Federal aid to good roads, and eflicient, pra I | 
1 thank you, Mr. President 
| Mr. Morrison. Mr. President, I will n eall | s 
| representing the delegation of alienists and Sta 1 
| 10 minutes. 
Dr. Patron. Mr. President, the gentlemen for ! I 
to be the spokesman desire to bring to I 
| visions of the immigration law which relate to 
| fective aliens, and to sta very brief 
| ments to the present immigration law 
There are no other provisions in tl bill I ar 
of greater importance than th ( I ) 
the people of this country if e1 int 
Those whose views I wish to ] t ar t f 
boards which have to do th t re f 
defective in the following Stat M i ! | J 
York, New Jersey, Penns nd Ma I 
tions of these six Stat 1 to in f 
insane or mentally d ctive il ts wl 
in this country. 1ddi », I to k ¢ f . 
tional or State societies devoted t { tudy f ty nd 
deficiency, the promotion of the care of tl ! 
ditions, or the ] on of 1 t i ‘ l N ( 
for Mental Hygi the Ameri 1 Medico-! \ 
the American Genetie Association, the ¢ mitt fo I 
Public Health, the New York Psychiatri S ty, t \[ t i! 
} Committee of the New York State Charit Lid A t! 
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zens of this country. They are banded together as laboring n 





f-protection and mutual benefit, and as one means of protecti 
hav ; legislation restricting immigration. 








year they have expressed their insistent desire 
By resolutions passed at their supreme cony 























ent 
meetings of local Iges and divisions, and by individual lett 
tele ims they | iced their approval of the principle of t} 
vil] i y ‘ They are interested This is no n 
; t ’ rie membership have been advised of the proers 
iil, hey watched to see it come from the committee mor 
) hs avo lhey knew when it was before the House of R 
ind owed its cout I ney were ¢ 
ted in tt truggle fo I nate, and 
en the 1 went to nferen hey have 
to eR itatives ort t 
' ’ rd ts a l at th g h. 
M iy f t 0.000 railroad are a unit i 
» tl ! and t it f I = 1 
) \ I | \\ Ss he ; a 1 
1 I : @ ! ] $ Mr. P. J. MeNamat 
( t t Ire ( 1 « L Ij 1 and 
M Vi Kitzp ! vit resident of t Brother i 
Crainmer We are associated t el . WW 
nationa i tive repre t s of thes uw orgs 
der t 1 yave further } is to tl t 
I or lw d like you sion to plac ‘ \ 
i etc i or itt n Ii I 1 and Nat 
I l 1! i2, b iY 
da 1 
I thar 1 ‘ i 
M M Mr. I eT ! now ask Prof. H. P 
fy » | to id vou 1 thi ] 
I’ I pn, M lent, | t ich very 
» | 1 Fi Is it illi 2 § ! I 
j | it a i lactive te > 
I » in V y Vv talk » refer t the res 














on 
\f 
| ‘ 
2 4 { 
} or 
| nat onal I 
} of the com 
|} where am 
| nation i 
tan { I 
} gre t that is | or t i ind we can not toler 
V t] ite! to r retard the progress of tl ( 
») to his grea ] 
No. he! ire gra I sons for fe y that ty 1A 
vel 1 with different a diff nt mani 
| ideals in the body politic of the United States constitute 
} & menace ns 1 perman 
the “ not th 
p M iscussion 
l Wi and <¢ 
I { 
fTic { I 









] ! 1 
i v Ev 
} progr i ccomp restric it lve 
} the int of indiv Yet the 
| Every program of social refe s comp!) 
ind involves the sacrifice of the 3 of in 
i} do not call the social reformer illiberal. in secki 
i h destiny of the United States we must sacrifi 
| individuals, it is merely a ] ; re, It 

which we can not avoid. ‘The restri hol 
| he does for reasons of this sort, gnize 1 
| superior claim to consideration on tl Ame 
} as against the individual of any rt 

I laim of hi vainst 
name or ven 

Ty sul 
| yy Ul lit ed 1 












say to our own ch 
we do not consider | 
country unless you have the rudiment 
it gical to say to the foreigner who 
merican life or ways, ‘It makes no 
, ucated or not; you will ¢ 
be educated, but it is a 
this way: Suppose ¢ 
bringing a child 











5 > ae 








intry, and then we would say he w 
: . i ; child 
hall we say to him, 
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is not un-American to test people on the basis of opportunity 
\ ican we mean tha-_ it is not in nony with the 
sages acd legislation of this country. Even in our immi 
tes we can find countless examples of tests—lI say “ count- 
too large a word—1 y examples of tests which are 
f opportunity. Take our perism test. Many a pauper 
debarred because of opportunities in his youth, 
iny flaws in character. Take our disea particu 
i It is a test which operates against ce peoples 
1 other peoples. It is a test of opportunit pplying 

who have grown up in certain lands. 
ygamy test. That is really a test of opportunity. 
Hiindu grows up in a polygamous society, and adopts 





; as naturally as one who grows up In a northern 
y adopts the monogamous form of life. And in neither 
t of character. It is a test of the institutions in which 








is not un-American to test people on the basis of oppor 
f we once start to try to sift out the characteristics of 
f anyone else, which are due to opportunity, and separate 

which are due to character or heredity, we tind our 

ss muddle, because, after all, opportunity and environ- 
ne and the same, are closely bound up with heredity and 
Che only thing to do is to determine what is necessary 
e of this Nation, and to act on the facts as they exist. 
i} it is: Is the literacy test a good selective test? Here 
nk t issue is merely confused by treating it on an indi 





isis If you pick up half a dozen men at random on the 


iy find that the two who are illiterate are just as valuable 
four who are literate. The advocates of the literacy 


that it is a sole and sufficient test. It is just one | 


seemed to be needed. Neither do they claim that it 
yone who would make an unfortunate citizen of this 
ild admit all who would be valuable citizens. We can 
point clearly by considering the literacy test as a 
d the argument is simply this: Those groups which are 





assimilate in this country, and therefore constitute the | 


e, are those who are least trained in the ways and habits 
lemocracy. Now, the democratic nations of the world 
lished public-school systems, through which their 
! nsequently they manifest a low percentage of illit- 
I democratic nations have a high percentage of illiteracy. 
appears not so much as an evil in itself as an indica 

ice between the conditions in which the illiterates have 

{i the conditions which we count upon as necessary in this 

#So the illiterate groups tend to be those which are most difli- 
e, most difficult to harmonize into the life of this coun- 

have not been trained in democracy ; consequently they 











is Which should be reduced in numbers as we admit them 


is we make no distinction as regards the innate char 
duals or groups. It is merely a question of how well one 
into the life of this Nation. 
uuld say that this test is a good test, because it is not 
nuit it is a tonic. The mere threat of a literacy test, 
the best of authority, two years ago started schools upon 
| over southern and central Italy where there had been 
and when the bill failed the schools were closed down. 
rvice can we render than to establish a standard which 
nd further the progress of popular education in the 
Our duty, Mr. President, as a nation is to set stand- 
1 not hope to render our greatest service to humanity by 
iails. What we must do to conserve our own proper 
r our own function to mankind, is to safeguard every 
goes to make the United States what it is and to further 
this country toward the highest goal of democracy. 








Mr. President, I will now call on Prof. E. A. Ross, of 
ity. . 
Mr. President, I represent no organized body I am an 
ted student of society. I think I can say that, so 
| those who profess the subject of sociology in this 
favor of this bill. I stand for the literacy test. Once I 
the idea of introducing a more searching and all- 
I think many here have been attracted by the idea, for 
f it eugenist, Prof. Davenport, of making sure of the 
on the other side and of the family history of the 
nt. But I presently came to appreciate that the 
nments will not tolerate a lot of United States agents 
microscope their police-station blotters and their court 
rds of their prisons and jails and almshouses and 
nd i e hospitals, And yet that is the only way 


san 
ht upon the personal record and family history 





ive proposition. Then there is the idea of a very 
d individual examination of the applic: It would 











ide We can not imagine Italy tolerating an elaborate 
igration service, with seventy-five or a hund: em 
Bay of Naples. They would not tolerate that. It has 


ntry. Now, Mr. President, I would oppose that b 
y of operation. We can not have a test it can not 
wn by the man in Roumania or Syr Russia in 
! Exclusion can not be at E Island; ex 
mind of the would-be immigrant. Now, the 
the advantage of foreknowableness, and if there is one 
1 who could not know or could not tell whether he read 
imship agencies, in order to avoid being obliged to 
rejected, would see to it that this simple test was 
they sold him a ticket. 
d an elaborate all-round physical and mental 
s Island. Suppose even 1 out of 10 were rejected. 


f 
or 





ixty or seventy thousand rejects a year—men 
ind their furniture, and given up their holding, 
ly, in getting their families 5,000 miles to the 
try, and then were turned back. Such a test is 
! ble, because the heart of humanity will not stand 
the sis of its foreknowableness, the literacy test is 
vy test of any selective consequence that can be con 
that, then, is to stand for unrestricted immigra- 





point, Mr. President, is this: That it takes som 
ep in view the parties to this case. It is not an 
rate immigrants who wish to come in and us who 
It is a case between the visible, concrete, would-be 















immigrant, with a local 
fate which hinges upon 
that has not been vi 
opaque men and won 
illiterate people now in §S 











and millions of 
near all of tl 

1 they will ‘ 
1 é \\ 
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il in 
or two 1 t 
dimi ight jedi 
act ‘ (1 
tel I s l 
stray ( I that w 
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t 
r. Morrtson. Mr. Presid 
i i 


patriotic and other, that des 
had a meeting and it was 
could. They hay selected 
and under the agreement « 


minutes. 





old Vrinceton « 


great question, 2 





nd repr 


I 
and religious societies in t 
New Jersey 165.000 membe 


you to approve this 





there is no serious I 

of persons to anything 

very limited time allotted I 

toward this rtict provi 
The patriotic societies and 

vidual having an elementary 

writing, and arithmet bett 


gently participating in 
with their life devoted to 


societies to our blessed Le 


betterment of American m 
with its growth and its pm 
We believe in compuls 
think this country ought 
coming here as we require 
as well as the country 
speaker. Why should we 
a part of this great body 
force the education of 








Mr. DENNIS. Mr. President, 


for the intelligent u ot 
say to the youth fr bre 
do not need to be a I 








these things’? We belie 
naturally think, I repeat, 
of foreign-born adults cor 
born. The Commissioner 
nearly 6,000,000 illiterate 


i 


6,000,000 costs the country 
that the best is worth payi 


not pass the mild test in t 
its humane exceptions, wo 


it 


ule 








worthy, industrious, energetic | 
his bill, 
ld 


kind of stuff we want to find 


it is any more of a hards! 
upon those coming } , 





ip 


and 


naturalized. Why should we 


States aliens can vote imn 


weaiate 


tion to become citizens. W< 


nts 


come here to make them i 
I thank you. 
Mr. Morrison. We migl 
The PRESIDENT. Very Ww 


t 


to 


[Opponents of bill spoke 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Pre 


statement made by Mr. O'R« 


alienable rights to life, 
I did not know that tl 
being alienated every day 
tion was made by our 
Lest misunderstanding 
tion to the constitutior 
zens to be able to read to 
vote, he cert no 
Mr. President, the prop 
of abl lied men 
hetic viewpoint 





atl 


standing such a viewpoint 


represents the organized \ 
method or organization or 


reason represent the unor 
resolutions in conventions 
means of restricting the 


competition is so ruinous 
or foreign.” 

A great deal has been 
the im} . that it 
this country for the pur 





ression 





is no question in my mind 


the enticing of emigrar 


Steel Co., the great manu 


houses, and railroac with 
those I 


who are born here 
That there may be no mi 





1 
sic 


think about using immigra 


his statement to you to-d 
tions on record as op l 
this country to d ricult 
The opponents of this f 
would belong to t 
that this country i 
The great industrial 
than they can employ, 
ployment to obtain. . 
[ Applause. ] rhey know t 
their necessities will force 
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n Hlence the workers’ wages are literally held below a living wage 
by t hunger, the misery, and the distress of the unemployed. | 
| ed wageworkers have declared in favor of restriction of 
i t to maintain unlowered the American standard of life. [Ap- 
| Pho who oppose restrictior re representatives of companies | 
ions composed of employer labor, whose dominant inter- | 
‘ dollar, and of associations that i r their existence upon | 
from the employing clas hey feel that a reduction of 
will result in a higher wage for t r ers, Which will 
‘ profits and dividends from products tured by them, | 
( they have been infor 1 that if t » companies do | 
1 $60,000,000 a year transportir ‘ they will raise 
t freight rates. This reason will account in a easure for the | 
< ition of societies of various nationalities co vholly or partly 
‘ iness men and the attorneys of business men {[Applause.] Re 
t 1 may interfere with their pr Wit 1 it is always the 
t rat tz i ) of our millions 
‘ I t I ! ls who are continuously 
wv ! ployment ‘I ! » companies’ interest in | 
i SGO0,000,000 or 1 ( ollected by them for 
( 1 from our sh > I é ipanics have no inter- |} 
f \ ( i > heir in t is in the dollars they | 
ny attempt to lo indars American life. We 
v { t 1 nd we d tot exploitation of millions 
‘ with ils attending evi swell the protits of the steamship | 
even if it adds to the revenues of tl companies $650,000,- 
Ooo ir, even it enables the United States S frust to pay divi- | 
ad | nd inte t on $400,000,000 of stocks and bonds which never cost | 
t! ip vyacent {App se. | | 
I 1 to call your attention to the fact that industry is protected by 
t Yr, but Iabor is not; that the products of labor are protected, but 
. free flow of labor coming to our shores all the time; that the 
mia turers have protection against products manufactured by cheap 
lake foreign countries, but labor has no protection against the impor- | 
tation of cheap labor | 
| opponents of this measure say that if the products of labor are 
prot ed, then labor itself must be benefited, because the manufacturer 
( the products at a much higher price than can be obtained in 
ntri and will be in a position to pay higher wages to his 
‘ ) rhe protected manufacturer does receive a bigher price than 
1 roducts can , jd for in other countries, and the second conten- 
{ that they a thus made able to pay higher wages to their em- 
pp is also ti But the fact is they do not pay higher wages, 
‘ | piy lower wages. We find that tl most highly protected indus 
t I tieu vy the indust that are now controlled by trusts, such 
as Steel Tr Rul Trust, Sugar Trust, packi houses, and tex- 
tile industry, pay to their employees the lowest wage in the country, 
and ne of them less than a living wage f . family A high tariff 
} ng to do with the wages paid in these industries. [Applause.] | 
We hold tt the limitation of immigration to our country will com- 
! inl and industrial reform in the count s from which the immi 
flow The fact t t these countries ha an outlet for a great 
I wr of their people means that there is an outlet from the oppressive 
litions in those countries. For that reason those countries delay 
nd industrial reforms As a consequence, industrial and social 
I y is perpetuated in those countries, because their citizens are in- 
du i to me to this country 
Those have made a careful study of the question and have 
wat d ns have been foreed to the conclusion that it has be 
con ih mind of the people of this country to have small fami- 
lies The eners that come here have large familles, but after hav- 
ir n her I {ime they scem to get into the habit of mind which 
pl iils among those born hers that is, the ever-decreasing number 
it f y. Those who have given this particular subject much 
{ ht and observation have come to the conclusion that this habit of 
mind is one of the direct results of the tremendous influx of foreign 
ition into this country, which causes competition, incre the 
( f in the way of obtaining a living wage, and forces t work- 
f » the conclusion that it is their one recourse to enable them to sus 
{ AY ican standard of life and to vive the competition of the 
1 or mor lier that have been coming re each year. 
i fact is that i rrants have been ex] d to such an extent 
t t workers possessing American idea can not compete with them. | 
0 ebruary 2, 10914, Representative AUSTIN read the following 
{ward Horvath Labor Agency. M. Engel, manager. Licensed and 
1 124 East Third Street, New York City, O yr 4, 1913” 
tter W read into the CONGRESSIONAL RI RI 
I. & H. L. Shepherd Co., Rockport, Me. Gentlemen: Foreign 
are 1 iN ybie in this city for less wages than you can 
n in \re \ in dof any? If so, we can | 
diat nt any nul r of them of any desired nation | 
| to hear from y we Vv truly yours, M. Engel, | 
{ ert 1 a } papel 
“M | I eat ; nd elpers, to work in open } 
Syrian I’ 1 Roun ing pt 1 Steady employment | 
! iy I pig k. I paid and no fees | 
’ 
} I 1 of l1igration, be- | 
‘ \ tan “dl f livin The | 
f i 1 | 1 this country | 
! f inv d When an im- | 
! t I { ! vi not only takes 
worki it forcing | 
i \ n f ! t \ result | 
‘ I 1 n l, and | 
¥" , 
if hat in mat he j ! 
Is « no ther n 
mt wag pa n 
t t Ar i k ean not ym 
i n rd uD ! i j on the gr | 
| t nvesti i yf the Beth 1 | 
\ t ed ( i of the ¢ 
if G00 1 tl investi n 
( Le} I r, as to wages 
{ | of t led 
( ( ( Ww it 
} 
i { t leny ion Tal = 














When a man has a family with him they take in lodgers, or often + 
woman goes to work. It is reported that immigrant parents send 
children back to the old country to be reared, while the mother 
work. On such a wage basis American standards are impossibl 

Again the committee says: ; 

‘None of these common laborers in any of these steel mi 
paid a living wage for the average-size family.” 

The literacy test is an expedient which should be adopted nov 
time and experience will demonstrate what further legislation 
necessary in the interest and for the safety of the American pe 
for the improvement of American citizenship and homes and | 
perpetuation of the American Republic. 

The American Federation of Labor, representing over 2 
men, at its convention held in November, in Philadelphia, ur 
adopted a report urging the speedy enactment into law of 
gration bill. I will read so much of the report as refers to { 
eracy test: 

“Tt may be well understood that the Governments of F 
exert themselves to the utmost, to the end that those who a 
who survive the destruction of the present conflict will not 
mitted to feave their native countries, but will be seduced by 
ever promises are necessary to remain and aid in the restor 
those countries to their lost position in commerce and ind 
the same time offering whatever inducements or assistance they 
to the migration of the unfit to the United States, Canada. 
other country that may receive them. * * * For this, if 
other reason, the organized labor movement of the North A; 
Continent should devote without cessation its most earnest 
to secure the speedy passage of the Burnett bill, containing t 
vision for the literacy test.” 

Mr. President, no other single proposed addition to our im: 
laws has received the indorsement accorded to the literacy test : 
times since 1894 bills to reguiate immigration have passed om t 
other House of Congress. In cach case they have been passed 
votes. The Immigration Commission, which studied the quest 
nearly four years, said in the statement of its conclusions: 

“The commission as a whole recommends restriction as 4d 
by economic, moral, and social considerations.” 

A majority of the commission favor the reading and writin 
the most favorable single method of restricting undesirable imn 
The majority in this case consisted of eight out of nine mem 
commission. 

The men who are chiefly interested in importing cheap | { i) 


this country are the great tariff barons, the great mine bar 
want cheap labor. They know that they can not get cheap la 
they get ignorant labor; because ignorant labor is the only lal 
does not organize, that does not combine, and does not defend 
Mr. President, when you bar men because of illiteracy, you 
bar them because of themselves. You bar ignorance. You 
becau ignorance dangerous to free institutions in 
governing country. |Applause.] 


Speech of Hon. James E. Watson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 
SAMUE 


OF 


L W. SMITH, 


MICHIGAN, 


TON. 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under 1 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp J i 
speech of Hon. James Eb. Watson, delivered at the Colu 
Indianapolis, January 15, 1915. 

The speech is as follows: 


‘OnMs 


SPEECH Hon. JAMES E, WATSON, DELIVERED AT THE 
INDIANAPOLIS, JANUARY 15, 1915, IN ANSWER TO PRESIDED 
VILSON'’S SPEECH DELIVERED AT TOMLINSON HALL, INI 
JANUARY 8, 1915 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 

this city with his presence one week-ago to-day. But |! 

cole among us as President of the United States. U 

a leader of a party. He came as a partisan Democri 

not appear in this city to espouse Some great cause fo1 

adininistration stands, but to make a Democratic st 

to insist on party coherence and party loyalty. His s 

to Democrats and for the benefit of the Democratic | 

it had no other object whatever. 

It was the first time in the history of this count 
President has felt it to leave the White | 
order to make a partisan stump speech in an off ye 
campaign was being waged. Many Presidents have 
of the country hitherto, but their addresses never « 
references to partisan politics. Some Presidents bh 


pressed with the necessity of giving out intervie 
1 


O: 


necessary 











ing letters, or of making speeches in campaign tim 
the public’s attention to some cherished policy o 
tion: but this was the first time in the | 
1 that a President of the United States d 
| ab: va his official duties long enough 
i ech generally defending the history a 
us ] y and forcefully, and even bitterly, assaili 
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WHY } and said of it that. “ e : othe l 
bly impelled to adopt this course by three rea- erated into a political machins " 
wanted to “put out a feeler” for the nomina- | Of God can lift HE to the de ; 
econd, realizing the opposition throughout the ee a note os Wathing from the W hite H 

of his policies, and sensing in advance the His third eo on statem , 

Democratic Party at the next election, he | 0'dinate branches of government Hould 


- . r . nt f » er o: ti e ‘ 
to woo and, if possible, to win all former Pro- | CC of the other two; that t i 


ce 
rder to repair the loss in his own ranks; and | UPON or invade the sphere of t 
ed to salve the wounds of the battered and | @Ver tolerate any interference y 
? 1; | two 
racy of Indiana. : 
eral times in the course of his speech that the And yet the truth is that no one of his 
ter is the salvation of the « untry and the hope | Jackson, whom he said the other day he was f 
s, and yet he frankly admitted that he came | Velt, at whom he said three years ago he 
of them to 1 come partisan Democrats. These | more | Werfully or more directly interfered to 
re so glaringly inconsistent that a mere repeti- | lation and to force its passage than has he ii 
to show the weakness of the position he | law and the Federal reserve act, for it is k1 


| While he brooks no attempts to interfere with 
\mericans, we all have due reverence for the Presi- | Will yet tolerate nothing but the most 

United States, and this usually leads us, in the be- | his dictates ; that he has never serupled 
ministration, at least, to most highly regard | Master’s tactics with Congress; that he ] 
f that position, whoever he may be. When Wood manded Senators and \ 





Representatives what to do and ] 
y charge of affairs at Washington, he was no| do it: and that he has always exacted 
this wholesome rule. The Republican Party had | obedience to his com: lands under the p 





s nnd ( 
twain by opposing factions, and it Seemed at that loss of patronage upon failure to comply, and since | aay 
opposition to him never could be either united or } into the White House Executive aggressii 
Che press, without exception, was exceedingly | lengths than at any other time in our hist 5 
m, and the attitude of the whole country toward | A ” ' 
of generous sympathy. When he was here three year: aro this N — 
ple have had opportunity to more accurately take | goog tide of prosperity. All of capital was profital 
in the well-nigh two years of his administration, | : 


all of labor was remuneratively employed; every willing hand 
found lInbor 


ey are still unstinted in their praise of his scholastie | r at good wages; the pay envelope and the 
< - ASCs, Ul a 1\ I i 


\ d his literary attainments, yet I think that it is per- | 





} pail were both full: the railroads were operating to the f 
lo say that the majority of the voters of the country | their capacity; money was abundant and rv idily obtainable at 
eedingly hostile to his policies and are totally at | low rates; the farmer found an eager market for the produ 

the methods of his official conduct. | of the soil; the manufacturer had months of profitable orde1 
have a right to judge any man by any one publie | ahead; and we were in the main a prosperous, a happy, and 
d yet, when made under all the circumstances that | contented people mais 
his Tomlinson Hall speech last I riday, after all the Behold the mighty contrast: Now capital is in hiding \ 
ind all the advertising and all the public expecta- | 3 909.000 laborers are idle; now the railroads ar 1 de ‘ 
sed, and all the opportunities presented for a lofty | condition for lack of business and because of « ' d 
national questions and world-wide policies, I feel | adverse legislation, for 225.000 cars are idle and are <¢ ' 
¢ fully justitied in saying that he failed utterly to | nothing for their owners. Now old industries are lanen 
to the requirements of the occasion, that he com- | and no new ones are in contemplation. Since the pa a4 
ppointed the expectation of his friends, and that we | the Underwood law the balance of trade in our favor grad V 
‘ited in the conclusion that his two years of service in | declined until it was seriously ag inst us before the outbreak 
House has weakened and not strengthened, narrowed of the European war. One hundred and fifty millions of gold 
dened him. has been exported. Imports have largely increased and ex) 
t, or else the present condition of the country is so largely decreased. The only prosperity we \ ( r\ 
ud the record of the Democratic Party is so repre- | of the European war, but it is uncertain and « d to a few 
even one of the brilliant attainments of the Presi- industries. Nobody will largely invest now, because the f 
uake no stronger defense than the weak one he | j, not sure. And if capital does not invest bol ‘ 
A CONTRAST ployed ; and if labor is not employed, the purchas ng power of 
; : the laborer is curtailed, and this forces thous: ( ) 
leads me to note a few points of difference both in | live from hand to mouth and other thousands into the 
i Wilson and the country since he made his first speech | mendicants that are fed at the soup houses throughout the | 
s, three years ago, when he was seeking the nomi-| A manufacturer will not continue to make his wares to place in 
{a meeting presided over by Gov. Marshall, the then | the warehouse to sell on the market in six months fro) 
“ spoke with unusual vigor and with compelling force | when at the end of that time those wares y iy come 
Opositions, tact in our own market with Similar wares made in Eur ») f 
sisted that all legislation should be conducted un- one-half the wages he pays, and so under present conditions he 
© eye; that committees should transact all their | curtails purchases and closes down a part of his machinery and 
th wide-open doors; that the publie should be freely | dismisses a portion of his forces, and that instanee mu l 
‘ull times to hear and see whatever might transpire | an indefinite number of times brings industrial stagnation | 
‘ of legistation. And yet our history furnishes no commercial despair. 
le secrecy that shrouded the consideration of the What has wrought this mighty change in the brief yn d 
tariff law, upon which no hearings were permitted, between his two visits? At both times we have had th 
nulated altogether behind closed doors and com- | farms and the same farmers, the same factori d tl 
series of secret caucuses, the public being almost laboring men, the same capital and the sa "i e 
‘dark as to its main provisions—and all this with- had the same natural resources. the s ime inve ! 
of protest ever issuing from the White House. the same indomitable spirit of American . 1) t 
he inveighed most vigorously against the party | the one time we stood upon the shining sy with 
Sdme speech and took the position that all the | nothing to regret and naught to d d 
of the people, in both House and Senate, should | plunged into the bogs of disaster a) 
privilege of debate and amendment and that the | with much to bemoan and eyen \ 
ience should never be bound by caucus domina- changed between these two pe! 
That was all. And yet, as in 1892 
seetn truth is that not one single law of any | a greater havoc in the loss of wag I ( 
been passed by the Senate since he became 


in the decline of prices, and in the 


c 
of them have been shaped and molded by cau- | entire Civil War in America w 


ely provision determined, and every proposed And Woodrow Wilson is at the head of - 
cepted or rejected. without the minority having 


policies have thus ruthlessly destroy u ty d 
our factories, turned our labo 


ehte consideration whatever. And so odious 
us methods of this caucus become—dominated, merce, dissipated our revenue ut oO 
> Southern Senators—that hator Hircucock, a} driven our railroads to the brink of b: 
om Nebraska, denounced it in unmeasured terms |] whole land with mutterings of disconte 


sts 















rHE EUROPEAN WAR, 

“ES siys the President, “the European war and not the 
Underwood tariff is the cause of this destruction and is the 
fri mother of all our industrial woes.” 

What is the all-suflicient answer to this unfounded conten- 
tion? Simply the balance of trade. Listen to its recital and 
It Will conyvihe the most obdurate free trader of the fallacy of 
this argument 


In November, 
S162 000.000, 


1912, the total trade balance in our favor was 
In that month Goy. Wilson was elected President 
on a revenue tariff platform, and the very threat of tariff revi- 
and the unsettling of values cast its baleful 
shadow over every institution in the land and resulted in a wide- 


Sion consequent 


spread slackening in commerce and industry. This continued 
for a year, and to such an extent that in November, 1913, that 
trade balance had declined to $97,357,000, or a loss of $64,000,- 


000 as compared with the month of his election, a year before. 
In October of that year his tariff bill was passed and from that 


time until the outbreak of the European war imports increased, 
exports decreased. We bought more abroad, because it was 
cheaper; we sold less abroad, because foreign imports closed 


our factories and diminished our output, and we therefore had 
less to sell and necessarily less to export. 


In November, 1913, a portion of the Underwood bill became 
effective and the remainder in January, 1914. And the decline 
was correspondingly steady. In January it ran down to $49,- 


224,000 in our favor; in February to $25,876,000—going down ; 


in Mareh to $4,944,000 in our favor—still going down; in April 
the bottom dropped out and the whole thing went completely 
Democratic, for in that month the balance against us was 
£11.210,000—not for us, but in favor of our commercial com- 
petitors in the world. 

In June the balance was $457,000 against us and in July 
$5,559,000 in favor of our industrial rivals, and up to that hour 
nol. dy had dreamed of a European war. 

What was the cause of the tremendous slump in our trade 
fir $162,060,000 for us to $11,200,000 against us? The war? 


No; there was no war and all nations were at peace. What was 
it? The tariff bill of the Democratic Party. Free trade has 
wrought this destruction every time it has been attempted in 
history of our land, and no rhetorical sophistry, no meta- 


thre 


physical disquisition on the psychology of ‘‘a mental status” 
vercome the irresistible logic of events. The President 


that this condition is wholly a state of mind. Rather, so 


far the Nation is concerned, it is a “state of the Treasury ”; 
for our manufacturers it is a “state of the purse”; and for 
our unemployed it is a “state of the stomach.” 

THE TRADE BALANCE, 

What further facts does a detailed examination disclose? 

from Nove nber 1, 1913, to November 1, 1914, as compared 
With the preceding year ending November 1, 1913, our exports 
fell off $892,425,000, while our imports increased $113,167,000, or 
a total change of $505,590,000. 

Now, the balance of trade in our favor from November 1, 
1912, to November 1, 1913, amounted to $766,318,000; from No- 
veinber 1, 1913, to November 1, 1914, $206,728,000, or a loss of 
£505 590,000 in a single year, nine months of which passed before 
the war began. 

But let us take peace periods only for comparison. From 
November 1, 1913, to July 81, 1914, as compared with the period 


from November 1, 


S176.116 000 wl 


1912, to July 31, 1913, our exports decreased 
our imports increased $147,784,000, or a total 


ile 


change of $328,900,000, which must be attributed to the tariff, 
for nothing else in this country was changed in the meantime 
and there was no war abroad. 

Krom November 1, 1912, to July 31, 1915, the balance of trade 
in our favor was $529,994,000; from November 1, 1913, to July 
$1, 1914, all before the war in Europe, it was $206,094,000, or a 
loss of $328,900,000, or an average loss per month of $35,989,000, 
and all this enormous decrease before anyb« dy had ever thought 
of actual hostilities in Europe 


In the light of these facts how adroit was the message read 


by Vresident Wilson to Congress in September of last year, in 
which he insisted that, because there had been a loss in our 
balance of trade for August—mentioning no other month—a war 


tux must be levied to meet the urgent demands of the Treasury. 
But why did not he say anything about the appalling loss from 
November, 1912, when he was elected, up to August, 1914? 
Why cid not he cite the balance against us in the other months 


of 1914? Why? Simply because the European war began in 
August and he could lay the whole blame at the door of that 
contest, and therefore he based his entire appeal for a war 
tax on the condition in August. The simple truth is that had it 


not been for the war, as these figures conclusively prove, a bond | party in the life of any country ever more fully a} 
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issue or some other extraordinary measure for raising rey 
would have been an inescapable necessity; and the furth 
is that, from a purely partisan standpoint, the war in | 
was a godsend to that demoralized organization. 
FURTHER PROOF OF DEMOCRATIC INCOMPETENCY, 

sut what other proof is there of this fact, if, indeed, f 
proof of so patent a truth be needed? 

Simply this, that since the passage of the Underwood }) 
imports have largely increased from all those nations 
volved in this or any other war, demonstrating beyond a 


| that it is the tariff that is devastating industry in our la 


In the 11 months immediately preceding the war, as co 
with the like period of the year before, we sold to © 
$41,000,000 less and bought of her $70,000,000 more, or 
loss to us of $111,000,000. 

From Argentina our imports increased for October, 1914. as 
compared with October, 1913, $4,500,000; from Australia, S700) 
000; from Japan, $1,000,000; from Cuba, $2.800,000; from ( 
$50,000; from Italy, $1,300,000; from Mexico, war torn 
was, $600,000. 

In October a year ago our trade with Argentina gave 
ance of $4,000,000 in our favor. This year the figures 
almost exactly reversed, with a balance of about $4,000, 
favor of Argentina. 

With Australia in October, 1913, we made a balance 
favor of more than $4,000,000; in 1914, $3,300,000. 

In 1913 we lost to Brazil $5,700,000; in 1914, $7,500,000 

In 19153 we gained from Canada $18,000,000; in 1914 
$8,000,000. 

In 1913 we lost to China $900,000; in 1914, $2,000,000. 

In 1913 we gained from Cuba nearly $2,000,000; in 1) 
lost to Cuba nearly $1,000,000. 

In 1913 we lost to Japan $800,000; in 1914, $5,000,000. \ 

In 1913 we lost to Mexico $2,600,000; in 1914, nearly $4.0) 

In 1918 we gained from the Netherlands 
$1,000,000. 

In 1918 our October commerce with the United Kingd: 
us a trade balance of $50,750,000; in 1914, despite all 
chases by England of our war supplies from us, $4740) 
And thus it is clearly demonstrable that the tariff and 
war is the cause of our industrial woes and the soure 
commercial distress. And if the balance of trade wit! 
nations not engaged in war is so largely against us 
has been since the present tariff law was passed, is 
mathematical certainty that the same state of affairs wi 
with the nations now at war after that struggle shall h 
concluded? So manifest is this to every business min 
declines to be affected by all the artificial stimulants 
seeking to administer to the general public in the 
trumped-up newspaper interviews, padded statements in | 
umns of the publie press as to the extent of our pres 
perity, the melodious whistling-in-the-graveyard tunes 
wherever we go, or the pleasing and seductive imag 
Democratic stumpers, for the man with money to inv 
that the business we now have is largely the result of 
demand created by the war, and that when that wal 
and the Democratic tariff has a full swing and sweep 
dustries of the country we shall inevitably be brought 
face with the most appalling industrial conditions we | 
witnessed in our land. 

IDEAS OLD 

The President’s main contention, as outlined in th 
leads us to the conclusion that if we would keep pac 
vancing civilization, if we would meet the exigenci 
occasion as they arise, we must have a party of chang 
and shifting theories of government. He thus expre 

The trouble with the Republican Party is that it has not 
idea for 30 years. I am not speaking as a politician. I 
as a historian. I have looked for new ideas in the record, 
not found any proceeding from the Republican ranks. The 
leaders from time to time who suggested new ideas, but t! 
anything to carry them out; and I suppese there was no | 
talking provided they could not do anything. 

And then he adds, and I am bound to believe hi 
in the statement, though, in the light of history, it s« 
the remark can not be otherwise than facetious: 


$5,200,000 : ] 


1 


AND NEW. 


And therefore when it was necessary to say that we 
about things long enough which it was necessary to do, 41 
had come to do them, it was indispensable that a Democ! 


elected President. 

I do not know just what he means by an “idea.” I! 
by the term a real, fundamental principle, I agree \ 
for in that sense the Republican Party has not had 
in 30 years. But if he mean the adaptation of cert 
principles to the changing needs of a people, then | 
with him utterly, for history clearly shows that ! 
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- sovernment to meet new conditions as they arose, | the cause of the standard gold and tht 
» completely adapted its principles to meet the | of the honor of the nd I ne ( of 
ds of the hour, than the Republic n Party in | descended upon the N 1 in sw swith ft] . rf ! 
States. and their quack refo1 : vy \ 
1 Chureh has not had a new idea since the death | and slander; the passions, th } 
yr He finally and authoritatively announced all its | the people were aroused as n rb i 
principles, d yet no o1 seriously questions its | of a perfect saturnalia of de { 1 
or its nece ity because of the fact. True, there MceKin \ b | | by the Repu en! iu . } } 
lmost limitless number of interpretations of | firm He remembered Abraham Lincoln | 
\ deas in centuries past in the efforts of its | thus inspired he ul unmoved amidst tl 
teachers to adapt its principles to the infinitely | lence of his day, | erved the money of p 
of humanity, but nevertheless its basic concepts nd flaw, 1 t necIn’s plighted 
ced through all the mutations of time. Vi ted the mor iber of the Anglo-S 
( 1andments have never been altered or modified {nd thus on banking and eu lf 
wrote them. Would the President repudiate them | Party has ever bee rue to the t f 
it fact? True, there have been an endless variety | and its greatest « mpion. And that party 
of these fundamental rules of human con- | day, as it has ever st l ready in thi 
y were penned, but the fact nevertheless rem: ins | financial policy to our affairs wheneve ‘ 
| constitute the groundwork of most of the systems | whenever our financial hon is 1 or 
» in the world to-day. iIntecrity ttacked, for we know ft] 
n Party has really never had but five funda- | of the indispensable prerequ to 
of government since its birth—one moral, three oT y peo] lin any land 
industrial, and all of them based upon the fifth, 
perpetuation of the Union—and it still clings to Whe President. in iia. t 
it are essential for the proper solution of eveTY | pod psed sou a ane teal 
to-day confronts and perplexes us as a people. eae 
: re _ resery ind I { ey 
IDEAS AS OLD AS THI ATL made an honest effor ) rl 
were announced by Washington, and, as far as | country. 
ited by Hamilton, and were defended by W bster}| For aq riy that ed the issue « ( ( 
promulgated by Lincoln, and together have con- | War and in 1868S insisted on their repudiat . 
enduring highway upon which we have mar 1 | fought the issue of greenbeacks in 1862, 1863 dd i 
\ grandest years in all the history of men. osed their redemption in 1873 and 1874, and i 
y undisputed fact of history that the Democratic | an unlimited issue of ther n IS76 and 1878; for a 
iosed every one of these principles, most of the | violently opposed the : tion of the gold standard in 1806 i 
and has never failed to obstruct in every possible | advocated the free and unlimited coinage ea d 
nistration of these policies in the affairs of our | the rate of 16 to 1; for a party that der nced ne | 
t terins, both ji ‘ l ess L { Line s ( \ i 
ire these ideas the gradual unfolding of which | emergency law 1 10S ii exhausted the ] tic 
| our marvelous progress as a people and brought | imagination in describing the uns kable y that 
enged leadership among the nations of the earth | evitably befall us in e: we passed that ; 
e policies were outlined by Abraham Lincoln 70 | the last 18 months faced s rely about and t 
hen he was first a candidate for Congress. ‘I be- | of the provisions of this same law to { 
i. “in a national bank. I believe in an internal | evil effeets of their destructive revenue | : f ; 
system and a high protective tariff.” That stat tl has always been regarded in the busin di: @ 
1 prophecy; under his guidance it became fulfill- | on all monetary questions and sound ¢ ( 
we but look around us we can see on every hand | they did very well, indeed, to pass the to which the Pre 
results of such fulfillment through the agency of | dent so gleefully referred. But its entire failure or suc le 


n Party. pends upon the integrity and the patrioti: of ; adm 

itly the Democracy always opposed a national} tion, for, while it is true that most of its edly se ! ) 
ise, as they protested, it was no function of govern- | visions were taken bodily from the Aldrich \ t t 
ssue money, and, further, because it was an invasion | be denied that others were added that are ! » sure 

of the States. But Lincoln believed that our | and it should be re 
uld be as national as our flag, and, when given | tunities for the inflation of the currency that w i gratify even 
one sweep of his arm he drove forever into hiding | the cheap-money whims of William Jen ys Bryan |] 
eat and irredeemable money that flooded the land, | that it throws down the bars to the most invit ield 
f irresponsible men, firms, and banks, and in its | litical exploitation ever opened up in th wintry; and 
ited a currency that from then to now has been partisan politics entered more largely into the location 
in any quarter of the globe. various reserve banks and the appointment of thi nt 
PUBLICAN RECORD ON THE MONEY QUESTION the sysiem than in any other matter o Ol ‘ I 
has the Republican Party ever swerved in its | the entire life of our Nation; and that, if we pu 
cause of sound currency, to the idea of honest | future by the past, no opportunity to take the fu oe 


embered. too. tl Lis n afford 


} ° —" . ° . . P this } mdous systen l he ove Ok e¢ hy } ‘ ( 
the doctrine of the faithful discharge of national | 0 this stupendous sy A Wwil | oKed by U : 
No; we have rather lifted higher the standard | Of our governmental affairs at ¢ 'p mere 
essors grasped when Lincoln fell. It was this | In discussing this question the cmc a a = 


nspired Grant to exclaim, “Let it be understood | his remark: 
diator of one farthing of our Republic’s debt shall | i want to isk the bu ae ere nes P Dresen F . 

any public place”; that strangled repudiation | eee ee ee eee ee the mecessity. o 
advocated by the Democratic Party; that quieted | money by way of dividends and ot et 
ke of creditor and investor; and that has made the | the first of the year? 
ir Government the best security known to the money Now, in turn, I wat ask th 
the world. ’ ; you ever know of a January where les ne 

thought that inspired this party of ours to cham- | pay dividends than this one? Or where n 

‘ of resumption, to place beneath the dollar of | passed than in thi ne? And 

r of gold on which it should be based and in| argument for ifficien 
i be redeemed. For Abraham Lincoln had prom- | the lawyers call a self-serving « I 

should be done; promised at a time when it | has yet to be tried 

ugh the country were slowly bleeding to death Surely, though, the re d Repu n P 
of awful war; and this party of ours remembered | question can not be used b el es mn ¢ ise f 
promise and redeemed it; and from then to now | destruction, as a pretext ertirow. And it ts wot of 
f our money has been worth a hundred cents in | remark, too, that the lesson of | or linpressed por 

rts of the earth. try in its financial affairs \ early communic 
s thought that inspired William MeKinley, at a | branches of governmel and now permentes « entire 
ted the coherent power of our party, the integrity | matic system and characterizes our relations \ tne 
ind the moral fiber of its citizenship, to champion j nations of the earth. 
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untaught and that lofty moral tone which to-day characterizes 
international thought, feeling, and action would have been an 


impossible dream. For with nations as with men, aye, more 
than with men, when honor is lost all is lost. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
The second great Republican policy that has wrought so 


marvelously for t! 
at publie expense. 

The Democratic Party, until in recent years, always opposed 
the use of either public land or public money for the purposes 


of improvement and development, alleging, first, that the Na- 
tional Government had neither the right nor the power to enter 


the boundaries of any sovereign State for any such purposes; 
ond, that the National Government 
when it used the money of all the people to develop any section 
of the country; and, third, that such use of the public funds was 
radically wrong in principle for it justified the use of revenues 
that belonged to all the people to exploit special interests and 
to benefit a favored few. 

But Abraham Lincoln believed, and the Republican Party has 


ser 


the people who inhabit it; that its advantages and resources 
should be used for the benefit of all; and that whatever inured 
to the well-being of any portion of the Republic in the end 
inured to the well-being of the whole. 

It was the inspiration of this belief that led to the enactment 
of the homestead law, a fruitful and far-reaching product of 
Republican statesmanship, that has dotted this western land all 
over with peaceful and happy homes that have become the very 
bulwark of our civilization; that has felled forests and _ sub- 
dued prairies and established the greatest granaries of the 
world and opened up exhaustless reservoirs of national wealth. 
And look where we may we see as a result of the uninterrupted 
enforcement of this policy for 50 years—railroad lines running 
across the land, largely built by grants from the public domain, 
lines-that tie ocean to ocean, that knit our country more closely 
together and bring us into nearer relationship, socially, politi- 
cally, commercially; harbors broadened and their facilities 


their borders protected by dykes and levees; 
forested; the mighty woods of primeval 
vandal hands; the Department of 


denuded hills re- 


times rescued from 


ease that affects the plant life and every pest 


animal life of 


that 


the farm destroyed outright or its further 


hand of the Re 


rub lic 


Party has never had new idea, 


Well, 


1] 
all 


exceeded its authority | 


increased; rivers deepened and widened; the fertile acres along 


Agriculture established: the 


utmost corners of the earth ransacked to find new plant life 
for exploitation on our soil; the farthermost portions of the 
world searched for “bird and bug” to feed upon the insects 


that destroy cotton and other products of the land; every dis- 
assails the 
rav- 
ges prevented; public buildings erected for the publie’s use in 


lives of the people who dig our wealth out of the soil and lay 


the foundations of our prosperity; the parcel post; the postal 
savings bank; and that crowning engineering feat of the world’s 
history, the construction of the Panama Canal; everywhere the 
fostering care of the Government, everywhere the protecting 


» everywhere the open purse of the Nation. 
And practically all of this vast development has occurred within 
the 30 years in which our President charges that the Republican 
this is not a new idea, 
but our party has always had the courage to apply this old idea 


| 


e contrast with the conduct of the Democratic 
Party, for, if that party had been permitted to enforce its | 
policies at any time within the last 50 years, the great lessons 
of national honor we have given the world would have remained 


| afterwards $30,000,000 more was appropriated for this oj) 


; coe te ; | the balance of trade against us, with the revenue consis); 
iis Republie is that of internal improvements | 





| publie’s treasure? 
always maintained, that this was one common country for all I 
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the war and to run the Government; and it was not unti] 4) 
first session after the close of that war that the modest < 
$16,000,000 was appropriated for that purpose. Four , 
and thus $46,000,000 was authorized for this development 
years. And in all that time the revenues were ample and 
surplus large. 

The Democratic Party appropriated $43,000,000 the firs: 
sion of Congress that closed November 1, and $20,000.00 
second session, or a total of $63,000,000 in one Congress. 


decreasing, with the surplus exhausted, and levied a war | 
order to make possible this expenditure. 

Never in its history has the Republican Party authorized t) 
river and harbor appropriations in one Congress, and it 
always had ample revenue to meet all such expenditures }yaq | 
seen fit to make them. 

But the Democratic Party, being a “ new convert ” to this idea 
and, like all such converts, being exceedingly zealous, 
the record as well as the Treasury in order to make wy)! 
unwarranted appropriations of this character. 

Gentlemen, who can be heard to say, in the light of this ; 
terful record, that we have proven false to Lincoln's theory of 
internal improvement under the public’s control and }y 
And inasinuch as this has been the um 
ing policy of the Republican Party from its birth to this | 
and inasmuch as it has expeaded more money for these } 
under its complete sway during the last 16 years of its 
istration than was expended for like purposes in all tli 
vious history of the Republie, who is there so bold as 1 
claim that we have proven recreant to his conception of i1 
development or that any other party can better carry fo! 
this great work? And it should not be forgotten that th 
to grant carries with it the right to withhold, and that the d 
trine of conservation grows out of, and is corollary to, the ri 
of the Government to use all the people’s resources for 
people’s benefit. The Government may either bestow 01 
hold; if it bestow it may prescribe the condition of the bes 
and in utilizing our natural resources it is the duty of t 
ernment to safeguard the rights of the people in this we: 


| to obtain for all the people as great returns as is consist 


every portion of the Union; millions of acres of arid land re- | 
Claimed for the actual tiller of the soil; vast irrigation schemes 
that transform untold acres of desert sands into fertile fields 
iid productive farms; rural free delivery, by which we are 
adding to the diffusion of knowledge and making happier the 


to our internal affairs whenever occasion required; and it is 
worthy of remark, too, that we have always had wisdom enough | 
to enact revenue laws that would enable us to carry on these 
mighty projects without borrowing money or levying a war 
tax to do so. 

DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The wisdom displayed by these parties in river and harbor 
legislation can be shown by a single contrast in appropriations 
made under similar conditions. 

In 1898S, while in the conflict with Spain, the McKinley ad- 
ministration issued bonds to carry on the war. 


In 1913, while at peace with all the world, the Wilson admin- | 


istration levied a “war tax” to carry on the Government. 
During the War with Spain the Republican Party did not 
appropriate a dollar for river or harbor improvement, but used | 


| ciple announcing his platform? 


its fullest development, and this the Republicans have ev 
THE TARIFF, 

And what need be said in this presence as to the thi! 
“I believe,” he said, * i 
protective tariff,” and every Republican platform ever 
has reiterated that statement; and all those Republica: 
men, whose combined genius has illuminated the shi 
way along which we have marched for 50 years, ha 
and reechoed that sentiment and voiced and revoiced 


| tence until our past has been vocal with eloquent defen 


mighty thought. 

Lincoln’s first published speech on this topic was | 
unanswerable. “I am not versed in the technicali 
tariff,” said he, “ but I do know that if I buy a ton of 
England we have the iron but England has the money: 
if I buy the iron in this country we have both the nh 
the iron,’ and innumerable are the instances in w! 
simple announcement of his belief in this princip! 
repeated since then in order to convince people of 
faith in this great plan. 

And from that day to this the Republican Party 
steadfastly by this principle and clung tenaciously to 
for we know that by reason of its operation we 
stimulated our inventive genius, developed our naturi! ! 


| diversified our industries, more profitably invested © 


more remuneratively employed our labor, maintained 
est wage levels of the world, and added immeasural)! 
growth, the thrift, and the prosperity of the American 
I confidently assert that this country would not be, 
be, what it is to-day had not the Republican Party, 
leadership of Abraham Linccln, early adopted, and 
under the inspiration of his wisdom, always continued ! 
of protection to American capital wheresoever inves 


| American labor wheresoever employed. 


President Wilson, in his recent speech, used this 
which shows that he utterly fails to appreciate the t 


| of protection: 


Then there is something else. The Democrats have hea 
licans talk about the scientific way in which to hand! 
the Republicans have never given exhibition of a knowled 
handle it scientifically. If it is scientific to put additio! 
the hands of those who are already getting the greate! 
profits, then they have been exceedingly scientific. It has | 
of selfishness, it has been a science of privilege, but that ki 


its revenues, both ordinary and extraordinary, to promote |I do not care to know anything about, except enough to stop I: 
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he has stopped it all right. The 


punctuation mark he | money than 
serted in our industria production is 


other bodies 


because they hive the b \ ey 
hot a comma or even | know how. And if we so legislate, if we yD ge, if ‘ ) 
olon, but a period. representing a full Stop. And he eyi- conduct our affairs that those who are peculiarly endowed y h 
fails utterly to stasp the real beneficence of this great | financial ability can not Inike money, then lt the remaind 
| of the people are ont of labor and Ihany of them in the soup line 
RESULTS oF PROTECTION, Therefore, the most we can do is to equ e ndit 3 
challenge the judgment of the American People on the | Nearly as possible, give everyly dy a fair chance, ke tl 
s of this policy under the administration of successive | Petent man from unfairly overres, hing his I 
can Presidents from Abraham Lincoln to William How- | bor or rival, see that no door of opportun Y IS closed in the face 
results so vast. so varied, that the human imagination | of tmy American citizen, that no barriers are built ross 
tts rly to grasp them. highway to SUCCESS, and then permit every man 0 
hn the Republican Party turned the Government over to | his Salvation with fear and tr Inbling to the pes; of | 
mocratie Party two years ago we boasted of a foreign ind government can do no more, and sovernment should t 
eyond the dreams of our f 
erce whose value. voluine, 


re, for men can hot undo by 
and variety made these States, | by creation without perverting the natural < rder of thing | 
| be, well nigh self-supporting. We possessed one-third of | doing far more harm than good 


railroads of the world, One-half of its telegraphs, and | But it is hot true that the 
i 


athers: we enjoyed a ° States, | fo do no mo law what God 


nainufacturer 7 


lirds of its telephones, while we did one-third of its min- | Share of Profits. From so to SS | 


ne-third of its manufacturing 


ver cent of the eos of 
» one-fifth of its agriculture, | ished produets is represented by the wages paid lap rand w ’ 
| s i . . 
led one-sixth of its Wealth, and there was a more gen-| I€ is true that the Manufacturer ree 
( (ribution of the results of 


feelves greater prof 


labor and the fruits of toil, | any one or nny 


ore universal dissemination of happiness among the peo- | 1€ will not 


(in any other nation in all 


considerable num r of his e; 


be denied that the m 


HPOvees. ep) 


in who furnishes the ; Pital and 
the recorded history of the | takes all the risk and Hans all the orga) fon and furnis} 
i all the brain Power behind his plant and Ss compelled to supe 
( urse, we all realize now and always have that such | Vise buying and Selling and is all the Une endeavorir 
Prosress as this mizht be dangerous to the present and | prove his product so “Ss To meet the more ex; ting ds of 
to the future were it hot that the virtue and intelli- | the market: jy Short, the man whe ssumes { initiatiy th 
(he people are equal to the Wise regulation of its uses enterprise and is responsible for the fess Or failure of his 
stern prevention of its abuses, as all great Wealth may | venture, surely he is entitled to a fair shar { the pre (l 
od, and that side by side with our material progress we | to deny him this means that a premium shall » longer Ie ed 
eveloped those other and rarer qualities of mind and} on capital wd courage and “tpacity in this land of ours and 
0 essential to a Symmetrical nationality. It is true [| this would, indeed, spell dissolution and de spail 
the sky is rendered lurid by the perfervid declama- | THE EQUALITY OF ALL MEX 
Ose Who are constantly dinning into our ears that we| ‘phe Republican Party has another Principle, thy f 
placing the dollar ibove the man. But let our faith | to which I alluded at the outset, one that may ay 
ican institutions be renewed by reflecting upon the fret idealistie faculty of Presiden} Wilson: one thet, more ely 
€ in Lineoln’s time but 5,000,000 of people out of a! than any other, dccounts for its origin, and the one to yw 
Of 80,000,000 acknowledged the authority of their has tenaciously clung throughout its Jo g | ory It eX 
+ churches, to-day 33,000,000 of our 95,000,000 are follow- pressed in the Simple staten ent, “All me; re create l eq 
( ‘lim who first proclaimed equal rights for all, while each | and it rang ever in the ears of Abraham Lis D, absorbed ey, 
( the erection of five new churches in the land and each his powerful j itellect, and eng iged ever ] n 
ds 10,000 new adherents to the faith of the Divine Man I think 
r ‘th. ‘ ‘ ‘ , He said, in Speaking of the Declarit f Independs 
cucation have we been remiss in our duties, and how ; : 
"00 of children are in atte 


. | that the authors of that nob! 
ndance upon our schools and | 











t h e inst ent t led 
| But they did not intend to de i l in I 
osting the country $550,000.000 a year, or more than | did n C mean to say that we equal iy Nor, size, ints 
the same purpose in al] Kurope, thus giving fresh Seen tts or se ant cape a Phey detir d, win © 7. ed 
of the education of the people, Which is at once the with ce! tain inal enable vi ht :. Ll 101 ‘ " vhich a : fo. 
the patriot and the despair of the scoffer. | Pursuit of happiness. This thi J land this t) i 
{ this splendid record the very coronation of four de. | not mean to asse Enea hat shee 
the wise administration of beneficent laws? | ately. upon then cre ene ot ; 
ceivable that as great results could have been ob- | Ip fact, they had no pow: ( , 
a we for the last 50 years been upon a revenue-tariff ply to declare Ry that , 
‘t matter of wonder that with these results before re oueta ane » society which ee 
Wwe insist upon the same policy? Are not these sur- by all; constantly looked to 1 n ! i 
ips sufficient justification for adhering to this | on OP guttain , ) pants ; 
f Lincoln? ss of life to : people everywhere 
(EF REPUBLICAN PARTY sTILL 


FOR PROTECTION, Fellow citizens, Ie re is the meth d apd 
tware of the fact that, ] 


ihe ! of 
argely because of our be-! our Government. Stated with the 1 hel ' 
¢octrine of protection and our unwillingness to abate | With the final authority of a prophet. ap v neve 
or tittle, we are dubbed as Standpatters: but. Singular | depart, and from it we wi hever depart \ 
May seem, yet it can not be denied that those Who | the heart and reas H rules the mind 
y utter this charge proclaim themselyes devout be If I were asked to state Lincoln's {] I'v of goye iyve ’ 
is doctrine as announced by Lincoln and enforced | siugle sentence, it would he { rvati 
eeding Republican President. | Hal goal in view eye bei é y 4 
Wwe realize that schedules change with changing | be attained, not at a single b I, but “just 
that the rates fixed in the Morrill law of ISG1 would | Stances will permit.” 
repriate now as they would have been in Washing How this wholesome yet Md ti 
hat, while the Principle of protecti, n abides and} the hearts and « sciences of the A 
remain a tenet of Republican faith, yet the appli taught, as they are, new ; hd f 
Principle will vary just as rapidly as conditions | and strange and uhaccustomed 
; , | And permit me {CO Say in passing thay ! ‘ 
48 defined by Alexander Hamilton, as defined by | ioned by the brain or formed by the Mind Of 
bster, as defined by Abraham Lincoln, as defined by | strict keeping with its proy ( l og ‘ 
I Kinley and James G. Blaine, as defined by Repub- | carefully Safeguards the interests of « ery | 
platforms, means the diff 


ference in the cost of pro- | the Inarch toward the fj; l 
Everyone must know that 
0 time and that s 


home and abroad. this} him in every right he 
\ Viry from time { 


chedules Should | of the United Stat, 





cs el new conditions as rapidly as new conditions | REPUBLIC 
| Genlemen, has the Repul n Pp 
President Says that protecti Mm means to give more | greatest of all the Lincoinia, 
© who are already receiving the larger share of No; rather does the ree, rd 
Now, the (ruth is that if everybody is prosperous | neglected no ¢ pportunity to enforces | 
ly is making inohey some bodies wil] make more ! Lincoln's ideal in our national jite LP: 
LI] 2 













contrary to, but in conformity with, his teachings. Lincoln 

re zed that freedom is not a bequest, but a conquest. He 

kre the ideal will not be attained by some spontaneous, 

all wert dispensation of Providence, but that man is to 

for it, to fight for it, to struggle for it, to suffer for it, 

us when he acquires it he will be the better fitted to hold 

{ o it and forever retain it. And thus this ideal, which he 

1 the “standard maxim,” is ever before us for our con- 
contemplation, 

Iiave we turned our backs upon this standard? Are we 
tra ‘'s to this lofty conception? No; notwithstanding the 
views of the President and the reckless purveyors of misinfor- 
mation, the deathless Lincoln, with flaming torch in hand, still 
leads the hosts of the Republican Party on the way to progress. 

\nd yet there are those among us who are discontented with 

ir pace and who are dissatisfied unless we set fire to the 
chariot wheels of progress and scatter terror and dismay on 
every hand. They seek to destroy old methods of progress 
because they are old, to overturn old safeguards of liberty be- 


iuse they are old, and to force upon us new plans and policies 
imply because they are new. 

I prefer the old Declaration of Independence with its ever 
new announcement of fundamental principles. 


I prefer the old methods of development by which we have 

‘omplished so much. I prefer Lincoln’s conservative progress 
to iDy of the makeshifts of place hunters and self-seekers. 

LINCOLN’S IDEAL MADE REAL. 

The Republican Party has always favored such policies as to 
embody this ideal in our individual as well as in our national 
life These policies have enabled us to build up an American 
civilization distinct from that of any other on earth, unique 

| history. As the result of this conception of the royal 
worth of man we have worked out an American theory of gov- 
rnment, an American scheme of civilization, an American 
ideal of the dignity of labor, and all the time we have been 
more nearly approximating Lincoln’s standard maxim, the 
maxim of absolute equality. Lincoln believed and we main- 
tain that economic questions are intimately interwoven with 
ethical questions and that neither the moral nor the commercial 
ideal can safely be dismissed in consideration of any of the 
po al or moral problems that to-day demand our solution. 

The application of this thought has resulted in the organi- 

n of the Departments of Commerce and Labor, through 
v h have been developed those facts that have constituted the 
ba for all the laws since passed for the better control of 
large corporations and for the reform of unwholesome industrial 
conditions; the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the subsequent enactment of the various amend- 


ments that have strengthened its power and augmented its 
juthority; in the Sherman antitrust law, the most sweeping 

tute ever passed in this or any other land for the control 
of unlawful combinations of capital, and which is proving 


sufficis 


nt for the solutions of the mighty problems that have 
oO incessantly forced upon us in the last two decades; in 

tion to prevent rebates and unfair methods of dealing 
underground systems of finance; in every law that safe- 


‘ s 


eusards the interests of labor. that protects women and children, 
ins the exceeding competent man from overrunning 
{ rights of his fellow man equally worthy but less capable 
ding events and fashioning conditions to his own ends. 
dea, practically realized, came the railway-rate 
law t limiting the hours of continuous employment 
r dl ing an interstate business; every safety-ap- 
pliance act d by Congress, from Harrison to Taft, for 
the benefit of ( borer and the safety of the passenger as 
wi 1 workman’s sation act; an employer’s liability 
vi n eight-hour rule for all national works; navigation laws 
‘ h insure the maint nee of the American standard of 
s and living on all American ships; a model child-labor 
w for the District of Columbia; and in the enactment of all 
tatutes designed to curb the strong and protect the weak 

mote equality amo our fellow men 
j Lincolninn doetrine carried into execution produced the 
od w, the meat-inspeetion law, and a national health 
t nd a Bureau of Mines and Mining, to better protect the 
f i) vho labor away from sunlight and starlight and 
| heory has | ipplied abroad as well as at home, and 
ron be written about the progressive char- 
f i ration that has been given to the territory 
1 by { d States as the result of the Spanish- 
‘ 1 War. 1 tional good faith was vindicated in the 
se of Cuba Unbelievable results for the betterment of 
have been : uplished in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
| 1 the construction of highways, in the pacification of 
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savages, in the establishment of industries, in the improvem: 
of agricultural methods, in the advancement of popular edu 
tion. The influence exercised by the United States in Ching 
during the Boxer crisis is a memory to be proud of. Proba} 
the influence of the United States prevented partition of 
least a considerable part of the Empire. We turned back 
China that portion of the indemnity which was unexpended 
legitimate purposes, and ‘with this money China has been s 
ing students to American institutions of higher learning. 7; 
cause of the impression progressive America has made in Ch 

a new republic has arisen in Asia, exercising sway over 4() 
000,000 people.” Surely who will say, in the light of this 
paralled record, that the Republican Party has not always | 
progressive, that it has ever been reactionary, and that it 
not ever been mindful of the highest interests and the d 
concerns of all the people all the time? And practically « 
ohe of these great movements has been inaugurated and 
summated in the last 30 years by the Republican Party, 
very period in which our President asserts that that party 
never felt the thrill of a new idea. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY PROGRESSIVE. 


It is but natural for the Republican Party to assume 
initiative in all matters pertaining to legislation and adm 
tration. The very conception that ushered it into exist 
the very thought that gave it birth, the very ingrained 
of thinking and acting along fixed lines for 50 years, m 
the party of aggression, the party of progress. 

The Republican Party has always maintained that the 
eral Government was invested with all the power not spe y 
prohibited by the Constitution, while the Democratic Party has 
always contended that the General Government had no 
not specifically granted by that instrument. This 
difference in fundamental belief has always made the R 
can Party progressive, the Democratic Party reactionary 
that difference still exists. 

Gentlemen, the millennium is not yet here. We all kn 
well that there are numerous evils yet to be dealt with 
we can not forget that the Republican Party proposes to 1 
them by Lincoln’s methods of conservatism; and yet, Lin 
name is used to incite labor against capital. However 
does he say on this important question? “It is the acme 
civilization that men who are industrious and sober and 
in the pursuit of their own interest should, after a while 
mulate capital, and after that should be allowed to en 
And again, “ Labor is the superior of capital and deserves 
higher consideration,” but “capital has its rights, which 
worthy of protection as any other rights.’”’ These were 
coln’s ideas. Labor is as necessary as air; capital is a 
sary as sunshine—nothing but hatred and no one but 
gogue could prejudice one againt the other. 


inh 


The Republican Party proposes to remedy evils | 
methods of conservative progress and not to annibi 


whole system by hatred and revenge. 

Gentlemen, to-day destruction threatens and the m 
iconoclasm are everywhere advocated. Old ideas 
overturned, old principles are being abandoned, and 
for the steady unwavering elements of the American | 
recur again and again to the ideas of Abraham Linc 
view over and over his sublime advocacy of conservat 
ress. We need no new philosophy of society to-day, 1 
new theory of politics required. We need but to hold 
eternal principles. We need but to cling to the old td 
plied to new conditions as new conditions demand, We 
regulate our conduct in accordance with the wise 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Gentlemen, in the light of this masterful record of 
and development it is evident that, when the Preside! 
says that the Republican Party has had no new idea 
30 years, he speaks as neither a philosopher, a sta 
politician, nor a historian, but as merely a candidate f 
making a stump speech and seeking to curry favor Vv 
auditors by appealing to their bias, their prejudice, 
malice. 

A nation can not advance without either originating n 
or constantly reapplying old ones, and to say that the It 
can Party has had no new idea in 30 years is to say tb 
Nation has made no progress in 30 years, for the histo 
country during that time has been but the record of th 
lican Party. 

Up to the Federal reserve bank law, which is yet 
what great act, either legislative or executive, has th 
cratic Party originated in the last 50 years? Not one. 

The Republican Party has been in power practically 
time since Lincoln’s first inauguration, and every 
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| executive act that has added to our commercial supremac 


our financial primacy is traceable directly to the 
wisdom, and the statesmanship of the Republican I 
THE 


geniu 
arty. 
PRESIDENT INCONSISTENT, 
speaking of new men and new 
this choice bit of diction: 
4 blican Party is still a cover and a 
for those who want to consult their 
and you will notice that 
Party is taken 


most of the advice 
from gentlemen old enoug 
t when they claim that a reaction has 

ction of the oldest membx rs of their 
then turned abruptly about to eul 
ld, and Senator Srivery, 60 


taken by the R 


party. 


ideas, President Wilson 


refuge for those who are 
grandfathers about every- 


zh to be grandfathers; 
taken place they react to 


zize Senator Kern, 65 


-y | America? There js a very 





1), 3 


Simple wa 
te Workingman. If we were simply to « 
~? | Ment bureau, it Would be a t 

The laborer of this ¢ ntry 
Opportunity. Just th other Vv we Ww 
the Union 30,000 men were needed to 
fested in a Cabinet mev ling that t} 
printed information about this, in 
up in the post offices all over the Uni 
ment of Labor shou 1 V 
States, so that the yt out 

C- | the result ? These 30,000 I 
Where they got profitab nt 
that has happened in trati 
than that—that the j lan 





And this, coming 


from the man who did n re than \ 
years old, and tell what to separate the man and the job, is indeed refres 
en they were. And there is not a single member of his But how happened those 30.000 men to | dl Wer \ 
who is not old enough to be a grandfather, and he takes thus in 1912? ‘There is certainly ho record of Ich situ 
his political orders, as he got his nomination, from Mr. for then every Willing hand found work 
who is a grandfather. And this speech from Mr. What kind of Philanthropy is it to adoy policy { 
who is 58 and whose srandfatherly possibilities began a man his steady job and then est: blishes t bureau to give 
ber of years ago, and who, since making this speech, has him unsteady en] 
become a 


grandfather, which, according to 
uust certainly disqualify him for 
“Old men for counsel and young men for action” j 
but true. Wisdom and experience and 
from actual trial will] always be y 
the cloistered schoolmaster, who gets his wisdom fron 
sand maxims and theoretical] lore instead of learning j 
zed school of hard knocks, will very often be brough 
face with problems for the 
be wonderfully wise, though equally rare, for 
‘ of some staid old philosopher who 
‘ed in the rough battle of life, but wl 
rene and self-poised and sane. 


his 
effective governmenta 


} 


has been batteres 


A PARTY OF SHIE TING IDEAS, 


Inty be that, in speaking of 
ll it measure ratifying the history of 
‘s, for in all that 
successive campaigns, 
ide, and at various times 
to others that seemed 


his party for the 


with the single exception of 
has even subordinated that 
more likely to catch votes, 


own 


knowledge 
aluable in this world, 


Sane solution of which it 
him to seek 


10 has come out of 


new ideas, President Wil- 


period it has not clung to any idea 


loyment ? 
Wouldn’t it have been better to kk 
|} Who has been benefited by 
S| hammer business? The 
is either closed or runnin 
the shadow of a creat fear 
work, his children are 
Where to look for relief. 
It is one of the 


£ on half 
The lal 


crying for 


1 
t 
t 


obj ‘ts of 
perous, and therefore an 
cies as will foster trade 


fFovernn 
administrat 
ind promote 


1 


and insure employment. 
And, after harvest time, what bee 
Where are they now? The Presidk 


joice because they were 
the other to find a 30-day job. W 
» {| again to their former places of resic 
expense? Or at the cost of the Go 
p |} they spent a goodly portion of their 
fro. If the latter, the 
another “war tax ” 


hauled from 


Governmen 


these 
manufacturer ‘ 


{ him alone Where he yw 


Policies that eLuaLy 
NO? Toy nis f ry 
time, and he l Sitting nh 
orer No: for ] iS out of 
brea l, l he KHOWS not 
lent to m ip eC | 
lon should adept such poli 
columerce and a d bu i 
tine of those 80.400 men 
nts soul was made to re 


ohe part of the country to 


ell, were they taken | 

lence? If sO, at their own 
vernment? If the former 
o0-day Pay In going to and 


C will soon ha 


ve to le V 


ation charges 


to pay transport What sort 
“60 that party stood for slavery, for State sovereignty, | Of a situation are Wwe in when the President of the United 
on. Th 1864 it declared the war a failure, fought the | States waxes eloquent and pathetic over the fact th 80,000 
Government bonds, and opposed the issuance of green- idle men out of 3,000,000 in the sa) le plight have temporary 
ln 1SGS it demanded the repudiation of the public debt. | Jobs, when every man of them was aft Work when he came into 
hominated Horace Greeley and contented itself with | Power? 
: of general opposition to all the existing order of Did any Republican President ever propose an emp 
In 1876 it opposed the resumption of specie payment. bureau to give work to the idle? No; because nob dy w é 
onducted its first strong assault on the tariff, but | iN enforced idleness when Our party was in power. 1 
vost of its campaign noise on the force bill. In 1sss | that is one of Hrendent Wilson's “new ideas.” If s 
tariff for revenue only. In 1892 it was for tariff only | Wilingly assign him all the credit. 
ie. In that campaign it advocated the conservatism of It 1S perhaps necessary now for son ething of that kind 
While in 1896 it vehemently espoused the radicalism | done, just as it is hecessary for the ambu er tl 
In that campaign its principal issue was free silver, | field of battle after the conflict is over to | up the 
_) It paramounted ” imperialism and militarism, In | and the dying, but no such hecessity ever ¢ led while 
in complaint was that the Republican Party was | party was in power. 
forts near large cities in which to place soldiers to GENUINE EMPLOYM 
In 1906 Bryan again took charge of his party, Do you know how I wou d give wo to th ( l I 
trip around the world, boldly announced his cham- | would have Congress place a protective tariff 
the Government ownership of railroads: but, finding books, pass the hecessary appropriat i bi ‘ hen ! } 
ir it was, has never breathed it from that day to jand go home. I would Say to the law ( { 
S they fought their battle on the Government guar- } commerce: unfetter industry: unhan pe e 
deposits. In 1912 they won on Republican discord | gyves from the limbs of abor: giy bu ‘ ( | 
(led opposition, and are in power now a minority party | would drive the demagogues out of d 
‘0 votes. Bryan, after strenuously advocating a pri- | the rear those who fatten and batten on d d 
everything, was elected a delegate to that convention | and who seek to mount to publie pl; Cj 
in his district, which instructed him by its vote | capital and labor. 
CLARK, and yet he did not hesitate a moment to turn I would always and everywhere exhort ¢ 
his constituents and violate his instructions and taking the hewspaper that seeks to j ‘ 
lation of Wilson: and now, to the utter disgust of inflaming the public to « SS hatred | I 
us and the utter unazement of all foreigners. is have the business man st » advertis | 
huttlecock between the Department of State and | in order to satisfy the sensation ny ( 
Platform, and is rattling around in the place making assaults on men of Initiative 1 
iminated by the genius of Webster and Clay and | against men of means. Cay l 
Blaine and Hay. lina spirit of mutual helpful | 
lieing ideas is What President Wilson wants. if | both absolutely essential to 
of “now you see it and how you don’t” with each must be taught to | 
d present problems meets his conception of true ; Sphere and constant y exhorted t 
‘has undoubte dly chosen the right organization | rights of the other 
ist his lot I would have the people ] 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAT the individual and that yery tie de ( 
in his recent remarkable utterance proposed | ment 
bur 1 to care for those out of labor. IIe We have literally Ene —— G 
}and Government control j th ( ! \ 
woud be a pretty good idea for the Demo ratic | delegated by Congress to ee ; 
“ systematic method of helping the workingmen of | farther and farther remov d from the 




































































































































One con on controls all the banking and currency of the 
c* ry An er has supervision of all the railroads of the 
Jat {nother has charge of all the interstate business of the 
Nil Another is authorized to manage all the electrical 

in tl Nation. The people do not elect, nor can they 
remove, a single member of any of these commissions 

i] ontrol all the business of the world 
repre itive government a failure that these things 
done Are the representatives of the people, chosen 
! e people, by the people, either too ignorant or too unre- 


to longer for the 


» and do be regulated by the 


legislate directly interests of the people? 


everything the pe 


yple har 
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(} Government, and must all this power be lodged in com- 
Mii ! away from the direct control of the people? 

No wonder business is affrighted at this situation. No won- 
der the genius of industry staggers with burdens being piled 
| a ier upon her every day. 

I ‘ t business a chance to do an honest business 

s countrs Beeause some men are bad all men are not to 
de | and placed under police surveillance. Because 
» business concerns have run counter to the best interests 
of the people we should not overthrow it all, but let us be 
nough to punish the evil and protect the good, to preserve 
1 | est and weed out the bad. 
Hi MEXICAN MUDI 

i hat about Mexico? In his speech, the President said: 

I! want to say a word about Mexico—not so much about Mexico as 
ou ittitude toward Mexi I hold it as a fundamental principle, and 
so do you, that every people has a right to determine its own form of 

nt, and until this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end 
‘ e Diaz 1 n, 80 per cent of the people of Mexico never had a 
look-in in determining who should be their governors or what their | 
OV iment ould be. Now, I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of | 
my ne and it is none of your business how long they take in de- | 
t ning i It is none of my business and it is none of your business 
how go about the business. The country is theirs, the Government 
is theirs, the liberty, if they can get it—and God speed them in get- 
tis is their 1d, so far as my influence goes while I am Presi 
dei dy st ‘fere with it. 

Then, if all that be true, and it unquestionably is, what right 
had he to interfere to say that Huerta had not been fairly 
elected and that he must resign and vacate at once? What he 
says is diametrically opposed to what he did and what he says 
is right. 

\ simple recital of the events that occurred in fhat unfor- 
tunate country from the first outbreak of hestilities to the 
pre t time will serve to show the objectless drifting of “ watch- 
ful waiting” and the entire absence of any policy whatever 
with reference to our neighbor on the south. 


| 
Madero 


sful. 


revolted against Diaz in 1910. His revolution was 

Diaz left Mexico in May, 1911, and Madero became 
President on the Gih day of November that year. President 
Taft lly recognized the Madero government. 
In January, 1913, Felix Diaz i 


1) 
s11¢ 


forma 


olution against 


organized a rey 


the Madero government in Mexico City, and at this juncture 
President Taft, taking advantage of a previous act of Congress, 
laid an embargo on all ari nbd muniti ' war going from 
t} ountry into Mexico. 

Gen, Huerta, who had been in mmand of the Madero forces, 
dese 1to Diaz and Madero w aptured 1 his government 
‘ Vi { I wn. 

On February 18 Lascurian was sworn Provisional Presi- 
dk nd in a short time thereafter Made was killed. Gen. 
Hluerta then took ind of the government and was sworn 
in Provi Cz dent in accordance with the forms pre 

ribed by tution Just at this time Mr. Wilson 

le of © U 1 Stat Within a month a 

rey m, headed by Vi Land Vill broke out in 

! rn M co, and 1 the troubles as lL as the blunders 
( In rat 1 began 

A content with the report f then able ambassador to 
NM . our own distinguished 1f w citizen, Henry Lane Wil- 
son, wh we are proud to have known as a Hoosier, and who 
rt nted our country in Mexico with d nguished credit 

| rr for four eventful years—not content with his recom- 
1 d yet without having the courage to remove him 
al | ( of his own ambassadors upon whose representa 
t he w lit to rely, President Wilson selected Mr. John 
Ly | his s ial representative in Mexico, and, going over the 
head of i regular ambassador there, delivered through Mr. 
Lind a me ge to Huerta in the nature of an ultimatum de 
n ling th he should forthwith resign and immediately va- 
( the office of President. And yet in his speech he says, 


rs, the government is theirs, and, so far as 


is the 


ihe country 


i 
rned, nol 


I am cone Mly shall interfere with it.” 
P dent Wilson was right in his words, but wrong in his 
deeds. It was none of his business how Huerta was elected. 
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That was the business of the people of Mexico. If they were 
willing to have that kind of a man for President, that was their 
right, and President Wilson should have recognized the Huertay 
government at once as the only one in existence in Mexico wh 
he came into office. 

If he had done this, and had kept the embargo on arms «i 
munitions of war sent from this country into that, Huerta cou 
have floated his bonds and obtained money with which to }u\ 
sufficient equipment to suppress the rebellion. But Preside 
Wilson took exactly the opposite position, and did it w 
grounds wholly untenable. As if he were a sort of unive: 
guardian over all peoples and governments, he at once ord 
Huerta to abdicate, and when that gentleman declined to o| 
this order he lifted the embargo imposed by President Toft 
and became for all practical purposes an ally of Villa and an 
open enemy to Huerta. Talk about noninterference. He did 
interfere, not by open declaration, it is true, but by a sy 
of furtive and officious meddling never before witnessed 
American diplomacy. 

Why did he refuse to recognize Huerta? Solely on the gi 
that he was a bad man. But was that any of our busi 
Is it the duty of our President to go nosing around all 
the world in order to find out whether or not the rulers in 
various countries of the earth measure up to the Prineeto L 
standard of morality and then shape his foreign policy accord 
ing to the ascertained results? What folly, and especially in 
view of the unspeakable character of the man with whom li 
allied himself, for if Huerta was a bad man Villa was infinitel) 
worse. No more notorious and inhuman butcher, bandit, | 
brigand ever went unhung than this malignant monster of 
guilt, and yet, in order to carry out a feeling of personal 
mosity on the part ef President Wilson against Huerta, a { 
ing he acquired by talking with the members of the M 
family in the Bermudas after his election and before 
inauguration, he interfered in Mexican affairs in behalf of (1 
blackened murderer and ran the risk of open war with a s 
Republie. 

Sut time went and while Bryan babbled on the char 
qua and bungled in the State Department, Wilson wate! 
waited, and we got nowhere. And then occurred whai 
the first Tampico incident. 

A crew from one or our warships landed at that port 
perfectly proper purposes, and yet they were arrested. 1 
were taken to the town hall, where they were at once r 
and Admiral Mayo contented himself with demanding a 
to the flag as a reparation for the insult. The entire 
might have been disposed of there without further complic 
but our Government chose to make a national affair out 
and took it to the City of Mexico. They there placed themselves 
in the ridiculous and inconsistent position of declining to 1 
nize Huerta as the head of the government and yet den 
that he, on the part of the Mexican Government. should 
the flag. Having demanded that he vacate, and having «& 
to recognize that he had any right whatever as President 
yet insisted on his saluting the flag, while at the nn 
they contended that he had no authority over any of the 
and munitions of Mexico with which to fire a salute. 

The Huertan government declined to salute unless they 
assured in advance that it would be returned, and it 
this point that the open rupture came. President Wilson 
ered a message to Congress, and asked that he should be 
power to take steps against Huerta; not against the M 
Government, mark but against Huerta by name 
showing that the only policy he had was against an Ind 
That resolution passed in the House, but failed in tl 
because that body recognized that it would never do to 
virtual declaration of war simply against an individ: 
that some statement of policy should be made in order t 
such a serious step. 

In the meantime our forces were ordered to Vera Cri 
for what purpose is not apparent. The trouble was at ‘ 
Why our vessels were not ordered there remains a mystt 
why they were ordered to Vera Cruz, where 





on 


is 


Ss 


you, 


\ 


neith 


property was in danger, is more than we have ever b 
In attempting to take possession of this port 19 of 
were killed and over a hundred wounded, while the ¢ 
among the Mexicans were much greater. 
VIRTUAL DECLARATION OF WAR 
Now, notwithstanding the declaration of the Pr 


he had kept our country out of war, and notwithstand 


this fact was the main argument advanced by the De 

orators last campaign, yet the incident at Vera Cruz \ 
open act of war. To claim that it was not because no di 
tion of war had been made is simply juggling words. Gel 
never formally declared war against Belgium, yet no 0! 
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rd to sav that she has not been at war with that un- | government, foun 
te country. | that ought never 
seize the principal seaport of a nation by force of arms,| And what is the 
retain it for several months in the sanie manner, is an } country is the helpless p 
of war. and it was because of those things that the | warfare is carried on it 
hurried into the so-called Niagara conference, which | responsible government 
n had the remotest chance of settling any question. | protect property 
it so delayed matters that we were not compelled to | cha and riot everyw 
the further use of arms and in this respect was most not escape responsi 
» | and its di rest 
t our ships to Vera Cruz ostensibly to prevent the land The truth is th 
argo of arms intended for Huerta. The ship was not | yet thine a 
t to land at Vera Cruz, but within a few days found 
ed passage into the harbor at Puerto Mexico, where | and vet notaw 
cargo was landed and turned over to the forces of | lifted to prevent 
It is plain to be seen, therefore, that the very object \ 
we took Vera Cruz, and which cost so many precious | victims at bh 
\ lives, was never accomplished. We further sent our | cot ry witl 
‘re to force Huerta to salute the I t wa vent it And 
civen forth as the sole object of And u ( dicted 
lag was never saluted and the wl is for invaded the sacr 
1 lost sight of by the administrati the nu \ dl 
ile effort made, there was never a more ab ! upon tl 
ttempted, there was never a more usele 1] 
d property, and yet all this bungling and ineflicient | by the hundred 
tration was tolerated by American people solely rhe f 
of the appalling catastrophe that is being enacted in | matter lay 
cle vy. One 
time President Wilson lifted the embargo on aris ind 1h ‘ 
and was intended to be, a real help to the rebels, for | | ‘ 
rly made them our allies heir difficulty was that d by every 
ino port and therefore could not bring arms into Mexico nsist nf } 
utside, but they could bring them over the border 
embargo was lifted, and that was why it was lifted. 1 of . 
Secretary of War, bein iser and more courageous | y ( \ 
Secretary of State, issued an order that yar hould 
the border, and that left the matter in sucl them te 
hat Villa y Ss cons ed to have a ] in order | 7 
en Heip }ina d 
essels we had at Tampico were compelled to stand out | apparently 
from the port. This was done on the excuse that | a mplishe 
1ained there they might cause trouble. The simpl lof affa 
t had they remained there they would have pre 1) ) f 
ible, for there were a number of American citiz 
nunity and a vast amount of American property |, 
ntitled to the protection of these American ships - anions 
vithdrawal of our vessels Huerta still remained in | ° ils : 
t Tampico, our citizens there were ali threatened with ly ps 
d their property was subject to confiscation and | the surplus 
and they were left entirely without protection by a Wil 
ie withdrawal of our ships. The only thing that ] yJ 
es was the action of the commanders of the the { 
| British ships which were still lying in that port. | He vy 
undred American citizens were taken on those ves- } ] y to 
lus saved from indiscriminate and helpless slaughter, | teeth of that 
vessels were compelled to remain 9 miles away from | more 
; in order that Villa might have an opportuni t HH ‘ 
and munitions of war with which to carry on an] a, . 
inst a regularly cons ited gove |] .) ( 
lI ttitude the ern t of H f a ‘ 
ipelled to leave th rv. | PY lk 
object of his inte n Mex , 
During this « ie ] il \ 
Mr. W m nor Mr. Bryan evei ! Ll whi f 
[ex inn ( iu was dis ens ( 
him t of power a lever for ( He was 
ise to think what would b f the | tective tat 
| obit had been complished Had elared this. sv 
ts the character of the M I nh} e, 3 
cons { he \ and met 1 | 7 
race, had they halted f mature | q 6 
t* To) ve V t b 
th \ id] kn hi I] } | 
I 1 li ¢ WOLTSE \ ! 3 |] powel 
: . Vi t} H 
( VV ! 1 < 
: ‘ BS mw Vj tot 
1 ¢ did ‘ fe ‘ 
Lo} e ole ro] Si- | for « 
Ale Lil¢ " y 
i 
the inhabitants of Mexico are pure-blood The ? 
tre half-breeds, 20 per cent are Spanish, | tion: 1 his 


pot HA l tL mixed population of that character, with | duties to alw 


, could establish and maintain a stable | theor« lin h 
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eation; he is too dictatorial in his conduct to always be gen- 
erous to those who oppose his wish; he is too didactic in his 
methods to always be tolerant of those who assert their own 
views Ile knows so many things that are so in the text- 
bool but are not so in the markets or in the mills, that he 
can not always forgive those who know the real relations of 
thi ss 

And, apparently without pain of heart or qualm of conscience, 
he can descend from the high level, where he by nature and by 


training belongs, and on which we always like for our President 
to act, to a lower level than comports with his dignity or his 
scholarship; lower than we like for our Presidents to ever take. 
Witness this fling of his recent 

Being by 
a cl of uninstri 
the primary ; 

If he uttered that sentence in a jocular vein, it was beneath 
his dignity as President of the United States to do it. If he 


speech: 
ter, I 


cted Republicans, 
grades 





profession a schoolmas am glad to point that out to 


though I had not always taught in 


uttered it in a spirit of soberness, it displays an egotism and 
a malice and a disregard of the proprieties scarcely believable. 
Millions of people believe in the Republican Party; millions 


think that to its policies and its management of our affairs is 
due the lofty place we occupy to-day among the nations of the 


world; millions worship the memory of its heroic and its sainted 
dead; millions feel the thrill of inspiration at the recollection 
of its deeds; millions find their patriotism renewed by a recital 


red traditions 


lions anxiously 


of the sae that cluster round its name; and mil- 
forward to the day of its restoration to 


power as the one hope of deliverance from the frightful conditions 


} 1. 
LOOK 


we find on every hand. And therefore when the President gives 
utterance to a sentence of this character, and takes an un- 
lettered stumper’s fling at a very great portion of the people 


over whom he presides, he casts aside the dignity of his high 


office and the charm of his scholarship and assumes a role 
unworthy of a man in so high a place. 

But let us console ourselves with the comforting assurance 
that he has done about all the harm he ever can do as President, 
nnd that his services will be no longer required after the 4th 
of March, 1917. Then the Republican Party will be restored to 
power, and we shall enter upon a glad day in which we shall be 
prosperous at home and respected abroad, and our flag shall be 
known and honored around the world because of what it 
represents, 

Aid its dawning, tongue and pen, 
Aid it hopes of honest men; 
Aid it paper, aid it type, 
Aid it for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play; 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way. 
Ship-Purchase Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
‘ ¥ ATRYN TY wn ) 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In Tue Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915 
On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lincs between the United States and South America and between the 


United States and the countries of Europe. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I never had very much sym- 
pathy for or confidence in a man who is afraid—afraid physic- 
ally or afraid to take a position in the affairs of life as they 
are presented to him. I feel the same way about a political 
party or an administration. It makes a political party purely 
one of negation. It makes an administration a byword. There 
is one thing that can be said of the present administration— 
it not afraid. Whatever might have been said about the 
Democratic Party during certain periods of the past it certainly 
ean not be said under this administration that it is a party of 
negation or a party of fear. 

In its last platform the Democratic Party declared for build- 
ing up a merchant marine, but one without additional burdens 


IS 


upon the people and without bounties or subsidies from the 
Public Treasury. The administration has put forward a mer- 
chant marine bill, and for weeks it has been debated in the 
Senate, where it was favorably reported, and there is also a 
favorable report from the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. No bill that has been before Congress 
since I have been here has had greater consideration. 

The opposition to the ship-purchase bill, as it appears from 


the expressions of those who have discussed it, whether Demo- 
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crats or Republicans, Senators or Representatives, is an oppo 
sition of fear. Our Republican friends and their Democrat ix 
allies are afraid that it might be contrary to Democratic pri: 
ciples. They are afraid of the principle of Government owner. 
ship; they are afraid that it is not a wise departure; th 
are afraid we can not get the ships; they are afraid that if 
we get the ships that we might get some interned ships | 
belligerent nations and thereby get into trouble; they are afraiy 
of international complications; they are afraid that the G 
ernment ought not to go into the business; they are afraid 
will hurt the private interests of those already engaged in 
business; they are afraid it is unconstitutional. Again, they ; 
afraid the Government will lose money by it, though our f 
publican friends are perfectly willing for the Government 
lose money by contributing subsidies to private interests alread 
engaged in shipping. Some even are afraid the $10,000,000 
appropriated from the Treasury will be too great a strain 
the Treasury, though some of those same gentlemen have yote 
for $100,000,000 for the Army, $150,000,000 for the Navy, ani 
some $200,000,000 for pensions this year. Some profess to 
afraid that President Wilson—who has shown himself to by 
jingo and was desirous of involving this country in war! 
that if given the authority, as provided in this bill, he 
take such steps in the purchase of ships that will involve us 
war. Many of the very gentlemen who were abusing Presid 
Wilson some months ago because he would not declare war 
Mexico are now vehemently abusing him because they se 
this bill a trick by which he can get an opportunity to iny 
our country in war. Is it not absurd? This is but a sample 
of the various kinds of fear that the opponents of this bill are 
exhibiting. 

It is quite remarkable that in the speeches of Mr. Root, Mr 
GALLINGER, and other opponents of the bill in the Senate 
is not even argued that the people of this country de not neel 
a great number of ships to carry their wares. It is not even 
argued that a great emergency does not exist in this country 
reason of the fact that many of the foreign ships that we 
formerly used are now out of commission. It is not disputed 
that there is a great searcity of shipping facilities. It i 
disputed that ocean freight rates have gone up from 100 to 1,00 
per cent. It is not disputed that the rates are so high on ce: 
commodities as to be prohibitive to the great loss and damas: 
those who produce those articles. The sole contention upon the 
part of those gentlemen is that they are afraid of the propositi 

Mr. Speaker, before the war between the States in 1861 
upon us and under the beneficent rule of the Democratic I 
this Nation had built up what was in that day and generation 
a great merchant marine. The war came on and destroyed t 
merchant marine, and those ships that were not destroyed wer 
interned and sold, and I am informed that England, for tle 


i 


most part, bought them. Since that time more than 93 
cent of our shipping has been done in foreign bottoms. ‘| 
Republican Party has steadfastly in its long reign of power in 
this country refused to take any steps to build up our 
chant marine. Even our mails have, for the most part, been 


earried in ships flying foreign flags, and we appropriate 
nually, year by year, enormous sums to those shipowners 
earrying our mails. 


At the outbreak of the war the United States, it has 
claimed, carried in its own bottoms more than 85 per cent of 
our exports. Since the war it has carried never more thin | 
per cent. During the war we sold ships to the allies as follows 

, 
PRG nc Sc Seas cee es Se eo eee 
NE esc a A a a a ee he oe Ls eed ia ce “ 
I a a a a a a a ed ae ee 
UG ne a eh ok a ec : 
1S65 l 


It will thus be seen that we sold ships amounting to 
800,000 tons during this war period. It has been the des 
the Democratic Party for many decades to_rebuild our me! 
marine. This is shown in the Democratic platforms beg 
with that of 1880. 


PLATFORM PROVISIONS, 


In the last Democratic platform the fi 
statement is made: 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of com! 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and stren 
commercial ties which bind our sister Republics of the south, | 
out imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 


For the benefit of my Democratie colleagues I wish to « 


at Baltimore 


this provision of the platform, with a view of asce! 
. . . . . . 47 

whether or not this bill is in accord therewith. In 

place, is the bill constitutional? I submit that it is. I 





stitutional upon three separate provisions: (1) The C€ 
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the United States gives Congress power, in terms, “ to | they prevent the shipping of ce! 
mmerce with foreign nations.” Can it be questioned | sult is that some of our greatest and mos mport 
ll provides for the regulation of foreign commerce? | have been crippled and in 1 ' s 


s by directing that the Government may buy ships | cause of our inabilit to ob ( 




















































» the shipping business and earry our products to for- | cotton, largely because of 
a 1 ites it by giving to the Government | selling at half pri 
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ley will. Of course they do not tell us that they | For what purpose? Of cours 
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would say the Government ought not to have into that 


rone 


business or 


aided therein? It has been our policy for more than 
three-quarters of a century. The Government is operating the 
Pana Railroad at a tremendous profit to-day and to the great 
advantage of the citizens of our country; and but recently this 
Democratic administration has passed a law giving it authority 
to build another great railroad in the Territory of Alaska. 
What for? To open up that country and furnish cheaper trans- 


portation for that 
sume principle 


a Democratic 


portion of our people. 
invoked in this bill. Having passed that bill in 

Congress, it lie in the mouths of Democrats 
pose bill on account of its being a departure from 
Democratic principles? 


It is identically the 


does 


to oj this 


this 


Fourth. But recently Government under a Democratic 
administration has gone into the express business. It has been 
operating this business long enough for us to determine its 
value. We went into this business for the sole purpose of re- 


The 


ducing rates on small packages to the American people. 


bill was passed under the very clause of the Constitution which 
is invoked for this bill. The purpose of the two bills is ex- 
actly the same, except one is to reduce freight rates upon ar- 


ticles from one portion of our country to another, as provided 
for by the Constitution, and the proposed bill, if enacted into 


Jaw, will reduce rates ir shipments of goods from our country 
to foreign countries In one case the Post Office Department is 
given jurisdiction to carry out the terms of the act. In the 
other case three departments of the Government are given 


authority to carry out the terms of this act. Upon principle I 


can not see how any Member of Congress who voted for the 
parcel-post bill can refuse to vote for this bill. 

ifth. This Government under a Democratic administration 
has but recently embarked in the insurance business whereby 


we insure American ships and products going abroad in Ameri- 
can bottoms. Surely, if we have the right to insure business 
going abroad in domestic bottoms, in order to freight 
rates and to obtain shipping facilities, we have the unquestioned 
right to buy these shipping facilities. 

But it is claimed that, though the Government may have the 
undoubted right, as it has, to go into this business, still as a 


lessen 


matter of policy it should not go into the business for two 
reasons—(1) because it is likely to prove an unprofitable busi- 
ness, and (2) because it unduly interferes and comes into com- 


petition with private business. 


Neither of these positions is 
tenable, in my judgment. 


It may be remarked just here that 


he United States has never embarked in a business that has 
proved unprofitable. It has accomplished its purpose every 
time. Its banking business has not proved an unprofitable 
business. Its canal and railroad business has not proved un- 


profitable, but in the long run has proved of the greatest profit 
and benefit to all our citizens. Its express business is admit- 
tedly a It not believed that its insurance business 
will be a failure, and if it goes into the shipping business there 
is no reason why it should not be the same kind of a success. 
to the Government embarking in the that will be 
hurtful to private busing there is no business that the Gov- 
ernment could embark in that would be less hurtful to the great 
body of our citizens, because at the present time there are so 
few of them engaged in the shipping business. Comparatively 


success. is 


1] 
} 


AS business 


reg 


speaking, our business is done by foreign companies. 

Senator Roor, admittedly one of the greatest lawyers this 
country ever produced, a great debater, and an honorable and 
patriotic official of our Government, has, I have no doubt, 
made the greatest argument that will be heard against the 
passage of this bill. He confines his argument to one point of 
attack, to wit: That if we pass the bill we could not get the 
ships. In the first place, he says that there are no ships that 
can be bought by the Government and put into use that are 


not now in use, except the interned ships of belligerents: and, 


second, that these interned ships can not be purchased and used 
by our Government, because to do so would be in violation of 
the London agreement of 190S and 1909, and in violation of 
international law. He has made in the Senate an able argu- 
ment mg this line. Tle never discusses any question except 
in a way that carries great weight. One of his questions is 
a question of fact. The other question he raises is a question 
of Jaw. Upon the question of fact—that is, our ability to buy 
ships other than interned ships—is absolutely and completely 
auswered by Secretary McAdoo in a report submitted to the 
Se slit ished in the Recorp of Tuesday, January 26, in 
wi ‘ the NS etary shows that he has been offered by 

e merchan arine agency in Boston 22 ships. These ships 

iy be | ised r the sum of $11,815,000. Some are under 
British regist ind others under German registry, most of 
them being ler British registry. Some of these ships are 
ulready completed, and some will be completed within a short 
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time. (See Exhibit 67, p. 2503 of the Recorp.) There are 9 
great many other ships that can be obtained, as shown 
Exhibit 75c, on the same page. In addition to that, we h; 
the Panama steamships that can be used. Doubtless we co 
get all the interned ships that we wanted, for the reason { 
they can not now be used, and inasmuch as the own 
thereof are keeping them interned at great expense they w 
be glad to sell them at a small price. Under such cire 
stances, with our own trade and commerce so hampered, 4s jt 
undeniably is, because of lack of vessels to carry our prod 


to foreign shores, it looks as if it is the duty, not merely 
right, to purchase these ships wherever possible. 

But Senator Roor says that it would involve us in gr 
international complications and would be contrary to the | 
visions of the London convention of 1908 and 1909. The 
tinguished Senator from Montana has so ably presented | 
view of the question, as shown in his speech in the Recorp 
Thursday, January 28, on page 2661 and following, that tl 
is no use of my going into this question at any length. In this 
speech Senator WALSH has greatly added to his reputation ss 
one of the best-posted constitutional lawyers in Congress. Ie 


considered the question from the viewpoint of what the inte 
tional law was before the London convention, what the London 
convention provided, what the law is to-day, what the various 
nations have asserted it to be, and his arguments are absol 
convincing that the position of Senator Roor is wholly a 
taken one. 

The London convention provides that— 


The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected befor 
outbreak of hostilities is valid unless it is proved that such t1 
was made in order to evade the consequences to which the enen 
sel as such is exposed. * * * When the transfer was effected 
than 30 days before the outbreak of hostilities there is an absolut 
sumption that it is valid if it is unconditional, complete, and 
formity with the laws of the countries concerned, and if its ef 
such that neither the control or the profits arising from the emplo: 
of the vessel remain in the same hands as before the transfer. * * * 
The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected after t! 
break of hostilities is void unless it is proved that such transfer w 
made in order to evade the consequences to which the enemy 
as such is exposed. 

It is under the last clause that the sale of interned yess 
might be questioned. In the first place, as has been repes 
held by the Admiralty and prize courts in this country a! 
England, there is no reason why a citizen of a belligerent 
ing a vessel interned in a neutral port may not sell such 
in perfect good faith either to the neutral Government or 
citizen of the neutral Government, provided only that it 
in good faith for a valuable consideration and without 
reservations as to purchase after the war. It can not be 
sidered for a moment, if authorized by this act, we wou 
one of these vessels on any other terms than as above s 
In the next place, the London convention has never been 
to by the contracting parties, and no principle of interna 
law or any other kind of law is better stated than that unles 
minds of all the contracting parties meet there is no cont! 

The English Government bas on at least two occasions 
departed from the London agreement. Under these < 
stances, surely Great Britain can not invoke the London 4: 


ment against us. Our delegates did not agree to the Iu 
agreement, but our Government has since ratified it. © 


other hand, the British delegates did seem to agree to 


the British Government has never ratified it. So that 
there has been no contract by which either Govern 
bound, except under the principles of international 


they existed before the London conference. Now, 
pointed out by Senator WatLsuH, and to which, in my Ju 
no argument can be added, the principles of law, as est 
by the British and American Governments for over a 
years, was to the effect that after war was declared 
belonging to a citizen of a belligerent interned in a neut! 
may be sold to a citizen of a neutral or to a neutral Gove 
if done in good faith for a valuable consideration, with 
ervations of any right to return the ships or any emo 
thereof to the owner after the war. In addition to all t 
we not trust our Government, if authority is given 
purchase ships, to purchase only those that there wi 
international complications about? What reason have 
believe that our Government will purchase interned s 
belligerents, the purchase of which will give us trouble 
should we believe our officials will not look into each : 
of these matters before the ships are purchased? [or } 
I am content to believe that they will and that there is 
slightest chance of international complications, 
Gentlemen of the House, President Wilson 
usually is. There a great emergency confronting U 
vast amount of American products are not being shipped ; 


ght 


is ri 


is 








0] rEXA S, 
'POrtunity for us to acquire “en . Pp 
trade when all of the resin satis are at war as thes BS tHe Hovsi oF Rerr io = 
We will Wrong our country if we do not take advan- Thursday, Pet, wary If. 79 
> Opportunity, It ean hot be done by giving Subsidies 5 ay. 
in shipping, because Wwe have got practically no Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, y der leave 
shipping. It ean only be done effectively under the | fend my remarks in the Recon, I wish to 
ul direction of this sreat Government of ours, which Hon, Epwarp W, SAUNDERS before the B ( 
+ ge : ( OommMerce, 
ngs well, aa ‘ 
lated at the outset. we ought not to be deterred from} The diddress is as follows ; 
duty by fear. We are hot a nation of cowards but | 4PPRESS BEFORE py; BO CHA) 
cf red-blooded men, We have never been afraid when Dla ia ; ror 
ccessary to fight for our country’s interest. We ought | _ a President, "Was with much peasy I 
be afraid to fight when our ountry’s trade and pros Thiet invitation to be your guest on us delight 
re at stake. We do hot know wha the result of this | This is not My first visit to Boston. Som LU yr 
reign war is going to be. We do know that as a nayay | 880, IT spent Mout two wer Ks in your <a sad 
wnmmany has already Jost her second Place and that we ecneral Pte ution of the Epis Pal Churet IT have 1 
pped into it. Before the end of the War, it may be. rorgotten the Bruclous hospital ¥ that wy extended ; 
n tell, that England vill have lost enough ships to {128 every moment ee DOF stay 
de the United States the first naval power. It will| I am present O-night under sewn asi but eq ' 
Sood unless we are iN a position to reap the benefits. | *'Sreeable cond ions. Tt was a (ApDy thought of your cl 7 
to be Prepared for this or any other emergency, Jf | to e\end your iny tien to more than vena 
ve ire to have the right to control the Seas, then we ; Ontning ur Temarks to  Prescribod ' | ' 
ve the merchantmen te “ontrol its commerce. We | Juxt ‘Position the fLDOsIng views relati sO 1 ; eas 
e ho stone unturned in this regard. For many years Problem Of the restoration of the American merchant 
sh and German nations wil] be unable to add to their | : ene this magn Heent, and se eat audiens , 
Ul establishments, because they will haye exhausted scat ne of the best th ight, aud the best busine 
es in this great War; while, on the other hand, our | Seat of Culture relmenier ‘tnd industry, 1} 50 ; 
following its traditional policy of Peace, will be in | Serious character of Mee we in the proceedings 4 ut 
fo add to our hival armament as ‘nd when we areOGS searet my temerit; eer epting tl = 
the protection of our country and for the upbuilding | One of the <pokesmen in this am posium on the genet > aay 
Clon of our trade and cComuy rece carried on in Ameri- - at mere nant marine Phe pend ng Hill under 
Ih every port of the World, Congress a the bill fer Go ernment s ed {0 
: operated Ships in the {met » f trade \ I> 
) WILL BUY AND THE RESUT Tr OF THE pr r¢ HASE, I am Oppose d to th } re fey? oO t) ) ' 
from tlie humber of clearances from our ports during contravention of the followine Piank j © platforn ed 
Which is about 3.200, and this exeludes the great Das- | at Baltimore: 
mers, of course, it takes about Sno Cargo steamers to We beliey. n stering } nst t 
siness. Each Of these cargo Steamers makes on an | Stowth of a erchant mar 
om four trips a year, but of Hata’, Some of these | the without fmpece ndditional hurdene: ester, rel the § 
‘only one trip to the United States, with the result | 4, ties, o1 subsidies fi. P lreg 
est mated there are about 1,060 cares Steamers en- This plonk DIAinly restric: < our lee tive ' 
the | hited States trade. Phere ire also 215 Dissenger | exer ise of Our CH istity tional | Wel oO reg ! t 
il way the net tonnage carried by ships in the limited lnarine to be developed hn this faci f i 
le is about as follows- . i : ib this WOUEEEY, see d sO ih Ml = mn , : . : 
oe , Since we are heither to impoce addition: ly le 
Tons people, nor to afford bounties Or Subsidies fy |’ 
ee ae etn ~~ "==-===-. 18, 000, oan lreasury, in furtherance Of its deye hie 
- ee a die aiepieelat te enemas oo es . ie Scece a OOD OOD * 7 . 
eee ea Kaicacores 1,100’ 000 | in the language used, of W lwide « ! 
(he Far East = . tale cian 700, 000 Government Operated maring Subsid L Gove 
r 7 ro ——— 100, 000 ship, ale alike eCXClice d l l \ \\ l 
het tons. The STOSsS tonnago is two and one-half } requires an initi: l appropriati S10 O00 
tonnage, The Steumers required to do this busi- } Sion of bonds to an extent of a p ble thirty and 
€, 1,215- to South America, B00 : Asia, Oceania, | 2ddition. contemplates Jap future a ! rly 
“00, making in all about 015 Steamers. Until | falls Within the conden) Hon directed 
114 Practically all of these Ships were under for- Dosing additi, hal burds Upon the 
After the Daissage of the Ship registry “ct of that But I wil] nol pursue a cis wi] ( 
ers, “esreszating 328.000 gr ss CONS, Were transferred ifliliates of one Particular faith There a) | 
‘an flag. Aq] but three or four of these Steamers | the measure, as wel] as te bsidy, tha are | l 
l by Americans for a long time before the wer. The grounds, as well] as grounds of [ny 
C of these Steamers was $22,232,000. considerations. The reste; on of ir 
foregoing figures it Can be seen what the probable somewhat Misleading phras It carri 
esting 380,000,000 in steamships Would have on the | that at present, there is no Amer 
ade, Tt ig brobable that about 100 Ships of various | the state Ment to this effec is oft 
for trade 4nd commerce could be bought With | This js Mm extravagant mic; 
© figures given by Secretary McAdoo in Exhibit 76 ignorance of the facts. , r With \ 
icate that that many Ships could be Purchased, | nislead. There are oyer 1,000, probal 
is known that the Government has the money to | merchant Ships flying the Amy 
ips they can probably be bought at a much “legs thing Over 8.000.000 er ! () 
ist price. Of the 15,000,000 cargo tons of Ameri- | of this tonnage is in the 
about 3,000,000 are exported in American bottoms. foreign trade, there ar ~,060) 
t 7 per cent. It might be possible (Oo add to this | must be added oy ‘r 100 
€ if this ship-purchase bill goes through. It is | under the recent registry tJ 
{ the war has Produced a loss of foreign Ships | 375,000 tons, and coustitutiy g ( 
‘Port trade of about 14 per cent. Even if wa in- | body of freighters. All of the atter els 1 
Shi] Ding facilities 7 per cent by the Dassage of this 
ul 
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ing at excellent Prices because Wwe have not the shipping Government Shipping Bill, 
es to haul them abroad. We heed ships as we hever 
em before. For Senerations we have been wanting to a ; 
’ ° Vee ap 4 ‘ ~~ * > Ti TA} 
our merchant marine, Jt hever was so manifest in EX EN: I¢ N QO] REM A Rl 
ry of our country that we need 


an adequate merchant 
sit does now, When the £reat fo 


f 


reign war has Stripped 
of the vessels that 


: are usually employed in carrying | I Q N . J A M I S L. Ss [, \ \ I) I N 
S to foreign markets, thereby biralyzing our foreign Poy 
Chere never was such an o 


capital in the foreign (rade, that was 
S per cent of our usual foreign built l ’ 


Vessels, and 


“Seape the restrictions of our me 
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! Governn ( hij tie templates a 
\ vish use of Treasury ft tain the desired 
‘ I 1) hat Ss | wet f rhe capital re 
( l purchase, equip and operate a fle nd furnishing 
I ent ( yvvercome the handica nd guarantee 
o 1 appropriation from tl rr ry will eall 
j . far greater |! ber of shit uler the subsidy 
I money would afford, if applied in the direction 
of ( ent pu hase, and yper tio But while this com- 
Dp ndicates on manifest supe. ority of subsidy over 
( ow hi ittaining as it does the same end, by 
£ I e economik route, this does not mean that I would 
SI ! e forme unless under the inexorable compulsion of 
cireun es, 1 would be driven to make an unwilling choice, 
Bo jects are undesil e, unnecessary, and wasteful of 
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One is not more desirable than the other. It is met 
undesirable. One argument often urged in behalf of ¢ 
ment ships, is that the Government will be able to fix t 
of these carriers. Undoubtedly this will be true, bu 
tially it would be equally true, with respect to the su 
Vesse If a subsidy is required to enable the « ! 
chant ship operating under the American fla r 
and satisfactury return on the money invested, then 
vious t] the authority which furnis | | 
able to fix the terms on which that aid will 
Gi ent-ownel p sche is I ) 
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ordinary 


that 
not 


Confronted by 
considerations of profit 
operation of the as well 
enter the spider's parlor, or the bird to be entangled 
that is spread in his sight, as to entertain the hope th 
capital will take stock in this Government enterp! 
will these lines become profitable, and when will privat 
find it to their interest to take them over? Conceding 
time the Government ships will develop a trade wi 
America that will furnish cargoes for merchant sbips 
assurance thereby given, that private capital will find an 
in the competitive conditions under which these cargo 
be transported? Neither to-day, nor in the past, has our } 
capital been unable to furnish ships, and secure cargo' 
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vernment OWnership, that y operat 
existing rates. | remove the handicaps falling Within the er class Linde 
s nothing Inysterious about the disappearance of our | as these Ships wil] hot be oj erated with reg rd to ¢ lerat 
marine from the high seas. That disappearance was | of ordinary commereia] protit, it may phe reasonably | 
very obvious and readily Stated economic conditions, that in time the requirements In the above res \\ 
d-be American Shipowner, Was hopelessly handicapped more exacting, thus enlarging tha effect of t) dis "\ 
tive legislation, that only recently, has been repealed | ing the fap between the operating expens Ame 
In the first Place, as a result of this legislation, the | and their foreign competitors, iner isi \ 
st of his ships was sreater than that of the vessels of | tage of the latter in the Struggle for bys leSS, and 
elitors. In the second place, his operating costs were magnifying the charge Upon the Treas ry, tl ( 
Under these conditions competition was hopeless. Operation, to “ccomplish the ends desig ed, w 
S the imposition of the restrictions is responsible for | impose, Obviously the greater the loss at whiel Si 
trance of our merchant Marine, the obvious conclu- | be run, the sreater the charge upon the Tress) 
the restoration of that marine Should be sought in So long as these handicaps CXISt, pray tel] moe \ 
l of the legislation which imposed the restrictions, time arrive that private Capital will be \y tO ass 
r words, the “ Way to restore our merchant marine is | take over the South Ame Mean trade whi the Gove; 
‘ competitive conditions,” by first repealing the laws ‘re intended to develop, and at the ive } 
ted the inequalities, The Subsidists Seek to attain the existing, bay the dividends that ordi; ry | 
esult of equality through Subsidies. On the other would require to Place the Private venture on a \ 
idvocates of Government Ownership would fain estab- American ¢) italists y uld naturally fer to « 
l@ that Would be able to defy competition and dis- | the American flag, but they ean not rd to d 
Sses, since Supporting it, Would the Treasury of the being at a distinet disadvantage In this rr »w ( 
States. The Simple method, one that is sevoxious | ernment Ships. Up il Conditions re eq u. the Gove, 
the criticism that is directed against subsidy, nor fo | lines y hich , 'ry freight at a | 3S.) i 
sraver objections that may be urged against Govern. | Private lines The hope th h will pe ( 3 oan 
ship, is to afford American capital a free field, and | iridescent dream, 
the high seas. A plentifty] supply of s Will 1 1 
'se will in no wise interfere With the Status of labor | Ships anq Fates and sy ‘ re l required ‘{ 
fed States, But the protective System ean hot be | result. Wi the Govern, t shi) 4 iid 
the unlimited Sompetition which Prevails on the | the Ships of thei petits dat the same tin, OD 7 
lence at present the American Shipowner can not sell | at a profit? This js a question no aq ite of 
lation at the market rates.” The passage of the reg- | wy dertaken to , hswer in the affir native | 1”) ) 
a long Step forward, ind removed the main stum- Will have Paramount auth fy. over the py 
in the Way of the restoration of iM American marine. | tion of the law. frankly suger; S lnany gs 
"CNC Of such a marine is not. as Suggested by the run at a loss, untj iM some unfixed. nd probahb 
f direct Subsidy, and of Government OWNership, a | of the future. the Clerprise wil] py, m f ‘| 
| the tbility of American capital. On the contrary | Government is (oO Withdraw. If jt jc reed ( 
years, a large ‘mount of America money has been ships under the conditions Of open , pret I 
merchant ships, under forejgn flags, Many of these seas, are to be operated at a loss. then to what ext, l for 
‘heen singularly successful. Indeed, “ the foreign- What length Of time wil] he people of the | State 
representing American capital, but under foreign Willing to Support this loss Hoy “ they be y 
f record, haye been hearly equal in tonnage to the see domestie interests, and domestic qoy, lent intimately 
tered under the American flag, for foreign trade, and related to the whole CCOnOMIC fiber , f the eoy ! l 
¢ wer, have been even sreater.” and Stunted to ufford th neANS to nt | this id of 4 
nation of this is very simple. American citizens Government Marine, thj Stly toy that rT thy ners 
YS enjoyed the right to own vessels built abroad, and the commercial jing, rests of thy untry ive dh l 
them under the American flag in the foreign trade. | which they are asked to support, to the ey Isi of |, ! 
the registry law. these ‘vessels could not enter the | in which they are yity ly “Tested, and upon wh thie 
© United States, Save under heavy penalties, Clamorously insisting 4 
rd of a century this registry law has been « utterly Why is the legislation plainly dey ded } ] 
CO promote the building in the United States of Ships heglected, disre Sarded, and set aside, in fa ) 
! for the foreign trade.” Hence American capitalists is in flat Contravention of the un tal 
invest in Ships for that trade. exclusive of the instrument ? 
slates, bought their Ships abroad. In the operation of The figures that are given of Ameriean eo I ud 
they were in no wise hindered by our laws, until ports as well as exports. Neither the Ameri r the f 
fed to enter the ports of the United States. There exporter will use the Govern, ent ships unless. as has heen 
Confronted with heavy penalties, whether they were indicated, these Ships as to rates, saili SS, and fas S 
or in ballast. This state of things compelled the the ships of their competitors on equal tery N ht of 
apitalist to £0 one Step further, in his efforts to rhetoric over a waning merchant Marine, no er fusiy if 
‘rrying trade of the world on terms of equality with | bewildering figures, should fo ‘lowed to py the fy 
itors. All nations require that the Owner of merchant mental factors of this problem yy} ich are { ip shiy 
their flag, must be a citizen, or Subject of that | be met With cheap ships, and moderate LIne expe; with 
but a corporation created under its laws, is regarded Operating expenses equally as fayvorahy, if & nt 
Cizen, or subject. | Will be able fo meet these requirements, then why ) 
dvantage of this ruling, and With a view to using | Owned ships? The Commissioner of Nivigation | 
<1-built Ships to engage in trade With the United | that the yast expansion of the German merehans arine y 
J Capitalists haye in many instances. organized cor- | to cheap Ships, and cheap labor. ¢ heap ler rec 
1 foreign countries, retaining in their hands the con- | lation are Within the reach alike of Private eq Vd ( 
Stock in these corporations. Thus in another hame, | ernment enterprise, but Government ships ‘t 
nother flag. American capitalists, driven to this | nish an illustration Of economic operas On, o1 
(he foolish restrictions of domestie laws, have entered head of one branch of the Present Govern) 
' foreign trade, and Prosecuted jt With profit. and | cated his ability to effec an ans 
is idle then to Sdy, that this same capital under | his department. Without detriment to 
itive conditions Which can he afforded by the vided he js allowed to contract wif] 
IS incapable of Supplying and successfully oper- No, Government Ships wil] l 
hant Ships under the American flag. It May be ad- | operating expenses, Hence ¢] f 
Subsidy Universally applied, Would equalize these | labor competition, ang t] ( 
but recourse to 9 subsidy is unnecessary, and unde- Ships will be operated N 
t only in the past has the American capitalist see. | the foreign Governments sub; e ft 
the American flag on his vessels, been handicapped in thereby enable them to afford even 
Se of his Ships for the ocean-going trade. but with exist in the ocean Loi! Go 
£es, berth ‘ccommodations. food, and other things | that competition yw » J \ 
’Y. he has been ata further disadvantage by reason | increase of operat fb 
tive requirements of our laws, nh consequence of | if it is insisted t] 
“DS, he hag | 


een driven from the use of our flag, 


lat these 
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( “1, the reé ( that the way to sueh profitable opera- | How will they be utilized to effect that end? Will pri 
{ ypen to private capital, as to public enter- | owned ships which must earn enough to pay operati 
] penses, pay dividends on the investment, and provide 
( ent that this enterprise is too great for private | for replacement, be in a position to compete with ships 
¢ as an analogue, the construction of the Panama | will be able to boldly disregard these considerations? \ 
( ] singularly fallacious. The construction of the Panama | Government ships charge the rates established by their 
( lw: ced on the ground of an alleged military necessity. | competitors, or will they underbid them, without regard 
I a part of an alleged scheme of national defense. Con- | conditions which establish those rates? How ean “ Gov 
( of commercial return have be totally disregarded | ownership, combined with Government management,” be 
‘ ecution and maintenance of that enterprise. Its con- | advantage of investments already made in shipping, 
' eyond the ability of private capital merely in | will they serve to induce further investments, when 
t! ! e capital would not have been available for | tions of competition between the two ownerships, wi 
ffered no inducement of return on the money in- | distinctly unequal? If rates are thought to be too hig 
| If « ( had been gual teed, private capital | port, will Government ships be sent there to redu 
dha en f ning. But it will be an iil day for the | afford a lower carriage? Even under the theory of t1 
rere departure in Government activities if it | the number of Government ships for many years to co1 
l ommercial sense, 1] ng in mind the | be comparatively small. Hence they would be inad 
! ed | the possible returns « hat investment, | afford moderate rates to all of the American shippers s 
1 (; ent ships will entail a greater, or even as great a transportation. Moreover the advantage of the red 
( Pu Treasury, that military enterprise | thus afforded, will be at the cost of the general taxpayer 
| e Panama Canal. But to return to the suggestion | to the distinct disadvantage of the shippers who will be 
i field is too vast to be occupied by private capital, a | to secure a place on the Government ships. How will th 
ended to support the argument that the one solu- | ernment determine between the competing shippers, and 
{ the } ent problem, is Government ownership. Ap- | tain who should be taken, and who should be left? <A 
tly th field has not been beyond the powers of foreign be equally entitled to the service, and even should this 
tal. Is this country so lacking in cay l, and commercial | be inaugurated, and vigorously maintained with lavish 
that in the United States the Government must under- | priations, it will be long ere the supply of Governme 
tuke the tasks that are realized abroad by private enterprise? will be sufficient to afford general service, or affect the 
lfow 1 vy of the thousands of merchant ships flying the flags | average of rates to any perceptible degree. How 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Rus | meager supply of ships that the initial appropriation wi 
j 1, Spain, and other countries, are government ships? | be used to effect the double purpose of securing trad 
Prive lly none of them. Comparatively speaking a few of | South America, and steadying rates in the trans-Atlant i] 
t e vi are under military contract, and the remainder, | trans-Pacific fields? Should abnormal and unreasonab 
‘ if he great bulk of the w Vs mercha fleet, are | prevail at any port, or ports, on either seaboard, will t 
pl { owned, and private operated If it is maintained | ernment ships be withdrawn from their regular sailin 
1 Gove nent ips can be operated at a commmercial profit, | South American lines, and hastened to these ports to 
it | © ndvor f this enterprise to { out why the |] so far as possible, the excessive rates? Otherwise, h , 
road to t result will be closed to privat ipital which, in | these vessels be used to steady conditions, and maint: 
the matter of securing ships, and operating the same, will cer- | lar and moderate rates at the various ports of the United + 
t ly, to y the least, be on an equal footing with the Goy- It is the fond dream of some of the advocates of this | 
‘ ent. The total amount carried by this bill is $40,000,000. | Government ships will protect them, and all future A 
Ia r in mind the proportion of this amount that would be | shippers, against those fluctuations in rates which pi 
ible for the direct purchase, or eoustruction of ships, this | most cases from sufficient natural, and economic eaus 
sum W lL secure a fl of from 40 to 60 ships of 10,000 tons | this end in view, as the goal to be obtained through Gove 
‘ t Ler ownership, it is apparent that we are but at the thres 
S vy if the opportunity of profit is afforded, it is not beyond | our appropriations under this head. ‘To attain this re 
the a American capital to furnish a merchant fleet of | ceding that it is feasible, a gigantic fleet will be requir 
1 e, with which to enter the carrying trade of the world. | ing for vast appropriations to provide both the origin 
| lest fleet y dmittedly make but ight impression, | and furnish replacements from time to time. The oppo! 
lnstunces, on a carrying trade, now conducted by | ship subsidy, who are supporting the Government-owne 
0 O00 1 $ d amounting to over 49,000,000 tons. Even seek in vain to establish the consistency of their aitiiud 
Govern ships were now in service, they would to no | uplifted hands they declare their eternal and unshak 
ed nprove conditions that e due to abnormal | sition to subsidy in any form, and almost in the sal 
‘ If the expenditure in this direction is to be limited to | commit themselves unreservedly, to a measure which « 
t] 1 in the present bi then the game will as- | the fundamental principle of Government aid, with 
‘ be worth the candl If, on the other hand, this is | far more objectionable features. Ship subsidy was an 
I ls inder an ambitious scheme of indefinite de- | to apply the principle of the protective tariff to the o 
\ how ny hundreds of milli will be taken from | ing trade. It frankly announced its purpose to ust 
1 vy in furtherance of this project. Our party plat- Treasury to secure in the ultimate, certain alleged 
f 1 this connection to the » of our constitu- | of public welfare, and national prosperity The just 
t ! ition of commerce foster a merchant this use of public funds was the end to be obtained, ‘4 
hi ( » and strengthen the commercial ties | public benefit, was to be of so universal and compre 
t] ! rk blies of tl without im- | character, that the advantage to be given to the pi 
} I the peo] d without bounties | owner in the conduct of his enterprise, was regarded 
or si rea vy. Will the prodigious appropria- | gible incident of the entire scheme. These same resul 
{ | it n of enterprise, be re- | benefit on a nation-wide scale, are claimed for the G 
( t merce, free of | ownership bill, which proposes to maintain steams] 
} { | 1of the Public Treasury, and charge the inev 
tt ( hig s with a | losses upon the whole people. 
| ck and white, | One basic principle common to bi pl 
\ \ le ul ( rprise | sideration of the public gain from the mul 
‘ ‘ i 
I I h industrial enterprise, and the ultim } lisl 
of Lor merchal marine, the General Tre \ hould 
‘ ecure these result Hence inevitabl: ie advocat 
{ rise ! fl v ment ownership, can not in prin i l 
\ l l rt trade of th heii ita m to subsidy, though tl 
\ i f upon ral conditions would | ¢ vy oppose Government ownershij » the | i 
l \ ‘ : . | wi d require a ldlition: ] radds to the principle of Govern i i, othe. 
{ { e ] I sury. Th dul is and undesirable features I am aw 
( ly not serve t d the development | splitt istinction presented by the advocats tf 
‘ marit On the ry hey wi be a | ownership, in their efforts to distinguish the tf ) 
‘ \ he deve nt of such marine. but the defense is purely technical, and ignores th 
( 1 de r these ships, is that they will be | Both schemes contemplate the use of public n 
| n carrying trade. | mercial enterprise, upon the alleged ground of 1 








henefit. In both eases, the public is to pay the bint. | 

- enterprise will yield any return to the Public Treasury 
or indirectly. 

nkly claimed in support of both propositions that the | 

to utilize its resources, that is to say the | 
ury, in such manner as will inure to the benefit | 
people. Having in mind then that the fundamental | 

n behalf of both propositions is the same, it follows | 

efforts of the antisubsidists to maintain their position | 

idy is vicious and unsound, while Government owner- | 

proper and desirable exercise of Federal authority, | 

. power of subtle analysis, and acute differentiation, | 

that of the scientist who ‘“‘could distinguish and di- 

r ‘twixt south, and southwest side.” 

| 

| 

| 


nt ought 


er it will be noted that the ground now taken in be- 
s measure, is in conflict with the attitude of the Presi- 
expressed by him in his message on the Panama Canal 
In his message of March 5, 1914, urging the repeal of 
sion of the Panama Canal act of August, 1912, which 

| vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
mm the payment of tolls, the President stated, among 
igs, that in his mature judgment, the exemption con- 
i mistaken economic policy, from every point of view. 
ment, briefly stated, for the remission of tolls on ¢ 

was that such a policy would stimulate enterprise 

sastwise trade, would develop business in our coastal 

g many lines of profitable industry, and would furnish 

ers generally, the benefit of low rates on all merehan 

sing through the canal, and related to our immense 

mmerece, In view of these extensive results of public 

ge, it was urged that as to coastwise traffic, the general 

_ hould carry the burden entailed by a remission of the 
traffic. The advocates of repeal assailed and 
s argument, though it is identical in substance, with 

advanced in support of the present scheme of Gov 
irchase, and operation of merchant ships. Concede 

; nder our present laws, American capital can not profit 
; rate merchant ships on the high seas, and it will be 
t the Government, owning and operating such ships 
ine laws, and the same conditions, will confront an 
ecuniary that the enterprise will be, in 

‘ arge on the Public Treasury. Hence the argument 

| ect, and the argument l 


\ fi" 





ast- | 


1 This 


loss, so 


for the remission of tolls on 
iratiic, are precisely the same, namely, that the Publie 
id carry the burden of an enterprise which, in 
ew, is alleged to be for the benefit of all the people. 
be true as to this there are 
y and waiting, to be taken over by the 
Concede that the Government is justified in con- 
ig enterprise of a public character, on the ground 
wer rates afforded, will not only benefit that portion 
lie which pays rates, but in the will 
the general welfare and prosperity of the country at 
you have conceded a fundamental tenet of socialism. 
re many projects of government ownership that may 
if it is once admitted that it is a sound economic 
e Government to conduct public service enterprises, 
rd to the usual considerations of profit and loss, 
‘rmining question being to afford the public lower 
in be afforded by private capital engaged in a 
Of course an agency that can saddle its losses 
Treasury, has an enormous advantage over a 
it must attract eapital, by offering a 
irn on the money invested. 

m of the constitutionality of reme might 
l, if time admitted, since the major portion of the 
iis bill is intended to provide, are not for the pur- 
nal defense, but for use in the ordinary course 
le. As a counter to the objection that the Gov- 
furnish this service at a loss, the reply is some- 
that the operations of the Post Office Department 
ted at a profit. But the cases are not analogous, 
if maintain a postal service, is an express gov- 
ion. It is not a function of the Federal Govern- 
® stock in a ehartered corporation, and conduct a 

ransportation enterprise on the high seas. 
nent marine will inevitably become a Government 
nd as it waxes in the domain of foreign trade, the 
» will wane. It is against 
ssession of a field, it will hold it to the exclusion 
apital, which is unable to disregard the element of 

ventures. 

hn of the Government ship, according to the fore- 
or its purpose, is to open up trade, even if unprofit- 
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in ports Indeed several neutral ships carrying cot- | moved, in spite of the clamor about a lack of Ships. Nej 
fon to Bremen haye been destroyed by these mines. Remove | the wheat farmers, the horse raisers, the Steel producers 
these «J neers, and the rates would decline to the present level] | Shoe manufacturers, nor “any of the other trades Which ] 
Of ocean rates Once make if iS easy for cotton to reach Ger- benefited by the war, have joined in the outcry for a Gov: 
mis tS England. France, or Italy, and the price of cotton in | ment marine, either to move their products, or CO attack 
fermiiny would fall to the level of prices prevailing in those | tlleged trust in the ocean carrying business. 

countries, and in the world senerally. Hence Government ships The imme 

(tO Bremen Would not 


increase the 
in the South. 

rates, due 
With the risks to be 


prices of cot 


ton to the cotton | 
rates 


Bremen were not | 
} 
and commensurate | 


producer 
Hhomalous 


If the 
to abnormal] 


to 


causes, 















statistic 
the oe 
cates of this me; 


hse mass of 
S relating to our 
0 carrying trade 


undigested and unrelated 
foreign commerce, 
that have been 


figures, 1 
and to Condition) 
adduced by the ; 


ea 


asure, serve for the most part merely to mix), 1 
incurred. there would be a rush of cargo | and confuse. Of what avail are attacks upon the alleged t : 
ships from every portion of the globe, to take advantage of this | in the trans-Atlantic lines, When it is hot proposed to attack g i 
Peculiar and unusual £et-rich-quick Opportunity. But the foun- monopoly through competing lines of Government ships? 
dation for this misleading and fallacious cotton argument will | only one Who can speak with authority as to the purpos of 
Soon disappear, for the price of cotton js advancing, while cargo | this bill, (for the action of the shipping board is Subject to hig 
rates for this particular product will gradually become normal. | 2pproval), igs the President of the United States. The Prodi. 
Cotton was more severely affected by the war than any other gious Scope now sought to be imputed to the measure find 
Amerie¢an product, and its recovery has been proportionately Support in hig message of December last. After a Seneral rer. 
Slow. Hence the appeal that has been made to the cotton pro- | erence to the empty markets which we should undertake to 
ducers to support. this Government-ownership proposition. Ply, and this reference would not apply to the markets of Kyyoya 
Information as to the alleged shortage of Ships at Galveston | served by the great ocean-going lines, he descends to details l 
for export cotton, is to the effect that various steamers left | Suggests that the routes of trade must be opened between 5 
that port in ballast, for lack of cargoes, One ship seeking cargo country, and South America, by many ships, and regular 
freight left Galveston in ballast for Portland, to take on a cargo | ings, and moderate charges, in advance of any hope of pre 
of wheat for Europe. ‘The truth is that cotton exportation was ; profit. When the profit accrues, the Government is to 1 
demoralized through the falling prices. and the disorganization | This then, in the view of the President, is the task to be 
in financial channels. The immediate decline in cotton upon | charged under the authority of the Alexander pill, There 
the outbreak of the War was due to very obvious facts, the two | Suggestion of an attack upon the trust octopus in the x, li 
main facts being that the German and Austrian Markets were Atlantic, or that the Government ships, if they were ayy; e, 
Closed, while the English spinners agreed not to purchase for would be used to brave the terrors of the mines in the North Nea. 
the time being, for the manifest reason that they could not | in order to reduce the cotton rates to Bremen for the ben, f 
ifford to purchase on a declining market. Of course this action | the cotton producers of the South, or to reduce the rates els | 
accelerated the decline until bottom was touched. Since then | where, for the benefit of the naval stores of Florida, 6; 
under improved conditions, and renewed purchasing, cotton has | lumber manufacturers of the country Senerally. 
Steadily advanced, It is now 9 cents in New York. Naturally, I do not know in what form the alleged Opposition of 
however, the cotton planters, and cotton dealers under the pres- | railroads and trusts to the Alexander bill, has been manifes d 
sure of exasperating conditions due to causes beyond their con- | Certainly no protest emanating from them, or from any interes} ; 
trol, have been disposed to listen to any alluring scheme that affiliated with them, has been lodged with 
contidently promised relief. 
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Itisa significant fact that the 
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clamoring for 
transportation 
the sale of automo- 
$9,000,000, While the total 


is estimated at $41,000.000 to 
Cn goods to 


Supply war orders began at und the 
$296,940 in August, and reached the Sum of $3,047.000 in No-| if this b 
vember, the agcregate to January 1, 


1915 being | 
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robably $8,500,- 
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Purposes totals 
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leather Products 
fo January 


1, about $33,000,000. 


Sugar exports have also been | Yet the 

uctive, totaling probably to date about $17,000,000, of these 

Wheat exports totaled in December 1914, 98 S75.470 bushels, | Measure 
or five times the quan 


tity in December 1913, the 
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War, and despite the reduced purchasing power of the yp s 
rovernment ships. The flour exports for December | that are affected both directly and indirectly by the w,; 
914 were $9,473,660, as against $4,903,223 in December 1913, | their ability to take our ; Dorts, the volume of trade o: 
Oats showed a larger total in December than during the entire | country for the year 1914 was ‘stonishingly large. © 
euendar year of 1913. being 5,208,431 bushels, as ‘gainst 30,798 | ports for 1914 Were $1,789,022,496. as Against $1,792,596. 4: 
bushels in December 1913. 1913. Surely the Ships that brought to this country thy 
The corn exports for December 1914 were 4.582.008 bushels, | representing this gigantic Sum, have heen available for 
Vilued at $3,554,592 as Against 749,124 bushel« valued at $560,165 | turn traffie which fell fay Short of the figures of 1913 
exported in December of the year before. ; the reduced purchasing power of our foreign customers ! 
The re are no marching armies of corn farmers, kno, king at Every carrier is on the lookout for a return cares 
the doors of ¢ ongress, and demanding Government ships. Ships that handle our imports do not return by choice jj) 
The figures for fr sh beef exported in December of last year | Evidently the ocean has not been bereft of carriers dur 
are 6,594,348 pounds, as against 524.499 pounds in December | last 12 months, since In addition to their other activitir 
1913, and 6.618.894 during that entire year. In view of the | have brought to this country goods to a value exceed 
Phenomenal gains in our export trade, the Department of Com- | are three-quarters billion of dollars, : : 
Inerce has announced that during the month of December this | As far back as August =0), 1914, a leading ship broke 
trade attained regained the high level of the period preceding | York, Mr. 1, L. Richards, in a letter to President Wilson, 
the war. Some ships from somewhere. American or otherwise, | is filed with the minority report, Stated that the elyi 
must have transported these huge fr ights, Government ships | preferred that transportation for the products of the | 
purchased from neutral} nations would not add a ship to the | States could not be procured, was unquestionably — 
Wwerk’s supply of cargo carriers, available for present purposes. the facts, He affirmed that transportation Was avail: 
Zine exports haye also advanced. While the advance in the | plenty of it, but that the difficulty in the way of the mer 
exports of mineral oj) has been phenomenal. The figures for | was one of credits and exchange, with only a limited am 
the latter fron August to January l are about $52,000,000. A | buying orders. Mr. Richards added: “The practical si 
g I trade in br adstuffs has also marked the last five | at present is that there are more steamers offering, than « 
months, total being yoft much short of $200,000,000. The | available. We have great difficulty in getting any 
larger portion of this trade Wis wheat, the value of Which ] proposals at all for boats, especially for Shipments to 
! ted fO Somethine like $120,000,000. Two other trades American business, but at this moment, one can count 
that have been immensely Stimulated, are the trade in horses | fingers, the actual definite orders which merchants h 
and in munitions of war, the figures for the former being about | steamers.” Since that time t 
$8,000,000. All of this vast commerce has 
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he yolume of available steamers is fully equal to handling 
duced volume of the world’s commerce. 
ppoert of this contention that ships and cargoes 
me relation of proportion as before the outbreak of the 
a shortage in the one, has been paralleled by a cor- 
ling decline in the volume of the other, I wish to call 
m to the fact that a statement recently issued by the 
s administration of the French Government, shows that 
orts of that country have diminished in value to the 
of $400,000,000, in 10 months of 1914, as compared with 
ie period of 1918. The volume of commerce throughout 
1 has been affected in the same harmful way. Evidently 
iby, and Austria, the decline has been more violent, 
nsive than in France, though the figures are not 


are in 


are many misconceptions relating to the effect and 
f subsidies upon the merchant marine of foreign coun- 
he latest available figures show that the United States 
bsidies in the way of mail pay, $2,695,287. These pay- 
re made under the ocean mail act of 1891. 
often said that the merchant marine of Great Britain is 
ned by subsidies. Nothing can be further from the fact. 
rl bsidies paid by that country are chiefly under the head 
f pay, and are designed to make the ships to which they 
1, parts of the British Navy in the event of war. The 
vy merchant carrier receives nothing from the parent 
and is dependent upon its own exertions to find 
s, and pay dividends. Military features are contained in 
ly all of the great ocean mail contracts of foreign 
France and Spain pay the largest navigation boun- 
in the matter of merchant marine, they are inferior to 
\ ‘ of their European competitors. England has 11,328 


{ ne. 
na 


r vessels of all sorts, of 100 tons and over, and in |} 


nd mail pay, for the parent country, and all the 
» expends the sum of $9,689,384, or something over 
the amount paid by the United States for mail pay. 
larger proportion of the payments made by Great 
B ire for mail pay, under military contracts. In the same 
\ which the above figures are given, Germany paid for 
dies only $1,706,460, or less than that paid by the 
Yet the German merchant marine is second to 
Britain. France which has a merchant marine in- 
that of England, Germany, Japan, Norway, and 
pays more in the way of subsidies than any other 
world. Her payments on that account being 
7. These figures reveal the utter hollowness of the 
that the great carrier nations have built up their 
itrine through a system of universal subsidies. 
r men in those countries have built cheap ships, re- 
operating expenses to a minimum, and thus 
ive gone on the hunt for ocean freights, 
that the Government must grapple with this 
s being one beyond the ability of private enterprise, 
Indicrous in the light of the facts. Of course any 
that is made impossible of profit by destructive legis- 
n a sense, beyond the reach of private enterprise, 
apital will not be invested under such conditions, 
10 profit bearing enterprise that presents a problem 
f solution by American capital. Some years ago a 
ist in Chicago offered to take over the entire opera- 
Post Office Department. No one ever doubted that 
fford a service fully equal to that rendered by the 
t, at a handsome profit to himself, and an annual 
ny millions to the Public Treasury. This the 
ry in the world, as shown by the following table 
ted wealth of the great nations, for the year 1914: 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, OOO 
50, 000, 000, 000 
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$150, 000, 
85, OOO, 
SO, 000, 


prodigious figures, in contempl 
that of Great Britain, and Ireland by 

‘take say that any enterprise in 
is beyond the powers of private 
Just as in war the weight of the 
Ss, properly directed, will tell an inferior 

in any field of competition, under equal con- 
$65,000,000, over that of the 


What England 


to 


against 


"excess wealth of 


of Eurone. 4 
HOO GOO, yx 


ve € 


‘e success, 
ipital is free to buy its ships 


sare down, and our ¢e 
her aid is needed to equalize conditions, 


If further 
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a | 


has | 


n do with $150,000,000,000, now | 


that aid must be afforded in the exercise of our 
tutional regulation. 


power or ¢ 


Why say that private capital in the richest 


nation in the world is unequal to the task of furnishing a 
merchant marine, when little Holland with 2 wealth of $° ) 
000,000, has 806 merchant ships, with a tonnage of 1,500,000 
gross tons? 

So far as this country is concerned, our competitors hav 
simply underbid us, by using modern \ h ha 


been built more cheaply abroad than in the United | 
domestic laws have hitherto precluded American 
the use of these vessels in the American trade 

The recent registry law has removed the handicap of 
vessels, but the other handicaps still remain to confront priy 
capital, as well as Government ships. As has been poin 
the operating expenses of Government vessels are likely to 
much greater than those of privately owned ships. Cons 
would soon be called upon to fix the wages, establish the |! 
and improve the accommodations of every employee 
ships. We will be compelled to legislate in relation to the 
just as we are legislating to-day with respect to rural carrie! 











| city carriers, naval and military employees, and many th 
| sands of other servants of the General Government. One main 
| purpose of Government ships is avowed to be to maintain mod 
erate rates. This being so, such ships will not be in a position to 
| take advantage of advancing rates, to meet an rease in theit 
operating expenses. Should they charge rates not deemed mod 
| erate, they will fail to accomplish the purpose r which tl] 
are intended, namely, to furnish carriage, and ly rate \ 
the whole ocean-going trade. 
| The most incredible claims, and extravagant stateme é 
| been advanced by the various advocates of the Gover meni 
| ownership bill. For instance in a document included in the 
Senate report on the shipp bill. I find that the rtion is 
made— 
| that the $40,000,000 carried tn t bill. l not in exnen 
will be an investment of the firs wit t y ler t 
} mous advantage to tl rt United St i \ t 
| American merchant ( nent i 
| reduction in rates tl poss t ( 
desire net earnings o : o 40 | nt on t t 
will be content with only a fair return, 
If it be true that there are from 30 to 40 px t « 
to be secured from an investment in mercen if S , vV th 
high seas, I wonder that any portion of the abundant 
of American capital that has been eagerly seeking investment 
| every direction, has been content with the modest re t 
investments on land have yielded during many years past 
The field of the sea has been freely open to the shrewd l 
able men who handle that capital, and it is a reflectior pon 
their intelligence, that they have allowed s1 hd 
| tunities to escape them. With such profits in sight, l 
operating even under the handicaps of the At f} ' I 
have secured a highiy satisfactory return. B 
going contention, of possible profit for the G iment I 
| Set the statement of the President’s message, to the eft 
the Government ships must open the gates, and nm them y 
| open them before it is altogether profitable 1 ther alt 
| gether reasonable to ask private capital to « 1 tl toa 
| venture. And his further statement that tl ( 
| should take action to make it certain that t S 
| sonable rates will be prompt ded, « 
| is not at first profitable; and t vhen UITi: is b 
sufficiently profitable to attract and engage private « 
engage it in abundance, the G » ¥ 
The plain intimations of the ess G 
ships are neither to enter uy he roi 
profitable, nor to remain upon the route ey 
ficiently profitable to attract private ! Bs 
ernment ships are to be engaged fford 
prospective and problematic cargoes, |] \ 
| serve the purpose of reducing rates « ! 
in addition, affording that steadiness of cont 
report alleges will furnish an el ‘ 
owned transportation lines? H 
ing claims that are made for thi 
| curing support in a variety of 
| ate eport declares tl 
yards in the constructi 
| port of the shipyards. B 
| postulate in this whole di 
destruction of our merel 
| of our registry laws, whi ! har 1 ¢ ’ , 
| of the cheap shi bt { 1 ! 
The legislation of Aug M4, y 
handieap, and permit Al 
abroad, and with these s ~ ) 
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t i¢ fe In American trade without let or hindrance. The Com- | operate in the public interests, & variety of industries 
hi her of Navigation pointed out some time ago, that German | public service character, Undoubtedly the present inter; 
( al without subsidy, by means of cheap ships, and cheap | tions in our commerce, the partial derangement in our tr 
r, has built up the second largest merchant marine in the | routes, the decline of prices, and of orders, the Stagnatio) 
world. Now should the Shipping board purchase their ships certain industries, and the general disturbance due to the , 
id in order to secure the advantage of cheaper vessels, ob- orders attendant upon a gigantic war, are responsible 
USIY No construction work Will be afforded to American yards. | much loose thinking upon this subject. An individus| 
On the other hand. should they cause these ships to be con- ducting, or interested in an industry which is in trouble 
fructed at home. they will voluntarily assume the handicap easily led to the Support of a project which he fondly h 
removed by the legislation of August, 1914, and thereby increase | wil] afford some immediate relief? It is hardly necessary to 
the losses attendant upon this enterprise, with inevitable conse- | that in this instance these hopes will be blasted, and the ef 
quent demands on the Publie Treasury. Again while the claim | of this bill upon our general trade, or the interests most 
is frequently made for this bill, that it is an emergency meas- juriously affected by present conditions, will be insi 
ure, the chairman of the Committee on Merchant M 


arine in- 
SISts that it should not be So called, 

Another pretension Stoutly made in certain « 
view the support of the uninformed 
peal to their prejudices. 


of 
{uarters, with a] An 


through an ap- 


to enlisting 


approximately $500,000, Upon this basis 
is that this bill is a movement against | the purposes of comparison, the expenditure 

wMonopoly in the carrying trade, and an attack upon an alleged | carried in the bill, would secure 43 shi 

Shipping trust. If the 


Proponents of this measure are tilting } shi 


Irom the best fig 


land would cost 
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ures available, the price of a steel ©; 
TOSS tonnage, Would be 
, but put it at $700,000, 


10,000 tons, 
lerican yards 


l 


"or 
( 
& 


about $750,000 in 
The same ship in } 


fhificant. 


a 


oF f 


e 
of 


L¢ 


4) 


al 

Ps in England, Lccording to prices prevailing in both 
against monopoly in deadly earnest. if they really wish to Serve | tries before the War, Should the vessels be construct: 
the public by attacking a real trust. Why not agree to adinit the | American yards the loss incident to an expenditure of S24 
Government ships to the coastwise trade, and before sending | 000,000, would be $8,500,000. The purpose of the act of A) 
(ramp ships to the uttermost Seas, demonstrate the feasibility | 18, 1914. Was to open the sea to American capital, by affo 
of this scheme before our very eyes, by a reduction of domesti¢ | the Opportunity to this capital to secure cheap ships. 
rates?’ It has been fully proved, so far as such a fact can be | the Senate report states that this bill will create work fo) 
established, that over 90 per cent of the regular coastwise Shipyards, in the construction of ships. Is it a part 
lines, are allied through interlocking directorates, with certain | scheme, for the Government to buy dear ships? If it is, 
powerful moneyed interests, Why not admit the Government this measure, 
ships to this field, and 


permit them to 
rivate MOnOpoly, until not 
and 


ravage 
a vestig 
the people are entirely 


and destroy in 
e of a domestic 
relieved from 


this arena of I 
trust 





reniains, 

















ries 
other hand, the ( 


if not a subsidy to 


American shi 
a prodigious subsic 


American shipy 
roposes to buy 


ly for 


ards. 
rovernment p 


its ships 


DS, certain, 
If o 


)] 


ile 


the | then the alluring reference of the Senate report to ¢ 
thraldom and Oppression of these monsters of horrid mien? | tion in American yards, is merely words of promise j, 
AS: ‘itter of fact, an enormous ‘unount of ocean-going traftie for the ear, They will be broken to the hope. 
is carried by tramp steamers, which can hot effect any Working There are to day interned in American ports 55 Germa 
dtereement or understanding, and While it is true that‘a number } 14 Austrian ships, or 66 in all. Many of these yesse 
of established lines operating in various quarters of the globe, sreat passenger liners by no means Suitable for use as om 
and handling the traflie of this, and other countries, operate cargo carriers. These vessels may therefore be excluded 
under an understanding with each other, it has hever been sug- contemplation. The remaining ships after some over] 
vested that the Government of the United States should acquire could doubtless be used for bulk freights. But even 
tnd operate sufficient ships in competition With these lines, to chased, the effort to use them would lead to undesirable 
7 pel a reduction in their rates. dt plications with the belligerent powers, so that the war 
‘tT would take many ships, and many sailings, to make the probably be ended, before these controversies were 
ichtest impression upon the present aggregate of ocean S0ing | and the ships put to the use for Which they were pur 
Vessels. Should es oe a a sie ae Hence a purchase in this quarter would not afford even 
lind is staggered with { © contemplation of the hun reds 0 resent relief. 
millions of dollars that will be required to finance the project, | | The relatively insignificant humber of freighters th 
And until the Government ships ean furnish a service as good, present appropriation in this bill will Serve to provide. 
end rates as low. or lower than their competitors, not a pound be a secant supply for the South American lines referred 
iy Xperts, much less of imports, Will be carried in these vessels, the President. Even should their initial service be 
That; nb attack upon the rates of the trans-Atlantic lines that Waters of the North Atlantie. including the dangerous 4 
handle both passengers and freight, (and if there is a trust, the North Sea, they would not afford the results so lo) 
“ese are the ee a ee - Hy meditated ry Sober desired in certain interested, and suffering sections of ov 
fst, i6 revealed by the Swount of the appropriation ear- (ry. The genesis of this idea of Government owne 
red in the bill. If this ‘ppropriation Ss expended upon the found in the contention often advanced, that ships are | 
PaMmary careo-carrying type of vessel, tiese ships would not fo enable the United States to capture the trade of 
ee 2 competition With the lines mentioned. On the other | America. There is no subject upon which there is mor 
nad, if it As ee Upon re rang ts are now being con- apprehension, than this subject of South American trad 
oe re ‘vl a aS ine, “and. ‘othe ap lines, the a while T believe that in opportunity has existed for many 
ae aN ancece aE eee eos —s and exists now in greater measure than ever before, to 
Seen e ee vt eae se! ye - ae = oe tn 0g our trade in that continent, yet the possible extent 
ae ; eae seid earected: agains © HOSES Of Monopoly, achievements in that direction, have been greatly exage 
oe 1 ae of ~ . c aa lad lal ight very profit The acquisition of that trade is not dependent upon Goye1 
bly | " a en eaten ‘oeaingaec ae rer ions ence ships. What is primarily en) mee cheaper Spode 
advanced in their ret Moreover if the Government ships packed goods, and longer credits. Our exporters Will } 
oo , : eee re a ; place the established trade of their competitors, until 
re t retire in favor of Private Capital, when the Carriage on . ’ : . "me : 
the lines served by them haa become sufficiently profitable to | Prepared to meet these essential reqtirements, ‘ 
attract, and engage abundant. pital, it may well be asked, In the matter Of (ransportation to South Sanamion, we 
What extent of profits will attract this capital? If the alleged | '? supplied —_ American bottoms, Chan for ee ba 
‘t profits of from 30, to 50 per cent have hot tempted Ameri- | Other ailarter of the globe. tod: yo uecre are regi : 
nM <« Dif ilists to take a mercantile Venture und ‘Tr the flag of | foreign trade = the l ated States SUS steam ‘aon ae 
ty ited States, what amount of Protit Wi te] pot them ? In | bulk = waleh are tor ‘fate with youth America, . ae, 
tion, and as touching on the question of profits in | “2d Central America, Tn — address recently n ade Ht 
pr trying trade, I will insert a quotation from 2 report | New Orleans Association oF Commerce Dy Mairfax I 
roe stone: of Navigation: | President of the Southern Railway Co., I find the f. 
I t transportation busines as a rule, are mod- | statement : 
nk ‘nd the risks considerable. There has been ample shipping facilities for all of the trad 
1 e of a Government owned, and Government oper- the United States, and Central and South America. 
uarine 18 a new venture on an unknown and un- Three weeks ago one of the officers of French, Edye 
ls Mhere are no precedents to be consulted, no sign- explained that no barrier remained in the way of freig 
S he way It is a dash into the unknown. Once | ness between the United States, and South America, so 
‘) it will constitute a ‘listinct: movement toward | the steamships were concerned. All we need, he added 
fevernment ownership, and operation, and cause a/ the American manufacturers to increase the sale of 
Vv of Ipon the Government to take over, 


and goods, 





When we get the freight, we can supply the bott 


Of $30,000,000 
DS in America, 
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t. At that very time 40 steamers were expected in New } attend the operation of this enterprise under the most fav ble 
} from South America. Hence the fallacy of the argu- | circumstances. It is estinated that the closing of the war will 
that our failure to secure a larger portion of the trade | liberate probably 5.000.000 tons of shipping, “for ordinary ove 
.° countries, has been due to a lack of transportation. | sea freighting, which wil result in an immediate dt n rates 
\ f that trade has been, and will continue to be, in agri- | to the basis. if not much lower, of the rates preva hefore 
products that would not be taken by this country. | the war.” 
i sistent suggestion is made that we must operate Govern- I am entirely satisfied that whatever shortave of « S Vv 
ps, in order to occupy the void left by the withdrawal | have existed at any ports of this « untry, has en due { 
( man ships from, and the cessation of German activities | causes than a lack in the general s ipply of ships { Boston 
continent of South America. sut other nations are | Maritime Association has stated within the st few wer 
prepared to secure that trade than the United States, by that repeated offers of sail tonnage for e alto S 1 Amer 
of their established connections, knowledge of the people | at equitable rates, have had no results 1 that fe ! 
rved, and cheaper goods. These nations are already on | ships were tied up in Boston for w] 1 no p r } 
nd, and whatever we may do, they will capture a large | could be obtained. In addition, the association furnished the 
ion of the orders that formerly went to Germany. ‘The Secretary of Commerce, “a list of Boston-owned tonnage 
es of Italy, Spain, Holland, Sweden and Norway, are as | senting over 200,000 tons dead-weight capacity, which « 1 be 
le as ever to maintain and extend their trade in that | chartered foreign, if rates could be obtained that would pay for 
t. While it is true that England and France are en- | round.” 
y 1 war, they have not abandoned their commercial activi- It is certainly a little singular that if the present rate e 
any direction, much less in South America, where the unreasonably high, due to a shortage in ships, and that foreien 
d retirement of their enemy has offered opportunities shipowners are reaping rich harvests of pre no portion of 
s well as to this country. The possibilities in South | the above tonnage can secure paying business. It is 
\ . for this country, have been greatly exaggerated, and larly strange that if the rates on eott n to Bremen are SO eX 
se justify the immediate establishment of a Government | orbitant, that Government ships st be pr i to fu sh 
There is no El Dorado for the United States in the | transportation at reasonable rates, the four steel s Snow idle 
that continent, and while we will no doubt in time | at Boston, do not betake themselves to G or to el 
} vy extend our connections in that quarter, the results ports. in order to secure the cargoes and reap the rich profits 
e dazzling. Suecess will depend upon agencies, and | on those cargoes, represented by the alleged reasonable rate 
other than Government ships. | The following citations from the state: f the Maritime 
sin directed against American eapital by the advocates | Association are « f peculian ej his « on, and ye n 
of reposterous scheme of Government ownership, creates } my judgment upon solid ground of fae; 
US impression both as to the ability and the disposi- | Che apparent inabili f t ke a a 
1 s capital to establish a privately owned marine, such | to inabilit on their part to ul i cal d 
d in every other maritime nation in the world. Amer- | . Part Of owners to | my ¢ ns on th ' 
| has failed to enter this field for the simple, oft- | fo} es, Hers oe ~ 
I and obvious reason, thet our domestic legislation has Che arge amount of Americar til tonr f 1 
; I the conditions of entry impossible. Now that these con- | trade, can not now a considered, as shi] n ! 
( fr inequality have in large part been removed, and | yt fod rete n « ( excent in a fe } trad sonal 
| © opportunity even is afforded to ascertain whether | to increase outward rates I 51 l t 
pital is willing, or able, to meet foreign competition | SaanS OF sity require a het ! t 
new conditions, this measure of discouragement and | Pets eed hieh rates do not ex 
to private ownership is put forward with a com- | mined districts) or to German 
hn itself, is an unjust criticism, that as “ private en- | £0 destined, an great d ( 
s fuiled to respond to the demands of our over-sea That this @anger is very real it to justifv ex 
how much longer shall we wait on it.” tremely high rates is shown by the fact that 48 neut ESSE 
ecomes the spokesmen of a Government which has have been lost within the war zone, s e the breaking out of 
( rivate enterprise by the character of its legislation, hostilities. Among these vessels ere eral ships carrving 
the victims of its own blundering, or to seek to | cotton to Germany, 
veuture of this unusual and anomalous character, | The belligerent right of sear V nd od it \ 
recedent in the shipping world, on the ground that | On the other hand in py ice, however pr tly tl { 
ful has failed to occupy a field that has been care- may be exercised, it provokes heat. irritation. misund (l 
and barred against it. As well criticize the State | ing. and angry discussion that frequent \ ! other ‘ 
S for not coatinuing in business, after the imposi- | friendly nations to the verge of war. Note the violent protests 
‘ Federal tax of 10 per cent. I have said this venture | already subinitted by interested shipowners hip ers, 
recedent in the commercial world. I am mistaken. against the alleged improper exercise of th right by lye 
two precedents. For some years the government of | ligerent nations in the present contest 
Australia operated a small constwise steamship line. | The profits in contraband material offer a great tey pitsed ’ 
! year the losses were $1] £00, in the second, SUG.CO0, | to ship them to a block rded country Looking to tl feu ol 
prise has been abandoned. The United States has | exports from this country duril the st fewon his. 0 
few ships in connection with the construction of the | can easily read between the lines, that { of co 
Canal This construction afforded a steady volume of | traband material has b forwarded this country 
Hhe reports show a small profit, disregarding insurance, | the effort to stop this tratlic by t exercise of the b erent 
and interest, imperative considerations in a pri- | right of search the nations at war tor the pocket nerve of 
prise, Take these elements into consideration. and | the shippers. When this is done ( ort s, | ! 
rofit on the operation of these vessels will become a} outeries invariably ensue. “Phe embarrassme t to the ad 
We have not waited on private enterprise a moment, | of the United States, of having a Ship owned by the Gove ent 
now, in spite of the declaration that accompanies | held up, searched, convoyed into port, and tried. on am of 
it “it is better, whenever it is practicable, for the | many questions that might arise. is pparent.” The exer of 
‘s { to avoid engaging in any business that can be con- | the right of search by belligerent powers 
private enterprise,” no opportunity is to be afforded | controversy with heutral powers, and beget 
he whether it is practicable for the Government to respondence. Such a correspondence is in pr ‘ @ 
sing in this particular enterprise. Good faith re- | between this country, and Great Br G S 
; { the Opportunity at least, should be afforded to conveying cargoes to countries at war, that 3 Grover ent 
jital to essay the task under tolerable, if. not equal | merchant ships operated in commerce, wor ch, 
- before reaching the conclusion that the task is beyond | and detention. “ in precisely the i degre lon pre y 
This much, to say the least, would be becoming, in the same terms,” as privately owned 1 essels.  [) 
he depreciation of Government ownership advanced by | less the shippers who are chafing under the exercise of his 
; lvocates of this scheme, right of search by the ly rerent powell ( ( ‘ tint i 
{ reason why we should not be hurried into hasty ac- | some fashion a Government marine would provict 1} 
‘S Inatter, is that as soon as this war is over, the | under conditions like the presen ould prosee heit \ ‘ 
Ships of the warring countries will be hungry for | without danger of interruption, search, or deten n. B y 
7 t almost any terms. Inasmuch as our Government | are mistaken. Government ships would enjoy Ch exe 
Hive to underbid them, in order to Secure any por- | tion. Moreover the use of these ships at such S l 
ue carrying trade, ve will be confronted with a com- | increase the itt ulties of a heutral nation NO ttt ean 
! that will of hecessity increase the losses that will | exercise its belligerent right of search and detention, no nation 
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has 


ever exercised if, in a manner acceptable to the interests 
involved. These interests have invariably filed the most vig- 
erous protests, and lodged the most grievous complaints with 
the authorities of their respective countries, insisting upon pro- 
tection even to the extent of using armed force against the | 
infliction of the alleged wrongs. The most difficult and trou- 
blesome complaints are thus presented at the most perilous 
times, demanding imstant action, when above all things, action 


should be delayed to allow the heat of the contending parties 
to abate. At such the Government should not be a 
directly interested party, as would be the if the ship 
seized, or detained, was a Government ship. “ The business of 
in transportation, particularly in times of widespread war, 
involves certain hazards of an international and political ehar- 
acter, with which the Government should keep itself absolutely 
free to deal, and in which all needless entanglement, and com- 
plication, is the gravest possible error.” 

This impartial attitude by the Government, or even a measur- 
ably impartial attitude, would be difficult of maintenance in a 
ease in which a Government ship, or ships, were seized, and 
taken before a foreign prize court for disposition. In such a 
ease, particularly if any considerable portion of the public was 
already in an angry and inflamed state of mind, the action of 
the foreign Government would not in all likelihood be treated 
as the proper exercise of an accepted belligerent right, but as 
an attack upon the national sovereignty, an insult to our honor, 
and our flag. Under these cireumstances, a flame of indignation 


starting in misapprehension, could be easily kindled, and a state 


times 


case, 


of public mind created, that would seriously embarrass a Gov- 
ernment anxious to preserve its neutrality, but forced to unwise 
tion by the pressure of an excited public opinion. Remember 


the Maine. 

It has been 
of ¢n 
ture 


noted that a Government ship pursuing the role 
rrier, would be subject to precisely the same risks of Cap- 
and detention, as the ship of the private capitalist. In the 
event moreover that the Government ship taken before a 
foreign prize court, the Government itself would become the 
aggrieved and injured party. ‘“ This would be a peculiarly deli- 
eate, difficult, embarrassing, and dangerous role for the Govern- 


is 


ment to assume.” 
Why adopt a course which will make inevitable this rédle? 
Why assume unnecessary risks? Why undertake to furnish 


ships under a policy that so far from allaying, 
trouble, would fail to meet the ends. now sought by the vic- 
tims of a present hysteria, and in other directions will afflict us 
with new responsibilities, and new burdens. There is no need 
for haste in this matter. We are not confronted with an emer- 
which can be solved by immediate action. Nothing that 
n do at this time, will correct the abnormalities due to 
eauses beyond our control. The Alexander bill presents the 
most radical innovation upon our traditional policies, the most 
unusual application of Federal authority, that has been pre- 
sented since the Civil War. It commits us to an unknown and 
untried venture, unaided by the experience of other nations, and 
substantially, if not avowedly, socialistic. Falling prices, stag- 
nat commercial torpor, interrupted transporta- 
tion, are grievous evils that invariably cause loose thinking, and 


would provoke 


fency 


we ca 


ng industries, 


are the fertile mothers of many extravagant and undigested 
plans for relief. The times demand sound thinking, and wise 
action. 

No two advocates of this bill agree on the fullness of its 


meaning, or the limitations of its scope. Is it, or is it not, an 
measure? Is it, or is it not, a scheme of permanent 
Government ownership, and operation? Will it, or will it not, 
require successive annual appropriations to make effective its 
and if so, what approximately is the amount that in 
the ultimate is proposed to be taken from the Treasury, to put 
this project finally, and successfully on its feet? Is it, or is it 


emergency 


purpose, 


not. to be run at a commercial profit? Are other lines in addi- 
tion to the lines to South America, contemplated as a part of 
this scheme, and if so, are these lines like the South American 
lines, to be run at a loss, and to be turned over to private 


eapital as scon as they begin to be profitable? 
ownership desirable, or undesirable? 
the working theory of this measure? 
differently answered by different 


Is Government 
Who is qualified to state 
All of these queries are 
champions of the bill. The 


President advances a theory of limited operation, in his message 
to Congress, coupled with an intimation that even this opera- 
tion will be abandoned when the lines projected begin to pay. 


If this outline of operations fixes the scope of the project, then 
the expenditure in this direction would not be likely to exceed 
the :mount carried in the bill. On the other hand, the Secretary 
of the Treasury presents a far more ambitious policy of gov- 
ermmental one that involves transactions on the 
lars ealling for appropriations that in the aggregate 


operation, 


est scale, 
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$e 
ty 


may be fairly styled gigantic. At one time the proposition wy q 
put forward as an emergency measure. Later it is presented ; 
& permanent policy, one that will overthrow trusts and co). 
binations on the high seas, and afford such a supply of merch 
ships, at such moderate and steady rates, as the shipping wor) 
has never seen. The House report expressly speaks of the bi! 
emergency legislation, and deprecates Government ownershi) 
any business that can be conducted as a private enterprise. 

The Senate report apparently highly approves of Governn 
ownership, and of a continuing policy of Government activi 
in this direction. One advocate insists that Government s] 
can be operated at a handsome profit, and maintains that 
forty millions carried in the bill should be regarded as 2) 
vestinent of the first class, disregarding the fact that unde: 
old conditions the impossibility of making a profit on the n 
invested drove American capital from the use of the Americ.) 
flag. If profit is possible under the new conditions, ample | 
vate capital is available to occupy the field and Govern 
ownership is not necessary. Another advocate admits that (| 
ernment ships, operating at a greater labor cost than their 
petitors, will be unable to make a profit, but justifies their vse 
on the ground that a losing venture in this direction should be 
supported by the Public Treasury in consideration of the 
duced rates to be afforded to the American shipper. The 
tagonists of this bill should agree among themselves and 
sent in some consistent and coherent fashion the grounds 
which they place this new departure in Government activities 
affording at once the seope of its intended operations, its ] 
whether temporary or otherwise, in the policies of the Gove: 
ment, and a reasonable forecast of its probable cost. The Di 
erats, at least, who support this measure ought to be able 1 
show not only that economically it is sound, but that it squares 
with our platform, and is related to some sufficient authority 
afforded by the Federal Constitution. 

Some weeks ago a delegation representing cotton plant 
the South, an industry which more than all others has b 
grievously afflicted by the present war, appeared before the 
President and asked his interest in behalf of measures designed 
to secure relief for the interests concerned. He expressed the 
greatest sympathy with the planters, and avowed his read 
to aid in whatever plans sound finance could suggest to afford 
relief. But he added that the problem must be solved with the 
head, not with the heart, and that nothing should be done which 
was economically unsound or which would rise up hereafter 
to plague us. May I commend this thought in this conn 
Whatever to be dene should be the outcome of gray: 
sober reflection, a real remedy, not a panacea. I feel assured 
that a body of such dignity, standing, and experience iis 
chamber will afford contributions of positive value toward 
solution of this problem. 
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Buying Foreign Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


J. HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. MOORE, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1945, 

On the bill (S. 2555) to provide for the register and erro 
vessels built in foreign countries when such vessels have bce! 
on the coasts of the United States or her possessions 0! 
waters and salved by American citizens and repaired in A 
shipyards. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this bill is part of the 
istration plan to admit foreign ships into the American 
I desire to discuss it in conjunction with the ship-purcha 
which was rushed through the House yesterday. Exce| 
this bill transfers to the Secretary of Commerce powers 
tofore exercised by Congress in the grant of an Americal res 
ter to foreign ships repaired in the United States there 15! 
material change from existing law. In the matter of foreit! 
vessels wrecked by design, the bill is susceptible to 
objections and is also open to criticism because of the ambis!i) 
associated with the words “appraised salved value of the ve 
sel,” which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] bas ! 
yet explained. Whether the value is to be taken bef! 
after the wrecking companies have done their work is no! 7 
and it is not improbable that the language could be so } a 
preted that a foreign-built vessel costing $100,000 and oe 
conveniently wrecked, and purchased for a song, could obtain 
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ear, 









































































\merican registry and thus enter the coastwise trade for 

irs nmounting to 75 per cent of the purchase value. It is 

possible that foreign vessels of ancient construction and fit 

for beaching could be tinkered at sufficiently to meet the 

rements of this bill, when no such hulks should be put into 

ssion under any circumstances. The suggestion that the 

of repairs must be done in American shipyards is all 

so far as it goes, but it is a gratuitous suggestion, since 

sort of work would have to be done in American shipyards, 

w. It is highly improbable that any foreign vessel run- 

» on the rocks in Maine or hitting the sand dunes of North 

( ia would be taken back to Europe for repairs. Hence 

‘ill offers nothing to American workmen they would not 
nyhow. 

NEW SHIPS BETTER THAN OLD HULKS. 

On the other hand, every old or battered hulk, originally 

vy foreign labor, that is patched up for service in the 

seas or coastwise trade removes the opportunity for build- 

e more ship in American shipyards. There is a human 

as an economic side to this question. We ought to have 

regard for the lives of passengers and the safety of car- 

well as for the maintenance of American shipyards. 

rhe American workingman would rather build a new ship on 

\merican plan and under American conditions than to 

da foreign hulk and permit it to enter into competition 

\merican-built ships in the coastwise trade. We have 

tried to protect the coastwise trade against foreign 

sion, but the attitude of the present administration in in- 

upon the ship-purchase bill of yesterday and this ship- 

- bill of to-day supports the theory, now fairly well grown 


S r 


practice, that no matter what our advantages in living 
tions in this country we are to be forced to compete gen- 
erally with the conditions and the wages of the old world. I 
am constrained to believe, therefore, that we do not need this 
wreckage bill any more than we need the ship-purchase bill 


we considered under such high pressure yesterday. 
SHIP-PURCHASE BILL UNNECESSARY. 
with reference to the ship-purchase bill, Mr. Speaker, I 
reminded that when the gavel fell at the expiration of the 
12 minutes allotted to me in general debate yesterday I was 
t midst of a statement relating to the alleged congestion 
t the ports of this country which the Secretary of the Treasury 
the Secretary of Commerce were endeavoring to make Con- 
cress believe necessitated the expenditure of $30,000,000 for the 
of foreign ships. I had given some figures showing 
tremendous exports of grain from ports other than New 


pul Sea 


York, the New York figures not having been available at the 

That the grain exports were tremendous, and abnormaliy 
so, due to the foreign war conditions, was evident from such 
facts as I was able to get into the Recorp in my 12 minutes. I 


t to say when my time expired that on that very day 
‘records for grain exports were being broken at other 
hey had also been broken at the port of Philadelphia, as 
i from the following statement from one of the Phila- 
a newspapers : 


PORT’S GRAIN RECORD 


FOUR VESSELS DEPART 
CARRYING 700,000 BUSHELS, 
ds for grain cargoes at this port were broken 
essels cleared for foreign ports, and carried approximately 
hels of grain, valued at almost $1,125,000. These vessels 
british steamship Mackinaw, for London; the British steam 
Range, for Torre Annunziata; the Norwegian steamship 
, for Helsinborg and Stockholm; and the Italian steamship 


IN ONE DAY 


] 


Venice. 
ssels, with their cargoes and freight and the value of the 
ild amount to more than $2.500,000. The Rosalia had 


hels of grain, valued at $411,706.10; 
Is of wheat, valued at $290,760; the Mendip Runge had 
shels of wheat, valued at $463,312. The amount of grain 
the Mackinaw could not be ascertained, but it was said by 
arties that it was not than 50,000 bushels. This is 
of vessels that cleared this port with grain 
years, 


the Bijornefjord had 


less 


number has 


ent 
hg this statement 


= 


from a single port, I am able to 
iorning a letter from Mr. Frank L. Neall, a Phila- 
man and statistictan, which gives an excel- 
airy of the week’s shipments from the various other 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. <A 
{ this letter and of the statement accompanying it 

incing proof of the desirability of embarking the 

ernment in the foreign ship-purchasing business at 


hipping 


PHILADELPHIA, February 16, 1915. 


TON Moore, 
f Representatives, Washington D. C. 
Moore: Vessels chartered to February 13, 1915, so far 
that are secured to load full cargoes of grain from | 
it Gulf ports: 


ment shows 112 steamers, with a capacity of 24,000,000 
ered as above, to load in near future at ports mentioned. 
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yesterday | 








In the natural order of things there will be many more vessels p1 


b- 
ably chartered during the period within which these y 


essels will load 


Last week the turnover in Baltimore was over 3.600.000 bushels of 
grain for a single week. That means that the equivalent of almost the 
entire contents of all of the elevators were emptied into steamers during 
that week, and at the end of the week there weré ust many to 
load as there were at the beginning of it, and the elevators also were 
probably as full. 

New York shipped about 10,000,000 s of grain last week, and, 
like Baltimore, it doubtless ran the capacity of her elevators to handle 
the cargoes. 

Yours, very truly, 
KRANK LL. N 
List of vessels chartered to Feb. 13, 1915, so far as made public, to id 
full cargoes of grain at Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States. 
This list embraces vessels not loaded or cleared up to Feb. 9, 1 
SUMMARY, 

Ports Vessels Quartet I 
iol ee 4 121, 000 68, 000 
Philadelphia....... 136, 000 1, O88, 000 
at § ee Wana ia ; ; 11 241, 000 1 s, 000 
eS eee eee ; Be | 27 744, 000 2,000 
Newport News............ { 161,000 | 1, 288 ) 
Gulf... ; a 29 768, 000 6, 144, 000 
“Range’’....... ; : 2 890 O00 | 6. 632. 000 
MN aa nites Audadeg idee sea eu aan aati ose 112 00), O00 24, 000, 000 

SOME FIGURES SPECIAL TO BALTIMORE, 

Since Baltimore has attained a wonderful record as a grain- 


exporting center, I append the following letter from Mr. Neall, 
which pertains particularly to that port. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1915. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore. 
DEAR Mr. Moore: During the entire year 1914 port of Baltimore 
shipped 156 full-cargo tramp steamers with grain. This year (1915) 
she shipped from January 1 to February 13, 84 steamer loads; in ot} 





words, in 44 days shipped over 50 per cent as much as she did in 
days in 1914. In 1915 she shipped equal to 2 steamer loads each day 
including Sundays. It was the least congestion we know of 

Very truly, 





F. L. NEALL. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the discussion yesterday it was pat- 
ent that the grain growers of the United States were not worry- 
ing over the purchase of foreign vessels in which to ship their 
grain. It developed that they knew that their grain was going 
abroad in larger quantities and at better prices than ever be- 
fore. It was also clearly shown, as contended upon this floor 
a few days ago, that the Treasury Department bugaboo about 
the farmer paying the freight on these ocean voyages was only 
intended to encourage the farmer to come in and vote to tax 
himself to buy foreign ships. It will be recalled that the Secre 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce, in their 
letter transmitting information concerning ocean freight rates, 
January 25, 1915, put this proposition up to the farmers in no 
ambiguous terms. I quote from page 16 of their printed letter, 
where the Secretaries said: 

If the ocean freight cost 




















on December exports had been at the 
rate as July, viz, 5.63 per cent, the total freight charge on our e3 ta 
for December would have been $12,723,800 instead of $30,742,500, 
In other words, the increased ocean freight tax bitrarilv it d 
upon our farmers and business men for the month of Decer Lot, 
only, was $18,018,700. If exports by sea continue for the 12 onths 
of 1915 at the December, 1914, rate, and the ocean freight char are 
the same as for December, 1914, the American farmers and busir 3 
men will pay to shipowners (principally foreign increased ht 
| charges above the normal rate of $216,224,400 r more than f t 3 
| the $40,000,000 which the Government prope by t hipping to 
put into American ships for the protection of our fe gn 
FARMERS DO NOT PAY THE 1 Ht 
But the farmers and business men are posted on questions o 

| freight, and since the publication of this letter it has fairly well 
| developed that the buyers on the other side of the w 1 
speculators as well as the consumers, in England, Ge 
France, and other countries, have been paying tl ‘ 3 
| freight bill with which the farmers of this t1 ( ‘ 
seared. 

Arguing their case further, on page 17 of the | 
however, the Secretaries referred to make t tit 

To show what the burden imposed on the far the gh 
ocean freight rates means, it is neces ul only t t fact 

} that while the total freight cost I) ‘ 
1914, was $30,742,500, the great com! tie grair ot and 
flour bore $11,782,250 of this charge, or more t 1 36 r cent 
entire freight cost on all export } I ‘ 1914, 

But even this has not cor ed the farmers that it 
necessary for them to buy foreign sh ce if they do so 
burden of expense would be on them directly and tl relief 

| would go to those who now pay the freight on the other le. 


I believe the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER Who 


has fought so earnestly for all these shipping bills, and who at 
| first disputed the accuracy of these quotations from the distin 
| guished members of the President’s Cabinet, is not now himself 
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col iced that the alleged high freight rates that prevail be- 
cause there is a demand for ships to carry contraband at great 
r are borne by the producer in the United States. 
ABINET OFFICERS DIFFER 

l the rapid-fire debate on the ship-purchase bili and the 

‘ ted debate on this shipwreck bill it has not ap- 

penred to the satisfaction of many of us that there is any such 

: or tl purchase or repair of foreign ships as the 

d its zealous Cabinet officers insist. Demo- 

‘ mselyes are not |} 1 their defense of these meas- 

irom al every they are mixed and dubious. 

! I t if the President to buy foreign ships, even at 

pense f ext on of Congress, can not be based 

vy clamo ( ands set up by the farmers of the 

| se gi EL - 2 vy are not dissatisfied either with 

i ! their prices, or the freight rates paid by somebody 

( Is it r political reasons the President insists upon the 

p f this bill? From the address delivered by Secretary 

‘ he Treasury McAdoo before the Commercial Club at Chi- 

eago January 9, 1915, the movement to buy foreign ships would 

ni ippear to be a political question. Quoting from various 

party platforms in favor of building up the American merchant 
marine, Secretary McAdoo said: 

un 1 il declarations show conclusively that the creation of 

n! int marine is not a part question, but a vital 

| national importance upon which all ies have long been in 

What Mr. MeAdoo said in Chicago was not unlike his non- 

irtisan statement to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

ites at its reeent meeting in Washington He thought we 
ought to keep politics out of it. 

ther member of the Cabinet, however, the distinguished 

Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, was a little more outspoken than 


the Secretary of the Treasury, in an address made at Indianapo- 





lis on February 4. Reporting Mr. Bryan’s speech, the Washing- 
ton Post of February 5 said: 

In referring to the nine Democratic Senators who have broken away 
from the President, Mr. Bryan said: *‘ I think I know, and I think you 
kno li he country will think of a Democrat who takes the Repub- 
lican  ¢ shipping question. 

y y puts in this bill,” went on Mr, Bryan, “a word that 
i ] i la of confidence in the President, let it be a Republican and 
not a Democrat.” 


The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, who confided to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States that he had been in 
spondence with kings and prime ministers of foreign coun- 
tries who encouraged the happy suggestion that the American 
Government should buy foreign ships, did not appear to have 
discussed the political significance of the bill in his address at 
New Orleans January 29, 1915, but, on the contrary, he is re- 
ported to have given notice to the people who own and build 


corre 


ships of American manufacture that the idea was to punish 
them through the purchase of foreign ships if they did not thor- 
oughly conform to what the administration desired. The news- 
paper report of the New Orleans incident is as follows: 
REDFIELD THREATENS SHIPPING INTERESTS 
New ORLEANS, LA., January 29. 

If private shipping interests of the United States continue to act 

ijustly toward the shipper, and they have that power now, we will 
‘ them,” declared Secretary Redfield to-day at a luncheon under 
aus] s of the Association of Commerce. He added: 

Steamship officials who have conversed with me regarding the pro- 
posal to place Government-owned vessels into operation have been told 
th Government ships never would be placed in competition with pri- 
vat owned vessels if the companies will deal squarely with the Amer- 
ican people.” 

Mr. Redfield answered a formal protest agai the ship-purchase bill 
v i tl issociation recently sent to Washington 

““ UNSOLICITED " INDORSEMENTS FROM NEWSPAPER READERS. 

Still, Mr. Speaker, we are without accurate information as 
to the real underlying cause of the administration’s desire to 
break up the American shipbuilding business by taxing the 
American people to buy foreign ships. The three Secretaries, so 
far as their utterances have been quoted, do not seem to agree, 
We are therefore impelled to return to that interesting Senate 
Document No. 673, Sixty-third Congress, third session (pt. 2), 
entitled “ Increased Ocean Transportation Rates,” wherein we 


find many letters that have been gathered together by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce and 
their agents to prove that the Government ought to go into the 

building business. Everywhere it is the story of the ex- 
| er seeking to furnish the department with information. It 
is the producer nor the shipbuilder nor the mechanie nor 
the man who wants to do a legitimate business in the United 
‘tates. Frequently it is the man who wants to send contraband 
to foreign countries in order that he may make money at the 


IS 


expense and risk of the American people. 
how many of the “exhibits” 


It remarkable 
come up from individuals or con- 


cerns who merely “heard” that the departments were seeking 
from 


information. Take the lumber company which writes 





























































































Azalea, N. ©., December 29, 1914. It is evident that the letior 
which is quite lengthy and covers the point in which the a, 
partments are interested, was wholly “ unsolicited,” for it 0) 
like this: 
Hon. WILLIAM G. McADOoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: Referring to item in New York Herald indicatin: 
desire for information concerning the effect of the present ocean 
upon business would say, etc. 

Exhibit No, 30 was from large exporters in New Yor! 
follows: 

Hon, WILLIAM G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sirk: We noticed by the press that the Government desire 
tion in reference to export rates, ete, 

; Exhibit No. 31, from Elizabeth, La.. January 5, 
like this: 
Mr. WILLIAM G. McApoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Str: We have recently noticed a dispatch in 
newspapers that you desire information from shippers, ete, 

And so in succession the letters, with almost studied 
1 4} , ; y . 
larity, open up with the stereotyped phrase, “ We notice 
daily press,” or “Our attention has been called to a news 
article,” or “I have recently noticed articles appearing 
papers.” 

Here and there, however, the cog slipped a little an 
writer began like this: 

Duar Sir: I refer to inclosed newspaper clipping, and am glad 
that you will investigate, ete, 

Or, as in the case of Exhibit 36: 

Dear Sir: 
Statements 
ete. 


1915, 


one 


1s 
6 





Referring to your request in regard to exporters 
of overcharges on ocean freight rates to Europe, w 





BUYING TROUBLE WITH THE SHIPS. 


Now, apart from the spontaneity of thought on the | 
those who communicated with the Treasury Department 
cause “they saw an item in the newspaper,” it is inte: 
to turn to page 8) of the printed letter, and observe th: 
exporters were responding to circulars received from the ( 
of the Bureau of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
on page 94, Mr. Charles Ferguson, “ commercial agent 
Department of Commerce,” was indulging an illuminating 
respondence with gentlemen in New York and elsewhere 
cerning the purchase of ships. What Mr. Justus Rupe 
G. Amsinck & Co., wrote to Mr. Ferguson January 5 
aitogether encouraging to the administration’s 
quiries. 

Says Mr. Ruperti, amongst other things: 

T see no great urgent necessity of establishing a Government 
the West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, and Central America, 
cient American and neutral steamers are running there at 
fill the most urgent need. 

There also seems to be no urgent need for an American lin¢ 
west coast of South America at present, since for cargo the n 
line is 


1S 


anxiou 


now under the American flag, and mails are carried 
Peruvian and Chilean steamships from Panama, both of wh 
under neutral flags. 
A line to Italy does not seem necessary, as the Italian Go. 
has sufficient steamers, if only the United States Govern 
stand together with the Italian to protect these steamers f 


stant and in many cases unnecessary interference and delay. 
For Denmark, Norway, and Holland there is at present 

sufficient freight open, but there should be enough steamers 

countries—which have fleets of their own—to insure a suilici« 


if:the United States will assist those countries also in maint: 
service which is not unnecessarily hampered and interfered 
the warring nations, as is done at present, where a great ! 


mercial transactions for supplying those neutral countries Vv 
requirements, and which are in no way affected by any a 
contraband of war or supplies for the fighting nations, are 


and stopped. ; 7 
Conditions in South America are rapidly improving, and 
exceptions merchants are paying regularly their bills to exp« 


this country, according to our experience. 

Mr. Ruperti does not throw much hope into the South 
can situation, as will be observed, but he does indicate 
might buy ships from certain European countries if we 
also buy the war conditions. This is a point to be reme 
and it helps to explain why many gentlemen on this side 
House believe that in purchasing foreign ships we are 
chasing trouble. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN RATES 

Exhibit 71 presents another interesting letter from 
perti. What he says as to the Central and 
situations does not seem to draw any applause from the ¢ 
officers, who insist that the farmer pays the freight. 
letter Mr. Ruperti says: 

But in regard to the American situation 
eurious, as I will explain to you herewith: : , 

All shipments to Central America and Colombia are mace 
United Fruit Co. or the Panama Railway Co., which are 
under the American flag, and since the outbreak of the war 
have not been advanced by these lines. 


NOT 


ADVANCED. 


South 


the position 



































































































nents to Venezuela are made by the Red D Line, also running 
American flag, and these rates have also not been advanced. 
nts to the west coast of South and Central America are made 
Panama by the Pacific Mail and the Peruvian and Chilean lines, 
here direct through the Panama Canal by the Merchants’ 
the American flag. On all these routes the freig rates 

n advanced 


LOOKS TO SOUTH AMERICA, NOT EUROPR. 

Hi. J. Riedel, of Thomson & Co., New York, 

o Mr. Ferguson, which is marked “ Exhibit 
I desire to quote 











submits a 


The 





is as follows: 








e are enough idle steamers at present which the Gov 
d buy, put them under the American flag, and start at 
possible time a service which the exporters need so badly. 
unber of able shipping men in New York who are con 
tl South American trade, and under their advice d 
1 service could be inaugurated within a short period 








now to increase the South American trade, a large part 
1 surely rei n | fter the war, provided suffi 
ities are offered. 


{ certainly be of immense benefit to the future of our ex- 

i am not speaking of a steamer service to carry pas 
lely to carry cargo; and there is no doubt in my mind 

: i be easy to buy a sufficient number of suitable boats for 
and start with a line for the principal ports, say, Pernam 
Santo Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. The west coast is 
vered by steamers under the American flag, and som«¢ 
nditions to Europe are, of course, unsatisfactory on ac 
Engl 1 interference with the free movement of all neutral 
1 t nsequent delay of these boats in English ports has 

1 of tonn vhich led to a considerable increase in 
rates, Under o1 ary conditions and after peace has-been 

1 there are enough steamers to take care of the needs of 

t en here and Europe, but the growing trade to and 
and the River Plata demands better facilities, and I hope 

G rnment will embrace the present opportunity and help 





MR. BAKER, OF BALTIMORE, ON THE JOB. 


» of the most interesting of all the letters presented by 
ries is one from Thomas L. Feild, of London, dated 
23, 1914, and B. N. Baker, Esq., Balti- 
Mr. Baker being one of those operators in ships who 
1 consultation with the Washington authorities on the 
the ship-purchase bill. Mr. Feild Mr. Baker 
ps that might be secured and goes into some details, 
of three ships contracted for hefore the war that 

had Then he tells Mr. 


addressed to 
tells 


d because the contractor failed. 
he “hopes we may be able to do some business,” but, 
of the other correspondents, he puts it up to the 
tes to meet the question of neutrality. I quote the 

rtion of Mr. Feild’s letter to Mr. Baker: 

ur letter you w 
hips are wanted for. 
d to run from New York to Frisco, I think the Govern- 
ild easily be induced to allow them to go under the Amer 
While if they are intended for regular tramp business, and 
carry cargo to belligerent countries, they might possibly 
ficulties in the way of the builders exporting them to a 
try. At the same time I believe this difficulty might be 


give me some definite information as 


of this difficulty, of cours 
1 or the Greek boats. 
offer you any available 
ible to do some business. 
[IE SECRETARY AND THE COTTON PROBLEM. 
tary Redfield, however, helps us out a little in our 
of the ship-purchase bill in “Exhibit 73,’ where 
le Boston Maritime Exchange if it has available any 
American vessels carrying cotton to Germany or 
nd indicating that if such a vessel can be had that a 
y be obtained by “‘ communicating with the Texas- 
Cotton Co., Fort Worth, Tex.,: immediately.” The 
secretary of the Boston Maritime Association 
Secretary Redfield on this and other subjects, states, 
e of January 5, that “ the Texas-Oklahoma Cotton Co. 
vised that they could not consider a steamer of size 
erein, requiring smaller tonnage, insurance available 
ed.” “ Since writing you yesterday,” adds Mr. Free- 
corresponding secretary, “one of the large steamers 
Iny memoranda has been closed for Europe from 
and others are now considering charter here.” 
PATE DEPARTMENT TO ADVISE PRESIDENT. 
pears that the question of neutrality as well as the 
cotton and oil exports is raised in the brief sub- 
the Cabinet officers. The neutrality question is evi- 
ied of some importance by the Senate committee 
the shipping bill since, in its report No. 841, Sixty- 
cress, third session, page 21, it gives assurance that 
pecial warrant for the fear that in purchasing for- 
» carry contraband we will in any way involve our- 
belligerent nations. The committee assures us that 
worry since “ the President will have the State De- 
to advise him on all questions affecting our right and 


neutrals,” 


would not arise with 


| net 


boats to be had, and sincerely 


( or 


own people. 
tition in cotton manufactures, because ¢ 


The neutrality questior 
by others that I 


Census for the mo! 
demand our seri 
Despite the den 
foreign ships to carry Ameri 
January, 
800.000 
exact 
when 


figures giv 


‘otton exported Jar 


Why should anyone insist 
people’s money now, when the people 
to give employment I 
eotton abroad when we are already car 
than we did last year when there was 
seem 
entitled to earn 
are entitled to have 
war 
abroad than we sent last year, and w 
on we have been 


fair nor 


Even in these 





ith of 
ious consideratio 


and to us 


1915, in 
bales in ey, ¢ 
the agitation 
| height, are as follows: 
| Cotton exported 


January, 
( + 


seem 


a decent 
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however, ] 


shall not pursue it fu 
words about cotton and s he 
planter or the oil producer desires 
foreign market regardless of war 1 s 
these foreign ships, and depo e A 


ordinary normal export business of 

a nature that the proceeding would sg 
has been no congestion of the 

ried sta 


tor ‘ 


tements of collectors of the | 
the Secretary of tl Treasury Lhe 
must necessarily pass away, has been « 
to speculation based upon the war. W: 
ships and increase the u iployn 
aid speculators in their greed f ) 
tistics at Philadel ‘ r the 
normal business has not been | thie 
from that city that there has be yr 
ships for the ordinary port trad 
Statistics so that they n speak fol 
1 Al 
Pp 
f P ; of t BR 
I V'} 
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As to the cotton business, the facts ar 
ship purchase proposition. To begin w 
abnormally large. In the second | 


increased enormously and the ship 


being made with wonderful regularity 
conditions that prevail. The repo 


January sets 
e American mo 


an coi 


the teeth of the 


the export 


ss of 


n by the Director of the 


for shi 
1914 
1915 
upon spel 
to foreign 
nor is it jus 
living on tl 


their own money sg] 
times we have 


wise, 


bg less cotton 1D 


United States because we did not have 


We 


have 


suffered feart 


the other side of the water and becaus 


that 
The 


same 


will be paid to tne European \v 
Director 


of the Census 


figures on cotton exports also tells us 
the number of cotton spindles active 
January has been reduced by nearly 05! 


there were 31,098,176 
the number fell to: 
| This is no politica 
officer of the Government 
abroad 
fabricate 


are sending 
there to 
own products we 


ties for employment 


spindles empl 
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nie l si \ cy ’ 
' a, han 
and send back to us 
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in the 
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sion be repeated. 
matter how little 





of February 16 reports that 12 hosiery mills in Philadelphia 

either liquidated or failed last year. The reason for that is the 

low tariff and the insistence upon opening the American market | 
to foreign competition. We have done it in the matter of tex- | 
tils is the great lines of unemployed in the big cities attest. | 
We ought not to do it in the matter of ships and shipyards, and 

I trust that we will not. 

In conclusion, I append an editorial from the Philadelphia | 
Record, a Democratic newspaper, which knows the situation in | 
Pennsylvania and which differs from the administration on the 
ship-purchase bill. This is from the issue of February 11: 

While the Secretary of the Treasury is feeding Congressmen on tales 
of congested ports, whence our products can not go abroad for lack of 
vessels, the hearth exports go on leaving the country in unprecedented 
amounts. In the first week of February the exports from 13 districts 
were close to $60,000,000, which is at the rate of over three billions |} 
a year, while our exports have never reached two and a half billions, 
The tton exports for the week were 365,733 bales, or at the rate of 
about 19,000,000 bales a year, far more than we ever produced. The 
exc of the value of exports over imports was more than $37,000,000, | 
and in 10 weeks the exports have amounted to more than half a billion 
dollars and the balance in our favor was $275,000,000. The importance 
of more ships seems to have been slightly exaggerated. 


Speech of Hon. Julius Kahn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIS J. HULINGS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the speech of 


1915. 


Hon. Junius Kann at Arlington, February 15, 1915, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the sinking of the Maine. 
The speech is as follows: 
“REMEMBER THE ‘ MAINE,’ ” 
Seventeen years ago to-day the men who “sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking” within these hallowed grounds, were 
basking in the bright sunshine under the tropical sky that 


hangs over the beautiful harbor of the “ Pearl of the Antilles.” 
All unconscious of the dreadful doom that hovered so near they 
felt perfectly secure beneath the peaceful folds of Old Glory, 


flonting proudly to the breeze in Cuba’s historic bay of Habana. 
Most of them were in the very flush of young manhood, full of 
thie or of life—the present without a seeming care, the future 
radiant with bright hope. The day’s work had been faithfully 


performed. The vigilant oflicers, the tired sailors and marines 
had gradually retired to rest, until finally the tread of the men 


on wateh and the occasionally muflled utterance of the password 
were the only sounds that disturbed the thorough stillness of 
the night. 


And then, without a moment’s warning, without a single pre- 
Mm mitory sound, there roar from the deep—a terrific 
explosion that awoke the drowsy citizen from his slumber, the 


came a 


wh the od ship Alaine, of Uncle Sam’s proud ‘“ White 
Squadron,” for a brief period pitched and lurched and tugged 
at her anchors, and then slowly sank beneath the engulfing 
wiive. 


In that one moment our country, which steadily had been eul- 


tivating the arts of peace for a full third of a century, was 
lashed into a passion of rage and hatred that could not be 
assunged except through blood atonement. The precious lives | 


SO 


that fateful 
qonee 


on 


venvennce., 


ruthlessly destroyed 


demanded 


night of February 15, 
assured that the explosion 
had occurred on the outside, millions of our countrymen refused 


ISOS, 


longer to be held in leash. ‘Remember the Maine was the 
angry cry that roared from the parched, excited throats of 
teeming masses in every community in the United States. It 


became a slogan that increased in bitterness and vindictiveness 
as the weeks rolled on. For a brief period of time the President 
was able to hold in check the excited throngs in their violent 
demand for war. But he was powerless to stem the rising tide. 
Reealling here and now the rapidly moving incidents of those 
day is anyone so fatuous as to believe it would have been 
possible to submit the questions growing out of that terrible 
calamity to the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague if such a court had existed at that time? 

The American people felt their flag had been fired upon with- 
out provocation, their citizens wantonly killed, their national 
honor violently assailed, and they promptly did that which 


of recorded time. 


has always been done by stron 
of the world’s history—they prepared for war. 
We are too prone to forget the lessons of the past. 
apt to overlook the fact that painful incidents that haye 
curred once in our country’s history may on some future « 
No matter how peaceful our intentions 
war, 
arbiters of the destiny of these United States. 
may never again become embroiled in war; but if the ci; 
| of any country with which we are at | 
and in a spirit of resentment at some fancied grievance 
up and destroy an American ship and bring death to its of! 
crew, and passengers I would be loath to guarantee cont 
peace between the aggressors and ourselves. 
this belief because in my study of the world’s progress | 
learned that human nature is practically the same to-day 
| has been at all times since the dawn of recorded history. 
materially altered human 
These have existed ever since ma) 
were created,and they will continue to exist until the last sy 
forgiveness, 


we 


veneer of civilization 
tions, human passions. 


Love, 


or 
For) 


may desire 


has not 


hate, 
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we 


eace 


are 


Fellow cit 
We are 


should 


And 


not 


alone 
We all hoy 


W 


vengeance, 


jealousy, thrift, greed, kindness, liberality have always 


a lodgment in the human heart, and when they shall have 
finally eradicated from the breast 
have become extinct. 
huian emotions exist, so long as they continue to acttuat: 


entirely and 


human race will 


And so 


of 


long 


Mh) 


us 


in the deeds he performs, so long will we have wars upo 
turbulent old world of ours. 

A nation, after all, is but a mighty aggregation of j 
uals, and all the failings, all the shortcomings, all the n 
of the individual are simply multiplied, and therefore 


uated, in the national life. 


disband their police forces by reason of the discontinu 


crime, when the suppression of crime shall no longer 1 


the expenditure of large sums of the taxpayers’ money 
protection of the lives and property of the peaceful, law 


citizen, then, and 


not 


till then, will 


agree to the complete disarmament 


forces. 


When municipalities shall be ; 


f 
i 


the nations of the 
of their land and 
It seems 


In the meantime what is our patriotie duty? 


there is but one answer, 
prepared to defend ourselves. 


and that is that we must be con 
I believe that to be the ti 


of wisdom, the true path of patriotism, the true path of 
Anything short of that, in my judgment, is criminal 


hess, 


tary conscripton. 


a standing army of half a 
number in these United States. 


our colleges, our universities. 


I do not believe in militarism. 


million 
But 


I do not 
I do not believe it is necessary to m 


men anything 


or 


believe 


I do believe we « 
encourage military training in our schools, in our ac: 


I believe in the mainten:a 


extension of summer camps, where our growing youths 
taught and drilled in the rudiments of military trainin 


a training will 


teach 


them 


initiative, self-reliance, smu 


physical culture, obedience to command, endurance, 


denial 
in their life’s work. 


qualities of inestimable value as they proceed « 


I believe in a short enlistment period, so that many tl 
of young men could be honorably discharged from the 


foree. 
ment 
and 


of such a 


muster them 


essential 


I 


believe also in 





lesson of what it 





outbreak of hostilities. 


‘ 
< 


selves to embark on such a ni 
| tion that we may run the risk of losing control of th 
case any enemy might attack us. 


service to the peaceful pursuits of civil life every year 
to-day hopelessly deficient in an adequate and necessary 
Our first efforts should be directed toward the est 
force, from which we could fill our r 
at 


full war strength immediately ( 


1 strong Navy. 


crors 
=s6 


We 


must 


not 


I believe in the construction end 
tenance of the necessary number of batteries of field 

and a goodly supply of reserve ammunition therefor. | 
in reserve stores of small arms and their ammunition, 

supplies, clothing, and field equipment generally. 
as a fixed policy even a conservative course in procurl 
requisites for military preparedness, we wi 

again have to pay the frightful penalties in the toll of 
lives and the enormous expenditure of precious treasu! 
our unpreparedness in our past wars have cost us. 


[f we 


perl 


irdly policy of naval 


Even now we are learh 
means to a nation to lose such contr 
splendid country of ours, with all its great, natural res 
with rich and opuient communities on our seaboard, woul 
to pay the cost of many battleships and dreadnaughts 
material losses that would come to us once the contro 


sea is taken away from us. It seems to me that propos 


so self-evident that I marvel at the hardihood of the m 
would endanger such control by refusing to appropriate | 





virile nations in every | 
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\ 
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Is in order that we might enlarge our Navy gradually 
‘ly year by year. 


mind the two most dangerous elements against our 


















When Ww 
1 well-being in this country to-day are those well- | strenu ly o ! 
t altruistic citizens whose bombastic utterances as | tion behind ‘ L ¢ 
tary prowess constantly have a tendency to lull our | party caucusé \ 
i sense of fancied security and those others who } wert t being 
selves into the comforting belief that the millenium | the De ri 
whed. To assert that we can raise and e¢ } car s pled 
men over night to fight our conntry’s battles ag rhe | ( of gove 
hosts of any great military power, to assert that t rag 1 pr 
of sharpshooters can stand upon the seashore and pick | petit with its ow 
e invaders as they approach the unprotected land The « g¢ of Go 
nd unmindful of the fact that the dreadnaughts of | and right when the « ! 
; would hurl enormous shells that would undoubtedly | Govern! for t b 
arpshooters to the woods pell-mell and in double-quick | ‘ ndu LI I 
how such a lack of knowledge of conditions under | = ‘I " ( 
ern military operations are conducted that no man this e ca be j 
enarmored of the sound of his own voice would be | the continuar l 
aking such irresponsible and mischievous assertions. | of our country To prov 
rt that disarmament will bring peace and that when | rates the Gé ment w 
ave abolished our standing Army and dismantled our | loss and 1 risk 
ir Navy we will be in no danger of possible attack, If I owned ship 
e totally deaf to the teachings of history; yea, to | traband v atte 
s of nature itself. All living creatures are constantly ] do and take 
h each other. The wild beasts of the forest, the | zens a whole we di} 
e air, the fish of the sea; aye, even the crawling incicd rhey would \ 
reptiles are constantly preying upon one another. It | chan and the State 
tural instinet. They are created that way. And man } justice. B ‘ t 
but a civilized animal. | the people on ‘ 
the Spanish-American War brought us great and Wi! do \ 
, usibilities. When once a country becomes involved been owned | G 
Omnipotent Father alone can foretell what will be | detai: yabB sh 
te consequences. Therefore we should always be } waiting fe 1 adjustme 
nter into a quarrel with any nation. We should | The se e of the cargo 
aggressors. gut if ever we shall be attacked by | be justifiable or it may 1 
on earth we must be ready and able to defend our | Department to settle tl 
r homes, and our country against the emboldened | as she is tely owned 
d we can only make an effective defense in safe- | serious if she were a Gove 
that we hold most dear, by following the sage Congress 1 1 behi 
1 upon his personal experiences of our first great | determination to 1 ! 
mmortal Washington, “In time of peace prepare flict, but he does not 
acted it will embroil us | 
= niaeea maa R Sie worse nd it would 
Ship-Purchase Bill. many as with the allie 
we would 1 by l 
lated i talae taaei dial piled and provisions to G 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS we buy and attempt 
OF t W ad | 1 Te i 
a 4 ) — . (17 >)D ‘ 77 Governme vi 
Fase ( HA I LES - ‘ | RR - SS pav and doe 
OF CALIFORNIA, to the ships it int 
' ¢ _ sae materially bene the f 
[N tue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, of crain. steel. automobi 
Tucsday, February 16, 1915 them low freigl r 
; ; ° is no shor <1 
9 to establish on or more Tnit tate } — ’ “Y I 
: | ( nited States and South faa ae nd b on atl ee ae a oh 
: nd the countries of Europe. enactment of 1 
exist, this b W ad me 
vy Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. It is the inte n of the G 
untimely, unnecessary, dangerous, and contrary |} toes a year or to 
ital principles of our Government. in the tran rade 
owed by the rule to discuss this very important | ghins hy the ¢ er 
hoi permit of debate. It hi rdly fives time | the as it w he i 
h to make statements and does not allow sufli- | ejtizey I am « ed 
which to present arguments against it. lh boat 1 f 
Nitical power and business pressure behind th The Februat ssue of ¢ 
re to increase the price ol cotton and maintain of Gl \) - - 
Wheat and the further desire of some large ex- the onstwise trade that 
mporters to obtain from the Government cheaper | Ami riean er: 1 
than conditions warrant. lin Eur bnt . . 
re advocating this measure seem not to under-]| 9 fo flac to t ‘ 
able laws of supply and demand lhas entered the tra \ 
muropean cotton mills are regularly supplied | standard Oil boats rl 
ee n they can use the price of cotton will 5° | sailed from Galveston, T 
Soon As America sends Europe all of the wheat | with a cargo of ttor 


a her people the bottom will drop out of wheat 
will go down to normal. 
ers are given freight rates by the Government at 


people will have to foot the bills. 





needed to rehabilitate the American merchant 
defeat this measure, reenact the marine laws that 
itute books pri to 1815, providing for prefer 

es on goods carried in American bottoms, and change 
Tr treaties with a number of foreign nations, 
giving a year’s notice, or pay a subsidy 








A number of ships a 
tied up and out of l 
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New 
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es e vessels clearly 1 idiate the oft-repeated assertions that the 
: rr ini maril must always be decadent, because of the 
\l ica officers and masters to make up the complement of 
rhe feat of Capt. Pinchin, of the Southern Pacific steamer 
I onte, in passing through the mined chan of Bremen without 
t! of a licensed pilot is but characteristic of the training of Ameri 
( When it is taken into consideration that a majority of | 
th \ an vessels now crossing the Atlantic were never intended 
f { deep-sea trade, the fact that so far not an incident of serious 
import has transpired places the American seaman not only on a par 
wit t! vaunted ability of the foreigners, but clearly confirms the 
t y that seamen capable of guiding vessels t gh our coastwise 
Voy where currents make perfect navigation essential, can guide 
their vessels on trans-Atlantic voyages without difficulty 
I demand for American steamers to enter the German cotton trade 
8! d ni ns of diminish through the month of January. Insur- 
ince und ite were kept isy in passing on applications to allow 
coastwise vessels to mak tral Atlantic voyages Prospective shippers 


of cotton to Germany, finding the Atlantie coast lines were unwilling to 
withdraw any more of their vessels from regular service, have now 
turned their attention to the Pacific coast, and during the latter part 
‘ ‘ 
t 





f Jar \ veral Pacifie coast steamers were cither chartered or sold 


CO to the Atlantic to load cargoes of cotton to Germany. 
SIXTY AMERICAN VESSELS USED 
lowing list of American steamers that have made trans-Atlan 
ic voyages since the beginning of the war is striking, in that it shows 
hat the American mercantile marine even in its present limited status 
es elasticity 

fy of Macon, City of Savannah, George FE. Warren, L. V Stoddard, 
Edward Pierce, Cacique, Evelyn, Pass of Balamaha (ship), Camino, 
Guiflight, Kansan, Nebraskan, Pleaides, El Monte, El Paso, Antilles, 
Carib, Santiago, Neches, Antilla, Matanzas, Pathfinder, A. A. Raven, 
Robert M. Thompson, Southerner, Dochra, Suruga, Carolyn, Powhattan, 
City of Memphis, City of Columbus, George Hawley, Newton, Pacific, 
Curaca, Withelmina, Vincent (ship). Navajo, Missourian, Nevadan, Her- 
man Prasch, J. L. Luckenbach, El Mar, Creole, El Siglo, Navahoe, Den 
ve Vf 


; edina, ‘Bay mo, Massapequa, Berwind, Ruby, Greenbrier, Georgi 
ania, Satsuma, Kanawha, Kentra, and Westwego 

There does not seem to be a lack of vessels to carry our 
products to Europe, but the freights are high, due in part to the 
war risk and in part to the fact that the European harbors are 
crowded and ships have to wait their turn to unload, usually 
two weeks, sometimes as long as 30 days, and on account of 
lack of cargo they return to America loaded light or in ballast, 
also because England and France have requisitioned a num- 
ber of steamers recently for temporary transport service. 

If it were not for the agitation caused by the President’s in- 
sistence on the passage of a bill providing for a Government- 
owned merchant marine, there is no doubt in my mind but that 
every shipyard in the country would be working overtime build- 
ing ships to be used in trade by private citizens. 

Can you imagine any Democratic President, or, for that mat- 
ter, any President or candidate for the Presidency, with the ex- 
ception of Socialists, from the beginning of the Government, ad- 
vocating this bill, with the further exception of Secretary of 
State Bryan, and he, while he is an able gentleman and a 
plaus ible advoeate of his policies, is more of a Populist, Social- 
ist, and Prohibitionist than he is a Democrat. 

I doubt if President Wilson, had he been elected to Congres 
instead of to the Presidency, would advocate this measure. 


Section S, page 8, line 6 to line 14 of the bill, would authorize 
the shipping board to make the rules and regulations for light- 
li es, the Geodetic Survey, and the Quarantine Service as ap 
plied to shipping. 

- mS, page 5, line 15 to line 38 on page %) of the bill, does 


1 


away with the rules and regulations of the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service and of the Bureau of Navigation, and also provides the 
miaichinery to create an absolute Government monopoly by fore 

y special rule of the shipping board any private-owned ship 





‘ from a run in competition with a Government ship. 

i! e bill is to pass, it should be amended on page 9, section 
9 1D of the bill, by adding, after the word “* provided,” the 
words “but the master and watch officers of such vessels and 
on ‘ nt vessels of the United States, including pilots, 

be citizens of the United States.” 

Certainly Government shi ight to be oflicered by American 
r S 

If the Government is to engage in the international ocean ear- 
r) trade, the ships should be officered by Americans and 
‘ ated under the Navy Department, as our Navy officers are 
1 1 in international law and diplomacy, and they might be 

le to keep the ships from violating heutrality and save the 
country from its humiliating consequences At least, they would 
not, through ignorance or design, embroil us in an unjustifiable 
91 

Should this crude, illy considered, and involved bill be en 

1 into w, I do not suppose anyone is so foolish as to | 
j ne for one minute that any private capital will be invested 
it purchase of the minority stoc! 

Che British Board of Trade has a way to force English man- 
ul exporters, d importers to subscribe for minority 
St in privately owned vessels and to make their investnents 
pel nent Such required investment is based on the volume 
of le of the individual firm or corporation, as the case | 
1 \\ be 
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| «divantage to do so. It enables them to import and export t! 
| goods at reasonable freight rates and insures a market aud 
| profit on their merchandise. 


| with ¢ 





No English business man dare refuse to make such invest; 
when requested. If he should, he would be punished by 
being allowed to ship his goods. He would find that ever, 
sel on which he attempted to make a shipment had a full ¢ 

On January 19 of this year the Washington Times publis 
an article explaining the English method of building up, « 
oping, and perpetuating their merchant marine. Fro) 
article I have gathered and present the following accoun: 
their system: 

Subsidies or subventions are paid to certain classes of { 
ships, and private investments in merchant vessels are | 
permanent. All British merchant ships are divided into 
equal shares. The ownership of 33 shares absolutely co: 
her. The managing owners hold the 38 shares, which repre 
control. The rest are distributed among investors, and t] 
vestors in the minority shares are practically compelled to | 
them. 

Exporters, importers, and manufacturers are requested 
subscribe for the minority shares, and in order to insur 
shipment of their goods at reasonable rates they find it to th 

th 


ul 


The managing owner, under his contract, receives 2 per 
of the gross freight earnings plus the earnings on his 33 shar 
which gives him a large return. The average minority own 
rarely receives over 2 per cent on his investment in the shi) 

The managing owners always write into their contracts 
vision that if a ship should be lost and the insurance colle 
that the insurance money shall at once be reinvested in ; 
vessel. It is never distributed to the shareholders. 

When a new ship is turned out from a British yard it is ; 
tered at Lloyd’s as “A*1* 100,” the highest index design 
It sails under that designation for 10 years and is insured, 
its cargo, on the most favorable terms. After 10 years its 
ing is “A* 100,” and its insurance rates are higher. Whi 
vessel, after years of use, can not get so good a rating of 
ance, it is sold and transferred to some foreign flag, and 
money is reinvested in a new ship. It might be a good 
adopt that system in this country, but I do not think 
ministration intends to attempt to put it in operation 
the machinery of this bill and substitute the United Stat 
ping board for the British managing owners. 


Why President Wilson is Losing His Grip on the Par(: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. McLAUGHLINA 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rie Houst or RepreseNnTATIvVEs, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the New York A 
Saturday, February 18, 1915, published the following 
with Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, of Michigan: 


WHY PRESIDENT WILSON IS LOSING HIS GRIP ON THE PARTY 
raNi NATOR FROM MICHIGAN GIVES THE REPUBLICAN VI 
PRESENT CRISIS IN CONGRESS AND COUNTRY, 

[By John Temple Graves.] 
WASHINGTON, Fel 
During the feverish stir that followed the Republican filil 
hipping bill 1 met Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH pacing t 


‘Sir,’ said I to that bold and able Republican Senator 
giv new evidence of the remarkable facility for getting tog 
division llow is it?” 

To which the slashing filibuster, fresh from the laurels of 
speech, made answer in the following statement bristling 
and luminous in its forecast of the Republican line of attack I 

~ <3 party is cohesive because our Presidents have been 
di iss public questions with the public men of the country 
citizens in private life. Tis has been conspicuously true 
suecessful Chief Executives : 

he difficulty with President Wilson, in my opinion, and 
ill kindness, is his unwillingness to counsel with his 
tains or with Senators and Representatives who are clot i 
nental responsibili 











‘ n ity under the Constitution Ile wv 
pu questions. He has not delivered a single state pap 
has discussed the subject matter upon which he desit 


Every message he has delivered, from his inaugural add 
present time, has been dictum, dictum, dictum. | 

= » assembled Congress in extraordinary session to rev 
id not argue a single phase of our fiscal policy. HU 
what | wanted done, 

Ile did not argue the Mexican question. He directed 
squarely and solely at one citizen—Iuerta—against whom 
to have acquired animosity. 

“He did not argue the Panama tolls matter. He simply 
would not know how to handle other problems if Congress 
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se itself upon that issue; and he expected such specimens of Demo- 

consistency as Speak CLARK and Leader UNDERWoOoD to 
reverse themselves upon that doctrine. 

s never any light upon the intricacies 

y legislation, and, whether he knows anything 


lmme 





shed 


of banking 
about it or 


and 
not, 


wers are left in the dark. 

has not argued the ship-purchase bill, although it marks a 
departure from the settled policy of our Government for 125 
and his party now seems to be split wide upon it, and against 
j country is practically united. 

as not discussed in detail any great measure for which he has 
fhe only time since he took the oath of office as President of 
ted States that he has entered into a discussion of public 


l 
was in his speech at Indianapolis 
t partisan harangue from the first 
to the presidential office. 
rhat is the reason he can not succeed, and the country is fast be- 
mvinced that scholastic training and experience in the school- 


a few 
line to 


days ago, which 
the last and does 


was 
no 


not necessarily fit a man to meet the grave responsibilities of 
nment like ours. I think he is the most intense partisan I 

seen in the White House, and I served in Congress through 
Cleveland’s administration and every other President since. 
ws himself into a shell and is inaccessible to the people. I 


f scores of delegations from different parts of the country who 
» to this Capital to see him and warn him against errors which 
bout to commit, and they have left here without an audience; 
President has been deprived of the practical advice and com- 

nse of men who came with a real message, worthy of his atten- 


ught Nelson O'Shaughnessy from Mexico City to Washington 
of service of the most delicate, painstaking, and coura- 
aracter in Mexico. He kept him toasting his heels in his room 

here for 10 days before he would give him an audience, and 
n it is thought by many that he did not even ask him for in- 


nuths 


tical party that 
| find itself sooner 


roes sea 


to without a rudder, compass, or 
or later upon the shoals, reefs, and rocks. 


knows it all. The loved Lincoln, even when he was borne 

the heat and burden of the day, did not foreclose himself 

even humble citizens, and it is related by those who knew him 
t he learned something from every one. 

ident McKinley, in the trying years of the Spanish-American 


| \ ver closed his door against a publie man or a private citizen. 


dential office should never be converted into a cloistered study. 


iy contain history, but authors do not usually make bistory. 
history, but an amanuensis can take it down. 

nk President Wilson is bound to fail in meeting the expecta- 

his countrymen, because he is trying to run the Government 
n there are scores and scores of noble Democrats in the 


and many disinterested Republicans from whom he might 

















were but willing to hear, 
neasure he has ‘n instrumental in placing on the statute 
point of the | ‘tt is an experiment and a failure thus 
] has failed utterly to grasp either the iuse or the 
the conditions of anarchy throughout Mexico, he has been 
ntal in giving arms and ammunition to bandits and revolu 
fitains until, with our guns and our powder, one Mexican 
fter another has been shot into and out of the presidential 
id succession 
Luropean estimate of our duty under the Monroe doctrine must 
d miserably during the past two years, while t Govern- 
Central and South America have lost confidence in disin 
ttitude toward them,” 

* + * + * 
SMitu’s criticisms are given point nd emphas t! 
which the friends of t! ipping bill feel over t f 
nt Wilson said not one word about the shipping bill befor 

National Chamber of I weel 
nt is that before this nost partia f Ame! 
ial bodies, about t ons up this most 
ial tior country to-day, the 
not one ason word about tl great 
h he propriation ls of the 
r the ikely an a session 
rtl is sick tired of 
xpressed that an rgul t by the Pre would 
t ly to pass a f ! lut ns i of t 
n which passed 
Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 
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NON. JOSEPH HOWELL, 
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Vonday, Fe bruary 1, 1915, 

Hi. R. 15869) to provide for t] establishment 1 mair 

ning x and min fety s ns f ikin 
s nd d minating inform n among et! e 1 
met rgical, and oth mineral indu i ] 
HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the general sentiment in the 
favor of this mensure will be hailed with the utmost 
by the mir industry throughout the country. 
s been slow in responding to the just demands of 
haustry. The appalling loss of life from time to 

1 mines and the serious pairment of health ine 

Z 1d associated industries were so strongly in 

pon Congress that finally, after repeated and pel 




















sistent effort, the Bureau of S Was eated In t 
time since its establishment it h 
arguments urged in favor of its erent 
From the first, despite the delays i 
hecessary experts and t of ‘ | 
cient equipment and fa s, the w 
so favorably impressed u} lye unity t 
and usefulness is fully assured. N t 
of its activities without appreciating the \ e of 3 
functions and without discerning the ense | { 
that lies before it. True to the paramou 
mind at the time it was organized, the | | 
‘safety first’ campaign in the mining de othe 
tries. It has sought to obtain the cooperat Stit 
other agencies seeking to increase safe ty i L efti 
industries, and has been instrumental in bringing about . 
in mining methods and in methods of treating 1 
have tended to reduce the death rate from accidents a 
saved to the public mineral resources that ig ( 
have been wasted resol es valued at n any n ol ot a 
Some of the bureau's achievements that I consider pa 
larly worthy of notice I will briefly mention ro desc 
manifold activities of the bureau and to set forth in det : 
great work for humanity is a task I do not undertake I 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, in his repo 
on the bill that has now been passed, pointed out thre rposes 
of the bureau, its needs, its achievements, and the 1 Ons \ 
the Government should extend to the mining indus es ] 
portionate to the importance of these industries in the upbuil 
ing of manufactures and commerce. I w not repeat wl 
has said, but, as a representative of a State having \ 
resources, I am deeply interested in the efforts of the Bureau 
Mines to increase safety and etliciency in mining d espe 
in its efforts to aid in a greater developme of tl it 
industries in the public-land States. And it is with pride tl 
I call attention to the fact that the State IT have the | ! 
represent is now condu g, in cooperation with the bu 
investigations looking to a larger develop t and re eff 
utilization of the mineral resources of the State 
In the mine safety investigations of the b ea ( 1 
far has been devoted large Vv to the quest f oO . 
sions. Different grades of coal dust collected from |] lred { 
mines in different coal fields have bee ref lied i 
reference to their eX] losibi ity ind the stn { < st 
sions by the use of improper explosives or ft ‘ 
or mine fires } pre tive me 
during the past levelopment of pt 
eal and efticier sf eX s 
The bureau ha what f 
a revolution e rod ! 
types of explosives, far safer than blacl vider 
for use in Seous O1 siv nl es OT ‘ ( le 
nated permissible ex] re than 25,000,000) ] 3 
used in the more dangerous mines of tl li ] 
The bureau is also ce lo £ pet = . 
ances for use in all br s of the m ov) re l 
other mineral industries, w ] t! ‘ 
State inspectors, can not fa irgely decrease f 
accidents 
The bureau has not only | 
in electric installations Thi iLiad ft 
duetion of minet elect S 
miners ork safer and eas 
Thre SUE l . : 
bureau the miners d f the 
in rescue methods and in giving first aid to tl 
iid after disasters, and carrying forward 
paign for greater fet: 1 b of the 
Already over 25,004) miners | e been t1 “il 
nearly 100 miners have bee res 1] l 
2 much larger number | e | "4 
have received the bur t! 
The bureau now poe es < ( 
which travels f1 Ol g ad 
miners and gi g 
safety methods It 
ditt rel Cot field 
Other safety 
lents fi f ~ ‘ f 
or the 1a I ol 
, j 1? to hie f f » 
Phe ecor ( he wor 
is evic t* ing \ ore OW 
] lled ind LOO.O00 ilk, : 4 I Z 
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I i I r 
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i t 1 i ti 1 
\ t (7 I is 
‘ ! d its ! the value 
| d ted | 
’ | ; 
ie] \ ut W il to t 
to tl neral pub 
‘ rded an i t inly of ‘ 
‘ I t DI a 1 Coms k 
t | adyw the | 1 ce Dp prop 
{ or the Hlom i ) Dakota It is usually 
an d i ( ry 1 t ow ne { 
rt ld gla avail I in yportu 
! i 1 Na il « nment the cost ( lucting researches 
pal | in ested. Chere t is usually ec 
{ ould owed, n requires ) 
| t 
, lhe lay ] properties 
1 ir as kn i vners have ne , 
a i ‘ i t aj i the mining 
I ! L | i n either in 
; t j ‘ Ch ave 
i t i 1 ti 1 inload upon 
i ( thel i ri , at 
i Mir 11 ex led 
i of I wn fund n i t $s which 
t only to them ut to « | i ortant min- 
j n ht re in no wa I is 
| n t i in this 1a the a 
: ] ( as s ‘ it int country as 
it 40,000 coal mines, 1 a ine and quarries 
i | 0) W pe ed to a smallei r larger extent in 
! g eration It dd there is a 
plants connected with t t and other 
I ind various mineral in operations in 
‘ i t ountry ew em to ap} i the importance 
‘ who } 1 the sma propert t nd thods of 
h the worked at a protit 1 of being hel; 
n 1 to ¢ rae I rations who I have the 
‘ in tl pro that will make ich operations 
Cor ‘ t ) priatir wan aid te I q neement 
— US OOO O00 ‘ a im hi mining ng ti 1 the 
M nd tl United State Ge Z S s thar 
AON 
° ita itt tion f n th eon) Ty i Stati 
dvan f ag ilt I nts to 28 ts and for mining 
fé gy { iid g en ti and min 
( I tT K Lange Sy eta  . Inte 1 
| ! of vea Congress has n appropri: 
tl I enan of experiment stati in behalf of agri 
\ St in e S ( y $1,500,000 
thi n the public-land States the Federal Government 
i the past 12 years $77,150,180 in the reclamation 
Idi I ag iltut land ind of this 
) Pe ae , the ania Gt 
j ¥ land States 
I with no feelir ‘ than that of ) 
1 attention t f t lining 
yt , } } ] 
) ind ad And eak ( nining 
t ! 1 other 1 dust plants 
! ) n W h inttered 
‘ ! l giv ] work before 
t { f de N iv suffered 
ft] best-l metal-mining dis ts of the United 
St o the number of men ed by accident, in 
‘ r iol the were 720 deaths fror miner’s consumption 
lve 4.200 « loved 10 per cent in one veal Ten 
en) litions wipes out an important mining camp. 
i lition has an rently existed for 
I ( with the loss of hundreds and hundreds of men 
It is < ed that at the present time from 30 to 6O per cent 
of e ers employed in mining operations in this district now 
} tuberculosis. 
In face of this condition, as we know that miner’s con- 
S an occupational disease caused by stone dust in the 
! largely preventable, it is imperative upon the Gov- 
‘ to do its utmost to investigate the causes of this dis- 
g1 dition and to improve the working conditions and 
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to ! nd health which now exist in that indisp. 
industry. 

Preliminary investigations of health conditions in 
and other 1 ‘ ndustries, undertaken by the Bure 
Mines in co { 1 with the Public Health Service, are 
i otable r Its. One of these investigations, that of 
conditions in lead and zine mines, is focusing the att 
of local health authorities and of State officials on th 
sively high death rate from tuberculosis in at least 
portant mining district and is showing that this ¢ 
death rate is largely due to the inhalation of fin h 
ticles of rock dust made by drilling and blasting 

In its investigations looking to the lessening of present 
or losses of mineral resources and the development of m 
cient methods, the bureau has given attention chiefly { 
waste from smelters and other metallurgical plants, the w: 
the treatment of the rarer minerals and metals, the w 
coal mining, and the waste in the production of oil and 
cl 

In investigating the coking of coals in beehive oven 
h tu found that $75,600,000 worth of by-products is bei 
nnually. As a result the bureau has undertaken a sg 

lustrial carbonization processes look to the reco 
these wasted by-products and is preparing for publica 
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complete report vie 
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ie Government under specifications prepared by the Br 
Mines, or under its advice, and as a result of these fuel 
gations the Government saved more than $200,000 as co 
with prices paid in previous years. Other work by the 


ings and the development of a new ty 
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owners 
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many | 
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problems, there are the safety and welfare of the 2,000,0' 


ployees in the 


tries, all of which should 
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investigation. 

As I have stated, during the first 


practically all of the ap} 


two years of it 
opriations for the wor 


various mining and mineral industries, a 
are the other great national problems of w 


ste in thes 


have our serious concern and 
so the benefit of extended nationa 
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and 
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of Mines have been spent in behalf of the coal-inining 


mainly in the Mississippi Valley and the E: 
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work has been so satisfactory as to justify the effort « 
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who favor this le i 
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lation and to win the approval of 


those who originally opposed the creation of this bure: 
In view of the great coal-mine disasters of the In 
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the representatives of 
niz the propriety of ma 
the first great work 
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ed 
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This 
nized, and the recognition and aid of the Feder 
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mining il 


of 
work is 
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+3 } 
LloO These ¢ 
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ment in behalf of the metal-mining industry of the W 
not be longer delayed. 
For the past 15 years the mining men of the W 


have been demanding Federal 
the mining industry. 
coal-mining 


final 


the 
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ly 


Ziven was 
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f work in 
but i atly 
of these districts is almost as g 

kor ve 


West kept 


mine-safety 
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SOLLIC 
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recognition i 
With the help of representati 
agency through which this 

secured, and its work 
o the metal mines of the public-land States. 


shoule 


the metal-mining districts 


aid 


Ll now be 


The 


as in the coal m 


wdustry 


other 


mining i 


ment of 


enterprise Under the stimul ‘t of Federal 
through the Department of Agriculture the aver 


valuations of agricultural 


production of the public land 


has increased from an annual value of $966,000,000 duri 


five years from 1901 to 1905 to an average annual 
$1,365,000,000 for the five years preceding 


same years the average production 
those States has decreased 


period to $127,000,000 during the second period. 
ceptions the population of all the mining camps 1 


of 
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met: 
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sed during this period and in many instances low-grade 
amps have been entirely abandoned. 
ichievement of the bureau’s chemists and engineers in 
ng new methods for the extraction of radium has been 
it to the attention of this House by the gentlemen from 
s, who recently exhibited $11,000 worth of radium made 
methods. Steps have been taken to patent and dedi- 
o the publie these processes, which show 15 per cent 
efficiency than that obtained by the largest foreign pro- 
of radium, and promise to reduce the cost of radium to 
rd of the present price. 
iis line of research work, in my judgment, will be found 
the most valuable and legitimate provinces for its activi- 
{ What has been accomplished toward improving the method 
of jucing radium-bearing ores will, when promulgated, tre- 
sly stimulate private enterprise in the production of 
to the end that an adequate supply of this marvelous, 
ious, and benevolent element may be available for the 
e. What the bureau has so successfully achieved with this 
mineral furnishes conclusive evidence of what may be 
I ed in the treatment of other mineral-bearing ores. The 
s fallow and awaiting such investigation and research 
; this bureau must be permitted to engage in. 
rhe safety and health of millions of toilers in mines and 
idant industries will always be the paramount considera- 
t But, in addition to this, the bureau, without impairing its 
f ms in this respect, should be provided with adequate 
nt and facilities to conduct research work in respect to 
momic and scientific development of our metal-mining 
' with the object of devising improved methods in 
wining and of avoiding waste and fruitless effort. 
discovery of gold in the shining sands of California by 
{ s employed by Capt. James W. Marshall in digging a 
e in the mountains of Coloma in 1847 brought a rush of 
ts from all parts of the world to the new Eldorado. 
I at time to the present a great deal has been done in the 
lent of precious metal mining. 
iis been accomplished by the hard common sense, pluck, 
» of the courageous men who have engaged in the indus- 
the time has come when this industry should be fos- 
d eneouraged by disseminating the information to be 
vy scientific research work under the Bureau of Mines. 
provides ultimately for the establishment of 10 mining 
ut stations and 15 mine safety stations, movable or 
including those already established, the province 
of which shall be to make investigations and dissemi- 
formation with a 
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es 


quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, 
ling life among employees, preventing unnecessary 


resources, and otherwise contributing to the advance- 

these resources; and, when its purposes have been ¢car- 

t, the beneficial results will verify all we predict. 
] ‘ 


eral years an earnest effort has been made by the 
from the precious metal producing States to have the 
Bure of Mines extend its activities by the establishment of | 


experiment and mine safety stations at various places 
ist region. 
e Bureau of Mines was organized to establish such a 
t Salt Lake City. In the hearings before that commit- 
December 18, 1911, I made the following statement, 
| think pertinent at this time to the bill under 
ition : 
STATEMENT OF HON, JOSEPH HOWELL, OF UTAH. 


ELL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, TH. R. 
ich I have introduced, presents the same prineiple as that 
scussed by Mr. Taylor. Salt Lake City is another suitor 
ng experiment station. This city is so situated in the heart 


is 





t metalliferous mining region of the West and possesses 

ires of advantage for the location of such a station un- 

any other place. But my chief purpose this morning, Mr. 

. is to urge an extension of the work of the Bureau of 

s to include in the scope of its usefulness technologic investi- 

e etallurgy and a study of metalliferous mining. The mining 

uany years have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 

ment of a department of mines, but not until they secured 

ti of the coal-mining interest of the East were they 

inake much headway. Finally, after a persistent effort the 

Mines was created. This was hailed with a great deal of 

by those engaged in precious-metal mining as an evidence 

eat mining industry was about to receive the fostering atten- 

Government that it deserved as one of the great basic 

nm which rests the welfare and prosperity of our people. 

’ those in the beginning that opposed the Department of Agri- 

1 sneered at the futility of the General Government's activities 

spect, but time has abundantly proven the wisdom of the far- 

; (atesmen who advocated the promotion of agriculture by the 
r ernment, 

artment of Agriculture has grown to be indispensable to 

Its beneficial work, like a candle set upon a hill, shines 

4 vyhole country. In the light of what has been accomplished 
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mining—its twin sister. These two industries are the 
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SE 


do 


his associates and, if unable 


of party 


position, 


to So, 


vindicate 
During the second session of the present Congress a bi 

how publicly kn 
understood then and now th 


i 


introduced in the House of Representatives, 
ng bill. It was 


as the shippi t 


itl 


measure had the approval of President Wilson. By the 
visions of this bill the Government of the United States 
authorized to purchase and operate merchant vessels on 
high seas. J believe firmly in the long-established policy of 
Democratic Party touching a merchant marine, stated j 
platform adopted at Baltimore in 1912 under the he 
| ** Merchant marine,” as follows: 
MERCHANT MARINE. 
We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of com 

2 vt of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengt 

( ercial t which bind us to our sister Republics of the s« 
Without im) additional burdens upon the people and 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

This declaration of party principle is emphatic and uner 

eal, and there can be no misinterpretation of the | 
i‘** but without imposing acditional burdens upon the 
and without bounties or subsidies from the Publie Trea 
By the provisions of the shipping bill above referred to $40 
O00 was to be appropriated for the purchase or construct 
these vessels; $30.000,000 of this amount to be raised fro 
sale of Panama Canal bonds, and $10,060,000 by appropr 


a d favorite ild 
‘ } » ster j T) 1 Oo 
don could ¢ St without ] 
( it ! th has been 
} l Wi “onl plead 
! r du To tlh ¢ 
e sa Pause and 
I \ \ the 
I d n il 
a n d m 
1 be 
M l 1 l t ives 
or , f ‘ t SCO} ibd 
‘ | \ f ‘ sefulness, 
a ( If it is 
3 % most 
’ ¢ ‘ i 1 t] , € TV 
t t d ntage 
2 lal City | ( al « consisting 
s Lak 1 tter 
lh | ) rese 
¢ nt dopted at 
oO t } l ) *Inpel 
1 
\ Ni ( ion 
+ f ly “Tt 1 
1e United St Bur M t 
1 i] i ] i 1 
' } T 1 Y t T t 
' t ( n ( ny ( tl 
] ¢ i ) ty eT ot 
t en! ad fun tl Us 1 States LB f M 3 | 
\ r) { tivity of the reau is ¢ ned to the « 
| d 1 be eq dey 1 ivancer t 
‘ . ning i . 
\ ! ma La 1 nt rt act ( t mining and 
ind rv of the Ur d Stat Tl it 
That the Salt I Com inl < it ag bled 
ive ts indor m t the genera id 1 establish 
( ment metallurgical research stat B irth 
hat t ( ss of tl United St ind is hereby 
4 pprop for tl sc of the I Mit the 
) S500 000 ich experime l pu ) n t it enact a 
roviding for tl iblishment o 1 met L re ch sta 
t t Salt Lake City, Utah: Be it further 
/ That a copy this resolution |} f \ led to Senator 
Ik I S tor GEORGE SUTHERLAND, and Cong lan JOSEPH 
il Vi entati to Cong ss, and that thes members of the 
| meressional delegation be earnestly urged to use all energetic 
1 ible mea to bring about the aforesaid results: Be it further 
Resolved, That a committee of two be appointed by the board o 
no ‘ the commercial club to bring this resolution to the atten 
of individual Representatives in Congress and use all honorable 
to procure legislation necessary to bring about the purposes of 
i 1 
Salt Lake City is the commercial center and metropolis of that vast 
territol etween tl Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coa Range It 
in t heart of the mining region It is also a at railway 
cent o continental railways—the Union Pacific and the Rio 
(iran m the east, and three from the Pacific coast—the Southern 
I’ f tl Western Pacific, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail 
vhile the Oregon Short Line connects the citv with the States to 
rth nd These main lines of railway, centering in 
Salt I hay branch lines ramifying the entire mining 
! n d 1 st important districts in direct and close 
1 { with S City In a radius of less than a hundred 
les are found all leading mining districts in 1 h, in which are 
found iriety of or containi gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, etce., 
typical of the ores of a vast mining region. 
The State university is located here, which embraces an excellent 
h of mines, so that from every standpoint Salt Lake is the ideal 
la fo lucting these investigations. In proposing this legislation 
I realize hat we are breaking new ground, and the committee in its 
1 determine upon some other method of reaching the object 
( d I am sure the State school of mines at Salt Lake City would 
! t willing to cooperate with the Bureau of Mines in this work I 
pat e with the views of our chairman in favor of granting 
I 1 f mining schools in the several States. This is in line 
y has n done for agriculture, and I want to sce the Bureau 
‘ M ‘ the head in the new awakening to better, more 
scient ind onomical methods of mining, 
Ship-Purchase Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
Y 1) » 7 > TH y ‘ \ 
HON. ROBERT N. PAGE, 
OF NHOSBTEA CAROLINA, 
In tue House or RepreseNvTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915, 
( Ss Oy te one or more United States Navy mail 
me t Unit ‘ and South America and between the 
' 1 t es of Europ 
PAGE of Nor Carolina. Mr. Speaker, when a Repre- 
ehtuative the disc ve of his official duties finds himself | 
out of harmony with a majority of his party colleagues upon 
yo matte of legislation, naturally enough, if he is con- 
scienlious, an cifort is made to harmonize his views with those 


from the National Trea No one will deny that thi 

stitutes an add | burden upen the people. The Dem 

Party having never declared in favor of Government « 

and operation of public utilities and being thor 

convineed then now that the Government can not 0] 

these things either as efficiently or as economically as yp 

enterprise, I could not gain the consent of my mind to su) \ 
this legislation, and it was so announced in the public 


Surry. 


rit ¥ 
ship ¢ 


as 


of my State. 
Upon the convening of the present session of Congr 


December 8, 1914, the 


upon the Congress the 


President in his annual 
enactment into law of the shippi: 

ig his request upon the opportunity presented for 1 
pansion of American commerce because of conditions hn 
about in the commerce of the world by the European wat 
that message Mr. Wilson made it perfectly clear that it w 
purpose of the proponents of this legislation make it 
porary, using this language: 

It should take action to make it certain that transportati 
sonable rates will be promptly provided, even where the carri: 
at first profitable, and then, when the carriage has become su 
profitable to attract and engage private capital and engage it ji 
dance, the Government ought to withdraw. 

My own opinion is that the Government can not entel 
any field of endeavor without necessarily monopolizing 
field. The sentence quoted above makes it clear that it 
purpose, should this bill become a law, to operate these v 
at a loss. This necessarily precludes competition on the 
of private capital, which ean not operate without prot \ 
merchant marine capable of performing the service required 
it in the handling of American commerce would require tl 
vestment not of $40,000,000 but not les: than $400,000,000 
bill now under consideration is not the original bill bul 
solidation of Senate bill No. 5259, introduced into the Se! 
Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, and entitled ‘An 
establish one or more United States Navy mail lines b 
the United States and South America and between the | 
States and the countries of Europe.” This bill, in brie! 
vides that the Secretary of the Navy shall establish one o! 
mail lines by employing such vessels of the Government 
be available between the United States and both coasts of S 
America and between the United States and the countries . 
Europe, to be operated under such regulations and at * 
rates as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe. It al 
thorizes an increase of the enlisted strength of the Na\ 
the number of men required to man the vessels so e1] 
giving these new employees the sume privileges of retiremett «> 
officers of the line. 

This bill appropriated the modest sum of $100,000 for tl 
purpose of organizing, inaugurating, and carrying on the t 
provided for in the bill, with the further provision th 
moneys received for the transportation of mail, passenge! 
freight shall be made available, in addition to the appr 
tion of $100,000, for the expenses incident to the proper « 
of the business contemplated—together with House 
732, better known as the Gore bill, which provides for t! 
ation of a shipping board, its incorporation in the Dist) 
Columbia for the purpose of purchasing, constructing, ‘ 
ping, maintaining, and operating merchant vessels to mé 
requirements of the foreign commerce of the United States ' 


MeESSh ve 


basi 


to 


res 















rter vessels for such purposes. The initial capital stock 
corporation is fixed at $10,000,000; a provision is made 
selling of $40,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds in addi- 
this appropriation. 
bill to engagement only in trade with foreign 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, and the island 


f the 
the 
Rico. 

in the coastwise trade of the United States. It 

ides that two years from and after the conclusion of 
European war, that fact to be determined by the 
the corporation and the shipping board shall turn 


ssels 


These vessels are limited by the | 


This provision precludes the participation of | 
] | ] | 


ansfer all vessels purchased or constructed under 
ons of this act to the Navy Department, and the | 
of the Navy shall have the right, with the approval of 


or charter any of such vessels not needed 


or 


ident, to lease 
or military purposes to any firm, individual, 
merchant It also provides 


cor- 


use as vessels. 
rine of the United States shall thereafter be operated 
retary of the Navy under the of Senate bill 

wh as the Weeks bill. 
d into law, is this bill by its terms in conflict with 
platform adopted at Baltimore in 1912, that 
ic terms that the Democratic Party in fostering a mer- 
rine will do so without imposing additional 
le and without bounties and subsidies 
ury? I think no one will deny that it 

of this party declaration. 
yno man in my admiration for the President of the 
tes. I believe by training and in mental equipment 
equal of any man who ever held this high office. I 
\ at confidence in his judgment and unbounded admira 
his personality, but I can not subject, without investi- 
to his judgment my own convictions upon the questions 
in this legislation. If it was a mere opinion, I would 
sh it gladly to be in accord with him and with a ma- 
iy party associates; but having an abiding conviction, 
1 what I believe to be the long-established principles 
bemocratie Party, that have been greatly strengthened 
rmed by the utterances of Mr. Wilson himself, I can 
‘tt this bill without surrendering my self-respect as 
stituting my obligation to the constituency that has 
ly honored me. 

r back to 1912, when the question of the Panama Canal 


terns 


states 


from the 
is in direct 


Deol] 
VT 


1 ft 


s before the House of Representatives and the question | 
iged in the coast- | 


ute as to whether or not vessels eng: 
le of the United States should be exempt from tolls in 
through the canal, I then favored and voted for the 
of tolls from vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, 
rensons: 
led us to construct the Panama Canal prohibited us 
ng this preference to our own vessels; and, second, 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
by our laws, made practically a -nonopoly, and to 
n from the payment of tolls would be, if not a direct, 
in indirect subsidy to the owners of these vessels. A 
if the Congress took a different view, and these ves- 
it that time given free passage through the canal. 
hn on the part of our Government was considered by 
rn power as being a violation of the solemn obliga- 
ul entered into by treaty; and the situation was so 
he President felt impelled on March 5, 1914, to 
pecial message to the Congress upon this subject, 


Inessage he frankly asked the Congress to repeal the 
of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which 
sels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 

+1 


he payment of tolls. In that message he said: 


our own differences of opinion concerning this muc 

its meaning is not debated outside the United States, 

» the language of the treaty is given but one interpreta- 
rpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you 





suaes tne 









Cong 
24, if 
hewspaper 
| ublished i: the Wor 
vith them th > mea 
es, made reference 
2 which, in 


f the 


Lie 


in the 
of August 


with 





bill to repeal the 
President, in 
dents in the cil 
Id’s Work of October, 1914, 
ure pending in the House of 
to the plank in the Democratie 
terms, favored the exemption 


lic 
Lis 
correspon Vv of 







specific 









that at | 
ie corporation shall go out of business and the mer- | 


burdens | 


First, because, in my judgment, the treaty | 
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| from tolls of American ships en 


| Congress 


| campaign 








raged 1 er \ t 
through the canal, and he is quoted as ving 1 
If you will examine the platform you w i 
planks in it, one direetly, | 
been, against subsidies, 
laid upon the people fe t 
other is with regard to t N 
det ine which hould tak l i 
of a party or wha Ww 
tal hed tice. i t 
don't see any escape from it I 
be een t principle otf 1 
in ) rinci hei 
) » t 
t is to ] tax 
{ Lh | » 4 : i 
i thr thie 
ssed in platfo | ‘ I 
i t] is ] ‘ 
es | from it nd i 
should unquestionably \ ite the | 
party, as well as a spe platt 





Referring again to legislation ena 





of Congress, namely, the bill that thorized ( 
of the United States to construct 1d o ‘ l 
Territory of Alaska and appropriating 
$35,000,000 was, to my ind, I ‘ 
established Democratic doctri and prec 
indorsed by the Presid d iJ 
ciates, I could not support it. Certa \ 
Democratic Party in the past | di 
committed the party, or myself as a ro 
the legislation now pending. 

Party policy can o ed in » W l 
is by a direct declarati f pr es in t 
If it is a matter of State inter and co 
platform, and if of national importance, then in t 
platform. 

As the representative of the people of the seventh « 
sional district of North Carolina, and in my re 


wn) ] ? ’ s 
declarat 


capacity, even in the absence of a platform 
they, my constituents, by a 
touching any proposed legi 
bound to carry out their 


of the United States. 


inform me of theit 
} 


LS 
slation 
wishes or resign my sea 


AS long ago as O 


oO = 
pri tober, 


as I said in the peginning, the newspapers of my State 


lished the fact of my opposition to this bill. Vive m 
very nearly, have elapsed since my position upon this q 
was known to my ¢ It was not di 
of 1914 there or elsewhere. There 
declaration by the party touching the question 


onstituents. scussed 


ha 


I should consider n 


and it is a very 


significant fact that in all these five months I have not received 
a single request from any constituent, either orally or by writ 
ten communication, asking me to support this legislation. 
Some one may say that the action of a part ’ estab 
lishes party principles, but upon serious reflection I 
that no one will so contend, 

Only recently, namely, on the 28th day of January, 1915 
the President delivered to the House of Representative 
message vetoing an act to regulate the immigration of i¢ 


to and the residence of aliens in the 1 
had been passed by a vote of two-tl 
voting in the House of Representatives, and seven 
vote in the United States Senate, and 


language: 


nited States, a b 
he Represent 


tenths 


rds of t 


in doing so 





people ( itr I yt 
humber of Immig b i 
ill the generation I ° 4 
right to do so. I am thei i i 
wa) But I do not believe ive | 
n ne can quote their n fect I 
avowed a policy of re this fur 
the uuntry on it, and beer i to 
tuis ill rest upon the con ive 
Americar eople? 
( tT 


this 
fundan 


If the matter 


_ i 
our shores is a matter of i 
the policy of embarking the G: nme 
untried seas of Goverm t { 
mental importance? IS it not one of such 
importance that before th ep is ( 


given an opportunity to assel 


under consideration rest upe ee us l 
and desire of the American people? If 
fostered by the desire of the constit I 
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constituency has signally failed to assert its wish. Has any 


political party in this country, other than the Socialist Party, 


ever avowed a policy of Government ownership? I respectfully | 


submit that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. It 
because T doubt that it is the desire or the wish of aly con- 
iderable number of people among my constituency or within the 


Democratic Party to embark upon this doubtful and losing en- | 


terprise that I make bold to dissent from it. 
If in the usual way the Democratic Party expresses as its 


mind and desire that we embark upon the practically’ untried | 


and unknown sea of Government ownership and operation, re- 
versing the policy of all the generations of Americans that have 
gone before them, it is their right to do so. I am, so far as the 
constituency that I represent is concerned, their servant and 
lave no license to stand in their way. I am willing to abide 
by their verdict, but not until it has been rendered. 


One other phase of this subject, and I am done. The dis- | 


turbances of commerce and trade brought on by the terrific war 
precipitated in Europe on the 1st of last August has so deranged 
the revenues of our Government that it became necessary at the 
last session of Congress to levy a special tax upon the people in 


order that a hundred million dollars might be raised in taxes to | 
supplement the loss occasioned by the falling off of imports. | 


The Government, by embarking upon this enterprise of Govern- 


ment ownership and operation, in the construction of the | 


Alaskan railroad, and in the purchase and operation of ships 
provided for in this bill, is placing a tax burden upon the Amer- 
ican people in the aggregate of $75,000,000. Other men may 
feel free to assume the responsibility of imposing special taxes, 
onerous tax burdens, for purposes like this, for which the people 
have not declared themselves; but, as for me, I prefer to await 
the verdict of the people. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BURTON L. FRENCH, 
OF IDAHO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 18, 1915. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave that has been 
granted to me I am placing in the Recorp remarks made by 
myself before the Committee on Election of the President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress upon H. R. 9393, 
“A bill to protect the rights of women citizens of the United 
States to register and vote for Senators of the United States 
und Members of the House of Representatives.” 

That my remarks may be better understood, I shall insert 
here a copy of the bill itself: 

Be it enacted, etc., That women who are citizens of the United States 
and possess such qualifications of age, residence, property, or education 

may be required of men to make them legal voters in the several 
States shall be eligible to register and vote in all States of the Union 
t all elections for Senators of the United States and for Members of 
the Hlouse of Representatives, 

lL can not claim originality in the preparation of this measure, 
for a bill involving the same principle is now pending in the 
Senate, introduced by the Senator from Colorado, Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH, and at numerous times bills involving the same _ prin- 
ciples as applied to the election of the Members of the House 
of Representatives have been presented. 

I offered the bill at the request of the United States Federal 
Suffrage Association, an organization made up of men and 


women from all parts of the United States, among whom are | 


found many distinguished lawyers, which oragnization for more 
than 20 years has urged upon Congress that the grant to Con- 
wress by the Constitution of the control of the manner of elect- 


ing the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives | 
broad enough to authorize Congress to grant by legislation | 


to the women of the United States the right of suffrage as re- 


spects the election of Senators and Members of the House. My | 
remarks before the committee were made on March 24, 1914, | 


nnd are as follows: 
Mr. Frencu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as I understand it the committee at this time desires to hear 


some statemc.it with regard to the constitutional features of | 


the bill and not so much with regard to the general question 


of the advisability of extending the franchise to women through- | 


out the United States. The bill itself is very similar to one 
introduced by myself in the last Congress, and at the time the 


| 


| hearings were held upon it I spoke somewhat with regard to 
the operation of woman’s suffrage in the State that I represey; 
and in other committee meetings I have spoken with regard to 
the advisability of extending woman's suffrage from the broad 
standpoint and not from the technical constitutional standpoint 
of this particular bill. That being the case, I want at this t 

to call attention to a few features of the Constitution and to 4 
few decisions that it seems to me have a bearing upon this par- 
ticular measure. Mr, Chairman, whether or not this bill is co: 
stitutional must be determined by the express or implied powers 
and limitations placed upon the Congress of the United Stites 
and upon the States themselves by the Constitution. There 
no line in that great instrument that says that women of tly 
States shall not have the right of suffrage; there is none tijat 
Says they shall have that right; there is none that says that 
| men shall have the right of suffrage, and there is none that 
| says that men shall not have that right. It is important jn 
| considering this question to outline what the Constitution really 
does say on this question. Section 2 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution provides: 


“The House of Representatives shall be composed of members ch: 
every second year by the people of the several States, 


Is 


n 


' 
| “It further says in section 2, Article I, that— 
| “The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

“The Constitution further says in section 4 of the same ar- 
ticle that— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 

and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 

| thereof. 


“ Further, it says: 

“But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 

“ Beyond that is the general power conferred upon each Con- 
gress to be the judge of the qualifications and elections of its 
own Members. These, gentlemen, are the essential parts of the 
Constitution upon which you must base your decision as to the 
validity of the proposed measure. The Constitution declares, 
first, that Members of Congress shall be chosen by the peo) 
second, that the electors in each State shall have the quiliti 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature; third, that Congress may determine by 
the manner of their election; and, fourth, that each House is 
made the judge of the qualifications and election of its Members 

““ Now, let us turn to the first guaranty, that ‘Members of 
Congress shall be chosen by the people.” The important }. 
to be determined here is who are the people. If women ar 
included as a part of the people, then manifestly we need ¢ 
further. Who, then, are the people? At the time of the 
tion of the Constitution slaves were not included, apparently. as 
“a part of the people and Indians who were not taxed wer t 
included, apparently. With regard to slaves, the Dred & 
decision clearly points that out. In section 2, Article I, 0! 
Constitution, it is provided that the representatives and dil’ 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States upon 
basis of the number of free persons, excluding Indians 

| are not taxed and three-fifths of all other persons—thiat is, 
slaves. More than that, Congress immediately, from the bez! 
ning, in the enactment of naturalization laws, recognized w: 
of the white race as a part of the people. Congress fro! 
very beginning recognized women as a part of the peopl 
as citizens. 

“The United States guarantees to citizens of one Stit 
right to bring suit against citizens of another State, al 
courts have uniformly held that that same guaranty per’: 
women just as much as it pertains to men. Who, then, we! 
cluded? Why, men were included and women were il 

| and men were included no more than women. Both fre 
and free women were people within the meaning of the | 

| stitution when it was framed. Both were citizens. Th 

| teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United Stat 

| clared that 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and : 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States. 
| “That amendment did not seek to modify the status of 

Women are already citizens. That amendment applies, a1 
intended to apply, to negroes, although it is broad eno! 
| include not only negroes but people of the yellow or 
| races, people of the white race, and men and women 
| races. The fact is that it was not necessary to pass the 4 
ment so far as the white race was concerned. Both me 
women of that race were citizens, and both were people \ 
the meaning of the Constitution. (See Dred Seott decision 
| “In the well-known case of Minor v. Happersett (21 
| lace), this very question was considered. In 1874 Mrs. V1! 
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Minor, 
d the privilege. 
ate and finally, on appeal, carried the question to the 


junities as a 


course 
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a citizen of Missouri, attempted to vote, but was 
She brought an action in the courts of 


. Court of the United States. In that case the Supreme 


after discoursing on how the Congress has recognized 
as citizens, says: 


r proof of like character might be found, but certainly more 
e necessary to establish the fact that sex has never been made 
the elements of citizenship in the United States. In this re- 
n have never had an advantage over women. The same laws 


did not affect the 
In this particular, 
Minor do not depend upon the amendment. 


apply to both. The fourteenth amendment 
p of women any more than it did of men. 
the rights of Mrs. 


lways been a citizen from her birth and entitled to all the 
and immunities of citizenship. The amendment prohibited 
of which she is a citizen from abridging any of her privileges 


citizen of the United States; but it did not confer 
That she had before its adoption, 


of the 


ym her. 


the members committee know that the 


decided that the contention of Mrs. Minor could not be 
ued, but it was not because of the fact of anything within 
mstitution, and it was not upon her raising her claim to 


ler any law enacted by Congress similar to this granting 
1 generally the right to vote. The proponents of this 
that the authorization was in the Constitution at 
e if Congress had seen fit to enact a law, but Congress 
done so, and it was in the absence of a statute upon 
ject that the court made that decision. 

CIIAIRMAN. Did the court base its decision 


urge 


upon that 
rencu. No, sir: the court did not go into that particu- 
stion. The court, as I recall it, let its decision turn 
pecially on what it contended was the fact that suffrage 
necessarily a component part of citizenship. 
CHAIRMAN. That is what I thought. 
l’rencuo. However, there are decisions that 
and that suggest a different view. 

ibmit that one of the basic elements of political condi- 
any country such as ours is the right to have a part in 
rnment of that country, or, in other words, the right of 


are counter 


then, do we have? First, that all persons born or 
ed in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction 
fens, 
nd. That sex is not an element of citizenship. 
lows, then, that without the necessity of any further 


tutional amendment the pending measure is constitutional, 


vithin the Constitution itself there may be some limita- 
nm the Congress. 


ve already called attention to the chief provisions upon | 


those rely who insist that this measure is not constitu- 


hey insist that since the States may fix the qualifica- 
f electors for the most numerous branch of the State 
res, these qualifications become at once the qualifica- 
those who may vote for Members of Congress. This 
true if there were not another limitation placed upon 
s in the form of a power conferred upon the Congress. 
tation, in part, lies in the words, ‘The Congress may 
ine, by law, make or alter’ the regulations of States 
he ‘manner of holding elections for Senators and 
iiatives.” Gentlemen of the committee, when that par- 
\use was considered in the course of framing the Con- 
in the Constitutional Convention, the first draft of it 
ve the Congress the power to ‘make’ the laws. After 
een referred to the committee for final revision, the 
e seemed to be controlled by the idea that that power 
broad enough as conferred upon Congress and feared 
er the States had themselves passed laws Congress 
be permitted to modify or amend those laws. I 
contention or fear was not sound. Nevertheless, in 
dance of caution which was in their minds, the com- 
‘wrote the clause and inserted in it the privilege of 
<’ the regulations of the States touching the manner 
g the elections of Senators and Representatives. 
CHAIRMAN. What does the word ‘manner’ there mean? 
I'kencH. I will come to that. I would say right now 
in that word there is wrapped up all there is in- 
this particular question. The question involved is 


hat has been passed upon fully by the Supreme Court. 
ately, under this provision of the Constitution the 
Congress has not enacted much legislation that has 
ises to the Supreme Court that would to a very 


us extent outline or define more particularly the mean- 
he framers of the Constitution. I think the very first 
“ongress that was passed under this clause of the Con- 
1842, when it was provided that Members of 
should be elected from districts and not from the 


wus in 
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States themselves in Another important law wu! 


mass, 


provision of the Constitution was passed in 1872, when 
time was fixed for the election of Members of Congress. Otlv 
important acts of Congress under this provision probably 
clude the one that the chairman of this 1 ittee report 
within a recent Congress providing for the pu tion of « 
tions in the United States so far as tl ‘ 

Members of Congress. 

“Aside from those laws, my judgment is that the only oft 
important laws ever passed by Congress und 
clause of the Constitution were laws that were passe | 
and following the Civil War and that had to do with 
of persons who participated in the Civil War in o 
the Union. It must also be said that all of those 
were passed by the Congress, as urged in the forum of 
opinion throughout the country and as urged before 


preme Court by counsel, undoubtedly were modified by 
upon the part of people in the North and by 
the part of just as earnest people in the South. Ife 
question, however, that need not involve that 
true that in part there is involved the same authority 1 








gress relied upon when it enacted the leg tion that 

sidered then, but it is a question that need not volve 
North or the South, but we may, all untramm d by | ‘ 

on account of former positions, nsider candidly th 

tionality of this measure. What, then, the meaning of th 
language of the Constitution? How broad the language and 
what is meant by it? The relative power of the Gover 

and the States has been the subject much msider 

It was a subject of discussion when juestion of ratif 
the Constitution was debated in the itions of the ( 
States convened for the consideration of the question 

‘IT think, from an examination of the Cebates that « “] 
in the different conventions of the States convened f 
purpose of ratifving the Constitution, that in nearly every 
of them that particular paragraph was debated m« earnestly 
the paragraph that gave to Congress the power to make or alt 
etc. I have examined the opinions of the prominent men who 
were instrumental in urging the ratification of the Constitut 
with that particular amendment included in it, and there is no 
doubt that there was jealousy upon the part of the States of 
the power of the Federal Government But, on the other hand 
there is no doubt that among profound thinkers there was a 
strong feeling that the Government itself ought to be git 
power to control the general manner of conducting electi 
this country. That question was debated in the Virginia 
vention. In that convention James Madison, who was one of 
the framers of the Constitution, declared that the manner of 
holding elections was properly reserved to the Federal G 
ment. He said: 

‘Should the people of any t: I d ! 
right of suffrage, it was judged proper it should be remedied | t 
Federal Government It was found to » fix 1 tir 
place, and manner of election of Repre ie | 
It was found necessary to ieave the re eSé 
place, to the State governments, 2s being a wit 
situation of the people, subject to the General ¢ i 

} ment, in order to enable it to produce t i 
dissolution And considerir the State governr l ( 
Government as distinet bodies, ng in different id t 
capacities for the people, it was thought that the particular 1 
should be submitted to the form thi: i t he State I 
eral regulations to the latt 

“That is, to the General Government For furthe 
eration of this feature, I ttention in this conne 1 to 
Elliott’s Debates, pages 366 and 367. 

“Now, that is what Madison thought. He declared 1 
should the people of any State by any means be ‘ de} ed of 
the right of suffrage’ it was judged prope ha 
‘remedied by the Federal Government’; and he pr | 
the place where this power to remedy was lodged in the C 
tution. He pointed it out as the paragraph confer pon 
Congress the power to regulate the manner of electing Sena 
tors and Representatives. He was quite y that 1 
regulations, ‘ particular regulations,’ to use S 4 { 0 
should be left to the States. This might include age; it might 
include property qualifications; it might i le length of resi 
dence in a voting precinct; and i ght include a multitude of 
minor matters that the States though rtant But he 
thought that the general regulatious should be left to the Fed 
eral Government. He thought th if the ople of any St 
by any means were to be deprived the right of suffrage 
was judged proper it should be 1 lied by Feder G 
ernment. This he included und the | ( il ré 
tions.’ 

‘Suppose a State were to pass a law d g 
ally to the citizens of the State 
election of Members of Congress a ‘ ' 1, Say 











































































































universities, and members of the ministry. Would it not be 


under this clause of the Constitution that the citizens of our 

uintry would rely in seeking relief, in connection with that 
other clause in section 2 of Article I, which declares that the 
[louse of Representatives shall be chosen by the people? Or, 
rather, would it not have been so prior to the adoption of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments? The fact is that the sug- 
vestion or illustration I have made is not an unreasonable one. 
(io, if you please, to Japan, a country that has a splendid Goy- 


ernment and that recognizes suffrage in a very extensive man- 
but at the same time provides that in the 
nembers who are the representatives of learned bodies, 
universities, The Japanese people believe that these people 


shall 


ete, 


have superior qualifications for the administration of govern- 
mental affairs 

Now, suppose, I say, that in one of the States of the Union 
this idea should so impress itself upon the people of the State 


the legislative body that in that State they should limit 
suffrage as it pertains to the election of the legislature and so 


to the election of Members of Congress—that is, to the Senate 
and the House—to lawyers and to professors in universities 
and to the ministry. Under what clause of the Constitution 
would the people of that State ask that their rights be pro- 
tected? We do not have a parallel to that in the actual expe- 


rience of this country, but I submit that it is within the reason- 
able bounds of pessibiliy that it might occur, and I submit, 
further, that it was to prevent just such an occurrence as that 
that Madison and the other framers of the Constitution felt 
that the Federal Government should be clothed with the gen- 
eral power of regulating the manner of holding elections. 

‘But the court has said in the case of Minor v. Happersett, 
heretofore referred to, that the fourteenth amendment did not 
affect the citizenship of women any more than it did the citizen- 
ship of men. So would it not be possible for the citizens of our 
country to claim their rights through the constitutional guar- 
nntee alone that Members of the House of Representatives shall 
be chosen by the people? And would the Congress not 
the authority of Article I, section 4, conferring upon it power 


e 


to determine the manner of holding elections, to say that the 
rights of the people shall be protected? If so, would that be 
currying the definition of the word ‘manner’ further than is 
proposed in the pending bill? Absolutely not. 

‘I do not rely upon my own reasoning. A few cases have 


been considered by the Supreme Court of the United States that 


involve in some degree the question of the extent to which the 
Congress may go in determining the meaning of the word 
‘inanner’ and the inherent right that exists in the Federal 


Government to deal broadly with the question of suffrage as 
it concerns those who may participate in the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress. Likewise the itself in election 
causes has given some attention to this matter and in the passage 
of bills bearing upon the rights of people within the United 
States touching suffrage 


Congress 


‘In the case entitled ‘Ex parte Yarbrough’ (110 U. S., 651) 
there is much in the opinion of the court that is highly inter- 
esting. In that ease Yarbrough and certain associates were 


charged in the indictment with conspiracy to intimidate a negro 


in the exercise of his right to vote for a Member of Congress, 
and in the execution of their conspiracy they wounded and 
otherwise maltreated him. 

“It is true that this case arose out of the amendment to the 


| 


| of the State for the description of the class. 


Parliament there | 


| 
| 


mbers of certain professions, such as lawyers, professors in | 


invoke | 
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Constitution conferring suffrage upon the negro race, but much | 


that was said by the court is pertinent to this question. In that 
ease counsel had insisted upon express authority in the Consti 
tution, and the court restated the contention and then an- 
swered it: 

* Because there is no express power to provide for preventing violence 
exercised on the voter as a means of controlling his vote, no such law 
can be enacted It destroys at one blow, in construing the Constitu n 
of the United States, the doctrine universally applied to all instruments | 
of writing, that what is implied is as much a part of the instrument as 
what is expressed. This principle, in its application to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, more than to almost any other writing, is a 
necessity, by reason of the inherent inability to put into words all 
derivative powers—a difficulty which the instrument itself recognizes 
by conferring on Congress the authority to pass all laws necessary and 
proper to carry into execution the powers expressly granted and all 
other powers vested in the Government or any branch of it by the Con- 
titution (Art. I, see. 8, clause 18.) 

“We know of no express authority to pass laws to punish theft or 
burglary of the Treasury of the United States. Is there, therefore, no 
power in the Congress to protect the Treasury by punfShing such theft 
and burglary? 

“Further on in the decision the court said: 

‘It is not true, therefore, that electors for Members of Congress owe 
their right to vote to the State law in any sense which makes the exer- 


cise of the right to depend exclusively on the law of the State. 
‘Counsel for petitioners, seizing upon the expression found in the 


opinion of the court in the case of Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall., 162), 















that ‘the Constitution of the United States does not confer the right 
suffrage upon anyone,’ without reference to the connection in whic! 
is used, insists that the voters in this case do not owe their right 
vote in any sense to that instrument. 
‘But the court was combating the argument that this right was 
ferred on all citizens, and therefore upon women as well as men. 
‘“‘In opposition to that idea it was said that the Constitution adopts 


e 


) 


| as the qualification for voters for Members of Congress that which 


vails in the State where the voting is to be done; therefore, said 
opinion, the right is not definitely conferred on any person or class 
persons by the Constitution alone, because you have to look to the 
But the court did ; 
intend to say that when the class or the person is thus ascertained 
right to vote for a Member of Congress was not fundamentally }; 
upon the Constitution, which created the office of Member of Con 
and declared it should be elective, and pointed to the means of 
taining who should be electors. 


“Again, in that opinion the court said, in reference to the 
right conferred upor the negro by the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution: 


“This new constitutional right was mainly designed for citize: 
African descent. The principle, however, that the protection o 
exercise of this right is within the power of Congress is as necessa: 
the right of other citizens to vote as to the colored citizen, and to 
right to vote in general as to the right to be protected against 
crimination, 

“The exercise 
Constitution and 
ments whenever 

“And again: 

* But it is a waste of time to seek for specific sources of the pow 
pass these laws. Chancellor Kent, in the opening words of that 
of his Commentaries which treats of the Government and constitut ! 
jurisprudence of the United States, says: 

“*The Government of the United States was created by the free e 
and joint will of the people of America for their common defen 1 
gencral welfare Its powers apply to those great interests which , 
to this country in its national capacity, and which depend for thei 
tection on the consolidation of the Union. It is clothed with th: 
cipal attributes of political sovereignty, and it is justly deemed 
guardian of our best rights, the source of our highest civil and p 


of the right in both instances is guaranteed by 
should be kept free and pure by congressional ¢ 
that is necessary. 


duties, and the sure means of national greatness.” (1 Kent's | 
201, 

“It is essential to the suecessful working of this Government 
the great organisms of its executive and legislative branches sho 


the free choice of the people as that the original form of it should 
In absolute governments, where the monarch is the source of all | 
it is still held to be important that the exercise of that power s 
free from the influence of extraneous violence and internal corrupt 

“In a republican government, like ours, where political power 
posed in representatives of the entire body of the people, chosen at 
intervals by popular elections, the temptations to control these el 
hy violence and by corruption is a constant source of danger. 

‘Such has been the history of all republics, and, though ou 
been comparatively free from both of these evils in the past, no 
his country can shut his eyes to the fear of future danger from 
sources, 

“If the recurrence of such acts as these prisoners stand convi 
are too common in one quarter of the country, and give omen of d 
from lawless violence, the free use of money in elections, arisir 
the vast:growth of recent wealth in other quarters, presents equal 
for anxiety. 

“If the Government of the United States had within its co 
tional domain no authority to provide against these evils, if t! 
sources of power may be poisoned by corruption or controlled 
lence and outrage, without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the « 
in danger, and its best powers, its highest purposes, the hopes w 
inspires, and the love which enshrines it are at the mercy of t! 
binations of those who respect no right but brute force on the on 


| and unprincipled corruptionists on the other. 


Bearing upon the power of Congress to enact legis 
that has to do with the exercise of the right of suffrage a1 
right of citizens to be protected, I call the committee's 

tion to the case of Ex parte Clarke (100 U. S., 108) and t e 
case of Wiley v. Sinkler (179 U. S., 62). In the latter case the 
court said: 

“'The right to vote for Members of the Congress of the United + 
not derived merely from the constitution and laws of the & 
which they are chosen, but has its foundation in the Constitutior 
United States. 

*T also call the committee’s attention to Ex parte Siebold 
U. S., 383), in which the court, in discussing this genera] 
tion, gave expression to its view of the power of Congress 
following language: 

“So in the case of laws for regulating the elections of Rey 
tives to Congress. The State may make regulations on the 
Congress may make regulations on the same subject or may alte: 
to those already made. The paramount character of those m 


is 


“) 


| Congress has the effect to supersede those made by the State, so 


the two are inconsistent, and no further. There is no such cont! 
tween them as to prevent their forming a harmonious system p« 
capable of being administered and carried out as such. 

“And again: 

“If Congress does not interfere, of course, they may be made 
by the State; but if it chooses to interfere, there is nothing 
words to prevent its doing so, either wholly or partially. On t! 
trary, their necessary implication is that it may do either. It 
either make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only 
leaving, as manifest convenience requires, the general organizat 
the polls to the State, there results a necessary cooperation of t! 
Governments in regulating the subject. Sut no repugnance in 
tem of regulations can arise thence, for the power of Congress 0% 
subject is paramount. It may be exercised as and when Congr 
fit to exercise it. When exercised, the action of Congress, so f 
extends and conflicts with the regulations of the States, nec J 
supersedes them. This is implied in the power to ‘ make or alte! 
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the ¢ It deals with | 
( 1 hie s be upon Con | 
l ( ] { ici £ he manuel of | 
I f excerpts fi l 
[ i ect : I ih i 
j t I 1 1 ‘ f ef ito 
i i { . ‘ i ‘ ul pid . 
i ( y i ( Ki I t I 
‘ th, I 
T! lat ef ed in 1 section is so plain that it would 
secm almost i l to enter int rgument or discussion as to its 
i if w n ing those ju quoted mean that the 
I ( th t of elections of M rs of this 
hody i | plete fhe Constitution says that Congress 
may 1 i in regard to the election of Representatives, | 
{ tior thi nferred is in terms ex- | 
| t of indar f ition the framers 
r and ided to the word ‘ make’ the | 
. t is, under the Constitution Congress has power | 
plete control of e tions of its Members and conduct | 
t at t and pl and tl igh h officers and under | 
! ‘ it n t On tt ther hand, Cong may under 
t LUSE e the enti ilation of lection of Representatives 
s it t t partial « of a part of the neces- 
rer s to t State, or it may alter 
tio! and pe and enforce their 
exe T } 
% LZ 7 3 : . o 
“And again: 
‘On the contrary, as already said, we think it r that the clause 
of the Constitution relatin to the regulation of such elections con 
ti h cooperation whenever Congress dee it expedient to 
ere merely to alter or add to existing regulations of the State. 
f the two Governments had an entire equality of jurisdiction there 


j 

might be an intrinsic difficulty in such cooperation, ‘Then the adop- 
tion by the State government of a system of regulations might exclude 
the tion of Congress. By first taking jurisdiction of the subject the 
State would acquire exclusive jurisdiction in virtue of a well-known 


prin e appli le to courts having coordinate jurisdiction over the 
sar matter, But no such equality exists in the present case. The 
power of Congr s we have seen, is paramount, and may be exer 
cised at any time and to any extent which it deems expedient; and 
so far as it is exercised, and no further, the regulations effected super 
sed f the State which are inconsistent therewith. 


On a matter of such importance, however, it will not be amiss to 
li 1 


( f itrolling authorities and to show that the power of Con- 
gress in 1 rd to the election of Representatives is not only para 
mount but that it can be exercised to any degree, from total control 
downward, which Congress may deem wise. In the convention of 
1787, on the 9th of August, Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge moved to 
trike out the words which in the draft then before the convention 


conferred this power upon Congress. The motion was lost, apparently, 
without a division, and, if we may judge from Mr. Madison’s notes, 
had no rious support in the convention. The remarks made, how- 
ever, in opposition to the motion of Mr. Pinckney show clearly the 
view taken of this clause by the framers of the Constitution and the 
paramount character of the power conveyed by it, although in the 
draft then under consideration the clause was much less sweeping 
than it afterwards became in the instrument as adopted. 


‘I want to call attention briefly to some of the objections to 
this bill 

“Mr. Mares. May I ask you a concrete question? 

“Mr. FrRencu. Yes 


“Mr. Marrs. Whether the gist of your argument is that the | 


fourteenth amendment was not necessary to authorize Congress 

to pass a law to the same effect as the fourteenth amendment? 
“Mr. Frencu. Oh, I think not; the fifteenth amendment, not 

the fourteenth 

“Mr. Mares. The race, color, or previous condition of servi 


‘Mr. rencn. The fifteenth amendment, not the fourteenth. 

the fourteenth was necessary, but I think that the fit 

teenth amendment Can very properly be classed as surplusage, 

and that is was passed as an overabundance of assurance to the 
negro race at that particular time. 

“Mr. Mapes. In your opinion, Congress could bave passed a 
law to the same effect and it would have been constitutional? 

‘Mr. Frencu. That is my judgment of it. That is a question 
that is not necessarily original with me; at the same time, it is 
a view of the question that I have concurred in. The constitu- 
tionality of this bill does not necessarily rest upon the four- 
teenth amendment. It rests upon the other provisions of the 
Constitution to which I have referred. 

“It is urged that this bill is not constitutional because of the 
fourteenth amendment granting to slaves the right of citizen- 
ship. The fact is that that is not a parallel case. At the time 
the Constitution was framed slaves were pot permitted to vote 
in any State of the Union, they were not citizens, while on the 
other hand women were citizens of all States and were per- 
mitted to vote in at least one State—I am reminded that it was 
in two States—but at least in the State of New Jersey they were 
permitted to vote until 1807, whereas negroes, who were slaves, 
were not permitted to vote in any State. 





ij aiu a 
| therein of the yearly value of 40 shillings, and been rated and 


‘I want in this connection to insert, in brief, the qui 
f Trage in all the States. 
al Constitution was adopted, all the States 
exception of Rhode Island and Connecticut, had constitut 





tions 
ow These two continued to act under their charters from the ¢ 
Upon an examination of those constitutions we find that in 





citizens per! itted to vot Keach State det ‘rmined fo 
who should have that power. Thus, in New Hampshire, * eve 
inhabitant of each town and parish with town privileges, and 
unincorporated in the State, of 21 years of age and upward, e 
paupers and persons excused from paying taxes at their own 
were its voters. In Massachusetts ‘every male jnhabitant of 
of age and upward, having a freehold estate within the Comm 
of the annual income of £3, or any estate of the valug of £6 
l Island ‘such as are admitted free of the company and 
‘olony. In Connecticut such persons as had ‘ maturity 
quiet and peaceable behavior, a civil conversation, and 40 shill 
hold or £40 personal estate,’ if so certified by the selectmen. 
“In New York ‘every male inhabitant of full « 
personally resided within one of the counties of the State for 6 
immediately preceding the day of election * * * if, d 
time aforesaid, he shall have been a freeholder, possessing ; 
of t val of £20 within the county, or have rented 











who 





iri 
l 
{ 


paid taxes to the State.’ In New Jersey ‘all inhabitants * #* 


|} full age who are worth £50, proclamation money, clear estate 


same, and have resided in the county in which they claim a vot 
months immediately preceding the election.’ In Pennsylvania 
freeman of the age of 21 years, having resided in the State 
next before the election, and within that time paid a State or 
tax which shall have been assessed at least 6 months before 
tion.” In Delaware and Virginia ‘ as exercised by law at pri 
Maryland ‘all freemen above 21 years of age haying a freeh 
acres of land in the county in which they offer to vote and 
therein, and all freemen having property in the State above tl 
of £30 current money, and having resided in the county in whi 
offer to vote 1 whole year next preceding the election.’ In 
Carolina, for senators, ‘all freemen of the age of 21 years w 
been inhabitants of any one county within the State 12 months 
ately preceding the day of election, and possessed of a freehold 
the same county of 50 acres of land for 6 months next befor 
the day of election,’ and for members of the house of comm 
freemen of the age of 21 years who have been inhabitants in 
county within the State 12 months immediately preceding th: 
any election, and shall have paid public taxes.’ 

“In South Carolina ‘every free white man of the age of 2 
being a citizen of the State and having resided therein 2 ye 
vious to the day of election, and who hath a freehold of 50 : 
land, or a town lot of which he hath been legally seized and px 
at least 6 months before such election, or (not having such 
or town lot), hath been a resident within the election district 
he offers to give his vote 6 months before said election, and hat 
a tax the preceding year of 3 shillings sterling toward the sup; 
] ind in Georgia such ‘ citizens and inhabitant 





he Government’; 
State as shall have attained to the age of 21 years, and shall h 
tax for the year next preceding the election, and shall have 
G months within the county,’ (Minor v. Happersett, S88 U,. 


172-173.)” 





The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LADISLAS LAZARO 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In ror House or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915 


On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States N 
lines between the United States and South America and 
United States and the countries of Europe. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, having studied this shippi 
thoroughly from every standpoint, and after having he 
discussed from every angle here to-day, I have come 


| conclusion that it is a good bill, and I shall vote for it 


is an emergency measure to meet a very serious CO! 
brought about by the war in Europe. The situation sh 
plain to any thinking man. We had neglected our n 





Ah 


| marine—so much so that all three of the platforms « . 


contained planks acknowledging this and promising the 
relief. We did not realize how few ships we really have 
the war broke out. From that day until now it has bee! 
cult, and almost impossible at times, to ship the products 
farms, our mines, mills, and factories to the markets 
world. Not only that, but the Shipping Trust soon took 
tage of this condition and raised their ocean rates unt 
are almost prohibitive. For example, we are to-day 
about fifteen times more than we paid before the war to s! 


cotton to foreign ports. So the question comes up, | ; 
great Government of ours to submit to this Shipping Tru 
permit the products of our people to rot at the docks whe! 
is so much demand for them everywhere? I think not. 

Of course, the Republicans being in the minority = 
House, they are trying to make political capital of it and the) 


are conducting one of the worst filibusters in the history ©! 
Congress. They are criticizing us for adhering to our D 















































































platform, which promises the people to enact laws to | 7,500 independent reserves Although ed reserves V 
e the growth of our merchant marine in order to develop | could not, in fact, be used except in violation of w, and if at 
engthen the commercial ties which bind us to other coun- | any time they happened to fall below the legal the bank 
ut they offer nothing as a substitute for this measure. | was legally required to suspend business wu they were 1 
\\ know that their idea of building up a merchant marine | stored, and nothing but the for rance of the Comptroller 
subsidy, taking the money out of the Treasury of the | of the Currency could save the bank from being | ed in tl 
1 States and giving it to a few shipowners. No member hands of a receiver in cGase t] d ( L re \ 
pposition so far has brought forward any substitute bill | restored. 
e this serious situation, which this bill is brought for- I have said that these resery re ke 
» meet. was, however, a certain interdependence u l bv the ad 
dmitted that individual enterprise can not be depended | of a certain portion of the reserves i x 
his time and in this emergency. No one denies the emer- | reserve cities, but this interdepende! Was ( 
r the prohibitive freight rates, and yet they tell us we | danger than of security. 
ugh ships. It stands to reason that if we had enough Furthermore, when the banks had perfo | l 
rates would not be so high. | of discounting notes, the notes discounted remained in 
ive to decide now whether this Government of ours | yaults, buried beyond hope of resurrection un \ 
help relieve this paralysis of our foreign commerce or | if 2 bank were to take these notes out of its its and red 
wl ', by refusing to help, it will permit this paralysis to | count them such an act tended to mak | di 
e until the war is over. In normal times it may be that | condition. 
| solve the problem in some other way, and I am not | In addition, the national-bank curreney issued by tle 
i to say whether I would vote for a measure of this | was chained to Government bonds. When , 
times of world peace; but these are abnormal times, | essary, it was difficult to secure it; when ex] i W 
litions have to be met as we find them. it was slow and cumbersome, often taking eff val 
S say that if we enact this measure into law it would | necessity had passed away. In fact, th ] 
s ernational complications. We have international com- | often increased when they should ha dee! ed. | 
now, and I do not believe that anyone would imagine | yersely, decreased when they should have inereased 
ent that President Wilson would use the power given | It was certainly a strange anomaly to link t 
is act to bring about war, when we know that he is | tional currency, supp sedly responsive to the needs of ex] 
day and night to prevent war. ling business, with Government bonds representing 1 
ergency measure is taking no privilege or opportunity | other necessities of the past. Yet this is what the fo 
ite enterprise. Its sole aim and purpose is to provide | tem did: the extension of the trade and commerce of the twe 
’ ry with shipping absolutely needed to carry on its com- | eth century was indissolubly linked with the evidences of the 
| the other nations of the world at a moment when the | destruction of trade and commerce of the nineteenth 
ps is causing congestion of our commerce and causing | While there may have been some justification for t] st 
ition charges to go up until they are almost pro-| alliance in the nineteenth century, there is surely none in t 
In his Indianapolis speech, on January 8, President | twentieth century, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
oke as follows on this subject: | method provided in the Federal reserve act for retiri 
now, gentlemen, that the ocean freight rates have gone up} national-bank currency and substituting the new Fede 1 
sf Ices ’ Ss iT p i y igure? ( i p> | . , : , . ; ; j 
"Ct ited Steam taaee ake tates Goal one sass see iis —<s meres aon prove efficacious. : : ' } 
se things that are absolutely necessary to the world as well | fhe old banking system rested, in effect ni ‘ 
lves—can not get any profit out of the great prices that they | The bank had to have liquid assets, { wis ft] 
Fy, for, these, things on. the other side of the sen because | only liquid asset. How liquid such assets were \ am 
‘midst of this the Democrats propose a temporary measure | the panic of 1907, and again in 1914, whi the ¢ f tl 
a re fe <n il adil i at i sila: a stock exchanges took from such loans the only of 
‘soods, and just at the present moment. there 1s no other | Hquidity they had. | - 
tting them than through the instrumentality that is sug- he dependence of our banking system upon assets which 
the shipping bill ; and I hear it is said in Washington on all | were liquid only when liquidity was not needed, and which wet 
ike the passage of that bill iapossibie.  w* mean f© talk | unsalable at times when liquid assets were needed, has resulted 
ae ; ; : Sor | in a banking system which financial experts pronounce as o! 
s he said in his address, the Republicans in the United | o¢ the worst in the world and utterly unsuited to the fina 
Stites Senate are trying to talk it to death. It seems to me | yeeds of the United States. ; 
duty here now is to uphold his hands in this great | he United States is entitled to the best banking system in 
( “ency, brought about by this horrible war, and give relief | the world, and I believe the Federal reserve system just estab 
t ple of this country by enacting this measure into law | jished will fully meet its needs. 
ug an end to this Shipping Trust, which now has such The extraordinary events just prior to the opening of the 
) on the throat of our commerce. Federal reserve banks are familiar to all. The steady rta 
sats aeciatieiin ciate in tion of our gold, the unprecedentedly high rates for foreis 
Abstract of Speech by Charles S. Hamlin, Governor of the ea eee bar aaa oe Pes 
Federal Reserve Board, Before the Chicago Real Estate international commercial transactions, the piling up of reserves 
Board, Chieago, February 13, 1915. by many banks throughout the country at a time when they 
should have drawn upon them, and, finally, the hoarding of gold 
had as = by both banks and individuals, culminated in a condition prob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ably the most ominous in the history of our country. 
OF How our new banking system was able to meet this dangerou 
; ? situation, and how successfully we emerged from i tu 
II () N ‘ J é T il () M A Ss i K i L, I N 4 an epoch in the financial history of the world \ t | 
OF ALABAMA. of the situation will reveal some of the difficulties and 
done to overcome them. 
In toe House or Representatives, During the calendar year 1914 there was ¢ rted fre le 
2 . - United States gold to the amount of over 1 ! lred 
Priday, February 19, 1915. twenty-two millions; during the same period there \ 
NEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me | ported over fifty-seven millions, the net ex , 
| My remarks in the Recorp, I inelude an abstract of | about one hundred and sixty-five m s. For the nl 
livered by Charles S. Hamlin, governor of the Federal | the production of gold in the United States ul OX 
Board, before the Chicago Real Estate Board, Chicago, mately, to ninety-two millions Phe f f id 1] 
15, 1915, as follows: | the Treasury, the banks, and in circulation on J ry 1, 1914 
- Federal reserve banks, under the new banking system, | was estimated to be, approximately, one thousand eu i 
1 on November 16, 1914. Although barely 10 weeks | and four millions, while on January 1, 1915, it w ed 
ed since their opening, much has been accomplished in | be about one thousand eight hundred and fifteen 
of placing the operation of our banking system on a | crease of eighty-nine millions. 
1 foundation. | When it is considered that the United States ‘ 
better understand what the new system is if we con- | export one hundred and sixty-five millions of gold in t 
‘onditions which existed under the old system, under | dar year and yet reduce its total gold by only eighty-nine 
‘re were approximately 7,500 independent banks and ! lions, a decrease of only 4.6 per cent, some idea of the strength 
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ted 
onveyed 
Certain u 


States in gold holdings and gold production will 
1usual relief measures were also undertaken and 
, omplished, which, in connection with the opera- 
of the Federal reserve system, turned the tide and brought 


success 


“iy af 


it confidence in place of fear, and financial stability in place 
oO Insound monetary conditions 
these measures was the deposit by Secretary of 


1 lreasury of crop-moving funds of about $37,000,000 in banks 
fferent parts of the country, all of which S promptly re- 


Wi 





j 
tt d, together with over $267,000 in interest. In addition, 
t] s tury of the T'reasury issued and shipped to various 
ly bout $380,000,000 of Aldrich-Vreeland emergency cur- 
r of which all but about sixty-seven millions has already 
| i ‘ “1. This latter measure of relief was made pos- 
sib y the Federal reserve act, which amended the so-called 
Ala Vreeland Act by lowering the tax imposed upon the 
li nd inerea the limit of issue. The redemption of 
these notes was also facilitated by the Federal reserve notes. 
These measures gave much relief to the situation, but much 
v ‘ft to be done to place our finances on an absolutely sound 
I 
ireful investigation into the international indebtedness of 
our people abroad showed that our current indebtedness was | 
$500,000,000, all payable in gold. To take care of this | 


pending the revival of our export trade, a gold fund 
of over $100,000,000 was subscribed by the banks, national and 





State, in the reserve cities. This fund quickly demonstrated 
tl sire and ability of our people to pay all their foreign 
obligations, properly payable in gold, in that metal, and this, 
too, in face of the fact that a large indebtedness owed us from 
abroad could not be liquidated because of the moratoria in 
England and other foreign countries. 

\s the result of the opening of the Federal reserve system 
nd of these relief measures confidence quickly took the place 
of uncertainty, and little gold had to be shipped out of the 
country. In a comparatively short space of time our increas- 
ing exports took the place of gold, which otherwise must have 
been shipped. Toreign exchange fell to the importing point, and 
our country became a creditor instead of a debtor on current 
commercial exchanges. 


In order to relieve the situation in the South a cotton fund 


of $135,000,000 was subscribed, so that the agriculturists who 
were producing cotton were enabled to make long-time loans 
based on cotton security. As was the case with the gold fund, 
but little of this fund was used, but the fact that it existed 
was a powerful incentive to a restoration of confidence, and it 


omplished its work successfully. 





Che establishment of the Federal reserve system has been, 
as I have said, a potent cause in our financial recovery, and it 
is well to point out upon what theory the system is based and 
what it has already accomplished. 

In the first place, it established lower reserve requirements, 
thus releasing an enormous amount of cash as a basis for 
future credit operations. It mobilized a material proportion 
of the reserves of the banks in the Federal reserve banks, thus 

hing a fund from which banks could be assisted in redis 
counting commercial paper. Thus commercial paper, which 
previously had to be held in the vaults of the bank until ma 
turity, can now be used as a basis for rediscounts at Federal 
reserve banks, and this paper has now become a liquid asset, 
! more liquid than the call loan on the stock exchange. 

\ ic note issue was also provided for, secured by a 40 
pe id reserve and by commercial paper up to the face 
value of the notes issued. Thus we have at hand a really 
elas Cl ney, rising and falling in response to the needs 
of ture, commerce, and industry. Acceptances in the im- 
port and export trade are also permitted to be discounted by 
Fede reserve banks, and the member banks for the first time 
were authorized to accept bills drawn upon such transactions. 

| be stated with confiden that under the Federal Re 
s System we shall see no more financial panies. The mem- 
] banks o longer need to keep n dollar in excess of their 
lawt reserves. They ean even check agai and withdraw | 
t] reserves deposited in the Federal reserve banks under 
i s of the Federal Reserve Board, which latter board 
( “1 any l all reserve requirements of the act when 
a md rie ssary 

| ede reserve system the member banks have to 
fur h the capital for the Federal reserve banks and deposit 

1 part of their reserves in said banks. Every dollar 
of t nt is held in trust for agriculture, commerce, and 
i vy of the United States and is forever removed from the 
cal marke In addition, every dollar deposited by the 
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Government with the Federal reserve banks over and 
what is checked against for paying Government debits 
pressed with a similar trust for the same purposes. 

The transfer of capital and reserve deposits was made } 
member banks without the slightest trouble and withoy 
slightest confusion in business. Many feared that these { 
fers could not be accomplished without calling in loans sya 
otherwise injuring legitimate business, but this fear was q 
dispelled when it was found how easily and simply the transfer 
was made. The Federal Reserve Board requested the b: ' 
make these payments, as far as possible, out of their own ) 
and also, as far as possible, in gold, and the banks che 
complied with this request, so that at the present time . ad 
large proportion of the assets of the Federal reserve ban! ( 
sists of gold or gold certificates. St 

Up to the present time very little recourse has been h 
the Federal reserve banks by the member banks, the amo 
discounts and the issue of Federal reserve notes being 
small. There is no necessity, however, at the present ti 
such assistance on the part of the Federal reserve banks, e 
in certain portions of the country, but within a few n 
undoubtedly these banks will be drawn upon to a very large 
tent by the member banks. t 

The fear has been expressed that the Federal reserve } J 
will have difficulty in earning enough money to pay tl ( thi 
penses and the dividends on their capital stock. I belie 
fear to be groundless; but, if it were not groundless, it \ it 
not mean that the Federal reserve system is a failure 
founders of the system established these banks not to ’ 
money, but to serve as helpers of the member banks, and t! 
them to insure to the people of the United States securit 
bility, and reasonable rates for advancements and acc 
tions through discount and open-market operations. 

How far the system has already gone in helping th 
of the United States will be seen from the fact that jus 
to the opening of the reserve banks the rates on co! 
paper in the large financial centers were 6 per cent or « 
very difficult to obtain, while in other parts of the count 
were much higher. At the present time, however, these 
have declined at least 25 per cent and everything points t 
nearly uniform rates of discount over the whole country. 

Much has been said about the true function of the I‘ 
reserye banks. Some claim that they are purely en 
banks, while others seem to feel that they are ordinal 
mercial banks which should at all times compete with thi 
ber banks. Neither of these extremes, however, represe 
real function of the Federal reserve banks. Their duty 
alone to meet emergencies, but, so far as possible, to pr “Er 
emergencies from arising; and while ordinarily they d | 
are not intended to compete with commercial banks, jy Che 
sions may arise where such competition, through the e) s pro 
of their open-market powers, will be necessary for the 
tion of the people of the United States. It is often said t] 





TS 





| Federal reserve banks are bankers’ banks, but this is t 





to the extent. that they deal primarily with the member | s 

Their true function, however, as above stated, is to prot 

int of the people, acting through the banks pri 

whenever necessary acting outside of the banks. . 
The power of fixing the discount rates which has bee! l strug 

in the Federal reserve banks, subject to review and det Tis 

tion of the Federal Reserve Board, is a power which 


‘rests 


exercised for the benefit of the whole people, and the f Ul 
sponsibility for its exercise rests with the Federal - 
soard. 


From time to time complaints are heard as to the 


of the Federal reserve banks. Some bankers claim 
interest on reserve deposits in Federal reset 
which prior to the establishment of the system were 4 
with reserve agents; also that they lose interest on tl 
of the reserve banks furnished by them. A slight 


1 


lose 





| however, will show that these complaints are more 
than real, for the lower reserves established under "\ 
released a very large amount of cash, and this ¢ " 


sustain banking operations which will produce a profit 


| any possible loss of interest on their capital or reserve | 


It should not be forgotten, moreover, that the sto 5 i 
banks are entitled to 6 per cent interest on their inve 
the capital of these banks, and, as I have before stated 
doubt but that this interest will be earned. 
Complaint is also made as to some of the regul: 


| have been issued by the Federal Reserve Board, esp 


relating to discounts of commercial paper. It has been 


stant effort of the Federal Reserve Board to simplify 4 
tions, and new regulations have been issued covering aes 


cial paper which I believe will do away with many, 






















































































objections heretofore raised. The board appreciates that 

stom of merchants must be cautiously changed and should 
subjected to a sudden disarrangement, 

ther important question which is before the board is the 

-sion of State banks into the Federal Reserve System. Com- 

has been made that the State banks once having joined 

tem ean not withdraw. On the other hand, it is pointed 

the system established is a national system, and that 

‘ system could not exist if its integral parts at any time 

( vithdraw at will. 

question of regulations to be enacted on the matter of 

sion of State banks has already given rise to many differ- 

ff opinion. Some of the national banks contend that the 

nks should divest themselves of all powers not given to 

| banks as a condition of entering into the system. On 

er hand, many of the State banks claim that they have 

‘ht to enter the system with all their powers except those 

re expressly cut down by the Federal reserve act itself. 

rhe Federal Reserve Board is fully conscious of the import- 

the task assigned to it, and it is giving careful attention 

he problems which have arisen, with a view to carry out 


the system loyally, not only in form but in spirit. 

I eye that the system will be of the greatest advantage to 
the ple of the United States and will establish the United 
States on a solid foundation, which will in the near future make 
it unter of the world’s financial exchanges. 


Anglo-American Situation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In true Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 19, 1915. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the privilege 
me yesterday to say something about the Anglo-Ameri- 
ations as especially affected by the critical situation of 
Ss upon the sea. 
surprise is indulged over the attitude of the English 
n the manner in which the English public first received 
Pr It is spoken of as the 
" Eng over the unexpected communication. Many 
newspapers were outspoken in their dissent. 
assumed an attitude of hostility in language ap- 
1g an insult: 
, of the great neutral nation which seeks to be the final 
civilization is raised for the first time, not on any question 
morality, but to express impatience at the fact that the 
‘ in the history of the world has interfered with the oppor- 
\merican traders to make money out of the necessities of 


ra} 1 
Blt ea 


‘' 


sident’s note of December 26. 
shock ” 
eli 


En 


Lhe Globe 


ish 


tT 
( 


the English public urged the Government to pursue 
icy aS will in its judgment best aid the allies in their 
regardless of the wishes of the United States. While 
not seem to be the attitude of the Government, it is 
rutinize the rush of events since the publication of 
e. The mild character of the note of the President, 
had no suggestion of hostility to England and which 
deny the right of search for contraband but 
most was merely ‘ 


tion,” 


goods, 


tion strong enough to command it. The note merely 
1 against unnecessary delay and the danger of acting 
re suspicion and of holding all goods that might be 
sea in fear that they might ultimately reach a bel- 


the British preliminary reply was couched in the 
pectful language, it will be noted its tone took a de- 
ss that could leave no doubt of its meaning. 

meantime the episode of the Greenbrier further sug- 
iat the British Government regarded as its rights upon 

Her attitude on the Dacia, in which she may confine 
ies within her international rights as defined by in- 
law, is a further announcement of her intentions 
lo advantage she may have as the mistress of the 
4ie she would not likely go to the extent of such ag- 

4s to offer protest to any pending legislation before 
uerican Government, she would not likely hesitate to 
er position if consulted by proper authorities, even at 


al 





‘come let us reason together over | 
could not be taken as an offense save by the | 
tatesmen or country which believed the sea belonged | 
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‘pense of consistency in her insistence to do herself what | stru 





she now questions our right to do in matters of transfers « 
the sea. Her decree November 4, to take eff the next \ 
placing the North Sea under a state of blockade, together with 
her order to seize and search all vessels ! g 
contraband, such as the Wilhelmina, now in her irts, in 
eates her determination in such matters. Her att le fol 
ing the German order for the Governi t to 1 ‘ssion 
of all foodstuffs to reach German ports to be distributed by ‘ 
German Government, and her treatment of the r Ge} ul 
decree of a blockade of the British Isles, and her use of 
American flag upon the Lusitania, an English n S 
while in the zone of war, all taken together render the s 
tion precarious. 

The final reply of Earl Grey to the Presid s 
yesterday, on the day the German decree was to : 
leaves no doubt as to the purpose of Great Britain to los 
advantage upon the sea. 

England’s attitude on questions of this sort has ever 
somewhat arregant, especially in her relations with the lI ed 
States. This attitude was the direct cause of the War of 1s12 
Fifty years later it dangerously approached another war, wl 
she permitted the building of the Confederate vessels, 1 
Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah, in English 
yards, and allowed them to be equipped by Englishmen, to 
sweep American commerce from the sea. Not because of he! 
enmity toward America, but rather as a part of a program to 


control the seas, she will not mildly give up any advantage 
without protest. 

Even prior to the second War of Independence, when Jeffer 
son endeavored, and finally succeeded in the Tripolitan War, 








through Commodores Morris and Decatur, in driving piracy 
from the seas, at least one statesman of the mother country d¢ 
clared it would be an advantage to English commerce to have 
such vessels afloat. They could not seriously disturb English 
shipping, but they could disastrously harass her competitors 


on the sea. 

It is unfair to recite this fact as an indication of her position 
to-day, save as a mere item in the evolution of Kngland’s 
tion as “ mistress of the sea.’ The blockade of the cotton 
during the war seriously affected some of England’s industries. 
When our Government protested against her 
blockade running, and lly against her 


ports 


assistance in 
) 


especia equipping the 








Confederate States in ships, Lord John Russell made answer 
for his Government, in which he declared that to build a ship 
was the undoubted right of every Englishman. ‘To set sail with 
a party to a foreign country was equally the right of all. To 
ship cannon and munition of war to foreign destinations is 
also a right of Britons. When the ship, and the party, and the 
cannon, and munitions, after leaving British waters, come to 
gether and coalesce into a Confederate cruiser, the British 
Government may feel deceived and flouted, but it can not be 
held responsible for inefficiency. It was upon such an argument 
that the English Government escaped damage for all assistance 
rendered the Confederacy save that for which the Geneva al 
tration allowed in the Alabama claims adjustment five 3 
after the close of the war. 

The story of the steps by which England has come to her } 
tion of primacy on the sea is an interesting re l. The « 
of the sea is an achievement which most na is, ancient and 
modern, have at times dreamed about. When Columbus fo I 
a hew world, that rank belonged to Portugal. In ti it passed 
to Spain. Holland came near to it. In this g t national game 
the two nations which figured most prominently ice 1 
famous revolution of 1688 were France and FE nd Che 
two countries resorted to the test of arms for the Ze | 
first great try out was what we know as the first intercol 
war, commonly known as King William’s War, in 1689-1607 
The last and final test was the fall of Napoleon i ‘ Du 
ing the 126 years from the first to the last test of strength seven 
wars were fought between the contestants, the shor i 5 
in duration and the longest 12. Within this yp d G4 irs 
were spent in actual fighting, 

While the superficial student will defi u differ 
ence over the question of succession, he w ith the 
surface will see in all of these tests of ar a struggle for the 
sea. Three of these wars have special signifi ‘ in this 
light—that of 1739-1748, commonly called King George’s War; 
that of 174 1763, commonly known as the French nd Indian 
War; and that of 1775-1783, the American Re tion. All 
these, and especially the last two, have great signifi e to the 
people of the United States. 

The war of 1754-1763 was the most important step up to that 
time to all concerned. It was the first stone of the building to 
be known as the American democracy. While was largely a 


og] 
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e between two European monarchies, it resulted in mak- 
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ing way for the Anglo-Saxon Republic, built upon a free state, 
free church, and later a free school. It was the abandonment 
of the Jast hope of a French or Latin ecclesiasticism in the New 
World What France lost the future ae States gained. 
France revealed her anticipation of this in her famous dic tum, 
‘We called a new world into existence to redress the balance 
of the old.” Within a dozen years, 1775, the conflict began to 
fulfill this decree. While the War for Independence was not 
between England and France, it signified much to both in their | 


struggle for the sea. While it was the loss to France of her 
most valuable possession in the New World in 17638, she was 
still possessed with a vast territory, yet to be bartered, in 1803, 


to the young Republic, that the great rival might not later claim 
it—the Louisiana country. What France lost to England in 
1763 England lost to the soon to be erected young Republic of 
Amet just 20 years later. 

But while England lost her American holdings, she gained 
her Kast Indian Empire and began her career in the Far East. 
This world contest for the sea included, as readily observed, the 
policy of colonization. When the final test came, and Europe’s 
greatest military genius met his fate at Waterloo, only to be 
consigned to St. Helena, England took command of the sea, 
which by a consistent policy she holds to-day unchallenged. A 


miritime map which shows the world’s trade routes would 
graphically reveal the marvelous genius of the builders of this 
commercial country. The English routes of trade, comprising 
ports, coaling stations, ships—merchant and defensive—fortifi- 
cations, cables, and all that enter into the world of commerce, 
touch every nook and corner of the trading world. A water- 
bound country, she mans her vessels with sailors as to the 
manner born. Her flag floats to every breeze on land and sea. 
While Great Britain is domiciled on a small island west of 
the channel, the British Empire counts within her domain the 


greatest expanse of territory as well as the largest population 
of any country on the globe. Her colonies are found in every 
quarter of the earth and her islands in every sea. Her influence 


in modern progress is felt throughout the world. Her flag not 
only stands for the English language, customs, laws, institu- 
tions, and a specifie civilization, but it is a signal for a national 
honor and dignity that is distinctively British. 

Much more appropriate to-day than when it was first uttered 
by Webster might it be said: 

Ingland’s morning drumbeat is heard ’round the world, and the 
a her martial music, keeping company with the hours, encircle 


To attain this world prominence this country had to know the 
habits and customs of all the peoples with whom she dealt. 
She therefore has grown the most coumopontan people of the 
globe. Her representative is found plying his trade with every 
natio nality known to man. Her lines of commerce touch every 
port, ply every ocean, thread every bay, inlet, and strait, and 
touch every continent, making of the hemispheres but a neigh- 
borhood. 


This intimacy exposes her to misunderstandings, charges of 
bad faith, and the use of strong-arm methods. Often complica- 


tions arise, especially in times of war, over rights of neutrals. 
Too often England’s position of primate on the sea leads her 
to conduct that smacks of arrogance and overlordship. This 
has been the attitude frequently taken with the United States, 
and is distinetly so in the present instance, especially of that 


portion of the English public which lives under the spell of 
or is unduly influenced by a commercial bully or swaggerer. 
Even to question the right of the mistress of the ocean in a 
business peculiarly her own is an insult to some members of the 
nation. 

This is not the first instance. A hasty review will enumerate 
many similar occasions of notes of international import and 
the excitement entirely disproportionate for the importance of 
it The treaty of Paris, which recognized our independence, 
was largely a decision on her part to let us alone by declining 
to have further dealings with us. This decision was doubly 
demonstrated by the shabby treatment accorded our early ac- 
credited ministers at the Court of St. James. John Adams 

ld be a good witness here. It was further expressed by our 
efforts which ended in the Jay treaty of 1796, which subjected 


these Americans responsible for it as trucklers to England. It 
was further displayed by the conduct of the english minister, 
Mr. Merry, who was finally recalled at the request of President 
Jefferson after he had violently offended the President’s sense 
of courtesy. Our insignificance in the eyes of the mother coun- 
try at that time was further published by the enforcement of 
the English order in council, of especial significance to-day, 
and the treatment of the Chesapeake in 1807 which led Jeffer- 
son to issue the famous embargo act, and later Madison to issue 
the noninterecourse act, which together almost destroyed our 


commerce on the sea. During the period England was warring 
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| Monroe doctrine was not now nor 


with France she all but completely closed all American ; gy 
She was persistently pursuing a policy which meant war wit 
The greatest case of violation of American rights grew « 
the English slogan, “Once an Englishman, always an En 
man.” England’s naval policy was built upon the two ela 
the right of search and the right of impressment. The 
permitted the entrance of a belligerent upon any neutral y: 
| to search for English seamen, and the second permitted the 
ing from the vessel, to be impressed into the English Nayy 
persons as were alleged to be English citizens. One \ 5 
rule adopted by the Government declared all persons wlx 
English to be English citizens, subject to impressment, | § 
they had with them papers to prove the contrary. In th 
more than 5,000 American citizens were impressed in 
British Navy. To contest this principle the second war 
dependence was fought. That war revealed America 
sea a rival worthy of England, and while this country . 
pelled the English to make a treaty of peace at Ghent 1) 
ber 24, 1814, yet the American commissioners did not 
a surrender of this principle on the part of England. S|! 
ceeded in an agreement to cease war with no mention 
cause. This remained an open question for nearly 80 ye 
be finally surrendered, after a battle of the diplomats, in 1542 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty. The letter of Mr. Websicr to 
Lord Ashburton, August 8, 1842, is one of the most import in 
our diplomatic history. At least one sentence in this letter has 
become classic: 


English soil, English territory, 
priate sphere of English law. 
nations, and any vessel 
tion of the laws of her 
cases in which that law 


English jurisdiction is tl 
The ocean is the sphere of th 
on the seas is by that law under th 
own nation and may claim immunity, 
allows her to be entered or visited. 

Thus this delicate issue was at last adjusted amicab! 
50 years’ contention. 

Strange as it may seem, although we are closer to England as 
a nation than any other, we have had more estrangements 
serious differences with her than with any other country, indeed 
with all other countries together. It may be explained uj; 
basis that members of the same family are more apt to 4 
and fight than strangers. This is partly explained by tl: 


that England’s trade activity, her most sensitive nerve, to 5 
this Nation at every point of interest which invites conflict d 


partly because members of the same family, speaking t! 
language, observing the same customs and laws, enjoyi 
same institutions, are most apt to know what each is doi! | 
saying, and therefore can most easily be prejudiced one 
the other. 

A good example is furnished by the Monroe doctrine. ‘T! 
is little doubt while this is an American doctrine it w sug 
gested by the English minister, Mr. Canning. It was ht 
best for both America and England. ‘The first serious « 
over it was with England in 1850, which was finally adj: 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Even then England did not 
the agreement for 10 years later. During all the years 
national concern from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850) 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, during which time we v 
to obtain the conceded right to build the interoceani 
England contended against us. Even the treaty of 1901 is 
of serious controversy over its real meaning. In 1887, and “+ 
in 1895, the Monroe doctrine was quoted to induce Engi: 
submit the Venezuela boundary dispute to arbitration. | 
reply of Salisbury in the latter case created the mos 
situation between the two Governments since the epis 
1861, when Mason and Slidell were taken from the 
steamer Trent. In the latter case Lincoln surrendered 
voys on the ground that it was an exercise of the pri 
the right of search against which we fought in 1812. 

England’s answer to America’s request which quo! 
Monroe doctrine as the basis of the request of 1895 deci 
ever had been infer 
law, no matter how brilliant the statesmen who anno! 
nor powerful the nation that backs it. To this answer I) 
Cleveland made answer by asking Congress for aut! 
appoint a cominission to investigate the disputed bound \ 
recommended that the findings of the same be backed 
power and authority of the Nation. The acute situation 
so suddenly over an insignificant boundary line aroused 
opinion in both countries which made it comparatively 
England to reconsider her former position and agree t 
justment, which was reached without further strained 1" 
Now England asks whether we will invoke the same « 
against Germany’s invasion of Canada if she attempts | 

Some of our most serious differences arose out of b 
disputes. A glance at the northern boundary reveals ! sn 
cess in diplomacy. The wording of the treaty of 1783 to 5 
the boundary between what is now Maine and New Bru 


til 
| 







indefinite. 


I 


thwest. then called the Oregon Territory. 
: ; : : 2S | 

inds for their respective claims which were pushed with 

Both the boundary and Oregon disputes were settled 
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It had been a matter of dispute, at times acri- 


Texas produced much bitterness in certain circles of our 


until 1842, when it was finally adjusted peacefully | try. The annexation 


soth countries 


| but only one war, 1812, in addit 
1776, when our Nation 
other in 1861 the ' 
government avoided 
trality as shown throughout the C 
ways would have produced war h 


begun 


over 
The boundary line was fixed at 49 degrees, with Eng- | 
ssession of Vancouver with its wonderful harbor, and 
rights in the Gulf Juan De Fuea, while Oregon 
United States. Here as elsewhere our country did 


the col 


of 


e tion to offer resistance. Our situation allowed 
eciate with England water privileges. The latest | As Lineoln declared to Seward, “O WW 


jispute was that on the Yukon, in Alaska. This dif- 
sumed a serious phase, when finally it was left to a 


ean stand.” 




















en | > de ’ The strain in 1895 and the ease wit! 
n which succeeded in adjusting it in an amicable | indicates that all diplomatic difference 
tisfactory to both nations, . justed when the parties re ly \ » | | 
er source of unpleasant differences with the mother coun- | ‘phis acute dispute was confined lic 
which involves rights on the sea so cautiously guarded | anq@ never became an issue of tf! by ' 
is found in the fishing rights along the borders, espe- Our national peace was brok 1 I 
ng the east Canadian shore and west Alaskan shore. and azain in 1908 with & In t] 
sputes arose over American treaty rights in Canadian | , iam lied int rf soe De area ae 
i English rights in Alaskan waters. The disputed | pone + id ueminanie a E crestor yersreieae gain 
new to diplomacy, which made them acute. They |; 0h 0 eee 8 “a - ; e ae 
| subjects of diplomatic correspondence, interpretations ee al ™ En - eee See —— on Soe 
and purchase titles, special commissions, and inter- : oa : a oo - ne “er aan eootare 
onferences. Happily most of these questions are ee een See Stem ; rl 
justed or in the process of settlement, triumphs of It is but natural that the sensitive question 
nations is commerce Kngland nd by tur 
source of more or less estrangement with the mother | Merecial. Her power lies in her a \ Bipellr-sapas oe 
refers to our relations to the American continental von ol crac es u — oR - ng, AMG i ore 
While this is not strictly maritime, it involves the | ° that right. If she the worksh mn 
ey of England. With Canada on our north, we have the barter r of the world. To e 1 I 
friendly relations, but at times misunderstandings alliances, both offeusive 1 defensive | 
rbed this usual friendship. At the close of the Revo- | ¢XP/tnation of her attitude toy ird | ! 
i783, many of the English sympathizers, the Loyalists, | ©Commng a competitor of no mean a 
ntarily went to Canada or were forced to go there } UPOL her alliance with Japan. 1 eA pn 
nt accorded them in the States in violation of the | for Japan to mix in the present troubl 
783. This item will insure some bitter feeling against | tude toward the old claim of the righ Pen 
Fishing rights as was said at various times pre- | Weme sensitiveness over the prese It eX 
nadian questions of contention. Sympathy between mtention that almost appro ' rT ve 
ples played some part in our relations. of neutrals upon mere suspicion, to eh mth 
Canadian rebellion of 1837, sometimes called the and her insistence upen het nt to f 
r, much sympathy for the revolt was shown in the | Ultimately reach a belliger intially « he | 
Raids from New York were made by defeated | lish “shock” over the note of the Governm 
The steamer Caroline was destroyed on the Ameri- | tion of the President, notw - hac 
y Canadian troops. It was seized, set on fire, and | negotiation for weeks befor [t probably 
» drift over the Falls of Niagara, At least one in- | utterances of the British press ove I ‘ 
izen was arrested in New York, which created the | War when we are urged to dge prot 
r feeling until he was acquitted. Action ou the part | alliance for alleged violation of the rules « 
vernment prevented further disturbance. Economie | light upon the newspaper ind el th t 
‘, purely domestic, had some influence. United States are willing to violate neutr 
t discussions of the tariff issue, which invariably | market for our goods for the sake of profit.  ¢ this be 
tion to the commercial boundary line, not infre- | of fear that England’ ition Indy se el 
roduce a feeling of antagonism. This is especially | the sea? 
statesman on either side of the line who nentioned | It would be « y 
The late Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Canada, was would consult the conduc f O' G 
lvocate of the policy of annexation. On the other | war of other na Ss, Which mes for her, 
are frequent mentions of it by statesmen on this | greatest period of prospe1 rryin of 
line. Naturally such utterances ar ‘ much op- | world rhis been true for decade Lie t 
disturbance of comme! been ] 
tion of reciprocity, which virtually was a one-sided | as the carrier on the sea. She doe test 
o Canada, and which was rejected by the latter, | ping of contraband, but insists upon the righ of 
the fall of the most distinguished Canadi: ler | contraband on the seas is rize fol ( 
hntury, became an occasion of a campaign conducted | commands the ocean. IE to-day volved 
» that it was the first step toward annexation. The | the allies control the sea, which 
f the American House of Representatives was widely | and advantage free from seizures lience i 
roughout Canada in evidence, using an incident in | If the vessels of the Triple A nee 4 
Speaker was employing mere jest. No amount of | so much the m will { f tt 
on could destroy the effect of the quotation. | tress of the sea; so P 
nother incident which led dangerously close | of search. Her periods of ¢ vth 
tween this country and the mother country j rary with the disarr: ef 
ling with Indian affairs in Florida. Ge The history of the growth of de] : tem 
ed two foreign subjects, Arbuthnot and Henee the jealousy 
m at least was an English subject, and h monopoly in time of 
r shi This rather h ri nn - neutrals, including ir 
jects of foreign country might have \ ( gests an explanation of I ‘l f 
It was this incident which Calhoun, then Seere- United States as a builder 
bje investigation, i which led to | In the days preceding the ¢ 
\ h lJ which was never healed | One serious effect of 
s l { rexas aff rs in the fortic Ss | knugland seized upouk, 7 
of agree) t with Mexico to forbid slavery in |! the southern blockade, to | 
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of Texas led to the War with Mexico 

Webster-Ashburton treaty. Many Americans hold that | England did not interfere either at the time or later when we 
Lawrence rightly belonged to the United States. The | were in civil war. France in 1863 took advantage of our sit 

1 boundary line was for years in dispute, and finally it | tion and attempted to establish a French E1 in Mexieo j 
the acute state when in 1844 it became a campaign | spite of the Monroe doctrine This led dangerously near to w 
in “Fifty-four Forty or Fight.” England won in this | with France. 

Note her water advantage in the Northwest. At the We have had about 140 years of nation istic : , 
me we were having serious differences over what is now | that time we have had many se 











































































































Confederate cruisers to sweep the seas, but also to embrace the 
crisis of the Union as an opportunity to clear the seas of an 
American merchant marine, by a policy of subsidies and dis- 
criminating laws which in 50 years have seen her the monopo- 
list of the seas, with small competition from her once great 
rival in the merchant marine. 

Ilence the acrimonious dispatches of a belligerent press; the 
extravagant utterances of irresponsible politicians; the flam- 
boyant attitude of an element of the English public over our 
latest note upon our rights on the sea; the certainty that she 
will test American diplomacy to the limit. Unhappily, the 
Palmerston and Disraeli type is too readily quoted. The Bright 
and Gladstone utterances are not so readable and do not, there- 
fore, reach the public so quickly. The jingo is most interesting 
aud too often is taken as the voice of the people. 

Kngland’s surprise reminds the country of her irritation over 


our demands in 1868. Even Lord Russell, a fairly conservative | 


statesman, resented our claims, and Cockburn, the English mem- 
ber of the Geneva court of arbitration, was so undiplomatic 
that foreign members openly rebuked him. It was difficult for 
the public to understand the attitude of the mother country 
then, after the Alabama, built in English shipyards, coaled in 
Inglish coaling stations, and manned by English seamen, had 
captured 57 American vessels and had destroyed over $6,000,000 
worth of property, for which the court of arbitration allowed 
$15,500,000 damages, including some items of other Confederate- 
built cruisers; and it is difficult for the public not to under- 
tund the agitation of the same country over our deigning to 
call her attention to the interference with our trade under the 
claim of belligerent rights over neutral vessels. It should not 
surprise those acquainted with England’s policy. In the many 
cases of acute differences over rights upon the sea, disputes 
over fishing rights, confusion over boundaries, bad temper over 
the Monroe doctrine, intermeddling in domestic matters as in 
the case of the Indians and slavery in Texas, undiplomatie 
uctivities of Merry under Jefferson and Sackville West under 
Cleveland, wiser council has in every case, save one, prevented 
an open rupture. So it will be during this critical situation, 
when half the world is at war. Our relation with the mother 
country should and will be the most cordial unless disturbed 
by jealousy and bad council. In a peculiar sense we are an 
Ingland transplanted. Edward A. Freeman expressed it in 
the title of one of his best books, * Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain.’ England was greater Greece and America greater 
Britain. 

This country was originally settled by five nationalities—the 
Ienglish, French, Duteh, Swedes, and Spanish. The latter was 
on the Gulf, and did not occupy any of the territory of the 
original thirteen States. The French occupied the region of 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley, but no part of the original 
thirteen States. The English Puritan settled New England, 
while the English Cavalier settled in the Southland; the Dutch 
occupied New York: and the Swedes Delaware. After an exist- 
ence of 17 years, the Swedish colony was conquered by New 
York under the Dutch. Fifty years after the first settlement 
the Dutch colony was conquered by the English. Thus 30 
years before the famous English revolution of 1688S all of the 
hirteen American Colonies had become English either by settle- 
ment or by conquest. Kighty years later France lost her hold 
to England, and the entire country virtually becomes England 
transplanted. ‘This does not mean English in blood, but in lan- 
guage, law, government, and so forth. To-day the mother coun- 
try, with all her English possessions, does not contain much over 
half the population speaking English that are found in this 
country 

The real English nation might well be regarded as located on 
this side of the Atlantic. An English statesman recently de- 
clared that bad it not been for the unwisdom of the government 
of George ILI the capital of the English nation might have been 
in America. True, our population is composed of elements of 


all nations, but they speak the English language, enjoy the 
English common law, live under institutions largely modeled 
after the English, and possess many English ideals, This Nation 
has more in common with England than it has with any other 
country. This may explain the frequent causes of dispute, | 
since we Strive for the same ideals. 

In a little over a century of national growth we have proved 
the right to be consulted. We occupy a continent over which 
‘a read half a hundred empire States. We have a wealth 
that overtops any other nation by one and three-quarters times. 
We have 25 per cent of the world’s wheat, TO per cent of its 

)per cent of its cotton, 40 per cent of its coal, and 42 per 
cent of its pig in We have more mileage of railroads, twice 
over, t1 auy two ntries of Europe. We have two-fifths of | 

banking 1 nirces of the financial world, including our 


‘ intry New York will become, if not already so, the 


| money center of the earth. 
; ernment to which Europe, many believe, niust come 
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We have the happiest people, best fed, best clothed. 


housed, best educated, of all the worla. We have the 
and must lend succor to war-ridden E-rope. 
our own and help to support the world’s needy. Just n 
mission is to induce peace among warring nations. But 
duty does not demand our supinely subjecting ourselves, 
out protest, to needless annoyances from national intermedi) 
While peace can not be commanded by any nation whic} 
mits violation with impunity of the most fundamental rig 
sovereignty, so it can not be advanced by a nation whic 


looks the rights of its citizens, whether on sea or land, at 


or abroad. 


Our mission as a peacemaker depends upon our seeing \ 
vision, unclouded by either prejudice or self-interest, the 


rights of all concerned, and our determination, well unde) 


by all the world, to maintain that position at all hazard 
the sake of Europe as well as America. Our duty here is 


not to play the réle of the bully nor the part of the bant 


We must not carry the chip on our shoulder nor invite 
from the belligerents nor carelessly enter upon a policy 
leads to international complication. Ours is the sphere 
square deal in the larger sense which we believe will b 
sued calmly but with dignity and honor to ourselves :1 
justice to others, remembering ever that nothing is to be 
by vacillation and uncertainty of policy in matters wl. 
line of duty is clearly disclosed. 

The present situation involves all possible questions of 1 
rights upon the seas that might arise. The contention 
part of the British Government is in the hands of t! 
trained diplomats and statesmen of Europe—Asquith. 
George, and Earl Grey—who have attracted much attent 
their ability in international matters. Upon the side 
United States the very highest talent in diplomacy a 
may be put to the supreme test. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. GUERNSEY, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 19, 1915. 


Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, the question of rura! 
is being brought into prominence in the country and w 
ably receive considerable attention in the Sixty-fourth ¢ 
Already the matter has been considered by a subcom1 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House 
held extensive hearings on the subject during the second 
of the Sixty-third Congress. 

These hearings dealt almost exclusively with rur 
credits. Recently the Committee on Banking and Cu 
the House reported favorably to the House a resolution « 
a commission to investigate and report by December | 
subject of personal rural credits so that the next Congr 
have before it a large volume of information on the su 
land and personal rural credits from the standpoint 
country, and in addition the report of the United Stat 
mission, which, in April, 1913, sailed for Europe to in 
the question of rural credits and learn what views tl 
relative to handling such credits in the Old World. 

That commission, whose chairman was Senator Du 
FLETCHER, studied the subject most thoroughly, and a r‘ 
the commission has been admirably digested by Mr. 
Swett, of the Department of Commerce. I believe U 
densation of the report to be so useful to the peo} 
country interested in the matter, and especially to Me 
Congress whose time may be so taken. up that they fi 


| possible to review the whole report, that I will take ad 
| of the right granted me to extend my remarks by 


therein the digest of the United States Commission 
Credits by Mr. Swett, which is as follows: 


The report of the United States Commission to investigat 
in European countries cooperative land-mortg “uy 


rural-credit unions, and similar organizations and Inst 
|} ing their attention to the promotion of agricult nd 
of rural conditions, has recently been tmade public I 
is composed of United States Senators Duncan U. FI 
chairman, and THOMAS IP. Gone, of Okla ee 

Moss, vice chairman; Col. Harvie Jordan, of G 


We have the ultimate form of 


We can su 
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( Iter, of Washington, secretary; Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of 

ichusetts; and Dr. Clarence J. Owens, of Washington. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act organizing this commission, 
members sailed for Europe in April, 1913, where they visited Italy, 
vary, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, Eng 
|. Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. While in these countries leading 


horities on agricultural matters, farmers, and landholders were 
ted and conditions carefully investigated and studied. After the 


n from Europe the commission compiled and edited a great mass 


ietailed information which was obtained by its members while 
id. The conclusions reached are presented in the report of the 
nission on agricultural credit, which just recently has been made 
ricultural credit naturally divides itself into two great classes, 


long-term or land-mortgage credit, which may be briefly defined 
redit to meet the capital requirements of the farmer,” and short- 
r personal credit, which may be defined as ‘‘ credit to meet the 
ent or annually recurring needs of the farmer.” In the European 


i of agricultural banks the distinction between these two classes 
edit is sharply drawn. 
lo meet the requirements of the two classes separate institutions 


ovided, differing fundamentally in their plan of organization and 
tion. These different institutions, however, naturally touch at 
points. They have grown up by a slow process and have been 
ted and adjusted to meet conditions as they arose. They stil! 
ve their separate identity, and their operations are largely con- 
to their separate fields. Whether the conditions in America 
nd a segregation of institutions designed to meet these two classes 
edit, as is the case in European countries, or whether one class of 
tions can be designed to meet both needs, has been a matter of 
s consideration and study by the commission. The differing con- 
in Europe and in the United States must, of necessity, have 
earing upon any decision that may be reached on this point. A 
edge of the work of the present American banking system in its 
rm and as modified by the Federal reserve act in furnishing long 
| as short-term, or personal, credit for 








r land-mortgage, as well 

s is also necessary as a preliminary to reaching any decision on 
nt 

nsidering this question the commission has attempted to define, 

first place, the needs of, the American farming population in a 

| sense. As noted abov®, a careful consideration of this point 

, esulted in its defining these needs as being two in number, as 

NEEDS FOR LARGE SUMS. 

The farmer's capital requirements, by which is meant the need 

farmer for large sums of money to be used in aiding to pay the 

price of the farm, in improving his farm, such as erecting 

m buildings, draining, irrigating, or clearing, or in equipping 

m so as to bring his operations to the highest state of efficiency. 

A money needed for these purposes must be in the shape of a 

I less permanent investment, or in the shape of loans extending 

ch a long period of time that they can be gradually reduced and 

out of the increased earnings derived from the improvements 

the equipment added by the farmer with the proceeds of such 

this is generally referred to as long-term or land-mortgage 

nd. The farmer’s temporary or annually recurring requirements by 

meant the money needed by him to finance his operations dur 


time that the crops are being produced. ‘These temporary 
nts recur every year and embrace the financial needs of the 
for the purpose of preparing the land, sowing and cultivating 
and harvesting the same. This is generally referred to as 


| or short-term credit. 
distinguished from 
turer 
rchant requires banking accommodation for 30, 60, or 90 days, 
hich period he can dispose of the stock acquired and repay the 
ontrast, the farmer may require short-term credit extending 
time the crops are planted until they are harvested, and this 
ed approximately at from 90 days to one year. After 
irvested and stored in a barn, elevator, or warehouse the 
zricultural banking is largely removed, as the financial han- 
he crops so stored then comes under the province of commercial 


But 
the 


the short-term 
short-term credit 


credit of the 
of the 


farmer 
merchant or 


tions therefore to be considered resolve themselves into the 
f furnishing for the farmer long-term or land-mortgage credit 
term or personal credit. For convenience in discussing these 
us of credit, long-term or land-mortgage credit will be here 
‘red to as mortgage credit, because such credit necessarily 
ed on the security of the land owned by the farmer and 
h mortgage credit for convenience must be again subdivided 
rm mortgage credit and short-term mortgage credit. 
LAND-MORTGAGE OR LONG-TERM CREDIT, 


ce eredit, organized into a special system of banking, 


n Europe since the reign of Frederick the Great. Beginning in 
this system of banking has grown until mortgage institutions 
organized under authority of law practically in every 


state, 


neral principle which underlies all mortgage banks of Europe 


ot bonds which are based on the collective value or security 


ndividual mortgages on real estate. It is the merging of the 
inds and the property resources of many individuals, some- 
rly situated, into one financial transaction. States, munic- 
counties, and other organized communities in the United 


ve adopted this principle. Public improvements of all 





ible wealth of a political division and are sold in the open 
These bonds are justly popular and have made possible the 
n of many mighty works of civilization. 
SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM MORTGAGES, 
credit is generally divided into short and long term loans, 


















tion is based upon the duration of the loan and also upon 
od of repaying the principal sum. Short-term loans are de- 
{ surposes of this article as those made for a shorter period 
irs, the principal being repayable the maturity of the 
oans ¢ ceeding five years are clas d as long-term loans, 
im being repayable in small annual or semiannual pay- 

l method iyment is technically known as 
! xe ere nds and the method of amortization 

t tinetive fe res of European long-te mortgage 

1 be preserved in any American system of land- 
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has 


kinds 
only constructed from the proceeds of bonds issued against the 





mortgage banking. Under this plan the duration of a loan is deter 




































































mined by the rate of umortization, while the int st charge is fixed 
the market value of the bonds and the nk’s e for adi it 

If 4 per cent bonds are selling at p ind tl <« charg ty 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent for administrat then an amortization 
rate of fifty one-hundredths of 1 per cent will exting t debt 1 
54% years; that is to say, the borrower will | t! te 185 
per cent on the sum borrowed for 544 ye ; 

The bank divides this payment into th I 4 per nt goes to 
pay the interest due on the collateral trust nd which tl nk issued 
to secure the money which was loaned to t rmel fifty e 
hundredths of 1 per cent is applied toward t pay nt of the pt 
cipal, and the bank receives thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 | nt f 
expenses and profits. If the bond sells below | ther t 
must pay a commission to the bank or the diss nt 1 t le et 
bank from its administration fund; on the other hand, if ‘ ad 
above par, the premium may go to the borrower or t the I tution 
in the form of profit 

Generally speaking, the interest rate to the borrower is determined 
by the market vslue of the bank’s collateral trust bond genera 
ferred to as land mortgage bonds, the rate to the wel I Q 
bond falls below par and lowering as it advances above pal 

If the rate for amortization is higher than fifty one-hundredt!] 

1 per cent, the loan will necessarily extinguished in a t ! 
than 544 years. 

A limitation as to time is usually fixed by law as well as t ‘ 
which the bank may charge rv administration In actua ) 1 
in Europe the time limitation varies in genet from 30 to 60 
and the charge for administration varies from fifteen one-hundredt 
1 per cent in a purely mutual association of borrow to thirty-fly 
hundredths of 1 per cent in joint-stock banks The French law \ 
a margin cf sixty one-hundredihs of 1 per cent, d t I i 
enacted Spanish law. This charge is computed on t | 
remaining unpaid, and in long-time loans it is therefore a 
decreasing charge to the borrow 

These rates of payment for interest, t tion nd ae \istra 
tion are definitely fixed in the term n 1 id I 
changed by the bank The borrower, h \ W y 1 tl 
right to discharge his obligations at any iterest iod aft i fixed 
time. This period is commonly designated in Europe as 10 yea Chi 
right is a double protection to the bor I it | ects the 
debtor against any demand for payment of ntire debt in in 
crease in the annual interest charges; second, the prov n for repay 
ment at pleasure gives the borrower complet protection against a 
general fall in interest rates rhis will be a very important feature to 
American debtors, since the tendency in the United Stat will 
toward lower interest rates for farmers 

Under such a contract a borrower cou \ i me a il t 
maturing regularly over a long period of ) f ir t t 
were to fall he could borrow money elsewhet it tl lower rat 
interest, discharge his obligation, and thu th idvar f 
a cheaper rate on money 

TAX EXEMPTI 

The report states that it can not be denied that taxation by a State 
of the mortgage and of the real estat on wil i tl mort re is 
predicated is double taxation A farn n not with fety » in 
debt for 60 pe cent of the value of improved real estate and pay 
taxes on both the land and the mortgag President Taft n his 
letter to the governors of our States, asserted that farme ire paying 
higher interest rates than any other cla of busine men It in 
asserted with entire confiden that they are also paying a higher taxa- 
tion in proportion to their property holding than any othe ! of 
citizens, 

In the Middle West, where land valu 1 ft 1 S100 ard ] 
acre, if the land be mortgaged for 50 per cent it ! ind if the 
mortgage is taxed, the debtor owner is investing $50 pet ! d paying 
interest on $50 per acre Ile is also paying dit t t fax ont land 
and paying indirectly the tax on the mort Under these cond 
tions—rising land values and cumulative taxation—tl nd rwly 
but surely passing away from resident vi t nd 1 ! 

Farm tenancy is undeniably on the inereas 

One of the leading purposes of a rational syster ! 
is to enable any hone indust iwricultural la tenant t 
acquire, by part payment of the purcha price mmediat ntrol 
and ultimate ownership of a tract of land and thereby check t ow 
ing evil of tenancy. At the ime t e the tem ad ¢ ny 
owner of agricultural real estate to re it ter l vill 
enable him to improve his holding 1d to rendet nd 
ductive. In either instance the terms must |} to j ‘ 
porary crop failure from driving the owner from his farm and ' 
causing the loss of all savings These are worthy | I ind they 
will promote in the largest and best sense t ener: 

Republic. 

Under the American form of government tl mportant 1 
under State sovereignty and are subject to Stat r \ ! 
student of the subject must conclude that t St l t 
system of State guaranty of title, as, for ir ime the ‘I 
It is iinst the best interest of the general l to } 
legal disputes over the ownership ul r) | ! 
uncertainty falls primarily on the land 1 
transferred to the general public because t food ar -. 
Nation is secured from the soil It al t 
fact which justifies and istains Ww ‘ t 
interest of agriculture. European Govern! 
nized this fact. The ime may be said of A I 1 Canadian 
Provinces. Some American Stat ve taker 

THES A \ 
The considerations discussed in t first t 
y the State as the nit f 
ultural credit Phe s i n 
issue of collateral trust nd-! t ! r d 
correct valuation of tl! I ten 1 nd ng-tir 
a supervision or oversight a 
prevent depreciation in th ‘ t l 
can be arranged n t advant 
restricted within a reaso1 M 
indicates that m gage inl} 
aret of the American Stat Vo 
‘ hen it 3 t - 
t which a s ‘ 
issu rtgag nt 
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Phere : other restrictions which should be imposed on mortgage | may not justify the use of public funds to promote purely private e 
bank Their resources s ild always bear a fixed ratio to their liabill- terprises, but the people are beginning to comprehend that the Coy = 
ti Th r mortgage banks in Europe were permitted to issue | ment itself is a cooperative enterprise. oe 
eC eral t t ids up to 20 times the amount of their capital and | : : y 
su the tendency has been to reduce this volume to 15 times their | CONCLUSIONS, 
re ( ch would seem to be a better ratio, At this proportion Day by day the power of the whole people is being employed to 
bar hav eported to this agricultural credit commission that they | More cheaply or more efficiently some duty which had hitherto 
\ dec] nnual dividends at from 12 per cent to 14 per cent, so | performed by the individual. In agriculture we have been a p 
that no just mplaint can be made on the basis of earning power. | people, actively engaged in taking possession of the surface of 4 

I ipit il surplus of the mortgage bank should not be entirely | empire. Our farmers have been eng d in the hard labor of im; 
invested ih erm mortgage loans, but should be invested in other | ing their farms, building schoolhouses and churches, and consitry 

Tl esources of the | ery be advanced | bridges and roads for the public welfare. Science has but recently j 
in lods, pending its collateral trust bonds, | formed us that the fertility of our soils must be maintained and w 
or t temporarily ‘ own securities. The full | depleted must be restored. We all know that our herds of meat 
" 3 trage | k ’ ired unless a market is | ing animals must be increased, says the commission in its report 
alv ; esent for its i I ility of a security, from an | While it may be said that these duties pertain particularly to 
investment standpoint, does not d lolly on the rate of income; | individual farmers, it can be answered in reply that farmers hav 
the question of a ready ish market at a fixed value—its convertibility | been able to accumulate sufficient free capital to meet the present sii 
into cash at the will of tl hold is an important feature of an | tion. Our population has grown more rapidly than our agriculture 
investment The land-n ga bond is an invention to render liquid | been able to expand on a scientific basis. It has been possible fo 
the value of real est _ we tl ‘ore the bank which issues these | railroads and other highly organized industries to look forward to 
coll { id 1ould be prepared to repurchase them when they | future and estimate the rapidly growing demands of the public on t 
art red on the market. Much of the capital of the bank should be | services. And yet, in many directions, we can see that our populgt 
available f is purpose and should not be tied up in long-time loans, | has outrun the ability of our public-service corporations to serve | 

co RATIVE BANKS efficiently. . ¢ 

I } 1 spread of « ‘ation among the farmers of the United Agriculture has _ been the one great national industry which has 

a. 5; oO ration ! g th armers of ( 1 without organization and has been absolutely helpless before thy 
stat I ld be fully re d and every opportunity should be | derful growth of our Nation. Therefore, the financing of our 3 
given for the growth of these cooperative principles. In the judgment | has become a national problem. ‘The savings of the Nation must 
of the commission any legislation providing for the establishment of | out to the farms in order to put agriculture on a proper basis as 
land-mo1 inks should authorize the establishment of cooperative | pared with other organized industries. ‘This can only be done by 
it ite Joint stock institutions. Any attempt to force all| and patriotic legislation. Farm securities must be honored by Na 
insti it 1 one form would probably fail. Phere should, however, | by State, and by individual. Fortunately, everybody will profit 
ee nee ene in the methods of doing business, the only difference cooperation. ‘The investor—from the smallest creditor to the 
vein eae e 1 ge o! Saar ; d ‘ : 7 capitalist—can purchase a security which has been thoroughly iny 

ote Ame a pie are 80 thoroughly accustomed to the principle } gated by a bank under strict Government inspection, and which, 

double | ty that no attempt advantageously could be made to | dition, is guaranteed by the capital of the bank. He has secut 
redu t. Mortgage banks organized by farmers are likely to be small | bond which is practically as safe as a security can be. The ow 
at t in many parts of the country, and for that reason, if for no} the property has been equally accommodated, since he can 1 
other, it would be wise to authorize these to assume any amount of | secure a loan on his property up to 50 per cent of its value. Thx 
iif ty desired by the members. Having in mind the effect upon the] eral public will be greatly benefited, because the cost of living 

elling value of the bonds in the open market, it might be wise to] always be predicated upon the great law of supply of foodstuti 
emphasize the advantage of assuming a much higher liability. Greater duced from the earth and the volume consumed by the peopl } 
lial ility than that generally approved in the country at the present } inhabit the earth. 2 F 
time should not, however, be required. There should be no hesitation, therefore, in enacting legislation 

The only difference in organization prescribed by law would be: (1) | will give land-mortgage bonds—which are the basis of all true 
Cooperative banks would be required to limit the number of shares of | term rural credit—that favorable position which is always a 
capital owned by each member, while the other banks would make no | State and Federal bonds, for both are based on the public wealt! ’ 
limitations; (2) in cooperative banks cach member would have one | are issued to strengthen and to perpetuate our Nation. 
vote, and only one, no matter how many shares of stock he owned, while In closing this section of its report the commission desires to 
in other banks each share of stock would have one vote; (3) in co- | to the fact that the commercial world has had constructed for it 
operative bank after a small rate of interest had been paid, the | nificent system of commercial banks; the frugal laborers and sa\ 
r¢ tinder of t net earnings, if any, would be distributed among the | the cities have their systems of savings banks and building and 
patron n the basis of business done, in contrast with the distribution | associations, and the great corporations have their trust compani: 

| t « in the form of dividends on capital stock in the | of these and other similar financial institutions assist in the fi! 

her institut Under the plans suggested there is no reason why | of the agricultural industry to some extent, but none of them is 
any group of farmers in any county should not organize its own institu- | quate or can be made adequate to supply this special need wii! 
tion on cooperative principles. It would also be thoroughly practicable | sacrifice to their present field of endeavor. The commission rec: 
for any larger group of farmers already organized for other purposes | that too great ease in borrowing should not be encouraged, sin 
(such as a State grange, union, alliance, or equity society) to form | might result in an unreasonable increase in farm debt. On the 
a large central State institution on cooperative principles, with all the | hand, it should not be forgotten that under the present system t 
strength of similar institutions found in the various European countries | continues to increase and farmers have outstanding obligations 
visited by the commission. exceeding $2,000,000,000 secured by mortgages on their farms, mu 

rile MATTER OF STATE AID which was negotiated under very unfavorable circumstances and 

oo . tee ; ie cota : very high rates of interest. It is believed that under the plans \ 

See ee ee ee an honest difference of opmion as tO the question | haye been here detailed, and which are. intended to be supplem 
1 cae Sue’ ie Gene akan Gane iain) has been | 10 the existing system, tenancy may be decreased, the needs of fa 

ted to catabiiah sa cee cian esehit the results have naam ‘favorable a be taken care of, and at the same time the outstanding obligatior 
th arvknentinains interests of that nation. It . the opinion ‘of the be refunded on much more favorable terms and gradually reduced 
camnmalanhon that Gach G18 uneell met be emtentied tu the Cnteed Btahen the regular payment = small —— ns impossible und 
The farm property in this country is computed to be worth $40,000,- general system now ound =o ee a ae 
000,000 and is rapidly increasing in value. Undoubtedly this vast PERSONAL OR SHORT-TERM CREDIT. 
property, whose wales is as stable as the foundations of this Govern- From all information that the commission has assembled on thi 
ment, is sufficient to attract capital in ample volume to improve and | of personal or short-time credit for farmers in the United States it 
cultivate its area without subvention from our Government Treasury. | clear that very different conditions exist in different parts of t! 
Che idea of Federal aid is always attractive and commands many able | try. In some it is perfectly clear that farmers have most of th 
and earnest advocates, but self-help should be the motto of the new | tutions necessary, so far as personal or short-time credit is co! 
American agriculture. In all parts of the country farmers patronize, to a greater or | ; 

It is a mooted question whether these mortgage banks should be | tent, small and medium national banks, small and medium Stat ¥ 
cha ed by the States or the Nation. ‘There can be no question but | as well as private banks. To a_ considerably smaller extent 
that is a su ‘t entirely appropriate for the State legislatures. If | patronize and are served by loan and trust companies and savings | 
the L i receive serious consideration from every State, and | both mutual and stock, 
fai m legislation were to be enacted without undue delay, it is | In addition to these regularly established and recognized finan 
to ( eded that this would be a happy solution, but the experience | stitutions, farmers also patronize extensively individual lendet 
in this country in the effort to secure uniform legislation regarding | ers both borrow and lend as individuals to individuals, and als 
ne le instruments, divorce laws, ete., has demonstrated the diffi- | from individuals other than farmers to a considerable extent, l 


culty of securing uniform State legislation by independent action. | sibly lend in some cases, Then, too, farmers depend upon 


Moreover, it is true that the investing class in the United States seems stores and representatives of commission houses and other buy 
to place more contidence in Federal than in State supervision of finan- | farm products and dealers in farm supplies for credit to a very 
cial institutions. Whether this confidence is justified or not, the fact | extent. 


the same, and certainly any system which increases the confi- One of the first very definite and fundamental observations 
der of the investor in the securities to be issued is worthy of serious | must be accepted as a result of an examination into the chi 

| of financial institutions in this country which serve farmers, so 
re bonds, when issued under rigid Government super- | credit is egncerned, is that they were not constructed to serve t 






































\ I ideal kind of investment or trust security, because they | cial needs of the farmers. secause the financial institutions | 

bear a fair rate of interest, command a ready market, and exhibit | been constructed to serve the special needs of the farmers, oth 
t st y of value. All speculation is avoided by restricting mort- | tutions, such as stores of all kinds and persons who are the pul 

‘ the granting of loans to private owner f land and, | of and dealers in farm products, often have been forced to furn 

\ ns are granted, to the issuing of collateral trust bonds | financial aid necessary. 

only » 1 mount of the loans rhe capital of the bank is required PEOPLE’S BANKS. 

t ted chiefly in otl fe interest-bearing securities, and this | Most European countries have recognized the different 

re aus ) Iditional y to the holders of the bonds, i. nder | different classes of people, such as merchants, manufacturer: 

th nditions such bon Is are of the highest type of sol itely Safe | ete., and different institutions exist to serve the different « i 

invé nt Their value in nowise depen upon speculative elements | yet it is true that in several countries there is one type of 

ind Attie, pre ting a fa ontrast with railway and | which to a very large extent serves the different classes, thu 

coniinel . 5 ‘s and bonds, . strating that it is not absolutely essential that separate anu ¢ 

In the on of the commission the National Government is fully | institutions exist. ; 

fustified in tend i generous recognition to these bonds because thev | The most important type of institution of this class is 1! 

ire issued d dey D culture. All commercial banks, sav- | known as the people’s bank. The best illustrations are found 

= = n . anies, and her like institutions should be | many, Austria, and Italy, but some other countries have iu 

pe t ad 1 by State ; Federal legislation to invest | quite similar in many if not most respects 

i j . 4 -: i th St and Nat . Governments, as This particular institution developed in Germany where it 

we | ‘ | ] 1 eive thes approved col- | larly known as the Schulze-Delitzsch type of bank It 

lateral in 1 trans a ding like securities. The Government | first because it resembles in many respects the smail privat 
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found in 
slight changes 


national banks 


e that in American national banking laws would 



















it possi for the small banks of this country to extend their 

ties so that they might serve the same purpose in the same way 

these banks now serve the farmers of Germany, Austria, Italy, and 

European countries. 
SHARE CAPITAL. 

| people’s banks in 4d European countries secure their first 

| by the issuing of shares; these shares are owned by the mem 

In the different countries visited the general impression was that 

ie of the s ’s was rather high. In 740 of these banks in Ger- 

vy, which are affiliated with the national federation, the shares are 
minal value of approximately 800 marks, or $71. 

not necessary that the shares be paid for in one sum, however, 

‘ral arrangement being that members may pay for them in 

installments. foward payment for the share or shares sub 


i member are placed, in addition to the monthly installment, 

dividends which becomes due to him on a division of the profits. 

( when the share is fully paid up does he receive such dividends in 
the prospect of receiving dividends in cash incites the members 

every effort to complete their payment in the least possible 


1d thus become the actual owners of capital, even though it be 
ale, 
Austria the same general condition is found, except that the value 
is lower than is found in Germany and the average 
p capital per member is naturally lower. Of the 2,862 Schulze 
sch banks, which furnish particulars of their working condition, in 
i in 1910 the membership was 1,704,090 and the share capital 
$38,400,000, the average paid-up capital per member being only 
In Italy the total number of members of the 690 people's 
ting was 501,022, while the paid-up capital, including sur- 
nted to 042,152, or an average of $60 per member. 


aest s8¢ 


e shares 











LIABILITY, 
of the most important characteristics of the people's banks 
us with reference to the liability of the members. Under any 
cooperation the general understanding is that mutuality is 
1 as the foundation; in other words, that unlimited liability 
1 by the members and that each member pledges himseif to be 
he full extent of his resources for all accounts of the society 
he helongs. This principle has been found to be practicable 
of the members live in close proximity to each other and are 
known to each other. This has been particularly so where all 
d in the same general line of work and are of the same 
onomic status. More particularly do the principles of un 
jility obtain successfully where membership is quite definitely 
a comparatively small number and where the members are 
selectea, 
ase of these popular banks they are urban in character, gen 
although probably about one-fourth of the members 
In the second place, the occupation of the members ranges 
it variety of callings; and, in the third place, the member 
te large, in fact, so large that generally it would be impossible 
» member to know any large per cent of the other members. 
of this, although these banks started as unlimited Hability 
ey have gradually changed in many respects. Thus, in 1911 
tal of 952 banks of this type which reported in Germany, 563, 
‘cent, were of the unlimited-liability type, while 385, or 40.5 
d limited liability, and 4, or 0.4 per cent, were of a special 
having unlimited liability to make supplementary payments. 
gral tendency is in the direction of limited liability, but altho 
un of limited liability is steacily increasing, unlimited lia } 
nsidered the best system on which to establish these popular 
listricts which are not yet familiar with cooperative credit. 
of unlimited liability seems to work particularly well en 
s are just beginning and while the membership is small and 
vers acquainted with each other. 
\ ia, out of the 8,599 banks of this type reporting in 
were based upon the principles of unlimited liability, 
1 adopted the principles of limited liability. In Italy, 
t ility of the members is limited. 
WORKING CAPITAL. 
ling to the report furnished by the 1,051 popular banks 
t the end of 1911 the aggreg wis $397, 
is is an average of $377,77 The aver per 
increasing, as shown by the fact that the average for 


is 


aking, 








1912, 
while 


like 


1 
ys 


of Ger- 








re 


ipidly 


orting in 1886 was only $146,846; that in 1898 it was 
id in 1902 it was approximately 38,000. The average 





tal per institution is nearly three times as great as it was 


‘nee of these institutions in Germany for the last few years 


possible to attract a very large capital from outside 
way of private deposits by the payment of a reasonable 
on the other hand, it is a much slower and much more 





sition to accumulate working capital by increasing 
» and increasing the share capital or reserve funds. 
ist with Ge 


the 














: any the total share capital of the 2,862 popu- 
Which reported in Austria in 1910 was $38,400,000, an aver 
t17 per institution. The reserve for these same institutions 


~1,800,000, an average of $7,617 per institution. 





























LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 

t as in rtant to examine into the loans and investments or 
f balance sheet as it is to examine into the working 
it of the | nee sheet. A brief analysis of the use 
popular banks of the funds at their disposal should there- 
object of these people’s banks is to supply credit for 
rs, and therefore one would expect that they woul 
to the particular work of granting loans under varying 
mbership. The fact that loans are, as far as possible, 
to the membership is one of the most important, if not 
nt, reasons why the membership is so large and why) 
imp capital is so small. It is impossible, however, to 
S on hand in exactly balance the demands for 
embers It erefore necessary, when the work- 
d by the paid-up share capital, surplus funds, and 
lent, to borrow money from outside sources, and it 
ible, where t working funds referred to exceed the 
embers, to seek outside fields of investment. It is 
reate a surplus fund for the safety of their own op 
se of insolvency of their members or the sudden with- 
the members of their deposits. Naturally this surplus wou 


ld 
ined to the members, but would be invested elsewhere. 
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| 
many parts of the United States. It is quite | In Germany all loans to members ar 























ad to S W , 
loans to other types a ‘ 1 is t \ I ¢ to 
the credit side of tl ( s ba ( 
many in 1911, 82.9 t g 
bers, while 17.1 per I s I i to 
as investm 

The total amount of loans of G | it 1 the 
year 1911 was $532,012 ‘ f s ODO I tion. 
In contrast it should noted that t vy att 1 of 
the year 1910 for 2,862 Nchulze-lelitzscl ft A in whi f 
nished particulars aS FSVTOVO,00,  « : ‘714 it 
should be noted also that the total amount ted « t the 
year 1911 for the 1,051 pop ! I 4 ‘ 7 
which is an erage of $1,052,488 f ‘ 
2,862 Austrian banks, the total l 
1910 was $417,400,000, or at ig S1 \ 

A study of the rules governing loans and investment ‘ t i 
the case of fixed-p riod loans a gua l 1 
manded Only in the most exceptiona es iY gra { 
guaranty Of the aggregate fixed-period loans | than 2 
in this class rhe guaranty usually d nded eit) i 
anty in the form of pledges or a pei il ¢ inty in t f 
surety Loans on personal guaranty fo S67 
loans for fixed periods. Only 11.4 p \ iw ; 
as guaranty 

Irom the fact that more than sev f f all } f xed 
periods are secured by nal guarant i ir that t 
banks are serving th 4 part s f | 
whom they were origi blished; t is to say, |] i 
in a position to furnis né ( s vi 
nary banks, 

The borrower may give as receipt f tl ! note of 
hand or an accommodation bill I el t of this 
connection is one of the characteristi f the S I) 
tem, the desire being to train the debt a | t ft 
punctuality in business and at the s time t ify th a 


of the interest. 


















































Finally, the popular banks, having far lt r « vith 
the use of bills, have succeeded in diffusing the | of 1 t 
ing. Asa general rule the loans : fixed at 90 . rt iy 
be extended by renewals whicl \ e ¢ conditional on 
the repayment in cash of at k I nt t imount At h 
time that bills fall due, after a small amount | been paid \ l 
is created for the lower amount rhus the 1 s of the bar 
come accustomed to the payment of their « g by ta 
They also are accustomed to punctuality in their d nd } it 
is made more easily 

The popular banks of Germany and other Eur in int i 
like the national banks of this country, do n I > at the dis} l 
capital adapted to the form of investment rept d n ‘ 1 
other land-credit instruments, and as a result 4 pel f t 
loans and investments represent mortgage and « L d « 

PROFITS AND LOSSES. 

The officers of the International Institute of Ag ilture at Ror in 
referring to the Schulze-Delitzsch banks of Germat tated I r 
accumulate a considerable quantity of capital and they d it 
fairly high dividends In the matter of dividend ndeed, the S ‘ 
Delitzsch banks differ very little from the ) f l 
banks in the United States 

In order to illustrate this point, reference n { mat 
fact that the gross f realized in 1911 the 1,051 
ing was practically $21,420,000. Out of ft Vv 
$11,900,000 were paid | t f int I le 
sources. The gross profits represented 5.29 per t of t t 
ing capital. The total an nt of interest, eve I or ed 
working capital represent: l S86 | t e 
capital. It will thus be seen that the instituti ‘ ed i 
ing capital at a comparatively low rate, and they are tl \ to work 
on a margin of interest which allows them tisfact rofit 
without pressing unduly on their debtors 

The cost of management during the year 1911 \ t $3 000, 
being 16.27 per cent, or about one-sixth of tl { $ profit I ; 
however, was only 0.09 per cent of the total sil done Aft | 
expenses had been paid, including inte t o! vod 
eral expenses, depreciation, and all Sse 
which included the il e from the | : i to 
$5,236,000. This is 8.45 per cent of tl 
satisfactory result 

All of the net pi { ire not dist ed the Sch ] i 
banks, which are very anxious to bri their 1 t i 
level. Of the net profits, 29.7 pe t { 
reserve fund in 1911 In addit t 1 in 
the reser a considerable am S 
ganda work which is carried on, M4 

he employment of organizers, et I \ 
in the business of bank n the United St I 
a consideral part of ‘ et | \ it t 

a 1 COS at i 
s in I 
T ‘ 
tT } 
i 
become mem s without any v 
sake of investing their Vings in 
h rate of interest Shares 
much as the s es 
illy paid | omp com I ( i 
( nt are Bi OL nd 
it members 
h tl nstit 
‘ofits in 1911, 7 nk 
ihuted divider f ) 7 W | 
with the rate « t dt P , 
paid on deposi 

An Xal ir I I y ext ~ t t ? l 
dividends ly 2 t the f 1 14 I 
10 pe nt n nk paid a d lend of 18 | l 
dividend of 25 per cent, thus showing tl 
are extrem profitable, 

What has been said with reference to tl tion Ge Vv 
applies with practically the same force to the other intries y this 


















































































































































































































































































typ inst t is found In existence. Without going Into any con- 
siderable amount of detail, it is worth while to note that in Italy 
the dividends « paid-up capital averaged nearly 9% per cent during 
the INSO0-1882,. Since that time the share capital has gradually 
inc: ed in proportion to the working capital, and as a result divi- 
der on paid-up capital have not been quite so h They are still 
hig owever, averaging in every year for which complete reports 
were obtained nearly if not quite 7 per cent, and in some years during 
the last decade averaging over 8 per cent. 

It is seen, therefore, that the small American national banks, 
together with a very large number of State and private banks, differ 
only in minor details from the people's banks of Europe. ‘The real 
important difference Is the fact that the people’s banks of Europe have 
adapted themselves much better to the needs of farmers and grant 
loans extending over a sufficient period of time so that farmers are able 
to patronize them, and that they get thoroughly satisfactory results. 

RURAL CREDIT UNIONS. 

It is not at all likely that the present system of National, State, and 
private bank nd trust companies, even if the recommendations made 
by this commission are adopted, will properly take care of all the needs 
of all farmers for short-term or personal credit, There are in the 
United State; nearly, if not quite, 6,500,000 farms at the present time, 
Of these only about 4,000,000 are operated by owners and managers. 
In t whe ountry more than 800,000 farms are less than 20 acres 
in size. Som f the are intensively cultivated and their operators 
doubtless have definite connections with banks, but most of them are 
probably not recognized in the regular banking associations of the 
present day. At the same time, hundreds of thousands of farms larger 
than 20 ac1 in size are operated by farmers who have no direct rela- 
tion with tl! present banking system. It is very probable that only 


the two and one-third million tenants have 
connections. Institutions to meet the needs of these 


a mall 


regular 


proportion of 
banking 


operators of small farms and these tenant operators must be seriously 
considered, 

In addition to these, it should be noted that during the average year 
approximately 3,000,000 farm operators employ labor. ‘These laborers 

ould have an opportunity to open bank accounts, but their business 
3 so Small that they do not at the present time have any bank con- 
nections. All told there are literally millions of the farm population in 
the United States who have not at the present time any banking rela- 
tion worthy of note. The needs of this type of farmers and farm 
laborers have been taken care of very largely in European countries 


by small institutions, popularly known as Raiffeisen societies, credit 


unions, credit associations, credit societies, etc. Institutions similar 
to the are needed in the United States; if not in every State, at least 
in the great majority of States; and if not in every community, at least 
in many communities, 


MEMBERSHIP AND ARBA OF OPERATION, 


During the last three decades credit unions, under varlous names, 


have increased rapidly in number in Europe. Indeed, prior to 1880 the 
number was very small, and the system not well known, but at the 
present time farmers in all parts of Europe understand credit unions 


and talk in terms of credit unions as readily as farmers in the United 
States talk in terms of corn or any other farm product. In Germany 
alone there are at the present time probably 17,000 of these societies, 
while 20 years ago the number was only about 1,700. This is repre- 
sentative of the change that has taken place in other countries as well, 


The first information concerning these institutions was brought to 
Italy in 1880, and a few years afterwards a credit union was started. 
At the present time there are more than 2,000 in Italy. In Austria 


the movement started in 1886, and credit unions have been increasing 
rapidly in number ever since the first one was established; at the pres- 
ent there are about 8,000. The credit union is a well-known insti- 
tution in eastern Canada, where large numbers of societies have been 
established. In some parts of the United States farmers are already 
talking in terms of credit unions, and students of the subject have com- 
menced to urge their establishment, but as yet the movement is rather 





ti » 
Lime 


new. 

Turning now to the question of membership it should be noted that 
the average number of members per bank in Germany is approximately 
100. Thus in Germany probably 1,700,000 farmers belong to credit 
unions. 

Until 1876 credit unlons were established without any share capl- 
tal In that year the imperial law of Germany compelled all coopera- 
tive societies to have foundation capital, and as a result German rural 
credit unions since that time have had small amounts of capital stock. 
{in order to keep away, however, from the capitalistic idea, the shares 
were placed at the very minimum price, and generally speaking even 
yet the maximum price of shares is only about $2.50. In some regions 
the average paid-up share capital per member is only $1 or $1.50. 


LIABILITY, 


The principle maintained by the credit unions throughout the early 


period of their development was that of unlimited, joint, and several 
liability of all members It is true that the principles of limited 
liability are found more and more in many other forms of cooperation 
throughout Iurope, but all authorities urge that the principles of un- 


limited Hability be maintained in connection with the credit unions. At 
the present time 92 out of every 100 credit unions in Germany continue 
to maintain the rules of unlimited Hability, while only 8 out of every 
100 have adopted limited liability. 


rhe whole purpose of this important rule is to prevent the misuse of 











the loans by compelling members to keep an eye upon one another and 
S¢ hat loans are not abused. At the same time this rule gives the 
credit unions the confidence of the public, and, since tl » little societi 
depend upon the public for deposits as working cap the confidence 
of the public must be secured and maintained. 

WORKING CAPITAL, 

It has already been pointed out that share capital is a very unim 
portant part of the total working capital of the credit unions of Europe, 
ro this may be added the statement that the reserve fund also is a com- 
pa vely unimportant part of the total. But compared with the share 
capital the reserve holds a very important place Thus in Germany 
the erve funds are more than twice the share capital. This state- 
ment will be better understood when reference is made to the fact that 
profits or net earnings are generally turned into the reserve fund and 
not distributed to the members. 

(he most important source of the working capital is found in de- 


posits on current account and savings deposits. Just as share capital 


is a more important feature in popular banks, so private deposits 
are a more important feature when credit unions are under con- 
deration These observations pertain chiefly to Germany, Austria, 


and Italy. Just as the popular banks secured more or less of their 
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working capital from outside sources, so, too, the credit unions 4 
pend upon the outside to keep the margin necessary for satisfactory 
business operations. 

In Germany as a whole probably less than 10 per cent of the tota] 
working capital comes from transactions with outside institutio; 
showing in contrast with some other countries how largely these sma 
credit unions are self-managing and self-sufficing societies. They d 
a almost entirely upon the local deposits to take care of the deman 
or money or credit. 

The popular banks (mention of which already bas been made) co) 
pare in many respects with the small national, State, and private ban 
of the United States. The credit unions have as yet practically 
counterpart in this country. Thus the total working capital of 
average popular bank in Germany was given as not far from $400.0 
In contrast, the average working capital of cach credit union is on 
about $40,000. Further comparison shows that the average shia: 
capital for popular banks in Germany is between $50,000 and $60, 
while the average share capital for all credit unions {fs less than $50) 
Further comparison in detail is unnecessary, since the general st 
ment may be made that the average credit union is about one-tenth t 
size of the average popular bank. The credit union is the prim 
unit and is found so thoroughly established throughout Europe t 
its importance in the financial system can not be ignored. The 
portance to this country of similar institutions must be apparent, and 
the detailed description is given only to indicate the position w! 
these societies might hold in the United States. 

LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 

The real object of these banks or credit unions 1s to secure cri 
and money for the members, and it therefore naturally follows that 
capital obtained from the vartous sources just mentioned is used 
most entirely for making advances to members. In institutions wh 
the working capital exceeds the demand of the local community 
surplus is devoted to safe, profit-yielding investments, and the com! 
practice is to deposit this chiefly in central institutions. The lead 
classification of the loans and investments may be best indicated 
follows: Loans are made, first, for fixed periods, and, second, on « 
rent account. Other assets represents investments, deposits in in 
tutions, etc. 

_ In connection with loans and investments the amount of loans 
important, but the period of loans is probably as important as 
other feature. Loans to farmers generally must extend over peri 
from 90 days to 1 year. An examination of the practice of credit 
unions in Europe shows that loans generally vary from six months 
two or three years. More than one-fifth of the loans are on curré 
account, and these probably do not extend for as long a period as 
months. On the other hand, more than half of the loans are for fix 
veriods and extend over a longer period of time. In exceptional cas: 
oans are made for even longer periods than for three years, 

A common characteristic of these institutions is the provision tha 
the applicant for a loan must declare the purpose for which it is ¢ 
serve. In some cases the rules are so strict that if a member ap; 
for a loan for one purpose and uses it for another he must be excluded 
from membership for a period of time, and upon second offense must 
be prohibited from ever receiving further loans for any purpose. ‘ 
rule has proved very efficacious, according to most reports. 


PROFITS AND LOSSES. 


The purpose of credit unions is not to make commercial profit 
to give credit to members on favorable terms. As generally 1 
throughout Europe, this system does not admit even of any distril 
of dividends. Where this rule is in complete force all net earning 
profits are carried to the reserve fund or used in the creation of i 
tutions of public utility or are devoted to the common good. A v 
of the credit unions, however, and particularly those which hay 
material share capital, provide for the distribution of dividends; t 
even in these cases rules are very strict, and the dividends never ex I 
the maximum rate of interest charged the borrower. In Austria 
profits are never paid in the form of interest on shares, except in 
very rarest cases, being placed in the reserve almost always, alth 


<ag Zt 


mou 


in some cases small amounts are devoted to the common good I 
same general rule applies in the case of Italy and other Eur 


countries, 

The fact that no dividends are paid, or that when dividends w! 
paid are insignificant, does not mean that these credit unions are ! 
prosperous. Taking Germany again as an illustration because of the 
fact that Germany has literally thousands of these societies, it is f 
that the great majority close their business each year with a respect 
fund designated “net earnings.” Out of 12,797 credit unions, 11 
or more than 92 out of each 100, closed the last fiscal year for \ 
reports are available with net earnings, while only 911, or 7 out of ! 
100, declared a loss. Ninety institutions closed their business for t 
year with a balanced sheet, showing neither profit nor loss. 

Taking the total result of all these credit unions under considera 


the net earnings, after subtracting losses, amount to not far 
$2,000,000 for one year, or almost 30 per cent of the share capil 
these institutions: but, as noted above, this is not declared ir the 


of dividends on the share capital, and, as a matter of fact, wh 
total working capital is considered, these profits represent only 
0.4 per cent, showing what a narrow margin the institutions 
safe. 


SUMMARY. 


A careful examination of the descriptions of these Europear 
or credit unions suggests the questions, Are these institutions ne 
in this country ; and if so, should they be provided for by law, or 
legislation necessary ? 

The members of the commission feel that such Institutions are 1 
sary in many, if not all, country communities in the United St 
We will not take space or time here to establish this position, b 
that it represents the unanimous opinion of farmers and of 
or unprejudiced observers acquainted with the problem. 

The members of the commission are of the opinion that credit 
could be organized in almost every State in the Union, if not in 
State, without specific legislation, as they were organized in 
European countries and as they have already been launched in sec 
American States. At the same time it is believed that legi 
clearly defining credit unions, their monet. their functions, their. 
ods of operation and limitations, as well as a system of inspect 
supervision of these institutions, is eminently desirable. ; 

The members of the commission are agreed that it is clearly ¥ 
the power of the different States to pass the necessary legis 
and we desire to call the attention of Congress to the specific laws 0! 
Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, and Texas providing for cl 
unions within those States. 
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{ssumption of Risk Under the Federal Employers’ Liability lation has been far from uniform, and it und 
A gress to determine whether a national law. o 


Act. the States, upon all carriers by railroad engaged 
would better subserve the need 


————— ‘ ‘ ja Michigan C. R. Co. v. Vre ane 227 U. S 
TXTENS J ‘RE f c said: 
EXTEN ION OF REMA RKS “We may not piece out this act of Cor 
OF statutes of the State of procedure or that 
one which relates to the Liability of rai i 


LON. FRANK BUCHANAN, | ferettte commerce to their emplovers" white 


The power of Congress to deal wit! 
OF ILLINOIS, to regulate commerce between th: 


1 
Stat 


had not deemed it ¢ xpedient to legislat« 
rom . ron + yop pLr SWraTTUpPa ower Was ample ‘The sul . 1 
= OF EPRESENT: VES : ; I l » l 
IN THE Hot sE OF REPRESENTATIVE ’ Semleware Liability Cases, ‘is one which 1 
y . lohy . y 015 of the State in the absence of legislation by ¢ 
Wednesday, February 17, 1910. this act Congress has undertaken to cover the 


\ir. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, never yet has the a oe wen Fale ’ = rtl =; 3 peng we oh 

( ess of the United States, acting under its legislative au-| terms must supersede ‘alk tenieietiies aero 
nacted a law to promote the welfare and better the con- | States.’’) 

of the great masses of the people of our country, the saaea oe a oon Re lway Re Hor 0 

g people, but what the big business interests, who would | the safety of employees,’ Congress ev fant 

be molested in their methods and process of plundering such as the safety-appliance acts and t 

ple, have dragged that law through every conceivable pa ay d to place upon the fourth 

f f litigation in the various courts of the land, first testing “It seems to us that sect 

itutionality, and, failing in this, introducing every pos- tion of risk in the ca sit 

iefense to see just how far they could divert its provisions ol peg oe one 

what was intended by its makers; and the success, Mr. | together, there is no doubt 


r, with which they have met in their efforts to this end | tween contributory negligence and assumpt 


vy. ¢ 





. . ae . . : declared that neither of thes } a1 t 
hands of our judiciary is even more astonishing than the | violation oe aes aides en eae dep mal 
£ y have displayed by their open defiance of the legislators | ployee, there is, with respect to cases not in 
of the Nation upon the effect that is to be given to contribu 
: y ea: : ¢ ” -orresponding limitation i mpose nar e a 
f the most striking examples of how these special inter- | pic, pemaae aaen seaen Uae 7 =e < 


ve been able to pervert the laws on our statute books is The doctrine of assumption of risk, which tl 
in a number of decisions by our Federal courts under the ean ge a — lay tris 'y 
employers’ liability act approved April 22,1908. It was | Fosulted from a dannsee cronted ne aery:, noty 
{ ercome the inadequacy of the common-law rules of recovery | becoming chargeable with knowledge of tl 
{ idents and the injustice of the system of employers’ lia- ~ a ge without complaint. It is a doctr 
| suits based upon negligence, allowing such defense pleas - the States ae ee ‘ coy ive sted. nanan 
tributory negligence, assumed risks, defects in appliances, If 4t be true: that no cuestion of law te 4 
w-servant fault, and thereby “ promote the safety of the | decided until it has been 
s and to advance the commerce in which they were | ee ee etait Sais te 
( d,” that this law was enacted. However, I regret to say | tion than was given it in the cn of Seaboar 
t e interpretation that its provisions have received by a | Horton, supra, or in any other case in which a 
of our courts have very much impaired the law in this ee ee ' ed question Is vital. Its d 
i and should impress upon all of us the necessity of fur- | the legislation was in furtherance of th 
ation along this line in order to provide already long- | tion of the States or is, in fact \ 
| justice to a worthy class of semipublic servants. ae State legislation to the extent that t 
re to insert here an article appearing in the December, aeashaee oe ee ee ee ae ee 
ue of the Harvard Law Review, by Mr. Edward P. If the present trend of judicial d 


ute, is a conmon-law d + 











. r ¢ ‘ ‘ > | obvious ‘ e ac s y . } 
, of Lawrenceville, Va., under the title “Assumption of | ppvigus that the 9 cig ll ; 
ler the Federal employers’ liability act,’ which I am } secured to them under State legislation. wl 
throw a great deal of enlightenment on this matter: that the act, viewed as a regulati f int 
Rati ee sek ce : Fal a ai i destructive principle of tl common law 
RISK UNDER THE FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. | from having a tendency “to promote tl 

: 1908, Executive approval was given to the act of Con- to advance the commerce in ¥ hich they are « 
n as the Federal employers’ liability act, which, stripped of | the subject to the crude and artificial rules « 
» irrelevant to this discussion, is as follows: as to that comparatively small « 3 f d 


every common carrier by railroad while engaging in commerce | Which re sult from the violation of statu 
y of the several States * * * shall be liable in damages | ©™pioyees. y 

suffering injury while he is employed by such carrier in fhe hours-of-service act does not d ; 

* *  * “for such injury * * * resulting in whole | Safety-appliance acts cover only a part of 





























t from the negligence of any of the officers, agents, or em- | nection with “cars al gines. rl 
1 carrier, or by reason of any defect or insufficiency, due } carrier from the consequences of ts own 
rence, in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, | reimstated as to ev rything of a | 
ks, boats, wharves, or other equipment. prehensive terms ~“ machinery, track, roadbed 
That in all actions hereafter brought against any such | or other equipment, and even as t 
rrier by railroad under or by virtue of any of the provisions | except to the limits d extent to w 
t to recover damages for personal injuries to an employee } nection ith cars and engines hay bee! 
the fact that the employee may have been guilty of contribu- Judicial construction that tt 
nee shall not bar a recovery, but the damages shall be| a legal hybrid, partly statuto1 y and 
the jury in proportion to the amount of negligence at- | parently upon the theory that the t 
such employee: Provided, That no such employee who may and that what is regarded as an 
* * * shall be held to have been guilty of contributory | out’”’ by recourse to t common vw. In 
1 any case where the violation by such common carrier | reached in Seaboard Air Line Railway Wi 
tute enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the | from the principle stated in M sain ¢ 
* * * of such employee. land, supra. 
That in any action brought against any common earriet Since, also, Sea rd Air I R H 
virtue of any of the provisions of this act to recover | State of North Carolina : 
injuries to * * * any of its employees, such employee | statute, it is dithcult 
held to haye assumed the risks of his employment in any | the common-law prin y it 
e violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted | legal basis or ul f aut 
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ag yr employees of such carrier, or by reason of any defect or in 
su y, d to i negligence, in its cars, engines, appliances, ma 
chit t k, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, or other equipment.” 

Li proce to a technical construction of the act, or attempt- 
ing w tha he fourth section, instead of giving rise to a defense 
in the carrier, in fact extends the liability created by the first 
‘ 1, let us consider the anomalous character of the act with this 
doct e of the common law construed into it 

The decision in the Horton case imputes to Congress the inexplicable 
puryp mposing the highest degree of liability for failure to com- 
ply with statutes enacted for the safety of employees, and, at the same 
time, of affording immunity to the highest degree of negligence of which 
the carrier can be guilty with respect to all other instrumentalities not 
covered by such statutes. 

Can any intelligible reason be given why Congress should have in- 
tended thus to discriminate between such appliances as driving-wheel 
brake iutomatiec ¢« plers, grab irons, drawbars, running boards, steps, 
and locomotive ash pans, on the one hand, and bridges, trestles, road- 
beds, tracks, ties, machinery, works, boats, wharves, and all other kinds 
of appliance and equipment, on the other? Can any reason be con- 
celved why Congr for the purpose of promoting tl safety of em- 
yloyees or advancing interstate commerce, should have imposed absolute 
fiahility for the failure to equip cars and engines with the statutory 
appli inces, not to be affected by the employee's knowledge of the omis- 
sion nor to be mitigated by his contributory negligence, and yet, with 
respect to all other instrumentaliti have given to the carrier the bene- 
fit of the « on-law defense of assumption of risk with the encourage- 
ment to negligence which that defense affords? 

The explanation of the provision of the third section, forbidding the 
defen if contributory negligence even in mitigation of damages, and 
of tl fourth section, forbidding the defense that the risk was one of 
the assumed “ risks of his employment,”’ when the injury to the employee 
results from the violation of a statute, is that Congress intended to 
compel compliance with its statutes by forbidding any defense in case 
of their violation, Lut, since it is impracticable to regulate by statute 
the whole matter of the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
an interstate railway, to the extent that the character and condition 
of the equipment is not, and in the nature of things can not be, pre- 
scl d by statute, the existence of any ‘ defect or insufficiency’ due 
to the carrier’s negligence, from which injury to its employee results in 
whole or in part, is made the conclusive test of liability. 

When such a defect or insufficiency and its causal relation to the 
injury are shown, the liability is absolute and subject only to mitiga- 
tion to the exient, to be determined by the jury, that the injury is at- 
tributable to the emplovee’s contributory negligence (B. & O. R. R. 
Co. v. Darr, 204 Fed., 751 (1913); G. T. W. Ry. Co. v. Lindsay, 201 
Fed., 836 (1912); Wright v. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co., 197 Fed., 94 (1912) ; 
I. Cc. R. R. Co. v. Nelson, 203 Fed., 956 (1913); St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. 
Co. v. Conley, 187 Fed., 949 (1911); P., B. & W. R. R. Co. v. Tucker, 
35 App. D. C., 128, 220 U. S., GO8 (1910); and by the trial court in 
Pedersen v. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., 229 U. 8., 146 (1913).) 

In the Horton case the court draws the following distinction between 
“contributory negligence,’’ which the act provides shall not bar a re- 
CO’ and ‘‘assumption of risk,’’ which the court declares shall bar 
recovery (supra, p. 639): 

‘Contributory negligence involves the notion of some fault or 


breach of duty on the part of the employee; and since it is ordinarily 
his duty to take some precaution for his own safety when engaged in a 
hazardous occupation, contributory negligence is sometimes defined as 
a failure to use such care for his safety as ordinarily prudent employees 
in similar circumstances would use. On the other hand, the assumption 
of risk, even though the risk be obvious, may be free from any sugges- 
tion of fault or negligence on the part of the employee.” 

Can any reason be given why Congress should have intended to forbid 
recovery to an employee guilty of no fault, and yet allow recovery to 
an employee guilty of contributory negligence, which necessarily implies 
that he was chargeable with the same knowledge of the danger which 
resulted in the injury? Or can any reason be given why Congress 
should have intended to forbid recovery to an employee for merely re- 
maining in the service with knowledge and without complaint, and yet 
allow recovery to an employee who, with the same knowledge, expressly 
and for valuable consideration contracted to exempt the carrier from 
liability ? 

Lesides the policy of the act and the ground of its constitutionality 
declared in Mondou v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
(supra), already quoted, we have the following statement of the court 
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in Pederson v., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. (229 
U. S., 146, 151): 

“* * * Indeed, the statute now before us proceeds upon the theory 
that the carrier is charged with the duty of exercising appropriate care 
to prevent or correct ‘any defect or insufficiency * * * jinits cars, en- 
gines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, or 
other equipment.’ ” 


Is it conceivable that the policy of the act, as thus twice declared 






by the court, could be more effectually defeated than by introducing 
into it the common-law defense of assumption of risk as to all dangers 
arising from defects and insufficiencies, except from violations of stat- 
utes? This defense encourages negligence. As observed by Judge Jag- 
gard in Rase v. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. 8. M. R. Co. (107 Minn., 260, 
©65: 120 N. W., 360, 363 (1909)): 


“The reasoning by which it is sought to be justified, carried to its 
logical conclusion, tends to result in this paradox: The more grossly 
the master is negligent the more certain is the assumption of risk by the 
servant and the master’s exoneration. If the master be more careful, 
then the more doubtful is the servant’s assumption of risk, and the more 


probable is the master’s liability. The employer who is successfully 
caret and he who is extremely careless are equally protected. The 
exercise of care is discouraged, and a premium is put on negligence.” 





I 


the uployer’s negligence and compels the servant, as a last resort, to 
quit the service and stop the business in order to escape irremediable | 
injury is at variance with the ground upon which the constitutionality 
of the act was sustained. Such a doctrine had its origin in the rela- 
tion of master and seryant under conditions which affected the inter 
ests only of the employer and employee. It is an incubus upon the 
interstate commerce of the country with the important public interests 
which that commerce subserves. Under its baleful influence upon com- 
merce in time of peace trainmen, on becoming chargeable with knowledge 
of the carrier's negligence, must cease the transportation of passengers, 


mails, 
well. 
The doctrine of 
Fowler (3 Mees. 
the reasons 


and freight, and, in time of war, the transportation of troops as 


assumption of risk originated in the case of Priestley 
and W., 1 (1837)). There is no more similarity be- 
and policy upon which that cecision is based and 


v. 
tween 
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doctrine of assumption of risk which thus gives immunity to | 
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the reasons and policy which called for the legislation embodied 
the Federal employers’ liability act than there is between a “ bute! 


| van”’ and the physical equipment of an American transcontinental | 


way. 
_ It is inconceivable that Congress should have intended to fette, 
interstate commerce of the present day with the crude doctrines 


down by Lord Abinger in Priestley v. Fowler, which involved the ; 
tion of liability of a butcher for injury to his servant resulting from 
overloaded * butcher's van,” doctrines against which many of the ¢ 
have protested and the injustice of which, in their application to m. 
ern industrial conditicns, has brought forth the various acts of 1 
dial legislation in all the countries in which the common law of Eng! 
has prevailed. 

The interstate carriers of the United States are public-service 
porations, The commerce in which they are engaged and the ijn 
mentalities by which that commerce is carried on were not con 
of at the time of Priestley v. Fowler. On that commerce depend 
wealth, the happiness, and the civilization of the country. Employ 
interstate carriers are indispensable instrumentalities or agenci 
that commerce. The commerce must go on; employees can not sti 

To free commerce from the fetters of the common law—* to impe! 
carrier to avoid or prevent the negligent acts and omissions which 
made the bases of the rights of recovery which the statute cre; 
defines,” and thereby “to promote the safety of the employees ; 
advance the commerce in which they are engaged” (Mondou v. 
York, N. H. & H. R. R. Co., supra, p. 51)—was the enlightened pur 
of the act and the constitutional justification for this exertion ot 
gressional power. (Senator Dolliver, discussing upon the floor of 
Senate the act of Apr. 22, 1908, said: “ The public policy which ws 








—my 


| declare is based upon the failure of the common law to meet the | 
| ern industrial conditions.” 
| of Apr. 5, 1910, declared that “it was the intention of Congress 


Senator BoraAu, advocating the amend 


enactment of this law originally, and it may be presumed to ly 
intention of the present Congress, to shift the burden of loss res 

from these casualties from ‘ those less able to bear it’ and place it 

those who can, as the Supreme Court said in the Taylor case 

U. 8., 281), ‘measurably control their causes’ * * * ‘The pass 

the original act and the perfection thereof by the amendment herein 
posed stand forth as a declaration of public policy to radically c! 

so far as congressional power can extend, those rules of the common 
which the President in a recent speech at Chicago characterized as 
just.’’”’ See also Doherty on Employers’ Liability Act, p. 61.) 

Before the enactment of this statute there was no Federal | ) 
negligence. The Federal courts in the exercise of their jurisdict 
cases involving liability of railway companies to their emplo 
whether engaged or not in interstate commerce, applied the 
negligence as a part of the law of the State where the injury 
occasioned. This statute. for the first time, creates a_substar 
Federal right in favor of the employee, distinct from the right t 
fore given him by the law of the State. (Thornton on Federal 
ployers’ Liability Act, sec. 1, pp. 4-5, note.) 

The system of Federal liability created by the act is exclusive of t 
law of the States upon the subject, which means that it is exclus 
the grounds of liability available to the employee under the Stat 
whether common law or statutory, and of the grounds of 
whether common law or statutory, afforded by the law of the Stat 
the interstate carrier. Just as the employee must look to the a 
his cause of action, so the carrier must look to the act for its def 
Unlike the liability under the law of the State, which originated 
common law and was subject to all the defenses available at con 
law, the system of Federal liability is purely of statutory cr 
The terms in which liability is imposed are exclusive of defenses \ 
would defeat that liability. 

There is no common law of the United States except that 
construction of the Constitution and acts of Congress recourse n 
had to the common law for the purpose of interpreting the t 
terms employed, which otherwise would be unintelligible (Wheato 
Peters, 8 Peters (U. S.), 591 (1834) ; Pennsylvania v., Wheeling & Lb. I 
Co., 13 How. (U.S.), 518 (1851) ; Smith v. Alabama, 124 U. 8&., 
(1888) ; Moore v. United States, 91 U. S., 270 (1875) ; Gatton v. C! 

R. 1. & P. R. Co., 28 L. R. A., 556 (1895).) The common law is essent 
the law of the States. It exists as a part of the law of the Stat 
virtue of its adoption by the States, and to the extent only that 
not in conflict with State institutions and is not repealed by 
legislation. Although, when the question is one of general and 
merely of local jurisprudence, the Federal courts will apply thei! 
construction of the common law, irrespective of the decisions ot! 
States courts, they nevertheless do so in administering the comm 
as the law of the States. (Smith v. Alabama, supra.) 
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In States which have repealed the common-law defense of as 
tion of risk (Hough v. Railway Co., 100 U. S., 213 (1879)), 1 
fense can not be set up as a bar to recovery in any case, W 


arising under the act of Congress or out of purely intrastate 
In cases arising under the act of Congress in States where this 4 
has not been abolished, the defense is not available, for the reas 
the act can not be “ pieced out” by the law of the State. In 
words, if the act of Congress can not, as is universally conced 
“pieced out” by legislation of the States repealing the comn 
defense, how can it be “pieced out” by State ‘legislation ot 
adopting the common law, or by this principle of the common law 
it has been repealed by the States? In Western Union Tel. ( 
Commercial M. Co. (218 U. S., 406, 416 (1910) Mr. Justice Mch 
said : 

“We have seen that cne division of the supreme court of the > 
was of the view that if the prohibition rested on the common ! 
validity could not be questioned. We can not concede such ¢ 
the common law and deny it to a statute. Both are rules of 
proceeding from the supreme power of the State. That one is un' 
and the other written can make no difference in their validity 0! 


The common law did not become a part of the laws of the St 
its own vigor. It has been adopted by constitutional provi 


| statute or decision, and, we may say in passing, is not the san 
particulars in all the States. But however adopted, it express 
| policy of the State for the time being only, and is subject to ch 
| the power that adopted it. How, then, can it have an efficacy | 
statute changing it does not possess?” ; 
From the nature of legislation by Congress, in the exercis 
power to regulate commerce, such legislation is exclusive of th 
the States. The defenses permissible under the act must be 
the express or implied provisions of the act. The question. 
is not whether the common-law defense of assumption of risk, 


+) 
til 





fel 
té 


is available to the carrier, but whether it appears from the 
the act that Congress intended to create, in favor of the c¢ 
defense similar to that of common-law assumption of risk. 
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enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the in have ex a ‘ i 
| of the fourth section, “ that in any action brought against aba n M aie is ; ; 
1 carrier under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this ‘The Eneti s 
ver damages for injuries to * * * any of its employes the 7 
‘yee shall not be ‘held to have assumed the risks of his om Q 7 ‘149 Se > a ee ee - 
any case where the violation by such common carrier of | * Ii etn er 
enacted for the safety of employees contributed to tl } : 
licate the determination of Coner s to enforce the require pert od — x to \ 
tatutes enacted for the safety of employees,”’ by exempting ee ; ; 
in the one case from the imputation of contributory | “Peon wel 
P nd in the other from the defense that dangers resulting = 20M = e ] yin ‘ 
violation were among the “risks of his employment.” : and f the ike, | , 
that the effect of the fourth section is to adopt the | POF the servant d : : I ; 
doctrine that the employee by continuing in t service | #mselr any ot1 risk 
bnormal risks resulting from a “ defect or insufficiency,” | ™¢?t 
gligence of the carrier, unless its conduct involved also a|. In Texas & Pac. Ry. ¢ , 2o0 U. & L (1 
au statute enacted for the safety of employees, proceeds | is said: 
sconstruction of the words ‘ cs of his employment,” and “At the nmon law 
{ leaving out of consideration of the relation between | employmen it h 
law of England and legislation by Congress in the United | his mpi I t lischat ‘ 
, applian d \ ] t 
rds of the fourth section, “risks of his employment,” mean | of his employe ! gen | { 
sks inherent in the business—the unavoidab!] risks If full foree riven to t <i ‘ ‘ 
nsic, notwithstanding the performance by the carrier of | glterius.” as ; ied to t \ 26 \ 
duties. They do not include the “secondary and ulte hall not be ] i 1 ris} 
‘ sing from abnormal dangers due to the empl r’s negli ich col t ' 
, t of this section was not to adopt by implication the com - ae ae - 
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injury resulted from a violation of a safety statute. In | SU%Sequent application the phrase ssum] 
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in any way the rules of law applicable to civil actions, | proof of the employ continuan ; 


nt of an intention to confer upon injured employees any | the enhanced danger. The ¢ t f 
rreeable in an action to recover damages, nor dé i defenses covered i 
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yees * * * ‘The factory act of Minnesota, which | modified by the act, is an ay le d 
oyers to guard or fence dangerous machinery so far as | in its secondary sens¢ s an I ! 
s not abolish the defense of assumption of risk. It does | posure to danger implied in the ! 
ties of their right to contract regarding the risks of | whi the employer may 
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nsidered that the first section imposes Liability only | ligen rm of nt 
the purpose of the fourth section to extend that liability | defeet or it cy, is I ! 
ent he word “ negligé ” is a common-law term. Assumption of risk G ! 
be construed according to its common-law meaning. | by the fourth section, wl 
; : ke the carrier an insurer of its employee’s safety, | ployment the viol 1 by : 
: it makes the carrier unconditionally liable for the | the safety of employees.” 4 
ts icers, agents, or employees and for its negligence | secondary sense, is exclud 1 
it pliances, But at common law the authorities are | sults “in wh or in par f 
to hether the violation of a “ statute enacted for th: of its officer gen ; 
ployees ” is negligence. (5 Labatt on Master and Servant, The difference between the ) n-law l 
7.) if tt was not negligence—that is, if it involved no breach | liability may be more clearly nted 
t en ployes the risk of injury therefrom was a “risk of | the common-law d n l t 
ment : fo remove doubt on this point and to make the | Federal liability 
sich a statute negligence per se under the system of At common law the 
. the fourth section provides that the employee “shall | injury was not due t ! ise! W 
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whi t o i to the em e°, it resulted from an inherent danger } master for the negligence of a servant when the person injured wa 
of 1 f ine fault of the employee. | ; fellow servant of the negligent man.’ (Schlemmer v. Buffalo. R. 4 
am. ! 1 fro: 1 danger inherent in th isiness, such | Ry. Co., 220 U. S., 590 (1911); Farwell v. Boston & W. R. R. Co 
da d of the contract of service, assumed | Met. (Mass.), 49 (1842).) 
80 8 danger indecent Soaee ot ile eee |, Courts which hold that assumption of risk is a bar to recovers 
: a a. n “# de ae sting . 8 eaaGtios tee Sian ee resulting from a defect or insufficiency ” due to the ear 
; ahaG aeeael Gas Gan eames ae oe ian : | neg igence concede that assumption of risk can not be invoked to d 
I) i admit in favor of the carrie r t 1ese 1 \ defenses in bar can ee eo .. at grees —. ren negligence . = fellow sery 
aera ae eek Skane ae Meso aa dem agi ho mama tale ae a ni a not? The liabiftty for both kinds of negligence is im, 
thie and (2) that the injury was due to a “risk of his em- | A re language ; both must stand or fall together, gut fi 
pir ( except to the extent that ‘the latter defense is modified by Sie sige Hability imposed by the first section for both fort 
the { and fourth sections of the act. The modifications are: (1) ae aan a there would be stronger reason for holding that assun 
That t defen of fellow is displaced by the first section, and | fo Ry might be invoked, under the fourth section, to defeat ri 
(2) 1 t the violation ‘*‘of any stat ite nacted for the safety of em ue es negligeace of the fellow servant than for the negligence 
sia am wae mek of , State macaaeite. aida Gee ta ee Ce The risk of injury from the negligence of the fellow’ si 
Hahili Sage lw homeo ‘bes ae comeniin an : is . risk of his employ ment, whic h at common law is assumed 
" se the Only Mefedece in bar of tie action, and thee os tek emp oyee (Norfolk & Ww. R. Co, Nuckol, 91 Va., 193; 21 S 
ns tas A not eau they are common-law defenses, and as such | ~*~ (1895) ), while the risk of injury from the employer's neglig 
may | t up. but U they are defenses which are necessarily to whatey ‘r may be the basis of its assuMption at common law, i 
ey ie tear the teria of the 4ct he nek cxtledes all wetnger an | a of his employment assumed by the employee. (3 Labatt 
bar of recovery when the i iry results *“‘in whole or in part” from | * aacen and Servant, 1 ed., ae 894.) . 
the n t of the carrier or its officers, agents, or employees. This defense nullifies the third section of the act. It is impos 
\t imon law, although the injury resulted from a “defect or | Teconcile the common-law doctrine that the employee's continua: 
insuff n 1 | ical ap inces admittedly “due to the negli the service with knowledge of the risk resulting from a “ defect 
gen of the employer, there could be no recovery if the employee | SUfficiency ” is a bar to recovery with the peremptory provision 
continued in tl vice without complaint after becoming chargeable third section that “in all actions hereafter brought against any 
with knowledge of the danger arising from such defect or insufficiency. | COMmon carrier * * * the fact that the employee may hav 
I} form of assumption of risk’ is not available under the act. | guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery.” 
The terms in which liability is imposed exclude this defense. ‘The The employee’s knowledge of the defect or insufficiency, and 
lia itv is unconditional Congress did not employ the language ‘‘ shall | consequent danger, is an element or factor common to both defe1 
be liable in damag subject to the common-law defense of assumption | assumption of risk and contributory negligence. (Norfolk & W. R. ( 
of ri ’ and without language, expressly or by implication, adopting | Cheatwood, 1038 Va., 356; 49 S. E., 489 (1905); Buckner v. Ri 
this defense it can not be invoked as a bar to recevery. | & D. R. Co., 72 Miss., 873; 18 So., 449 (1895); 1 Labatt on M 
\t common law there could be no recovery for an injury resulting | and Servant, 1 ed., secs. 207, 279a, 296.) Can this same know] 
from the negligence of a fellow servant, the risk of injury from that | at once a bar to recovery when considered as an element of 
cau heing one which the employee was, by the implied terms of his | tion of risk’ and not a bar to recovery when considered as an « 
contract, held to have assumed as a “risk of his employment.” of “contributory negligence’’? Is it conceivable that such an 
Likewise the terms in which liability is imposed exclude this defense. | lous state of the law was intended by Congress; that Congress i 
The liability is unconditional. Congress did not employ the language | to preserve against contributory negligence the right of action 
~_) be liable in damages, subject to the common-law defense of | it created, only to have that right of action defeated by “ know 
fellow service.’ It is therefore generally conceded that the defense | one of the elements of contributory negligence, called by the n 
of fellow service is not available under the act. It should be observed, | “‘ assumption of risk,” and thus to “ palter with us in a doubl 
however, that the reason for the exclusion of this defense is, not that | ‘‘ Whenever the evidence,” says Mr. Labatt, in stating the 
Congress was repealing the common law, but that in the exercise of | law rule, “ suggests that the servant knew of the extraordin 
its independent power it saw fit to make the principle ‘‘ respondent | which causes the accident, the jury should be instructed regard 
superior’ a part of the system of Federal liability as to all classes of | legal consequences of such knowledge as justifying the infere: 
“officers, agents, an I employees,” F | of an assumption of the risk and of contributory negligence.” 
or insullicieney™ due. to the. cmaployer'a negligence. there could be us | to Ret w Uefenses. ate so tnextricably related that it ts imp 
recovery unles uch defect or insufficiency was th proximate cause = Goneerer the point 2S which the employee's _snowlodge | , 
aa eee a eae a cas Génie rosa ane | to recovery, when considered as an element of assumption of ri 
of the injury without the intervention of any other efficient cause for | cease to be a bar to recovery when considered as an element 
which the employer was not rr sponsible tributory negligence. . 
Phe terms in whieh liability is imposed exclude this defense, the In Narramore v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. (supra 
first ection creating unconditional liabi ity whe n tl injury results | Judge Taft said: we 
5 in wl ole or in part from the negligence = the « urrier or any of “Assumption of risk is * * * the acquiescence of the 
ee Seeceee, RECESS, OF er 20 Cntttte the employee to recover | prudent man in a known danger, the risk of which he 
2 28 Mol mecessary =nas such ae ae ai Should be the sole or even | contract. Contributory negligence * * * is that action 
ute. oe "Trunk “_ Ag lnennyry at if it is in the Hne of causation. | action in disregard of personal safety by one who, treating | 
At men tie, aithamel: the datere>caiinn: hike * Satin ae danger as a condition, acts with respect to it, without due ¢ 
insufl ency due to the negligence of the employer ‘or from the consequences.”” In Schlemmer v, Buffalo, R. & P. Ry. Co., 20) 
negligence of any of its officers, agents, or employees occupying the 1, 12, it is said: “Assumption of risk * * * obviously sh 
‘elation of vice principal, there could be no recovery if the employee | negligence as commonly understood. Negligence consists in 
relation of vice principal, the a ; 1 employee | which common experience or the specific knowledge of the act 
by h own negligence proximately contributed to the injury. be s likely ‘oduce the result e jlained of, under the 
Under the third section “the fact that the employee may have been | os oe ee ete os oe re es ay ot } 
cuilty of contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery, but the | stances known to the actor, that he is held answerable for tl 
damages shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount although it was not certain, intended, or foreseen. He is he 
of negligence attributable to such employee.” . F Per sume the risk upon the same ground. * * * Apart from t! 
“At common law also, when the employer’s liability mict be | Of contract, rather shadowy as applied to this broad form of 
othe: whi evadk d recovers might still i ‘de ated by pre - oF a rane conception, the practical difference of the two ideas is in th 
tract, entered into by the employee, exempting the en ployer from lia- their proximity to the particular harm. The preliminary 
b lity (Griffiths v. The Earl of Dudley, 9 6. B Div. 257 (1882).) ge tting into the dangerous employment or relation is said to 
oad defense is not available under the act, the filth ect erane md panied by assumption of the risk. The act more immediate \ 
il A < , Ak i i ; Co } : > . . t 
: y providing “that any contract, rule. regulation : device whi to a specific accident is called negligent. But the difference be 
eager eee eg eee ae ae ge ee OF CEVICe WORT | two is one of degree rather then of kind.” 
soever, the purpos« intent of which is to enable any common ear- | : ; ; : : , 
rier to exempt itself from any liability created by this act, shall to that Assumption of risk, then, consists in knowing the danger : 
extent be void.” carefully, while contributory negligence consists in knowing 
rhe act, when given what seems its proper construction, becomes | 22d acting carelessly. Contributory negligence includes, 28 
v its distinguished authorship entitles it to be—a perfect speci- | its elements, every fact constituting assumption of risk. rh 7 
n if constructive legislation, while the introduction into its re- | therefore, be an assumption of risk, as a legal conception dis 
medi | ions of this incongruous doctrine of the common law | Contributory negligence, which does not become merged into 
rend together unintelligible. tory negligence when the conduct of the employee goes to t 
\ k in its condary sense as a common-law defense | Of charging him with contributory negligence. 
in uv of 1 very when the employee was chargeable with knowledge This defense, if indeed its basis is an implied contract, rend 
of th ploye negligence nullifies the first section of the act to | tory the fifth section of the act, that “any contract, rule ré 
the extent that tf ection it ses liability for injury resulting “in | or device whatsoever, the purpose or intent of which shai! 
part fro! iny defect Pa y due to the negligence of the | able any common carrier to exempt itself from any liability 
carri Cor rea lt ty of other causes might operate | this act, shall to that extent be void.” (Doherty on Federal | 
n or kk d n t proc n of an injury, such as the | Liability Act, p. 102.) 
el e's ¢ inuan in th rvice with knowledge of the danger or | It is not the purpose of this article to discuss tho rat 
h ntributory neglige wi respect to the danger. To avoid | common-law assumption of risk of the employer's negligen: 
c upon these or ¢ inds the act imposes unconditional | Labatt states correctly that ‘“‘ the conception underlying th 
l for an injury resulting in whol r in part from such defect | assumption of a known risk is essentially that of an imp 
ol ficiency | ment,” it is not to be reconciled with the fifth section. If J 
| defense nullifies the first { to the extent that | nam, in Central Vermont Ry. Co. v. Bethune (206 Fed., 865 
th lag shall be liable * h injury * * * ye. | correctly states that “There is nothing of the kind. It is 
§ whole or in part from of any of the officers, | practical rule of common sense, which * * ®* igs in itself 
a or e! yees of such cal regarded as “ displac- lent of the contract of service or any other contract,” the 
i: common-law defense of risk of the negligence | distinction between assumption of risk and contributory 
0 w servant : | disappears. 
i n of k ( S inv ing the viola Of the “ common-sense” theory suggested in the Bethu 
ui tal a for the » Why is not the | sufficient to observe that it is at variance with the legislat 
ce Ww « f the assumption of the risk of in- | gence underlying all acts of remedial legislation, including 
j t I of | fellow servant still available? The and fourth sections of the liability act as construed by th 
I is not the violat f "any statute en- | far as concerns dangers resulting from the violation of stat 
act : ' ong s the liability act is itself | assuming as it does that the employee voluntarily exposes ! 
§ t ( lad ia t. R. Co. v. Tucker, supra.) | the danger of pain, maiming, and death, is at varian 
HT t is ul I 1 of risk excluded while assump- | rational human instinct. It is at variance, too, with the 0} 
tic isk of tl riers with respect to its instru- | court in Baltimore & P. R. R. Co. v. Landrigan (191 U. 
=> t ex led » tl defense of the fellow | [1903]): f 
ser\ 1 part of the def of ass ption of risk? “We know of no more universal instinct than that of I 
“An early, if not the earliest, application of » phrase ‘assumption | tion; none that so insistently urges to care against injury. 1! 
of the risk’ was the cstablishment of the exception to the liability of a ' motives to exercise in the fear of pain, maiming, and death. 1 







































umptions based on human feelings or experience that have surer 
n than that expressed in the instruction objected to.” 

evident that the common-law defense, in bar of recovery, based 
employee’s continuance in the service with knowledge of a 
r insufliciency ’’ due to the negligence of an interstate carrier 


ars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, 
wharves, or other equipment,” whether called by the name of 
ition of risk” or “ contributory negligence,” is not admissible 


ny express or implied provision of the act, and that the intro- 
r the defense into the system of Federal liability would render 
nugatory far as concerns any beneficial result to interstate 
and worse than that, for the act of Congress supplants all 


sO 


lial legislation of the States, and, with this all-pervading doc- 
the common law judicially construed into the act, the last state 
erstate employee would be worse than the first 
EpwWaArpD P. BurorbD. 
VILLE, VA. 


An Argument for the Change of Payment of Pensions for 
Old Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 20, 1915, 


(Hi. R. 21161) making appropriations for the 

nd other pensions of the United States for the 

June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I bad hoped that the 

tuke some action on House bill 12916, introduced by me 
iyment of pensions to old soldiers and soldiers’ widows 

( ' days instead of every 90 days. These pensions are 

ause of age and length of service. 

known fact that the recipients of these pensions in 

y instances depend almost wholly upon their pensions 


( f bill payment of 


Ke 


hex 


rt. A very large proportion of the old soldiers and 
re unable to earn a dollar, and many of them require 


fiscal year | 


House 
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ce and aid of another person to care for them. | 
se circumstances, waiting for three months for their | 
works an unusual hardship. The advanced cost of | 


to their expenses and requires them to practice the | 


economy to make their pensions pay their expenses. 
doubt but that the clothier who 


ner through three months for his pay could and would 


grocer or enrries 


r to him if he received the cash for his sales. Very 
ldier has spent his quarterly pension, before he 
for the necessities of life. Ready cash would there- 
in a saving to him in his daily expenses. These | 


No individual run- 
ry business would think of asking his employees, 
upon their wages to live, to wait 90 days for their 
it was earned. The fact is, the laws of the several 
ire persons employing labor in commercial or manu 

terprises to pay their help as often as every 380 
juently every two weeks. The old soldier, too, 
‘ditor of the Government who is required to wait 90 


zht to be paid every 80 days. 


iln 


“OX is 


pay. Government clerks are paid twice a month 
of the Government in its administrative branches, 
ver of Congress, Cabinet officers, judges of the Su- 
President of the United States—in fact, every 
ted with the service—is paid every 30 days. Why 


old soldiers wait three times long for their 
her person drawing funds from the General vern- 
@ money is appropriated and ready for payment at 


as 


‘ 
30 


¢ of the fiscal year; so there need be no hesita- | 
of necessary funds. It would not be any more | 
xr the Government to pay monthly than to pay 


ys, for the reason that the Government has employed 
nm Bureau a surplus amount of help that could be 

‘d to doing the extra clerical work necessary. 
‘uld cost more than it does now to disburse these 
the law belong to the soldier and the soldier’s 
disbursement every 380 days will add to their 
convenience, and aid in supplying them promptly 
of life, payment should not be withheld. 
difficult to understand, I apprehend, why this pay 


Inder 


1A 
i 


( r 


ecessaries 


be withheld from the old soldier who spent the 
f his life in the Government service, even if the 


disbursement was slightly increased. I hope the 
its coming session in December will see to it that 
of instructed to make the 
in and under the 


Pensions is 
the manner 
bill. 


7 


pay 





pay | 


terms that I | 
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How the War Trust Is Robbing the Government While 
Driving Us on Toward the Brink of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


HON. CLYDE TH. TAVENNER 


, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1915. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I sat recently in the Hous 
of Representatives and heard the Hon. Augustus GarpN1 f 
Massachusetts, make the statement upon his re b s 
Member of the American Congress that 

If war were to break out to-day, it would f d tl 
defenses have not suflicient ammunition for an } fight ! 

Whether or not Mr. GarpNer’s statement is correct I lot 
say, because I do not know; but this I do know, that we do not 
have the ammunition and armament that we hav paid for and 
should have in return for the countless millions of dollars of 
the American people’s money that have been expended from the 
Public Treasury. 

I mean to say that those Army and Navy officers » do the 
purchasing of war munitions and who are paid a salary by th 
people and are trusted by the people to see that the Go ernn 
receives a dollar’s worth of material for every dollar expet d 
have permitted a ring of ammunition manufacturers to out 
rageously overcharge Uncle Sam for armor, gun iowdel id 
munitions in general 

For instance, the War Department in 1913 ] hased seve 
thousand 4.7-inch shrapnel from the ammunition ri VN 
$25.26 each therefor. At the same time pt sely 
shrapnel was being manufactured in the G ri V 
Frankford Arsenal for $15.45, all overhead ¢1 

Mr. Average Citizen, are you willing that tl] ub ofl 
in the War Department who are spendir 
pay $25.25 for an article that they « d f 
Government plants for $15.45° 

This instance is not the exce lo t] The A? 
and Navy officers in 20 years } ( S 175,000,000 
|} of armor, armament, and n ! 

a monopoly in this yuntry i t 
plies and have paid this gr ng wa rust 2) 
cent more than the s:; ! dl] ] 
for in Government lants 
Vil 

As the result of frequ \ 
that made by Mr. Garp | ‘ 
hing to ask een ( 
spent annually on our Arm 
the money?” 

And it is time the | ‘ ] 
because their money has be | 
Mr. Average Citizen \ s ! 
eyes it is going to continue 

The reason tl (les 
the American taxpayel hit i 
country has he zrowing fa hi 
dreams I SOO the annua ‘ N Ay 
lo-day it is $140,000,000, Ther 
to stop and try to realize how n O00 ) 
cause it is an absolute pl s 
mind to grasp the magnitude « ha st 

The American people hay lever | le 
who the profit makers are in the tra NV 
for war in this country, 1 tl n 
themselves at the publi g Iw 
| the assertion that not 30 Me ( 
tity of the select ring of patriots f 
the millions of the masses al 
a water-tight monopoly in tl 
trading, and who have "V 
in excessive and extortionate pl I \ ( 
direct virtue of their 
and in Congress Les 
resent the implication « I f1 f ti \\ I 
hasten at the outset to eu r é 
patriots; ves, all of tl 

Congress can investigate t v t! ! 
the face, and it W how fhe S 
ican try as he w!l oO sel > I d 
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| per cent of their employees 12 hours a day, accord- 


of the United States Bureau of Labor made just 





vestigation in 1910. 
indeed would it be for this Nation to-day if the 
nment had a monopoly of the manufacture of all muni- 
ms of war. It is not the average American, the man who 
| be required to do the fighting and pay the bills if we be- 
e embroiled in the European conflict, who is jeopardizing 
The average American is remaining at home, at- 


his business. 


It is the ring of war-trafficking private 
munition firms who are endangering tl 


he peace and 
of 100,000,000 people in order that they may satisfy 


‘eed for profi If we go to war, it will not be on ac- 
f anything the average American has done, but because 
t we have neglected to safeguard our peace by taking 


fit out of war and preparation for war. 














W iit l WAR TRADERS ARP, 

Bec I believe it is my duty to do so, I desire now to take 
» respons of directir the attention of the American 
ple to the fact their money appropriated for the Army 
1 Navy is | ted by the millions, and to take the re- 
sibility of id ng the war traffickers, so that the tax- 
1yers may know where the millions upon millions of their 
vy that has been dumped into the bottomless pit of mili- 
sm have being going, are going, and will continue to go 
‘ publ opinion sh arise in its might and demand that 

he waste of ] ublie funds shall cease 
ro n with, who and what is the armor ring, if there really 
Lan at 11? Is the term “armor ring” a mere figure of 
mething invisible, or is it possible definitely to place 

r upon it Answet It is possible. 
| rmor ring is the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Midvale Steel 
e Carnegie Steel Co. These three firms, exclusive of 
ir subsidiary war-traflicking auxiliaries, have drawn down 
ISST from the Navy Department alone for the single 
of armor plate contracts aggregating $95,628,912, divided 
follows: Bethlehem, $42,321,237; Carnegie, $32,954,377; Mid- 
S20. S 
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I have just stated that the armor ring is composed of 
Bethlehem, Midvale, and Carnegie companies. Remembe: 
names! 

Now, the armament ring is composed of Midvale, Beth! 
and Carnegie. Ammunition ring, Carnegie, Midvale, and Pp 
lehem. We will add to the ammunition ring, for good meg 
the Du Pont Powder Trust, which has no competitors ij 
sale of smokeless powder to the Government for reasons 
will appear most remarkable when explained. The Po 
Trust has obtained contracts aggregating about $25,000,000 


1 nt o! | md, and he will not be able to 
he has tried and has not been able to escape it. 
I l fraid to enter into competition with | 
l rooted is it in t il field, 1 if | 
cs NAVY ek I ief f br el n | 
he is « 1 to disay the | 
| ! ‘ wo in | 
the European co and s I shall | 
{ t « ( { busi to} 1905. Fre the Army and Navy combined the other thre 
‘ pt es OL | cerns—Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale—have obtained 
t 1 th | nee ISST exceeding $150.000,000. 
minb As fi ( lo ni There are a few concerns dealing in ammunition of 
I ri i prof | caliber and others specializing in certain patented arti 
! m1 ( obtain contracts, but such contracts are mere crum! 
t | f f) the lap of the four big war-trading conce 
{ if e Ei constitute the War Trust. 
t 5 \ ( ME I INITE INFORMATION AS TO THE WASTING OF PUDI 
Why has the War Department been paying the ring $17 
L I a 3.8-inch common shrapnel when it can manufacture 
\ it may be l, by which the people |} manufacturing the identical article at Frankford for § 
emse fl the greed of the war trust mag-| Seventeen dollars and fifty cents is more than twice $7.94 
) iu he way. That is by the Government taking | Government could manufacture two shrapnel for the 
of war and preparation for war by manufacturing | has been paying the private manufacturers for one And 
hl nno! nd battleships. Both | $1.62 remaining to the people’s credit on each transactio1 
d L cated the nalization of the | 
f f war m tior s sound public policy. Govern- | 
anuft re as a policy need have no bearing whatever | 
ques 1 of whether we shall have a large or small | 
Phose a te Government manufacture of all 
not so much concerned for the present 
r we b l « O1 e battleships a year, so long as the 
ern nt de the 1 turing, beeal then, for every 
r Congress ropriates for tleships the people will | 
( ao r \ l of battle i 
G t I fact of its own war mate- | 
. 4 3 WwW be ived ann vy to the tax- | 
! ult of the already demonstrated ability of Uncle 
» Anutacture at a ost much below the prices of the | 
I shall show Government manufacture will | 
rat workmen who perform the labor of actually 
tl munitions will receive higher wages and better 
king conditions than the employees of the ring of private 
receive, as these firms number among them the 
oO bitter enemies of organized labor in the United States, 








any wonder we do not have as much ammunition as we 
have for the money that has been expended? It is the 


funds that are being spent here, and the people have a 1 
have these ions answered. 

We manufacturing a 81-second combination fuse 
Government arsenal for $2.92 for which we have been | i 
the ring $7. 

These illustrations are not exceptional, as I will ende 
show by the fact that on a contract given to Frankford A! 
for ammunition valued at $1,900,064 we are saving $979.84! 
in words, we are saving approximately $1,000,000 
$2,000,000 order as compared with what it would have « 
that contract been awarded the ammunition ring. Does 
showing such as this warrant a policy of turning the r¢ 
orders over to Government manufacture instead of allow 
war traflickers to charge us practically any price they may 
upon between themselves? 

In a recent speech before Congress President Wilsor 
that “like good stewards, we should so account for every 
of our appropriations as to make it perfectly evident w 
was spent for and in what way it was spent.” Surely 
thought was in the minds of the Army and Navy oflicia 
have been doing the purchasing for those departments. : 

Realizing the Government was being overcharged for t 
rotary drums, Secretary of the Navy Daniels—who, w 
exception, is the only Secretary of the Navy that I can f 
trace of who has ever made a real fight to escape the e 
the armor and ammunition rings—induced an inde 
English firm to submit a bid. The Bethlehem and Mid\ 
panies bid $169,568 and $160,272, respectively, while the | 
firm offered to furnish the drums for $57,436, a savin; 

836 to the Government over the lowest bid of the ring. 1 
referring now to armor, because the Secretary has not 
to obtain armor abroad. 

Recently the Secretary awarded a contract for buildi 
torpedo flasks, including heads. He induced a new firm 
in with a bid, and was able to purchase for $58,246 
which under normal conditions would have cost $115,07 
bids of the Bethlehem and Midvale companies, under t 
petitive bidding, showed a reduction of 44 per cent as « 
with bids for similar forgings submitted by these con 
only four months previous. 

Personally, I believe that these officers who, in the expt 
of the people’s money, have been paying $115,075 for 
which could have been obtained for $58,246, should, so1 
or in some manner, be required to make a public accou 
their acts. The thing that riles the blood concerning the! 
in which the millions have been squandered by our Ar 
Navy officers is that this money did not come from th: 
of the rich, but that it has been wrung from the poor 
poor. All of these wasted millions have been collected 
tax on the things that the people eat, wear, and use, 10! 
having been collected by direct taxation, but every cen 
having come through the customhouses and internal-r 
offices, which means that the people have been paying t! 
of militarism in the form of increased cost of living. 

I am not charging in these remarks the violation of ¢! 
laws, nor yet am I asserting that none have been violat I 


quest 


are 


other 


of 
















































—_— 
ting the fact that millions of dollars of the public funds | 
peen ruthlessly wasted, and am endeavoring to show how 
‘ waste may be prevented in the future. 


ARY DANIELS IS WHOLLY AT THE MERCY OF THE WAR TRUST. 


e most ingenious maneuvering among the war traffickers, 

S ry Daniels has been able to save some $2,000,000 from 
tches of the greedy patriots for profit. Sut, alas, the 

has at last forced him into a corner, and he is again 

at its merey. To elucidate: I am informed that before 

break of the European war Secretary Daniels sought, by 


. to ascertain from companies in the ring the price of a | 


projectile. A price of $490 was made him. The Secre- 
hen invited the representatives of independent foreign 
( es to visit him and submit prices, at the same time 
extreme care that the domestic bidders should hear 
supposed intentions. The result was the ring reduced 
es from $490 to $825, and the Secretary made his pur- 
at that figure. Since the European war broke out, Sec- 
retary Daniels, I am told, decided to purchase more of the same 
le, but, to his astonishment, was quoted a price of $425. 
mmunition-ring bidders, 


e chance of the Secretary 


ut, and boosted their prices accordingly. 


HISTORY OF ARMOR IS ONE LONG SCANDAL, 


I uld require several volumes to cover all the transactions 
deserving publicity concerning armor. Let it be sufficient in 


to say that the Government purchase of armor has been 
lal from start to finish. The conduct of the armor ring 
ng with the Government averages throughout at least 
rotten. 

There have been nine official estimates as to the actual cost 
inufacture of a ton of armor plate. The average esti- 
s $247.17 per ton. Yet since 1887 we have purchased 
217.379 tons of armor, paying the armor ring an average of 
S440.04 per ton, or q total of $95,656,240. I believe I am well 
the henna of conser vatism when I say that if all this 
id been manufactured in a Government plant at least 
$35,000,000 would have been saved to the American taxpayers, 
r is only one of the things being purchased by the 

d Navy under similar conditions, 


SO) cent 


AVERAGE ESTIMATE IS $247.17. 

Ilere is a table showing the official estimated cost of armor 
vestigating boards of 1896 and 1906, by various naval 
by former Secretary of the Navy Herbert, and Rear 
Strauss, the sania Chief of Ordnance: 


Estimated cost. 


| 
|‘ Full cost,’ 








er “Produc- | or cost in 
Se itor : : 
Estim ” tion cost,” | outside 
or cost in a} plants,with 
Govern- private 
mentplant.} profit 
added. 
; 7 a ss: = - ms ‘ 
: ( aie TLOGRUES 5. bc didds hccdesc@edicees $297. 54 | $391. 86 
MOV ECs sc, nian scan hnacaseuieedctadensccers 243. 73 | 337. 29 
Riri les os ganna ucadesdseucudawes 223. 43 | 324.36 
ry of Na vy Herb Wars ivcarcectenalaceeeecs 224. 42 | 324. 41 
SRG 5 ooci cks pes redancssdedaekedssddesecaa 247.28 344.48 
PAROF TUG WORNON < <as4cisaccuseesidacckdace 193. 08 
1G? TORRE So aweasaascdcddscassack sus 241. 76 
— ith ine aiald & Ma hata Sua tie W Aa el deca et | 242. 33 
DOME ON SOG das vcdscidorvascssvacsy | 244. 27 
Wee tde + cadhese veviensacbeenanabadatasns 230, 36 273. 89 
Admiral Joseph Strauss........ccccccccccscces 1314.00 1 349, 25 
( WE VON aos an cine cstaweedsdewstense 47.17 $22. 54 


d on cost in soneah rly capacity. Other estimates 


Strauss, Chief of Ordeanc e, estimates that in a Goy- 
ant of 20,000 tons capacity armor can be manufac- 

cost of $279 per ton. This is $31.83 per ton higher 
i verage estimate of nine estimators, who based their 
i plants of 10,000 tons capacity. 

table showing the amount the Government would 
ed if all armor used up to date could have been manu- 
| Government plant at $279 per ton. 


? 


Lit pa] 





being business men as well as | 
ts, had taken advantage of the fact that there is no} 
obtaining anything in the way | 
of war materials from Europe as long as the present war | 


Year.} 


1887 
1890 
1893 


1896 | 


1898 


1899 


1 900 | 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1909 


1911 


1912 
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Grand total... 217,379 


total is the 
and collected from the Americ: 
years upon the one item of arm 
have been saved to the people by 
its own armor 

Take powder. 
from the trust since 15, 








i eréteuans 2,276 400. 00 


plate 
We have pur 
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S ry Daniels has asked Congress for an appropriation for 
( r-plate factory, but th far Congress has 
I 
e Gove nt builds an armor plant and a padlock is 
doors as soon as it is completed, and it is never 
w the opinion of Secretary Da s, pay for itself 
‘ r | to obt fair ti mié from the armor 
( \ N TIME OF WAR 
A I I N i 
Navy f I erally are op] ed to complete 
! iufa of ous of war, taking the posi- 
the ] of wisdom for tl Government to en- 
] Val manula re to operate pli nts so that they 
! ie of Experience has shown, how- 
of patriot y coming to the relief of the 
( ‘ of war, the war traders take advantage of 
ties of the Government, which at their mercy, and 
heir p. For instance, when war with Spain was im 
armor 1 ifacturers practically issued an ulti 
» Gove nent that they would not manufacture a 
f of armor plate unless the Government should agree 
( Ov ton than the price fixed by Congress 
a fair pri And it is also worthy of 
e that r pat m did not ve them from selling 
r Ru f e199 a te w! the were asking their 
( ment S616 a ton 
That the Du Po Powd Crust practiced ilar extortion 
he Spanish War would seem to be in ited in the fol 
question and answer on page 82 of the Fortifications bill 
1 of 1908S: 
( Ilow was it d ng the war—did tl ] I der Trust) 
! t vy? 
‘ ( I t little 1 i to sa I think we paid $1 a 
I nt p \ I 1 to 8O j 
OW manu turing powder in G l lent plants for 
t poun 1, every concel\s ble overhead charge in luded., 
{ pa the trust 583 cents a pound. 
If the Armor and Powder Trusts once cvercharge the Gov 
‘ ent in time of war because they have it at their mercy it is 
their fault, but if they repeat the performance because they are 


time permitted to have the Government at their merey. 


be the Government's fault. 


ARMOR PLATE PATRI ISM IS wi 


VIDE 
ippears to be no real competition between the armor 
manufacturers of the various countries. in 1893, the 
\merican armor ring made a noise like competition, when it 


ld armor to Russia fo 


249, while charging the United States 


Once, 


yr & 
re 


$616, and for a time great consternation prevailed in the ranks 
of the war trusts of the various nations. 


But during 
Pari 


Worl thy 


this period the armor manufacturers of the world 
and since then there has been little o1 
of the The arm 
ves why they should cut each other 
not be to their advantage 
stend of $200 or $300. 
his report (H. Doce., vol 
of the Navy under Cleveland, 
m the que mn of a trust 


} yf , x hi 
informed upor authority whi 


no competi- 


name. inufacturers 


r mm asked 
S’ throats and why it 


to receive $500 or $600 a ton 


thems 
ld 


on 


H. A. 


S 5S, p. 
Hon. 


says: 


d4th Cong.) Secretary 


Herbert, in comment- 


sti 


h I believe to be 


good that about, 





1 the time of the last contract of the Bethlehem com 
with R . there was a meeting in Paris of the representatives 
‘ n if m ll, of the armor manufacturers of Europe and 
Chis w in 1894; and commenting upon the prices charged in 
] pe and America, he says, on the same page: 
se facts seem to lead to the conclusion that there is at least a 
f lly understanding or agreement among the pr i 


il manufacturers 


Ie Ss 





} 
of the 1 i that pris all be maintained at about tl level. 
‘e we find evidence 20 years old of a world-wide 


Armor 


] Trust. 
the naval hearings for 1914, page 621, the present Secre- 
tury of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, used the following lan- 
ce in referring to an advertisement for bids for armor plate | 
he dreadnaught Pennsylvania: 
\Vhen we came to the armor we rejected all the bids, and were then 
a situation from which it appeared there was no relief. 
h you can not establish it in black and white, there is no doubt cf 
i rmor Plate Trust all over the world. That is to say, the people 
l make armor plate will not come here and submit bids, 
they know if they do our manufacturers will go abroad and 
i ds. They have divided the world, like Gaul, into three parts, 
vr more definite evidence of the tremendous syndication and | 
v sympathies of armor-plate patriotism, an examination of 


Harvey United Steel 


entertaining. 


Co., of London, is instructive and 
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The Harvey United Steel Co. 
Yearbook, 1912, p. 1211) 
was register i July 16, 1901, 


(see British Stock Exc} 


to amalgamate or control 


four <« 


companies holding the rights of the Harvey patents for treating 
including the Harvey Steel Co. of Great Britain (Ltd.), an 
Iiarvey Continental Steel Co. (Ltd.). 


‘They were also licensors for the Krupp and Charpy pri 
of hardening armor plate. 


| of the peace societies in the world have not be 
in a century of labor to effect such an international a 
for peace as the Harvey Co., in a few months, succeed 


effecting a world-wide 
Although paying hands 
mpany has been volun 
decisions 
on July 15 and 
this interna 


org: 


ation for preparation 
ividends, it is claimed 
wound up during the 
ordinary general meeti 


it is very feel 


fi 
th 





c 
OT 


1912, 


» 
o 


4 


lifficult te 


but 
tional association of patriots for profit is re: 


( 


and that it has not been resurrected in some less dis 
form. 
These are the fi which, banded together, were | 


RITAIN 


(Ltd.). irman of thi 


1 * } 
Kers, Cli 








cers ss ert 0 
tratlicking firm that bears his name, not 
2,697 shares in the Harvey Steel Ce., but was it 
director, and was one of the two persons intrust \ 
alle 1 winding up. 


Win. Beardmore & Co. (Ltd.) Willia: 
of this company, was a director of the ] 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (Ltd.). J. M. F 
director of this firm, was also on the board of the Hat 

John Brown & Co, (Ltd.), the Coventry Ordnance Co. 
and Thos. Firth & Co. (Ltd.) were all represented by 
Ellis, with a holding of 7.45% ives, 

/ The Fairfield Shipbuilding Co. (Ltd.), and Messrs. C 
| Laird & Co. (Ltd.), are, of course, largely interested 
Coventry Ordnance Co. (Ltd.), and are both in allia 
John Brown & Co. (Ltd.), with the last of whom are « 
also the Projectile Co. (Ltd.), Messrs. Palmer’s Shipbu 
Iron Co., and the Hadfield Foundry Co. (Ltd.). 
| UNITED , 
| ‘The Bethlehem Steel Co. (Ltd.) held 4,501 share 
| Harvey Co. With the Bethlehem Co. was at this time 
| Harlan & Hollingsworth, of Wilmington; Union Iron 
lof San Francisco; and Samuel L. Moore & Son, at E 
| Mr. Schwab, the power behind the Bethlehem corporat 
also a $10,000,000 subcontract for armor and In mk 
of two Argentine dreadnaughts building by the Fore Ri 
building Co., which he has acquired, and by the New 
Shipbuilding Co, 


n Beardmor: 
larvey Co. 


STA : 
si 3 


vi 


oO. 


wm} 


oO 


FRANCE, 
Schneider & Co. held 9,862 shares in the Harvey | 
La Cie des Forges et Acieries de la Marine et d@’Homeé 
| another 150. The Harvey Steel Co. had four French 
| two of whom held 2,000 shares each. 
ITALY, 


Societa degli Alti Forni Fondiere ed Acciaiene di Ter 
| 8,000 shares, and was represented by Raffaele Bettini 
| firm Is in alliance with Vickers (Ltd.) Vickers-Te1 
la gigantic arsenal, and Vick are also allied with M 
| Odero and Messrs. Orlando. 
| Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. hold the shares « 
| strong-Pozzuoli (Ltd.), whose arsenal is “the chief s1 
| war material to the Italian navy,” and Ansaldo-Armst! 
| Co. (Ltd.), of Genoa, is in the same group. 

GERMANY, 

Actien Gesellschaft der Dillinger 
with the patriot firms of England and France this 
held no fewer than 2,731 shares, and was represented 
board by Fritz Saeftel, of Dillingen, Saad, Germany. 

Friedrich Krupp, of the famous Krupp factories, be 
shares, and was represented by Heinrish Vielhaber 
Ehrensberger. 


as 





Huttinwirke. In 


Krupps are related to the Skoda Co., of Austria; 5 
& Co. who make the Creusot gun, have interests in R 


| { 


while the Dillinger firm is owned by Deutsche Waffen & 
tions Fabrik, which has holdings in Belgium and in the 
| Co., in addition to its huge munition factory in Germany) 


BUSI 
There are tricks in all trades. If the peoples of the 
powers can be incited to mutual distrust, suspicion, ane 


Kl 


METHODS OF THE WAR TRAFFICKERS IN KEEPING UP 





| for instance, it means increased dividends for the sto 
of the war traffickers in each country. 
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j 
several leading powers aim to inerease their naval | 
th in the same proportion. If one of the powers can be 


| to tnke on an additional superdreadnaught, it is used as 
ent as to why the other leading powers should do the | 
‘orks as an endless chain, with the war burden ever 


creasing on the backs of the taxpayers of the world. 


design can be worked out, that, too, means more 

he shipbuilders. It calls for the speedy “ scrapping ” 

els already on hand as “ obsolete,’ serapping ” 

throwing on the scrap heap as old junk. So the life 
ship is ever lessening 

k in the trade of the war traders which is ob- 

ible, otherwise it would not be ¢ inued, is the 

f retired Army and Navy officials and ex-Members of 

by the powder, armor, and shipbuilding concerns. 


litary 
timate 
and in 
informa- 
Through 
at home 


know the inner workings of the n 
ie Government, know the personnel in an il 
private conversation, by correspondence, 
in a position to obtain much useful 
know how to go about things for results. 
licials the War ‘Trust has become thoroughly 


Ss 


\ \ are 


gton,. 
is to be no limit to the extremes to which the war 
l willing to go for business. 


h searcely believable, it is the proven fact that British 

n war trusts many years ually set about to 
to their respective home Governments that their rival 
build and building great armadas of ginnt 


ago act 


ning to 


t, which have since been proven absolutely to have 
of the imagination pure and simple. The same 


of campaigns has been going on between France and 
, between the countries in t triple alliance and the 
ente, and it is yet to be established whether the United 
f America has not also been the victim a similar 
f commercialism, in which patriotism is the m« and 
nd 


he 


of 
ans 
entation as to the building programs of Great Brit- 
rmany were carried such an extent that the 
me full of it, and the suspicion of the people toward 
srew and grew. It was inevitable that there could 

end to such proceedings, and that end war. 
ce information, replete with details, is available to show 

w the work was carried on. 

flv, this is the story: Beginning in 1906, Mr. H. H. Mul 
iging director of the Coventry Ordnance Co., of Eng- 
e of the great British war trafficking concerns, gave 
the work of propagating the myth of a gigantic ex- 
f Krupp’s works in particular and German military 
min general. The “Diary of the great surrender,” 
\Ir. Mulliner himself afterwards published (London 
lan. 3, 1910), contains these two entries, which prac- 
ered the period of the campaign: 
Mr. Mulliner first informs 


increasing the Gr 


on to 


OG 


British Admiralty 


of prepa- 
rman Navy. (This 


rmously informa- 


led from the British nation until March, 1909.) 
1909, Mr. Mulliner giving evidence before the British Cab! 
that the enormous acceleration in Germany for producing 
it which he had perpetually warned the Admiralty, was 
1 fact, and that large quantities of naval guns d 
being made with great rapidity in that country 


underground campaign, but subsequent letters 


and 
Mulliner’s communications to London Times, Aug. 2 
Sept. 21, Dec. 14 and 17, 1909; Jan. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
S, 1910, ete.) indicate that Mr. Mulliner’s “ informa- 
first to the war office in May, 1906, was ‘ passed 
\dmiralty,” “was discussed by them with severa} 
nd then “ passed from hand to hand so that hun- 
end it.” 
formation” it need only be added that as soon 
public it was contradicted by Messrs. Krupp 
lo John Leyland, member of Parliament, in Eng 
her correspondents. After some years it was prae 
| by the British Government to have been s 
i that never had any real basis. 
rination ” had its effect, the effect th Manag 
M iner, of the Coveutry Ordnance Co., desired 
L hay The “information,” becoming publ 
t Britain off its feet. The people took up and re 
traders’ slogan: “ We want eight, and we won't 
battQleshiy 
fier Mr. Mulliner presented his “information” to 
erning body of the British Empire the statement 
of the navy estimates was made. It showed a total 
) -~ for 1909-10, an increase of $13.720.752: new 
counting for an increase of $6,512,400. 
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JAPAN HAS RECENTLY HAD BIG NAVAL SCANDALS, 


The war trust does not confine its operations to the Christian 
nations, but gathers the pagan governments into its net as well. 
The arm of the war trust is long. It has reached across the 
Pacific and laid hold of Japan. In the last year and a half | 
Japan has had army and naval scandals that have shaken it 
to the core. There have been arrests, courts-martial, convic- 
tions, imprisonments, and attempted suicides of high military 
officers, all due to the fact that profit has not been taken out 
of war and preparation for war. 

Vice Admiral Koichi Fujii, formerly Japanese naval attaché 
at Berlin, was ordered before a court-martial, convicted, and 
sentenced to four years and six months imprisonment, charged 
with having received illicit commissions for influencing the | 
allotment of admiralty contracts in favor of a German war- 
trafficking firm. Capt. Sawasaki was sentenced to one year 
for the same offense. 

Vice Admiral Tsurutaro Matsuo, inspector general of naval 
construction, was sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. 


Vice Admiral Matsumoto was sentenced to three years in 
prison. 
Giichi lida. managing director of the Mitsui Co., and Jotaro 





Yamamoto, of the same firm, were sentenced to 18 months, the 
sentence of lida being later suspended. 

Baron Masuji Yamanouchi, vice admiral of the reserve and 
member of the Japanese House of Peers, whose name was men- 
tioned in naval scandals, attempted hara-kiri. 

Kenzo Iwahara, former New York manager of the Mitsui Co., 
Was sentenced to 2 years. 


Year. 
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Several Japanese contractors were arrested in connection 
with the military scandals, and foreigners in Japan who were 
involved in them were convicted and imprisoned, as follows: 
Andrew M. Pooley, an English journalist, 2 years; V. Hermann, 
Tokyo representative of a German armament firm, 1 
George Blundell, an English journalist, 10 months. 

POWDER TRUST NO BETTER THAN ARMOR TRUST, 

The history of the transactions between the United States 
Government and the Du Pont Powder Trust average with the 
history of the dealings between .he Government and the armor 
makers. The aggregate of the sums paid the Du Pont trust in 
excessive and extortionate profits no doubt runs into the tens 
of millions. 

In the period between 1905 and 1913 alone the Government 
purchased 29,565,512 pounds of powder from this trust, paying 
on an average of 80 cents a pound for 3,297,712 pounds of .30- 
caliber powder and an average of 65 cents a pound for 29,565,512 
pounds of Army and Navy smokeless powder, or a tot:l of 
$21.998,250. 

The Government is now manufacturing powder for 36 cents a 
pound, all overhead charges included, and the larger the quan- 
tities it manufactures the lower the cost. If the Government 
had manufactured all of the powder it purchased between 1905 
and 1913, it would have cost $11,830,754 instead of $21,998,250, 
or have resulted in a saving of $10,167,496, enough to build a 
first-class battleship. 

What the Government would have saved had it manufactured 
all the powder it purchased from the Du Pont Powder ‘Trust 
between 1905 and 1913: 


year; 
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Saving that would have resulted to taxpayers by Government manufacture..... 

The Du Ponts boast they have been selling the Government 


its powder since the Civil War. Ifa saving of $10,167,496 could 
have been effected by complete Government manufacture in 
eight years, how much do you imagine could have been saved 
by Government manufacture in the half century between the 
Civil War and the present day? 

The Du Pont Trust has no competition in the sale of smoke- 
less powder to the Government. Strange to say, this is as much 
due to the Army and Navy officers as to the trust itself. 

When Admiral Twining, for the Navy, and Gen. Crozier, for 
the Army, appeared before the Appropriations Committee, in | 
1912, they practically stated that it was the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to any concern from trying to enter the 
powder field in competition with the trust. 

Admiral Twining was asked the direct question as to whether 
he considered it advisable for the Government to buy all of its 
powder from one company : 
think 


discourage 


\dmiral TWINInG, I it is distinctly to the of the 


advantage 


Government to have all the powder that is made by commercial concerns 
made by one company or under one Management. I do not mean by that 
1 think that company should be the Du Pont company; but since that 
s the company in the business, I believe it is better for the Govern 

nt to continue to get the powder from them rather than encourage 
others to come in the business, 

To fully appreciate this attitude on the part of Admiral 
Twining the fact should be considered that Admiral Twining 


and other Army and Navy officers oppose complete Government 
manufacture of munitions of war on the ground that if there 
is competition between manufacturers each concern will try to 
develop a product superior to its rival’s in order to obtain the 
Government business, and that the Government will profit by 
this rivalry. The statement of Admiral Twining is therefore 


directly opposite the attitude taken by himself and Gen. Crozier | 
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in seeking to justify the present policy of giving the bulk of 
Army and Navy contracts to a ring of private contractors 
excessive prices. 

Contrast the statement of Admiral Twining above quoted 
with the following philosophy which he uttered at the same 


| hearing scarcely 10 minutes previous: 


I think it is a fact, inherent in human nature itself, that a mo! 
whether private or public, does not lead to good results. 


Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the Army, who doe 


buying of powder for the Government, is also on record is 
favoring the Du Pont Trust. 


When the Supreme Court entered its decree orderin, tlie (is 
solution of the Du Pont Trust, Pierre S. Du Pont, acting 
dent, wrote the Secretary of War, imploring him to use tlie 
influence of the War Department with the Attorney Ge! 3 

| Office to prevent the separation of those units of the S 


manufacturing powder for the Government; or, in other words, 


} 


| to arrange it so that the Du Ponts would continue to have 


monopoly on the sale of smokeless powder to the Gover! 
The plan as now proposed— 


wrote acting president Du Pont in this most remarkable 
which was dated November 15, 1911— 
contemplates a complete dissolution of our military smokeless 
department and its reorganization into two or more separ: 
distinct corporate units, each to be operated independent of th 
and in competition with each other, with all that this implies. 

* * 7 * * a 


+ + * 


We 
through 


believe that if the Attorney General could be ir 
your department or otherwise of the real facts 


suri - 


the smokeless powder industry and its relations to the United 
Government he might feel inclined to permit the situation to 
as at present. 


















































permit the situation to remdin as at present was to leave 
Government absolutely at the mercy of the Powder Trust. 
a sublime confidence the head of the Du Pont Trust must 
had in the Secretary of War to make such a request, and 
in writing! 
e Secretary of War referred this letter to Gen. Crozier, 
ade certain indorsements upon it and returned it to the 









S tary. 
existing conditions— 
reported Gen. Crozier in part-— 
that the department is doing very well. The Du Pont Co. 
nsiderable reserve capacity available for war’s needs, while a 
iny could not be expected to bring into existence and main- 
h expense, plant in excess of that employed in time of peace. 
* E blished confidence is worth something. The department 
find itself pressed by any necessity for a change in the present 
1d of the matter was that the Supreme Court left the 
ry plants” of the Du Pont Co. in one group. So far as 
{ Government is concerned, the Du Pont Trust remains a 
e attitude of Gen. Crozier was a service worth large sums 
t Powder Trust, and the Du Ponts are realizing on it to 
t] lay, because the trust is still without competition in the 
smokeless powder to the Government. 
POSITIVE EVIDENCE OF INTERNATIONAL COMBINE. 
ywwder makers of the world, like the armor makers, have 
| an international combine for years. Here are two para- 
g in the world agreement entered into in 1897, which 
‘ ent was used by the Government in its suit against the 
Du | trust : : 
er the American factories receive an inquiry for any Govern 
i} than their own, either directly or indirectly, “they are to 
te with the European factories through the chairman ap 
hereinafter set forth, and by that means to ascertain the 
hich the European factories are quoting or have fixed, and 
e bound not to quote or ll at any lower figure than the 
which the European factories are quoting or have fixed. Should 
in factories receive an inquiry from the Government of the 
| states of North America or decide to quote for delivery for that 
F nt, either directly or indirectly, they shall first in like manner 
t rice quoted or fixed by the Ameriean factories and shall 
1 not to quote or sell below that figure. 
* * * * % * 
\{merican factories are to abstain from manufacturing, selling, or 
etly or indirectly, in or for consumption in any of the Eure- 
y, and the Europeans are to abstain in like manner from 
ring, selling, or quoting, directly or indirectly, in or for con- 
n in any of the countries of the American territory. With re- 
£ he syndicated territory, neither party is to erect works there, 
1 mutual understanding, and the trade there is to be carried | 
account in the manner hereinafter defined. 
Nor is this the worst: The Du Ponts and the Government have 
been in the habit of exchanging all secrets in the manu- | 
f of powder. Government chemists and Government offi- 


e continually experimenting to improve the quality of 
and whenever they make a discovery of any character 
‘ormation is furnished the Du Ponts. 
the Du Ponts have been in an agreement with a German 
United Rheinisch Westphalian Gunpowder Mills—to 
nformed of all improvements in the processes of pow- 


s the actual wording of the contract: 
That any and every improvement upon said processes of either 
by either of the parties hereto at any ti 


I time hereafter 
iwith be imparted to the other of the parties hereto. 
ven this is not all. The Du Ponts agreed to keep the 


concern informed at all times of all powder furnished 


1de 





nited States Government, stating in detail its quality | 


racteristies, and even the quantity, making themselves, | 


actical ends, paid informers of a foreign Government. 
is the exact language: 





h. That the parties of the second part (the Du Ponts) will, 
possible, inform the party of the first part (the German } 

each and every contract for brown powder or nitrate of 

powder received by the parties of the second part from the 

, ff the United States, or any other contracting party or 
! ing in detail quantity, price, time of delivery, and all of 
; its that the powder called for in such contract has to 
German Government maintains a strict supervision 
military manufacturing concerns, there can be 

% but that the German Government knows of every 


powder we purchased during the life of this agree- 
xact lity, and exactly the extent of our reserve 


alt 


the following from an article by Charles Johnson 
larper’s.Weekly for May 9, 1914: 
he friction with Germany in 1898 over the German | 
i Manila B ? A German admiral brought on a situ 
mig have held momentous consequences And Germany 
1 what o wad reserves were aud what their 


e names attached to the German contract were 1 
Du Pont, Francis G. Du Pont, H. A. Du Pont, William Du Pont 
trading as the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. 

At the time Gen. Crozier reported to the Secretary of War 
that “the department does not find itself pressed by any n 
sity for a change in the present situation,” the. Du Ponts were 
charging the Government 75 cents a pound for .20 liber 
powder and 59 cents a pound for Army nd Navy i el 3 
powder, the Government pul hasing from the t nh ‘ 
alone $3,411,373 worth of powder, of which m $1,411,063 1 
have been saved to the taxpayers had this powds r 
factured in Government plants at ost ; ce 
and there is every reason to be th S eq 
eould have been Lit Lact l ( 
less than 36 c pound 
F¢ EMI OF DU PONT \ 

i 

What it actually eosts the Du P I t f ’ 

pound of powder is a secret wl ! Iu Vonts ref 

| divulge, as they have a perfect rig do ( 

ment perinits the Du Ponts to know the f every ste 

| process of powder making i Govel ‘ plants and 
them the benefit of all ¢ 1omM a ) it f { et 
time in the making of powd 

Mr. Robert S. Wada of tl I d f I ( 
of Louisville, Ky who Ww with the Du Pont ¢ 

| eral sales agent for the United States for 21 yen iw 
built several powder mills, estimated, in the Ihe f 
fortifications appropriation bill in 1912, page 1 that t t 
to the Du Pont coneern in making ordnance el I 
SU.21S, exclusive of selling costs, which « \ 
miral Twining, Gen. Crozier, and Vice Presid Buck! of 
the Du Pont trust, to a high state of fury 

Testifying at the hearing on the fort { b rebt 
18, 1908, Gen. Crozier, discussing the question of a fair pr 
to be paid the Powder Trust for powder, fred { id 
that powder could be manufactured for 33 « 3 pound, h 
been charged, as he said 
by some people who obj d » W 

A board of whi M II \ 

Stated Gen. Crozie1 
finally concluded that 67 cents 1] 
manufacturers, and they have ed ‘ 
cations bill, 1008). 

Contrast this “proper pr of 67 cents h the fa 
Du Pont Trust is now glad to receive 55 cents and that the G 
ernment is itself manufacturing powder for 36 « s At 1 
hearipgs on the fortifications bill in 1912 Gen. ¢ Q 
many estimates as to the cost of manuf ire in G ‘ 
plants and in the Du Pont plants that | ‘ 
to follow him. One estimate, based on the ( 
Du Pent Trust was manufacturing p | ( 
ditions as the Government, was th: \ 2 
a pound as the minimun xclusive of ] ‘ ‘ 
ing day he estimated th would | () \" oy 
and, allowing 15 per cent profit, it would b i 

Page 282 of the 1912 hearings | bf 
Gen. Crozier, in which he fix th ‘ of powdel e Al 
powder plant at 40 cents and in the Du Po l if at 50 { 
exclusive of profit. 

This table is valuable to tl Powder Tru l 
indicate that it costs the trust 50 cents d to manuf 
powder without any p! ded Il 
ing 53 cents a pound f powder. But { 
made to bring about redu in pr re f 
the trust will be in a -os 5 

iow can the Government f ! ( 
who is in charge of tl Art ( f 
has estimated that it t D ) 
factt our prod { 

The answer, of cot uld be tl \I 
Lloffer was 2 member « nated thi 14 
price to pay the trust, and the board i t 
error was on the side of the trust | 
the American taxpayers, \ ‘ 
same possibly may be t ( (it ( 

POWDER i 

Touching the questiok Du I 
able to make a pre Mr. W 
declared 

I by the sworn t I I 
payin; per nt « $ 
have created a surplu ‘ 


Th 





they are 
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the extreme; it is an influence that should not be fostered by Conger 
or by any other party, and I believe that it would stimulate and rais 
the public opinion of the Navy, which is admired by all the people, 
we felt confident that the manufacture and control of the powder qu 
tion was in their hands alone. 
* % ” * ca * 

Question. I notice you refer to the fact that $35,000,000 of com: 
stock, upon which a dividend of 18 per cent was declared, was water 
What is the basis for that statement? 

Mr. WabbDELL., The capital stock of the Du Pont Trust, which js 
organized under the laws of New Jersey, is $25,000,000 preferred, 
at first, $25,000,000 of common, and later increased to $35,000,000 


+ 


common, making the total capital stock $60,000,000. The preferred 
stock represented their property, their holdings, and their asset f 
all descriptions, and was put on the market at $70 a share. Tal 
their own estimate of their own wealth at that time the com) 
assets, TO per cent of $25,000,000 would be $17,500,000, which w | 
oe the actual value of the assets, and the common stock was wat 

all of it. 


Question. Do you know to whom the common stock was issued at 
time of the organization or subsequently ? 

Mr. WADDELL. At the death of Eugene Du Pont in January, 1: 
the president of the company, the old company, three men, T. C. | 
Pont, Pierre Du Pont, and Alfred Du Pont, formed what was known as 
the ** Delaware 1902 Corporation,” with a capital of $20,000,000, 1 
they issued $12,000,000 of stock. The cash paid in by the three 
$3,000, or $1,000 apiece. The three men—I called them the ti 
virate—took 75 per cent of the stock, $9,000,000 of the stock, 
promotion fees, giving $3,000,000 of the stock to the 1899 Dela 
the old company, and they also gave the notes o 
Later they formed the big 
ing company, the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., of New J 
with a capital of $50,000,000, $25,000,000 of common and $ 
of preferred. 





These three fellows, the triumvirate, for their Delay 


corporation, of which they owned 75 per cent, took about 64 pe 

of the combined common and preferred stock, the control of it 
promotion fees, and they made the New Jersey corporation p 
resolution guaranteeing payment of the $12,000,000 that they had 

the Delaware corporation for the purchase of their stock, and th 

it The total investment of the three men in the Du Pont Tru 
$3,000 in cash; that is all the money they ever put in it, and 


the testimony of Pierre Du Pont, treasurer of the trust. 

Question. In the Government’s case? 

Mr. WADDELL. Yes. You can get it in the brief of the facts, if you 
desire it. 


FORMER DU PONT EMPLOYEE SAYS GOVERNMENT SHOULD MANUFAC? U! 


OWN POWDER, 

It will be noted that Mr. Waddell, who has been in the po. 
business for a quarter of a century, advocates the Govern: 
manufacture of this military commodity. It may be of inte 
to my constituents to know that Mr. Waddell has a son |! 
in our congressional district, Mr. Robert S. Waddell, cashi 
the Maple City Manufacturing Co., of Monmouth, II. 


Mr. WADDELL, I believe that the time has come when the G 
ment should make its own powder in its own works. It does n 
anything to let a plant lie idle. You can paint the machinery a 
wooden tanks do net get hurt much if you keep them full of 
There is very little about a smokeless-powder plant that wou 
teriorate from standing idle, and you had better have large faci 
I know this, that at the outbreak of the Spanish-American W 
du Pont people worked the machine shops of Wilmington, Philacd 
and other cities to the limit day and night and Sundays to ma 

with which to manufacture powder. Dewey went i: 
fight at Manila short of powder—very short of it. I went al 
country lecturing before clubs and other organizations explainir 


we were short of powder and what the trouble was. The cond 
were bad. You should have facilities for making your own powd I 
an abundance of facilities. There ought to be a great big Gover 

| plant on the Pacific coast in California, Oregon, or Washingt 

I say, there ought to be a Government plant on the Pacific « 

the Puget Sound district. There ought to be another in the M 
sippi Valley district or the Middle West, and then there shor 


rhe | ted hearings on the 1912 fortifications bill constitute 
al rkable document. They include a complete exposé of the 
Du TP Powder Trust and the attempted explanations by the 
nee! f the powder company. However, it is almost impossi- 
ble » obtain a copy of this document now, as the supply is 
exhausted I will therefore quote a few extracts from the copy 
of the hearings which I have. 

Mr. Waddell was testifying that although there was large | 
profit in the powder business, it was impossible to get investors 
to build a plant to compete with the Du Ponts in Government 
business, because, he declared, the Du Pont Co. maintained a 
lobby and enjoyed such close connections with Government 
officials that it would be impossible to successfully compete 
with them. 

Mr. Wap L. The Du Pont Trust is so strongly intrenched, and their 
methods ar o binding on the Government and everyone associated with 
it, from tradition. from personal influence, from misrepresentation, and 
all othe 1 that th through their publicity ireau in their | 
prom 1 of their busi s, that it would be impossible to dislodge that 
organizatie from the business that they hold. It would cost too much 
money to do it 

‘ € “ * * * * 

Mr. Wappeti. IT should say that my statement in regard to the po- 
tency of the Iu Pont lobby in Washington is the fact that they main- 
tained here a Mr. Buckner, who was the president of the International 
Smoke Powder Co, and a vice president of the Du Pont Trust. He 
a te I entire time and attention to Washington business; makes 
t ! headquarters IIe does not do anything else. When I was 

ompany they paid their vice presidents $50,000 a year, and I 
ume he is getting a good, rich salary and a liberal account for ex- 
nditure I know there is a very great deal of money spent here for 
ntertainment—not offensively; I would not use it in that sense, but 
in tl n that a sales department always does; they entertain their 
‘ ome and treat them as well as they know how. They are as 
courteous as they can be and spend a great deal of money in that 
\ nd we would have to mect that kind of competition. 

Question. Translating your statement, is it your judgment that it is nec- 
‘ ry for a company to maintain what you have designated on the part 
of tl I Pout people as a lobby, with considerable expense, in order 
to tain from the Government equal consideration of any proposals 
you might be prepared to make touching the furnishing of powder? 

Mr. Wappe.Lyu, I think my judgment of lobbies here is that they are 
an offen rather than a benefit to the Government. 

Question. You say “ they.”” Whom do you mean by “ they "? 

Mr. WappetL.. The Du Pont Trust have a publicity bureau they 
maintain which is for the purpe of influencing not only the pur- 
chasers of powder and the people who place their orders, but even the 
Department of Justice and the United States courts. 

. s © * - a * 

M WappDELL. The Du Pont Trust, so far as I know, have never been 
ne ed of unwarranted generosity and throwing away money, and the 
fact that they spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in Washington 
is o7 that they can explain the reason for better than I can, 

Question. What evidence have you for that statement—the fact that 
they spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in Washington? 

M WappreLL. The general information that comes to me through 
( \ tions with Washington people. 

() 1. Will you indicate the character of that information and 
t} conversations that warrant that statement? 

M Wappen. The fact of their testimony and the continuous pres- 
ence here of Mr. Buckner and their publicity agents and many others. 
I have witnesses to the expenditure of some of the money and to the 
fact that they kept for some time on the Potomac River a private yacht 
of T. C. Du Pont, the president of the Powder Trust That yacht is 
‘ d the Tech,which the skipper told me was for general entertainment 
purposes, and that the larder of it was magnificently supplied with 
‘ vthing that could contribute to that end This yacht made excur- 
si tween Washington and Indianhead, and the general information 

intrv in regard to the actions of the Powder Trust in Wash- 
n was sufficient for anyone to have information in regard to them. 
* + * x * > > 

M WADDELL. The main reason why an outside company can not 
compete for the trade of the Army and Navy is the prestige of the 
Du Vont Co, that has built up here through a system which has been 
installed here in Washington and is being worked to the limit. 

() tion, Let us understand what you mean by that Ilow do you con- 
sider that what you designate as the prestige of the Du Pont people 
would militate directly against a competitor seeking a contract with the 
Government ? 

Mr. Wappeiri. The officers of the Army and Navy, and particularly | 
of the Army, come into ite contact with Senator Henry A. 
pu Pont, cf Delaware, who itirman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate [Senator pu Pont is not now chairman, but a 
member of the Militarv Affairs Committee. } That position gives him 
a strong influence compared with that of an outside manufacturer, and 
in stating this I do not want to reflect on any officer. but at the same 
time the influence of a man high in authority in the Senate and at the 
head of West Point does have a very potent power over the members of 
the Army, and it would be foolish for me to ignore that fact. 

* > t * + x * 

Question. You stated awhile ago that you thought there were two 
plans open to the Government—one the entire manufacture of this 
powder and the other the purchase of it under regulations as to price, 
\W 1 do you consider more advisable, and why? 

Mr. Wappen. I would vory strongly recommend the building of Gov 
ernment plants and making their own powder, for the reason that you 
keep within your own councils in the Army and Navy the information 
that should be retained there, and not have it go out to clerks and other 
I It would stimulate the Army and Navy to be leaders in that 
department rather than let them, as they do now, share the responsi 
bilities \ divided responsibility is not a good thing, in my estima 
tion, from a business standpoint, for efficiency. Another reason is that 
the people of this Nation are bitterly opposed to the fostering and up 
building of great monopolies, and we have recently had a judicial mo 
nopoly created out of the Du Pont Trust. through the courtesy of Mr. 
Wickershem, Attorney General, which ratifies the world agreement and 
gives the exclusive sale of all foreign smokeless powder in the United 
States into the hands of the Du Pont Co. It avoids the tariff laws to | 





efforts to protect the Government from the extortionate |)! 


another on the east coast. With these facilities you would hav 
extending from coast to coast, and the total investment would b 
small, 


HIGH EX-ARMY OFFICER AND EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS REPRESENT 


TRUST IN WASHINGTON, 
Col. Buckner, vice president of the Du Pont Trust and iis 
Washington lobbyist, is now testifying. Note carefully what he 


says. After stating positively that the Powder Trust has no 


lobby in Washington he recites that, in addition to hims 
is represented in Washington by a high ex-Army officer a1 
ex-Member of Congress: 

Col. BUCKNER (vice president of the Du Pont Trust). His stat 
on that subject are all false. There has never at any time in t 
tory of the Du Pont company existed a lobby. I am the only 
sentative of the Du Pont Powder Co., except that I have employed 
service Gen. Humphrey, who looks after small details. I have t 
a representative here in this city, and when he retired I emplo\ 
to look after such little detai!s as getting information from ali 
departments that affect the Du Pont Powder Co. 

* * + * 

Q. You spoke of Gen. Humphrey, a retired Army officer, now 
representative of the company. What other persons at any t 
the company had employed in connection with contracts with 
ernment ? 

Col. Buckner. No one, except since I have been out of the 

much I have turned the business over to Mr. Landis to lo 

this down here in a measure, but not entirely, because 

been from the country. 

IOWA CONGRESSMAN EXPRESSES DISAPPROVAL 
POWDER TRUST. 


so 
business 
away 


OF THE METHODS ¢ 


A Member of Congress who deserves great credit fe ° 











































































































Trust is Representative 
a prominent attorney of 


reed Unele Sam by the Powder 
s W. Goon, of Iowa, Republican, 
( r Rapids. 
(oop is a member of the House Committee on Appropria 
and when Vice President Buckner, of the Du Pont Trust, 
fying before this committee Mr. Goop did not hesitate 

ress his disapproval of the methods of the Du Pont Co. 
Powder Trust, like all other trusts, disposes of competi 
particular locality where a rival has the audacity to 
an appearance by lowering its prices to such an extent 


competitor must either sell out to the trust or go inte 
tcy. The temporary losses sustained in this merciless 
of elimination are recovered in the form of excessive 


1 other localities where competition has been effectually 

ed and driven from the field. The Telephone Trust 

e sume thing to-day all over the United States. 
lowing colloquy is taken from the hearings on the 1912 
ms bill hearings: 

You spoke a moment ago with regard to the 

your concern regarding competition, stating that 


is 


man Goon. 
ployed by 


ethods were used to crowd out competition. Now in what 
s the fundamental agreement you had this provision: 

ny party hereto who shall suffer excessive loss by an overt 
ard of trad as, for instance, the reduction of a price, at 
atment of a local disturbance of trade—shall receive com- 


r the damage it shall sustain by payment of money as may 
! on at a general meeting of the board of trade.” 
I understand the testimony in the Government case correctly, 


resorted to whereby a very low price was made on 
vwder manufacturer within a certain limit in a 
gainst a mill that was in competition, and that the mill 

v price, as against the mill that it was desired to put out 

; directed to make a very low price, and then that mill, 
ympensated for damages it sustained that were provided 


the out- 


or eertain 





rd of trade. Now. to a layman it does not seem that 
r t ds were hardly what would be called fair. 

CKNER. I know nothing about those methods and nothing 

itions of that committee. I am not familiar with what 

k in the time of these agreements. I know that Mr. 

de all such charges as that. While there may have been 

ent, whether they were put in operation or not I have no 

whatever, because it is entirely without my province ever 

een in the company. My business for the company has 


with the Government, and I 
} 


have had nothing to do with 


isiness. 


in Goop. This provision I have just read I took from the 
records in the trust case against your company, and from 
that record I was convinced that these practices were re 
| one by one practically all of the powder companies were 


jection. 
Landis referred to by Mr. Buckner is Hon. C. 
ex-Member of Congress from Indiana. 

( IIumphrey referred to in the testimony of the vice 
of the Du Pont Co. as being employed in Washington 
wder company to “look after such little details 
formation from all of the departments,” is Maj. Gen. 

( I’. Ilumphrey, retired, who, although representing the 
lrust, still draws a salary of $6,000 a year from the 
( ent a retired Army officer. 

Q subject of retired naval officers taking employment 
rns having dealings with the Government, the Senate 
n Naval Affairs, following its discovery of a great 
iis practice in 1896-97, had the following to say in its 

de to the Senate on February 11, 1897: 


B. 


as 


as 


CO ¢ 


n well serve two masters, and if contractors having large 
i. department of the Government can take into their em 
no limit as to compensation, officials of that department, 
m learn the secrets and the purposes of the department, 


sidiously influence its action, great injury may result 
The fundamental principle upon which all legiti 


service, 


is transacted—that cach side shall be represented solely 
iolly devoted to its own interests—is viciously violated by 
h allows one side to take into its pecuniary employment 
ve of the other side. 

made in the debate to draw a distinction between offi 
tive list and officers on the retired list. The committee 


well-founded distinction exists which ought to influence 
the question. Retired officers of the Navy remain officers 
nd purposes, with an important exception. Section 1462 
1 Statutes provides that ‘no officer on the retired list of 
| be employed on active duty except in time of war.” 
standing this statute exempts retired officers from all 
uder any service for the liberal retired pay which they 
iounting usually to three-fourths of their active duty 
‘(in a part of the Navy of the United States, available 

y of war. They are entitled 
nd are allowed free to every bureau of 
on the theory that they are still ready to serve the 


access 


Government by fidelity, sound advice, and an earnest 
nm to public duty. It is quite enough to allow such offi- 
t linary private employment for compensation, To 


» take sides 


t 


against the Government and to enter into the 
ors having dealings with the Government reaching to 


rs will certainly, if the custom continues, become most 

! injurious to the public interests. Proclaim that such 
employed by repealing the clause which has now be- 

da bold and wealthy contractor, willing to spend enough 
nto his employ a sufficient number of naval officers on 
retired ]j would be able thoroughly to weaken the 





ts dealings with such contractor and to put the Govern- 
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to wear their uniforms on | 
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ment at his mercy 1 making rea W 1 Vv 
entered >» with the re} \ ( ‘ 
the negotiation 
Gen. Humphrey is one of the most distinguished of r 
Officers, as the following from Who's W 1914, will show 
Humphrey, Charles Fred \ r Ck zz ted Stat \ ° 
born, New York, September 2, 1844: pr t orpora ergeant nd 
first sergeant Company E, Fit Artil M 7, 18 J Ss 
18C6; cor ind, second lieutenant | 1 Art M Rt ; 
ferred to the Fourt \ il Oct X ae ois 
21, 1868; grad i Artill S74 
n Tune ISTO; i quarte I) 1 
lie t co el, deputy ( 
co quartermasts \ j i Ss 
bi rene ! S pt mi > 1 % } 
Vo Service June 12 SOO ne 
eral, October 26, 1901: brigadier ger 1 
States Army, Ap. = ajou 
{4 years’ service, July 1 OT s d t Ind 
paigns; Nez VP . 18% Snake Ban! \ Si - x S 
Shoshone-Snake, 1805 Breveted iin. | 
lant service in action ag: st Indiar t 4 \\ 11, 
1877. Awarded congressional med ( hon M 
most distinguished gallantry ! i ( t | 
July 11, 1877, when he voluntarily and ‘ 
fac of a with j tire rt w! } ! 
abandoned howit and two gatling gun 1 
within a few vards of the Indians, while s | 
Fourth United States Artille \V Sa 
ck a Expedition, 1898; D on ‘ | ‘ ‘ It 
lief Expeditio 1900-1901; Philippir 01-190 Addr Wi 
Department, Washington. 
LUSINESS RELATIONS 1! VEEN ARMY 


before th 


When the Army bill was 


I called attention to the fact that Brig. G \"\ im ¢1 er, 
the present ¢ hief of Ord mnee, was Tormerty th partnership 
with the Bethlehem [ron ¢ now the Bethlehem St ( ie 
of the great firms composing the war trust 

His remarkable promotion over 27 officers of greate e and 


longer service, his clean jump over three ent d i 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel—to his present pos i h 
he determines the specifications, arranges the terms of cent: 


and makes the purchases of powder, guns hat 

other military supplies for the Ordnance Depart t, furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the rapid dva ement possible to 
officers who make themselves agreeable to da i friendly 


terms with the war traders. 


While a captain in the Army, Gen. Cr perfected wh is 
known as the Buflington-Crozier disappearing gun cart f 
The gun was constructed in Government gunshops by Govern 


ment workmen at Government expense, 
of dollars being used to perfect the 
When the device was perfected a patent was taken out on it 


indreds of 


carriage 


by Capt. Crozier and Gen. Buffington—then Chief of Ord 

in their owu names. The application for the patent w le 
by Capt. Crozier and Gen. Bullington at the suggestion the 
Bethlehem Co. 

In 1894 the two officers sold the patent to the Bet! Co., 
giving them the rights as against all mak except 
the Government of the United States (See S. D Ist 
sess. 57th Cong.) 

The two officers were paid $10,000 cash by the Bethlehem 
Co., which concern further agreed to pay Capt. Croziei nd 
Gen, Buffington royalties on all gun carriage | to foreign 


nations until the same should 


eLhLOuUl 


all. The amount of the royalties was to be as follows 

For each S8-inch carriage $1, 000 
For each 10-inch earriage 1 ) 
For each 12-inch carriag« : 00 


It was claimed at that time the disappearing carriages w 


revolutionize warfare, and the prospect for a big sale of the 
carriages seemed bright. The fact that the Bethlehem Co. 
owned the patent meant that all countries desiring to pur e 
the carriages would be compelled to purchase from Be em 
and pay the Bethlehem price, although the United S (oy 
ernment was left free to manufacture them in its arsenal f it 
chose. 

Immediately after the contract w: ente { I 
formed, the Bethlehem Co, sent agents to Eure t ‘ the 
harvest. Various European nations, accor t nforma 
tion, tested the gun carriages, but none would buy, not br ng 
them practical. Many American officers had ¢ » expressed 
doubt as to the practicability of the inventio si tor Red 
field Proctor, of Vermont, ex-Secretary of War then , 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, ¢ the ear 
much adverse publicity in the Senate at the t (See Cor 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, pp. 5409-5414, pt. 6, vol. 35. 57 Cone.) 

Capt. Crozier was still a party to the contra he | h 
lehem Co.. when, to the amazement of Army circles, he was 
nominated in March, 1902, for the position of Chief of Ord e 
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san un ic eae a i i 


This advancement meant a jump over the heads of 27 officers 
find three grades, which was a violation of at least the spirit of 
an act approved February 2, 1901, “An act to increase the effi- 
ciency of the permanent military establishment of the United 
States,” which provided: 

That when vacancies shall occur in the position of chief of any staff 
corps or department the President may appoint to such vacancies, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, officers of the Army 
at large not below the rank of lieutenant colonel, and who shall hold 
office for terms of four years. 

The rank of captain is the next grade below that of lieutenant 
colonel. 

HOLDS OFFICE IN VIOLATION OF LAW. 

Appointment to the position of Chief of Ordnance also made 
Capt. Crozier a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifi- 
cation, and his appointment therefore was in direct violation of 
an act approved February 18, 1898, which contained the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That hereafter no person shall be a member of or serve 
on said board who has been or is in any manner interested in any 
invention, device, or patent which, or anything similar to which, has 
been considered or may be considered by or come before said board for 
test or adoption; or who is connected with or in the employ of any 
manufacturer who has or shall have contracts with the United States 
for any ordnance materials. 

Earnest opposition was made before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs to the confirmation of Gen. Crozier’s nomina- 
tlon. No reflection was made on Gen. Crozier’s personal char- 
acter or upon his efficiency. Attention was directed to the fact 
that he had been in partnership with the Bethlehem Co. (it 
was not known then that at that particular time he was a party 
to the contract with the Bethlehem Co., which he did not 
terminate until 8 months after his confirmation), from which 
concern, in conpetition with others, he would be called upon, as 
Chief of Ordnance, to purchase materials aggregating millions 
of dollars in value. 

It was further contended that even if he had so arranged his 
affairs as to leave him no pecuniary interest whatever in his 
patents at home or abroad, he would still be disqualified for a 
position on the Board of Ordnance and Fortification or as Chief 
of Ordnance, where he would sit in judgment upon his own 
inventions and upon those of a similar character belonging to 
other men, because the natural pride of an inventor in his own 
production might prejudice him in their favor. 

It was also pointed out that if his disappearing gun carriage 
should be O. K.’d by this Government and installed in large 
numbers by our Government for defense purposes it would tend 
to make it more attractive to foreign nations, and thus create 
a demand for it abroad, which would mean royalties to Gens. 
Crozier and Buffington. 

The propriety of an officer of the United States Army offering 
for sale and seeking to profit by the sale to foreign nations of 
a weapon of defense perfected at the expense of the American 
people was also raised. 

When in the debate on the Army bill I ventured to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Gen. Crozier had formerly been in partner- 
ship with the Bethlehem Co., and that ever since his con- 
firmation as Chief of Ordnance he had been awarding that 
concern contracts running into the millions annually, generously 
paying the Bethlehem Co. from 20 to 60 per cent more than 
it would have cost to manufacture such supplies in the Gov- 
ernment arsenals, the general was eulogized as a “ soldier with- 
eut fear” and a halo was placed upon his head. It was stated 
that when his nomination had come up in the Senate he was 
“cleared absolutely.” (See p. 10438, pt. 11, vol. 51, CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL Record.) Thus the process reveals itself—the Army and 
Navy Officials protecting the war trust and Members of Con- 
gress protecting the Army and Navy officials. 

But let us see whether Gen, Crozier’s clearance papers were 
“ absolutely ” clear, as stated to the House. 

I quote the following from the official records of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, to which body the nomination of 
Gen. Crozier was referred for consideration : 

March 27, 1902 (p. 23): Called the attention of the committee to 
the nominations of Crozier, Davis, Gillespie, and others incident thereto, 
and after some discussions by the committee it was agreed that the 
committee would meet at 10.30, Thursday, April 3, to consider this 
matter, with a view of making a final disposition thereof, 

April 3, 1902 (p. 24) : Nominations of Crozier, Gillespie, Davis, et al. 
taken up for consideration. 

Nomination of Gen. Crozier ordered reported adversely by a vote of 
8 to 2. 

Senators present on that day and voting: Hawley, Proctor, Burrows, 
Quarles, Scott, Foraker, Bate, Cockrell, Pettus, and Harris. 

April 24, 1902 (p. 29): The question of the nomination of Gen, 
Crozier came up for careful consideration, and it was agreed that the 
nomination should be recommitted to the committee, and that an in- 
vestigation of certain alleged charges be conducted by the full com- 
mittee, of which five shall constitute a quorum. The motion was car- 
ried. It was further agreed that all these hearings should be reported. 

May 29, 1902 (p. 37): At 11 o’clock a. m, the committee adjourned, 


to meet at 10 o'clock a. m. Saturday, the 31st imstant, to: take up the 

Crozier matter, and the clerk was instructed to notify Gen, Crozier 

to be near at hand if needed. . 
May 31, 1902 (p. 39): The Crozier nomination was taken 


consideration, and after an informal discussion of the matter it Da 
generally agieed that the committee would defer taking any further 


action and leave it to be disposed of in the Senate in executive session 


COMMITTEE THAT HEARD EVIDENCE FOR AND AGAINST WAS 8 TO 2 AGarnsy 
CONFIRMATION, ; 7 


The only vote taken by the committee that heard the charges 
against Capt. Crozier, and his defense to the arguments in oppo- 
sition to his confirmation, was a vote 8 to 2 against confirmation 

The files of the Army and Navy journals for the period during 
which the Crozier nomination was pending indicate that “ pow wr 
ful pressure,” reaching even to the President of the United 
States, was being used to bring about the confirmation of {he 
then Capt. Crozier as Chief of Ordnance. 

In spite of the fact that effort was made to cause the mem 
bers of the Senate Military Affairs Committee to change their 
votes and vote for confirmation, they refused, and the best eom- 
promise that could be obtained was an agreement to refer | 
matter back to the Senate without recommendation. 

Capt. Crozier was confirmed by the Senate in executiye— 
secret—session June 20, 1902. 

It was believed that one of the concessions made by the 
friends of Capt. Crozier to obtain confirmation was an under- 
standing that he would not serve as a member of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification, from membership on which he was 
clearly disqualified by the fact that the Patent Office records 
showed that he had obtained the following patents, all of which 
have “been considered” and “may be considered by or con, 
before said board (Ordnance and Fortification, of which Gen. 
Crozier is a member) for test or adoption.” 

Patent No. 555,426, dated February 25, 1896 
Buffington), for a disappearing-gun mounting. 

Patent No. 613,252, dated November 1, 1898, for a disappearing-gun 
mounting. 

Patent No, 671,879, dated April 9, 1901, for a wire-wound gun. 

The question of increasing the use of these devices, as well 
as their purchase, would also necessarily come before Gen. 
Crozier as a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortitfies- 
tion as well as Chief of Ordnance. 

It may also have been that Capt. Crozier’s defenders gave 
assurance that he would retire from his contract with the 
Bethlehem company. At any rate, for a brief period, and an 
exceedingly brief period, Gen. Crozier did not serve as a member 
of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, although he has 
now been a member of the board for more than 10 years. 

Since the Bethlehem company had been unable to sell any dis 
appearing-gun carriages to foreign nations in nine years, which 
meant no royalties to Gen. Crozier, he sacrificed little when he 
withdrew from the contract in the following manner : 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCI 
Washington, January 1, 


Lv 


(jointly with A. R, 


1903. 
The BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: 1. Referring to the agreement between the Bethlehem 
Iron Co, and myself, for myself and also as attorney for Gen. (then 
Col.) A. R. Buffington, which a? in my letter of September 6, 
1894, and your answer thereto of September 10 of the same year, I 
wish now to inform you that I hereby release the Bethlehem Iron Co 
and its successors from all obligations to myself in consequence of such 
agreement ; that is, that I hereby assign all my right, title, and interest 
in the invention which has been commonly known as the Buiflington 
Crozier disappearing carriage, and in all letters patent relating thereto, 
to the Bethlehem Iron Co. and its successors, without any further con 
sideration or compensation whatsoever to be paid to myself or to 20) 
other person in my behalf, my object being to relinquish fully and tota'ly 
all personal interest in this invention. 

2. Nothing in this letter is, however, to be understood as affecting 
the right or interest or compensation of Gen. Buffington in regurd to 
this invention or any rights of the United States therein. 

Very respectfully, 





WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnar 

This letter did not release the Bethlehem company from 
payment of royalties to Gen. Buffington, Gen. Crozier’s partner, 
in the event the Bethlehem company should be able to find fo! 
eign purchasers for the carriage. 

In the meantime the War Department has installed $9,000,000 
worth of the Buffington-Crozier carriages. 

INVENTIONS PERFECTED WITH AMERICAN TAXPAYERS’ MONEY SHOULD 
BE OFFERED TO FORBIGN NATIONS, 

I do not desire to do Gen. Crozier the slightest injustice, and 
on the other hand I am equally anxious that he do no injust! 
to the taxpayers of this country, 90 per cent of whom are = ; 
poor, and 99 per cent of whom are kept too busy looking a!tet 
their private affairs to give personal attention to the manu! 
in which their money is being expended in Washington, 
who rely upon their paid Representatives in Congress to ; 
after their interests. The Buffington-Crozier disappearing ¢’™ 
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look 














riages may be as deadly in warfare as Gen. Crozier claims, and 
their purchase and manufacture by this Government through 
Gen. Crozier may be an excellent investment. I do not know. 

What I take particular exception to, and what I believe the 
\merican people would take exception to if they knew of these 
facts. is that Army officers should have any business connection 
tever with the ammunition ring, and that instruments of 
: perfected as a result of the expenditure of money raised by 
‘xing the American people should be even offered to foreign 
Governments by an American Army officer. 

If this Nation should engage in war with nations equipped 
with such weapons, American sailors and soldiers would be 
mowed down with engines of death perfected with the Ameri- 
cin people’s money. 

What is the use of this Government spending huge sums to 
»erfect guns if after they are perfected they are to be offered 
for sale to foreign nations, any one of which may possibly be- 
come our enemy? 

) OFFICERS HAVE BEEN IN POWER AT HEADQUARTERS TOO LONG; TOO 
OSE AN INTIMACY HAS GROWN UP WITH AMMUNITION CONTRACTORS, 

When a political party is in power too long, it becomes care- 
less of the people’s rights. An organization grows up that is 
not for the best interests of the public. 

Occasionally, however, political parties are taken out of 
and the organization is thus broken up. But in the 


{ 
wh 
\ 


power, 


Army and Navy the machine goes on building forever. It has 
¢240,000,000 to spend every year. Army and Navy officers never 
aye to go before the people and answer for their acts. There 


} 

las never been a real investigation of the business methods of 
the War and Navy Departments, and no doubt those in charge 
figure that because there never has been there never will be. 
It is but natural if carelessness in the spending of the people’s 
money has resulted. 

When a new Secretary comes in he knows absolutely nothing 
about the business of the department, Perhaps he is a lawyer, 
or perhaps a banker. The officers at the top upon whom he 
must depend for his information start in immediately to cap- 
ture him to their viewpoints and policies, and invariably they 
Daniels is an exception. This golden circle of officials 
who surround the new Secretary are not going to allow him to 
change their policies if they can help it, and they see that he 
gets only such information as is deemed expedient. To admit 
that any important change should be made is to admit they have 
not been doing things right, or that they have made a mistake. 

ARMY OFFICERS DO NOT VOLUNTEER INFORMATION, 

Ever since my election two years ago I have been endeavor- 
ing to obtain facts relative to the expenditure of Army and 
Navy appropriations. My very first visit with the Army officers 

t the War Department convinced me that I had an uphill 
journey ahead of me. Any request for information was resented 
siucattempt to pry into the personal affairs of Army officers. 
Kvery possible obstruction was placed in the way, and one 
letter remained unanswered for two months. 
CONGRESSMAN’S PRINCIPAL VALUE IS TO APPROPRIATE MONEY. 


The small group of Army officers who are running things 


succeed. 


‘ yery little about the average Member of Congress. These 
officers want no interference, and least of all close scrutiny of 
the prices they pay for ammunition, either by Mr. Congressman 
or anyone else, 

rhe Army and Navy officers who run things were in the 
sadd 


e long before the inexperienced Member of Congress came 
on the scene, and will no doubt be on the job a long time after 
e has taken his departure. 
! MANUFACTURERS ARE CONSIDERATE OF MILITARY OFFICIALS. 
Military officials have frequent opportunity to come in con- 
t with the officers and agents of powder, armor, and gun 
ix concerns, and, of course, the war trafficking firms 
reit them nicely and show them every consideration, as they 
8 |. The following order is characteristic of those fre- 
tly appearing in the Army and Navy Journal: 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
BRIG. GEN. W. CROZIER, C. O. 
_Rogers Birnie, Maj. Clarence C. Williams, and Maj. Edward 
rn, O. D., will proceed to the works of the Midvale Steel Co., 
phia, Pa., for the purpose of attending a meeting of the joint 


as board on gun forgings on or about March 12, 1914. 
, ar D.) 


how far the armor concerns in this country go in enter- 
¢ Army and Navy officials would be interesting to know. 

well known that the Krupp concern in Germany spends a 
‘Sum of money for the entertainment of visiting military 
“rs, Who come to the big works at Essen from all countries 
e world commissioned to pass for payment work ordered 
their Governments. 
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While making arrangements to arm against each other, and 
perhaps to destroy one another, the representatives of the war 
offices of the world do not regard one another with distrust, 
but instead turn in and make merry together. The firm of 
Krupps, whose customers the army officers are, has built a 
hotel, the Essen Hotel (Essener Hof), where the officers receive 
princely hospitality at its expense. 

“This Krupp hotel,” writes M. Jules Huret, who was a guest 
there, “is a very curious place. With its double marble stair- 
case, with columns of rose-colored marble and banisters of 
gilded copper, it has dignity. In the vestibule, on either side of 
a vast stone chimney piece, sculptured masks represent the five 
continents. The ground is covered with red tiles, along which 
carpets are run; red leather settees and armchairs are lined 
along the walls. The guests of the firm dine in a special hall. 
* * * After a few days they all know one another and they 
soon meet around a large round table. Nothing could show 
better than these occasions how muck that is artificial our civili- 


zation contains. Turks, Bulgars, Serbs, Japs, Chilean, and 

Argentina and Philippine representatives will be there. 
“There will also be Scandinavians, Russians, Belgians. At 

the end of the meal, when the French wines have got a little 


into their heads, the voices will rise, and all these enemies will 
clink glasses for a long time like brothers, amid laughter and 
the smoke of long cigars, at the cost of the Krupps—a thousand 
leagues from the thought of the reasons that brought them there. 
All these gentry will perhaps be slaughtering one another one 
fine day with these guns which they have come to see bored. 
But while they are waiting for the steel to cool they ‘ booze,’ as 
William II said to Jules Simon. 

“Some of these representatives stay a year, even two years, 
to watch the processes of manufacture, so that with its 50 rooms 
the ‘Essen Hotel’ costs the firm something like £20,000 a year, 
without counting incidental expenses. This year, for instance, 
when the Chinese mission arrived—18 persons, with their at- 
tendants—there was an insufficiency of accommodation. Frau 
Krupp invited the Turkish officers, whom she had been harbor- 
ing for a long time, to make a little journey to London and Paris 
at her expense, under the guidance of a young officer attached 
to the works. They stayed away five days, enjoyed themselves 
as may be imagined, and returned when the Celestials had gone 
again. The stay of the Chinamen themselves had cost £2,000— 
special trains, banquets, etc.” 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE OF WAR 
OF 


SUPPLIES IS THE ONLY SURE 
PROTECTING TAXPAYERS FROM 


METHOD 
MILITARY EXTRAVAGANCE. 
Before I was elected to Congress I found entertainment and 
instruction sitting in the public gallery of the House and Senate 
listening to the debates each year on the Army and Navy bills. 
I heard those opposed to the ever and ever increasing appropria- 
tions for militarism call attention to the coincidence that each 
year about the time these bills would come up with their stag- 
gering sums for preparation for war in time of peace there 
would appear in the newspapers war scares and rumors of in- 
creased preparation for war by our presumed enemies. Year 
after year I heard it charged and repeated in the Halls of Con 
gress that these newspaper articles, all more or less of mysteri- 
ous origin, were circulated to arouse the country to a sense of 
impending danger which did not exist, and indirectly to influence 
Congress to increase the appropriations for the Army and Navy. 
Those who were opposing the colossal Army and Navy _ pro- 
grams asserted their belief that the principal demand for in 
creased armament did not come from the masses who pay the 
bills, but from the armor and ammunition manufacturers, who 
anticipated huge profits in supplying the same, and the success 
of whose business depends upon large preparations for war. It 
occurred to me, as I sat in the galleries listening to these argu 
ments, that if they were well founded, as I then believed they 


were and am more than ever convinced now, the easy and pra 

tical solution of the problem would be for the Government to 
take the profit out of war and preparation for w Yet I never 
heard any of the debaters suggest the taking of the profit out of 
the war game as the solution of the problem. Nationalization 
of the manufacture of the munitions of war offers a program on 
which everybody, whether in favor of disarmament, increased 
armament, or maintaining the present armament, can meet on a 


common ground. Those who desire greater armament can get it 
at little more than one-half the cost of private manufacture. 

It is argued by some who oppose complete Government manu- 
facture as a policy that the Government should give to private 
manufacturers such an amount of work “as will justify them 
in keeping up plants which would be of inestimable value to the 
Government in case necessity arises.” This is not a reason for 
the present wasteful policy, merely an excuse. 
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sy complete Government manufacture the Government could | $30,000,000, and for the Army less than $25,000,000, averaging 


save enough money annually to buy a plant equal to that of the 
largest private concern. In a few years the Government could 
save enough by complete Government manufacture to own all of 
the plants in the country and have the munitions and ships 

hich would have been purchased in those years as well. 

It can searcely be argued that the Government could place 
more dependence during war upon a privately owned plant than 
upon a Government-owned plant if capacity was equal. The ad- 
vantage would be on the side of Government manufacture, be- 
cause the Goyernment-owned plant could not increase the cost 


of its products in time of war when the Government is at its 
mercy, as the Armor and Powder Trusts did during the Spanish 
War. 

Both France and Russia have Government armor plants. In 
the matter of cost the Russian Government claims to be able to 


produce armor at a saving of about $200 a ton over the prices 
asked by the private manufacturers, and the French Government 
estimates that an equal saving has already been made on the 
thin plates, which is the only grade so far manufactured. 

Japan has built two Government factories, and, while it is not 
known outside of that country just what has been done, it is 
believed that they are successful, although no figures can be 
obtained as to the cost of the armor they turn out. These plants 
were installed under the direction of Americans who had learned 
their trade at the American armor-making plants. 

When all profit is taken out of war and preparation for war, 
but not until then, we may expect relief from the systematic 
agitation now being carried on by the Navy League and other 
friends of the armor ring, the ammunition ring, and the Ship- 
building Trust for an ever and ever increased amount of arma- 
ment, which agitation is especially systematic and pronounced 
about the time the Army and Navy bills are before Congress 
each year. Should the Government manufacture all of its mu- 
nitions, I predict that the Navy League would not only lock the 
doors of its suite in the National Capitol, from which it carries 
on its lobbying morning, noon, and night, but that the same 
patriots for profit who are now clamoring for a bigger and 
bigger Navy, in the certain knowledge that if their agitation is 
successful they will draw down contracts worth millions, will 
be among the loudest in their protestations against an annual 
expenditure of $250,000,000 for war in time of peace. Later I 
will identify some of the men back of the league and mention 
their business connections to show why I think they would be 
likely to close up their busy little lobby headquarters in Wash- 
ington if Uncle Sam should determine to nationalize the manu- 
facture of everything pertaining to war. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF AND MUNITION FACTORIES IS A STANDING 

MENACH TO PEACE, 

f Every man who opposes war and favors peace can support a 
policy of Government manufacture, because as long as these 
hydra-headed capitalistic cliques which thrive and fatten on 
international distrust and suspicion remain in our midst we are 
in danger, not much from the peoples beyond the seas as 
from the war traders at home, who, if permitted to ply their 
trade to its final analysis, will lead us to the very brink of 
desolation and then, to satisfy their sordid greed of gold, plunge 
us headlong into the bottomless abyss of war itself. 

Permit me here to quote the words of Minority Leader Oscar 
W. UNpDERWooD, uttered in the debate on the Naval bill in the 
House of February 5, 1915: 

I belleve we ought to have a reasonable Navy and a reasonable Army, 
but I do not want to see my country have either a Navy or an Army 
that will invite us to make issues that may precipitate our people into 
the caldron of bloodshed and disaster. [Applause.] I believe that if 


you propose to enter into a race of armaments the end of the story will 
mean war. [Applause.] 


INCRI 


ARMOR 


so 


IASE IN COST OF NAVY IS ABNORMAL, 


the cost of our Army and Navy 
rs is enough to stagger the imagination 
The cost of our Army and Navy is greater in propor- 
its size than*that of any other nation earth. The 
iners in cost absolutely abnormal when 
proportion to the increase in our population, or the 
in wealth, or when considered with the increased cost of prep- 
aration for war in other countries in time of peace. In this 
connection it is legitimate to ask to what extent the awful 
increase in cost is due to the systematic agitating of the possl- 
bility of w by those who profit financially from the evyer- 
increasing ¢ nditures of the military branches of our Govy- 
ernment. 

In the last 30 years our population has increased 85 per cent, 
wealth 185 per cent, and our expenditures 400 per cent. 


The increase in 
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During the 15 years prior t to the Spanish-American War our | 
annual appropriations for the Navy ranged from $14,000,000 to 


for both less than $50,000,000. 

In 1888 our appropriation for the Navy was $14,903,559: 
1890, approximately $20,000,000; in 1914, $140,000,000! Ou 
appropriations for the Army and Navy combined for the ensuin 
year will be in the neighborhood of $240,000,000. 

During the year re see entire revenue, not including posta] 
receipts, amounted to 2,000,000. Of this we expended $654, ; 
000,000 to defray the lett expense of the Government; $444 
000,000, or 67.88 per cent, was paid out for war and on account 
of war. Just before the outbreak-of the present European 
war Germany was spending 55 per cent of her revenues for w 
and on account of war; Japan, 45 per cent; Great Britain, 27 
per cent; and France, 35 per cent. 

Our Army contained 91,416 men; Navy, 52,757 men. Ger 
Army, during the year indicated, contained 870,000 men; navy. 
66,783 men. Japan: Army, 250,000 men; navy, 51,054 men, with 
a reserve naval force of oe 4,000 men. Great Britain: Army, 
254,500 men; navy, 187,500 men. France: Army, 720,000 mei 
navy, 60,621 men. 

Great Britain’s revenue was greater than ours by ne 

$300,000,000, but our expenses for war and on account of \ 
was more than $100,000,000 greater than hers. Yet the agegro- 
gate of her army and navy was nearly four times as great as 
ours. 

Germany’s revenue exceeded ours by $60,000,000, but our ex- 
penditures for war and on account of wars exceed hers by m 
than $50,000,000, yet her army is more than eight times ag larg 
as ours. 

The revenue of France is more than $233,000,000 greater than 
ours, but our expenses for war and on account of wars is nearly 
$150,000,000 more than hers, notwithstanding her army is eig 
times as large as ours and her navy excels ours by 10,000 m« n. 

Although our revenue is nearly two and one-half times that 
of Japan, yet her army is nearly three times as large as ours, 
with a naval force nearly four times the size of ours, yet om 
expenses for war and on account of wars is more than three 
and one-half times that of hers. 


How the cost of our Navy is soaring. 
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It is interesting to note that the per capita appropriati aries 
Congress for all purposes is climbing up just about in proporti 
to the increased cost of the Navy, as the followit ing figures wi 
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‘It is pertinent to inquire where the millions that have b 
poured into militarism to the enrichment of the armo: 
ammunition capitalists came from. These millions were 
picked up in the streets, and they were not contributed by 
rich. Our citizens have not contributed in proportion to U 
wealth but the poor man has paid on an average a:most 
much as the rich; and since there are 99 poor to every rich mau, 
it means that the millions that have piled up in the pock 
the armor-plate magnates have come from the pocket 
poor. 

And this is the feature of militarism-gone-mad that. 
home—the fact that the wasted millions did not come fro 
income tax or inheritance tax levied on those best able to 
the burden, none of it having been collected by a direct ta 
that practically every penny of the $2,000,000,000 expend led 
the Army and Navy in the last 10 years came througi 
customhouses and the internal-revenue offices. Since cu 
houses and internal-revenue offices do not levy taxes on Tie 
according to their wealth | or ability to pay, but solely upol 
things the people eat, wear, and use, it means that the é 
pay the armor-plate makers’ bills in the increased cost of 5 







































































ahaa Scpcpamaliadbaican 
rherefore it is but logical that the cost of living must in- | the people of all the nations to insist that their Gt 
se in proportion to the cost of militarism—and it does, as | manufacture their own munitions of war 
{ table heretofore given shows beyond successful contradic- If the millionaire and mWtimillionaire ‘u 
{ The people may as well know that as the cost of mili- | can not make huge profits in supplying the ¢ 
{ increases in the future so will the cost of living. and battleships, they will take the s 
fo make clearer my statement that tle poor man has been | wasting of public funds that the rest of u 
¢ almost as much toward defraying the expenses of the TESTIMONY : 
iederal Government as the rich man, permit me to correct the — sit id as en 
.ssion of the average person that some part of the taxes United States Senator vEonn ft. U 
1 is been paying to his loeal tax collector has been sent to testified before the Senate lobby oie 
\\ ngton for the purpose of maintaining the Federal Goy- | Be owned 1,000 shares of stock in the United § 
’ ‘nt. The truth is that not one penny of the taxes we have | Poration and held a “considerable” interest 
aying our local tax collectors has come to Washington. | He testified he also owned 7,700 shares in the I 
nny of such taxes has gone toward defraying the ex- | ©°: and cwo hewspaper -the Pittsbur _ 
es of township, city, county, and State. Therefore if a the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. In 
aire pays a heavy State tax none of it goes toward | @/res great quantities of both copper and coa 
ng the cost of the Army and Navy or maintaining the the l nited States Steel Corporation 1: xe 
| | Government. The manner in which the people have | 2esie Steel Co., which concern has obtained $3. 
porting the Army and Navy and meeting all other | Of Contracts from = Navy Department f : 
expenses has been by paying increased prices for things | ter millions of dollars’ worth of contracts for ot 
_worn, or used. The local grocer and dry-goods merchant | ¥S¢4 in the increasing of the Army and Nav; 
been the Federal tax collector without knowing it or with On February 2, 1915, one of Senator O S 
; average customer knowing it. To the extent that the | editorially asked: 
» poor man eats the same amount of food as the rich man os “et bs! + 7st pas by, 4 ut ere ; a 
been paying as much tax. Funds for the maintenance | yi disarmed as matters stand? 9* *  ® "Ther 
( \rmy and Navy, as well as all other Federal expenses, | in talking of the United Sta d nit 
1 thus in the past been raised wholly in the form of vr! ARMOR RING AS EM ‘ 
ed cost of living. The concerns comprising the armor ’ 
s true, of course, that we now have an income-tax law on | peine among the mo ‘pia deinen al 
t] atutes, and this will help some; but until the tax on in-| qniteq States. and reports following invé tic 
in excess of $10,000 annually is increased much above aii aa Sue iiadas sacent th ut tl ane d 
esent rates, and until there is a stiff Federal inheritance- | jpoiy treatment as tiaras be a a 2 
| w, so that those who derive the greatest benefit from ones -2 ‘The andit ss e th i fivelceitaastned 
y expenditure will bear the heaviest burden of their cost, } > 2M pe Bheem ge- eng venom md hic = ees 
hould, the poor man will continue to carry the heaviest | °° Wi"! — a ment | Saba eae ee 
‘ i ote a A survey of living conditious in Pittsbi 
proportion to his ability to pay, just as he always has 1909 by the Sage Foundation ier the direction 
d d just as the stone in the bottom of the wall bears more | 7°~"..25 z ee ere ir gpa Coacntng 
than its more fortunate brethren on the top. qualified rons ee eee ned a a ace 
hand in the mill and in the home. It had from first 
GET READY TO PAY IN EARNEST FROM NOW ON. hearty support of such prominent citizens of P 
billion dollars have been collected in 10 years from the | Mayor George W. Guthrie; President H. D. W. E 
omen, and children of our Nation for militarism, a sum | Civic Improvement Commission; Judge Joseph B 
to dig the Panama Canal, pay off the national debt, | the United States cireuit court id W. H. Mattl 
V enough left to defray for one whole year the entire ex- | famous Kingsley House. 
} of all the churches, including foreign missions, all the Edwin Bjorkman, a magazine writer, was furnis] 
free schools, colleges, and universities in America. material gathered by the foundation and pre ited 
| the end is not yet. The war traffickers have not finished | jn condensed form in the World’s Work for April. 1 
I their harvest; they are just getting in good trim to| the following from Mr. Bjorkman’s résume of S: 
pay the cost of militarism in real earnest. American | tion report: 
| listen to this little colloquy which occurred recently at | The Carnesia fiteel Conveny emp bout 23.000 
( of the hearings of the Naval Affairs Committee between | the district. “Concerning the f cr) n iz tl 
R sentative Finty Gray, of Indiana, and Admiral Vreeland, a ede : 3 = a Wieonaidenr ia is 
: ar Geis fae to i Cinta or bee as than 20 distinct nationalities, most j 
[r. RAY. ‘ o inquire of the admiral if it is not the | to 20 racial or lingual subdivisions t 
‘f other Governments to increase their navies with all the ee find * .° coins oat 
other leading powers? rae caciiind. ib cemteidiieh and ents 5 akitled week 
\dmiral VREELAND. It is, sir. * « * . 
Mr. Gray. What would be the advantage to us or any other Mentally they rank low. Education or t ‘ y 
if the navies were increased equally by all the nations | morally they can hardly be called undesirable. ‘Tl 
world? Would there be any advantage to us or to any ee the dis be gan Sig one gee er ol 
ower? dered oblivious to danger by their ignor . Ha 
iral VREELAND. Not if you mean in the same ratio. 16 hours a day in their native countries, having 
‘Mr. Gray. Would not the same grounds exist after an in- | jog ‘acd’ s fortune in $2 thus earnehe 2 
se for a further increase? _ ae 7a - . * 
\dmiral VrEetaAnp. It would seem so. To the English-speaking people these men with 
Mr. Gray. There would be no advantage gained by any | 24mes and strange ways are just * Hunkies’—d 
then. How long could that be maintained, that even ees tie anon a Se ees oe eee 
rease, and what advantage would it be to any nation? erners withdraw. Wherever the latter find con S ) 
\dmiral VREELAND. If it continues to increase, the poorer | too low, the “ Hunkies” apply eagerly. Everywhere 1 
ni 1 will eventually exhaust itself, and then the other nations, pert = ee oe ee eon do 
t United States included, will have a free hand—I mean be | degrees they are pushing upward—steadily 
© to build in accordance with the changed conditions. Amid the clatter of their unintelligible tong 
Mir. Gray. Then it is only a question of the limit of tax- Pea ted this chaem ences stile. 
aS the by, to make unionism additional! 
\dmiral VrEELAND. Yes, sir.” . . ‘ ? : 
ther words, the only thing that the international war aoe ee = . wip money. Soe he 
has to fear on the seore of reduction of profits is the — a tae ao bower 4 ~ cuttin 
of the ability of men, women, and children to keep on | to-day in many cases the best w s 
the ever and ever increasing per capita appropriation | sed Sd It — “_ os oe 
1 the form of higher prices for foodstuffs and wearing a. cok two who 1 
l. This is certainly a bright prospect for the Armor, | average daily wages of Allez 
er, Battleship, and Ammunition Trusts. But for the tax- | found oo ve — ag Ge aie dh 
frs the prospects are not so bright. phe Works wae aver sin $2 f 
nl taxpayers of the world want to escape being forced to | ers in some of the most impo 
higher and higher taxes until they get so high they simply | '"S{pae of OMe asked of the worker is s 
hot pay them; there is but one thing to do, and that is for ! say, speed without waste. To the achi f 
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is adapted, but, above all, the wage schedules. The underlying idea of 
the whole system is to get more out of a man by paying him less. Its 
fundamental rule is that if the man drives the machine he is paid by 
the piece; if the machine drives him Ke is paid for time. A trick con- 
stantly practiced is to urge the workers into exceeding their previous 
( ty for the purpose of earning more and then to adapt the wage 
i the new record in order that they may work still harder to 
ret their old earnings. This has proved one of the most effective 
I of in sing the output. 
* - ” * om” * * 

Among 16,000 men employed in the three largest plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1907 there were 120 men working only 
eight hours a day. * * * Among the steel and iron workers the 12- 


hour day is practically law now, so that, for instance, there were only 


ninety-three 10-hour men to one thousand five hundred and seventeen 
12-hour men at the Homestead Steel Works in 1907. 

This law, slightly modified—and modified largely for the worse— 
holds good seven days of the week all the year through. Neither Sun- 
days nor holidays exist for these toilers. Once every fortnight they 
work 24 hours in a stretch in order that they may have a full day of 
24 hours free the next week. 

MR. WORKINGMAN, HOW LONG DO YOU PROPOSE TO STAND FOR THIS? 


Thanks to an investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
strike in 1910, information is available as to conditions of labor 
in that armor-making concern’s plants. The inquiry was made 
by the United States Bureau of Labor in 1910, under the direc- 
tion of Ethelbert Stewart, a special agent of the Labor Bureau 
at the time, who bore the reputation of being one of the most 
experienced economie investigators in the country. 

When this strike began there were no labor organizations in 
the plant; the company would not permit them. It was the 
higher grade workers who led off in the strike. Many of the 
highest-grade men had approximately a 104-hour day. But 
they were frequently being required to work overtime on week 
days and to do additional work on Sundays. Fearing that the 
encroachments of overtime and Sunday work were leading to a 
12-hour and 7-day schedule for the whole force, they therefore 
protested. Therefore the protcsting committee was discharged; 
therefore the strike. 

The Government investigation revealed this: 

That out of every 100 men 29 were working 7 days every 
week. 

That out of every 100 men 43, 
ing some Sundays in the month. 

That out of every 100 men 51 were working 12 hours a day. 

That out of every 100 men 25 were working 12 hours a day 7 
days a week. 

That out of every 100 men 46 were earning less than $2 a day. 

These are the grim figures which the United States Bureau 
of Labor gives us of the working shifts of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. as drawn from the company’s own time books. This is the 
manner in which the concerns that have drawn down $175,- 
000,000 of the people’s money were treating their employees in 
1910. Since that time considerable S-hour-day legislation has 
been passed, and there is no record of the number of 12-hour 
shifts now in force. 

Workingmen of the Nation, are you willing that your Gov- 
ernment shall continue to give contracts running into the 
millions annually to firms that have mistreated and underpaid 
their employees as have these great war trafficking concerns? 
If you are not willing, then protest against it. But let me 
assure you at the outset that one protest will not be sufficient. 
The chances are you will have to speak loud and often before 
your voice will be heard in far-off Washington. 

ENTER MR, ANDREW CARNEGIE, PATRIOT, 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of a policy of com- 
plete Government manufacture of all munitions of war is that 
such a policy will remove all incentive for the defrauding of the 
Government by private manufacturers. The war trust has never 
hesitated to cheat the Government when it found an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and it has managed to find the opportunities. 
It is probable that the exact extent of the frauds that have been 
perpetrated upon the Government by the war trust will never 
be known, because it has been only by sheer accident that such 
frauds have become publie in a few instances. 

A proposition has been made to Secretary Daniels, however, 
that if he will agree to reward those who furnish the evidence 
of extensive armor-plate swindles with a certain percentage of 
the sums recovered from the armor ring as a result of such in- 
formation that it will be forthcoming. Those who have made 


including these 29, were work- 


this proposition to the Secretary state that the men who have 
such information have dealings with the armor concerns, and 


that others who would testify are in the employment of the 
armor manufacturers, and that they can not sacrifice their in- 
terests and means of livelihood without some kind of protec- 
tion. Since there would be no cost to the Government unless 
it was able to actually recover fines from the armor patriots, 
it can not be seen how the Government can well refuse this 
proposition. There is little doubt but that the Government has 
paid high prices for inferior and “doctored” and defective 
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armor plates, guns, and gun forgings in sccres of instances 
without the same being detected. 

Any discussion as to armor frauds necessitates the mention of 
one of our prominent millionaires who travels about the country 
posing as a great patriot—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who holds 
$300,000,000 worth of bonds in the United States Stee] (Co; 
poration, which in turn owns the Carnegie and other way 
trafficking subsidiaries, which never lesitate to take advantage 
of their strangle hold of our Army and Navy, Mr. Carnecgioc’s 
protestations of patriotism notwithstanding. Mr. Carnegie’s 
slice of pork resulting from his $300,000,000 worth of bonds 
amounts to approximately $16,000,000 annually. The American 
taxpayers contribute the greater portion of this in the for 
of increased cost of living. 

On January 7, 1911, Mr. Carnegie made a speech before the 
Republican Club in New York City, in which he told how he 
came to go into the armor-plate business. 

I was coaching in Scotland— 

He said— 
when I got a cablegram from Secretary Tracy— 

This is the same Secretary of the Navy Tracy who, after 
leaving the Government service, became the attorney for the 
Carnegie Co.— 
saying in effect, ‘the President says he understands it to be your dut 


to enter into the manufacture of armor and save the ships from wait a . 
on the stocks for want of it.” 
Mr. Carnegie proceeded then to say: 


That telegram settled it, for whenever the public calls on me for any 
thing I can do, unless I fall dead, it is my glory to respond. 

That is what I did, because the President asked me to do it, and if 
the President thinks it is my duty to do anything or to go anywhere 
for my country, I consider it the voice of God, 

Mr. Carnegie went into the armor business as a result of 
listening to the “ voice of God,” but there is a sufficiently large 
amount of documentary evidence to indicate that once in the 
armor business, with Uncle Sam as a customer, his hearing 
must have become defective. 

VOICE OF GOD OR VOICE OF GREED? 

On the 22d of May, 1894, the House passed a resolution au 
thorizing the Committee on Naval Affairs to investigate the 
charges of fraud filed against the Carnegie Steel Co., then 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. The investigation was made by a s 
commitee consisting of Messrs. Cummings, Money, Talbot 
Maryland, Dolliver, and Wadsworth. The evidence was large 
and convincing. Here is some of the evidence bearing directly 
upon the question of fraud in the manufacture of armor )p! 
by this apostle of peace, to whom the voice of the President is 
the same as the voice of God. 

Charles M. Schwab was then superintendent of the compan) 
but is now president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and one of the 
3 Carnegie-made millionaires. He testified that the arn 
plate did not “receive uniform treatment”; that they did 
make any armor plate that did not “ have blowholes ”; that the 
“blowholes” were secretly “plugged” and kept “concealed” 
from the Government inspectors; that he knew of this fraudu 
lent work. The document which contains all this evidence 
House of Representatives Report No. 1468, Fifty-third Congre 
second session. 

The superintendent of the works, W. A. Cline, testified th 
he almost invariably changed the figures so that false reports 
of the treatment of the plates were systematically made fo 1 
Government inspectors; that he discharged some of the \ 
men because they told the truth about this fraudulent work 

William E. Cory, a superintendent, testified that the te 
strength of each plate was stretched so as to increase t! 
apparent tensile strength without the knowledge of tlic 
spectors of the Government; that he knew false specimens W 
substituted for the plates selected by the Government inspe: 
but he considered it “a matter of small importance” 
plates selected by the Government inspectors for physical anc 
ballistic tests were re-treated before the tests were made 4 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. T! 
fraud led the inspectors to believe all the armor was as S000 
as the specially treated plates secretly made after they 
been selected for making tests. 

Mr. T. F. Van Kirk, a workman in this company’s wi 
testified that on April 11 and 12, 1892, a plate, x—9, 18 inches, 
was— 
plugged and hammered up. Forty holes in top and bottom of . 
This plate was afterwards finished, stamped x-—8, 13 inches, April <» 
and 24, 1892. Holes in top of plate run in wire 4 feet or more. | 
material in this plate was very bad, and in trying to plug the Pp! 
would fall in, but we finally doctored it up and it passed inspection 

In an affidavit Samuel Sheriff says: ; 

The plugging and doctoring of plates was generally done at nish! 
when no inspectors were about, but I seen one fixed one day at noon 
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ently taken off the planer in rtime and ir 
ntil night so as not to be seen inspectors, and then 
in the nighttim I have d e p 
1, and shipped from the works destination 
W. Kountz says in his affidavit 
1 of he 1 tes eing plu red of ho from 4 to 6 
1 to t veri nt inspe inis f i has nh 
the G ient since long Nov 1892 1d 
I 1893 
I’, Farley says in his testimony: 
t nt there they were plug by taking cuttings from 
( * * * hammering 1 in with a p I 
e and more in the hole until it was level, u | it d 
» plugging. I have run wires in to the depth of 15 i f 
t and I know that plates that I run a wire in 18 i $ 
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y OT TRY IT. 


Y¥, BUT ORDINARY CITIZENS BETTER 


ie’s company was found guilty of fraud upon the 
, and damages of $600,000 were against 
y, but he managed to compromise for $140,000. The 
Carnegie Company defrauded the Government 
mpair in the 1 


assessed 


the 


to i east its standing with the Navy 
t Mr. Carnegie was given larger contracts than 
Mr. Carnegie was on the witness stand before the Stan 
rust investigating committee, Congressman BEALL of 
ed whether it was his habit to consult his attorney 
ie law, so as to be able to operate his business ace- 
Mr. Carnegie, pointing to his head with his index 
ied: 
5 red my head about the law. 
| explains it. 
ie, testifying before the Federal Commission on 


Relations on February 5, 1915, read a carefully esti- 

iry of his benefactions, amounting to $324,657,399. 

| ldition to creating his 42 or 48 millionaires, he has 

ren away $324,657,399, and his fortune is still large 

permit him to give away as much again. It would be 

know how many of these millions were collected 

sam in the form of excessive prices for armor and 

after Uncle Sam had collected them from the men, 

nd children of the United States through a tax on 

lothing, and other necessaries of life. 
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TO PRESE 5, IS 
ntative Henry T. RAINeEY, of Illinois, one of the best- 
1 most courageous Members of the House, has devoted 
ble time to the subject of defective gun forgings 

the Government by the ammunition ring. He ex- 
conviction that these frauds are being perpetrated 
rovernment even to this day. I quote from his speech 
the Sixty-first Cong 
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h guns explode on our battleships and on land, kill 
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ing tested by other great nations of the world do not 
sastrous results. We do not read in the papers that 
ntly explode on the war vessels of England i 
ition, The very large number of these acc 
1 in made by our Navy officers leads 
ion that there are defects in the castings ~ 
ngs for the steel tubes and boilers furnished by our 
s. I de insert here in my speech a few of the more 
dents of this character as recorded in the news items of 
papers, 
D BY EXPLOSIONS, BURSTING GUN FAULTY BREECH 
BLOCKS, ET 
ry 2. Battleship Aearsarge, West Indian S$; gun 
iry 17. Battleship Massachusetts; gun explosion off 
Ss; 6 killed 
%. Battleship Iowa; explosion of gun; 3 killed, 5 wounded. 
13. Battleship Missouri, off Pensacola F ; explosion; 
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on shells for the Navy, ff the center has been drilled too deep, leaving 
a he in the nose of the shell instead of a point, the hole is drilled 
deeper and a pointed pleg put in As this was done when inspector 
was home, I am sure it was not allowed by inspector. This shell jo) | 
was kept very secret in shop, and should be thoroughly investigated, as 
there was a large bonus paid for getting these shelis out in a certain | 
tin which acted as an incentive for the men to deceive the inspector. 
In fact, in No. 4 machine shop the practice of treating inferior work- | 
manship was so common that nothing was thought of it. An investiga 
tion where men could be placed on oath would bring to light a great 
many things which I haven't mentior I do not blame the inspectors | 
for this, as it would be impossible f an inspector to detect some of | 
these operations. When it is known that Mr. Everett, a skilled jeweler, | 
is used on some of this work the impossibility of detecting these things 
by ordinary inspection is apparent. 





Davin WILLIAMS, 
ylvania, ss: 
me, a justice of the peace in and for the 
David Williams, who, being duly sworn, deposes and 
statements are true and correct, as he yerily 


COUNTY OF 


asi a 
Personally 


NorrHaAMPTon, State of Penns 
y appeared before 
aforesaid county, 
savs that the foregoing 
belleves. 

Sworn to before me this 29th day of April, 


A. D. 1910. 


[SEAL.] Joserpn H. McGEe, 
Justice of the Peace. 
My commission expires first Monday in May, 1912. 


ARMOR RING, INSTEAD OF TAXPAYERS, ARE PROTECTED 


The naval bill now pending before the Congress, which was 
reported from the House Naval Affairs Committee on January 
16, 1915, and was passed by the House February 5, and is now 
waiting to go before the Senate, is loaded to the guards with 
fat, juicy pork for the armor ring. 

When the bill was reported from committee it was bad enough, 
so far as protection for the taxpayer in the purchase of armor 
and armament is concerned, but when it left the House what- 
ever safeguards for the public it had contained had been elimi- 
nated on points of order. 

When the bill was reported it contained this provision: 

That no part of any sum herein appropriated shall be expended for 


the purchase of structural steel, ship plates, armor, armament, or ma- 
chinery from any persons, firms, or corporations who have combined or 
conspired to monopolize the interstate or foreign commerce or trade of 
the United States, or the commerce or trade between the States and 
any Territory or the District of Columbia, in any of the articles afore 


said, and no purchase of structural steel, ship plates, or machinery shall 


be made at a price in excess of a reasonable profit above the actual cost 
of manufacture. But this limitation shall in no case apply to any exist- 
ing contract. 


Let us analyze this paragraph to see what it really means: 
It provides that “no purchase of structural steel, ship plates, or 
machinery shall be made at a price in excess of a reasonable 
profit above the actual cost of manufacture.” This means that 
no purchase of structural steel shall be made in excess of a 
reasonable profit above the actual cost of manufacture; that no 
purchase of ship plates shall be made in excess of a reasonable 


profit above the actual cost of manufacture; and that no pur- 
chase of machinery shall be made at a price in excess of a 
reasonable profit above the actual cost of manufacture. 

What about armor and armament? It does not say that 


purchases of armor and armament shall not be made at a price 
in excess of a reasonable profit above the actual cost of manu- 
facture. 

There is some competition in structural steel, ship plates and 
machinery, but in armor and armament, to all practical ends, 
there is none. Therefore the manufacturers of structural steel, | 
ship plates, and machinery must not charge more than a rea- | 
sonable price, but the armor and armament rings can charge 
any old price that may suit their fancy. 
for the purpose of offering an amendment to have 
the words “armor, armament” inserted after the words “ struc- 


I arose 





tural steel,” but before I could obtain recognition from the | 
Chair a point of order was made against the entire paragraph. 
It was accepted by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- | 
mittee quicker than you could say Jack Robinson, and out went | 
the entire paragraph—structural steel, ship plates, and all. | 
Selah! 

Will not the Senate, in the interests of a long overgouged | 


public, see that this paragraph promptly goes back, and also 
that armor and armament is not slighted by failure to men- 
tion? Armor and armament is not small fry. The bill provides 
for the purchase of $18,000,000 worth of it. 


WHY PERMIT THE PUBLIC 


BEHIND 


TO KNOW 
rHE WAR 


THE IDENTITY OF T 
rRUST? 


IIE 


PATRIOTS 


After the paragraph providing for the purchase of the armor | 


plute I offered the following amendment : 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall not consider any bid 
for tl upplying of the armor or armament herein provided for unles 
sucl lis ac sanied by a sworn list of stockholders and bondholders 
of the corporation submitting such bid, such list of stockholders and 
b iholders to be taken from the books of said corporation as of date 
of July 1, 1914 And it is further provided, That such list of stock 
holders and bondholders shall be transmitted to Congress in a separate 
report by the Secretary of the Navy. 


; : : : 
This amendment went to its grave on a point of order made | 
by the chairman of the Naval Affgirs Committee. 
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My purpose in offering the amendment was to ascertain the 
names of the shareholders of the war trust, the name: of the 
nen who profit from the manufacture of war munitions py pri- 
vate construction. Those who are advocating the taking of 
profit out of war and preparation for war by having all Army 
and Navy equipment manufactured in Government plants ean 
make a more intelligent fight if they know exactly who they sare 
fighting. Until the identity of the stockholders of the war 
trust can be established it might, perhaps, even though un- 
pleasant, be logical to assume that those patriots who ery ont 
in anguish every time the Government manufacture of war m1) 
nitions is mentioned have been struck in the region of the 
pocketbook, an exceedingly tender part of the anatomy. 

Comparisons are odious, but in 1909 the Investors’ Review 
of London examined the stockholders’ lists of several British 
war-traflicking concerns and it found in the list of one com 
alone (Armstrong, Whitworth) the names of: 


Sixty noblemen, their wives, sons, or daughters. 
Fifteen baronets. 

Twenty knights. 

Fight members of Parliament. 

Twenty military and navy officers, 

Eight journalists. 


97 
val 


ly 


Later lists revealed a marked connection between stock hold- 
ing in armor and munition companies and active membershin 
of “purely patriotic” organizations, such as the British Nayy 
League. : 

In this country it is impossible to obtain lists of the stock 
holders in the war-trading concerns. The Stanley steel inyesti- 
gating committee was unable to obtain them, and when I a; 
plied to our Federal Bureau of Corporations I found it did not 
possess them, and that there was some question as to whether 
the bureau had the authority to attempt to obtain them. 

SECRETARY OF NAVY FAVORS GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE, 

When Mr. Daniels, for many years editor and publisher of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, was sworn in as Secre 
tary of the Navy and had time to look about him, he found 
that the people’s money was being wasted by the payment of 
excessive prices for armor and practically all articles required 
for the Navy. Throughout his two years in the Cabinet he has 
been earnestly endeavoring to rescue the Public Treasury { 
the patriots for war, who year in and year out have been | 
ing themselyes, seemingly at will, from the publie crib. S¢ 
tary Daniels has saved the Government some $2,000,000, which 
is but a drop in the bucket to the amount he could save 
could obtain Government manufacture of everything. 

In his first annual report for the year 1913 Secretary Dani 
asked for an appropriation for an armor-plate factory. I qu 
from that report: 


f ha 


IMPORTANCE OF ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY. 


I desire to 





recommend the passage at the earlicst moment of a s 





cient appropriation to begin the construction of a Government 

plant to relieve a situation which, in my estimation, intol 1 
at total variance with the principle of economy in spending « 
ment money. It is not my intention to enlarge here upon t ( 
nomic reasons that prompt me to make this recommenda 
have already gone into them at length in a letter to the S 
| response to a request for information. It is sufficient to ment 


that only three firms in this country can manufacture armor 
that these firms have put in bids for armor plate seldom varyi 
dollars, and in many instances being identical to a cent 
for reasons as to the uniformity of these bids, two of the fi 
frankly that as the contract would be divided amongst them 
the only effect of competitive bids would be to reduce the p! 
by all of the three firms. 
t * * * *~ *« 

By manufscturing armor plate in its own plant the Govern! 
be able to keep for its own use any improvements in the manufa 
composition of its armor that may be developed. The last word 
been said in armor, and past history shows that great impr 
in the manufacture and design of armor plate have been ma 


greater part of these improvements were suggested by actual 
ence gained by naval officers. Under our present system of 
our armor plate from private companies such improvements bx 


property of all the world and can be obtained by anybody w 
to buy them. Even now the improvements in armor and 
worked out by the Navy have been embodied in the warship ot 
nation recently finished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and put_ 
mission. This not an argument lightly to be disregarded ft 
of a Government armor plant, nor has it been overlooked, for | 


is 





by Japan, which has erected its own armor-making pl: 
r led it with such secrecy that none of the other nati 
to tell whether or not at this minute the Japanese armor ma 
superior to any other in existence. In addition to Japan, t 
Government, after experimenting with a factory capable of | 

niv the lighter weights of armor, is enlarging its Governime 
as to permit of the production of thick plates, and Russia 
O71 rmor-plate factory for some time. 

* ~ ve ® * 

I do not see how it is possible for Congress to justify to the 
refusal to erect a Government plant, nor how it can answer U 
that will invariably be brought up—that the same mysterious ! 
which saved this profitable business to the steel companies t 


t 


in the past, even after money for a Government plant had actu 
appropriated, not still at work exercising its beneficent 

over these lusty specimens cf infant industries, who are even Low 
Government investigation as violators of the antitrust law. 


is 








SS 


In his annual report for the fiseal year ending 1914, Secretary 

Iyaniels has reviewed his efforts to secure a Government-owned 

r-plate factory, and says he is convinced that enormous 

ns could be saved to the taxpayers by the erection of a 
Government plant. 


It became even plainer than last year— 
He says— 
the Government is at the mercy of the three manufacturers of 


- plate, whose policy is to make the Government pay prices much 

da fair profit. The three companies make affidavits that they are 

» combination and have no agreement affecting prices, as they are 
i by law to do. This does not, however, prevent their availing 
ves of a mental telepathy which works against the Government 
ies real competition in the bidding. 


Secretary Daniels estimates that the Government would save 
ween a million and three million dollars annually, depending 


on the size of the plant, if it should manufacture its own armor 
nlate 
ng the highest estimate which has been submitted to me by the 
of the Bureau of Ordnance— 
He says— 
vobable total cost price of Government-made armor, the Gov- 
can achieve a saving by the erection of a 10,000-ton-a-year 
f $1,061,360 per annum, after deducting 4 per cent as interest on 
ey used in erection and installation of plant, and $3,048,462 
the basis of a Government plant capable of producing 20,000 
year, * ° 7, 
Proof on pages 40 and 41, Annual Report Secretary of the 
Navy, 19138. 
\\ is true of armor plate is practically true of all kinds of 


munitions, both for the Army and Navy. In his last annual 
report, submitted two or three weeks ago, the Secretary of the 


Navy makes the flat assertion (p. 9): 
( y to popular idea, the Navy Department in what it manufac- 
t does so, from a superdreadnaught to a gallon of paint or a pound 


r, cheaper than the same can be purchased. This is particu- 

of the most expensive instruments of war, but is equally true 
e engines, electrical supplies, engines for dreadnaughts, shrap- 
ng for marines and sailors, accouterments, and a multitude 
rticles required for the fleet and shore stations. 

» Secretary’s report shows that as a result of the enlarge- 
ment of the Government powder factory large savings have been 
10, Annual Report Secretary of the Navy, 1914): 

rARY SAYS 


t} 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE REDUCES PRICES, 


Government began to manufacture smokeless powder— 
Secretary— 

ents a pound for it. Government competition, coupled with 
ethods, have brought down the price at which the department 
this powder to 53 cents. The department is now manufac- 
<¢ it at Indianhead at a cost of 36 cents a pound, and when the 
{ plant is completed may be able to still further reduce the cost 
tion. If the department had bought what it manufactured 
the powder bill would have been $397,536.16 more than it 
\ddition to effecting this saving by manufacture, the depart- 
rked 1,013,940 pounds, at 11.9 cents per pound, and this 
nsures the use of much powder every year that would otherwise 


Sly the 


specific instance of the elimination of private profits, 
elimination, by Government operation is in the case 
uanufacture of torpedoes. 


two years that the present torpedo works have been in full 
at Newport, R. IL— 
le Secretary, on page 10 of his last annual report— 
anufacture of each torpedo has been reduced from $4,200 
2 hese torpedoes, if bought at the only private torpedo plant 
ntry, would cost $5,000. The enlargement of the torpedo 
WOPKS not necessarily cause the Navy Department to manufacture 
does, but ability to make a large proportion of the number 
ult in securing better prices from manufacturers. This 
other munitions of war. Ability to make them secures 
cost, 
Secretary of the Navy sums up the two reasons why we 
ve Government manufacture of war munitions: 
tment should be able to demand competitive bids by having 
ilities to manufacture anything needed for armament or 
which may at any time be controlled by those who demand 


es. There is another reason why the Navy Department | 


le to 
tive 

i } 
1 by 
It } 


manufacture munitions of war; that policy would 
agitation or organization for big preparations for 
those who make profit by the manufacture of war 
las been suspected— 
“ces on the report— 
ntries that makers of armor and powder, guns, and fighting 
moted steadily increasing equipment for giant navies and 
for their personal enrichment, others have practiced 
and 5 per cent.”’ The incentive of personal aggrandize 
arations for war should not be permitted to ex in the 
tes. The effective way to prevent so baneful an 
s to give the department authority to manufact 
an authority which could be employed when 
1914, pp. 10-11.) 


ARMOR 


as 






st 


ure imple- 
necessary. 
heport, 
RING REMAINS SNUGLY 


IN THE SADDLE, 


« ch the Secretary of the Navy asked Congress for an 


bropriation to begin the construction of a Government armor 


Lil 
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plant,” no appropriation was provided for in the nayal Dill 
in 1914. 

Instead of providing for an appropriation for an armor plant, 
which would have rescued the taxpayers from the tender mer- 
cies of the armor ring, the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
brought in the following provision, which leaves the Govern- 
ment at the mercy of the ring and does not in any manner 
change the conditions now existing: . 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to inves- 








tigate and report at the next regular session of Congress upon the 
selection of a suitable site for the erection of an armor plant to enable 
the United States to manufacture its own armor plate and special 
treatment steel capable of standing all ballistic and other necessary 
tests required for use in vessels of the Navy at the lowest possibk st 
to the Government, taking into consideration all of the elements neces- 


sary for the economical and successful operation of such a plant, such 


as the availability of labor, material, and fuel, and transportation 
facilities to and from said plant. Said report shall contain the cost 
of a site sufficient to accommodate a plant having an annual output 
capacity of 20,000 tons and a site for an output of 10,000 tons, and 
also an itemized statement of the cost of the necessary buildings, ma 


chinery, and accessories for each, and the annual cost and maintenance 
of each, and the estimated cost of the finished product. 


The action of the committee in thus providing only for an 
investigation, of which there have been several in the past, as 


I shall show, instead of providing for an armor factory, as 
recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, worth from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year to the armor ring. 

I would have favored enthusiastically the provision providing 
for an investigation of the cost of armor but for the fact that 
numerous investigations have been made in the past, and this 
provision for an unnecessary additional investigation impressed 
me, as I stated at the time on the floor of the House, as being 
merely a dodge to sidetrack an appropriation in this Congress 
for an armor plant, as recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The insertion of this provision instead of a paragraph carry- 
ing an appropriation for a plant means that the movement for 
an armor factory is set back to the point it reached 19 years 
ago. 

What has been the result of the provision providing for an- 
other “ investigation’? The chairmen of the House and Senate 


IS 


Naval Affairs Committees and Admiral Strauss, of the Navy 
Department, have been appointed as a committee to “ investi- 


gate.” <A few days more and the present Sixty-third Con 
gress will adjourn and go out of existence. The “ invéstigating 
committee” has made no report and say they will make none 
in time for action by the present Congress. It is said the armor 


companies refused them access to their books, and there is 
every reason to believe the “investigating committee” will not 
have any more information on the subject than was available 


before they started on their “ probe.” 

But the precious life of the armor ring has been saved! 
There has been no appropriation for a plant, and that is the 
thing the ring was opposed to and the only thing that it fears 





In the meantime there has been an election and 20 or 50 
Members of Congress who were in favor of a Government plant 
have been defeated, and many of them will be succeeded by 
men who will be unfavorable. 

It has been my conviction throughout the Sixty-third Congress 
that if a vote could be had on the subject an armor plant 
would have been authorized. It is also my conviction that in 


the Sixty-fourth Congress there will not be enough votes to ob 
tain an appropriation for a Government plant. The patriots 
for profit are resourceful. As profit is on their side and only 
a principle on the other side they will generally 

Now, let us see whether there have not been ample 
tions in the past, without the necessity for an additional on 
at a time when the votes are on hand to obtain a Go 
plant. 


be victorious. 
lnvestiga- 


e 





influence | 


VERY THOROUGH INVESTIGATION IN 18 7 

On December 31, 1895, the Senate passed a reso 
ing the Committee on Naval Affairs to “inquire w . 
prices paid or agreed to be paid for armor for vess¢ of the 
Navy have been fair and reasonable,” and “whether any legis- 
lation is necessary to further promote tl I facture and 
cheapen the price of armor.” The committ » had before 
them the bill (S. 1700) to provide for the erection ‘mor- 
plate factory in the city of Washington, D. ¢ 

This committee, with the assistance and ration of the 
| then Secretary of the Navy, H. A. Herbert, made a most thor 
| ough and scientific investigation of the whole subject 

The report and hearings of this investig f 
armor makes a volume of 464 pages. 

The conclusions of the committee, briefly ‘ 

That a Government armor factory 1 
$1,500,000, and that it is expedi nt to establish s 
the armor manufacturers decline to accept su 


be fixed by law. 
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The committee was of the opinion that a fair average price 
for armor was between $300 and $400. 
The committee arrived at this conelusion as follows: 





Cost of tuber’ and aabeial Ser Gi oe en ee eee $168 
ail. Sais I esis acted atest aceasta ie 12 
180 
Ags Bor eORer OE PIE an chk eed nee 30 
210 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent profit............-.--6-6<.<-2ns 70 
280 
Add for nickel stim ene anien ner enininete Rigtas an oma eee meme eee ee owe 20 
Making the price for armor_____~--~- ae tee lee aiseaniie hacen 300 
The committee prepared this table after Secretary of the 
Navy Herbert had submitted one in which he had estimated 
that $400 was the outside price which the Government ought 
to pay for armor. 
Secretary Herbert's estimate was as follows: 
The Secretary takes as the cost of labor and material in double- 
forged, h arveyized, nickel-steel armor the sum of oe __. $196 


He assumes that the plant costing $1,500,000 would ne ed $1: 50. ,000 


per year for maintaining it, or $50 per ton upon 3,000 tons of 
armor, and adds to the price san an Sn eee ate ANE SAND REAPS a ane oo nis eens me ae 50 
I anced sissies nie arse cis os ikea nein Sip son ea amaaiamnadtiatoes 246 
Or, in round numbers ‘pia ahs Nicene lien digitale laaiaiaitiosaitanaieil 250 
He then adds for profit 50 per DE I nian eres ren nenennniensesadine 125 
Making chap et cei is ales absent eae Rae ae a ee eipnianaeaLee 875 
And then adds for nickel to be furnished hereafter by the con- 
tractor ichaeieeanicmia Sn a a ee 2 
Making swan ics ls ils sl cee i coli eich sede ace 395 
CP, Ei SOIT: ME iced x Sictiscnndcieniaiaiatnsenn ees eng 400 
In arriving at the figures used in the table both the commit- 
tee and Secretary Herbert had accepted the figures submitted 
by the armor manufacturers themselves as to the cost of their 


plants, and so forth, although the armor concerns refused to 
permit the Government to have access to their books to sub- 
stantiate their figures. 


Read now, 18 years after the testimony was taken, the hear- 
ings contain some rich humor. 
Practically, taking the manufacturers’ 


cost per ton of manufacturing armor, the Secretary 


own figures as to the 
allowed 50 


per cent 4nd the committee 33 per cent as profit. Independent 
of the 50 per cent for profit, the Secretary allowed 10 per cent 


of the value of the plant for maintenance. 
I estimated 
said Secretary Herbert while testifying before the committee— 


from information which I have obtained in Europe and elsewhere that 
either the Carnegie or Bethlehem plant could now be reproduced for 
about $1,500,000, but in order to be on the safe side I have allowed 
them maintenance upon $2,000,000 ($500,000 margin), and 10 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent. Then, allowing them maintenance at that rate, 
I have allowed them also a profit of 50 per cent, and for that sum it 
does seem to me they ought to be able to manufacture the armor the 
Government needs, 


In addition to all this, Charles M. Schwab, then general man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Co., appeared before the committee 
and demanded an additional 10 per cent, producing, when read 


to-day, some of the richest humor containe d in the entire hear- 
ing. 
He argued that in addition to the liberal allowance for ma‘n- 


tenance, depreciation, interest on original investment, interest 
on working capital, and all conceivable as well as inconceivab‘te 
overhead charges, his company should be allowed another 10 per 
cent for “loss by abandonment of plant when Navy shall have 


been completed.” He argued that the Navy would probably 
be “completed” at the end of 10 years, and then the plant 


would be entirely valueless, ready to be consigned to the scrap 


heap. He thought the Government ought to be willing to pay 
for the plant, in addition to the profit on manufacture. The 
committee was at first inclined to think this logic was satis- 


factory. 

But at this point Secretary Herbert recovered his equilibrium, 
aecording to the hearings, and blocked further gratuities to the 
Carnegie Co. 

The Government has, according to my 
testified the Secretary— 
paid for the plant, and they have the plant now, 
are correct, and there is a large balance over. 


estimates— 
if these calculations 


Seventeen years have passed since the time it was anticipated 


that the Navy would be “completed” in 10 years; and where 
we were using only 6,000 tons of armor a year then, we are 
using 16,0C0 tons now. Up to that time we had used a total of 
only 18,952 tons of armor, while up to the present day we have 
used a total of $5,198 tons, At the time of this investigation 
we had expended, in all, only $11,776,670 for armor, while up 
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to the present time we have spent a total of $95,656,240, anq 
the bill now under consideration carries an additional sum of 
$18,588,988 for armor and armament, and the Navy is not ye} 
** completed.” : 

The first thing the investigation developed was that vy; rious 
naval officers, both active and retired, were in the employ 
the armor concerns. The then Chief of Ordnance of the N: avy 
himself, Commander William M. Folger, was shown to haye 
been in the employment of several concerns doing business wit}, 
the Government. This official finally resigned from the N; avy ti 
enter the employment of the Harvey Steel Co., receiving there 
for salary at the rate of $5,000 per year and $20,000 worth of 
stock in the Harvey Steel Co. 

It developed at the hearings that whenever a naval officer 
found an opportunity to go into the employment of a private 
manufacturer it was the custom of the department to grant 
him a leave of absence for two or three years at what was 
known as “ waiting-orders pay,” which amounted to $2,300 per 
annum, and which was two-thirds of full pay. While receiyiys 
$2,300 from the Government the officer would be receiving 4 
considerably larger sum from private manufacturers having 
dealings with the Government. It developed that one officer 
who resigned from Government service and went into the em 
ployment of the Carnegie Steel Co.—Lieut. Stone—for a while 
had a desk in the office of the Bureau of Ordnance at the Nayy 
Department, acting as the agent of the Carnegie Co. even afte: 
he had severed his official connection with the Government. 

In its report the committee strongly condemned this sort of 
thing, and declared that another widespread evil just as bad 
was the custom of the department in permitting naval officers 
to become financially interested in patent processes used by the 
Government. In its report the committee said: 


The committee had no hesitancy in reaching the conclusion that the 
above custom was a bad one and should be discontinued under all ord 
nary conditions ; and especially that the employment of naval! officers by 
contractors having large dealings with the Government should be per- 
emptorily prohibited by law. 

SECRETARY HERBERT’S REPORT JUSTIFIES APPROPRIATION 

We now come to the report of Secretary of the Navy Herbe rt 
made January 5, 1897, after many months of careful investiga 
tion, during which the Secretary personally visited 
European countries. The Secretary also had the assistance of 


( ff 


FOR PLA> 


several 


a board of naval officers. From his report the following is 
quoted: 

The Secretary called together a board composed of Lieuts. War! 
Rohver, Kossuth Niles, and A. A. Ackerman, two of whom had been 
inspectors of armor at the Bethlehem Co.’s Iron Works; the other, 


Lieut. Ackerman, had been connected with the manufacture and us 
of steel in its different forms for a number of years, during which time 
he had spent several months at both the Bethlehem and Carnegie works. 
These gentlemen made an exhaustive report upon the cost of labor and 
material entering into a ton of armor, showing in detail every little 
item, beginning with the cost of the several ingredients charged 
furnace for casting the ingot preparatory to the forging process 4! 
ending with the work on the finished plate. The result of their cal 
lations was that the cost of the labor and material in a ton of singie 


forged harveyed nickel steel armor, the Government supplying 
nickel (nickel at $20 per ton), was $167.30. 
* * * * * * * 
Lieut. Commander Rodgers, who had been an inspector at Bethichem 


f mat 


Iron Works, was called upon to make an estimate of the cost 0! 
facturing armor, and his report, based upon observation in the 0 


facture of armor, makes the cost of labor and material in a ton 
single-forged harveyed nickel steel armor $178.50. 
* * * * * * . 


The inspector of ordnance at the Carnegie Steel Co., Ensign ¢ B. 
McVay, was also called upon for an estimate, and his report, though 
made separately without consult: ition with the other officers, is that the 
labor and material in a ton of single-forged Harvey nickel steel 4 
is $161.54, 

ae * * * x * 


Average for single forged of above estimate is $185.38, anc 
for reforged armor, 

COMPETITION TO ARMOR RING FROWNED UPON BY NAVY 

On March 10, 1897, the Navy Department issued a 

calling for bids on 8,000 tons of armor, specifying that 
in excess of $300 per ton, the limit fixed by Congress in tle 4 
of March, 1897, would be accepted. Although they had !r 
nished armor to Russia in 1894 at $249 a ton, the Carneste 
Bethlehem companies refused to bid, because of the fixed |! 
of $300. 

When read now as a chapter in the long history of th 
ings between the Armor Trust and the Government, in every 
chapter of which the Government seems to have ne 
worst of it, this circular incident has all the earmarks 0! 
ing been something in the nature of a joke. ann ¢ 

The Carnegie and Bethlehem companies refused to b! 1, | 
cause they knew they would get the contracts at a higher price 
than $300 if they simply stood pat and refused to bid. The /\W 
was so worded as to assure them the business. The pro. 
vided that the armor must be of “ domestic ” manufacture, {© 
as these two companies had a monopoly on domestic } anufa 
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ture, and as they knew a new plant could not be put up within 
year or two, and the Government must have the plate before 
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and armor plant” was approved and became a law on March 
3, 1905, the matter was pigeonholed at the Navy Department by 

















that time, it was obvious that all they had to do to obtain their | officials in charge, who evidently felt friendly inclined to the 
price was to re fuse to bid and wait for developments. armor ring and did not desire an investigation. 

But this circular, harmlessly intended though it appears to For more than a year nothing was done. Forced by con- 
have been, came within an ace of smashing the Armor Trust. | gressional activity, the first step toward an investigation was 
The Illinois Steel Co. submitted a proposition to supply the | taken on May 11, 1906, when Acting Secretary of the Navy 
,(00 tons of armor at an average price of $3800 per ton, condi- | Newberry issued an order appointing a board of experts, com- 
tioned upon Congress awarding the company a contract for fur- | posed of Kossuti Niles, captain, United States Navy, Walter 
nishing the Government its armor for 20 years, at an average | McLean, commander, United States Navy, and Edward Simpson, 
price of $240 per ton. The proposition was ignored. This is | lieutenant commander, United ae s Navy, to proceed with the 
the narrowest escape the Armor Trust has ever had. investigation. The action of the Navy Department in attempt 

Ss that time the Government has bought 186,187 tons of | ing to sidetrack the investigation duly ordered by law amounted 
armor, paying on an average $440 per ton for it. Had the | to a public scandal. The House of Representatives, on June 
Government accepted the $24U per ton proposition of the Illinois | 5, 1906, passed a resolution directing the Secretary of the Navy 
Steel Co, in 1897 it would by this time have realized a saving | to report as to what action had been taken in response to the 
of more than $35,000,000, and there is no reason to believe the | specific direction of Congress of more than a year previous. 
steel company would have gone into bankruptcy, either. a matter was never satisfactorily explained. Secretary of 

THE VARIOUS NAVAL BILLS AND THEIR REFERENCE TO ARMOR, the Navy Charles J. Bonaparte, in making his official report, 

As a result of the revelations disclosed by the investigation of | Simply stated that the matter had been originally placed in the 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee in 1896-97, which showed | hands of the preceding Secretary of the Navy, Paul Morton, 
heyond successful contradiction that the armor manufacturers | 224 that “for reasons of which the department is not informed, 
had been outrageously gouging Uncle Sam, the naval bill of | 20 further steps were taken in the premises,” and that “ the 
1897 provided that— subject seems then to have escaped attention. . 

tract for armor plate shall be made at an average rate to ex- This incident —— distinctly Soe ee With only one or 
00 per ton of 2.940 pounds, | two exceptions, the Secretaries of the Navy have been very 

The naval bill of 1898 provided that— | friendly to the armor concerns. One Secretary of the Navy 
no ract for armor plate sha‘l be made at an average rate to exceed | B-. F. Tracy, 1889-1893—made contracts with the Carnegie Co 
$400 per ton of 2,240 pounds. | and the Harvey Steel Co. worth large sums to them, and was 

The naval bill of 1899 provided that— | criticized for not having properly protected the interests of the 

cts for the armor for any vessels authorized by this act shall | Government in his transactions with these two armor con- 
be made at an average rate exceeding $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds, | cerns. After his term as Secretary of the Navy expire a he 

n ng royalties. became counsel for both companies; but a close scrutiny of his 

Then came the act of 1900 containing the provision authoriz- | dealings with the Harvey and Carnegie companies while An wis 
ing the at of the Navy to build an armor factory in the | Secretary of the Navy develops grave doubts as to whether his 
event he should be unable to obtain a reasonable bid from the | legal services to the Carnegie and Harvey companies could have 

rmor companies. This provision is practically the same as the | been one-half as valuable to these concerns as his official acts 
one I offered as an amendment to the pending bill, which was | as Secretary of the Navy had been. 

ruled out on a point of order. I shall, however, to keep the INVESTIGATION OF 1906 WAS VERY THOROUGH. 
record eo quote the 18005 just as it was enacted into With the 43-page report of the investigation of 1906 in exist- 

the naval ee: — ence, there is no excuse for another investigation, as provided 
sie dat, dhe specretary of the Navy, ts, hereby authorized te | for in the pending naval bill, except for the purpose to delay 
eferred to, one such ounenae can be made at a price which | OF prevent the construction of a Government armor plant. 
lgment is reasonable and equitable; but in case he is unable Although the investigators of 1906 took pains in making their 
od and directed fo proetse. alte Lor Sad fe weet therm x | Teport to eulogize the armor companies, and although their 
r the manufacture of armor, and the sum of $4,000,000 is | policy throughout their calculations as to the cost of an armor 
propriated toward the erection of said factory. plant and the cost of armor plate seems to have been to resolve 
BUT THE ARMOR FACTORY HAS NEVER BEEN BUILT. | all doubts in favor of the ring, yet they appear to have covered 

The armor factory was not built, and I can find no one now | every conceivable step in the manufacture of armor, and have 
connected with the Government who is familiar with the rea- | worked out their estimates in the most minute detail. It is 
sous why it was not built. | doubtful if the Government could obtain much additional infor 

he naval bills of 1901, 1902, 1908, and 1904 not only were | mation, so far as the various elements of cost in the manufac 
silent on the subject of an armor plant, but in the acts of these | ture of a ton of armor plate are concerned, if it was to authorize 
year limitation was removed from the price the Secretary | a dozen investigations, 

might pay for armor. The acts were so worded as to throw | COST OF ARMOR PLANT. 

everything to the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale Cos., be- As to the cost of an armor plant, the report, on page 81, 

ciuse, although the Secretary was not limited as to the price | states: 

hit pay, he was limited to “domestic” manufactured Of the estimates submitted by the inspectors of ordnance, one gives 

and the three firms, comprising the armor ring, enjoyed | without detail $3,500,000 as a conservative cost of an armor plant of 

ete monopoly of the manufacture of armor in this | Re re erate eile iia eal ae i ta 
Kach year, following the investigation, the paragraph | similar plant at $3,875,000. wae dae ee , 

catrying the appropriation for armor contained fewer words, The report of the armor factory board estima , the Cost its pro 

but each succeeding year it carried more millions for armor, and | pee ets ae eee eno = AT O13 Ses 2 This boa 1 

Was worded as the “ring” would have preferred to have it | armor factory board, should, to-day, be, in round numbers, $3,750,000 

Written had its interests been consulted in the matter. For | ESTIMATES AS TO COST OF ARMOR PLATI 

1904 + as lig "ei to armor in the naval bill of After resolving all doubts and uncertainties on the side of the 

“i hog — Cee ae _ | manufacturers, the investigating board of 1906 reported that 
re fee the nde Cote ae armor of domestic | the production cost of class A armor is $244.27 per tor 
1 gaat ace ated Se ee ee ee class B armor $221.76 per ton. This figure is about & 
I s brief, but it did the business for the ring. “Domestic” | jess than the average estimates of the four naval ins 
; clure, ho armor plant, no limitations as to price, smooth | of 1896. The fact that two boards, the one of 1896 and 
But ly 1905 the demand for an armor lant to rescue the Gov | of 1906, came to almost the same con = site - wits, he 

( it from the tender mercies of the rthadinhne nec aad | months ee repens the ee ee ae conch eevee ; 

B ne. daaeeiee eo ee - rs Eagan — to the findings of each. Each investigation in a gene 

: tot. Some kind of action seemed necessary, so the com- proved the estimates of the other 

: increased the appropriation for armor by $6,000,000, and In 2ddition to reporting on tl d » cost nM 1 

‘ 4 d ‘OF ‘inother investigation, as follows: of armor, both boards also repo “l estimates as to “ full s 

\ ind armament : Toward the armament and armor of domestic The * production cost” is equ nt to what may be epted 
© Tor vessels authorized, $18,000,000: And provided further, 1 lees ‘ Tae ee ee ee f 
Secretary of the Navy shall cause a thorough inquiry to be | “5 the cost In a Gove CAAW ERD PPEARERL g WU EEEAN ; : 

rT the cost of armor plate and of armor plant, the report of | the production cost with such 8 aS ti: s, insu ( i 
ve made to Congress. | profits added, which a private manufacturer would be required 
= ATTEMPT IS MADE TO SIDETRACK THIS INVESTIGATION. to figure on, but nearly al f w h would t | bh 

Pees, eh the naval bill directing the Secretary of the Navy | chargeable to any estimate as to the cost of manufacture in a 

‘o ake “a thorough inquiry” as to the “cost of armor plate | Government plant. The Goverument would not have to pay 
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est, taxes, or insurance or figure on profits. 


inter In determining 


the “full cost’? allowance was made for such items ag office 
supplies, telephone service, telegraph and postage charges, 


iravel, general expenses, a contingent fund, legal services, ex- 
perimental work and investigations, an accident fund, hospital 
fund, and even “the periodic replacement of existing equip- 
ment” and the “ possible total abandonment of a private works 
in so special a line as armor-plate manufacture, due to the ces- 
sation of any demand for its product.” The board allowed a 
depreciation charge of $43.75 to every ton of armor. Much of 
the “full cost,’ allowance was made for such items as office 
mate, would be eliminated in a Government plant, because this 
work could be performed by naval officers, who would receive 
their salaries from the Government whether their services were 
utilized in an armor plant or not. 

Both the “ production-cost ” and the “ full-cost ” estimates are 
based on a plant of only 6,000-ton capacity. All investigators 
agree that the larger the capacity of a plant the cheaper the 
output. A two-battleship-a-year program calls for about 16,000 
tons of armor annually. ‘Therefore it is obvious that if the 
Government should build a 10,000 or 15,000 ton plant the esti- 
mates as to the cost per ton would need to be considerably 
reduced. 

ESTIMATES COST AT $314 PER TON, 

‘The highest estimate ever given by a Government official, so 
far as I have been able to learn by searching the records, is 
that of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, the present Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, who is only lukewarm for a Government 
plant. Testifying before the Naval Affairs Committee on Janu- 
ary 22, 1914, he said: 

\n armor-plate factory of 20,000 tons capacity with an output per 
ip to its full capacity can produce armor at a cost of $279 per ton. 


yeul 


If it worked half capacity, the estimate is $349 a ton; and if the 
output were 5,000 tons, the estimated cost is $400 a ton. ee 
Ii we build an armor-plate factory with a capacity of 10,000 tons, 


and work it to full capacity, the cost is estimated at $314 a ton, and at 
half capacity—that is, 5,000 tons—$394 a ton. 

If we build a 5,000-ton plant and work it to full capacity—that is, 
5,000 tons per annum—the cost is esimated at $354 

The cost of building 20,000, 10,000, and 5,000 ton plants are, 
pectively, $11,288,431, $8,466,000, and $6,300,000. 


re- 

If these figures are correct, and Admiral Strauss is correct in 
his assumption that it is more expensive to manufacture armor 
in a plant of small capacity than in one of a large capacity, and 
that it is much more expensive still to manufacture only a por- 
tion of the capacity of the plant, it can be demonstrated by any 
schoolboy arithmetician that the armor ring on numerous years 
has manufactured armor for the Government at such low prices 
lose millions of dollars, 

For instance, in 1906 the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale 
companies were awarded contracts for 1,824, 1,865, and 3,690 
tons of armor, respectively, at $345 per ton. If Admiral Strauss’s 
estimates are correct, this armor cost the manufacturers at least 
$394 a ton; and when the armor manufacturers sold their 
product to Russia at $249 a ton they were acting in the ¢a- 
pacity of philanthropists, if Admiral Strauss is correct. The 
answer that the estimates of this admiral are excessive; 
either that or the estimates of eight other Government experts 
who have inquired into the subject are too low. 

Rut although Admiral Strauss’s estimates are the highest 
ever given, the Government could save $161.16 per ton with an 
armor plant of 20,000 tons capacity, $136 per ton with a plant 


as to 


is 


of 10,000 tons capacity, and $86 per ton with a plant of 5,000 
tons capacity, even though his unusually high estimates are 
correct. 


I OF 


On April 18, 1914, when the naval bill was up, I introduced 
amendment providing for an extension of the plant of the 
Dureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department, so that the Gov- 


ORDER WORTH MILLIONS TO ARMOR RING, 


ernment might manufacture armor plate. In years preceding 
amendments had been offered to the naval bill providing for the 
construction of an armor plant, and they had been ruled out of 
order on the ground the amendments involved new legislation. 
My reason for providing in my amendment simply for the ex- 
tension of a plant already in existence was the hope that a point 
of order would not lie against it, because of the fact the amend- 


ment did not provide for an entirely new thing, but simply for 
the extension of a plant already in existence. A point of order 


Ww raised, however, and the amendment was stricken out. 

On May 7, while the same bill was under consideration, I 
offered a second amendment, to be tacked on at the end of the 
following paragraph of the bill: 

Increase of the Navy; armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
ar! ut for vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be available 
until expended, $14,877,500. 

This second amendment read as follows: 

Provided, That hereby authorized to 


the Secretary of the aay is 
contract armor of the best quallty for any or all vessels 
or herein provided for, provided such contracts can be made 


ure by 


ron 
Rare tofore 
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at a price which, in his judgment, is reasonable and equitable: but in 
case he is unable to make contracts for armor under the above condi 
tions, he is hereby authorized and directed to procure a site for and {o 
erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor and gun forgines 
and the sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection of 
said factory and the purchase of a site therefor, 

This amendment is practically a duplicate of a provision cop. 
tained in the naval appropriation bill of 1900; and the mere fae 
that that bill carried this provision resulted in the Governme 
saving millions of dollars in the cost of armor plate. The Se 
retary of the Navy was able to say to the three firms hayine 
a monopoly of the manufacture of armor in this country th»; 
if they were not willing to sell armor to the Government at » 
fair and reasonable price he was authorized by law to go ahe:i| 
and manufacture his own armor. Let us see whether the is, 
tion of the amendment I refer to proved of value in the n:\ 
bill of 1900. 

Back in 1898 the Government was paying an average of S058 
a ton for armor. Some time later Senator TILnMAN, of South) 
Carolina, started in to fight the high price and to oppose t! 
armor ring, and he forced the Armor Trust gradually to redy 
its price until, in 1900, he got the price down to $4138 a ton. 

Then the naval appropriation bill of 1900 was amended to 
carry the provision I have just alluded to, which provided that 
if the Secretary of the Navy was unable to obtain a square deal 
from the Armor Trust, he was authorized and directed to build 
a Government armor plant. 

What was the result? The three concerns manufactur 
armor, rather than have Uncle Sam build a plant, gradua 
reduced their prices from $413 in 1900 to $345 in 1906, whi 
meant a saving of millions of dollars to the Government. 
was the result of the insertion in the naval bill of 1900 of th 
provision that I presented. Without spending a dollar for 
plant or doing anything further than simply providing that the 
Secretary of the Navy was authorized to build a plant if | 
could not obtain fair treatment from the trust, the Government 
saved millions. 

But when Congress failed to continue the provision in the 
naval bill it gradually lost its moral effect upon the armor ring. 
and the price of armor plate to the Government was steadi! 
advanced from $345 a ton in 1906 to $454 a ton at the prese! 
time. 

If this Congress will replace this amendment in the naya 
I predict it will save every penny of $1,000,000 a year, eve! 
the Government never further considers the advisability of 1 
Government plant. 

The bill now before Congress carries an appropriation + 
$18,588,988 for armor and armament alone. If the Governme 
had its own armor and gun-forging plant I believe IT am °' 
within the bounds of conservatism when I say that 85 pe! 
of this sum, or, in round numbers, $6,000,000, could be saved 
the taxpayers. Is $6,000,000.a year on armor and arma! 
alone worth the saving? I for one believe it is. 

But my second amendment, like the first, went the way 
all amendments go that threaten the profits of that 
trust which has a monopoly on preparation for war in 
country, and which draws down annually a very large slice | 
the $250,000,000 appropriated each year for the mainte 
of the Army and Navy in time of peace. It went out on a po! 
of order. 


Su 


WHICH PLAN IS MOST PATRIOTIC? 

The question has been raised as to the patriotism of 
who insist upon the Government manufacture of all mu 
of war, including battleships. I can not see how it can be col 
tended that it is any more patriotic to advocate two batt 
to be built by private contractors, with huge profit: | 
builders, than it is to advocate two battleships to be cons! 
by the Government, which policy means that for every do 
expended for battleships we will get a dollar’s worth of ! 
ship, and that the men who actually do the work of bu 
ships will receive higher wages and work under far 
| 


yy 
( 


] 


conditions than if the contracts are given to the Shipbu 
Trust. 

The “ big-Navy-to-be-built-by-private-contractors ” po! 
meet with the approval of the armor ring, the ammnuniti 
and the Shipbuilding Trust. It will also be eminently > 
factory to the Navy League of the United States, w! 
ganization has from the first been an adjunct of the hou 
Morgan, and is constantly agitating a larger and larger \i\') 
but, mind you, not a larger Navy to be built at the lowest | 


ble cost with a Government armor plant and in Gover! 
shipyards, but a larger Navy to be built by the armor rills 
ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding Trust. 


“RIG NAVY” AGITATION A BUSINESS PROPOSITION WITH THE NAVY LP: 
e peel 


, the 


Ever since I have been a Member of Congress I hav 


receiving literature from this “big Navy” lobby, ee a 
le Tact tie 


x = 


a 


determined to call the attention of its officers to t 
































































their pleas for a larger Navy are tainted, and will continue to be 
tainted until they advocate the Government manufacture of all 
munitions of war. On January 16 of last year I addressed a 


letter to Mr. A. H. Dadmun, the secretary of the league, in 
which, among other things, I said: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, 
t ther with inclosures as to why a powerful Navy is needed. 


Assuming that you are in good faith in this agitation and really 

a e the largest possible Navy for patriotic reasons, I am going to 
the liberty of suggesting to you that if you will inaugurate a move- 
for the Government manufacture of all munitions of war, includ- 

j il battleships, your campaign will strike a much more responsive 
1 with both Members of Congress and the people. 

In other words, if the Government is to do all of the manufacturing 
nitions of war, including battleships, the point can not then be 
sfully raised that the agitation is for the benefit of the armor 

» ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding Trust. 
it if you do not advocate the Government manufacture of all 
itions of war, including battleships, you can not successfully deny 
i are carrying on a propaganda which means willions and mil- 
dollars of extortionate profits to the above-mentioned interests. 


I hardly expect readers to fall out of their chairs in amaze- 


1 t when I report that the Navy League has not accepted my 
suggestion. 
ANY PROMINENT PATRIOTS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NAVY LEAGUR, 


I desire now to present some information as to who is behind 
t Navy League: 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was until his death one of the directors, and 
intel y interested in the league’s work, to which he was a liberal 
‘ ibutor. Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, general counsel for the league, 
i u-in-law and heir of Mr. Morgan. J. Pierpont Morgan, jr., is 
( yf the active directors of the league. 

( Horace Porter is president of the league. He was for many 
j an officer of the Pullman Co., which is a Morgan corporation. 

Mr. Charles G. Glover is treasurer of the league. He is president of 
t Riggs National Bank, which is closer to Wall Street than any other 

Washington. 

Col. Robert L. Thompson is chairman of the executive committce of 
t gue. He is an eminent financier of New York, whose great in- 
t s generally coincide with the colossal undertakings of the Morgan 


group. He is also the head—being chairman of the board—of the 
J tional Nickel Co., and holds the honorable post of president of 
: t New York Metal Exchange. 
F Mr. J. Frederick Pams is director of the league. He is a New York 


and yachting man, a friend of Mr. Morgan, and a member of 
organ’s yacht club. 
orge von L. Meyer is a director of the league. 





Mr. Meyer was 


¢ ry of the Navy in the Taft administration, and on March 3 

| the remarkable contract for the Pennsylvania’s armor that has 
| the subject for unpleasant comment in Congress and elsewhere. 
H « considerable stockholder in the New Haven Railroad, which is 
a M in concern, and is also a director in the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
i Co., at Manchester, N. H., and has on the board as his associates 
Mr. Fk. C. Dumine, who helped Mr. Morgan to incorporate the Boston 
R ad Holding Co., by which the New Haven was enabled to hold the 
B & Maine in spite of certain provisions of the Massachusetts law. 
M imine is also a director of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., which 
is riendly terms with the Morgan group and affiliated with United 
St Steel. 


NAVAL 
The policy embraced in the naval bill, which fails to provide 
for a Government armor-plate factory, is decidedly reactionary 
ompared to the policy embraced in the fortifications bill 
the Army bills passed this session, providing the War De- 
‘nt construes the new language in the Army bill in the 
ner that the framers of the bill state they intended it should 
construed. 
or the first time in the history of the Government the fortifi- 
( s bill and the Army bill appear to require practically com- 
ple Government manufacture of munitions of war. If the 
Department so construes the new language, it will mean a 
x of millions to the Government, because of the demon- 
| ability of the Government to manufacture war munitions 
‘cent cheaper on the average than the prices at which the 
ition ring is furnishing such materials. 
Here is the new language in the fortification bills: 
( ich of the sums appropriated by this act, after deducting any 
required to meet obligations authorized in previous acts to be 
to by contract, not more than 10 per cent may be used to 
not exceeding 10 per cent in quantity or value of any article 
al herein appropriated for that can be manufactured at the 
f the Ordnance Department, except when contract 
irsenal manufacturing costs. 
lanation of 
the fortifications bill, 
x cky, 


BILL IS REACTIONARY. 


costs are 
eX] this limitation the report accompanying 
prepared by Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, of 
said, in part: 

of this limitation is to require practically the entire 
r seacoast defense and for the Field Artillery, together with 
munition for the same, to be manufactured at the arsenals, 


rpose 
f 


to the saving that will result from the policy of Govern- 

Inanufacture, the report contained the following: 
king the ammunition for these guns it has been found that the 
is approximately 39 per cent less than the purchase cost 


vate manufacturers. 
licy of manufacturing practically all the powder needed will, 


: a l, be continued. Powder for the Army, now manufactured 

1 © Picatinny Arsenal, is costing the Government 40 cents per pound, 
I : iS a few years ago, prior to the placing of a limitation upon the 
* Government was paying for this character of powder 67 cents 


pound and is now paying for such powder for the Navy 53 cents a 
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NEW PHR 
Now, as to the Army bill 


ASEOLOGY IN ARMY BIL! 


Let us take the paragra 


ph de; ing 





with Field Artillery ammunition for an illustration. In the 
Army bill for 1913 the wording of the act was as follows: 

Ammunition for Field Artillery for Organized Milit For pt ring 
reserve ammunition for Field Art for t Orga i Militia 
several States, Territories, and the tx of Col $500.04 

The effect of the words “for procuring resery tion 
was to give the Chief of Ordnance of the Army | ol 
either manufacturing the ammunition in the ars s \ 
ing it from the ammunition ring at prices of fr 0 to ¢ 
cent in excess of the cost of manufacture in G 
arsenals. Under this language large contracts hi 
awarded to the private manufacturers by the Chief of Or 
nance, notwithstanding an average saving of 35 per cent 
people would have resulted on all work done in the G 
ment arsenals. This wording was therefore satisfactory 
ammunition manufacturers. It in fact was worth 1 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars to the private n 
turers. 

But in the Army bills passed in the present Congres 
framed by the Military Affairs Committee, of which Hon. J 
Hay, of Virginia, is chairman, the wordil vi ( ig 
read as follows: 

Ammunition for Field Artillery for Organized M I m 
turing reserve ammunition for Field Artillery r the Organized 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of ¢ l 
$3,000,000. 

The words “for manufacturing reserve ammunition,” ins 1 
of “for procuring reserve ammunition,” are explained to 1 n 
that the appropriation can be lawfully expended y to nu 
facture this ammunition in the Government arsenals, and that 
the ammunition ring is going to lose some contracts that have 
been exceedingly fat. 

The only possible doubt as to the completeness of the victory 
for the people in the Army Dill is the construction which 
may be placed upon the new language by the Chief of 
Ordnance of the War Department, whose record is o1 Oo 
friendliness to the private manufacturers, to say the least. 
For instance, if the Chief of Ordnance should interpret the 
language “for manufacturing reserve nunition” to make 


ust be 


it optional with him as to whether it n manufact 
in public or private plants, and it is somewhat difficult to see 












how he could so construe it, the cause of complete Government 
minufacture would be likely to suffer. 

It would be a very simple matter to change the wording of the 
bill so that it would be absolutely ammunition-ring proof, and 
in dealing with the war traffickers experience has shown th 
it is best to take no chances, as they have friends at court 
everywhere in the Government service. 

If the sentence “for manufacturing reserve ammunition 
changed to read “for manufacturing in Government estab 
ments reserve ammunition for Field Artillery, etc.,” it w I 
an absolute guarantee of protection for the public whose 1 
it is that is being used in these transactions 

As yet the Army bill has passed the House of R 
tives only. If the Senate Committee on Militar \ffairs i 
going over the bill, will, whenever the word “1 iufacturin 
is used, add “in Government establishments” thereto, the m 
bers of that committee will clarify the phraseology absol ly 
and will deserve the everlasting gratitude of their constitu 

GREAT BRITAIN ALSO I GRIP ¢ Pitt 

Great Britain also has its own exclusive w trust 
consists primarily of five great firms, each controlling o1 
nected with subsidiary manufacturers, and iked, « 
indirectly, with the others The five I 
British War Trust which are anal 
Carnegie, Midvale, and Du Pont are: 

Vickers (Ltd.). 

Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & C I 

John Brown & Co. (Ltd.) 

Cammell, Laird & C ) 

The Nobel Dynamite Tr 

The first four of the above « f dé 
and allied concerns, build every kil f wars Dp » in 
every part and ready to go into batt Ph also ma 
great quantity of materi: for nd de e mig 
described as universa ( l 

I am indebted to Mr. J. T. Walton Ne 1 1 Mr. Georg 
Herbert Perris, of England, for most vy: ble 1 inte 
information as to the busin method of t I \ 
and as to the men bebind it Mr. Newbold has wt 
pamphlet entitled “The War Trust Exposed I 
quote the following: 

How TH tUsT D [ 

The armament firms * * . the 
aged to secul a irgel ind { 
We will see them first at the r 
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Some classes of work the firms have had almost as an exclusive 
monopoly. For instance, no torpedo boat and no destroyer has ever been 
built in a State yard. Of 81 submarines completed to date 69 have 
been privately built. Of 10 powerful battle cruisers—ships with most 
costly engines and heavy armament—2 have been constructed in the 
royal dockyards, 

rHE MEN BEHIND THE BRITISH WAR TRUST. 

We have seen above how many and how subtle are the influences at 
work on behalf of the trust. We are all familiar with, and perhaps 
i some of us will have a clearer understanding of the meaning of, 
that specious plea so often made, that questions concerning the de- 
fense ot the Empire should be removed from the dusty arena of party 
politics, The trust has taken good care that this is as far as possible 
already the case. It has its champions in both political camps; it has 





made friends with the hand that feeds it; it has left no stone unturned 


upon its triumphant way. 

It has its friends at court, its directors in the Peers and Commons, 
supported by scores of shareholders; its voice is heard in the press 
and its apostles in the pulpits of cathedrals and tabernacles. The 
money changers of the world shoulder its abbes, its bishops, its pam- 
phieteers, its patriotic orators, and its privy councillors, while of 
retired admirals, generals, and half-pay oflicers in its employ a special 
national reserve might be formed. 

In the Lords there are, on the Liberal benches, four directors—three 
with their coronets newly burnished—Baron Aberconway, Baron Glen- 
conner, Baron Pirric, and Baron Ribblesdale. 

Lord Aberconway, nephew of John Bright and a founder of the 
Kighty and National Liberal Clubs, was created a peer in 1911. He 
left two sons to watch the fortunes of the family in the Lower House. 
Ile hairman of John Brown & Co. (Ltd.), and is naturally interested 
n Canadian and Russian questions. 

Lord Glenconner is Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law, high commissioner 
of the kirk of Scotland, president of the Peebles Branch of the National 
Service League, chairman of the Tharsis Sulphur Co., and has large 
holdings in the Nobel Explosives Co. 

Lord Pirrie entertained the first lord of the Admiralty when visiting 
selfast He is chairman of Harland & Wolff (Ltd.) and debenture 
trustee of John Brown & Co., Thos. Firth & Sons, and Coventry Ord- 
hiunce Co, 

Lord Ribblesdale, the fourth advocate of “ peace, retrenchment, and 
reform,” in the gilded chamber, stated at the last annual meeting of 
the Nobel dynamite trust: 

“Our steady increase in business is due in no small degree to the 


* * ~ 


view of 
year that 


constantly growing demand for war material. In 
recent events in southeastern Europe, it does not, however, ap 


i 





anything approaching a condition of universal disarmament is within 
measurable distance.” (London Times, May 31, 1913.) 

Opposite these gentlemen sit the following directors: The Marquis 
of Graham, Earl Grey, Earl of Denbigh and Desmond, Baron Balfour 
of Burleigh, and Baron Hillingdon, besides a swarm of shareholders, 
among whom the most illustrious are Lord Midleton (formerly Mr. 


Brodrick) and the great proconsul of India, Earl Curzon of Kedleston. 

The Marquis of Graham commands the Clyde section of the volunteer 
naval reserve and is a director of Wm. Beardmore & Co. 

Karl Grey, late Governor General of Canada, and a vice president of 
the Navy League, a debenture trustee of Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co, 

Karl of Denbigh and Desmond, a vice president of the Navy League 
and of the National Service League, is enthusiastic about the Canadian 
offer. Ile is a debenture trustee of the Fairfield Shipbuilding Co., part 
owners of the Canadian Shipbuilding Co. 


Is 


Lord Balfour, senior elder of the Kirk of Scotland, is a debenture 
trustec of Wm. Beardmore & Co. and the Coventry Ordnance Co. 
Lord Hillingdon represents Messrs. Glynn, Mills, Currie & Co., the 


bankers, as well as Vickers (Ltd.) and Wm. Beardmore & Co., of which 
he is a debenture trustee. 

lord Midleton is interested in Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and 
Lord Curzon, who is nothing if not an imperialist, in Messrs. Hadfield’s 
Foundry Co. (Ltd.), of which more anon. 

In the House of Commons are many popular figures. There is Lord 
Claud Hamilton, director of Messrs. Hatfleld’s. Then Sir Alfred 
Mond, vice president of the Navy League and chairman of the Mond 


Nickel Co.; the brothers McLaren, scions of the new nobility of Aber- 
conway; Godfrey M. Palmer, shareholder in Palmer's Shipbuilding 
Co.; Sir Stephen W. Furness, member of the National Service League 
and director of Richardson, Westgarth & Co.; Sir J. Compton-Rickett, 
treasurer of the Free Church Council; and Sir J. B. Lonsdale, member 
of the Solemn League of Ulster, the former interested in John Brown 


& Co. and Cammell, Laird & Co., the latter in Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co, 
Higher in the social scale, shall we say, stand Right Hon. Alexander 


Ure, the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, and the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons with shares in Vickers (Ltd.); the Right 
Hion, Walter Runciman and the Right Hon. Stuart-Wortley, respectively, 


shareholder and debenture trustee of Cammell, Laird & Co. 

Outside of the trust, but a truly picturesque figure, is the honorable 
member for Portsmouth, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, chairman of 
Hleary Andrew & Co. (Ltd.), of Sheffield (according to ‘‘ Who's Who in 
Business,’ specialists in * steel for rifles, swords, shot, and shell"). 

The churches are represented by: The bishops of Chester and New- 
castle, both members of the National Service League and shareholders 


in Vickers (Ltd.); the bishops of Adelaide, Newport, and Hexham, 
interested in Vickers (Ltd.), Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and John 
Brown & Co.; Dean Inge of St. Paul's, like Baron Kinnaird, president 
of the Y. M. C. A., and Sir Walter Runciman, a well-known Wesleyan, 


are shareholders in Vickers (Ltd.). 


After this “laying on of hands” one is not so horrified to find that 
the chairman of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (Ltd.) has been given 
the order by a grateful Government of Commander Jesus Christ of 
Portugal 

* * * * ES * * 
HOW THE BRITISH WAR TRUST SECURES BUSINESS, 


The War Trust has more direct methods even than those enumerated 


above of facilitating business. 


or instance, this is the kind of thing which seems to hold favor 
in certain Liberal circles. Mr. Tudor Walters, speaking in Brightside, 
Sheffield, some years ago, is reported to have said that— 

“When he secured from the Government a large order for Sheffield, 
he was not so simple as to go shouting about it in the House of Com- 
mons If vou shout, he said, you can’t do much. If you want to 
accomplish things, you have to go to work quietly and carefully, It 
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is not for me to shout about orders; it is for me to go to the war 
office and the admiralty and get them.” (Sheffield Daily Independent, 
Aug. 1, 1907.) 

Then, the armament firms have a great predilection for ex-membe 
of the services with high qualifications as technica! experts or with 
knowledge of the little habits of the denizens of Whitehall 
ordnance factories. 

The Fairfield Shipbuilding Co. have among their directors Admi) 
Sir Digby Morant, formerly superintendent of Pembroke dockyard. 

The Coventry Ordnance Co. in 1910 secured as managing director 
Rear Admiral Bacon. T'rom 1907 to 1909 he was director of naval ord- 
rance and torpedoes at the admiralty. 

The Hadfield Foundry Co., Palmer's Shipbuilding Co., and Richard 
son, Westgarth & Co. had the late Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas 
their boards. He had been vice president of the ordnance committ 
At the annual meeting of the foundry company in 1908, that darkest 


a 
and the 


hour before the dawn of 1909, he told the shareholders that la) 

orders must necessarily come from the Government next year. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. have obtained Rear Admiral Ott! 

sometime secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defense, to advi 


them. As naval attaché in Japan, Italy, Russia, America. and Frat 
and as director of naval intelligence he must have seen and heard m1 
At any rate, Sir Andrew Noble said, speaking of him and Sir Perey 


Girouard, that they “had found their assistance most valual 
(Financial Times, Apr. 15, 1913.) 

Irom Woolwich Vickers-Maxim obtained Sir Trevor Dawson, now 
Managing director. Birmingham Small Arms have this year engaged 
the late manager of the Royal Gun and Carriage Factories. T! 


Nol<1 Explosives Co. have at the head of their cordite department ( 
Sir F. Nathan, late superintendent of the Government Cordite Wo 
at Waltham. 

Irom every grade and every dockyard and every ordnance fact 
the trust has taken them by scores at twice, four times, and 
times more than that, their former salaries. These ex-officials can at 
any time visit their former haunts, and in private conversation y 
correspondence, and in various ways elicit a great deal of useful 
formation. A firm has actually got its office inside one of the fitti 
shops at Portsmouth. Specifications, designs, and all kinds of valu 
hints are obtained by their agents with the full agreement of the 
admiralty. 

On the other hand, the frequency with which members of the ir 


13 


tion department are taken into private employ can not but have a 
demoralizing effect on a number of the officials responsible for 

ing contract work, and the way in which the officers’ wants 1 
fancies are considered in the matter of accommodation all helps to 


ingratiate the firms in what will sooner or later be influential quart 
For instance, on the “ Scout” type of ship the commander had as much 
room allotted to him as 280 of his crew. 

Just as in the public schools and the colleges, “it is 4 way 


have in the Army, it is a way they have in the Navy,” to “leg” each 
other up. And the firms know how to exploit this team spirit to their 


own advantage. 
HOW SHALL WE OVERCOME TITE WAR TRUST? 

In reading this account of its magnitude and its activity, its p 
and its resourcefulness, the reader must have wondered how any 
successful attempt can be made to control the trust. Whatever action 
is taken must be international, and pressed on by the peace forces in 
every land. Especially must the labor and socialist parties in the va 
ous parliaments. and their propagandist organizations among the 
people, at once forge the weapon and wield it against the univers | 
tyranny of dividend-mongering militarism. 

“In this country as elsewhere it devolves upon us to expose the vested 
interests that lurk behind the “ patriotic” societies. Let us show 
directors and shareholders of armament firms supporting and en 
aging the advocates of the “ Nation in arms’; the builders of ev 
body's battleships fostering the navy league; the patron of the 
Empire aerial-defense campaign, Admiral Fremantle, now demat 
“provision for aerial defense under all conditions and at any cos! 
then presiding over the British Deperdussin Aeroplane Co., estil 
how many airships the Empire will require “within the next (vo 
years.” eer 

But above all let our aim be to manufacture the Nation's wai 
rial in the national yards and national arsenals. More work 
be done in the dockyards, and at Woolwich, Enfield, and Farnbo: ’ 
Plants that are idle should be set working. and machinery inst 
for the making of the largest ordnance and ammunition, for ! 
armor plate, and constructing engineering equipment. If the p 
establishments are not favorably situated or capable of expansior 
the Admiralty should put down factories, forges, and slipways 
Rosyth, buy its mines and its own raw materials in Fife, Lanark 
elsewhere, and set itself to compete against the trust. Sooner 01 
the whole industry must be nationalized, and the sooner the 
Every year the firms add millions to their stocks. The vested int 
of capital and labor are becoming ever more powerful and more 
reaching. Only by nationalization can we strike at the heart « 
octopus. 

THE GREAT SPEECH OF LIEBKNECHT IN THE REICHSTAG. 

I will here insert excerpts from the translated speech of ‘ 
Liebknecht, which created a profound impression throug! 
Europe at the time it was delivered: 

DR. LIEBKNECHT’S SPEECH IN THE RBICHSTAG, APRIL 

In these days, when conservative papers can cry, “ Lord, giv 
war!” and military writers pray that we may be saved from 
righteousness, it is interesting to let a little light into the dodg: 
furtive proceedings of our armament firms, Vorwarts (Vorwar 8 . 
produced evidence of a secret ring formed by the armament !! 
increase their already immense profits at the expense of the G 
taxpayer) has recently given documentary proof of the concern 0! 
firms for the good of the navy, and shown how they batten | ‘ 
vampire on the body politic. As to their patriotism—we all know 
capital has no country—that follows necessarily from its abso 
single-minded attention to profit. The contractor makes ¢ 
wherever he ‘is assured of getting his money; it is no conc 
if the arms he has exported are intended for employment 4 
own nation. My friend Sudekum_has just brought to notice 
example of this in the works at Dollingen, which are largely "1 
with French money and in which French and German capitalists 
erate with touching solidarity in bleeding the German people 

The minister of war should also consult the documents 
Schroeter case. He will find there a letter from the German 
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munition Factory, asking for a paragraph to be inserted In the | for vindictive legislation, for exceptional lay e 3 | * ee pa 
ro stating that the French War Office intends to accelerate the pro- | patriots must be judged by their actions, which, to say the least. borde1 
{ provision of new-pattern machine guns. This company—no doubt | on high treason. * * Te 
ing unprecedented methods no other firm would think of—proposed e 6 - ‘ - 
pread false news simply in order to create a demand for further : . re 
nditure in Germany and so to bring grist to its mill. I will place the arms d ammunition ‘ t , 
o * & * * * * other role. We have w docume ! | f ¢ t inter nal 
Needless to say, I have informed the minister of war of these facts, | linking up of = aM: Ament concerns. ‘The German A 1A 
minister has taken every step that the case demands, proceeding | tion 1} actory, the . Nati, \rms Factory, 1 Aust \ l 
gainst the military and the civilian officials implicated; the in- | of Vienna, and the National Factors I 
is now concluded and has established what I have said down to | Ment in 1905 in regard to Russia, Japan dA a a 
t iota. There is no longer any risk of defeating the object of the | second agreeme nt an regard to all ot! ( i i 
ry, and I feel bound, therefore, to bring the matter up now in the | firm. * rhe agreement guarantees | in t e y a 
of the German nation and of the peace of Europe. the navy contractors have done and guaran variou 
return to the Dollingen firm, the intimate connection between this | firms the monopoly of the exploitation of part Suy 
and Die Post is common knowledge. The Rhenish Westphalian | plies of arms to Bulgaria and Roumania are t I Au 
( te also bears on its brow the brand of the capital interested in | trian firm This should be brought to the knowled f ; 
s These capitalists coin money out of international discord, | peace in Austria This document shows as 1in tl 
» into one another’s hands from country to country. extreme danger to peace offered by the nent indust i 
affair of the Arms & Ammunition Factory could not have eurhped shows the unscrupulous and unpatriotic r 
ion of the war minister; it was exposed in Vorwarts. gut | concerns. These are the great patriots who dare to ult 1 i 
the war department not only provided the private firms their | patriots. The firm which sent that lett to Paris is parti 1 t 
profits, but even reduced the activity of the State arsenals in | international concern which supplies Russia with arn We certair 
( to give out certain orders to private industry, as the maintenance | do not underrate the dangers to pea in t stealtl wir rs 
itter is in the interest of war administration. I made no com- | the armament press or the activities of that « offi whose 
against the war minister at the time, as so long as such private | representative, the crown prince, made a dem in this Hou 
‘ ns exist the position with regard to them is admittedly somewhat | against the imperial chancellor. (The Presiden tl speaker to 
rassing. But this system must be made an end of. It is essen- | order for this utterance.) But the greatest dans ies in the armament 
the hands of the Empire shall remain clean, that the Gov-| shareholders and their servants, who work unremittingly for the piling 
‘ nt shall have no sort of association with firms convicted of such | up of inflammable material and the setting of the fus Immediately 
es. The Krupp firm should receive no orders whatever under the | after the debates in the Reichstag, which raised so muc < man tee 
7 . a : , : ae a ALCS « velcl ag, hich raised so much dust and in 
ilitary estimates. The war-material industry must be national which the Post was itself involved. that paper did its utmost to arouse 
} ley "@ . “over is € ver i areste akers Po . ca coe sof a a oe eee See — ns 
in order to remove forever this danger of interested makers of feeling against France by a series of attacks, which brought down the 
I 8 chancellor’s condemnation. You need not wonder if, in f all this 
‘ * » o © * pea we continually warn the great mass of the p le that hind all the 
minister for war says it is not proved that higher officials of | gaudy pomp of patriotic fooleries stands nothing but the sordid greed 
I s were involved in the affairs. We are accustomed to the method | of gold. 
ificing petty officials, hanging the petty thief, and letting the Paeiiiomeniy : ; . ; : 
one off scot free—a knightly, chivalrous method! But was Herr eee NCEE peer ne PORT A WAR MEASI ICHSTAC 
vitz one of Messrs. Krupps’ petty officials? He was the custo- AND WAS ¢ I bD TO I NT. 
- — pee hie safe they were confiscated by the exam When war broke out in Germany it did not surprise Carl 
miMLic . : - : 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ - e Liebknecht. It was what he expected, what he had predicted 
inister for war asked how much we owe to the firm of Krupns. | He believed for years that war was inevitable, because of th 
1 Hiow much does the firm owe to the German people? seeds of distrust and suspicion that the war trust had sown and 
* * * * * “« : ° : ‘ 7 
. le : ; Was sowing in the minds and hearts of the peoples of Eur . 
is as patriots! Does the minister for war remember that in And whe i ye = ok bai a os fh rope 
, lerick Krupp, ironmaster in Essen, wrote a letter to a certain And when war actually came ¢ arl Liebknecht had the courage, 
\ N n IILof France? It is printed in the well-known Briefe deutscher | or the audacity, or the foolhardiness, or whatever you choose 
J trioten, which runs as follows: to eall it. to star all al i > oichat: : f 
: $ , . : : ait ’ and all alone ir e eichstag and vote aga s 
encouraged by the interest which Your Gracious Majesty has shown] sare ena e In th Reicl ; ee eee 
nle industrialist and the fortunate results of his endeavors and } 2 War measure. The immediate result was that the German Gov- 
eard-of eS I ee ones moms to anouears = Majesty | ernment, although he is several years over 40, selected him to 
request that Your Majesty will condescend to accept the accom- | cand to »> fron T is morv rt > ADDER) aver aftar 
lbum. It contains a collection of drawings of various articles | ' , . the front. To his ——— ry, te c Be — ee See ae 
red in-my workshops. I venture the hope that the last four wards to have been heard from, Witter Bynner, the poet, has 
vhich show the steel cannon which I have manufaceured for | erected the following monument: 
high powers of Europe, will be worthy of Your Majesty’s atten- 
moment and will be an excuse for my boldness. | . CARL LIEB 
th the deepest respect and the greatest admiration "—one might I love thee for one hero. only ot 
i with the hope of important orders— 7 My spirit straightens, like the tem] l I 
Majesty’s most humble obedient servant. ; . m Of his unmasterable weapon made 
order that you may know whose blessing the firm of Krupp In heaven’s high forge, not hell’s I I n 
. . ss 7 a be . = = , ‘ - ‘ 
red I will read to you the reply of Napoleon III. It is as Io dread thy horrid shadow in the sun, 
7 . : To hate thee for thy national parad 
Emperor has received the album with much interest, and has Of heathen men idolatrous of trad 
led that you shail be thanked for it and given to know that His Shouting the great commandment of t 
is a lively desire for the success and expansion of an indus- RB hs snl ‘ hie Saal 
d to render such important services to humanity.” aa ‘ nea aes oa out 01 thy ane ’ 
emains for a halo to be quartered in the Krupp coat of arms i braver metal than thy generals 
name Napoleon III inscribed in it above the Chanderborls bis cout 
a eee : > 2 : - m It is thy founder and thy guardia! 
% fd Pi It is thy hero, Liebknecht. who al 
d yesterday at the beginning of my speech to the armor- Under the lightning lays the « 
rns. You are aware—all the world knows it; there are} oo 
tlemen here who know the ins and outs of these things better | TABLES REVEAL How S ) 
on these benches—the armament interests are all associated | AM 
a ring. It is also common knowledge that Krupp’s is the vue > es : ob tbert . : ; : 
name, the greatest power in the armament industry. Well, 7 rhe following t: bles constitute an excell rsument for the 
have laid before you goes on, and can no longer be denied, | Government armor plant advocated by Secretary of the Navy 
the most respected of them all, what an insight that gives | Daniels. The figures were furnished by Col. George Montgon 
whole industry! What are we to expect in the other under- |). aie ile at Frankfor EDS htlaa 
sociated with the industry? The utmost caution becomes | CTY. commandant at Fran <ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, and sho 
everything is suspect. The minister for war should in-| the total arsenal costs and total contract costs for ammu 
ranoawe ‘ ia ‘<snlege j racticati $ ha “HCcecdaings a . 1 . 1 
i general and remorseless investigation into the proceedings | recently under manufacture at Frankford Arsen Had these 
u or if this can happen in Krupp’s and in the Arms and . cat : ace see > 2 
n Factory, there is nothing to guarantee us against similar orders been manufactured at the arsenal at Rock Island, I 
n other firms—nay, I might almost say that there is a good | where the Government has a power plant in tl Mississ 
hahili » * s “in . ) : +7 ’ ore re nectalh ’ ‘ | . . ' 1 
— = ae thods will be no more respectable than | River, and consequently considerably cheaper pow: 
wo great firms. : : ; : 
. + . + * “ ter showing could be made on the side of Gover 
proved that the German Arms and Ammunition Factory ture of the munitions of war. 
news in foreign newspapers in order to create a demand TOTAL ARSENAL COSTS INCLYI 
for further military expenditure. I have shown that the 
a p engages in bribery to secure the betrayal of military | The total arsenal costs include 15 per cent t ad 
ind has done so for years, and, at the very least, with the att raciati ; 7 Om « 1 inf , } 
und instigation of highly placed employees of the firm. tration, depreciation, een en Swen 
‘matters of the utmost importance, which render it necessary | A striking feature of the comparisons Govel cost 
iS aoe — ee ree to _ ee eae | manufacture as compared to the private ) Ol I t 3 
+ ane re method of providing the required materiel, et me | ‘ Yovar > or] S mplovees { hours lay 
that to cultivate accessibility to bribes in superior or in- that the Government WOrks it em] vee it S h a day, 
als, as the Krupp firm has done, is indeed no trifle. It is to | While the private contractors have in the past worked their men 
wee ee * is - render the -_~ doubly | 9 and 10 hours a day, and in some instan ces 12 hours a day and 
any offers of bribery from foreign agents. mat is MOl ew gore . ane . waiman mp) ecg ale eroive ‘chor 
-urted manifestation of patriotic feeling’ wherewith to earn | ‘ days a week. Government —_ me ee ' sce high 
a as the minister of war expressed yesterday. These people wages for the shorter days. Nor is that all. Uncle Sam pays 
k pps and. veleans pnd the Arms armen peed. | his men for 15 days’ annual leave of absence, for 7 national 
( len descent oO 1ese low business tricks, these are “ae eae 2 & wiaw aftar : ha r 
le who will pocket the greater part of the fresh millions holidays, and Lol 13 Saturday atte noous im the ner tT D 
s that are being extracted from the nation’s pockets; the same | during which time he receives uo labor in return, yet the Go 
srt thee eckets untold millions flow each year; the same peo- | ernment cost of manufacture, including 15 per cent for depre 
raw the biggest profits from present-day militarism and the | t 


t system, 
t] 


/ _ and who are the worst intriguers against popular 
instigators of oppressive measures, the loudest shouters 








tion and interest, is from 20 to 50 per cent below the prices 


| charged by the ring of private manufacturers. 
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TABLE I.— Manufacture of artillery ammunition. 





[Statement of total arsenal costs ani total contract costs for ammunition being manufactured at the Frankford Arsenal and provided for in orders issued between July 1, 
1912, and Apr. 25, 1913.] 
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under | arsenal | to 





Aggregate | Contract] Contract Total con- Saving over 









rticles manufac- | costs per a —_ — tract cost. contrac t 
ture. | unit. Costs, 









































— | 
38-inch finished shrapnel cases............ Misi aac aivese reeks itewaiisakee 10,000 $1.75 $17, 500. 00 $3. 06 $8.15 $31, 500. 00 $14,000.09 
es Se IE So. icc cecemabnecbandesees saceaavesanaeenawan 2,000 4.68 9,360.00 6.65 6.85 13, 700. 00 4,340 »0 
4.7-inch finished shrapnel case 3,961 8. 80 34, 856. 80 9.37 9.65 38, 223.65 3,366 
6-inch finished shrapnel cases... . ; 5,000 17.10 85, 500. 00 16.00 16.48 82, 400. 00 ae. 100. 00 
3-inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges...........---0-------0-0--- 48, 000 3. 55 170, 400. 00 5.79 5.96 286 , 080. 00 115,680 00 
3.8-inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges................--.------- 7,000 7.94 55, 580. 00 17. 50 18.03 126, 210. 00 70,630. 00 
4.7-inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges.................-...----- 14,500 15. 45 224,025. 00 25. 26 26. 02 377, 290. 00 153, 265. 00 
6- inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges Sri dsaedtvandcdmacen sane 5,000 30. 20 151,000. 00 37.00 38. 11 190, 550. 00 39, 550. 00 
ag a re ae ae 6,900 2.39 16, 491.00 4.87 5.02 34,638. 00 18, 147.09 
3.8-inc eID REONE WN on. cc one epesenibeuhun hekaueswalacindeanaha ada hesuiakies 9, 500 4.81 45,695. 00 9.17 9.45 89,775.00 44,080.09 
es I NE os acauins ch ga RCRA Ata ane weeeee ienneheadl 10,605 8.30 88,021. 50 12. 46 12. 83 136,062.15 48, 040. 65 
SOP INR DUIS oo oS nu ic wire autivalion e opuuen sicbiehaeieaneaca wale aoe 7,077 16.75 118, 539. 75 17.93 18. 47 130, 712.19 12,172.44 
ene eNO. sock 1 a cacie dubs mena ameeibwesdan seeeeins Remmasicn 48,000 2.16 103, 680. 00 4.30 4.43 212,640.00 108, 960. 09 
31- I a ee ee at 26, 500 2.92 77,380. 00 17.00 7.21 191,065. 00 113,685 ) 
SEO DIP -CROIGIVO SOTROE, GEOG 5 oon cock cewncnvscnssndcssccssedecewwscccans 55,000 10.15 558, 250.00 ]......00-- *13.17 724,350. 00 166, 100.00 
Fuse tee ce eee te oe ee hike lieickiainaeds obama mheataaie 74, 500 1.66 123,670.00 2.40 2.47 184,15. 00 60,345. 00 
Rear I I i a a ae 74, 500 | -18 13, 410. 00 -23 . 2369 17, "649. 05 4, 239.05 
ee ON RIL ck shin dinsuunnckn sueweateasieeediersceheueaunnnatacy shat 74, 500 - 09 6,705. 00 of -1751 13, 044.95 6,339.95 











Grand tot 41 contr: Me ONG his chdbbenskika nwewwiebaneNne tes esathdadeebonsdnwasteeaden Miaukieneoranasaldedsbas ee ane eeaeeen 2,879, 904. 9! 
ec enuacscnchdsncestensseevace ¥0haaase $2,879, 904.99 
RAEUENE Ae BEINN 8 oss os iscahens anccbnasmenctien abnbad casconukdedmmeastbasee cages eceee eee ee sesvbdesoswecvees bebbatsbacnces Peel eens. 1,900, 064.05 











PON ONE ice cuscxepwactacieeedadarnextlatasantde bin Giebe debs asdasddheetcenmes Sen akiwneesaskelseeanse ts slesec anne eee 
= his was the lowest and only bid received, but no contract was made. 
? The shrapnel projectiles only were ordered abroad, and the contract cost includes the cost of assembling the projectile to the cartridge case and charge and of the neces. 
sary rounds for firing test based on a previous order. 








TABLE IT.—Purchase of artillery ammunition. 





Statement of total contract costs and of total arsenal costs for ammunition being purchased from outside manufacturers covered by orders given between July 1, 1912, an1 
Apr. 25, 1913.] 




























‘ . 7 Total Contra 
Articles — Sonera? ape Total con- | arsenal | Total arsenal! cost over 
ordered. unit. unit. tract cost. cost per cost. arsenal 





unit. 


cost. 








































Rp anne CHAINER TUNING os cd cov nsenddaseonbens ences nesacescsssannsaseveuseesen 4,109 $3. 06 $3.15 $12,943.35 $1.75 7, 190. 75 | $5, 752.69 
sR ig hdc indeed kchuts opthnewewesaewes cokes Jeialpundatcdenatvan 25, 523 3.06 3.15 80,397.45 1.75 44,665. 25 35, 732. 29 
he I IN Ss inn ccrnd wna Gna eenpeeaeeeadavnues aasuvioduesaaannee ad 7,055 6.65 6.85 48,326.75 4.68 33,017. 40 15,309.35 
ee ee I I. ten on nananancnsavestueesusneskucnaneasbanananes 9/615 9.37 9.65 92,784.75 8. 80 84,612.00 8,172.7 
Sy Te TE a nan on oe dn sco sn ghencsdsucnsencse ketene sd eeuacakeeeueNan 5, 760 16. 00 16. 48 94,294. 80 17.10 98,494.00} —4,2 
3.8-inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges..................--.--22--20--- 2,500 17. 50 18. 03 45,075. 00 7.94 19,850. 00 25,2 
4.7-inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges. ................---2---2eeee-e- 7,600 25. 26 26.02 182, 140. 00 15. 45 108, 150. 00 73,99 
€-inch common shrapnel without fuses or base charges.............-........cceceeeceeee 1,500 37.00 38.11 57,165. 00 30. 20 45,300. 00 11,865 

A RI CE MD ook cede ae NaaeeDaneab dkkn abn eckemacNGuas abaeeeiee 3,000 | 4.87 5.02 15, 060. 00 2.39 7,170.00 7, 890. 00 
3.8inch common steel shell.................. i sh tetas tahiti celia ides ls tet dla jected eee 9, 066 | 9.17 9.45 85, 673. 70 4.381 43, 607. 46 42, 066. 24 
4.7-inch common steel shell...... Se saa idbct a idad Me io tacoabakte Aiadiadidindie titi adieateibsaiarca dalled iiteda detect aie eae | 10, 605 12. 46 12. 83 136, 062. 15 8.30 | 88, 021.50 48, 040. 65 
ars IIIS UII NO og ee dan epibeneoak Aoaenkun cree eee | 7,077 17.93 18. 47 130, 712. 00 16. 75 118, 539. 75 2,172.25 
re re IIE onic cad ened ce acanchcdhenndneshsadecinsccccccdnaeee 10, 000 13.17 | 13.17 131, 700. 00 10. 15 | 101, 500. 00 30, 200.0) 











TABLE IIT.— Manufacture of small-arms ammunition. 


Statement of total arsenal costs and total contract costs for ammunition manufactured at the Frankford Arsenal provided for in orders issued and completed between ! 
1, 1912, and June 30, 1913.] 








eae | | 
| Quantities | Total | Contract | Contract | Sa 
Articles. | manufac- | costs per | ngeregate price per | cost per | Er od over | 
tured. thousand. | . * |thousand.|thousand.| wee | tract 
. esha stat = = te aR Ee oneal Meee endear ee  e 
| | 
ee ee ee ee | 55,000,000 $27.08 | $1,489,400 $37.77 | 1 $38.09 $2,094, 950 | tt ) 
REE RTOs DEL TEE, gncncakcsn desde aceracbbabueeettinbadsddestnaansinae 5, 000, 000 16. 28 | 81,400 18.72 18. 80 94, 000 2, 600 
CRE OS SOV CORTES TTT GRTU IG oa ig 65k Sa Sais obscceewnecccdesesncvsasncesunete -| 7, 000, 000 12. 39 86, 730 10. 91 11. 27 78, 890 7, 840 
a2 : seal eh a ee poeeiakl ae a! ; 
PSST OIE ODER ODES so oes vocdecdcuWcccdecscakssccuseobds bound beeoks <hcekcepesdepueaanenenne sobmetnes kde cactane ees Reo ceeme see ke eetaneas aeons e $2, 267, 810 
CRE BUTE, DIDCTIBIL OORT. 56. sco ndncndicdknnccs ioc padaies Ss tapwieadind Kckweuns See ahsan Randonee ara s ewends amie bho s oat iis thle sae ee ee i, 
IEMs hao pebinencbusscasesss cdtpibedebecbietenneane ncenatdonn dante cdeecsden mie beiere tains at iene ae iednuesanaernnne ac hesuee eeeeanneds os 1 
1 This cost includes the actual cost of inspect‘on. 
TABLE IV.—Purchase of small-arms ammunition. 
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{Statement of total contract costs and of tctal arsenal costs for ammunition purchased from outside manufacturers covered by orders given between July 1, 1912, and 
1 913, under which deliveries were completed before Aug. 29, 1913. ) 














“ee i | 
| i | om 
ontitine | Contract | | Ceamanist Arsenal Col 
Articles. —, rice per | cost per oe cost per Naa senal | aost over 
| ed. |thousand. thousand. * jthousand.| arsena 
| : | | — 
. cabana secs ghchisbecahdie lat icles = i deapalens . | ae) pga 
Cen 0 Ti I sisi ose a on ace és eR ao ee edo h ekbsaeadeseeeh 5ecanda 8, 000, 000 | $37.77 | 1338.09 $304,720 $27.08 | $216, 640 | 255, 105 
Automatic-pistol ball cartridges, caliber .45.............. ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccces | 800, 000 | 18. 72 18. 80 15,040 16. 28 13,024 
ae oe ROUGE GU te CE Da oan ns Coc nkccdbes dee dhi conten ckbweecbebeccuncig | 1,000, 000 10.91 11. 27 11,270 212.39 12,390 
Grand total contract cost...........cssssceeeeeeeeee isesdaces slau duing ly Rabat pn nc MUST 5 dug sail La uae cL a Po ee $331 
ESE COE SEGURO GE iin od. 0 Kk A ote Sab ccnneGdndiescd Gow ndacakwneelcsdNéleskaknansnbase dae eee eee SRSCWESAL NA See SPETIEN A SOS 56s 242 


BAL, winnie ss cise begnn tavasecacnndvnnviestesearasnh chuasnalch aback ass beemans cau tetlassdsk awk tues et teeUes oe cial se eae es 
1Thi includes the actual cost of inspection. 
‘ The increased cost of caliber .38 revolver ammunition is due to the fact that the presses on which it is partly made are not equipped with automatic feeds whi 
not done because of the probability that very little of this ammunition will be made in the future. 
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i EVIDENCB AS TO WHY ARSENALS SHOULD BE GIVEN ALL CONTRACTS 
FOR MUNITIONS OF WAR. 

\dditional evidence and some of the best arguments as to 
why the arsenals and navy yards should be given contracts for 
itions that have heretofore been going to the War Trust has 
been given, unintentionally perhaps, by Gen. Crozier himself. 

Let us consider, for instance, the testimony of Gen. Crozier as 
ty the remarkably low cost of manufacture at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, aS compared with cost in private plants, given before 


the House Appropriation Committee April 2, 1912: 
rhe CHAIRMAN. Do your figures show the comparative cost of manu- 
f re and purchase? 


CROZIER. Yes. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. Put them in the record, please. 


G Crozier. I will mention a few of them for the record. I think 
I n mention them more summarily, so they can be better compre- 
hended in the record, than if I put in all of these details. I will take 
{ mbers for the 3-inch rifles. The average of three contracts gave a 


price of $1,518 a_piece for those limbers. 
Mr. CANNON. What is a limber? 
Gen. Crozier. A limber is the forward portion of the wagon which 
transports the gun, the forward portion of the gun carriage; and the 


e of five orders for manufacture at the Rock Island Arsenal was 


gG84 apiece. The arsenal cost was less than half the purchase price. 
* ” < * * t . 
Gen. Crozier. Now, for the 3-ineh caisson, the average of five con- 
tracts shows a price of $1,708, and the average of six manufacturing 
The 3-inch gun car- 


orders given to the Rock Island Arsenal is $1,081. 
} roper—that is, the vehicle on which the gun rests and from which 
ed—gives as the average price three contracts, $3,268, and the 

V cost under five manufacturing orders at the arsenal was $2,341. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that include overhead charges? 

Gen. Crozier, Yes, sir. 

These figures, representing the cost of manufacture at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, include all overhead charges, such as pay 
of ofticers, interest on investment, insurance, depreciation of 
plant, and so forth. 

IN ARSENAL, $2,510; WAR TRUST PRICE, $3,398. 

Testifying before a House committee January 13, 1912, Gen. 
Crozier said: 


cost 









W ve recently manufactured gun carriages and are doing it still 
for neh rifles; that is, field guns, at $2,510.60, the exact cost. We 
pur sed those rifle carriages from experienced manufacturers, who 
had had preceding orders for the same thing, for $3,398.82, an increase 
of 35.4 per cent over our own price. Our carriages were made at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

\ have manufactured there, at the same arsenal, caissons, for 
$1,128.67, and we have purchased the same caissons from private manu- 

rs who had had previous orders for them, so that they had ex- 
in the manufacture, for $1,744.10, which is 54.6 per cent 
greater than our own price. 

During the same hearings Gen. Crozier stated as follows: 

\t the Springfield Armory the principal manufacture is small-arms 

We make a few other things, but the manufacture is almost 
entirely of the small-arms rifle. We manufacture that rifle for about 


$15 d in doing so I take into account what I think should properly 
be taken into account in the cost; but the Springfield Armory, like the 
( senals. is maintained as an arsenal of storage and issue, as well 
manufacturing place; and, therefore, in computing these costs, I 

ha ibtracted from the total expense of the Springfield Armory those 
; which I consider result from its character as an arsenal of issue 

rage. Unless somebody goes into the details quite closely, there 

vy be a question as to whether I subtract quite as much as I ought to. 

| efore, I, 





last year, for the purpose of satisfying some persons 
W might have some doubt, made up what I might call an exaggerated 
cos f the rifles at the Springfield Armory—that is, I took every cent 
of ey that was sent up to the Springfield Armory and charged it to 
the rifle Whether it was for the payment of the clerks that were used 


issue of stores, the payment of the storehouse force, whether it 
the payment of the watchmen—they are the guards and cus- 
of the valuable property we have up there—I charged all the 


pa f officers and all the pay of everybody concerned to the rifle, and 
by that means I arrived at a cost of the rifle of $17.64 instead of $15 

that is, | found I had to add to the cost as I had reported it about 17 
per ! Now, that then became a statement of an exaggerated cost 


whatever the rifle might cost properly, it could 


not possibly 
It must have been below $17.65; 


and if it were possible to ob- 








the opinion of an expert, I would be glad to ask him if he thought | 
Springfield rifle could be produced by anybody else anywhere and 
d for $25. My own opinion is that you could not get it as low 
S25 from any manufacturer. 
he rifles are also made at the Rock Island Arsenal at prac- 
ti the same or a lower figure. 
Authorship of the Farewell Address. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
\T { > TY KY SY . \ Dp 
i ON .§ LA REN CE B. MILLER, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 22, 1915. 
Vir . ® 
es MILLER. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to-day to the 
rhe of Washington’s Farewell Address. This historic cus- 
piles performed annually upon the natal day of our first Presi- 
‘St, 18 greatly to be commended. 


It should be of interest to 





a 
—— 


Members to know something of the inside history associated 
with the writing of that great document. Hon. Stmron D. F: 
of Ohio, one of the most distinguished Members of this House, 
some years ago made careful research and wrote a_ most 
scholarly account of the writing of the Farewell Address. I have 
secured permission to extend my remarks for the purpose of 


SS 


having printed this historical account written by Representative 
Fess, which is as follows: 

SOME NOTES UPON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FAREWELL ADDR! 

To anyone save the antiquarian the merest hint that the 


famous state paper of our first President was not his but the 
work of another would appear sacrilegious. Yet this subject has 
enlisted the attention not only of the iconoclast but of the in 
vestigator. There are those who claim that the inception, if not 
the execution of the instrument, is due to Madison. There are 
others that claim Jay had much to do with it. However, the 
friends of Hamilton make out the strongest case for his author 
ship. 

The “ Farewell Address,” as its name implies, was written as 
a sort of last will and testament to a much-loved people by a 
much-respected man upon the occasion of their official separa- 
tion. The thought which finally took this form was occasioned 
by the desire of Washington at the close of his first administra- 
tion to decline a reelection. The bitter attacks of his enemies, so 
undeserved, drove him to such a decision. With this in mind 
he wrote to Madison under date of May 20, 1792: “‘ Under these 
impressions permit me to reiterate my request to you at our last 
meeting, namely, to think of the proper time and the best mode 


of announcing the intention, and that you would prepare the 
latter. I would without apology desire that you would turn 


your thought to a valedictory address from me to the public.” 
It is of interest why the great President consulted Madison 
rather than Hamilton. The matter of his declination to accept 
a second term was freely discussed. The Federalists with Ham 
ilton at the head looked upon it as little short of cowardice. 
The brilliant Secretary of the Treasury was impatient in 
insistence for a continuance in office of his chief. He forced it 
upon him that ,ood government was on trial, that his policy as 
announced could win success if given a fair trial. To decline a 
reelection meant a reversal, and perhaps an irretrievable dis- 
aster. This alone would induce Washington to seek assistance 
at the hands of some other. Again, the peculiar relation existing 
between Washington and Hamilton had subjected the former to 
such criticism as directed against the political theories of the 
latter. This fact alone would induce Washington to avoid in 
viting the criticism. On the other hand, Madison, while a friend 
of the President, was identified in theory with his opponents. 
This left the way clear to seek him out to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the valedictory. His ability to do it was well known, and 
to no one better than to the valedictorian. His part in it would 
allay criticism and give it the air of absolute sincerity. Under 
date of June 20, 1792, Madison submitted a draft, but the hurry 
of events, both domestic and foreign, at the close of the first term 
convinced Washington, if not the whole people, of the imperative 
necessity of accepting a second term. Further consideration of 


his 


such an address was deferred, and nothing is heard of it for 
four years. 
By this time Hamilton was out of the Cabinet. While his 


advice was sought as before by the President, and while there is 
no evidence that his views upon the tenure of the Executive had 


undergone any change, it was understood that Washington de 
sired to establish a precedent against long continuance in the 


office of President, thus putting to rest unfounded 
irresponsible scribblers, charging monarchical tendencies of the 


charges of 


first President. His original intention to address the people in 
the form of a valedictory was revived at the close of his second 
term, and quite naturally he applied to his most valued friend 
and pamphleteer. Under date of May 15, 1796, he wrote Ha) 

ton, submitting a rough draft of an address and requested him 
to put it in form. He had urged that certain things should be 
emphasized so as “to insure my intention not to extend the 
Executive powers beyond the Constitution.” He expressed the 


hope in the letter that this “may blunt the shafts directed at 


me.” He refers to expunging certain words from certain pages, 
which argues his extreme concern in the character of the ad 
dress. He also urges the omission of all personalities, allusions 
to pointed measures, and expressions inviting personal attack. 
“All these ideas and observations are confined, as you will read 
ily perceive, to my draft of the valedictory.” He then request 


“Tf you form one anew, it will of course assume such a shape as 
you may be disposed to give it, predicated upon the sentimen 
contained in the inclosed paper.” ‘The significance of 1 

ean not be misunderstood. He was seeking the aid of Hamilton. 
as four years before he had sought the aid of Madison, to put in 
form an address. It leaves little latitude to Hamilton except 


+ 
t 


his letter 
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to dress up the skeleton. This should be expected. Washington 
did not presume literary talents nor the rdle of scholarship. His 
limitations here were better known to him than to others. The 
superior talents of the brilliant New Yorker were common 
knowledge, known to none better than to Washington. His inti- 
macy With him would lead him to seek out Hamilton before any- 
one else to correct a manuscript or to recast it, or even to write 
{ originally. The matter had been taken up by them prior to 
the Washington letter of the 15th of May. On the 10th of May 
Hamilton wrote to Washington: “ When last in Philadelphia 
you mentioned to me your wish that I should redress a certain 
paper which you had prepared. As it is important that a mat- 
ter of this kind should be done with great care, and at much 
leisure touched and retouched, I submit a wish that as soon as 
you have given it the body you mean it to have it may be sent 
to me.” This letter proves that at this time Washington de- 
sired the assistance only of Hamilton to put the former’s thought 
in language. Five days later Washington replied, and con- 
tinued: ‘Inclosed (in its rough state) the paper mentioned 
therein, with some alteration (since you saw it), relative to 
reference at foot. Having no copy before me except the. quoted 
part, nor of the notes from which it was drawn, I beg leave to 
recommend the draft now sent to your particular attention. 
ixven if you should think it best to throw the whole into a dif- 
ferent form, let me request, notwithstanding that my draft may 
be returned to me (along with yours) with such amendments 
and corrections as to render it as perfect as the formation is 
susceptible of; curtailed if too verbose and relieved of all tau- 
tology not necessary to enforce the ideas in the original or 
quoted part. My wish is that the whole may appear in a plain 
style and be handed to the public in an honest, unaffected, 
simple part.” 

It would be difficult to make the intention of the writer clearer 
than expressed in these two letters. The retiring Chief Magis- 
trate has something to say to the public, and while it is well 
defined in his mind, he desires the aid of a skillful pamphleteer. 
his intimate friend, to put it in proper phraseology. In other 
words, he desires his draft read and corrected, if necessary, or 
rewritten entirely, if best to do so, with the injunction that his 
own draft be returned to him. This has been the uniform cus- 
tom of all the Presidents from Washington to Roosevelt—to con- 
sult eminent ability before publishing State documents. It is a 
well-known fact that the famous Monroe doctrine was written 
by John Q. Adams, and not by the President; that Jackson’s 
famous nullification message was written by Livingston; that 
Lincoln’s first inaugural address was submitted to Seward for 
correction; that Harrison’s reciprocity message was written by 
Blaine; that Cleveland’s Venezuela message was written by 
Olney; and that MecKinley’s famous message upon the “Admin- 
istrative Entity of China” was the handiwork of his distin- 
guished Secretary of State. 

When Gen. Harrison submitted his inaugural address to Web- 
ster for correction the latter emasculated it. He told a friend 
his task was a murderous one. He had to slay Roman consuls 
and destroy many distinguished men of state. 

On the 20th of May Hamilton replied to Washington’s letter: 
“The suggestions which can be submitted must be very general, 
and liable to many modifications according to circumstances. 
it would seem in almost any case advisable to put forward a 
calm exhibition of the view by which our Government has been 
influenced in relation with present wars with Europe.” He then 
points out items which should be mentioned, namely, our inter- 
est in peace, our incapacity for external effort, our interest in 
neutrality on matters of European politics, the faithful dis- 
charge of all our debts. a full statement of our relations to 
France that we may still retain the friendship of other nations 
without offending any. A careful reading of the address will 
show the treatment of our foreign relations was as suggested in 
this letter. Six days after the date of this letter, which must 
have been soon after its receipt, Washington wrote: “ Having 
from a variety of reasons—among which is a disinclination to 
be longer buffeted in the public prints by a set of infamous 
scribblers—taken my ultimate determination to seek the post of 
honor in a private station, I regret exceedingly that I did not 
publish my valedictory address on the day after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, This is one of the reasons which makes me 
tenacious on the draft I furnished you.” He was concerned 
about the most opportune time for its publication that it would 
not give color to the charge of his enemies that it was the 
immediate result of a man disappointed in his ambitions. Ham- 
ilton furnishes him with an address, whether his own or Wash- 
ington’s corrected it does not appear. On the 10th of August 
Washington writes to Hamilton acknowledging the receipt of 
his letter, with the inclosure, and highly commends the latter, 
believing the ‘“‘ sentiments are just and such as ought to be incul- 
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cated.” He questions its length and says, “all the columns of 
large gazette would searcely contain the present draft.’ The 
inference here is that Hamilton had submitted a new draft. 

Fifteen days later Washington again writes to Hamilton: “1 
have given the paper herewith inclosed serious and atten! 
readings, and prefer it greatly to other drafts,” and so fo; 
This proves more than one draft; and since no reference 
made to a second from the pen of the President, it stands { 
Hamilton must have written at least two, and possibly t! 
This view is favored by another item in the letter of the ° 
“TI should have seen no occasion myself for its undergoi) 
revision; but, as your letter of the 30th ultimo which a 
panied it intimates a wish to do this, and knowing it ca: 
more correctly done after a writing is out of sight for 
time, I send it with a request that you return it as soon as 
have carefully reexamined it.” He urges that mature consid- 
eration be given to those parts upon which marginal notes have 
been made in pencil. The paper returned was one that Ha) 
ton had already examined. Whether it was entirely his ow) 
does not appear. It was returned, with marginal notes entered 
by Washington, for reexamination. 

Washington had long desired _the establishment of a natio 
university. On the 1st of September he again wrote to Ha 
ton, deploring the omission of any mention of such an insti! 
tion. He enlarged upon the importance of a university located 
at the seat of government, where students can come toe}, 
from all parts of the country to study not only the sciences 1 
the arts but to observe the practical operations of the Gove) 
ment, which would assist in welding all the parts of the Union. 
On the 6th of September he urged upon Hamilton expedition 
in sending the draft: ‘If you think the idea of a university had 
better be reserved for my speech at the opening of Congress 
I will defer it. Even in that case I would pray you, as soon 
as convenient, Jo make a draft for the oceasion, predicated 
upon the ideas with which you have been furnished.” All this 
proves that on the 6th of September, 18 days before the fan 
address was given to the public, Washington was expecting a 
revised copy from the pen of Hamilton. 

Washington’s insistence upon predicating the draft upon 
sentiments suggested is proof that the thought in its inceptio 
was his. His anxiety to have it properly expressed, his ure 
council with Hamilton, is certainly proof that this di 
guished gentleman had much to do in wording the instrume 

Jared Sparks and the other biographers of his day t! 
little light upon the authorship. They all mention it, but 
satisfied to assert the item is of little or no importance. 

The original copy from which the final draft was made was 
handed to the printer, Claypool, who says it was in the h 
writing of Washington. This last statement is confir 
by Sparks. It consisted of 32 pages of quarto letter p: 
sewed together as a book. In places whole paragraplis 
erased and others substituted. Many interlineations occur 
original was purchased from the Claypool estate by J 
Lenox and is now in the famous Lenox Library, of New ) 

In the preface of Irving’s Life of Washington is found © 
lucid description of the document from the pen of its ow 
He declares little doubt can be entertained as to Washington's 
authorship, alleging, however, that it has the marks of collabor: 
tion. He says Washington consulted Hamilton particular!) 
minutely on many points connected with it. He thinks th 
(Hamilton) at different times had submitted at least thier 
drafts, the second of which appears in the published Wo! 
Hamilton, edited by J. C. Hamilton. 

The Jay letter to which Lenox refers was written to 
Peters, of Pennsylvania, in 1811, 15 years after the pubii 
of the Address. At this time the question of authorshi,) was 
agitating some men, and Jay was solicited to publish the facts. 
He wrote, “The history of the address is not unknown to | 
I shall now reduce it to writing and commit it to your car 
Then the explanation follows: ‘“ Some time before the add 
appeared Col. Hamilton informed me that he had recei 
letter from President Washington and with it a draft of a | 
well Address which the President had prepared and on wh 
had desired our opinion. He—Hamilton—observed to | 
thought it best to leave the draft untouched and in its 
state, and to write the whole over, with such amendments, « 
ations, and corrections as he thought advisable, and that he } I 
done so. I suggested giving it a further critical examina 
but he declined it, saying that he was pressed for time anc 
anxious to return the draft to the President withovt ‘ ye 
The President’s draft remained fair and not obscured by 
lineations,”’ 7 

This letter adds little if anything to the Washington-Hamilion 
correspondence. It does not prove that Hamilton is the au! 
but quite the contrary may be inferred. 


1 


ul 








—_—— 


The Hamilton draft is in the State Department. The final 

ations by Hamilton are printed in Lodge’s edition of Ham- 
Writings, and also in Washington’s Writings, edited 
hy Ford, who has printed in parallel columns the final draft 
rrected by Washington, and the final draft of Hamilton. 


S 


" he marked similarity of these drafts puzzles scholars to know 
how “two persons should express the same ideas in substan- 
tially the same language, and yet with much diversity in the 


‘ietion of the sentences and the position of the words.’ 
This similarity in thought and diversity in expression con- 
firms the position that the thought was Washington’s and the 
loneuage in the main Hamilton’s. While there is little evidence 
Washington desired Hamilton to write his valedictory to 


eople, there is abundant proof that he desired him to put 
his thought in good form. In all his solicitations he is specific 
in his insistence upon returning his original draft, no matter 
v corrections May be made. Hamilton’s various letters 
| he so understood the President. 


Timothy Pickering, closely identified with the administration, 
said: “ Light was reflected upon it in all stages of its prepara- 


tion from the minds of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and of the 
heads of the several departments of the Government.” He 
olds: “ When it is considered that it was Washington’s own 


01 | conception, that he wrote its heads to Madison in the 
stance, threw it again into form before he sent it to 
H ton, added to and altered Hamilton’s draft, copied it over 

| over again with his own hand, keeping it under his control- 
judgment all along, and revising it with his own pen to the 
last, it can not be a question that he is fully entitled to the 
character of its author.” 

\ ed externally the evidence strongly supports the conten- 


tion that it was the result of collaboration between Washington | 
is enforced by contemporaneous | 


d Hamilton. This view 


testimony. When studied from internal evidence, or that 


Wil 
ing to lead to a different conclusion. At least this much may be 
aflirmed with some degree of certainty, that the address is 
Washington's in its conception, its thought, its sentiment; while 





in its form of expression, its vigor of language, its logical ar- 
rangement it is Hamilton’s. Whatever of honor may be due to 
Hamilton for his part in it, the fact still remains that as a 
historical document the honor belongs to Washington, 
Postal Savings Bank Service. 
—— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
. - ‘ 
HON. WILLIAM M.CALDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 20, 1915, 
On t ill (H. R. 21328) making appropriations for the support of the 

Mi iry Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 

OU purposes, 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. Speaker, I shall take advantage of the 
courtesy of the House in extending my remarks by printing a 
hiemorial prepared by Mr. Charles Frederick Adams, of New 
York City, on H. R. 13769, a bill introduced by me in the House 
during this Congress. This measure was formulated by Mr. 


Is 


and a number of other gentlemen who believe its enact- 
ment would be to the advantage of the American people. It 


Can not be acted on at this session, but I sincerely trust in the 
text Congress it may have the serious attention of the House 
and the Senate. 


At rial to the Congress of the United States, introduced in the 
H ’ by the Hon. WILLIAM M. CaLpgr, of New York (Republican), 
l n the Senate by the Hon. Ropertr L. OWEN, of Oklahoma (Demo- 
3 ‘ is now pending in the Congress of the United States the follow- 
ry isure (H. R. 13769, S. 3554, referred to the Committee on Post 


nd Post Roads) : 


\ bill to authorize the acceptance and administration of sav- 
ings by the postal savings bank service of the Post Office 
vepartment for crescent life annuities. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

he United States of America in Congress assembled, That 

VY post office savings bank of the United States shall accept 
any citizen of the United States offering the same (and 

Shall have been duly enrolled as a participant in the 
‘eS pension system hereby established) ‘dues’ payments 

ne or more dollars each: Provided, however (in order that 

‘ents so made during a given calendar year may share in 

dividend for such year on equal terms with dues payments 

te during calendar years preceding that one), That with 

eich dollar so paid as ‘dues’ there shall also be paid in a 

premium contribution’ to the dividend fund of the current 


( 





lh appears upon the face of the instrument, there is noth- | 
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year amounting to 1 cent on each dollar paid as dues during 


3 






the first quarter of such year; to 2 cents on each dollar of 
dues paid during the second quarter of such year; to 3 cents 
on each dollar of dues paid during the third quarter of such 
year; and, finally, to 4 cents on each dollar of dues paid 
during the fourth quarter of such vear. 

“Sec. 2. That all the dues payments so received (through 
the several postal savings banks), together with all other in 
vestable values lawfully obtained for the purpos hall n 
stitute a perpetual people’s pension fund the princip of 
which shall be kept invested (as nearly continuo y as - 
ticable) in presumably safe, income-yielding ts (includ- 
ing, on occasion, bonds or obligations of the United States 
yielding a net income of not less than 4 per cent per annum). 

“Sec. 3. That a dividend fund shall be accumulated during 
each calendar year by applying thereto all the net in or 
ceived during such year from the assets of the people's pension 
fund, and also all the additional cents received with * dues 
payments during the year as ‘ premium contributions’ to such 
dividend fund. 

“Sec. 4. That on or as of the 31st day of December in each 
and every year the total amount then constituting the divi 
dend fund for such year shall be apportioned as a ‘cash divi- 
dend’ among the then living participants in the people's pen- 


sion system, who shall have paid during the calendar year in 
question one or more dollars as dues (together with the corre- 
sponding ‘ premium contribution’ to the dividend fund) ; such 
apportionment among such qualified living participants to be 
pro rata to their respective ‘ bases of participation,’ and each 
participant’s * basis,’ for this purpose, being deemed to consist 
of the sum of the following two items: 





“ First. The total amount theretofore (at any time) paid in 
by such annuitant as ‘ dues’ 

‘Second, The total amount of ‘increment’ credited to such 
‘basis’ under the following rulk On or as of the Sist day of 
December of each calendar year there shall be credited to the 


‘basis’ of each living annuitant who shall have paid dues that 


year (as ‘increment’ permanently added to such ‘ basis’) such 
annuitant’s proportion (ascertained as hereinbelow specified) 
of the ‘basis’ of any annuitant born in the same calendar 
year as the participant in question who shall have died during 


the year or who, during seven consecutive years immediately 
preceding, shall have wholly failed or omitted to pay any dues 
at all; such apportionment of ‘increment’ among the annu- 
itants entitled to share therein to be pro rata to the amounts 
theretofore paid by them, respectively, as dues.” 

The practical working of the “ tontine-annuity ” 


system thus provided 
for may be summarized as follows: 









On the last day of each calendar year each living annuitant who has 
paid “dues” that year shares in the annual dividend, his or her share 
increasing as time goes on, through his or her inheriting, on the 
“tontine ” principle, the income of those of the same (born in the 
same year) who have died (or who for seven conse ive years have 
paid no dues at all). The last survivor of each such “ birth-year class ” 
draws during the rest of his or her life the entire income of the entire 
class. After such “last survivor's” death the income in question (the 
income that is produced by that part of the “people's pension fund,” 


which consists of the “‘ dues” paid in during the participation by all th 
former annuitants belonging to the particular lapsed “ birth-year cla 
in question) goes annually “ forever ” to the entire body of participants 


e 


3s 


in the system at the time being, irrespective of age. Every “ birth-year 
class"? must thus “ lapse” sooner or later, since the persons born in 
the given calendar year who alone can be members of such class are 
not “infinitely ’’ numerous. In the nature of things, indeed, one class 


will lapse each year on the average, which means obviously that by the 
operation of the system there will go on a steady and unending ac- 


cumulation within the so-called people’s pension fund of an ever 
growing body of assets (consisting of the invested “ dues” left in the 
fund by deceased annuitants of “ birth-year classes,’ every member of 
which has died), of which assets the income is no longer payable to 
the original contributors of the principal, but constitutes for the entire 
body of participants living at a given time extra income over and 


above the income produced by the “‘ dues” they themselves have paid in 


to date. In this way the rate of “ dividend” upon the dues investments 
of a participant tends to increase by the occurrence of deaths (or 
abstentions). The possible increase in ‘‘tontine’’ annuities, such as 
those purchasable by these “ dollar” dues, depends on the number of 
participants and the dues they pay, and may be indefinitely great In 
one French “ tontine,” the encyclopedias tell us, “the solitary (last) 
survivor was a widow, one Charlotte Barbier, who died in her ninety- 
sixth year. At that time” (and in each of seven years preceding her 
death) “‘she drew an annual income of 73,000 livres” (more than 
$14,000) “in return for a total subscription of 300 livres”’ (only about 
| $60 in all). Moreover, this was only the climax of the matter, since 


that ultimate income was arrived at by gradual steps, and durir 
years, before the one in which she first received “73,000 livres,” 
received annual amounts which, though smaller than the culminating 
one (of $14,000), were, respectively, equal to many times her total i 


g< many 


she 

















vestment. And while there could be only one “ last survivor ir 

one “birth-year class,” and therefore only one person who wi 
achieve the maximum gain by “ tontine inheritance,’ others would, in 
varying degrees, survive to inherit more or less important amounts 
extra income. ‘Those who died would no longer need “ incom all 
who continued to need income, by continuing to live, would correspond 
ingly ‘“‘survive” and incidentally inherit additional , sup : 
menting the income from their own “ dues") about in the degr in 
which they advanced into the later years of lift 

The system would thus, within each “ birth-yea nost 
effectively as an “old-age pension” system, wit th 
taxes, and purely by the voluntary cooperation ‘ 
who would thus, in effect, achieve a very real “ mut 
against the destitution of the ‘“ hand-to-mouth ” condition. 

The essence of the system obviously is the so ill n- 
nuity’’ contract, which the courts have held to be "La 
identical with an ‘agreement to make mutual wills, ts 
have sustained as a good contract, and founded upon ler 
tion.” (N. Y. Supreme C t, appellate division, fir t. in 
ease of Scruggs v. Cotterill, citing N. Y. Ct. of Appeal , 566, 
and other authorities.) In point of fact, the basis of the annuity sys 
tem authorized by the Calder-Owen bill is precisely an agreement b 
tween such citizens as shall voluntarily participate “to make mutual 
wills” (in legal effect) in one another's favor as to the savings paid in 
by them, respectively, as “dues” in such wise that on the death (actual 
or conclusively presumed after seven years of nonparticipation) of any 
























































































annuitant the income of the savings then standing to the credit of such 


decedent (as his “ basis of participation’) becomes payable each year, 
primarily to the living annuitants of the same “ birth-year class,” so 
lor as any such ‘“connatus’”’ of that year survives, and, ultimately, 
after the death of the last survivor of the birth-year class, to all the 
} pants living at the time being, irrespective of classes, ‘“‘ forever.” 

lle agreement of each to this effect is deemed a “ good consideration ”’ 
for the similar agreement of each of the others.) 

fhe history of numerous so-called “ tontines,” long past or more 
recent, very clearly proves that this sort of “ agreement to make mutual 


(as to the amounts invested in such annuities) has always 
\ed exceedingly popular as an investment. So great has been its 
popularity, even under unpromising conditions as to terms, manage- 
and irresponsibility of promoters, that historians and financial 

rs have felt called upon to account for it by psychological con- 
ations; by suggestions that it has “to a degree” the attractive 





I of a * lottery But though it is true that the attractiveness of 
tontines is in a sense analogous to that of lotteries (and would no doubt 
r 1 it in intensity but for the greater delay in the attainment of 
} ilts), ther s a radical distinction between lotteries and tontines 
which redeems the latter from that taint of illegitimacy which brands 
t f rT That distinction is this, that in the tontine contract the 
‘ tingency upon which the results depend is not an arbitrary chance 


lot having no relevancy to or bearing on those results, but, on 
the contrary, is a natural phenomenon (death), of which only the date 
is *“‘contingent,”’ and whose occurrence—ultimately inevitable—must in 
any event involve a cessation of the receipt of income by the decedent 
oncerned (In view of its general acceptability, Alexander Hamilton 
recommended the tontine scheme to Congress as a financial recourse in 
his famous report on the organization of our national finances.) 

It is beyond all doubt that very, very many people—more and more 
the thing went on——would willingly—nay, eagerly—invest relatively 
mall sums, on a * tontine’”’ basis, for the sake of the contingent right 
to “inherit,” by survivorship, the income of overwhelmingly larger 

d men not already dying nor in great suffering, being (as Lorenzo 
fonti pointed out to Cardinal Mazarin) instinctively optimistic as to 


their own longevity, and willing to “stake” even heavily upon it. 
\s the poet puts it, “Man feels ‘all men are mortal,’ save himself.” 
Many of the “ tontine’’ enterprises of the past were promoted under 


pices not in the least reassuring as to responsibility, scientific actu- 

| methods, or even freedom from actual fraud; but none the less 
they proved popular, from the inherent attractiveness of the “ potential 
inheritance’ inducement. On the other hand, in view of the guar- 
aunties of permanence, safety, and rapid and great growth which its 
{ministration by the Government of this great Nation would afford 


to the system provided for by the Calder-Owen bill, that system’s in 
herent popularity would (a fortiori) have full scope and effect. Noth 
in therefore, can be more certain than that “ participation ” would 
soon become a practically universal “ fashion ’’ among all permitted to 
participate; that is to say, the entire body of ovr citizenship. The 
minimum ‘* annual dues,” the sole necessary cost of participation, 
being but $1 per annum per person (so that for as little as $10 a 
year a family of 10 could all be kept in good standing as active and 
regular participants); and, on the other hand, the possibilities of 
income growth by tontine inheritance for each participant being 


at Jeast. as great as the total incomes of the total aggregate of 
* dues paid in by the entire ‘* birth-year class,” it is simply incon- 

| it any citizen would consent to leave himself or his child, 
or any dependent dear one, out of an institution in which at 
no greater necessary expense than $1 a year each, each could be kept 





receiving annually at least the income of his own ‘“ dues” in any 
event, while having, besides, a contingent right to the immense poten- 
tinlilies of income inheritance dependent upon survivorship. 


Unquestionably, larger and larger funds would be paid in as “ dues’ 
by the successive “ birth-year classes’ as time went on, and each such 
class fund would, sooner or later, “ lapse,” leaving its annual income 
to be received by the body of participants for the time being, in addi- 
tion to the income receivable from these participants’ own investments. 
There would thus accumulate, persistently and more and more rapidly, 
u ‘“‘ people’s inheritance,” in the income of which all cculd entitle 
themselves to share upon terms with which all could comply. This 
would mean nothing less than the peaceful and legitimate diffusion, 
more and more widely through the community, of the “ beneficial ” 
ownership of this ever-growing fund, and consequently interest or rent, 


ol oth, would be attainable by practically everyone, as incomes sup- 
plomenting—-or, on occasion, taking the place of—the (possible) “ wages ”’ 
income on which the vast majority now rely exclusively, though as a 


sole reliance it is disastrously precarious and inadequate. 
| uch a system should in fact be established and kept in opera- 


tion i irel a *‘consummation devoutly to be wished.” The enact- 
ment of the Calder-Owen bill would make practicable and insure its 
establishmet and continuingly successful operation by affording it 





guaranties of safety, permanence, and general acceptability, which, 
under private aust 











ices, it never could secure. To do this, as proposed, 
would be but to utilize the postal savings banks already established 
(and which undoubtedly * have come to stay’) as custodians and ad 
ministrators not only of the people's savings ‘“‘ deposits,” but also of the 
ivin which the peeple may choose to pay in, not as withdrawable 
‘* deposits,” but as the price or premium of life annuities of the sort 
described. It is now admittedly a perfectly legitimate and expedient 
overnmental function” to facilitate, safeguard, and induce thrift 
on the part of the many for whom it must else be difficult and dis 
in ‘arious and unpromising—by giving to the “ savings ” 
surance’ against loss by fraud or bad management 
dministration under the respon ilitv of a great Na- 
would provide for them. The European nations | 
example we followed in establishing our postal savings banks 
elt to issue life annuities as well as to accept ** deposits.” 
ncidental but very practical feature of great “ financial”’’ signifi- 
ca is tl that in the moneys constituting this perpetual and ever- 
it * people's pension fund” the Government would have con 
t in its hands, without the expense and trouble of periodical 
ts and reborrowings of principal, funds pro tanto availabl 
h “loans” as it felt called upon to use; in other words, 
most nvenient and econemical *“ market for its bonds.” 
Ir a perpetual and constantly growing “ people's pension fund,” 
t beneficent effects of whose operation would soon (and irrevocably) 
establi it in the interest and affections of the people as an institu 
tion which they “ would never willingly let die,” the statesmen who 
ehall have identified their names as those of its founders will have 
il 


built for themselves an imperishable monument and won the glory of 
t contributors “to the glory of God and the relief of man’s estate,” 


CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMS, 
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Southern Pacific Attempts Secretly to Reach Chief Justice 
of the United States. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 20, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attenti 
Congress and of the country to an attempt which has je 
made within the last 10 days by William F. Herrin, chief coy. 
sel for the Southern Pacific Railroad, to reach the Chief Jns.- 
tice of the United States and to influence that high offic’ 
delay until October next the date for the argument of a) 
portant case in which the Southern Pacific Railroad is «, 
fendant. 

That this action was taken secretly and without notic 
the cross-complainants in the case will be shown by the t 
grams of Mr. Herrin to his Washington counsel, which t 
grams I shall presently read. 

The case in question involves 2,300,000 acres of land 
Oregon granted by Congress to the railroad company wit! 
provision that the railroad company would sell the lands 
actual settlers, in tracts of not more than 160 acres to an 
settler, and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre.” The land 
is worth on an average $25 per acre, or $50,000,000. T 
the stake involved in Mr. Herrin’s titanic struggle to evade | 
law of Congress. These lands would make 15,000 homes of 1! 
acres each, or 60,000 homes of 40 acres each. 

This case was started in the Federal court in Port 
Oreg., S years ago by 65 actual settlers who went on th 
built their houses, moved in, and after becoming actual | 
fide settlers and tendering to the railroad company the mi 
mum amount it was entitled to receive for the land unde! 
act of Congress, and demanding deeds which were re! 
brought the present suit. 

One year later the Government intervened in the suits \ 
these settlers had started and was permitted to file a b 
ing that all the lands involved be forfeited to the United SI 
including the claims the settlers had sued for. The court 
solidated the settlers’ cases with that of the Governn 
ordered that the settlers refile their complaints in the 
a cross bill. 

In this way the settlers have been hampered and he 
by the snaillike proceeding of the Department of Just 
took seven years for the case to reach the circuit cour 
peals in San Franecsico, where it was argued last M: 0) 
June 1, 1914, at the conclusion of the argument, tlh 
court of appeals announced that in order to save time 
immediately certify the case to the Supreme Court 
itself rendering any decision whatever. 

In that way the case reached the Supreme Court her 
fall on certificate. The Solicitor General immediately 
the court to order the entire record sent up from San Fra 
which order the Supreme Court made the Ist day of this 
The court on that day recessed until February 23, whic! 
next Tuesday. 

It was understood by all parties that on February 25 Tt! 
tor General will present to the court under the rules : 
motion, which will have to be duly served on all part’ 
which motion will ask the court to advance the cas 
docket for argument. If the court shall so advance 
for argument at this term it will necessarily have 
down for bearing sometime in April, as no argumeuts 
heard at a later date, although the court wil! not adjot 
June. Then the court will reconvene in October for nes 
term 

Immediately after the court sustained the motion t 
entire record sent up, which order was entered Februa 
Herrin became active in his effort to put the ¢ 
October. And in these activities Mr. Herrin did 
either the settlers or their counsel, but attempted sec! 
reach the Chief Justice of the United States in the 1)! 
his home in this city. 

That this is a grave and serious charge I fully 1 
would not make it if I did not have the documentary 
what I say. I realize that there are cases where coul 
lawfully make ex parte applications to a justice of the 
Court, but such ex parte representations may not be 
made upon a motion to advance a case for argument 
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docket of the Supreme Court. In such a case the rules require 
that all arguments for or against the motion must be printed in 
nhrief form and after first being duly served on all parties in 
the case may be brought to the attention of the court in open 
rt. 
\ir. Herrin wired his Washington, D. C., counsel to urge cer- 
tuin alleged reasons to the Chief Justice why the case should 
be advanced for hearing in April. Mr. Herrin directed his 
Washington counsel to make the representation “ either oral or 
written to the Chief Justice,” and closed with these words: 


should present to Chief Justice, as soon as possible in advance 
embling of court, practical impossibility of our presenting case 
than October next, promptly advising me. 

WM. F. Herrin, 


\s to whether Mr. Herrin’s Washington counsel has had 
effrontery to invade the private home of the Chief Justice 
any such unprofessional and unlawful mission, I do not 

But I do know that Mr. Hoehling called up the clerk 

if the Supreme Court by telephone, and, after some conversa- 
tion, the purport of which I do not know, Mr. Hoehling mailed 
Mr. Herrin’s telegrams to the clerk of the court. If Mr. Hoeh- 
asked the clerk of the court to carry these representations 


to the Chief Justice he magnified the offense by making a re 
que upon an officer of court to violate the rules of the 
( t. As stated, all arguments for or against a motion to ad- 
vance must, under the rules of the court, be served upon all 


rties in interest. 
was by the merest accident that I learned that these tele- 
g s had been mailed to the clerk of the court. Had it not 
be for the fact that I was here in Washington and frequently 
d the office of the clerk of the court I would never have 
| of it. Had I been in Portland, Oreg., my home, this 
ight have been delayed till October on the false repre- 
ons of Mr. Herrin without my ever having known that 
were made. 
awyers will understand that the mere mailing of the 
ms to the clerk of the court was no notice to anybody | 
h representations had been made or would be made to 
f Justice. It does not happen one time in ten thousand 
posing counsel see the private correspondence that their 
ries may have with the clerk of the court. Usually 
orrespondence is never inspeeted or even thought of by 
ng counsel. Only the printed briefs are mutually served 
read. 

Very evidently Mr. Hoehling intended that the copies of the 
telegrams which he mailed to the clerk of the court should be 
ited to the Chief Justice for his consideration, for two of 
copies bear notations made by Mr. Hoehling that they 
were “read over the telephone’ to Mr. Hughes, who is an 
issistant in the office of the Solicitor General. That notation 
nly have been made for the purpose of satisfying some 
one that at least a semblance of service had been made upon 
the Solicitor General. But it will be noted that Mr. Hoehling 
Ss not even claim that the last telegram from Mr. Herrin, 
which is the most insistent, was even “ read over the telephone ” 
to Mr. Tlughes, or to anyone else. 

Hoehling’s letter to the clerk of the court and a telegram 








t ex-Senator John C. Spooner and the two telegrams from | 
VN cial af " . . 
rrin will now be read, which three telegrams constitute 
y documents transmitted by Mr. Hoehling with his letter. 
A. A. HOEHLING, Jr., 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
Washington, D, C., February 18, 1915. 
-D. MAHER, 
k Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. j 
\ AR MR. MAHER: In re Oregon & California Railroad Co., ap- | 
. United States, No. 679, October term, 1914, Supreme Court | 
ited States, 
to our conversation over the telephone to-day, and for | 
. information, I take the liberty of handing you herewith 
{ telegrams received by me from Senator ~- [teens and from Judge 
W h will sufliciently explain themselves 
truly, yours, 
A. A, HoEHLING, Jr. 
| over telephone by Mr. Hoehling to Mr. Hughes, Febru- 
EE. 1915: 
[Telegram.] 
ee New York, N. Y., February 10, 1915, 
' HLING, Jr., Esq., Washington, D. C.: 
' reeeived. No objection to advancing case, but sincerely hope 
es be assigned for argument prior to May 1. Greatly prefer 
nh October term, 
JOHN C, SPOONER, 
Read over telephone by Mr. Hoehling to Mr. Hughes: 
[Telegram.] 
A. A SAN Francisco, Cau., February 10, 1915, 


; HOFHLING, Jr., Esq., Washington, D. C.: 


tral Py telegram 9th and 10th. Owing to the fact that testimony Cen- 
Pacific merger case will begin here March 1, it will be impossible 
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later date in April. Arrange with pli 
hearing to first day of October term. 
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for us to get ready for argument Oregon & 4 ‘all fornia case by April 5 
or to prepare our briefs in due time ! it date « , 





i whether ylicitor Gens 
consents to arrangement. I will send on 29 additional sets of 1 d 
required by clerk Supreme Court. Unless there is objection tl 
will ship them as freight, q 
WILLIAM F. H 

(No statement that it was read “over the telephone to 

‘Mr. Hughes” or to anyone else.) 

[| Telegram.] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., February 12, 19 
A. A. HOEHLING, Jr., Washington, D. C.: 

Your message 1ith. It will be impossible for us to ready for Ay 
or earlier than October next, and if court should set case earlier 
October next we should be driven to an application to ntinue 
to October. You can not represent this too earnestly to Solicitor Gen 


eral. Please see him at once and endeavor to secure his coopera 
in a representation to the court before it reassembles on the 23d ir 


that in view of importance and magnitude of case, parties will not 
orepared to present it earlier than October next. If Solici ; ral 
Ss unwilling to cooperate actively in this behalf, please secure his con- 





currence to a statement by you in your own representation, either oral 
or written, to the Chief Justice that Department of Justice will not 
object if case is set down for hearing for October. In other words, with 
or without the active cooperation of Solicitor General, you should 
present to Chief Justice as soon as possible in advance of rea mbling 
of court practical impossibility of our presenting case earlier than Oct 


ber next, promptly advising me, 


Wm. F. HERRIN. 


If the foregoing telegrams had been served upon the Solicitor 
General, that would not have made it lawful or professional to 
then secretly present them to the chief justice ‘in advance of 
the reassembling of the court,” for the reason that the Solicitor 
General represents the United States alone and in no way rep- 
resents the settlers on the land, who are not only parties to the 
suit but who actually started the suit. Mr. Herrin deliberately 
sought to reach the Chief Justice secretly, so far as these set 
tlers were concerned, well knowing that the settlers were the 
only parties to the suit who have ever been insistent that the 
case go forward with reasonable speed. Mr. Herrin thought 
that if he could reach the court in this way he would be able 
to accomplish his design, and that no settler out on the land 
would ever be any wiser 

I present these facts to Congress in order that the bar of 
the whole country may know what liberties Mr. Herrin and bh 
kind are willing to take with the courts of the United States, 
and without any notice to opposing counsel, so long as the 
courts will stand for it. It was not so very long ago th: 
judge of the highest court in the State of Washington resis 
under charges, and admitted that his opinion in a railroad ca 
Was written by the counsel for the railroad. Only two years 
ago a Federal judge at Seattle resigned while under investiga- 
tion by a committee of this House. I desire simply to warn 
our judiciary, as well as our people at large, that the invisible 
Government is at work just as actively now as ever before, and 
all officers and all citizens should know the facts. 

The William F. Herrin to whom I have referred in these re 


marks has been a power on the Pacific coast for many years 
He has controlled elections of judges, governors, and other St 
officers, and he has had a powerful influence in the appointn 

of Federal judges. He represents the money power of the 
United States on the Pacific coast. His right-hand man in O1 
gon is William D. Fenton, whom he has had employed for yea! 
as Oregon counsel for the Southern Pacific and as general ad 


viser on Oregon matters. Fenton has grown immensely ri 
in this work and is now said to be the wealthiest lara at t] 


Portland bar. Last August Fenton wrote a long editorial, whi 
was printed in the Portland Oregonian, not as a communic: 
tion but in the guise of an ordinary editorial, stating that | 


ought to be retired because I was not on the job. I w 
Fenton will think I am on the job now? 


The Oregonian represents Herrin and Fenton in Oreg { 
the other Portland papers are but very little better. Fento 
Pittock—the latter owner of the Oregonian I 
of the new Northwestern National Bank 

When the Southern Pacific a number of ‘Ss ago, tl ugh 
Mills, its land agent, bought the Sacramento U1 for use in 
controlling California politics, the company came to Portland 
and selected Alfred Holman to edit the Union. Holman was an 
editorial writer on the Oregonian at the time and had showed 
his fitness for the job in California Later the Southern P f 
bought the San Francisco Argonaut, one of the most influen } 


weeklies in the United States, and put Mr. Holman in c¢] 
of it 


During the past few years the special interests have st 
in Portland a weekly along the same lines as the Argonaut, and 
have put one Hugh Hume in charge of it. The paper con $ 


its real source of income, like the Argonaut, and seeks to enter 
the best homes. Hume came to Portland from San Francisco 
He was born in Scotland. He rails against Senator Harry 
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LANE. 
he 





He rails against He is serving the interests, and 
is being paid by them. 

When I first entered Congress I was approached by two men, 
whom was a former Member of the House, whose name 
I will gladly give if any gentleman present will so request, and 
the other was James Y. Iddings, of San Francisco; and they 
asked me to aid them in certain legal matters connected with a 
certain electric road which they said they were going to build 
in Oregon. The road was to run from Coos Bay to Grants Pass, 
so they said, and was to be called the “ Coos Bay & Eastern 
Klectric Co.” I declined to so serve, and in less than two weeks 
a newspaper campaign wags started against me that has, tem- 
porarily at least, destroyed my standing with many good citizens 
in my district and which resulted in my defeat for reelection 
last year. 

The Oregonian, the Evening Telegram—at that time owned 
by the Oregonian—the Argonaut, and the Spectator were the 
most active in that campaign against me. I give Mr. Herrin 
full credit for having temporarily retired me to private life. I 
believe in giving the devil his due, but I wish to warn him 
that the fight has now just started, and that I shall repeat on 
the stump all that I have said here, and more. 

No burglar ever showed more brazen effrontery in robbing 
a house than Mr. Herrin has displayed in his recent attempt to 
reach the Chief Justice of the United States without notice to 
certain parties to the record in the land-grant case. 

In one of his telegrams, heretofore read in full, Mr. Herrin 
makes this remarkable statement: 


me, 


one of 


If Solicitor General is unwilling to cooperate actively in this behalf, 
please secure his concurrence to a statement by you in your_own repre- 
sentation, either oral or written, to the Chief Justice that Department 
of Justice will not object if case is set down for hearing for October. 

What is the meaning of this language? It means that Mr. 
Herrin reflected upon the integrity of the Solicitor General of 
the United States by asking that he be invited to become a party 
to the secret presentation to the Chief Justice in advance of 
the reassembling of the court certain alleged reasons why 
the argument of the case should go over to October. Did Mr. 
Ilerrin expect the Solicitor General to acquiesce in any such 
unlawful and unprofessional arrangement which contemplated 
important representations to the Chief Justice without any 
notice to the settlers on the land and in violation of the rules 
of the court? That is just what Mr. Herrin contemplated, and 
his hardened conscience did not even suggest to him that it 
was wrong. For a lifetime Mr. Herrin as the political boss of 
the Pacific const has done that sort of thing, and as the repre- 
sentative of Wall Street, and he imagined he could do the same 
thing with impunity under the Dome of this Capitol. 

The flimsy plea of Mr. Herrin that he can not argue the case 
here in April because the “taking of testimony in the Central 
Pacific merger case begins March 1” is the height of absurdity. 
Mr. Herrin represents the consolidated railroads of the Harri- 
man lines in the West. He pleads as a reason for delay of this 
important case that his lines have been so numerously charged 
with violations of the law of the United States that he must be 
elsewhere. And if Mr. Herrin were more anxious to continue 
the taking of testimony in the Central Pacific merger case, he 
would there urge that he could not go ahead till fall, because 
he had to be in the Supreme Court in this case. In other words, 
Mr. Herrin and all other railroad bosses are in the habit of 
urging this hackneyed argument for continuances just as their 
own eonvenience dictates. 

All courts know that it is the duty of a railroad company to 
employ sufficient attorneys to try all their cases on time, and 
ihe courts shouid enforce that duty. Mr. Herrin has known 
since June 1, 1914, that this case was to come up for argument 
here in the spring of this year, and Mr. Herrin is ready. But 
if he can flimflam the court and the public by getting another 
year’s delay, he is not the man who will feel any qualms of 
conscience in doing so. 

Mr. Herrin makes a plaything and a mockery of the court by 
suggesting in one of the telegrams that he will send up the | 
29 additional sets of the record required by the clerk of the | 
Supreme Court “as freight.” If the Southern Pacific was send- 
ing a horse or a cow to Washington, the animal would come | 
by express; but when it comes to the record in a $50,000,000 | 
tnnd-graut case, Mr. Herrin has the unadulterated gall to pro- | 
pose that he will ship them “as freight.” Mr. Herrin’s only ob- 
ject, of course, is delay, and not a financial saving by sending 
records of this importance “as freight.” 

Mr. Herrin says in his telegrams that he can not prepare his 
briefs in time for argument in April. This case was argued and 
briefed one year ago in San Francisco upon the identical record 
{hat is to be presented here, and it would not require a week | 
for Mr. Herrin to reprint his briefs if he wanted to. He simply ' 
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wants delay. He is as ready now as he ever will be, and he 
knows it, and one year ago he had Mr. Fenton tell the people 
of Oregon through the Oregonian that his company was anxious 
to hurry the case, and that it was the Government that was 
responsible for the long delay. He was lying then, and he is 
lying now. 

Meantime men, women, and children in Oregon are suffering 
from poverty and lack of food who are unlawfully kept from 
these lands. Whose convenience should appeal to the court 
the stronger—these men, women, and children for whom (Con- 
gress has sought to legislate, or Mr. Herrin, who desires to take 
a little testimony, as he claims, in the Central Pacific merger 
case, beginning March 1? 

The case has now dragged for eight years. Its snaillike 
progress has become a scandal in the eyes of many conservative 
people. Unlawful influences have been brought to bear to 
cause this long delay. 

The Government is now ready. The settlers are demanding 
an early hearing. Why should the rot and piffle of Mr. Herrin, 
which he dares not present to the court in the open, after due 
service upon all counsel of record, be regarded for a moment 
as an excuse to put over till October the argument of this case? 
In October they would have other excuses for further delays 
if they thought the court would listen to them for a moment. 

In giving these facts to Congress and to the people who elecied 
me to this House I am but performing my simple duty. It has 
been a pleasure to do so. [Applause.] 


The Late Representative Martin, of New Jersey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMPSON BAKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 





In tHe House or Representatives, 


Sunday, February 14, 1915, 
On House resolution 735, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Lewis J. 
MARTIN, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jerse) 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions 
Senate, 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, in writing of old age and friend 
ship, Cicero said there are four reasons why old age should 
seem wretched, and that one of the reasons why it is so regarded 
is that it is not far distant from death. 

Judge MARTIN did not come within the purview of those 
alluded to in this, and I advert to what the great Roman s:id 
only because Judge MArTIN did not suffer on account of age, 
although he lived many years, but he had no occasion to con- 
sider that distress among the multitude of anxieties that occupy 
the minds of men. 

Plato discusses the subject of dissolution so philosophically 
as to remove the anguish which disturbs most men, but 
wrote as one contemplating its near presence. 

So did Socrates talk of it with a complacency that would at 
least mollify the distraction that universally attends the im- 
pending fact. 

Judge MarTIN had the advantage of meeting death wi.hout 
premonition, and consequently without the pangs that are said 
to attend the contemplation of so tremendous an event. 

The Holy Scriptures teach us to pray that we may not suifer 
sudden death, meaning, doubtless, that we might be exempt f! 
the precipitation of so great a change without opportunity 
reflect and to attune ourselves to it. 

I once heard a very learned divine discourse on the subject, 
and, as I remember his ruminations upon the supreme event 
which comes to us all, he expressed the conviction that upon 
dissolution the soul is thrilled with ecstacy on account of its 
escape from the coil of the body, and that it is free from 
regret, save sympathy for those who are still afflicted with the 
weight’ and restraint of corporal life and detention. 

The precipitancy that attended the death of 
assures to us a feeling that he had the indescribable advantis 
of exemption from the unhappiness of thinking of the great 
change as being near with all that it involves. 

He had the joy of swift release from the operations of mort 
life. Can we not then regard his taking off, in the manner 15 
which he left us, as a special dispensation in his favor? 


to the 


He 


our friend 




















































p Purehase Bill—How the Tariff Destroyed Our 
Merchant Shipping. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY GEORG 


NEW YORK, 


7 


a4 sy za er 


OF 


Ix roe House or REpREsENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 16, 1915. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as appropriate to my vote in 
¢ rt of the ship purchase bill, I offer an extract from chap- 
ter 18 of my father’s book, Protection or Free Trade, revealing 

hrinkage of shipbuilding in the United States. 


ty years ago (1855) shipbuilding had reached such a pitch of ex- 
‘ in this country that we built not only for ourselves, but for 


ot nations. American ships were the fastest sailers, the largest car- 
and everywhere got the quickest dispatch and the highest 


g The registered tonnage of the United States almost equaled 


4 that of Great Britain, and a few years promised to give us the unques- 
tio! supremacy of the ocean. : 

rhe abolition of the more important British protective duties in 1846 

was { ywed in 1854 by the repeal ef the navigation laws, and from 


th not only were British subjects free to buy or build ships 





v ver they pleased, but the coasting trade of the British Isles was 
{ wn open to foreigners. Dire were the predictions of British pro- 

sts as to the utter ruin that was thus prepared for British com- 
I The Yankees were to sweep the ocean and “half-starved 
Ss and Norwegians ” were to drive the “ruddy, beef-eating Eng- 


from his own seas and channels. 
one great commercial nation thus abandoned protection, the 
loubled it. The breaking out of our Civil War was the golden 
ity of protection, and the unselfish ardor of a people ready to 
7 1 iy sacrifice to prevent the dismemberment of their country was 
idvantage of to pile protective taxes upon them. ‘The ravages 
derate cruisers and the consequent high rate of insurance 
ican ships would under any circumstances have diminished our 
d commerce} yet this effect was only temporary, and but for 


ective policy we should at the end of the war have quickly 


our place in the carrying trade of the world and moved for- 

\ to the lead with more vigor than ever. 
LB rushed by a policy which prevents Americans from building and 
them to buy ships our commerce ever since the war has 


hrunk until American ships, which, when we were a nation 

0,000, plowed every sea of the globe, are now, when we num 

rly 60,000,000, seldom seen on blue water. In Liverpool docks, 

it seemed as if every other vessel was American, you must 

e forests of masts to find one. In San Francisco Bay you can 

iinglish ship, and English ship, and English ship before you come 
\merican, while five-sixths of the foreign commerce of New York 
is d on in foreign bottoms. Once no American dreamed of cross 
\tlantiec save on an American ship; to-day no one thinks of 

It is the French and the Germans who compete with the 

b in carrying Americans to Europe and bringing them back. Once 
S were the finest on the ocean. To-day there is not a first-class 

trier under the American flag, and but for the fact that foreign 

\ are absolutely prohibited from carrying between American ports, 
s ling, in which we once led the world, would now be with us a 
As it is, we have utterly lost our place. When I was a boy 

lently believed that American ships could outsail anything that 





el that ventured out of an American port. 


_' do not complain of the inefficiency of our Navy. The maintenance 
of : ivy in time of peace is unworthy of the dignity of the great 
K and of the place she should aspire to among the nations, and 


d in the event of war with a commercial nation we knew that 
e 1 of the globe would swarm with swift American privateers. 
I Great Britain could take from those greyhounds of the sea 
\ \merican travel and trade support enough fleet ships to snap up 


lind the hundreds of millions that during the last 20 years we 

! pent upon our Navy kas been worse than wasted. But I do 

( n of the decadence in our ability to build ships. Our misfor 

{ is that we lack the swift merchant fleet, the great foundries and 

ls, the skilled engineers and seamen and mechanics, in which, 

in navies, trve power upon the seas consists. A people in 

veins runs the blood of vikings have been driven off the ocean 
uselves 

the selfish interests that profit, or imagine they profit, by 

t y which has swept the American flag from the ocean as no 

i nemy could have done, ascribe this effect to every cause but 

I zit one. They say, for instance, that we can not compete with 

c Nations in ocean commerce, because they have an advantage in 

es and cheaper capital, in willful disregard of the fact that 

V difference in wages and interest between the two sides of the 

At was far greater than now we not only carried for ourselves 

ther Nations, and were rapidly rising to the position of the 

of ocean carriers. The truth is, that if wages are higher with 

is really to our advantage, while not only can capital now b 

heaply in New York as in London, but American capital is ac- 

sod to run vessels under foreign flags, because of the 


make it unprofitable to build or run American 


vessels, 

















‘queville, 50 years ago, was struck with the fact that nine- 
the commerce between the United States and Europe and 
hs of the commerce of the ‘ew World with Europe was car 
lerican ships; that these ships filled the decks of Havre and 

: » but a few En; 1 and French vessels were to be seen 
re This, he saw, could only be explained by the fact that 
tl United States can cress the seas at a cheaper rate than 

_ vessels in the world. But," he continues, “it is difficult to 

t on the American can trade at a lower rate than other 
id ene is at first sight led to attribute this circumstance to 
res Which are within their reach; but 





re American ve 
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as our own; they are not better built, and they generally last for a 
shorter time, while the pay of the American sailor is more considerable 
than the pay on board European ships. I am of opinion that the tru 
cause of their superiority must not be sought for in physical advantage 
but that it is wholly attributable to their moral and intellectual 
ties. 


“ 


quali 


“%* * © The European sailor navigates with prudé : he only sets 
sail when the weather is favorable; if an unforeseen accident 
him, he puts into port; at night he furls : 


portion of his canvas; 


Ce 





befalls 


and 








when the whitening billows intimate the vicinity of land, he checks his 
way and takes an observation of the sea. ut the i 
these precautions, and braves these dangers. He h 





midst of tempestuous gales; by night and by day ; 
to the wind; he repairs as he goes along such damages as } sel 
may have sustained from the storm; and when at last he closes the term 








of his voyage he darts onward to the shore as if he ( ia 
port. The Americans are often shipwrecked, but ni g8eS , 
sea so rapidly, and, as they perform the same distance in a 
time, they can perform it at a cheaper rate. 

“I can not better explain my meaning than by saying that t Ar 


can affects a sort of heroism in his manner of trading, in w 
lows not only a calculation of his gain, but an impulse of his nat 









What the observant Frenchman describes in somewhat extravagant 
language was a real advantage—an advantage that attached n 
to the sailing of ships, but to their designing, their buildi l« 











thing connected with them. And what ive this adv: W 
| anything in American nature that differed from other n 
but the fact that higher wages and the resulting higher stan 1 
comfort and better opportunities developed a great nower of 
means to ends. In short, the secret of our suc pon the « 
of all our other successes) lay in the very things that according to 1 
exponents of protectionism now shut us out from the ocean (By \ 











ssels cost almost as much 























































of consolation for the manner in which protectionism has driven Am 
can ships from the ocean, Prof. Thompson [Political Economy, p. 
216] says: “If there were no other reason for the policy that ks to 
reduce foreign commer« to a minimum, a sufficient « would . 
found in its effect upon the human material it employs. Bent 
tbought the worst possible use that could be made of a man was to 
hang him; vorse still is to make a common sail of his ao 

} and the manly character of the sailor has been s ired son i 
prose, and the real excellences of individuals of the profession ha been 
made so prominent that we forget what the mass th ni 
are and what representatives of our civilization and Chi WW 
send out to all lands in the tenants of the forecastle.”” There is son 
truth in this, but what there is is due to protectionism in its bi 1 

| sense. There is no reason in the nature of his v ion why the Li 

} should not be as well fed, well paid. and well treated n ligent and 

| self-respecting as any mechani Phat } is not d t 

| the paternal interference of maritime law t { 

|} ployer and employed. The law does not spe Ihy 

| for services on shore, and for at breach of « 

i} the employer has only a civil remed Li 11 

| ployed of his liberty, coerce him iol r d 

| quit work call on the law to bring him bac! ! t t 

| tions of employer and employed a1 e f 

| interest. For services requiring vigilan d nd g 

loss or danger would result f has r sg 

|} work, the employer must look to the ! ! 1 me! 

i and must so pa ind treat them that there vy » dang 

| wishing to leave i n ‘ t 

| lative principle of to s { ) : 

board, attempted to b lon the 1 nal : 

| ism Here the law s ) mpel t spec ma 

} tracts lL not only or hi { ’ 

} to restrain ti employed of } | ] ty “ul by vio 

| duress to compel his performance services ha d f 

| if the employed leave ihe » ti law may | i ked to arrest. i 
prison, and foree him back rhe result has ee? the | 

| largely to destroy the ir ti to pl r treatment of thei \ 

| the part of owners and masters of shi 1 or er t 

the character of seamen Crews have n largely obtain 

| tem of virtual impressment or kidnapping lled in ‘longshore \ 

|} lar “ shanghaing,” by which men are ] W i 

| even by force, for the ake of their advar . 

| “blood money,” which the power of kee] g n board 

| pelling them to work enables t shipovy l to |} ‘I ! 
that must be intrusted to t master « l i on W s and 
judgment depends the safety of all on i, I irilv d . 
but while the abuse of th ower has under a sys 1 which 
brutal captain to get crews with I I as! 
a humane one been little checked s i 

| been stimulated by the degradation which su ls m it 

| duces in the character of 1 ‘ Va s t ] i 
to remedy this state of things, nothing < lL ava I ! 
not go to the root of the difficulty and | e i 
eontract he may have signed or w t advances 
him, as free to quit a \ mechanic o1 ) 
his employment. Pheoretic t ] may t I 

| party to a contract as well as those of thi | 
poor and uni ential are alway t a disadvar 
law. This is a vice which imher in | forms i 
that of absolute monarchy to th rf i l 

| Again, it is saia that it is the substitu ) 1 
iron for wood that has led to the deca \ | 3 
no more a reason for the decay of American t 

| stitution of the double top-sail yard for tl i oe 

| steamers were fit 1 r it ¥ d hip t 
| first crossed from k to Lis i 
| same energy i i 5 l 
| our mechani ld 

j tinue to ps, no mat t \ i 
| free trade we should l | 1 
|} wood to iron, \ she hav 1 I 1 
| though not : pound of i . : a a on who 
continent. In tl gle days i J iM 
Kay, of Boston 1 Willi H. Webt f ) ! 

| for their white-winged 
as far from those cities 

| the Thames. Had our shi ‘ ! 
to get their materials wherevy ! 

| they could as easi ha 1 : 
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as they did build them with-knees from Florida and planks from Maine 
aad North Carolina and spars from Oregon. Ireland produces neither 
iron nor coal, but Belfast has become noted for iron shipbuilding, and 
iron can be carried across the Atlantic almost as cheaply as across the 
Irish Sea. 

But so far from its being necessary to bring iron from Great Brit- 
ain, our deposits of coal and iron are larger, better, and more easily 
worked than those of Great Britain, and before the Revolution we were 
actually exporting iron to that country. Had we never embraced the 
policy of protection, we should to-day have been the first of iron pro- 
ducers. The advantage that Great Britain has over us is simply that 
she has abandoned the repressive system of protection, while we have 
increased it. This difference in policy, while it has enabled the British 
producer to avail himself of the advantages of all the world, has handi- 
capped the American producer and restricted him to the market of his 
own country. The ores of Spain and Africa which, for some purposes, 
it is necessary to mix with our own ores, have been burdened with a 
heavy duty; a heavy duty has enabled a great steel combination to keep 
steel at a monopoly price; a heavy duty on copper has enabled another 
combination to get a_ high price for American copper at 
exporting it to Great Britain for a low price; and to encourage a single 
bunting factory the very ensign of an American ship has been sub- 
jected to a duty of 150 per cent. From keelson to truck, from the 
wire in her stays to the brass in her taffrail log, everything that goes 
to the building, the fitting, or the storing of a ship is burdened with 
heavy taxes. 


for it on her return home. Thus has protection strangled an industry 
in which with free trade we might still have led the world. And the 
injury we have done ourselves has been, in some degree at least, an | 
injury to mankind. Who can doubt that ocean steamships would to- 
day have been swifter and better had American builders been free to 


compete with British builders? 

Though our navigation laws, which forbid the carrying of a pound 
of freight or a single passenger from American port to American port 
on any other than an American-built vessel, obscure the effects of pro- 


tection in our coasting trade, they are just as truly felt as in our 
ocean trade. The increased cost of building and running vessels has, 


especially as to steamers, operated to stunt the growth of our coasting 
trade, and to check by higher freights the development of other 
industries. And how restriction strengthens monopoly is seen in the 
manner in which the effect of protection upon our coastwise trade has 
been to make easier the extortions of railway syndicates. For instance, 
the Pacific Railway pool has for years paid the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. $85,000 a month to keep up its rates of fare and freight between 
New York and San Francisco. It would have been impossible for the 


} 
| 
| 
| 


home, while | 


IXven should she be repaired abroad she must pay taxes | 





railway ring thus to prevent competition had the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific been open to foreign vessels. 


Conservation of Natural Resourees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WON. JOSEPH HOWELL, 


OF UTAH, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, February 23, 1915. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in a recent interview at Ogden, 
Utah, with Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
he is reported in the Salt Lake papers to have said: 

“It seems to me that you people out here in Utah are over- 
looking some things which are decidedly favorable to the future 
upbuilding of the West and especially this State right here. 
There are now pending before Congress two bills which mean so 
much to this State, yet you people are not fighting for them; 
I never hear a word from you in favor of them. The first is 
the water-power bill, providing for the development of water- 
power rights on the public lands. 

“ Nothing is so important to Utah as the development of 
water power, and you know what an immense amount of water 
power is going to waste here. The bill means the investment 
of millions of dollars of outside capital. I know of one interest 
that is ready to invest $40,000,000 in western water-power de- 
velopment if this bill is passed. 

FAVORS 

“Under the present laws, leases of water-power rights on 
public lands are revocable by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Under the bill I have introduced it is possible to develop these 
sites, the rights to which may be transferred to city or State 
after 50 years. There is no reason why all this water should 


DEVELOPMENT, 


go to waste. With the power that can be developed the water 
can be raised from the rivers for irrigation. You know what | 


greater irrigation means for Utah. 
“The attitude of the present water-power interests in this 


section seems to be that further development of the wonderful | 


resources here will only have the effect of reducing the profit 
on the present comparatively small investments. The 
should be developed and is entitled to this legislation. 
“The other bill is the leasing measure. Nobody knows but 
that there may be oil deposits in Utah. California did not have 
any more idea concerning oil 10 years ago than you people have 
at the present time. Yet look what California is producing 
annually in the way of oil. You have large deposits of phos- 


West | 








—— 


phate in southern Utah that are at the present time impossible 
of development. Under the leasing bill it would be possible for 
the deposits to be taken up in large tracts and the product sue- 
cessfully marketed. 

“But I hear nothing from the Utah people concerning either 
of these bills. You people have no real excuse to offer if you 
do not profit by these opportunities and induce outside capita) 
to come in and help develop your State, for you elect your Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. Who are they representing if not the 
best interests of Utah?” 

In connection with this statement I desire to direct attention 
to an address by Hon. William Spry, governor of Utah, delivered 
at the governors’ conference held at Madison, Wis., November 
11, 1914, setting forth very clearly the western viewpoint on the 
question of so-called conservation : 

ADDRESS BY GOV. SPRY. 

“Mr. Chairman, the consideration shown the West by this dis- 
tinguished organization, in providing for a presentation and dis- 
cussion of the western view of the natural resource question, is 
deeply appreciated. Involving, as conservation does, questions 
of public policy, questions of equity, and questions of con- 
sistency in governmental control and disposition of the public 
domain, it is a privilege to be afforded opportunity to discuss 
the subject with you, who, by reason of your familiarity with 
the practical operation of the national policies, past and present, 
are exceptionally qualified to consider, weigh, and determine 
the merits of the claims that we of the West are making re- 
garding the latest policy of the Government as it relates to the 
handling of the remnant of the public demain of our Nation. 

“You are acquainted with the problems of financial manage- 
ment in the particular States over which you preside; you 
know concerning the social, industrial, educational, econonic, 
and development problems that confront the States, and there- 
fore are in a position, I take it, to grasp the significance and 
full meaning of the representations which we shall make to you. 
You have doubtless met some of the trying problems with which 
we are now grappling. Perhaps you have found them less diffi 
cult of solution, because of your greater development and the 
larger financial resources at your command with which to meet 
them; but you have met those things, and, having met them, 
you will the more readily understand our position. 

“The voice of protest which has been raised in the West 
against the Federal attitude in the matter of forest, miners! 
hydrocarbon, and power withdrawals, and the withholding of 
powers and functions in the control and management of tle 
public domain that heretofore have been largely delegated to 
the respective States, has been severely criticized by the un- 
thinking, who have been led into a blind but none the less e1 
thusiastic support of a policy that appears to have been con- 
ceived in selfishness, and this earnest protest has been errene- 
ously characterized as an effort to renew the old State rights 
cuestion. Permit me at the outset to make it clear thit t 
have no disposition to renew or even engage in a discussion of 
that subject. Our complaint is against apparent discrimina- 
tion. The West protests against a most hurtful policy with 
respect to its public lands and appeals to the fair-minded in the 
older States to afford relief from the operation of a policy that 
is causing retardation in development, and which be 
foisted upon it in the name of conservation. 

“T believe the governors of the public-land States, to a man, 
recognize and respect not only the right but the duty of 
Congress of the United States to control and dispose ol 
public domain and the public resources held in trust for the 
soveral States in such manner as in its judgment will best })ro- 
mote the common welfare. I believe also these governors re 
nize that that management and control shall be exercis. 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution and in stric 
cord with the provisions of the trust grants under which tle 
National Government came into possession of much of its pul'\ 
domain; and, too, with at least a reasonable regard for con- 
formity to policies and practices that, in the very nature 
things, must be continued without marked deviation if Wé 
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would maintain as sacred and binding the very fundame ul 
principle of our Union—equality in the sisterhood of Stites. 
Further than that, I believe the governors of the public-| d 


States stand shoulder to shoulder in their demand that tho 
sacred compacts between States and Nation, as set forth in tle 
respective enabling acts, affirmed by the several State constit! 
tions and sealed by the voice of the people in the various © il 
subdivisions, be kept in spirit and in letter, and not be subject 
to interpretation by bureau underlings whose rulings, If WU!" 
formly wrong, bear the striking characteristic of being 
formly against the States and in favor of the National 
ernment. The agitation for legislation to sustnin these bu! 
attachés in their arrogated powers is a move of portent 
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neern to the public-land States, and we are fearful that the 
ipaign for the manufacture of conservation sentiment will 
result in measures that will work irreparable injury to our 
ion of the country. 
‘With that statement as a preface, and with a firm belief that 
are as deeply interested in the promotion of the common 
fare as were those illustrious men who evolved and estab- 
shed and maintained for half a century our liberal public-land 
policic I shall, without any attempt at a discussion of the 
legal phases of this important subject, endeavor to present to 
few facts regarding the acquirement, control, and dispo- 
n of our public domain; a few facts regarding the present 
mal attitude toward the remaining public lands and re- 
gources, and as many facts as possible, in the short time at my 
disposal, regarding the effect of this new attitude on the States 
containing the remnant of our public lands and resources. 
“The general union of the States under the Articles of Con- 
ration was difficult of consummation by reason of the con- 
« claims to the vacant western territory. Demanding that 
all this territory should be surrendered and thrown into a com- 
mon fund, certain States whose colonial charters gave them 
no rights in the vacant lands hesitated to join the Union, and 
Maryland went so far as to make the surrender of these lands 
by the landed States an indispensable condition of her accession 
to the Union. New York, in February, 1780, made the 
concession in this regard by ceding her claims, and in the same 
year Congress made an earnest appeal to the States to follow 
the example, promising that the territory so relinquished should 
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be disposed of for the common benefit and formed into repub- 
lican States. Virginia complied with the request and Mary- 
land ratified the Articles of Confederation in March, 1781. 


however, did not relinquish title to her western lands 
“0 years later. 


Under the provisions of the Federal Constitution Congress 


was made sole authority in all matters relating to the lands of 
the Nation. These land possessions were greatly expanded in 
1805 by the cession of Louisiana by the French. A little later 


possession was taken of western F lorida, and in 1819 the entire 


Territory of Florida was yielded by Spain. Twenty-five years 
later Texas entered the Union at its own petition. Then fol- 
lowed the acquisition of California and New Mexico by the 
trea if 1848, after the War with Mexico. This acquisition of 
original Mexican territory was further enlarged by the Gadsden 
purchase of 18538, and in 1867 the lands of Alaska were ceded 
to the United States by Russia. 


‘l’rom a time antedating the adoption of the Articles of Con- 


federation to the present day no matter of public concern has 
been more constantly before the American people than the ques- 
tion of disposing of the vast public domain of the United States. 
Various conditions had been attached to the cessions made by 
the several States, but all agreed in this one, namely, that the 
territory thus ceded should be a common fund for the joint 
benefit of the then and future members of the Union. 

“Around the national policy in the disposition of the public 
domain acquired not only by cessions from the various States, 
but by suecession to Great Britain and by purchase, discovery, 
and conquest, has waged a controversy that on the one side has 
found its supporters among those who maintained that the lands 
Were an asset of the Nation, to be disposed of for the purpose 
of producing revenue only, and on the other by those who were | 
of the opinion that they should be held by the Government in 


trust only 
ple for 


until a time when they could be released to the peo- 


their use, which use contemplated occupation, cultiva- 
lion, and improvement. Prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
Hon settlement on the publie lands was not encouraged, it being 
thought that the sale of large parcels at auction would eurich 
the ‘Treasury to an extent sufficient to liquidate the public debt. 
About a million and a quarter acres were disposed of in this 
liner prior to 1789. There was, however, at that time excuse 
fo. ch a policy. The debts of the Revolution were a heavy | 
b rcen upon the Government, and people had ceded their lands 
trust for the purpose of paying that debt. By statesmen who 
lade a deep study of the cessions it has been asserted that m: iy 
of the lands were (urned over as a guaranty that the debts | 
Would be paid. These debts were cleared during the adminis- 
trat ee of President Jackson. The theory, however, that the 
buble lands should be regarded as a source of revenue early 
With strenuous opposition. Before the British House of 
uinons Sir Edmund Burke had contended that any policy 
Witch would induce a mere extensive settlement of the soil 
| most greatly benefit the Government, and this doctrine 


strongly urged by the minority in this country. 

n 1790 Alexander Hamilton submitted a plan for the dis- 
posal of the public lands which embodied the fundamental prin- 
‘Lies of both colonial and present systems. 
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system of surveys was adopted in substance, and five years later 
Government sales at $2 per acre were authorized. Again, in 
1800, this system was modified, and the credit feature intro- 


duced at that time led to overspeculation in lands, 
sult that in excess of one-quarter of 


with the re- 
the purchases made prior 


to 1820 were forfeited to the Government. and much distress 
was experienced by the settlers in the newly opened country 
in their efforts to comply with the purchase requirements. This 
law was repealed in 1820 and the price of lands again reduced 
to $1.25 per acre, with the further provision that all lands that 
failed of sale when offered at public auction could afterwards 


be purchased in unlimited quantity at that price 

‘More and more the utilization of the public domain in taking 
care of an ever-increasing immigration became a necessity, and 
stronger grew the sentiment that the land should be made easil 


7 
available to the bona fide home seeker. The long fight which 
was waged resulted in the preemption system, recognizing the 
settler above the speculator, a system which really found its 
origin in 1801 when Congress protected the settlers on lands 
which had been excluded from the original purchase made by 
Symmes, and continued to grow under the active support of 
President Jackson, Senator Benton, and others, until it devel 
oped into the preemption law of 1841, an act under which actual 
settlers enjoyed the right in preference to anyone else to pur- 
chase at a fixed price the lands on which they had settled to an 
extent of 160 acres. With minor modifications, the law con- 
tinued in foree until 1891, when it was repealed, after approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 acres had been disposed of under its provi- 


sions. 


“One of the great champions of the policy through which the 


public lands were made easily available for the home seeker 
was Senator Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri, who towered 
as a national figure in promoting the interests of the West. 
Almost annually from 1824 till he saw his ideas in operation 
Benton presented bills for the sale of lands at fixed, graduated 
prices. Of him and his views on this subject, ex-Presideut 


Roosevelt in his life of Benton has this to say: 









* During Adams's term Benton began his fight for disposing of the 
public domain to actual settlers at a small cost. It was a move of 
enormous importance to the whole West, and Benton's long and sturdy 
contest for it and for the right of preemption entitle him to the great- 
est credit. He never gave up his struggle, although repulsed again 
and again, and at the best only partially successful, for | had to en- 
counter much opposition, especially from the short-sighted shness 
of many of the northeasterners who wished to consider the public lands 
purely as a source of revenue. He bitterly opposed the then existing system 
of selling lands to the highest bidder—a most irtful practice—and 
objected to the establishment of an arbitrary minimum price, which 
practically kept all lands below a certain value out of the market. 
Altogether he assisted in establishing the preemption system and had 
the system of renting public mines, etec., abolished, and he siruggled 
for the principle of giving the land outright to settlers in certain cases. 
As a whole his theory of a liberal system of land distribution was 
undoubtedly the correct one, and he deserves the greatest redit for 
having pushed it as he did. 

“Continued advocacy of liberal policies in disposing of the 
public lands brought the question to the proportions of a na- 
tional issue and resulted in the homestead bill of 1852, granting 
free hemes to the landless settlers. Ten years later was 
written into law and approved by President Lincoln, after a 
previous veto by President Buchanan. This bill marked a radi- 


cal change in the system that had prevailed for SO years, during 
which time the public lands had been largely treated as a 
direct national asset for the purpose of acquiring revenue. 
Under the provisions of this bill they were to be granted to 
actual settlers who would occupy, improve, and cultivate them 
for a term of years and then receive a patent free of charge 
upon the payment of fees sufficient only to cover the costs of 
survey and transfer of title. Three years after the adoption 
of this policy President Jackson in his annual messnge said: 
‘The homestead was established only after long and earnest resist- 
ance. Experience proves its wisdom. The lands in the hands of e 
industrious settlers whose labor creates wealth and contributes to the 
public resources are worth more to the United States than if the bad 
been reserved as a solitude for future generations, 
“It was through the liberal land system of the National Goy- 
ernment that the waste places of the vast public domain were 
| gradually reclaimed and made to provide homes and prosperity 
to the great tide of immigrants that flowed to this country. It 
was by reason of the liberal land policies that great manufac- 
turing and industrial enterprises sprang up; that populous 
commercial centers were established; that States grew in the 
power and prestige that go with wealth and population; and the 
while the subduing and conquering infiuences of the home 
builder were reaching farther and farther westward The 
growth of the remote western Territories was so vigorous as to 
win for them, one by one, the coveted powers of statehood and 
admission into the Union on terms of equality with the older 


States. Shouldering in confidence the increased responsibilities 


that came with statehood, these young members of the Union 
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set about the business of State building, serene in the belief that 
the Innd and resource capital within their respective borders 
constituted an asset on which absolute reliance could be placed. 

“Remote from the thickly populated centers these Western 
States waged a vigorous campaign of land and resource ex- 
vloitation in an effort to put their capital on an earning basis. 
The soils were cleared and broken, and when turned and seeded 
yielded enormous crops; the mountains when penetrated re- 
vealed great deposits of the various minerals and hydrocarbons; 
the forests, on close examination, showed remarkable stands 
of choice timber; the mountain streams and rivers, when di- 
verted to succor plant life, immediately became immensely 
valuable, and were found, after the advent of electricity, to 
be capable of producing almost limitless power for turning the 
wheels of the various branches of industry that were springing 
up. Altogether the so-called desert and waste places of the 
North American continent gave abundant evidence of being 
among nature’s most favored localities, and spots where she 
had, with lavish hand, provided the valur.wle resources which, 
when converted to useful purposes, » ‘Id up communities, 
States, and nations. 

“A halt was suddenly called to this giowth and development. 
Uncertainty took the place of confidence and a condition of 
paralysis overtook the West. The mildest language that one 
can employ in mentioning the causes that led up to this change 
of national policy and resulting stagnation to western resource 
development is that covetous eyes looked upon the heritage of 
the public-land States and there appeared in the land agitators 
with conservation on their lips—a high-sounding word that, 
while covering a multitude of meanings, none the less appealed 
to the American people as the word “thrift” would appeal to 
a Connecticut Yankee. Like cleverly worded advertising 
phrases, it “caught,” and so it transpired that six years ago 
there was held, on the invitation of President Roosevelt, at 
the suggestion of the Inland Waterways Commission, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the first conservation congress. 

“Called ostensibly for the purpose of considering the proper 
use of the mineral, land, and water resources of the Nation 
as matters of vital concern to all the people of the United 
States, it was assumed that discussions would be confined to 
waste-prevention measures, and that through the interchange 
of ideas there would be evolved a wise policy of foresight in 
the administration of the public domain—a policy which in its 
practical operation would have in view the needs of the future 
while adequately mecting the demands and necessities of the 
present. The conference, however, developed into a spectacu- 
lar, wordy exploitation of alleged facts regarding the exhaus- 
tion of the natural resources. The moderate expressions of 
fear that wanton waste would work a hardship on future gen- 
erations that were employed to attract men of prominence to 
the councils of the conference were relegated by a self-appointed 
coterie of resource guardians, who, supported by extravagant 
statements regarding the depletion of the land, timber, min- 
eral, coal, and power resources of the country, raised a hue 





and cry that brought the startled Nation abruptly to the 
very brink of a yawning chasm of resource famine. Statistics 


were presented, and at the time undisputed, to prove that in a 
very short time the vast mountain ranges would be stripped of 
ore, that the iron age would be a thing of the past, that people 
would actually suffer from cold for want of coal, that the me- 
diums of exchange would have to be abolished—in short, that 
the great American Republic, rich as it was popularly supposed 
to be, would soon face a veritable bankruptcy of public resource. 

“State executives departed from this first conservation con- 
gress with the understanding that the several States would have 
influence, if not voice, in shaping a new and wiser policy of 
public-land administration. Subsequent developments have 
proven, however, that the forces behind this movement had no 
such idea. The deliberations and conclusions of succeeding con- 
ferences have been more and more dominated by Government 
officials and bureaus. In the meantime the continued cry of 
resource famine has made its impression on Congress, as re- 
flected in the measures extending the powers of the President 
in land, mineral, timber, oil, and power withdrawals; and the 
Presidents, on ill-advised recommendations, based on hasty field 
examinations, have exercised their authority in extensive with- 
drawals that are most seriously retarding development in the 
very sections of the country that stand most in need of the 
vestment of the public domain in the hands of the home builder 
and those who are willing to develop it on the most liberal 
terms. 

“Tt is objection to this new policy of resource administration, 
the outgrowth of the conservation movement, that has been 
termed a renewal of the old “ State rights” questions—a char- 
acterization of our protest decidedly unfair and caleulated to 
prejudice our position in the minds of many who would look 
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with disfavor on the revival of that disagreeable controyersy 
As to our view on the subject: With the fact firmly established 
that States are admitted into the Union on terms of equality 
consider that the Nation has operated for many years under 4 
liberal policy in the disposal of its lands; that the liberal land 
system has been fundamentally responsible for the growth. de. 
velopment and wealth of the great centers of the East; that 
an empire within an empire—the great empire of the West—is 
retarded on the threshold of an era of development that from 
all indications will eclipse the wonderful growth of the East: 
that the sale of agricultural land was primarily responsible for 
the increase in population in the East; that the development of 
the mineral and coal resources added to the wealth of the East 
and that the use of all the bounteous gifts of nature made the 
East what it is to-day. 

“ Because of the extravagant representations heretofore men- 
tioned, the former liberal policy of the Government has been 
materially curtailed, vast areas have been withdrawn from 
entry, new and radical departures in the regulations governing 
the handling of mineral and oil lands have been adopted, and 
the cry is going up for Government ownership of all power sites. 
Under this policy the States wherein the public domain as yet 
lies practically in its virgin state are deprived of that benefit 
that accrued as a direct asset to the older States through the 
disposal of the public domain and utilization of the public re- 
sources thereon. It is obvious that the development which 
came to the older States through the vestment of the land in 
individuals will be deprived the younger and less-developed 
States, and that, while the greatest direct benefit of the former 
liberal policy accrued to the individual States wherein sales 
were made, the direct benefits, not only from the sale but from 
the development of the public lands in the Western States, 
under the proposed policy will go to all the States of the Union, 
being distributed as a common fund, which common fund in the 
past has rarely been appropriated by Congress for internal im- 
provements in the West. 

“Suppose the Government leases its mineral, coal, and oil 
lands and water-power sites and remains forever vested of title. 
Who can estimate the loss in revenue from taxation that wil! 
be suffered by the States wherein these valuable resources are 
located, which revenues have for years been accruing to the 
older States and will continue forever to accrue because their 
resources have been vested in private ownership and are sub- 
ject to taxation by the States—a thing which it appears will be 
utterly impossible under the leasing system so long as the Gov 
ernment holds title, since Government lands can not under the 
Constitution be subjected to taxation? 

“This phase of the leasing system alone condemns it as 4 
policy in absolute violation of the spirit of equality of rights in 
the public domain. A material factor in the growth and deve 
opment of a State is the distribution of the burden of taxation 
Take from the State its right to tax mining claims, the miners 
and oil output, the coal product, and the power sites withil 
its boundaries and you rob the Commonwealth of a revenue (lat 
has been a source of ever-increasing income to the older States, 
and increase, rather than diminish, the tax burden the free 
holder is already called upon to bear. This, indeed, is a most 
serious matter to the public-land States. Take, for instance, the 
State I represent. Utah, with an area of 54,380,000 acres, has 
but from ten to twelve millions of acres in vested ownership or 
process of transfer, and much of that consists of grazing lands 
that yield but slight income through taxation, and according to 
the records of the United States Land Office there stood of rec 
ord in Government ownership, as of November 1, this year, 
over 72 per cent of the entire area of Utah. If our sovrces 0! 
revenue for local self-government were adequate to the iacreas- 
ing demands, or if our revenue were in excess of our needs and 
we were squandering the income, I grant this national eurtail- 
ment of State development through land withdrawals would Ho! 
be so serious, but it is a fact that additional land owners!) 
with improvements, more extensive mining operations, greater 
power development, and all those activities that make for 4 
prosperous community are imperative necessities in Utah ‘0 
keep abreast the expense of maintaining schools, State goverl- 
ment, State institutions, and carrying on internal improvements. 
During the biennial period 1913-14 Utah will expend for 
purely educational purposes approximately 88 per cent of its 
entire State revenue from taxation, and when I tell you that 
in arriving at that percentage public utilities, net proceeds ©! 
mines, and all assessments made by the State board of equallz- 
tion are included with the taxes levied on real estate, person"! 
property, improvements, and all other taxable possessions, you 
will realize that we are devoting our income to worthy objects 
You will realize also that we are facing a very serious problet, 
and our need for a continuation of those policies which have 
been the most potent factors in the development of our siste! 











ies is a great one. It is not so much a question as to whether | 
National or State governments shall control the lands and re- | 
it is an absolute necessity that the lands and 
resourees be placed in the hands of industrious settlers who will 
develop them, thereby adding to the material welfare of the 
states in which they jie and the greatness of the Nation of which 
States are a part. 
‘It is but a short step from the mineral leasing system to the 
ng of agricultural lands. If it is proper that the sturdy | 
oneer prospector who stakes his all on a chance that he will | 
add to the mineral production of the country; the man who in- | 
vests his money, his talents, his energy, the sweat of his brow 
delving after the mineral deposits of the Nation, and who, | 
‘the expenditure of his means finds a “ pay streak,” installs | 
niichinery. opens up a vein of ore which, but for his persistence, 
would have remained hidden for centuries, perhaps, must turn 
to the Federal Government what he has found, and if he 
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| 
| 
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will continue to develop it he must do so as a lessee, why should 
not the same policy be proper in handling the agricultural lands? 
Why not let the homeseeker select a piece of raw land which he 


regurds as a possible producer of agricultural products, clear it 
of sagebrush, plow and seed it, and if in the arid section of the | 
United States, let him, at his own expense, acquire and deliver 
o that land the water which is necessary to produce the crop; 

d then, if the experiment be a success and he secures a har- | 





vest. let him become a lessee of the Federal Government and 
work his land, not as an independent freeholder but as a tenant 


of the National Government, which becomes his landlord? How | 
ng, can you tell me, will we be compelled to wait on the Na- 
tional Government to put the agricultural, mineral, oil, and coal | 
1 a condition for tenancy? Aside from this, landlordism 
has ever been autocratic, overbearing, while tenantry has devel- | 
oped people who lack in the two most necessary qualities of 
American citizenship—loyalty and patriotism. In Utah we have 


nil il 
as If 


been building our State by urging the people to own their | 

: homes, to own their places of business, and to own the business | 
in which they are engaged, and it is the only policy that will | 

ake for that kind of citizenship which will perpetuate the | 

\merican form of government. Tenantry is repugnant to the 

s of American citizenship. 

‘You will agree, I think, that there are two distinct views of | 


ouservation question, the one which, unfortunately, has | 
the official view—narrow, selfish, looking altogether to the 
re of generations yet unborn, totally ignoring obligations 
of trusteeship and brushing precedent aside so ruthlessly as to 
nder experience an invaluable thing; and calculated to enrich 
General Treasury at the expense of the younger and finan- ! 
weaker States. The other, the view of those who recog- 
ca tendency toward extravagance in the improvident drafts 
the natural resources and who, recognizing the evil, have 
sincere desire and determination to avoid waste but continue 
elopment, 
In the beginning, we are informed by Holy Writ, after cre- 
ng the heavens and the earth and all that in them is, God 
| man and gave him dominion over the fishes of the sea, 
wis of the air and the beasts of the field and bade him use 
things created. That dominion man has always held and 
ised, and in so doing has been compelled to draw upon the 
resources largely in accordance with the day and generation in 
he lived. Up through the various stages of civilization 
been compelled to gain his living by the use of the 
igs over which God gave him dominion, and so long as civil- 
i endures, so long, indeed, as intelligent beings exist man 
htinue to live through some method of utilizing the re- 
about him, and the success of his struggle for survival 
dvancement will be measured by his ability to understand 
ke those resources useful to his purposes with least ex- 
sanee and 
The one important consideration in connection with the han- 
d iz of our resources, overlooked by the conservationist, is 
ct that primitive man made but primitive drafts upon the 
rees which he found most easily available and convertible, 
ist so long as those drafts were primitive, man remained 
live; when modern man made modern requisition on 


re’s storehouse, civilization had attained much higher 
fection. 


hen men lived in mounds and eaves, the forests were slightly 
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loss. 
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rbed and civilization was not very far advanced: when 
rubbed sticks to make a fire, sulphur was not being ex- 
el; when they paddled in canoes and traveled overland 


( rseback, 


our steel deposits were aging in the everlasting 

\ nen went whaling for blubber to make candles, 
“ectricity was unknown and this powerful and subtle force was 
' lilystery of the elements; when men gathered a few sticks of 
“rittwood to cook their meals, the coal deposits were un- 


when 
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| for the canoe of your forefathers, the horse of the mail carrier, 
| machinery of manufacture, would you stop the wheels of 
| making? 


| change 100 families, who were willing to temporarily forego 


| sacred purpose of home building, uproot 


“In addition to these considerations questions have already arisen and 
may be expected hereafter to grow out of the public lands which involve 
the rights of the new States and the powers of the General Government, 
and unless a liberal policy be now adopted there is danger that these 
questions may speedily assume importance not now generally anti 
pated. The influence of a great sectional interest when brought into 
full action will be more dangerous to the harmony and unison of the 
States than any other cause of discontent, and it is the part of wisdom 
and sound policy to foresee its approaches and endeavor if possi to 

| counteract them. 

‘It seems to me to be our true policy that the public lands shall cease 
as soon as practicable to be a source of revenue, and that they rid 
to settiers in limited parcels at a price barely suflicient to reimburse 
the United States the expenses of the present system and costs ng 
in our Indian compacts The advantages of a rate surveys 1 
undoubted titles now secured to purchasers seem to rbid the slition 
of the present system, because none can be substituted h will 1 ‘ 
perfectly accomplish these important ends. It is des le, how 
that in time this machinery be withdrawn from th te nd € 
right of sale and the future disposition of it surrendered to the States, 
respectively, in which it Lies. 

“The adventurous and hardy pop tion of the West 3 col 
tributing their equal share of taxation under our impost s . 
in the progress of our Government, for the inds they occupy, | d 
into the Treasury a large portion of $40,000,000, and of the 
received therefrom but a small part has been expended ; es 
When, to the disadvantage of their situation in this respect, we add t 
consideration that it is their labor alone which gives us re e to 

he lands and that the proceeds arising from their le e dist ted 
generally among the S-ates which had not origina ny ; to 
them, and which have enjoved the undivided f } 
the sale of their own lands, it can not be expected t t ft y St 
will remain longer content with the present \ f 
the public debt. To avert tl onsequences Vv i l 
from this cause to put an end f ver all part 1 
lation on the subject and to afford to ¢ \ 
prise the opportunity of securing an indepe i . 3 ~ a t 3; to 
me, therefore, best to abandon the idea of ing t e out 
of the public lands 

“In the United States and Alas! there is a tot 1 of 
2.315,310,72S8 acres, including a water surf of 34,000,000 res 
The great buik of this area \ t r another rt 
of the public domain. It is not only interesting as a matter of 
history, but imperative as a matter « f for) 1), ‘ l 
pass intelligent judgment on the present | Ve 
to ascertain how this immense estate h | d l 
distributed. 

“ Eighteen States—Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia. IX 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts. New Ham re. New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Pennsy 
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molested; when scribes were a rarity, if not a novelty, and his- 
torians carved heiroglyphics in stone, wood pulp was not even 
in demand; and when men were content to merely exist, the 
demands that manufacture, trade, and commerce have wade 
upon our natural resources were not even dreamed of. 

“Look conservation squarely in the face and answer: Would 
you exchange the modern home, with its accessories and com- 
forts, made possible through the use of the natural resources, 
for the dugout of the man who made his home in the mound, 
or the habitation of the cliff dweller? Would you exchange 
your sulphur match for the wooden stick or flint of days gone 
by? Would you barter your electric lamp for the candle made 
from the blubber of whale? Would you give up your modern 
sea vessel or twentieth century steel train, your automobile, 


or the one-hoss shay of your ancestors? Would you give up 
your newspapers, your magazines, your libraries, your text 


books for the tablets of stone? Would you silence the busy 


Com 
merce to go back to the life of a century Would you 
exchange all or any of those accessories of modern civilization 
for every atom of natural resource that into their 


ago? 

entered 
“Would any one of you, having at heart, first, the true inter- 

ests of your country; second, the welfare of the State you 


represent; and, third, the well-being of your fellow men, ex- 


the 


Se 


the comforts of life and locate on the public domain for 
the and grea 
wood, drive the plow into the parched earth, conserve the sun- 
shine, the rain, the snow; make the land fruitful and pleasing 
to look upon where before it was a barren and dreary waste; 
drive the lean and hungry coyote one ridge farther back toward 
the fastness of the mountains; would you exchange 100 State 
builders for a forest reserve, with a small stand of timber, a 
vast area of sagebrush, and a forlorn hope that seeds from 
Germany will produce timber for the use of generations yet 
unborn? 


Sa ge 


“In his message to Congress December 4, 1832, President 
Andrew Jackson said: 

“It can not be doubted that the speedy settlement of these (public) 
lands constitutes the true and best interest of th 


Republic rhe 
wealth and strength of the country are its population and the best p 
of the population are the cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers 
are everywhere the basis of society and true friends of liberty. 
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and West Vir- 


Rhode I nd, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
i retained exclusive jurisdiction to all the lands within 
respective borders, and Texas, on admission to the Union, 
| likewise All told, those States reserved jurisdiction to 


) 


173,712,520 acres (including the District of Columbia), or 20.47 
the entire area of the United States. In the-18 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin are 701,383,480 acres, or 30.04 per cent of the total 
area of the United States. On June 30, 1913, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, these 
States contained but 7,914,929 of unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands. In the 11 remaining States—Arizona, 


acres 


California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming—commonly called the 
public-land States—there is a total area of 761,044,620 acres, 


or 32.88 per cent of the total area of the United States, of 
which 290,016,757 acres, or 38 per cent, was unappropriated and 
unreserved June 30, 19138. The Government reservations at 
that time within these States approximated 191,797,151 acres, 
so that about 63.3 per cent of the total area of these States is 
still The remaining 10.63 per cent of the 


Territory of Alaska, which embraces 





awaiting settlement. 


the 


total area is in 
378,165,760 acres, 

“In pursuance of the national policy regarding reservations 
out of the public domain of such parcels of the public land as 
may be necessary for the common defense or the general wel- 
fare, or, in other words, such as are required to be appropriated 
for national uses, immediate and expectant, Congress has estab- 
lished from time to time military and naval reservations, In- 
dian reservations, and lighthouse reserves, and in addition, in 
furtherance of the conservation idea, has established parks, 
national monuments, and forest reservations. While these are 
intended primarily for the benefit of the whole of the United 
States, it is interesting to note their location. 

“United States Indian reservations, according to the latest 
available figures, June 30, 1912, embraced 38,903,388 acres, of 
which 32,752,630, or $4.2 per cent, were in the 11 public-land 
States. 

“The total area of national-forest reserves June 30, 1913 (ex- 
clusive of. Alaska, 26,748,850, and inclusive of Porto Rico), was 
159,867,798 acres. Of this 152,945,148 acres, or 95.67 per cent, 
were in the 11 public-land States. 

“On June 30, 1913, there were 28 national monuments in the 
United States and Alaska, embracing 1,508,627 acres. All but 
13657 acres were in the public-land States, 

“The national parks have an area of 4,606,153 acres. The 
public-land States contain 97 per cent of this area, or all but 
18,061 acres, and the Secretary of the Interior, in 1910, urged 
that the four parks embracing this area be ceded to the States 
wherein they respectively lie. 

“These reservations total an area of 204,885,967 acres, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, and 93 per cent, or 191,797,151 acres, are in 
the public-land States of the West. 

* Now, gentlemen, one skyscraper in a desert does not make a 
city, nor do a number of office buildings. A city grows by reason 
of the fact that the country surrounding it is owned and farmed, 
because it is furnishing lumber, because it is producing ore, 
or because the river on which it is located accommodates com- 
merce or produces power. One city does not make a common- 
wealth. It takes many cities with many farming, stock-raising, 
and mining communities to make a State, and a State becomes 
great only as population increases and enterprises are developed. 
One State does not make a nation, and the seat of government 
and the great commercial centers are what they. are only by 
reason of what is back of them. And that something back 
of them is the constructive and development force that supplies 


the arteries of the nation and makes it great. It is the pride 
of every American that this great Nation occupies its present 
high position among the countries of the world, and it should 
be the individual responsibility of every citizen to see to it 
t] in the future the United States shall hold none but first 
place among the nations. That position can be maintained 
only through unceasing activity in development. It matters not 
in what section of the country our enterprises are curtailed 
threugh the operations of laws or policies of the National Gov- 


ernment, the moment stagnation overtakes development and 
any place in this broad land, the curtailment is dis- 
astrous to the immediate locality and will surely be reflected 
in national shrinkage. 

“The natural resources within the given boundaries of a State, 
whether vested in private, State, or Federal ownership, consti- 
tute the capital upon which that particular State must conduct 
its business, and that capital should not be impaired by stagna- 


enterprise 






tion. 
States is being properly conducted only when the publie lands 
go to the bona fide homeseeker; when the minerals are being 
converted into wealth; when the waters are being used for nayi- 
gation, irrigation, and power; and when the timber is being cy; 
to build homes, schoolhouses, and public buildings. 
Capital of the Nation and the State and the individual is being 
most seriously impaired when the employment of these grea; 
natural resources whose use creates life and prosperity is go 
restricted as to prevent their free and unlimited development. 


sults, then we are poor, indeed, since poverty is the lack of 
property and adequate means of support. 
for opportunity to make useful and profitable the great resources 
at our doors. 
before stated, the question of who shall control and dispose of 
them is a matter of minor importance compared with the need 





The business of the Government and the business of the 


5 


And the 


“Tf we can not utilize our resources to produce valuable re- 


Our plea is an appeal 


We need and must have them, and, as I haye 


that they be placed in the hands of those who will develop them: 


and the necessity that transfers be made without the red tape 


and uncertainty that characterizes such conveyances as are 
now made of the public lands. When State selections are clear 
listed to the States and the States, in good faith, enter into con- 
tracts of sale with bona fide purchasers, it is but reasonable to 


demand that the National Government, which through its field 


experts has examined and classified the lands, permit titles to 
pass without involving purchasers in expensive litigation and 
without placing the States in a position where they can not 
live up to their contracts. 

“That is what we are experiencing in Utah to-day. Aside from 
the fact that a great percentage of our lands have been with- 
drawn from entry, the titles to many of our school sections 
which we attempt to sell are clouded by arbitrary department 
rulings and local land-office decisions to such an extent that peo- 
ple hesitate to enter into contracts for their purchase; and all 
this in violation of the land grants under the enabling act of the 
State. 

“The West solicits no sympathy, asks no favors, pleads for no 
advantages, but demands consistency and fair play and equal 
opportunity with her sister States in handling her resources.” 


Pension Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 8. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF IOWA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 18, 1915. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr, Speaker, before proceeding to the 
consideration of pensions and pension legislation, I desire to 
speak of what is commonly called, and generally known as, 
rule.” To me the word or term is both harsh and offensive, but 
the gag does not do its bidding or perform the functions in the 
sense of its application. Thus for illustration, as in the present 
case, a rule is brought in limiting general debate on the pension 
appropriation bill to six hours, but how is the limited time being 
utilized or appropriated? 

The dial of the clock indicates that 5 hours of the allotted 
time has passed, and only 30 minutes of the same has been m: 
use of in what I would call legitimate discussion of the measure, 
fully nine-tenths of the allotted time having been used in 


” 


gag 


ue 


“ wind-jamming” and “hot-air” methods altogether foreign to 
the subject at hand, but akin to the swan song of calamity 


howling. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to support the amendment of the gent 
man from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp], which provides that no pen 
sioner living abroad or beyond the confines of the United Stat 
and having forfeited all rights to citizenship in this country by 
renouncing all his or her allegiance to this country, shall re- 
ceive any pension on or after the passage of this act exce)! 
such cases where injuries were incurred in the line of militi'y 
duty. Of this number, I am informed, there are about o,\' 
and the gratuities paid this class of pensioners exceed $1,000,000 
annually. pot 

I am in favor of removing the restrictions now exists 
against women who have married Civil War veterans siice 











June 27, 1890, or at least extending that time to January A, 
1900. Then there is the class of soldiers who enlisted for 


days, who for some reason were discharged one, two, or three 
days before their time of enlistment expired, and can not noW 
recover a service pension. Then there is another class of pel- 
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sioners, war widows, getting 40 cents a day. A President’s | which are recognized principles of this Government in r 
widow gets $5,000 a year, with no military record. Now, a war | ing the working conditions of employees He : ids 
w can easily forfeit her daily allotment with a view of | ting out to contractors the delivery of mail op rui routes i 
iurrying, but the pension paid a President’s widow is almost | getting evidently the scandals « f | ist years whe water 
iibitive. was in vogue for carrying mail on star routs He } n 
Phere was Mrs. McKinley, a noble woman, God bless her! The | the repeal of the law which regulates and ¢lassif he salari 
eress granted her an annuity of $5,000. Now, some will | of railway mail clerks, post-office clerks, and er carrie) 
that Mrs. MecKinley’s husband was killed. Regretfully | so that it will be impossible for these employ 10 matte 
but many a real war-widow’s husband was also killed, | how efficient they may be, to receive a promot na shorte 
her only recompense is the paltry sum of $12 a month. period than two years. He recommends a reduction the | 
the pension fund is the most equitable fund that is dis- | of substitute employees who under the most favoral Col 
d by the Government, still the manner of compensation tions do not make a sufficient amount to keep body and s 
jistribution in many cases is almost intolerable. together under present conditions. He recommends a readjust 
k about compensating a soldier for having lost an arm or | ment of the salaries of postmasters, which means on its f 
or having lost his sight, at the rate of $40 a month! Yet | a reduction in the salaries of the great majority of men wl! 
= some consolation in the fact that when one leg is a | have charge of the post offices throughout the country He re 
shorter, then the other is a little longer. A war widow | Ommends the enactment of a law that will compel our citize1 
d receive at least the pension paid her husband before his | to erect private mail receptacles for the receipt of ma and 
on failure to do so would compel the public to call at | 
e pension budget this year will scarcely exceed $150,000,000, | Oflices for their own mail. 
r capita of $1.50. None of the fund so paid is lost. Auto- All these recommendations and many others of a similat 
lly it goes back into the legitimate channels of trade, | Character are proposed in the name of economy. Yes, Mr 
{ y, and commerce. All this promotes prosperity. Stop Speaker, to read the report one would think that the Postmaster 
{ ayment of a quarterly installment to-day, and 90 days General is evolving a plan that Will n eet with popular approval. 
withhold the payment of another, and under past financial | He seems not to have graduated from the old school that be 
‘ies a panic would ensue. A bill of mine lies withering | lieved in getting the last ounce of energ of those who do the 


h he presides. 


mmittee, authorizing the payment of pensions monthly. | real hard work in the department oy 





\ f us in this House would vote for the adjustment of our | To the credit of the House Comn the Post Office and 
‘s on the quarterly plan instead of monthly? The monthly | Post Roads let it be said that they refused to embody in the 
ent plan would turn loose many millions of dollars 30 | Post Oflice appropriation bill the recommendations that woula 

GO days in advance of the present time, thus enabling the | place the Postal Service back in the same condition it was in 

ess world to discount manv of their time ebligations. 20 years ago. Lvery recommendation above referred to would, 
tor Ben Wade once said in the Senate of the United | if enacted into law, mean the taking away of some beneficial 

< | legislation that has been granted by Congress in recent years to 

for the laboring portion of our people; the rich can take improve the working conditions of the employees. His recom 





if themselves. | mendations mean that the reforms that it took years to bring 

hus, Mr. Speaker, I am for the men who saved this country | #beut are to be thrown aside on the recommendation of an 
| the influences of dissolution and destruction. official who knows little or nothing about the practical work 
ings of post offices. His report shows a tota! disregard for the 

welfare of the great army of employees whose comfort and 

The Post Office Department. well-being in performing their daily labors are under his 


emia jurisdiction. 
This may be economy as Postmaster General Burleson sees it, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS and it may be the only way he can conceive of to economize in 


( 


HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER. 


OF NEW YORK, 


expenditures, but this kind of economy has never met with ap 
proval by the taxpayers of this country when they have had a 
chance to express their opinion at the ballot box. 


PROMISES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FOR ECONOMY. 


The Democratic Party has made promises of economy to the 
: ‘ , i American people. It seems, however, that with th 

Saturday, February 20, 1915, and performances are two different and unrelated things, as wa 
On the bill (H. R. 21828) making appropriations for the support of the | shown by the Baltimore platform and the total a] 
| iry eade P » fises rear e ing . >» 30 ¢ >. or | . ae : “Yt “2 . . 
; aaa for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for | o¢ the last session of Congress. Since that time an election has 


‘ ‘ | been held and the result has been very disquieting to om 
Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker have read with considerable | ... me ca . . 
s ) aan coidaeet oie ; See who have been in charge of the Government for f | 
| 
| 


In toe Hovse or Representatives, 


em promises 





propriations 


interest the press dispatches and editorial comment « e policy ae . } 1 a eee 
4} At ° I ‘itch \< itor ; - ae t on the p licy two years. Millions of dollars have been expended in the a] 
( ie administration in economizing and reducing the expendi- a. . gars ‘ aan 
‘s for conducting the public business in the different depart pointment of committees or commissions to investigate every 
z l ‘ Ss ent Gepe conceivable thing under the face of the sun, and the reports 


ts of the Government. These announcements seem to have speak for themselves. Now, after two years of control in ever 
a responsive and sympathetic chord in the public mind | i pe of Cieversmeent devine which til 7 the b os enn of th 
in the minds of public men, judging from the expressions | country hee been thrown mto 2 state of ch al and hundreds 
inion by many of the Members of this body with whom | jpousands of men are idle who should be emploved. a nev 
| e discussed the subject. The impression seems to be ant takes hold of the ' dministrative offic rs. “A spirit of 
f forth that the Democratic administration was about to ee as eattied ae + te abelian Hismidans tae conte 
n its pledges made to the people in the campaign of 1912, | ge a adel am as . e a ated lea a teed e he Sada ae 
ler to satisfy myself on the subject and be prepared to il a veer oe a a oo ea ae ; 
ss the matter intelligently, I examined the Book of Esti- | Peace - ce pa “= un — f + P 
es issued by the Treasury Department, which contains the He ae ae ~ = ee e nat sceracnar vegan’ — 
ates of the department heads for conducting the business General and get at their real meaning. 


Government over which they have jurisdiction. I also TO ABCLISH THE POSITION OF ASSI 
the reports of these officers and the recommendations con- It is recommended that the position of ass stmaster 
t ‘d therein. be abolished. A dissertation then follows the recommendation 
lesire to confine my remarks to the Postal Service, and will | showing how useless the position of assistant postmaster is t 
therefore draw the attention of the Members of the House to | the service, and how the duties of this official are to devolv: 
several statements that appear in the report of the Postmaster | upon two new officials to be created under the proposed plai 
General, I believe they are worthy our serious thought and | of economy. ‘Those of us who were in the House during the 


deration and should be brought to the attention of the | last session remember the several attempts that were made t 
try in their true light. The report of the Postmaster Gen- | take assistant postmasters from under the protection of thi 


( is in a sense a remarkable document, and one in which his | civil-service law. All sorts of arguments were advanced show 
usions and recommendations will attach to the name and {| ing why this position should be exempt from the civil servic 
ry of the present head of the Post Office Department long | but the only one and true reason was a desire of our friends on 


‘ he ceases to preside over its affairs. the Democratic side of the House to have these positions filled 
the name of economy, he recommends the repeal of the | by appointment of party followers under the spoils system 
our law for postal employees, and a repeal of the law which | The attempt failed, and now a new scheme is evolved and wi 
bts to these employees one day of rest each week, both of | are told that assistant postmasters are needless officials, as 


ly 
i1) 
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they are to be replaced by appointment of two high-priced 
officials with other designations whose salaries will be far in 
excess of those paid to assistant postmasters at the present 
time. 
TO COMPEL EMPLOYEES TO WORK SEVEN DAYS A WEEK. 
The attempt to repeal the law which allows a day of rest 


each week for the employees who collect, distribute, dispatch, 
and deliver the mails is based on the statement that the de- 
partment should have more latitude, and that it would be a 
saving to the Government in money. 

Prior to the enactment of the act of August 24, 1912, post 
offices were open for the delivery of mail to the public on 
Sundays and letter carriers and post-office clerks were required 
to report for duty to prepare the mail for delivery. The hours 
of duty required of these employees varied with the tempera- 
ment of the postmaster and supervisory employees in each post 
oftice. 

It was not a case of necessity, but how much or how little 
work the oflicials required of the men. The corridors of some 
of our post offices on Sundays became the rendezvous of unde- 
sirable characters. In some cities it caused scandal, and the 
result was that the clergy and the business men protested so 
strongly that a law was passed closing post offices on Sundays 
and granting compensatory time to employees who were re- 
quired to work on Sundays to be given on one of the six days 
following the Sunday that such service was performed. The 
result was that not only were the employees benefited by a 
day of rest, but many business men broke themselves of the 
habit of going to their offices on Sundays, and they, too, were 
benefited by a day of rest. We do not hear of complaints to 
compel the employees to work seven days a week, nor is there 
any demand for opening post offices again. The only complaint 
is from the present officials of the Post Office Department, who 
maintain that it costs money to employ substitutes when neces- 
sary to grant compensatory time to employees who work on 
Sunday and from the standpoint of economy that the em- 
ployees should be required to work without any recompense 
whatever other than compensatory time off when the employees 
can be spared by local officials. That was the law prior to the 
act of August 24, 1912, and it was the cause of continuous com- 
plaint on the part of the employees, many of whom never re- 
ceived compensatory time nor an equivalent for work performed 
on Sunday. 

The refreshing influences of the weekly day of rest on a 
person subjected to the strenuous routine of a busy life is best 
appreciated by those who are required to work hard for a liveli- 
hood. The efficiency of the workingman, the length of the 
working-day, the interjection of pauses for rest in the schedule 
of labor for persons of different ages and stations in life are 
questions that are constantly arising for solution on a scientific 
basis. Fatigue is the enemy of efficiency, and to deduct and 
compensate for or overcome it is the duty of those concerned 
with the promotion of human welfare. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Members of this 
Iiouse, instead of giving ear to any suggestions for a repeal or 
modification of the weekly rest-day law for postal employees, 
will go a step further and at the first opportunity enact a law 
that will require a day of rest each week for every employee in 
the Government service. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY SERVICE. 

In his annual report the Postmaster General draws attention 
to the cost for maintaining the rural delivery and collection 
service. He maintains that this service is entailing an ex- 
pense to the Government of $40,000,000 in excess of the reve- 
nues produced by the service. He then draws a comparison 
between the star-route service and the Rural Delivery Service 
and how the star-route service is maintained at a much lower 
than the Rural Delivery Service. In fact he makes the 
statement that if the Rural Delivery Service were placed on a 
contract basis there would be a possible saving to the Govy- 
ernment of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. His final 
conclusion regarding the future of the Rural Delivery Service is 
that it should be placed on a contract basis, and he so recom- 
mends in his report. 

There is not a question of doubt in the mind of any business 
man that a great saving in money could be had by placing 
the Rural Delivery Service on a contract basis. Any service 
of the Government could be maintained at a lower cost if such 
service were placed in competition and awarded to the lowest 
bidder. The Postmaster General seems to be unduly alarmed 
at the action of the Congress in granting increased compensa- 
tion to rural delivery carriers. He claims to have hundreds of 
letters of protest from patrons on the rural delivery routes 
against the granting of increase in salaries. He even enlight- 
ens us with some of the suggestions contained in this numerous 


cost 


| 











correspondence, one individual going so far as proposing to 
collect and deliver all mail matter on rural routes of the coun- 
try for $10,000,000 less than the present cost. 

I do not believe that the American people or the Congress 
will look with favor on the suggestions contained in the Post- 
master General’s report to have the rural delivery and col- 
lection service let out to contractors. It would be impossible 
to have the same supervision over a contract service or to main- 
tain the same discipline among the contractors or their employ- 
ees or to expect a contract service to be maintained at the same 
standard of efficiency as now prevails in the Rural Delivery 
Service by rural delivery carriers. Under a contract system con. 
tractors could employ whoever they might see fit to deliver and 
collect the mail in rural communities, whether such employees 
would be looked on with favor by the patrons on the different 
districts or not. Character, ability, or efficiency would cut no 
figure whatever. It would be a case of employing the cheapest 
kind of labor in order that a profit might be made by the con- 
tractor. 

Under the present system before a rural letter carrier is a; 
pointed he must file application, certify to his character, and 
show that he is a fit man for the service before he is permitted to 
take a competitive civil-service examination. Even after he has 
complied with all the requirements sent out by the department 
and the Civil Service Commission, if there is any decided objec- 
tion to the man, even though he be at the head of the eligible lis: 
for appointment, the postmaster can recommend rejecting his 
name by giving good and sufficient reasons. There can be no 
comparison between men selected under the system now in vogue 
and the class of men that would be mustered into the service 
under a contract basis. The economy suggested in the imagina 
tive mind of the Postmaster General could not possibly com- 
pensate the Government or the people of this country by de 
stroying the Rural Delivery Service, which has been built up 
to its present high standard, and turn it over to contractors, 
where it would degenerate into a question of dollars and cents 
to the contractors. It might be well for the Postmaster Genera! 
to look through the files and records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and refresh his memory on the famous star-route frauds 
that shocked the country several years ago. If he is prepared 
to risk a repetition of these scandals, I do not think that the 
Congress will agree with him. 

It seems to me that the several recommendations of the Post 
master General, wherein he proposes to reduce the salaries of 
postmasters, to repeal the eight-hour law for postal employees, 
to repeal the law that grants the employees a day of rest each 
week, to reduce the pay of substitute employees who are paid 
by the hour for the actual time they are employed, to amen 
the classification act so that employees would not be entitled 
to annual promotions, no matter how meritorious the service 
they might render the Government, and the placing of the Rural 
Delivery Service on a contract basis in the name of economy, is 
going to extremes. If the Rural Delivery Service is to be de 
stroyed and every piece of constructive legislation that has been 
passed by the Congress in recent years of benefit to the worki 
force in the Postal Service is to be taken from them, it will 
result in complete destruction of the Postal Service, both cily 
and rural, that it has taken years of patient effort to build up 





Indian Military Training School at Carlisle, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Monday, February 22, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, we are supporting | 
Government Indian coeducational school at Carlisle, Pa., that, 12 
my judgment, could and should be changed to an Indian military 
training school. I have introduced in this Congress a bill te 
effect that purpose. The bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21036) to establish and maintain an Indian military train 


ing school at Carlisle, in the State of Pennsylvania, and to disconU 

the present Indian school at that place. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order more effectually to provide for organ: 
izing, arming, and disciplining troops for service in time of war snd 
more quickly to raise and support an army in the event of war, and f rt 
the purpose of maintaining an efficient Indian reserve corps, there 1S 
hereby Rentanated and established in the State of Pennsylvania and in 
the city of Carlisle an Indian educational and military training institu 
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to be known as the United States Indian military academy at 
_ in the State of Pennsylvania. 
_ 2. That the Carlisle Indian School in said city and State as now 
ituted by law shall be, and the same is hereby, discontinued on and 
July t, 1915, and all the property of said school, real, personal, 
xed, now used, owned, or held by the United States for the pur- 
f and in connection with the said Carlisle Indian School be, and 
same is hereby, transferred to the aferesaid United States Indian 
academy at Carlisle, Pa. 
3. That for the purpose of carrying this enactment into effect a 
f control consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
r, and an officer of the United States Army of high character and 
nents, to be appointed by the President, is hereby established. 
said Army officer when so appointed shall be the superintendent 
i Indian academy. That the duties of this board shall be to co- 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the superintendents 
various Indian schools for the purpose of carrying out the terms 
visions of this act. 
{. That said board of control shall have power to make and 
ll needful rules and regulations governing the admission of 
s to said institution, the military discipline, the number of hours 
military instruction and drills, the guarding of the barracks, 
nduet of the students, their punishment or dismissal for infrac- 
rules, the granting of furloughs in vacation, the designation of 
is, the calls to summer camp service, calls to war service, recom- 
tions of graduates to reserve officers, the register of their names 
ired by the rules of the board, together with all such needful 
and regulations pertaining to the military features of such insti- 
, and calls to service during the contract period. All allotments 
ey to said academy shall be made by said board of control on the 
far as may be practicable, that the cadets may be kept, main- 


1 and educated, including board in said academy, at $200 each per 
>. That the members of said board of control shall receive no 
ation for their services on said board other than they now 

y law. 


The Army 


Secretary of War shall be president of said board. A 
perintendent provided for herein shall be secretary of the 
d shall devote his entire time and attention to the work of 


rd and his duties as superintendent. 

That the board of control shall accept for admission in said 
» boy who is not over 17 and under 20 years of age, is of 

ral character, sound of body, fit to be a soldier, of good mind 

and is one-fourth or more of Indian blood, and is able to 

reasonable examination to be prescribed by the board of control 

the following subjects, namely, reading, writing, English 

United States history, general geography, arithmetic, and the 

ciples of algebra. No boy shall be entitled to admission in 
titution unless he is willing to agree and does agree, in writing, 
will serve in said academy during the whole course unless 
eraduated, as hereinafter provided, and that after his gradua- 
will serve the United States at any time he may be called upon 
eretary of War within a period of seven years after his gradu- 
that during the seven years after his graduation he will keep 
War Department notified of his residence and his change of resi- 
if any, and during said period he will respond to any call made 
1 to enter the military service of the United States for any 
‘ which his services may be needed, not to exceed the seven- 
eriod: that he will, when required by the board of control, serve 
es of peace in summer military training camps for a period not 

ig six weeks in any one year during said period. 

S 7. That the board of control shall provide suitable campus or 
erounds for the use of said student corps; that it will furnish a 
quota of trained and eflicient teachers to give said students a 

t h academic education, consisting of not less than three nor 

n four years’ course, followed as near as may be after the 

study now prescribed at the United States Military Academy 


lt} 
n, 


s 


‘ t Point, N. Y. The United States shall furnish, and the War 
I ent is hereby authorized to issue, such arms, ammunition, 
nts, stores, service uniforms, and such other like articles as 


necessary for the use of such students and which may be fur- 
| without injury to the military service. 

| cost of training, the discipline, the organizafion of students in 
the rules and regulations governing the training, mental and 
at said academy shall be followed as closely after the course 
truction and discipline in vogue at the said United States Mili- 

\cademy at West Point as may be practicable. 
S 8. That the sum of $200,000 is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
( money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose 
ving into effect this act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


The American Flag. 


we allow the merchant marine of belligerent countries to fly our 
deceive their enemies, it will soon cease to afford protection to 
citizens and to the American merchant marine. When the 
n flag floats over a ship at sea, it should mean that the ship, its 
rs, its crew, and cargo will be protected to the last limit of 

nh power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. 
DAKOTA, 


OF SOUTH 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1915. 


BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
it that there may be printed in the Recorp a speech of my 
cue, Mr. Martin, made at a patriotic meeting in the New 
Hippodrome, in the city of New York, on the evening 

te Washington’s Birthday, February 21, 1915. } 
lhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 





BURKE, 


ly 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


The speech referred to is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, 

Mr. Chairman, citizens of New York, this mecting is dedi- 
cated to the sentiment America first—and I will ld Ame i 
last and America all the time. 

The nations of Europe are engaged in the most destri : 
war of all history. From our viewpoint it appears to be 
justifiable, deplorable, and cruel beyond the } wer of language 
to describe. It is inevitable that our minds should be h ed 
and our sympathies aroused. Ties of blood and relat D 


bind us to the people of one or the other of the « ntendir na 
tions. 


Ours is a composite citizenship: Go back far e gh 

and you will find a European or a British ancestry for a t : 
every American citizen. But whatever our origin we ar V " 
Americans. I deserve no special credit for my America 
for I was born so. Some of you are entitled to credit for 4 
citizenship, because you are Americans by choice. Our obliga- 
tions to the United States, however, are the same. This is 
ohne country. This is our country. A man has as much 1 
to be false to the wife he has married as to the country he 1 
adopted. ; 

Absolute neutrality between the warring powers is the only 
attitude that the United States can assume No other cou se 
can preserve our own peace or render us serviceable to the 
rest of the world in adjusting international disagreements when 


the smoke of battle sha 
The man who now e 


ll have cleared away. 


ncourages partisanship or organizes our 


citizens into classes promoting the cause of one or the other 
of the belligerent nations is conferring a very dubious service 
upon the nation with which he sympathizes and is 


distin uy 
for disin- 
our population 
mass of loyal Ameri 


Ai} 

disloyal to his own Government. This is no time 
tegration; this is the hour when all elements of 
should be cemented together into one solid 
can citizenship. 

Patriotism is one of the noblest sentiments that e: 
the human breast. It stands for country and home and fireside 
and wife and children. Aye, more, it comes to represent gre 
ideas of progress and fundamental principles of 
Our own country is worthy of our most rigid 
undivided devotion. This is the land of justice 
of liberty. and universal opportunity. 


in inspire 





civilization. 
alty and our 
of humanity, 
And the visible symbol 


Loy 





of our national greatness, that which stands for American 
sovereignty on land and on sea, is the most beautiful of all 
national colors, the Star-Spangled Banner, Old Glory, our be- 
loved American flag. 
And the Star-Spangled Banner, O long may it 
O’er the land of the free and the } of the 
My voice is raised among you to-night for the y of the 
American flag. Within the last two weeks at least two British 
merchant vessels have been sailing in dangerous waters fi or 


the American colors. In my opinion this is a very 


serious vio 


tion not only of that comity which prevails tween <« zed 
nations, but as well of the more enlightened prin pies OL in 
ternational law, and an incident which, if 1 to go unch 

lenged, would likely lead us into serious international com 
plications. The Secretary of State has lodged mild prot 

against this custom, calling attention to the dangers that may 
result to American shipping if it is not discontinued. The 
reply of the British Government, published yesterday, dis 


claims any purpose to use foreign flags as a general practice 
but is reluctant to desist from using them on merchant 
to prevent capture or destruction. 


Vesse¢ 


Manifestly the situation is a difficult one ou 
relations. 

I believe the administration will find it necessary 
the protest strong and clear, so that no doubt y ti 
remain as to the attitude of the Gove \\ 
upon the question. 

A bill is introduced in Congress pro g te 
any foreign vessel! to use the Americar S f 
disguising the nationality of his vessel, : g er 
penalties, including the confiscation of the vess vheneve 
may be found in American wa eo 3 S ] y es 
sary nor opportune to press this bill to passage at this 
ment. Owing to the strained conditions of war, it is pr bly 
better to manage the question by diplomacy instead of legis 
lation right at the present me But at sol ipp 
time the bill should be passed. 

We find a curious development of the law of nati 
the use of flags in warfare, having reference to wl 


conflict is upon land or upon the sea. More than half a « 
ago all civilized nations provided in their rules of warfare that 
nothing but the flag of the nation actually in conflict 


be used in war upon land, and that has been our 
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since 1863. The instructions to the Army in 1863 contained 
this paragraph: 
The use of the enemy's national standard flag or other emblem of 


nationality for the purpose of deceiving the enemy in battle is an act 
of perfidy by which they lose all claim for protection under the laws 
of war. 

The same is the law of Great Britain and other European 
countries when fighting upon land; but by reason of a curious 
anomaly, which is understood only when you look into it care- 
fully, the use of a foreign flag as a ruse has been allowed on 
the sea. Of course land warfare has always been a hand-to- 
hand combat, and therefore the need of fairness, even in war, 
has always been recognized on land. On the other hand, bat- 
tles on the sea until recently have been of a very different 
character. 3ut now as soon as a vessel may come in sight 
over the horizon a modern gun may destroy it; and recently 
with the use of the torpedo, and particularly now with the use 
of the submarine, the whole damage may be done in an 
instant. The reason for any different rule on land and sea 
has therefore disappeared. 

The submarine keeps out of sight. <A single shot from a 
hostile ship might destroy it. It can not expose itself close 
enough to make a minute examination of its enemy, or the 
whole advantage of warfare would be gone. It obtains its 
information as to the nationality of a ship from the flag it 
flies, and if it is a ship of a belligerent power it lays its plan 
to destroy it, and that is its purpose. Therefore any nation 
that has afloat on the high seas either a warship or a mer- 
chant marine is vitally interested in the integrity of its emblem 
of nationality. 

At our War College, in Newport, in 1906, the advanced 
thought on this subject was formulated and embodied in their 
report; and I will read from the recommendation of our mili- 
tary experts upon what should be the custom at sea as well 
as upon land: 


It is now generally considered that a neutral has an exclusive right 
to the use of his own flag and the right to prescribe under what con- 
ditions it may be used. A neutral would seem to be acting reasonably 
in demanding that his national emblem shall not be used by a bellig- 
erent to cover any act which may work injury to the other belligerent 
which, as regards the neutral, is a friendly state. While the practice 
has hitherto been tolerated, it seems to be an infringement of the 
natural rights of the neutral state. It may also work hardship for a 
neutral vessel; for when the use of its colors is permitted to either 
belligerent it can not surely establish its identity by raising its 
national flag. Such standards of action have long been eliminated from 
land warfare, and its continuance on the sea is hardly in accord with 
the standard of fair dealing which generally obtains in naval warfare. 


Dr. Taylor in his American work on international law says: 


At sea as on land, the use of false colors in war is forbidden. When 
a vessel is summoned to lie to, or before a gun is fired in action, the 
national colors should be displayed. And yet it is lawful to use false 
colors aS a ruse, as Nelson did while he lay off Barcelona, for a long 
time showing the French flag, with the object of drawing out the ships 


of Spain, then allied with France. 

It will be observed that the use of another flag by Nelson, 
under these circumstances, was upon a battleship, and he used 
the flag of a belligerent ally for the purpose of deceiving the 


enemy. 

Calvo, a French author, in his work on international law has 
this to say: 

The flag is the visible sign of the national character of a_ ship. 
Each State has its own colors, under which its nationals sail, and 


Which can not be used without its permission. 

7 The assumption of a flag of a foreign State without its authorization 
is considered as a violation of international law, as a device both 
fraudulent and injurious to the honor of such State. Both the State 
whose flag is wrongfully used and that in regard to which the use of 
the false flag is made have the right to demand the punishment of the 
guilty and, according to circumstances, to punish them them- 
Belves., 


persons 
It is significant that this sensible doctrine is from a citizen 
of France, a nation allied with Great Britain in the present 
war. It is not believed that the use of neutral flags upon mer- 
chant vessels has ever been generally countenanced by mari- 
time powers, and that their use by war vessels is not in accord 
with the enlightened thought of our twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion. 

I think it will appear upon the most casual consideration 
that a failure to protest against the unwarranted use of the 
national colors would be a tacit consent to their use. It would 
be interpreted by the other belligerent powers and as a 
practical favoritism to the nation whose citizens undertake to 
deceive the enemy by the use of a flag of a neutral power. 

If Great Britain could assume the flag of the American mer- 
chant marine for her craft, the merchant marine of any other 
country could do the same; and if the belligerent countries 
can fly the American colors over their vessels, the neutral 
powers can do the same, and our flag would become an object 
of disrespect throughout the world. 

If we allow the merchant marine of belligerent countries to 
our flag to deceive their enemies, it will soon cease to 
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afford protection to American citizens and to the American 
merchant marine. 
at sea it should mean that the ship, its passengers, its crew, and 
cargo will be protected to the last limit of American power. 


When the American flag floats over a ship 


We use a flag. What does it mean? It means American 


sovereignty, and it will be defended in connection with all that 
American sovereignty signifies. 


The circumstance that citizens of the United States were 


traveling on the Lusitania does not alter the situation in any 
degree. 
war who desire to go to foreign countries and, instead of em. 
barking on American ships or upon ships of some neutral coun- 
try, embark upon a boat of any belligerent nation, do so with 
full knowledge of all the contingencies and extra hazards that 
apply to conditions of war. 


Persons and residents of the United States in time of 


By what I have said I do not mean to intimate that there js 


any lessening whatever of the right of an American citizen any- 
where in the world to be protected by the American flag. If 


the Lusitania had been in danger of destruction—which I know 
not—the American citizens aboard that vessel might have 
gathered in a group and raised the American flag themselves, 
as indicating by that visible emblem that they were citizens of 
the United States and that they desired the protection of the 
American Nation. 

That would have been no violation of any rule of war or any 
rule of peace. In a foreign country an American citizen may 
raise the American flag to show that he is an American citizen 
and that he expects to obtain its protection, and his right to do 
so would be recognized by the laws of nations. 

Of course, in order to preserve our neutrality upon the diffi 
cult questions arising during the progress of this war, it is 
essential that we keep ourselves within the recognized principles 
of international law. International law is not an exact science. 
Furthermore it is a science of slow growth. The law can not 
be made by one nation, but by the assent of all nations. While 
the discontinuance of the use of neutral flags in naval warfare 
has not been agreed to by all nations, it is universally recog- 
nized that the flag is the national property of the nation that 
selects it, and it would be a distinctly unfriendly act to use ou 
naticnal colors contrary to our expressed wishes and desires. 

Now, I want to emphasize again the statement that I made 
earlier in this address. In my judgment, if we permit any of 
these belligerent nations indiscriminately to use the American 
flag in order to disguise the actual nationality of their ships, i! 
will inevitably lead us into serious international difficulties, even 
if it does not lead us into actual participation in this war. 

Nothing that I have said is intended in a spirit of criticism of 
the administration. I realize that in time of war the difficult) 
of sailing between Scylla and Charybdis, in the dangers that be 
set us, is very great, and I would not have anything that I might 
say embarrass the administration in any degree. Our Presi- 
dent is meeting the grave responsibilities that rest upon the 
Iixecutive in these trying times with great patience and patriot- 
ism. But I have desired to say that the rules of nations, “s 
recognized by advanced international thought upon the subj 
consider it as much an act of perfidy to deceive in naval \ 
fare as in war upon the land and as to this precise question 
of the right to use the flag of a neutral nation. And I svy. 
furthermore, that the right of each nation to say how its flag 
shall be used is recognized everywhere. And in the next place, 
and finally, unless we do prescribe how our flag may be used 
if we permit it to be used by belligerent nations indiscriminately 
as a means of disguise, we not only imperil our own sea cratl 
but we thereby, in my opinion, desecrate the flag, and the wll 
mate result would be that it would become a byword between 
the belligerent powers as well as among neutral powers every- 
where. 

What are we going to do about 
ought to be done: First, make clear and strong our nat! 
protest against the unwarranted use of the American 1li¢: 
second, paint our national colors in bold design on the hu!! 
every American ship that sails the high seas. This could no! 
mistaken and would not be counterfeited. If these two thiiss 
are done promptly, all difficulty and embarrassment will ¢ 
appear. 

One of the biggest problems in statesmanship is to feach 
nations to behave as well as men. By the ordinary standards ©! 
individual conduct this whole horrible European war is 4 
grace and a libel on civilization. When men disagree they must 
settle their disagreements peaceably or by appeal to a court ©! 
justice or lose the respect of decent men. Diplomacy ! = 
within a generation or two was the refined art of successft!! 
prevarication. The man who could lie best and remain a gen! 
man was in demand. Diplomacy has improved, and the Unit d 
States has led in the effort to apply the principles of business 
honesty to international relations. 


it? I will tell you w! 


oO 


















Our Government will not tolerate deception or double-dealing 
ernational negotiations. Let us insist upon the integrity of 
tional colors, and that they shall not be used as a disguise 
strument of deceit. Our national emblem should be as 

ie as our national honor. 


Old Glory is deserving of our veneration and regard. This 


was the flag of Washington, and brought hope and cheer 
throughout the long winter at Valley Forge. It waved over the 
birth of the Republic. Lincoln beheld its stars and stripes and 
was strengthened in his mighty task—the preservation of a 
neople’s Government. For a century and more it has invited 
to our shores the liberty-loving races of the world, and under 
its ample folds they have found safety and freedom and oppor- 
tunity. Among the nations 1t has been the symbol of integrity, 
of independence, and of national honor. May it continue to 
{ | this high mission among the nations. 


While jealous of the good name and respect for our flag 


abroad, let us not be unmindful of our obligations to the national 
colors at home. The flag should never be used as a device of 


business or commercialism. It should be displayed generally by 
loval citizens on national holidays. . It should float over every 
public building and every schoolhouse. [I would have every 
public school and every college a schcol of patriotism. I would 
perpetuate all that is best and noblest in our American institu- 
tions until the proudest boast of civilized man all over this 
round world shall be, I am an American citizen. 





Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN E. RAKER, 
CALIFORNIA, 


OF 
In tue House or 





HON. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


Ilouse had under consideration House resolution 703, providing 
msideration of House joint resolution 1, proposing an amend- 
the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 

to women, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this is not a new question. The 
sume arguments made here to-day were made in the State of 
California 20 years ago, opposing the submission of an amend- 
the people of that State, and the same argument has 
heen made in every State against the submission of the question 
t A constitutional amendment giving suffrage to 
ISS9 was submitted in California, and the State 

<ainst it. Men ridiculed it; men were afraid and voted 

In 1911 we saw the same question submitted to the 

] f California, and at a special election in 1911, when that 
, and that alone, was submitted, it carried. In the two 
‘ elections we saw and we heard the same men who had 
f eurs Inade the same argument that is being made here 
stand upon the platforms, going before the people, plead- 
g I their yotes, both men and women, pleading for their 
claiming that they were the simon-pure original suf- 

and it will be the same way with the Members of this 

In four years from now they will be coming from under 

er and saying that while they did not talk upon the 

the House, they voted. They did not understand the 

and therefore they were at heart in favor of submit- 

juestion to the American people of all the States that 
have a chance to pass upon it. 

sument which is now made against the right of women 

that the home would not be provided for, that the 

S surrounding the booth are objectionable, that there 
disruption in families, that women would not use their 
) vote—and every other argument they have made 
lay and that has been put forth by those who are 
to woman suffrage has been proven without founda- 

ct in every State where it has been exercised and the 
have the right to vote. There is no question of polities 
Inatter. Many of the States elect their judiciary on a 
san ticket. Many of them elect their county officers on 
Usan ticket. Practically all the cities in the land to-day 
ng their officers on a nonpartisan ballot. One-half of 
bart of the American blood and brains is being de- 
OF a participation in electing a proper judiciary, is 
‘eprived of the right to vote for the proper county ofli- 
Ss being deprived of the right to vote for the municipal 
: s who exercise and control those things that pertain to the 
Better sanitary laws, better conditions for children, 


oters, 


\ in 
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on? 


. 


better schools, and everything that is near and dear to the 
mother’s heart are involved in these municipal elections. And 
I ask you men to-day, Can there be any just cause, can there 
be any just reason, to prohibit the women to whom you turn 
your children over to be trained so that they will go out as 
educated men and prepared for the trials of life from voting? 
You say to her that she is able to send your boy along the right 
road of life; that she is willing to and can give him proper 
instructions that he may be able to attend the grammar school 
and the high schools and the higher institutions of learning. 
that he may become fully equipped and qualified to perform 
his duty as an American citizen; yet you say she is not quali 
fied to participate in electing officers and assisting in making 
the laws under which such institutions and our Government 
municipal, county, State, and National—exists. This is wholly 
wrong from every viewpoint. Why, there is no better evidence 
of the right of women to vote and their ability to exercise the 
ballot wisely than has been evidenced by personal, practical 
experience in our State. We see the election booths in better 
shape and we see the election carried on under better 
ditions. One of the impressive things of the present legislative 
era is the rapid strides made by the cause of woman suffrage in 
the big States of the East. New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, and Massachusetts have decided to give the people an 
opportunity to vote on the suffrage question. 

In some of these States a year or two ago all attempts to get 
legislative action met with complete failure. In all these States 
suffrage propositions have been voted down. 

The change in sentiment on this question is due to the fact 
that suffrage is no longer a matter of theory. Half a 
States have given the ballot to women, and in these none of the 
horrible things that the foes of suffrage have predicted have 
taken place. 

Women have not been made unwomanly by voting. Their 
homes have been just as well cared for as have the homes of 
women in the States where women do not vote. The business 
of government has been carried on as well or better than before 
the women became voters. 

While the fact that the people are to have a chance to vote 
on suffrage in these and some other States does not mean that 
the women will secure the vote in all of them, the change in the 
opinions of the legislators is a good indication of a change in 
the views of the people. 

Suffrage is moving on with increasing speed and apparently 
the time is not far distant when the States in which women 
denied a share in the government will be the exception. 

While a candidate for Congress in 1910 the congressional con 
mittee, National American Woman Suffrage Associ: 
mitted to me as such candidate a list of question on my 


sO 


con- 


score of 


ure 


tion. sub 


attitude 








on woman's suffrage. Those questions and my answers thereto 
are as follows: 
[Congressional committee, National American Woman Su g \ssocia- 
tion, headquarters 18253 H Street NW., Washington, LD. ¢ 

1. Are you in favor of full suffrage for women? 

Answer. Yes. 

2. Are you in favor of municipal suffrage f Wo! 

Answer. Yes 

3. Are you in favor of school suffrage for w 

Answer. Yes. 

4. Are you in favor of suffrage in any rl t | 

Answer. Answered above in full 

5. Are you opposed to any form of suffrage for Vv 

Answer. No, 

6. If in favor of full suffrage for women, d ppre 


ment to the United States Constitution in effect as follow oe 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not de lor a l 
by the United States or by any State thereof on account of sex 

Answer. Yes. 
7. If you do not favor an amendment to t Nat 
would you support a woman-suffrage nent t 
tion or to city charters in your Stat 


Answer. Yes; give our mothers and sist their rig 

Name: JOHN E. RAKER 

Address: Alturas, Cai 

On January 5, 1912, I introduced House joint rr tion 20) 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, proposing endment 
to the Constitution of the United States extend the righ 
suffrage to women, as follows: 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment t ( of t 
United States extending the 1 t of sul ze to WO! : 
Resolved by the Senate 1d House of Representatives of t Thos 
States of America in Congress assembled (t thirds of each H 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed n 
ment to the Constitution of th United Stat wh WV i j 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall valid t 
intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution 

ArnticLe XVIII. 

‘Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States t 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any Sta 
on account of sex, 

‘Sec. 2. Congress shall have power by appropriate legislation to en- 





force the provisions of this article.” 


This House joint resolution was referred to the Committee on 


the Judiciary of the House, and during the session of Congress 
J appeared before the committee and urged favorable report of 
the same, 

Again, on April 7, 1913, I introduced House joint resolution 
ol, Sixty-third Congress, first session, which was the same as 
House joint resolution 201 of the Sixty-second Congress. House 
joint resolution 31 is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when rat- 
ified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall be valid to 
ull intents and purposes a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE XVIII. 

; : 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State thereof 
on n sex . 

Ss 2. Congress shall have power by appropriate legislation to en- 
f the provisions of this article.” 

During the consideration of this question in the third session 


of the Sixty-third Congress, before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, my resolution, as well as resolutions by Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado and Mr. Haypben, having for their objects the same 
purpose as House joint resolution 1, were considered, and were 
all presented to the House upon the same day. The committee 
in its wisdom saw fit to report House joint resolution No. 1 
instead No. 8 Results are what we are after, and I am 
therefore heartily in favor of the passage of House joint resolu- 
tion 1. 

One 


of 


of the unfortunate conditions surrounding the proper 
presentation of the resolution now under consideration by this 
Hlouse is that no proper or complete hearing has ever been had 
by a committee of this House having the subject under consid- 
eration. 

I mean by that that but an hour or two has been granted each 
time, when few general statements have been made, but no 
thorough, deep, and broad investigation had, as the importance 
of the subject so justly demands. The subject being world-wide 
in operation in a number of the States, as well as in foreign 
countries, the benefit and facts surrounding the use of the ballot 
by women should have been fully, fairly, and thoroughly pre- 
sented to a committee of the House having jurisdiction and with 
ample time to investigate and report. This, as I have before 
said, has not been done. 

To remedy this condition, on April 7, 1913, I introduced House 
resolution 22, Sixty-third Congress, first session, having for its 
object the amendment of the rules of the House and providing 
for a committee on woman suffrage, to consist of 18 members, 
and directing that all proposed action touching the subject of 
woman suffrage should be referred to such committee. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Resolwed, That the rules of the House of Representatives be amended 


as follows: 

Amend Rule X by adding thereto a new subdivision, to be numbered 
“56.” to read as follows: 

‘56. On woman suffrage, to consist of 13 members.” 

And to amend Rule XI thereof by adding thereto a new subdivision, 
to be numbered “ 56,” and to read as follows: 


All proposed action touching the of 


to the committee on woman suffrage.” 


‘56. subject woman suffrage, 
While this resolution has been to some extent considered by 
Committee on Rules, and otherwise, I am sorry to say that 
it was not made a part of the Rules of the House. It is Demo- 
eratie doctrine, and I am satisfied that at the meeting of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress the Rules of the House will be amended 
so as to provide for a committee on woman suffrage. 

Hundreds of organizations have indorsed woman suffrage, 
not in one State alone, but in every State in the Union. Equal- 
suffrage planks have been adopted in more party platforms by 
all parties during the last year than ever before. 

Suffrage amendments as they now stand in the constitutions 
of the several States which have equal suffrage in this country 
are as follows: 

WORDING OF AMENDMENTS ENFRANCHISING WOMEN, 

Be it enacted by the people of Arizona, That sections 2 and 15 of 
article 7 of the constitution of Arizona be, and are hereby, amended to 
read as follows, to wit: 

Sec. 2. No person shall be entitled to vote at any general election, or 
for any office that now is or hereafter may be elective by the people, or 
upon any question which may be submitted to a vote of the people, unless 
such person be a citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years or 
over and shall have resided in the State one year immediately preceding 
such election. The word “ citizen” shall include persons of the male 
and female sex 

The rights of citizens of the United States to vote and hold office 
shall not be denied or abridged by the State or any political division 
or municipality thereof on account of sex, and the right to register, to 
vote, and to hold office under any law now in effect or which may here- 
after be enacted is hereby extended to and conferred upon males and 


females alike 


ihe 
Lie 


ANIZONA 


qualified 
treason or felony be qualified to vote at any election unless rest 


tored 
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a 


No person under guardianship, non compos mentis, or insane sha] 


to vote at any 


civil rights. 
Sec. 15. Every person elected or appointed to any office of 
or profit under the authority of the State or any political divisi 
any municipality thereof shall be a qualified elector of the po 
pts a or municipality in which said person shall be elected 

pointed. 


Filed July 5, 1912. 


CALIFORNIA RIGHT OF 


election, 


SUFFRAGE 
SEcTION 1. Every native citizen of the United States, every 
who shall have acquired the rights of citizenship under or by virt 


nor shall any person ecnvict; 


SIDNEY P. Osporn, Sccretary of 8! 


—WHO MAY VOTE, WHO MAY 


the treaty of Queretaro, and every naturalized citizen thereof who 
have become such 90 days prior to any election, of the age of 21 
who shall have been resident of the State one year next precedin 
election, and of the county in which he or she claims his or her 
90 days, and in the election precinct 30 days, shall be entitled to 
at all elections which are now or may hereafter be authorized by 
Provided, That no native of China, no idiot, no insane person, no | 
convicted of any infamous crime, no person hereafter convicted 0 
embezzlement or misappropriation of public money, and no person 
shall not be able to read the Constitution in the English language 
write his or her name shall ever exercise the privileges of an \ 
in this State: Provided, That the provisions of this amendment re! 
to an educational qualification shall not apply to any person pre 


by a physical disability from complying with its requisitions, nor to 


person who now has the right to vote, nor to any person who s! 
60 years of age and upward at the time this amendment shall 
effect. 
(Amendment adopted Oct. 10, 1911.) 
IDAHO—AMENDMENT NO. 2, ARTICLD 6, 

_Except as in this article otherwise provided, every male or { 
citizen of the United States, 21 years old, who has actually resid 
this State or Territory for six months, and in the county where 

she offers to vote 30 days next preceding the day of election, it 

tered as provided by law, is a qualified elector; and until ot! 


provided by 


the 


legislature, women 


who have the qualificati 


scribed in this article may continue to hold such school offices a1 


Adopted November 3, 1896. 


KANSAS—HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO, 3, GRANTING EQUAL 
AND PRIVILEGES TO WOMEN, 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Kansas (two-t 

of the members elected to each house thereof concurring therein), 

the following proposition to amend the constitution of the St 

Kansas be hereby submitted to the qualified electors of the Stat 

their approval or rejection, namely: 


SECTION 1, 


The rights of citizens of the State of Kansas to \ 


hold office shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex. 


1912. 


Sec. 2. 


This proposition shall 
State at the election for representatives to the legislature in the ye 
The amendment hereby proposed shall be known on the of 
ballot by the following title: “Amendment to the constitution grant! 


be submitted to the electors 


equal rights and privileges to women’; and the vote for or 
such amendment shall be taken as provided by law. 


Sec. 38. This amendment, 


of article 5 of the constitution of the State of Kansas. 


Sec. 4. This 


resolution shall take effect 


and be in force fr 


after its publication in the statute book. 
Passed the house February 7, 1911. 


Passed the senate February 
Approved February 9, 1911. 
Adopted November 5, 1912. 


8, 1911. 


OREGON—SUFFRAGB AMENDMENT. 
[On official ballot, Nos. 300 and 3801.] 


Section 2 of article 11 


Shall be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 


** Suc. 2. 


In all elections not otherwise provided for by this co! 
tion every citizen of the United States, of the age of 21 
upward, who shall have resided in the State during the s 
immediately preceding such election, and every 
of the age of 21 years and upward, who shal 


yea 
ix 1 
— of foreign 

have resided 


State during the six months immediately preceding such electi 


shall 


have declared his or 


. her intention to 
United States one year preceding such election, 


become a citizen 
conformally 


laws of the United States on the subject of naturalization, 
entitled to vote at all elections authorized by law.” 


Adopted November 5, 1912. 


UTAH—ARTICLE 55-—EL 
SECTION 1. Equal political rights. 


ECTIONS AND RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 
The rights of citizens of th 


of the constitution of the State of 0 


i 





Q+ 


of Utah to vote and hold office shall not be denied or abridged 0! 


count 


of sex. Both male and 


female citizens of this State shui 


equally all civil, political, and religious rights and privileges. 


» 
ne 


SEc. 


Qualifications to vote. 


Every citizen of the United > 


of the age of 21 years and upward, who shall have been a citi 
90 days, and shall have resided in the State or Territory one y 
the county four months, and in the precinct 60 days next precedl: 


election, 


shall be entitled to 


otherwise provided. 
WASHINGTON—ARTICLE 6—ELECTIONS AND ELECTIVE RIGH! 
Article 6 was amended at the general election held November > 
by striking out all of sections 1 and 2 and inserting in Iieu th 
following, to be known as section 1: 
‘Spcrron 1. All persons of the age of 21 years or over, possess! 
following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote at all electior 
shall be citizens of the United States; they shall have lived in ¢! 


1 


year, 


vote at such election, except as 


and in the county 90 days, and in the city, town, W 


precinet 30 days immediately preceding the election at which th 
to vote; they shall be able to read and speak the English lat 
Provided, That Indians not taxed shall never be allowed the 
franchise: And further provided, That this amendment shall no 


the rights of franchise of any person who is now a qualified e 


this State. The legislative authority shall enact laws defining the 


if 


ner of ascertaining the qualifieations of voters as to their, ab! 


read and speak the English language, and providing for ae ae 
persons voting or registering in violation of the provisions of this 


tion. There shall be no denial of the elective franchise at any * 


on account of sex.” 


punishn 


i \ 


at such school elections as provided by the laws of Idaho Territory. 


if adopted, shall be known as sectior 


j 


Ter 


Pama ee 
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W YOMING—ARTICLE 6 SUFFRAGE, 
Equal rights. 
< vy 1. The rights of citizens of the State of Wyoming to vote 
flice shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex. Both 
nale citizens of this State shall equally enjoy all civil, 


nd religious rights and privileges. (McKinney v. State, 3 





Qualifications of electors. 
q Every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years and 
ho has resided in the State or Territory 1 year and in the 
rein such residence is located 60 days next preceding any 
shall be entitled to vote at such election, except as herein 
provided. 
1 November db, 1889 
Al \N ACT TO EXTEND THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE TO WOMEN IN THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
ted by the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska: 
S \ 1. That in all elections which are now or may hereafter be 
i by law in the Territory of Alaska, or any subdivision or 
mul ty thereof, the elective franchise is hereby extended to such 
\ 1 as have the qualifications of citizenship required of male electors, 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LAW. 
[Passed by Illinois Legislature, 1913.] 
S x 1. All women, citizens of the United States, above the age of 
OLY s, having resided in the State 1 year, in the county 90 days, and 
tion district 30 days next preceding any election therein, 
lowed to vote at such election for presidential electors, mem- 
State board if equalization, clerk of the appellate court, county 
members of board of assessors, members of board of review, 


sal district trustees, and for all officers of cities, villages, and 
tow! xcept police magistrates), and upon all questions or proposi- 


{ iitted to a vote of the electors of such municipalities or other 
! divisions of this State. 

"i » All such women may also vote for the following township 

1 Supervisor, town clerk, assessor, collector, and highway com- 

1d may also participate and vote in all annual and special 

ngs in the township in which such election district shall be. 

S Vrovides for separate ballots and ballot boxes and for regis- 


senting the laws enfranchising women in America I 
ired through the good offices of the National American 
\\ Suffrage Association the laws of foreign countries, as 
s enacted, and now enforced, giving women the right to 
ely: 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
[No. 8, of 1912. 


, 
vide for a uniform Federal franchise (assented to 12th 
of June, 1912). 

to the disqualifications hereafter set out, all persons not 
rs of age, whether male or female, married or unmarried— 

ive lived in Australia for six months continuously; and 

‘e natural born or naturalized subjects of the King; and 
e names are on the electoral roll for any electoral division, 
titied to vote at the election of members of the senate and the 

sentatives, 

who is of unsound mind, and no person attainted of treason 
n convicted and is under sentence or subject to be sen- 
uy offense punishable under the law of any part of the 
ns by imprisonment for one year or longer shall be en- 
at any election of members of the senate or the house of 


r 


SoutTH AUSTRALIA, 
[No. 613.] 


t to amend the constitution (reserved Dec. 21, 1894). 

to vote for persons to sit in Parliament as members of the 
suuncil and the right to vote for persons to sit in Parliament 
of the house of assembly are hereby extended to women. 

ll possess and may exercise the rights hereby granted, sub- 
same qualifications and in the same manner as men. All 
and electoral acts and all other laws are hereby amended 

e necessary to give effect to this act. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
[No. 26, of 1907.] 

culate parliamentary elections (assented to Dec. 20, 1907). 
nrollment. 
1, qualifications of electors. 

t to the disqualifications hereinafter set out, every person 
~1 years of age who 

itural born or naturalized subject to His Majesty; and 
resided in Western Australia for six months continuously; 


resided in the district for which he claims to be enrolled as 
ra continuous period of one month immediately preceding 
{ his claim, shall be entitled, subject to the provisions of this 
enrolled as an elector, and when enrolled, to vote at the eclee- 
member of the legislative assembly of that district. 
y member of the legislative assembly and the wife of any 
the legislative assembly may claim to be enrolled for the 

: resented by such member, and when enrolled shall be deemed 

n such district, 

titution’s act amendment act, 1899, gave votes to women. 

VICTORIA, 
ADULT SUFFRAGE ACT, 1908. 








. 


' (1) In section 43 and all subsequent sections in part 3, and 
: -) of the constitution act amendment act, 1890, and in [here 
t of the other election acts]— 

rd “*male” wherever it occurs in reference to electors 
ire for becoming electors shall be repealed. 

; rd “person” wherever it occurs in reference to electors 
procedure for becoming electors shall be deemed to include 

vhether married or single: and 

enerally all words importing or applicable to the masculine 
il, where used in reference to electors or to procedure for 











i, 


ly : - > 
‘ectors, be deemed to include females. 


¢ 
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occurs, the word ** womanhood ” 


right is issued to a woman whether 


4. Where in any act whatsoeve 
commencement of this act, any ri 
electors entitled, claiming, or at 


(as the case may be) or voting at } 
shall so far as is consistent with 


extend to women whether married 


be disqualified from voting und 


because her surname has been ch 
_ ©. No married woman shall by 
fied from being enrolled or be dee1 


2. In any certificate in the form 
to the said first-mentioned act for 
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ret 
ned 


with respect to voting which are conferre: 
QUEENSLAND. 
THE ELECTIONS AC 


Part 2. Qualifications and disqualifications of 


Subject to the disqualifications h 


under 21 years of ¢ 





ge, whether m: 


ig 


(a) Who have resided in Queensland for 12 months conti 
(b) Who are natural-born subjects of 


r 





5 TO 


reafter 


ule or 


a Ww 
sed f 
1 ? 
de ed 
l 
i 
vert 
{ A» 
th ict 
electors 
et out, : 
married 


female, 


(c) Whose names are on the electoral roll 


Queensland, shall be entitled to v 
assembly for such electoral distri 


ote at 


ct, 


L 


th 


f 


e el 


DISQUALIFICATIONS, 


‘ 





King’s dominions by imprisonment; or dur 


preceding the sitting of the registration 















convicted of drunkenness 12 times, or has been convict 
idle and disorderly person, or an incorrigible rogue, or a r 
bond, or has against him an unsatisfied order of any court 
tenance of his wife or children (whether legitimate or i 
has been convicted of having committed an aggravated a 
wife within one year, shall be entitled to be placed u 

roll or to vote at any election of members of the assemb!] 

VOTING BY POSTAL BALLOT 

Any female elector who desires to vote through th 
any male elector who on polling day will be sent fi 
for which he is enrolled and who desires to vote tl g 
may not later than the second day preceding pollin 
returning officer for a postal ballot certificate. 

NEW SoutH WALES 
THE WOMEN’S FRANCHISE AC ; 

The right to vote at elections of members of the leg 
is hereby conferred upon women. And for that purpos 
“male person "in the parliamentary elector and t 
shall be read “male or female person” t! word 
definition of natural-born subject in t t! 
“son or daughter,” and all alterations necessary to 
visions of this section snall be made in the fort f an 
prescribed in that act: Provided, That t) ght s 
be exercised until the general election next happe 
mencement of this act. 

4. Nothing in this act shall be taken to en 
be nominated as a candidate at any t 
member, 

TASMANIA, 

The constitution act 19035 first enfrar d wv | 
act amendment act of 1907 provided: Subject t s 
this act set out all persons not und 21 
female, married or unmarried (1) who ha i I 
months continuously and (2) whe are 1 l l 
and (3) whose names are on the « rr f 
shall be entitled to vote at the election of 1 
No person who is of unsound mind or w is 
public charitable institution except it t 
accident or disease at a hospital, l 
or who has been convicted and is ul r se 
tenced for any offense punishable unde t w 
King’s dominions by impris ( for o1 
tled to vote at any election of members { 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The electoral act of 1893 first enfran sed Ww 

The interpretation clause contains the f 

Clause 1k. .*.° °° Persoas " includ W 

Clause 6. The members of tl house « 
chosen in every electoral district appointed f 
votes of the inhabitants of New Zealand who s S 
district the qualifications defined by the act, tha 

Subsection 1 gave freehold qualificat 

In 1896 nonresidential qualification w is 1. 

Subsection 2. Every person of the age of 21 
has resided for one year in the colony ] 
for which he claims to vote during tl thre 
ceding the registration of his vote and is! 
freehold or residential qualification t 
trict is entitled (subject to the provisi t 
as an elector and to vote at the elect 
for the house of representatives 

Subsection 9. Every man registered. 

No woman, although duly vistered 
of being nominated as a candidate « 
the house of representatives 61 f oO 
council, and every nomination pap L ¢ 
be absolutely void and of no effect and s ted 
ing officer without question. 

FINLAND, 

The vote for the Landtag is given to every w W 
subject and is 24 years of age, u ss (a) she der 
(b) she has not been on the census list for tl st tl 
she has neglected to pay taxes; (d) she has in reg 
poor-law relief; (e) her property is in tl ! is of e1 
is living the life of a vagabond; (g) she is mvicted « 
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render her undesirable in publie opinion to yote: (h) she has bought 
or sold or tried to sell a vote, or voted in different places, or used 
violer or threats at the polls. 

Iiveryone who has a vote is eligible as member of the Landthing, in- 
d endent of residence. 

NorwWAY. 

Norway's franchise law, amended 1910. 

The right to the political vote is possessed by all women who are 
Norv in subjects and over the age of 25, if they have lived in the 
country five ye and paid taxes to State or commune for the previous 
yi nd have an income of 400 kroners per annum in town and 300 
| ; in country, or if their husbands have paid such taxes. Every- 
on ith the abo stated income must pay a tax to the community not 
under 50 ore and not exceeding 2 kroners, even if the revenue should 
not clain ch a tax. 

PENDED FROM ELECTORAL RIGHTS 

All pe are suspended from electoral rights if (a) they are 
und f a criminal offense; (b) they are under guardianship ; 
(Cc) they inkrupt; (d) if they are in receipt of money poor relief 
fo | nd or child under 15 years of age. 

FORFEITURE OF ELECTORAL RIGHTS 
ghts are forfeited by persons (a) convicted of criminal 
( ;- (b) naturalized in a foreign country; (c) who have been 
guilt f buying or selling a vote or by voting in more than one 
co j el 

\ vote prevented from yoting in person by a legitimate cause 
can do in writing, but the reason given for absence must be confirmed 
by two wiiness« Legitimate causes for voting in writing are ill- 
ness, natural obstruction (snow), old age, accident, confinement in 
childbirt nursing babies, or taking care of small children or infirm 
peop! 

Candidates for electicn must not be more than 30 years of age, must 
have lived in the country 10 years and have a vote in the constituency 
which elects them. Anyone elected must serve as representative in the 
Storthing, unless she can give legitimate reason for refusing. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN OPERATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


Desiring to know the operation of equal suffrage in California, 
questions were submitted and an organization having gone into 
the matter fully answering certain questions in detail, showing 











the operation of equal suffrage in the State of California. 
lt is felt in the present condition of the woman suffrage question 
ld be of interest to know what were the causes which led to its 
duction, the conditions under which it is granted, and the results 
hich have followed from it in your State 
In order that we may have the benefit of first-hand information it is 
suggested that you should give to us an account of this kind. If 
you are willing to assist in this way, will you kindly put your account 
in the form of answers to the following questions: 
1. What were the reasons which led to the grant of the vote to 
women? 
(2) Was the proposal a party question? If so, which party favored 
and which opposed it? 
Answer. It was not a party measure. The progressive wings of the 


Democratic and Republican Parties and the Socialist 


Reactionary wings opposed. 


Party favored it. 


(b) Did any female suffragists resort to “ militant” tactics? If so, 
what effect was produced? 

Answer. No; not even a procession was indulged in. 

(c) Where did the strength of the movement, and of the opposition 
to it, in any, lie? 

Answer. See (a), and add liquor, vice, and ultraconservative men and 
women were actively opposed. Protected women and timid ones self- 
ishly withheld their support from the measure. Women's clubs gen 
erally throughout the country did splendid educational work and fur- 
nished leaders for suffrage 

2. What are the conditions in which women can obtain the vote? 

(a) Are the qualifications the same for men and women? 


Answer. Yes. 


(b) What is the proportion of men to women at present on the 
register? 

Answer. The State has made no report and registration is not 
segregated. 

(c) Are women eligible for the legislature and Congress? 

Answer. Yes; but so far they have not been candidates for such 
office 3 

3. How do women exercise the vote? 

(a) What percentage of women voters go to the polls? How does 
this compare with men? 

Answer. See statistics for Los Angeles and Berkeley, hereto attached. 
No other statistics 

(b) Do women voters as a rule join or follow the existing political 
parties: or has there been any tendency to form new parties appealing 
especially to women voters? Has the grant of the vote had any, and 


if so, what effect on the comparative strength of the various parties? 
Answer. There has been no tendency to form a woman's party. 
new national party, the Progressive, formed one year ago, offers 
social welfare program that appeals to women. There is more than 
tendency in all parties to offer the platforms that women demand. 
(c) Do married women voters as a rule vote as their husbands do, 
not? 


A 
a 
a 


or 
Answer. There is no rule. Some do and some do not 
(a) Has the female vote had any effect on the character 
dates for municipal or State offices? 
Answer, It is impossible to say as two 
the vote was granted. 
t. What effect, if any, has the grant of the vote had on the position 


of candl- 


years have not yet passed 


Since 


of women? e : 

(a) Has it caused any ill feeling between men and women or any 
dissensions in families? ‘aint . 

Answer. If it has the skeletons are still in the closet. The women 
who do active political work are single women or those whose children 
are crown, : “auld 7 

(b) Has it increased the interest taken by women in politics? If so 


has it impaired their usefulness in the home? 


Answer. Women certainly take a more general interest in politics 
and no change is apparent in the home. Sensible women are still 


sensible and maintain their sense of proportion; silly women are still 
silly. 
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5. Is there any agitation for the repeal of this franchise? 
Answer. No. 
6. What is your genera] impression of the effect produced by 


vY 


change? 

Answer. That women are gaining in self-respect and ceasine { 
the rebels that they were before they were allowed to express then 
politically and that they are rapidly evolving a real social cons: 
that boys are beginning to recognize that ‘“ mothers’ political n 
are ideas and worthy of consideration; that the press is more | 
ful and that in time of campaign even reactionary newspapers 
frankly suppliant; that there is a finer comradeship between men 
women, and that women already command respectful attent 
municipal and State affairs. A sweeping change in polling pla 
effect immediately, schoolhouses, halls, and tents being used inst 
livery stables and barber shops. i 

7. What legislation dealing with 
passed since woinen had the vote? 

(a) The conditions of female labor. 

Answer. Extension of eight-hour law into four additional ind 
including student nurses in hospitals, commission on minimum 
women and minors, with power to act. 

(b) The protection of children and girls. 

Answer. Improved juvenile court law. Extension of child-l: 
——— all minors under 18 from working more than eigh 
day. 

(c) Temperance and the regulation of the liquor traffic. 

Answer. State law closing saloons from 2 to 6 a. m., 
localities voted dry. 

(d) Education. 

Answer. Free textbooks and school supplies. 

(e) Sanitation, including milk supply. 

Answer. Defeat of pernicious bills introduced by 
would take control of supply from municipalities. 


the following subjects h 


Toy 
Lanny 


N 


dairy interest 


(f) Industrial arbitration. 
Answer. Nothing. 
(g) Pensions for widows left with children. 


Answer. Bill passed granting aid to destitute 


children kept in 
of widowed mothers. 


(h) Divorce laws. 
Answer. No change. 
(i) Can the influence of the female vote be traced in any 


have been passed or referenda taken on these subjects since t 
of votes to women? 

Answer. 1. A pension to public-school teachers. 

2. The red-light injunction and abatement law. 


3. Raising age of consent to 18 years. 

4. Joint guardianship of children. 

5. Bastardy bill requiring father to support child born out 
lock. 

6. Bill for a State training school for delinquent gir): 


These were all 
the women. 

The workingman’s compensation act providing insuran f 
employees was strongly indorsed by the Federation of Women's Clu 


passed through direct influence of the vot 


SUPPLEMENTARY, 


Supplementing the information given in direct response to 
tionnaire, the committee attached two articles which had | 
appeared in these columns, relating especially to the proportions « 
vote as between men and women in the Los Angeles and Berk 
municipal elections of last spring. The first of these articles, p ! 
June 21 last, is reproduced, as follows: 

“It bas been a more or less popular argument with oppor I 
woman suffrage that having once attained to the ballot women \ I 
not vote. But a more frequently used declaration was that fa 
able and highly cultured women would not visit the polls, le: 
duty of citizenship to their humbler sisters. Both of these ai 
seem to have been proven fallacies by the result of the recer 





nicipal election in Los Angeles. At any rate, it was dem 

that the women established a voting average which compares 

favorably with that of the men, tiis notwithstanding the fuct t 

voting is new to women, while the men have been schooled t t 

through generations. : 
“The total registration in Los Angeles qualified for the municipal 

election was 171,025. The number of men registered was 97,150. oF 


56.9 per cent of the total. The registration of women footed up 75,509, 
or 43.1 per cent of the total. 

“The total vote was 89,831—only 

“The vote by men was 52,731. 

“The vote by women was 37,100. 

“The percentage of registered men voting was 54.2. 

“The percentage of registered women voting was 50.2. 

“The percentage of the total vote cast by men was 58.7. 

“The percentage of the total vote cast by women was 41.5 

“From these figures it will be seen that the women did thi 
as citizens just about as well as did the men and, perhaps, 
considered, a little better. 

“For the benefit of those who like to make deductions, wé 
herewith a table, classified into well-defined districts or 
the city, showing the way the vote was cast, and the percentage 
by woman voters. A study of this table will prove interesting 
instructive. 

“As a key for the guidance of readers not familiar with t! 
Los Angeles, it may be stated that Hollywood, Westlake, 
and West Adams are rated as the so-called ‘ exclusive’ sections, 
the Highland district is also populated largely by people of the Ie! 
class. In the other sections the population runs largely to Pp 
smaller means and humbler social station. , 

“With this as a basis, you may entertain yourself for 
evening with the figures in the table. 

“Here is an interesting comparison in addition, 
cinct returns. In precinet 31, at Macy and Avila Streets, 144 
and 31 women voted. In precinet 32, at Amelia and Jackson 
138 men and 14 women voted. In precinct 33, on North Los 
Street, 169-men and 6 women voted. Socially rated, these ar 
the humblest precincts in the city. ig 

“Now, cake two of the ‘exclusive’ precincts: 451, which Inc! 
Chester Place and St. James Park—61 men and 79 women; *-' 
1627 West Seventh Street—90 men and 105 women. A cons men 
precinct, like 79, on West Temple Street, showed as follows : eee 
and 112 women. At Wilmington, precinct 280, 55 of the 6o ree! 
women voted. 


52.5 


per cent of the registrat 


” 
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Table showing how men and acomen voted. AREF WOMEN REPRESEN’ 2 
Women are represented already by their | 




















































Women brothers. ] 
_ Vote Men | Women | per- ,. this so all d representation bears no proport } I 
se cast. vote. vote, centage iS a man who has a wife, a wid l l “ 
| | a sisters, and half a dozen we married daug i I 
= as —____.|_____. | himself and all these women, and it nt 
eau | | bachelor neighbor next door, without a femal 
iH I SN oe | 3, 060 556 49 | counts for just as much. Since the object of t \ 
H PR 2, 698 1,348 | 50 | the wish of the majority, it is clear that t 
Angeleno Heights.......... 3, 533 2, 104 | 40 | way is for each grown person to have one y 
‘| a eae 5, 281 3, 154 410 | sent himself or herself, 
Bovle Heights........--... 6, 104 3, 619 | 41 | ond » Wo 
down town and industria. 15, 73 10, 907 | 31 | ; Seg 7 
fon RRO 8 ag Or 7,768 4,201 | 46 | American men are the best in the wi 
Kd OO i ai ae te. 92.324 1,313 43 | ANY men to represent w lien, th gu K 3 a 
| Wilshire. northwest........ 6. 685 3.706 4g | American men would do it. But a man nD 
WW Aue yoo td | 12.988 7 456 | 47| 2 women to be able to represent her, t 
r OO TT EE 11. 647 6,551 44 | Whatever his good will, he can not full; i l 
ae CPE 11, 679 7, 290 | 38 | and look at things exactly from her | view 
\ 1ington-San Pedro..... 2.113 | 1, 420 | 32 | more a reflection upon | mental or moral ility 
| es | Feflection upon his musical ability s it 1 
is wih een all a ae | go, 831 52,731 | 37,100 |......--.. | Soprano and bass. Unless men V should 
alike (which would be regrettabl n ; 
— ———_——_———_—— _ ————— | go unrepresented or represent themselves. * 
THE BERKELEY ELECTION. | WOMEN NOT REPR 7. 
rt on the Berkeley clection was prepared by Mrs. Inez R.| Another preof that women’s opin I 
ted by Miss Harriet Stark. The following portion thereof | is the lack in many States of humat 
1 from the California Outlook of July 5: poor enforcement of such legislation w 
cistration, 18.597. R appropriations for schools; the pert of 
registered, 9,936, 53+ per cent. and in general the imperfect | ur 
n registered, 8,661, 46 per cent. i tional, and humanitarian inte { 
vote, 8,576. many of our States the | 
’ voted, 4.874, 56 per cent. tween men and women, A } 3 ago, 
voted, 3,702, 43+ per cent. movement began, they were almost i \ Ye 
| ige of registered men voting, 49+ per cent. fathers loved their wives and daughters as m is men d 
ntage of registered women voting, 42.¢ per cent. Is “IN 
ntage of total registration voting, 46+ per cent. ; - niust. t ‘ : 
16 out of 32 precincts of the city practically 50 per cent or 7 aes } , 
the registered persons are women, 2 1 } had : 1 
precincts, one-quarter of the city, women cast 50 per cent or | ad bes gr eee serra ‘ , 
vote. ’ ‘ . | mplained of tl injusti . Ww 1 » \ 
ser woman’s vote was cast in_ precincts where the prosper- | it is possible to get from Nev - Yor! to San I I i 
' ional and business people reside. Cane Hi ee a ee een 7 
naller woman’s vote was cast in the manufacturing, factory, | “*?© **0™™- Se ey 
ng section, notably along the water front. ee 
erage woman's vote was cast in the precincts where persons The slowness with which some of the worst ine ities i 
t means, clerks, and mechanics, live.” are corrected shows the unsatisfactoriness of the i t i 
aie bi : 4 4 States a married mother has literally no legal 1 t ver her ov 
re to emphasize five cardinal reasons why this resolu- | dren so long as she and her husband live toget Lie i 
should be passed by this House: which setoany pappened, and which might happen to-day in 34 
» ihad ae a x a - = a the > states ol the nion: 
First. That this amendment does not directly give the fran- A Chinaman hed married a respectable Irish woman. When 1 


women. It merely forbids any State to disfranchise | first baby was three days old the husband ga t to his 








I) of sex, as the fifteenth amendment forbade disfran- a - China and a up the re. The mother, through the Soci 
, ereanse af praca oa ‘ . or the Prevention of Cruelty to Child! appealed to tl ts. B 
u be au e of ace, color, and #0 forth. the judge promptly decided that the husband was within his g 
the logical and inevitable extension of democracy. He was the sole legal owner of the baby; he had the sole legal 
‘ rn} : . - *he 1 la } . done } if or ' re J TY } p ‘ 
Second. That the passage of this resolution by both branches | tO S8y_what should be done with it. For } S2en “2am & 
( ets Goa ae ake i is i] a her ratifie the suffragists of the United States have been trying to secure k 
ess does not make it _ ope rative unt furt ier ratified | tion making the father and mother joint guardians of their child 
ajority vote of the legislatures of three-fourths of all | by law, as they are by nature; but thus far t equal dianshij 
States has been obtained in only 12 States and the Di ct of ¢ ! a M 
+ . : : sachusetts got it in 1902, after 55 years of effort M | 
rhis is the careful and conservative method provided by the women. In Colorad adie aan See abe tee ae to wees 
imers of the Constitution for its adaptation to the growing | very next legislature passed an equal-guardianship law Law f 1805 
of the people. page = : . “ 
| hs cy mviatc isi itll . : n Massachusetts the ition om ( 
I hat this provision of the Constitution for its own | woman's Relief Corps, the Stat =a beat Stain. 1 ; 
‘nt has been subscribed and agreed to by each and every | the Children’s Friend Socie other a tions united in 
state at entry into the Union. | ing for the bill. The only 1 t S ever rar 
’ th, TIM. definitely on the wrong si ion is the Massachusetts A 
of Suffrage to Wi ! It 





That after this amendment is passed by Congress | ciation Opposed to the Fu sion l 
ed by the legislatures it then becomes the privilege | circulated for years, under its official imprint, a lea i 
| the old law which gave the husband the sole control of the child 








Rueien P nan tte ocl< iw fi 1a | 
qi ty of each State legislature to fix and define the In Massachusetts in 1902 th vs of inheritance between nd 
1 which the women of its Commonwealth may exer- | and wife were made equal, but it had taken mo t alf ntury 
franchise, of work to secure this self-evidently just me: l 
: e ° . nany other tates ha I mi The r t 
sures the conformity of woman suffrage to local issues | M@2y other & 7 


: always long and slovy 


tions, precisely in the way that manhood suffrage is } : THE IGNORAN 


1 now to that end. 

























| . : It would double the ignorant vot 
‘ And that, finally, the widespread, earnest, and long- | Statistics published by the National Bureau Edu I t 
demand for this constitutional amendment entitles Pes igh schools of every State in the Union are ¢g 
le throne Wr racnantiev atatc ee Tes -. | than boys—some oi t i or t r times < | 
een ugh theit _ Tespective legislatures to a voice in | number of boys in atte ( ibliec high l i 
nm and decision. | States in 1905-6 was 305,308; of girls, 417,384. Beca 
| tune ndenev ake b son of school early it 
WHY SHOULD WOMEN VOTER? a — em Fiagimengantt sol ~ oe echodiine thas a 
: F why women should yote are the same as the reasons why | Weuld increase the proportion of vo who |] ! ived 
i vot tl same as the reasons for having a republic rather | @ merely elementary education. 
rehy. It is fair and right that the people who must obey | THE I 
1 have a voice in choosing the lawmakers, and that those hive 
y | le tax s should have a voice as to the amount of the tax It would doul } igen 
n which the money shall be spent. j Durit t! three years end J 
ited, the fundamental principle of a republic Is this: In | United States 2,223,166 immigrants O 
is to be done, where everybody's interests are concerned, | \ n, less than one-third. Re 
very y’s opinion, and then go according to the wish of the | gration.) There are in tl Ur 
AS \ can not suit everybody, we do what will suit the | many native-born women (52,467 
That seems to be, on the whole, the fairest way. A | and foreign-born women put ft t 10 ‘ 
uy a written expression of opinion. ; } Vol. II, 17-18 Equal 
a taking a yote to get at the wish of the majority, certain | tion of ve-born y 
persons are passed over, whose opinions for one reason or | The foreign \ 3 I 
= thought not to be worth counting. In most of our States | vote. Intelligent foreigners th 1 1 ) 
S al lildren, aliens, idiots, lunatics, criminals, and women, | valuable citizens. On t ot =. xs ignorant f ! 
od and obvious reasons for making all these exceptions but | who come here are fully imbued, th 1 nd w 
; UE course, no account ought to be taken of the opinions of | Old World id s to the inferiority i 
mn \ ; Insane persons, or criminals. Is there any equally good reason | not until they have become pretty tl y An 
4 xccount should be taken of the opinions of women? Let us| can tolerate the idea of women’s voting. The husband 
. ‘He reasons commonly given, and see if they are sound, that their wives should vote, and tl wi rid t gg 
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Experience shows that until they have become Americanized the foreign 
women will not vote. And after they have become Americanized, why 
should they not vote as well as anyone else? 


THE CRIMINAL VOTE, 
criminal you would 


To the 


criminal woman, 


The vicious and criminal class is comparatively small among women. 
According to the latest tabulated prison statistics of the United States 
census—those for 1904—Alabama had in her State prison and State 
and county penitentiaries 1.796 men and 94 women; Arizona, 293 men 
and 1 woman; Arkansas, 769 men, 23 women; California, 2,359 men, 
“4 women; Colorado, 848 men, 16 women: Connecticut, 460 men, 14 
women; Delaware, 155 men, 5 women; District of Columbia, 41 men, 
> women: Florida, 1,075 men, 30 women; Georgia, 2,248 men, 82 
women; Idaho, 139 men, 38 women; Illinois, 2,383 men, 36 women , 
Indiana, 792 men, no women; Iowa 32 men, 28 women; Kansas, 
»279 men, 31 women; Kentucy, 1,872 men, 71 women; Louisiana, 
.296 men, 35 women; Maine, 178 men, 5 women; Maryland, 1,389 
men, 115 women; Massachusetts, 1,824 men, 39 women; Michigan, 
948 men, 1 woman: Minnesota, 620 men, 12 women; Mississippi, 1,021 
men, 28 women; Missouri, 2,091 men, 72 women; Montana, 436 men, 
S women; Nepraska, 322 men, 5 women; Nevada, 91 men, ho women; 
New Ilampshire, 157 men, 3 women; New Jersey, 1.402 men, 69 women ; 
New Mexico, 240 men, 7 women; New York, 5,392 men, 313 women ; 
North Carolina, 631 men, 43 women; North Dakota, 149 men, 2 women ; 
Ohio, 1,587 men, 41 women; Oklahoma, 22 men, no women; Oregon, 
332 men, 2 women; Pennsylvania, 1,966 men, 35 women; Rhode Is- 
land, 388 men, 63 women; South Carolina, 632 men, 28 women; South 
Dakota, 193 men, 3 women; Tennessee, 1,575 men, 62 women; Texas, 
4.073 men, 117 women; Utah, 171 men, 2 women; Vermont, 259 men, 
15 women: Virginia, 1,478 men, 68 women; Washington, 791 men, 4 
women; West Virginia, 982 men, 32 women; Wisconsin, 608 men, 12 
women; Wyoming, 189 men, 3 womcn, 

In the prisons of the United States as a whole, including those for 
all kinds of offenses, women constitute only 54 per cent of the prisoners, 
and the proportion is growing smaller. 

Equal suffrage would increase the moral and 
largely, while increasing the vicious and criminal yote very little. 
is a matter not of conjecture but of statistics, 


vote of every man add the vote of a 


law-abiding vote very 
This 


THE BAD WOMEN’S VOTE. 

The bad women would outvote the good ones. 

In America the bad women are so few, compared with the good ones, 
that their votes could have little influence. Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, 
wife of a prominent clergyman who was for some years a pastor in 
Denver, writes : 

“The bad women represent, in any city of the United States, bul an 
infinitesimal proportion of its population, and the vote of that class in 
Denver is confined practically to 3 precincts out of 120.” 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, ex-president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. and also for some years president of the 
Colorado State Board of Charities and Correction, writes: 

‘Does not the vote of the disreputable class of women overbalance 
the better element? No; the women of the half-world are not willing 
to vote. They are constantly changing their residences and their names. 
They do not wish to give any data concerning themselves, their age, 
name, or pumber and street; they prefer to remain unidentified.” 

Ix-Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, sums it all up when he says, in a let- 
ter to Horace G. Wadlin, of Massachusetts : 

“Our women nearly all vote; and since, in Wyoming as elsewhere, 
the majority of women are good and not bad, the result is good and not 
evil.” 

DON’T UNDERSTAND BUSINESS. 


A municipality is a great business corporation. Men, by the nature 
of their occupations, know more about business than women, and hence 
are better fitted to run a city or a State. 

Women have a vote in every other corporation in which they are 
shareholders, George William Curtis said: “A woman may vote as a 
stockholder upon a railroad from one end of the country to the other; 
but, if she sells her stock and buys a house with the money, she has no 
voice in the laying out of the road before her door, which her house is 
taxed to keep and pay for.” 

Moreover, it is not true that a man’s experience in his own business 
teaches him how to carry on the business of a city. Some years ago a 
fashionable caterer was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
was appointed a member of the committee on filling up the South Bos- 
ton flats. Another member said to him scornfully, *“‘ What do you know 
about filling up flats, anyway?”’ The caterer answered quietly, ‘* That 
has been my business for 20 years.”” The answer was good, as a joke; 
but as a matter of fact, what had his experience of planning dinners 
taught him about the way to turn tide mud into solid ground? What 
does the butcher learn from his business about the best way to pave a 
street, or the baker about the best way to build a sewer, or the candle- 
stick maker about the best way to lay out a park, or to choose school- 
teachers or policemen, or to run a city hospital? Does a minister learn 
from his profession how to keep the streets clean, or a lawyer how 
to conduct a public school, or a doctor how to put out a fire? A 
man’s business, at best, gives him special knowledge only in regard 
to one or two departments of city affairs. Women’s business, as 
mothers and housekeepers, also gives them special knowledge in re- 
gard to some important departments of public work, those relating to 
children, schools, playgrounds, the ee of the weak and young, 
morals, the care of the poor, ete. For what lies outside the scope of 
their own experience men and women alike must rely upon experts. 
All they need as voters is sense enough and conscience enough to elect 
honest and capable persons to have charge of these things, 


DIVISION OF LABOR, 


The growth of civilization is marked by an increasing specialization 


and division of labor. 
backward. 

The growth of civilization increases the division of labor as between 
individuals, but lessens it as between the sexes. One woman no longer 
spins and weaves and manufactures the clothing for the men of her 
family, at the same time carrying on all the housework and, in addi- 
tion, making Iutter, cheese, and candles, as our great-grandmothers 
did. This woik is now subdivided among a number of specialists. 
On the other hand, in the old times women were excluded from almost 
all the occupations of men. Housework and sewing were practically 
the only ways open to them to earn a living. To-day, out of more than 
300 trades and professions followed by men, women are found in all 
but 3 or 4, 


Woman suffrage would therefore be a step 
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But this objection about the subdivision of labor is really irreleyant 
Voting is not labor, in the sense of a trade or profession. The tend- 
ency of civilization has been to a greater and greater specialization of 
labor, but not to a closer and closer restriction of the suffrage. On tho 
contrary, that has been steadily extended. The best results are fo ind 
not where public affairs are left in the hands of a small class of “ pro. 
fessional politicians,’’ but where the largest proportion of the pet 
take a keen interest and an active part in their own government. 

WOULD LOSE THEIR INFLUENCE, 

Women would lose their influence. 

What gives a woman influence? Beauty, goodness, tact, talent 
pleasant manners, money, social position, ete. A woman who has any 
of these means of influence now would still have them if she had a 
vote, and she would have this other potent means of influence besides 
There is a story of a prisoner who bad been shut up for many years 
in a dungeon, getting sunlight only through a chink in the wall, He 
grew much attached to that chink. At last his friends came and 
offered to tear down the wall, His mind had become weakened, and 
he begged them not to do it. If they destroyed the wall, he said 
they would also destroy the chink through which he got all his sun. 
light, and he would be left in total darkness. If he had had his wits 
he would have seen that he would have all the sunlight he had before 
and a great deal more besides. A woman after enfranchisement would 
have all the personal influence she has now and political influence in 
addition. One thing is certain: Every vicious interest in this country, 
to which women are hostile, would rather continue to contend with 
women’s “ indirect influence” than try to cope with women’s vote. 

CEASE TO BE RESPECTED. 

Women would cease to be respected. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, writes: “ Under equal suffrage 
there is a much more chivalrous devotion and respect on the part of 
men, who look upon their sisters not as playthings or as property 
as equals and fellow citizens.” 

Mrs. K. A. ee president of the New Zealand Council 
Women, says: “ To-day a young New Zealander in his teens no long 
regards his mother as belonging to a sex that must be kept within a 
prescribed sphere, but as a human being, clothed with the dignity of 
all those rights and powers which he hopes to enjoy within a few 
years. 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister, secretary of the Woman’s National Council of 
Australia, says: ‘One striking result of equal suffrage is that members 
of Parliament now consult us as to their bills, when these bear upon 
the interests of women. ‘The author of the new divorce bill asked al! 
the women’s organizations to come together and hear him read it, and 
to make criticisms and suggestions. I do not remember any such thing 
happening before in all my years in Australia. When a naturalization 
bill was pending, one clause of which deprived Australian women of 
citizenship if they married aliens, a few women went privately to ¢ 
prime minister and protested, and that clause was altered immediat 
After we had worked for years with members of Parliament for y 
reforms without avail, because we had no votes, you can not i 
the difference it makes.”” (Woman's Journal, Feb. 13, 1904.) 


WOULD MAKE WOMEN PARTISANS. 


Women can do more good now than if they had a yote, becau 
they are nonpartisan. If they became voters, their nonpartisan 
would be lost. 

Women continue to be nonpartisan after they have the ballot, 
gives them more power to secure the good things which the wor 
all parties want. 

Prof. Henry E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State University 
practicing law in Denver, says in an open letter to State Senator A 
Gale, of Iowa, that he went to Colorado opposed to equal suffra 
has been converted by what he has seen of it. Prof. Kelly adds 

“ Experience clearly shows that women's interest can not be 
in mere partisan strife. Their interests center around questions 
ing education, public cleanliness, public morality, civic beauty. cl 
and correction, public health, public libraries, and such su! 
more intimately affect home life and conduce to the prosperit) 
family. Men lose sight of these important considerations in th 
ble of partisan warfare for office, but women will not see them 
by anything.” 

Ellis Meredith, of Denver, writes: 

“There has never been a party measure espoused by won 
Colorado Legislature. The women of all parties want the same 
and have worked for them together in perfect harmony. They 
a pure-food law, and secured one from the last legislature in | 
the national legislation. They wanted civil-service reform, an! 
obtained that so far as the officers of State institutions are « 
During the last legislature an attempt was made to take th 
of the State bureau of child and animal protection away 
Colorado Humane Society and to create a_ political board 
federated woman's club in the State besieged its senators and rey 
tives to vote against the bill, and the vice chairmen of the Stat 
committees of the two chief political parties (both of them women 
together to different members of the legislature to enter thei 
Men understand that in legislative matters when they oppose thi 
they are opposing practically all the women, and the great ind 
vote of the State.’ (Woman's Journal, Aug. 31, 1907.) 
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OPPOSITION OF WOMEN, 


Women in large numbers are organizing against suTrag 
majority are opposed to it, and the majority ought to rule. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says: 

“The organized opposition among women to suffrage is ver) 
compared with the organized movement of women in its fav 
of our 46 States only 4 have antisuffrage associations. T 
suffrage committees exist in 4 States more. There are suffrast 
tions in 33 States and several Territories. 

‘“‘In New York, at the time of the last constitutional convent 
suffragists secured more than 300,000 signatures to their petiti 
antisuffragists only 15,000. The woman-suffrage petitions prese 
the recent constitutional convention in Michigan bore 175,000 sig! 
There were no petitions on the other side. In Chicago, not lo! 
97 organizations, with an aggregate membership of more than 
women, petitioned for a woman-suffrage clause in the new city 
while only one small organization of women petitioned against 
Maine, Iowa, Kansas—in short, in every State where petit! 
suffrage and remonstrances against it have been sent to the legis!’ 
the petitioners have always outnumbered the remonstrants, anc 
generally outnumbered them 50 or 100 to 1. On the only occasio! 
the Government took an official referendum among women on UU 
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in Massachusetts in 1895) the women’s vote was in favor of | chising all the members of the family but one. A couple who are sensi- 











ige 25. to 1. ble and good-tempered will not quarrel if they are once in a while unable 
Most women are as yet indifferent on the suffrage question; but of | to think alike about polities. <A « yuple who are not sensible and good- 
+} . who take any lively interest in it either way the great majority | tempered are sure to quarrel anyway if not about polities, th nD ah sunt 
favor. This has been demonstrated wherever the matter has been | something else. - . ° ; ere 
t to a test.”” (Woman's Journal, Aug. 1, 1908.) THE QUESTION OF CHIVALRY. 
ALREADY OVERBURDBNED, It will destroy chivalry. 
WW en are already overburdened, A woman would not have time Justice would be worth more to than chivalry if they could 
to perform her political duties without neglecting higher duties. not have both. A working girl put : in a nuts! when she said 
\ Alice Freeman Palmer says (Objections to woman suffrage I would gladly stand for 20 minutes in the street car going home if by 
<wered by college women) : doing SO I could get the same pay that a man would have had for doing 
How much time must she spend on her political duties? If she | ™Y day’s work.” But women do not have to stand in the street cars 
nelongs to the well-to-do class and hires others to do her work, she has | alf as often in Denver as in Boston or New York. Justice and chivalry 
time for whatever interests her most—only let these interests be noble! | @2%¢ not in the least incompatibl Women have n freedom and 
it e does her own housework, she can take 10 minutes to stop on her | ©@"U lity in America than in Europe, yet American men are tl most 
way to market and vote once or twice a year. She can find half an | CLivalrous in the world. 
day for the newspapers and other means of information. She KNOWN BY ITS ENEMIES, 
ik with family and friends about what she reads. She does this It would increase the corruption of politics. : 
0 he will then do it more intelligently and will give and receive Those who thrive upon the corruption of po lo 
more for what she says and hears. If she does this reading and talk- | The ignorant, vicious, and criminal vote is alway ar ac 
ng, she will be better informed than the majority of voters are now. equal rights for women. ape? aie a 


e duties of motherhood and the making of a home are the most 





sacred work of women, and the dearest to them, of every class. If : . a nen 
naa ‘an intelligent vote would interfere with what only women can Women are too emotional and sentimental to » trus l 
d nd what, failed in, undermines society and government—no one ballot. ca . ; nee ‘ . 
in question which a woman must choose. But it can not be shown Mrs. E. 'T. Brown, at a meeting of the Georgia State Federati 
that there are any large number of women in this country who have | Women’s Clubs, read a paper in which she said 
{ necessary time to vote intelligently, and it can be argued that . You tell us that women are not fitted for ing V pro 
the vital questions of our Government would make them better | ©! Sovernment, being too visionary and too much FOUCE DY 
ies to their husbands and friends, better guides to their sons, | ™¢?t, pts . . . - 
and more interesting and valuable members of society. Women of every Now it is very true of women that they are largely ontro 1 
class have more leisure than men—are less tied to hours of routine— | S°Mtiment, and, as a matter of fact, men are largely controlled —_— 
t ve had more years of school training than men. All this makes ia cen ween 2 ment — ishes. Was it logic th it swept 
nbinati , les iohe m“ K ave over this country and sent r Army to protect the ; 
‘ ie combination of public and higher duties. when their suffering grew too intense to be endured even in the hear- 
WOMEN AND OFFICE HOLDING. ing? Is it shrewd business calculation that Is thousa of 
| men vote, they must hold office. out of this country to feed a stat 
When we say that women would be eligible to hold office, what do | famines in unhappy India? Was S 
we mean? Simply that if a majority of the people in any place would | sands of American soldiers into what ) 











have a woman to hold a certain position than anyone else, | in the almost baseless hope of reseu n « 

1 she is willing to serve, they shall be allowed to elect her. | Do not men jike Washington, Li i in t 
W ire serving as officials already ; some of the women most prom- | hearts of American men, not alone vy did ill more f 
nent in opposing equal suffrage have been holders of public office. The | What they dreamed of? The man who is not controlled by sentiment 

ident of the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further | betrays his friends, sells his vote, is a traitor to his country, or wrecks 
Da n of Suffrage to Women (Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot) was for | himself, body and soul, with immoralities; for nothing but sentimen 
1 mber of the school board of Brookline and also overseer of | prevents any of these things. The sense of honor i irely sentir 1 


Yet that association in its published documents objects to | ‘The sentiment of loyalty is the only thing that makes truth and hon 












































p ( iffrage on the ground that “ suffrage involves the holding of | desirable or a vote a nonsalable cor “lity Say 
; of! d office holding is incompatible with the duties of most women.” “ Government would be a poor a without set i 1 
s loes not involve office holding by the majority of women, but | likely to be damaged by a slightly sed supp 
’ few; and there are always some women of character and WHAT Is NIT ‘ 
- ——ev the necessary time. Women as a class have more The political unit is the fami! | | 
nfranchised States there has been no rush of women into | ), “ies crass oo tad oem megs’ d boy anaes oe 1 old 
d the offices that women do hold are mainly educational and | (AC }ete! on as eink 7 ae es Star Wecedinn. heaee “Gin canals tie 
In Wyoming women have had full suffrage for 39 years, yet — eg ye — —— eS ere eer ea ee 
has ever been a member of the legislature. Neither Colorado, be Nd. / ieee yr Sane oi mie t a ca Eta -aeces ~ ae = 1 . a 
Ut Idaho has ever had more than three women in the legisla- | WOW'G ™#@Ke IC imposst) aba tbecreetceeame pr dalives: Meera i 
t t time. WOMENS SMALL SCHOOL VOTE. 
BALLOTS AND BULLETS, The smallness of women’s school vote shows that they would n 
en vote, they ought to fight and do police duty. } the full ballot. | a : : fe ; a i 
men were allowed to vote except those who are able and will- rhe size of men's vote is just in proportion to the size of the el 
ng ) do military and police duty, women might consistently be de- At presidential election it is very large, it State ¢ lections mu h smaller 
d for that reason. But so long as the old, the infirm, the halt, | 4¢ a municipal election smaller still, ind at school elections, w! 
I and the blind are freely admitted to the ballot box, some these are held separately only L fraction of the minen turn out to Vv 
on must be found for excluding women than the fact that | The smallness of the woman's choo! vote is regrettable, bul it is only 
not fight. All men over 45 are exempt from military sery- | 2eW proof of the truth of Mrs Poyser’s immortal saying I am n 
they vote. Col. T. W. Higginson says: “It appears by the denying that women are foolish; God Almighty made them to match e 
of United States military statistics that out of the men ex- | men. ; re alps a 
1 military duty during the Civil War of journalists 740 in In Kansas women were given school suffrage 1861 Their vot 
1,000 were found unfit; of preachers, 974; of physicians, 680; small. In 1887 they Were gore: fur irene’ 8 ut oe r eir vote a 
rs, 544. (Medical statistics of the provost general's bureau | C2¢e became much larger and has increased at successive 
iy Col. T. W. Higginson in Common Sense about Women, p. 365.) In Colorado women were given school suffrage isi6. 1 
G divines are horrified at the thought of admitting women to | W2S8 Small. In 1895 they were giv che 1 Dare C8! Jan 
n they can not fight, though not 1 in 20 of their own num- | 189, the Colorado Legislature decla d ie a ;  % 
t for military duty if he volunteered. Of the editors who de- | °! both houses that “ during this time (the p : 5 n t 
voman suffrage only about 1 in 4 could himself carry a musket, | D4Ye exercised the privilege as - ie ee 
the lawyers who fill Congress the majority could not be de- rhe women 8 school Ve ee COME Tee » Te s0c wT 
f their country but could only be defended.” bad: women. would: be the Stet to rush to the pels. in answer to the 
it must be remembered that some woman risks her life when- | Prediction (iat tle best wol : a a oe = 
ey ldier is born into the world. Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, of Indiana, | Nonsense of It): “In Ma ee ers S 
I hom Gen. Lew Wallace drew the portrait of the mother in | Pl#int has been that only ven eee 
i I said: “If women do not fight, they give to the State all its WILL WOMEN \ 
This ought in all fairness to be taken as an offset for the Women will not vote, or 1 se to vot fter ¢ nor 
ulitary service that women do not render. As Lady Henry Somerset | worn off. 
Ss who bears soldiers does not need to bear arms.” In Wyoming women have had suffrage since 1869. The W 
CAN LAWS BE ENFORCED? | seeretary of state, in a letter to Miss tone B kv lL. of | 
sal ae . Salat an cae ce aa says that 90 per cent of them vot I Journal, May 6, 190 
= ite at eae dae AR oT .SARE SeRER, seRwe- ‘ The Colorado secretary ol Ss te, n a letter to Mrs. —— ne 
housands of male noncombatants are already admitted to the | Boston, aad : — Wenmn's J whew — ia 
x, and there is no certainty at any election that the majority | ‘~ the chief contin od inten a alh tne tenis ‘ 
; s represents a majority of possible fighters. No trouble of this | oor nave signed a published aati akan a 
, resulted from equal suffrage in practice. The laws are as| ina women establishes the fact that they t an te 
se —— enfranchised States as in adjoining States where (Woman’s Journal, Aug. 20, i Is on : 
e > : s ¥ —f i Y) ' “ ’ T ‘ 
* women have school suffrage their votes occasionally turn. the oa gy thoes aey Decembet O07.) ikea . 
t there is never any attempt to install the defeated candidates F When a olan suffrage was granted in New Z d. in 1898. th 
Where women have the full ballot they have often defeated | pated number of women in the country was 139 ». Of these, 109.461 
dates for higher offices, but no riotous uprising has ever fol- registered to vote, and the nun f women voting has increased at 
‘his particular objection is a libel on American manhood. each triennial p itliament ection since In 1893, 90.290 women 
WILL IT INCREASE DIVORCE? voted: in 1896, 108,783: in 1899, 119,550 I Ave. Sof n 1907 
; lead to family quarrels and increase divorce. 175,046, | (Mrs. IK. A Sheppard, presiden N 4 1 < ! 
“ ffrage was granted to the women of Wyoming in 1869. During | Women, in “ Woman Suffras Ww Zealand 
ears from 1870 to 1890 divorce in the United States at large The majority of the women had isked 1 f 
d about three times as fast as the population. In the group of | these places : 
n States, omitting Wyoming, it increased nearly four times. as = : : : 
population. In Wyoming it increased only about half as fast | Opposition to woman suffrage zsrowing In O i 
pulation. “An ounee of experiment is worth a ton of theory.” | portional vote was Sst again tt ul e ar irae WS I t 
er sometimes turns his son out of doors for voting the wrong | in 1906 or 1900. 
€ among American men this is rare. Where such a case does There are now st s \ ! r S 
to be met by educating the domestic despot, not by disfran- | mitted to the voters more that , In 









four of the five the latest vote was the most favorable to woman suf- 






















frage; in one it was the other way. 

In Color when woman suffrage was submitted the first time, it 
was defe the second time, it was carried. 

In Kansas, the first time, it received only 9,100 votes; the second 
time, it received 95,302, 

In the State of Washington, the first time the majority against it 
was 19,386; the second time, it was only 9,882. 

In South Dakota, the first time the adverse majority was 23,610; 
the second time, it dropped to 3,285. 


Since on their latest vote four States show a gain for woman suffrage, 
while only one shows a retrogression, it is clear that growth of the 
ea is the rule, and that the result in Oregon was due to exceptional 
local circumstances Which ought to carry the more weight, four 
States or cone? 


ise 
THE OREGON VOTE, 


The increased adverse vote in Oregon was due to the Antisuffrage 
Association formed by Oregon women, and to the bad results of equal 








suffrage in the neighboring States of Idaho and Colorado. 
Oregon is the only State where a woman suffrage amendment has 
been submitted more than twice. There it has been submitted four 


times. Its first submission was in 1884, before any antisuffrage associa- 
tion had been formed, and before either Idaho or Colorado had granted 
the ballot to women. At that time it received a smaller proportional 
vote than it has ever received since. In 1884 it was defeated by a vote 
of 28,176 to 11,223—almost 3 to 1. In 1908 the vote against it was 
58,670 to 36,858—much less than 2 to 1. 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 
It works badly in practice. ; ; 
Women now have the full ballot in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 






















New Zealand, Australia, Finland, and Norway. They have municipal 
suffrage throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, many of the English 


colonies, Sweden, and Denmark. 
had it for generations. 

In all these places put together the opponents thus far have not 
found a dozen respectable men who assert over their own names and 
addresses that it has had any bad results. 

This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that active anti- 
suffrage associations in New York and Massachusetts have been for 
years diligently gathering all the adverse testimony they could find. 

“ On the other hand, seores cf the most highly esteemed men and 
women in the equal suffrage States testify that the results are good. 

In Wyoming women have had the full ballot for 39 years. For the 
last 20 years the advocates of equal suffrage have had a standing chal- 
lenge inviting its opponents to find in all Wyoming two respectable men 
who will assert over their own names and addresses that it has had 
any bad results whatever. The opponents have thus far failed to 
respond, 


In some of these countries they have 




































DOUBLING THE VOTE, 

It would only double the vote without changing the result. 

If letting women sing in church merely doubled the volume of sound, 
it would still be a good thing, because it would double the numer of 
persons who had the lung exercise and the inspiration of joining in a 
good hymn and it would make the chorus stronger. If equal suffrage 
merely doubled the number of voters, it would still do good, because to 
take an interest in public affairs would give women mental stimulus and 
greater breadth of view, and it would also bring to bear on public prob- 
lems the minds of an increased number of intelligent and patriotic citi- 


zens. Sut the great advantage of women in music is that they add the 
soprano and alto to the tenor and bass. If women were exactly like 
men, equal suffrage would merely double the vote. But women are 


different from men, and women’s voices in the State, like women’s voices 
in the choir, would be the introduction of a new element. This is 
recognized even by opponents when they express the fear that equal 
suffrage would lead to ‘sentimental legislation.” 

Men are superior to women along certain lines and women are su- 
perior to men along certain others. The points of weakness in Ameri- 
can polities at present are precisely the points where women are strong. 
There is no lack in our politics of business ability, executive talent, or 

smartness’ of any kind. There is a dangerous lack of conscience and 
humanity. The business interests, which appeal more especially to men, 
are well and shrewdly looked after; the moral and humanitarian inter- 
ests, which appeal more especially to women, are apt to be neglected. 

NOT 


A NATURAL RIGHT, 












Suffrege is not a natural right. 


It is hard to define just what a “natural right” is. Dr. James Free- 









man Clarke said: ‘‘ If all women were forbidden to use the sidewalk, 
and they com) sined of the injustice, it would be no answer to tell them 
that it was nct a natural or inherent right but one given by society 
and which society might, therefore, control as it saw fit. A great many 


rights are given by society, of which, however, it would be manifestly 
unjust to deprive either sex.” 












TOO MANY VOTERS, 

We have too many voters already. 

This only means that we have too many voters of the wrong kind. 
If to increase the number of voters were an evil in itself, every woman 
who becomes the mother of half a dozen sons would have done harm to 
her country. But if all six grow up to be good voters, she has con- 
ferred a benefit on her country. So she has if five of them become gocd 
voters and only one a bad voter. Woman suffrage would bring in at 
least five good voters to one bad one. 

it is often said that we have too many immigrants. 
many immigrants of an undesirable kind. 
of a large influx from Finland or some other country whose people are 
considered especially desirable immigrants. We want them to offset 
those of less virtuous and law-abiding races. The governor of one of the 
enfranchised States writes of woman suffrage: ‘‘ The effect of this in- 
crease in the vote is the same as if a large and eminently respectable 
class of citizens had immigrated here.” 

WOULD UNSEX WOMEN. 

It will turn women into men. 

The differences between men and women are natural; they are not 
the result of disfranchisement. The fact that all men have equal rights 
before the law does not wipe out natural differences of character and 
iemperament between man and man. Why should it wipe out the natu- 
ral differences between men and women? The women of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, and our own equal-suffrage 
States are not perceptibly different in looks or manners from women 
elsewhere, although they have been voting for years, 













i $ We mean too 
We all rejoice when we hear 
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WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 


Whenever the majority of women ask for suffrage, they will get it 

Every impro-ement in the condition of women thus far has been 
secured not by a general demand from the majority of women, but by 
the arguments, entreaties, and “continual coming” of a persistent few 
In each case the advocates of progress have had to contend not merely 
with the conservatism of men, but with the indifference of women, ani 
often with active opposition from some of them, 

When a man in Saco, Me., first employed a saleswoman, the mon 
boycotted his store and the women remonstrated with him on the sin of 
placing a young woman in a position of such “ publicity.” When Lucy 
Stone began to try to secure for married women the right to their oy nh 
property, women asked with scorn, “* Do you think I would give myself 
where I would not give my property?” When Elizabeth Blackwell 
began to study medicine, the women at her boarding house refused to 
speak to her, and women passing her on the street held their skirts 
aside. It is a matter of history with what ridicule and opposition 
Mary Lyon’s first efforts for the education of women were received, not 
only by the mass of men, but by the mass of women as well. 

In the eastern countries where women are shut up in zenanas and 
forbidden to walk the streets unveiled, the women themselves are often 
the strongest upholders of these traditional restrictions, which they 
have been taught to think add to their dignity. The Chinese lady is ag 
proud of her small feet as any American antisuffragist is of hor 
political disabilities. Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of edy- 
cation for girls is so unpopular with the majority of Hindoo women 
that when a progressive Ilindoo proposes to educate his little daughter 
it is not uncommon for the women of his family to threaten to drown 
themselves. 

All this merely shows that human nature is conservative, and that it 
is fully as conservative in women as in men. The persons who take q 
strong interest in any reform are generally few, whether among men 
or women, and they are habitually regarded with disfavor, even by 
those whom the proposed reform is to benefit. ; 

Many changes for the better have been made during the last half 
century in the laws, written and unwritten, relating to women. very- 
body approves of these changes now, because they have become accom- 
plished facts. But not one of them would have been made to this 
day if it had been necessary to wait till the majority of women asked 
for it. The change now under discussion is to be judged on its merits 
In the light of history, the indifference of most women and the op 
position of a few must be taken as a matter of course. It has no more 
rational significance now than it has had in regard to each previous 
step of women’s progress. 
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On Congressional Services of Hon. Henry M. Goldfogle. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 24, 1915. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place on 
the record of this House a few of the very many expression 
of well-deserved praise and appreciation my esteemed associite, 
the Hon. Henry M. Gotproctr, of New York, received fr 
many sections of this country on his labors in opposition 
the literacy test in the immigration bill. Judge Gotproc:i 
passed through 14 years of active, honorable, and creditable 
service in Congress. During these years he has been a bard 
working and efficient member of important committees, among 
them the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Con_merce, the 
Insular Affairs Committee, the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, and the great Committee on Rules, on which 
latter three committees he is now a member, besides being also 
the chairman of the Elections Committee. The New York State 
Democratic delegation in the House selected him to represeit 
that State on the national Democratic congressional committee, 
of which he was made one of its vice chairmen. It is pleasing 
to me to be able to say that Judge GoLpFoGLe is an influen! al 
Member of this body, possessing the confidence and respect ol 
the general membership of the House. 

Judge GoLpFoGLe’s efforts were such that be well merited tlie 
encomiums sent to him by leading and distinguished Americit 
citizens of various nationalities and creeds and many societies 
and organizations of high standing throughout the country. 
Typical of these are two letters I desire to print in the Recon, 
one from the American Jewish Committee, represented by Louis 
Marshall, its president. That committee is composed of sole 
of the best known and distinguished men in the United Stites. 
The other letter comes from a society with a membership 0! 
50,000 people spread through the United States, whose hea 1- 
quarters are located in the district which for 14 long years Wis 
with ability and fidelity represented by Judge GoLproct! 


Q 
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In 
concluding these remarks I want to heartily join in the regrets 
I have heard frequently expressed by many of our assocites 
that in Judge GoLprocte’s retirement from the House, which 
retirement we hope is but temporary, the House loses a useful 
and valuable Member, whose broad experience and pall 
efforts and diligent service as a Member of Congress retle 


» 1 no 
takings 


ted 











iit on the people of his congressional district he so faith- 
fuily served. 
suld not permit the occasion to pass without making 
il ence to the great work done by Judge GOLDFOGLE which 
i up to and, I may say, resulted in the abrogation of the 
Russ an treaty. For years his labors to bring about the uniform 
rocoenition of our passports held by American citizens regard- 
of race or creed were conducted with tireless energy and 
statesmanlike dignity. Successful in the passage of his 
I ition at every step, his people may well look with pride 
» splendid record he made and in the results he achieved 
<s battle to secure the vindication of the rights of Amer- 
tizenship. 

Speaker, I append to these remarks the letters to which 


1 referred. They are as follows: 
No. 87 Wall Street, New York, January 19, 1915. 

II Ilenry M, GOLDFOGLE. 

I Jupce: I wish to extend to you, on behalf of the American 
J committee and personally, the expression of sincere appreciation 
f sur very thorough and excellent work in bringing about the defeat 
of the immigration bill, with its infamous literacy test, and sustaining 
{ dmirable veto message of President Wilson. Your complete 
fal irity with the subject and your great experience were of inesti- 


ivantage to the cause of the honest immigrant who seeks asylum 
i blessed land of liberty and who comes hither for the purpose of 
! ¢ an industrious and useful adjunct in the building and develop- 
ing of ir resources. You have earned the gratitude of all right- 
thir ng men. 

Very truly, yours, LOUIS MARSHALL. 


II EW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
229-231 East Broadway, New York, February 15, 1915. 
31 IienBY M. GOLDFOGLE, 
ember of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dy Str: At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the | 
II Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America, which has | 
0,000 active members all over the United States, I was in- | 


ed to extend to you our hearty congratulations and sincere thanks 
f r splendid attitude on the Burnett bill. 
by refusing to let this un-American measure become law you have 
{ the gratitude of all lovers of American traditions. 
Cordially, yours, 





LEON SANDERS, President. 


Railway Mileage of the World Under Private and Public 
Ownership. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


NON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In tHe Hovuskt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1915. 
Mr 


BRYAN, Mr. Speaker, the most satisfactory statement I 


“lish “return” published by the English Government, which 
rites in its statement the railways in the British possessions 
aud those in foreign countries. For my present purpose the 
han * is somewhat awkward, in that it approaches the sub- 
in a British standpoint, but the figures are so clear and 
ly set forth that we can well afford to overlook the 
| importance paid in the “return” to British railroads 
pared with foreign railroads. 
‘ Pamphlet will suffice for necessary information. Those 
iy Want to study the subject further are referred to the 
focument, which may be found in the Congressional Library, and 
ibt in other libraries throughout the country: 
RAILWAYS IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


~ The following return contains reports on certain matters con- | 


| with the State ownership and working of railways, or 
‘participation in railway enterprise, in all the British self- 


esponsible government and protectorates, and in 42 foreign 
tries, 


( 
rOYV 


ernments of the self-governing dominions, colonies, and 
‘torates by the India office and by His Majesty’s diplomatic 
entatives in foreign countries, and contain the latest infor- 
1 available, though in the case of some foreign countries 
‘ hot of a very recent date. 
“ BRITISH SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS. 

Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa the policy of 

‘ ownership and operation of railways has been adopted, 


4 


yY extremely small, 


een able to find of the railway mileage of the earth in | 
‘ ownership and in State ownership or control is in an | 


The following introduction | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRI 


ing dominions, in India, in 17 British colonies not posses- | 


The reports are based on information furnished by | 


the result that private railways play a part which is rela- | 





{SIONAL RECORD. 


since confederation, State railways have hitherto formed a com 
paratively insignificant portion of the railway system of the 


Dominion. In Newfoundland by far the greater portion of the 
railways are State owned. but leased to a private company. The 
following table sets out the main facts as to railway ownership 
in the Dominions: 


| f 











| Length of railwa ils 
} Date to j 
Dominior s | which details | State Privatel 
relate. owned ow i 
| ind i 
| operated oO] tel 
ig a io, 64 Lk Gudea | June 30,1911 2,018 102 26, 278 
PEIN, oo cece ccmaccns coco! 200. SL, IGK8 t.. ; 723 17 
INES x iteudtadncaestdcesacecaws June 30,1911 16,079 1,934 
NID onc atadndenccuds «cce} Mar. 31,1012 2,808 ) 
TRE MO icccdcecaascetccoeasesce Dec. 31,1911 18 j 
SS Soe et Sd aad bh aakows 28, 453 2 28.8 
** INDIA, 


“According to the administration report of the Indian Rail 


way Board for 1911 there were at the end of that year $2,893 
miles of railway open in India. Of these it appears from the 
tables included in the present return that 6,874 miles were 


owned and operated by the Government of India; 18,245 miles 
were owned by the Government of India but operated by com 
panies; 1,662 miles were owned and operated by native States; 
1,648 miles were owned by native States but operated by 
private companies (including 256 miles worked by the State 
Railway Administration) ; and 170 miles were owned by dis- 
trict boards or the administration of the French 
in India. These figures account for a total of mil 
(including some slight duplication) ; of the remaining railways 
of India some are subsidized (by guaranty of interest or other 
wise) by the Indian Government or local governments or district 
boards. 

* BRITISH COLONIES NOT 


settlements 


28,599 S 


POSSESSING RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND 
PROTECTORATES, 

“The reports contained in the present return show that in 17 
British Colonies not possessing responsible government and pro- 
tectorates, there were in the year 1911-12 State railways 
amounting in all to 3,525 miles. The only Colonies and _ pro- 
tectorates, and so forth, possessing railway systems in which 
there were no Government-owned lines are Barbados, British 
Guiana, Nyasaland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, the 
tlement of Lobuan, and Rhodesia. In the last-named territory 


the railways are, however, mainly owned by a company which 


set- 


is a subsidiary of the British South Africa Co. In the British 
Colonies and protectorates as a whole the total length of 
privately owned railways was 2,596 miles, of which 2,351 miles 


belonged to the Rhodesian railway system operating in Rhode- 


sia, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Portuguese Eust 
Africa. 
* FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
“Of the countries not covered by the series of reports com- 
prised in the present return, the only one of importance is the 


United States of America, where the whole of the 249,902 miles 
of railway in operation on the 3lst of December, 1910, were 
privately owned and operated. In Abyssinia and Salvador 
there are small private lines, whilst Crete, Liberia, Persia, and 
San Domingo are not at present in possession of railway systems, 
either State or private. 

“(a) Countries which have only State systems, or which 
the private lines, though continuing to exist, are comparatively 


in 


insignificant. This group includes Belgium, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Panama (Canal Zone), 


Roumania, Servia, and Siam. 


“(b) Countries in which the State-owned lines are predom- 
inant in extent, but privately owned lines form an important 
part of the respective railway systems. This group includes 
Chile, China, Denmark, Honduras, the Netherlands, Peru, 


(with Finland), and Switzerland. 

““(¢) Countries in which privately owned lines are predominant 
in extent, but the State-owned lines form an important part of 
the respective railway systems. This group includes the Argen- 
tine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Brazil, Costa Rica, France, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey. 

“(d) Countries in which the State-owned lines are compara- 
tively insignificant. This group includes Cuba and Venezuela 

“(e) Countries in which the State has a predominant or large 


Russia 





In Canada, on the other hand, although | 


holding in railway enterprises, which are in form private com- 


Dominion Government has owned and operated railways | panies. This class includes Mexico, Norway, and Colombia—in 


LII——3 
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the two former countries there are also railways which are in 
the sole owne! hip of the State. 

“As regards working, the general rule is for the State itself 
fo operate the lines which it owns, but in the Netherlands and 
Peru the whole of the State lines are operated on lease by pri- 
vate companies, and this is also the case with the larger part 
of the Brazilian Government lines. On the other hand, in 
\ustria and Hungary a large extent of privately owned lines 
ure operated by the State railway administration. 

“In the remaining 10 countries included within the scope of 
the present return, viz, Bolivia, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Luxemburg, Montenegro, Paraguay, Spain, and Uruguay, 
there are at present no railways owned by the State—railways 
in Guatemala and Paraguay were constructed by the Govern- 
ments, but subsequently transferred to private ownership—but 
















































Uruguay 


1,1912 
Venezuela 











“The preceding table shows a total of 134,403 miles of railway 
operated—whether actually owned or not—by State railway 
administrations, and 867,675 miles operated by private enter- 
prise, there being included in the latter figure a small propor- 
tion which is State owned. If to these totals there be added 
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el 


grant of subsidies in various forms or by the guaranty of jp. 
terest on capital, subject in some instances to conditions as t 
State participation in profits beyond a maximum amount o; 
to State rights or acquisition or the reversion of the railwsy 
to the State at the end of a prescribed period. These polic 
of State subventions or guaranty of interest, subject gener.)) 
to conditions of the kind indicated, are in force also in a »y)p- 
ber of countries side by side with State ownership. The post 
conspicuous instance of this is furnished by France, but ox. 
amples are to be found also in Brazil, Denmark, Mexico, Noy 
way, Portugal, and Russia. 

“In the following table an attempt has been made to c1: 


- fy, 
so far as possible, according to ownership and operation, the 
railways of the foreign countries covered by the present retury 


and such other foreign countries as have railway systems with 








PUL «= i cu cecsaccmibeidendcindecucwedie tides ee Dec. 31,1910 
SUNN aici oxo d's ste cm oh atc dns Was eatin alleen edeaiaiee adem celia edhe Mar. 31 1911 
WG Nauciddihcseasnanwecdanesd esteuedebaleeicaiaas ad | Jan. 1,1910 

NE nck andaeinesaRebitvale cubes opbartaaaccaeiied ae | Dec. 31,1910 
I Ss dials: codecs eesob niin aunceaninasionn canal xmaeee PUOUR cu be ous 
Nils ores dickies peek na kicmnn t+ serceennnacetekecmmnabtaooe | Dec. 31,1911 





URGE. cue cackensksaeakabanbsnb nee nkkeses+0sh)sded eae Jan. 1,1912 
CUO. 1:00 < anteoweninneds mu ewnsieeGeheeemshes <ds vie aesemanwall Dec, 31,1911 }...... 
a a i a eR a a ee ale cca June 30,1910 2, 
NEN. wae dae Reae so bank edna k Pa dnc eadne kakbesedertccies | Dee. 31,1911 i 
EN + «24 oculennachlnkatssiuateeiibhins Stlebeinsecdsvunar an | Apr , 1912 
LIDIORE: UNDO... vaca ohtehnkc + skwis «nneebaseutoiines<*<0%setevednal ARs Ee sens ds 








State assistance has been rendered to railway enterprise by the | regard to which information is available: 
" : ee oe SS i Sidccetlagectat Z as 
Length of railways (miles). 

2 Date to which . Privately} State ied : aes 
States. Getatls relate. State owned owned Privately Remarks. 

owned owned 

but but 
— ;,|_ State | privately and i 
operatec "|operated. operated. operated. | 

RNa ica ot kas cease esd Atta aa ae ha eae | May —,1912 |.......... pede pecseerean ilies 176 

Argentine Republic........2..-.ssccsceccces Se ncdtwsadenale alec IR > ame OF ooccsbnctlpcxtaxedss 16, 734 

Austria-Hungary: | 

ATI <<. tekbswabebiastvctnkeasnsaeedautdcckssiacuees 4 Oe 8,074 8, 593 waned 2, 409 
IN | 05s cee dovbebdiaimelnsss dataset Sudhidek fis ewes hee 5, 063 PETE Bis cicsiwed 2,058 

RY ic sctienin a sass Maes ogni aaah manic deinen aiaicumaanmih Caael aaa OA sein cow 2,530 WE A niccpance 218 | Exclusive of lines of “local interest.” 

DINE ccs canbudkakhensneobneewadensnmankabasiees dak oeees biaed SG RES Bo occ suk ksalbee as umkbbswns wane 616 

PORN 6 ateamd cukubh cack tenes cooneninshbbadcane idkeaweneeas cons i Jan. 1,1911 BOOR SE. acksctecu 4, 405 3,020 | In addition there were some 3,825 miles bu v 

| or under concessions from the governments of 
| the various States of the Brazilian Unio 1 
| further details are not available. 

Rss eapncchd shee tohacunadbhwa Ghose boceviene semen | Dee. 31,1910 DRO hoo scsacccdds comescuaveensaseoeen 

Central American Republics: 

SIN I SS a ot | June , 1912 Rhee 8k csscsieioscachenes 360 

DNS 4clces occ sa oee reenter eeu ae RE in becomes tab andi nensennch he Satan 437 

OID Bite id oe ee a ak a es Sas. ake $e Be tke sicaieas era: 50 

UU Lhe ee a a ee ere BPE Rin ny a'eaudinel SNE iw ism ons badinneaee ced 20 

PGI 5 ios inc vanish seins nantae.cu Seneceaadeausenecenc eee 1912 We hee iincsssghivenvsvesuensasaeade This railway is in the Canal Zone and is own 
| the United States Government. 

RPE. ics wacncandacescutiadscadeloeteeeiicckacsesl RNR cada ccaeainess isketwtodan st camlrenscanens 118 

SEs iv cd ekn kceonkaos wien kus abelian sate Sue a nae Dec. 31,1911 1,977 

RUN rd ex's ned cs 0 oc oth nee oi ahd ag a Caeciemant ae icuiek aad Siew awh aed 2,670 

ON, Sas sosbics ddubekcchabecouedicnivetade nese eiusaaee Fane. ony 480 

CUS i biinis s caidsnnnscadinanbaidess niaiide>cebbassdnhuutaedcsel | June —,1912 2, 229 | 

ER REE LA Ie TANI «a ¥ OTE EY. Mar. 31,1912 1,040 

SEE. ciGRE scab pectodennsbbhaacuscees ckkie cad ae June —,1912 652 

CES; ddaphckoetctel wuts ubentecanet cca eeee ch cuenieesaier ee oy ey, ©, ee eee 

SN wo sutnncmemmakcupdiee sense edsecadnt mua cnemnn eee | Dec. 31, 1910 19,445 | Exclusive of lines of “local interest’’—5,48 

in extent. 

MENU TEIN in crac naw cuibin ck acon dade awe wae onan tack Mar. 31,1910 2, 393 

IR, ain vie scx is Chere WRK dh owen ae Chee ee De 31,1910 9SS 

PMNs 5s adh Sinbad ana Wbhid eae abies deems tedsaudeeenliee heeled | Mar , 1913 53 

DET ark ctennw egos ss itetnsashseeods skace bias ame aneeas ule | June 30,1911 56 | Exclusive of narrow gauge, secondary lin 

| miles in extent, owned and operated by 
companies. 

FANE siete oe cc ok i oo Se ae on | | Dec. 31,1911 294 | Exclusive of private light railways 232 miles in 

| | extent. 

REIN scant cess hadncen<skah 1acieh x okananae ekecan ions ess oma. s kee ss mete Oats abi acian eeiaia 278 | The privately owned and operated railwa 
clude lines operated by the Imperial railway 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

OORIOO iiss ceensnes<cakiewecweme eee dewbis Ee ere June 30,1912 7,987 | The mileage shown includes all lines, both broal 
and narrow gauge, and therefore lines use for 
their own purposes by mining, agriculture, and 
other companies. 

BIN 5 5 oc is cin hacknti ake npiecadile inciheénmbbniie dood CORE 6.niics Sacoiniceb<astebede teach 27 

TEN. cada euwadksab sane kecnektsseaeeeo Sie ae eo sc ona casuteene case neschaeee 895 

POY... ons 550s adontwnemiaessckeacs bids ative seenwcestesaeie te 1912 5 295 | In the railways shown in the fourth column tha 

| | State is a shareholder. 
i ixntan seuss sichebaapeaneibsensioban sas BOLD, iinvid atkickeees ae oigleee eee 232 
Pn Gaetkbehuweatucetusthalahan unin casaged bese neeaceaeeee June 30,1911 603 | Including narrow-gauge and some interurbaa 


electric lines. 


a ccelsisdsceescsiodesososes 118 

bana sont Exclusive of 47 miles of departmental light 

ways. 

COs cu sk wethisi cave e 66 ; 
scat n-ebacheh ales win heh Fe 9,194 | Including about 2,000 miles of light railwo 
FOE Bend 5sins endhe dmatienai 5,839 | Including 2,032 miles of narrow-gauge ralilwa 
WD Tas naa csagiveanasonen 1,195 | Including narrow-gauge and funicular rai 
ne haste asaeee 2,046 
b sdbecpiecaenail liscscccseds 200,008 
5 eaten setae ie es caeendl 1,514 
gucmectuseeat 68 470 


those previously given for the British self-governing dominions, 
the British colonies and protestorates, and India, the result- 
ant figures are: Railways operated by governments, 174,)!'; 
railways operated by private enterprise, 424,232 miles. It IS, 
| however, necessary to point out that these totals relate soe y, 
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railways included in the above table and do not afford a 
<e indication of the relative extent of the railways operated 
overnment and private enterprise, respectively, outside the 
| Kingdom, since the statistics for the various countries 
ot strictly comparable, owing especially to the inclusion in 

nstances and the exclusion in others of the mileage of 

dary’ or ‘light’ railways, and the fact that the railways 
lonial possessions of foreign countries are not included. 

\RD OF TRADE, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, July, 1913.” 


, extend the following statement to correct certain false 
its being circulated throughout the country concerning 
iblicly owned utilities of the city of Seattle: 


PACTS AND FIGURES FROM AN ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE F. COT- 

, FORMER MAYOR, AT THE SEATTLE COMMERCIAL CLUB, FEBRUARY | 

SEATTLE’S PUBLIC-OWNED UTILITIES—THEIR RECORD AND RE- | 

ro CITY TAXES AND REVENUES, THREATENED STATE LEGISLA- | 
CIVIC PROGRESS, AND PUBLIC WELFARE, e 

\n nuswer to the false and vicious attacks on the public 


es, credit, past accomplishments, and future progress of 

and people of Seattle, such as have been brazenly made 

ed with all the earmarks of a press-agency conspiracy. 

ve the plain and avowed purpose of influencing the 

rislature to enact laws intended to cripple public enter- 

d make it subservient to the greed of special-privilege 

ms, Whose agents and advocates are openly conducting 

» and Nation wide campaign of slander against the good 
| public interests of Seattle. a 

banks of Seattle, any one or all of them, had been 

| to such false and malicious attacks upon their credit, 

and business methods as the two Seattle newspapers, 

for years have carried the Puget Sound Traction monop- 
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have been wrecked 


and a business crisis p pitated The 
falsity and impotence of these attacks upon municipal cred 
and resources are well evidenced by the active bidd f : 


recent municipal loan and its sale to a most cons 
ern banking concern on a 4 per cent interest basis 
“An attack upon the good name and credit of Seattle from out 
side the city would arouse the righteous indignation and united 
answer of every worth-while citizen. Are the would-be assas- 
sins of public credit from within to be immune from si! r 
rebuke simply because their ulterior motives are well recog 
nized and their public influence has been discounted to an ad- 








mitted impotency? If the circulation of these slanders v 
limited to Seattle, they might well be ignored with contempt 
but unfortunately they affect the outside opinion of Seattle, 


where the mendacity and misinformation can not be quickly 
recognized. 

“Seattle is on a more solid financial basis, with greater r 
sources and less debts, with more to show her pul 


expenditures, than any city in Washington. Her pub 
utilities are saving the taxpayers at 
as compared with the rates paid for similar public 
private monopoly makes profit from public reso 
sult has been accomplished without the increase of a 
taxation. 

“ Our municipal water system is unequaled anywhere; our city 


? 
publ \ l 
least $2,000,000 per y I 
service wh 
Thi 
dollar in 


Irpeag 
iPces 


lighting system is the greatest rate reducer and public-service 
demonstration in America—not merely a success, but a business 
triumph. And the municipal railway is ready for aq similar 


record, if given half a chance. 


“Seattle needs no financial guardianship, at Olympia or 



































Se 
siness and political advertising, have directed against | where. 
of Seattle during the past three months, they would | * GEO. F’. COTTERILL.” 
unicipal ownership: A summary of the history of the Seattle city light and power system, Feb. 1, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1914 piled by former Mayor G F. 
consulting civil engineer, from the official records). 
CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
1905 (includ 
905 (includ- | . - ! | 191 ] 
| { 907 | “ ) 1919 i 
ng 1903-4). 1906 l 1903 19 - R Dam 
1 $590, 000. 0 
¢ 
© QPOCNREIN oss cance ceva yc aseccedsounicgucteeenabees { $°250'000- 00 \ Viwesdavsnnss 1 $200, 000. 00 | ! $400,000. 00 | 2 $500, 000. 00 | 3 $200,000.00 | 3 $100,000.00 
r Dam. COO OS Ce ee ee my diemetes 48, 324. 29 183,055. 83 
xpenditures (prior to 1905, $615, 558.14)... .............. 64, 473. 80 $256, 894. 46 290, 694. 03 689, 692. 47 15, 829. 65 718, 965. 96 404, 443.95 
Dict cnccbhctrnadusets Gpecccnbhsatenesecenckteebtheentcd 45, 470.10 | 117, 299. 93 198, 793. 27 317, 840. 18 468, 386. 65 14. 92 27,383. 79 
MINtenANCS, FOCONSUCTION «. . 62s seccssc cs cwccnssessees , 65 | 56, 694. 37 93, 600. 53 136, 757.0 165, 806. 04 218, 913. 43 », 789. 69 
PT eT UPTO TTT ee ee 7. 32, 125. 00 35, 875. 00 50, 125 ) 8, 847. 50 | 78, 550. 09 84, 957. 50 
MiP EL ape eGTR te caecsicainns asncie seeder tain nelabinke Lissdutnanetenaans 1,210.69} 2,087.33 1,620. 80 
NOW rsd Fd ecds vena cewekswanexcnsee ek cadedeanGdupRaennre dee treeusen | 39, 505. 99 45, 231.38 | 104, 424. ¢ 143, 063. 14 1 161, 581. 57 
BOS. 6 o.c cecacccenssscceccdccccdsscbecescoccesecuccesss 64,346. 85 128, 325. 36 174, 706. 91 291, 306. 70 368, 927.37 495,087 7 573, 949. 55 
SS (OW CEINNND damon bla e cakes aka paumeeeencenkuwbuaseauca (18, 876. 75) (11, 025. 43) 24, 035. 36 | 26, 333. 48 9, 459. 28 I 4 1 $24.23 
} | 
1912 (Cedar 1913 (steam 1914 10-year 
River Dam). plant). : total 
casei S ciiahecsiiligsontedei i tlapdceninliia ae acnaied i papal - = = 
& ()) | 
Mh OF (ROUGUINNI YD: tad icacdivacstkicdcvetbsanabemes eceeecs PU Gn, GU OU as adcivccmdes seek eS a hogs 594,000.00 | Avera 1.21 per cent bond 
; 404, 000. 00 ete E a ad. $4 
t Dati cn axe ealakgunttvecein tes spetbiepieas Pe oe 387,148.53 | $419, 278. 63 657,936.53 | 1,695, 743.81 | Ora Sat tele 
$50,000 ra not includin 
: : sith aaa - ai teal ee can 198 & De ) 
n expenditures (prior to 1905, $615,558.14) .........-0--0e-- | 347, 302. 20 281, 708. 24 | 484, 560. 68 4, 530, 123.58 , » L914 
Rs ac nGak AEE eRS 04 kt an enk ben chon barkeekeenanaaee | 786, 932. 89 910, 477. 35 | 1,051,340. 44 5, 222, 439. 52 
» MAMUGRANCS, FECOMSTIUCEION « . «oo cccccccccescccccsecces 419, 012. 03 353, 515. 03 | 445,732.24 | 2,239,479. 76 | 
PROG . cbs gens dy cahe dd biedwsVEes Cakes teks cbateasawencter 83, 625. 00 83, 625. 00 | 84,078. 20 | 632, 495.70 | 
PEE OY RETRIAL AER D IEE OILS 4, 563. 62 RRMTEL. -cinpdamavenss 14,829. 23 
PRON ONN us cata canesnaetncadanaesnadiddinstencanaavact’ | 88, 035. 71 193, 332. 85 | 228, 087. 60 1,198, 799. 89 | 
Selininseenalbsiciaiiedil sid ene iliaiali Medias inclement ‘ 
OEP QOS <5 in cain dcaatedeadanditneckdeestaadaccgueneddades 5 36 635, 819. 67 757,898.01 | 4,085,604. 58 | 
as nis Gand a kutde Gua edad saMweehi ea pilgiedhate cay taper ekatiost cate. oes sal 32, 400. 00 41,000. 00 | 73, 400. 00 
5S: (OF DONG) os ccd vices ccawcedssteinchatebesctaledeedsdss | 191, 696. 53 | 242, 257. 68 252,442.40 | 1,063, 434. 94 | 
— ha ee é a 
' 3} per cent interest. 2 4 per cent interest. 3 44 per cent interest. 45 per cent interest § Outst 
—Figures for 1914 are from advance sheets of departm2nt reports and are subject to slight revisions in official report not yet issued 
SUMMARY STATEMENT. 
D 31, 1914, a total of $6,22.,867 had been expended upon construction (including Cedar River Dam and Lake Union stean \ 3 8 
n has been allowed and provided for from annual earnings, over and above the reconstruction and maintenance exper ratior 
Yas therefore worth $5,127,067 on Jan. 1, 1915. Against it stands a bonded debt (less sinking fund) of $3,570,600, with : 13 
nditures which have been advanced. The total bonded debt will thereby be increased to $3,991,600, bearing an average of about 4} per cent interest, or a total 
TRO of $170,000 per year. The plant value of $5,127,087 (after allowing $1,198,800 depreciation) is therefore $1,135,467 in « ! id when 
‘d bonds are issued and sold; $359,857 of this excess was derived from assessments on local improvement di t elt stem r 
ant value being an investment of the surplus. The remainder of the surplus ($287,825) is represented in the i july i 
ue and in the current fuads and accounts. The investment in the Cedar River Dam ($1,695,743, including cons rest W 
ugh carried from present surplus earnings without any return thus far, will provide reservoir capacity, which, wh lm t hea 
‘power reserve of the plant, and with added machinery and other facilities will make possible a continued increa » to tw 
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Sources of earnings. 
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1905 1906 | 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
RIND qo 5 voncredcadadickesdcsne chase acae £43,016. 16 $66, 148. 20 $66, 530. 70 74, 244, 89 $88, 846.03 | $113, 494. 91 $168, 703, 72 
Revenue from residence rates............0..eceeeee ae a peas 1, 277. 74 33, 187. 64 82,225.49 | 121,968.81 | 161,915.82] 212,526.75 262, 455,34 
Revenue feos WOO RONEN 5 oaccseineccandascucdcsukecdeve danuseawesied 802. 05 12, 327. 51 37, 543. 37 78,734.42 | 106,928.70} 138,776.94 73,016. 10 
ature ich SE PUN, soc ca cccascavcdacceemeincdaeausadhcoeseion 265. 70 4,917. 27 9, 951. 23 37, 952. 27 102, 879. 87 126, 015. 84 109, 522, 24 
Misce rr rOPONNOs occ 2 oe , ce a eee ee eg 108, 45 719. 31 2, 542. 4, 939. 79 7, 816. 23 7, 700. 48 13, 686. 39 
Annual total earnings (flat rates, motor rentals, etc.).......-... | 45,470. 10 | 117, 299. 93 | 198, 793. 27 | 317,840.18 | 468,386.65 | 598,514.92 | 727. 
| 1912 | 1913 1914 Percentage of busine 
ieee Beth hens i ssc a acekcndatbebiessoadaee tina menial sistas aces siigileipaigeniittea $186, 395. 23 $211,013. 65 $223,040.57 | 21 per cent of total earnings, 
Reve 1 residence rates 294, 747. 96 344, 227. 49 411,112.82 | 39 per cent of total ear 
Reve from busin rat © 190, 309. 98 228, 510. 27 264,712.03 | 25 per cent of total « 
M I CO nn vik int dantGhatieddinns céabhes sicck bent séeeeewheawnekindsbie«iua pian paeens 8, 780. 30 
{ rom power rate 106, 999. 98 114, 431. 11 132, 630.50 | 14 per cent of total ear 
M revenue. . 8,479. 74 12, 204. 83 11,064.22 | 1 per cent of total car 
Annual total earnings (flat rates, motor rentals, etc.)........cee 5 ncaa h Quit smedenen 786, 932. 89 910, 477.35 | 1,051, 340. 44 
Development of service and effect on rates (expressed in cents per kilowatt hour). 
| Prior to 1905. | 1905 1906 | 1907 1908 | 1909 | 
ARIA HOR WOE bob ooo exc Sdédc da meecconkaneueasa Oe Re? Pr eee? 12c, 20c—3¢ 84c-44c 8hc-4he 84c-44¢ S4c-Ake 84c-44e | Sic-dhe 
Business services........scccccecccceccccccoccce pte S58 Ss) 20c--24e 8c ~2he 8c ~2h 8c -2kc 8e -2ke 8¢ -1}c | Sc -] 
Power services 10c-3c 7e -lhe 7c -l4e 7c ~-lke Ze -1he 7c -lic 7 
t i PWGRO Saddaccisxaiacen lewduwws ue dcndinedoeksasacaneleesoneges cess Mpaeseaventwecilosesss 
" ol i. Seb Loe a tC Sys Peete eh Sea 
Services. 
1911 1912 1913 | 1914 
OS BORTIOOR iio hos hn ccvcdmcadeandedcdabcsckbunnwieddensus bide 16,544, at 7c-4c....] 19,867, at 6c-4c....| 25,839, at 6c-4e. a 30,201, at 5 
Busine PUROON Sc cnvpkscaesssacecgscesuanrcondenascetcanonal doe an mane twee eee me wee 1,682, at 8c-lic....] 1,973, at 5c-1.32c...| 2,745, at 5e-1.32¢...| 3,031, at 5e-1.32e. 
PG MOE WHO Soa io sisiv cds sw scdioeaeses icir coo aeeeeeuves pei ve éawomneansountlann | 391, at 7e-0.6c..... 448, at 4c-0.5¢c..... 678, at 4c-0.5c..... | 819, at 4c-0.5 
Rates reduced average 24 per cent below previous contract rates, or to the equivalent ao Meds aed nsa eee 44.05 4 4hc | 441g 
! Average rate collected, 5.988c. per kilowatt hour. 2 Average rate collected, 2.757c. per kilowatt hour. 8’ Average rate collected, 1.54c. per kilowatt he r 


4 All-inclusive rate. 
““SEATTLE—THE BEST LIGHTED CITY IN AMERICA.”’ SEATTLE HAS BECOME KNOWN AS THE BEST LIGHTED CITY IN AMERICA, YET IT GETS THE MOST LIGHT FOR TH 
COST. 
Comparison of street-lighting costs, 1913. 



























Mileage : 
Se City area Cost per 
Total cost. — 4 — square P square Nature of se 
allevs : miles. mile. 



















































DION NUM: snschidd dae csmdcmnniodnnaneieboabiont ah swieieacmmenleecmen secteseussanhsneal Ms ease 3, 247 $1,030 327 $10, 233 | Contract. 
RP DRIUEIADL: 5 ates tietiaiaciiic iain eqin saaenba sini het stakes llate Nala apeniigtiaian kinda a miaeaete mapaeashadded 2,390, 069 1,770 1,350 129 18, 527 Do. 
su icdhasckodnbenekdagenee amine caalne eae saeebnaredaassiane eel wadenbeneeas 768, 779 568 1,353 47 16,356 Do. 
CII iid cSabeccakasneseessccnnmtanbedeucnskeehesaaleteadsesien aevsee quuwccdunceceel Agleeuee 4,525 325 194 7,593 | Municipal. 
UNAM n bn 0 dvwawacnkeedk Shen onae wie hesbdaiseres us kneel keel skesbecahwhae 211,013 879 240 58 3, 638 Do. 

















And the Seattle rate is reduced 11 per cent for 1915. 


























Or 


electric current on 25 miles of cluster lighting on central streets. The at the conclusion of these exercises stand adjourned. 
other 854 miles of streets served cost only $135,343, or $158 per mile. “Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the S 
























































cents for 1915) includes every item of cost incident to investment, 
interest, depreciation, operation, maintenance, replacements, supplies, 


















































proportionate street-lighting cost for Seattle of only one-fourth the T nia ariff ; J : sean oe sderation il 
ratio for New York, one-fifth that of Philadelphia and Boston, and only Underwood tariff bill, which was under consideration 


one-half that of Chicago, also with a municipal street-lighting plant. House during his service here. 
ind stilt Beattie a the Best Ngnted chy te Americe. I was appointed one of the committee to attend the 



























































os versal grief I have never witnessed. It was a spontani 
outpouring of public sorrow, which proved how well ties 


HO N a O B EK R - P. HIL L ; people had loved their dead Representative. It spread a Pp 




































































Will long keep his memory green in our souls, 








N. B.—Seventy-five thousand six hundred and seventy dollars, or 36 “Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory the 
per cent of Seattle street-lighting cost, was paid in 1913 for furnishing | deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the louse 


rhe above comparative figures for the other cities are from an address “Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions 
on ** Municipal lighting rates,” delivered at the Conference of American | widow of the deceased.” 
Mayors, at Philadelphia, November, 1914, by Ray Palmer, commissioner i 
department of gas and electricity, of Chicago, Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Forrest Goopwin and I wer 


"he Seattle city rate of 44 cents per kilowatt hour (reduced to 4 | both new Members of the present Congress. With our wives we 
both stopped at the Dewey Hotel, and there I got to know him 
and labor incident to the complete street-lighting service and its constant | and Mrs. Goodwin well in the few months he was her Mr. 
extensions in a growing city. This 44-cent net rate produced in 1913 a | Goopwin displayed considerable interest in the discussion of tle 


» 


PiEQereteerpee te of Mr. Goopwin at his home at Skowhegan. ‘The con 
The Late Representative Forrest Goodwin. that assembled there was great. They came from every 4! ‘ 
———— from every county in his district, from all over the State, & 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS join in the last sad rites of their departed friend. Such ub 


‘ > ae lod 
OF ILLINOIS gloom over the entire community, and the condolences ex che 
. ; to the bereaved widow were deep and heartfelt. Sadly I sa 
In tHe House or Representatives, his body placed beneath the sod, while grief was manifest 02 
Sunday, February 21, 1915, every face. Peace to his ashes; and may his life teach a - 
On House resolution 741. as follows: to those who come after him which will bring forth good 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order And the night dew that falls, though in silence it wee! 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Will brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps, 
Fort GOODWIN, lat Member of this House from the State of And the tear that we shed, though in secret it roils, 
Main 
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On the Bill to Buy, Construct, Equip, Operate, and Maintain 
verchant Ships in the Foreign Trade of the United States, 
and for Other Purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 22, 1915. 


\ir. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the pending Government 
shipping bill is the most momentous proposition that has con- 


“1 the Democratic members of this body collectively and 
ly, since the advent of the Democratic administra- 
D iring the past two years we have passed a number of 

rtant measures, notably the tariff and currency bills. 

Rut the Democrats were committed to these measures by the 
tions of many platforms. Reforms in these directions 
amiliar articles of the Democratic faith, and were promi- 

ong the issues upon which the successful campaign of 
ii2 was waged. But the pending bill, that is the compound 
G Weeks bill, presents a new principle, one never contained 
Democratic platform, and in my judgment both politically 
momically unsound and unwise. This bill proposes Goy- 
ernment ownership and operation in a commercial enterprise 
bring the United States into immediate competition 


V s own citizens who may desire to enter the field of 
foreign trade on the high seas. This enterprise will require 


nitial millions to set it on its feet, and holds out no 
hope of profit from its conduct and operation. No Democratic 
form has declared in favor of Government ownership in 
this ction. Quite the contrary. Our last platform specifically 
indorses the “ efficient supervision and rate regulation of rail- 
road and express companies, and telegraph and telephone lines 
( ed in interstate commerce.” 
Contrast this plank with the plank in the same platform re- 


lating to a merchant marine, a plank that later will be cited | 





nf This plank favors the development of a limited mer- 
marine between this country and South America, through 
xercise of the Federal power of “ constitutional regulation 





f commerce.” Regulation is the word used in the two planks, 
ud in the common acceptation, as well as legal intendment, its 
meaning is the same in both connections. If the exercise of our 
coustitutional power of regulation means that the Government is 
to buy and operate, or lease and operate ships on the high 
f 1 a commercial venture, in a word, if regulation in this 

ion commits us to Government ownership to an unlim- 
ited extent in the field of foreign trade, then it will be an easy 
the argument to say that our platform relating to the 
reg ion of railway and other companies, engaged in inter- 
state traffic, commits us to the principle of Government owner- 
f railroads, express companies, telegraph and telephone 
a contention that doubtless some one will make before 
rk of this Congress is concluded. 
is shipping bill has been hailed with delight by Debs, 
Berger and other leading Socialists in the United States, and 
Why not? It is a concession that their main contention is funda- 
entally sound. Enact this bill, and the Socialists, not the 
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D crats will have occasion to rejoice. Its passage may be 
7 ry for the forces behind this measure, but the fruits of | 
U ctory will attach to an opposing organization, since our 


ment of their main contention will give an impetus to 
elopment of their propaganda that nothing else would 

(to the same degree. The Socialist contention that Gov- 

( it ownership and Government operation should replace 
‘ownership and private operation, has not found favor in 
iocratie Party, at least not up to the present time. For 

{am opposed to it. I believe in individual initiative, indi- 
nterprise, and individual property rights, that is indi- 

{ ownership. Hence my opposition to the pending bill 
provides for Government-owned and Government-operated 
the 1 ield of foreign trade. The Democratic Party has 
favored the development of a privately owned merchant 

_ Our last platform calls for such a marine, and the 
nm of August 1914 was intended to lay the foundation 

1 p rivate capital could build. The amount carried in 


» freat as it is, and capable of being applied to very 
\ (advantage in many directions of domestic utility, would 


| comparatively small fleet of merchant ships. Still they 
' be sufficient to chill the spirit of private initiative, and 
‘age and deter private capital from the effort to establish 
merchant marine as our platform contemplates. 


As a Democrat, I am further opposed to this measure, for the 


reason that it is in flat contravention of th 
the platform adopted at Baltimore: 


We believe in fostering by constitutional regula 


growth of a merchant marine, which shall dev ind n t 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Rep < 
without imposing additional burdens upon the | WW ! 
ties, or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

This plank plainly restricts our lezi é ties th 
direction to the exercise of our constitutional power to regulate 
commerce. The limited marine to be developed in this fashion, 
is to ply between this country and South America, and must | 
self-supporting, since we are neither to impose additional 1 


dens upon the people, nor to afford bounties, or subsidies f 


the Public Treasury, in furtherance of its 


is no hint in the language used, of a wor 
owned, and Government-operated marine. Subsidies and G 


ment ownership are alike excluded fron 


scheme which requires an initial appropriat 


and an emission of bonds to the extent of 
lions, not to speak of future appropriatio 
inevitably falls within the condemnation di 
ures imposing additional burdens upon the 

There are many grounds of objection to t 
not related to party considerations. Later, 
be presented in order. The restoration of « 


is 2 somewhat misleading phrase. It carries with it the implic 
lerchant marine. In- 
ade in general terms, 


tion that at present there is no American n 
deed the statement to this effect is often m 
This is an extravagant misrepresentatio 
ignorance of the facts, or with a willful a1 
mislead. There are over 27,000, probably 
merchant vessels flying the American flag, a 
thing over 8,000,000 gross tons. Of course 


of this tonnage is in the coastwise trade, bi 


foreign trade, there are 2,360 vessels, gr 


must be added over 127 vessels admitted to the American flag 


under the recent registry act, having a gross 
like 400,000 tons, and constituting in then 


able body of freighters. All of the latter vessels were operated in 
the foreign trade, and were owned by Americans who we re dri en 
to the purchase of foreign-built vessels, and the use of foreign 
flags, in order to escape the restrictions of our domestic ] 

In 2ddition to the foregoing ocean-going ships, the authorit 


at Washington estimate that coastwise v« 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 tons, are availabl 
traffic. These figures ought to allay the : 
expressed, that in time of war this countr 


precure suflicient American ships to serve as colliers for the flee 


Having in mind the recent declaration of P 
our Navy has always been regarded as a 
means of defense, and that it has always be 
have thought, never of aggression, or of « 
which I believe represents the attitude of 
American people, we may feel assured tha 
when ocezsion demands, there will be 
over for naval purpos Ss, not only a sutlici 
ean ships for a defensive war, but for a 
does not follow however that they will be 
ships may be chartered on better terms, 


dence of national weakness, as sometimes suggested, that fo1 
eign vessels were chartered as colliers on the n rable oO 
encircling trip of our fighting ships. The transaction w an 
ordinary business one, involving rates, and terms. If Ameri 
can ships had been insisted upon, with the same reckless dis 
regard for expense that is such a feature of the Governm 


Shipping Bill, American ships could have 





other statement often made, is that there are no Ameri 
sailors. They are alleged to have dese rted the < The r 
port of the Commissioner of Navigation shows th in 1908. the 
number of American and naturalized An . dd, 
and reshipped on vessels of the United States, were as fo 
Americans (born), 52,065, Americans natu! 1 28.7138. For 
the year 1914, the figures respectively we 247, and 31,417. 
The figures do not include seamen shi | e con 
suls on American vessels. The that 
there are not more merchant ve ced in t f ' 
trade under the American flag , i t] f 
fact that our laws have heretofore made ' 
profitable. The American capitalist nf with 1 
lem of more expensive ships, and grt ! rere i 
than his competitor, could not play tl A 
ean fl; 2. 

The conditions were too unequal. Het Lm ¢ 
foreign flags, for reasons that will be h Chere 
was nothing unpatriotic in this action. It was « 0 v 


the same economic causes that impel Americ 


SS, To these 


‘SECIS 


y would be unable to 


available to be taken 


e following plank of 


development. Ther ' 
ld-wide Govern 


h con emplation. \ 


ion of $10,000,000. 
possible forty 
ns on a large s 
rected against meas 
peopie 
his measure that 
these objections w 
ur merchant marine 





‘ther made 

at this time 28,000 
nd aggrecating son 
the major proport } 


it registered for the 


tonnage of sometain 


lves q lite a respect 


aggregat be 
e ior use in over-se 


pprehension so often 


} ' 

resident Wilson, that 
proper and natural 
en of defense that we 
‘onquest, a statement 
the great bulk of the 
t at any future time 
nt number of Ameri 
ny kind of war. It 
taken over, if other 
It was not an evi 
















been procured. At 
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lish factories abroad, when conditions 
operation of a like factory at a profit. In both cases the capi- 
talist acts under compulsion. For many years we have dis- 
cussed the subject of a merchant marine, and the plans for its 
rehabilitation. Of course the obvious thing to do, was to repeal 
the entire body of laws that handicapped our capital in this 
direction. But for a long time neither party has apparently 
been willing to do this. The Republican Party naturally turned 
to subsidies in an effort to extend the protective, or bounty 
principle, to the high seas. This extension on a sufficiently com- 
prehensive scale would undoubtedly have established a mer- 
chant marine. The handicaps imposed by law having been 
removed by the bounties provided by law, competitive condi- 
tions would have been restored. For many years subsidy bills 
on a tentative scale were introduced in Congress, but for one rea- 
son, or another, they were never successful. The latest offering 
in the way of a remedy is the Government-ownership bill. 

This measure, like the subsidy scheme, proposes to use the 
Public Treasury to establish a merchant marine, but the ships 
are to be Government-owned, and Government-operated vessels. 
Individual enterprise and initiative will be effectually elimi- 
nated. The same comment may be made on this project, as on 
the subsidy device, namely, that if a sufficient use is made of 
public money in this direction, a merchant marine will un- 
doubtedly be afforded. This country is able to secure any bauble 
that it craves, provided that it is willing to pay the price. But 
as compared with the subsidy remedy for a failing merchant 
marine, the Government ownership solution, contemplates a 
much more lavish use of Treasury funds to attain the desired 
end. It is obvious that as between furnishing the capital re- 
quired to purchase, equip and operate a fleet, and furnishing 
only a sum sufficient to overcome the handicaps, and guarantee 
a dividend, a given appropriation from the Treasury will call 
into being a far greater number of ships under the subsidy 
plan, than this money would afford, if applied in the direction 
of Government purchase, and operation. But while this com- 
parison indicates one manifest superiority of subsidy over Goy- 
ernment ownership, attaining as it does the same end, by a far 
more economical route, this does not mean that subsidy is a 
thing to be desired, or a principle to be commended. The Demo- 
cratic Party has consistently opposed both subsidy and Govern- 
ment ownership. 

One project is not more desirable than the other. Subsidy is 
merely less undesirable than Government ownership. One argu- 
ment often urged in behalf of Government ships, is that the 
Government will be able to fix the rates on these carriers. 
Undoubtedly this will be true, but it would be equally true 
with respect to subsidized vessels. If a subsidy is required to 
enable the ordinary merchant ship operating under the American 
flag, to earn a stable and satisfactory return on the money in- 
vested, then it is obvious that the authority which furnished the 
subsidy, would be able to fix the terms as to rates and service on 
which that aid would be extended. The Government-ownership 
scheme is neither so simple, nor so universally known as the sub- 
sidy plan, which has been before the country for a number of 
years. Various bills on this line have been introduced in Con- 
gress, and debated at great length in a number of sessions. But 
Government ownership is a plant of recent growth, one that has 
never been the subject of party discussion, or found a lodgment 
ina party platform. This latest plan for rehabilitating the mer- 
chant marine, made its bow to the public a few months ago, in 
what is known as the Alexander bill. The pending bill under the 
name of the Weeks-Gore bill, is an inartistic rehash of the 
Weeks bill and the Alexander bill. <A brief description of the 
scope and intent of this measure, will be appropriate in this 
connection. 

This bill is something more than a proposition to empower the 
Government to take stock in a private corporation, designed to 
operate merchant ships in the foreign trade. It goes much fur- 
ther. It is not near Government ownership. It is Government 
ownership in a transportation venture, or a series of such ven- 
tures, on the high seas. The Gore portion of the compound bill 
provides that the United States, acting through a shipping 
board, (and in this connection I may cite the familiar maxim, 
Qui facit per alium, facit per se) may subscribe to the capital 
stock of a corporation of the District of Columbia, to purchase, 
construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels to meet 
the requirements of the foreign commerce of the United States. 
The is no mistaking the plain meaning of the words used. 
The Government is empowered to secure its ships anywise, and 
aguywhere, and then equip, maintain, and operate them in the 
field of foreign trade 

The bill also provides that the Government shall at no time 
hold less than 51 per cent of the stock of the said corporation, 
unless it shall dispose of all of its stock. The provision to this 


at home forbid the 


st 


re 
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effect is that the United States shall subscribe to 51 per 
of the stock, and 51 per cent of each, and every increase of the 
same. Furthermore it is provided that when the Government 
has subscribed for 51 per cent of the stock, the remainder 
thereof shall be offered for public subscription at not less than 
par. In the event the same is not taken by private parties, 
the Government may further subscribe at par, for an amount 
of such stock, equal to that not taken by public subscription, 
The administration of the law will be in the hands of a ship- 
ping board, under the direction of the President. The initia) 
appropriation is $10,000,000, and an emission of Panama bonds 
to a total amount not to exceed $30,000,000 is also provided for. 
The corporation may issue bonds not in excess of $40,000,000. 
It must be plain, even upon this simple statement, that sensihle 
investors will not put their money into this enterprise. There js 
no guaranty of dividends on the stock reserved for the public. 
and no intimation given, that the enterprise is to be run with a 
view to making profits. Indeed the President in his message of 
December 8, 1914, seems to think that it is our national duty to 
afford the means of transportation, in advance of the deyclop- 
ment of our trade with our neighbor States of America. 
his language: 

The routes of trade must be actually opened by many ships, and regu- 
lar sailings, and moderate charges, before the streams of merchandise 
will flow freely and profitably. The Government must open these gates, 
and open them wide; open them before it is altogether profitable to « pen 
them, or altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open them at a 
venture. It should take action to make it certain that transportation 
at reasonable rates, will be promptly provided, even where the carriage 
is not at first eens and then when the carriage has become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract, and engage private capital, and engage it 
in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 

Confronted by this plain statement that ordinary business 
considerations of profit and loss will not be regarded in the 
operation of the Government ships, as well expect the fly to 
enter the spider’s parlor, or the bird to be entangled in the net 
that is spread in his sight, as to entertain the hope that private 
eapital will take stock in this Government enterprise. When 
will these lines become profitable, and when will private capital 
find it to their interest to take them over? Conceding that in 
time the Government vessels will develop a trade with South 
America that will furnish cargoes for merchant ships, is any 
assurance thereby given that private capital will find any profit 
in the competitive conditions under which these cargoes will 
be transported? Neither to-day, nor in the past, has our private 
-apital been unable to furnish ships, or secure cargoes in the 
ocean carrying trade. The crux of the matter has been the 
ability of our competitors to underbid us at existing r 
There is nothing mysterious about the disappearance of our 
merchant marine from the high seas, That disappearance was 
due to very obvious and readily stated economic conditions. The 
would-be American shipowner was hopelessly handicapped by re- 
strictive legislation that only recently, has been repealed in part. 
In the first place, as a result of this legislation, the prime cost 
of his ships which these enactments compelled him to buy in the 
United States, was greater than that of the vessels of his com 
petitors. In the second place, his operating costs under our laws 
were greater. Under these conditions competition was hopeless. 
Inasmuch as the imposition of these restrictions was responsible 
for the disappearance of our merchant marine, the obvious co’ 
clusion is that the restoration of that marine should be sought 
in the repeal of the legislation which imposed the restrictions. 

In other words, the “ way to restore our merchant marie |s 
to equalize competitive conditions,” by first repealing the laws 
that created the inequalities. The subsidists seek to attain the 
desired result of equality through subsidies. On the other 
hand, the advocates of Government ownership would fain esti) 
lish a marine that resting on the Treasury of the United Stites, 
would be able to defy competition by disregarding the « t 
of operating loss. The simple method, one that is obn 
neither to the criticism that is directed against subsidy, ner 
the still graver objections that may be urged against Go 
ment ownership, is to afford American capital a free field, ul 
no favors, on the high seas. ad 

This course will in no wise interfere with the status of 
in the United States. But the protective system can li 
applied to the unlimited competition which prevails on UU! 
ocean. Hence at present the American shipowner can not seu 
“transportation at the market rates.” The passage of the res 
istry bill was a long step forward, and removed the main s 
blingblock in the way of the restoration of an American 1: 
The establishment of such a marine is not, as suggested by 
advocates both of direct subsidy, and of Government owners") 
a task beyond the ability of American capital. On the cont ry 
for many years, a large amount of American money has bec! 
invested in merchant ships under foreign flags. Many of ties 
ventures have been singularly successful. Indeed, “ the fore!s!t 


cent 


I quote 


tes, 
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built ships representing American capital, but under foreign 
ownership of record, have been nearly equal in tonnage to the 
ships registered under the American flag, for foreign trade, and 
in carrying power, have been even greater.” ‘ os 

The explanation of this is very simple. American citizens 
have always enjoyed the right to own vessels built abroad, and 
to operate them under the American flag in the foreign trade. 
nt under the registry law these vessels could not enter the 
norts of the United States, save under heavy penalties. 
* Wor a third of a century this registry law has been “ utterly 
impotent to promote the building in the United States of ships 
‘ntended for the foreign trade.’ Hence American capitalists 
esiring to invest in ships for that trade, exclusive of the 
‘nited States, bought their ships abroad. In the operation of 
hese ships they were in no wise hindered by our laws, until 
hey attempted to enter the ports of the United States. There 
hey were confronted with heavy penalties, whether they were 
n cargo, or in ballast. This state of things compelled the 
American capitalist desiring to enter the carrying trade of the 
world on terms of equality with his competitors, to go a step 
further and take advantage of a provision common to the 
laws of all nations, that the owner of merchant ships flying 
their flag, must be a citizen, or subject of that country. A 
rporation however created under the laws of a sovereign 
. is regarded as such a citizen, or subject. 

laking advantage of this holding, and with a view to using 
iheir foreign-built ships to engage in trade with the United 


a 
I 
It 
{ 
{ 
l 


State 


States, our capitalists have in many instances organized corpo- 
rations in foreign countries, retaining in their hands the con- 


trol of the stock in these corporations. Thus in another name, 
nd under another flag, American capitalists, driven to this 
ise by the foolish restrictions of domestic laws, have en- 
tered the field of foreign trade, and prosecuted the same with 
profit and suecess. It is idle then to say that this same capi- 
tal under equal competitive conditions which can be afforded by 
the United States, will be incapable of affording, and success- 
fully operating merchant ships under the American flag. It 
may be admitted that subsidy universally applied, would equal- 
ize these conditions, but recourse to a subsidy is unnecessary, 
and undesirable. Not only in the past has the American capi- 
talist seeking to fly the American flag on his vessels, been 
handicapped in the purchase of his ships for the ocean-going 
trade, but with respect to wages, berth accommodations, food, 
nd other things costing money, he has been at qa further dis- 
idyantage by reason of the positive requirements of our laws. 
In consequence of these handicaps, he has been driven from the 
of our flag. There is nothing in Government ownership, 
that will operate to remove the handicaps falling within the 
latter class. Indeed, as these ships will not be operated with 
regard to considerations of ordinary commercial profit, it may 
be reasonably expected that in time the requirements in the 
above respect will be made more exacting, thus enlarging the 
effect of the handicaps, widening the gap between the operat- 
ing expenses of American ships, and their foreign compett- 
‘reasing thereby the advantage of the latter in the 
struggle for business, and in the result magnifying the charge 
the Treasury that Government operation, to accomplish 
the ends designed, will of necessity impose. Obviously the 
greater the loss at which these ships will be run, the greater 
t large upon the Treasury. 

Ss ng as these handicaps exist, pray tell me when will the 
that private capital will be willing to assume 
take over the trade which the Government ships are 
intended to develop, and at the competitive rates then exist- 
ig, pay the dividends that ordinary business sagacity would 


use 


tors, in 


tl arrive 


rm to place the private venture on a paying basis? 

\merican capitalists would naturally prefer to operate under 

\merican flag, but they can not afford to do so at a loss, 

t a distinet disadvantage in this respect with the Goy- 

e ships. Until conditions are equalized, the Government 

hich earry freight at a loss, will never be replaced by 

lines. The hope that such will be the case, is an irides- 
‘eam. 

_\ plentiful supply of ships will not necessarily secure trade. 

S nd rates and service are all required to attain this 


Vill the Government ships be able to meet, or underbid 
Ss of their competitors, and at the same time be operated 
‘ofit? This is a question no advocate of this bill has 
ken to answer in the affirmative. jut the taxpayers 

have to foot the bill, are intensely interested in the 
to the query. The President who will have para- 
authority over the practical administration of the law, 

Suggests many ships, and lines to be run at a loss, 
h some unfixed, and probably remote period of the future, 
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the enterprise will become profitable. Then the Government is 
to withdraw. It it is agreed that Government ships under the 
conditions of open competition on the high seas, will be operated 
at a loss, then to what extent, and for what length of time will 
the people of the United States be willing to support this loss? 
How long will they be willing to see domestic interests, and 
domestic development intimately related to the whole economic 
fiber of the country, starved and stunted to afford the means to 
maintain this fad of a Government marine, this costly toy that 
neither the farmers, nor the commercial interests of the coun- 
try have demanded, but which they are asked to support, to the 
exclusion of legislation in which they are vitally interested, and 
upon which they are clamorously insisting? 


Why is the legislation plainly demanded by our platform 
neglected, disregarded, and set aside, in favor of a scheme th 
is palpably and unmistakably opposed to the terms of that 
instrument? 

American commerce includes both imports and exports, 


Neither the American nor the foreign exporter will 
ernment ships unless, as has been indicated, these ships as to 
rates, sailings, and facilities meet the ships of their competi 

on equal terms. No amount of rhetoric over 


. +7 
use the Goy 


tors 


a waning merchant 


marine, no confusing mass of bewildering figures, should be 
allowed to becloud the fundamental factors of this problem 


which are that cheap ships, must be met with cheap ships, and 
moderate operating expenses, with operating expenses equally 
as favorable. If Government ships will be able to meet these 
requirements, then the conditions will be equally favorable for 
privately owned ships. The Commissioner of Navigation 
pointed out that the vast expansion of the German merchant 
marine was due to cheap ships, and cheap labor. Cheap ships 
under recent legislation are within the reach alike of private 
capital, and of Government enterprise, but Government ships 
are not Hkely to furnish an illustration of economical operation, 
or cheap labor. The head of one branch of the present Govern- 
ment has recently indicated his ability to effect an annual sav- 
ing of many millions in his department, without detriment to 
the public service, provided he is allowed to contract with pri- 
vate persons. 

No, Government ships will not mean cheap 
operating expenses. 


has 


ibor, or reduced 
Hence they will not solve the problem of 


labor competition, and until that problem is solved, Government 
ships will be operated at an inevitable loss. Moreover should 
the foreign Governments hereafter subsidize their merchant 


ships, and thereby enable them to afford even lower rates than 
exist under normal conditions of competition in the ocean-goi! 
trade, our Government ships must meet that competition w 
equal rates. This will mean a consequent increase of operating 
loss, and of burden on the Treasury. But if it is insisted that 
these ships may be, and will be, run at a profit, though the 
method of that process has not been indicated, the reply 
that the way to such profitable operation, if it exists, is as 
to private capital, as to public enterprise. 

The argument that this enterprise is too great for private 
capital, using as an analogue, the construction of the Panama 
Canal, is singularly fallacious. The construction of the Panama 
Canal was placed on the ground of an alleged military necessity. 


ith 


is ensyv 
| LSY, 


Ope} 
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It was a part of an alleged scheme of national defense. Con- 
siderations of commercial return have been totally disregarded 
in the prosecution and maintenance of that enterprise. Its con- 


struction was beyond the ability of private capital merely in 
the sense that private capital would not have been available for 
a work that offered no inducement of return on the money in- 
vested. If dividends had been guaranteed, private capital 
would have been forthcoming. But it will be an ill day for the 
advocates of this new departure in Government activities, if it 


is conceded that in a commercial sense, having in mind the 
money invested, and the possible returns on that iny I ¢. 
Government ships will entail a greater, or even as er a 
charge on the Public Treasury, as that 1 tary enterprise 
known as the Panama Canal. But to ret ‘ suggestion 
that this field is too vast to be occupied by private capital, ¢ 
suggestion intended to support the argument th he one solu- 
tion of the present problem, is Government ownership. Ap- 


parently this field has not been beyond the powers of foreign 








capital. Is this country so lacking in capi and commercial 
ability, that in the United States the Govern t must under- 
take the tasks that are realized abroad by | e enterprise? 
How many of the thousands of merchant ng the flags 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, Norw len. Russia 
Japan, Spain, and other countries, are ( rnment ships? 
Practically none of them. Com] ratively ~ aking a few of 
these vessels are under military contract, and the remainder, 
constituting the great bulk of the world’s 1 fleet 4 
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privately owned, and privately operated. If it is maintained 
that Government ships can be operated at a commercial profit, 
it behooves the advocates of this enterprise to point out why the 
road to this result will be closed to private eapital which, in 
the matter of securing ships, and operating the same, will cer- 
tainly, to say the least, be on an equal footing with the Gov- 
ernment. And if in the future under the legislation already 
afforded, and that which may be afforded by the present Con- 
gress, private capital using the American flag may profitably 
operate merchant ships on the high seas, what occasion, or neces- 
sity is presented either on business, or political grounds, for so 
violent a departure from established Democratic principles, as 
the inauguration of Government ownership in the conduct and 
operation of a merchant marine? 

Surely if the opportunity of profit is afforded, it is not beyond 
the ability of American capital to furnish a merchant fleet of 
sufficient size to enter the carrying trade of the world. The 
modest fleet that would be purchased with the amount car- 
ried in this bill, would admittedly make but slight impres- 
sion, under any circumstances, on a carrying trade now con- 
ducted by over 20,000 vessels and amounting to over 49,000,000 
tons. Even if these Government ships were now in. service, 
they would in no perceptible degree improve conditions that are 
due to abnormal causes.. If the expenditure in this direction is 
to be limited to the appropriation in the present bill, then the 
guine will assuredly not be worth the candle. If, on the other 
hand, this is but the initial step under an ambitious scheme of 
indefinite development, how many hundreds of millions will be 
taken from the Treasury in furtherance of this project? Our 
party platform commits us in this connection to the use of our 
constitutional powers of regulation of commerce to foster a 
merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the com- 
mercial ties that bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people, and with- 
out bounties or subsidies from the Treasury. Will the prodi- 
gious appropriations attendant on the development of this enter- 
prise, be regarded as a constitutional regulation of commerce, 
free of burden for the people? The shipping business is some- 
times referred to as a colossal trust which we are to attack with 
Government ships. But a colossal trust will require a colossal 
force for its overthrow. <A colossal attacking force, means a 
colossal expenditure. 

If we are to attack the trust monster on the high seas with a 
mobile array of ships, at least down in black and white, 
what will be the probable ultimate cost of this enterprise? 

That portion of the appropriation carried in this bill which 
will be available for the purehase of ships, after providing for 
terminals, operating expenses, and other necessary incidental 
features of the enterprise, will afford but a trifling fleet with 
which to challenge our competitors for the carrying trade of the 
world. The effect of such a fleet upon general conditions would 
be entirely negligible. Additional ships would require additional 
appropriations on a large scale from the Public Treasury. The 
use of these ships will certainly not serve to aid the development 
of a private merchant marine. On the contrary, they will be a 
distinct check upon the development of such a marine. 

One claim often made for these ships, is that they will be 
used to effect moderate charges in the ocean carrying trade. 
Iiow will they be utilized to effect that end? Will privately 
owned which must earn enough to pay operating ex- 
penses and dividends on the irtvestment, and provide a fund 





set 


ships 


for replacement, be in a position to compete with ships that 
will be able to boldly disregard these considerations? Will the 


Government ships charge the rates established by their private 
competitors, or will they underbid them, without regard to the 
conditions which establish those rates? How can “ Government 
ownership, combined with Government management,” 
advantage of investments already made in shipping, or 
will they serve to induce further investments, when the condi- 
tions of competition between the two ownerships, will be so 
distinetly unequal? If rates are thought to be too high at a 
port, will Government ships be sent there to reduce them, and 
afford a lower carriage? Even under the theory of this bill 
the number of Government ships for many years to come would 
be comparatively small. Hence they would be inadequate to 
afford moderate rates to all of the American shippers seeking 
transportation. Moreover the advantage of the reduced 
thus afforded, will be at the cost of the general taxpayers, and 
to the distinet disadvantage of the shippers who will be unable 
to secure a place on the Government ships. How will the Gov- 
determine between competing shippers, and ascertain 


erninent 


who should be taken, and who should be left? <All will be 
equally entitled to the service, and even should this policy 
be inaugurated, and vigorously maintained with lavish appro- 
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will be sufficient to afford general service, or affect the genera] 
average of rates to any perceptible degree. How will the Ship- 
ping Board use the meager supply of ships that the initial appro- 
priation will afford, to effect the double purpose of securing trade 
with South America, and steadying rates in the trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific fields? Should abnormal and unreasonable rates 
prevail at any port, or ports, on either seaboard, will the Goy- 
ernment ships be withdrawn from their regular sailings on the 
South American lines, and hastened to these ports to reduce 
so far as possible, the execessive rates? Otherwise, how will 
these vessels be used to steady conditions, and maintain recy. 
lar and moderate rates at the various ports of the United States 

It is the fond dream of some of the advocates of this bill. that 
Government ships will protect them, and all future America) 
shippers, against those fluctuations in rates which proceed jn 
most cases from sufficient natural, and economic causes. With 
this end in view, as the goal to be obtained through Government 
ownership, it is apparent that we are but at the threshold of 
our appropriations under this head. To attain this result, eon- 
ceding that it is feasible, a gigantic fleet will be required, ¢a||- 
ing for vast appropriations to provide both the original ships, 
and furnish replacements from time to time. The opponents of 
ship subsidy, who are supporting the Government-ownershi)) )ill, 
seek in vain to establish the consistency of their attitude. With 
uplifted hands they declare their eternal and unshakable oppo- 
sition to subsidy in any form, and almost in the same breath 
commit themselves unreservedly, to a measure which combines 
the fundamental principle of Government aid, with other and 
far more objectionable features. Ship subsidy was an endeayor 
to apply the principle of the protective tariff to the ocean carry- 
ing trade. It frankly announced its purpose to use the Public 
Treasury to secure in the ultimate, certain alleged large results 
of public welfare, and national prosperity. The justification of 
this use of public funds was the end to be attained. The alleged 
public benefit was to be of so universal and comprehensive a 
character, that the advantage to be given to the private ship- 
owner in the conduct of his enterprise, was regarded as a negli- 
gible incident of the entire scheme. These same results of 
public benefit on a nation-wide scale, are claimed for the Coy 
ernment-ownership bill, which proposes to maintain steamship 
lines out of the Public Treasury, and charge the inevitable at 
tendant losses upon the whole people. 

One basic principle common to both projects, is that in con- 
sideration of the public gain from the stimulus to be afforded to 
industrial enterprise, and the ultimate reestablishment of a 
merchant marine, the General Treasury should be utilized to 
secure these results. Hence inevitably the advocates of Govern 
ment ownership can not in principle, and good logic, justify 
their antagonism to subsidy, though the subsidists may consist 
ently oppose Government ownership, since the latter scheme su 
peradds to the principle of Government aid, other and far more 
dubious and undesirable features. I am aware of the hair 
splitting distinction presented by the advocates of Government 
ownership, in their efforts to distinguish the two propositions, 
but the defense is purely technical, and ignores the real merits. 
Both schemes contemplate the use of public money in a com 
mercial enterprise, upon the alleged ground of far-re: g 
public benefit. In both cases, the public is to pay the bi 
Neither enterprise will yield any return to the Public Treasury 
directly, or indirectly. 

It is frankly claimed in support of both propositions that the 
Government ought to utilize its resources, that is to say the 
Public Treasury, in such manner as will inure to the [eveti! 
of all the people. Having in mind then that the fundamental 
appeal in behalf of both propositions is the same, it follows 
that the efforts of the anti-subsidists to maintain their } sition 
that subsidy is vicious and unsound, while Government owner: 
ship is a proper and desirable exercise of Federal authority, 
requires a power of subtle analysis, and acute differenti 
exceeding that of the scientist who “could distinguish and dl- 
vide, a hair ‘twixt south, and southwest side.” 

Moreover it will be noted that the ground 1o0w taken 
half of this measure, is in conflict with the attitude of the Lresi- 
dent as expressed by him in his message on the Panama Cana 
tolls. In his message of March 5, 1914, urging the reper: © 
that provision of the Panama Canal act of August, 1912, wiileh 
exempted vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the Unite 
States, from the payment of tolls, the President stated, ‘| ; 
other things, that in his mature judgment, the exemptio 
stituted a mistaken economic policy, from every point of \ 
The argument briefly stated, for the remission of tolls on 
wise traflic, was that such a policy would stimulate ente 
in our coastwise trade, would develop business in our ¢ 
cities along many lines of profitable industry, and would fu 


the supply of Government ships | to consumers generally, the benefit of low rates on all met 











passing through the canal, and related to our immense 

ternal commerce. In view of these extensive results of publie 
ad\ intage, it was urged that as to coastwise traffic. the general 
public should carry the burden entailed by a remission of the 
upon this traffic. The advocates of repeal assailed and 
rejected this argument, though it is identical in substance, with 
the one now advanced in support of the present scheme of Govy- 
ernment purchase, and operation of merchant ships. Concede 
that under our present laws, American capital can not profit- 

ily operate merchant ships on the high seas, and it will be 

once apparent that the Government, owning and operating 
such ships under the same laws, and the same conditions, will 
confront an inevitable pecuniary loss, so that the enterprise will 
be, in essence, a charge on the Publie Treasury. Hence the argu- 
nent for this project, and the argument for the remission of 
tolls on coastwise traffic, are precisely the same, namely, that the 
Public Treasury should carry the burden of an enterprise which, 
in the larger view, is alleged to be for the benefit of all the 
But if this contention is sound as to this enterprise, then there 
are many others, ready and waiting, to be taken over by the 
General Government. Once admit that the Government is jus- 
tified in conducting an enterprise of a public character, on the 
sround that the lower rates afforded, will not only benefit that 
portion of the publie which pays those rates, but in the result, 
v stimulate the general welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try at large, and you have conceded a fundamental tenet of 
socinlism. 


fhere are many projects of Government owne 


dise 


t s 


rship that may 


be tried out, if it is once conceded that it is a sound economic 
I for the Government to conduct public service enterprises, 
without regard to the usual considerations of profit and loss, 


the one determining question being to afford the publie lower 


rates than can be afforded by private capital engaged in a like 
enterprise. Some of these projects are coal mining, to furnish 
cheap coal, hydroelectric enterprises, to furnish cheap light and 
power, milling plants, to furnish cheap flour, and cheap meal, | 


king-house industries, to furnish cheap meat, and canning 
es to furnish cheap canned products. Of course a Govy- 
nt operation that can saddle its losses on the Public 
freasury, has an enormous advantage over a competitor that 
ist seek to attract capital by offering a reasonable return on 
the money invested. 
lhe question of the constitutionality of this scheme might 
| be raised, if time admitted, since the major portion of the 
ps that this bill is intended to provide, are not for the pur- 
poses of national defense, but for use in the ordinary course 
of foreign trade. As a counter to the objection that the Govern- 
Will furnish this service at a loss. the reply is sometimes 
de that the operations of the Post Office Department are not 
ted at a profit. But the cases are not analogous. To eon- 
i] maintain a postal service, is an express Government 
function. It is not a function of the Federal Government to take 
st in a chartered corporation, and conduct a competitive 
ortation enterprise on the high seas. 
\ Government marine will inevitably become a (¢ 
( ly, and as it waxes in the domain of foreign trade, the 
private marine will wane. It is secure against competition, and 
‘in possession of a field, it will hold the same to the exclu- 
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rovernment 
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private capital, which is unable to disregard the element | 


| Withdrawn from trade. it 
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rates, and advance the price of cotton. 
way. These ships would operate under tl 
and incur precisely the same risks 
to Bremen are high for the 


How, and in what 
le same conditions, 
as private ships. The rates 
manifest reason, that the dangers 
of the voyage are very great, and the risks to be incurred are 
unusual. For one thing, the North Sea full of floating 
mines, and within the last few months various neutral ships car- 
rying cotton, have been destroyed by collision with these mines, 
Private owners are unwilling, and reasonably so, to take 
risks, as well as the additional risks of search 
at the rates prevailing before war was declared, 
circumstances high rates are inevitable. 
ship ignore these risks, and without reg 


4 


8 


these 
and detention, 

Under these 

Would a Government 
ard to mines, search, or 
detention, carry her cargo at the ante bellum rates? Ordinary 
business foresight should not be disregarded, even in the man- 
agement of a Government ships, and in the exercise of this fore- 
sight, such rates should be charged ag will be reasonably com- 
mensurate with the risks to be incurred. The high insurance 
rates prevailing since war was declared are one compelling 
cause for the advance in freight rates. For instance the in- 
surance on a round trip to England on a ship and cargo valued 
at $1,000,000 is $100,000. Such an insurance charge renders 
inevitable an advance in freight charges. 

There is no sufficient evidence to show that the high rates to 
Bremen are due to any shortage of ships, or to any other cause 
than the dangers attendant upon a present trip to that port. 
If the ocean rates are high to-day, they are due to abnormal 
causes. “A high level in rates is always coexistent with a 
general war, and can never be covered by the building of new 
tonnage during the war.” Having in mind the aggregate num- 
ber of neutral Ships in the world now engaged in the ocean- 
going trade, and the number of ships of the allies that are free 
to ply the ocean routes, the ships that could be purchased under 
the appropriation provided by the Alexander bill, would make 
no impression either on rates, or on general conditions. The 
total number of ocean-going steamships, the world over. of 100 
tons or more is over 23.800. Deduct from these the German and 
Austrian ships (2,523) and the remainder is 21,277. Deduct 
from this remaincer an estimated number of 1.000 English, 
French, and Russian ships destroyed, or withdrawn from com- 
mercial work, and there will Still be available for cargo-carrying 
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purposes, 20,277 ships. “The destruction of practically all of 
the hostile ships lately preying on nonneutral tonnage, will also 


tend to restore to regular service the 
Withdrawn from that service,” 
lower basis of freight rates. 


ships that were tem] orarily 
and thus aid the tendency to a 
If a proportion of Ships have been 


must not be forgotten that a simul- 
| taneous withdrawal of cargoes also occurred. If there are 
fewer ships to-day, there are fewer cargoes to be served. Hence 


in view of thi shrinkage in business, I feel well assured 
there is no real shortage of ships on the whole, and that 
as numbers are concerned. the present ships are 
handle the present traffic, when cargoes and rates 
Prior to the war there were more 


ships than 
in service, but the tratflic was far greater. 


that 
so far 
adequate to 
are assured. 


are at present 


One sufficient explanation of the temporary accumulation of 
export cargoes in certain American ports, has been the diffi- 
culties and delays with which cargo Ships seeking to unload in 
foreign ports, have been confronted. Many vessels have been 


compelled to lie at the docks in Live rpool, 


London, and other 
ports for several weeks before they 


could discharge their car- 





‘he Inission of the Government ship, according to the fore- | goes. The congestion of traffic in those ports has been large y 
st given of its purpose, is to open up trade, even if unprofit- | due to a shortage in dock laborers. and to the requirement that 
(eS are to be charged, and as a sort of knight errant, to | ordinary commercial traffic must yield to traftie related the 
ice all rates deemed to be unreasonable. Such a ship is | military situation. Government cargo ships would not meet or 
eisaged in a mereantile venture in the usual acceptation | rectify this situation, since they would be compelled to wait 
Ol words. It is neither purchased, nor operated with a/| their turn at the doc! These delays at the ports of discharge 
“lew to a profit on the money invested. Between such a vessel, | mean serious losses to the eargo carriers, and compel them to 
¢ that must have in mind a return on the prime invest- advance their rates to secure reimbursement. Government ps 
‘lent, the conditions of competition are decidedly unequal. | would be compelled to do the same thing. or else ch: ir 
it may be fairly said, that competition between such | loss to the Public Treasury, thereby increasing the burd f 
S, Will be impossible. Concede that the Government ships, | the general taxpayer. Delays in unloading at th rts of desti- 
publie interest, should afford reasonable rates, even at | nation, inevitably cause temporary accumulations of goods in 
a ‘Ss, and it would seem to follow that the minimum rates | the ports of export. 

N | afford the maximum public service. Hence a constant The high rates to Bremen from Galvest: nd other Ameri- 
Will be exerted by the exporters, the importers, and | can ports, have been due not to lack of ships t to danger 
msumers generally, under the specious plea of the general | to ships on the voyage, caused rgely fl ng 1 S, 
: to reduce the rates for service on the Government ves- | a menace that has caused Dutch pilots to re e 7 take 
Che exporters of a Nation which affords cheap carriage, | neutral ships into German pot Remo hese dangers, 
' rtainly be able to underbid their competitors for the | and the Bremen rates would decline to tl Dl ‘ f 
of the world. Hysteria, misinformation, and hasty judg-| ocean rates. Once m: ke it as easy for cottor r'¢ r 
‘ire responsible for much of the local sentiment in favor | many, as England, France. or Italy, and tl e on 
“t Government ships. For instance at this time the rate on} in Germany would fall to the level of prices pre se 
( for Bremen is very high. Straightway the specious ar- | countries, : nd in the world generally. Hs ( Ds 

is advanced that Government ships would reduce those , to Bremen would not increase the prices ; 
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producer in the South If the rates to Bremen were not 
anomalous rates, due to abnormal causes, and commensurate 
with the risks to be incurred, there would be a rush of cargo 
ships from every portion of the globe, to take advantage of this 
peculiar and unusual get-rich-quick opportunity. But the foun- 
dation for this misleading and fallacious cotton argument will 
soon disappear, for the price of cotton is advancing, while cargo 
rates for this particular product will gradually become normal, 
provided the risks of the voyage are eliminated. 

Cotton was more severely affected by the war than any other 
American product, and its recovery has been proportionately 
slow. Hence the seductive appeal that has been made to the cot- 
ton producers to support this Government-ownership proposition. 

Information as to the alleged shortage of ships at Galveston 
for export cotton, is to the effect that various steamers left that 
port in ballast, for lack of cargoes. One ship seeking cotton cargo 
freight left Galveston in ballast for Portland, to take on a cargo 
of wheat for Europe. The truth is that cotton exportation was 
demoralized through the falling prices, and the disorganization 
in financial channels. The immediate decline in cotton upon 
the outbreak of the war was due to very obvious facts, the two 
main facts being that the German and Austrian markets were 
closed, while the English spinners agreed not to purchase for 
the time being, for the manifest reason that they could not 
afford to purehase on a declining market. Of course this action 
accelerated the decline until bottom was touched. Since then 
under improved conditions, and renewed purchasing, cotton has 
steadily advanced. It is now 9 cents in New York. Naturally, 
however, the cotton planters, and cotton dealers under the pres- 
sure of exasperating conditions due to causes beyond their con- 
trol, have been disposed to listen to any alluring scheme that 
confidently promised relief. Cotton is high in Germany for the 
simple reason that it is difficult to get cotton into Germany. 
The German buys his cotton in the United States for the same 
price as his English competitor. The price in Germany is the 
price here plus the freight. But the German pays the freight. 
The price of English goods in this market is the price in Eng- 
land plus the freight to America. The American consumer 
pays the freight. Reduce the freight to Germany, and the price 
of cotton in Germany would fall. The price here would not rise, 
except to the small degree that lower freights would enable the 
German market to take more cotton. An increased market else- 
where would have precisely the same effect on general conditions 
in this country. A much more certain, direct, and effective way 
of benefiting the cotton growers, would be to distribute amongst 
them a sum equal to the cost of a few steamships. 

it is a significant fact that the industries that have been stim- 
ulated by the hostilities abroad, have not been clamoring for 
Government ships, or complaining of a lack of transportation 
facilities. Since the outbreak of hostilities the sale of automo- 
biles for war purposes has been over $9,000,000, while the total 
of war business in iron and steel is estimated at $41,000,000 to 
date. Exports of woolen goods to supply war orders began at 
$296,940 in August, and reached the sum of $3,047,000 in No- 
vember, the aggregate to January 1, 1915 being probably $8,500,- 
000. The export of leather products for military purposes totals 
to January 1, about $33,000,000. Sugar exports have also been 
active, totaling probably to date about $17,000,000. 

Wheat exports totaled in December 1914, 28,875,470 bushels, 
or five times the quantity in December 1913, the average export 
price being $1.25 in December of this year, as against 98 cents 
one year ago. Are the wheat farmers complaining of prices, or 
asking for Government ships. The flour exports for December 
1914 were $9,473,660, as against $4,903,223 in December 1913. 
Oats showed a larger total in December than during the entire 
ealendar year of 1913, being 5,203,431 bushels, as against 30,798 
bushels in December 1913. 

The corn exports for December 1914 were 4,582,006 bushels, 
valued at $38,554,592 as against 749,124 bushels valued at $560,165 
exported in December of the year before. 

There are no marching armies of corn farmers knocking at 
the doors of Congress, and demanding Government ships. 

The figures for fresh beef exported in December of last year 
are 6,594,848 pounds, as against 524,480 pounds in December 
1913, and 6,618,881 during that entire year. In view 
phenomenal gains in our export trade, the Department of Com- 
merce has announced that during the month of December this 
trade attained regained the high level of the period preceding 
the war. Some ships from somewhere, American or otherwise, 
must have transported these huge freights. Government ships 
purchased from neutral nations would not add a ship to the 


world’s supply of cargo carriers available for present purposes. 


exports also 


Zine have advanced, while the 
exports of mineral oil has been phenomenal. 


advance in the 
The figures for 
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the latter from August to January 1 are about $52,000,000. 4 
gigantic trade in breadstuffs has also marked the last five 
months, the total being not much short of $200,000,000, The 
larger portion of this trade was in wheat, the value of which 
amounted to something like $120,000,000. Two other trades 
that have been immensely stimulated, are the trade in horses 
and in munitions of war, the figures for the former being about 
$8,000,000. All of this vast commerce has been successfully 
moved, in spite of the clamor about a lack of ships. Neither 
the wheat farmers, the horse raisers, the steel producers, the 
shoe manufacturers, nor any of the other trades which haye 
benefited by the war, have joined in the outcry for a Govern. 
ment marine, either to move their products, or to attack the 
alleged trust in the ocean carrying business. The value of 
water-borne commerce of the United States, for the last fiscal 
year was the prodigious total of $3,785,469,000. War caused 
only a slight falling off in the amount of American goods ear- 
ried in British ships. 

The immense mass of undigested and unrelated figures, and 
statistics relating to our foreign commerce, and to conditions in 
the ocean carrying trade that have been adduced by the adyo- 
cates of this measure, serve for the most part merely to mislead 
and confuse. Of what avail are bitter criticisms of the alleged 
trust in the trans-Atlantic lines, when it is not proposed to at- 
tack this monopoly through competing lines of Government 
ships? The only one who can speak with authority as to the 
purpose of this bill, (for the action of the shipping board is sub- 
ject to his approval), is the President of the United States. 'The 
prodigious scope now sought to be imputed to the pending meas- 
ure, finds no support in his message of December last. After a 
general reference to the empty markets which we should under- 
take to supply, and this reference would not apply to the mar- 
kets of Europe served by the great ocean-going lines, he descends 
to details, and suggests that the routes of trade must be opened 
between this country and South America by many ships, and 
regular sailings, and moderate charges, in advance of any hope 
of present profit. When the profit accrues, the Government is 
to retire. This then, in the view of the President, is the task 
to be discharged under the authority of the Government ship- 
ping bill. There is no suggestion of an attack upon the trust 
octopus in the North Atlantic, or that the Government ships. 
if they were available, would be used to brave the terrors of 
the mines in the North Sea, in order to reduee the cotton rates 
to Bremen for the benefit of the cotton producers of the South, 
or to reduce the rates elsewhere, for the benefit of the naval 
stores of Florida, or of the manufacturers of the country gen- 
erally. 

I do not know in what form the alleged opposition of the 
railroads and trusts to the shipping bill has been manifested. 
Certainly no protest emanating from them, or from any interes 
affiliated with them, has been lodged with our committee. Bu 
I do know that the chambers of commerce of city after city on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, organizations which are composed of the fore- 
most men concerned in the industrial activities in which those 
cities, and the country generally are interested, have protested 
in the most vehement and emphatic terms against this measure 
The great journals of trade are against it, as well as the great 
bulk of the independent and nonpartisan papers that reflect the 
attitude of the business world. Im this connection I cite the 
Journal of Commerce, and the Scientific American published in 
New York, and the Manufacturers’ Record, published in Ba 
more. Surely if this bill had a tithe of the merit claimed for the 
same by its advocates, the benefits flowing from its passage would 
descend in the very largest measure upon the port cities of the 
country. Yet the representative bodies, and the represenwitive 
thought of these marts of trade and commerce, seem to regird 
this measure as a Trojan horse that will bring mischiefs, not 

Recent figures show that in spite 
of the tie-up of ocean shipping during the early period of the 


| war, and despite the reduced purchasing power of the nat 


that are affected both directly and indirectly by the war, 10 
their ability to take our exports, the volume of trade of tls 
country for the year 1914 was astonishingly large. Our i 
ports for 1914 were $1,789,022,426, as against $1,792,596,480 in 
1913. Surely the ships that brought to this country the goous 
representing this gigantic sum, have been available for the re 
turn traffic, a traffic which fell far short of the figures of 101». 
due to the reduced purchasing power of our foreign custom 
Every carrier is on the lookout for a return cargo, and f 
ships that handle our imports, will not return by choice in 
last. Evidently the ocean has not been bereft of carriers 
the last 12 months, since in addition to handling the trade 
other countries, they have brought to this country alone, s0 
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to a value exceeding one and three-quarters billion of dollars. 


but there is no profit bearing enterprise that presents a probli 
On February 20, of this year five ships left New York for incapable of solution by American ¢ it: Some vears . 
suropean ports carrying cargoes aggregating $19,000,000. | Single capitalist in Chicago offered to take over the entire ra 
\s far back as August 20, 1914, a leading ship broker of New tions of the Post Office Department. No one ever doubted that 
York, Mr. L. L. Richards, in a letter to President Wilson, which | he would afford a service fully equal to that rendered by the 
s filed with the minority report, stated that the claim then | Government, at a handsome profit to himself, and nnunal 
preferred that transportation for the products of the United | Saving of many millions to the Publie Tr ry T! h 
Stites could not be procured, was unquestionably contrary to richest country in the world, as shown b follow e 
facts. He affirmed that transportation was available. and of the estimated wealth of the great nations, for the year 191 { 
ity of it, but that the difficulty in the way of the merchants United States. ; 


. . . . i ‘ . ° ae a S150, OO HM 
was one of credits and ee with only a limited amount of | Great Britain and Ireland_- = saad r, | 1. OOO 
ng orders. Mr. Richards added: “The practical situation | @¢"Many ~-___________ oe ens ene a ; , Of WO 


: oe France ee ee Wy gal te ae is BO one ot 
resent is that there are more steamers offering, than cargoes aa... eer te ara Te aie 40° 000" 
ble. We have great difficulty in getting any definite | RP Arcs ie he Se at me ie 20 O00 ) ) 
osals at all for boats, especially for shipments to South ee ~----------- -~----------- . », 400, | 
\merican business, but at this moment, one can count on his | Metheriands Sam 0, GUO, | 
s, the actual definite orders which merchants hold for {n view of these prodigious figures, in contemplatio 
steuiners.” Since that time the situation has steadily improved, | wealth that exceeds that of Great Britai and Ireland by 
rhe menace of German cruisers has definitely disappeared, | $65,000,000,000, who will undertake to say that any enterprise in 
| the volume of available steamers is fully equal to handling | Which England has succeeded, is beyond the powers of private 
reduced volume of the world’s commerce. capital in the United States? Just as in war the weight of th 
in support of the contention that ships and cargoes are in} greater mass, properly directed, will tell against an inferior 
e same relation of proportion as before the outbreak of the | opposing force, so in any field of competition under equal con 
war, and that a shortage in the one, has been paralleled by a | ditions, will our excess wealth of $65,000,000,000 over that of the 
( ponding decline in the volume of the other, I wish to eal] richest nation of Lurope, assure success What England has done 


tion to a statement recently issued by the customs adminis- | With $85,000,000,000, we enn do w th $150,600,000,000, now that 
\ of the French Government, showing that the exports of | the bars are down, and our capital is free to buy its ships where 
country have diminished in value to the extent of $400,-| it will. If further aid is needed to equalize conditions, that aid 
(1).000, in 10 months of 1914, as compared with the same period | in conformity with our platform, must be afforded in the exer 


16, although every port of that country is open, and active | cise of our power of constitutional regulation. Why say that 


efforts have been made to maintain and extend their trade. private capital in the richest hation in the world is unequal to 
| volume of commerce throughout the world generally has | the task of furnishing a merchant marine, when little Ho ind 
been affected in the same harmful way. In Germany and | With a wealth of $5,600,000,000, has a private merchant marine 
Austria the decline has been more violent and extensive than | Of 806 merchant ships, with a tonnage of 1,500,000 gross tons. 

i Trance, but the figures are not available. The advocates of | So far as this country is concerned. our competitors have 
Government ownership, in their eagerness to advance this cause, | Simply underbid us, by using modern steamships which hav 
t volubly about the interned German, and Austrian ships, | been built more cheaply abroad than in the United States. O 1 


| of the English, French, and other vessels that have been | domestic laws have hitherto prectuded Ameri 


an capital from 
(destroyed, They are painfully silent on the equally important | the use of these vessels in the American trad 





ee 

u the equation, of the coincident decline on a gigantic The recent registry law has removed the han licap of cheap 
of ocean-borne commerce. Fewer ships, yes, but fewer | vessels, but the other handicaps still remain to confront private 
to be transported. ‘This is the story of ocean transporta- | capital, as well as Government ships. It is certainly true 
t uder present conditions. that the operating expenses of Government vessels will be 
rhere are many misconceptions relating to the extent of | much greater than those of privately owned ships. Congress 
susidies paid, and the effect of same, upon the merchant marine | would soon be called upon to fix the wages, establish the hours, 
foreign countries. The latest available figures show that the and improve the accommodations, of ¢ very employee on these 

Inited | 1 . 


States pays subsidies in the way of mail pay, $2,695,287. 


ships. We will be compelled to legislate in relation to thei 
suese payments are made under the ocean mail act of 1891. 


just as we are legislating to-day with respect t 


pect to rural carriers, 





‘( is often said that the merchant marine of Great Britain is | city carriers, naval and military employees, and many thou- 
ined by subsidies. Nothing can be further from the fact. | sands of other servants of the Genera] Goverment. One main 


thsidies paid by that country are chiefly under the head | purpose of Government ships is avowed te be to maintain mod- 
| pay, and are designed to make the ships to which they | erate rates. This being so. such shi 








ps will not be in a position to 
id, parts of the British Navy in the event of war. The | take advantage of advancing rates, to meet an nerease in their 
liry merehant carrier receives nothing from the parent | operating expenses. Should they charge rates t deemed mod 
Government, and is dependent upon its own exertions to find erate, they will fail to accomplish the purpose for whieh they 
and pay dividends. Military features are contained in | are intended, namely, to furnish carriage, and steady 1 i 
ally all of the great ocean mail contracts of foreigu | the whole ocean-going trade, 
ries. France and Spain pay the largest navigation boun-| The most incredible claims, and extravagant statemenis ve 
Hes, and in the matter of merchant marine they are inferior to | been advanced by the various advocates of the Gover 
ber of their European competitors. England has 11,328 ownership bill. For instance in a document cluded 
ing vessels of all sorts, of 100 tons and over, and in | Senate report on the shipping bill, I find th i SSel ; 
dies and mail pay for the parent country, and all the | made— 
s, She expends the sum of $9,689,384, or something over | that the $40,000,000 in the l, wi t in ex 
ies the amount paid by the United States under this head. | eae na a vigie aaa on a , seameerins 
by far the larger proportion of the payments made by Great | american merchant marine iniee Goverament cant aaa 
are for mail pay under military contracts. In the same reduction in rates that will be possible, as t ( 
for which the above figures are given, Germany paid for desire net earnings of from 30 to 40 
ubsidies only $1,706.460, or less than that paid by the | WJ! be content with only a fair retui 
ed States, Yet the German merchant marine is second to| If it be true that from 30 to 40 per cen eal y 
f Great Britain. France which has a merchant marine in- be secured from an investment in mere! t ships t y the 
to that of England. Germany, Japan, Norway, and | high seas, I wonder that any portion of 3 
‘ch, Pays more in the Way of subsidies than any other of American capital that has been ¢ rly s ivestl t in 
in the world. Her payments on that account being | every direction, has been content th the modest returns that 
23,787. These figures reveal the utter hollowness of the | investments on land have yielded ing s 
ention that the great carrier nations have built up their | The field of the sea has been freely open to the shir wd and 
‘nt marine through a system of universal subsidies. | able men who handle that capital, and it is reflection upon 
rising men in those countries have built cheap ships, | their intelligence, that they have allowed s gold 
| their operating expenses tO a minimum, and thus | tunities to escape them. With such profits in sig] 
ped, have gone on the hunt for ocean freight. operating even under the handicaps of the American flag y d 
stitement that the Government must grapple with this | have secured a highly satisfactory return. Bu cainst tl e- 
in as being one beyond the ability of private enterprise, | going contention of possible profit for the G s I 
trifle ludicrous in the light of the facts. Of course any set the statement of the President's message. to ‘ t 
'prise that is made impossible of profit by destructive legis- | the Government ships must open the gates, and en the e; 
On is, in a sense, beyond the reach of private enterprise, | open them before it is altogether profitable to open thet r alto- 


‘ Private capital will not be invested under such conditions: 





gether reasonable to ask private capital to 
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venture. And with his further statement that the Government 
should take action to make it certain that transporation at rea- 
sonable rates will be promptly provided, even when the carriage 
is not at first profitable; and then when the carriage has become 
sufliciently profitable to attract and engage private capital, and 
engage it in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 
The plain intimations of the message are that the Government 
ships are neither to enter upon the routes which are at present 
profitable, nor to remain upon the routes that become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract private capital. But if these 
ships are to furnish facilities for the transportation of 
prospective and problematic cargoes on new routes, how will 
they be able to serve the purpose of reducing rates on established 
routes, and in addition, afford that steadiness of control which 
the Senate report alleges will contribute an element of aid to the 
privately owned transportation lines? How shall we reconcile 
the conflicting claims that are made for this measure, in the hope 
of securing support in a variety of quarters. For instance the 
Senate report declares that the bill will “create work for our 
shipyards in the construction of ships.” This is a bid for the 
support of the shipyards. But it is a well recognized fact, indeed 
a postulate in this whole discussion, that the chief agency in the 
destruction of our merchant marine has been the requirements 
of our registry laws which have barred the way to the purchase 
of the cheap ships built and operated by our foreign competitors. 

The legislation of August, 1914 was designed to remove this 
handicap, and permit American capital to purchase its ships 
abroad, and with these ships to enter American ports, and par- 
ticipate in American trade without let or hindrance. The Com- 
missioner of Navigation pointed out some time ago that German 
capital without subsidy, by means of cheap ships, and cheap 
labor, succeeded in building up the second largest merchant 
marine in the world. Should the shipping board purchase their 
ships abroad, in order to secure the advantage of cheaper ves- 


sels, under the act of August, 1914, obviously no construction | 


work will be afforded to American yards. 

On the other hand, should they cause these ships to be con- 
structed at home, they will voluntarily assume the handicap 
removed by the legislation of August, 1914, thereby increas- 
ing the losses attendant upon the proposed enterprise, and en- 
larging the inevitable consequent demands on the Public Treas- 
ury. Again while the claim is frequently made for ihis bill, that 
it is an emergency measure, the chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine insists that it should not be so called. 

Another contention stoutly made in certain quarters, with a 
view to enlisting the support of the uninformed through an ap- 
peal to their prejudices, is that this bill is a movement against 
monopoly in the carrying trade, and an attack upon an alleged 
shipping trust. If the proponents of this measure are tilting 
against monopoly in deadly earnest, if they really wish to serve 
the publie by attacking a real trust, why not agree to admit the 
Government ships to the coastwise trade, and before sending 
tramp ships to the uttermost seas, demonstrate the feasibility 
of this scheme before our very eyes, by a reduction of domestic 
rates? Yet every motion looking to the admission of the Gov- 
ernment ships into the coastwise trade, has been overwhelmingly 
defeated. It has been fully proved, so far as such a fact can be 
established, that over 90 per cent of the regular coastwise lines, 
ure allied through interlocking directorates, with certain power- 
ful moneyed interests. Why not admit the Government ships to 
this field, and permit them to ravage and destroy in this arena 
of private monopoly, until not a vestige of a domestic trust re- 
mains, and the people are entirely relieved from the thraldom 
and oppression of these monsters of horrid mien? As a matter 
of fact, an enormous amount of ocean-going traffic is carried by 
tramp steamers, which not only do not, but can not effect any 
working agreement or understanding, and while it is true that a 
number of established lines operating in various quarters of the 
globe, and handling the traffic of this, and other countries, 
operate under an understanding with each other, it has never 
been suggested that the Government of the United States should 
acquire and operate sufficient ships to compete with these lines, 
and seek to effect a reduction in their rates. 

It would take many ships, and many sailings, to make the 
slightest impression upon the present aggregate of ocean-going 
Should the Government undertake this enterprise, the 
mind is staggered with the contemplation of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that will be required to finance the project. 
Moreover, until the Government ships can furnish a service as 
good, and rates as low, or lower than their competitors, not a 
pound of exports, mueh less of imports, will be carried in these 
vessels. That an attack upon the rates of the trans-Atlantic lines 
that handle both passengers and freight, (and if there is a trust, 
these are the offenders), is not meditated in sober earnest, is 
revealed by the amount of the appropriation carried in the bill. 


le 
vessels, 











Should this appropriation be expended upon the ordinary cargo. 
carrying type of vessel, these ships would not come in compe 
tition with the lines mentioned. On the other hand, if it js 
expended upon such vessels as are now being constructed for tle 
great trans-Atlantic steamship lines, the Cunard Co., the Whi,e 
Star Line and others, the amount appropriated would not secure 
a baker’s dozen of such ships, an attacking force that if directed 
against the hosts of monopoly, would provoke derision, 

Soth the Senate and the House committees might very profit- 
ably have taken testimony to support the claims respectively 
advanced in their reports. Again if the Government ships 
are to retire in favor of private capital, when the carriage op 
the lines served by them has become sufliciently profitable to 
attract and engage abundant capital, it may well be asked, 
what extent of profits will attract this capital? If the alleged 
net profits of from 30, to 40 per cent have not tempted Ameri- 
can capitalists to take a mercantile venture under the flag of 
the United States, what amount of profits will tempt them? In 
this connection, and as touching on the question of profits in 
the ocean carrying trade, I will insert a quotation from a repor' 
of the Commissioner of Navigation: 

The profits of the ocean transportation business, as a rule, are n 
erate, the competition keen, and the risks considerable. 

This scheme of a Government-owned, and Government-oper- 
ated merchant marine is a new venture on an unknown and un- 
charted sea. There are no precedents to be consulted, no sign- 
posts to point the way. It is a dash into the unknown. Ounce 
entered upon, it will constitute a distinct movement toward 
general Government ownership, and operation, and cause a 
multiplicity of demands upon the Government to take over, and 
operate in the publie interests, a variety of industries of a 
public service character. Some of these ventures have been 
pointed out, and if we are to engraft Government ownership upon 
our familiar and well-established Democratic principles, there is 
not one of them that is not preferable to this flier in ocean 
transportation. Undoubtedly the present interruptions in our 
commerce, the partial impediments in our trade routes, the de- 
cline of prices, and of orders, the stagnation in certain industries, 
and the general disturbance due to the disorders attendant upon 
a gigantic war, are responsible for much loose thinking upon 
this subject. An individual conducting, or interested in an 
industry injuriously affected by abnormal conditions, is easily 
led to the support of any project which he fondly hopes will! 
afford some immediate relief. It is hardly necessary to say that 
in this instance these hopes will be blasted, and the effect of 
this bill upon our general trade, or the interests most serious!) 
depressed by the present world-wide disturbances, will be e1 
tirely negligible. 

From the best figures available, the cost of a steel cargo ship 
of 10,000 tons, gross tonnage, would be about $750,000 in the 
American yards, but put it at $700,000. The same ship in [Eng- 
land would cost approximately $500,000. Upon this basis, for 
the purposes of comparison, the expenditure of $40,000,000 
carried in the bill, would secure 57 ships in America, and Sv 
ships in England, according to prices prevailing in both coun- 
tries before the war. Should the vessels be constructed in 
American yards, the loss incident to an expenditure of S0,- 
000,000, would be $11,500,000. The purpose of the act of August 
18, 1914, was to open the sea to American capital, by affording 
the opportunity to this capital to secure cheap ships. Yet 
the Senate report states that this bill will create work for our 
shipyards in the construction of ships. Is it a part of this 
scheme, for the Government to buy dear ships? If it is, then 
this measure, if not a subsidy to American ships, certainly car- 
ries a prodigious subsidy for American shipyards. If ou tlie 
other hand, the Government proposes to buy its ships abroad, 
then the alluring reference of the Senate report to construc 
tion in American yards, is merely words of promise intended 
for the ear. They will be broken to the hope. 

There are to-day interned in American ports 55 German : 
11 Austrian ships, or 66 in all. Many of these vessels 
great passenger liners by no means suitable for use as ordinary 
cargo carriers. These vessels may therefore be excluded from 


nd 


contemplation. The remaining ships after some overhaul ng 
could doubtless be used for bulk freights. But even if pul 


chased, the effort to use them would lead to undesirable com- 
plications with the belligerent powers, so that the war wou d 
probably be ended, before these controversies were sell ed, 
and the ships put to the use for which they were purchased. 
Hence a purchase in this quarter would not afford even parla’ 
present relief. ; 
The relatively insignificant number of freighters that the 
present appropriation in this bill will serve to provide. would 
be a secant supply for the South American lines referred to by 
the President. ‘Even should their initial service be in the 


















ters of the North Atlantic, including the dangerous area of 
aia North Sea, they would not afford the results so longingly 
desired in certain interested, and suffering sections of our coun- 
The genesis of this idea of Government ships is found 
in the contention often advanced, that vessels are needed to 
enable the United States to capture the trade of South Amer- 
There is no subject upon which there is more misap- 
nrehension than this subject of South American trade, and 
while IL believe that an opportunity has existed for many years, 
and exists now in greater measure than ever before, to extend 
our trade in that continent, yet the extent of our possible 
achievements in that direction have been greatly exaggerated, 
Nor is the acquisition of that trade dependent upon Government 
ships. What is primarily needed, are cheaper goods, better- 
-«d goods, and longer credits. Our exporters will not dis- 
e the established trade of their competitors, until they are 
epared to meet these essential requirements. 
In the matter of transportation to South America, we are bet- 
supplied with American bottoms, than for trade with any 
other quarter of the globe. To-day there are registered for 


ter 


foreign trade in the United States 868 steam vessels, the great 
hulk of which are for traffic with South America, the West 
Indies, and Central America. In an address recently made 
before the New Orleans Association of Commerce by Fairfax 


Harrison, president of the Southern Railway Co., I find the 
following statement: 


» has been ample shipping facilities for all of the trade between 
sited States, and Central and South America. 


the 1 


weeks ago one of the officers of French, Edye & Co., 
explained that no barrier remained in the way of freight busi- 
between the United States, and South America, so far as 
the steamships were concerned. All we need, he added, is for 
the American manufacturers to increase the sale of their goods. 
When we get the freight, we can supply the bottoms to carry it. 
At that very time 40 steamers were expected in New York from 
South Ameriea. Hence the fallacy of the argument that our 
failure to secure a larger proportion of the trade of those coun- 
tries, has been due to a lack of transportation. Much of that 
trade has been and will continue to be, in agricultural products 
that would not be taken by this country. The insistent sugges- 
tion is made that we must operate Government ships, in order to 
occupy 'the void left by the withdrawal of German ships from, 
and the cessation of German activities in, the continent of South 
America. But other nations are better prepared to secure that 
trade than the United States, by reason of their established con- 
nections, knowledge of the people to be served, and cheaper 
goods. ‘These nations are already on the ground, and whatever 
we may do, they will capture a large proportion of the orders 
that formerly went to Germany. The countries of Italy, Spain, 


three 


ne 
hess 


Holland, Sweden and Norway, are as well able as ever to main- 
t nd extend their trade in that continent. While it is true 
that England and France are engaged in war, they have not 
abandoned their commercial activities in any direction, much 
less in South America, where the enforced retirement of their 
enemy has offered opportunities to them, as well as to this 
country. The possibilities in South America, for this country 
have been greatly exaggerated, and in no wise justify the imme- 


diate establishment of a Government marine. There is no El 


Dorado for the United States in the trade of that continent, and 
While in time we will no doubt profitably extend our connections 
in that quarter, the results will not be dazzling. Success will 
depend upon agencies, and activities other than Government 
Ships. The erying need at this time, is an extension of our 
king facilities in South America. 

Criticism directed against American capital by the advocates 
of this preposterous scheme, creates an erroneous impression 
as to the ability and the disposition of this capital to estab- 
lish a privately owned marine, such as is found in every other 





I tin e nation in the world. American capital has failed to 
f this field for the simple, oft-repeated, and obvious reason, 


ur domestic legislation has rendered the conditions of 
inpossible. Now that these conditions of inequality have 
ge part been removed, and before the opportunity even is 
ed to ascertain whether private capital is willing or able, 
t foreign competition under the new conditions, this 
of discouragement and antagonism to private owner- 
is put forward with a comment that in itself is an unjust 
in, that as “private enterprise has failed to respond to 
nds of our over-sea commerce, how much longer shall 
Wait on it.” 
becomes the spokesmen of a Government which has 
oyed private enterprise by the character of its legislation, 


iUcize the victims of its own blundering, or to seek to 
J y a venture of this unusual and anomalous character, 
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all the advocates of this scheme. 






Another reason why we should not be hurried into hasty ac- 
tion in this matter, is that as soon as this war is over, the 
merchant ships of all the warring countries will be hungry for 
cargoes on almost any terms. Inasmuch as our Government 
ships will have to underbid them, in order to secure any por- 
tion of the carrying trade, we will be confronted with a com- 
petition that will of necessity increase the losses that will 
































































ISSION: AL K ECORD. 


without precedent in the shipping world, on the 
private capital has failed to oc upy a field that h 
fully locked and barred against it. As well 
banks of issue for not continuing in business the im] 
tion of the Federal tax of 10 per cent. I have said that 
venture is without precedent in the world. I 
mistaken. There are two precedents. years 
ernment of western Australia operated 
ship line. In the first year ‘S$ were $114,000, in the see- 
ond, $96,000. The enterprise has been abandoned The United 
States has operated a few ships in connection with the construe 
tion of the Panama Canal. This ec 
volume of traffic. The 


ground tha 
ire 
} 


as been care- 


criticize the Stat 


e 


, after 0si- 
this 
commercial am 


For the goy- 


a small © istwise steam- 


some 


the loss 


tion afforded a sts dy 


mstruc 


reports show a small profit, disregarding 
insurance, depreciation, and interest, imperative considerations 
in a private enterprise. Take these elements into consideration 


and the small profit on the operation of these vessels will become 
a deficit. 


We have not waited on private enterprise a moment, 
and even now, in spite of the declaration that accompanies 
this bill that “it is better, whenever it is practicable, for the 


Government to avoid engaging in any business that can be cor 
ducted as a private enterprise,” no opportunity is to be afforded 
to determine whether it is practicable for the Government to 
avoid engaging in this particular enterprise. Good faith re- 
quires that the opportunity at least should be afforded to 
private capital to essay the task under tolerable, if not equal 
conditions, before reaching the conclusion that the task is be- 
yond its capacity. This much, I contend, would be becoming, in 
view of the depreciation of Government ownership advanced by 


attend the operation of this enterprise under the most favorable 
circumstances. It is estimated that the closing of the war will 


liberate probably 5,000,000 tons of shipping, “ for ordinary over- 
sea freighting, which will result in an immediate drop rates 


to the basis, if not much lower, of 
the war.” 

I am entirely satisfied that whatever 
ships may have existed at any ports of this country, has been 
due to other causes than a shortage in the general supply of 
ships. The Boston Maritime Association has stated within the 
last few weeks, that repeated offers of sail tonnage for coal to 
South America, at equitable rates, have had no results, and 
that four steel ships were tied up in Boston for which no paying 
business could be obtained. In addition, the association fur- 
nished the Secretary of Commerce, “a list of Boston-owned 
tonnage representing over 200,000 tons dead-weight capacity, 
which could be chartered foreign, if rates could be obtained 
that would pay for round.” 


the rates prevailing before 


temporary shortage of 


It is certainly a little singular that if the present rates are 
unreasonably high, due to a 2 ecg in ships, and that foreign 
shipowners are reaping rich harvests of profits, no p rtion of 
the above tonnage can secure paying business; nor is any ex- 
planation offered why the vessels now engaged in coastwise 
traffic, and available for ocean transportation, do not qualify 
at once for this trade, and reap the rich harvest supposed to 
attend its prosecution under existing conditions. Doubtless they 


prefer moderate risks and moderate rates to greater profits and 
greater dangers. It is particularly strange that if the rates on 
cotton to Bremen are so exorbitant, that Government 


ships mus 


} l 


be provided to furnish transportation at reasonable rates, the 
four steel ships now idle at Boston, do not betake themselves to 
Galveston, or to other ports, in order to secure the cargoes and 
reap the rich profits on those cargoes represented by the sed 
unreasonable rates. One sufficient reason why t rush to 
Bremen has not taken place, may be found in the fact that if 
the rates are high, the risks are high, and high risks compel higt 
rates. Within the last few ne ys two American ships, the Carib 
and the Evelyn, respectively loaded with cotton for Bremen, 
have been sunk with some i iss of life by floating mines in the 
North Sea. As a result of the losses occasioned by these acci 
dents, our Government has been compelled to advance its rates 
for war-risk insurance, thus showing that public instrumentali- 
ties as well as private concerns, act alike when confronted with 
abnormal conditions. Greater risks and greater rates go hand 
in hand. No owner of a pri vate vessel will expose his sh p to 
unusual dangers unless reasonably indemnified against loss, and 
reasonable indemnity against loss in the war zone, «nd mined 
areas, necessitates enormous rates on the cargo ca d. Would 
the Government vessels be expected to be more reckless in re- 
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risks, than private ships? 
of this scheme? 

The following citations from the statement of the Boston 
Maritime Association are of peculiar value in this connection, 
and rest in my judgment upon solid ground of fact: 


spect to Is this assumption a part 


The apparent inability of shippers to secure tonnage is due rathet 
to inability on their part to obtain marine insurance on cargoes, and 
on the part of owners to properly cover insurance on their vessels, 
coupled with their refusal to send tonnage to mined, and dangerous 
territory. 

The large amount of American sail tonnage suitable for foreign 
trade, can not now be considered, as shippers refuse to consider them 
for charter at present 


in a few favored trades, tends 
return in ballast, 


The absence of return cargoes, except 
to increase outward rates, as any ships required to 
require a 


must of necessity higher rate outward, to cover a profitless 
return trip 

Iixxtraordinary high rates do not exist, except to ports within the 
mined districts, or to German ports, for noncontraband cargo, tonnage 
so destined, being in great danger of total loss. 


That this danger is very real, and sufficient to justify ex- 
tremely high rates is shown by the fact that over fifty neutral 
vessels have been lost within the war zone, since the breaking 
out of hostilities. Among these vessels were several ships carry- 
ing cotton to Germany. 

The belligerent right of search is well understood in theory. 
On the other hand in practice, however prudently the right 
may be exercised, it provokes heat, irritation, misunderstand- 
ing, and angry discussion that frequently brings otherwise 
friendly nations to the verge of war. Note the violent protests 
already submitted by interested shipowners and shipmasters, 
against the alleged improper exercise of this right by the bel- 
ligerent nations engaged in the present contest. 

The profits in contraband materials offer a great temptation 
to ship them to a blockaded country. Looking to the figures and 
the character of exports from this country during the last few 
months, one can easily read between the lines, and see that a great 
amount of contraband material has been forwarded from the 
United States to the neutral nations of Europe. In the effort to 
stop this traffic by the exercise of the belligerent right of search, 
the nations at war touch the pocket nerve of the shippers. When 
this is done, violent contortions, and loud outcries invariably 
ensue. ‘“ The embarrassment to the dignity of the United States, 
of having a ship owned by the Government held up, searched, 
convoyed into port, and tried, on any one of many questions 
that might arise, is apparent.” The exercise of the right of 
search by the belligerent powers invariably provokes contro- 
versy with neutral nations, and begets international corre- 
spondence. Such a correspondence is in progress at the present 
time between this country, and Great Britain. Government 
ships conveying cargoes to countries at war, that is Government 
merchant ships operated in commerce, would be liable to search, 
and detention, “in precisely the same degree, and on precisely 
the same terms,” as privately owned neutral vessels. 

Doubtless the shippers who are chafing under the exercise of 
this right of search by the belligerent powers, conceive that in 
some fashion a Government marine would provide ships that 
under conditions like the present, could prosecute their voyage 
without danger of interruption, search, or detention. But they 
are mistaken. Government ships would enjoy no such exemp- 
tion. Moreover the use of these ships at such times, would 
increase the difficulties of a neutral nation. No nation can 
exercise its belligerent right of search and detention, no nation 
has ever exercised it, in a manner acceptable to the interests 
involyed. These interests have invariably filed the most vig- 
orous protests, and lodged the most grievous complaints with 
the authorities of their respective countries, insisting upon pro- 
tection even to the extent of using armed force against the 
infliction of the alleged wrongs. The most difficult and trou- 
blesome complaints are thus presented at the most perilous 
times. Instant action is demanded, when above all things, action 
should be delayed to allow the heat of the contending parties 
to abate. At such times the Government should not be a 
directly interested party, as would be the case, if the ship 
seized, or detained, was a Government ship. “The business of 
ocean transportation, particularly in times of widespread war, 
involves certain hazards of an international and political char- 
acter, with which the Government should keep itself absolutely 
free to deal, and in which all needless entanglement, and com 
plication, is the gravest possible error.” 

This impartial attitude by the Government, or even a measur- 
ably impartial attitude, would be difficult of maintenance in a 


case in which a Government ship was seized, and taken be- 
fore a foreign prize court for disposition. In such a ¢ase, 
particularly if any considerable portion of the public was 


already in an angry and inflamed state of mind, the action of 
the foreign Government would not in all likelihood be treated 
as the proper exercise of an accepted belligerent right, but as 
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an attack upon the national sovereignty, an insult to our honor 
and our flag. Under these circumstances, a flame of indignation 
starting in misapprehension could be easily kindled, and a state 
of public mind created, that would seriously embarrass a Goy 
erhment anxious to preserve its neutrality, but forced to unwise 
action by the pressure of an excited public opinion. 
the Maine. 

It has been noted that a Government ship pursuing the role 
of carrier, would be subject to precisely the same risks of cap- 
ture and detention, as the ship of the private capitalist. [) 
the event moreover that the Government ship is taken before » 
foreign prize court, the Government itself would become the 
aggrieved and injured party. ‘“ This would be a peculiarly delj- 
cate, difficult, embarrassing, and dangerous role for the Govern 
ment to assume.” 

Why adopt a course which will render inevitable such a réje°® 
Why assume unnecessary risks? Why undertake to furnish 
ships under a policy that so far from allaying, would provoke 
trouble, would fail to meet the ends now sought by the victims 
of a present hysteria, and in other directions will afflict us with 
new responsibilities, and new burdens. There is no need for 
haste in this matter. We are not confronted with an emergency 
which can be solved by immediate action. Nothing that we 
can do at this time, will correct the abnormalities due to causes 
beyond our control. The pending bill presents the most radical 
innovation upon our traditional policies, the most unusual ap- 
plication of Federal authority, that has been presented since 
the Civil War. It commits us to an unknown and untried ven- 
ture, unaided by the experience of other nations, and substan 
tially, if not avowedly, socialistic. Falling prices, stagnating 
industries, commercial torpor, interrupted transportation, are 
grievous evils that invariably cause loose thinking, and are the 
fertile mothers of many extravagant and undigested plans for 
relief. The times demand sound thinking, and wise action. 

No two advocates of this bill agree as to the fullness of its 
meaning, or the limitations on its scope. Is it, or is it not, an 
emergency measure? Is it, or is it not, a scheme of permanent 
Government ownership, and operation? Will it, or will if not, 
require successive annual appropriations to make effective its 
purpose, and if so, what approximately is the amount that in 
the ultimate is proposed to be taken from the Treasury to put 
this project finally and successfully on its feet? Is it, or is it 
not, to be run at a commercial profit? Are other lines in addi 
tion to the lines to South America, contemplated as a part of 
this scheme, and if so, are these lines like the South American 
lines, to be run at a loss, and to be turned over to private 
capital as soon as they begin to be profitable? Is Government 
ownership desirable, or undesirable? Who is qualified to state 
the working theory of this measure? All of these queries are 
differently answered by different champions of the bill. The 
President advances a theory of limited operation, in his message 
to Congress, coupled with an intimation that even this opera 
tion will be abandoned when the lines projected begin to pay. 
If this outline of operations fixes the scope of the project, then 
the expenditure in this direction would not be likely to exceed 
the amount carried in the bill. On the other hand the Secretary 
of the Treasury presents a far more ambitious policy of go 
erhnmantal operation, one that involves transactions on 
largest scale, calling for appropriations that in the aggregate 
may be fairly styled gigantic. At one time the proposition was 
put forward as an emergency measure. Later it is presented 4s 
a permanent policy, one that will overthrow trusts and co! 
binations on the high seas, and afford such a supply of merchant 
ships, at such moderate and steady rates, as the shippins 
world has never seen. The House report expressly spe: ks ot 
the bill as emergency legislation, and deprecates Governiien! 
ownership in any business that can be conducted as a private 
enterprise. 

The Senate report apparently highly approves of Government 
ownership, and of a continuing policy of Government activities 
in this direction. One advocate insists that Government s!i!}s 
can be operated at a handsome profit, and maintains that the 
forty millions carried in the bill, should be regarded as an tl 
yvestment of the first class, disregarding the fact that under the 
old conditions, the impossibility of making a profit on the mote) 
invested drove American capital from the use of the Ameri 
flag. 1f profit is possible under the new conditions, 
private capital is available to occupy the field and Govern 
ownership is not necessary. Another advocate admits that ‘ 
ernment ships, operating at a greater labor cost than their 
petitors, will be unable to make a profit, but justifies thet 
on the ground that a losing venture in this direction shou 
supported by the Public Treasury, in consideration of _the 
duced rates to be afforded to the American shipper. The |! 
tagonists of this bill should agree among themselves, and pl 
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consistent 


some and coherent fashion the grounds on 

| they place this new departure in Government activities, 

ne at once the scope of its intended operations, its place 

er temporary, or otherwise, in the policies of the Govern- 

id a reasonable forecast of its probable cost. The Demo- 

at least, who support this measure, ought to be able to 

only that economically it is sound, but that it squares 

our platform, and is related to some sufficient authority 
d by the Federal Constitution. 

(vr. Speaker, in order to support this bill, I would have to re- 


ve the attitude of a lifetime toward the fundamental princi- 
government ownership, I would have to reverse my 
e embodied in the adverse report which I made six 


iths ago on the bill reported from the Committee on Mer- 
( Marine and Fisheries, I would have to repudiate the 
declarations repeatedly made in my district prior to the elec- 
that I intended to vote against this proposition, and op- 
in every proper way. I believe that it is plainly con- 


tl to our platform, as I have sought to point out, and 
y contrary to the interests of the district which I have 
the honor to represent. No party will ever attain the full con- 

of the people, no party will ever retain place and 
power, unless it rigidly keeps faith with the voters, and con- 


forms its action to the declarations of intent and purpose con- 
| in its platform. Upon that platform it must stand, as 
we s run. This a particularly inauspicious time to try 
( new policies, involving large demands upon the Treasury. 
In every direction the pruning knife is being wielded in the most 
resolute, not to say reckless fashion. Particularly is this true in 
the Post Office Department, which is reducing salaries, and cur- 
» facilities in the most alarming fashion, upon the plea of 
‘ my. In pursuance of this policy, new rural routes which 
haye been favorably reported, are being withheld from anxious 
tioners, extensions of existing routes affording much needed 
are being denied when they entail additional ex- 
pense, and the intimation has been made that even existing daily 
rural service will, in many instances, be reduced to a tri-weekly 


is 


iCS 


Si e. The people of the country districts are far more inter- 
es 1 their local mail facilities, than in Government ships, 


can not understand why economies should be effected in 
1 ‘domestic service, in order to furnish in part the millions 
| for this ambitious scheme of Government ownership. 

he argument is put forward that these millions are needed 


1 


sh facilities for transportation the retort may be made 


that transportation over the local roads is of far more im- 
mediate, and direct interest to the country generally, than 
Government ships. The farmer who plods his weary way 


seas of mud, may be skeptical as to the advantage 
will derive from millions invested in ocean trans- 
n, but he is in no doubt as to the advantage that will 
to him, and the entire community of which he is a 
from improvement in his domestic highways. Thisisa 
rk to which the Democratic Party is pledged by the declara- 
of its last two platforms, and if there is any money avail- 
nywhere, it should be appropriated in this direction. No 
e sequel of trouble, no perplexing queries of constitu- 
authority, can be invoked against the redemption of this 
party pledge. These two great questions, roads, and mails, clam- 
sly demand the attention of Congress, and require preferen- 
sideration over the novel, and undemocratic policy of 
ment ownership. Apart from all the objections that may 
urged on the political, constitutional, and economic side, to 
s pending measure, one last potent and efficient objection re- 
is, and that is that once inaugurated, this policy of a Gov- 
t-owned merchant marine, will absorb the funds required 
for the successful establishment and prosecution of many poli- 
of intense interest to the rural communities, policies to 
Wh _ Democratic Party is committed in the most irrevo- 
shion, 
Speaker, I will never support this undemocratic policy of 
iment ownership, until it is embodied in and made a part 
party platform. When President Wilson vetoed the 
litiicration bill which had passed both branches of Congress 
lumense majorities, he made the following explanation of 
tion in his veto message: Does this bill rest upon the 
ous and universal assent and desire of the American 
“Mes I doubt it. It is because I doubt it, that I make bold 
dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the verdict, but not 
‘ul it has been rendered. Let the platforms of parties speak 
| this policy, and the people pronounce their wish. The 
‘er Is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. I only want 
“structions from those whose fortunes with ours, and all men’s, 
‘re involved. Mr. Speaker, I renew the query of the President 
‘i (he present connection, and ask: Does this Government-own- 
“ship bill rest upon the universal assent and desire of the Amer- 


t 
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ican people? 


I sincerely doubt it, but am ready to abide by 
their verdict. For the present the people have not spoken, and 
until their verdict is rendered, I am constrained to stand on V 
party’s platform, as it has been written. When I am instructed 
further, and otherwise, by the people of 1 y district, I will co 
form to those instructions, and subordinate y personal opinion 
to the better judgment of the people, who constitute the funda- 
mental authority in a free and popular government 

Some weeks ago a delegation represe! .‘ cotton planting in 
the South, an industry which more than all others has | 1 
grievously afflicted by the present war, appeared before the 
President and asked his active interest behalf of measures 
designed to secure relief for the interests concerned. He ex 
pressed the greatest sympathy with the planters, and avowed 
his readiness to lend his aid to whatever plans for relief sound 
thinking could afford. But he added that the problem must be 
solved with the head, not with the heart, and that nothing 


should be done which was economically unsound, or which would 
rise up hereafter to plague us. May I commend that thought in 
this connection? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 
OF [OWA, 


In tHe Howse « » REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, February 23, 1915. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to n to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article that 


appeared in the New York Times on February 
analysis of the election returns of 1914.” 


entitled “An 


CONGRESSIONAL VOTE OF 1914 AND 1912 Comps 











To the Editor of the New York Times 

I beg to submit the following comparis f congressional vote 
of 1914 with that of 1912. The vote for Congressmen only is cons d. 
The figures include only the Repub! Democratic, and Prog ve 
vote. The verdict on the Wilson a nistration, it seems to me, to 
be found in this congressional ¥y not in the vote which you chose 
and featured in a recent article in the Sunday Times, using figur or 
highest candidates in each State regardless of what office east for. 
Prior to the publication of your table I had received the official State 
publications of many States giving the official count in those States 
Your figures do not agree with them in every case, but the differ 
slight. Where I have not had the official int I have used 
figures. 

WILSON WOULD HAVE LOST 

Based on this congressional vote, Mr. Wilson would ive beer 
feated. He would have received only 251 electoral votes, the Re 
lican 280, and the Progressive none. In the North the Republican wv l 
have received 217 votes to his 45, In the West 52 to his 31. Com i 
with 1912 the Republicans gained 1,150,765 votes, D 


879,978, and the Progressives lost 856,368. 


REPUBLICAN GAINS. 
° 

The Republicans gained ground heavily 
South; the Democrats and Progr 


SSives 


North and South, but both gained slightly in th 
was no Progressive congressional vote in Kansas; la 
to 74,401, which more than accounts for all the Pr 


the West. In addition to Kansas, the Progressives in 





gressional vote in California and Pennsy nia and 
votes each in Nebraska, New Mexico, Vermont, Ma 





ginia. In the remaining 40 States they lost over a million 

The Republicans gained ground in 14 out of 16 Northern Stat 
9 out of 15 Western States, and in 3 out of 17 8 hern States i 
Democrats gained ground in 5 Northern, 10 Western, and 2 So 
States; they lost ground in 10 Northern, 6 Western, and 15 S 1 
States. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF VOTE INCREASED 

The Republican and Progressive votes wert I ff, 
such as was described in their respective platt 

The protective tariff received a majority N 1,¢ 


A in th i 
in 1912 and the majority was increased to 1,263,638 in 1914. a1 














of 393,262 in the West in 1912 increased to 619,950 in 1914, a t 
majority of 479,040 in the total United Stat in 1912, whi was 
increased to 1,153,415 in 1914 

PROGRESSI\ s 

The Progressive split elected 77 Democrati il 18 Progress a 
gressmen in 1912, without which the Republicans would have ia 
majority of 9 in the House. In 1914 it elect 40 Democratic i 6 
Progressive Congressmen, without which the Republicans would ’ 
a majority of 45 in the next House It elected 9) Democratic S: tors 
in 1912 and 4 in 1914, without which the R icans would have a 
majority of 10 in the next Senate. 

This year the Democrats received 600,283 less votes and 80 less Con 
gressmen than the Republicans in the North and 197,840 less votes and 
5 less Congressmen than the Republicans in the West. When 13,343 
additional Progressives out of the remaining 1,166,757 return to the 
Republican Party the total Republican Congressional vote in the United 


States will exceed the Democratic vote, 
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The following is a tabulation of the total congressional votes of 1912 
and 10914: 


Total congressional vote. 
UNITED STATES. 








| 
Vote. | 1914 1912 Gain | Loss 
| 
RUNNION a ote ea ee | 5,834,283 | 4,683,518 PSOE dons sc 
Progr: OD. ooawees tees eke. bee 1, 166, 757 2 (23, 125 3 856, 368 
Total Republican and Pro- | | 
pressive ...... civsseweces t Sneiee 1 é 3 S66 308 To nacuaes 
Democratic 6,867,626 1 GD, BET ONS asc <n nccaess 379, 978 
Total in the United States....| 12,848,665 | 12,934,246 |....-. | 85, 581 
Democratic minority....... scebbeel Ay eee 479, 040 | 674,375 |....-.---- 
} 


NORTHERN. 
RDU IOONL |. o cnckkknveneteceeances 3, 735, 267 
NONUOINEUR, is. bade Skates smnehee 663, 355 


3, 007, 198 
1, 338, 604 








Total Republican and Pro- 
4,398,622 

















aa a ccb pawn oo kenee 5 | ee 
ROUIEIIIG. o incdascavvcwcnuewasuces 3, 134,064} 3,333,401 |...........- 198, 417 
Motel On Pier te cic ccsiccce 7, 533, 606 7,679, 203 }..... 2 -| 145, 597 
Democratic minority ............... 1, 263, 638 1,012,401 | SOL BSE besosessacs 
WESTERN, 
Republican.............-.-...----- 242,631 | 988,311 WEIS Bo kcciaze 
PPORPONBIVG, 5s <cncssctcceectessecas 422,110 : WOO Reccenswckn 
Total Republican and Pro- | | 
MMR Aut cua scocsanwe 1, 664, 741 1,313, 456 SEE TGR 4 <t5ds5ie 
Nie oe kee aa | 1,044,791 | WOE ET iwssgens 
Total in West.............--- | 2 709, 532 178988 |....<<.... 
Democratic minority ............--. 619, 950 | 226, 688 | Kogadake 6 
SOUTHERN, 
IRONED, 5x05:0 ssaccurssereess = $56, 385 | 738, 009 RES; Baw inn ese dee 
DN aa ccc amnedeoeasns rman’? $1, 292 | WO O70 Aivdakavinsaxs 228, O84 
Total Republican and Pro- 
NONI te ince aia : | 937, 677 & UF. 3 eee ee | 109, 708 
PEED cs citrate cecetcbakeanee 1,667,850 | 1,974,008 |........... 306, 158 
Total in South..............- 2,605,527 | 3,021,393 |............ | 415, £66 
Democratic majority.............-- 730, 173 | UES Socekasenccus 196, 450 
REPUBLICAN, 
‘ wl sasha mae ba cl perenne 
SL sae dwn ehenk caetesbmeneeer ae 3, 735, 267 | 3,007,198 | SOE Nate ceccvas 
MENG chad vacdiinmadhonaesangnmmmarte 1, 242,631 | 938, 311 304, 320 ahi aaiaerlal-acie 
} 
. . | 7 ahead {mechan 
Total, North and West...... | 4,997, 898 3, 945, 509 Se .& eee ere 
eR ciuwnduacceran bi gaa ab ieee eee 856, 385 738, 009 SN ee Undies ews 
Total Republican........ .| 5,834,283 | 4,683,518 | 1,150, 765 | ce eee 
Total Republican gain, 1912 to 1914.)............]....-...- £200, 766 1... oc. 2. 
DEMOCRATIC, 
i. 5 cacehesenSh Suis diianasae | 3,134,984 | 3,333,401 |...... 198, 417 
WO cikcuscasesiadbadhdcks Mahal } 1,044,791 920, 194 ERGOT iccdcne ds 
ene 
Total, North and West....... | 4,179,775 RS Fs. ose cectbcel 73, 820 
PI. 6 oxcehicadsieeknaewasesaamed | 1,667,850 i. ft Sa eran | 206, 158 
: | 
Total Democratic............... 5, 847, 625 CeO Bedenccccdios | 379, 973 
Dota) DSUAOOTATIS We, THER CO: BIGA ohinidgickccace dh, dabdecccneclesabase 379, 978 
PROGRESSIVE. 
II IE eS (63, 355 1,338, 604 |..... Ss eieill 675, 249 
WORE oo... oo eudccc seat aceon ae | 422,110 | 375,145 MOBS LS 2s a 
- — | 
Total, North and West....... | 0085005 1 25918 900 | oo. 50528 | 628, 284 
DUA énccedeneonessn eduneendewou 81, 292 ere | 228,084 
Total Progressive. ........ ...| 1,166,757 | 2,023,125 |............ | 856,368 
en nine Rete. COGS Oy POA. ot gis. 5 kcuedibcuawessGuodcbucdbbueccads | 856, 368 


The Progressives received only 9 per cent of the total vote in the 
United States and as much as 15 per cent in only 1 State in the 
North, only 3 in the West, and only 1 in the South. In 36 out of the 
48 States they receiveg only 7 per cent or less. 

In the North the Republicans got a clean majerity in 10 out of 16 
States, the Democrats in none. In the West the Republicans had a 
majority in 7 out of 15 States, the Democrats only in 3. It is only 
necessary for 25 per cent of the Progressives in 6 congressional districts 
in Kansas to return to the Republican Party to defeat 6 Democratic 
Congressmen, for 27 per cent to return in 3 Illinois districts to defeat 3 
Democrats, for 29 per cent to return in 9 Indiana districts to defeat 9 
Democrats, for 33 per cent in 2 Ohio districts to defeat 2 Democrats, 
and thus throw the House to the Republicans. 

This only ecails for the return to the Republican Party of 14,150 
Progressives in Kansas, only 4,560 in Illinois, only 17,570 in Indiana, 
and only 1,595 in Ohio. These and more are already back. The only 
reason the Progressives cast 17 per cent of the total vote this year in 
Kansas, 13 per cent in Illincis, 13 per cent in Indiana, and 5 per cent 
in Ohio is that in each State were prominent Progressive leaders, who 
had not been candidates in 1912 and who therefore had to be shown 
how they stood with the people in 1914. They were shown, and now 
all Republicans, including the previous disgruntled ones, are ready to 
go ahead and repair the damage done. 
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DOUBTFUL DISTRICT. 

The vote of the first congressional district of New York is tied up 
court and is not included in above figures. On the face of th 
turns the Republican vote is 3 greater than the Democratic, and 
Progressive vote is 1,275. If the Republican is declared elected it 
add 1 to the Republican Congressmen. If the Democrat, it wil! 
another Democrat to the list of those apparently elected by help o; 
Progressives. 


id 


HEAVY DEMOCRATIC LOSS. 


The Republican vote increased more in the North than the Progress; 
vote decreased. As the Democratic vote decreased more than the , 
ence, the Democrats probably contributed the difference. The Re) 
cans gained 294,397 more votes in the whole country than the | 
gressives lost, and as the Democrats lost more than that many. that 
part of the Republican gain in the Nation was probably at the ¢xpe: 
of the Democrats. 

The Democrats not only did not capture any of the Progressiy; 
but themselves lost almost half as much as did the Progressives. Sj; 
the Democrats failed to receive any of the first 50 per cent of the . 
tegrating Progressive Party, it stands to reason they will not get any of 
the last 50 per cent. 

PROGRESSIVES DISAPPEARING. 


The Progressives have practically disappeared in the South, and they 
lost exactly 50 per cent of their strength in the North. The same rate 
of loss during the next two years will bring them down to the size and 
importance of the Prohibition Party by 1916. While they apparently 
gained in the West it was not a real gain, for the reason previous|\ 
stated. When the 1,085,465 persons who voted the Progressive ticket 
in the North and West in 1914 realize that they only elected Democrats 
thereby, and that the final effect was to shove up the 17 Southern Stat 
into control of themselves and the country, they will make short work 
of the trip back to the Republican Party, and probably most of them 
have made the trip already. 

Below is a tabulation by parties and sections of the Congressmen 
elected in 1912 and 1914: 

TOTAL CONGRESSMEN. 
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1914 1912 | Gain. | Lo 
WCRI UNNNN: « s ccveess te dowcndeacaeeceeee. 194 127 67 Bs 
OUNDNG Soo Sickel. aed cere tek 232 MP fedeccésess s 
PROGTOMINNR és dike cc icdace be sug deaeeecas 7 Bibs tax encss ll 
} 
REPUBLICAN. 
é S Pie rk : ea es 
TN 5 Sa tacks ie inraranwiaw ake Kakatavesssdponves 152 87 | 66 |.. 
NE iscsiis Gc pancieearinniban taaehansme eae 27 | as 
Total, North and West............ .| 180 | 114 66 
RIOR IAA BP ie RS, 14 | 13 | 1 
Total Republicans.......s.cccessess 194 | 127 | 67 
| ia} : 
DEMOCRATIC, 
ih «stdin tntipixniaiaetttacidldas ta | 7 ee 
ee aan lease os montane ‘ 22 19 3 
Total, North and West............. 95 151 Pet 
UT oon bo esh sie cdidwoscssschbshsstueeweal 137 BP ea. ctesss. 
Total Democrats: . ;....-cecnnseces- 232 ODT  navaess 
PROGRESSIVE. 
elas ataiidcnoniginDadeia sibs i Salees | 3 Whigs 8 
EEO EA ES SES CR RS, .| 3 FB esiened=- { 
Total, North and West............. 6 | Bticcsss<.s ‘ l2 
BOG 5 6<c canwndesesunds deiubseuakeeewees | A bea bédhihcs 1 
Total Progressives................+- 7 a Wicctscn. 
2 NORTHERN. 
Democra 
by Vr 
1914 1912 Gain. Loss. split. 
| | 1914 19l2 
Tt) rege fy tae | 
Republicans......... 1533 87 | 66 Buciwh ie ieasteue =. 
Democrats. .....-...- | 73 | BR ih hictoct 59 26 
Progressives......... | 3 | A hi cxdeest O hixse-) 
_ WESTERN. 
Republicans......... 27 |  < eee 
Democrats..........- 22 | 19 | F beswas . 
Progressives......... 3 a tetewoeseen 
al ioe SOUTHERN. ; 
Republicans......... 14 | 13 | 6 ted dsp. nes 
Democrats........... 137 ee ae | 2 3 
Progressives......... Wihscsucecnms | BD lod. cocdendbneascnese 


SOUTH STRONGER IN THE NEXT HOUSE. 

In the next House 80 per cent of the Republicans will be m 
North and 60 per cent of the Democrats from the South. t 
present House 48 per cent of the Democrats are from the Soul 

The following table shows the percentage of the total vote \ 
received by each party in each State, what the electoral vote wou" 
been if based on tkat congressional vote, and the number of Dem 
and Progressive Congressmen elected this time by the con 
Progressive split: 
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Percentages for 1914. 
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EFFECT OF MINORITY RULE. | in the North), how overwhelmingly they voted ag n I l { 
Sac 7 91° an g and haw + nks to . BP 
. Democrats, and some in the North, profess the belief penne oad ueauaiees eae i a inenan eermetatals ae nari the D 
siness men deliberately wreck their businesses to discredit wa 17 South: <n tom ri ee a t t 
administrations. An examination of the table, showing snitteos of the House and Of 
elihood, will reveal the absurdity of this superstition by ‘ t ommittes = al ' f ™ t eo ti sei in t Sixt t I cK re 
real reason why business is harmed by De mocratic adminis- It will be worse in the Sixty-fourt nat ia cn aa 
id why, prior even to the war in this period, business was bad. . 
nufacturing industries and wage earners are located princi- | — 
p the North, Fifty-three per cent of the total population, | Total 
‘ nt of the wage earners, and 66 per cent of the factories, in , 
in that section. Now, it is a tremendous fact that 60 per 
congressional vote of the North was against Democratic Nort 
1910, 1912, and 1914. When a 40 per cent minority is en- | North West nd W it 
ree an unacceptable industrial policy on a 60 per cent ma- nae te 
an industrial community it ruins confidence there. If the | —————_________ 
theory is in truth wrong then it ruins business there. Busi- 
ured and headed toward ruin when confidence goes. MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 
ry even starts when the 60 per cent majority lay down their | _ . Per cent.| Per cent. | I 
s and begin throwing rocks at one another, for experience Total States. Ria ucagakicapis cs 53 
that soon thereafter the 40 per cent minority will steal up Total populatic N..------------- } 42 
make off with everything, and pass laws that the majority is | Total manufacturing establish- 
the minority never any more than gets around the corner | ment of United States, where ' ; 
ity to where its southern brother, always elected on the _ located, 1900. .........- ; 6 1] 23 ) 
tion, is always waiting for it, when the brother, although | otal wage earners of United as 
: the size if measured by congressional votes, promptly takes | , States, where working, 1909 i ( 8 
away from it. 1 Total sheep of United States, 
bad enough if the 40 per cent minority located in the | _ Where owned, 1914.. , 
the business wrote and passed the calamitous laws, but Total cattle of United State ' ' . “m:n 
itely when the Democrats win the South writes and passes the | _ Where owned, 1914 aaarenes ve “ ‘ m 
under the present administration executes them, in which | Total hogs of United States, s 
ection writing and passing the laws, being ignorant of _, Where owned, 1914 oe a4} . . 
nditions in the section legislated for, scatters the greatest | Total wheat of United States, 7 . P 10 
t l mount of wreck and ruin about. _, Where raised, 1914. . - , eS " ° ; 
| Total corn of United States, 
SOUTH CONTROLS BUSINESS, where raised. 1914............ 50 14 64 


bl shows how large is the majority of the people affected by | Total oats of United States, 
d industrial laws who live in the North and West (principally where raised, 1914............ 59 29 88 | 
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ieee ee 
second time, in 25 out of 29; Roosevelt in 29 out of 29: and 
24 out of 29. 
No Democratic presidential candidate from North or South in thx 
years has received a majority of the total popular vote. The last 1) 
crat to receive it was Franklin Pierce in 1852. Some of these } 
| North. st. long wrx South. | ciatac cratic candidates have made a poor showing, but none since t 
| i‘ ' sh ganization of the Democratic Party, with the single exception of P 
ever made as poor a showing in the popular vote as did Mr. Wils 
And the Nation has had little use at the next election for the P 
| dents who failed of this popular majority. Indeed, no minority | 
dent, with the single exception of Lincoln, has ever been reele 
the next election, and the Civil War conditions made his case diff 
from all others. ‘Two other minority Presidents were renominat 
the next election, but both were defeated. They were Cleveland in 
and Harrison in 1892, 
It is strange, yet true, that Andrew Jackson is the only south 
| who ever reccived a majority of the popular vote. After Jack 
| 18532, and prior to Wilson, in 1912, a period of 80 years, we had 
| only two southerners President—-Polk and Taylor. soth were mi) 
Presidents—the same as Mr. Wilson—and both were elected exa 
Mr. Wilson was—by a temporary split in the opposition in the N 
the Liberty-Abolitionist split from the Whigs electing Polk, th 
Buren split and feud with Cass electing Taylor. jsut both of 
| southerners came two and a quarter million votes nearer a pe 
majority than Mr. Wilson did. 


‘l 


END OF THE FEUD, 


Mr. Wilson’s election and administration and the Democratic e 
of Congress are by-products of the Republican feud, and nothing : 
soth will end when the feud ends. The record of the vote which | 
set down above indieates that the election last November was f¢] 
in which the feud will be a factor. For both the 1912 and 1914 

| tions prove that Progressives can gain nothing for themselves 
vote, 1912... | 92 | | ticket in 1916. If one is put up, it will be solely because it is th: 
vote, 1914... BQ | ‘ § x | | den purpose of Progressive leaders to continue southern control, W 
in each it requires deliberate intention to perpetuate southern control to 
tarif | the casting of a Progressive ballot, as will be the ease in 1916, th: 
as : | ; rank and file will not east them. In 1912 and 1914 it was diff 
of total vote in each | Then the Progressives were blinded to the discouraging truth by th: 
tion for protective tariff, | | hope of Progressive victory. Now, when it has come to a deliberat: 
14 : | | for the 82 southern chairmen of House committees and for Mr. \ 
cent of total vote in each | the remnant of the Progressive Party will be found doing the op; 
t against Democratk } thing, 
ata a ee ' ‘ REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN 1916 PREDICTED, 
oer eee ee Se 2 The Democratic congressional vote in 1912 was only 1 per ce! 
— : than Mr. Wilson's. This year it declined to 7 per cent less. ‘J 
| publican-Progressive congressional vote in 1912 was 12 per ce: 
than Mr. Taft’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s. This year it advanced unt 
gay is only 8 per cent. These are normal off-year diff 
a s iouiaaie in | This 1914 congressional wake points to a Democratic presidentia 
weasional control. 1014 not in excess of 6,500,000 and a Republican vote of over 7,500, 
a ee : a 2 1916 if there is no Progressive ticket in the field. If there is a 
mportant House Committee | : | Sive ticket, it will not reduce the Republican vote below 7,000,000 
‘chairmen of Sixty-third Con- | ' And thus this rebellious movement will pass into history. I 
pee saee 7 i a . : | been absolutely true to type. Its effect was to give the Sout! 
esenae’ 7 ‘tontenk or Dens be '| porary control, precisely as did its predecessors, the Liberal Re 
cratic part olf these 34 com- 
MmALICeS.. ....- 
Important Senate Committ 
chairmen of Sixty-thi 


| : . : 2 
| Greenback, Mugwump, and Populist movements. Realization of 
fact and of the impossibility of Progressive Party victory are d 
ing it into thin air exactly as they were dissipated. ‘This, it se 
| me, is what the November election indicates with its Republica 
a of 1,150,765 votes, its Progressive loss of 856,368 votes, and its 
Bit \ ar aeprattacina en os | -ratic <3 of 379.978 vote 
Numerical control i Demo- | | | cratic loss & en 7 ” F Cc TAY 
tr ff these 35 com- } . . as  &. AY 
; eee one en eee eee os Sr. Lours, Mo., February 8, 1915. 
LUles. eeececses . ces ° * i 
Authors of important 
passed since 1912.. 
Presidency, 1913 to 1917! 
Cabinet table, 1913 to 1915 by. 


Maps of the Arctic Regions. 


“1 President Wil on ind Secretary Me Adoo are coun inted as southern. E - + EN NSION OF REMARKS 


AN ILLUSTRATION. OF 
A good illustration of what southern control means is furnished by - Y " y KY 7 ‘ 1 
. eo eae A ’ 7 \ 
the ship purchas« bill, intended to help southern cotton regardless of ‘Gi () N p Ul K N R Yy = . ei BK L G K S ke IN e 
consequences. It came from the Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
and first had to be satisfactory to the 10 Democrats on that committee, OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
) of whom are from the solid South. 
Mr. Wilson’s own vote in 1912, with its comparison with previous In THE HovseE OF REpR ESENTATIVES, 
p Ds ilar votes for President, is interesting and contains as little hope of 
1) cratic success in 1916 as do the Congressional votes of 1912 and Thursday, February 25, 1915 
1914. Iie received 6,293,120 votes. Against him were cast 8,714,680 y 23, : 
gg ‘3 popular ee _ been a at vo a ee Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make some ob 
2 the successful candidate received a majority, as ws: Jackso : : 
twice, Van Buren, Harrison, Pierce, anaee in 1864 ‘Grant twice, | tions in regard to the following House joint resolution, 
Mi Kinley twice, Roosevelt, and Taft. At 10 elections the successful | I have just introduced, being a resolution to correct 
‘ poarecye ~ $~ les = a majority, as follows: maps issued by the United States Navy Department 
’olk, 27,4538 less; Taylor, 151,706 less; Buchanan, 877,629 less: | cope ie Office: 
Lincoln (1860), 944,149 less: Hayes, 344,883 less: Garfield, 311,300 | 8Taphic Office: 
less; Cleveland (1884), 222,951 less; Harrison, 304,394 less; Cleveland | Whereas the maps of the Arctic regions issued by the United 
(1892), 945,515 less; Wilson, 2,448,560 less. Navy Department erroneously show waterways that do not exist 
lands that are really deep sea, while lands that do exist are o! 
altogether; and 
lee sien ite Rigas at neal oak . 7 es Sa - : Thereas s . false chartings y Inite States maps, ¢S] 
popular majority against Mr. Wilson was over 1,500,000 votes | Whereas such false chartings on the United ; 
than that against any other President in our history. He did those numbered 2142 and 2560, issued by the Hydrographic 
ive a majority of the vote in a single Northern or Western State are a menace to navigation and exploration and should not | 
led of a majority in 6 of the 17 Southern States. He received a tributed; and 
rity in only the 11 States of the “solid South.” In 35 of the re- | Whereas the taxpayers of this country should not be compelled 
ining 37 he was elected by the Republican feud. for maps with erroneous eee and 7 
No President before him ever took the chair without having recelyed a | Whereas these maps issued by the Navy Department are the aut 
jority of the vote in a single Northern, Western, or border State. Of on which the geography of the Arctic regions is taught in our 
ocrats, Buchanan had a majority in Pennsylvania, his home! as they bear the official stamp of the Government: The refore 
n if he did not get it in another Northern or Western State. Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy report to Cons! 
in 1884, did not receive a majority in a single Northern or | reason why the distribution of these erroneous maps is not discon 
State, but he did get a majority in the States composing the | and why corrected maps of the Arctic regions are not issued b 
of Southern States. In 1892, even, Cleveland had a ma- Navy Department. 


POPULAR VOTE, 


‘cticut and New Jersey, thereby stepping into the Presi- : hoele 
‘ appreval of at least 2 out of the 28 States of North and The report of the nonexistence of Crocker Land sent )% - 
hlie: Gartela had vie 28 ent eta eae to civilization by the members of an expedition outfitted !0! 
and Western Sta os? Blaine in 18 in of 22 ” Harrison in | the express purpose of exploring that land has aroused col 


McKinley, the first time, in 18 out ef 29; McKinley, the | siderable interest in the subject of Arctic geography. This 











ae 
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sed Crocker Land was the reputed discovery of Civil Engi- 
Robert E. Peary, who claimed to have first seen it in 1906. 
‘ew of the inconsiderate disappearance of this mythical 
brief consideration of Mr. Peary’s various discoveries 
prove both interesting and timely. 
Navy Department (Hydrographic Office) publishes two 
naps, Nos. 2142 and 2560, which contain false statements ; 
; « they chart waterways where none exist and lands where 
sy con is found. These maps are issued to mariners of all 


s: they are also the authority upon which geography is 
¢ayelit in our schools throughout the land, as they bear the 
oficial stamp of the Government; therefore they should be 
orl Le d. 

“rhe erroneous charting complained of is due to the reports 
made by Engineer Robert E. Peary, who has reported to his own 
credit the following alleged “ discoveries”? as the results of his 


yarious Arctie expeditions : 
. discovery of Peary Channel, a cross-country waterway divid- 
. extreme northern portion of Greenland. 
discovery of East Greenland Sea, a supposed sea northeast of 


lL. 3 


‘establishment of the insularity of Greenland. 
e discovery of Jesup Land. 
e discovery of Crocker Land. 
discovery of the North Pole. 
us analyze briefly these alleged discoveries, the subjects 
h Mr. Peary has caused to be placed on the maps of the 
regions, 
The Peary Channel: This “channel” Mr. Peary describes 
sth in his book, Northward Over the Great Ice, and 
on all of the maps used in his own books. The “ chan- 
s been named in honor of Mr. Peary as its discoverer. 
ips Nos. 2142 and 2560 referred to above.) 
Danish explorer, Ejnar Mikkelsen, in his book, Lost in 
ic, published in New York in 1913, which is an English 
tion of the official report of the Government expedition 
ark, quotes the following report, signed by L. Mylius 
leader of Denmark’s expedition to the northeast coast 
land, 1906-1908 : 
westward with logs until the Ist of June (1907), reach- 
s Cape Glacier, and discovered that the Peary Channel does 
Navy Cliff being connected by land with Heilprin Land. We 
ned Independence Bay, calling it Independence Fiord. 


_ 


99 
a? ( 


ove report was confirmed by Mikkelsen (pp. 192-193 of 
the Aretic), Brénlund, and Hgeg Hagen, and is also 
vy Knud Rasmussen. Three independent expeditions 
established the fact beyond dispute that Peary Channel 
exist. Why does the Navy Department issue maps 
wil e statements thereon? Why must taxpayers pay for 
otted maps? 
Greenland Sea: Erichsen’s expedition established the 
verified by the expeditions of Rasmussen and Mikkel- 
nd occupying the longitudinal space from the point 
\cademy Glacier” at 34° west longitude eastward to 
longitude, which space Peary had mapped as “ East 
Sea.” The various portions of this land Erichsen’s 
as christened “‘ Kronprinz’s Christians Land,” “ Erik 
aud,’ and so forth. Therefore East Greenland Sea 
stand to Mr. Peary’s credit, since it does not 
Yet this East Greenland Sea is shown on all of Peary’s 
(See his book Nearest the Pole.) 
‘he establishment of the insularity of Greenland: As Mr. 
| not explore the extreme northeastern portion of 
d, as is proven by the fact that he stated a sea existed 
only high land, and that the waters of a broad channel 
ere is also dry land, he must leave the honor of prov- 
usularity of Greenland to the later and more thorough 
explorers, Erichsen, Mikkelsen, Rasmussen, and the 
s of their expeditions. The reports of these expeditions 
n officially accepted and published by the Danes, and 
‘pt (| throughout the world by explorers, scientists, and 
piuers, 
discovery of “Jesup Land,” as shown on Navy map 
Clark Brown, of Albany, N. Y., a member of the 
| Geographic Society, associate member of the American 
f Civil Engineers, a man of high standing in Mr. 
» oWn profession, in a report made in 1913, says: 
book, Nearest the Pole, published in 1907, Peary describes 
ry of what he called “ Jesup Land.” 
the same land which the famous explorer Sverdrup called 
: Land,” in 1900. (See Sverdrup’s report.) 
Significant part of this is that Peary’s account of the dis- 
s not published in book form until 1907, and, most significant 
the map he prepared for the United States Navy in 1903 


laced this land many miles to the eastward of its afterwards 
i true position. 


in telling of the expedition he made in 1906, Peary described 
hern end of Heiberg Land, or “ Jesup Land,” as he called it, to 
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the west of the extreme end of Grant Land 1 it 

directly south. 

Therefore, the fact is patent that Mr. Peary only ren ered 
that he had discovered and named “ Jesup Land,” after its dis 
covery and christening by Capt. Otto Sverdrup had been made 
public. By some strange oversight Mr. Peary had neglected *o 
announce this discovery until he saw another explorer obtail 
the honor of priority; then his memory was quickened and 
was able to recall the fact that he “saw” the land earlier than 
did Sverdrup. 

5. The discovery of “Crocker Land”: The fact that this 
“discovered” by Mr. Peary in 1906, has slipped i s 
and sailed for parts unknown is still fresh the public 3 
The Washington Post of November 25, 1914, carried the follow 
ing news item: 

PeARY’s LAND IS GONE—MCMILLAN EXPEDITION FINDS None W 
ADMIRAL SAW IT—NEWS TO AMERICAN MUSEUM—RASMUSSEN R 
REPORT, WHICH SAYS EXPLORERS SAW ONLY MIRAGE Wu Croe 
LAND WAS LocaTED—TELL OF THRILLING TRII PEARY AWAI | 
DETAILS BEFORE Hr TALKS. 

New \ \ 

The Crocker Land expedition has established that t is no land 
the point where Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary said Crocker I dw 
The expedition after its long trip of 1,200 miles ft Etah to r ! 
great unexplored continent supposed to exist in th pola 
made its final dash of 125 miles over the ice f 1 Cape Thor i 
bard only to find that Crocker Land, if Admiral Peary located ht 
has either melted or moved from its forme itio 

MUSEUM GETS TH 

The news that the land failed to show itself 130 mil ( 
Thomas Hubbard, in longitude 100° west and latitude 83° n 
Admiral Peary sighted it eight years ago was d t l 
American Museum of Natural History. TI! it itic ‘ 
to Edmund Otis Hovey, one of the committee in « " f t x 
tion, through the courtesy of Knud Ra iss the Da 
Mr. Hovey made this statement to-day: 

“Donald B. McMillan, leader of the C nd exped 
panied by Ensign Fitzhugh Green, journeyet t] 

Sea in search of Crocker Land, whose iinou g \ 

Peary thought that he described from an elev n of 1 0 ( 

Thomas Hubbard in 1906. 

EXPLORERS SAW A MIRAGE 

“For two days Messrs. McMillan and Green thought tha 
the land, but this proved to be a mirage, and ey fi \ 

Crocker Land does not exist, at least within t g 

ascribed to it. 

“The journey out and back from Cape 7 H 
months and proved to be extremely perilous rl ty dd 
leads on thin ice, lost most of their ad t! 
day after they got back to Cape Thomas H ! mid ‘ 
the ice on the Polar Sea broke up and becai i é y 
of broken ice, on which they would certai l pt d 
not got back as they did.” 

I also quote an editorial from the Washington Post of Ni 
ber 26, 1914, entitled: 

IS THELJ A NORTH 1 

Now come Donald B. McMillan, leads f the ¢ I d ex 
and his associate, Ensign Fitzhugl nd \ 
months’ search they have been unable t land 1 \ 
Peary for the “angel” of the imo é 
alleged discovery of the alleged North P | no ¢ I 
The vast continent, whose cyclopea mountai d 
into the arctic sky above purpl nows and 
ribbed ice, has disappeared like a dream. 

What a region it is, that ir gible re i it 
into nothingness and mere ol i A regi f rt 
mysterious noises, of elusiy hi ss, of t ui I $ t 
never lands. Is it any wonder t I t 
contradictions and tales that sti 

Old “* Doe ” Cook became the e 
not prove that he had reached t ) 
described have been verified by I ( s 
upon the achievements of Pe stel i 
polar continent which he saw w 1 m ll ask, Ht v 
does he know that he reached the ‘ lid not | ’ 
continent when he saw it?” Nay, g in their 
and say, “‘ How do we know that | a | I id 
the visit to the pole is the sam vi it ished 
of Crocker Land, and now Crock is 1 
pageant of dreams. 

Explorers in all times have been subject to the 1 ' 
prosaic minds. Marco Polo was lled a liar, J M 
was a medieval “ Doc” Cook, ane he Pilg 
tales of the pleasure domes of Ki han ] 
friars who saw the Seven Cities of Cibola were d 
of the long bow. 

It is too bad to go through all the hard 
trating to the thrilling regions of pole t t 
reliable evidences of the exploit wl the! S 1 
leave the explorer without visible means « 
fulness of his narrative. Su trick ind 
nature are enough to disgust a | r nd 
pole and the circumpolar seas 1 in I 
place. 

If Mr. Peary had claimed to have only had glimpse of 
“Crocker Land” from one place at one time he might be jus 
fied in ascribing the vision to a “mirage”; but it is bey l 
credence that even in the Arctic a man would see the s 
mirage at two different times from two widely separated points 

Mr. Peary’s first mention of “ Crocker Land S on page 202 
of his book, Nearest the Pole, when quoting his diary of 

































































June 24, 1906 (ch. 10, Westward Over the Glacial Fringe of 
Grant Land): 

From the summit 2,000 feet above the sea level and of a more truly 
Alpine character than any that I have seen in northern Greenland or 
Grant Land, the view was more than interesting. * * * North 

tched the well-known ragged surface of the polar pack, and north- 
t it was with a thrill that my glasses revealed the faint white 






unmits of a distant land which my Eskimos claimed to have seen as 
came along from the last camp, 


On June 28, 1906, after four days of travel westward, he 





















yvrites in his diary while at his camp at the northernmost point 
of (his) “ Jesup Land”: 

The clear day greatly favored my work in taking a round of angles, 
and with the gl: ; I could make out apparently a little more dis- 
tinctly the snow-clad summits of the distant land in the northwest, 

\ t! ce borizon 

ly heart leaped the intervening miles of ice as I looked longingly 
it this nd and in fancy |! trod its shores and climbed its summits, 
even though I knew that that pleasure could only be for another in 
inotl son (Page 207 of Nearest the Pole.) 

rhe New York Times of November 26, 1914, also published the 















imiral Peary fixed the situation of Crocker Land at 100° west and 
8 north by triangulation. His calculations were made possible by his 
two views of the supposed mountainous region from Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard and Cape Colgate. 
lfe made his observation from Cape Thomas Hubbard at a height of 
100 or 1,500 feet. The land, which he believed he saw at a distance 
130 miles, must have been more than 2,000 feet above the sea level 
the curvature of the earth would have sunk it below his horizon. 
Under date of November 28, 1914, Mr. Clark Brown, associate 


member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Albany, 
Y., wrote to Prof. BE. O. Hovey, American Museum of Natural 


‘ 















































History, New York City, the following letter: 
Prof. E. O. HOvEy. 

Dear Sir: The New York Tr.bune of November 25, 1914, contains the 
information that MacMillan has found that “ Crocker Land” does not 
exist.” 

\t the time that another of Peary’s discoveries, ‘‘ Peary Channel,” 
was reported to be fictitious, I discussed the general reliability of 
Veary’s reports in the Knickerpocker Press, May 8, 1913, using a map 
prepared by me in 1910 to illustrate some of my points. ; 

I beg leave to file a copy of that article with you, and I invite 


thoughtful consideration for it at any time when Mr. Peary’s so-called 
discoveries are before your societies. 
Sincerely, yours, 
CLARK Brown. 

Prof. Hovey acknowledged receipt of the above communica- 
tion, stating that he had placed it on file. 

Only one discovery remains to Mr. Peary’s alleged credit, 
namely, the finding of the North Pole in 1909, where he claims 
to have made a sounding, which is shown on Navy map No. 2560. 

When examined before the congressional committee relative 
to his alleged trip to the North Pole, Mr. Peary stated two facts 
of great interest, namely, that he took no observations whatever 
for longitude on his trip, that he took no observations for com- 
pass variation, and that he traveled by compass. He also stated 
that he did not have with him a chart showing the compass 
variations which have been computed by other expeditions and 
scientists. A most complete and accurate map of this descrip- 
tion has been drafted by Mr. Clark Brown, of which he says: 


This map, embracing most of the Arctic Ocean, shows what is known 
at the present of the magnetic needle in the Arctic regions antiguous to 
the North Pole. The latest available data was used in constructing this 
chain of observations. Older observations, one taken in the Smith 
Sound region in 1616 by Baffin and others taken in 1819-20 by Parry 
near the North Magnetic Pole, and some old ones in Bering Sea, were 
rejected. The observations taken on the ill-fated Jeannette expedition 
may be taken as the beginning of the chain, which is continued by the 
Fram expedition uround the balance of the side toward the Eastern 
Hiemisphere The British expedition of Nares and the Canadian expedi- 
tion of Bernier nearly complete the chain on the American side. A 
reading from the British Admiralty chart of 1907 for the mouth of 
Mackenzie River and another for Point Barrow completes the circuit. 

The only observations reported by any of the Peary expeditions that 
can be definitely located upon a map are one taken from Astrup’s survey 
of Melville Bay and one taken from Borup’s book for the eerth point of 
Greenland. These are both used. I omitted all the observations of the 
Kane expedition and used the only one found for the ill-fated Hall ex- 
pedition, because it was 20 years later. The great foot journeys of 
Nansen, Cagni, and Cook are each represented by an observation taken 
at the point farthest north reached by these capable and hardy ex- 















plorers, ; 
This circuit of observations shows some of the most remarkable 
changes in compass pointing that have thus far been found in the 


known world. A study of the map, however, convinces us that whoever 
in the future ventures to explore this region within this loop will find 
some such startling changes as those found by Bernier on one side of 
the loop or as shown by comparing Nansen’s with Cagni’s most north- 
ern observations on another side. 

Peary says that ke took no observations for compass variation upon 
this last trip. 
expedition could tell from time to time which way was north. 

If some future scientific inquiry into the polar question should 
uncover the method by which Peary was able to know which way 
was north without having first observed for the variation of the com- 
pass, a great and hitherto unsuspected aid to navigation will be found. 
Until such discovery has been made explorers will continue, as in the 
past, to observe compass variations when in the Arctic regions. 

CLARK Brown. 
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He has not told us how he and the trail makers of his 


In report “ Subcommittee No. 8 of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs,” January 7, 1911, page 26, Mr. Peary stated that be 
made no observations for compass variation and had with him 
no chart showing such variations. " 

On January 11, 1911, before the same committee, page 94 
Mr. Peary stated that on his polar trip “no longitude obsery; 
tions were attempted.” 

On page 87 of the same report Mr. Peary stated that he made 
a sounding of 1,500 fathoms at the pole, which sounding 
recorded on Navy map No. 2560. 

All mariners, explorers, and scientists agree that in traveliys 
over an unknown region, with no visible landmarks, it is a 
physical impossibility to travel 500 miles, which Mr. Peary 
claims to have done from the last point of land to the pole, by 
compass without, as he himself stated, having taken any oh 
servations for compass variation. It must be conceded that by 
this statement Mr. Peary unqualifiedly admits that he could not 
have made the trip to the pole. Thus the figures of a sounding 
“at the pole” given on the Navy map are false, and should be 
removed from the map. 

Mr. Peary has been quoted as saying that an explorer’s 
achievements should be rated by his previous experience, his 
morality, his mental and physical ability. 

Rated by this standard, which Mr. Peary has himself estal 
lished, what is the natural and logical deduction relative to h 
various “ discoveries ”? 

Granted that Mr. Peary has had many years of Arctic ex- 
perience; granted, for the sake of argument, that his moral 
character may be above reproach; admitting that his mental 
faculties are keen, is it not a fact that an abnormal condition 
of physical sight which causes a man to behold an open sea 
where is really high land; to imagine a broad channel of 
swiftly flowing water which is actually land connecting two 
other portions of land; to discern the lofty pinnacles of an 
unexplored “continent” at two different times and from two 
different places, thus eliminating the “‘ mirage” theory, which 
“continent ” is now conclusively proved to be an unbroken ex- 
panse of Arctic pack ice; I repeat, must we not concede that a 
man who is unable to distinguish land from ice or swiftly flow- 
ing water from land is unquestionably in error in his supposi- 
tion that he had stood at that point on the earth’s surface where 
in every direction he looked south, when his mental condition 
was such as to lead him to the self-delusion that he could make 
a round trip of 1,000 miles by estimate alone over the Arctic 
ice without knowing in what direction his compass needle 
pointed? 


. 
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Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tue Hovse or REpresEnrArTIvEs, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I note from the morning 
papers that the Senate has attached to the Agricultural supply 
measure an amendment providing for rural credits. I do not 
know how acceptable this amendment may be in its provisions 


for the farmer, but I do hope that it may be so thrashed out 
in conference between the two Houses that a creditable work 
ing measure may be brought forward that will enale the 
farmer to procure loans in order the better to conduct his busl- 
ness and increase the products from each and every acre of 4! 
farm. 

The country is sorely in need of a farm-credit measure, and 
I hope that this amendment will provide the same at this ses 
sion. It should enable the farmer, together with the provision 
in the measure for farm extension work, for which something 
over $1,000,000 has been authorized, to not only secure the 
necessary money to conduct his farm upon a_ business basis 
but through this extension work to increase the yield of lis 
acres. Upon this subject, Mr. Speaker, I desire to express a 
self to the House to-day, because I am deeply interested in the 
farming industry of our land. 

Those of us who have read Mark Twain E 
boyhood, Huckleberry Finn, remember the incident in whi 
that exuberant youngster shuffled the spoons on Aunt 5a!) 
When first that good old lady counted them there were 10, but 
after Huckleberry Finn secreted one in his sleeve there wer 


Ss 


’s story of Ameri » 


uv 
ly. 















: 9, Then he put back the stolen spoon; the old lady counted 
them again, and this time there were 10. And so she continued 
i int, first finding 9 and then 10, until so thoroughly puzzled 
; he become that she gave up in disgust, not knowing whether 
. were 9 or 10 spoons. 
is the case of our farmers to-day. They are perplexed 
ny a situation, the controlling influences in which are beyond 
Two things in that situation, however, are per- 
plain to them: 
They are producing the food of the American people, 
{ is being bought and paid for at prices that should make 
| off, 


d. The 


vYasp. 


’y are not receiving their fair share of what those 


i naturally they ask, “ What is the reason?” 
TWO DISADVANTAGES. 
¢ been reared on a farm, and having kept in close 
th farming all my life, and being now engaged in farm- 
1 a limited scale, with that usual American characteristic 


I : not lacking in a personal opinion on that subject. And 
J nion is that, considering farming as an economic proposi- 
t the farmer now seriously suffers from two important disad- 
y es, namely: 


(a) Lack of the best methods in farming; and 
(b) L 


ck of adequate selling facilities through which he may 
dis ' of his produce so that he personally receives the high- 
est market value for his crops. 


When we consider that through our farmers come five and 

f billions of dollars of new wealth each year we can 

readily understand the importance of their welfare tous. “Agri- 

culture is the foundation of manufactures.” The condition of 

ther industries is dependent upon the farm. A flourishing 
ture tells of a prosperous land. 

it has been said, “Blessed be agriculture, if one does not 

» much of it.” This statement probably expresses the 

tl f the situation, for our farmers have always had too 

Only within 


7.8 
il 


hard work and been indifferently rewarded. 
comparatively late years has our farming been conducted along 


the same strict business lines as other industries. Now a 
farmer with a large acreage who does not get out of it the 
most the land can be made to produce is worse off than the 
f ry with a small acreage. Those with more acreage than 
their annual yields justify are working under a handicap. 
not only expend more labor and energy to secure their 

( , but pay out more in taxes, fencing, and so forth. Farm- 
ers in Europe have been producing two and one-half to three 
; aS much per acre as American farmers, notwithstanding 

that European farms have been under cultivation for many 
: ies and were probably not originally so fertile as ours. 


It is therefore evident that the success of the American farmer 

ys in the increase of his production per acre and the disposal 
of t production at the best market prices, after deducting a 
mission for its sale. 


LACK OF SELLING FACILITIES. 


opinion every State should interest itself in seeing that 
ops of its farmers are sold at the best prices obtainable. 
I y ought to recognize that the greater the return it can 
0 its farmers, the greater the wealth of the State. Of 
\ value are plentiful crops to our farming population if 
rops can not be converted into cash? It seems to me 
parent that the State should, through the proper offi- 
deavor to forecast the size of its crops and then lend 

nergy to aid its farmers to dispose of them in those 

where they will bring the best prices. 

y call this paternalism if you wish, or socialism if 
er, but whatever it is I am sure that it will stand the 
ound reasoning. I regard it as the highest duty of the 
promote the welfare of its citizens, and the assistance 

S hy man which results in securing for him the best prices 
open market for the products of his labor not only 
the obligation of that citizen to the State but further 

sense of his moral responsibility to make good. 

how that local bodies of farmers, the granges, coopera- 

eties, and organizations of similar character have been 
valuable work in the interest of their members who 

tain products. But farmers with small crops of sec- 
products have suffered the lack of such an assistance 

the quantity of products of which they were indi- 

y possessed did not warrant any permanent organization 

ir disposal. Here is where State aid would and should 

Through our present inadequate marketing facilities 

a enough products are wasted on the farms around every 

> Clty to feed that city. Here is where a large slice of the 
hds of some of our farmers go. 
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A State farm bureau, or some similar office, by 
a number of these small-crop owners, could aid in disp 


ix Ol 
at the best price, what are termed in the manufacturing i 
dustry “ by-products.” True, this would be the less im) 
office of such a bureau, but tion it first be se there exists 


I ment 
l 


in most of our States at this time nothing i to 
the farmer. The greatest value of such a bureau would be. of 





course, in finding for our farmers the 1 3 
for their main crops, directing atte 1 to tl l 
aiding in getting the produce to the 
IMPORTANCE KF AVAILABLI 

It will be seen from this brief outline tl 
render its agricultural population. It is i 
that the State do its full duty in this r for if t N 
Government is to spend millions of dollars 
creased production—larger crops—there is not! 
more effectually neutralize its work than a < 
which, after the adoption of the most appi ad me | 
the most laborious efforts of the farmer, he ! l 
possession of a crop that, owing to a similar abundance l 
the part of his neighbors, it is impossible to sell 

There is a statement often heard, “‘ There . job for e 
man,” and that the solution is merely bri ¢ the n in 
touch with the job. If this be a fact, and 1 believe it to be 
approximately 30, then it may be said with equ truth that 
“There is a market for every crop,” and the pr 1 is ne 
sarily one of getting the crop in the particular mar! want 
ing it. 

With the increased production we are sti ti 
comes a consideration of the utmost importance, for | er, 
when there is a surplus, that surplus will be greater than nd 
when there is a shortage that shortage will be more ] ly felt 
than ever before. Our increasing population, the steady de 
crease in the area of our agricultural sections, the growing 


dependence of our city population upon our farms 

means of sustenance, are changes we can not ignore. 
So imperceptible is the increase of our population that we 

rarely stop to think when we hear of the birth of a child that 


here is another mouth which must be fed, another body which 
must be clothed, another mind to be educated, and so on. But 
if we look ahead over a considerable period of time cne experi 


ences no difficulty in foreseeing conditions in the future. Upon 
a conservative and careful estimate, in less than 100 years we 


shall have a population in this country of 300,000,000 people 
three times the present number. These people must be fed and 
clothed, and the clothes to keep them warm and the food to feed 


them must come from what we term the “ agricultural sections ” 
of our land. 


In 1906 the United States exported 525,000 head of cattle and 
I 


in 1912 only 105,000, a decline of 75 per cent. In 1906 y 
imported only 16,000 head of cattle, while in 1912 our imports 


reached 318,000, an increase of 2,000 per cent six years. 





Now this demand for food in increased quantities must | 
met. A colossal market for the products of agricultul 
steadily opening, furnishing a demand for what our farms 1 
be made to produce. And they can be made to supply tho: 
demands by exacting from every acre the maximum of what 
that acre will yield. Reliable figures show that the products of 
agriculture during the last 10 years decreased in seven 


9 
a 


stances and increased in only three. And, when they do 
know, our farmers must shown those 


been found to increase the products of the s« 


be methods which 
FARM-EXTENSION 

Recognizing this situation, not unm Vi 
of the future, this House passed the Lever agricultur: 











sion act under which the several States in coop 
the Federal Government propose to offer the ‘ 
knowledge in farming to our farmers thi l l 
I believe the benefits that L foll thi S 
promptly show themselves. The bank 
farmers who have profited throu tea 
prove this. Under the provision of t! r 
instruction may be maintained as a part of « 
in the land of sufficient size and stu its VW be 
well versed in a sound and pra: | knowledge of { 
farming as they are in their alphabet or ij ! 
tables. And this education of t 
by carrying direct to the far of t e who « 
knowledge of those methods that have been ¢ 
result in increased or better crops his 
makes classrooms of the field, e ga 
parlor, and the kitchen. 
In my opinion, this knowledge should be carried to ‘far 


ers by men of ripe experience and dl lg » de 
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been farmers themselves and made a success of it. They should 
be of the class and character of men who would beget respect 
and confidence. Were this work intrusted to youthful instruc- 
tors, having but a limited experience in practical farming, I 
aim afraid it would not be distinguished by that success which 
should attend it. But with the right men, I feel confident that 
this personal demonstration work of what can be done through 
the use of better methods will meet with cordial reception and 
result in many millions of additional dollars in profits to our 
furmiers. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF AGRICULTURE. 

What does this mean? This great forward stride in the prog- 
ress of the farmer means the unlocking of the door of happiness 
and wealth to him. It announces the ushering in of the golden 
age in American agriculture. It will bring larger and better 
crops at a time when there is a wider market for those crops. 

Taken in connection with the improved roads which are being 
put down generally throughout the country—and I am proud to 
suy muy State is one of the leaders in the good-road movement— 
it means that through the adoption of the automobile, which is 
coming into general use in our rural sections; through the 
facilities offered by the parcel post, the telephone, automobile 
busses, plying from town to town—surely to be followed by an 
wutomobile-truck express service, carrying the heavy loads which 
the parcel post can not handle—a complete readjustment of our 
rural life, and that the country will be freed from the most 
serious of those objectionable features which heretofore made it 
undesirable to many. 

The flow of families from the country to the city will be 
checked, and boys and girls raised in the country will be con- 
tent to remain there. It will mean even more than this. It 
foretells the use of many of our unemployed farm lands and 
the movement of a percentage of our city population back to 
the farm. 

‘There is no nobler profession in all America than that of farm- 
ing, and it requires as much brain as does any other occupation 
in life. Thousands of good men living in our cities work in 
cramped and unhealthy surroundings, their families crowded 
into teeming apartments or small houses in a row, where they 
are not in a desirable environment. Many of these men long 
for the pure air and open fields of the country and will follow 
the natural beat of their inclinations and return to the farm. 

And it will not be to the old farm life of bygone days, with all 
its hardships, but to the modern farm, where the good house- 
wife may possess her electric washer and churn, draw water 
from a spigot in her kitchen, enjoy the comforts of steam heat, 
hot water a plenty, and bathe in her own bathtub in her own 
home, 

She will talk over the telephone with her neighbors near and 
fur with as much enjoyment as she discussed matters across 
the lawn with her city acquaintances. 

She will jump into the family automobile and drive to church 
tf miles away in less time than it took her to walk 5 blocks 
to devotional services in the city. 

If she wishes to shop in the town 15 or 20 miles distant, she 
will be able to do so in her automobile with almost the same 
ease and in less time than required when she lived in the city to 
tike the car and go “down town.” 

‘his is what the new order of things has already made possi- 
ble in the country, and people are beginning to awaken to a 
realization of it. Modern invention has banished from rural 
life nearly all the old terrors that were the bane of those who 
would not remain. It has made it possible for families to live 
in entire comfort in our rural sections without foregoing those 
physical comforts so highly prized, such as indoor lavatories, 
bathroom, electric lights, the communion with friends, the daily 
mail and daily papers, and the opportunity “to get to people 
when they want to.” Many of these modern appurtenances have 
alrendy been adopted and others are being as rapidly as the 
circumstances of our farming population permit. 

CONTENTMENT ON 


<or 


THE MODERN FARM, 


And these changes, to some of which I have referred, are 
responsible in a large degree for the spirit of contentment 
which is coming over the boys and girls and women on our 
farms. Possibly it was the old order of things that accounted 
for the fact that in 1880 there were 70.5 per cent of the popu- 
lution of the country classified as rural, while in 1910 only 53.7 
per cent were classified as rural, embracing towns of 2,500 
people or less. Excluding these small towns, only 36 per cent 
of our entire population actually live upon farms. 

The position of the farmer’s wife formerly, who bore most of 
the burdens and shared in few of the rewards, reminds me of 
the story of the dwarf and the giant told in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, 
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bargain that they would go seek adventures. 
the dwarf lost an arm, while the giant escaped unharmed. 


falling in love with the giant, married him. 
on and came in conflict with a band of robbers, and in this 
adventure the dwarf lost a leg, although the giant was without 
a single wound, and again put their enemies to flight. 






In that story, you will remember, a dwarf and a giant made a 
In the first battle 


In 
their second battle the dwarf lost an eye, but the giant put 


their foes to rout, and they rescued a maiden in distress. who, 
They now traveled 


Though 
the dwarf had lost an arm, a leg, and an eye, it was great fun 


for the giant, who, flushed with success, cried out to his small 
companion: 


“My little hero, this is glorious sport; let us get one victory 


more, and then we shall have honor forever.” 


“No,” cried the dwarf, who by this time was grown Wiser: 


“no; I declare off; I'll fight no more, for I find in every bat- 
tle that you get the honor and rewards, but all the blows fall 
upon me.” 


That was the fate of the farmer’s wife. The man got most 


of the honors and rewards and she suffered the brunt of the 
hard knocks. 


THE REAL LIFE, 


I have great admiration for the American farmer, for he is 
the man who is to-day feeding the world. If it were not for 
his labor and energy, it is more than likely that the helpless 
women and children of the fighting nations of Europe would 
starve before their men folks settled their differences on the 
field of combat. Our farmers are an incomparable body of men, 
the best of the brain and bone and sinew of the land. At 
Lexington, Valley Forge, Yorktown, Lundy’s Lane, Chajul- 
tepec, during our Civil War, and at Santiago they have shown, 
like Fabius of old, their ability to lay aside the plowshare and 
do heroic work for the glory and honor of our country. Most 
of our lawmakers were first crop makers, and the man who 
has not enjoyed such an experience has been deprived of one 
of the richest of life’s blessings. ' 

The man searching for as full measure of industrial inde p 
pendence as obtainable and looking to the welfare of his 
family will, under these changed and improved conditions 
surely come back to the soil. It is the real life. Seeking relief 
from the thraldom of a joyless labor and the small tyra 
of petty bosses, he will find the most inviting haven in cu 
rural life, and it will not be long before men will aspire to tle 
freedom and blessings of such an existence as devoutly ss many 
in the past longed for the day when they could “ quit the farm.” 

It is such a contemplation that recalls those lines of Cold 
smith in The Deserted Village. 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To turn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay; 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His Heaven commences ere the world be past, 








‘From Newsboy to the Senate.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 





In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 25, 1915, 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert an attic’ 
published in the Cosmopolitan for October by John Ten 


hea 
t 


Graves, entitled “From newsboy to the Senate,” illustratins |) 
distinguished public career of the senior Senator from the Sie 
of Michigan, Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH: 
FROM NEWSBOY TO THE SENATE, 
[By John Temple Graves.] 


During the sweltering July of 1911 the American Senate engazed a 
a very picturesque and spirited debate over the action of a Sone’ 
from Mississippi to retain on the roll of Senate employees ‘7 ‘ “ 
an old Confederate negro who had been the bodyguard of Jet , 


. “ate chieftain 
Davis, had voluntarily gone to prison with the Confederate chielt 


as his valet, and had been always loyal in war, loyal in pee 
stainless in character. 


_. 


No 


that 


: risis of the debate the Senator from Michigan, who is the subject 
‘his sketch, in a speech full of fine and generous eloquence, paid full 


ve 
of t 
and 
tion 


th 
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a sectional or partisan note stirred the debate, until a Senator 
Idaho (not BoraH) objected to the proposition on the ground 
it was seeming to indorse by indirection an “infamous cause. 
eloquent comments followed from Southern Senators. In the 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
cordial tribute to Oe eee oe ae — OF 

f the Confederate soldier, eulogized personal and public loyalty as + VO ~ i ow ‘ _D 
noblest of virtues, and so swept the Senate by his eloquent mag- " i\ S } f 1) ) ) 

ty that the old negro retained his place by an overwhelming HON JC = HU 1 \ - ALEXANDER a. 








aeajority. OF MISSOURI, 

~ And this incident fitly illustrates the manly, generous, and American . ; 

spirit of the senior Senator from Michigan. IN THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVI Ss, 

“4 newsboy and bootblack, with an inherited family of five to sup- 

port, at 12 years of age, a cash boy at 13, a Western Union messenger Friday, February 26, 1915. 

at 14, a page in the Michigan Legislature at 15, a reporter for a ; ‘ 

Chicago daily at 19, @ clerk in the, national a a Gale Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, February 24, 
91, a Congressman at 34, and at an eminent Senator o ws my esteemed friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
States. " . te . . . - ce 

"It would be difficult to find a career more wholesome and more thor- Moore}, in his usual impassioned manner, referred to the sink 
oughly representative of this lone of erway and = a under | ing of the American steamships Evelyn and Carib in the North 
re] ican institutions than t nat of WILLIAM eee — ce Se Sea, presumably by coming in contact with mines Pena yeanttasnly pa 

It is a long, high jump from the news stand to the American Sen- Sieniie J UY © : » aNd 5 the 
ate. and it takes strong legs and a clear head and a resolute will to resident of the United States to suspend the activities of the 
make it. ; : War Risk Board. 

WiLLIAM ALDEN SMrtH has all of these things, and the years have The gentleman dwells upon the fact that the Evelyn and 
den strated that he has something much more. He has noble am- ioe en ee I ‘ av & yn al 
bit _a definite purpose, tireless industry, high courage, and a great | Carib were built in Scotland and had been repaired in American 
human heart. i shipyards and were flying the American flag, as of peculiar sig 

It is out of his heart that there came the things that make nifleance in conne iia witl fuck Manabe OL } l =: 
WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH unusual among men. The fine, noble spirit ee CUl¢ 1 1a disaster. 
within the man gives him his cordial grace of manenr, his swift sym- The inference to be drawn from the gentleman's statement is 
pathy with = hg phe oe his magnanimous | that the War Risk Board are at fault for having assumed the 
for nship, ant sc c ve c y- . ror prick Poreal ‘ hing . ‘ Son be ° 

H 0m rsonally known and personally loved by two-thirds of the | Wal risk on foreign-built ships. He seems to think the fact that 
entire population of Michigan, aoa = came to the pe et eg . on-}| the Evelyn was built in Scotland in 1883 and the Carib was 
g he, a Republican, was electe rom a Democratic district by 4 | pyilt in Seotl: { RRO jp: . thine sinister +t4 oe 
majority of 10,000 yotes. When he ran for the last time in his dis- | ~~ t ‘isk oe a had ee ae on to do wate une 
ti was elected unanimously, without any votes against him any- war TSK assumed ry our Government; that if they had been 
whi Good stuff in a man Ube that. wine a bie trot? built in an American shipyard the hazard from mines would 

Of the blood of old Israel Putnam an 1e four ercrombie brothers, deers“ tathan itn mE” ir ange a ielalaaall Ree RGAE yale 
minutemen of the Revolution, with a southern mother and a Michigan have been less and the fate of the vessels would have been dif 
fat _ the heredity was perfect for public usefulness, and the grand- ferent. 
son of Henry Alden, the Virginian, mingles the qualities of his fore- The age of the vessels had nothing to do with their fate. 

+ ha croadi is @ sti > . ¥ ¢ . ‘ . 
bears to the credit of his constituents. They did not sink in a storm at sea or under circumstances 
A LOYAL FRIEND. that showed them not to be in a seaworthy condition. 

D in his loyal a a ALDEN = noe nee Their fate would have been the same if they had been new 
held the humanities and the obligations under whic e fought an vessels jus i oe : ; a alld a a 
won. He has never forgotten the men who labored with him and the verses just launched from an American shipyard and on their 
men who rese with him. And for the fellows who did not rise WILLIAM | Maiden voyages. oy ; 

ALpEN SMITH’s heart is just = — ee eer eee is at = oe. The deadly mines are as effective against new as they are 
Because he won in the battle o e by hard labor and unfailing hon-} ...;,. iaaietiinies 4 iis Daeatalel ide a a oie. covet 
esty, Senator SMITH has always been a hard worker and a Senator of against old ees in either event the hazard is — gre _ 
sterling integrity. His diplomacy is, and it has always been, the | Hence, all the gent eman had to say as to the age of the vessels 
diplomacy of — Se = . os ay me as ie and that they were foreign built is nonsense and bears no rela- 

where he stands on any public question. e is absolutely feariess : . << aft xe shins 

the statement of his convictions, and neither party caucuses, nor Senate fon to the loss of the - shi} wie? 5 ; ee ee 
traditions, nor autocratic Chief Executives embarrass or intimidate the They were under the Americ an flag, and law fully So; they 
expression of ie oe ee ‘ a tunity t ain belonged to American citizens, and had been practically rebuilt 

\nd because this land o erty and opportunity has prospered sSen- | ; ile invards. ; ose aire aii aniline y ‘ 
ator SMITH out of stern struggles into fortune and repute, he loves | !2 American shipyards, and with American material and by 
t! intry and he respects it everywhere. He is no cringing Ameri- American labor. : 

C no truckling Tory, apologetic in commerce, and apprehensive When so repaired or rebuilt they were entitled to American 
ee WHAT HE HAS DONE registry under the act of December 27, 1852 (Rey. Stats., sec. 
d 5 AS NTs 9 shhiie . +7 se 

He is for the American policies, is the Senator from Michigan, and 4136), which provides: 
he makes his advocacy heard and felt. Upon the stalwart American The Secretary of the Treasury may issue a register or enrollment 
issue of the exemption of American coastwise shipping from the Panama for any vessel built in a foretgn country whenever such vessel shall bo 
Canal tolls he took his stand promptly and resolutely against the sur- wrecked in the United States and shall be purchased and repa 
render of American rights to England. In the Foreign Affairs Com- by a citizen of the United States, if it shall be proved to the satis 
“ig he fought vigorously against repeal, challenged all opposition, faction of the Secretary that the repairs put upon such vessel are equal 
ing ng the President's, with fearless frankness, and closed the de- to thveefourthe of the cut of the venedl Whee a0 yepaired ju 
bate for the American contention with one of the most masterly and ‘ : — ~~ ° 
COR nCINg spcecees 66,co0 Cae. a They were repaired or rebuilt and admitted to American reg- 
4, nator SMITH was the first Republican in the Senate with courage tue ath becuse eutitiod to ali the rights of & ‘veanel of the 

0 ick the undisputed and almost omnipotent sway of his Repub- | IStry au « ts ‘ i i 
lic lleague, Senator Aldrich, and to force from the Aldrich emer- | United States in 1898 and 1899, respectively, under the adminis- 
gel irrency bill the railroad-bond feature, of which he did not tration of President McKinley. 

th in louse and Senate Senator SMITH was a champion of the What a pity the gentleman was not then a Member of Con- 
di t election of Senators by the people, and to him more than to gress to raise his clarion voice against the admission of these 
; her man his State of Michigan owes its excellent primary-election vessels to American registry. He might not have prevented it, 

Perhaps the most conspicuous recent service of the Michigan Senator | but he could have railed against it, although his railings might 
Was in the investigation of the Titanic disaster, over which he was | not have been any more effective than they are under the pres 
ue d by his colleagues of the Committee on Commerce to preside. ent administration 

ry roughness and fidelity with which, without training in mari- ao hy “ss % aw ee 
til nd admiralty law, he discharged this great task were ampisae The fact that the balance of trade of the United States for 
evolutions of the same qualities which characterized his youth. € | January in our foreign commerce amounts to about $125,000.000 

be : * ° io . © _¢ - 7 rf < q > < : < e me), 
ba light to New York, went straight to the Carpathia, secking per- and bids fair to exceed $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year seems 
. iterviews and information from the cabins of survivors and | ‘ - a — vss ’ ; : . 
as went to the bottom of every question growing out of this | to wound the gentleman deeply. He does not know any better 
Dhetinted ttt Sed disasters, and presented a report which won the | way to stop it than to thwart the efforts of the administration 
ted praise of English and American jurists and journalists, and : et effectively the extraordinary conditions growing out 
Wil ull time to increase the safeguards of passengers at sea. to meet ¢ ectively © exer hary AG1101 srow ing l 
rn sin man is the second ranking Republican member of the | of the war in Europe and to protect and foster and increase 
( Hee. Ob Foreign Relations and the second ranking member of the | our foreign commerce. He would withdraw every ship under 
ttee on Commerce and a member of the Committee on Naval ai lag fr he hig! as. He would abolish the 
Ai , Where he stands for a greater Navy and the full strengthening the Ameri an flag from the high seas. H¢ uid i I 
vt t line of our defense. War Risk Board and repeal the ship-registry act of August 18, 
Was one of the men appointed to draft the declaration of war 9 » Wo deny > right as a neutral natior 
- Cee ; : ° a : 91- eny to uS our right as a ne rai nation to 
ag { Spain. He visited Cuba during the cruel régime of Weyler, 1914. He would ae : For partisan aimed ie he would 
+ denunciations of the “butcher's” cruelties did much to stir | trade with the belligerents. for partisan advantage he woul 
a \m¢ e- arms to action. He was the friend of William McKinley, | paralyze our foreign commerce or give it over to the shipping 

vi sed SMITH’s pen in signing the declaration of war. P other nations be exploited at will 
a nchator SMITH es orator of national fame, and is in frequent | Of Other ee Be eget eS — ee ee ee 
Mr d upon national and literary occasions. He is happily married. rhe cargoes of the Lveiyn aut arto were ¢ on an noncon 
‘not Sn = a an enviable place in social and official life at Wash- | traband of war, and vessels and cargoes were entitled to the 

Had and bears her own and her husband's honors with grace and ption accorded by international law to the vessels of ne 
dignity. They have one son of 21 years, who carries his father's name | Protection rata rded by in a ts ees 

th high promise of future success. tral nations. 




























































































The administration will hardly pay heed to the suggestion of | 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The activities of the War | 
Risk Bureau will not cease. What we need is more ships under | 
the American flag in our over-sea trade, rather than the sus: | 
pension of the valuable work of the War Risk Board. The | 
following telegram from W. N. White & Co., dealers in fruits | 
























































































































and general produce, 76-78 Park Place, New York, just received | 
by me, is only one of thousands of cases brought to the attention | 
of Congress in proof of the fact that we need more ships under | 
the American flag in our over-sea trade: 
New Yor«k, F'cbruary 26, 1915. 
IHion. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Mercantile marine, which virtually controls New York and Boston in- 
terest today, want 5 shillings and 5 per cent, say $1.25, freight on 
American apples for Liverpool, ordinary cargo that was 3 shillings 
and 6 pence six months ago and 2 shillings and 9 pence two years ago. 
Value here of said apples are only $1.50 to $2.50 per barrel against 
$4 two years ago. 





W. N. WHITE. 

The rates of war-risk insurance will doubtless be increased 

to cover the increased hazards of navigating the North Sea and 
growing out of the order of the German Admiralty extending 
the war zone to the British Isles. It is proper that this should 
be done, Not one dollar of the loss thus far sustained is a 
charge upon the Treasury of the United States. The earned | 
premiums on risks heretofore assumed by our Government 
mount to $752,041.47. The losses on the Evelyn and Carib, 
:S far as known, amount to $659,108. It may be there will be 
other losses, and it may be they will exceed the premiums earned 
amt become a direct charge upon the Treasury, but when we 
take into account the immense advantage of our country in 
fostering and promoting our foreign commerce, as shown by | 
our huge trade balance from month to month, the possible losses 
through our war-risk insurance of vessels and cargoes under 
the American flag may be regarded without grave concern. 

I will here insert a memorandum furnished to me at my re- 
quest by the Secretary of the Treasury; also a statement pre- 
pared by him and given to the press on February 24, relating 
to the business transacted thus far through the War Risk 
Board since its creation September 2, 1914: 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 24, 1915. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY, 
Nine hundred and sixty-one policies issued September 2, 1914—Febru- 
ary 23, 1915. 


Total amount insured chabeletal a aa . $56, 645, O84. 00 


Premiums on same sail . 1, 502, 302. 09 
Of the above amount the earned premiums (on $238,- 

796.154) are . exienicincmas 752, 041. 47 
Therefore, net amount at risk pellet R a lta: ae 27, 848, 930. OV 


Known losses to date: 
Steamship FHrelyn 
Steamship Carib 


jo seit bitieinliadaais 401, 000. 00 
piewhGree 258, 103. 00 


NE tect cece cei once tah ae eae a co a 659, 103. 00 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1915. 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY M'ADOO, 

The total insurance carried by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of 
the Treasury Department upon the steamship Lrelyn, reported sunk off 
Borkum Island February 19, and the steamer Carib, reported sunk in 
the North Sea February 23, is $659,103, which is covered entirely by 
premiums already earned by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. F 

he total premiums received by the bureau up to and including Feb- 
ruary 23 amounted to $1,502,302.09. Of this $752,041.47 has actually 
been earned and all risks released. The $659,108 represents the maxi- 
mum possible liability of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in connec- 
tion with the sinking of the two steamers. This does not take into 
account the possibility of salvage. The condition of the sunken steamers 
at this time is unknown, Cotton is rather easily salvaged, and it is 
possible that the cargoes are not beyond recovery. If so, this would 
menun a material decrease in the possible loss. 

The total amount of insurance so far written by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is $56,645,084, and the sinking of these two steamers 
represents the first loss suffered since the bureau was organized on 
September 2 last. 

The details of the insurance of the Lrelyn and the Carib are as 





Net insurance__ setae vind sinn iptinaln dares cance adidas: a 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection I will avail myself of the 


| any that has ever occurred) must, by this time, be perfectly clea 


follows: 
“ EVELYN.” 
Hull tice tiniest 222 Oe 
Cargo oe ee ee ee ewe nee eee nen en enn new = 3, WU0.. 00 
TOO 206i ds Da RSSeRe eee ena ews 401, 000. 00 | 
Tremium i a i ae sek iin iesintananeinishiadainielied ice seniors ie 13, 080. 00 
Net Teeerence........ on aia aici ares ineesinnietpnins - 387, 970.CO 
* CARIB. 
Hull eae teamed aaed a ft ssa Nic wh a in aaah cae oat 22, 253. 00 
Cargo we ssn lh i ll en i i pm Seti Os kh ts aS a elec 235, 850. 00 | 
Total ch mc tattle cata cee ada iia 258, 103. 00 | 
Premium Ia tisetdadentn eslevanmnpaaeeletaaiAl ioaatigs ia ti wail algeeai dete 7, 965. G2 | 








privilege of incorporating as part of my remarks an editorial 


ASS APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 





—_— 


which appeared in the Scientific American of February 20, and 

the article written by me for the Scientific American on tho 

ship-purchase bill and referred to in the editorial: : 
THE ADMINISTRATION VIEW OF. THE SHIPPING BILL, 

The attitude of the Scientific American to the ship-purchase )j] 


1 
; ; ‘ L (i 
measure which has thrown Congress into a deadlock as remarka} s 


its readers. Our opposition to the bill is the outcome of many v1 a 
of study of the problem of our merchant marine, and it is based upon a 
serious conviction that the administration measure does violence to coy. 
tain fundamental economic and political principles, the violation ae 
which is certain to doom this or any other specious and ephemeral enter- 
prise of this kind to disastrous failure. : 
At the same time we realize that it will greatly assist our readers in 
arriving at a more just conclusion as to the merits of the bill if both 
sides of the controversy are laid before them clearly and, as far as pos- 
sible, without prejudice. The arguments of the opposition to the mi 
ure we have endeavored to make clear in the series of articles 
have appeared in our columns during the discussion of the bill. 
It now gives us great pleasure to present elsewhere in this issue ay 
article written at our request by Representative Josuua W. ALEXANDE: 
chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries’ 
who introduced the ship-purchase bill in the House. The article has aij 
the force, logical sequence, and clarity of statement which one would 
expect from Judge ALEXANDER in the summing up of an important case, 
No one can read his statement without being possessed of a perfectly 
clear understanding of the motives, underlying principles, scope, ani 
purpose of this measure. We now can follow intelligently the sequence 
of external events and internal mental processes which led the admin- 
istration, after a survey of the conditions existing in our merchant 
marine and our over-sea commerce, to present this measure as the yory 
best which it can offer as a solution of the present difficulties. : 


THE GOVERNMENT SHIP-PURCHASE BILL—A DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S POLICY, 


W hict 


[By Judge JosHua W. ALEXANDER, chairman of the House Committ 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. } 

During the fiscal year 1914 the foreign commerce of the United States 
amounted to four and a quarter billion dollars. The imports were 
nearly two billions of dollars and the exports over two and one-third 
billions of dollars. Not more than 10 per cent of this commerce w 
earried in vessels flying the American flag. It is estimated that f 
eign shipowners collect from the American people $250,000,000 1 
$300,000,000 a year for the ocean transportation of passengers 
cargoes to and from the United States. This sum materially affect 
our trade balance. Just prior to the European war we had ships 
only 1,376,809 tons gross in the foreign trade. It is estimated tha 
soon after war was declared 5,500,000 tons of foreign shipping wa 
withdrawn from the ocean carrying trade and that 550,000 tons « 
German and Austrian shipping is interned in American ports. 

The war in Europe had hardly begun when the American people bx 
came keenly sensible of the imperative need for an American merchant 
marine, England, France, and Germany, our principal carriers, we! 
at war, and we needed vessels clothed with the rights of ne 
to carry our over-seas commerce. The ship-registry act, admitting 
foreign-built ships to American registry for the foreign trade and 
suspending temporarily the provisions of our navigation laws '" 
ing the captains and watch officers on vessels of the United States to 
be American citizens, was passed August 18, 1914. 

The administration was assured that the passage of this act would 
bring a large measure of relief. 4 

No sooner was it passed, however, than the same interests call 
attention of the administration to the fact that Great Britain, Frat 
and Germany were writing war-risk insurance on vessels and cargot 
under their flags, and unless our Government would do likewise t 
ship-registry act would not be much help. An act was prompt 
passed by Congress and approved by the President creating a War Lisk 
Board in the Treasury Department, and the Government has > 
written millions of dollars of war-risk insurance on vessels under 0 
flag. No serious objection was urged to this legislation upon the 
ground that the Government should not engage in the insurance 
ness. The emergency had to be met, and private companies were Ii 
potent. This measure was urged by the people who now object to the 
Government ship-purchase bill and denounce it as_ paternalism 
State socialism. They were to be the beneficiaries if the Governm: 
engaged in the insurance business. All the people will be the ben 
ficiaries if the latter bill becomes a law. 5 ; 

After the ship-registry act and the act creating the War Risk I i 
were passed it was represented to the administration and to the com 
mittees in Congress having jurisdiction of the subject matter that on 
account of the disturbed financial conditions growing out of the wal 


hore nas 





in Europe it was impossible for private persons, firms, and corpo tions 
to purchase foreign tonnage and bring it under the America! ae 
unless the Government would guarantee their bonds or lerd n 


money, or in some other manner give them aid. This was the si‘u 
when I introduced the ship-purchase bill. 

With our foreign commerce paralyzed and our utter depende! 
the shipping of Great Britain for service and her interests s 
antagonistic to ovr own, with ccean freight rates mounting high: 
higher every day, and facilities under our own flag distress! 
adequate, it was thought by those charged with responsibility ! 
yremises that if the Government must carry all these burdens ! 
nterest of private shipping and give private shipping a_ free hat 
exploit our commerce and charge all the traffic would bear it 4 
be wiser to provide by law for a Government owned and controls 
merchant marine, operated in the interest of the agricultural, m: ; 
turing, and commercial interests of the United States, and giv 





service at reasonable rates and at the same time compel other !ihes 
to do likewise. And right here is the rub. There is no reason 0 
believe that the Government will enter into competition wit) Ue 
established lines where they are giving the people gocd service i 
reasonable rates. It would be folly to do so. i 
What are the fundamental proposals in the ship-purchase bi . 
pending in Congress, which the shipping interests are oppes!! 
violently ? esate 


The bill provides that the United States, acting through a sh 
board, may subscribe to the capital stock of any corporation or ¢ i 
tions now or hereafter organized under the laws of the United * 
cr of any State or of the District of Columbia. the object of 5‘ 
corporation to be the purchase cr construction, equipment, maintenilcss 
and operation of merchant vessels in the trade between the AUanlicy 





APPENDIX TO TIE 





Gulf. or Pacifie ports of the United States and the ports of Central 
i South America and elsewhere to meet the demands of the foreign 
meree of the United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes 
i to make charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such 

ration to any other corporation, firm, or any individual to be 
‘| for such purposes, subject to the approval of the shipping board. 
rhe initial stock of the corporation shall not be over $10,000,000, 


t shares of the par value of $100. The capital stock may be in- 
ereased by the shipping board with the approval of the President. The 
| d States shall subscribe for 51 per cent of the stock and each 

s The remainder may be subscribed for by the public, or by 
t i'nited States if not subscribed for by the public. The United 
& through the shipping board, with the approval of the President, 

thorized to purchase or construct vessels, to transfer them to 


rporation, and to pay for same by issue of Panama Canal bonds. 
S corporations shall make provision for sinking fund and _ for 
jenreciation charges, under the rules and regulations to be prescribed 
he shipping board. ‘The vessels purchased or constructed under 
t ict shall be entitled to registry under the laws of the United States, 


iy engage only in trade with foreign countries or with the 
Phi ine Istands, Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and the islands of 
( ) and Tutuila. 


rhe Seeretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and three 
tional members, two of whom shall have practical experience in the 


0 tion of vessels in the foreign trade, subject to the direction of 
the President, constitute the shipping board, and are vested with power 
to vote the stock of the United States in such corporation and to do all 


other things necessary to protect the United States and to carry out the 
pu e of the act, and, with the approval of Congress, may sell the 


s : of the United States in such corporation. 

fhe President is given the power to charter naval auxiliaries and 
\ s belonging to the War Department suitable for commercial uses 
and t required for naval or military purposes in times of peace and 
v ls owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co. to the cor- 


m created by the act, the vessels purchased or constructed to be 
of type, so far as our foreign trade may permit, suitable for naval 
aux ries. The President is authorized to take them over for use as 
I iuxiliaries or for other purposes and at a reasonable price of 
Powerful private interests are arrayed against this bill. The repre- 
sentatives of special privilege and the powerful organization known as 
shipping Trust, with its affiliations in the domestic and foreign 
it. They are vociferous in the expression of their fears 
passage of the bill will involve us in grave complications with 
igerents. They may be counted on to promote legislation when 
for their benefit and will increase their profits, but view with grave 
col n legislation for the general welfare. Another class opposes 
nment ownership, honestly believing it is not a proper function 
of the Government. ‘The first class also takes advantages of the rea- 
ed by the latter to defeat-this legislation. None of these 
has proposed a rational plan as a substitute for the administra- 
tion bill, 

It issumed that Government ownership is something new under 
tl n fhose who urge this objection assume that the American 
people are ignorant of the many activities of the Government in which 
T 
( 


ppose 





ciple is applied. Private enterprise failed to build the Panama 
ind the Government took over that great enterprise and has 

ted the canal in the interest of the world’s commerce and for 

t tional defense. The Government owns and operates the Panama 
R d. It was relocated and rebuilt within the last five years at a 
cost 0 bout $10,000,000 ; also owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Co.’s fleet of passenger and freight steamers from 
to Panama, and has done so for 11 years past. The average 
rate of freight between New York and the Canal Zone at the time the 
G ent took over the operation of the line was $8 per ton. This 
I gradually reduced to the present rate of $3.50 per ton on 
goods and $4.50 per ton for general cargoes. The reductions 
the Government line similarly affected the rates by the other 
f which were of foreign registry. The result has been an 
aving to the Government in cost of construction of the canal; 
ame time no complaint has been made that the reduced rates 
have not been remunerative to the forcign as well as to the Government 





War Risk Insurance Bureau is a Government activity that has 
1 well The rates are one-cighth of 1 per cent. What they 
if the business was being done by private companies must 
o our imagination. The Government has a splendid fleet of 
s in the Revenue-Cutter Service under control of the Treasury 
i riment. The successful and economic management of this fleet 
t s high, if not higher, order of skill and efticiency than is re- 
in the management of a flect of merchant vessels. 
Government, through the Pest Office Department, has taken over 
xe part of the transportation business heretofore done by the ex- 
ompanies and at a reduction of cost to the American people of 
oO per cent. and little heed would be paid to a demand to 
ie parcel post upon the ground that the Government should 
sage in the transportation business. 
ernment is building a railroad in Alaska at a cost of forty 


} t ¢ 


of dollars to unlock the mineral wealth of that great store- 
f nature for the benefit of all the people rather than have it 
( d for the benefit of the few. It is to be hoped if the Govern- 


soes into the steamship business it will prove a greater success 
as the operation of our railroads under private control, notably 
Ilaven under the Mellen régime. 
‘he Government owns the greatest wireless system in the world, 
“icer the control of the Navy Department, which not only renders 
service for all the departments of the Government but does a 
xe amount of commercial business at reasonable rates, and could 
Without additional expense of operation. Yet it is assumed 
© Government should not engage in the ownership and opera- 
Shipping in the foreign trade to meet the demands of our grow- 
expanding foreign commerce, although private capital has 
for o0 years to provide such service for the American people. 
Washington Post of February 7, in an editorial, very pertinently 
ae “ Private capital knows ful! well that it can not and will 
iblish an American merchant marine without the aid of public 
ntributed in some way, form, or manner by the Government. It 
© interests of foreign shipping combines that no American mer- 
uirine be established. It is to the financial interests of powerful 





itatives in the country of foreign shipping—commercial and 
‘i interests—that no American merchant marine be established 
they can control it. save their Luropean allies from American 






petition, and make such rates for fveight and passengers as will 
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afford them large profits. They are entirely willing to draw financial 
aid from our Government if the control of the marine is given them 

: Up to the European war our foreign commerce in the grip « 
foreign shipping lines. These Hines were controlled by shipping rings 
and competition. for the most part had been eliminated. Rates had 
increased in the last few years 50 to 200 per cent These combinations 
were So powerful in all the trade areas of the world that no independent 


ship lines dared to enter the field and cc mpete with them 





was rf 





per cent. From Baltimore to European ports, excepting German, rates 





SUMMARY OF THE MOST STRIKING INCREASES, 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe the following are striking 
illustrations of ocean freight rates: 

Ocean freight rates cn grain from New York to Rotterdam ive 
been increased since the outbreak of the war 900 per cent; on Ir 
500 per cent; on .cotton, 700 per cent. From New York to Liverpool 
the rates on the same commodities have increased from 300 to 500 

| 

have been increased on grain $00 per cent; on flour, 364 per cent; on 
} cotton, 614 per cent. From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain have 
| been increased from 157 to 200 per cent; on cotton, 186 per cent, 
From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been increased 
471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 1,100 per 
cent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. From Savannah to 
| Liverpool the rates have been increased on cotton 250 per cent; to 
| Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 900 per cent. From 
| Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increased on grain 174 
per cent; on cotton, 361 per cent; to Bremen the rates have be in- 
creased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 

CONTROL OF RATE SITUATION BY STEAMSHIP INTERESTS, 

Ocean freight rates are still rising, and are limited only by the greed 
of the steamship owners on the one hand and by what the traffic can 
stand on the other. rhe Government has no power to control or 
regulate ocean freight rates; it can not, under existing law, protect 
our foreign trade against these extortionate and hurtful charges. The 
steamship owners can increase rates without notice upon the instant, 
and our business men are helpless. ‘he steamship companies are their 
own masters, and they do as they please with the transportation of 
our exports. <As already shown, they are seriously checking our for- 
eign trade, and in some cases, such as lumber and coal, are stopping 
it altogether. 

It may be that we can not buy any ships. If so, great is the pity. 
The situation is exasperating, and demands a heroic remedy. The 
shipping combine, who are so deeply concerned lest our Government 
would involve us in serious complications with the belligerents if we 
would buy some of the interned ships belonging to the subjects of 
Germany, should contain themselves in patience. The President of the 


United States, under whose supervision this law will be administered, 








may be trusted to have a greater regard for the public welfar than 
they have shown and to observe in letter and spirit our duties as a 
neutral; at the same time he will demand that the belligerents shall 
recognize our rights as such. 

One thing is certain, the present situation has demonstrated our 
absolute need of an American merchant marine, not only to extend 
and protect our commerce in the overseas trade but as an arm of the 
national defense. It is to be hoped that this lesson will not go un- 
heeded and that selfish interests may give way to the gene welfare, 
The plan proposed may not be the best that could be devised, but it 
is worthy of the consideration of all thoughtful and patriotic American 


citizens. 
As yet no better plan has been proposed. 


Our Flag. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
a. ©: 621i Te. 
MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or 


i O N 7 J . 


OF 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 24, 1910. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 


me by the House to extend my remarks in the RECORD on our 
flag, I herewith present the very excellent patriotic poem writ- 
ten by Mrs. Marion Watkins, of Sherwood, Mich., wife of a 


Civil War veteran of my district. 
The poem is as follows: 
What! change our flag, our country's flag, 
The flag our forefathers planned, 








That should mean so much to everyone 
Whose home is in our land 

You can not take from or add to 
One single thing to-day 

That would make it mean more than it does, 
Our flag of the U. BS. A. 

It stands for all that makes us great 
And wisely was it planned, 

A star to shine for every State 
And the one flag for our land 

You may change all other things if you wish 
But let this stay for aye, 

Our grand Old Flag of t Stars and Stripes, 
Our flag of the U. S. A 

For we all know that field of blu 
Is only for each Stat 

And none but traitors to our flag 
Would that field desecrat 

No other emblem do w need 
Or color there to show 

The principles for which it stands, 
For that all nations Know 

It has stood for over one hundred years 
And is our Nation's pride 

For it were shed a million tears 
And a million for it died, 









































































Then why ask Congress now to change 


One thing upon our flag, 
For it means more to the boys in blue 
Than just a pictured rag. 


Around their heartstrings twines this flag, 
It cheered and led them on 

From victory, on to victory 
Our flag of Washington. 

They see their comrades as of yore 
In battle’s flerce array, 

They hear the shots, they see them fall 
For our flag of the U. BS. A. 

Can they remain unmoved, unhurt, 
And see them place a stain 

On the emblem of their sacrifice 
And feel it was all in vain? 

They want one flag, and only one 
To float o’er our land for aye, 

And that to be the Stars and Stripes, 
Our flag of the U. 8S. A. 

Our flag has passed through many wars 
And was born in freedom’s cause 

And for liberty and union stands 
And our just and righteous laws. 

‘Tis our soldiers’ flag, ’tis our citizens’ 
"Tis the flag of every one 

Who dwells beneath its sheltering folds 
Our flag of Washington, 

No North, no South, no East, no West, 
For all are one to-day; 

All claim protection ‘neath this flag, 
Our flag of the U. 8. A. 

For each a star is shining there 
Upon its field of blue; 

Oh, do not mar or change a star 
To grieve the brave and true. 

Oh, keep unchanged our Stars and Stripes 
kor your sons to hold for aye 

As a heritage from Washington, 
Our flag of the U. S. A. 

Into their hands this glorious flag 
By their grandsires was given, 

To keep unstained its honor bright, 
With their hands high raised to heayen, 

Our country’s heroes, great and good, 
And all her noble sons 

Hiave lived and prospered ‘neath the folds 
Of our flag of Washington. 

This flag we love all others above 
And forever may it stand 

Among the galaxy of flags, 
The proudest in any land. 

Oh, men in Congress, you who wield 
Much law and power here to-day, 

You will not, must not, let them change 
Our flag of the U. S. A. s 

If you change it once, you can again 
Till there would not remain 

One vestige of our dear Old Flag 
That millions died to sustain. 

E Pluribus Unum, our motto is, 
And all that it implies, 

Liberty and union, now and forever, 
As long as the Old Flag flies. 


flag, 


Opium and Habit-Forming Drugs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JULIUS KAHN, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday February 24, 1916, 


On the bill (S. 6631) to regulate the practice of pharmacy and the 
sale of poison in the consular districts of the United States in 
China. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily favor the pending legis- 
lation. Students of the subject everywhere view with alarm 
the great increase of the use of habit-forming drugs in every 
section of the civilized world. Here in the United States many 
well-intentioned, well-meaning persons are maintaining a vigor- 
ous crusade against the manufacture, purchase, and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. To my mind the excessive use of such intoxi- 
cants will never bring in its train the wretchedness, the misery, 
and the crime that results from the use of opium and other 
habit-forming drugs. It were well if the ladies and gentlemen 
engaged in the prohibition propaganda in these United States 
would devote their earnest attention to this subject of the in- 
creased use of habit-forming drugs at once before the habit be- 
comes so deeply implanted throughout the United States that 
the danger will have been done before remedial laws are en- 
acted. The pending bill refers to the sale of these poison drugs 
in the consular districts of the United States in China. That 
great Empire, with its millions of inhabitants, has learned what 
it means to have a large percentage of its population besotted 
and degraded by the use of opium. The great Chinese states- 
man and philosopher, Li Hung Chang, left a vivid picture of the 
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degrading influence of the use of opium among the Chinese peo- 
ple in his memoirs. On page 285 of said memoirs, edited py 
William Francis Mannix, and published by Houghton, Mifiy 
Co. in 1918, is found the following: 

VICEREGAL YAMEN, TIENTSIN, 1893. 

A statement has been translated to me from one of the London 
papers in which I am quoted as saying to the Hon. George N. Curzon 
that I do not, in common with most Chinese, hold Great Brita n 
responsible for the importation of opium into China. a 

In the first place, I never in my life made such an outrageous agsor. 
tion; in the second place, I feel sure that Mr. Curzon never said | 
did; and, in the third place, both Mr. Curzon and myself, as well ag 
every well-read and intelligent Britisher or oriental, is aware of tho 
unhappy and disgraceful fact that but for Great Britain there would 
not be a picul of opium sold in China to-day for illegitimate use: | 
this I mean for use outside the legitimate practice of medicine. 

This may appear to be a strong assertion, and I have no dou)t 
it will be as strongly denied and condemned; but it is a true one 
nevertheless, and the entire history of trade and traflic in the Orien{ 
will substantiate my every word. 

great many fine Englishmen have been friends of mine, and | 
number to-day many of that race among my intimates—ministers and 
eonsuls, army and navy officers, engineers, and hundreds and hun. 
dreds of merchants. ‘These men know that I have great admiration 
for them «1d their race, and, in all seasons and times, for their sacred 
and virtuous Queen. But for the Government, so far a® it has made 
itself not only the agent but the guardian of the vicious opium trade, 
I have a very sincere dislike. 

I know that because of this money-grasping, trade-compelling featur 
of England’s dealings with my country millions of wretched people 
of China have been made more miserable, stalwart men and wonen 
have been made paupers, vagrants, and the lowest of criminals, and 
hundreds of thousands of the weaker ones of my race—mainly among 
the women—have been sent to suicide graves. 

And all this because otherwise India might not prosper! 

And all this because otherwise British trade might not flourish in 
Chinese ports! 

All this because gold and territory are greater in the eyes of tha 
British Government than the rights and bodies of a weak people. 

Yes! Yes! Yes! We Chinese have been laughed and sneered at in 
the streets of London itself, and have been called “ pig-tailed opium 
eaters,” when for years and years it is the Government of these same 
Londoners which has been responsible for the millions of human 
wrecks throughout the length and breadth of the Middle Kingdom 

I was asked once by a British admiral at Amoy what my estimate 
of the number of opium users in China would be. I did not repli: 
directly, but questioned him as to the population of England, and whei 
he told me in the neighborhood of 27,000,000 I said: “Admiral, that is 
about the number of opium fiends in China.” 

He said he did not get my meaning. 

Then I told him that, as his country was responsible for the vici 
traffic, each man and woman and child in England might well 
that there was at least one wretched being in China as a representatiy 

In this relation I have often taken my pen and from records before 
me made estimates of the number of unfortunates in this great Pmpir 
of ours, and each time have my figures told me that about one-tent! 
of our people are victims of a vice that has no parallel anywhere on 
earth. I could wish that I might make the figure smaller, but as | 
have gone over my calculations time and time again, and as they 
include the most wretchedly diseased Provinces of Yunnan 
Szechuan, I feel that my estimates are too low rather than too hig! 

It must not be imagined that I am so ignorant of history ar to 
that England or any other of the western nations was responsib| 
the introduction of the cursed drug into China. No; it came from | 
island of Java 200 years before the “ opium war,” gaining its sti 
hold along the coast and in Formosa. Kang H’sai sent an ofl 
inquire into the evil in Formosa, and he died there. Others fo! 


) 
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became addicted to the curse, and died also. Later, travelers ! 
traders crossing from India and the Mohammedan countries int 


duced it into the western Provinces, and still later this devil's ex 
entered the country as gifts to princes and others in high places 

I am fully aware of the growth of the vice in China, for even a 
at school I saw its ravages, and I inquired whence it came, and 
it was brought. Even a bosom friend and student—whose nan 
not just now recall—became a yictim of the habit, left his hon 
was finally stoned to death by order of the magistrate because | 
become entirely bereft of reason and decency. 

Yes; in all my years—in my studies, in the army, during the \ 
and the famines, in all my political and business life—I have : 
and combated this devouring evil, and the more I know and 
learn of it the greater does England’s crime become in m) 
England—proud and mighty and rich England—England w 
great armies and navies and great men—is ashamed and covered \ 
ignominy because of the crimes of her Indian poppy. 

It has been stated times without number, and upon several o 
directly to my face, that, while I was seemingly opposed to the 
I myself, personally or through agents, had dealt in the drug, ! 
grown poppy upon my own lands, and having leased lands 
Hupeh and Pechili for its cultivation. I have never denied th 
of these statements, and in this writing (a copy of which | 
to send to the Times correspondent at Peking and anothe: 
Hon. Mr. Curzon) I shall acknowledge that the foregoing as 
are true. 

But I will immediately say, in order that my honor and my 
science be satisfied, that to my knowledge not one farthing’ \ 
of the opium in which I dealt ever went for smoking pur) 
would have my secretary prepare, if such were necessary, a list 
high medical firms and men with whom I have had business « 
in opium, and it could easily be shown that they are not only | 
best medical repute in China, Japan, and Russia, but that they, 4 
without exception—I speak particularly of Chinese doctors an 
cerns where I have had dealings—are as bitterly opposed to th: 
and traffic as I myself am, such men and firms as could not 
proached by users of the drug or by users’ agents in any W®) 
course, so far as concerns what has become of the commodit 
to Japan and Russia, I can not say, oniy I feei certain from the 
and the grade dealt in that very little, if any, has ever reachs 
so-called drug fiend. As to the lands I have leased for agric 
purposes, I can only say that never has there been a stipulath 
or against the poppy; but where I have found the plant growing 
upon my lands I have always endeavored as a mere matter of bus! 
to have the crude product sold to myself. 
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And still another view of this question has been taken. The Chinese 
rnment has, on more than a few occasions, been asked almost 
‘ly this question: * If you regard the importation of opium into 
country in the light of such a dire evil, why is it that you do 
make and enforce laws prohibiting the growth of the poppy within 
territory?”’ And our Government has always replied: “ Of what 
i) would it be when we are still ‘compelled’ to open our ports 
e drug from India?” 

Could any question, really a question from one Government to an- 
her, be more ridiculous, and could any answer be more to the point? 
| know that for more than 20 years there have been repeated at- 


Gr0y 


tempts made by outside interested parties to have the sternest edicts 
i i from the northern capital against the growth of the poppy 
t ehout China. Mark me, not against the use of the drug, the 


deadly and benumbing drug, but against the cultivation of the plant 
, whose pod the poison is extracted. 
| know, furthermore, that large sums of money were ready to fall 
t he hands of certain high officials if they could secure such an 
edict from the palace, 
What would the object of this be? 
man who could not grasp the meaning of this knavish attempt 
d. indeed, lack the mentality of a blind toad. 
No: the rich Indians, backed by the diplomatic force and physical 
strenzth of the British Empire, would not alone rob millions of 
ided Chinese of their mental and bodily strength, but they would 
he last cash from the land of their victims. They would drain 
ou loved country in every way, and leave us helpless dupes of the 
| y farmers of India. 
' | want to say that I am not of those of my countrymen who have 
: in opposition, either openly or secretly, to the advance of the 
Western Church in China. On the contrary, I have from very early 
lays welcomed the missionary of the West as well as the merchant or 
tl ngineer, and I hope to continue in this attitude to the end of 
for it is my earnest belief that the sooner China awakens 
el st body to all that is good in the West, without sacrificing her 
own virtues and high qualities, without neglecting her own splendid 
philosophy and beautiful literature—the gifts of her sages and poets 
f enturies and centuries—the sooner will she take her place among 
the powers of this age, and the sooner will her people rise to a higher 
and better plane. 
But it must be understood by all the western peoples that Chris- 
has suffered a much slower growth among the Chinese because 
of this one eurse of opium. Indeed, what are our people, mandarin 
al ie, rich man and pauper, scholar and unlettered man, to think, 
when they all know that the blackest and most deadly virus that 
een injected into the nation, year after year, decade after decade, 
as been forced upon it by a Christian power? It is not the scholarly 
ind high and powerful who become converts to the Church of the West. 
N Neither do these classes, as a rule, go into the gutters and to 
the prisons on account of the opium curse; but they see the vice all 
them; the groveling wrecks, the opiated bodies in the execution 
s, the wretched criminals, the deserted wives of the victims, and 
buried suicides upon the plains and along the paths. And they 
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know that a great nation, a Christian nation above all things, has 
given this awful blight to the Middle Kingdom. 
What are they to think? 


Address of Hon. Joseph E. Davies, United States Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, Before the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States, Thursday Afternoon, February 4, 
1915, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. CARLIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
Print as a part of my remarks the address of the Hon. Joseph 
es, present United States Commissioner of Corporations, 
his been nominated as a member of the Federal Trade 


( ission; and as his remarks have peculiar significance and 
ire of great interest to the industrial world, I desire to incorpo- 
rite them in the Recorp for the general information of the 
| lle SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


( 1) 


from Virginia. 
was no objection. 
address is as follows: 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

HON, JOSEPIT BE. DAVIES, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
\TIONS, BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
s, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 4, 1915, AT 2 O’CLOCK P. M, 

pr blem of the relation of business to industry is world-wide, 

neiple of the Sherman law is not confined to the United States 

MONOPOLY ABITORRENT TO SELF-GOVERNING 
OVER, 

ver there is a conscious attempt at popular self-government 

d over there will generally be found a legislative attempt to 

the power of monopoly, The Republic of France, the Govern- 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the South African Union, all 

hopoly, or attempts to monopolize, crimes against the State, 

MONOPOLY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT INCOMPATIBLE, 

‘ ‘ So because private monopoly is the denial of freedom, which 

crhing peoples demand, It is the negation of democracy. 


PEOPLE THE WORLD 
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farce if industrial 





Monopoly is monarchy. Political equality is a 
freedom in opportunity is denied. Unless the latter obtains, the former 
will be throttled and translated into political absolutism. The for 
of the criminal and civil statutes, the machinery for the enforcement 
of the law, may differ with the character of the peoples of the various 
countries; but the conscious legislative attempt to destroy monopoly, 
as a menace to freedom, is present wherever government is immediately 
responsive and subject to the control of its subject f 


ms 






That is the significant fact in a survey of world-wide evolution of 
industry and its relation to government. 

METHODS OF REGULATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

The machinery of government, by Which the destruction of monopoly 
and the regulation of competition is sought, varies. In Austria, France, 
and England it has been left to the courts. In Canada th licial 
processes have been supplemented by a procedure which, upon co 
Jlaint of persons injured, permits the question of attempted monop 
ization to be investigated by a temporary commission appointed by 
the court. In New Zealand it has been left directly to the courts, with 
the power vested in the governor, in council, to reduce the stoms 
duties forthwith, to restore competition, if necessary to destroy local 
monopoly. It remained for Australia in 1912 to create an interstate 
trade commission. with a character of perman¢ and of expert quali 
fication, and with broad investigating and qua ial power, to in 
vestigate conditions, to enforce the laws regarding commeres ind to 
aid Australian industry. 

REGULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


For 25 years in the United States the governmental machinery em 





ployed has been investigation by general legislative commission or 
administrative officer and the instituting of court proceedings by the 
Department of Justice. Under conditions of gigantic change in the 
economic and financial structure of society in this country and the 
world, the manner in which the courts have performed this arduous 
function, involving technical and economic knowledge of vast extent, 
will constitute a monument to the resourcefulness and commanding 


ability of the American judiciary. 

In recent years, however, there has been evolved a new agency for 
executive and quasi judicial function in government designed to give 
greater resillency and freedom of action and to afford relief that is 
more speedy, informal, and direct, which within constitutional limita- 
tion seeks to avoid the law’s delays, and to fit the remedy to the wrong. 





It was in consonance with this development that the conception of the 
Federal Trade Commission was advanced. The need of the business 
community for such a governmental agency in this matter was voiced 
by the overwhelming vote of the associations of commerce, that consti 
tute this national body, in favor of the creation by law of a Federal 


Trade Commission. The idea has been advocated directly or indirectly 
by men of all political parties, and has been urged by Attorneys Gen 
eral, economists, and publicists. It remained, however, for the President 
of the United States to give such impetus to the idea as to translate it 
into an enactment of law. The language employed by the President in 





his message to Congress declares the need so clearly and forcefully, and 
withal furnishes such insight into the possibilities of this instrument 
that I shall repeat it here: 

“And the business men of the country desire something more than 
that the menace of legal process in these matters be made explici 
intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite guidance, and inf 
mation which can be supplied by an administrative body, an Interstate 


Trade Commission. 

“The opinion of the country would immediately approve of such a 
commission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make terms 
with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, as if tl! 


Government made itself responsible. It demands such a commission 
only as an indispensable instrument of information and publicity sa 
clearing house for the facts by which both the public and the managers 


of great business undertakings should be guided, and as an instru 
tality for doing justice to business where the processes of t 
the natural forces of correction outside the courts ar ‘ 
adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet all equities and 
circumstances of the case.” 


The Federal Trade Commission bill was enacted into law by practi- 
cally a unanimous vote of both Houses of Congress, and was signed by 
the President September 26, 1914. The general features of this v are 
familiar to you by reason of the very strong and able report upon this 
matter prepared by your committee and referred to your membership 
with the referendum vote conducted by your association 

By this law there is to be constituted a nonpartisan body of men, 





of business, economic, and legal experience and training Ne 

than three shall be members of any single political party The t 

of seven years and the successive expirations of the respective terms 
insures continuity of purpose and that there shall be finally pplied 
to this problem the judgment and experience of a body of business 
men of trained and specialized knowledge, who are designed not only to 
bring an understanding of the theoretical and economie and legal 
questions involved, but as well a sympathetic appreciation of the pr 


tical difficulties and troubles of industry, together with a comprehensiv 














perspective of the industries of this country and the interests 1 
welfare of the general public who are affected most by these na ns. 
It is the logical, scientific, and efficient way of meeting the s 

POWERS OF THE TRADE COMMISSION. 

Generally speaking, the powers with which tl I le ¢ n 
is clothed are of two kinds, investigative powers and quas licial 
functions. There is nothing new, novel, or unpre d, o f n 
inquisitorial character in the investigatory pow: nferred rhe 
powers previously exercised by th Vi surv Dey t t s - 
retary of Commerce, by the Interstate Co! el Commission, d by 
the Bureau of Corporations in obtaining facts t ference t ks, 
navigation laws, railroads, and corporations furnish abun Dp lent 
for this delegation of power. Corporations are t ‘ us the 
State, and it is manifestly right that the Govern it, which ited 
these instruments, should be permitted t tain such facts wit ‘ 
ence to their conduct as to be assured that the interests of the | 
who constitute the State are not harmed by their actions 
THE TRADE COMMISSION A CLEARING HOUSE FOR FACTS AND INFORM N 

The Trade Commission is empowered to gather infort \ : 
reference to the organization, business, conduct, and practices 
porations; to secure this information by reports such as it shall pre 
scribe; to classify corporations and to make public, with due regard 
to the protection of trade secrets and lists of customers, s much 
thereof as is necessary in the public interest. By thi eans great 

' body of useful and correlated information may be ga d lish 






































































































































































































































perspective to government and to business. There are 314 different 
classes of industry, according to the classification made by the Director 
of the Census. Through reports of this kind there will be available 
in mation as to the nature and character of each of these industries, 
the degree of centralization in each, the dominant financial control, the 
degree of integration, their interlocking relationships, their respective 
dit ilties and problems, their position, respectively, with reference to 
1 trade, and other facts, all of which may be gathered together 
ffordir to a disinterested Government agency, seeking only the 

i and interested only in the public welfare, knowledge of 

general view of the whole make-up of the industry of the Nation, 
reference not ly to the financial and legal, but as well to the 











( ileall helpful aspects of the situation. Here, then, is created 
that which, in the language of the President of the United States, is 
‘‘an instrument of information and publicity as a clearing house for 
t facts by which the public and the managers of great business un- 
dertakings should be guided.’’ The justification of the commission 
v be found in large measure by the extent to which the assembling, 
a ing, and interpreting of these data shall develop into constructive 
nid to business enterprises of the country, and to the extent to which 
it | ne ervice in giving a broad, sympathetic, and accurate 
ba for the action of this governmental agency in the discharge of its 
functions in the service of the general public. 
I LIGATION UPON CONGRESSIONAL OR EXECUTIVE DIRECTION VIOLATION 
OF TRUST LAWS, 

Upon the direction of the President or of either House of Congress 
1 commission is authorized to investigate and report concerning any 
alleged violations of the antitrust acts by corporations, and whenever 
n final decree has been entered against any corporations in a suit to 
restrain violations of the antitrust acts the commission is authorized 
to make an investigation of the manner in which the decree is carried 
out, and, in case the investigation is made upon the application of the 


Attorney General, the commission will transmit a report of its findings 


and recommendations to the Department of Justice and publish such 
report in its own discretion, 


DISINTERESTED EXPERT BUSINESS OPINION AVAILABLE TO THE COURTS, 

The law further provides that if in any suit in equity brought by 
the Government under the antitrust acts the court is of the opinion that 
relief should be granted it may refer the matter to the commission as 


a master in chancery to make recommendations for an appropriate form 
of dis ition decree. Thus there is placed at the disposal of the courts 
the expert business knowledge and experience of a disinterested Govern- 
ment agency which is familiar not only with the conditions of the 
industry in the particular case at bar but which will have as well, 
in the course of time certainly, not only a broad understanding but 
also special information regarding the economic business and industrial 
conditions, all of which will be available in the aid of the courts, not 
only to the advantage of the litigants, but as well for the protection of 
the general public. This is the translation into law of the suggestion 
contained in the message of the President of “an administrative commis- 
sion capable of directing and shaping corrective processes * * # 
in aid of the courts.” 











INVESTIGATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO BRING BUSINESS INTO HAR- 
MONY WITH THR LAW, 

The Trade Commission act provides further that upon the applica- 

tion of the Attorney General an investigation of the business of any 

corporation alleged to be violating the antitrust acts may be made, and 


that the commission shall make recommendations for readjustment 
which shall bring it into accordance with the law. In the administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice there has grown up in connection 
with trust cases a practice which may be described as the entry of 
“consent decrees.” It is a situation wherein the Department of Justice 
in the enforcement of the antitrust laws consents to a settlement of the 
suit by prescribing what it shall require in the judgment or decree 
to be entered by the court, and wherein the defendants thereupon go 
into court and enter their formal consent to the entry of such judgment 
or decree as has been agreed upon. This method of accommodation of 
business to the requirements of the law contains within it possibili- 
ties for great good and equally great possibilities for disastrous harm. 
it has been used with the greatest of care and discernment by the 
Department of Justice in the past, and it is but natural that it 
would be used generally with a great deal of reluctance. Independent 


of the commanding abilities or the judgment of the Attorney General, 
the responsibilities involved are such as would necessarily cause a 
single executive officer to pause in the exercise of such power. By 
the foregoing provision of the Trade Commission act there is provided 


an dditional gency available to the Department of Justice for 
bringing into harmony with the law the business practices of corpora- 





















tions. The Trade Commission furnishes a nonpartisan body of men 
familiar with the 1ole field of industry to which matters of this 
kind may be referred for investigation, examination, and recommenda- 
tion. By reason of its nonpartisan character, and by reason of its 
technical knowledge, it may be assumed that the recommendation of 
such a body would fortify the judgment of the Attorney General in the 
estimation of the public, would relieve a single individual from the 
imposition of such a responsibility as this process necessarily involves, 
1 might be productive of great good in the accommodation of busi- 
i to law in the changing forms of our economic and legal develop- 
ment This situation contains the suggestion of promise of a body 
of administrative law being built up which would be of great aid to 
business and of service to the country. It is a distinct contribution to 
t] iggestion contained that the forces of correction should be ade- 
quate “to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way which will meet 
all the equities and circumstances of the case.” 
INV] IGATLION OF FOREIGN COMBINATIONS INIMICAL TO OUR INTERESTS 
IN FOREIGN TRADE, 
Much has recently been said in connection with the applicability of 
t Sherman law to foreign trade. It has been maintained, with much 
V . that 1 rinciples of the Sherman law should not be applied to 
husit in this country that is engaged in foreign trade and in the 
ext n of our foreign markets n support of that contention it is 
ur 1 that mbination through a common selling agency is neces- 
iry in the fi gn market in order to meet the competition of European 
cartels and other combinations of sellers in the markets of the world; 
that the small producer and manufacturer in this country can not ex- 
tend his markets into a foreign fleld except through a common selling 
agency, because of the prohibitive cost involved; that if the inhibitions 
imposed by the Sherman law be placed upon combinations engaged 
in { ign trade in the United States it would operate to the serlous 
prejudice of small producers and to the distinct advantage and benefit 


of ft ts, which enn afford and do establish substations in distant 
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parts of the world; that the reasons for the Sherman law do not 
trade, because 
national market competition is secured for the benefit and advant: 
of the buyer through ‘international contest for the market. rr 
other hand, it is urged with powerful force that to permit combin 
in this country in 
venient and ready vehicle for the easy violation of the Sherman Jay 
at home, contrary to our public policy and to the serious disadyanta 
This phase of the controvers 

one, and is fraught with great importance. 
subject is sparse and largely based on hearsay. 


countries 


tions for would furnish 


of our citizens. y is a comparatively n 
The information on t 


What is necessary 





intrusted with the duty of 
binations 
trade of the United States. 
of Commerce 
amount of information can be obtained which will give authorit 
facts which 
of the Government to address itself to the problem with great 
curity and confidence. 
QUASI JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION, 


Both in the Trade Commission act and in the so-called Clayto; 
certain important provisions of declarative law are enunciated, an 
authority to enforce compliance with these declarations is vested 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Unfair methods of competition: In section 5 of the Federal 
Commission act itself the following very important provision of 
clarative law is stated: 

“That unfair methods of competition in commerce are hereby 
clared unlawful.” 

The act provides that the commission is empowered and direct 
and corporations, 
certain common carriers, from using such unfair methods of com; 
tion, and establishes the procedure by which this may be done. 

In addition to the substantive provisions contained in the Fe 
Trade Commission act with reference to unfair methods of competit 
the Clayton Act contains certain prohibitions the enforcement of which 
is confided to the Federal Trade Commission as to corporations und 
The provisions of the law are very minute, and 
the broad features are specified herein. 
discrimination: Section 2 prohibits, ! 
discrimination where the effect may be to substantially lessen com) 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 
in certain 
tying contracts—that is, contracts whereby, as a condition of sale 
lease of commodities, the seller or lessor exacts from the purchaser 
lessee an agreement that he shall not use or deal in other commodit 
except those furnished by the seller or lessor—where the effect n 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopol) 
any line of commerce. 

Holding companies: Section 
companies, 


investigating 
conditions affect the 
Undoubtedly, in conjunction with th: 


partment Department 


of State, 


information lawmaking 


partnerships, 





its jurisdiction. 


in certain cases, 


contracts : prohibits, 


prohibits, in certain 
the ownership c 
of another, where the effect may be to substantially lessen competition 
between the companies concerned, or to restrain interstate comme! 
or tend to create a monopoly. 

Interlocking directorates: Section 8 provides that two years 
so-called interlocking directorates shal 
prohibited in certain cases, and in particular with respect to corpora 
tions having more than $1,000,000 capital stock and surplus, other t! 
certain banks and common carriers, wherever they are or shall |! 
been theretofore, by virtue of their business and location of opera 
competitors, so that the elimination of competition by agreement 
tween them would constitute a violation of any of the provisions 
antitrust laws. 

Enforcement of the prohibitions of the Clayton Act: The aut! 
the foregoing provisions of the Clayton Act 
the Federal Trade Commission as to all corporations which come 
in its jurisdiction, by section 11 of the said act. 
degree of 
eare which the committees of Congress gave to this legislation t! 
phraseology of the Trade Commission act and the Clayton 
reference to these prohibitions. 


MODERATE-SIZED 


enactment 


PROTECTION BUSINESS FROM 


Unfair methods of competition have been the chief weapons 
It is generally conceded that one of the greatest met 
units is to 
efficiencies of the larger rival but in their being able to emplo) 
methods to destroy a competitor by local price cutting und 

Some of the most powerful 
the world are alleged to have obtained their dominance by th« 

to throttle competitors equally efficient but less able to bear this 
involved in withstanding attacks of this kind. s 
reasonable size may, by reason of the personal equation, favoral 
tion, or other and similar advantages, be equally or more effici 
its monopolistic rival, but may be quite helpless if the mono; 
permitted to crush it by an unfair use of its power. is 
cial significance to the business of the country, because probably 
per cent of the three hundred and odd thousand corporations in the I 
States have attained to a size which would approximate a mono! 
The great body of the business community is inter 

the channels of trade and commerce free 4! 
The “rules of the road,” which preserves the right of the Ferd 
as of the high-powered motor car, must be enforced, and a Go 
is designed for just this function in D 
interstate commerce in the creation of the Federal Trade Co 
Not since the Sherman law itself has been enacted has th 

piece of legislation tere 
great body of business men of this country as is to be found in th 
tion of unfair methods of competition. 
some of these practices are already prohibited by the | 
sections of the Sherman law, but there is also strength in. 
that the agency for preventing these practices is usually in 
ver of practices can be proven to ex 

or under an indictment 
series of acts constituting a 
situation there 
applied the patient should be in : 
Here is an agency that has ! ! 
has been said, to destroy the very seeds of monopoly in thei! 
vermit them to develop into a vigorous 
healthful 


relatively industrial found not 


industrial 


character, 1 ‘ 
the preservation of 


channels of 


important beneficial 


It may be true, as sol 


a very large num 
blanket petition in equity i 
conspiracy 
of trade. 
time the remedy 
and dangerous condition. 


rather than 



















PROCEDURE IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW, 


Briefly stated, the procedure in the enforcement of these substantive 
ns of law declared in both the Federal Trade Commission act 


Clayton Aet, as recited above, is the following: 
ver the commission believes that any person, etc., has been 
fair methods of competition or violating the provisions of the 
‘ 1 Act, and that its intervention in the matter would be to the 
ts of the public, it shall serve a notice on the party complained 


shall have the right to appear before it and show cause why 

ior should not be made to require that such practices cease. 

( rties, for good cause shown, are allowed to intervene in the 
ng. On hearing had, if the commission shall be of opinion 
practices are prohibited by the act, it shall serve an order on 

on complained of to cease and desist. If such person fails to 

order of the commission, the latter may apply to the Circuit 


\ppeals to enforce the same and file a transcript of the record 


( i 
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The court shall then take jurisdiction of the proceedings 


ise, 


power to affirm, modify, or set aside the order of the commis- 


t 
{ 


he findings of the commission as to facts, if supported by 
hall be conclusive, and no additional evidence is permitted 
‘ed without again referring the case to the commission for 
r The only review of the judgment and decree of the court 
f certiorari to the Supreme Court, as provided by law. Any 

d to cease from using such method of competition or from 





the aforesaid provisions of the Clayton Act may obtain a |} 

w in a similar manner, 
dicial review of the orders of the commission thus provided 
hat is sometimes termed a “ narrow” review; that is to say, 


sion’s conclusions of fact are conclusive, if supported by evi 
t the court may modify or reverse the order on the basis of 
of constitutional provisions, absence of jurisdiction, or viola- 
the rules of procedure provided in the act. 
THE OPEN ROAD AND DEMOCRACY. 


na general way is the statement of the purposes, the functions, 
possibilities of the Federal Trade Commission. Its present 
into law is due, more than to any other single cause, to the 
hetic understanding, the genius for constructive statesmanship, 
vision of the President of the United States. 
ds promise of great aid to American business and of greater 
for the liberties of our people. It is an attempt in an indus- 
great complication to translate the spirit of Faneuil Hall 
s of present-day freedom. Conditions of the present, and as 
’ t freedom of opportunities in the long future for our children 
eir « dren, demand that the highways of trade shall be kept 
| fair; that the “rules of the road” shall be preserved and 
1 with reason and temperance, and with firmness and exact 
It has been said that there are but three generations between 
and shirt sleeves. Regardless of the magnitude of per- 
ievement, there can not be found a man in this country, in my 
o does not desire that conditions shall exist and shall con- 
to exist in this country such as will enable his children and his 
ldren, if reduced in means, to have an opportunity, with a clear 
d no favor, to achieve and build their fortunes and their char- 
the same degree and in the same manner as opportunities were 
d which made their forebears strong, powerful, and big. | 
But the great and momentous task which confronts the people of 
ry and the business men of this country in connection with 


7 
L 








shirt sleeves 








t problem is bigger than such considerations. The problem reaches 

( to the fundamental question of the kind and character of the 
Government we shall evolve in this great experiment of government, | 

illenges, indeed, the existence of democracy itself. No re- 

| ever has or ever will live except as it solves correctly its rela- 

nd the relation of all of its people to the production of wealth. 

Here lies a challenge to the big-mindedness of the captain of industry, 

to the philosophy of our economists, to the thought of our scholars, 


to the patriotism of our citizenship. 
uurpose and object of this legislation has been and is to convert 
hy of unlicensed competition into a condition under law of 
ve liberty which will preserve those seeds of individual initi- 
nd enterprise which have contributed to the art, to the science, 
terature, and to the welfare of our civilization, so that the 
germinate and flower into still greater blessings for mankind. 
lederal Trade Commission is a part of this legislation and is 
t igencies designed by a Republie to aid in the solution of 
em that the industrial liberties and opportunities of the people 
eserved under a republican form of government. In the task 


; nar 


nfronts it there can be no doubt but that the Federal Trade 
( ion will receive the effective, honest, and able cooperation of 
t ess men of the United States, even as it received the 
United States in the period of its conception and during the 
in which it was enacted into law. 
utelligence and patriotism which exists in business as in other 
American activity will not permit that its functions should 
ted into terms of menace, but will recognize that its fune- 
lesigned for and aimed at helpfulness, service, and greater 
for the rights of men. 
law of its creation there will doubtless be found imperfec 
would not be a human institution otherwise—but the Federal 
Commission will grow and develop consonant with the service | 
’ it performs and commensurate with the usefulness with which 
! l its existence. 
Address of Henry L. Stimson. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
OF NEW YORE, 
I ' H > > REPRESENT - 
N THE OUSE OF IXEPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 
\LDER. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to take advantage 
ourtesy of the House in permitting me to extend my 


in the Record by inserting an address by the Hon. 
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suste 
| indorsement of this great body of the Chamber of Commerce 





Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary of ' re the Re 
publican Club of the city of New 
“ Military needs of our country”; also 
offered by me and adopted uni 





































































ously | Mr. Stim 
son’s address was, in fact, the report of t] mittee on na 
tional affairs of the Republican Club Which ttee I ve 
the honor to be chairman: 

ADDRESS OF HoN. Henry L. Stimson Bt r C 

FEBRUARY 15, 1915, ow “ MiLirary N ) ( 5 

In any discussion of the military needs this intry the first ¢ » 
to be avoided is the formulation of lv new or ill-1 i surg a 
by civilians who have no special knowledge on t et ( t t 
change and lack of continuity have been 
which our military poli lias suffered s e of 
tional history. 

As a matter of fact there is already in existe l I I 
plan for our national defense, which has been evolved and pro i 
by the best military minds of the countr Ss 14 y - 
he was Secretary of War, Etimu Roor laid t found 
creation of such a policy in tl shment t Get 1s f 
the Art and tne Army War Afte 
and preparation, during wh s and criticist of ¢ 
of the Army were sought, there was published during t Sl 
1912 a “ Report on the Organization of the Land F< the | i 
States.”’ 

This report is supposed to cover the relations | veen our land and 
naval forces, between the forces at home and in foreign 
relation between the regulars and the citizen soldiery, t peac 
administration of all classes of units, the pro s of the n 
and of the coast defense, methods of enlistment, serv wit 
and in the reserve; in fact, all of the matters whi 
this broad subject and of which many are now d 
first time by the public at large This report represents the best plan 
that the best-trained military minds of this country have 
give to us after careful study and pr ration rhe manifest duty of t 
hour is not to supersede or replace it with some und d proposition 
put out by less competent men in the excitement of the hour, but rather 
to ascertain the various respects in which our actual lition at pres- 
ent falls short of the plan and policy thus promulgated and to concen 
trate all our efforts toward bringing up these deficiencies 

In rough figures, we are spending now about $100,000,000 | m 
on our Army and about $140,000,000 on our Navy. tica l 
authorities agree that this amount of money, if wisel; , Ww e 
amply sufficient for the maintenance of a most adequat ystem of ili 
tary and naval defense. The real question before the country is not to 
spend more money upon our forces, but to spend more wisely and eco- 
nomically that which we do spend. For example, under a wise military 
policy the Republic of Switzerland, by a yearly expenditure of six and 
one-haif millions, has been able to prepare a train an army of nearly 
300,000 men, which it was able to call out this summer for the success- 
ful protection of her borders against the calamity which befell Bel- 
gium. We, under a less wise system, have been spending about $100,- 
000,000 a year on an army whose total strength is only about 90,000, 
and of which army only 30,000 are available to-day within the United 
States for the general purposes of a mobile army. ‘Ther any 
facts which differentiate our condition from that of Switzerl: ere 
are many reasons why we can not maintain an army as she 
can, but there is no possible manner of doubt that unde ds 
we can come much nearer to her example than we do pr al 
question which lies before the American publie to-day is simply this: 
Why should we not spend this large sum of $240,000,000 | ‘ s 

| to produce the most efficient result possible rather t a i 
is admittedly inefficient? 

The Army and Navy are peculiar sufferers from l a? 
system, which is the result of our lack of any nationa xecutive budget. 
So long as the men who are responsible for the efficiency of these two 
services as a whole—the Secretaries of War and of t Navy ave no 
hand in the preparation of a budget and no voi ) nd su l 
budget on the floor of the Houses of Congress, while the men who wish 
te spend the Army and Navy appropriations upon unr ssary A 
posts or unfit navy yards have such a voice as well as a vote, a g 
degree of waste and extravagance is sure to result. Our military sys 1 
can never be made highly or permanently efficient unt a iget sys 
tem is adopted in this country similar to that which exists in subst 
tially all other civilized countries is general govern! ital need is 
the first need of our Army and Navy. 

Roughly stated, our national defer needs ssed in t 
aboye-enumerated report of the General nd as ag 1 to l 
competent military and naval authorities, sed ler the 
lowing heads: 

First. An adequate and efficient Navy as I f 

Second. An adequate system of coast defense t I 
bombardment of our principal seaports and cities. 

Third. A small but highly efficient Regular Army to serve in t f 
peace as a protection against civil disorder; in time of war as 
porary protection against invasion; and in times of 1 
to be a pattern and nucleus for the organization of the - 
army upon which, in any serious conflict, our prot i 1 \ 
depend. 

Fourth. A citizens’ army composed of men w lo not mal rms 
their vocation, but who have been willing to spend portion of 
their lives in undergoing the training which ler! thods f war 
make absolutely necessary as a ndition of . n t 
field. 

A very brief discussion of the d e! s ¢ ‘ rt > four 
classes and the need of imedii ~ { it that in 
be brought within the scope of this 

NA 

In our need of t ind « t Navy t | 1 States 
comes second only t Bi W i 21 I 
line and a rapidly ng e to d 1 ] 
pose of a navy is ] ensiv i ig t i y st ys 
be able to act on th for t ose of ma g ¢ 
fense of the country Standing | s a ivy is y 
military aggression, such as the it i f t I ‘ 
tion, on the con is to d nd ‘ t e 
against such n Yet I s 
seek the enemy's fleet and attack \ 
can success are most certain To sca W 





operations 


I near < I 
the Napoleonic wars England 
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of her fleet which took place hundreds of miles away from her coasts, 
and a poli would prevent our own fleet from adopting such a 
course of would be hazardous to our safety. 

These col ations, in addition to the fact that we have distant 
forcign possessio require that we should have a seagoing navy of 
adequat ize and efficiency. The many vital questions which are still 
unsettled in naval tactics require that we should have a navy which 
is up-to-date in all of the various branches of the service. 


A a matter of 


fact, naval authorities to-day agree that not only has 
ol Navy been 


falling behind in its general relative strength to that 
of other nations, but it is strikingly deficient in certain vital particu- 
lars. It is extremely short in personnel; it is deficient in the number 
of our capital ships; it has no battle cruisers and practically no scout 
cruisers ; it is extremely lacking in effective submarines and destroyers. 

In view of the fact that the Navy is practically our only existing 
defense to-day, its needs should meet with the promptest and most 
earnest attention. 

COAST DEFENSE. 
defense is in the best relative condition of any 
But its function is very limited. Its purpose is 
merely to protect our seacoast cities from a naval raid and damage such 
as recently befell Scarborough and Hartlepool. It offers no defense 
against an enemy who has control of the sea and can land an army at 
any unprotected point of our huge coast line. 

Ixven in our coast defense there are great deficiencies. Our military 
policy contemplates that its personnel should be supplied half from the 
Regular Army and half from the militia. Substantially 50 per cent of 
each of those two quotas is lacking, and in the case of a sudden emer- 
gency, against which it is the purpose of the coast defense to be a pro- 
tection, many of our forts would be hopelessly undermanned. The 
amount of ammunition is deficient. The plans of our military advisers 
contemplate only sufficient ammunition for an hour's firing. The actual 
supply at present is very considerably behind even that most modest 
standard, and in many cases our most important seacoast guns would 
be sufficient for only 30 or 40 minutes’ firing. 

THE MOBILE REGULAR ARMY. 

The report of the General Staff above referred to estimated the size 
of the mobile Regular Army which it deemed necessary for the defense 
of the continental United States at about 110,000 men, to be composed 
in part of men serving with the colors in times of peace and in part of 
reservists to be called to the colors in time of war. 

The Secretary of War reported last November that, excluding the 
troops in our foreign possessions and in our coast defenses and on vari- 
ous noncombatant and detached duty, our mobile Regular Army con- 
sisted of 29.405 men and 1,495 officers, an aggregate of less than 31,000. 
This number must be still further depleted in order to complete the gar- 


Our system of coast 
of our land defenses, 





risons of Hawaii and Panama. When those are finished our mobile 
army within the United States will consist of less than 25,000, a force 


but little more than twice the size of the police force of New York City. 
Under the present imperfect reserve law it has a reserve of just 16 men. 
The mere statement of these figures is sufficient to indicate the gravity 
of the situation. The Secretary of War asks: 

First. For the immediate increase of 25,000 men in the mobile army, 
to be obtained by raising the present organizations within the United 
States to their full strength. 

Secondly. He asks for the institution of a practical reserve system by 
which an additional number of reservists for the Regular Army will be 
eventually obtainable. He also asks for an increase in the number of 
officers to take the place, in time of peace, of such officers as are 
serving with the militia or on detached duty with educational institu- 
tions and in time of war to assist in the organization of the citizens’ 
army. 

The necessity of these very moderate requests is self-evident; in fact 


they do not go far enough to meet the demand of the situation. Yet 
the House of Representatives, under the control of the same party as 
the Secretary of War who has made the request, has completely ignored 
each and every one of them and the pending appropriation bill con- 
t 


ains no provision for even these slight increases. 
THE CITIZENS’ ARMY. 
It has been the historic policy of this country to depend upon a vol- 
| e I i 
unteer army of citizens, called out at the outbreak of war, to defend it 
in case of any serious conflict. The development of the art of war 
during the last half century has been such as to make radical changes 





in this policy necessary if it is to be successful. Hitherto we have 
relied upon training and equipping our volunteers after the outbreak 
of war. In our previous wars we have escaped disaster under this 
method largely on account of conditions which will in all probability 
never occur again. In the Civil War we were fighting against an enemy 
who was as unprepared as ourselves. Each side trained the other as 
the conflict proceeded. In the War of 1812 we were fighting a nation 


which was almost wholly absorbed in a great European war and which 


spent very little attention upon us. Yet in that war we called out, 
from first to last, 527,000 men to defend us against an enemy which 


16,000 men in the field at any one time, and whose 
the war aggregated only about 54,000 altogether. 
in most of our battles and we lost our Capitol at 

force of 5,400 untrained Americans had run away 
from less than 1,500 British on suffering a loss of only 8 killed. 

We can safely assume that any serious antagonist whom we shall 
have in the future will not be unprepared. Modern war is fought with 
weapons which require time to construct and training to use to an 
extent hitherto unknown. Our citizens to-day are wholly unaccustomed 


never had a force of 
total forces thi ‘ 

We were defe: 
Washington after n 





to the use of the military rifle, let alone the modern field piece. The 
training, equipment, and discipline of the modern army is much more 
complicated than that of 50 years ago and requires very much greater 





time and expert knowledge. The conditions surrounding the raising 
and equipment of a force of citizen soldiery have therefore completely 
changed since the Civil War. To attempt to organize such a force of 
volunteers in the way in which we did it then would be to invite dis- 
aster against practically any army of modern Europe. 


In order, therefore, to be able to depend upon citizen soldiery it is 
clear that much move time must be spent in preliminary training and in 
providing for their equipment in time of peace. To-day there is no 
other force of citizen soldiery within the United States than our Na- 
tional Guard, comprising the Organized Militia of the country. On 


paper this force consists of 127,000 men, but certainly not more than 
half of it is even moderately well trained. It labors under the disad- 
vantage of being a State force whose officers are commissioned by the 
State authorities and whose main support and training come from the 
States. Under legislation which has been proposed in Congress, but 
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not yet enacted, this force could, at considerable further expense, })o 
somewhat improved in efficiency, but not substantially so or enough ¢, 
make it a very much more reliable dependence than it is at present 

Under these circumstances it is inevitable that new and broader 
foundations must be laid for the creation of a body of citizen soldiey, 
in time of war; provision must be made for the training of a force ¢¢ 
reserve officers to constitute the junior officers of such a force. Steps 
have already been taken by the War Department in the institution 5 
summer camps, where young school and college graduates can, in asso- 
ciation with the Regular Army, get a brief intensive training. We | 
lieve that this should be supplemented by legislation permitting tho 
graduates of such camps to obtain temporary cnautledions as junior 
officers in the Regular Army on condition of becoming thereafter reseryoe 
officers, subject to call in time of war. 

Provision should also be made for general training in rifle shootin 
among our young men both in schools and in colleges. To this end we 
call attention to the steps which have already been taken in Switzer. 
land and Australia—two of the most advanced and liberal Governments 
of the world—where, from early boyhood, their young men are trained 
to use the rifle as a necessary part of their education. In these two 
countries, representing in their respective ways the most advanced 
types of modern democracy and going hand in hand with their freedom 
of thought and liberalism, we find the doctrine that every man owes to 
his country not only to die for her, if necessary, but also to spend a 
little of his life in learning how to die for her effectively. We believe 
that the institution of a somewhat similar system in this country js 
not only highly important with a view to its defense in the time of war 
but we believe that the necessary self-control and discipline which js jn. 
herent to such training would be highly conducive to the moral, mental! 
and physical betterment of our youth in time of peace. : 


WAR MATERIAL, 


Finally, we find that there is a great shortage in the material in this 
country necessary to equip a citizens’ army for war, particularly in the 
vital element of field artillery and field artillery ammunition. Such 
equipment can not be extemporized, nor can it always be purchased 
after war breaks out. It takes at least five months for the manufac- 
ture of a modern battery of field guns within the United States. At 
present we have in stock but little more than half the necessary number 
of field guns to equip a citizens’ army of the minimum size believed })y 
our military advisers to be necessary; and we have ammunition suffi- 
cient to serve those guns, at the rate ammunition is now used, rather 
less than one day and a half of fighting. We are very insufficient in 
aeroplanes, being outranked by at least 13 other nations. Immediate 
steps should be taken to bring up these shortages. 

Taken as a whole, we find that the condition of military unprepared 
ness of the United States is most serious and lamentable. We believe it 
is the duty of our citizens, without respect to party, to take the present 
occasion, when the interest of the country has been aroused by the 
European war, for insisting that Congress give to the subject its most 
earnest attention, to the end that the foregoing deficiencles may 
speedily remedied. 

Mr. CALDER offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 


“Whereas it now seems wise to recur to and heed that specific provisior 
of the Constitution of the United States which places upon the ( 
gress the obligation of providing for the national defense: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we reaffiim the resolution passed by this club on 
January 17, 1910, as follows: 

“*«That the Republican Club of New York reaffirms its support of 
the broad American policy of an adequate national defense.’ 

* Resolved, That this being a highly patriotic and nonpartisan ques 
tion affecting the preservation and perpetuation of our nationa 
and institutions, we earnestly solicit the cooperation of all politica 
parties and organizations believing with us that the insurance ot 
nationality is of vital importance to every American along with a 
peace policy. 

** Resolved, That we approve and adopt the foregoing report and 
lutions and that we urge upon the Congress the immediate exami 
and consideration of the military needs of the United States, to ix 
lowed by such legislation as the facts may warrant.” 








General Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
OF OREGON, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 27, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, when the people pick up any 
average citizen and place him in Congress for four years } 
ought to learn something; and if he does learn anything, he 
should give the benefit of it to the people who elected him. 

I have now served in this House four years. During (hil 
time Congress has been in session almost continuously. Six 
sessions have been held, whereas only four sessions are usually 
held in as many years. So that, as a matter of fact, my 1 
bency has equaled six years of service under ordinary circull 
stances. 

General prosperity is undoubtedly the one big and over: 
shadowing issue which will throughout the ages most interest 
the voters at the polls. That party under whose administration 
the country enjoys the greatest amount of prosperity will always 
have the strongest claim upon the electorate at the ballot box- 
As a people and as individuals we are reached by conditions 
more than by argument or theory. 











rgument and theory undoubtedly have an important and 
te function to perform, and, in spite of the fact that 
ns have of late actually grown worse instead of better, 
to give a few reasons why the people as a whole should 
up the fight they have undertaken to bring about in 
ed States—greater equality of permanent opportunity. 
first place, with the light that I have as the result of 
years’ experience here, it appears to me as clear as 
on a bright summer day that the only “prosperity ” 
w offered to us as a consideration for returning to 
tism would be but temporary, and would turn to ashes 
ur lips. In the past 50 years Big Business—that is to 
1000 men—two-tenths of 1 per cent of our population— 
uired 70 per cent of our total wealth, leaving but 30 
“ the dollar for the remaining 99,800,000 people. Big 
R ss now says to us, “Let us go back to our old ways; 
; us to issue all the watered stocks and bonds for you to 
rest and dividends on that we choose, and allow us to 
re the remaining 30 per cent of the wealth of the United 
St thus reducing the American people to absolute and per- 
t slavery, and we will give you a ‘full dinner pail’ in 
intime— we will employ labor.’ ” 

| Business is now chuckling to itself under the belief that 
“bread-and-butter argument,’ otherwise called by it 
the “belly argument,” it has coerced the American people into 
ete submission to its will. It is confident of the next Con- 

nd the next President. It is now casting about for a 

candidate to put up against Wilson, and it expects 
confidently to enjoy four years more of plunder without let 
or hindrance from the authorized Government of the United 
Ntrates 

rhe efforts put forth by President Wilson and his Democratic 
Congress to give equality of opportunity to the citizens of this 
country have been feeble enough; but even so, the present ad- 

istration has done more in two years for the permanent 
¢ ‘the people as a whole than has ever been accomplished 
y any previous administration since the inauguration of 
If Mr. Wilson and his party in Congress stand 
rm for the people under the present onslaught, all good citi- 

, regardless of party, should support them in so doing. But 
f their lines waver, or if they unconditionally surrender, as 
they show signs of doing at the present time, then they should 
‘superseded by a President and a Congress that has both con- 
victions and the courage to stand by them under fire. 

No battle was ever won without a fight. The deputy sheriff 
who would go out and attempt to take a train robber into cus- 
tody through fine phrases would be marked as a ninny. Yet it 
would be just as reasonable to expect the men who have robbed 
e people of the United States through watered stocks and dis- 


wit} the 
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mest manipulation of credit to gracefully surrender to fine 
lrases as it would be to expect the train robber to do so. The 
nly way to deal with the train robber is to put a “44” to his 
face and tell him he is a prisoner, and the only way to deal 
with the industrial and financial robbers of the United States 
) lay down the law before them and say to them, “ Obey this 
go to the penitentiary.” 

“Oh,” but they say, “we have already had too much agita- 
t Give us a rest.” That thought is as old as the first fugi- 

1 justice. sut let us look calmly and judicially at 
¢ conditions, which Big Business says should not be dis- 


tl 
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up of 200,000 men heretofore mentioned who own 70 
of the wealth of the United States now own everything 
uuntry that is producing any profits to speak of. They 
railroads, the street railways, the gas, electric light 
| telephone systems, the steamship lines, the big iron, oil, and 
fields, the big steel, woolen, and cotton mills, and they own 
banks. 
_The railroads alone collect annually from the people of the 
United States $3,057,000,000, which is $30.57 for each man, 
woman, and child, or $152.85 for each family of five. The aver- 
age family income is only $625, even during the “ good times” 
of 10 years ago, so that under the most favorable conditions 
euch head of a family is now working more than one day a 
week for the steam railroad. The steam railroads are capi- 
(alized for $20,000,000,000, when their actual physical value is 
hot more than half that amount. But we have to pay freight 
rates that will yield them returns on a $20,000,000,000 invest- 
tient. So in the one instance of the railroads alone each family 
being robbed yearly of $75. 

AL hat has been said of the railroads is true of the telephones, 
telegraphs, express companies, and the gas and electric light 
“olmpanies. Attempted regulation of the natural monopolies has 
Proved an absolute and unqualified failure, for the reason that 
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the utilities can set up the wail that they 
enough money to pay interest and dividends 
stock and at the same time keep men employed 
In that way these monop« 
panic, or “ hard times,” 
all the pap it desires. 


lies can throw the country into a 
whenever the country re rj 
The only possib! 


IpLie OW eT 
ship of natural monopolies. Most everyone says publie owne! 
ship “is coming some day.” I favor it right 1 so th: t 
will help the present generation. 

No better illustration of the vigor with which the vested 
interests will fight public ownership of natural monopolies could 
be found than that afforded by the successful fight it rece 
made against President Wilson’s plan to build or purch 


Government ships. Vested privilege saw in that measure wh 
it described as “the serpent of public ownership raising its 
head,” and it put forth all the power at its command to kill 
the bill, and it succeeded. The President was disillusioned. He 
was shown who the real ruler of the United States is to-day. 
Let all good citizens hope that the schoolmaster will get out 
his hickory stick and put on his fighting clothes; and if he does 
so, every patriot should back him up at the polls, regardless 
of politics. But if the President meekly surrenders, then true 
Americans must look elsewhere for a leader. 

Public ownership of natural monopolies would bring 
nent prosperity to all the people of the United States. Nothing 
short of it will do so. So long as a few men own all the profit- 
producing utilities the rest of mankind will work for those few 
men, because all their earnings at the end of the year will have 
gone directly or indirectly to those few men. That is exactly 
the process that is going on now year by year. 

Government control of credit is the only other big thing. The 
group of 200,000 men of whom I spoke a while ago, in addition 
to owning all the utilities, now controls the credit of the coun- 
try. The total stock of money in the United States—gold, silver, 
and paper—is only $385 per capita, or $3,500,000,000. Yet these 
manipulators of credit have loaned on real estate alone the 
enormous sum of $8,000,000,000, or nearly three times our total 
stock of money. How do they do it? By duplicating deposits and 
loaning the same dollar over and over again. 

For illustration, a big trust company in New York will send 
out to-day $100,000,000 to be loaned on farm lands in Missouri. 
The farmers who borrow that money put it back into the local 
banks. The local banks send it to a bank in St. Louis. The 
St. Louis bank sends it for deposit to a big New York bank. 
By this process the cash finds its way back to New York inside 
of six weeks. Then the trust company goes over to the bank in 
New York and borrows the same money again, putting up its 
note with certain public-utility bonds and stocks as collateral 
security, and sends the same $100,000,000 out to Indiana to be 
again loaned on farm lands. This repeated time 
and time again. 

The group of 200,000 men I heretofore mentioned own both 
the trust companies and the banks in New York. They also 
own the public utility bonds and stocks which are made the 
basis for the extension of this credit to the farmers. In that 
way the owners of the bonds and stocks not only draw interest 
and dividends on them from the companies issuing the same, but 
they also draw interest from the farmers for credit loaned to 
them which is based upon these same bonds and stocks. 

Two years ago I proposed a bill for genuine rural credits, 
which provided that the Government should loan Treasury notes 
to the farmers upon first mortgages at 3 per cent interest. The 
passage of a law like that would permit this Government of ours 
to act as fiscal agent and hold the securities and extend “ credit ” 
to the farmers. ‘That is the very thing the 200,000 men who own 
70 per cent of our wealth are now doing. Why not let the Gov- 
ernment of the United States make that immense yearly profit 
from “ credit.” 

Mind you it is not gold or any other kind of a 
that is now loaned to the farmers, but it is “ credit.” 
it would be impossible for $8,000,000,000 to be now borrowed on 
real estate in the United States when our total stock of 
is only $3,500,000,000. 

The Treasury notes that my bill provides shall be loaned to 
the farmers are redeemable in gold at the Treasury on demand. 
Do you say we can not do that? That is exactly what we are 
already doing in the case of the regional reserve banks, except 
that we are loaning to these banks such Treasury notes for 
one-half of 1 per cent interest, instead of for 3 per cent interest 
as my bill provides. Of course there is not gold enough in the 
country to redeem all paper money in circulation now if de- 
manded at the same time, but banking experience shows that it 
is never all demanded at the same time, and that the gold can 
be made to work over and over again just as duplicated deposits 
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are now made to work. In any view of the case, the Govern- 
ment of the United States can hold the securities in its vaults 
and issue loans based thereon just as well as can any trust 
company in New York. 

By farming out this “credit” graft to the 200,000 men who 
now own 70 per cent of our wealth, we are simply donating to 
these men billions in interest each year which should be going 
into the Treasury of the United States to enrich the average 
citizen. 

On the $8,000,000,000 of “credit money” loaned upon farms 
and other real estate alone, interest is being collected annually 
in the sum of $500,000,000. All of that money would be saved 
to the people of the United States and lost to the 200,000 men 
who now own 70 per cent of all the wealth of the United States 
if Congress would pass a genuine real estate credit bill. And 
do you realize how much money $500,000,000 is? It would 
build and fortify the Panama Canal and leave remaining $100,- 
000,000. It would build two trunk lines of railroad each year 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 6,000 miles, costing $80,000 
per mile, and leave remaining $40,000,000. 

The figures here given are staggering. 
as gospel. 


But they are as true 


We are simply cringing slaves to the money power. That 
power owns all press associations and all big newspapers. That 


power likewise bribes small newspapers when necessary, and 
hires precinct ‘‘ workers” in order to defeat any public officer 
who dares to tell the public the truth. 

I believe the country is growing better and stronger every 
day. I believe the people are going to win. I believe they 
will win in the congressional and senatorial elections inside of 
four years and thus actually control their own country. Then 
we will have a permanent prosperity in the United States 
heretofore unknown in any country that has ever existed. Un- 
til then, we shall be kicked and cuffed about as the slaves that 
we are. Some of us will kick back. 

A nation is not always on the road to permanent prosperity 
when it appears to be prosperous, and it is not always going 
backward when things look blue. For example, London now 
appears to be much more prosperous than New York. But it 
is a fictitious prosperity that is tying a millstone to the necks 
of generations yet unborn. England is spending millions daily 
for war purposes and is piling up its bonded indebtedness. 
Everybody is “employed at good wages.” Even the theaters 
of London report the best business for years. 

Do we want that kind of “ prosperity”? Big Business says 
to us: “Permit us to forge the chains of slavery for your 
children and your children’s children by issuing watered stocks 
and bonds to our heart’s content and we will ‘employ labor.’ ” 
A ravaging war which would compel us to issue billions of 
dollars of bonds to be paid off in the sweat of the brow of 
posterity would give us identically the same kind of “ pros- 
perity.” To hell with such prosperity! I prefer to go hungry 
a little while longer, as I have done more than once since my 
salary stopped three months ago, because it had been drawn 
against to pay for Government printing. 

Then Big Business says that genuine rural credits furnished 
Ly the Government itself would be a ‘“‘ wildcat” system. Yet 
Lig Business now has loaned out eight times as much money 
as there is in existence in the United States. When it comes to 
banking, Big Business is simply giving us a continual per- 
formance of tight-rope walking, holding in its hands a balancing 
pole with *‘ deposits” on one end and “ loans and discounts” on 
the other. And whenever the people get a little uneasy, and a 
run of depositors is made calling for what is coming to them 
from their end of the pole, Big Business rushes to Washington 
to get Uncle Sam to come to the rescue by furnishing ready 
funds to meet the situation. This is the same Big Business 
bully who says if Uncle Sam should get any of the profits out 
of loaning credit it would be a “ wildeat”’ system. ‘The truth 
is that Uncle Sam could run a safe system, while the present 
system of Big Business is a “ wildcat” system. 

\t the end of four years, as I think it all over, and contem- 
plate how I entered Congress with a little money and a little 
reputation, how I have tried faithfully to serve my constituents 
when it would have been easy and profitable to have followed 
the beaten paths of subserviency to Big Business, and how my 
constituents kicked me in the stomach the second chance they 
got: I wonder why they put it off for the second chance. But 
seriously, if I were not feeling grateful to my constituents and 
confident of the future, I should not indulge in any good-natured 
pleasantries at this time. To have come as nearly being re- 
elected as I did, without a paper and without a party, convinces 
me absolutely that I am on the right track, and that a majority 
of the people will stand by me when they know the facts. 
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Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EDWARD T. TAYLOR 
OF 


COLORADO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this 
mining experiment station bill (H. R. 15869) is one of the great. 
est steps ever taken by Congress toward the development of tlie 
mining industry of this country. This is one bill that will receive 
the universal approbation of the entire population of the West 
and of all of the coal-mining regions of the East, North, and 
South. It is a measure fraught with tremendous possibilities for 
good in protecting the lives of our miners throughout the Jeneth 
and breadth of the Nation and in the conservation of the miners! 
wealth of our country, and every Member of this House wil] 
always look back with satisfaction to his part in bringing about 
this splendid piece of legislation. Personally, I can not express 
the pride and gratification that I feel over the passage of this 
bill to-day. And I feel that to the little city of Silverton, in the 
San Juan mining district of southwestern Colorado, is due more 
credit than any other city or association or State in this coun- 
try for the consummation of this legislation. 

Some five or six years ago the mining men of that district 
took up the question of inducing the Government of the United 
States to establish one or more metaHiferous mining experiment 
stations, somewhat along the same lines that the Government is 
doing regarding agricultural experiment stations; and ihe Sil- 
verton Commercial Club prepared an elaborate statement, very 
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forcibly showing the necessity of this kind of legislation, As : 
Representative of our State from western Colorado, they asked 


me to take the matter up in Congress, and, at their insistence, 
on June 9, 1911, I introduced, I think, the first bill ever intro 
duced in this House—H. R. 11414—providing for \- 
ment of a metallurgical mining experiment station at Silverton 
in San Juan County, Colo. On December 8, 1911, and January 
11, 1912, the Mines and Mining Committee held elaborate lx 
ings upon that bill, and after those hearings the committee au- 
thorized me to reintroduce the bill in an amended form as 
H. R. 22081, and to make a favorable and unanimous report 
thereon to this House, which I did on April 17, 1912—Re 
No. 567. My report sets forth so fully the necessity for and 
benefits of this measure, in so far as it applies to metallife 
mining, that I will quote from it at some length, as follows 

This bill is a substitute for H. R. 11414, which was introd if 
identically the same purpose. On the latter bill the committee held 
full hearings and investigation, and its report of the hearings 
cember 18, 1911, describes very fully the objects of the m 
the necessity for an experiment station at Silverton. 

The bill is introduced at the request of the Colorado Legisiat 
of the mining men of that State. The eighteenth general ass 
that State passed a joint memorial to Congress, which was di lv s 1 
by the governor on March 7, 1911, and certified and transmitted 
secretary of state. The memorial is quite complete and concis 
as follows: 


+} +4 hh! } 
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[S. J. M. No. 46, by Senator Joyce.] 
“To the President and Congress of the United States, 
“Washington, D : 
“We, your memorialists, the Eighteenth General Assem))| f 
State of Colorado, do respectfully represent: : 
“That the mining industry of Colorado, including the min 
the reduction to pure metal of the gold, silver, lead, copper, 7 
tungsten bearing ores, is of vital importance to the welfal 
Commonwealth, and is of very great importance to the pros] 
our Nation at large; and that this industry furnishes emplo 
thousands of workmen, provides a market for the products o! 


} and farm, supplies gold and silver for the mints, and produces 
| dustrial metals now indispensable to the progress of the ma) 


tries of our country ; ; 
“That in mining, ag in agriculture, from the very nature o! 
terprise, there is and can be but’ very little cooperation in : 
problems of the industry; and that under the existing conditior 
large percentage of the metals contained in the crude 
in the lead, zinc, and copper bearing ores, is lost in the course 


ore, 


or is sacrificed in attempting to ship the low-grade ore 
smelters and In smelting that ore containing a high pro 
silica or other refractory and useless material; that the | 


centage of loss of these metals experienced by the miners und 
methods of milling and ore dressing not only injuriously a 
mining industry itself but constitutes a substantial and irret 
loss out of the natural resources of our Nation; and the 
of the metal wealth of our country must be accomplished not 
yenting the use of that metal but by preventing its loss and w 
“That the Department of Agriculture of the United States ! 
proven the efficiency of local or field experiment stations in solv 
many problems of the farming industry, and there is every ! 
believe that similar good results may be achieved by the sam 
in solving the problems of the mining industry ; . _— 
“That the San Juan mining region of Colorado, covering as it © 
a broad expanse of mineral territory, and including almos 








known combination of gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, iron, and tungsten 
ring ores, as well as vanadium, uranium, and other rare metals, and 
iding large deposits of low-grade refractory ores, is a most favorable 

e for the location of a Government mining experiment station: 
Therefore we, your memorialists, do respectfully and earnestly re- 
st and petition that the National Bureau of Mines and Mining may 
illowed such funds as may be necessary for that purpose and may 
authorized and empowered to establish and maintain at Silverton, 
the center of the San Juan mineral territory, a local mining experi- 
nt station, to be conducted under the charge of skilled chemists and 
etallurgists, and at which all metalliferous ores may be analyzed, and 

t which all known processes of ore treatment may be applied, tested, 

id compared, and at which new methods and processes may be de- 

veloped and perfected—all to the end of improving the methods and 

conditions of the mining industry and saving from waste and conserv- 
metal resources of our country.” 

rhe Colorado Mining and Metallurgical Association has also memo- 

ilized Congress upon this subject, and sent to the committee resolu- 

tions which are as follows: 

Whereas the mining industry of Colorado, including the mining and 
the reduction to pure metal of the gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, 
ind tungsten bearing ores, is of vital importance to the welfare of 
this Commonwealth and is of very great importance to the pros- 
perity of our Nation at large, and this industry furnishes employ- 
ment to thousands of workmen, provides a market for the products 
of factory and farm, supplies gold and silver for the mints, and 
produces the industrial metals now indispensable to the progress 
of the many industries-of our country ; 

ereas in mining, as in agriculture, from the very nature of the 

nterprise, there is and can be but very little cooperation in solving 

the problems of the industry, and under the existing conditions a 

very large percentage of the metals contained in the crude ore, 
especially in the lead, zine, and copper bearing ores, is lost in the 
course of milling or is sacrificed in attempting to ship the low- 
grade ore to distant smelters, and in smelting that ore containing 
. high proportion of silica or other refractory and useless material 
the heavy percentage of loss of these metals experienced by the 
miners under existing methods of milling and ore dressing not only 
njuriously affects the mining industry itself, but constitutes a 

ibstantial and irretrievable loss out of the mineral resources of 
ir Nation, and the conservation of the metal wealth of our coun- 
try must be accomplished not by preventing the use of that metal 
it by preventing its loss and waste ; 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture of the United States has fully 
proved the efficiency of local or field experimental stations in solv- 
ing the many problems of the farming industry, and there is every 
reason to believe that similar good results may be achieved by the 

system in solving the problems of the mining industry ; 

reas the San Juan mining region of Colorado, covering, as it does, 

broad expanse of mineral territory and including almost every 

known combination of gold, silver, lead, copper, zine, iron, tung- 
ten, and other mineral-bearing ores, as well as vanadium, uranium, 
and other rare metals, and holding large deposits of low-grade 

ictory ores, is a most favorable place for the location of a 
Government mining experiment station ; 


! the 
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“VW eas the Secretary of the Interior, Walter L. Fisher, has recom- 
nded an appropriation of $100,000 by the National Congress to 
used in experimental metallurgical work; and 

\ 


Vhereas the Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, Congressman from Colorado, 
has introduced a bill in the lower House of Congress calling for 
an appropriation of $35,000 for the construction and maintenance 
of an experimental metallurgical plant in Colorado: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we respectfully and earnestly request and petition 
t the national Bureau of Mines and Mining may be allowed such 

s as may be necessary for that purpose, and may be authorized 

empowered to establish and maintain at Silverton, in the center 

of the San Juan mineral territory, a local mining experiment station, 

t conducted under the charge of skilled chemists and metallurgists 

‘ it which all metalliferous ores may be analyzed and at which all 

known processes of ore treatment may be applied, tested, and com- 

| l, and at which new methods and processes may be developed and 
pe ted; all to the end of improving the methods and corditions of 

t 


j 


ining industry and saving from waste and conserving the metal 
resources of our country.” . ; 
‘he Denver Chamber of Commerce and the Colorado Chapter of the 


AI an Mining Congress have also memorialized Congress upon this 
subject, as follows: 
WV eas increased activity of Colorado’s metalliferous mining in- 


lustry will correspondingly benefit all other industries and lines 
of business in the State and enhance the value of all real estate, 
irban and rural; and 


Whereas metallurgy in Colorado has made great strides in recent 

years, rendering profitable a vast tonnage of medium and low- 
de ore not previously available; and 

\ eas there yet remains many millions of tons of medium and 


w-grade complex ore carrying five or more metals, the profitable 
ning and treatment of which ore involves the saving of practi- 
vy all the metallic contents, a problem not yet solved, notwith- 


standing very large sums of private capital have been expended 
ereon; and 
reas the conservation of the mineral resources of Colorado and 


other States calls for new methods whereby the aforesaid classes 
complex ores can be profitably treated by the saving of prac- 


tically all the various metals therein instead of, as at present, 
nvolving loss; and 
ereas the agricultural experiment stations, for many years con- 


lucted by the United States Department of Agriculture, have been 
untold benefit to the agricultural industry in particular and to 
Nation at large; and 


} 


reas metallurgical experiment stations, under the management 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, will be of untold benefit 
the metalliferous mining industry in particular and to the 


Nation at large; and 
ereas, in view of the importance of the subject to Colorado, it 
is most desirable that the Colorado Chapter of the American 
‘Mining Congress should have the heartiest cooperation and support 
f the Denver Chamber of Commerce and all other commercial 
rganizations of Colorado in securing metallurgical experiment 

Stations in Colorado: 
Resolved, That this meeting of members of the Colorado Chapter 
American Mining Congress, the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
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and others, indorses the action of the American Mining Congress as 
embodied in the resolution adopted at the annual session of the Con- 
gress held at Chicago in October last, calling upon the United States 
Congress for the establishment of metallurgical experiment stations. 
‘Resolved further, That this meeting pledges itself to support the 
officers and directors of the American Mining Congress in their efforts 
to secure an adequate appropriation by the United States Congress 
for the establishment of such metallurgical experiment stations.” 
The American Mining Congress, which is composed of the most able 
and representative mining men of the West, at its recent annual meet- 
ing in the city of Chicago unanimously passed the following resolution: 
‘Whereas the development of processes of ore treatment capable of 
handling with profit the vast low-grade deposits and mine dumps 
of our mining districts is of the greatest importance to the mining 
industry and to all related industries: Be it 
“* Resolved, That it be the sense of the American Mining Congress 
that the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, memorialized 
to provide for the establishment, under the direction of the Bureau of 
Mines, of a metallurgical experiment ore-testing station or stations for 
the purpose of devising methods for the extraction of metals from low- 
grade ores and appropriate sufficient funds for such purpose 
** Resolved further, That the officers of the American Mining Con- 
gress draft a suitable bill providing for the proper carrying out of this 


resolution, and that copies of the bill and of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States and each Senator and 


Representative; and that the officers of the American Mining Congress 
use all honorable means to the end that such a bill may become a law, 
in view of the increasing importance and complexity of the mining and 
metallurgical industries, the deplorable waste in mining under present 
methods, and the great need of trained men to aid in improving these 
conditions and in developing greater safety and efficiency. 

“* Be it resolved, That the American Mining Congress, now in session 
at Chicago, urges the Congress of the United States at Washington to 


provide for aid and cooperation in the maintenance of mining schools 
in the several States in a manner analogous to that which has been 


done in behalf of agriculture. 

‘“* Be it resolved, That the members of the American Mining Congress 
and the friends of the mining industry throughout the country are 
hereby urged to cooperate in securing the proper legislation necessary 
to carry above purpose into effect.” 

There are many other organizations of business men throughout the 
West that are and have for some years past been very urgently ap- 
pealing to Congress for relief in the manner provided by this bill. It 
should be remembered that while the National Bureau of Mines is 
doing a splendid work in its limited field and in a limited way, yet its 
energies are thus far practically entirely devoted to coal-mining indus- 
tries. There has been no recognition thus far of the metalliferous 


mining industries of the West, and it is believed that that industry is 
entitled to consideration by the Government. 
This bill was referred to the Department of the Interior for consid- 


eration, and the report of the Secretary of the Interior thereon is as 
follows: 
** DEPARTMENT OF THI INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 1, 1912. 


‘“* Hon. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 
“ Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
‘“ House of Representatives 
“DeAR Srr: Replying to your letter of March 21, asking for my 


opinion on House bills 22080, 22081, and 22088, relative to the estab- 


lishment of mining experiment stations in the States of California, 
Colorado, and Utah: 

“The purpose of these bills is to provide for ‘inquiries and scien- 
tific investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and 
utilization of ores and other mineral substances, with a view to im- 
proving health conditions, increasing safety, efficiency, economic devel- 
opment, and the prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, metal 


lurgical, and other mineral industries, and as will facilitate the proper 


and efficient development of the resources of the public domain.’ 

“This purpose and the main features of these bills meet with my 
approval. 

“Such investigations will be helpful in the development of mining 
on the public iands of each of the States, both within and without the 
national forest reserves; and the necessary expenditures for conducting 
these investigations will be justified more than under ordinary condi 
tions, for the reason that in these States the Government is itself 


largely interested in any and all investigations looking to 


the 
development of the mining and metallurgical industries. 


proper 

























“I believe, however, that in each of these bills, instead of locating 
specifically in each State just where the experiment station is to be 
established, it would be wiser to leave the question of specific location 
to the department, so that the investigations ight be conducted from 
time to time at whatever point there proved to be most need of investi- 
gations and where the investigations might be carried on under the 
most favorable conditions. Indeed, a movable location for each tion 
might enable the department to carry out the purposes of ills 
with greater economy and efficiency than could be done under any other 
plan. 

“Under the provisions of these bills there can | I 
flict of interests between the investigations for which ey le and 
the work of private mining and metallurgical enginee! nd chem 

“Very respectfully, 
** WALTI L. | S 

The report of the Secretary. as will be obse 1 f t ibove, is 
favorable. There is a suggestion that it would ' to | the 
question of the specific location of the statior the Department of 
the Interior, rather than fixing it t | rhe mn 
your committee has not followed mn is 1use tt is 
lieved that when the entire State ing officially t rl 
its legislature, has specifically design iin | e. which is , 
proved by various mining organizat ing men, the 1 t 
and wishes of the State should it respect. 

It was fully shown at the hearing of Silvertor tin 
center of what is known as the San Juar i ss led 
by a mining region and a broad expan: ) , miles of 
eral territory that has produced a very d a grea 
amount of wealth to this country; t t } 
vicinity of that mining town there is practically « y nown 
nation of gold, silver, lead, copper, zin ro! tungsten. nd other 
mineral-bearing ores; and that the most of it is what is known ; ow- 
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grade refractory 
are very large 


ores—-that is, ore which is difficult to treat. There 
deposits and a great variety of it there, and the mining 
interests of the State have felt that there ought to be an experimental 
mining station placed there, in charge of skilled chemists and metal- 
lurgists, for the purpose of not only analyzing and testing those ores, 
but to devise, if possible, new means and processes of treatment— 
ineans and methods of aiding the mining industry and saving from 
waste and conserving the metal resources of the country and making 
very valuable mineral substances in this region available for the 
and general welfare of the Nation. 

Che State legislature and many of Colorado’s mining men feel that 


use 


the city of Silverton is the most advantageous place in that whole 
country for a local experimental station. There the ores are iImme- 
diately adjacent and available; and our mining men are confident 


that if an experimental station can solve the problem of economically 
treating the various kinds of ores that are found at and near Silverton 
the information will cover practically the entire United States; that 
there are, comparatively speaking, no ores or mineral substances any- 


where but what can be handled if the ores of that locality, including 
the southwestern part of Colorado, can be trtated. As this official 
memorial says, there are as high as five different kinds of valuable 


substances in one body of rock that they take out. 
On behalf of the mining industry of the West it was shown to your 
committee that the welfare of this Nation is very much dependent 


upon and affected by the conservation and economical production and 
treatment of the metals of the Western States; that the gold and 
sliver, copper and lead, zine and iron, vanadium and uranium, and 


other rare metals that are produced in the Rocky Mountain region 


are really the lifeblood of the business of this country and the basis 
of our prosperity. That the metalliferous mining industry is being 


neglected and has been neglected, and that metalliferous mining at the 
present time is at a comparatively low ebb. It is believed by your 
cominittee that if the Government could assist in evolving processes of 
iandling low-grade ores—that is, ores running below $10 per ton— 
housands of mines would be opened and the wealth of the world would 
e added to by many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

It was shown that there are a large number of valuable substances 
that can not under the present process be handled at all, and the prob- 
lom of the rejuvenation and continued prosperity of the mining industry 
depends upon the establishment of metallurgical experiment stations 
ut which scientific and practical work along that line can be done. 


j 
t 
| 


The mining men of the West feel that the Government should take 
an interest in and assist in finding means of treatment of the low- 
zrade refractory ores and get them into a merchantable condition. 


(hat will require experiments, expenditures, and skilled expert knowl- 
edge of the highest class. They prefer to have experts on the ground to 
examine the ores and the metal formations as they exist- in nature. 

Silverton has a population of over 2,000 people and is a splendid 
mining camp, located in the center of one of the principal mining ana 
metalliferous portions of the State, and is most advantageously and 
suitably located for a mining experiment station. 

The claims of the city of Silverton are forcibly presented by the 
commercial club of that city, which has also memoralized Congress in 


the following manner: 
OFFICE OF THE SILVERTON COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
; Silverton, Colo., May 22, 1911. 
Representative Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Str: The Silverton Commercial Club, including in its member- 
ship nearly all of the business and mining men of San Juan County, 


would ask for your personal assistance in the matter of procuring the 
National Government, through its Bureau of Mines, to establish at once 
u mining experimental station at Silverton, Colo. 

The last General Assembly of the State of Colorado adopted by unani- 
ingus vote a joint memorial to the President and Congress, asking the 
cstublishment of this station. We inelose a copy of that memorial for 
vour consideration and assistance. It is hardly necessary to call your 

ittention to the importance of the mining industry to Colorado and the 

vition at large; but we do desire to emphasize the urgent need for 
frovernment aid in solving the problems of this industry. Out of every 
hundred million dollars’ worth of crude ore extracted from the mines 
in Colorado it is safe to say that from thirty to forty million dollars’ 
worth of the metals are irretrievably lost. In the low-grade mines, 
which constitute the permanent mining industry, from 80 to 40 per 

nt of the crude lead, zinc, copper, gold, and silvor is lost in the process 

treatment and reduction. Where the timber of a country is 
yyed if may be regrown in a limited number of years; but the 
Is lost in the process of reduction, returning as they do to earth or 
river bottom, are lost to our industries for all time. 


\ 


‘These problems can be solved only by actual experimentation in the 
tield—-at the place where the problems exist. Silverton is situated in 
the center of the great San Juan mineral district and is undoubtedly the 
best place in the West for actual tests and experimentation. All kinds 


and combinations of ore are to be found in abundant quantities, 
tric power is cheap and abundant. The coal fields are near by to the 
south. The town itself, while surrounded by the mines, has every con- 
venience of the modern city and from this point four railways extend 
to important mining districts; and this San Juan section more than 
: r part of the West has need of a scientific experimental station. 
it is a country by itself, broad in extent, capable of great and perma 
nent production of metals, but holding many varieties of refractory ores 


Elec- 


which try the skill of millman and metallurgist. This place was 
§ d in the memorial of the Colorado General Assembly not only 
because it most needs the help of the national bureau, but because 
here the broadest opportunity for successful field work is presented. 


We would ask your earnest and personal assistance in procuring the 
establishment of this mining experimental station. It will require an 
ropriation by Congress, which ought to be a fund of at least $100,000 
to establish and equip the station and $25,000 per year for maintenance 


ap 


nd operation. The plant will naturally demand the services of skilled 
metallurgists, able to do efficient work and employed to give their 
whole time And the station should not be limited to narrow bounds 


of periment, but should be enabled to procure and test any process 


nnd every mechanical device that may save the metals. 

And if the National Government, by means of such a limited invest- 
ment, can sub ntially increase the saving of the precious and indus- 
trial metals, it will not only improve the condition of a great national 
industry but will accomplish a great conservation of the natural wealth 
of our country 

We would ask you to give every assistance within your power to 
procure the introduction and passage of a proper appropriation bill at 
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the present session of Congress, and to prevail upon the National Mining 

Bureau to establish the station this year. 2 
Very truly, yours, 

THR SitvertoNn Commercian Chun, 

W. N. Sparcy, President. 

WarrReEN C. PROSSER, Sceretary, 

B. B. ALLEN. 

J. A. McCuMMON. 

JOSIAMI WATSON. 

A. W. Harrison, 


The nineteenth session of the General Assembly of Colorado 
again memorialized Congress upon this subject on February 25, 
1913, as follows: 


By 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO, 8-—-MINING 


[By Senator Joyce.] 
To the President and Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

We, your memorialists, the Nineteenth General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado, do respectfully represent : 

That the Lighteenth General Assembly of the State of Colorado unan: 
mously adopted senate joint memorial No. 46, respectfully requesting 
the establishment of a mining experiment station at Silverton, San 
Juan County, Colo. 

That in pursuance of the request contained in said memorial, Hon. 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, Congressman at large from the State of Colorado, 
introduced House bill No. 22081, asking for. an appropriation to carry 
out the purposes thereof. ‘That said House bill 22081, after mature 
and careful consideration by the House Committee on Mines and Min 
ing, was favorably reported, and the same is now on the House Calend 
with favorable recommendation. ' 

Now, therefore, we, your memorialists of the Nineteenth Gene: 
Assembly of the State of Colorado, hereby reaffirm said senate joint 
memorial No. 46 as adopted by the Eighteenth General Assembly, and 
respectfully and earnestly urge an early passage of said House bill No 
22081, in order that the aims and purposes thereof may be served 
speedily as possible. 

Approved February 19138, 8.12 o'clock p. m. 

The hearings before the Mines and Mining Committee upon 
my bill contain several statements and some data that I think 
are of sufficient importance to warrant insertion in the Recor», 
as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. TAYLOR, we will hear from you on your 
No, H, R. 11414. 

STATEMENT 


EXPERIMENT STATION, 


or 
aw, 


OF HON, EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


COLORADO, 


CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE FROM 
Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I might preface my 
marks by saying that the Legislature of Colorado last winter passed a 
joint resolution memorializing Congress to establish a metalliferous 
mining and metallurgical experiment station in the mining town of 
Silverton, in southwestern Colorado. I will say that Silverton is in 
the center of what is known as the San Juan country, and it is sur 
rounded by a mining region and a broad expanse of 3,000 square mil 
of mineral territory that has produced a very large amount of ore and 
a great amount of wealth to this country; and they say that in the 
immediate vicinity of that mining town there is practically every known 
combination of gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, tron, tungsten, and ot! 
mineral-bearing ores, and that the most of it is what is known as lov 
grade refractory ores—that is, ore which is difficult to treat, Ther 
are very large deposits and a great variety of it there, and the minin 
interests of the State have felt that there ought to be an experiment 
mining station placed there, in charge of skilled chemists and meta! 
lurgists, for the purpose of not only analyzing and testing those or 
but to devise, if possible new means and processes of treatment-——mea! 
and methods of aiding the mining industry and saving from waste and 
conserving the metal resources of the country and making the very 
valuable mineral substances in this region available for the use and 

general welfare of the Nation. 

With that object in view, the mining interests of the State lave 
prepared, and many organizations in the State have passed, elabor 
memorials. I am in receipt of several of them recently. ‘They re 
many forcible reasons for the enactment of this bill, and I will insert 
some of them in the record. 

We favor the large appropriations which have made possible 
beneficial results that have been secured by the agricultural experin 
stations. Those stations have proven wonderfully efficient in solv! 
many problems of the farming industry, and we believe equally ¢ 
results may be achieved by a similar system in solving many ol 
problems of the mining industry; and while we join with you gent 
men from these coal-mining States and wish you Godspeed, and will 
right along with you in all the commendable work that you are 
in the interest of the coal-mining industry, at the same time we ! 
that the welfare of this Nation is very much dependent upon 
affected by the conservation and the economical production and t 
ment of the metals of our western country, and that the gold and si! 
copper and lead, zine and iron, vanadium and uranium, and other | 
metals that we produce in the Rocky Mountain region are really | 
lifeblood of the business of this country and the basis of our prosper!) 
and that it is being neglected and has been neglected, and that mi 
at the present time is at a comparatively low ebb. There is no use 
shutting our eyes to that fact. If the Government could evolve Pp 
esses of handling low-grade ores—that is, ores running below $10 
ton—thousands of mines would be opened and the wealth of the w 
would be added to by many hundreds of millions of dollars. We b 
lost many thousands of miners from the State of Colorado in the 
10 or 15 years because the Smelting Trust and the railroads | 
very largely consumed the values in our low-grade ores and we ve 
been unable to treat them in a way that would be profitable; and t 
are a large number of valuable substances we know that can not WW 
present processes be handled at all, and the problem of the conti 
prosperity and rejuvenation, we might say of the mining industry 
pends upon the establishment of metallurgical experimental stations, 
at least a great deal of scientific work being done along that line. 

It may be said that these ores could be shipped to places and poss 
to more central places than the town of Silverton. But we have ‘ 
sidered all that matter in the State of Colorado, and our State is cc 
tainly up among the first, if not at the head, of the metal production", 
and our legislature, which speaks officially for Colorado, has asked 
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‘he establisment of this experiment station at Silverton, not at the 
State school of mines at Golden. 
"The CHAIRMAN. Why is it they do not ask for it at the State school 
mines ¢ 
Mr. Taytor. They feel that the ore has got to be handled in large 
ntities. There should be a ton of it handled at a time, and they 
‘e that the shipment backward and forward of the ores would be 
, expense that would possibly eat up all the appropriation. It is true 
re is only one railroad down into that country, and it is a narrow- 
railroad. But the mining men, who have most actively taken up 
s matter, feel that the ore had better be experimented with on the 
nd where it is produced rather than be shipped a long ways to the 
tion, 
It is a question of brains, rather than locality; it is a question of 


ntific knowledge, examination, and experiment. What we need 
xpert knowledge, rather than the question of locality. Theoreti- 


cally, possibly, it does not make so much difference where the ore is 
{ ted, 


but practically we think it can be more intelligently and 
intageously handled near where it is found in the state of nature. 
] 1 not a mining expert, and I do not pretend to present this matter 
lucidly, possibly, as a chemist or metallurgist or mining engineer 
t do. 

While one metalliferous experiment station will not be enough for 
t entire West, at the same time it would be a start in the right direc- 
tion, and it would be a very great service to the mining industry. The 

West—and I may say that I speak for all of the 15 mining States 


it the present time that we are left out in the cold. We are not 

provided for. We have been-working for 25 years to get a Bureau 
Mines; in fact, we have been working for a Department of Mines. 
We felt that the mining industry of this country was entitled to a 


( net officer, and we have been working to that end for all these 
s, and we have finally succeeded in getting a Bureau of Mines, 


rhat is a very great step, and we have been congratulating ourselves 
that. Sut the Bureau of Mines up to the present time has not 

n any perceptible, or, at least, any practical attention to the 
liferous mining. It is devoting itself almost entirely to coal min- 

Che bureau is doing splendid work for the coal-mining industry 

we are not objecting to that; but we do feel that it is our turn 
egin receiving attention and that we should be put in a position 

\ we can derive some of the benefits of the appropriations that 
made for this bureau. Of course, I do not say the bureau has 
anything for us, but what I mean is that in the main it is devot- 


practically its attention, as the appropriations have been made 

gely for that purpose, if not entirely, to the coal-mining industry. 

We do not want to detract from that, not a particle; but we do feel 

the metalliferous mining of all these Western States should be 

into consideration, and what they want now is some effective 

i 1 us whereby they can add to what private capital has already 
d in the way of investigating and experimenting with the large 

number of classes of valuable substances that are deposited in that 


ry. 


We want to find means of treating those refractory ores_ and get- 


ting them into merchantable condition. That will require experi- 
I it requires expenditure; it requires skilled, expert knowledge 
( e highest class, and that is the knowledge that we need; it is a 
question of brains and money rather than one of muscle or railroad 
facilities. We want experts to go into those camps themselves and 
examine the ores and examine the manner in which they are found in 
t 


sround and the topography of the country and ascertain on the 
ind the best manner of treating the ores found there. We feel that 
you put the station away off in New York City or Denver, then the 
rk becomes too theoretical, and that it may get into politics. That 
far off, and we would not have as practical men as we would 


it had them right there among those miners and in the camps. 
We want somebody with practical sense to be on the ground. We 
ar spicious of theoretical work at long range, and we would rather 
h it right there where the ore is taken out of the earth and experi- 
mented with. Moreover, we are confident that if there are any ores 
different in any other part of the West, especially in any other part 
f Colorado, than what they have at Silverton, that those ores can 
pped to Silverton cheaper than all of the numerous kinds of 
( it Silverton can be shipped to other places. In other words, 
that is the center, in our State, of these various kinds of ores and 
s that we want to have treated and processes devised to 
economically handle them. I am simply presenting to you Colorado's 
f | idea of the matter. If we can not get it at Silverton, the 
State will be glad te have it at the State school of mines. If we 
( | get an appropriation of a million dollars to build a great central 
X ment plant, such as we ought to have and the mining industry 
entitled to, then it should be located at our school of mines. But 
V ve ho present hopes of being able to secure such a plant, and we 
now merely asking for the creation of a local field experiment 
at Silverton, 
’ “DENVER, May 22, 1911. 
l EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

| afY Dear Mr. TayLor: Your favor of the 16th instant received, and 


to thank you very kindly for the compliment you have paid me, 
! | want to assure you that I will use all honorable means to pro- 
so far as it lies in my power to promote, the metalliferous mining 
State during my term in office, 
my judgment mining is the greatest industry in this State, and 
is no om industry that has been so badly neglected as this has 
the 
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up to present time. There has not been, so far as I know, 
dollar expended by the Federal Government in this State in the | 
ot erecting experimenta! plants, so that our mine owners and 
ng men may have some knowledge of what kind of reduction 


s are most suitable and adapted to the treatment of the different 
of ore that are mined in certain mining districts in this 


cters 


rake, for instance, the Cripple Creek, Telluride, and Leadville dis- 
the problem has been practically solved as to the best methods 
treatment of ores, so that the values may be saved and the best 
's obtained. If you can secure an appropriation of $350,000 at 
hext session of Congress, that two experimental plants can be 
ad in Colorado, say, one at Golden and one at Silverton, you will 

ing the State a great benefit. 
‘ em reuvetnr® general assembly made an appropriation of 
such 


SU 


$75,000 
a plant at the State school of mines, at Golden, and the 
nth general assembly made an appropriation of $50,000 more to 
‘ete said plant. If you could, as stated before. secure an appro 

$350,000, so that $200,000 could be added to this Golden 





ol 














plant and $150,000 be used for erecting 
whereby all the ores from the great Sai 
so that the different mine owners could 
plant as would be recommended by the 
mental plants. ; 
“To-day we have nothing but monuments, 


Her plant at Silverton, 
mines could be tested, 
* properties such a 


said experi- 




















ne after another, of mills 
strung from one end of the different guiches to th ther end, wl ire 
absolutely worthless, all on account of the owners not know Ct 
what kind of a plant to erect that would save va ire 

this appropriation and place a first-class metallurs iid 

plants, you need not fear but what the Govern ing 

but the best results from all moneys which shall the 
upbuilding of the mining industry. It is necessary, to 

erect two such experimental plants, as the ores in t 

tricts vary more than they do in other districts. 1 

Red Mountain mining district, in Ouray County; in 

gold, silver, lead, zine, copper, and iron; Ice Lake I l 

districts, the values are principally gold, silver, an I 

tain district, their values are gold, silver, lead, -anc k 

mining district, their values are mostly all gold; tl 

ing district, their values are gold, silver, lead, an ’ 

Gulch mining district, their values are gold, silver ; 

Minnie and Maggie Gulches, their values are most t 

and Animas Forks mining districts, their values 1, 

copper, and zinc; Boulder Mountain and Gladston S 

their values are principally gold, copper, and zine 

“All of the above-mentioned and several other district t 
to Silverton. There are four different railroads running into Silverton ; 
all ores can be shipped to this experimental plant at very little cost to 
the owners. At Silverton they have cheap power and good water, and 
I am satisfied that the people in that district will secure a first-class 
location for erecting such a plant free of charge 

*For any further information in regard to the San Juan district. I 
would refer you to our mutual friend, Senator John T. Joyce, of Sil- 
verton. Senator Joyce introduced a resolution in the senate asking for 
an appropriation along the lines above mentioned, and he will forward 
you a copy of said resolution I will do so myself, if I can find a copy 
of same. , 

“Very truly, yours, “T. R. HENAHEN, 
™ State Commissione) of Vine 
[Silverton Standard, Silverton, Colo., Saturday, Nov. 18, 1911.] 

““ CONSERVATION AS APPLIED TO MINING AND IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL IN 
VESTIGATION ABLY EXPOUNDED IN BRILLIANT ADDRESS OF W. N. SEAR 
BEFORE RECENT CHICAGO MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MINING | 
GRESS. 

“The following able address on the question of ‘ Federal investiga 
tion of ore-treatment problems,’ delivered by Attorney W. N. Searcy, of 
this city, at the convention of the American Mining ( ongress recent 
held in Chicago, is attracting widespread attention in mining circles and 
is regarded by those interested in the general promotion of the great 
mining industry of the Nation as the most clear, logical, and f eful 
presentation of this most important question ever laid bef the C 
gress for its consideration. 

“As it deals with a question in which we are most vitally interest 


at this particular time, we take pleasure in publishir 

full for the information and edification of our reader 

carefully read and maturely consider the vital points it 
“Mr. Searcy spoke as follows: 


1 
g the address in 
and urge them to 


covers. 











“In the first place, it is rather embarrassing to me to undertake to 
discuss a question of this character which must naturally touch upon 
some of the technical phases of mining, when I myself am not actively 
engaged in the actual business of mining. I am interested in mining 
property. All that I have is invested in the mining country. 1 repre- 
sent men who are engaged in mining, and therefore have been selected 
by some of my friends in Colorado to undertake to tell you a littl 
about this subject. I will ask that you bear with my want of oratorical 
talent, for I hope that whatever may be lacking in oratory may b 
made up by the appeal which the plain facts concerning the m ral 
industry itself must make to your sound judgment. 

“If the Federal Government takes hold of this proposition t lv 
the treatment of ore, it will deal only with general problems; it will 
undertake only the more intricate and difficult problems, 
it will be working not for any one section but for the 
United States. I take it that this mining congress itself 
up any sectional issues, and while in undertaking to discuss this sub 
ject I shall refer to some sections of the West, haps to so sections 
of Colorado, I wish you to understand, in fairness to this nvention 
that I refer to those localities only as illustr: ) for Illinois a 
Michigan and Utah and Missouri are interested in this problem in t 


same way as is Colorado. 
* Our president’s address as delivere¢ this mort 


i to you 
Federal help in 























fully into the foundation for asking the ition 
these questions. He has explained to you very fully the work which has 
been performed by the agricultural experiment department of 
United States. He has shown you how valuable that work has been 
and the tremendous amount of good that has been accomplished I 
will not repeat that part of the argument. What Mr. Dern | DI 
sented to you upon that subject should be enough. 

‘“* Now, in order to consider whether the Fe il Gov nt sl 1 
undertake to help solve these problems of ort i is necessary 
first to consider, to a limited extent, the il I f the industry 
itself. If you will take the 11 States situated \ t of the eastern 
Colorado line, you have the distinctively mountain States of 1 
try. If you will add to them the Territory of Alaska, you hav t 
may be called the metal mining section of I ntry. I 3 is not 
because Missouri does not produ I ne t ) f those State 
not because Michigan does not produ ‘ I than 
those States, but because in thos Western Stat nining I t 
is the basic or foundation ind Minin nt States and Te 
tories bears the same relation to general indus here that in 
fateuring does to general jus i New Eng | cotton ra » 
to the industry of the Sout! Furthermore, if t Ww ot f t 
mining industry xisting in large section se | in St 
their progress would be very material) wndicay a. 4 
development would be greatly limited. I desire t ; 
illustration: There is a section in Colorado know t S 1 
mining district That territory is formed by th rossing of it 
Continental er Rocky Mountain Divide by tl San Juan R 
mountains, thus creating a large and very I 
try. For instance, in my litt county ther ‘ ‘ 4) o> 
mountains rising to 13,000 feet elevation, and ngineers 
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that if the entire county were leveled down it would all stand above 
the timber line. Silverton, our county seat, has an altitude of 9,000 
feet--up so high that summer heat is unknown, Now, that territory 
itself covers practically 3,000 square miles of country—that is, the 
mineral section alone is the size of Delaware and Rhode Island com- 
bined—and it is rich in lead, copper, zine, gold, silver, and other 


metals, but the important thing is that all of that territory would be 
vacant, all that territory would be idle, all that territory would be 
practically useless and unoccupied, were it not for the mining industry. 
Chat same condition exists in Utah, it exists in Idaho, it exists in all 
those Western States that I have mentioned, and if the mining indus- 
try is not to be protected and preserved we are going to leave a great 
portion of the western section of the United States practically unoc- 
cupied, We can not afford as citizens of the United States to neglect 
or overlook any possible measure or step which may make that portion 
of our country populous and prosperous. But that is not even the 
most important prosperity phase of this subject. While I have men- 
tioned to you a mining district in southwestern Colorado as _an_illus- 
tration which covers 3,000 square miles of mountain territory I wish to 
state that south of that territory is a farming country which is fertile, 
well watered, capable of producing almost any product of the Temperate 
Zone. Now, that farming territory, including therewith the mining 
section, covers an area of 20,000 square miles and extends into the 
southwestern part of Utah, the northwestern corner of New Mexico, 
and it extends far eastward in Colorado, Now, that agricultural terri- 
tory of 20,000 square miles is equivalent in size to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and Delaware and New Jersey combined. It is capable of 
supporting hundreds of thousands of people. Yet that agricultural 
territory under present conditions would not know prosperity if it 
were not for the mining cities up in the mountains which make a 
market for the agricultural products, I desire to use this illustration 
to show you by a conerete example the importance to Colorado and to 
Utah and to Nevada and to Idaho and to every other State of pre- 
serving and conserving the interests of the mining industry itself. 

‘Now, it goes further than that. In the State of Colorado, and, I 
dare say, in Utah and other Western States, the mining industry forms 
the basis for the best market that the coal miners themselves know. 
We have a great deal of coal in that country, as you have here, but it 
iakes the mining industry to stand in the place of your manufacturing 
and transportation industries of the East. 

“Another idea that is worth considering. That western country that 
I have described, including Alaska, covers nearly one-half the entire 
area of the United States. Alaska alone is equivalent to five of the 
largest States you would be likely to name, excluding Texas. That big 
western section should not be brought into competition with the eastern 


agricultural sections, when by proper encouragement of the mining 
industry in that western metal-producing country it will provide its 


own market and prevent agriculture of the West from competing with 
and injuring agriculture in the East. Now, this is only a general 
consideration of the importance of the mining industry in that western 
section alone. The same considerations apply in a general way to the 
metal-mining industry in Illinois, in Missouri, in Wisconsin, and other 
States. 
fhe metal-mining industry has another phase more important than 
mere present prosperity for our generation. Something has been said 
about conservation. Now, I may not agree entirely with the views 
recently expressed concerning conservation, but I certainly do agree to 
extent; and that is to say, the true conservation should be a 
conservation which saves for the people and not one which denies use 
to the people, 
“This is preeminently the age of metals. It is the age of electricity. 
It is the age of invention, It is the age of speed. It is the age of 
machinery. Fifty years ago, if you had been sttting in this hall hold- 
ing a convention and a neighboring building were being erected, you 
might have heard the blows of the carpenters’ hand hammers. To-day 
a building is being erected there; and somewhere away off in another 
part of the city there is situated a tremendous plant, involving tons 
ind hundreds of tons of iron and steel and copper in its construction. 
rom that plant run electric wires, involving more tons of copper, out 
through the city, until they ramify every street and avenue in the 
metropolis. One of the wires it attached there on the side of the new 
nuilding to some kind of an electric machine. The building itself is of 
stecl. The machine that makes the noise is of steel, copper, and iron, 
ind instead of the whack of the old-fashioned hammer you hear the 
vibrations of the machine hammer riveting beam upon beam and erect- 
ing a structure almost wholly composed of metal. Yet the giant steel 
rame you view from the window is merely an ordinary business build- 


ride 


ing of this day. That building is only an illustration. We have passed 
lv the old days of wood and stone. The cradle and the coffin are made 
of metal. The conveyances that we ride in along the street and the 


man-of-war and the fortress 


pleasure boat are made of metal. The 
resisting the guns must be made of steel. 

“As our chairman told you in his very able address this morning, we 
are coming to the place where people will realize that mining in its 
roader phases and agriculture are but two equal supplemental divisions 
f the industry of our Nation, one as important as the other. 

“ The Government geological report for 1909 shows that in 1880 we 

| substantially $185,000,000 worth of metal produced from our store- 
house, By the year 1900, 20 years later, that had increased to 
“511,000,000. In other words, after allowing for all reasonable change 
n the price of the commodity per pound, in 20 years we more than 
oubled the demand upon our storehouse for the use of metal therein 
ined; and in 1909 we had reached something like $750,000,000 
: il production, proving that by 1920 we will again have doubled the 
demand upon the storehouse for the use of metal. 

‘Now, I do not believe it’ would be conservative or sound to say 
that we are rapidly approaching the place Where metal can not be 
ound, nor that we are immediately going to exhaust that storehouse. 
I do not believe that we have reached the place where any calamity 
views need be entertained; but I do believe we have reached the place 
where common sense and sound business policy should call upon the 





people of this Nation to use every reasonable endeavor to see that 
the metal extracted from the earth each year is put into form where 
it will be saved and used, and not wasted. That is the problem that 
is brought before you t -day. These Western States that I have men- 


tioned and the Territory of Alaska produce substantially $250,000,000 
worth of metal each year. This $250,000,000 worth, of course, includes 
silver and gold, and it is only fair to state that in certain sections of 
the country, like Cripple Creek, the miners have been able to effect a 
fairly successful saving of gold and silver contained in the ore, possibly 
0 per cent—more prodably an average of only 85 per cent—of the 
ilver and gold contained in the ores bearing only those two products. 
But that is not the problem. The problem that arises in those mining 
sections is in treating what we call refractory or complex ores, The 
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big veins cutting through the mountains contain lead and azine and 
eopper and iron and manganese and quartz, and perhaps half a dozen 
other metallic contents, combined in almost every concelvable form and 
peepee, and these big low-grade veins form the solid, permanent 


basis of the mining industry. Now, when you realize that a lead 
smelter can not treat zinc, but must burn it up, and that a zine 


smelter can not successfully treat other metals, you will readily realize 
the difficult problem which is immediately presented to the man who 
is grinding that ore and sending it to the market. In this class of 
ore, known as refractory or complex ore, I believe it is safe to say that 
in the average low-grade mining district the saving effected in the 


course of milling does not exceed 70 per cent of the value of the 
contents. Seventy per cent saving necessarily means a 30 per cent loss 


or waste, because as a general rule the tailings from the mill go into 
streams or are scattered over the surface of the earth without being in 
ony way conserved. Therefore the loss that is suffered is a permanent 
Oss. 

“It might be well to explain that in the low-grade mining districts of 
Colorado, Utah, and other States where the veins are known to occur, 
these low-grade ores in general carry values of from $4 to $20 per ton. 
Now, when you consider that these metallic contents are included 
along with quartz, or other materials constituting one-half or two-thirds 
of the total tonnage, and when you take into consideration the railroad 
freight that must be paid per ton and the rather high charge that must 
be imposed by any smelter that undertakes to treat ore containing so 
much silica, you will readily realize that the miners can not ship that 
crude low-grade ore to a smelter and have it successfully treated. 
Therefore the burden is imposed upon them of first separating out the 
silica or the quartz contents in connection with their ore. Next they 
must confront the problem of undertaking to separate zine away from 
the lead, copper, and iron, and at the same time try to save the gold 
and silver value, so that when they market their product they may be 
able to send the lead and copper and iron to what is known as a lead 
smelter and the zine contents of the ore to what is known as a zin 
smelter, This presents a complex and difficult problem. I suppose 
there are a hundred different forms of mills or of machines or of con- 
trivances that have been invented for the purpose of separating and 
treating these ores. Some are fairly successful in some branches of the 
industry, but no general solution of the problem has yet been presented 
I believe it is safe to say, as I have told you, that the loss in this branch 
of the metal-mining industry will equal 30 per cent of the total product 
brought out of the ground. 

“A further illustration of these losses may be found in the case of 
certain rare metals. For instance, in Boulder County, in Colorado, It 
was discovered a few years.ago that minable quantities of tung:éen 
existed. The miners there concluded that they would try to produce 
tungsten commercially. They found very substantial deposits of that 
metal. They proceeded to produce the metal, produce it commercially 
and I understand they did so at a profit. But in producing the tung- 
sten, as far as I have been able to learn, not less than 30 per cent pro- 
duced from the ground is lost in the course of milling before the con 
eentrates are shipped to the market. 

“Another illustration of this same loss is in the venadium deposits 
also found in a southwestern county of the same State. Vanadium is 
used in hardening and toughtening certain varieties of steel and also 
for other purposes. It is a valuable metal, rather rare metal. Now, 
in the production of this vanadium which bas been found in that 
eounty, it is reported that one company takes out that ore and ships it «ll 
the way across this country and across the ocean to Liverpool, in order 
to have it treated. The saving in Liverpool may be very good, but there 
is but little saving to the industries of our country in paying such 
freight, besides the treatment charge. Another company is undertaking 
to treat the vanadium on the ground by a process, as I understand, 
devised by their own metallurgists. It is stated concerning their own 
home treatment that the loss is at least one-third of the valuable 
metal; that they have found the saving only two-thirds. 

“Another loss which is worth noticing in the metal-producing indus 
try of the West is that of sulphur, arsenic, iron, manganese, and othe! 
similar materials, and chemicals of various kinds. These are d 
garded because at the present time there is no profit in undertaking 
to save them. It is all right to talk of conservation, but no privat 
eitizen can afford to spend his own money and operate at a loss for the 
purpose of trying to conserve the natural resources; and it is only by 
the discovery of means which will enable him to conserve the natural 
resources while working at a profit that any miner will invest money 
in saving or producing a metal. 

* Now, as a final effeet of this loss in the treatment of the wester! 
metals, I believe it is fair to estimate that the $250,000,000 worth 
metal marketed by these Western States and Alaska represent also an 
actual loss of metal which is not marketed of at least $50,000,000 | 
year in the lead, copper, zine, gold, and silver alone, besides all t! 
possible by-products. Then, when you consider the further loss, say !' 
or 15 per cent, in the treatment of the simple gold and silver ores, a! 
when you consider the further loss that is probably encountered in s 
States as Missouri and Wisconsin and Illinois in the treatment of an) 
zine or lead ore which happens to be in the leastwise complex, I bclic' 
it is safe to say that there stands here a problem of loss to our Nat 
of at least $100,000,000 per year of metal valuable in our industrie 
and which some day will be indispensable to our industries. This is 
the problem that this congress, as I understand, proposes to present 
to the Federal Government; and it would certainly seem to be wort) 
while for the Federal Government to interest itself in the solution 
that problem. f ' 

“Now we have reached the point, in trying to discuss this question 
of considering what it is proposed to ask the Federal Government to ¢0o 
I believe there has been more misunderstanding, more misconception 
of this, not necessarily of the problem, but of its possible method ©! 
solution, than any other question that has come before this assem!!! 
If you will stop and study the problem for a moment, you will readil) 
realize that the problem is not one to be solved by the United Sta 
Government erecting a building like this, for Instance, and setting 
machinery there and shipping ore to that building to test it by | 
machinery. Why, if the Government had such a machine to-day, 
would send it out to Colorado and Utah and mining would go ris 
ahead. We would make other machines just like it. The trouble 5 
that there is no such machine in existence for the mechanical saving 0! 
these metals. If there were, it would be patented by some private indi 
vidual and he would make a million dollars a year out of it; or Il ¥ 
did not patent it, every mine in the States of Colorado, Washingto 
and Idaho would be using that one contrivance. Therefore, it is not “ 
question of trying to procure the United States Government to ere 
a plant in Denver, nor in Salt Lake, nor in San Francisco, nor &! 
where else. The problem is of such a nature that it is going to ta 
years of work by the best metallurgists, by the best scientists, by t! 
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Government 
inal solution of this question 


that our can afford to employ. 

mechanical solution ; 

to be done must necessarily be done right down in the 
problems exist. 

e wae a department of mining of the United States, 

appropriation 

Holmes’s department, s 


but the work 


commence 
should be made for Mr. 
upon the investigation of this problem in every mining dis- 
an by that each little isolated section, 
stion which appears to have problems peculiar 
in your State of Utah you would be able to 
States Government go in there 
watching i 
into effect, 


that he can 


do not me 
considerable sec 
that way 
i. representative of the United § 
istri analyzing ' 
would finally, 
be able to make a complete analytical report, 
processes and your i 
same thing could be done down 
or in other mi 
field experiment-station 
information 
printed as 


months’ study, 
upon your f 
in the San . 


obtained to 
general working 


} expertoent 
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The local or field experiment stations 


tations should solve the problems, 
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the necessity 
al plant at any point 
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what you actually want in that central plant or what could 
the ay of president, 
important 
has been “promulgated in our country for years), 

ery clearly the work unde rti aiken and accomplished by the Ag 

that the agricultural 
has saved illi : 


address this 
document 
he has outlined 


Depar tment. I believe it 


United States 





is broadened 
‘an be instituted in the mining  dagartens nt, 
at reeuite’ will be accomplished ; and there is some reason 
at the results may be accomplished even more speedily. 
chun problems the question is generally a matter 
of watching the habits of insects, and 
year in undertaking to better the conditions 
it is a culture or growth rather than 
While in the metal industry 
and difficult 


nan nment 


, of culture of plants, 


7 In other words, 
tion of a problem. 
: in number 
f definite problems closely 
solution comes the 


these problems 
of solution, 
related to 
remedy will be immediate and complete. 
more is to be accomplished in the metal-mining industry by 
amount of money expended than « 
Agricultural Department. ‘i 
of a few 


Governme nt for the same 


y the investment 
ing these experiment ul stations, 

i district in’ any 
y people may be effected, 
investment can save one- tenth of what 


hundred thousand dollars 
first in the districts that 
State where a substantial 
if the Federal Government by such 
is now going 
dollars enved. 
hundred thousand rn investment should be i 
Government 
Fede ral Government ce ca be so successful as to make 
in the solution of these problems we have here presented, which 

a part of the problems oot the industry, 
g to our Ni ition of at least $ 


a nueials 


$100,000,000 per 
every patriotic citizen of s 
» appropriation by our Congress of nearly $100,000,000 
just so long as that 


this country 
of supporting the Army—that is, 
and I believe that every patriotic 
the ap propriation of something like $12 
upport of the Navy so long as ‘such a Nav y is necessary. 
is not sound business, 
a limited appropriation for the purpose of conserving and sav- 
rodt icing the metals with which the armies must be equipped, 
with which homes and cities and 


5,000,000 by Congress 


as sound government, 


navies must be built, 
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it t have tried to show "you that it is a es industry, 
in Missouri, 
market to 
furnishing 


is produced, 
"who stands by ready to supply the provisions, 
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furnishing 
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Federal Government by 
campaign 
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the inevitable result will be that 
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enabled to 
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two-thirds of the vanadium, and by using an ex lingly sn 
portion or fraction of 1 per cent of vanadium in steel it 
double the value of certain high-speed tool ~ doublit 
durability. In other words, the benefit comes b: » the whole { 

‘I do not wish to take more of your time; | l e that the m« 
bers of this convention do not need to be persuaded to vote for a 
resolution asking Congress for a liberal appropriation 1 the | 
of enabling the metal miners of the United States to ve that $100 
000,000 that to-day is lost rhat metal loss is practically a permaner 
loss. Now, we hear a great deal about conservation. The term is 
used every place it will apply, and sometimes where it v I 
I want to tell you, however, that in comparing t conservat 
timber and of metal there is something that is well worth con eril 
If the timber in a certain area of the country be destroyed or | ed 
up, it is possible to reforest that entire area with better trees t! 
there before in 60 to 70 years. In other words, w e it is rig 
save the trees, yet if we do happen to use up the timber in a 
district the loss is not beyond remedy; it is not one from whi 
can not recover. But when we waste the fifty to on undred 1 I 
oe year of zinc, lead, copper, tungsten, iron, and gold and sil t 
oss is practically irretrievable. It is a loss that can not be rep 
and it is not too much to say, when we are doubling the out 
these metals every 20 years, that whether or not there is d . 
we are going to run out of the metal, it certainly is sound col 
for our Federal Government to cut off that loss if there is a1 
way to do it at any reasonable expenditure. As I started to t 
I believe it would not be necessary to persuade ar member 


convention to vote for such a resolution, but we ask you to d 





than vote here. I believe it is the duty of the meml f the Ame 
can Mining Congress when they return to their homes to take. up 
question with their Congressmen and W ith the friends of their ( 





gressmen, so that the great metal-mining industry, which to a 
extent forms the basis of a pucecoatel coal-n 





ning industry—so that 
this great metal-mining industry may be placed upon a sound and pros 
perous basis, where the product extracted from the earth will be saved 
for the benefit of our as le and given to them instead of being wasted 


‘Just one more suggestion on conservation. It may be right in t 
ing to conserve timber to restrict the use of that timber, but in trying 
to conserve metals I believe that it is not the right method of con- 
servation. If you extract the metals, such as co} ’ ! 
and put them in the form of bars, they are prac 
above as they ever were below the ground. The right « yf 
metal is not to prohibit the people from freely using metal or to try to 










impose leasing systems or restrictions upon the metal miners so that 
they can not mine the metals. The real conservation of metals 
see that the entire metallic content of the ore mined is saved and 
into form where it is practically indestructible for all ti 

“Tf the Federal Bureau of Mines shall lead the way i lving thes 
important existing problems of the metal-mining industry, it wi 
thereby increase the general prosperity of the mining States, promot 
the welfare of the principal industries throughout all the State ind 
effect a tremendous saving in the permanent wealth of our « ntt 

STATEMENT OF IION. JOSEPH HOWELL, OF UTAI, 

Mr. Howeti. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Il. Rh 
11853, which I have introduced, presents the same principle as 
ably discussed by Mr. TayLor. Salt Lake City is another suitor for a 
mining experiment station. This city is so situated in the heart of the 
great metalliferous mining region of the West and possess 
features of advantage for the location of such a stati inequal 
any other place. But my chief purpose this morning, Mr. Chairmatr 
to urge an extension of the work of the Bureau of Mines, so as to it 


clude in the scope of its usefulness technologie inves 





metallurgy and a study of metalliferous mining. Phe n 
many years have been knocking at the doors of Congr est 
lishment of a department of mines, but not until they secured t 


operation of the coal-mining interest of the East were they enabled 





make much headway. Finally, after a persistent t, the Bur 1 of 
Mines was created. This was hailed with a great of satisfaction 
those engaged in precious-metal mining as an ¢ it th 





mining industry was about to receive the fostering attention of . 
Government that it deserved as one of the great bas industri on 








which rests the welfare and prosperity of our peopl The v 

in the beginning that opp 1 th Department f A eultt 1 
sneered at the futility of the neral G vernment’s activities in ‘ 
spect, but time has abi indantly proven th wied m of t farsighted 


statesmen who advocated the promotion of agricultul yy the G 
Government. 


























The Department of Agriculture has grown to indispensabl ) 
country. Its beneficial work, like a cat ndk set upon a hill. shines 1 n 
the whole country. In the light of what has en mplished r 
agriculture, we can confid ntly look forward to lil ichievement ! 
ield of mining—its twin sister These two industries are the source « 
all that we require for the welfare of mankind. Why should not t 
mining industry receive the same encourageme e ti har 
the General Government as agr ire? The Bureau Mir 
inception of its mission has confined its efforts largely t 
mining industry. and has done most excellent 1 W 
in that field. The horrible catastrophes constant l 
mines have stirred the whole people and cau 
of the Government to put forth every poss t 
rence of these calamities in the future, and t 1 i I t 
ditions affecting the health and safety of the mi I t 
come that the metalliferous miners demand so! 
dustry. Here is a field lying fallow for sciet 5 d ir 
tion. The mining of precious metals in our its i v. 
Only the richest and most tractable o1 hay 0 to y i : 
treasure. Millions of dollars of 01 taker m min 1 
thrown aside, because no known pr! rmitted ft uction at a 
profit. Other millions of tons of o1 I I I * mount 
vaults for want of knowledge to profitably ex t their v 1es I 
there is the problem of contr t poisor fume t ! 
smelters and destroy all vegetable grov th in tl Vicinit nd 1 
never-ending bitter | ] ! versies » burd ( ( ~ 
and economic experin long tl e lines at I ly 
reach of private investig ; rl be properly ) leq 
dertaken only vy the General Government What 
How pregnant of possibilities for the enri hment of the Natior \ { 
an aim fe the conservationist in utilizing ft tl his t deg: r 
unborn wealth 

The Durango Exchange, of the city of Durango, Colo., re] 
resents, substantially speaking, the entire business intere rf 
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nll 
a 


southwestern Colorado. That organization recently passed 
resolution upon this subject that I will take the liberty of 


inserting in the Recorp at this place, as follows: 


Resolution by the Durango Exchange concerning the Silverton mining 
experiment station. 
Resolved by the Durango EPechange, in regular meeting convened, 


That we do earnestly appeal to the honorable Secretary of the Interior 
and to the honorable Director of the National Bureau of Mines that 
the first mining experiment station to be established under the Federal 
law authorizing the establishment of such stations shall be placed at 
Silverton, Colo.; that we do request our United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to use their best efforts toward presenting 
and obtaining recognition of the claims of Silverton to such first sta- 
tion; that in support of this resolution we do respectfully represent 
that Silverton most favorably situated in the center of the largest, 
most continuous, most compact, mineralized area of mining country in 
the West; that directly tributary to Silverton the numerous big min- 
eral districts produce and furnish all of the metals and combinations of 
ores found in other parts of Colorado, as well as ores difficult of treat- 


is 





ment and not found elsewhere: that new deposits, such as uranium, 
borax, tungsten, platinum, and others not yet identified, are being found 
in this district, to the great extension of the heretofore known mineral 
territory; that the actual, present, and serious problem of the mining 
industry is the loss of 40 per cent or more of the valuable metals con- 
tained in the ores, in treatment by existing methods, and that this 
problem exists in the actual field of mining and milling operations, and 
must be solved there. in practical operations on a big tonnage basis, 
and that experimental work, to be practical and efficient, needs to be 
in direct contact with the operating industry. 

Silverton was the pioneer in asking for and working for the es- 


tablishment of a local Federal mining experiment station, and because 


her citizens knew the actual needs of the mining industry they have 
worked long and incessantly for the establishment of Federal experi- 
ment stations 

Our Colorado Legislature in 1911, and again in 1915, by unanimous 


vote, indorsed and of the Federal mining 
experiment station at Silverton, Colo. 
1911, p. 712, and of 1913, p. 645.) 
Therefore, in fairness to Silverton, in accordance with the legally ex- 
pressed desire of Colorado, and especially for the most efficient possible 
nid to the metal-mining industry, we urge that the first experiment sta- 


tion shall be granted to Silverton. 


requested the establishment 


DURANGO 
GIFFORD, 


THE 
W. 


EXCITANGE, 
: President, 
Attest: 


R. M. Morris, Secretary. 


President Wilson recently paid tribute to the work of the 
American Mining Congress and recognized the importance of the 
subjects covered by this bill and the general interest now being 
taken in mining development and safety work as follows: 

PRESIDENT WILSON COMMENDS MINING CONGRESS, 


The following letter from President Wilson to the members of the 
American Mining Congress was read at the annual convention of that 
body held in Phoenix, Ariz., December 7-11, 1914: 


“To the members of the American Mining Congress: 


I regret exceedingly that, owing to the press of circumstances, it 
be impossible for me to greet you in person at the seventeenth 
in] session of the American Mining Congress at Phoenix, Ariz. 
I am well aware of the important part played by your great organi- 
zation in the creation of our Bureau of Mines and am sure that the 
good work of that bureau in attempting better to safeguard the lives of 
the 2,000,000 men employed in the hazardous mining and metallurgical 
industries will continue to redound to your credit, as well as to the 
credit of the bureau itself. 

“It will always be a tribute to your foresight and energy that this 
new Federal organization in the short period of its existence, with the 


will 
anni 


kindly cooperation of State and their agencies, has been able by per- 
sistent and intelligent effort to turn an fsolated local movement for 
greater safety into a great national movement for ‘safety first’ and 


has already gone beyond the mining industry of the country. I venture 


to say that thousands of lives have been saved by that movement, and 
that many thousands more will be saved in the future. 

‘Gratifving as the results of this life-saving campaign may have been, 
however, there is still vigorous work for your congress to do. I am 
informed that during the last vear more than 3,000 men were killed 
and 100,000 injured in the mining and metallurgical industries of the 


country. At the same time, those in authority tell me that, from their 
observation and experience, one-half of such deaths and three-fourths 
of such injuries may be regarded as easily preventable. 

*T suggest this situation as an opportunity for further endeavor on 


your part to cut down this excessive toll of death and injury. I can 
assure you of the fullest cooperation of all the proper governmental 
agencies, also of my earnest desire for your active and continued 


assistance. 

“There is one other problem connected with the mining industry in 
which the Federal Government is vitally interested, and that is proper 
conservation and proper use of the mineral resources of the Nation. 
I realize that you, too, are interested in this problem, and I wish merely 
to call it to your attention because of its fundamental importance to 
the present and future prosperity of the Nation. I am happy to say 
that the profilgacy of the past in the use of these resources is not being 
continued on so large a scale. There is, however, great opportunity for 
further reform along these lines, and in this your organization can be 
of invaluable service. 

“Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON.” 

The last Democratic national platform, adopted at Baltimore 

in 1912, contained a plank upon this subject, as follows: 


We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in extent, 
variety, or value and in the development of a mining industry unequaled 


in its magnitude and importance. We honor the men who, in their 
hazardous toll underground, daily risk their lives in extracting and 
preparing for our use the products of the mine, so essential to the 


industries, the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. 
And we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau 
of Mines in every way appropriate for national legislation with a view 
of safeguarding the lives of miners, lessening the waste of essential 
resources, and promoting the economic development of mining, which, 


(See Colorado Session Laws of | 
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along with agriculture, must in the future even more than in the past 
serve as the very foundation of our national prosperity and welfare and 
our international commerce, 


Hon. J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the American Mining Con 
gress, in an article in the January, 1915, number of the Mining 
Congress Journal, presents his views upon this subject very 
forcibly, as follows: ? 


METALLURGICAL RESEARCH AND MINE SAFETY STATIONS. 


There was recently in the United States a scattering epidemic of the 
foot and-mouth disease among cattle, resulting in a rigid quaranti) 
being established by the Department of Agriculture and the destruction 
of several hundred animals. 

Immediately the congressional machinery was started to reimburse 
the farmers for their losses, and to appropriate funds to stamp out t 
disease and prevent its recurrence. Members of Congress suggeste 
bills providing for this aid to the agricultural industry. _ 

_ In the bill making appropriations for the Department of Agricult 
for the next fiscal year now before Congress the committee has auth 
ized an appropriation of $2,500,000 to take care of this situation. 

In one of the best-known metal-mining districts of the United States 
in addition to the number of men killed by accident, in the year 1912 


there were 720 deaths from miners’ consumption out of about 7,200 
employed, 10 per cent in one year. Ten years of such conditions Wipes 
out an important mining camp. This almost unbelievable conditi: 


has apparently existed for many years, with the loss of hundreds 
hundreds of men. It is also stated that at the present time f: 
80 to 60 per cent of the miners employed in mining operations in 
district now have tuberculosis. 

In spite of this condition—and we know that miners’ consumption is 
an occupational disease caused by stone dust in the mines, and large 
preventable—there is no great national agitation, and there has |x 


n 
and 
m 
s 


no particular suggestion from Congress that an immediate appropri ition 
should be granted to investigate the causes of this disgraceful condi 
tion and to obviate them. 

In one instance you have the deaths of cattle through a highly « 
tagious disease, the great National Government stepping in with 


$2,500,000 to pay for the ravages of this disease and to exterminate it, 
and in the other you have the slaughter of human beings with no 
particular remedy or aid being suggested. 

The point to all this is that agriculture is the best known and lv 
cared for industry in the entire United States, and that the mining 
industry, despite the fact that it is second in importance as a 
industry, is the worst understood and the least aided. 

It is not that Congress intentionally discriminates against the min 
ing industry; it is rather that every man connected with agriculture 
has been alive and energetic to any aid that the Federal Government 
might give to their industry, and, I regret to state, the unwillingn 
of the men in the mining industry to present their cause to Congr 

With the creation of the Federal Bureau of Mines some advance has been 
made, but the industry is still far behind agriculture in Federal recognition 

Now, here is your chance to help: 

There is now pending in Congress a bill to establish in the larg 
developed mining regions of the country 15 movable mine safety station 
for rescue cars, with a view to advancing more rapidly and in a1! 
satisfactory manner the mine safety education and mine rescue wi 
under the Bureau of Mines, and to establish 15 experiment stations 


K 


important metal-mining regions in public-land States, with a view 
to the advancement of the mining industry in those regions. 

Deaths in the mines.—-The Bureau of Mines finds that the progress it 
is making in the saving of life is extremely slow, and it is one of 
purposes of this bill to expedite this humanitarian work. In the ye 
1913 in the mines and quarries of this country 3,651 men were k l, 
a death rate of 3.49 for each 1,000 employed. 

No one likes to estimate the money value of a human life, but 


times it becomes necessary to do this, especially in working out 
economics of compensation acts. It is a reasonable estimate that 

the past 10 years more than 30,000 men have been killed and 
than 100,000 seriously injured in connection with the accidents in the 


mining industries of this country. It is impossible to estimat: 
number who have suffered from bad health conditions in many | 


mining, tunneling, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral-indus'! 
plants. It is impossible to estimate the number of men with he 
shattered through these conditions who have had to give up their y 
for years before their natural time or the number of dependents who 
have suffered thereby. 

If it be assumed that each human life is valued at $3,000, it w 


seen that the deaths alone in the mines have cost in the 10 s 
$90,000,000. 
If each of the 100,000 seriously injured lost 20 days, at $5 pe 


a reasonable assumption, this represents $6,000,000 lost from this 
Whatever may be the value put upon human life’in arranging 
reasonable compensation, these losses of life and labor are nat 
in their extent and character and fall ultimately upon the 
public as representing the consumers of mineral products. vs 
A, com eehansive investigation of conditions affecting the he: 
workers is one of the urgent existing needs of the mining industr) 
Such investigation would affect the health condition of one and a 


million men employed in these several phases of the industry, a! ) 
one familiar with conditions will for a moment question its impo! 

In conducting it the Bureau of Mines would have the active coope! 1 
of the Public Health Service, which would study the different ways ' 


which mine conditions affect the health of employees, while the } 


of Mines would seek to ascertain the existence and the causes 1 
health conditions and the methods of improving the same. | 
A large proportion of the men entering the mines in the I nited States 
each year come from the farms and villages of differeut Eu 
countries; they are unfamillar with our language, our instit) 
and our laws, and know little or nothing of mining. ‘ 
A majority of the men now working in the coal mines of the | i 


States to-day speak and read but little English. It is therefore di 
to reach these men through publications, even when the latte 
prepared in the most simple and elementary manner. , 
The mine rescue cars.—The plan followed most successfully 
employees of the Bureau of Mines in reaching and interestins 
men is through giving actual working demonstrations in mine ! 
first aid, and other safety measures and methods, and the g1\ 
lectures illustrated with lantern-slide pictures which contrast t 
and the dangerous methods. Each of these pictures used bas a 
one-line description under it in four or more different languas 
common among the miners. In these lectures and demonstrations 
interpreters are used at intervals as the need for them may {pi 


ivin 
I 
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Work of this kind develops a new interest in the safety work among 
iners, and following the movements of each of the existing rescue 
iis interest on the part of the miners is shown in their call for 

ications Which treat of the mine safety work. 
far as it has gone this educational work is assuredly developing 
and better mining, and the leaders among the miners express 
ef that if carried forward on a larger scale and in a more 
gi) manner the work can not fail to develop also better citizen- 
ng these miners. 
work of the States in carrying out their part of this general 
in mine safety is being carried forward in a reasonably satis 
inner. 


e supervision work more than the Federal Government is 
in all of its investigations in behalf of mine safety. Thus, 
ple, a single State-—Pennsylvania—maintains a well-organized | 
ent inspection foree, which includes a chief and 50 district 
rs; it expends in the maintenance of the work $215,000 per 
paying its district inspectors an average compensation of 
1 in addition to traveling expenses. All of the other coal 
tates maintain a system of inspection. 
roposed experiment stations.—There are located within the 


of the several public-land States large bodies of low-grade 


different types for the efficlent treatment of which there are 
own methods. There are other large deposits that are being 


n accordance with methods that are highly wasteful of valuable 
products. On the public lands in these States there are many 
deposits concerning the value of which little is at present 
(hese and other associated problems, general in character, will 
stigated by the several mining experiment stations to be estab- 

| in such regions, and it is believed that the results of such in- 
ns will be not only beneficial to the industry, but also to the 





public. 
ig is usually regarded as an industry made up mainly of the 
n of a few large, profitable properties, such as old Comstock 
n Nevada, the Treadwell mine in Alaska, or the Homestake mine 
h Dakota. It is usually considered to be an industry controlled 
w parties, the owners of which large properties would gladly 
mselves of an opportunity to unload on the National Gov- 
the cost of conducting researches in which they are particu- 
‘ested. Therefore it is usually considered as an industry 
should be allowed, and even required, to take care of itself. 


imptions are far from correct. 
of the situation are 


Ss : These large, profitable properties are 
number; that so far as known their owners have never joined 

t for Government appropriations to aid the mining industry, 
ve they been given any special consideration either in the estab- 
it or in the plans of the Bureau of Mines. They have neither 
for assistance, nor have they endeavored to unload upon the 
nent any investigations of their own. On the contrary, at the 
of the Bureau of Mines a number of them have expended con- 


le allotments of their own funds on investigations which prom 
useful not only to them, but to other less important mining 
ients in which they were in no way involved. 
the number of large mines in this country is small, there Is 
umber of small mines. The records show that in the country 
le there are about 40,000 coal mines, metal mines, and quarries, 
t 170,000 oil wells, operated to a smaller or larger extent in 
tion with the mining operations. In addition to these there is 
number of operating plants connected with the smelting and 
tallurgical operations and various mineral industry operations 
it parts of the country. Few seem to appreciate the impor- 
elping those who hold these small properties to find methods 
mm by which they can be worked at a profit instead of being 
y transferred to a few large corporations, who alone may have 
for developing the processes that will make such operations 


t 
} 


What the 


I‘ederal Government is doing for agriculture.—Congress is 
appropriating as an aid to agricultural advancement nearly 
*-5.000,000 per annum, while mining is receiving through the Bureau 
lines and the United States Geological Survey less than $2,000,000. 
capita contribution from the people of the United States for 
vancement of agriculture amounts to 28 cents and for mining 

the Silverton Commercial Club has during all of these years 
patiently and diligently working for the passage of this 

id great credit should be given to Hon. W. N. Searcy, 

‘of the district court of that judicial district, and to State 
Senator John T. Joyee, of Silverton, for their untiring efforts 


matter. They have written many articles and done a 
ous amount of work in appealing to nearly all mining 
nd associations in the United States for support in the 
enactment of this legislation; and I feel that their untiring ef- 
should be mentioned in the Recorp as an inspiration to 
s to perform years and years of loyal services, against 
st unsurmountable obstacles, for the general welfare of 
untry. 
bill that I reported to the Sixty-second Congress was 
reached for consideration and died upon the calendar. 
he first day of this Sixty-third Congress, April 7, 1913, I 
reitroduced the bill again as H. R. 1646, and after further 
ings and amendments I reintroduced it again on December 


Ie end 
ua 


Lhe 


~). 1915, as H. R. 11098. A number of other Members from the 
estern States have during the past two or three years intro- 
“ced bills for the same purpose, and this present bill may now 


rined a composite committee bill 
ri US measures, 

Che report upon this bill, as well as the bill itself, now applies 
only to metalliferous mining but to coal mining and to 
© rescue stations, which are so much needed for the pro- 
tion of life, especially in coal-mining operations. So that 

While this measure was originally started as a metalliferous 
iiing-experiment station bill for Silverton, Colo., it has been 
‘istly broadened and extended. It is now a great national 
‘heasure providing for safety, efficiency, and conservation in all 


representing all those 


The States are already expending in their inspection | 
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mining operations throughout the United States and Alaska 

The bill in its present form is as follows: 

An act to provide for the establishment and maintenance of mini 
experiment and mine safety stations for making investigations an 
disseminating information among employ: in mining, quarryi! 
metallurgical, and other mineral dustries, and for other purpos 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au 

thorized and directed to establish and maintain in t Seve | imy ! 

mining regions of the United States and the Ter ) \ 

Congress May appropriate for the necessary iployees l ot 

penses, under the Bureau of Mines and in a rdan 

sions of the act establishing said bureau, 10 mini ‘ 

and 15 mine safety stations, movable or nary I 

already established, the province and duty wi ! to 

investigations and disseminate information with a v 

conditions in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and oth 

industries, safeguarding life among employees, pr ! 

waste of resources, and otherwise ¢ tributing t ‘ 

these industries: Provided, That not more than ling expe 

stations and mine safety stations hereinaboy 1 shall b 

lished in any one fiscal year under the app i ide t 
Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is he y ithor 

aecept lands, buildings, or other contributi« f t veral S 

offering to cooperate in ca ing out the pur] ‘ 

Passed the House of Re itatives Feb y 1 1 

Attest: 

Sout I ( 

The bill now has two main purposes: First, to establish 10 
metalliferous mining experiment stations in important metal 
mining regions in the public-land States, and ons 1 Alaska, 
with a view to the developing of the mit industry of those 
regions in a great many different ways, but especially in the 
ascertainment of processes for the treatment of the unlimited 
quantity of low-grade, complex, and refractory ores, and of 
edueating the people in the way of the economical and prac 
tical handling of those ores and the saving of their values and 
preventing the enormous waste of the valuable metals that has 
heretofore occurred. The second purpose of the bill is u 
establishment throughout the yarious coal-mining regions 
well as the metalliferous-mining regions of the country, 15 mo 
able mine safety stations, for rescue cars, with a) of adv 
ing more rapidly and in a more satisfactory mani the mil 
safety education and mine rescue work 1 er tl rvision « 
the Bureau of Mines. The report upon this bill « sa larg 
amount of valuable information that I feel shoul preserved 
in the Recorp, and I will take the liberty « serting the 
greater portion thereof as follows: 

This legislation has been prepared with co I I 
based upon the plans or wishes of any one pers 
it has been drawn up as a result of a s I 
miners, mine operators, mine s eo! j rs from diff 
parts of the country, careful cor leration iving been given ) 
needs of the industry and of the country along ! ited 

CONDITIONS SHON I ‘ 

(1) That the mining ind 1 v 
metal-mining industries in S 
with the normal development 
following data: 

In the population of the public-land States \ t t \ I 
Missouri Rivers there w: an inc! S I L+,S¢ 
600,000 in 1910, an il eas on 

The ricultural crops of land S 
1900 of S921.000.000, nd a 1 1 ‘ OU0.OF 
increase of 112 per cent. 

During similar periods the : I ni 
eral products in the public-land S iner 1 m $2587,000,0¢ 
ing the period 1901 to 1905 1 \ ! > 
600,000 during the pr 1 fi tO , 1970 ; 
less than 25 per cent W Miu 
the publie-land States decreased 1 1 an an i ) 
$136,000,000 during tl lic (19% LOM ) \ y 
nual valuation of $127,000,000 during the latter riod (1906-191 
decrease of nearly 7 per 

No better i stration ( 
of these two great national industries than the fact t n spit 
lagging behind of the mining s 1 
National Government expended f 
in these public-land States not onl) of t $1 ed 
sale of public lands for agri l ta 7 
received from the sale of mineral lands 

The reduction in the number of m emploved in the 
mining industries in the public-land States t 
do the figures of production the falling behind of 
Unfortunately, the figures for the number o d 
available for a majority of the public-land St 

Taking a single one of these Stat 1S an ex itter n 
called to the fact that the average number of 1 t n 1 
mining and metallurgical industries in the 8S f lo for the 
four-year period 1900 to 1905, in , wa ISD: d t vl 
from 1904 to 1907 this annual loss was redt it 54.564 nd d ne 
the four-year period fr 1908 to 1911, i \ r of « 
ployees was further reduced to 22,560 

(2) Among the causes of this lagging behind of e developm 
the following: (a) Th hat n now ler W t mor 
discovered and richer deposits and the fa t t ther ricl 
deposits are not now being discovered to such at ctent as to re 
those now being worked as they become exhausted; | $4 
known methods through the use of which many existing v-grade ore 
deposits can be profitably worked; (c) the wasteful 1 hods now tf 
lowed in many of the mining and metallurgical operations, which, while 
in many cases they still bring temporary profits to mi: yerators, are 
reducing the national wealth in a manner which can remedied 
by the discovery and use of more efficient methods of treatment. 

(3) Of a number of our important mineral resources we have for 


both the present and future needs of the country but inadequate 
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supply The utilization of certain of these important resources, as in 
the case of coal, oil, and natural gas, destroys them. Common prudence 
demands that through the necessary researches the Nation should learn 
how to this one supply of its mineral resources more wisely and 
more cfliciently or with less waste or loss than is now the case. 

_ «#) The loss of life in the different branches of the mining industry 
Is a discredit to the Nation. It calls for more extended inquiries and 
researches on the part of the Federal Government and a proper dis- 
semination of the results obtained; it calls for more stringent police 
supervision or inspection by the States, and for more determined co- 
operative effort on the part of both the miners and mine owners in the 


way of making and enforcing safety regulations. 
The National Government should do its full 
without further delay. 
MINING, LIKE AGRICULTURE, WILL BE BENEFITED BY THE 
BUTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Congress is now appropriating as an aid to agricultural advancement 
nearly $28,000,000 per annum. ‘These funds are being expended and 
the work authorized is being carried forward through a well-organized 
department with a Cabinet head and with nearly 14,000 employees. 
That these large expenditures have resulted in still larger benefits to 
the country there can be no doubt; and one of the evidences of benefits 
is to be seen in the large increases in the aggregate value of the farm 
products of the country, which had an estimated value of less than 
$5,000,000,000 in the year 1898 and nearly $9,000,000,000 in the year 
1912. 


duty in this matter 


LARGER CONTRI- 


The conditions underlying agricultural progress differ as to many 
details from those associated with mining, but the broad general prin- 
ciples of progress are the same; and the favorable response to the 
national aid for agriculture is itself an evidence of the result which 
can be depended upon if similar aid is extended to mining. Further- 
more, the less extended actual experience growing out of the more 
limited expenditures through the Geological Survey and the Bureau 


of Mines on behalf of the mining industry furnishes specific evidence 
of the larger benefits which may be expected to result from larger 
expenditures in similar directions. Thus, under the Bureau of Mines, 


through a_ small expenditure, the saving in national wealth through 
stopping the waste of natural gas in a single season has aggregated 


more than $10,000,000, which is several times the total cost of the 
maintenance of the Bureau of Mines from its beginning. 

The benefits which may be expected from more liberal aid to the 
mining industry will come (1) through the lessening of the unneces- 


sary waste in the mining and treatment of the various mineral prod- 
ucts; (2) through increased efficiency in mining operations by the im- 
provement of health and safety conditions; (3) through the develop- 
ment of more efficient and cheaper methods in the treatment of low- 
grade ore deposits, which are either not now worked at all or are 
worked only in their richer parts or pockets. These benefits may come 
about either through the discovery of new methods in connection with 
the researches by the bureau itself, or through its activity in stimulat- 
ing researches by private parties. 


THE COUNTRY’S RELATION TO ITS TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUSTRIES, 


A brief statement of facts will indicate in a general way what the 


National Government is doing to aid development of each of its two 
great basic industries, and what in turn these two industries are con- 
tributing yearly to our national wealth and _ progress. While the 
figures are hot fully comparable in all respects, they will be found to be 


essentially correct. 


AGRICULTURE AND MINING, THE NATION’S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUS- 
rRIES—-WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHAT THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EACH OF THESE INDUSTRIES. 
What these industries do for the Nation: 





Agriculture, 
| including 
} forestry. 


Mining and 
mineral in- 
dustries. ! 





13,000,000 | 


Nest ber OF GRR IONS 5s 3s ssadc cc cetcanecessetinaas 2, 300, 000 
Voarly Vail Of DROGUOUG « « s5n5 0s. icccscaes ..---| $10, 500,000,000 | $4, 600, 000, 000 
What each worker in these industries contributes | 

to the national wealth yearly im Gh ee eens $800 2,000 
What each industry contributes to the freight 

tonnage of the country yearly .....-... per cent.. 22 60 





rh ype here includes mining, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, as 
does the work of the Bureau of Mines. 
What the National Government is doing for each of these industries: 
Yearly appropriations. Agriculture. Mining. 

For education: ; | 
From direct appropriation pak ieeennere $2, 500, 000 Nothing. 
From land grants........ PO, GOO fincas dc dc 

From Smith-Lever Act for demonstration | 
educational work. , S GOR O08 tease Fee 

For 52 experiment stations, one in each State and | 
Territory ..... 1,550, 000 Nothing. 


For general researches and other work to aid agri- | 
culture and mining. 22, 410, 000 


2 $1, 967, 000 
GRD cd. tn ich ok vhutlie eek sca eee ; 27,970, 000 2 1,967,000 


| 
Per capita contribution from the people of the | 
United States for the advancement of these in- 
dustries...... ; eaten $0. 28 $0. 02 
Of this contribution the per capita expendi- 
ture for safeguarding the lives of 2,300,000 
employees in the mining industry is about 
one-half of 1 cent per annum. . SidtieeiGanduats - 005 
| 





1 $480,000 for 1915; increasing to $4,580,000 for 1925 and each year thereafter. 

2 Of this amount than $500,099 is expended under the Bureau of Mines in behalf 
of improvement of safety and health conditions among the 2,390,000 employees in the 
mining industry; the remainder (about $1,300,000) is expended for geology, topog- 
raphy, water powers, and other problems having to do with the commercial side or 


mining and other industries, under the Geological Survey; and $135,000 is expended 
under the Bureau of Mines for the commercial testing of the coal and oil used by the 
Government, 
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Nothing can show the national neglect of the mining industry r 
clearly than does the 
ards of that industry 


Lore 
above tabular statement, in spite of the 1 z 
and the other conditions which should appea| 
to the humanitarian as well as to the corpmercial instincts of the 
people. But another fact that tells the story with equal emphasis 
is that during the past 10 years, in addition to the large sums paid 
out of the National Treasury for the benefit of agriculture and. tho 
payment toward the reclamation of agricultural lands in the Wester 
States of all funds arising from the sale of public lands in t! 

States, even the proceeds of the sale of the Nation’s mineral resources 
in like manner have gone not to aid mining, but to the reclamation o; 
additional agricultural lands. aes 


WHY THE MINING INDUSTRY HAS RECEIVED RELATIVELY 
NATIONAL AID. 

Agriculture is much the larger of the two industries; it embraces a 
larger number of persons, more widely distributed, and each acting as 
an independent agent. Its products, supplying the country with food 
and clothing, bring this industry even closer to the lives of the peopl 
than is the mining industry, which supplies them with the fuel which 
cooks their food, heats and lights their houses (built largely of 
eral products), operates and supplies a large share of the materials 
and all the machinery of their factories, conducts and operates largely 
their facilities for transportation and communication, and supplies 
more than 60 per cent of the total freight tonnage of the country. 

But, more than the above, there must be some special reasons why 
the mining industry has received relatively so little aid from the Na- 
tional Government, and these are to be found, no doubt, in certain 
misapprehensions concerning the industry. Mining is usually re. 
garded as an industry made up mainly of the operation of a few 
large, profitable properties, such as the old Comstock mines in Neyada, 
the Treadwell mine in Alaska, or the Homestake mine in South Da 
kota. It is usually considered to be an industry controlled by a few 
parties, the owners of which large properties would gladly avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to unload on the National Government the 
cost of conducting researches in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Therefore it is usually considered as an industry which should 
be allowed, and even required, to take care of itself. These assump 
tions are far from correct. 

The facts of the situation are: (1) These large, profitable properties 
are few in number; that, so far as known, their owners have never 
joined in a request for Government appropriation to aid the mining 
industry, nor have they been given any special consideration either in 
the establishment or in the plans of the Bureau of Mines. They have 
neither asked for assistance nor have they endeavored to unload upon 
the Government any investigations of their own, On the contrary, 
at the request of the Bureau of Mines, a number of them have ex- 
pended considerable allotments of their own funds on investigations 
which promise to be useful not only to them, but to other less impor 
tant mining developments in which they were in no way interested. 

(2) While the number of large mines in this country is small, there 


SO LITTLE 








is a large number of small mines. The records show that in the coun 
try as a whole there are about 40,000 coal mines, metal mines, and 


quarries and about 170,000 oil wells, operated to a smaller or larger 
extent in connection with the mining oe In addition to these 
there is a large number of operating plants connected with the s: 
ing and other metallurgical operations and various mineral indust 
operations in different parts of the country. Few seem to apprecia 
the importance of helping those who hold these small properties to 
find methods of operation by which they can be worked at a profit 
instead of being helplessly transferred to a few large corporations 
who alone may have the funds for developing the processes that will 
make such operations possible. 

(3) The most urgent appeal for larger national aid to the mining 
industry comes from and on behalf of the 2,300,000 employees of | 
different branches of the industry, who are asking the aid of the Goy 
ernment in the development of safer and more healthful working « 
ditions. This nomantarion appeal should be given precedenc I 
calls for appropriations to advance commercial gains. It comes from 
employees working under hazardous conditions, and a majorit f 
whom are unfamiliar with our language, our laws, or our institu! 
who have not yet realized the good will of any Government. he 
have been led to belleve that the Government of the United St 
interested in their welfare and was planning to aid in bringing a 
safer and healthier conditions in the mining industries of this country; 
but they are becoming discouraged as to the realization of such plans 

(4) Another important need to be met through these larger conti 
butions to the aid of the mining industry is on behalf of the con 
or users of the mineral products distributed throughout every 
of the country. These mineral products are coming to be more and 
more indispensable for use in the domestic life of the people as a |asis 
of our manufactures, a basis of transportation facilities, and in supp!y- 
ing the products to be transported. Under normal conditions, «s 
mines become deeper and our mineral resources depleted, the per 
cost of mineral products is. increasing, and one important purp 
the larger investigations authorized in the pending legislation wi 
that of finding out how this cost may be kept down to a minimum. 

The increasing per capita consumption of mineral products is i 
trated by the facts as to coal. The per capita consumption of co 1 
1870 was less than 1 ton; it increased to 24 tons in 1890, and to y 
6 tons for the year 1913. 


a i a 


SOME SPECIAL REASONS WHY MINING SHOULD RECEIVE LARGER NA! 
AID. 
(1) In agriculture, with ordinary care of our soils, the country y 


be continuously supplied with annual crops. In dealing with the minus 
industry the fact should be kept in mind that the country has t e 
supply of mineral resources; that this one supply must meet thi 

as well as the present needs of the Nation; and that a century's ex)" 
ence points clearly to the fact that our needs for the more in} 

of these resources, such as mineral fuels, precious metals, pot 
phosphate deposits, will increase much more rapidly than w! 
population. 

(2) While certain of our mineral resources, as in the case of 
are destroyed rather slowly in use, other essential resources, 
coal, oil, and natural gas, are consumed or destroyed beyond r 
in use. 

(3) In the utilization of certain of our mineral resources, § 
the natural fuels, zinc, and some other of our metals, there ar 
losses or wastes which are believed to be unnecessary; and if 
wise duty of the National Government that it should aid in t! 
vention of such wastes. 

(4) And more important than all the above in their appeals 
larger aid of the Federal Government are the hazards of the ! ; 
industry; the accidents which yearly result in such large loss’ 
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nd the bad health conditions in many mines and metallurgical | velopment of the mining industry we do not have to ntend ~ 
i which affect adversely the vitality of employees. None of | varying climatic conditions found in the many differ: States ad 
¢ conditions are met with in agriculture, but they are in a peculiar | does not, therefore, seem to me necessary to establish mining ex 
\ haracteristic of the mining industries; and these conditions | ment stations in ese State he . a ’ g tl en 
more than justify this additional call upon the Federal Treasury. | agricultural exp: stati Ney a “have i ~~ 
PROPOSED MINING EXPERIMENT STATIONS. | differences not the 1 f t il 1 5 t ) 
ill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior “to | tances cae : cm d oped; and t 
( and maintain in the several important mining regions of | States are so o f of the | : 
ted States and the Territory of Alaska 10 mining experiment | trjputed throug! By Dro yo 
stations.” It is expected that these stations will be mainly in the | eegnomie prosceution f 1» W i 73 { I 
| nd States. The exact location and the question of their } My reason for recom Ka 
] removed from time to time from one point to another is wisely | thes: stations be left fo : meat ‘ 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior in order that | Secretary of Sih. L cant : ere 
k of the several stations«may be carried on at such places ah pion Ors : es me. 
such manner as will best facilitate the metal mining resources a iy: 
ountry. Aree os \ i 50 
e are located within the boundaries of the several public-land ee bi = : 
S large bodies of low-grade ores of different types for the efficient ; , ; : 
t ent of which there are no known methods. ‘There are othe + . ’ : 
‘posits that are being worked in accordance with methods | e 4 ; ene tec ; 
{ e highly wasteful of valuable mineral products. On the pub- oe : 2 Dam aes ; C 
is in these States there are many mineral deposits concerning : ig Hay : e ae 
the ie of which little is at present known. These and other asso- | . ate a. : py he 
‘ | problems, general in character, will be investigated by the | cable. t anes aac ae 
§ | mining experiment stations to be established in such regions; ; et ‘pt eke rseg 
t is believed that the results of such investigations will be not | ee ene ; 
0 eneficial to the industry but also to the general public. ee eee - eee — 
S OF THE WORK OF THE MINING’ EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO TIIE i s f nearly $1,500,000 in i 
UNDER THE GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF MINES. 1 St s > Federal Government | x 
It has been suggested that the work authorized for the several min- gh et ae oa ‘eR te 
i xperiment stations to be established under this legislation might ee ae Spee = Sree . 
} ried on under the general appropriations for the Bureau of | Mt, ; v - al cra 
M If these appropriations were sufficiently ample and stable, an } ; 4 ; ‘ . ; “ 
‘ v“ement of the kind suggested might be possible under the existing | a eee Mas ee oe 
0 «¢ act of the Bureau of Mines, in the same way that the Depart- | ae ee to st 1 = 
! f Agriculture a few years ago might have established a series of | a ata ae on ee es 
a tural experiments in each of the several States. But Congress e lly con ! selina) t 
at t time decided—and no doubt wisely-——that with a view to giving | , f : ts i} 7 ee as 
work a more stable basis and a more ample support it were better | sand small mine owners and »p Seana. tai Se 
| nal act to establish agricultural experiment stations in each | re a > safety a f the 2.000.000 s 
" of the States and Territories, for each of which an appropriation of | and ‘mi! | lustries. and thet sed a Sac 
$30,000 per annum has been authorized. gs of wast +} Sa aten teilleads 7 cal hy i 
Committee on Mines and Mining, after a careful consideration nee ind 1 have also the penefit of ext led 
of t question, has decided that it will be unnecessary to establish so | ind ‘ntific vestigation, 
! number of stations for the work in mining as was done in the therefore, that tl innual appre ition n S 
( f agriculture, but, nevertheless, that there should be at least 10 n ( 1 States and a aaa 43) 
S tations established and maintained through an appropriation of | tation - ‘ ily a eer —— ai “i ? 
$25,000 for each such station, in order that the local interests of the | 3 what the Fed ‘ 
I ‘tant metal mining regions in the public-land States might | f id more eff nt d miata tas a 2 
I imple and continuous consideration. : ' : ; 
COOPERATION OF THE STATES IN TIIIS WORK. yours F ~ K. Lan 
S 1 2 of the pending bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior | pis xeepepD ENLA ‘ i 
ept lands, buildings, or other contributions from the several | rik ES1 Is NT AN 1x ; Se 
5 offering to cooperate in carrying out the purposes of this act.” pe : 
| msidered wiser that the act should not make the cooperation | | The continuance larg > ters and increas ) 
State a condition of this appropriation, nor was such condition | fatalities ¢ ne the it) mared W t | ‘ 
mn the States in the making of the appropriation for agri- | have brought ! 1 f ffort 
’ experiment stations It is practically certain, however, that | 2nd mine owners in ca ‘ me res more 
ig, as in agriculture, the interested States will cooperate, and | inspection and po Ipervis he St $ d such a 
W perate liberally, with the National Government in carrying for- | ganization and eal . ! tic ft t National ¢ 
\ this important work. ment as will carry forward stigations 1 rapidly and result 
I pport of the ricultural colleges in the several States the ap in a better safeguarding i ers ] | ‘ : 
tions by the States themselves are now many times larger than th health ynditions w ! 1 i I y « ning ta 
{ vy the Federal Government; and in the maintenance of the | lurgical, and other mineral industries 
ral experiment stations established by the National Govern- PLAN PROPO : ; 
ach of the States and Territories the appropriations by the oi a 
St nd Territories for 1912 were $1,250,000 as against an appro TY yn and en ~~ i led 
of $1,545,000 from the National Treasury. ur ult of a series « } 
s believed that under the bill as reported the Secretary of the th pe ( nd Sta insp At 
It will be able to locate the 10 mining experiment stations and | e | I l Ss t 
t dquarters of the 15 mine safety stations, or rescue cars, at such | phases of a great mine s is ited k l 
] will best serve the needs of the industry and the country, | of these agen s I S j 
t in doing this he will be able to secure the liberal cooperation | National Govern! } . 
eral mining States in the maintenance of these stations, was retarding n ty I 
llowing letter from the Secretary of the Interior throws light ‘| ommittee side 1 tl s 1 { 
il phases of this legislation, though it relates especially to the | opinion that the plan sed in i ; 
I for the establishment of the 10 mining experiment stations: equipment 1 tions B M v fe 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ture of any gencr: plan to bring 1 mot ipid | 2 nm t 
Washington, January 15, 1914. prevention of mine ident 1 i e IpLroy ! 
I M. D. Foster, ditions in the mini: d 1 lurgi ind ries, I g 
( an Committee on Mincs and Mining, movement r greater mit safety t Fede ( nment 
llouse of Repre sentatires its share. r'his a t +} 
My Dear Dr. Foster: Replying to your letter of December 2, which | PetsoR. but is e ns 
r an expression of opinion concerning H. R. 1646, a bill to estab the situati i i 1 by the t y 
ining experiment station in the State of Colorado and for other | 10° &t Us | 
. |} MINE SAI yr we I I I 
is also before me a number of similar bills for the establish- | rO THAT rl ra \ 
mining experiment stations in other Western States, some of 
ave already received the approval of this department. Th ving pl 0 I I f 
d of proceeding with the consideration of the special bill now | try has been dis sed at t s é 
d (Hl. R. 1646), I beg to report that the general policy and | with general pta S ne dw \ i 
f these several bills, viz, the establishment of expe riment sta- tom. It is believed tl 1 
publie-land States looking to the safer and more efficient de- | fective it med { 
nt of the mining industry in these States meets with my hearty | co the it sted I 
and commendation. i " 1e Nat G 
d su ‘st, however, instead of submitti to Congress a number | the ne y em Ss 
te bills for the establishment of individual stations in specified ro 
the adoption of the following general policy 
_ there be prepared a single bill which would authorize the : 
ment in the public-land States and in the Territory of Alaska, | 
sis In a general way similar to that indicated in the bill under | Se 
ration, of 10 mining experiment stations, these to be located at 
ints in these States and in the Territory of Alaska as would l 
cilitate the efforts of the Government in behalf of the proper t 
ment of the resources on the publie lands and the less wastef il wr Q 
lent of the mining industry in these public-land States. - 
‘ ta ohne aie aie = — sane eee sae the Territory of | J 1 as 
hich the ‘ esources, and especially the metalliferous ; 
‘Ss, are sufficient to constitute an important factor in our fittu: ions Vv h tl B i 
1} development. My reason for recommending this much smaller t! ners and Ss si 
of mining experiment stations (10 in all) is that in the d ing and in en! ing 1d - 10nS 
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and as 
show 


the investigations and inquiries in this and other countries 
will aid in carrying out the purposes mentioned, especially such 
as will best safeguard the lives of the men who work underground.” 

rHE WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS FURTHEST BEHIND, 
work of these four agencies in behalf of mine safety, that of 


the Bureau of Mines is most backward. It should, bowever, be in 
the lead. The State mine inspectors, mine operators, and miners 
have of late, through their growing interest in the safety movement, 
pl nted to the Bureau of Mines a larger and larger number of 
inquiries or appeals for information upon which to base their own 
activiti s. Such information is being sought for use as a basis for 
improved legislation in the States, or for a more rigid inspection of 
nines, or as a basis for better rules and regulations to be drawn up 
by the miners and mine owners. Improvements along all of these 
lines are being delayed becau of the inability of the bureau to push 
a variety of its investigations to completion, and thereby supply the 
information needed 

Therefore the claim frequently set forth of late by the miners, 
mine owner and inspectors, that the entire mine safety movement 
is being held back by the lagging of the bureau's investigations, is 
unfortunately a true and ressonable claim. 
THE MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE STATES, MINERS, AND MINE OPERATORS. 

The work of the States in carrying out their part of this general 





program in mine safety is being carried forward in a_ reasonably 
satisfactory manner. ‘The States are already expending in their 
inspection and police-supervision work more than the Federal Gov- 
ernment is expending in all of its investigations in behalf of mine 
safety. Thus, for example, a single State, Pennsylvania, maintains 
a well-organized and efficient inspection force which includes a chief 
and 50 district inspectors; it expends in the maintenance of this 
work $213,000 per annum, paying its district inspectors an average 
compensation of $3,000 each in addition to traveling expenses. All 
of the other coal-mining States maintain a system of inspection. 

Many of the mine operators have inaugurated a system of opera- 


tions in which the question of safety is considered of first importance. 


Something more than 170 mining companies (out of a total of some 
3,000 large coal-mining companies and 12,000 smaller coal-mining 
companies) have individually, or through the association of two or 
nore companies, established 76 mine rescue stations at which there 
have been installed some 1,200 sets of artificial breathing apparatus 
besides the auxiliary equipment for first-aid and fire-fighting work. 
There are also 12 mine rescue cars now operated by individual min- 
ing companies about their own local properties. The Bureau of 


Mines is endeavoring to stimulate such activity by private companies. 
The miners are also taking up the work of safety and are appoint- 





ing safety committees for the more active promotion of the move- 
ment; especiaily is this true in regions which have been visited by 
the Government mine rescue ¢: 


rhe representatives of the States, the mine operators, and the miners 


are all cooperating with the Bureau of Mines in this safety work, and 
this cooperation should, from year to year, become a more and more 
important factor in the progress of the safety movement. But the 
movement is yet in its infancy, and has reached but a few of the 
2,300,000 employees in the industry. 
WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR MINE SAFETY AND WHY IT 
SHOULD COOPERATE IN THIS WORK. 

The question as to whether the National Government should con- 
tribute to the advancement of its basic industries was settled affirma- 
tively long ago. Congress is now appropriating for the advancement of 


agriculture, the more important of the two great basic industries, nearly 
(0,000,000 per annum, and its program of good work includes educa- 
mal and experimental or research features and general inquiries. 

More recently, and on a smaller scale, Congress has inaugurated a 
ies of inquiries and researches looking to the advancement of the 
er of its two great basic industries—-mining When it is remem- 
red that in mining we deal with serious occupational hazards and 
with resources of which we have but the one supply, and that this one 
upply is not only limited but is consumed or destroyed in use, it will 
| en that there are special reasons why the mining industry should 

» treated with a liberality at least equal to that applied to agriculture, 

The work of the National Government for mine safety consists 
mainly in general inquiries and investigations applicable to the condi- 
tions in all the States and in which all States are interested. It seems 
reasonable that this general work should be done by the National Govy- 
ernment for the following reasons: 

1. It is unreasonable to expect any one State to bear the cost of this 
work, which is equally useful to all of the other mining States, and in 
which all tl yple in all the other States are directly or indirectly 
interested 

2. If such work were done by each of the several States, the result 
would be a serious duplication of cost and effort and with varying 
results. If it were done by the private mine operators there would be 








still greater duplication and still greater variation in the results, and 
both the public and the miners would be suspicious of the results ob- 
tained, 


3. By whatever agency the work may be done, the consumer of coal 
and other mineral products, representing the citizenship of the entire 
yuuntry, will bear the cost. 

It will therefore seem proper that this general work should be con- 
ducted by the National Government, under such conditions as will com- 
mand maximum public confidence and represent minimum duplication 
of labor and costs. 

urthermore, it is easier for the Federal Government than for the 
individual States or private companies to obtain information embody- 
ing the results of similar itmquiries and investigations both in the 
United States arid in the different foreign countries where mining 
operations are carried on, 


EXISTING MINE RESCUE CARS AND STATIONS. 


During the past few years the Bureau of Mines has been maintain- 
ing and operating during portions of each year six mine rescue stations 
and eight mine rescue cars, all of these being considered largely as 
an agency for the dissemination of information among the miners and 
those in charge of the management of mines and for the training of 
miners in mine rescue and first-aid methods. This has been primarily 
an educational work, though in connection with it a large amount of 
valuable data on mine conditions has been collected. 

In order to carry forward this cooperative work in a proper manner 
it will be necessary to reorganize and to enlarge the work of the mine 
rescue cars or movable stations to a considerable extent. 
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EXISTING MINE RESCUE STATIONS. 

The six stations maintained and operated by the Bureau of Mi; 
during the last few years have been located at the following points 

Pittsburgh, Pa., occupying War Department buildings assigned te 
porarily for the use of the Bureau of Mines. 

Knoxville, Tenn., occupying rooms in the Federal building. Thi 
tion will be transferred to Jellico, Tenn., in the heart of the coal 

Birmingham, Ala., occupying a building erected by the 
Mines on a site donated to the Government for this purpose. 

Urbana, Ill., occupying rooms supplied by the State University 

McAlester, Okla., occupying temporarily a building constructed }y 
local miners and mine operators of the district, cooperating. 

Seattle, Wash., occupying a building on the State University ero 
that was erected for the Philippine exhibit at the Seattle Expositio1 

Each of these stations has been in charge of a foreman miner, wh 
special business it was to give training and instruction in mine res 
and first-aid work to such miners as came to the station for such 
training. When there are no miners applying for training at 
station, the foreman miner in charge is authorized to visit the nea 
mines and give instruction at the mines themselves, taking with 
the equipment—usually one-half dozen helmet outfits and material { 
first-aid instruction kept at the station for training purposes. In se 
of a mine disaster in any of the coal fields near a station the fore 
miner takes his rescue equipment to such mines and, with the aid of 
men trained by him in the immediate vicinity, renders such servic 
he can in connection with the rescue of the injured or imprisoned 
miners. 
RELATIVE 


Sureau 


EFFECTIVENESS AND COST OF 


STATIONS. 

The average yearly cost of maintaining the existing fixed mine ré ’ 
stations has been about $3,200 per station. The average yearly cost 
of operating a mine rescue car under the existing inadequate system 
has been about $7,000 per car. 

In relative effectiveness—that is, as a means of disseminating j 
mation and awakening interest and cooperation among the mivers 
the mine-safety movement—the advantage is greatly in favor of 
rescue car, for the reason that the work is carried on at the min 
where all the miners and mine officials can see it in progress and « 
erate in the movement and where the miners who are willing to 
special rescue and first-aid training can do so without loss of time fron 
their mining work or incurring expenses of travel and board elsewhere 

For this reason it would be well to discontinue the operation of s 
fixed mine rescue stations as are not located in the center of a thick ' 
settled mining population and have their work carried on by res 
ears or movable stations. It is, however, considered advisable to 
maintain certain fixed stations which are so located, such, for exam 
as those at Birmingham, Ala., and McAlester, Okla., and the two new 


MINE-SAFETY CARS AND 1} ) 


in 


stations at Jellico, Tenn., and Norton, Va. ‘These five fixed stations 
already provided with buildings, can each be operated within its 


restricted sphere without being considered a part of the pending leg 
lation. 
EXISTING RESCUE-CAR WORK. 
The mine rescue cars are distributed as follows: 2 
Car No. 1, anthracite coal field, Pennsylvania, headquarters at Wil! 
Barre, Pa. 


Car No. 2, Colorado-New Mexico coal fields, headquarters at D 
ver, Colo, 

Car No. 3, Indiana-Kentucky coal fields, headquarters at Evan 
Ind. 

Car No. 4, Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma coal fields, headquarters : 


Kans. 
5, Montana-Washington coal fields, headquarters at Bi 


Pittsburg, 

Car No. 
Mont. 

Car No. 6, Wyoming-Utah coal fields, headquarters at Rock S; 
Wyo. 

Car No. 7, West Virginia-Virginia-east Kentucky coal 
quarters at Huntington, W. Va. . 

Car No. 8, Lake Superior fron and copper districts, headquart 
Ironwood, Mich. 

One car (No. 8) is devoted to work in the metal-mining fields. 

The cars are out-of-date wooden Pullman coaches, purchased 
and refitted by the Pullman Co. to meet the special needs of 
Bureau of Mines work, after they had been removed from the re: 
service because of age and wear. In refitting these cars for th f 
rescue work of the bureau one-half of each car is arranged wit! 
small rooms containing office headquarters, certain equipmen d 
spaces for heating, cooking, eating, and for sleeping berths. In 
other one-half of the car the lower Pullman berths have been removed 
and the entire space is taken up with mine rescue and first-aid « 
ment. The upper berths have been retained, and are used as add 
sleeping places for the men connected with the work, and es} 
for the extra men who, in the absence of other accommodation 
be housed on these cars in times of mine disasters. 

The average cost of the seven existing cars—which have no 
underframe—including their refitting, has been about $1,750 per 
this representing mainly the cost of refitting the cars; but the ec 
repairs has been heavy, ranging from $500 to more than $1,0°%0 per 
car per year, in order to keep them in a reasonably safe condition for 
travel on the road. Railway officials now advise, as being necess 
to safety, that all these cars be overhauled and that steel underf: 


fields, 


be substituted for the existing weakened and aged wooden une 
frames. : . “an onra | 
The average cost of the inadequate equipment on these cars ! 


> 


been about $2,380 for each car. 

PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT, AND OPERATION OF EXISTING RESCUE CA 

The personnel of the rescue cars in operation during the past ad 
years has been, on each car, two miners, one to give training an 
demonstrations in the use of breathing apparatus and other il! 
saving equipment, and the other to train miners in first ae Be 
and a cook-janitor to take care of the car and its equipment and 
supply the meals for the miners and himself. 


The equipment of each rescue car has comprised 8 to 12 sets ot 
artificial breathing apparatus, together with the supplies used in ') 
mine rescue training and demonstrations and the first-aid tra ag 
and demonstrations, extra supplies of oxygen and other maternal 
used in the demonstration work and in actual mine rescue — pst 


mine disasters, a limited quantity of fire-fighting apparatus, and 
of ordinary tools to be used in case of repairs on the car or in re) 
rendered necessary in portions of the mine. . Jivided 

The operations of each rescue car may be considered as 4 — 
between the work in connection with mine disasters and ordinary 
preventive educational work, 
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PREVENTIVE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF EXISTING RESCUE CARS. 
Inder normal conditions each car is expected to be traveling from 
one mine or group of mines to another in a given coal field. The car 





a given mine or group of mines for a week or ten days. | 
| this time the two miners give a number of general demonstra- 
ti f mine rescue and first-aid methods; and in addition to this |} 
t train from five to ten men at each mine or group of mines in | 
methods and usually a larger number of men, often two or 
th times as many, in first-aid operations, 7 ; 

ever it has been possible, as has been the case at occasional in- 
t s, that a mining engineer could accompany the car, in addition to 
the ¢ onstration work mentioned above, the mining engineer has given 


a1 r of public addresses to the miners and the managers of mines, 
i ed with lantern-slide pictures, with inscriptions under each 
in different languages, showing in contrast the more dangerous 
safer methods of mining. In the work as it is proposed to 
it there will be a mining engineer with the car all the time; 
addition to the lectures and demonstrations he will make ex- 
tions into the mining conditions and advise the mine officials on 
und as to possible improvements. The mine surgeon will do 
ic as to mine sanitation and other health conditions. 





WORK OF EXISTING CARS AT MINE DISASTERS. 


the rescue work of the cars is unquestionably important, the 
e 

irs is of still greater importance as a means of helping to pre- 
mine disasters. The aim of the educational work is to supply 
mine foremen, fire bosses, and other mine employees with in- 
formation concerning the latest safety methods and appliances, and to 
them and to secure their cooperation in the general movement 

safety and better mining conditions. 


far mine 


disaster is carried to the scene of the disaster as quickly as 
by the first passing train or by a special locomotive. When 
s, the two miners with the car, subject to the authority of the 
ficials, enter at once upon the rescue work at the mine, and they 
; into service to cooperate with them such additional miners in the 
‘ as they may have already trained in rescue methods. In case 
of irge mine explosion, the two nearest mine rescue cars may be 
rdered to the scene of the disaster. Generally they are met there by 
more of the mining engineers of the bureau experienced in 
work and whese business it is to examine into the nature and 
of the mine disaster, as soon as possible after the disaster 


the mine 


AST BETWEEN THE OLD AND PRESENT MINE RESCUE METHODS, 


} 


the system now being practiced in this and other countries, 
er work in entering the mine, while still perhaps full 
and poisonous gases, is being done by men of a specially 
force wearing, as may be necessary, artificial breathing ap- 
1 and carrying with them as precautionary measures safety 
lat ind small animals (usually birds), which are used for detecting 
sopous carbon monoxide, known as “white damp” by the 
As rapidly as the ventilation of the mine can be restored, 
rained men with artificial breathing apparatus are followed by 
need miners who, while taking every precaution, do not need to 
irtificial breathing apparatus. 
onnection with the organized system of rescue work along these 
] during the past few years, some 80 men have been rescued from 
he mines by the trained men of the bureau, and some 500 miners have 


\ ge or- 





beet cued by other parties, many of these other parties having beén 
trained in rescue methods by the men connected with the bureau. 

I well-organized rescue work is in marked contrast with the older 
res methods in force a few years ago. ‘This is illustrated by the 
eX] nee at a Wyoming mine disaster in 1909 at which 40 miners 
lost ir lives in an unorganized cffort to rescue 20 miners caught in a 
I explosion a few hours before. 

fHE NEEDED EXPANSION OF THE MINE SAFETY-CAR WORK. 

rE of the seven rescue cars operated in the coal fields during the 

past three years has been kept in operation during an average of five to 


Six months each year, the full time that the cars could be operated 
with the funds available. Furthermore, it has not been possible to 
n each mine rescue car either a mining engineer or a surgeon, 
this reason not only has the work of the car been restricted in 
ut also restricted in effectiveness. 
experience during the past few years has shown that several of 
irs were at the time of their purchase already too badly worn 
iit of their being used for extended journeys, and in the case of 
cars the cost of the repairs has already exceeded the original 
that even the present work can not be continued without the 
0 \uling and repair of the cars now in the service. 
over, as regards several of the cars, although the railway com- 
have been willing to handle them on slow trains they have not 
ered it safe to handle these same cars on fast express trains, 
th, of course, speed is highly desirable in time of serious mine 
rs, 
lway officials have therefore recommended that all of the existing 
r cars, except car No. 8 (which was so treated at the time of its 
| purchase), should have steel underframes substituted for the 
i underframes which these old cars now have, and should be 
d to a thorough overhauling and repairing before being placed 
vice. They also recommended that in the purchase of new cars 
nnection with the proposed extension of this work, all of these 
cars should have steel underframes. These changes are regarded 
ng necessary, not only for the safety of the cars themselves and 
en traveling with them, but also to prevent the wrecking of the 
to which these cars are attached. 
4 enlargement of the work should take place along the following 


i) Each of the eight existing mine rescue cars should be thoroughly 
d, and as a part of such repairs each of the seven cars now 
old wooden underframes should be given a steel underframe. 
rhe equipment for each of the existing cars should be thoroughly 
ued and repaired and increased in quantity, so that in addition 
ordinary equipment required for the training and demonstration 
there would be certain new equipment kept in the best possible 
tion for the hazardous work attending mine disasters. Among 
items of equipment there should be special facilities for hoisting 
men at a time), fire fighting, ete., for use when the ordinary 


Ww 


believes that the preventive educational work carried on by | 





na mine disaster occurs in any coal field the rescue car nearest | 


of | 


07 


equipment of the mine may be destroyed or so badly damaged as to be 
temporarily out of commission. 

(3) There should be added to each car a mining engineer, a mine 
surgeon, and a stenographic clerk. (The duties of and need for each 
of these is stated below.) 

(4) The total number of ears should be increased from & now in 
hand (7 in the coal fields and 1 in the metal-mining regions) to 15, 
through tne purchase of 7 additional cars. ‘Thirteen of these cars 


should be operated in the coal ficlds and two in the metal-mining regions 
(5) Each of these cars should be operated for a period of 11 months. 














The thirteenth car would be operated as a relief car for the other 12 
in the coal fie!ds, replacing 1 of the 12 cars during cach succeeding 
month. Under such a system, in the coal fields, 12 cars with full crews 
would in this way be actually in full operation for the entire year rhe 
2 cars assigned to the metal-mine regions should each be operated for 11 
months. 

(6) There should be a headquarters organization located at som 
central point, probably at the Pittsburgh laboratories, under the gen 
eral direction of which all of the cars could be operated. Here the 
necessary researches could be conducted, looking to the improvement of 
rescue equipment, together with the repairs of such equipment; and 
such other work could be done as would contribute to the efficiency of 
the entire work connected with such central organization. There would 
be a chief surgeon and a chief mining er who, in addition to 
guiding the work of the several mining « and surgeons on | 
of the mine rescue cars, would follow up their work by suggestions and 
cooperation in the organization of local first-aid t it the different 
mines, and encouraging the reading of miners’ ciret s and other pt 
lications sent out by the bureau. Engineers connected with 
tral organization should also visit each mine a few weeks 
subsequent to the visit of the mine rescue car, with a view ie 
that the new interest in safety measures, occasioned by tl] f 
the rescue car, is kept alive 

DUTIES OF THESE ADDITIONAL MEN, AND WHY NECESSARY 


have charge of the car operations. THe will 


The mining engineer will 
arrange for and wil! join in giving the public demonstrations and illus 
trated addresses to be attended by all of the miners of the particular 
region where the car may stop Ile will make a careful examination of 
each mine as to its safety conditions and will suggest possible improve- 
ments in equipment and methods. He will submit to the Bureau of 
Mines reports of all operations of the car, and more especially as to 
safety conditions and possible improvements at each mine or group of 
mines. His recommendations will be taken up with the mine owners, 
with a view to securing their adoption The services of an experienced 
mining engineer in charge of the work of each of these cars is of evident 


importance. Indeed, it may be regarded as essential to success 

‘The mine surgeon or sanitary engineer will make a medical examina 
tion of all the miners who may apply for training. This requires skill 
and experience. No miner should be accepted for rescue training who is 





not physically sound. The surgeon will himself superintend the train 
ing in first aid to the injured. Many physicians have protested against 
the former practice of the Bureau of Mines of having this training done 
by miners. 

The mine surgeon will also make a careful examination into the 
health conditions in and about the mines, and will submit recommenda- 
tions in behalf of such improvements to the mine management. ‘This he 
will do on a basis of cooperation between the Bureau of Mines and the 


to the 


Public Health Service. He will give general illustrated lectures 
miners and other mine employees on possible improvements in health 


conditions. He will submit reports to the Bureau of Mines in conne 
tion with all operations relating to the examination and training of the 
miners and the examination of and possible improvements in the health 
conditions in and about the mines At mine disasters the surgeon will 
aid in reviving the rescued miners, a work in which extended experience 
and skill is needed. 

The stenographic clerk will assist the mining engineer and the mine 
surgeon in recording their examinations and inquiries and in the prepa- 
ration of their reports to the Bureau of Mines and to the mine manage- 
ment. Inasmuch as the mining engineer, the mine surgeon, and the two 


miners will generally be absent from the car during the time of making 
their examinations and doing their training work, the stenographic clerk 
will at such times be in charge of the car, explaining its operati to 


ns 


visiting miners and mine operators, and will look after the instruments 

| and other equipment kept on board the car. This work of the steno 

graphic clerk would greatly increase the efficiency of all the other men 

| on the car, and would give the bureau such records of the work and of 
mining conditions as would not be otherwise obtainable. 

Of the two miners, the foreman miner will carry out the training in 

| connection with the mine rescue work and the first-aid miner that in 

' the first-aid work, both under the supervision of the mine surgeon. In 


time of mine disasters both these miners will be expected to take part 





deeper and naturally more hazardous from increasing gas, falls of roof, 
with greater depths and 
improvements are devised 


conditions associated 
suitable 


and other 
Therefore, 


machinery, 


pressures. unless safety 


and utilized, the death rate in our mines will increase even faster than 
our mineral production. 

The tabular statement given below will indicate some of the im 
portant facts relative to the loss of life in the coal mines of the country 
during the past 12 years. Taking the average death rates for the six 


years, 1902-1907, inclusive, prior to the inauguration of the Govern 
ment’s investigations of mine explosions, and comparing these with the 


in organizing and leading the rescue work in the mines, 
DO RESULTS ALREADY OBTAINED WARRANT THIS EXPANSION OF THE WORK? 

This question may be answered in the affirmative without hesitation 
if the entire situation is considered. Some evidence of past improve 
ment is shown by the accompanying statistical data, although the im 
provement is neither decisive nor regular. However, in the examina 
tion of these data the following facts should be understood: 

(1) That the safety investigations of the Government since thei 
inauguration in 1908 have been limited almost entirely to a study of 
mine explosions (which cause less than one-fifth of our total coal-mine 
fatalities) ; and in these explosion investigations the bureau's experi 
mental coal mine—in which its most important experiments are to be 
conducted—was not ready for satisfactory work until 1915. Mean 
while the requests for funds with which to study, investigate, and de- 
velop preventive measures in connection with othe ind even more 
important causes of mine accidents have unfortunately had little 
response. 

(2) Every year our mining operations enlarge, the number of men 
working in individual mines increases, and our coal mines become 
















































































































































































































































































average for the six vears 1908-1913, inelusive, since the inauguration 
of these investigations, it brings out the following facts: 
Average number of men killed in the coal mines of the United 
tate per 1,000 employed : 
1902 to 1907 i for five years . al 3.71 
LYOS t 115, average for five years F 3. 73 
N r of men killed in the coal mines of the United States 
J 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined: 
1902 to 1907, avera for five years 5. 88 
1908 to 19138, av for five years 5. 38 
Production of coal in the United States, in short tons, per fatal 
accident : 
1902 to 1907, average for f year ton 172, 000 
1908 to 1913, average for five years do 188, 000 
Production, number of men employed, and number of men killed in 
and about the coal mines in the United States in the calendar years 
1902 to 19132 
Num} led 
Produc- 
eee mber tion per 
Year Pr a 7 - em- Per Per | death 
ployed.” | motai, | 1,000 nang wel vente, 
em- i ys}; tons). 
| pl ed mined 
en acini bo aici cdeeaiiainton 1,895 71 6.39 155, 553 
Rs cdamin smbinae wien | 1,762 08 197,317 
SP gh hidet A halen dos 2,004 50 5. 91 169, 244 
FOO. snpheweuebennepe 2, 232 3. 63 5. 78 173, 109 
OE ci ce pen ene ae 2,116 BD 5.19 192,710 
OT ws ia ped ie alee | 3,197 4.88 6.93 | 144, 325 
190) cckstosheacuwenl | 2,449 64 6.05 | 165, 3.46 
1909 tn waeiceaad 2,668 4.00 5.79 | 172,699 
oe EE Oe. 2,840} 3.92 | 5.65 | 176,618 
NONE siukis ik traded acai | 2,719 7 5. 48 182, 501 
WE ene cance mes 9'360 | 3.27 4.41 | 226,469 
ia ids tino oar canted 42,785 3. 82 | 4.88 204, 688 
rl i ss for and number of men employed are from Mineral 
Resour of the [ , U.S. Geol. Survey, exeept for the number of men 
employed in 1911, which were compiled by the Bureau of Mines. 
figures represent the production and the number of men employed in those 
i 1 Which records of fatal accidents are in existence. The figures are directly 
co i vith the number of men killed as given in the fifth column and are those 
on which the mortality rates are based. It willbe noted that the portion of the indus- 
tr ! ented in the rates from 1902 to 1909 is smalland tat since 1909 the entire 
i is represet : 
imated ubject to revi 
no lude December fatalities in Kentucky 
Leerag ber killed per 1,009 employed in the coal mines of the prin- 
ipal co producing countries for the 10-year period 1901 to 1910, 
. : Great New ao 
India Bel- Aus- Brit- |France. |South a Japan U nited 
gium. | tria. ain. Wales. maby. | Senses. 
| 
| 
Ay 1901 | 
ig] 0.96 | 1.02 1,04 1.36 1. 69 1,74 2.11 2.92 3. 74 


umber killed per 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined in the prin- 
cipal « tl-3 

















j oducing countries for the 10-year period, 1901 to 1910. 
New | Great } — | 
Sennett ecoea Aus- 3el- | United | Ger- |... 2. ‘ 
te ay tria. | gium. | States. | many,|/T#0¢e- | India. pn 
| | 
| | 
Average, 1901 | | 
it 3.79 | 4.40 5.05] 5.56) 5.83) 7.55] 7.79) 9.00) 22.71 
Safety work by the Bureau of Mines jn metal mining in the United 
States has been limited to the past two years (1912 and 19138). The 
yeur 1911 is the latest for which metal mine accident data are available 
for other countri The data for this one year will serve to indicate 
the 1 ively high death rate in the metal mines of the United States 
and other countries 
1911 1911 
( ek a r Country. Num- | umber 
ber em- killed per ber en See ae 
ployed. 1,000 em- lo 1,000 em- 
: ployed. ployed. 
| 
ew 
Austr i Great Britain..... 29,025 1, 48 
N ithWale 19, 360 1, 81 Greece 6, 764 2.07 
Ne ealand 7,400 68 || Italy 49,498 | 2, 36 
Qt nd 11,091 90 || Japan. 80, S96 1, 76 
la li 5, 247 ~70 POECUMRL, ca ccecccees iN4 1.3 
Vict i 14, 051 Ree 1 OR ccc csnuicwnnee 120, 781 1. 49 
\ rn Australia) 15,428 2.33 Tl DVO VOR. . 252 <cccce 225, 538 4.14 
Au 20, 299 49 || United States.......| 165,979 4,19 
Frat 20, 988 83 
| 
(3) Among the more specific safety improvements that are being 
developed and are now being introduced in coal mining under the lead 
of the Bureau of Mines are: (a) A new type of quick-flame, low- 
temperature explosive much safer than black powder for use in gase- 
ous and dusty mines, ‘here are now 116 different explosives of this 
new type manufactured by 18 different companies, and there is already 
in u (1913) more than 25,000,000 pounds of these explosives an- 
nually (b) new types of miners’ electric safety lamps and safety 
electric motors for use in gascous mines, These and other improve- 
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ments now underway in connection with safety measures, rese 


first-aid methods, 
connection with 


and the 
the mine 


educationai 
cars 


general 
rescue 


work 
and stations during 
tors, and the conditions ate now favorable to the far larger 
of the miners and operators with the 

larger work. 

_ Many large mine operators have already put in force safety 
tions to such an extent that the death rate in their own mines } 


largely reduced, and in this work they have the cooperation 
miners and mine inspectors. 
It should be remembered, also, in this connection that 


t 


Hi 


rescue car work has as yet reached only a small percentage of e\ 


coal miners of the United States. 


illustrated lectures 
work of the rescue 
mine safety work of the bureau, have called for its publi 
increasing numbers, and in other ways have shown a willingn: 
operate with the bureau and with the inspectors and mine 
putting safety appliances and methods into practice. 

The condition which, more than any other, is retarding pro 
this great safety movement is the failure of the National Goy 
to make adequate provision for the more rapid extensi 
research and educational werk. Miners and mine operators 
commending the thoroughness and effectiveness of the work 
Bureau of Mines as far as it has been able to go, and 
their willingness to accept and act upon its advice and reco: 
tions, but they complain of the long delays and of serious lin 
in this work; and the lack of conclusions and of specific re 
tions regards many possible improvements in safety 
conditions is seriously 
the country. 


PROGRESS OF 


and demonstrations given in connection 


op 


as and 


THE WORK UNDER THE PRESENT AS 


PROPOSED LARGER OPERATIONS, 


wr 
W 


COMPARED 


holding back such improvements in all p 


But there is much evidence o 


show that the miners and other mine employees who have attend 


v 


cars have exhibited a much greater interest 


in exp 


A careful estimate shows that at the rate of progress unde: 


ing conditions between 12 and 15 years would be required for 


visit of one of the existing rescue cars to each important e 
or group of mines in the United States. If the enlargement 
work now proposed is carried out in full, a rescue car with its 


strational and other educational work would visit each i: 


mine or group of mines in the United States once in four year 
and during this time the training work of these cars wou 
extended that from 10 to 30 miners would be trained in re: 


first-aid operations at each important mine or group of mines 


country. 
THIS 


WHY EDUCATIONAL WORK CAN NOT BE CARRIED ON BY PU! 
ALONE, 

A large proportion of the men entering the mines in thr 
States each year come from the farms and villages of different |] 
countries ; they are unfamiliar with our language, our institution 
our laws, and know little or nothing of mining. 

A majority of the men now working in the coal mines of the 
States to-day speak and read but little English. It is therefor: 
to reach these men through publications, even when the latter a: 
pared in the most simple and elementary manner. 

The plan followed most successfully by the employees of the B 





of Mines in reaching and interesting these men is through 
working demonstrations in mine rescue, first aid, and 
measures and methods, and the giving of lectures illustrated 


oth 


tern-slide pictures, which contrast the safe and the dangerous m 
Each of these pictures used has a short, one-line description under i 


four or more different languages most common among the min 


these lectures and demonstrations local interpreters are used a 


vals, as the need for them may appear. 
WORK 


AND 


THIS DEMONSTRATION AWAKENS NEW 


iS GOOD WELFARE 


INTEREST 
WORK, 


AMONG 


Work of this kind develops a new interest in the safety worl 
the miners, and following the movements of each of the existin: 








cars this interest on the part of the miners is shown in thei 
the publications which treat of the mine-safety work. 

So far as it has gone, this educational work is assuredly 4d 
safer and better mining, and the leaders among the miners ex 
belief that if carried forward on a larger scale and in a more 
manner, the work can not fail to develop also better citizens! 
these miners. 

Certainly many miners in different parts of the country 
pressed a growing interest in and friendly feelings toward thi 
Government, they come to see the evidences that the 
Government is interested in their welfare. On the other hi 
great majority of the miners have not yet seen evidences of 2 
interest in their welfare, and no one need feel surprised at t 
of interest in government. Their chief idea of governmen 
with them to this country—is that of suppression or oppres 
the enlargement of the mine-safety work now proposed the 
Government certainly has its best opportunity to show to 
2,000,000 of its citizens that it does have a real and an acti 
tarian interest in promoting their welfare; and it can ther 
their good will. 

All this demonstrational and other educational work is of 


as 





character. If the mining conditions of the country can be 
and mining made safer and more attractive, men will stay 
mining industry in this country as they have been doing 
countries, and there would be less need of training a new 
miners each year. It will therefore be real economy to push 
more rapidly now 

There is every reason to believe that such educational w 
forward by the National Government under such methods 


the confidence and cooperation of the miner will make for real 
in this industry in the same way that the national approp! 
educational work in agriculture have led to improvements 
prog in that iudustiy which are building up a great 
welfare, 

cost THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE SAFETY-CAR 

The cost of overhauling the eight existing mine ve 
providing seven additional mine rescue cars with their full e 
and of operating all of these cars throughout the entire yeal 
basis described above is shown in the tabular statement s!\ 


ress 


OF PROPOSED 


rescue 


N 
N 


l 


} 


Of the eight existing cars, seven will need to be provided W!! 


underframes to be substituted in each car for the worn-ou’ 


underframes which they now have, for reasons previously stat: 


substitution of the steel underframes, together with the othet 


the 


ing i 


' 


coopers 
Sureau of Mines in its pri 


inaugurated 


F . th 
three years have won the cooperation of the miners and the ming 


na 


_~ 











1) make the overhauling of seven of the existing cars cost 
oo per ear, One of the eight cars already has a steel under- 
| its overhauling will be inexpensive. ; The estimates obtained 
he purchase of these additional cars indicate an average cost 
.5500 per car. ae ; ; 
of the existing cars when originally eonstructed as new 


ilued at from $20,000 to $30,000 per car. They were pur- 
‘he Bureau of Mines at from $1,500 to $2,500 each after 


n abandoned for ordinary usage by the Pullman Co. 

of repairing cars already in use, of purchasing new cars, and 
and operating the cars in accordance with the plan set 

n in the following statement: 


I 
car 


7 of the 8 existing cars, at $38,000 (pro- 





| s of 2 
- each with safer steel underframes)-—~-. $21, 000 
f 7 additional cars, at $5,500___._-. 38, 500 
oH —— $59, 500 
pment : : en . i 
litional equipment for 8 existing cars (estimated 


sundry civil bill, $30,000; if not incorporated in 
iry civil bi, should be incorporated in this esti- —  _ 
equipment for 7 new cars, at $4,500...----~-. 31, 500 





1 cost of cars and cquipment_____-_----_----.... 91, 000 



















( ting 1 car: 
l ining engineer__.--- $3, 000 
t-aid surgeon_- 2, 700 
{1 foreman miner_- 1, 800 
t-aid miner 1 680 
nographiec clerk 1, 000 
C2 eee ee 720 
os 10, 900 
‘ 
men when absent from car___--. 1, 200 
. stence of 6 men, at $1 per day on the 
$35 G66 <-cwen Suctinntist nemenpnerdeeies o— 2, 010 
| s to the car and equipment___-----~ 1, 200 
s used in training v2 2 cenanaal 4, 440 
| extra material and labor at mine 
lisa a a oA 606 
\ - 9, 450 | 
20, 350 | 
iw in the field 15 cars, at $20,550 each_-- 305, 250 | 
( irters, organization, and work neces- | 
essful operation in the field of the 15 
* mine-safety cars (see par. 6, p. 16): : 
engineer in charge__....-----~ Kiremey 
ngineer in charge of rescue organiza- 
following the car operations___--.. 4, 000 
PONG.» cial sii et canaigscnaibenaiaeaatiel 4 000 
in charge of rescue equipment and 
| Nl a el ee ae 3, 000 
in charge of publications for supple 
g scue and first-aid demonstrations__-— 3, 000 
ssistants, at $2,400 udgeictiamiiedataa indie 4, 800 
ians for rescue equipment, at $1,800__ 3, GOO 
s nt mechanicians for rescue equipment, 
OT SO. o: t:ncctatt es snianciineini seleaiacaie ebatcsentilaiestia 3, 000 
commissioners for special organization 
ong the miners, at $3,300 pide enna 6, 600 
s | expert services for improvements in res- 
1ent and methods ‘ sella 6, 000 
phers and typewriters at $1,500____- 4,500 
2 rraphers and typewriters, at $1,200 2, 400 
xpenses and subsistence oe fF 
rent and supplies for rescue equip- 
nt pairs, and improvements SL 
——_— (9, 750 
cost of the mine-safety work___----_-_-_. 375, 000 
ded for operation on the existing incomplete 
isis of 8 existing rescue cars during current 
iths) under the appropriations for mine-accident 
ns Se lies es thilagpdeilienedattiiinss alacant ciel 70, 150 
seen from the above tabular statement, the total investment 
rs and equipment and in the necessary repairs of exist- 
d the equipment proposed for these larger operations 
g 891,000. This is not to be considered an additional appro- 
the reason that these expenses might be covered in the 
nner: It is likely that between two and three months | 
following the passage of the appropriation act before all 
cars and equipment and personnel of the various cars 
d, and therefore that disbursements for operation might 
ntly delayed until three months following the passage of 
priation act. By this date a three-month portion of the 
i appropriation of $375,000 for the mine rescue work will be 
ient to cover the amount of the necessary investment in cars | 
ind after that date the entire machinery of the enlarged 
{ be operated continuously during the remaining nine 
ENT NEED OF ADDITIONAL MINE-SAFETY INVESTIGATIONS, 
nt to be expended for the operation of the eight existing 
s operated on their smaller scale, during seven to eight 
current year, is estimated to be $70,150. This amount 
re be deducted from the existing appropriation of $547,000 
idents, but in the opinion of the committee it should be 
remain as a part of that appropriation to be expended on 
urgent investigations in relation to other mine safety 
nts, which for lack of funds the bureau has not yet been 
- These investigations are as follows: 
ary extension of experimental mine work.—Recent mine | 
nder necessary during the fiscal year 1915 an increase in 
; kana ab for the explosion tests in the experimental mine of 


than the allotment for this work during the current year. 
s of the current year’s experiments are highly encouraging 


possibl of 





: use stone dust and dry clay as preventive of 
Osions ; but they also indicate the need of extending the | 
the mine to a considerable extent. 
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(2) Accidents from falls of 





roof One of these is tl falls of roof 
in mining, which causes from one-third to one-half the total loss of 
life charged against the mining operations in this country. This is an 
investigation requiring thoroughly trained technical knowledge. T! 
loss of life from this cause during the last five years in coal min 
alone has been more than 6,000 and the seriously injured 18,000 to 
20,000, 

The situation is not to be remedied by th claim that s isS ¢ 
accidents is due to carelessness. There is often a reas ignorance 
gn the part of both the miners and the mine foreman mit the 
nature of the roof rock and its behavior under I li f 
moisture and pressure. A thorough investigation of tl ms ng 
both the practical experience of the miner and the tech: knowledge 
of the engineer, can not fail to be helpful. 

It has been urged that in this country we should follow the pr 


of Great Britain, in which country the proportionate loss of life from 
this cause during the past five years was than I 
United States. But the adoption of the British timbering practic 
all our American coal mines would add $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
yearly to the cost of coal in this country, to be paid by the consum 
of coal in all the States. 


less one-half tl 











It is estimated that an investigation during the next few years s 
ing about $40,000 per annum, would probably find other and 
cheaper methods of accomplishing the same result. 

(3) Accidents from mine equipment.—The loss of lif rom | ng 
haulage, and hoisting machinery, failure of signals, et: in th il 
mines of the United States during the past five years was 2,100 n 
and more than 6,000 men were seriously injured. ' e is serious need 
of investigation in this subject, which as yet ¢) 1u has no 
alle to undertake. It is estimated that such an inves 1 would 
cost $55,000 per annum. 

(4) Accidents (other than explosions) from el Bt tl 
cause there have been many deaths and many I is n l 
in the mines of the country during the past five yea Ar 
tion of this subject has thus far been beyond the n n ze 3 ireau, 
but it should be taken up without further de S g ’ 
continued during the next few irs is estimated t $20,000 
per annum. 

(5) Accidents (other than ex; yns) from ex] é L 
During the past five years about 700 men have been k l id f y 
2,000 have been seriously injured from this cause in I ral ! 
alone. In addition to accidents of this type, a large 1 el $ 
have suffered from the poisonous effects of the fu . ises g off 
in metal mines and tunnels, where the ventilation is poo1 Inves 
tion into this subject to cost $20,000 during the fiscal LO15 | 


been estimated for in the sundry civil bill. 
(6) Improvements of health conditions in the metal-mii 
lurgical, and other mineral industries.—A comprehensiv 
of conditions affecting the health of workers is one of the 
ing needs of the mining industry. Such investigation wo 
health condition of one and a half million men e! 
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loyed 
phases of the industry, and no one familiar with conditions will for a 
moment question its importance. In conducting it the Bureau of Mines 
would have the active cooperation of t Public Health Service, which 
would study the different ways in which mine conditions affect the 
health of employees, while the Bureau of Mines would seek to ascertain 
the existence and the causes of bad health conditions and the methods of 
improving the same. A careful estimate indicates that the cost of ft) 
part of this work to be irried on by the Bureau of Min v ld 
$50,000 a year for the next few years. 

The investigations to which attention has been called in the bove 
statements, although possibly the most urgent, a by no means th 
only ones that should be made by the Government ny systematic and 
comprehensive attempt to increase safety, improve health condition 
and bring about a more efficient development in the \y is mineral 
industries. 

SLOW PROGRESS IN THE PAST Gi NMENT MINE-SAFET t 

During the past two years, and especi: ing the | yea many 
complaints have come from both miners ar ne erators of e slow- 
ness with which mine-safety results wert ing obtained through the 
Bureau of Mines. Both operators and mine owners shown a desire 
| to inaugurate new improvements looking to greater s nd along a! 
| lines in which they could receive definite a1 sat re mmenda 
| tions or advice; and within the bureau itself every effort has been mad 
| to press these inquiries and investigations more rapidly ith a view to 
obtaining these results with less delay, but progress has been unfort 
| nately slow. 
| In connection with the investigation of mi ex wil to the 
| limited funds at the disposal of the bureau it has required three years to 
| open up the experimental mine near Pittsburgh and get the same in 
| proper shape for experimental researches. With more adequate facili- 
i ties this could have been done within a single year. As another exam 
ple, three years have been required for certain researches looking toward 
the development of miners’ electric safety head lan ll of which, with 
| larger facilities, might have been done within a single y We ha 
| found it difficult to give to the miners espec a ist ex 
tion of these delays. 

fTHE ECONOMICS OF MINE ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH NDITI 

No one likes to estimate the money value of a 
|} times it becomes necessary to do this, especially in v¥ ig 
| economics of compensation acts. It is a reasona pt 
ing the past 10 years more than 30.000 men have n k l and mo 
than 100,000 seriously injured in connection with 1 t n t 
mining industries of this country. It is im s e the 
number who have suffered from bad health cor 1D metal 
mining, tunneling, quarrying, metallurgica! nd ot 1 it stry 
| plants. It is impossible to estimate the number of men with h t 
shattered through these conditions who have 1 to ir work 
| years before their natural time or the nu! of dependet wl 
| suffered thereby. 
| If it be assumed that each human life is valued at $5,000 v 
} seen that the deaths alone in the mines have st i iQ years 
| €90.000,000. 
| If each of the 100,000 seriously injured lost 20 days at $3 per da 
reasonable assumption, this represents $6,000,000 lost from this caus 
As to the metal mines, metallurgical plants, and quarrying « 
| tions. unfortunately there are few reliable data regarding t } 
tions in the United States; yet there are sufficient isolated figures n- 
cerning eertain districts to indicate that the death rat m o 
tional diseases is even greater than the ident ite, 

Whatever may be the value put upon a human life in f 
| a reasonable compensation, these losses of life and labor a tienal 
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in their extent and character and fall ultimately upon the gencral 


public as representing the consumers of mineral products. Whatever 
the theoretical bases of value of these losses, the true cost falls directly 
upon the injured and upon the consumer. Also, whatever additional 


expenditures may become necessary on the part of the operators of 
mines and metallurgical and other mineral industry plants to reduce 
this loss of life and labor must ultimately be a charge upon the general 
public as representing the consumers of mineral products. 

It is important, therefore, not only from the humanitarian stand- 
point, but also from the standpoint of economics, that everything pos- 
sible should be done to reduce the loss of life and labor in the mining 
industry both through prevention of accidents and through the improve- 
ment of health conditions. It is also a matter of decided importance 
to the general public from both the standpoints that these improvements 
should be brought about at a minimum cost and in a minimum time. 
Real economy involves speedy accomplishment as well as efficiency in 
the improvements to be made. 

It is important, therefore, from both the humanitarian and economic 
standpoints, that the investigaticas by the National Government, with 
a view to better safeguarding the lives of the men connected with the 
more hazardous branches of the mining industry, should be conducted 
as thoroughly and as rapidly as the work can be done effectively, in 
order that the improvements may be inaugurated without delay and 
to the fullest possible extent. » ' p 

It is equally important that after the inquiries and _ investigations 
have been conducted and reasonable conclusions formed, the information 
should be disseminated promptly and effectively among the miners and 
those who manage the mines. 

The committee unanimously recommends the passage of the Dill. 


Antitrust Bill. 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REpresentTATIvEs, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement existing 


laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, in recording my opposition to the 
measure now before the House, H. R. 15657, known as the Clayton 
antitrust bill, I wish to speak particularly in behalf of the busi- 
ness man of small means, whose opportunities will, I believe, be 
greatly injured if it should become a law. I shall call attention 
to one or two features of the bill which, in my judgment, will 
have a disastrous effect not only upon the small business man 
but upon the large business man as well. 

Recently I was advised not to attempt to give my views on 
this subject because of the fact that a Representative from the 
city of New York expressing opposition to this measure would 
actually aid in its passage. I do not consider that, even if true, 
«i sufficient reason why the business interests of New York 
should remain unrepresented on the floor of this House. They 
are entitled to the same consideration and the same voice as the 
business interests of any other section of the country. They 
include the small business man as well as the large one, the 
laboring man as well as the employer. They can not be ignored 
in the preparation or passage of any legislation which affects 
business. 

I have carefully examined the Clayton bill and wish to here 
and now record my objections to it. The Hepburn Act and the 
amendments thereto have already given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission great latitude in its control over the common 
carriers of the country. The Sherman Antitrust Act has given 
the courts a great deal of power over the general business of 
the country. This bill now extends that power radically and in 
many respects, it seems to me, far beyond what the country 
really needs. 

In a speech delivered on the Mann railroad bill in the Sixty- 
first Congress I called attention to the general disposition 
throughout the country toward cooperation in business. This 
has been demonstrated in the organization of labor unions. 
‘These organizations have, in my judgment, done more to up- 
hold the wages of the workingman of the country than any other 
thing, and while labor organization affects the wages in the re- 
spective trades in different parts of the country, nevertheless it 
is in labor, as in everything else, the survival of the fittest. 
While the labor organizations preserve a minimum wage. they 
can not compel the employer to keep the inefficient man. 

I am an employer myself. I have found it profitable to em- 
ploy none but union men. But, like every other employer, I 
seek to get the very best men I can. The well-paid and efficient 
man is much cheaper in the end than the poorer or the lower 
naid man. So the good mechanic has steady employment and 
in many cases higher wages than the ordinary or poorer me- 


chanie. So it is in business. The man who succeeds j 


is the 
man who works the hardest, who perseveres, who has nore 
ingenuity, and who is a better manager of his affairs th. the 
less successful man. The legislation under consideration seeks 


to hamper, it seems to me, the business man of smaller | ins 
and smaller opportunities. We may talk of equal opportunities 
and the fact that everybody should have the chance to earn a 
living. I agree with all of that. But, after all, the great yy>. 
jority of the people depend upon the skill, the ingenuity, anq 
the courage of the business man, through whose ambitioy and 
energy business opportunities are created, and upon whom those 
who lack these qualities must depend for their livelihood. 

Take the young man who has made a struggle from his vouth 
to accumulate a small amount of money. He has saved from 
$500 to $1,000 and is ambitious to start business for himself 
With laws on the statute books like the measure under cons der- 
ation it requires courage, indeed, for him to risk the Joss of 
his little capital in an effort to establish himself. He hag pot 
only the permanent and going business of his wealthy neighbor 
to compete with, but he has a law that forbids him to ject 
competition when it is necessary in order for him to get his 
share of the business of the community in which he proposes to 
establish himself. 

Let us cite a case or two. A farmer in Pennsylvania living 
across the Delaware, whose market place is Trenton. or ; 
farmer in northern New Jersey who lives across the Hudson 
from New York City comes to the market place with his auto 
truck or farm wagon loaded with produce. He arrives in the 
morning before the other farmers come in. He is the first on 
the ground. He disposes of his goods at a fair rate of profit, 
Later in the morning his competitors arrive. He has sold 
about half his stock and the other farmers are underselling 
him. He is compelled, if he wishes to dispose of the balance 
of his stock, to sell out for less money than he obtained from 
his earlier customers. It would seem if he did this that under 
section 2 of this bill he could be found guilty of discrimination 
in price between purehasers. Would he be able to say as an 
offset that he sold a different grade, quantity, or quality? Ii 
may be maintained by some that such sales were not made to 
defraud and do not come within the provisions of this pill 
But will he not have to go to court if anyone attempts to prove 
he is guilty of fraud, and is he not, in fact, laying himself liable 
to blackmail? 

Let us cite the case of the small manufacturer or merchant i 
the city of New York or any other city who is making the 
struggle for a beginning. He sells his goods to people in a 
neighboring State. He finds that his competitor is selling 
the same goods at a lower price. He has disposed of s 
his merchandise at a living profit. He must keep the rest on 
his shelves or in his factory and go into bankruptcy unless he 
is willing to meet the market. If he meets that market |) 
he, too, may be considered guilty under the terms of section - 
of this act and liable to suffer a fine of $5,000 and a ye 
prison. I could cite numerous other instances. Take th 
ness man who at the end of the season finds that he his 
plus stock on hand. If, in an effort to dispose of the stock. he 
sells at a lower price than that at which he has been disposiis 
of his goods, is he not, under the terms of this act, guilty of (ls 
crimination in price and punishable by a fine of $5,000 aud Ui- 
prisonment for one year? ; 

I am opposed to this provision whether applying to the large 
or small business man. But if it is going to hurt anyone it Wl! 
hurt the small business man. The big one will be able, by 
manipulation of his grades, qualities, and quantities, to ovel 
come the law, but the farmer, merchant, or manufacturer dons 
a moderate business will have to have a lawyer at his e:bow 
to advise with him in every transaction that he undert: — 
He will violate the law nearly every day in his life. and _ 
this very act you will make nearly every business man in ( 
United States a criminal. 5 ake 

The whole question of competition is the survival of tI 
fittest. I am going to get my share of the business even ! 


have to take my competitor’s business to do so. Every one ™ 


° ° . > +r) ere ef I 
uS wishes our neighbor to do well, and it is to the int “ tt 
the community to have everyone happy and prosperous, pi" ; 
is necessary for me to secure my competitor’s business 1!) aa 


to succeed I am going to take it if I can get it, and no | a 
on earth and no laws on the statute books are going to *") 
me, though I may technically violate the law in doing Se. 


What is the attitude of the community toward this ee 
tion? Recently I inquired of people in New York City res 
to this subject, and if the committee will bear with me — 


read some of the letters I have received from business men 
merchants, and manufacturers of my city. Most of shee a 
are Democrats; they are eminent citizens; they sup)" 
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PON lent 


Wilson and the Democratic Party in the election of 
1 Some are Republicans. Without exception they are in- 
hat the Democratic Party, in its present effort to legis- 
.. ic tpying to discourage the business of the country. 
; represent in part the great city of New York, and I want 
; as strong as I possibly can my indorsement of the 
made by my colleague [Mr. Merz] a few moments 
. He is the only Democrat of the 31 Democrats from that 
this House who has stood up in his place to denounce 
s legislation. 
heen home for a few days and have had occasion to 
1y men—many of our business men, and men in the 
walks of life—and I have not met a single one who be- 
aves this legislation would be other than disastrous to the 
nd sinall business interests of New York State. Reso- 
have been passed by our manufacturers’ and business 
-sociation, our merchants’ association, our chamber of 
yerce, and I am going to read just a few extracts from 
some of them. : 
‘Ir. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
ir. CALDER. I will. 
iy SLOAN. ‘The gentleman commented upon the speech of 
s eollengue [Mr. Merz], a Democrat from New York. 
ir. CALDER. Yes. 
\ir. SLOAN. Is there a disagreement between him and his 
lemocratic colleagues in thought or in expression? 
Vr, CALDER. I have not conferred with all of my Demo- 
lleagues from New York City, but as to those who 


{ ed with me privately, in the main I find they agree 
) the attitude of my other colleague [Mr. Merz], but for 
e reason are afraid to express their views. 


Mr. SLOAN. ‘Then that agreement is in thought and the 
sily nent is in expression ? 
Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, from the Mareh number of the Manu- 
ers’ and Business Men’s Pamphlet I read the following: 
[ARCH SESSION, 1914, LITTLE MEN IN THE SADDLE, 

n are in the saddle. ‘That is the great trouble with this 
It takes big men for big things, and there are not 
in the world. Little men abound on all sides. They are 
they stick to little things, but when they undertake to 
ones, they go to pieces. 

ile that the people of this country can not understand 
! In every other country, great corporations have been 
nd, by their tremendous capital, power, and influence are 

for the commerce of the world. 
ess men of this country were left alone, they would 
tition with all the world for supremacy in trade and 


\ our industries have been supplying the home market. 
reaching out to the markets of the world. Do the 
and what this means in expanding industries, develop 
yurees and opening the way for the maintenance of the 
le of wages at the highest figure in the world? 
the people will understand this situation and will turn 
nagogues who are doing all the mischief. Some day the 
people will realize that a demagogue never filled a pay 
i never will! ’’—Leslie’s Weekly. 
improved by sowing it with different seeds, so is the 


OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
“x to read some extracts from resolutions adopted by 
er of Commerce of the State of New York on March 


l li Wilson’s message on the new freedom he stated 


gislation when successful is always the embodiment 
verience and of the mature public opinion which finally 
at experience, 


r says: 


purposing to do, therefore, is, happily, not to hamper 
th business as enlightened business men prefer to do it 
to put it under the ban, * * * And, fortunately 
Sweeping or novel change are necessary: . 
do can be done in a new spirit, in thoughtful modera 
revolution of any untoward kind. 
ntly the declarations of party leaders, Government officials, 
as to industrial conditions needing correction in the 
public welfare have been confined to business organiza- 
to have at least the potentiality of operating in restraint 
ng undue privilege or imposing unfair conditions. 
he first time, the idea is suggested that all business, of 
hature, conducted under corporate form shall be brought 
t exhaustive and complete scrutiny of its most intimate 
fairs by a commission which has practically no other 
those of investigation. 
/ a serious matter when the framers of legislation, being 
presentatives of the people in Congress, should seem to 
in their minds all those conducting industrial enterprise 
t, less fair, and less public spirited than those who are 
ite life to frame and administer the laws. 
s nen of the country do not generally resent and protest 
impileations, they will be considered to have tacitly ad- 


{ 


fundamental types of law affeeting industrial life— 
oral law, and economic law. 
types of law is immutable. On the contrary, all are 





' supporter of President Wilson and the Demeocr: I’ v in 191° 
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Legislative law is enacted, amended, repealed, and reenacted. 

Moral law, at least in its aspect as the expression of the conscience 
of the people, changes with the advancement of civilization and the in 
fluence of ethical and religious culture. 

Economic law, the product of economic forces, springing \\ 
know not where, is the most inevitable, as it is the most irresistibl 
of all law. 

Let us not forget that statutory law, if incompatible with or too in- 
flexible to be coordinated with the changing elements of economic 
force, or if administered contrary to or in ignorance thereof, will eithet 
be overborne by economic law and necessity or else will tend to restrain 
if not to destroy, industrial progress 

A survey of the history of the remarkable industrial and 


fron \ 





sinese 
development of this country indicates that its achievements have been 
in the main due to the initiative, energy, enterprise, and bold courage 
of an immense number of individuals breathing and operating in t 
free air of untrammeled opportunity, in which alone true genius can 
work and survive. 

The spirit of unrest has been said to largely spring not alone from 
unequaled conditions of life but from what has been called the } 
distribution of wealth. 

Undoubtedly what has been meant is the unequal acquisition 
wealth, but there will always be unequal acquisition of wealth as long 
as there is unequal distribution of brains, industry, and thrift, and thos 
are qualitics of mind and character which no statutory laws can regu 
late or control, but the beneficent exercise of which unwise law can 
greatly restrict and discourage. 

Men having those qualities have ever been able to see and grasp 
opportunities, and men using them conscientiously have ever secured 
recognition among their fellows. 

To shackle the genius of this country, to limit individual freedom 


and initiative within the confines of parental government direction 
other than the well-defined limits now understood and recognized 





inconsistent with moral law, modern ethies, and the public welfare. 
would be to set brakes upon the splendid spirit of our people by which 
all our achievements have been inspired, if not, indeed, to break down 
the mareh of progress, and to force us to the rear in that international 
contest for the world’s business. by which alone this country can con 
tinue to grow and reach the fruition of which there has heretofore 
been such ample promise. 

Industry has not as vet fully adjusted itself to our changed tariff 
policy, and we are about to make great changes in our financial thods 
Important fluctuations in our international balan: trad might 
add serious burdens to the new banking and currency system. 

Your committee has been unable to ascertain from iat sine 
organizations or industrial sourees there has emanated any important 
demand for legislation as outlined, and has not yet been able to fin 
any expression of responsible or organized business opinion that legi 
lation of such character would be timely, appropriate, or benetic to 
the business interests or the people of this country. 

With this consciousness abroad in the land, your committee beliey 
that what business men generally desire, what industry most needs, 
the certainty of a period of rest for the peaceful readjustment of all 
enterprise that is inconsistent with the accepted prineipl la 1d 
ethics, and for the energetic advancement of all individual e1 ) 





free of any sense of repression, secure in a sense of liberty of action, 
and guarded from the danger that the disclosurs { 
tives and private achievements would entail, 

I have here a letter from the president of a bank in New 
York City. And L might add, Mr. Chairman, that when this bill 
was reported I sent a copy of it to every bank president in the 
city of New York and to every important business man that | 

~w in order to obtain an expression of opinion from them 
kne 1 { bt Xx] f oj fro) 











Here is a letter from a gentleman who voted for Woodrow Wilson 
for President in 1912 and supported the Democratic ticket. 
Listen to what he says 
LI IM N I 
Firru AVENU! » FoRTY-1 S 
\ ‘ \ / ; 
Ilion. WILLIAM M. Cauper, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear Sir: I have your letter of May 15, in sing « f the 
so-called Clayton intitrust bill, and as you ask fol yy on 
ject. I give them condensed and to the point. 

The Democratic Party, in my opinion, has done very well: but 
suicidal to consider further les i ition it this tin ihe count 
now prepared, through the promise of big crops and increased freight 
rates, to go ahead with good business; but if this continual legislative 
nagging is to be in order you can take my prediction t you will 
the greatest upheaval at the election next November t it he been s¢ l 
in a great many years 

There is no more necessity for all is antitrust legislatio1 n the 
is for a. reregulation of the moon stars. The country $s get 
heartly sick of polities. It is tho the flesh and has ised 
tal to withdraw from many channels, necessitating th n 
labor, and timidity by all capital s toward embarking in new 
and directions 

If you could but realize how I. as president of a 
business center of the largest city in the country, ha. n ! 
upon by our customers and depos to explain the 
ing off in trade, you would app! te t feelil I i 
as I do. My answers have inva ] that it 
is causing the disturbance nd to rept 
turn for the results. 

Very truly, yours, J. W. HE 
i 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Is any name signed to that letter? 
Mr. CALDER. Yes: Joseph W. Harriman, president of the 
: 4 


Harriman National Bank, Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 


Permit me to call the attention of the committee to a number 
of newspaper editorials from some of the papers of the city 
of New York. I have several from the New Yor i Ss. one 
of the leading dailies in New York City If was an enmmest 
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The editorial of February 138 
trust bills says: 


of this year in relation to anti- 


THE ANTITRUST BILLS, 

NEW York, Friday, Fevruary 13, 1914 

Undoubtedly, it is well to exhibit more joy over the one sinner who 
repents than over the ninety and nine who never went wrong. But is 
it worth while in attempting to bring the hundredth man to repentance 
to raise such a turmoil, uproar, and disturbance that the other 99 
can neither sleep nights nor work daytimes? That is the question pre 
sented by the five antitrust bills, called, seemingly without warrant, 
the administration bills. President Wilson, in his talk with the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
Wednesday, said that 90 per cent of the business of the country needed 
no governmental attention; legislation was needed only to prevent par- 
ticular abuses by a minority of the business community. The question 
that confronts Congress and the administration, and in a very serious 
way confronts the country, is whether this legislation shall be wise 
and sound, adequate only for the proper protection of the public, or 
whether it shall be radical and destructive, looking beyond the welfare 
of the people to the political profit of demagogues and agitators. 

The 90 per cent of the business interests of the country who, accord- 


ing to the President's statement, are in no need of correction are 
not opposed to any sane and necessary enactments for the _ re- 
straint of the other 10 per cent, i ragged made up of trans- 
gressors. Sane and necessary tegislation is not disturbing. But 
the holding up of all the business of the country, now after long 
trials hopefully awaiting the return of prosperous conditions, while 
ignorant and incompetent legislaters fumble with projects of law that 


are the fruits of their own ignorance and incompetence would be a 
needless calamity and one which the country should not be called upon 
to bear. Men of experience in business, men who are not malefactors, 
have given Congress the benefit of their advice; others stand ready to 
give it. There was much wise counsel given in the addresses made at 
the chamber of commerce convention yesterday. If Congress goes 
wrong with these projects, if it adheres to the misshapen measures it 
has produced in committee, it can not plead lack of light in excuse. The 
true cause will be its own blindness, And in that case the greatest 
sinners of all will not be the President’s 10 per cent of business men, 
but the Congressmen and Senators. The people will have been betrayed 
in the two Houses of their own Congress. But the President's percep- 
tions are clear, his words indicate that, and his influence over Congress 
is great. 


In the New York Sun, in its issue of April 13,in the financial 
review, attention is called to the great crops in the West and 
the excellent condition of business abroad, and that the only 
hope for the future is the indication of the election of a Re- 
publican Congress next fall, clearly outlined in the recent con- 
gressional election held in the seventh New Jersey district, 

In an article in the Brooklyn Eagle, under date of May 14, 
this paper, which rendered valuable service in behalf of Mr. 
Wilson in the campaign of 1912, has an article entitled “‘ Drive 
in the knife to the hilt.” 


So as to provide against any scarcity of issues when the next House 
of Representatives is chosen, the leaders, under the caucus-bouhd pro- 
xram, will insist that the Covington antitrust bill, the Clayton anti- 
trust bill, and the Rayburn bill for Federal regulation of railroad stocks 
and bonds be passed in the order named, or at least voted upon and 
sent over to the Senate. 

The right not to alter but to add to this list is, of course, held in 
reserve lest it be not long enough, If neither the width of a church 
nor the depth of a well will suffice, let there be more to come, much as 
we have had already. Take every possible advantage of the strength 
of the patient. Meanwhile it is not improper to remark that the new 
schedules are operating satisfactorily—for other countries. Symp- 
toms of recovery from that *‘ shock” are scarce. 

Talk of conspiracy has come to an end. No longer is it alleged that 
factory doors are closing wholly and solely for the purpose of discred- 
iting revision downwaid. Goods of foreign manufacture are coming 
here in larger quantities. Goods of domestic manufacture are going out 
in smaller quantities. In six months we have imported $13,000,000 
more and exported $37,000,000 less than for the corresponding period 


of last year. Hence the shock, aggravated by the substitution of a 
deficit for a Treasury surplus, 
There is optimism as to the effects of the second capital operation— 


the 


_reformation of the currency. But there was also optimism as to 
revi 


on downward, That was to be followed, as it were, on the spot, 
by a decrease in the cost of living. There is no sign of it. Prices are 
not lower than they were six months ago, but the wherewithal to pay 
them has contracted, How currency reform wili affect conditions is not 
known. It awaits the test of actual operation. 

There is a demand for more, and it is real. 


1 There is a demand for 
antitrust legislation, and its voice is stentorian. 


It comes from the Con- 


gressman who is anxious to make a record to which he can “ point 
with pride.” He will not point to the imports or to the exports, nor 


will he call attention to the Treasury deficit or to the increased and 
increasing number of the unemployed. Principally, he will confine him- 
self to the rapacity of the rich and the oppression of the poor. 

\nd why shouldn't he? Bait of that sort has been swallowed before, 
plus line, and sinker. 


hook, 


This editorial is indicative of the attitude of the people of 
New York City on the legislation under consideration, and in my 
judgment ought to have the effect of causing at least the Rep- 
resentatives from the great city of New York to stop and take 
aecount of stock before passing a measure which the people 
from that community feel confident would do them great injury. 

The attention of the business men of the country has been 
called te section 9 of this bill, prohibiting a man being a di- 
:ector in more than one bank or trust company, eliminating, 


however, towns and cities under 100,000 and banks whose 
capital and surplus and undivided profits aggregate more 
than $2,500,000. It seems to me this is the grossest kind 


of discrimination. The Judiciary Committee has sought in this 
provision not to offend the bankers in the smaller towns and 
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cities of the Nation, and they seem to create the impression 
that it is possible for the bankers in the larger communities to 
be corrupt and dishonest with their depositors and stoekh,| lerg 
and the people in the communitiy generally as against the oj. 
cials of the banks in the smaller cities and where the resources 
of the banks are less than $2,500,000. I maintain, Mr. (ji. 
man, that in the smaller towns the officials of the banks sre 
of no higher standing than those in the larger banks in the 
great cities. I make the statement here, Mr. Chairman, ¢{),¢ 
the bankers of the city of New York, with very few excep. 
tions, are the very best men in our city and have the very Jest 
knowledge of the banking business, and the best informed and 
most valuable are directors of more than one bank. 

I have a letter here from the president of the Nationa! City 
Bank of Brooklyn, advising me that if the provision relating to 
interlocking directorates becomes a law he will lose the seryices 
of the three most valuable men on his board. I have also a 
letter from the president of the First National Bank of Brook- 
lyn citing the same objection. I have also a letter from the 
president of the Montauk Bank, of Brooklyn, Mr. Henry 4, 
Randall, which is exceedingly interesting. Mr. Randall is a 
director in several banks on Long Island. He is one of the most 
conservative bankers in all the city. The president of the 
Importers & Traders’ National Bank, of New York, also makes 
the same complaint. This is one of the great commercial! in- 
stitutions of the city; and this bank will lose as the result of 
this legislation five of her best directors, men upon whow it 
has depended in its great business transactions during the many 
years of its existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not agree that the establishment of a 
police power over the legitimate business of the country will 
be of lasting value to the people. Would it not be better to 
have this measure thoroughly digested by the country and then 
come back next winter and discuss the matter with much more 
intelligence than we are able to do at this time? I have quoted 
from several of the great business concerns of the metropo 
and I have read you letters from some of our leading bankers 
These gentlemen are more interested in the business develop 
ment of the country than anyone else. I do not beiieve there is 
a Member of this House who has had personal contact wiih 
large business matters that has the slightest idea that this 
legislation is going to help in any degree to better conditions 
A Democratic Member of Congress from the State of New 
Jersey only yesterday informed me that the antitrust bills 
passed in that State just before President Wilson retired from 
the office of governor—the measures famed throughout the 
country as the “seven sisters bills”’—have never been enforced 
in the slightest degree, and if enforced would drive out of the 
State a large portion of the business transacted there. We 
have been conducting a waiting policy in the matter of our 
dealing with the Republic of Mexico. Would it not be | 
in a matter of such far-reaching importance, to hesitate tx 


S 


placing on the books a measure to which there has been so much 
objection ? 
Administration Critices—Wise and Otherwise. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
AY ‘ Y AT Ti! Y 
HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 
OF KANSAS, 
In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Mareh 1, 1915. 
Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, from the first (ay 


that Mr. Wilson took his seat in the White House to this hour 
he has been bitterly assailed as to every move that he has } 
by the bitter partisans of the House and the country. *3°" 
now and then men who are blinded by a bitter partis: ; 
proceed to come forward and spill their spleen on the Preste 

and his efforts to serve the great common masses of the |" 
There must always be conceded in a Government like o' 


right to men who hold views at variance with the party in pow"! 
to express a criticism of a policy and a party, and use! i rt 
cism is always to be courted rather than to be discourases ; 


the bitterness of the criticism of President Wilson 2s _ 
only one of his policies but in each and every move 

makes and every stand that he takes shows how anxto' 
partisans and partisan newspapers are to serve the gre! 


ests that have for a half century fattened from the neces via 
the great common people and which are willing to sha’ nt 
spoils with certain of these special newspapers. It is piedse 
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te that some of the real big men of the Nation, men who do 


tol Sr ; 

not agree with many of the policies of the Democratic Party, 
have recently risen above the pettiness of partisanism and have 
pot only merely refrained from this class of criticism, but have 


not felt that they were sacrificing their standing before the 
American people when they give liberal praise to some of the 
policies of the President. Not the least good that can come 
from the example of such men is the showing of the pettiness 
of the earping critic who fears that to give approval of one 
thing done by one who is affiliated with another party could 
cafely be accorded for fear that in some way it might jeopardize 
his own little personal success. The little, narrow partisan in 
ihis great country of ours certainly can reflect no credit upon 
ihe intelligence of the people who sends him here. A prominent 
editor out my way some years ago made a very apt remark when 
he said that politicians were like automobiles in that the cheaper 
they are the more noise they make. 

I like the fellow who really believes things. I would not give 
much for the fellow who does not have political convictions and 
political opinions, Some of the best men that I know are men 
who do not view many questions the same way that I do, and 
therefore they do not always come to the same conclusions as 
I do. This does not necessarily mean that they are always 
wrong and I am always right, nor does it prove conclusively 
that they are always right and I am always wrong. The fact, 
however, that they can appreciate that I may in some instances 
be right shows that they have been touched with the greater 
spirit of Americanism, a spirit that even these carping parti- 
suus will at no great time in the future adopt, for they will 
soon have discovered that the intelligence of their constituency 
has advanced to that place where it will rebel against the 
pettiness of puerile and unjust criticism. 

Possibly the greatest criticism that has been leveled at this 


administration is the criticism of the tariff bill that it has | 


passed. It is perfectly legitimate to bring any indictment that 
is true against this or any other bill, provided the indictment 
is made to point out a weakness of the bill, for, like all legisla- 
tion, it is only the work of human minds and human hands; 

d that here and there may be found some schedules that 
will not bring exactly the results that the men may honestly 
expect them to bring is no special evidence of criminal incom- 
petence on the part of those who framed the bill. I do not 
altogether agree with the expressed opinions of some of my 
Democratic colleagues who say that to change a certain sched- 
ule, even though for reasons unforeseen it has not produced the 
results that it was expected to produce, is in some way a confes- 


sion of weakness. I believe the people of this country are com- 
ing to retlize more each year that there is entirely too much 
party bigotry ip all parties, and that they will approve of that 
spirit that will dare to break a precedent even in an effort to 


know and do the right. 

Those who want to be fair—and they constitute a great per 
cent of those who do not profit by unfairness—will concede that 
some of the predictions made on both sides of this Chamber by 


Inembers of both parties have not come true and will not come 
true Some of the Republican Members have been kind 
enough to point out some of the mistaken prophecies made by 
the Democrats at the time of the making of the tariff bill, and 
| nay therefore be pardoned if I presume to remind of some 
prophecies that were made by Republicans at that time that 


have not come true. 

| recall that some of the Members from agricultural sections 
of the country, elected here as Republicans, went out of their 
Wiy to predict great caiamities that would come to the farmer 
ider this tariff law. They said that wheat and cattle and corn 
d ezes and meats of all kinds would be greatly reduced in 
ice because of it. They especially bemoaned the fellow who 

engaged in the production of wool and sugar; he, accord- 
iis to the dire and awful prophecies of these gentlemen, was 
y to be made an object of their solicitude. Of course 
ere mistaken, The farmer was never more prosperous 


thr VW 








‘history of the country than he is to-day. He is prosper- | 


ous 


oo of the past seldom reaped a just reward for the work 
that 
] 


He has done and the sacrifices that he has made, but he has 
lis steady struggle for better things and better condi- 
and now he is rewarded in some ways by being the 


icky of some of the conditions that exist. I am not so 

is to be ready to harshly criticize the fellow who repre- 
= ‘urban population for introducing resolutions here look- 
ws to the paying of an embargo on the foodstuffs that the 
_ tier has to sell, provided that he is content to stop when he 
tte all the political capital that it will bring him; but 
Whi in 


attempts to press that resolution he will be met not 
the man who represents an agricultural people, but 


LII——25 


vy 





it not more so than he deserves to be. He has in the long | 


ols 


many of those who do not represent such a people will see 
the injustice and refuse to be a party to such a move. If the 
farmer has tread the wine press of adversity during the long 
years when his labor yielded no adequate return, he must not 
be legislated out of the first fair wind that has blown his way 
for many a day. But, lest I stray from the question I started 
to discuss, I will return to the unjust and unfair eritie who has 
the last few weeks been working his jaw overtime and giving 
his brains a vacation. The protective tariff, after being tried 
for 30 years as a reviver of agricultural interests, was only a 
moderate success, if we are to view it in the light of history as 
we find it stored away in the musty voluntes of the Concres 
SIONAL Recorp. In looking over the history of this House and 
the legislative body at the other end of the Capitol Building I 
find that on the 17th of March, 1890, the Hon. Daniel W. 
Voorhees, a distinguished and able Senator from the State of 
Indiana, introduced a resolution in that honorable body that 
would give some idea of the conditions of agricultural interests 
of the country at that time, which was 30 years after the Re- 
publican Party had started to make these people prosperous 
through the agency of a protective tariff, and no other party 
had during that long tenure of office been able to muster a 
force sufficient to displace a Republican tariff law from the 


statute books of the country. The following is the resolution 
above spoken of: 
Whereas the deep and widespread depression and decay of the agricul- 


vr 


tural interests of the American people, the enormous and appalting 
amount of mortgage indebtedness on agricultural lands, the total 
failure of home markets to furnish remunerative prices for farm 
products, the palpable scarcity and insufficiency of money in cireu- 
lation in the hands of the people with which to transact the business 
of the country and effect exchanges of property and labor at fair 
rates, are circumstances of the most overwhelming importance to 
the safety and the well-being of the Government Cherefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the highest duty of Congress in the present crisis 
to lay aside all discussion and consideration of mere party issues and 
to give prompt and immediate attention to the preparation and a lop- 
tion of such measures as are required for the relief of the farmers and 
other taxed and underpaid laborers of the United States 
I wish that every farmer as he comes in from his day’s labor 
now and counts up that every bushel of wheat that he has in 
the granary is worth a dollar and fifty cents, every cow in the 
corral is worth from $50 to $80, every hog in the pen is worth 
from 7 to 9 cents per pound, every horse in the barn is worth 
fine and fancy prices, and every pound of butter that his wife 
makes and every egg that she gathers from her poultry yard 
are all eagerly sought for at remunerative prices—I wish that 
he, before he believes ail that these severe critics have to say 
about the Underwood tariff law, would stop and read the above 
resolution that was introduced and discussed by as able a man 
as ever graced the Halls of that historic body at the other end 
of the Capitol, 380 years after the Republican Party started in 
to make the farmer prosperous by a protective tariff, and the 
Republican Party had written every line of tariff legislation 
that had been placed upon the statutes of the country for that 
long period of time. It is worthy of notice how the critics of 
the present tariff law have shifted their batteries from one posi- 
tion to another. They started out to show that the bill would 
drive producers here to the wall; in this they soon discovered 
that they were weak; then they worried for a while about the 
balance of trade being against us: recently the balance of trade 
has veered so much in our favor that they have now shifted 
and say that the bill does not produce revenue. It must be con 
ceded that so long as the conditions are such as to prevent a 
free flow of commerce from nation to nation that any claim, 
either for or against the merits of a revenue bill, looking to 
its revenue-producing accomplishments, must be but | 


little more 


than a guess, and all fair people will concede that no tariff bill 
framed to meet a normal trade condition could be either safely 
praised or fairly condemned at such a period of abnormal con 


ditions. It is only fair, as it appears to us, to say that the 
new tariff bill up until the time of the breaking out of hostill 


ties in Europe was even a greater revenue producer than its 
framers claimed it to be. 

I know that the great body of the people of the country are 
not in sympathy with the severe criticism that has beeu ae 


corded President Wilson from certain quarters regarding his 
Mexican policies. The people are intelligent, and they are in 
the main fair. They realize that to blaze out the way is one 
thing and to stand back and find fault after the lines have been 
run is quite another thing. The troublous times in the war 
cursed country of Mexico is a matter that is deplored by every 
right-thinking man, regardless of what may be his political 
alignment. We, who are blessed with only a limited insight 
into conditions there, can now see where some little details 
could possibly have been improved upon, but we have the very 
great advantage of being able to look back on what has been 
done, rather than having to take the place of those in command 
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and look forward to what was to do. The one thing that saves 
us from losing faith in the future greatness of our country, 
when we hear the carping of petty and pittiless crities at this 
time, is the assurance that the great body of men and women, 
those who form the real bulwark of the country’s greatness, 


those who work in the field and factory, those who work in the 
inilis and mines, are not sharing in the bitterness of this petty 
criticism, but are, on the other hand, treading the higher 
srounds, where true patriotism has a higher ambition than to 
circumscribe itself with the desire for political advantage and 
a hope for partisan gain. 

Mr. Speaker, I want now to refer to another criticism that 
has in the main been advanced with a different spirit and with 
a different purpose. I mean the criticism that has been made 


regarding the failure of the President and this Congress to 
place embargoes on munitions of war that are being sold to the 
belligerent nations, some of whom are so situated as to take 


advantage of the shipment of these arms and ammunition and 


some that are not. I know full well the hold that ancestry 
has upon all of us, and I approach the comment on this criti- 
cism with a good deal of charity for the position taken by 
those who have urged that this embargo be placed. In many 


instunces it has been represented in the press of the country 
that these sales of arms and ammunition only profit the manu- 
factur these commodities, while they violate the spirit of 
neu Much has been said in an offhand way about such 
matters that have had a tendency to prejudice a great many 
well-meaning people as regards to this matter without giving 
much enlightenment. 

Of course it is one thing to be free from responsibility and 
offer criticism, and quite another to have the responsibility 
resting upon you of upholding the Constitution and along with 
it those treaties and traditional customs that have become a 


‘ers of 


Ul ality. 


part of the fundamental law of the land through a long term 
of usage. There are two very distinct sides to the laying of 
embargoes upon arms and ammunition that I hope I will 


be able to point out without being accused of entering into any 
long and labored discussion of the relative merits. On the 
one hand it is urged that the laying of these embargoes would 
have a tendency to terminate the deplorable conflict in Europe, 
and with that perspective I have no criticism against those 
who have urged it. I feel that even exceptional measures 
would be justified if for a certainty this object might be ac- 
complished. On the other hand it has been almost the un- 
broken usage of centuries to allow the sale of these munitions 
by neutral nations to belligerents, and it is urged by those who 
justify the usage that another course would compel every coun- 
try during the long intervals of peace to manufacture and keep 
on hand great stores of military supplies, which become ob- 
solete with the passing of years; and thus every nation, in 
order to be ready for some emergency that might never come, 
vet because of the unreliability of human knowledge of what is 
to come in the future lives of nations, would be impelled 
to lay such a Federal tax burden upon the people in time of 
peace as to become almost unbearable. In order to eseape this 
great military burden in times of peace it has been almost the 
uninterrupted usage of the past that neutral nations shall 
sell to any nations that may come and ask for them any muni- 
tions of war that they may have to sell. This being by long 
generally recognized as a part of the law of nations, it 
difficult to see why the President should hesitate to act 
in violation of this rule at a time when such a violation might 
involve us in serious complications with these other nations. 
At this time, when the countries in actual conflict comprise 
not only a majority of the population of the earth but more 
than half of the land area of the earth, I plead with my coun- 


usage 


is not 


trymen that it is not a time to ask the President and Congress 
to establish new rules and violate customs of long usage in 


dealing as a neutral nation with the nations of the earth that 
are engaged in this unhappy conilict. Whatever may be our 
difference of opinion as to the value of the policies of different 
parties as now constituted and organized, whatever may be 
our choice as regards the best industrial policies that should 


be pursued in our own country, let us be charitable enough to 
concede that when danger knocks at the gate of our beloved 
country and threatens «us with international complications 


we shall be a united people, ready, if need be, at all times to 
defend our flag with the last drop of patriotic blood that the 
Nation holds; but fully determined that if such a calamity 
shall come, it will come in spite of our best efforts to avoid 
it, rather than because we have abrogated rules of long inter- 
national usage in order to provoke and invite it. 

When we get far enough away from the present war that is 
devastating Europe we will, in my humble opinion, be more 
able to appreciate its magnitude than we are to-day. All the 
wars of Crsar, Alexander, Napoleon, and Frederick the Great 
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~~ 


will then appeal to us as only skirmish lines in the gr 
tragedy of world’s wars. Its cost in men and money 
stazger humanity and give future generations a new sum to 
compute in the crime of conflicts. It has driven more than 
2,000 German ships of commerce alone from the sea, and a 
thousand more of English trade vessels have been diverted 
from the peaceful pursuits of carrying commerce to supply 
colliers and carriers for the needs of her navy, It has m; ide 
every shipowner in every neutral nation hesitate to set sail 
with his ships of commerce over a sea that is bedecked with 
frowning battleships, cruel submarines, and hidden mines. Is 
it any wonder that in the first five months of this great w: ir 
the international trade of the world diminished over 815.000 
000,000, and has not only effected the commercial, industyi.| 
and financial conditions of our own fair land, but other neyiys| 
nations no less than our own? 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, may I indulge the hope that in the dis 
cussion of these criticisms and conditions I have not faileq to 


at 


will 


exercise that charity for the opinions of others that should 
always characterize our discussion in a free country like ours. 
My purpose during the time that I may be honored with 4 seat 


in this honorable body, whether that time be brief or otherwise. 
I hope will always be to view every question with as wide 4 
vision as I may be capable of and with as bounding a charity 
for the honest opinions of others as may be seemly and proper, 

If these few remarks shall in any way help to Clear the 
vision of those who honestly seek to know the right, if they 
shall increase the caution with which we as a people approach 
conclusions, if they shall add to the charity of those who have 
a common cause in the welfare of the great common people 
of the country, if they shall help to distinguish the bitter rant- 
ings of partisans from the pleadings of patriots, I 
content. 


shall be 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HORACKH W 


OF TEXAS 


REMARKS 


TLON. VAUGHAN, 


In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, 


Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege 2: united 
me to extend my remarks on the subject of rural credits, | \ 

to say that I regret exceedingly that while everybody is ce 
ing in favor of legislation providing a rural-credit system, \ 
have been unable to agree upon the kind of legislation o1 
kind of rural-credit system we should have. I do 
this Congress for this failure, for I realize that this subjec 
comparatively new and the people have not yet bad sutfici 
information upon it for public opinion to form in favor of ai) 
particular legislation upon it. I do not find any mentio! the 
subject in the last Republican platform, and while the D 
cratic platform says it is ‘of equal importance with the qiies 
tion of currency reform,” it merely recommends * that 
vestigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign countries 
be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits mi Ly be devised suitable to conditions in the | 
States.” Such investigation has been made and much inf 
tion on the subject has been obtained, but it has not yet 
sufficiently generally known for public opinion to form in ! 

of any specific legislation. Though this is true, I can lol 
regret that this Congress has not availed itself of the 
tunity to take the lead in the matter, to work out a 
system without waiting to be driven by public opinion «tier | 
is formed in favor of some specific legislation. This Cotstess 
has created two rural credit investigating bodies; they hav 
reported bills differing widely, but agreeing in that each of tien 
establishes a land-mortgage credit system; but neither of them 
makes, 
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net beri 


iil 


nor has any bill that has been introduced mace, 
provision for a cooperative agricultural credit system to en 
the farmers to organize cooperative societies in their respe i 
communities whereby, through the combined strength and creat 
of all, each member may be able to obtain such credit for }! 
ductive purposes as he is entitled to at a fair rate of inter 
none of the bills makes any provision for personal cre dit. rh o 
provide means whereby money may be obtained when reese 
by the man who has land he can mortgage. That m: an can now 
obtain money at the banks and from other sources. Ofcourse, he 
now has to pay too high interest, and a proper system of mak- 

ing loans secured by land mortgages at a low rate of mane. 
would doubtless help many owning a little land to get mone) 
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ir interest, and enable many to acquire homes who other- . Let me repeat, the weekly press can secure this investigation f the 
re at the mercy of the money lenders, and I am for any in ot farmer ; and what a victory it would be for them. Let them 
sin at once treating those resolutions editorially. Let them ask their 


{ 


s proposition which will give our people money at 5 per cent, | Members of Congress what objections they have to them. Let. then 
» lund-mortgage system, however perfect it may be, will their readers to demand the adoption ‘of those resolutions rhose 

| 

| 

| 


> 
Leet = 


‘ y the needs of American farmers. Soe er ee and they only ask for an appr 
rarming must be made profitable to the man who actually | Cause, not to mention the time I have devcted an that to advance this 
he soil: it must be made more profitable for the tenant I have not the slightest question of the patriotism of the weel 
, be able to become a home owner. To bring about this , a cee if it is properly brought to their attention, and 
( u it is necessary to provide ample credit facilities for | because you Scar anak tile euatiee ot ian mt aot n e er, 
che actual tillers of the soil. The farmer, the land-owning Py ~ ees 
is well as the tenant farmer, should have a credit sys- 
adapted to his business. The farmer needs an entirely 
different eredit system from that which is required by com- 
ind industrial interests, 
Providing the means whereby the land-owning farmers may 
from the Government money not exceeding half the 
ff their mortgageable land by mortgaging it as security, 
it will accomplish a great deal ef good and enable 


os i 


most important one for the people of this uuntry to-day 


Again thanking you for your efforts in this matter. and with every 
assurance of my high regard for your abilities and pati 
lieve me, 


Sincerely vronrs — 
Sincerely yours, R. C. Mitut 


VIRGINIA FARMERS’ PETITION, 


To the Conaress of the United States 


\W 


We, the undersigned farmer citizens of the United States, pray that 
the requests contained in the farm press petition asking for a ial 
committee to investigate the personal ival- lit ill drafted y Mr 





\ save their homes from foreclosure, many to acquire 
s, and many to escape the clutches of the money sharks, 
ot provide a credit system for the business of farming. 

favor making provision for lending on land security. I aaa th cokes 
‘t vote against it because it does not provide a rural- | the conditions im this eaaaaien 
( system, but I am also in favor of a credit system that] There have been four 1 irai-credit investigatir dies est ed by 
nswer the needs of the man who has no land to mortgage, . are © iring the past two years, and as not ( em ha ed 
a as the man who has; a system under which the farmer the fault may 1 hea . cae stiee : 5 h nT .3 w. oan tl en 

operate with his neighbors, form credit societies, and on | tion of a_ congressional ; Tf De teen then elleve the 


R. C. Milliken be appointed and employment of its t to appea nd 
prove up Its merits, fhe system of personal 1 al credit is 1 ta un 
tried experiment, for nearly every suntry in Europe has enjoyed the 
benefits of the san \ 











ii committee to investigat ‘ I ely scientif 











strength of the industry, character, and credit of all each | duestion like credit is judicial rather than legislative, and, beit di- 
ie : " ( ItS machin vy she ( ymmpor with tha oO ot r frig } od 
ble to finance himself. which provide that t celta Gea aiiees 3 . : 
| wish to eall attention here to a letter from Mr. R. C. Milli- | sentatives establish t tustice of thelr conten . 
c native Texan, who has devoted a great deal of time and Phere re we earnestly pray that ¢ gress the | ion 
' eS a ott ‘ alten & eanat.4 wet tn 4 canning | Sant the requests of that farm-press petition, so that t ’ 
‘ s » the question and taken a great interest in advancing | tion may be held duri ae aaa oe 


redit legislation along the right line. He contends, and | and thus enable the country to have this lk islation from the Sixty- 

with him, that the most effective way to accomplish | t#ird Congress 

} for Congress to give the farmers themselves, through Vame and post-office address of petition 

R their own selected expert representatives, a hearing at which | — 

iy present bills and have the opportunity to show their Name own. Stat. Sis 

erits before some committee or commission acting under 

authority of Congress during vacation. T hope one or the other 

, of the resolutions providing for taking this action will be given 
lecrntion Sa aaa eo... Esai tenable aetna aii at see eaae eae = aaa 

\ir. Milliken’s letter follows: wis 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1915. 


I ll cE W. VAUGHAN, Tp mens 
Washington, D. C. Norr.—Severel thousand Virginia farmers signed these pet 
My Dear Str: I beg leave to direct attention to the pressing need for | Which were presented to Congress. 
te passage of the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Heigesen reso 
the creation of a commission to hold hearings during vaca- 
h personal rural-credit bills as may be presented by experts FARM PRESS PETITION 
















































y ficient authoritative backing from farmers or leaders of 
nizations. (This petition was signed in dup! t nd dt d 
or short-time rural-credit societies are not untried experi men, spectively, of the Senate and H Gankin d ¢ rer ( 
nearly every country in Europe has them, and they have | M!ftees.) - J 
st beneficial to the agricultural classes of those countries. | Dean Sir: We, t undersigned rep: ntatl 
| of such societies is well stated in the report I hand herewith would respectfulls i you { t 
Rk. Cahill on Agricultural Credit and Cooperation in Germany, | Smal credit: legistat \ ire) carnestt) ct t i 
s Locument No. 17, page 17. mortgages atone W i 1 
ware of the fact that I drafted a bill on this subject more | how good the k sis S ( 
r ngo, which the chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- | iS Reeded the mot 
Committee had printed for the use of his committee. The pub- rsonal eredit bill I 
1 editors of the largest farm papers petitioned the chairmen ing pressed fo ist N 
Banking and Curreney Committees for special hearings on my s draft itl , and i 
ked that I be employed to represent the farming interests at las ted d Mr. R. C.M 
rings. The signers of that petition represent papers with an , ' s I 5 ; 
ulation in excess of 3,500,000 and a capital of several | , 
irs. I hand herewith a copy of that petition. : that { nD ae es 5 
I ers’ Union of Virginia circulated petitions asking Congress | | -s — ony 
equests of that farm press petition, several thousand Vir- “fe lies, W : eG tO oe t e 
signing them. I hand you a copy of that <0. Milliken and a 7 oe S t 
petitions invoke the same principle invoked in the four reso- | ! and t ts to obtained through it we el 
i « your attention to, namely, a judicial investigation of bills | @ he committee in proving 16 up it wou d conductye Of good I 
ect by experts selected by the interested parties. The pres- | © ALY SO M all the Mterests ahecs 1 by 
institutions of this country do not meet the requirements j appear before the commict pel I 
but there is so much ignorance on the subject that the | '™ the nature of a trial by he | 
ad best meet the bankers in open court than in the secret | sented by coun oF Sea ; and 
a er has everything to gain and nothing to lose by an | own @ better method of ; truro 
g of this question, and that is the only way he can |, We would respectfully a ee Lat 
s rights in this matter. ; : for the appointment of such committee and employ! I 
your attention to the fact that the method of investiga- | t® aid it in establishing the merits of that bi W 
1 by those resolutions has received the indorsement of the } it might be well for the eee ; a 
‘ittee of the National Grange, with accredited repre- | nts = nunerreat Bat mers As ee a sipeniesic ian J 
f the largest body of inized fat in the country, and | 4,0. oa ay Asme nets tee yr a cmt allie , , 
inent members of the farmers’ union have indorsed this | {1% and the Association of Life Ins el : 
to appear before th mi tee, ¢ ] 
} : ‘ such a rush of business in the House at this time that I Pm gocte. eeeeres or other a = ; ; ir uid 
’ can be accomplished at this session. There is but one way | be accorded the same rign so I sf \ l 1 
farmers can secure this | slation, and that is for the | @ttee 5S nes ee s 
f ss to take it up and everlastingly keep it up until Congress | Respectfully, you 
’ ‘t December _ The first step is to secure a proper investigation | ] H : 
\ buerefore if the weekly were to begin, week in and week a ; Wi 2 A j 
1 how till thet and i: on the adoption of the Sheppard Pp vite t dhe 1 Pp ‘ ] 
: e-Candler lieigesen r lutions, Congress would be foreed to | ' , ; \ 7 . 
{ \\ e would have land-mortgage legislation now p tliat r Public 
ie _tigat Kind of investizations. Congress created two | ; A Shc 
gating bodies two years ago. Each has a land- | Ee » 2 l Far ae 
S se they are at rgcrkeads the farmers can get | ; b. J 
t i years ago | made an argument before the first rural- | P cot Natted iat Seq 7 } ' 
Stigating committee, and | predicted then that the farmers | a : at re A 
( i secure anything unless Congress appointed a committee of | Note.—The signers of this petition represented f papers with 
* more than 3,500,000 circulation and several millions of capital. 





hand you herewith that report. 




































































































































































THE ARGUMENT OF R. CG. MILLIKEN AT THE HEARINGS 
rHE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
'! INT RESOLUTION 75, FOR THE CREATION OF A COMMISSION 
) ABROAD AND STUDY RURAL CREDIT, DELIVERED MAY 29, 1912. 
MILLIKEN. Our consuls can’t make such an investigation as is 
ry for tl idance of Congress, as they are not monetary €xX- 
A law must know something about his case before he begins 
ring out his evidence before the jury. * * * An attorney can 
ot | vy present his case on its merits to the jury through his 


ie has previously studied and a 
it pot 





ni Le luck and succeed. Therefore if you send over 
the I v re not monetary experts it will be a waste of money. 
lt ou , ‘to have a commission composed of philosophers of 
credit hey tinly should know enough about monetary science to 

le to te hen they investigating an unsound system and to 

cuss th ct intelligently with foreign monetary experts. 

\ x ie * 
It is weil ! d that we have the weakest banking system in 
t if f ign consuls in this country should write critical 
rl f their own people and they should be published, as 
would t se, don’t anybody know they would have to leave this 
country? They would be charged with meddling with political conditions 
her¢ 

Members of Congress have quite enough to do without spending 
eal f their time studying monetary science, and I mean studying 
ind not met reading such literature on the subject as now exists. 
Ch » is no more reason to expect a Member of Congress to be a monetary 
ex than to expect him to be an astronomical expert. The questions 
asked and statements made here to-day by members of this committee, 

YI of them bankers of long experience, demonstrate clearly to my mind 

e necessity for the appointment of a commission of experts to investi- 
ate this important subject. Congress should have a critical analysis of 
! ystems over there (Europe) before attempting to _ legislate. 
Muroy n parliaments, in appointing commissions to investigate and 
report on seientific subjects, invariably select experts, and that is the 
reason the reports of their commissions carry such weight and become 
o useful in formulating legislation. . 

Novtre.—The committee recommended the cooperation with President 
raft in the use of our consuls, and nothing was done. Later we sent to 
Kurope a commission composed of nonexperts, and no legislation has 
resulted from that effort and expenditure of public funds. 

XCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF J. H,. CAHILL ON PERSONAL OR SHORT- 

TIME AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND COOPERATION IN GERMANY, SENATH 

DOCUMENT NO. 17, PAGE 17. 

For the provision of this form of credit in adequate amount and 
on suitable conditions as to interest and repayment, farmers, espe- 
cially medium and small farmers, require a different credit organiza- 
tion from that which has been evolved for merchants and manufac- 
turers; and for certain obvious reasons. ‘The outstanding feature of 
the agricultural industry is the length of period of production. Within 
limits the manufacturer can hasten at will the process of production 
and repeat his products, or the trader can restock his store several 
times within the year; for the farmer the time of beginning and the 
time of finishing production are fixed by nature. Although the dura- 
tion of the period of production may be shortened to some extent, 
artificial hastening processes are not applicable in most cases and 
lack the effectiveness of the machine in industry. In certain important 
bral es of agriculture the period of production may extend over 
several years. ‘Thus, a foal requires three or four years, and a calf 
two or thre ars before becoming utilizable or marketable. And the 


returns of agricultural production are more uncertain than those of 
commerce and industry owing to incidents of harvest, risk of disease, 
lability of produce, and other causes. Another peculiarity—mak- 
ue allowance for depressions and for numerous seasonable trades 
e agriculture—is the irregularity of monetary returns from year 
to year or their tendency to fall in certain months or periods in each 

al Unless his farming is mixed the farmer obtains his main re- 
eipts in autumn when he sells his crops. Under these circtmstances 
system which aims at a rapid turnover of funds and grants 


a banking 








‘edits of three and four months, with one or two renewals for like 
periods, is of little advantage. 
Nov! Under the Raiffeisen system of Germany alone is done the 


vast amount of $5,000,000,000 of business yearly, 
obtain that credit at from 3 to 5 per cent. 


and the German 


The Shipping Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
A. 


KANSAS, 
In tre Howser or 


HON. GEORGE 


OF 


NEELEY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1915, 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. 
uation obtains to-day. 
tory of the world. 

We are at peace with all the world, yet our commerce is 
practically destroyed and industry threatened by the greatest 
war in history. We are to-day the only first-class civilized 
power in all the world at peace both at home and abroad, and 
none of this trouble is of our making. 

The past 50 years have been the very pride of the world’s 
existence. Never before within the span of a human life has 
there been so much to make for the peace, prosperity, and hap- 


Mr, Speaker, an extraordinary sit- 
A situation without parallel in the his- 


piness of mankind, with the result that luxuries have become 
le ities, and necessities have so multiplied that every corner 
of the universe has been called upon to contribute its share to 
the comfort of the human family. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary on American industry 
and enterprise that, although we have grown to be the largest 
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ssimilated the evidencg 





+ ates 
and most powerful Nation in the world, our shipping interes; 
have not kept pace with our trade expansion, resulting in a yery 
large share of our foreign commerce being carried in fore} 
bottoms. 

When the present European war began the nations engaged in 
our carrying trade immediately withdrew their available yess 
for their own purposes, leaving us with our bins and warehonses 
filled to overflowing with domestic products, paralyzing our for. 
eign commerce, interfering with the transmission of the maj] 
and leaving us practically ostracized from the great consum)i: 
portion of the world. It became necessary that something hea 
immediately done to relieve this situation, and the pending ij 
is the answer of the Democratic Party. Its enactment wil! 
meet the emergency. It will mark the beginning of an acti 
campaign for commercial supremacy on the high seas and w 


sil 


in time make us independent of Europe and her broils: wij] 
make the Stars and Stripes known in every port on the glob, 
to the great glory of the American people. 

The first section of the pending act provides: 

That with the approval of the President the Secretary of the N is 
hereby authorized to establish one or more United States Navy 


lines, by employing such vessels of the Navy as in his discreti 
available, without impairment to the paramount duties of the Nay 
and as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining regular communication between the east or w st 
coast, or both coasts, of the United States and either or both coasts of 
South America and between the United States and the countri 
Kurope. The vessels so employed shall carry United States mail, 
sengers, and freight under such regulations and at such rate o1 

as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, * * * 

THE COMPANY ORGANIZED. 


2 and 4 provide for manning the above-mentioned 
Government vessels by enlistment and by transfer from the 
regular service, and then section 5 provides: 

That the United States, acting through the shipping board } . 
inafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation of 
the District of Columbia. Said corporation shall have for its ol 
the purchase, construction, equipment, maintenance, and operati ( 
merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes, and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such corporation 
to any other corporation, organized under the laws of a State, a ma 
jority of the stock being owned by citizens of the United States, firm or 
individual, citizen or citizens of the United States, to be used for 
purposes, and shall have power to carry out said objects and purpos 
Provided, That the terms and conditions of such charter parties s! 
first be approved by the shipping board, the initial capital stock 
which corporation shall not be over $10,000,000, of the par va 
$100 per share: And provided further, That said corporation shall make 
no charter or lease of any vessel to any corporation, firm, or individu 
for a longer period than 12 months, and said corporation shall ( 
in the charter or lease the rates, charges, and fares to be observed }) 
such corporation, firm, or individual chartering or leasing any such 
vessel or vessels as a maximum to be charged during the life of } 
charter or lease, and there shall be contained in said charter or | i 
provision terminating the same whenever the charterer or the |! 
shall violate any of its provisions. 





Sections 2, 3, 








POWERS OF SHIPPING BOARD. 

The proposed act confers certain powers necessary to the life 
of the corporation, such as the power to sue and be sued, to 
require security from its employees, to collect the full amount 
of the subscription at the time it is made, authorizes the . 
ping board to vote the stock of the Government, requires tie 
officers and trustees of the corporation to be citizens of tle 
United States and subjects them to removal by a majority \ 
of the stockholders, exempts the corporation and its stock from 
taxation so long as the Government owns a majority of Ule 
stock, provides that the Government shall retain 
long as it owns any of the stock, and retains to Congress 
right to alter, amend, or repeal the act. 

Section 6 provides that the Government shall subseribe for 
per cent of the capital stock at par, the balance to be offe ‘ed to 
the public at not less than par, but reserves to the United 5 
the right to own all the stock not subscribed for by the pub 

SHALL NOT VIOLATE NEUTRALITY. 

The bill also authorizes the shipping board to purchase 
construct suitable vessels, using the proceeds from the 
thirty million Panama Canal bonds for this purpose, proviell'= 
that no purchases shall be made during the pending Eure 
war in such manner as to affect neutrality, the shipping ! 
to deliver to the United States the gold bonds of the co! 
tion, bearing interest at 4 per cent, for the amount 
advancement made by the Government. 

The act further provides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Co 
and three additional members, two of whom shall be of, practices 
perience in the management and operation of steamships in the kt 
trade, are hereby constituted a board to be known as the S! 
board, with full power, subject to the approval of the Pr¢ side 
vote the stock of the United States in said corporation, eitie! 
body or by one or more of its members duly authorized by a m 
and to do all things necessary, whether specifically enumerated . 
to carry out the purposes of this act and protect the interests — 
United States, said three additional members to be appointed vs 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


control 
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KEEP CONGRESS ADVISED. satisfaction and distrust that will result in placing tl 

Further provision is made for the acquisition of boats by | sary public agency at the command of the peo ‘in every 1 - 

rer of naval auxiliaries suitable for commercial purposes; | and cranny of this Republie to which the blessings of the 
ansfer of vessels belonging to the Panama Railroad Co.; | Postal System have been extended. 


ies for a report to Congress at the beginning of each And this is right. The only excuse for the existence of a 
1p session: appropriates $10,000,000 additional to earry out government is that it serves the people w ) ! rht it to 
; of the act, and then provides: existence, or who permit it to exist. Gov ments were not de 
two years from and after the conclusion of the present Euro- signed simply to provide pleasant berths for fe f red one 
r, that fact to be determined by the President, the corporation | and neither were these great publie ager Ons 


neies created for the 





shipping board shall turn over and transfer all vessels pur sole pin se of piling nor s fortunes for thei: wh 
nstructed under the provisions of this act to the Navy SOl¢ purpose of piling up en rmou i riu é fe their owners. 
nt. and the Secretary of the Navy shall have the right, with | Whenever the time comes that the ends of human | hess are 
il of the President, to lease or charter any of such vessels | better served by dedicating them to the public service, the time 
{1 for naval or military purposes to any firm, individual, or | ,. s then arri\ ed when the G TTimel s] { harge of 
5 for use as merchant vessels. bis he 1 a lives 1eD lt rove rament ho ad 1 ‘ harge « 
and administer them for the benefit of the yw 
THE POSTAL SYSTEM. TT MM 
rHée I) IGRATION VETO, 
oppose this measure because they say there is no Some gentlemen find reason to criticize the President be Ise 
t for its CnACIBEnE, and gt: n etree - of his action in vetoing the immigration bill upon which 
nen rnareh » : cpa » l ] “7 ) ) | : 1} } 
' pet y = err aA . ae le s 7 be Pyptons antec | party had not spoken nationally, because he at the same t 
6 ALONG See eM peg 7 =e ' L 1 : <f | urges the enactment of this legislation, but the premise is not 
‘necessary. At first they sent letters —— Sena rom | the same. I see nothing inconsistent in the President’s action 
1 and from hand to hand until, in 1672, Francis Love-| ai:nongh I disagreed with him in the immigration matter and 
then governor of New York, con eived a plan aaa | voted to pass the bill over his veto. My reason for so voting 
ssion and delivery of inland domestic mail, and on oe | was that the immigration question had been an issue in my dis- 
sha onvaTr . 4 To eeu) « 2S110e ‘ “Ocls Li ) ets » | , ’ . : 
the gove rnor of Maryland issued il eee tab trict, and I had pledged my constituents to support a measure 
a post route “betwixt the river of Potomoc ie Mary- | embodying the principles of this measure. By their act in elect- 
; Ihiladalnhia ea 7Ivrania ”® an Sebruary - ; Ss ‘ 
id I hiladelphia in I an and on Fe os ‘| ing me to Congress they had instructed me to support those 
a ae ame Mary — . a mere A of hs foe vas principles, and good faith demanded that I obey the instruction. 
the Colonies to one Thomas Neale, Esq. The facts of the case are simply these: The immigration 
thus be seen that the postal business began iS 4 | question has been a live issue in this country for many years; 
2 can ehd -_ . “we : . Cr - riv al - 2 . . : ‘ all 
stitution undet the protection of the ¢ a hearly . | in fact, practically ever sinee the Government was organized. 
“1 years before the Revolution; but the varying rates, | ~hore was a time when we had a political party known as the 
fferent service, the opportunity for profit, and the de-| ,merican Party, the campaign slogan of which was “ America 
\ ae : ee Ss ae == Saas «chased | eee ce ee a eee ae ; a s 
: ; of the times were such that in 1707 the Crown purchased | for Americans,” and the chief plank in its platform demanded 
: ea ont >on ; » | m " - * . . , } 
le patent and thenceforth until the Revolution the | that immigration be greatly restricted, indeed if not absolutel: 
| Sy stem was a Crown institution. alu prohibited. 
our Government was organized the fathers made provi- The last session of the Sixty-second Congress saw a bitter 
s for this favored institution in the Constitution, and it has | . 


. fight over this matter in which an ineffectual attempt was made 

grown until it is perhaps the largest department of the to pass a bill embodying substantially the provisions of the 
| Government and the greatest business concern in the] pyrnett bill over President Taft’s veto, yet with all this history 
and agitation the Democratic Party in its national convention 
declined to commit its candidates on the question and left 
them free to act as they saw fit. Sut here the situation is 
entirely different. 

At the time of the last Democratic national convention no 
one even dreamed that such a situation as now exists would 
ever occur. The whole world was at peace ; 
holocaust, comes the roar of arms, and England, France, Ge! 
many, Russia, Belgium, Austria, Turkey, Servia, and Japan are 


be devi 1 sufficiently | 1 1 col hensive t ire for in a mighty death struggle. The Democratic national convention 
ve GeVLIse S ae , "Ot i co re nsive ear or ° ° . . . 
e cde x umelently broad ane hprene e to is not in session. It will not reconvene for over a year, and 


| 

‘4% . } 

( V class an 7 » *rprise, ¢ > e >naturé vi ii . +e ‘ . 

, 7 d condition of enterprise, and the people naturally | good faith with the great party whose chief he is, good faith 
ed to this great Government to mark out the way. It has | with the American people over whose destinies he presides 

( ‘so by taking complete charge, and stands to-day the final ; : a . ae oe 





THE BANKING SYSTEM. 
history of banking in this country is very similar to that 
of mail carrying. Beginning with a trust reposed in some per- 
of great probity in the community, it was gradually ex- 
tended to partnerships and later to corporations until it has 
f y renched the place where this great Government has com- 
plete supervision and control for the benefit of the whole people. 
rhe growth of the Republic and the extent of our commerce and 
siness became such that it was necessary that a uniform sys- 





} } 


( when, like a mighty 


aa : and a due regard for his obligation “to faithfully execute the 
between the different elements that make up our business : 


tion oflice as President of the United States” demands that Presi 


dent Wilson proceed in emergencies without waiting for the 
party to act. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that it were true that the Democratic 
Party could not act in emergencies until they had been sub 
mitted to the national convention: and suppose that some 
y that has never yet made a capital failure, and the | Evropean nation should commit a series of overt acts designed 
1a Canal became Government surveyed and Government | to humiliate us, or should invade our shores with hostile 
ed. To-day under the splendid leadership of the party armies, while we sat idly by like a bunch of nincompoops walt 
roposes to estitblish this line of ships in aid of American | 128 for the next national convention to meet and determine 
erce the Panama Canal is Government built, Government | What we should do. Not a single Member of this House would 

and Government operated, and the Government still 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 
1 private enterprise had become exhausted and com- 
discouraged with failures and there was no other place 
the same Republican Party that now attempts to block 
splendid piece of constructive legislation turned to the 


} 


acknowledge allegience to a party so lacking 
leadership, and the American people would see to it that 
name became only a memory 


in patriotis! 
Ail ttil ‘ 


4 


fut this is not all. The producers of this country are going 
ive a Government farm-loan system Government managed . 
ie benefit of the whole people, and when this is done they The Splendid Reeord of Gen. Crozier. 
hen take up some other Government agency to better their : . 


on 





TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘we may as well recognize the situation as it is. The time is 
ly coming when we will have Government ownership of ‘ 5 7 . 
‘ mr ° * . Y y 4 : ) y 
‘graph and telephone. The rumble of this demand is i ON . \\ | L LI A Ay | Ki. i [ \ P i] R iD \ ; 
y audible, and our party may as well take a stand with OF WASHINGTON 


ple now as to have the people take a stand against it 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
the owners of these conveniences complain they should be 


* z Vonday, March 1, 1915. 
‘red that they and they alone are responsible for this con- 






Inefficient and in many instances grossly indifferent Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker. in the Con- 
excessive wire toll, and telephone rates, together with | GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 15, 1915, there are recorded the 

iblic be damned ” policy, on the one hand, and the splendid | extended remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Taven- 

‘ le of the Postal Department, despite the political jug- | Nex], which are apparently intended as an gument in favor 


vlary 


of our predecessors, on the other, haye promoted dis- | of Government manufacture of war material as opposed to its 
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purchase by the Government from private manufacturers. The 
argument is supported by statements of excessive prices which 
have been paid by the Government for articles of private manu- 
facture as compared with the cost of similar articles made in 
the Government’s own factories. With the gentleman’s ideas 
on this subject nobody can find any fault. He gives his views 
and his conclusions, and he has a right to them whether others 
agree with him or not. But in support of his views he uses a 
method of which the same can not be said. He alleges that 
the Government has been outrageously overcharged for years 
by what he calls a ring of private manufacturers; he declares 
that these overcharges have been permitted by officers of the 
Army and Navy, among whom he particularly mentions Gen. 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the Army, through motives 
which, without directly stating it, he by unmistakable infer- 
ence, characterizes as corrupt. 

The support of the charges against Gen. Crozier consists of 
certain differences between public and private costs, particu- 
larly of artillery ammunition and small-arms ammunition, some 
pf which the gentleman mentions individually and many of 
which are published in tables which are incorporated in his 
remarks. Now, the first thing to be noted about this informa- 
tion which forms the basis of the gentleman’s charges is that 
it has all been voluntarily offered and brought to the attention 
of the Congress by Gen. Crozier himself or by officers of his 
department acting for him. I do not find a single instance 
among the gentleman’s statements where the ground upon which 
he stands is not thus gratuitously furnished by the man against 
whom he makes the charges. Gen. Crozier has furnished this 
information in his annual reports and in his hearings before 
committees of Congress. He has in these called attention to the 
economies in manufacture which have been effected by his 
department, and he has progressively, from year to year, sub- 
mitted evidence of his success in reversing the common state- 
ment that private manufacturers could manufacture all the Gov- 
ernment’s material for it cheaper than could the Government 
itself, and secure their own profits besides. When questioned, 
as would be natural and inevitable as to the policy, in view of 
these Government savings, of patronizing private manufacturers, 
he has many times given his views upon the subject, to the 
effect that he thinks it desirable that the Government should 
manufacture part of each class of material which it uses, which 
is not also a commercial article; and he has given his reasons 
for his views. One of the latest occasions was at his hearing 
before the Military Committee of this House, when he stated as 
follows: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do you not think you ought to manufacture all of 
your powder under these circumstances? 

Gen. Crozier. I do not think so, Mr. McKELLAR. I only gave one 
reason to the chairman when he asked me a moment ago why I 
thought we should get some from private manufacturers. 

Now, I will give you two others reasons. One of the two is that I 
think it is a good plan for our Government factory at Frankford 
Arsenal to be up against the private manufacturers, both in the matter 
of price and quality; that is in order to stimulate Frankford Arsenal. 
We have never won out at the contests for accuracy that we have 
annually. We have been pretty near the top a number of times, and the 
differences have been very small, indeed; but we have never come out 
ahead. I am not ashamed of our showing. I think possibly these pri- 
vate manufacturers have had to put a little more money in what they 
furnish than they would have put in it if they made it in large quan- 
tities as we do. They put more care into the making of it. Now, we 
furnish pretty good ammunition and plenty good enough, and it is 
among the best manufactured in the country. But we need that stimu- 
lus of private manufacture to keep the quality up. The quality is all 
the time trying, in the most curious way, to run down. The cartridge 


metal gets poor, the bullets are not concentric; the jacket metal is 
troublesome, and the loading is not accurately done if you do not 


watch it like a hawk all the time. 
while. 

Now, the third reason is this: Of course, I come before you every 
year here and make a great claim for economy of manufacture. If you 
1ave not made any comparisons, you do not know anything about it 
except what I tell you; and nobody can verify it without a great deal of 
trouble and expense. You can not go into our factories, unless you 
employ experts, and really tell whether the manufacture is economical 
or not, unless you have got something to compare it with. That is the 
case with reference to the small arms, the ies themselves. The Gov- 
ernment makes all of its rifles. I claim great economy for them. They 
cost us $14.40 apiece. I do not believe we could get that rifle from 
private manufacturers for less than $25, although I can not prove it. 

Now, I can prove it with reference to this ammunition; and I think 
it is worth while for the country to know whether its manufactures 
are carried on economically; and there is no other way than the com- 
parison of the cost price of the article. 


But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER] has not been 
dependent upon this hearing alone for information as to Gen. 
Crozier’s reasons for his views. They were brought directly 
to his attention in correspondence between himself and Gen. 
Crozier, as I find in a letter to him from Gen. Crozier, dated 
September 18, 1913, which is found on page 526 of the hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee of this House upon the 
sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 1915. In this letter Gen. 
Crozier says: 

I have never been in favor of the Government doing all of its manu- 
facturing. I think it desirable for the officers conducting a manufactur- 


I think that stimulus is very worth 





ing establishment to have the stimulus of rivalry with private plants. 
and I think it advantageous to have others than Government officers 
stimulated to an effort to improve the quality of the material, I also 
think it worth while to have an opportunity for comparison of costs, so 
that it may be known beyond doubt whether or not Government manu- 
facture is economically carried on. It addition, there is great adyan- 
tage of having in existence private plants capable of aiding in doing 
the increased amount of work which is necessary upon emergency. 

Gen. Crozier has often, in his hearings, also said that under 
the influence of the lower costs demonstrated by the arsenals 
the prices of private manufacturers have come down, and he has 
illustrated these statements by examples. A conspicuous exam- 
ple is the price of powder, which has been brought down within 
recent years from a price of about 70 cents per pound to a price 
of about 53 cents per pound; the arsenal cost, including all ove: 
head charges, being now about 40 cents per pound. This process 
has been partly one of voluntary reduction in price by the manu 
facturers and partly one of compulsory reduction, imposed by 
Congress in prescribing limitations of price. Both are undoubt- 
edly based upon the demonstration which has been made at the 
Picatinny Arsenal of the cost at which it is possible to manufac- 
ture powder. Another conspicuous example of reduction of pur 
chase price is the first article which the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TAVENNER] mentions in support of his charges. 

The gentleman states, and truly enough, since he gets his in- 
formation from Gen. Crozier, that in 19138 the War Department 
purchased 7,000 4.7-inch common shrapnel from what he calls 
“the ammunition ring,’ paying $25.26 each, while at the same 
time the arsenal cost for manufacturing this article was $15.45. 
It now appears from Gen. Crozier’s hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations this year, page 177, Table II, that the 
price of this 4.7-inch common shrapnel has been cut down to 
$19.21, including cost of inspection, while the cost of their 
manufacture at the arsenals is $17.93, including all overhead 
charges. Gen. Crozier has oftentimes explained in his hearings 
that when a manufacture is in a new stage the prices of 
private manufacture are apt to be abnormally high, due to 
lack of knowledge of what the real costs are going to be, aud 
has claimed that one of the most useful results of Government 
manufacture is the frequent demonstration to private manu 
facturers that the articles can be manufactured for less cost, 
and that the Government has a means of checking their prices 

jen. Crozier’s hearings also show the extent to which he his 
in pursuance of the policy of having the Government manufi 
ture at least a part of all the noncommercial articles which it 
uses, inaugurated the manufacture at the arsenals of things 
which had theretofore been produced only by private manufa 
turers, accompanied in almost every case by a material redu 
tion both in the cost of Government manufacture and in th 
price paid when procured from private manufacturers. As ex 
amples he mentions automatic pistols, telescopic sights, forgings 
for cannon, machine guns, and armor-piercing projectiles. In 
other cases he has secured appropriations from Congress and 
has considerably enlarged the capacity of the arsenals for tle 
manufacture of certain classes of material; for instance, he has 
greatly enlarged the capacity of the Rock Island Arsenal for 
the manufacture of field artillery guns, limbers, and caissons 
and has similarly enlarged the capacity of the Frankford Ai 
nal for the manufacture of field artillery ammunition. © 
may or may not agree with Gen. Crozier in his view that the 
Government should patronize private manufacturers for a part 
of its war material; but he could not possibly have been more 
open in the expression of his view, nor more specific in his 
statement of his reasons for holding it, neither of which is 
subject to honest misconception. Congress itself has at diffe! 
ent times been found upon both sides of the question. At [Pres 
ent it is strongly favoring Government manufacture whenever 
possible; but a few years ago its attitude was just the other 
way, and there was a strong tendency to encourage patronier 
of private manufacturers for everything which they were filled 
to produce. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Tavenner], in his unis 
takable charge of corrupt motive upon the part of Gen, Crozit r, 
endeavors to present a reason for this motive. He asserts (hi! 
Gen, Crozier was formerly in partnership with the Bethleli m 
Iron Co., now the Bethlehem Steel Co., and he supports t 
charge by the statement, which is true enough, because It W: 
also furnished by Gen. Crozier himself, that when Gen. Buth 
ton and Gen. Crozier had brought to a stage of practicab!!\\) 
the construction which is now generally known as the Builing 
ton-Crozier disappearing gun carriage, upon which most of tle 
heavy guns of our seacoast fortifications are mounted, they s° d 
the foreign rights in the invention to the Bethlehem Iron Co 
upon terms which are stated. The circumstances of this trans- 
action are fully set forth by Gen. Crozier himself in a lette! 
to the Hon. F. M. Cockrell, which was published in 1902 10 
Senate Document No. 387, Fifty-seventh Congress, first sessi0!. 
The reasons for the transaction are there stated to be the Ir 
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possibility of keeping secret the principles of the invention and 
the belief of Gen. Buffington and Gen. Crozier that there was 
9 reason why foreign Governments should be cranted free use 
of it. It is the practice of the War Department to issue for 
use of its own service descriptive pamphlets of material of 
kind, fully illustrated, in order that its officers and enlisted 
men may become familiar with it. This educational precess for 
its ¢ wn people is considered to give a better return in accurate 
ledge of its war material upon the part of those who use 

1: could be had from any attempt at secrecy. Things which 

War Department endeavors to keep secret are very few in 


} ber. Having neither the time nor the means for exploiting 
it ad. Gen. Buffington and Gen. Crozier sold the foreign 
1 to the invention to the Bethlehem Iron Co., but took care 

time to fully safeguard all the rights of the United 
s s. These rights are not very well defined by statute. 


rhere have been presented for the consideration of Congress at 

us times bills for regulating the compensation which should 
otticers in the Government service for useful inven- 
which the United States avails itself, but none of them 

enacted into law. Intending that no uncertainty, 
time or in the future, should attend the use by 
ent of this disappearing carriage, Gen. Buffington 
‘rozier inserted in the specifications for their patent 
language: 


10 


t thea 
at tl 


ne 


full 
its 


dedicate to the Government of the United States the 
to make, and to have made in the United States 
gun mountings embodying this invention. 


ior 





he circumstances of this transaction between Gen. Buffing- 

t Gen. Crozier, and the Bethlehem Iron Co. are not such as 
to constitute a partnership, or anything like it, and a charge of 
partnership resting upon them can not but be recognized as 
1 ported by the person who makes it. It is a simple busi- 
ness transaction, of a perfectly proper character, made in 
such a way as to conspicuously safeguard every public interest. 
It was exploited in opposition to the confirmation of the 
nation of Gen. Crozier as Chief of Ordnance and was 

hly investigated; following which,he was confirmed by 





what was reported at the time to be an overwhelming majority, 
ugh the vote, being taken in executive session, was not 

I shed 
Ss onths after Gen. Crozier’s confirmation as Chief of 
Ordnance he voluntarily relinquished all right, title, and interest 
in the Buftington-Crozier disappearing carriage, not wishing, as 
Chief of Ordnance, to have any other than an official interest 


in any article of war material. For this reason he also formally 





relinquished his patent rights in a wire-wrapped rifle of his 
invention, which is largely used in the Government service, as 
is evidenced by the following letter from the Commissioner of 
Patents: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 

. Washington, D. U., January 22, 1903. 
Bi ( WILLIAM CROzIER, 

Burcau of Ordnance, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

i Sin: Your letter of the 20th instant is received as follows: 

keplying to your letter of the 19th instant, in which you state 
t e most effective way to accomplish my purpose of throwing open 
i free use of all persons my patent, No. 671,879, for wire-wound 
gu is by filing for record in your office among the transfers of 


an instrument relinquishing my rights under this patent and 
he invention to the public, I have the honor to state that I 
'y relinquish all such rights in the aforesaid patent, and freely 
e use thereof to the public. And I request’ that you publish a 
0 of this action in the Official Gazette of your office.” 
Complying with your request I have ordered that this letter of dedi- 
recorded in the assignment division of this office, and that 


hot of this dedication be published in the Official Gazette. 


Believing that you are entitled to be thanked for this gift of a 
I to the people of the United States in general, and being 


ed with no other person who can make such acknowledgment, 
* behalf will you permit me to thank you for this generous act 


ir part. 
Y« Irs, very truly, KF. I. ALLEN, Commissioner. 

In his remarks the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER | 
sites that the advancement of Gen. Crozier from the grade of 
( tain w hen he was appointed Chief of Ordnance, passing over 
ul the intermediate grades, “‘ furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the rapid advancement possible to officers who make them- 


ves 


agreeable to and are on friendly terms with war traders.” 
‘tated above, there was opposition to Gen. Crozier’s con- 
irtiation. The inspiration of this opposition is believed to be 
ku wh. It came from the interests of certain private parties 
itary inventions which it was thought that Gen. Crozier 
UG hot favor, and it was urged with the intensity which gen- 
erally proceeds from this kind of motive. It brought forth a 
“ter from the Secretary of War, giving the circumstances and 


Wwe 


re — for Gen. Crozier’s selection for his present post, which 
'S Published in Senate Document No. 387, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress 


first session, which I have before mentioned. It ig from 


519 


Secretary of War Roor, the disti 


nguished gentleman who is | 




























a Senator from the State of New York. It is as follows: 

[Senate Document No. 387, Fift nth Congre irst se 

SELECTION OF CAPT. CROZIER FOR ORDNANCE. 
\W T N 
Washin fay $1 

My Dear Senator: I have just received 4 letter of to-d 
the reasons for the selection C ti Capt. ¢ j { O 
over so many officers of greater 1 | vi . 
was recommended, and whetl e ad n 
writing, personally or through relatives or friend 

I am about leaving the city for several day ind 1 y t 
hurriedly rather than to delay until after my return 

Capt. Crozier never applied for the appointment, direct 
personally or through anyone else: neither | 
either in the Army or out of it, ever asked for 01 é 1 his ay t 
ment. His appointment was rec Pres I y 
upon the evidence furnished by rd t | 
best man in the Ordnance Corp ‘ 1 t 
Chief of Ordnance. 

The following considerations mtrib i « fly to t 

(1) Upon assuming the office of Secreta f Wa | 
1889, I found the Ordnance Depart nt ir position i ¢ 
unfortunate. The relations betwe that dep nent it 
the Artillery had become strained almost to th: xt 
troversy. The same was true of t Ordnar I 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification. Practi y i t 
proposed the other opposed Repeated att ; t ) 
Department in Congress, and by officer f the Army. and by ci n 
inventers, had put the corps on the defensive nd le it s it to 
criticism and constantly in the attit ( rey t here 
was not the free and unprejudiced intercourse, e) » of views 1 
reception of suggestions between the Ordna Corps and t her 
arms of the service which are essential to efficiency I became s ed 
that through the long-continued operation of these and other infl ices 
the Ordnance Corps had reached a condition of working by itself : ie, 
confined within its own hard and fast lines, with too little initiative and 
too little understanding of and sympathy with the line of the Army, 
which was to use the implements of war that the Ordnance Corps pro 
duced. 

At the same time that corps, I knew, contai of 
able, faithful, and devoted men, doing excellent le 
under proper administration and in due relation is 
of the service, of producing the. most effective It 
seemed to me that the proper course to fol tI 
country was not to attack the Ordnance Corps l im b 
putting at its head the ablest, strongest. most broad-minded, vig 
and competent administrator to be found in the corps: and it 
to me that the situation demanded that personal isiderations, 
might under ordinary conditions lead to the selection of the 
officers of the corps, ought to yield to the general requirements 
service in the selection of such a man 

(2) A careful consideration of the efficien reports of the offic of 
the Ordnance Department seemed to me to clearly indicate Capt. ¢ ier 
as the man to be selected under considerations, Al iwh 


the foregoing 
there are officers of greater age and longe 

served 5 years in the Artillery and 21 ye 
is 47 years of age, and the greatest degr 


* service in the 
rs in the Ordnar 


initiative 






ee of 














not usually to be looked for among men older than that. a 
officer who had the courage*and skill and insight to make the report 
upon our coast fortifications at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War which opened the eyes of the country to their real condit s 
That report not only marked him as a man of extraordinary ability, but 
constituted a starting point of renewed and intelligent activity in the 
improvement of the defense of the country. 

I had carefully read the comments of officers of Artillery upon that 
report, and was struck by the high respect which they exhibited for its 
statements and conclusions and by the evidence that if its author should 
be made Chief of Ordnance a long step would be made ward securing 
that respect for the ability and insight of the Ordnance Department on 
the part of the Artillery which is so desirable. I incl herewith a 
copy of that report and a copy of the annual report of Col. Joseph P. 
Storey, the inspector of Artillery of the Department of the East, com 
menting upon it, the officer who upon his superior merits as a scien- 
tific artillerist has now been placed in command of Fortress Monroe and 


the Artillery School. ‘ ; 
Capt. Crozier before I came into office had been 
tary representative of the United States at The Hag 


selected as the mili- 


peace 















ue conference, 
and in that great international congress which remodeled the laws of 
war for the civilized world he acted as the competent and trusted rep- 
resentative of the United States, and we are not without informal ey 
dence that his mind and character had a controlling influence upon the 
deliberations of that body. 

Capt. Crozier served as chief ordnance officer of the China relief « 
pedition, a difficult position, because the unknown and unas { : 
conditions through which that expedition was to pass required skill, 
foresight, and an intimate knowledge of the needs of troops under “1 
ing and conjectural circumstances. He acquitted himself of 
with the highest credit In this service and in se e 
ordnance officer in the Philippines he had acquired t! nt v 
edge of the needs of the service which can be acquired l 
service with troops in the field. 

In the year 1901 I had been called upon recommend to the 
President a successor to the late Peter 8. Mic > as_profess of nat 
ural and experimental philosophy at West Point i was regarded 
as the most important position connected with the stitution I 
requested the academic board of thi demy to submit a list of officers 
whom they considered especially ent ‘ i Capt. 
Crozier’s name stood high in th st am led I 
recommended him for appointment. He was t] Pr 
dent and confirmed by the Senat His ay 3 received 
with universal approval, the other candidat oI ves in s¢ 
instances saying to me that Crozier was so clearly the best man f 
place that they cheerfully y ielded their claims to his. rl I 
mendation and the appointment were made without ar comn ica 
tion with Capt. Crozier, and without any request or suggestion on his 
part, directly or indirectly, and after confirmation he declined tl 
appointment because he was unwilling to leave the tive si i of 
the Army in the Ordnance Department. rhe re mmendation of the 
academic board and the universal approval of Capt. Crozier’s appoint 
ment furnished the highest evidence of his attainments and capacity 


as a scientific man, 


















































































































Far from considering his invention or perfection of the service dis- 
appearing gun carriage as a reason against his appointment, it appeared 


| 


to me to be additional evidence of the extraordinary scope of his 
ability and of his possessing the qualities of a practical mechanical 
engineer, so important to the position of Chief of Ordnance; for I | 
found in the report of my predecessor, Secretary Lamont, for the | 
year 1894, and in the reports of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- | 


tion, that after the Endicott Board of 1885 had adopted the principle 
of the disappearing gun carriage and called upon the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to produce and perfect a practical disappearing carriage, Capt. 


Crozier was the only man who accomplished the result desired by 
the board. Secretary Lamont said of it: 

“The establishment of type disappearing gun carriages for 8-inch | 
and 10-inch guns invented by officers of the Ordnance Corps, and 


believed to be unequaled for rapidity and simplicity of action by any 
carriage elsewhere in use, is a notable achievement of the year (1894). 
This problem solved, the armament of our harbors may now be prose- 
cuted as rapidly as means are available. * * * ‘The carriage is the 
combined invention of Col. Buffington Capt. Crozier, of the 
Ordnance Department, and credit upon the inventive skill of | 
American officers It is a satisfactory solution of one of the most 
difficult problems which has confronted military science * * *.” 

This conclusion of Secretary Lamont was based upon the unanimous 
reports of two successive Boards of Ordnance and Fortification, under 
the presidencies of Gen. Schofield and Gen. Miles, and the conclusions 
of the Boards of Ordnance and Fortification were based upon the 
reports of extensive and practical tests of the carriage made by two 
successive boards of officers. 

After examining, I think, substantially all the reports upon the sub- 


and 


reflects 





ject and observing the operation of the carriage at various times at 
five different fortifications on the Atlantic coast, I have seen no reason 
to question the conclusions of the Endicott Board, of the Boards of 


Ordnance and Fortification above mentioned, or of Secretary Lamont. 
Having in view these facts and the great range of less conspicuous 

service which Capt. Crozier has performed with unremitting industry 

during his long period of service, it seemed to me no disparagement of 


the able and faithful officers of longer service to say that Capt. Crozier 
had so especially demonstrated his fitness to perform the difficult 
duties of Chief of Ordnance under the existing circumstances that 
it was the duty of the President to select him. He is the most dis- 
tinguished officer of the Ordnance Corps. He is one of the most dis- 


tinguished officers of the American Army, and important as his reten- 
tion of his present position undoubtedly is to him, it seems to me to be 
far more important for the country. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Evinvu Roor. 
Hon. F. M. CocKnRetu, 


United States 

It is worth while to be attacked in order to have such a letter 

as this appear as part of an officer’s record. I take pleasure in 

placing this letter against the insinuations and misleading 
statements of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TaAvENNER]. 

As in the case of the differences in costs of ammunition and 


Senate. 


other material, all of the information in regard to this gun- 
carriage transaction was furnished by Gen. Crozier himself, 
voluntarily and over his signature. The gun carriage itself 


has stood the test of 20 years’ use in the fortifications of the 
United States, and is still considered by those who are responsi- 


ble for our seacoast fortifications as the best form of mounting 
which is known. It ran the gantlet of more extensive tests 


and more critical examination by boards than any article of 
military equipment which can now be recalled. It was heartily 
and unqualifiedly indorsed by the following boards, namely, the 


Ordnance Board; a War Department board composed of an 
oflicer of Engineers, an officer of Ordnance, and an officer of 
Artillery; the Board of Ordnance and Fortification; and a 


statu 


heer, 


ory board of Army and Navy officers and a civilian engi- 

The following statement in regard to it was made by 

the Chief of Artillery in 1904, after it had been in use in the 
oust defenses something over 10 years: 


[ have no hesitation in saying that for all purposes I believe the 
( \} ay carriages mounted on our coast to be the best service car- 
ria on land mounts for heavy-caliber guns in the world. 

So much for Gen. Crozier. Now, as to the motive for the 


charge which is made against him: In the speech of the gentle- 


man from Illinois [Mr. TAveNNeER], which is reported on page 
1h06 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 4, 1914, as having 
been made on Friday, February 27, 1914, there occurs the fol- 


lowing passage: 
er 
cover 
Speaking of two buildings at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
achinery for manufacturing field artillery 


n 


Crozier has from the start opposed 


not openly, but 
my efforts to have these two building 


from under 


Ill. 


equipped with n ammunition, 


If these buildings were equipped, Gen. Crozier could no longer go befor 
the Appropriation Committees and testify that he does not have capac 
ity in the Government arsenals to do such manufacturing, and must | 
therefore award the fat contracts to the ammunition ring. 

The gentleman himself thus supplies his motive for his at- 
tack. It appears that in his diligent efforts to commend him- 


self to his constituents he conceived the idea of having Govern- 
ment money expended in his district for an ammunition plant, 
and that he did not succeed in persuading Gen. Crozier that 
this was a necessary expenditure. It appears from Gen. Cro- 
hearing before the Appropriations Committee on 
fortifications bill that the Government now has facilities at 
other places for the manufacture of all the ammunition which 
is appropriated for; and it appears from correspondence be- 
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| 2 universal necessity, especially to the laboring classes 









- 


tween him and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Tavennen} 
which correspondence is set forth in Gen. Crozier’s hearing on 
the sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 1915, commencing oy 
page 525, that a similar condition existed at the time when the 
gentleman was endeavoring to secure Gen. Crozier’s assistance 
in providing Rock Island Arsenal with an ammunition plant 
and was brought to his attention in this correspondence, Not- 
withstanding the sufticiency of other plants, it is made clear 
by the gentieman’s own statement that the resentment induced 
by Gen. Crozier’s refusal to stand in with him in an unneces 
sary expenditure which he was advocating has brought upon 
this officer the scurrilous attack which has been made in the 
Recorp under leave to print. 

But Gen. Crozier need not be disturbed by these distempered 
effusions. The motive for them is too transparent; they reflect 
only on those who make them. These charges, inspired by 
failure and disappointment, will not injure Gen. Crozier in 
public esteem nor in any degree dim his splendid reputation. 


Stock-Raising Homesteads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
CALIFORNIA, 


OF 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1915. 

The House had under consideration H. R. 15799, a bill to provide for 
stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill (H. R. 15799) 
providing for a stock-raising homestead is one of much im- 
portance to the West. The first section provides that it shall 
be lawful for any citizen qualified to make entry under the 
homestead laws of the United States to make a stock-raisin: 
homestead of not exceeding 640 acres upon the unappropriated 
unreserved public lands in reasonable compact form. The land 
upon which entry is to be permitted shall be designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior as “ stock-raising lands.” 

One of the purposes of the bill is to restore and improve t) 
grazing capacity of the lands, and therefore stock raisin; 
meat-producing capacity of the semiarid lands of the West. and 
at the same time to furnish homes thereon for the people of t! 
country who are desirous of acquiring a home in the semiarid 
country. 

It was presented to the Committee on Public Lands of 
JIouse having charge of this legislation in statements of offi 
of the Department of the Interior and the Department of .' 
culture, that all unappropriated public lands in the semiarid 
States, exclusive of Indian, forest, military, park, and othe 
ervations, the enormous total in round numbers was 830,000,000 
acres, 

It also appears that the area of public lands in thes 
now included in forest reservations alone amounts in ro 
numbers to 165,000,000 acres 

It is agreed on all sides that further legislation on the s¢ 
arid lands is necessary and needed now to stop the fu 
destructive use of such lands and secure for the future 
highest and best use for our own people. To accomplis 
end the stock-raising homesteads, as provided for in this 
legislation, giving to each settler a home on such lJands with 
sufficient acreage to support his family by combining ¢ 
farming, is the way to accomplish the desired results with 
raising. It is an established fact that on the lands unde! 
sideration homesteads of 160 acres, or even of 320 acres ¢ 
are not sufficient to support a family, and the concensus 
opinion is that at least 640 acres is necessary to each + 
raising homestead. 

It is the object, as far as may be practicable, to adhere t 
time-honored plan of using the public domain to furnish 
to the citizens of our country. It is generally conceded | 
these semiarid lands, where by combining farming of dr) 
forage crops and the raising of cattle or sheep, 640 acres 
support a family. This plan for providing homes is best 
the Nation as a whole, as it tends to increase the su})| 
cattle and sheep and at the same time lower the price of m' 


» St 


| because it affords an outlet to the congested civie and 


the | 


centers of our population without driving home seekers to | 
advantage of the liberal land laws of Canada. Moreover, 
Nation as a unit needs more States where each citizen 
sovereign of a portion of the soil, the owner of his home, «'¢ 











a tenant of some distant or other landlord—a builder of 
ols and churches, a voluntary payer of taxes for the sup- 
nort of his local and State government. 
“his homestead plan is best for the semiarid West. It takes 
h mes to insure permanent settlers and taxpayers. It takes 
homes to build churches and towns that attract laborers and 
mechanies. Population invites railroads, which in turn bring 

immigration and capital to develop the resources of this 
creat semiarid West. 

Phis bill has all of these objects and purposes in view. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, on application 
or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising lands, subject to 
entry under this act, lands the surface of which is, 
opinion, chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, 
aud which do not contain merchantable timber, that are not 
sus eptible of irrigation from any known source of water sup- 
ply, that are of such character that 640 acres are reasonably 


required for the support of a family; and it is further provided 


that the Secretary shall not designate for entry any lands under 
the act, owing to the general character or general conditions, 


that, in his opinion, 640 acres clearly will not support a family. 


When the Secretary of the Interior designates the stock- 
ruising lands subject to entry under this act, they may be ap- 
plied for and entered. The qualified homestead entryman who 
makes homestead entry under this law, not exceeding 640 acres, 


by compliance with the terms of the homestead law, but instead 
he usual cultivation, as required by the present homestead 
laws, shall be required to make permanent improvements on 


th nds entered before final proof of the value of $1.25 per 
{ which shall be done within three years from the date of 
el 


It further provides for any homestead entryman of the char- 
: ter described, who has not made final proof upon his exist- 
entry, that he shall have the right to enter an amount of 
cuous lands of the same character which will not exceed 
with his original entry 640 acres. 

His residence upon the original entry is sufficient for both 
entries, although additional improvements must be made upon 
t \litional entry to the amount of $1.25 for each additional 


A 
tted final proof or received patent for the lands of the 
character described in the bill under the homestead laws, and 
v still owns and resides upon the lands so acquired, may 
in additional entry for and obtain patent for contiguous 
lat lesignated for entry under this act, together with the 
of his original homestead; but the land, together with 
if acquired under this act, shall not exceed 640 acres, 
proof of the expenditure required on account of perma- 
provements upon the additional entry only. 
ill contains another very wholesome provision. When 
und that there is not contiguous lands adjoining the 
homestead, the person who has received the homestead 
or still owns and resides upon his land, to complete 
y of 640 acres he is given the right to enter other lands 
\ radius of 10 miles of his first entry which shall not 
exe 640 acres, including the original and subsequent entry. 
ind must be taken before noncontiguous land 
radius of 10 miles can be applied for or entered by 
inal homesteader or patentee. 
1er most salutary provision is contained in this bill, 
homesteader who has acquired lands of the char- 
cribed, the area of which is less than 640 acres, and 
\ s unable to exerelse the right of additional entry upon 
lands or within the 10 miles radius, he may relin- 
the United States the land so acquired and in the 


] 


A tiguous Il: 


nh it] 
» 


he 


l 
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entered 


in his | 





other very important provision is, although the person has | 


dL office reenter and acquire 640 acres of lands of the | 
' provided for by this act as though his former home- | 


| relinquishment had not been made. 
who is entitled to an additional homestead shall for 
after the designation of the lands subject to entry 
he provisions of this bill have the preferential right to 
h additional entry. 
nd so relinquished or reconyeyed shall thereafter be 
to disposition only on such terms and conditions and 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
| or may prescribe. 
re there is not enough contiguous lands for two or more 
‘i or patentees, then the Secretary shall make an 
‘le division of the lands among the several entrymen or 


ther provision of the bill authorizes any person who has 
‘1 title to land of the character referred to in the act 
the homestead laws, and who still the owner and 
; n* of the land, to purchase not exceeding 320 acres 


is 








The homesteader | 


of stock-raising lands, which is contiguous to his homestead, 
upon paying the sum of $1.25 per acre. This is to be governed 
by rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, but homesteader or patentee not permitted to 
acquire any lands by purchase, or any lands together with the 
lands already owned and acquired under the homestead laws, 
which shall exceed 640 acres. 

Because of the large quantity of land being permitted to be 
by the homesteader or patentee under this act, all 
coal and other minerals are reserved to the United States. and 
permission is granted for the purpose of mining such coal and 
other mineral deposits if at any time later discovery thereof is 
made. 

lf any damage or injury done to the homesteader or 
patentee he is to be fully recompensed therefor, such as damage 
to crops or other tangible improvements, and a reservation, as 
to coal and other minerals, is to be in the patent when issued, 
reserving such coal and other minerals and the right to enter 
and prospect and remove the same; the Secretary of the In- 
terior is given power to provide all necessary rules and regula- 
tions in harmony with the purposes and provisions of the act, 
to the end that it may be fully and properly carried into effect. 

It will be observed that many defects are corrected by this 
legislation, and it will be indeed a day of congratulation for the 


is 


is 


| Western States when the bill is finally enacted into law. 


I have at all times been an active supporter of this legisla- 
tion. The Committee on the Public Lands of the House, of which 
I am a member, gave long and careful consideration to this 
legislation, to properly perfect it. 

I firmly believe that this legislation will have an important 
bearing upon the early development of the semiarid lands of 
the West, and that its beneficial effect will be evidenced within 
a short time after the bill is finally passed and its provisions 
are in full force and operation. 

This legislation will fully answer those, if there are any yet 
remaining in this country, who have contended that public lands 
should be leased. 

We want homes and not tenants, even if the Government of 
the United States should be that landlord. If water should be 
later discovered by boring deep wells, then so much the better. 
The pioneer, who has gone through all the hardships and pri- 
vations, will be the man to be benefited. We hope he may. 


Western Judicial District of South Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


IN tHe House or REepresenratives 


Saturday, February 1915 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I called up for 
passage House bill 20894, on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
providing for a judge, and so forth, for the western judicial 
district of South Carolina. At that time objection was made. 
The bill is on the Union Calendar, and I pro to move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. I am sure the following 
will prove interesting, for it is reliable data from the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 

The State of South Carolina is now divided into two judicial 


ose 


districts under the provisions of sections 69 and 105 of the 
Judicial Code. This was distinctly decided by Dist: Judge 
Smith in the United States district court at Charleston at the 
December term, 1915, in the case of Emily 8S. Cleckley and Annie 
M. Spear against the United States. By section 1 of the Judicial 


Code every distinct judicial district in the United States has 
at least one judge except the two districts of South Carolina, 
the two districts of Mississippi, and the eastern and middle dis- 
tricts of Tennessee. But the whole State of Tennessee that is, 
the three districts of Tennessee—has two judges. In Mississippi 
each district has a district attorney (sec. T67, R. S.), marshal 
(sec. 776, R. S.), and other officers (act June 15, 1882, ch. 218) ; 
so that South Carolina is the only State in the Union which is 
divided into two judicial districts and yet has only one judge 
and other court officers for the whole State. 

An examination of the records of the clerk of the U1 ‘ 
States court in South Carolina will show that for the past 25 
years three-fourths of the criminal cases and irly « half 
of the civil cases arose in the western district of South Carolina, 
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Yet the headquarters of the United States court, residence of 
the judge, district attorney, marshal, and other officers are fixed 


at Charleston, and all the records are kept at Charleston, 250 
niles away from where the bulk of the business is. It is neces- 


sary, however, for a district judge to be in Charleston nearly 
all the time on account of the admiralty business arising on the 

‘aboard, as important matters respecting shipping, maritime 
business, libeling and detention of vessels, and other matters, 
which require immediate attention. 

Important matters respecting shipping, maritime business, 
libeling, and detention of vessels and other matters which 
require immediate attention are arising and likely to arise at 


any time. It is therefore manifestly impossible that the present 
district judge can do otherwise than remain most of the time 


nor can he spend any considerable portion of his 
time in the western district. At present only two terms of 
court are held in the western district, to wit, at Greenville in 
April and October. As soon as the term is completed the dis- 
trict judge is compelled to return to Charleston, that the 
larger part of the year, whenever any matter comes up in the 
western district in bankruptcy, motions at chambers, and other 
matters it becomes necessary for the attorneys and litigants to 
take long and extensive trips from one end of the State to the 
other. 

Prisoners who may be arrested in the western district on bench 
warrants have to be transported to Charleston at great expense 
to the Government for sentence or else lie in jail till court meets 
again in Greenville. In this statement no reflection is intended 
upon the present district judge, who is an able, hard-working 
judge, and does everything he can to minimize the disadvantages 
of the arrangement under the present law. 

Formerly a part of the business of South Carolina was con- 
ducted before the circuit judge. But under the Judicial Code 


al Charleston, 


S80 


the circuit court business is now transferred to the district 
court. The circuit judge therefore practically does not transact 


any of the business in this State, but his time is wholly taken 
up in the circuit court of appeals. Moreover, the district judge 
from this district is frequently called to sit in the circuit court 
of appeals. On such occasions there is no judge in South Caro- 
lina who can be reached in case of emergency. If South Caro- 
lina had a judge for each district, whenever one is called into 
the circuit court of appeals, provision could be made for the busi- 
ness of both districts to be transacted by the other, so that at 
all times there would be a judge within the State within reach. 

Under the law at present only two terms of United States courts 
are held each year in the western district, viz, at Greenville 
in April and October. In the eastern district, however, which 
does not have near so large a business, two terms are held at 
Charleston, to wit, in November and January. ‘The eastern 
district covers very little more territory than the western dis- 
trict, has no larger population, does not have near so much 
business for the Federal courts, and yet they have United States 
courts in the eastern district sitting in three different places 
and holding five terms in each year, while in the western dis- 
trict, the United States courts sit only twice a year and at one 
place. It is evident that to give the people of the western dis- 
trict the facilities to which they are entitled, the court should 
sit at one or two other places at least in the western district. 
This would bring the courts closer to the people and be a great 
saving in mileage of witnesses, jurors, marshals, and so forth, 
transportation of prisoners, both to the Government and to the 
people who have business in the court. But, if additional terms 
are provided for the western district and only one set of court 
officers provided for both districts, they would then have te 
hold about 9.or 10 terms a year, and the work would be 
entirely too heavy for one set of officers. Additional court 
officers should, therefore, be provided for the western district. 

The western district embraces the Piedmont section, which 
in the past 10 years has shown such remarkable development in 
manufactures, agriculture, and all the avocations of life. This 
growth will continue for many years. With the growth of the 
country, the business of the courts has increased and will con- 
tinue. The people of the western district feel that they are 
entitled to better facilities. The demand for additional court 
officers has been made from time to time for several years and 
grows more and more urgent each year. It is but fair to the 
progressive, intelligent people of the western district that atten- 
tion should be given to their claims and that they should be 
given facilities at least as good as those afforded the eastern 
district of this State and other districts of the United States. 
They feel that having the territory and population they have 
td having by far the greater part of the business of the United 
States courts, they should not any longer be tied to the eastern 
district, but that they should have a judge and other court 
officers residing in their own district, near at hand in case of 
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emergency, that they may have terms of court at other places 
than Greenville, in order that the courts and the people may 
be brought closer together and all lingering prejudices that may 
exist against the United States courts be entirely removed. 

There can be no doubt that where there are two judicial qis 
tricts it is to the interest of the Government and the public th 
court officers should be provided for each district. It is exceed. 
ingly troublesome for one set of officers to carry on the busin: 
of separate districts, keep separate records of each, and trou)le. 
some questions are constantly arising under such an anomalo 
system. The interests of the people of the western district 4 
mand an additional judge more strongly than they do the other 
court officers, such as district attorney, marshal, and so fort . 
But as a practical question, while it would be possible to trans 
act the business with an additional judge only and without the 
other court officers referred to, yet such a system would be s 
inconvenient that there can be no doubt that the best cour 
for Congress to provide for a judge and for all court officers for 
the western district, so that each district in the State will Luye 
its full working machinery. The best results can only be ob 
tained by having the two districts entirely distinct and each 
with its full corps of separate and distinct officers. 

I invite careful attention to th» following comparative si 
ments: 
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In South Carolina (population, 1,515,400) there is but one 
United States attorney and one United States marshal, the sala- 
ries of each being $4,500. 

The population of South Carolina (census 1910) exceeds that 
of 45 out of the 5S districts above mentioned. The population 
of South Carolina exceeds the combined population of the north 
ern and southern districts of Alabama; the four districts in 
Alaska; lacks less than 60,000 of exceeding the combined popu 
lation of both districts in Arkansas; exceeds the combined popu 
lation of both districts in Florida; lacks less than 141,000 of 
exceeding the population of both districts in Louisiana, and 
about the same of exceeding the population of both districts in 
Oklahoma; exceeds the combined population of both the middle 

| and western districts of Tennessee; exceeds that of both dis 
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(ricts in the State of Washington and both those in West Vir- During the same fiscal year the Civil cases to whie ; 
; i a 5 "ch the] 
vinia, States was t party which were terminated or finally dix) 
Compared with the 23 States above, divided into two or more | of in the United States courts in South Carolin: Itala, 
: . F na totaly 1 
districts, and \laska, the State of South Carolina clearly ex- while they numbered in— 
ceeds in population three of those States, to wit, West Virginia, Northern elie on 
Washington. and Florid Ll; also Alaska: while its population is Middle Alabama Scene a nines pee oe 
meer Rte as Pliers ca - of four other States *hich have | Southern ef tiene ee : 
appre Lemate iy ils large as either of four other State S which U1 Division No. 1. Ainake ennai ~----~ Be 
(wo districts, VIZ, Arkansas. Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Mis- ivision No, . te ——-———- en ~~ 
Sissippi Division No. 3, Finesse a reennnne 
om. : ; — . . ha OO wade ivision No. - Os sccchcinimiiiicene iis ae 
Che extreme length of the State of South Carolina is 215 miles pe sg Nia Alaska pee eae Te a a 
and its extreme breadth 285 miles. In length from north to Southern Wride. = 
south it exceeds either Iowa, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, ae rthern Georgie, oon Eee 
Oklahom: »Pennsy lvania, Tenn ‘ssee, or Virginia, all of which have Section esta Cg a ee rae, Seas aig te é 
been divided into two or nore districts, Pennsylvania and Ten- Eastern [linois rp ero aoe 
nessee having three districts each and the others two. In breadth, Southern lowa sails ae rn aan ee ee eee. —_ 
; j i ve ; ‘Ster ra nel eee = 
from east to west. it exceeds Alabama, with three districts; Mli- Wosrera bane Ber heat tsninin idee Sen erate nolan ac ie 
uo s with three districts; Mississippi’ with tne Onn ono, | Western Meee ebecage em eg is 
With two districts: and West Virginia, with two districts: and Northern Mis¢ssippi_ eae eee oe oh 7 
: ’ ‘ ee : her lississinpi | ~~ ~""-------=---~._ Whistance. 
South Carolina oa eds » 1s ry Stata otal area by 0,190 | Southern Mississippi oe een lap aceaigcca spedagen ai eS aa 
South Carolina exceeds the latter State in to : Northern New WN eee no cme 
square miles. . Eastern North SAND as ecmcg tice sie 
lt is thus seen that if population and area, especially con- “astern Tennesseo. 
sidering the peculiar shape and dimensions of a State, are fac- Nome, enn see _ 
: ates . 2 eh : . eck N¢ ler exas 
ters in determining the creation of districts, then South ¢ aro- Eastern Texas nae 
lina certainly has those factors in her favor to a Convincing Northern West Virgimia_ 
degree , | Southern West Virej Pmenndn teense toning eee ae 
= ; : A a eer _ | Eastern IR he 
Another factor to be considered 1s the diversified vocations Vestern Wise, OR eae seeeee re 
ind industries of its more than 4 million and 


covering almost every bus 
Within its domains are 
the piedmont, 
facturer 


iness and calling known to 
mountaineers and Seamen. 
middle country, and lowlands. 
and the cotton 


Civilizs 


a half citizens, 


Those of 
The cotton manu- 


The amount of 
year (1913) 
South ¢ 
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S in e¢iyil suits 
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‘arolina 

n district 


ition during said 
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producer, the apple grower and the rice | Middle —— ---~.- 
5 i factory | Southern Alabama_ 1 
ls +? > chap “nisar « » cnecar ax > ‘ > - Sn aa amines ec an SR sires cea 
Planter, the sheep raiser and the sugar cane planter, the factory Division No. 2 of OR on cmccene ee ee 
employee and the Jumberman,. the stock raiser and the turpen- Division No. 3 of See nnn ‘ 
tine maker, the manufacturer of “ mountain dew and the Division No. ee as 
“4 . . vu istrie , YoriAc ' 
Sexside hotel keeper. Its a far cry from the Blue Ridge moun- ia = oon Sa a Semmens nado --~-- 
, : : " = é o endl ee Ho -] ric ) etter nnenneee S 
taineers in Pickens and Oconee ¢ ounties to the truck growe1 in Southern district SF siete ne eet 
Beaufort, Georgetown. or Torry Counties on the Atlantic Southern district Fe 
Ocean, or to the cotton factor at Charleston who exports thou- worn an pe oe riper 
: : nedivey {cass ‘Ster trict of Michig; sh i te aie get 1 
sands of bales of cotton in tramp steamers to every foreign Northern district of Ring en 1, Gi 
country. As the Soil and Climate in the western and north- Eastern district of North OM icine ee f 
Western part of the State differ from those in the eastern and Middie denrict o Tec unessee Sn OMEN eepnNeh anal ga, 4 
. . ° . Z > STTict o ; essee ne Pt een i iv ices gs cee ( 
southeastern section, so the industries and vocations of the Northern district of Se tenon 19 
People differ. Obviously the judicial business will correspond- Eastern district of Texas. aaa enses a ey eh == J 
ingly differ, both on the civil and crimina] side of the court, Destecrm district owen, Virginia Sr eel a rants 
aa : ‘6 . .” ‘ . ia “astern district o sconsi nile hasten. 
To transport a mountaineer moonshiner to the Seaport city Vestern district of Wisconsin____~~~~~~> citings ge 
of Charleston to try him would be (to him) like transporting In South Carolina there were pending at the beginni 
: e mag rp ¥ ‘ 5 ae ry <¢ ‘ “iti » CF Ses il > . : = - ed . pI _ : Berane 
a yond % fo lo hear admiralty and maritime causes in the fiscal year 15 suits in admiralty and 9 Mure <yere on: 
ledmnont woul we AS Incongruous., , during that year, making a pending total of 24 admiralty 
‘yay ‘o ralin.< ag “1 ‘ r Rann TAN AAD c arealy ® e 2 ._ 
monte arelina has more than 150 miles of seacoast, largely | 19 of which were terminated and Judgments were render 
More than Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi together. Geor- plaintiffs in the sun of $15,672.02, Out of the 28 State 
mia has two districts, So has Mississippi, and Alabama three. have been already subdivided into two or more district 
of other States divided into two + ler pa districts, the follow- were no admiralty cases in the following districts 
ing have no seacoast - Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Mich- divided - 
ean, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Northern Alabama. middie Alabama, western Arkansas (1 
Wisconsin. eastern Arkansas), northern Georgia, northern Illinois, sout 
A fair comparison of the business before the United States | nois, ee iowa, Southern tern aentern Louisiana, fer - 
: ‘ ae a ° _ at in . : Satta £an, northern MISSISSIppi, wes ern district o North Carolina 
eourts In South Carolina with that transacted In the districts of Oklahoma, western Oiiahoma, middle Pennsylvania, castern | 
the 23 States Which have two or more districts therein- shows horthern Texas, western Texas, western district of Virgin 
that the need for two districts in South Carolina is ag great, | Washington, 
or sreater, than in ost of the others, It is hot practical here During the fiscal year there 
to give all the 


Statisties in detail, but a 
suflice to show the correctness of the 
the fiscal year ended June 30. 1913, 
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gaged principally in arresting criminals 
division, 653; second division, 43; thira division, The number of regular tield deputies required during 
“1; fourth division, 58: southern district of California, 127: fiseal year to serve process, warrants, and so forth, thi 
northern district of Ilorida, 65: southern district of Florida, 51; States which contain two or more districts are as follows 
northern district of Iowa, 96: eastern district of Louisiana, 74; | Northern Alabama._____ Pee a etseeaniiendeegeeek a a a 
western district of Louisiana, 44: eustern Missouri, 97; middle Sonic Alabama > OE nae aiden ca te 
Pennsylvania, 46; western Pennsylvania, 63; northern Texas. SO. ae cae erento ne ar - 

During that year the fines, forfeitures, and so forth, imposed Western Arkansas __ ~~~ svetetnienntneahmnaiiiiinins eek ie ee. 
in South Carolina amounted to $10,625.22, while in the southern Northern Coneoruia ss seas os et ween n cans : 
af cota , alas ‘ — . 8D m4 04. southern Ca ifornia (for { ST AP wince scien ee tie tsa cnranbiaen . 

(strict of Alabama they ilmounted to 2,001.34 : Northern Florida cee eceeilapeaeiicee : 
lirst division of OO nical ies $2, 590. 00 Southern Fase rr rericerionernemationme rts - 
Second division of ee rei inieenemieeege S50. 00 | Northern Geor Bemore. eeeae vie eigilieas a 
Third division of Alaska_____ iad Saket ——————-—--.. 1,350. 00 | Southern nt ecm ; 
Fourth division of Alaska eri - 00 | Northern Illinois cies cae ET 

Southern district of SN ic sninsencnuacas aie - 00 | Eastern Iinois - 

Northern district of OR ~. 62 | Southern Illinois aes 

Southern district of Florida . 00 | Northern Se aneainenianaiige nae Teen « ~ 

Northern district of Iowa cab ie its SE - 17 | Southern Iowa = os hh athe cersrega mipmneieieinece , 
Eastern district of pemete - 56 | Eastern Kentucky tule aes mana n taeinoiirin blearcinen axccilbbine des en 0 
Western district of Louisiana - 00 | Western Kentucky pian linens ee a weidich patpeanclbibicicastcictslen ( 
Eastern Missouri 64 | Eastern TN wees eainiacsgee enn ) 
Middle Pennsylvania “ 74 | Western H+ ea OE ENO ai sincem eee . ) 
Western Pennsylvania . 40 | Eastern Tne mmm meee en 

Northern ‘Texas emanate Se 75 | Western Michigan 
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It is absolutely clear and certain that the law as it now stands 
provides for two districts in South Carolina, and it seems 
equally clear that through the voluntary and gratuitous activi- 
ties of the coditiers prohibitory and restrictive provisions have 
heen introduced into the Revised Statutes and into the Judicial 
Code limiting the two districts in South Carolina to only one 
set of court officials. Congress adopted the codes as a whole, 
but by no separate act originating in the ordinary manner, well 
known in legislating upon important matters, has Congress so 
deprived the two districts in South Carolina of their rightful 
number of court officials accorded by the acts of September 24, 
1789, supra, and February 21, 1823, supra, which acts have 
never been expressly repealed. 

It would seem eminently proper for Congress to correct the 
wrong imposed upor South Carolina by the codifiers, and per- 
Laps unwittingly sanctioned by Congress, by now passing an 
act providing for a full set of judicial and court officials for 
the eastern and for the western districts of South Carolina, re- 
spectively, each official with like salary, emoluments, fees, and 

lowances as are now paid to like officials of the United States 
courts in that State. Such action, though tardy, would be wel- 
comed by all fair-minded citizens as according to that State 
her just due, and extending to her the same liberal treatment 
ilrendy long since extended to her sister States of like im- 
portance, 


Stock-Raising Homesteads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Y Yr vy r Pp 
HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 
OF NEBRASKA, 

In rue House or ReEepreseNTATIVES, 
Vonday, January 18, 1915, 
On the bill (II, R. 15799) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
enactment of this bill. I believe if its provisions shal! become 
law it will prove a great boon to thousands of home seekers, 
not merely home seekers in the. semiarid West and in the 
Mountain States, where the act will apply, but home seekers 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the operation of the provisions of this bill duly 
enacted into law need not be an experiment; substantially the 
same provisions have now been in operation in Nebraska for 
more than 10 years. April 28, 1904, the Congress was generous 
enough, considerate enough, and farseeing and wise enough to 
enact the bill introduced by me permitting a one-section home- 
stead of the remaining public lands in the State of Nebraska. 
\t that time the records of the Department of the Interior 
disclosed that about 9,000,000 acres were subject to the act, 
but, in my judgment, approximately 2,000,000 more acres were 
made subject to the act by cancellations of entries that had 
been abandoned for from 1 to 20 years or more, thus making 
perhaps 11,000,000 acres in Nebraska which were subject to 
the one-section homestead law. The records of the General 
Lund Office now show that of this vast area, say, 11,000,000 
acres, less than 200,000 acres of public lands now remain in 
Nebraska subject to homestead entry, and this consists in the 
main of tracts and subdivisions inadequate in size for a home 

tead entry, and which are subject to sale under the isolated- 
tract act at not less than $1.25 per acre. 

Mr. Speaker, has the operation of the Nebraska act proved a 
success? While this has been more or less a disputed question 
outside of Nebraska for the last 10 years, there has remained 
very little room for dispute within the territory covered by the 
act. Subjected to the same kind of a test as is observed in the 
courts to determine the character of an individual when it may 
be in issue, which is the judgment of his neighbors who come 
n daily contact with him, the operation of the one-section 
homestead law in Nebraska has proved a marked success. The 
consensus of opinion of those who live within the area covered 
by the act, including homesteaders themselves, their neighbor 
farmers and ranchmen and the business people in towns with 
whom they deal, is that no other law has ever proven so great a 
benefit to the State as this. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1904 when the Nebraska act was passed the 
publie-land question constituted the greatest preblem of any 
required to be solved by the Congress for the good of Nebraska. 
I shall not go into detail as to the then existing conditions, but 
let answer the present purpose to say that the one-quarter sec- 
tion unit for the most part of the area of our State, where the 
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remaining public lands were then to be found. had proven jn- 
adequate in size for the support of a family, and the result was 
that the most of the entries made were commuted and sales and 
transfers of title were made so soon as title had been per- 
fected, and the lands fell into the hands of speculators or Jarce 
ranchmen. The result was the contrary of what should occur 
and what ordinarily takes place in a new country. Instead of 
increasing population and development in due proportion, seti|o- 
ment decreased and the large land holdings were added to py 
sales made at low prices of homesteads and preemptions, as 
patents were issued therefor. Did the towns grow? The small 
towns grew smaller; frame buildings were not repainted: stores 
and shops were abandoned; hotels, livery barns, and Jumber- 
yards here and there were given up. This was the rule as to 
a large part of the area of more than the west half of Nebraska. 

Mr. Speaker, the highly favorable effect of the operation of 
the one-section homestead act in Nebraska was immediate. ‘lhe 
towns at once took on new life. The businesses of hotel keeping, 
livery, and lumberyards were immediately reestablished and 
revived and prospered as the settlers came and availed them- 
selves of four quarter sections for their entries instead of one 
quarter section, which had been the limit under the old régime. 
But notwithstanding the many obstacles thrown in the way of 
the act; notwithstanding it was severely criticized, censured, 
and condemned by papers representing large interests and in be 
half of large interests, which circulated over the West; notwith- 
standing the operation of the act arrayed against itself those 
whose interests, direct and indirect, had been unfavorably 
affected, the measure continued to grow in popularity and has 
ever since continued to gain in the favorable estimation of the 
people who live in the territory covered by the act. The fact is 
the measure is now about universally agreed by all the different 
interests and elements of Nebraska to have brought the greatest 
benefit to the State of any law that has ever been passed. It is 
now commended by homesteaders upon their claims and well- 
developed farms, and just as enthusiastically by the business 
people in the towns where they deal. Added to these large 
ranchmen, many of whom at the start regarded it as a radical 
and revolutionary measure, viewed from the standpoint of what 
had hitherto existed, nearly every one, if not all, now grants | 
it constitutes the best legislative solution that could have heen 
made of the public-land problem, which had become a seri 
economic problem when my bill was introduced. 

Mr. Speaker, just as the issue arose when the pending bi! 
was up for consideration with the Public Lands Committee. tlic 
question of whether it should be an enlarged homestead o1 
act for the leasing of the public lands, these same alteriatiy: 
were presented at the time my bill was introduced. These 
were the two alternatives—an act for the leasing of the remii 
ing public domain, which would in its effect have forbidden 
settlement, development, and home building, or an act fo! 
homestead sufficiently large to sustain a family. I am frank 
to say I did not hesitate in making my choice in favor of the 
enlarged homestead. It is true I introduced a bill providine 
an entry might contain two sections; had I not done so it Is 
not improbable that my bill would have been amended [0 
permit of not exceeding one-half section, as the committee did 
reduce the area by one-half by amending the bill allowing « 
section instead of two sections. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pertinent to add that as a direct and an 
indirect result of this one-section homestead law the |» il 
tion of the territory covered by the act has been increased by 
about 100,000; but I do not pretend that it is practicable to 
ascertain accurately what the increase has been, for the reason 
that all the while since the act has been in operation thous:ds 
have emigrated from western Nebraska to other parts o! 
United States and to Canada. 

I should add that instead of the decline in values of the (Is 
to which title had passed, as some scary persons predicted 
would be the case, the effect was to increase land values, 0!" 
values have constantly continued to grow higher as the rei 
ing public land has been entered by the newcomers. It is [rue 
that land values have increased from 100 to 500 per ce 
the territory covered by the act since it took effect. It is " 
also that by passing the title of these public lands to ! 
viduals, together with the improvements made incident 
home building, the establishment of schools and churches, 
the growth of towns and the increase of holdings of person: 
property and the consequent rise in values of land previo 
owned by individuals, the volume of taxable property of wes'e"™ 
Nebraska has been many times multiplied and enormous’) 
creased, thus reducing proportionately the rate of taxat 
every property owner in the State. wo 

Mr. Speaker, the direct and the indirect benefit to indiy ict 
to the State, and to the Nation of the home building pro! 


Tet 








‘he one-section homestead law for Nebraska are so manifold 
, challenge an adequate portrayal, and I shall not go into 
here about it. 
(x. Speaker, I have already shown that of the 11,000,000 
oeres made subject to the one-section act for Nebraska, less 
‘han 200,000 acres thereof now remain untaken. This of itself 
verifies the success and the wisdom of the law. With so little of 
. lands remaining in Nebraska, and that consisting wholly 
separated or isolated tracts too small for an entry, the 
n have but little effect in the State, even if the Secretary of 
Interior should make it applicable, which he is authorized 
Therefore, it is not for the direct benefit of my con- 
ity that I am giving the bill my most hearty support, but 


tO ao. 
ihe benefit generally of the portions of the great West to 
‘ich the act will be made applicable by orders issued from 
time to time by the Seeretary of the Interior. I should also 
add the act might be made applicable to Nebraska, with mate- 
rial benefit with respect to the purchase by settlers of isolated 
tracts at not exceeding $1.25 per acre. Under the present 
these isolated tracts can not be sold at less than $1.25 per 
e. but the purchaser is required to pay the highest price bid 
efor at an auction sale and not less than the price appraised 
| special land office agent, which appraisement is often so 
‘ery high as to make the purchase of the tract prohibitive. The 
M xs from the public-land States in particular know that 
ihe statute itself does not authorize that an appraisement be 
le. but rules and regulations of the Department of the Inte- 
rior do so require, but, in my judgment, as a rule such practice 
operates to the detriment of communities and to the injustice 
of the pioneer settlers. Whether or not the Secretary would 
order the act to be applied to any particular locality for the 
purpose just suggested, I am firmly convinced that a policy 
ll be adopted for the disposition of isolated tracts which 
v | be calculated to secure to the owners of adjoining lands 
q preference to purchase, and I think the Government would be 
iently safe in selling to the highest bidder without requir- 
n appraisement to be made, and the price so fixed to consti- 
tute the minimum at which the tract may be sold. 
rhe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
expired 
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Torpedo Boats. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1915. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 


HON. 


ry 
wis 


Saturday, February 


Mr. PADGETT. 


consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter | 


from the Seeretary of the Navy giving a detailed statement of 
awarding of contracts with reference to torpedo boats. 
‘ SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 

‘ hears none, 
rhe letter is as follows: 


The 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, February 25, 1915. 
Dean Mr, Papcerr: I should like to supplement my brief note of 
ay on the allegation that last December I awarded a destroyer 
to a Bath shipyard at $10,000 more than the bid of a Seattle 

yard by the full history of bids and awards for these destroyers. 
{ append hereto a statement showing all bids received in connection 
the six destroyers concerned opened November 10, 1914. In 
‘lon the bids from private contractors there were received 
tes from the Mare Island Navy Yard, the lowest estimate for 
nstruction of one destroyer being $626,487, and it being stated 
‘He estimate for a second vessel would be from $25,000 to $34,000 

than for the first vessel, 

> bids and estimates were referred to the Bureaus of Consiruc- 
: ind Repair and Steam Engineering, which bureaus on December 
~, 1J14, submitted joint recommendation based upon the faces of the 

lhe recommendation of the bureaus is summarized as follows: 
$626, 487 
815, 000 


Lo 


1 to the navy yard, Mare Island 
ssel to Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation____--____ 
) vessels to Wm, Cramp & Sons 8. & B. B. Co. (each).---.. $41, 000 
ssels to Bath Iron Works (each) 850, 500 


; — | be observed that in spite of the great possible saving, amount- 
} about $200,000, the bureaus recommended that only one vessel 


en {at the Mare Island Navy Yard. In this connection the bureaus 


: should be borne in mind, however, that neither the Mare Island 

* “While other United States navy yard has built a vessel of this 
destroyer mie therefore, the bureaus ‘are inclined to recommend that 
believed ceasrecton be undertaken at the Mare Island yard, it is 
ved that it would be unwise to undertake more than one, as this 
work is in itself a specialty, and it is to be expected that 
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unforeseen difficulties of various kinds will be encountered which 
increase the cost of the first vessel beyond that f sul t on 
The bureaus accordingly recommend that one of these vessels be built 
at the navy yard, Mare Islan in accordance \ the estimate | 
$626,487.” in 

It will be noted that the bureaus recommended the award of two 
vessels to the Bath Iron Works although their 1 d was higher than 
that of Fore River and of Cramp & Sons. 1 recommendation wa: 
for the reason that the record of the Bath Iron Work 1 ecti 
with destroyer construction was partic \ and oO th 
of either of the other bidders. No t \ 
recommendations of the Seattle Cor ( of t 
other two high bidders. The bid l ( I & Di 
Dock Co., as seen from the tabul statement herew v ris 
higher than the bids of Cramp and Fore River 

I gave very careful consideration to the bids 1 ved, 
freely with the technical experts of the depat nt, and 
conciusion that all of the bids were unduly hig! I have 
time that we were paying too much for destro and 
reason arranged to have Mare Island investig nd sul 
of the cost of building these vessels. The low estimate s | 
Mare Island went far to confirm me in my opinion that previous pri 
and the bids received for these destroyers were higher in tl 
should be. Accordingly, I informed bidders that I regarded t 
named by them as too high and would give consideration on to 
figures. Some question having been raised as to the legality of t¢ 
procedure, the matter was referred to the Solicitor of the Nay l> 
partment, who gave an opinion on December 17, 1914, that “ * ° 
the Secretary was well within his legal authorit in receiving 
bidders on the destroyers for which the awards were now und 
sideration modifications of their prices.’ 

After receiving the modifications referred to ! ! 
representatives of the bidders the award 
as follows: 
1 vessel to the navy yard, Mare Island, a SE2E 
~ vessels to the F River Shipbuilding Cor it », each 

(their original bid) TOO, OF 
2 vessels to the Bath Iron Works, each SOO, ¢ 
1 vessel to the Wm. Cramp & Sons §. & E. B. Co., a $12 

It will be observed that the total cost of these six vesse is f 
awarded, is $4,628,796, as against $4,824,487, the award re me! 
by the bureaus on the face of the bids—a difference of n y pl200,000 

The awards as finally made were strictly in accordance with tl 
lowest prices obtained, except that an award of one boat was made 
the William Cramp & Sons Co. at a price of $812,309 (reduced f 
$853,000), while the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. reduced 


price for one boat from $873,000 to $810,000, a difference of $2.3 
their favor. 


? 


Of course, the all 





gation that I gave a contract to a 
shipyard at a price $10,000 greater than the price of th 
company is without foundation in fact, the contract price for the 
boats being $10,000 less, not greater, than the lowest figure of t 
Seattle company, 











As the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. had 1 I d ik 
this class of work, and as its record in connection v worl 
for the Navy Department did not entitle it to side 
tion, I did not believe it to the interests of the ng 
less than three-tenths of 1 per cent to award a 
pany, with accompanying risk of delays and diffi 
tion, practically inevitable in the case of inexperienced cont: 

I assured the representatives of the company, however, that the d 
ment appreciated their desire to meet its views, and that I hoped to 
able at some future date to award this company a contract f ! 
struction of a destroyer. 

I may add in this connection that my action in awarding thi 
stroyer to the Cramp company instead of to the Seattle company 
fully indorsed at the time by my technical advisers. 

As you know, six destroyers were contracted for in 112, 
number in 1913, and these last six in 1914. I append a t 
a comparison of the contract prices of these destroyers, fr 
will be seen that the total cost of the 1914 destroy rs, wl 
than their predecessors, will be $4.629,156, as compared w 
eost of $5,064,000 in 1912 and $5,157,000 in 1913. I regard th 
ing of something over half a million dollar in the neigl hood 
10 per cent of the total cost of these vessels—as one of tl st cred 
able things in connection with my administration of the Navy D 
ment. 

Sincerely, yours, TosEruvus Da 

IIon. LEMUEL P. PADGE! M. C 

Chairman Committee on Naval Affa 
House « f Re} cnta r 
Table giving comparison contract prices of dest ers 19] 
and 191}. 
Ne | Diss | Guar- |, 
TY f aon vert lan ry > 
ah Name of contractor place- ‘ d 
| sel. | 1ent l 
| | 7 K 
51 | Wm. Cramp & Sons........ 1, 052 84 
i} 652 nia ee 1,052 ) ) 

il it Mh thc t iden aan aed 1,052 x 4 ) 

1912..--') 54 | Bath Iron Works............| 1,025 || 

55 | Fore River ipbuilding Co 1,050 0 54, SO 

56 | New York Shipbuilding Co 1,090 29.0 | 873,500 |} 

57 | Fore River Shipbuilding Co 1,090 29.5 861, 0 

58 | Wm. Cramp & Sons 1,090 5 | 881,000 
1913 ! 59 : do. . : ne ccccccecees 1,000 20.5 881.000 = 157 
. ‘ 60 | Bath Iron Works 1.050 00 884.000 

61 | New York Shipbuilding Co 1,150} 20.5 825, 000 

62 |.....d0 1,150 } 29.5 RY ww) 

{ 63 | Fore River Shipbuilding ¢ 1,12 29.5 | 795,000 

OS Facute. do. . 1,1 } 29.5 795, 000 

65 | Bath Iron Work 1,075 | .0 800, 000 
1914.... 66 _do. 1 7 ol 0.0 Si 000 i . : 

67 | Wm. Cramp & Sons 1,110 9.5 812, 309 

68 | Mare Island Navy Yard 1,110 29 626,847 |) 


' Estimated. 
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Bids for destroyers Nos. 63 to 68, opening Nov. 10, 191}. 


Class 1: In accordance with plans and specifications provided by the Secretary of the Navy (including hull and turbine propelling machinery). 
Class 2: Hulland equipment per plans and specifications provided by the Secretary of the Navy, an1 machinery per bidder’s desizn. 


LIMIT OF COST, $925,000. 






















































Class L. Class ?. 
Bidder. ‘ = 
— Number Time Price 8 i Number Ti a 
Spees. lot vessels. . : pees. lof vessels.| “Me | Price. 
| Knots Months Knots. Months. 
TO WOON bon ib as cedunducbannsneshsculnansdtaceneseesesressuaeee snaeed ckacees}eusdavesd Mincecegceeieestass<toaee eivated 30 1 21 | $831,0)) 
TE eg ae eee all casas ‘ coaeaaal | ccepnaatbeniosece tanta Spade 30 2H |} 89,599 
21 
DO a vedo cencnntcvectvvdcciesesnseencdecccoccenstncassansennceccssee sees stator ese ales seh ee" Senreeeseesesious Sueenouiveans eeeceee 30 3 22 |} 85),5)) 
| 24 
Bath Tron Works, class A... ccosccccsescccccsccccescesccscessctecsccesseseevcescesseleccsnessesfascccnsccnlsesecwassslescacassucas 30 1 21 864,0)) 
ee ke | rome ey pad a BD asus 
21 
PP hiupnkbensscckavacéacnsasssbanseetecssesmamasbeeewresbwietaaeees cuca ceebaabssaeapaunedes cnikemes ree © Cntiekasee 30 3 22 859,09) 
24 
Wm. Cramp & Son’s Ship & Enzina Bullding Co... ......0...ccccccccsccccesscscoese 294 1 24 £59, 00) 294 1 B 853,9)) 
m2 | 3 a | 
Wis se:ssscechscnhbdisthiones seeded tiomneieted <crasualnde tanaeeiaedecadadusahasree kee 2 i - \ £47,009 g 2 | 2 i} 341,09) 
| 23 | 21 
isi 6a cnn idinccnela nines hais cases acai psepiakasdeenemeaaaeeaeentiins | 294 3 | a | £34, 009 294 3 | 22 |} 839,0)) 
24 | 23 | 
PD ck gh nweeausheocecoceneukvecbiscxndio cumple seins seeas ss bianakaGuaie ee aaeeeee | 294 1 24 | £59, 099 293 1 | 22 $45,0)) 
DBs ssinscasntnvennndsnensostnnneniieieaipdedehinedi shin kisvonmcbaashigetintny | snsnndlona 2 | rg } £47,000 294 2) 22 |} 831,00) 
23 20 | 
Discos aiken ie aan a a eee 3| 23 |$ $34,009 £93 3| 21 |} 25,0) 
24 | 22 | 
| | <9 2| a It 835, 9)) 
Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. 2.2.2.2... ccc cece cece ce cecccnccccccceleccecccccelecceccsecelsccccecceslecsncscccecs } 294 9| 93 | 
} 2 | | 875,9)) 
| | 24 sa 
GR THD WORE Es 6.5.5 <a cdenaeknnsnki knbentectes cdepeeunsnGsbeueboenyelscesdres | 294 2 24 £80,099 bast bigs caceb dy DS Raa pints evaKess 
Sentels Comstemetios . & Eire DOCK Obs v<é dawidesisvcetsiwecdwais dodcdutedccancseseucs Sb ca rack aati ecaitilcan tee eee Ba ecunie 294 1 22 873, 0)) 
ee ee eee Ski ieesaaeaks andi wneda ben acehins bition anneal | cumadiditiecinsdditedieskamaacts sent Moats one 2{ m4 |} 86). 0 
Bare Mivet: Chip Bullaeis Camelia oink cicccctccebctndeaycdscadesstactewss senses | 294 1 = 872,00) 294 1 | 24 | 88),0)) 
. | 3 i 
Ds cn cccnk cpMiamawaGhoeas poate nen Suets ck aWeel apne hana shen seurwsirabaneunsetcenme <94 2 K 24 \ £52, 00) 29} 2 i = i} 867, )) 
ee MOE MEE: ES Ee Oe RE ee Oe Tee ere eA ee eet PPS werd |eesecesseeee 29 1| 24 | 815.9) 
Dis hice inten ll atl e dc Seapets hoe eee Li AAW | Nise | featveelasinde esos £9} ah i} 750) 





Curtis. 


Outlook for Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TON. ANDERSON H. WALTERS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to print in the Recorp 
an address by Mr. George W. Perkins, on the ‘* Outlook for 
prosperity,” delivered before the Economie Club of New York 
February 10, 1915. Mr. Perkins said: 

* Something must be wrong when, in a country as marvelously 
rich as ours in agricultural end mineral resources, where the 
people are industrious and ambitious, it is necessary for the 
members of the Economic Club of New York to spend an even- 
ing discussing the outlook for prosperity. What is the trouble? 
Is it superficial or fundamental? For one, I believe it is funda- 
mental; that it is a conflict between economics new and eco- 
nomies old—a conflict that has been raging in this country for 
20 years or more. 

“In recent years we have been given a myriad of inventions 
having to do with steam, electricity, and wireless, every one of 
which has made possible the expansion of man’s energies and 
opportunities. At the same time we have been given a myriad 
of laws having as their one and only object the contraction of 
man’s energies and opportunities. 
difficult to recall one single permissive or constructive Jaw, 
either State or National, that has been passed in recent years. 
I do not know of a piece of recent national legislation that has 
had as its declared or underlying purpose the promotion of 
business and the protection of investor, laborer, and consumer, 
or that has been based on sound twentieth-century economics 
und morals. The inventor has been headed in one direction, 
the lawmaker in exactly the opposite direction. How can we 
expect prosperity under such conditions? A house divided 
against itself must fall, and our prosperity has fallen. 

“In 1876 Messrs. Bell and Watson startled the world by an- 
nouncing that they had talked to each other over a 2-mile wire 


} 





| while they themselves were in Cambridge and in Boston, re 


spectively. Since then the telephone has been gradually per- 
fected, until last week the same two men were able to talk to 
each other while they were in New York and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. In 1876, San Francisco was 3,400 miles from New 
York, and the only possible way then for a man in New York to 
talk to a man in San Francisco was by transporting his body 
from New York to San Franc‘sco, which at that time took eiglit 
or nine days. Through the perfection of the telephone the 8,400 
miles separating San Francisco from New York have been an- 
nihilated; and, for conversational purposes, business in San 
Francisco is now nearer to the New Yorker with a long-distance 
telephone than is his neighbor around the corner who has io 
telephone. We do not do business with our bodies, we do it 
with our minds; and the telephone has emancipated the mind 
from the body and given it wings, so to speak, which allow tt 
to go hither and yon, doing business where it will, while the 
body remains in one place. San Francisco is no longer 3.400 
miles from New York; it is only a few seconds from New Yor! 

“This is but one of countless illustrations of the new eco- 
nomics against the oid. 

“While this miraculous economic transformation has been 
taking place almost all our political leaders and so-called sit 
men have stood still, both in thought and in action; they nave 
refused to budge an inch toward accepting the new conditions 
or toward changing their own views on economics, as tliecy 
learned them when boys, from books that are now musty and 
obsolete. The result has been a great tug of war between our 
vast body of political leaders and our vast body of busiless 


<- 


| leaders; first, because of the utter and complete lack of thought, 
As a matter of fact, it is 


study, and research on the part of our political leaders as to te 
new economic conditions under which we have suddenly found 
ourselves living; and, second, because our business men, cul) 
fronted with these mighty economic changes, “ave been obliged 
to adjust themselves to the new economic conditions and yet 'y 
to comply with laws enacted to meet the old economic cone 
tions. 

“Did any man in this room ever hear of 1 political leader of 
so-called statesman delivering a speech in a State legislature of 
the National Yongress calling the attention of the people to tle 
mighty changes that have taken place in the methods of intet 
communication during the last 20 years and pointing out 
as intercommunication is the first requisite for doing business, 
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‘mighty changes are entirely responsible for the centraliza- properly conducted its busi less. The Harvester Co. has taken 
of business? in appeal to the Supreme Court. 
the contrary, speech after speech has been made, ha- “Again, only three weeks ago. the 1 ted St s District Com 
¢ our people with the grossly misleading statement that | for the Eastern District of Pe nnsylvania i court of precisely 
{ ists exist because of the tariff and the greed and avarice | the same standing and power as the court that de ided against 
mall group of men. A more pernicious and misleading | the Harvester Co.—handed down a decision refusing to dissolve 
nt has never been thrust on the attention of our people. | the Keystone Watch Case Co., specifically stating th it. in its 
\ would dare make it if our political leaders had their | Opinion, under the Sherman law, size is no eri e; that the con 
, m the real problem rather than on vote getting; if they pany had been guilty of a few improper practices, but these 
; studied big industrial questions from the viewpoint of | could and shonld be reached by governmental iniu nh and 
lic good rather than their own good; if they had ihe | not by governmental dissolution. The Attorney General h 
and honesty to stand up for what is right and sound in appealed this case to the Supreme Court. 
d business rather than for what is for the moment “ Here we have the President Saying that size is no crime. and 
The tariff never made a trust, and free trade never | here we have the President's Attorney General at almost the 
f stroy one. It requires only a little serious, intelligent | same moment appealing to the Supreme Court to overrule t} 
{ “ht to reach the inevitable conclusion that if we were given circuit court and decide that size is a crime. Here are tw 
f' rade in this country to-morrow not a single so-called trust | Circuit courts of exactly the same rank an 1 judicial power, se 
ne | dissolve. On the other hand, even though our tariff were |} ond in authority only to the Supreme Court itself, handing 
1 s high as the mountains, if that strange force that we eall | down within a few weeks of each ot ier decisions that are abso 
e] ity were suddenly withdrawn from our use, and the | lutely in conflict. Could there be confusion worse confounded ? 
ti ne and the telegraph went out of existence, not a single “ When our highest courts can not agree as to what the busi 
< ed trust could continue for 24 hours. In all the hours | hess laws of the country mean and permit, when the President 
and years of debate on the question of corporations and big | talks one way and his Attorney General acts the other, how can 
bh less I doubt if a single speech has ever been made calling | a business man know on what basis he ean do business? How 
4 n to the great fundamental fact that a voleanie upheaval | can capital be expected to invest money in enterprises and do 
has taken place in methods of intercommunication: that the business and employ labor? What Say you of the outlook for 
Ox 1, the stage coach, the sailing vessel, and the horse car | prosperity under such conflicting and impossible conditions? 
have been buried deep in the ashes of the past and in their | « Now, you gentlemen who are listening to me this evening 
] have arisen steam, electricity, and the wireless. While | know that business has got to be done on fa ts, on acts, and 
th reat change has come suddenly it has come so naturally | not on theories and the personal opinions of individual men. no 
t] we have searcely stopped to realize that it has shaken the | matter how important may be the governmental positions they 
very indations of our economics, for with the disappearance temporarily hold. Eager and anxious as our great business 
of old methods of intercommunication has disappeared the old | world is to follow President Wilson in his assurance that all is 
scl of economics, and with the advent of new methods of well between the Government and business. that capital need 
int mmunication has arisen a new school of economics. no longer hesitate, and that business may forge ahead, it is 
‘In 1876, when Bell first used the telephone, our tariff was | utterly impossible for it to do so while actually existing condi 
much higher than it is to-day, and yet there was not a Single | tions are as outlined above. The decisions in the Harvester and 
8 d trust or giant corporation in this country at that time. Keystone Watch cases proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
If \ Will trace the evolution of the trust from the day that} up to date no business man, no lawyer, no court has been able 
Me Bell and Watson talked over that first telephone line, to find out definitely how business can be done cally, on a 
in 1576, down through the last 40 years, you will find that |} large scale, under the Sherman law. 
ce zation of all sorts—in society, in the growth of cities, “Prosperity that is permanent, that is fair to one and al 
in department stores, in methods of transportation, in giant} can not be had while all these contradictory conditions exist: 
o! buildings, in corporations and trusts—has kept almost | and they exist largely because the business men of our country 
‘act pace with the development of the telephone, of electricity | have been so obsessed with chasing the ‘a mighty dollar’ that 
generally, of steam, and the wireless. Yet while this progress | they have neglected their civic duties. They have allowed our 
his been going on, mighty and gigantic as it has been, our politicians to talk any sort of ‘hot air’ doctrine to the people 
[i leaders by speech and act have shown themselves to | that would temporarily bring success at the polls, and tly y 
be entirely oblivious to what was happening. They have had|/ have not lifted a voice or raised a hand to point out to the 
tl itery to stand up before our people and tell them that people the absoiute falsity of the doctrines that were bi 
tl rilization of business power has been largely due to our | preached. 
tive tariff and greedy, unscrupulous men, and that by “ While these things have been happening in our « 
{ this centralization can be stopped, and we can be! our greatest industrial competitor, Germany, has be 
t | ck to the methods under which our forefathers did |} exactly the opposite course. While our so-called states 
b ‘s, when, as a matter of fact, there is only one law that } been haranguing our people on the subject of gi 
could accomplish this, viz, a law that would make it a penal | being a menace to their liberty, to their business and physical 
‘o use steam or electricity. You might as well attempt | weifare, and have been demanding that we return to the methods 
{ se the course of the sun as to attempt through legisla- | of ruthless competition and abandon the idea of eo peration, 
{ fo return us to the business conditions of our forefathers | German statesmen have been preaching exactly the opposite 
WI permitting us to use steam and electricity. It is not the | doctrine to their people. For 25 years Germany and this coun- 
that have made the times: it is the times that have made | try have been pursuing opposite economic policies. Our Sher- 
{ rusts | man law was passed 25 years ago; and since that time, and 
When a man elected to one of the highest offices in the gift particularly during the past 15 years, our politicians have 
Nation makes a definite and public statement. and that | thrived and grown fat in an effort to force our business men to 
st nt is printed by our newspapers and carried to the | do business under a literal interpretation of that law, which, 
pe throughout the land, we must not blame the people for | our politicians have told us, means the breaki! gs up of rge 
it as the truth, especially when it goes unchallenged, business units and the holding of our commercial relat to a 
- rate precisely what I mean, the President of the United | strictly competitive basis. 
: auring the last few weeks has repeatedly assured the “Twenty-five years ago Germany was the f e small 
that prosperity is knocking at our door because of the | industrial unit, and her people were leaving the uintry every 
: m the Democratic Party has enacted during the last | year in large numbers, seeking some other d where they 
“4 irs; that the Government has no further quarrel with | hoped to find better industrial conditions. Then Germany 
b ‘s; that business on a large scale is perfectly legitimate; | gradually changed her system of economics. Her political 
‘IS ho crime; that business enterprises should be meas- | leaders, her statesmen, with great foresight and after reful 
the standard of conduct alone. thought and study, realized that modern intercommunication 
le the President has been delivering these addresses | must inevitably mean centralization, vast expansion in trading 
“Hess world has been confronted with the following | opportunities, vast responsibilities for the State, vast additional 
Ty es: In the Government suit to dissolve the Internationa] powers for the man of large mental endowment and of large 
= ‘Co. the United States District Court for the District | means. In place of passing laws to repress and repel and pro- 
sota handed down a decision a short time ago dissoly- | hibit all this, the Germans took exactly the opposite course and 
company on the ground that it had acquired too large | began to gather their industries together into large units, under 
tage of the business in which if was engaged; yet all | the watchful eye of the Government or under the actual con- 
‘Ses who joined in the decision save the company a clean | trol of the Government in some form. Rapidly, and practically 
ealth 4s to its conduct, and even went so far as to criti- in unison with the mighty growth of intercommuni ation, Ger- 
© Government for charging that the company had im- 


many has forged ahead during the last 25 years, centralizing 
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her various industries, until now nearly every industry in Ger- 
many is organized and centralized in some form of large busi- 
unit. As a result, great commercial power and vast com- 
mereial profits have come to her people. And now, mark this 
well, while this centralization has been going on, emigration 
from Germany has fallen from what was a very large figure 
25 years ago practically to zero during the last two or three 
years. Does not this rebuke the theories of our politicians and 
so-called statesmen? For the theory they have been preaching 
has been that if we permitted centralization and cooperation in 
business it would bring hardship and ruin to our people, while 
the actual carrying out of such a policy in Germany has re- 
sulted in the industrial prosperity and contentment of her 
people. 

“Whatever may be said or thought regarding Germany’s 
attitude in the present war, no thoughtful, studious man who 
has taken the pains to study Germany’s commercial evolution 
during the last 25 years can for one moment doubt that her 
statesmen have been on the right industrial track; that they 
have been long-headed and farsighted; that they have cast off 
the economics of the past and taken on the economics of the 
future; that they have discarded old laws and old methods and 
enacted new laws and adopted new methods to keep abreast of 
the new age in which the world is moving and living; and that 
all this has been to the great material advantage of Germany’s 
people as a whole. 

“On the other hand, no thoughtful, studious man who has 
taken the pains to study our own commercial evolution during 
the last 25 years can for one moment doubt that our so-called 
statesmen have been on the wrong industrial track; that they 
have been shortsighted; have refused to cast off the economics 
of the past and take on the economies of the future; have re- 
fused to discard old laws and old methods and to enact new 
laws and adopt new methods to keep abreast of the new age in 
which the world of to-day is moving and living; and that all 
this has been to the material disadvantage of our people as a 
whole. 

“Ts it not high time that we called a halt; that we got our 
bearings both at home and abroad? Is it not just possible that 
Germany’s industrial program is more in keeping with the 
twentieth century than is our own industrial program? If 
so, will she not outstrip us in the next quarter of a century in 
the race for commercial supremacy? Is it not just possible that 
our statesmen have been wrong in claiming that the commercial 
salvation of this country depends wholly on the enforcement of 
their interpretation of the Sherman law? Is it not just possible 
that, in place of repressive legislation, what has been and is 
needed is permissive legislation, with restrictions that will safe- 
guard the people from the avarice of unscrupulous men? 

“On many oeeasions I have publicly stated my views on this 
subject, strongly advocating publicity with Federal regulation 
of our great interstate and international industrial concerns. 
I have made known my own views upon the subject of the pub- 
lic policy that is required to enable the economic development 
of the United States to hold its own with that of Germany. 
The results of my reflection upon the problem may be summed 
up in two brief phrases: (1) Federal regulation of our great 
interstate and international industrial concerns; (2) complete 
publicity as to the affairs of these concerns. The latter is as 
important as the former, for both are needed to establish and 
maintain public confidence in the rectitude and public spirit of 
the conduct of our great business enterprises. The people must 
be satisfied that centralized power will not be abused in the 
future as it has been in the past. For while human nature 
imay not be as selfish as of old, it is still selfish; and while we 
can and must discard old economies for new, it is not so easy 
to discard selfishness for unselfishness. I believe a solution of 
this problem must come largely through the setting up in this 
country of some other standard of reward than that of the 
‘almighty dollar’—some other mark of distinction than the 
number of millions a man is worth or leaves at his dernth. The 
yardstick of wealth, as the measure of a man’s worth, must 
give way to the yardstick of service for service’s sake. Our 
industrial system must be such that a man holding a high busi- 
ness position will be held in high esteem as a public servant, 
receiving two kinds of pay: His reward in money and his reward 
in honors—both in exchange for service rendered. Publicity, 
full and frank, would be potential in establishing sueh a system. 

“The larger our industrial concerns and the greater the 
power of individuals, the more searching must be the measure 
of publicity required of them by law, and the stronger and 
more constant must be the limelight on their every action. 
For many years, both privately and publicly, I have strongly 
advocated and worked for the adoption of the principle of pub- 
licity in our business world; I have long been a firm believer 


ness 
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in publicity as a cure-all for most industrial ills and as a safo. 
guard for the public’s interests. The law of publicity is about 
the only luw governing the President of the United States. jy 
whom the people give vast power. They can do this pec: isp 
everything he does, every move he makes, every word he utijers 
almost every change of his countenance is watched, recorded. 
and publicly interpreted. It would be impossible to have any 
code of laws, minutely defining the power of the Preside) 
that could possibly be as effective as the power of public 
which constantly regulates and controls him. What bette 
precedent could we have for the regulation and control of oy 
semipublic servants in our great industrial world? 

“The responsibility for future prosperity is solely up to the 
sober, able business men of this country. They can no longer 
shirk this responsibility without disastrous results. They haye 
been shirking it right and left, and they have only been sayed 
up to date because of the unsurpassed resources of our land 
and the indomitable energy of our men. The limit hag jen 
reached, however, and we can no longer defy the new economic 
conditions and still hold our place in commerce, either at home 
or abroad. We can no longer leave the solution of this creat 
problem to men of theories, men who talk much and think 
little, men who do not care for anything except their own 
political success, whose thoughts are limited in scope to the 
size of their election districts, who never had a world-wide view 
or opinion on any subject, men who continually deal in finely 
rounded but utterly meaningless phrases, in half truths. in 
evasions, and who are experts in the art of side stepping. [If 
our public men insist on being superficial in thought, insincere 
and cowardly in action, then it is up to the business men, 
little and big, to see to it that such men are elected to stay at 
home, and that others are sent to our legislative bodies who 
will have broader vision and higher ideals. 

‘“‘No greater evidence has ever been given of the intelligence 
of our people than that which is being given right now in the 
unmistakable change that is coming over their minds as to 
the methods under which business must be conducted in this 
country if prosperity is to be ours. For years our public 
speakers have filled the people full of a false doctrine, and very 
little, if anything, has been given to them on the other side 
of the question; yet, through their own intelligence, they have 
begun to see the light, and, I feel certain, are now ready to 
listen with impartial care to an educational campaign on this 
whole question. 

“The people know that something is radically wrong. They 
are in a thoughtful mood, and this provides the best possible 
opportunity and occasion for an educational campaign to thrash 
out with the people the great difference between econoliic 
new and economics old. The time is as ripe for an educations 
eampaign on this subject as it was for the campaig 
gold against silver in 1896. 

“Economies new in place of economics old will open up te 
our great country an era of prosperity—permanent general 
prosperity, the like of which we have never known—prosperlly 
that will be ours in an abundance beyond the hopes and dress 
of even the greatest optimist.” 


Oregon Railroad Land Grant. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LAFFERTY, 


OREGON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. A. W. 


OF 


Monday, Mareh 1, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, last Friday I filed in the 
Supreme Court the following brief, which I print in the Rrcond 
by way of extension of my remarks on the subject of the Oreso 
railroad land grant: 

[In the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1914. Bin 
679. Oregon & California Railroad Co., Southern Pacific Co., 7 7 
Trust Co., and Stephen T. Gage, defendants and appellants ; Jo 29 * 
Snyder et al., cross complainants and appellants, and William of 
Slaughter et al., interveners and appellants, v. The United States o 
American, appellee. On certificate from and writ of certiorar! to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circult. ] 


SUGGESTIONS OF JOHN L. SNYDER BET AL. IN SUPPORT OF MOTION BY 
UNITED STATES TO ADVANCE CASE FOR PARLY ARGU MENT. 
“May it please your honors, leave to file these suggest! 
within three days was granted in open court on February 
1915. 


rHp 


ns 
23, 











“phirty copies hereof were filed with the clerk on February 
»; 1915. On the same day service was made by mail upon all 
counsel to the record, such service being made upon Mr. 


A \. Hoehling, jr., of Washington, D. C., in behalf of the Ore- 


« California Railroad Co., the Southern Pacific Co., and 
C ey ‘TL. Gage; upon Mr. John C. Spooner, of New York, in 


ff the Union Trust Co.; upon Mr. John W. Davis, Wash- 
_ }). C., Solicitor General, in behalf of the United States; 
on Mr. John Mills Day, of Tacoma, Wash., in behalf of 
thi erveners. 

ris litigation was started on September 16, 1907, by John 
der, one of 65 cross complainants, whom I represent in 


L. 8 
‘ record. These cross complainants were then, and are now, 
settlers upon certain tracts of the land involved, as is 
F © by the record. 


‘Jt will be my endeavor to show to your honors that this case 
) be advanced for argument for April during the present 


. litigation has now been pending for nearly eight years. 


That in itself ought to be a strong reason for refusing now to 
de the case practically another year by putting it over until 
0 - as is desired by the railroad company. The cross com- 


s, who are the only settlers on the land, have at all 


{ been diligent and have at all times urged reasonable 
s] 1 the case, but they have been held back and hampered 
by « and unreasonable delays, both by the railroad company 


y the United States, as will be shown by the record. 
in May, 1914, nearly one year ago, the case was argued 


before the circuit court of appeals, and at the conclusion of the 
g it the court announced that, owing to the importance of 
in early final decision, it would immediately certify the case 
here, That course was taken to save time. Yet no time will be 
| if the case now goes over until October, for the case would 


have reached here by October, 1915, if the court of appeals had 
gone ahead and decided it instead of certifying it. It was 
clearly understood at the time of the certification that the par- 
ties would all agree to a motion to have the entire record sent 
up, and that the case should come on for argument at the 
October, 1914, term. Counsel for the railroad at that time an- 
nounced that they were anxious for a final decision here, and 


t they would join the Government in a motion to bring up 
the whole record and to advance the case, and such announce- 
n on the part of the railroad was given to the press of the 


Pacific coast at the time and widely circulated. The public was 
given to understand that if any delay should occur in bringing 
the e to final issue here it would not be because of any lack 
of desire on the part of the railroad company for an early 
Such an interview was given out by W. D. Fenton, 
leading counsel in the argument of the case for the railroad 


decisio 


company, and was printed in the Portland Oregonian on June 5, 
N14. The same is on file in the Congressional Library, and is 


lereby referred to and made a part hereof. 
“In that interview Mr. Fenton said: 


\ 


expect that the case, under the Federal practice, will be certi- 


fi e Supreme Court to be docketed at the October term, 1914, and 
th will be regularly assigned for trial on motion to advance about 
= next. The statute provides that when the case reaches the 
oy tne Court on a certificate of the judges as to questions to be an- 
W ! the court that the Supreme Court may answer the questions 
I nake an order that the entire record shall be sent up. 
eas ties, I believe, will join in a motion in the Supreme Court to 
aa entire record sent up, so that that court may try the questions 
In oly d, both law and fact, without the necessity of sending the case 
rs < to the cirewst court of appeals with the answers to the questions 
e® certined, 
= e case, I have no doubt, will be heard upon the merits and upon 
! tire record by the Supreme Court as early as I have indicated, cer- 
l Within the next 12 months. This long litigation will thereby be 
very greatly to the satisfaction of everyone and to the interest 
ibliec as well as the companies. 
Che foregoing certainly shows that the railroad company 


\d ample notice to be ready for trial and that it is ready 
present its case now. 
) by the acts of April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, the Oregon & 


, : tornia Railroad Co. received in Oregon 3,100,000 acres of 

| mw l ‘o wd in building a railroad from Portland to the Cali- 

101 ‘ine, but with a specific provision in each grant as follows: 

~ Provided, That the lands hereby granted shall be sold by said rail- 

: : ‘pany to actual settlers only, in quantities net greater than 160 
; any one settler, and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre. 

; , d he lands were to be patented to the company as fast as the 

' 1 Was built. The road was completed in 1887, but most of 

,, rittents were withheld till 1895 because not applied for by 

) " mpany. So the lands have actually been patented to the 

ny only about 20 years, and during the last 8 years the 

| . ‘Ss have been involved in this litigation. A few tracts have 





a sold and conveyed by the company since this litigation was 
irted, no restraining order having been issued. 
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“Prior to the starting of this litigation the company had 
sold, contrary to law, 800,000 acres, and, therefore, had remain- 
ing 2,300,000 acres. Since this litigation was started Congress has 


confirmed the titles of all those who purchased prior to the 
beginning of this suit. Hence the 2,300,000 acres, or theres 


bouts, remaining unsold in the possession of the company and 
unaffected by the claims of any so-called innocent purchasers 
are the only lands now involved. 

“The Oregon & California Railroad Co. is the original grant 
of the Government. The Southern Pacific Co. gets into the case 
only because it owns the stock of the Oregon & California Co. 
Stephen T. Gage comes in only because he was a trustee in a 
mortgage given on the land at one time by the grantee company 
to secure the preferred stockholders. The Union Trust Co. is a 
defendant because it is trustee in a mortgage given on this land 
by the grantee company to secure the payment of bonds that 
were issued to get money to build the road. The 
have all been named in this paragraph. 

“Snyder and the 64 other actual settlers on the land are the 
original complainants, and it was these settlers who instituted 
the present litigation in 1907. I was their attorney at the 
time, and am still their attorney. One year later, September 4, 
1908, as shown by the record, the United States intervened in 
the suits started by these settlers, and filed a bill in equity, ask- 
ing that all the 2,200,000 acres of unsold lands here referred to 
be forfeited to the United States. After six years the district 
court for Oregon rendered a judgment of forfeiture. That 
in 1918. 

“As stated, no opinion was expressed in the 
and the case is now here. 

“The only question involved is the very simple one 
struing the meaning of the words: 


ee 


defendants 


was 
court of appeals 


of 


con- 


“ Provided, That the lands hereby granted shall be sold by said 
road company to actual settlers only, in quantities not it 
160 acres to any one settler, and for prices not exceeding $2.50 
acre. 





gr 


“The settlers on the land, whose suits are in the nature of 
test cases, claim that this language constitutes a trust which 
must be enforced by the court. The United States claims that 
it constitutes a ‘condition subsequent,’ for breach of which for- 
feiture is a proper remedy. And the railroad company cl: 
that the language is so vague, indefinite, and uncertain as to be 
unenforceable, and, besides, that the and the United 
States are barred by laches, and that the bills should all 
dismissed for lack of equity. The Union Trust Co. claims that 
it is an innocent encumbrancer to the payment of 
$20,000,000 in bonds, and that no judgment should be rendered 
cutting off its security. These are the simple issues in the case 
and no one should be concerned by the voluminous record which 
has been stuffed and padded with statutes, do and 
everything else that could be set out in the same. 

“The ‘interveners’ are a class of people who have signified 
their willingness to settle upon the land and buy certain tracts 
from the railroad company, and who have tendered certain ap- 
plications to purchase, but who do not claim to have been actual 
settlers at the time, and who, therefore, did not bring them 
Selves within the terms of the statute, and clearly have no 
rights in the case. 

“The prayer of the Government's bill of complaint is in the 
alternative. It asks, first, for a forfeiture; and, second, if for- 


tims 


settlers 


be 


secure 


uments, 


feiture shall be denied, for the appointment of receivers to ad- 
minister the grant and sell the lands out to actual settlers 
under such rules and regulations as will secure an orderly dis 


position of the same. Such rules would doubtless provide for a 
drawing system, for the lands are now very valuable. L in 
100 settlers are actually on the land, and none can go on here 
after without the permission of the court, as the trust estate is 
in the custody of the court. Therefore it would be a simple 
matter for the court to enforce the trust. 

“The lands here involved would make 


ess th 


15.000 homes of 


acres each, or 60,000 homes of 40 acres each. I am going 
contend for the sale of the lands through receivers in tra 
of 40 acres each, and through a drawing system, which would 
give all citizens an equal chance to get a home in this most 


favored of all sections of the United States. The law 
lands shall be sold to actual settlers only ‘in tracts not ex 
ceeding 160 acres,’ so that the court listering the grant 
could very properly order the lands sold in tracts of 40 acres to 
each settler. 

“The suggestions to filed by the railroad through Mr. 
Hoehling in favor of putting this case over till October hi: 
not yet been served upon me, and I am, therefore. in poor 
position to anticipate and answer them. But I can say gen 
erally that all parties are as nearly ready now as they will 
ever be. This case was fully briefed a year 


in admit 


be 














































































































































































































of appeals upon the identical record now here. Very few 
if any, will be made in those briefs when reprinted 
for filing here. They could be amended as desired, and refiled 
here within 15 days without the slightest inconvenience. 

“It is very usual for railroad attorneys to urge business else- 
where as a ground for a continuance when they desire one, so 
I shall anticipate that argument. It is an argument that could 
as well be urged where the business is elsewhere pending, al- 
leging that counsel would have to be present here. And I dare 
say that the railroad company has no business pending any- 
where more important than this ease. Counsel should get con- 
tinuances elsewhere, if any continuances are necessary, and be 
on hand here to argue this case in April of this year. 

‘Conservatively the lands involved in this suit are worth 
$25 per acre, or $50,000,000, The settlers are not trying to 
, iing for nothing,’ because, in addition to the $2.50 
per acre, and all taxes and disbursements, which they offer to 
pay to the railroad company, the settlers will have to make 
homes out of the land, and they will thereby give to the United 
States all the lands are worth. The establishment of happy 
and prosperous homes in this Switzerland of America was the 
real consideration that Congress contemplated should pass from 
the settler to the Government for the land. The giving of the 
$2.50 per acre to the railroad company was only incidental. 
The railroad company was made merely the sales agent of the 
Government. In the debates in Congress when the lands were 
granted Mr. Holman, of Indiana, objected to the bill and Mr. 
Sargent, of California, answered in this language: 


changes 


get sometl 
l 


“The gentleman, in his blind rage, does not distinguish between this 
grant and those which were unrestricted. He says the lands along 
Union Pacific now sell for $10 per acre. Under the provisions of 
his bill the company can never realize more than $2.50 per acre for 
the land, even if the building of the road makes them worth $100 per 


“And in the Senate, upon the same bill, Mr. Williams, of 
Oregon, who had been Attorney General of the United States, 
said: 

‘These lands will be as open to settlers under the provisions of this 
bill as they are under the preemption laws of the country. Notwith- 
standing the grant of this aid to this railroad company, every foot of 
the lands granted must be sold by the company to actual settlers, and 
for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre.” 

“This much of the record is cited in order to show to your 
honors the great responsibility that now rests upon this honor- 
able court to enforce a bequest of a Congress of the last genera- 
tion made for the benefit of the homeless of the present genera- 
tion. This honorable court may wish to hold the case under 
advisement during the summer vacation, in order to reach, after 
mature thought, the best solution for carrying out this great 
trust. No one could object to that. But to put the case off 
for argument till Octeber would, in my opinion, be without just 
eause. 

“It is certain that the parties are not going to agree to an 
abbreviation of any part of the 17 volumes of the record in 
this case. It is certain that they are going to put on the court 
the burden of looking through the whole record. In fact, a 
proposition made by the Solicitor General to agree to an abbre- 
viated record has already been refused by the railroad com- 
pany. ‘They simply agree that all parties shall point out in their 
briefs those portions of the record which they deem important. 
That very thing is already provided for by rule. That very 
thing was done in the briefs already prepared and filed in the 
court of appeals. Therefore no stipulation recently filed can 
afford any excuse for giving further time to prepare briefs. 

“All parties have known for one year that this case would 
come on for hearing here this spring. All parties are, there- 
fore, ready, or if any party is not ready it is his own fault, 
and it would be generous enough for this honorable court to 
give such party until April 5 to get ready. 

‘If this case goes over till October for argument, this hon- 
orable court will have but little time next fall and winter for 
anything else; but if the case shall be argued now members of 
the court may examine the record at leisure during the coming 
summer yacation, and be prepared to render a decision early 
next winter, or possibly sooner. The sooner the case is taken 
up the easier the task will be for all concerned. The longer it 
is put off the better will be the chance of the railroad to defeat 
justice, which it has striven craftily to do ever since the grant 
was made. The railroad is entitled to no further delay, but 
should meet the issue now. It has had eight years over the 
protest of the settlers on the land, who are responsible for this 
suit being here, and it should not be granted another year now. 

‘With greatest respect for this honorable court, I submit 
these suggestions with all the earnestness at my command. 

“A. W. LAFFERTY, 
“ Solicitor for Cross Complainants,” 
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Mr. Speaker, on Monday, March 1, 1915, the Supreme Court 
sustained the foregoing brief, and set this land-grant ease ¢ 


: rT 
argument for April 19, 1915. 

This was a great victory for the settlers on the land. bec: Ise 
both the Government and the railroad company wanted tho 


case put over till October, 1915, for argument. The case will 
now be finally argued and finally submitted in April, and wi|) } 
finally decided probably as early as October, 1915. 

I shall do all within my power to secure a decree for enf 
ment of the terms of the grant and for the sale of these | id 


} 
He 


~ 5S 
to settlers under the drawing system. 
If the lands should be forfeited to the Government, {}ey 


Congress should pass an act opening them up to homes d 
settlers under a drawing system. In other words, the intenti, n 
of the original granting acts that these lands should go to sp: 
tlers ought to be carried out. ; 

These will probably be my last remarks in this House durine 
my present service. Under the law I am charged with the 
duty of distributing the books, maps, and bulletins due my dis. 
trict between March 4, 1915, and the time when Congress sha}! 
again convene. Anyone desiring any such documents who wil 
apply by letter, telephone, or in person at my office, 736 Pittock 
Block, Portland, Oreg., will be supplied. 


The City of Hartford, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the city of Hartford, for 
which H. R. 18310 aims to acquire a site for a public building, 
is one of New England’s busiest industrial centers, An indi- 
eation of its remarkable growth is found in the upward tend- 
ency of the postal receipts of the city. In 10 years the receipts 
have doubled, and for the year ending June 30, 19138, the re- 
ceipts were six times what they were in 1880. In 1880 the 
receipts were $104,000; in 1913 they were $660,026.51. 

Hartford had one particular advantage in its early history. 
It began right. When the Rev. Thomas Hooker and his party 
came there to establish a permanent settlement, in June, 1)56 
they exercised wise forethought in dealing with the Indians, 
Instead of separating the red men from their lands by f 
they acquired the lands by purchase. Consequently they w: 
welcomed by the river Indians, the band which occupied Sucki- 
ang, the Indian name for Hartford. Although Edmund Ani! 
was wont to say, “A title acquired of the Indians is no better 
than the scratch of a bear’s paw,” the title acquired by the 
Hooker party was a just title, and the grantors thereafter re- 
garded the white men as their allies, Having commenced right, 
Hartford has continued on the right course ever since, and the 
best testimony of its rewards is found in the progress and }) 
perity of its institutions. 

The population of Hartford is now close to 120,000, and it 1s 
estimated that the increase since 1900 is 41,000. The city 15 
located on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad ! 
midway between New York and Boston, and has the benefit © 
over 150 passenger trains daily. The growth of this ‘1 
city is guaranteed by the important and diversified miu 
turing, insurance, and commercial interests. Known tli 
try over as “the home of insurance companies,” the i 
“Hartford” is the synonym for strength and honor wh 
plied to these organizations. It is a well-known fact that 
the time of the great earthquake and conflagration on the '% 
cific coast the real sufferers were San Francisco and Hart! 
San Francisco because of its property losses and Hart! rd 
because of its insurance losses. Although almost stagsercc 
the millions upon millions of dollars which they found = 
selves called upon to pay, every Hartford insurance ¢ y 
met its burden squarely, paying dollar for dollar on y 
claim; and, in addition to this, no city in the United Stat 
sponded more generously than Hartford in voluntary ©0! 
tions for the relief of the earthquake sufferers. 

Hartford’s banking institutions, like its insurance com] 
are modern in methods and equipment, efficient in servic’ 
are excelled by none in the country. It is a noteworthy 
that the Hartford banks have $1,000,000 worth of assets 


‘ . . . ; sniag 21% WU 
every 1,000 inhabitants, and its insurance companies $1,000" 





= S” 


es, 


} 
to 



































ech 250 inhabitants. Its National and State banks 
companies have combined capital of $6,965,000; its 
yanks have deposits of over 451,000,000. 
eaker, the manufacturing district of the city is a cause 
ie on the part of every Hartford citizen. This district, 
ting millions of capital, is one of the cleanest in the 
, - « tour among the various plants discloses well-designed 
ehted buildings, many of them vine covered and sur- 
| by spacious, well-kept lawns. Their products include 
rs, guns, pistols, machine tools, horseshoe nails, auto- 
automobile and bicycle tires, steel balls, screws, elec 
paratus, marine engines, machinery of all kinds, and 
s other articles of utility in the industrial field. 
PARKS, LIBRARIES, AND SCHOOLS. 
1.000 acres of parks, 700 of which are city owned, con- 
to the pleasure and well-being of Hartford’s citizens, 
s playgrounds for the children, baseball diamonds, golf 
nis courts, and bowling greens for the grown-ups—all 
a perpetual invitation and welcome to the whole 
come out more into the open to enjoy nature's richest 
beauties and to breathe God’s own fresh air. 
Hartford Publie Library has over 90,000 volumes, and is 
‘ conducted as any library in the country. Its reading 
‘e rooms are veritable mines of information. ‘The 
it Historical Library has 25,000 volumes. Adjoining 
library is the Morgan memorial, the gift of the late 
j. | mt Morgan, once a native of Hartford, in memory of 
er, the late Junius Spencer Morgan. This handsome | 
mtains many priceless art treasures. 
rd has 18 publie schools, 5 parochial schools, 4 semi 
nd 1 college. These institutions have established their 
on for efficiency. 

(iurtford is fortunate in its suburbs. It has been estimated | 
ity’s population is 120,000 and the population of the | 
urbs 120,000 more. Steam train and trolley service | 

R ying their part in bringing the communities together. 
\ iortant movement in this direction is the farm-to-table | 
extension which was inaugurated recently. Under | 
an, the growers of produce in the suburbs are placed in 
, nication with the consumers in the city; arrangements 
le for disposing of the farm products and the delivery 
coods follows by parcel post. Mutual advantages re- 
m the position of Hartford with relation to the manu- 

¢g and agricultural districts. 

If. Rt. 4888S provides for the erection of a public building at 

ester, a community which is one of Hartford’s near 

s. Not only do we look for favorable action on the | 
Hartford Federal building site at the next session | 
but we also expect favorable action on the Man- 
at that time. Manchester is a rapidly growing | 
uring community located within easy reach of Hart- 
th a population of close to 16,000. The great Cheney 
try, known all over the United States, is located in that 
ishing employment to 4,000 hands. There are several 
ortant interests in the town. Paved streets, fine 
prosperous people, and attractive, well-kept homes 
the workers, have earned for this community the 
hester, the model manufacturing town of New 


the city of Hartford has many institutions which are | 

of pride, the best asset of the city is the spirit of 

ich dominates its people. No matter what move- | 

Ss instituted, if it has a praiseworthy object in view, | 
ill be no lack of support and that public spirit which | 
le Hartford one of the leading cities of the East is sure 


tself in the interest of every worthy project. 
Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Y : 1c 1p TT > 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tne Hovsr or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 
FREAR. Mr. Speaker, no rural-credit bill has been 
red by this Congress until three or four days ago, when 
; a “nator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer] succeeded in 
j ng his bill as a rider to the Agricultural bill. That bill 
before us. Rural-credit legislation has been sidetracked 
5 the present session. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
‘| declares that in a Democratic caucus held on the cur- 
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rency bill over a 
the subject, but it 
through accident, 
measure. 

The House committee cd 


|} the Senate, and 
to strengthen 
some of which cover over 100 pages 
is the best, because it provides workab 


Government 


We have been advi , 
HeEFLin] that the President will probably 
affords actual ; 
statement 


pelled to «hor 


in these closing 


zen bills that 


which condemns itself. 
Neither the McCumber bill 
ment, are free from defects. 
of securing 
corrected by proper legislation 


but this SEP] 


legislation 


» denature 


poses an expensive machinery and maintai 





themselve 
only resolve 


cooperatio 


farmers or borrow 
themselves of ; 
authorize 
> Governmen 
ment or the MeCumber bill. 


measures can 


be passed by the House. 
Gentlemet 
ions, and discount 
compel farmers in thos 
y on borrower 
am informed by the 


vyentieman from Ohio 
acknowledged authority, i 


State are exceptiona 
Wisconsin the average interest ra 
‘t of the country. 

McCumber 
and the amended 
‘To this ra 
other expel 


materially 





; 
benefited 


‘an aid farming inte! 
try, if we can lessen the burde 
the Nation’s storel¢ 
| farm life more attra 
every man should 
‘Those who toil on 
friendship or con 


He knows that while 


water power comp: 


one-quarter 


l in Alabanik 
of that amount i] 
proposed by the Bathrick bi 
Treasury other than an advance | 
because the bonds or debs 
would furni lvi 
The farmer kn 


$62,488,677 
national banks of the 
and yet refuse rural-credit aid? 
Notwithstanding i t i 
is in effect, the 
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according to that same state ment, the lowest point reached in Memorial to John Fitch. 
ManV years On the heels of this net balance of $42,000,000 





t(riner and every other citizen 





will know within a day or icaeiiliatantil ind seats / 
that a compromise river and harbor bill of 530,000,000 is EXT ENSION OF REMARKS 
carrying over one- 


ery tO Come over to us from the Senate, OF 
half of that extravagant amount for wasteful rivers and worth- 
1 


CSS CTCPEeKS 


ore TION. J. HAM PTON MOOR om 











would tend to unsettle es hve ae ere : = 

legitimate business conditions in any locality, nor a_ Dill that OF PENNSYLVAN tA, 
iS not hedged about by careful provisions. In the study af- 
forded in the Bathrick or MeCumber bills as amended I believe ; - 
they are not subject to either criticism. It is unlikely that Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 
wy rural-credits bill that loans Inoney at 5 or 6 per cent, with Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, 
other loan expenses, will be of much Service to the farmers of | historical document, 
Iny own State, but I do believe we should do what we ean to 
fairly adjust individual burdens so far as we may properly do 
SO, and make our Government what it Was origina 
to bea means of raising standards of 

Material prosperity 





In tne Hovse or Represenrattygs, 








because of its zreat 
I have asked the Privilege of 
|} My remarks by inserting in the ConGre 
| dress made to the Committee on the J 
lly intended son, of Kentucky, 

Social conditions and | 


Value 

eXTte 

SSIONAL ReEcorp 3); 
sibrary by Mrs, Ben Ji 
in support of a movement inaugurated J), 
John Fitch Chapter of the Daughters of the American | 
tion to secure a suitable memoria] to mark the 
carries an | place of John Fitch, at Bardstown, Ky. The 
round numbers; that | granted this request, 










to all.its citizens. 





It has been said 





that this year’s Agricultural bill 


last resti; 
unprecedented sum of $27,000,000, in 


House }): 




































































































at Bardstown, Ky., where he di, 
eral millions more have been stricken fror 


harbor bill, an 


n this year’s river and | July, 1798, 

dimount will be sent over from the Senate to-day, I shall not further 

£ccording to report, that will exceed the entire 1915 

{ural bill—for what? Can any sane man 

digious waste exposed in that bill? 
Highways are for the 


trespass upon the excellent paper yw! 
Agricul- | Mrs. Johnson has prepared, except to Say thet with m 
question the pro- Pennsylvanians J] concur in her happy thought, that J 
Fitch’s memory should be commemorated by the National | 
ernment to which he gaye the benefit of his great achiev 
with that personal inconvenience and 
‘ountry alone | Often characteristic of men of genius, 
is worse than farcical: it is pure bun- It was my good fortune to have given some Study year 
combe; because while a cotton-loan bill and 4 ship-purchase | to the work of John Fitch, incident to the 
bill have been kept before the Senate for weeks and months | August, 1887, of the one hundredth 
during the Sixty-third Congress, the party in power, that with- | Uon made by Fitch in his sec 
out difficulty passed the Underwood law. the currency law, and | Phia and paddled up to Burl 
other administration bills, has done nothing with the highway | Steam engine. Havin 
en smothered somewhere around the Senate | the entire route of 


use of the genera} public as much as 
for farmers: so the Suggestion that Government aid for high- 
Ways is a favor extended to the producers of the <¢ 
becomes farcical. It 


sacrifice which 


celebrat 

anniversary of the « 

nd boat, launched from P! 

ington under the power of a 

£ joined in that celebration, which covered 
the original Fiteh expedition, I ean 

committee having it in charge. The rural credits pil] would | ciate the importance and the propriety of the resear 

also be sleeping but for Senator McCumper’s bill Which he has | Which Mrs, Johnson has made i labor of love. 

placed before us. Is it not Significant that the last national STATEMENT OF MRS, BREN JOHNSON, 


Democratic platform declared for rural credits and nitional I append herewith the statement of Mrs. Ben Johns 

highway aid? | livered before the Committee on the Library February 27 
The great majority of our people are directly or indirectly 

interested in both highways and 

comparatively small section 


bill. That has Ix 


MEMORIAL TO JOHN FITCH 
rural credits, whereas only a | Mrs. Jomunson, Mr. Chairman and 
of the country is affected by the | mittee, I appear before 
cotton-loan bill or the temporary ship-purchase ] 

All these last hamed proposals have received solemn. deliber- 
ate, exhaustive, and exhausting attention from the party in 
power th it controls legislation in Congress. Weeks and months 
for a cotton-loan pill and ship-purchase bill, one q (vy for a rural- 


credits bill, and not a minute to Government aid for highways. 
Why? 


gentlemen of t! 
you to-day to urge a fayorab) 
upon House bill No. 19393. This bill has for its pur] 
erection of a suitable memorial to John Fitch. 

In having this bill introduced and in appearing befcre | 
urge a favorable report upon it, it is neither My purp 
desire to reopen the question as to who first applied 
navigation. However, | hope to convince you before | 
that John Fitch was such a pioneer in this respect t! 
Would it not have been better public policy to meet the self- National Congress Will not hesitate to mark the 
evident needs of the country instead of bending every effort to | pis remains lie buried. 
care for sectional or special interests? | 


ill as Proposed. 


grave 


In discussing his inventive fenius it will become ne 
Mr. Speaker, ] shall vote for the rural-eredits bil] before us, | for me to give the dates when he applied steam to n: 
notwithstanding it is not all that could be desired, It is, in | I Wish to impress that if those dates are prior to the t 
iv judgment, something that. properly handled, may furnish | any other persons attempted to apply steam to navigati 
iis country with needed credit organizations as efficient and | are not used with the view of in anywise lessening the 
elpful as the Lands« haften of Germany, the Bavarian agricul- attaching to another for whatever part he may have ta 
tural bank. the Hungarian land-mortgage institute, the Canton | the development of this great work. but solely for the | 
banks of Switz rland, or the land credit banks of France. | of having Fitch recognized by the Nation as he should be 
We are behind other countries in this respect, and our Govern- Some years ago a chapter of the Daughters of the Ame! 
ment owes a duty not to agricultural interests alone, but to Revolution was organized at Bardstown, Ky., at which 
itself, for whatever is just and whatever benefits the farmer, | I reside. The ladies who undertook that patriotie work did 
either directly or indirectly, benefits all, the honor of making me the organizing regent. 


























> ' 
LOVOTT] 


o 


it is only fair to Say that this pp; nt 
$2,154,535 is for plant industry ; $2,747,976 for animal industry; | piece of research work by the wife of our own distinguishe, 
S20K).000 for preventing the foot-and-mouth disease; and a colleague from Kentucky [Mr. JOUNSON] will be found \ 
large item of 38,558.26 is for the l’orestry Service, ] have also | of the national interest which its publication in the I ) 
heard it suggested upon this floor that the House has passed a | evokes, 
highway bill giving Government aid to farmers. In a spirit of fairness to the memory of Robert Fulton wh h 

Admitting the increase in appropriations, no intelligent man | is most commendable, Mrs. Johnson presents such facts ss 
Will have the effrontery to Say that the appropriation is all for | the life and work of John Fitch, with details culled | u 
the farmers of the country. Is not the public equally interested | original] documents, as to leave no room for doubt as to 
in stamping out disease, whether ‘mong men or animals? Is | usefulness and priority of the services of John Fitch in J 
not disease, in the final analysis, an economic loss that is borne | ing steam to the purposes of navigation. The records ha 4 
by the publie, Whether through appropriations for health searched and the facts with respect to Fitch’s endeayors have 
boards or to prevent injury to the public welfare? Is the farmer | been faithfully scanned by the painstaking Kentucky biographer 
uty more interested than other citizens in eight and a half mil- | who has undertaken to attain for Fitch his rightful p! in 
lions given to forestry? ‘To credit Such appropriations to agri- | history, Mrs. Johnson carries the story from the birth of 
culture is to unload on that industry what May With equal rea- | Fiteh, in South Windsor, Conn., in 1743, on throug! 
s0n be charged to any other business. experiences as mechanie, surveyor, and inventor, 

But if the Whole $27,000,000 were for agriculture, we must not | Started his first steamboat on the Delaware River in LTS7 from 
forget that over $33,000,000 in cash was Saved from the iniqui- | Philadelphia to Burlington, N. J., and then to his last rest ng 
fous river and harbor pil] last year—more than enough to cover | place where the Daughters of the American Revolution <j d 
the entire agricultural] appropriation for 1915. Although sey- | guard over his remains 

















John Fiteh, the subject of my remarks to-day, was a Revolu- 

soldier. This is one of the reasons that local chapter 

e Daughters of the American Revolution has been named 
John Fitch Chapter. 

ry the old Municipal Cemetery at that place rest his remains. 

- T said in the beginning, the purpose which I have in view 

l\iressing you is to secure a suitable marking for his grave. 

redit of first applying steam to navigation is generally 


. Clermont, was the first to navigate the River Hudson. 

[ iso true that Fulton, with the aid of Robert R. Livingston, 
ly developed the steamboat. Much credit should also 

n to Oliver Evans, Nicholas I. Roosevelt, Samuel Morey, 

Cox Stevens, and a few others. History correctly records 
Clermont made its initial trip from the city of New 

} to the city of Albany, N. Y., in August, 1807. No claim 





Of the model of that boat Dr. William Wood, of 


Hill, Conn., said: 
The model 


meadow, ; 
ship, and 
brass, wit 
wood. 


il 
it 


h 
l 


> | John Fitch in favor of 
to Robert Fulton. I concede at once that Fulton’s steam- | 


er of an earlier invention has been made in Fulton’s | 


elastic foree and the propelling power of steam had been 
for several centuries before the birth of either Fulton or 
r the others who undertook its application to navigation. 
zhly probable, indeed, that men of inventive minds, recog- 





d be applied to water navigation, just as in more recent 
before aerial navigation became an actuality, its 
s predicted in all civilized countries. 

[ am here urging a favorable report for this bill upon 
nd that Fitch, at a very early date, applied steam to 
I shall now preceed to give you dates and facts 

ng the position which I take relative to him. 
Fitch was born in South Windsor, Conn., on January 21, 
During his early life he exhibited a marked talent for 


s power in steam, conceived the idea that eventually | 


" s. Early in life he qualified himself as a practical | 
‘, and a large portion of his life was devoted to survey- | 


what was then termed the Northwest—the country west 
legheny Mountains, including the States of Ohio and 
He was an active man, mentally and physically, and 
ted with wonderful perseverance. He died at Bards- 
Ky., in July, 1798. 
lf-evident fact, therefore, that whatever his achieve- 
, they must have been prior to August, 1807, at which 
iulton made his trial trip with the Clermont on the 


rly part of 1785 John Fitch resided in Bucks County. 

On April 15 of that year he expressed his conception of 

f applying steam to water navigation. Prior to that 

d considered the possibility of propelling carriages 

but later abandoned this idea beeause of the then 

ul roads, an insurmountable obstacle. 
| 15, i785, as he was returning from Neshaminy meet- 
home, the idea of the steamboat occurred to him. 

ent division of the Congressional Library, Wash- 

1). (., there are many interesting originals and authen- 

pies of letters, certificates, documents, and miscella- 

pers relative to the first steamboat. Most of the proofs 

[ shall invite your attention have been taken from 

ion. The authenticity of others to which I shall 
be easily established. 

lection in the Congressional Library I have taken 
following statements: 

that as I was returning with John Fitch from Neshaminy 

time in April, 1785, as near as I can recollect the time, 

an and his wife passed by us in a riding chaise. He 

y in ive to what I said. Some time after that 

that at that instant the first idea of a steamboat struck 









tte 


JAMES OGILBER, 


knowing from me when the first thought of a 
1 


ur head; this I can not tell, but this you tole 
of April, 1785, you was traveling down Street 
Mr. James Ogilbee, and Mr. Sinton passing you 

n the first thought occurred to you of a steamboat, 
month of May or June following you showed me a plan 





on paper. This truth I shall seek no further testimony 
too generally known; let them that doubt it come and 
4 JAMES Scour, 
es in his autobiography that the idea of the steam- 
urred to him about the time mentioned by these two 


Shortly thereafter Fitch began the construction of a 

nd later his first steamboat. 
t time there were in this country no facilities for con- 
Steam engines. Therefore Fitch was forced to rely 
ry crude materials and workmanship. He called to his 






he made his first steamboat. 


item of this bill is 
In August, 


Continental Congress, 


New York. 
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was tried on a small eam » Jase 
ut half a mil from Davyisville, in §S 
realized every expectation rl I 
the expection t! d 
On file in the Congressional Library i: orig 
Jacob Si hieffel It he 
1785, and shows that it was paid by Fitch Jul 
“for bar iron and cols. for s 
1785, Fitch decided t k the S 
which was then SESS 
Before doing so, however, he ol 


commendation from men prominent at 


Dr. John 
gave 
who 
| sented this letter to Mr. Houston, who. 
model, 
then Member of Congress 


sylvania, 
Houston, 


steamboa 
walader, 


vost of Princeton College, also gave hii 


t 
a 


Ewing, 
him 


had 


then provost of 
commendatory 
been a Member of Con: 


a 


gave 


him a similar 


man Read of North Carolina. 
Upon arriving in New York Fitch pr 
also presented to the president of C 





































































wherein he asked for the encouragement 
Congress. These letters and the petiti are 
among the documents in the Congressional Lib 
follows: 
PI ‘ 
Drar Str: I have exami iM I ‘on , 
by the alternate operation of st id 1 itm 
opinion that his principles are | ( ind philoso] 
doubt of the success of the ! if executed 
It is certain that the extensive force of water \ 
steam, is equal to any obstruction that can b iid 
burst any metallic y lin which we would er \ 
the application of this force to turn a wheel in 
answer the purpos¢ f oars seems and it 
which he proposes, and of which he Ss s n 
Should such a machine be brought into mor 
navigation through the United States, it uld 
vantageous in transporting the productions of Am 
thereby greatly increase the valu f * back 
to lay vention Congress, and I h 
encourag I which his m ical genius ¢ 
serves a trial to be made of it, to see how f t 
swer the theory; and countenance of Cong! in 
genius, will encourage others and thereby give bi 
may be infinitely beneficial AS you are a gent 
these matters I make no doubt of his recei ; 
at st as to ve him opportunity ing 
Con ss 
I am ( 
Sir: I have examin i 
: mboat, and though 1 troubled w ’ 
not help approving the simpli t in, 
to most pretensions of this sort 18 the de icy 
} machinery ‘his does not seem t ( ‘ 
moving » of t who we know Vv | t 
is beyond conception; it is everything nip 
| The model is plain, and you will a e f 
| probable general effect. The differen due 
; hing water to I tentivel 1 
g’s lett He is y al 
iot help ressing W tha t 
toward } ring ¢ xper I 
. Heisa n hig! s g 1 t 
al of § d Is. 
| I \ 
Ilo LL. ( I 
Pt 
Mr. Ji I h ! 
I boat ag t str Ww 
is and i yhical I 
» Congress in order to « ’ 
) nstr a boat on the | n 
d 1 to son ntleme 
x it ma b f use 1 v 
n of its practi lity i 
nee for that < 
nd him to the ; 
the most 1 
! i y W 
sured that I I 
| effect of ingen d 
| will not want I 
I at t 
Hi M 
SI rhe 
he had 1 e t i 
idapted ne t the W \I 
had i d f t urpos x 
of lear! gY al itv, W yg I 
rough model of i W hit t t ‘ 
ciples upon whicl 5 1 y ! 
deserves encoura 1 


‘ea blacksmith of the neighborhood, and in Cobe Stout's 





KR 


pede) 


Winds 
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The committee to which the matter was referred did not report 
thereon. This failure of action is not unlike that which usually 
has been accorded to men of inventive genius when seeking finan- 
cial from public 

Seeking encouragement elsewhere, 
Philadelphia. On September 27, 
sophical Society 
invention. 

Attention is especially invited to the fact that in all of these 
papers it affirmatively appears that Fitch’s idea was accepted 
entirely new, and that it contemplated the use of steam to 
propel vessels. 

What action was taken by the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia does not appear, but the records of that society furnish 
abundant evidence of Fitch’s invention. In the Congressional 
Library there is an excerpt from the minutes of the society, 
attested by one of the secretaries, which reads as follows: 

At a 


assistance sources, 


Fitch then proceeded to 
1785, he presented to the Philo- 
of that city a model and specifications of his 


as 


27, 1785. 


September 


Philadelphia. 
American 


special meeting of the 
Philosophical Society. 


A model, accompanied with a drawing and description of a machine 
for working a boat against the stream by means of a steam engine, 
wis laid before the society by Mr. John Fitch, 

At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society on December 2, 
1785. 

\ copy of the drawing and description of a machine for working a 
boat against the current which some time ago was laid before the so- 
ciety by Mr. John Fitch he this evening presented to them. 

extract from the minutes, 

SAM MAGAwW, 
One of the Sccretaries. 


Prior to this time Fitch had made a map of the northwest 
country, and he heped that Congress would assist him in the 
building of kis boat by encouraging the sale of his maps. On 
August 30, 1785, he presented to the committee to whom his 
original petition had been referred the following communica- 
tion: 
To the h 

It with 


onorable, the COMMITTER 
the greatest diffidence, though with the 
gentlemen of science, I have at last presumed to lay at your feet an 
attempt to assist the inland navigation of the United States, and par- 
ticularly calculated for the waters of the Mississippi, by a steam engine. 
JOHN FITCH, 


OF CONGRESS: 


is 


advice of several 


NEW 80th 


With this communication, 
plan of his steamboat, which he described in detail. 

Ile asked to assist him in selling 4,000 maps, in 
consideration of which he stipulated that he would construct a 
steamboat at his own expense. Failing in his efforts to obtain 
assistance, either from Congress or from private individuals of 
mei he continued his efforts to obtain the necessary funds 
by the sate of his maps, 

On November 15, 1785, he obtained from the soldier and 
statesman, Patrick Henry, the following certificate respecting 
his intention, if a sufficient number of maps could be sold. I 
Will read the certificate : 

Fitch hi 
time being 
he received 
ch, 


York, the August, 1785. 


Fitch sent a rough drawing of the 


Congress 


is, 


1 certify 
the 


John 
governor, for the 
steamboat, when 
French crown ea 


that is left in my hands a bond payable to 
for £350, conditioned for executing 


subscriptions for 1,000 of his maps, 
y 
Fitch had printed and posted in Phil- 


HIENRY. 
On December 


17S5, 
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adelphia, the following advertisement, a copy of which is in 
the Congressional Library : 
To the encouragers of useful arts: 

The subscriber humbly begs leave to inform the public that he has 
proposed a machine for the improvement of navigation, with other 
useful arts; that it has been honored with the approbation of many 
men of the first characters for philosophical and mechanical knowl- 
edge in each of the Middle States; that he has laid it before the 
honorable Assembly of Pennsylvania, now sitting, whose committee 
have been pleased to make a very favorable report on the subject. The | 
result has been that a number of gentlemen of character and influence 
have undertaken to promote a subscription for his map of the north- 
west parts of the United States, in order to enable him to make a full 
experiment of his machine. He flatters himself the subscribers will 
think the maps well worth the money, yet he pledges himself to em- 
ploy one-half of the money so contributed in constructing and bringing 
o perfection a machine that promises to be of infinite advantage to the 
United State 

JOHN FITCH. 

N. B.—The following opinion was given to said Fitch, and subscribed 
by a number of gentlemen whose names would do honor to any projec- 
tion in philosophy or mechanism, 

“Upon considering the extent of the principles on which Mr. Fitch 
proposes to construct his steamboat and the quantity of motion that 
may be produced by the elastic force of steam, we are of opinion that 
if the execution could by any means be made to answer the theory 
when reduced to practice, it might be beneficial to the public, and it 
seems to be deserving of a fair experiment, which alone can justify the 
expectation of success 

* December 20, 1785.” 

In further prosecution of his efforts to interest those in au- 


thority, en November 25, 1785, Fitch Visited ex-Gov. Johnson, of 








Maryland, and obtained from him a letter addressed to Goy 
Smallwood, of Maryland, which letter I will now read: 


FREDERICKTOWN, November 25 





£0, 785 
Sir: Mr. John Fitch, of Bucks County, in Pennsylvania, called on aa 
on his way to Richmond. . He has gone through a variety of scenes in 
the back country, whica has enabled him to collect a knowledge of a 
great part of the new States, on which and other helps he has made a 
map useful and entertaining. His ingenuity in this way strongly . 
ommends him, but his genius is not confined to this alone. He hoe 
spent much thought on an improvement of the steam engine by which 
to gain a first power applicable to a variety of uses, amongst others 
to force vessels forward in any kind of water. If this engine can jo 
simplified, constructed, and made to work at small expense there jis no 
doubt but it will be very useful in most great works and, amo; rst 
them, in shipbuilding. ia 
Mr. Fitch wants to raise money to make an experiment on poate 


The countenance he has met with in Virginia he hopes will enable 
to do it. He wishes also to make other experiments and is willing + 
enter into engagements to apply a large proportion of the sales of |} 
maps his principal fund. 1 believe his proposition for this improy 
ment will be ample security for his applying the money in that way 
All that I have to request of you, sir, is that you will give him an o). 
portunity to converse with you. You will soon perceive he is qa may 


real genius and modesty. Your countenancing him will follow. f 
course, 
I am, sir, your excellency, most obedient and most humble seryant 


THOMAS JOHNSoN 
During the summer of 1785 Fitch succeeded in constructing 9 
small steamboat which was successfully operated. In 1786. he 
began the construction of a second steamboat, which was yot 
completed until 1787. 
Dr. William Wood thus describes this latter boat: 


This boat was 45 feet long and 12 feet beam. It had six S or 
paddles on each side. The engine was a 12-inch cylinder. 


While this boat was being constructed Fitch undertook to pro 
tect his invention by asking the Federal Congress to grant him a 
patent “for some reasonable time.” 

On March 15, 1786, he addressed the following petitior ; 
Congress : ’ 
To the honorable the United States in Congress assembled: 


The representation and petition of John Fitch humbly shewet 
your petitioner having constructed an easy and expeditious met 
urging boats through the water by the proper application of the | 
of steam, whereby the inland navigation of the United States of A \ 
is likely to be greatly promoted the principles whereof has been | red 
with the approbation of gentlemen of the first character for p! s 
cal knowledge in several of these States who have expressed t 


sires of seeing it carried into execution by an experiment. And 
has been a general practice to encourage new invention and 


improvements by allowing their first projectors the advaniages of t 
discoveries for some reasonable time wherefore your petitioner | 
prays that your honors will be pleased to grant him the exclusiy 
lege of constructing boats impelled by the foree of steam and the 
tages arising from that discovery on all waters now belonging 
United States, particularly on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, f 
length of time as your honors may judge proper. 
And your petitioner, etc. 





JOUN F 
March 15, 


Congress took no immediate action on this petition. 

In the early part of 1786 Fitch organized a company to 
struct steamboats of his design and otherwise to promote lis 
invention. All of the records of this company are hot 
available, but it does appear that on August 2, 1786, the | 
pany acceded to Fitch’s request that an assessment be 
upon each of the shareholders for the purpose of providing 
tional funds with which to finance the company. 

In the Congressional Library is a letter written by I 


TRENTON, 1786. 


John Cox on August 2, 1786, which sets out the action tak 
the shareholders on the preceding day. This paper reac 
follows: 

Wortny Sir: The company met last evening to determi 
further should be done concerning the steamboat, when there W 
present, to whom I made the inclosed proposals, and on 

| the matter unanimously came to the following resolution : 

At a meeting of several of the company’s proprietors of the 
boat held. the 2d day of August, 1786, agreeable to genera 
given, the new proposals of John Fitch for an enlargement 
by further advances of money being now laid before us and co 


of. 


It is agreed that the said plan be carried into effect upon 
seale 


than was at first proposed, and that the further advat 
$30 per share more than specified in on articles of ag 
April 19, 1786. I could wish, sir, to be made acquainted wl 
determinations on the matter, and also Mr. Stevens's, as soon as 
convenient. I pray you, sir, also to communicate this to M 
Potts, as I have not time to write him on the action at pres 
request him to write to me whether he agrees to the propos 
and could wish it might be soon, as the money must be shor 
for the purpose to have the boat a running in 10 weeks : 
most perfect respect, sir, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
Your ever faithful and very humble servant, 


reel 


\\ 


JOHN 
JOHN Cox, Esq. 

Fitch's second boat was completed in 1787 and was | 
at once upon the Delaware River at Philadelphia. — 

At that time the Federal Constitutional Convention \ 
session in the city of Philadelphia, and the members 0! 
convention witnessed the success of Fitch’s steamboat. 

Fitch himself said that practically all members of the c 


tion were present on that occasion. That they were we'! I’ 



















the trial is attested by the fact that letters of congratula- | 
re given to Fitch by some of the prominent gentlemen who 
present. Among those who gave letters to Fitch were Gov. | 
. lolph and Dr. Johnson, of Virginia, David Rittenhouse, | 
pr. John Ewing, and Prof. Andrew Ellicott, of Pennsylvania. 
( Justice Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who was on board 
vs stenmboat upon that occasion, also said the experiment 
success, 
trial trip of Fitch’s boat was made on August 17S7. 
bear in mind that it was not until August, 1807—exactly 
that Fulton launched the Clermont on the Hud- 


We 


\o 


is later 
si VE. 
© testimonials just referred to were given in December fol- 
August 22, 1787, several of which are now on file in the 
cyessional Library. The following letters, which I will now 
re indicative of the unqualified success of the trial trip | 
made by the Fiteh boat on August 22, 1787. 
first is from David Rittenhouse, and reads as follows: 
may certify that the subscriber has frequently seen Mr. Fitch’s 
which with great labor and perseverance he has at length 
ed, and has likewise been on board when the boat was worked 
both wind and tide with a very considerable degree of velocity 
of steam only. Mr. Fitch’s merit in constructing a good | 
and applying it to so useful a purpose will no doubt meet 
ouragement he so justly deserves from the generosity of his | 
especially those who wish to promote every improvement 
arts in America, 


rhe 


ine 
Lrheé 


en, 


ul 


DAVID 

he bottom of the letter which I have just read is the fol- 

statement signed by John Ewing, which I will read: 

g the boat urged by the force of steam and having | 

board of it when in motion, I concur in the above opinion of 
s merits, 


RITTENHOUSE, 


also seen 





JOHN EWING. 


LeMia, December 12, 1787. 
ow read a letter signed by Mr. Andrew Ellicott: 
well-known force of steam I was one of the first of those 
ged Mr. Fitch to reduce his theory of a steamboat to prac- 
ch he has succeeded far beyond our expectations. I am now 
pinion that steamboats may be made to answer valuable pur- 
itating the internal navigation of the United States and 
itch has great merit in applying a steam engine to so valu- 
and entitled to every encouragement from his country 
en. 


I In 


il 


is 


ANDREW ELLIcor?’. 


1A, December 13, 
ss of Fitch’s invention was now assured, he 
satisfied with the speed which his boat attained on this 

\fter much labor and many vexatious delays he suc- 
n obtaining the necessary funds with which to construct 

teamboat. 

t was 60 feet long with a beam of 12 feet. The trial 
his boat was made during the latter part of July, 1788S. | 
Dr. William Thornton, a prominent man of that 
| who subsequently prepared the designs of the present 


1787. 


the suece 


( Building at Washington, wrote: 
will be tried this evening or to-morrow. Ours is moved by 
d at the stern, moved by a small steam engine, 
tial trip of this boat was from Philadelphia to Burling: | 
tance of 20 miles—the greatest distance that had ever | 
ersed by a steamboat. Of this trip Dr. William Wood | 


wn along the river banks they were greeted with cheers | 
of handkerchiefs, and when within a few rods of their des- | 
pipe boiler sprang a leak and they came to anchor. The 
on repaired and the boat made several trips to Burlington | 
thout any accident. On the 12th of October, 1788, there | 
ssengers on board, and these were taken from Philadelphia to | 
(20 miles upstream) in 3 hours and 10 minutes, which fact 
d to by Andrew Ellicott, Richard Chase, John Poor, and John | 





certificate 


to which Dr. Wood refers does not appear 
papers in the Congressional Library. However, 
li this collection the certificate of four passengers (two 
ire mentioned by Dr. Wood), which fully sustains Dr. 
autement, 
read this certificate: 

subseribers, were passengers in Mr. John Fitch's steamboat 
ty of Philadelphia to the city of Burlington, a distance of 
es, which was performed in hours and 10 minutes, with 
ch gets in at the rate of 2 miles per hour. 

upward of 30 passengers on board the boat, which was 
the force of steam, without any manual labor except that 
the steam engine, 


2 
» 
hi 


ANDW. 

JOSEPH 
BENIN. 
RICHARD 


ELLICOTT, 
ELLICOTT, 
ELLICOTT, 
CHASE, 
ich this trial was in every respect a success, Fitch, with 
erpowering desire for improvement, determined to con- 
+3) ; , rr 
still another boat with larger machinery. The new de- 
templated that the cylinder should be 18 inches instead 
uches in diameter, 
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The trial trip of this new boat was made on April 16, 1790 
nearly 17 years before Fulton's trial with the Clermont on the 
Hudson River. 

Fitch, in writing of the trial made on April 16, 1790, said: 

Although the wind blew ve h at the nort we! ned Lord 
High Admirals of the Delaware, and n rat river uld hold 
its way with us; all fell astern, althoug! v ’ 1 were 
very light, and heavy sails that brought the we down ) 
the water, came out to try us 

During the summer of 1790 Fitch made a number of trips up 
and down the Delaware River with this boat. ‘Those trips were 
so successful that Fitch, in writing of them, said 

Thus has been effected by little Johnny Fitch and Harry \ 
of the greatest and most useful arts that has ever been introduced 
the world; and although the world and my country does not that 
for it, yet it gives me heartfelt satisfaction. 

At this point I wish to say that some of Fitch's writings upon 
this subject are in the Congressional Library, while others are 


filed with the Historical Society in Philadelphia. 


The success attained by Fitch’s steamboat was so pronounced 


that during the summer of 1790 it was operated as a regular 
boat between Philadelphia and Burlington; and there regularly 
appeared in the two Philadelphia papers—the Pennsylvania 


notices of the days and hours 
of sailing. 


In the old National Museum 


at Washington can be found a 
copy of the Federal Gazette of July 27, 1790, in which appears 
the following advertisement : 

The Steam Boat sets out to-morrow morning at 10 k i 
Arch Street Ferry in order to take passengers t Burlit n, B ! 
Bordentown, and Trenton, and return next day. 

The advertisement which appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of June 12, 1790, reads as follows: 

The steamboat is now ready to take passengers, and is intended to 
set off from Arch Street ferry in Philadelphia, every Monday, Wedn 
day, and Friday, for Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and Trenton, 
and to return on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 

These two newspaper advertisements are conclusive proof of 
the success of Fitch’s invention and appeared 17 years befor 
Fulton launched the Clermont on the Hudson. 

From an inventive standpoint no historian claims that the 
slightest credit is due anyone other than Fitch for the steam 
boat that plied between Philadelphia and Burlington during the 


summer of 1790. That boat was propelled solely by the power of 
steam and carried passengers on regular, schedule trips. 












According to modern standards it might have been of crude 
and rough design; nevertheless it and the date must stand in 
history as a practical exposition and demonstration of an inven 
tion that has revolutionized water navigation throughout th 
civilized world. 

Those who have written of this bo say th eda 

|} speed of S miles an hour in ascending the Delaware, y was 
a higher rate of speed than was obt d by F Ss ¢ t 
17 years later. 

Elated with the success of the be S it | ‘h 
designed and with the financial aid of h structed 
still a larger boat, which he very ropl ely named Perse 
verance. It was intended that this boat should navigate the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. In this ho however, Fitch was 
disappointed, for about the time it was completed it was blown 
by a violent storm upon Pettys Island, in the Delaware pos 
the city of Philadelphia, and seriously damaged. Fitcli’s stock 
holders then became discouraged and declined to advance ier 
funds. Fitch’s own resources being exhausted, the ont is 
abandoned. For four years it remained upon Vettys | d, 
and was finally offered for sale at public auction on A st 18, 
1795. 

In 1796, while residi in tl of New \¥ I 
structed another steamboat. Suecessfu ( ( 
made with this boat on the old C Pond ‘ 
the present Tombs Prison now stands s 
mony relative to the construction and es s 
steamer, but I do not deem it SSAry 
by any extended reference thers 

It is worthy of note. howeve 9 
screw propeller, and was unques s 
kind ever constructed. 

Next, I desire to refer to wl p t f 
of the dates of Fitch's inven! 

On March 18, 1786, the Leg re New Jersey la 
law granting Fitch 
the sole and ex sive rig t 
ploying or navigating all and 
eraft whic might be urged cr 
all the creek rivers, et wi 3 
State for a period of 14 y 
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On February 3, 1787. the Legislature of Delaware gave Fitch 
similar rights within that State. The State of New York, by 
‘vislature, did the same thing on March 19, 1787. Pennsyl- 
gave such exclusive rights to Fitch on March 28, 1787, 
and similar action was taken by the Legislature of Virginia on 
November 7, 1787. 


On November 16, 1787, James Rumsey presented to the House 


Its I¢ 


Vahla 


of Representatives of Virginia a petition in which he sought the 
repeal of the prior exclusive grant to Fitch on the ground that 


he was the inventor of a boat propelled by 
tion was referred to 


steam. This peti- 
a committee, which reported a bill re- 


penling the exclusive grant to Fitch. On November 26, 1788, 
this bill was defeated in the Virginia House of Representatives, 
which is very strong evidence not only of Fitch’s invention, but 


also of its priority over Rumsey’s; but if Fitch’s invention 
antedated that of Rumsey it certainly antedated that of Fulton, 
which did not come until 19 years after the action of the Vir- 
ginia House of Representatives. 

The records of the Virginia Legislature show that on Novem- 
ber 17, 1720, John Fitch filed a petition for an extension of his 
exclusive privilege to use the waters of the State for steam- 
boat navigation on the ground that, while his boat had been 
completed, it had been injured by a storm. This boat was the 
Perseverance, to which reference has been made. ‘The committee 
to which this petition was referred made a report thereon on 


December 7, 1790, I will read a copy of the record on this 
subject: 

Mr. Henry Lee reported, from the Committee of Propositions and 
Grievan that the committee had according 


to order, had under 

t consideration the petition of John Fitch, to them ferred, and 
d come to a resolution thereupon, which he read in his place, and 
afterwards delivered it at the Clerk’s table, when the same was again 
tw read, and agreed to by the House, as followeth: 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee 





that the fur 





ther consideration of the petition of the said John Fitch, praying that 
the time allowed him by law to complete and navigate a steamboat in 
this State may be extended one year from the 7th day of November, 





1790, be 


1), of March next.” 
While Fitch was thus obtaining exclusive rights of naviga- 
tion from the States, he also undertook to procure other assist- 
ance from the legislatures of other States. 

On January 5, 1786, he addressed the following memorial to 
the General Assembly of Maryland: 
: the General Assembly of the State of Maryland: 
The subscriber humbly begs leave to inform this honorable legisla- 


deferred to the 3lst day 


lo the honorable 





ture that he has proposed a machine for promoting navigation which 
has en approved by the honorable assemblies of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, and by many men of science who have examined the same 

id certified their approbation. A number of gentlemen of character 


and influence in the different States have undertaken to promote a 
subseription for his map of the northwest parts of the United States 
in order to enable him to make an experiment of said machine. He 
flatters himself by that means he might in time be enabled to do it, 
but as the means of procuring it is so dilatory and he proposes to 
send to Europe for a steam engine to effect it. He prays this hon- 
orable legislature to lend a sum sufficient for that purpose, and em- 





power Andrew Ellicott, Esq., under whose patronage he wishes to erect 

to draw out of the treasury a sufficient sum to procure said engine, 
and the subscriber will refund the same to the treasury of this State 
out of the first subscriptions he shall obtain, or give sufficient security 





out of the State. Should this honorable le 
a committee to examine into the principles 


should take it 
fit to appoint 


islature 
of said 


machine your petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray. 
JOHN FITcH. 
Fitch sent along with this letter the supporting statements, 
which I will now read: 
Upon considering the extent of the principles on which John Fitch 
‘roposes to construct his steamboat, and the quantity of motion that 
} produced by the elastic force of steam, we are of opinion that if 


ie execution could by any means be made to answer the theory, when 
‘edu d t i i 





o practice, it may be beneficial to the public, and it seems to 
deserving of a fair experiment which alone can justify the expecta- 


1100s OT suk 


JOHN Ewina, RIcHARD WELLS. 


ANDREW ELLIcogl Wa. LIVINGSTON. 
a: Pa RSON, EDWARD DUFFIELD. 
FRANCIS HOPKINS JOHN NANCARROW. 


Fitch’s request was referred to a committee, of which William 
Pinkney was chairman; and, on January 9, 1786, that committee 
made the following report to the general assembly: 


The committee appointed to consider the petition of John Fitch beg 
leave to report 

That they have endeavored to obtain an adequate idea of the machine 
mentioned in the said petition and, from the great quantity of motion 


that may be produced by the elastic force of steam, the committee are 
strongly inclined to believe the probability of the success promised by 
theory. Your committee beg leave to observe that the state and 
condition of our finances is such that no advance of public money can 
be made to assist the petitioner in bringing his theory to experiment, 
however desirable it may be to a liberal and enlightened legislature to 
encourage works of genius and promote the useful arts. 
ll of which is submitted to the honorable .House. 
y order, 








Wm. PINKNEY, Chairman. 
JANUARY 9, 1786 


An authenticated copy 
sembly of Pennsylvania 


of Fitch’s petition to the General As- 
asking for exclusive rights of steam 
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ee 


navigation in that State is among the documents relative to 4); 
subject in the Congressional Library. It bears date March 
1786, and, with the accompanying supvorting statements re 
as follows: . 


1) 


I< 


MARCI THE 101TH, 17 
To the honorable the representatives of the free men of the St 

Pennsylvania in general assembly met: 

The petition and representation of John Fitch humbly shewe: 
your petitioner some time ago contrived an easy and practicable 
of applying the force of steam to the urging of boats forward i) 
rivers whereby the inland navigation of the United States ma, 
greatly promoted, which he has explained to gentlemen of sciene 
mechanical abilities in several of the States, who have approved 
principles and wish to see the scheme carried into execution. 
your petitioner has laid the scheme before the assemblies of \ ° 
and Maryland and has entered into obligations with the form 
these for completing the work, and now apprehensive that others 
some trifling alterations which they may propose in the mech 
may deprive him of the benefit of his own invention and thereby 
trate his just expectations and encouragements, he prays th: 
honorable house would be pleased to grant him an exclusiye | 
of constructing boats for a limited time upon the principles of 
them by the force of steam. P 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

JOHN F 

We, the subscribers, have been acquainted with the principle 
some of us examined the mechanism of Mr. John Fitch's steam) 
are of opinion that it may be the means of improving the inland | 
gation of the United States. 

We doubt not, therefore, that the inventor will find. as he 
to merit, the protection and encouragement of the legislature. 

Bucks County, March 18, 1786. 

(Signed) HENRY WYNKOOP, 

ANDREW McMINN, 
GARDUS WINKOOP, 





JOUN THo 
JOHN Epw 
JACOB So 

Upon that petition the general assembly passed the 
March 28, 1787, to which I have heretofore made reference 

On April 23, 1791, Fitch applied to the Federal Congress { 
patent of his invention. This patent was granted on Augu 
1791, the original document being signed by George Wash 
and by Commissioners Thomas Jefferson, Gen. Henry Kuo 
John Randolph. I invite your attention to the date of | 
patent—August 26, 1791—which was 16 years before |] 
sailed the Clermont on the Hudson. 

I will read a copy of the record of the action tak 
gress upon this subject: 


August 26, 1791, whereupon ordered that letters patent 
to the said John Fitch for his aforesaid invention for the ¢ 
years. 


Unfortunately, the records of the General Patent Office 
destroyed by fire on September 24, 1877. However, there 
saved and is now in print a bound volume, giving a list of 
ents granted between 1790 and 1836. On page 5 of that 
tion it appears that on August 26, 1791, John Fitch was ¢ 
a patent “for propelling boats, ete., by steam, etc.” 

This book also shows that no earlier patent was g1 
anyone for a similar invention. 

On November 20, 1791, the French Government also 
letters patent to Fitch which protected his invention 
country for 15 years. 

The original of this French patent is now in the old N 
Museum in Washington. 

The application for this patent was made by Aaron \ 
American consul in France, as attorney in fact for John Fil 
Omitting the preamble, the recitation of the applicatio 
the description of the invention, the following is a tran 

of the material clauses of this patent: 


We have, according to the aforesaid law of the 7th of Jar 
conferred and by these presents signed by our hands we gra 
John Fitch an invention patent for the construction, exercise, 
throughout the kingdom for the time and space of 15 consecu 
from the date of these presents of a mechanism which mov 
ships, and other vessels by means of a fire machine, by the 
signed in the note and the drawing below, and on the which } 
be placed a stamp or seal with the words “invention patent 
name of the inventors, for him and his attorney in fact to 
patent throughout the kingdom during the time mentioned a 
conformity with the order of the law of the 7th of January . 

We must positively forbid any person to imitate or counter! 
said machine under any pretext whatsoever. We desire to 1n 
said Mr. Fitch the use of his patent; that this be made a pro 
in our name which no one can ignore. ” 

We command and order all tribunals, administrative Dodi 
municipalities to grant fully and peaceably the use of the rig 
ferred by these presents upon Mr. Fitch and his attorney 1n 
to cease and make to stop all contrary troubles and hindran 
command them also that at the first requisition of the patent 
the presents on their registers, read, publish, and advertise th 
respective jurisdictions and departments during their durati 
law of the Kingdom. 

In faith of which we have signed and made to be countel 
said presents, to which we have affixed the State seal. 


97 


Paris, the 29th day of the month of November, 1791, and 
teenth year of our reign. : 


By e King, 
~~ The minister of .*: 
ie 
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\s I said in the beginning, I desire in so far as it is possible 
oid raising any issue as to priority between Fitch and 
ly else. But since Thurston, in the life of Robert Fulton, 
not himself claim priority for Fulton, I trust I may be 
ied for here calling attention to what Thurston says. 

nage 1 of Thurston’s life of Robert Fulton the following 


+ Fulton has often, if not generally, been assumed to have been 
ntor of the steamboat, as Watt is generally supposed to have 
inventor of the steam engine, which constitutes its motive ap- 
But this hotion is quite incorrect * * *, gut while Ful- 
not the inventor of the steamboat, and while James Watt was 
inventor of the steam engine, in a proper sense, it is the un- 
ible faet that the latter was the first to secure a general in- 
n of the machine into practical use; and the former was the 
ike the steamboat a commercial success, and to make its ulti- 
i permanent employment for marine transportation sure. As 
tor Fulton accomplished far less than Watt; in fact, he did 
tively little in this realm of intellect. Watt invented many im- 
ts of the steam engine, and left it in vastly better form than 
found it, as it came from the hands of his predecessors, New- 
nd Calley. He gave the already well-shaped machine the sep- 
yndenser, the steam-jacket, the double-acting form, the rotative 
expansive system, the governor, and the “ engineer’s stetho- 
he indicator. Fulton did nothing to modify the engine, or to 
he steamboat even. He simply took the products of the genius 
rechanies, and set them at work, in combination, and then ap- 
already known steamboat, in his more satisfactorily propor- 
m, to a variety of useful purposes and with final success. 


Qu page 34, in speaking of John Fitch and William Henry, 

Chester County, Pa., Thurston says that while Henry was 

ily not the first to conceive the idea of the steamboat, 

ch evidently made the first successful experiment in the 
ropelling of boats by steam.” 

| shall be glad to here read what Thurston, in his life of 

Fulton, says regarding Fitch and his invention. I read from 

36 to 89, inclusive: 

Fitch was an ingenious Connecticut mechanic. In April, 1785, 

| himself states, at Neshamony, Bucks County, Pa., he conceived 

hat a carriage might be driven by steam. After considering 

a few days his attention was led to the plan of using steam 

vessels, and from that time to the day of his death he was a 

nt advocate of the introduction of the steamboat. At this time, 

| vs, “I did not know that there was a steam engine on the 

; and he was somewhat disappointed when his friend the Rev. 

Mr. Irwin, of Neshamony, showed him a sketch of one in “ Martin’s 


Fitch's first model was at once built, and was soon after tried on a 
ream near Davisville. The machinery was made of brass, and 
as impelled by paddle wheels. His own account of his inven- 
t is follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, December 8, 

EDITOR OF THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
sin: The reason of my so long deferring to give you a description of 
iboat has been in some measure owing to the complication of 
, and an apprehension that a number of drafts would be neces 
der to show the powers of the machine as clearly as you would 
But as I have not been able to hand you herewith such drafts, I 
y give you the general principles. It is in several parts, similar 
te improved steam engines in Europe, though there are some 
Our cylinder is to be horizontal, and the steam to work 
| force at each end. The mode by which we obtain what I 
liberty of terming a vacuum is, we believe, entirely new, as is 
method of letting the water into it and throwing it off against 
sphere without any friction. It is expected that the engine, 
a 12-inch cylinder, will move with a clear force of eleven or 
indredweight after the frictions are deducted; this force is to 
nst a wheel of 18 inches diameter. ‘The piston is to move 3 
| each vibration of the piston gives the axis about 40 evolutions. 
lution of the axis moves 12 oars or paddles, 54 feet, which 
rpendicularly, and which are represented by the stroke of the 
f canoe. As 6 of the paddles are raised from the water 6 


1786. 


La 
entered, and the two sets of paddles make their strokes about 
n each evolution. The cranks of the axis act upon the paddles 
ne-third of their length from the lever end, on which part of 
t r the whole force of the axis is applied. Our engine is placed 
at about one-third from the stern, and both the action and the 
urn the wheel the same way. 
_the most perfect respect, sir, 1 beg leave to subscribe myself, 
\our very humble servant, 
JOHN FITCH. 
' of Fitch’s boats, in April, 1790, made 7 miles an hour. 
ting of this boat, says that ‘‘on the 16th of April we got 
completed and tried our boat again; and although the wind 
fresh at the east, we reigned lord high admirals of the Dela- 
no boat on the river could hold way with us.” In June of 
it was placed as a passenger boat on a line from Phila- 
Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and Trenton, occasionally 


that route to take excursions to Wilmington and Chester. 
this period the boat probably ran between 2,000 and 3,000 
ud with no serious accident. During the winter 1790-91 
mmenced another steamboat, the Perseverance, and gave 
‘© time to the prosecution of his claim for a _ patent 
United States. The boat was never completed, although he 
his patent, after a long and spirited contest with other 
s, on the 26th of August, 1791, and Fitch lost all hope of 
Ile went to France in 1793, hoping to obtain the privilege 


steam vessels there, but was again disappointed, and 
is passage home in the following year, and later brought out 

it in New York City driven by a screw propeller. It seems 
een customary to secure a witness in those days as in our own, 
have the following: 


| may certify that the subscriber has frequently seen Mr. 
(John Fitch) steamboat, which with great labor and perse 
he has at length completed, and has likewise been on board 


boat was worked, against both wind and tide with consider- 
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able velocity, by the force of steam only. Fitch's merits in n- 
structing a good steam engine and applying it to useful a purpose 
will no doubt meet with the encouragement he so richly deserves from 
the generosity of his countrymen, ll those who wish 
mote every improvement of thx America, 


DAVID 


espe Clally 
useful arts in 
“<(Signed) 
“* PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1787.” 
I shall be glad to here read a part of a 
Fulton to Lord Stanhope in November, 1793: 
In June, 1793, I began the experiments on the st ships. My first 
design was to imitate the spring in the tail of a salmon. For tbi 1 
pose I supposed a large bow to be wound up by the steam engine 
and the collected force attached to the end 
let off, would urge the vessel forward. 


In the old National 


RITTEN 


letter written 





Museum at Washington models of the 


steamboats of Fitch and Fulton, as well as a model of a boat 
designed by James Rumsey, are exhibited. On the glass cases 
in which these models are contained are explanatory labels. 
The dates, as well as other facts, stated on these labels fully 
sustain the claims I am making. 

These labels are as foilows: 

JOHN FITCH’S STEAMBOAT. 

Designed by John Fitch, built in Philadelphia in 1786 d first 
tested on the Delaware River July 27 of that yea when a successful 
public trial was made. Length, 34 feet; width, &8 feet; depth, 3 feet 
6 inches. Equipped with a steam engine which, connected | reared 
machinery, sprocket wheel and chain, operated six ed vert v 
in a frame on each side of the boat, 

In 1788 Fitch completed his first commercial boat for earryins 
sengers, and it was driven in a similar manner i boat w 60 
feet long and 8 feet wide. She made a trip from Philadel] \ ) 
Burlington, about 20 miles, in July, 1788, the longest ever mad 
any steamboat up to that date. October 12, 1788, t at to 0 
passengers from Philadelphia to Burlington in 3 hours and 10 minutes, 
a speed of over 6 miles an hour In 1790 Fitch built anoth t, 
which attained a speed of 8 miles an hour, and continued t nh 
the Delaware River, carrying passengers and freight, for thi i 
months, 

RUMSEY’S STEAMBOAT. 

Propelled by jets of water forced out through the stern rested on 

the Potomac River at Shepherdstown, Va., 1787 
STEAMBOAT ‘f CLERMONT,” 1807. 

Designed by Robert Fulton, built in the city of New York, and made 
its first trip from that city to Albany in August, 1807 Length, 175 
feet: breadth, 12 feet; depth, S feet. Equipped with a singl ting 
bell-crank engine, 24-inch cylinder, and 4 feet stroke; made by Boulton 
& Watt in England, which operated the side wheels, 15 feet in diam 
eter. The hull was built with flat bottom, rp vertical ends, perpen 
dicular sides being straight on top, open in the midd and havir mall 
cabins at the bow and stern This model represents the first experi 
mental boat designed and constructed by Robert Fulton After making 
several successful trips it was replaced in the winter of 1S07—8, by 
another boat also called .the Clermont, which mbodied numerous 
improvements made by Fulton. 

In 1817 the question of priority between Fitch and Fulton was 


submitted to the General Assembly of New York. 

On this subject Dr. William Wood says: 

In 1817 the origina] patents, drafts, specifications nd 1 
Fitch and Fulton were exhibited be committe f the New York 
Legislature, raised upon the petition of Gov. Ogden, « I 
Witnesses were examined and abl nsel emp ed I 


tore l 





able coi t 1 Liv 
ingston were represented by Cadwalac den and Thom Addis 
Emmet; Fitch’s interests by Samuel ; rd, Joseph Hopkir i 
and Col. Ogden. Certificates of Dr. Rittenhouse, Andrew Ellicott, Olive 
Evans, and John Ewing were produced, stating the performance of 
Fitch’s steamboat. Gen. Bloomfield testified that he had been a 
senger on board Fitch’s boat on the Delawar 1787 and 1788 I 
regarded the experiment as successful. 

The committee having charge of this matter, eful 


consideration, reported to the general assembly 
The steamboats built by Livingston and Fult ver in t 
the invention patented to John Fitch in 1791 1 | d : 
term of his patent, had the exclusive rig to use the san 
United States. 
I wish to invite your attention to the fact that this find 


was made by a body of men who resided in the State \ here I 


ton’s steamboat was built and where it was a1 ter of S 
pride. 

In 1887 the Connecticut Legislature appointed a nm » to 
investigate the matter of “the discoveries d inventi of 
John Fitch, of Windsor.” The report of that « iittee was 
submitted to the general assembly in April, 1Ss% l was a] 
proved by the house of representatives on April 28, ISS7, and by 
the senate on May 10, 1887. That report is very | x of 
the question under discussion, and reads as follows: 

To the honorable, the Senate and Ho e of Repre ’ cs } l 
of Connecticut, in General Asse mbly convened, 

The undersigned, appointed a special committee b; int reé tion, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

That in accordance with the instructions if said resolution 
mittee have carefully investigated the facts rendered avai le 
ing records, indicating the date and extent of the ag of John I 1, 
of Windsor, in this State, in the practical application of steam a 
motive power in the propulsion of vessels on the water, and we find the 
same sufficient to fully establish the correctness of the following state- 
ment: ; are 5 

1. That as early as April, 1785, John Fitch claimed to have in ed 


a machine, using steam as a motive power to propel vessels. 













































































































®. That in August of the same year, Dr. John Ewing, provost of the 
I rsity of Pennsylvania, in a letter to William C. Houston, formerly 
Mon if Congress, certifies to having personally “ examined Fitch’s 

for rowing a beat by the alternate operation of steam and the 





rhat on September 27, 1785, Fitch presented a drawing and model 


! to the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
j pia on March 18, 1786, the State of New Jersey gave to John 
tch ** the » and exclusive right, for 14 years, of constructing, mak- 
using, and employing, or navigating, all and every species or kinds 
of boats water eraft, which might be urged or impelled by the force 
f ( r steam, in all the creeks, rivers, etc., within the territory or 


diction of this State.” 7 
». That similar rights were granted to John Fitch by the States of 
New York (March 19, 1787), Delaware (February 3, 1787), Pennsyl- 








Vania (Mar % 1787), and Virginia (November 7, 1787). 
6. That a boat moved exclusively by steam power applied to paddles 
placed at its stern, was constructed by Fitch, and made the trip from 
Philadelphia ft Lurlington, a distance of 20 miles. upstream and 
tgninst the rent, in 3 hours and 10 minutes, with 30 passengers on 
| d rs r 12, Liss 
i id and larger and more efficient vessel was con- 
t nd ma a trial trip on April 16, 1790; and that 
run as a regular passenger boat during the 
70, tw 1 | adeclphia and Burlington, being so com- 
| ful that a regular advertisement of her days of leaving 
‘ t ng and her place of departure, with her readiness to con 
vey passengers, may be found at repeated intervals and dates in the 
l wspupers of the time the Pennsylvania Packet and the Federal 
<2 { 


! 
{ . ° 
% That an account of the fine performance of this vessel may be 
> 


found in tl New York Magazine of August 13, 1790. Your committee 





en unable to find iy authentic record of inventions for the 

sful application of steam to the propulsion of vessels and the 

ret 1 use of the same, by any person or persons, anywhere in the 
yorld, at so early a date as that which is clearly and fully established, 
the facts hereinbefore mentioned, to the eredit of John Fitch; and 


therefore deem it a measure of justice, as well as of proper State 
pride, that such action be taken, commemorative of the great achieve- 
Ul is of this native and humble citizen of our Commonwealth, as that 
proposed by the joint resolution of this general assembly. Your com- 
mittee recommend that the full and interesting monograph of the late 
William Wood, of East Windsor, setting forth the facts of the case, 
le a matter of record in the archives of the State, in connection 
of which is respectfully submitted, 
O. VINCENT Corrin, Senate Chairman, 
A. Foster HIGGINS, House Chairman 
(By O. V. C. by request.) 
LuKkn EK, Woop, Senate Committee. 
C. IK. OSBORNE, House Committee. 

Fitch spent the last days of his life at Bardstown, Ky. Of 
his inventions and disappointments during this period, he 
yrote: 

I confess the thought of a steamboat, which first struck me by mere 
nu lent about the middle of April, 1785, has hitherto been very un- 
fortunate; the perplexities and embarrassments through which it ‘has 
eaused me to wade far exceed anything that the common course of 
life ever presented to my view. 

Mr. C. Seymour Bullock, in the Connecticut Magazine, says: 

IIad Fitch been as thrifty as he was inventive he might have be- 


col vealthy, for Gardoque, the Spanish envoy to this country in 1796, 
\ “l to buy his invention for the sole and exclusive use of the King 


of Spain. Fitch replied, “No; if there igs any glory or profit in my 
invention my countrymen shall have the whole of it.” 

It is a sad commentary upon the gratitude of this Nation 
that no fitting stone marks the grave of this great pioneer. 

The bill before your committee seeks a tardy recognition of 
his great achievements. Its passage would be a_ belated 
acknowledgment of the genius of one of America’s most illus- 
trious sons. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you 
nost genuinely for the patient hearing which you have given 
ie, and most sincerely trust that you may see your way per- 
fectiy clear to favorably report the bill and urge its passage 


Mine Experiment and Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 
OF MONTANA, 

In toe House or Rerresenratives. 


Tuesday, March 2, 1915, 





On ill (IT. R. 15869) to provide for the establishment and m 
of ining experiments and mine safety stations for making 
tiga s and disseminating information among employees in min 
quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, and for 


r purposes, 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly interested in the 
passage of this bill. 

If enaeted, this bill will provide for the establishment of 10 
mine experiment stations and a total of 15 mine safety stations, 
including those already in existence. It provides for the investi- 
gation of conditions existing in mining, quarrying, and other 
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mineral industries and for the disseminating of this infor 


obtained. 


The lack of information along this line has been a 
impediment and stumblingbleck te our national wealth. 
loss financially has been almost inestimable. It will op 
new field of development, and there has been a growing res 
tion of this need, and I believe the enactment of this pil} 


and 


ory 





‘ 


be to the mining industry what the establishment of acrice) 
ral experiment stations has been to the farmer. To the fx) 
now it is almost indispensable; it has saved him fruitless y 
and great pecuniary loss. 

I come from a State having great mineral wealth as w 
agricultural resources. It is the Treasure State, and it is 
named. Yet the real attainments along this line are si 
their infancy; only a small portion of this vast area has | 
prospected and searched for its costly minerals. Of the min 
that are being mined only the most valuable are being sous 
The minerals that cost more to extract from the ore are }y 
cast aside and rendered worthless by erosion and the acti 
the elements. 

A great portion of this ore is obtained two and three thou 
feet below the surface of the earth. Should we permit the 
of a great portion of the value of this ore when the scien; 
knowledge secured as a result of a small appropriation yw 
save it? 

It was only a short time ago that the Bureau of Mines i 
of its investigations found that there had been a loss of 
products in the coking of eoals to the amount of $75,000 
The bureau is now making a study of industrial carbon 
processes and hopes to save much of this loss in the future 
is estimated that the daily loss in our mineral resour 
$1,000,000 a day—a colossal sum. 

By the establishment of these stations in the needed par 
the country such experiments would result in untold ben 
the whole country, and it is gratifying to know that the 1 
of the country, through their representative agencies, 
awakening to this need. 

It may be opportune to note in a general way what 
tional Government is doing to aid development of ea 
great basic industries, and what in turn these two industries 


contributing annually to our national wealth and progress. 

AGRICULTURE AND MINING, TITE NATION’S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION 
CRIES WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR TITE NATION AND WILLA 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EACH OF THESE INDUSTRI 


What these industries do for the Nation: 





| 

Agriculture, | M 

including for- | miner 
estry. 


Nuunber of employees 13, 000, 009 | 


Yearly value of products... ... iat siden ectelaadae .|$10, 500, 000, 009 | 

What each worker in these industries contributes | | 
to the national wealth yearly Jai a Srnicmedk eee | $800 | 

What each industry contributes to the freight ten- | | 
nage of the country yearly........... -per cent..| 22 


The seope here jucludes mining, metallurgical, and other 1 
dustries, as does the work of the Bureau of Mines. 





What the National Government is doing for each of 
industries : 


Yearly appropriations. 


For education: 


From direct appropriation. 
} 


A 
It 
From land | J, ( 
. I 


ricul- 

ure, 
00 000 
ra : WA Ses e y ee 30, BOO 
From Smith-Lever Act for demonstration educational 
wor} ‘ sei — le tli ait aeesinl 
For 52 experiment stations, one in each State and Territory. 
For general researches and other work to aid agricultur 

and mining 


1 480, 000 
9D, JOU 





Per capita contribution from the peop!e of the United States 
or the advancement of these industries. ...-. Bee 6.28 
Of this contribution the per capita expenditure for safe- 
guard ),500,900 employees in the min- 
ing industry is about one-half of l cent per annum....]...-..--.--- 












16 lives of 
if 


1 $480,000 for 1915; increasing to $4,580,000 for 1925 and 
thereafter, 

* Of this amount less than $500,000 is expended under the Bu 
Mines in behalf of improvement of safety and health conditions 


the 2,300,000 employees in the mining industry; the remaindet 


$1,300,000) is expended for geology, topography, water powel 


other problems having to do with the commercial side of min 
other industries, under the Geological Survey; and $135,000 
pended under the Bureau of Mines for the commercial testing 
conl and oil used by the Government. 











\ z can show the national neglect of the mining industry | is estimated that in the last 10 years more t] 10,000 men | 
early than does the above tabular Statement, in spite of been killed and more than 100.000 sey Us] " in ¢ 1e 
zirds of that industry and the other conditions which | tion with mining accidents in our « untrv. It is p to 

| appeal to the humanitarian as well as to the commercial | think of this. 
ts of the people. But another fact that tells the story | While we are doing so much aa om 
qual emphasis is that during the past 10 years, in addi- | should not forget the mine} d his } f ; 
the large sums paid out of the National Treasury for the | serye the health of our mine and ; th 
f agriculture and the payment toward the reclamation | and make our production greater by ; ‘ Hy 
l ands in the Western States of all funds arising amount, we will bestow a ereat | : } 
le of publie lands in those States, even the proceeds | increase the world’s wealth . 
le of the Nation’s mineral resources in like manner | I believe the inauguration of a «vet ' , 
not to aid mining but to the re lamation of additional ten pl ted by this bill will be ely | ! 
lands. } the support of the pill. 
! Itural wealth is dependent creatly upon the efforts | Mr. Speaker, the amount of 1 d 
long that line. Our minerals ean only be mined once, | oth, r metals which lly goes into the > 1 V1 
the value is extracted from a mine another must be | of knowledge of treatment is mply lin Cher pe h 
‘ take itS place. It is clearly seen that we must spare | dreds of mines to-day j r western land vw re { 
to get the full value from each mine, and not allow it | of the dump of 20 years ago a1 how being ve l 
d through ignoranee or neglect in mining methods. | returning good com] ensation for the wi en 
is how appropriating for agriculture upward of $28, - 
( er annum, which is being expended through an organ- 
riment with nearly 14,000 employees. Even this large } The Sacredness of Jury Trials, 
‘ ire has resulted in still larger benefits to the country. 
| ild be the last one to Say that this amount is need- pemenenea. ; ‘ , Sa 
t. Que of the evidences is that in the last 14 years | EXTENSI( IN OF REMARKS 
iitural wealth has increased $4,000,000,000. O1 
federal appropriations for the mining industry have been me : rae a 
small. HON. WILLIAM H. M1 RRAY, 
conditions underlying agricultural progress are some ; oe. : 
ferent, yet the principle of progress is the same. OF OKLAHOMA, : 
the efforts extended in one instance alone by the Bu- IN tue Hovse of} REPRESENTAT] ES. 1 
f Mines, the national wealth through the stoppage of 
i \ n natural gas exceeded $10,000,000. 1) 7 ) ; 
hing business has been considered to be a business aaa —" 
cl by a few powerful companies, and therefore not ine =r te RAY. mt. Op oar san _ 8 rin 
( | to any governmental aid. The lack of such aid is one | f0r™s of a ee a ae ee Oe Oe but 1 
eisons Why smaller companies have been compelled to - ae ae ae proce eo a an cx “ biished 
r Interests to the larger companies. They do not know, on oe Mee except aa ew OF exte : 
costs too much to learn, the systems of mining and et a pai it. In the Oklahoma or ' 
lolly, It is the smaller mine operators that will — - chat ov im the Comm a 
<reatly by this aid, and the Director of the Bureau of — wre ust time among English-speaking yx vo I S 
\ ias reported that many of the large holders have ror jury senet Sa canes of ex parte conmempt, which powe 
| to contribute largely to any such research work. herent in led te date cord, had in late years been abused 
peal comes from the 2.300.000 employees of the mining when applied to labor organizations; but we did not a 
es Who want better and even more healthful conditions | t? curtail the power of trial by jury. I realize that there ar 
work. It is from the employees of operators con- esac a = oa they had rather be tried | judge than 
' with smelting, metallurgical operations, and various : aU Ty: Men oe make this Sete have us y served 
industries that the passage of this bill is urged. pus periods as judges, and who have me prejudiced b 
0 untry has but one supply of mineral resources, and omens ability to control the verdict of juries But wer ; 
ld take care to utilize this supply to the best advantage, sae fo political Seer ons and to t1 bY 1 y 
) ld devise such systems as will best preserve it to our crunals, without the right of trial Uy Jury, or were th 
Vur heeds are growing greater every day. While our | “lve into past history suffi eatly to obtain Me as a 
re destroyed rapidly, it is also true with coal, oil, | Cf the usurpation of the judiciary, they would t 
sas, potash, and phosphate deposits. They are de- ewencsee 7 differently. os dents of h BLOF} t 
when once used. The results of the European war | Gainted with the events which happened " 
iced this country upon its own resources for many | "s the Civil War, particularly in the 1 | of Mt 
there is a large waste in our natural fuels and zine, | Surratt and her ese es and their subsequent exect 
uld be saved to a great extent. shudder at any secriulce of the rights of 3 
State of Montana there are large beds of low grade j SO {ustitution which | I its epUion In England £ ou 
different types. Much of this ean not be profitably CCENONS, begin ing in the popular a t g 
ding to any known method. Other bodies of ores trial by one’s “ peers 
* Jelng worked with the loss of vast quantities of mineral Phe military execution, under the 1 f ‘ ed ft 
*. The value of many of these products in the public- | by the judge advocates, jus f 0 ( t 

Stites is little realized, and by the establishment of sta- | Come so harsh that final] Milli e 
© problems could be investigated. In many cases | Was defended perhaps by tl creat lawye Jer . 
u which copper has been taken are now being re- | Black, of Pennsylyar t ountry ey 1 

tor the copper that was lost in the first treatment, and | Known as the case of “ Ex te M It 
ues not saved in the first process. There has been a | Mr. Black never r eived a cent of fee 1 
fe and avoidable expense in doing this. As our sup- | realized that if Milligan, as poor as } 
exhausted, we will have to resort to this treatment | his constitutional rights t] wi lL ere 
ever, and it deserves every consideration. that any other person couk ure then ! 
tions could be controlled by the Bureau of Mines, | Black became interested ind wi S ( 
ould be a great aid in many ways, and the expense | With the popular prejudice ( \ 
© very small, and the experiments would be avail- | 4gainst his client, deliv. | the ¢ I 
ue public, and not, as suggested, only to the corporate | jury trials known to s 
friendless Milligan by t \ t 
' Uso provides for more protection to the workers by | time. Theorists now se : 
une safety stations, For the protection of over 2.000.000 supreme courts great ' 
workers the Government ¢ xpends only $200,000 for their | dangerous to pe t 
nd welfare. We ean make no mistake in lending aid | A I 
‘ine, and { would like to see it. The field for the | of the jury syst t Eng le 
| of safety appliances and mine rescue work is unlim Statute book had for { ele 
men how go down into the depths of the earth never | for the jury box. § ir. B 
ind miner's consumption and other diseases of a simi- | Stid “that the develoy > A S 
re have cost the lives of many of our young workers. It ! Jury t thar 3 
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taking the 


or out 


has well said, “That between 
legislative branch of Government 


Thomas Jefferson 


people out of the 


the courts, they could better afford to leave monarchs to make 
the laws than they could to leave judges alone to pass upon 
the rights of the individual citizen without the right of trial 
by jury.” The ordinary man, daily accustomed to these rights 


of trial by jury, can searcely realize the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son's statement. I never did until I moved to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where we had a government wholly of courts. The 
people of the Indian Territory had no right to vote, no right to 
make law, as all laws were made at Washington. They had no 
right their officers. The only thing they had left was 
the right to fill up the juries from among their citizens; and I 
say to you that during the many years of my residence in the 
Indian Territory, if it had not been for that right of the 


to select 


people to go in and compose the juries, it would have been jin- 
tolerable to have lived in that country. So I shall look with 
abhorrence upon any proposed change, whether in State or Fed- 
eral Government, experimenting in these fundamental safe- 


guards of the liberty of the citizen, chief among which is the 
right of trial by jury. 

No one can read the great and profound argument of Jeremiah 
Black, delivered during the days following the Civil War, and 
which was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp October 6, 1914, 
by the Hon. WILLIAM Gorbon, of Ohio, and yet escape the con- 
clusion that I have here announced with reference to this, the 
most important of rights. 


Agricultural Credit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


T. HELVERING, 


KANSAS, 


HON. GUY 


In tue Hovust or REPRESENTA JIVES, 


Vonday, March 1, 1915, 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the necessity of a system 
of agricultural credits is something which but few will deny. 
Practically every nation has come to not only see the need, but 
to take steps to remedy the evils which tend to make the burden 
on the farmer so heavy that his work becomes a grind which 
holds out no hope for the future; and the very bleakness of the 
future is such that it is driving his sons away from the farms 

In 1910 the farm-land mortgage indebtedness of the United 
States amounted to the enormous sum of $3,460,172,851. On 
that amount of indebtedness the farmers and landowners of the 
country are paying an annual interest toll which approximates 
$7 per capita for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. It is the consuming public which must finally pay that 
debt, as it must pay every expense entering into the production 
cost of the things it consumes, and consequently every family of 
and to the cities, where they can secure day wages and be cer- 
tain of a surer and safer income than they can derive from the 
cultivation of the farm. 
five in these United States is paying an annual consumption 
toll of $35 in order that the producers can carry this debt. 

Ilow are we going to diminish this evil? How are we going 
to provide means so that the farmer can get the money needed 
for and for actual 


improvements necessities at a reasonable 
price?) We can not sweep these questions aside, as only affect- 
ing the farmer. They affect each and every one of us, and 
they affect the generations yet to come, because just to that 


extent that we afford the farmer a chance to live and share in 
the reasonable profits made in our country just to that extent 
will we stimulate productiveness, make of the farmer's life a 
more attractive one, and insure to the future conditions which 
will supply our needs and at prices which are not prohibitive. 

But once we are agreed as to the need of a system of agri- 


cultural credits we are met at once with a stumbling block in 
the shape of divergent views as to the kind of a system we 
most need. Many men sincerely believe that the solution lies | 


in cooperation, and joined with them are many others who are 


equally sincere—but it is with the sincerity which selfishly 
strives to retain unjust advantages which now fill their 
pockets—and these men are for cooperation, simply for the 


reason that they feel that cooperation will fail and the golden 
stream which now runs in their direction will not be diverted. 
Among the latter class Ii would place those who have been 
flooding myself and the other Members cf this branch of Con- 
for the last few days with telegrams objecting to 
rural-credits legislation passed by the other’ body. 


£ ress 


These 


of | 





the | 
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1p eesetnsciaesieeioeeees 
telegrams are usually sent by some investment company, and 
when you have read one then you have the substance of all 
They object to the legislation proposed as being ill-advisea and 
not intelligently framed or digested. They favor rural-credits 
legislation, at least they tell us that they do, but they vould 
favor delay, which is simply the time-worn method of kee 
an injustice as long in existence as possible, particularly wy 
the injustice means personal profit to those who plead for 
delay. 

There is not one Member of this House, receiving these | 
sages, who does not realize that the senders are not so muc! 
opposed to ill-advised legislation as they are to any legislation 





which would decrease the interest burden. They bave filjed 
their coffers by loaning money to the farm owners at 


orbitant rates and when you strike at their graft you are bound 
to arouse resentment, but as they well know the selfishness 
their motives they are forced to appear in borrowed plum: 
and they would advise us to pause lest we do injury to 
country by passing ill-digested legislation. 

From the outset I have been convinced that if we are to « 
pend upon cooperation wholly for the solution of our agi 
tural-credits problem then we will fail totally, and instead 
making progress in the direction desired we will give to 
reform such a black eye that its progress will be delayed 
years, and perhaps forever. 

We can not ingraft European customs, no matter how 
cessful they may be on the Continent, on to our American 
until such time as American environment and customs 
more closely to Kuropean standards, and that time, I ho 
never will come. To insure cooperation we must have m 
understanding and common aims. In Europe you can take the 


many families tilling the soil on a square mile of land d 
you will usually find that the same identical soil was tilled : 


by the ancestors of the present holders from time immemo1 
Each and every one of these people have a thorough know|ed 
of each other. They know that as long as natural causes 0)» 
ate the same family will be holding on to the same jand just 
long as life lasts, and between such people, bound by : 
ties of nationality, blood, and understanding, cooperation 
only possible but it is natural. 

How different conditions are here in this land of ours 
ean take a section of land, tilled by four families, and oft 
you will find that no two of them are of the same race. ‘I! 
neighbor of to-day may be in the far West or in Canada t 
morrow. Our form of Government leads also to independe! 
of thought and of action, and to that extent it does not 1 
itself so well to cooperation between individuals as does 
Government which molds the individuals so that they think 
act alike. Cooperation has never succeeded in this com 
except upon a limited seale, and it never will succeed until! the 
time in the far distant future, when the melting pot will have 
operated to such purpose that the stamp of all other natio! 
will be obliterated and all will be working in the harmouy of 
men and women who are Americans, and Americans only. 

There is no future for agricultural credits, in my opi 
from cooperation without Government aid, and for that 1 
I favor the MeCumber plan, crude and faulty as if 
failing in that, I shall vote for the Bulkley bill, for, althous 
it falls far short of giving to the agriculturists the relic 
which they demand, and which I would like to see them s 
nevertheless it means a step in the right direction. We hav 
promised the people to give to them legislation providing 
rural credits. At the special session held in 1913 the De 
cratic Representatives went on record in a promise to £1) 
them such legislation before this Congress adjourned. 1 
one am not willing to violate that pledge, and I prefer to vote 
for this legislation now, and work to perfect it in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, rather than to aid in defeating all legisiat 
at this session and go back to my constituents and expli 
pledge violation. 

I am not content with the MeCumber proposition. To 
bonds at a rate of 44 per cent interest is entirely unnecessi!), 
and would only mean that the interest rate to be charge 
farmers would be greater than is needed. I am not « 
with the Bulkley bill. It kas many admirable features 
the machinery provided seems to me to be unduly top! 
and I am not in favor of permitting the interest rate und 
bill to run as high as the interest rate legally permitted 
various States. The interest rate should be governed 


by the cost of obtaining money and of loaning it unde 


legislation we enact, and we should be guided more by tlic 
ests of the people of the country than we should be by tl 
tations of the various States. 

It is strange to me that every time a proposition is ad 
here for the benefit of the American people that we sho 
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which it can be safely loaned. The Government 
risk. The expense it has to undergo is certain to 
k. The loan which it arranges is secured by twice 
t least of the amount involved, and there is no more 
m or of special privilege in that than the relation- 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING 


ivs with the ery that it is “ unconstitutional.” I claim | propriating $2,500,000 to aid a class: and if not. would it f 
e as much regard for the Constitution as any man. I | be in better taste for them now to cease to raise the point w 
the wonderful handiwork of the men who framed it, and | we propose to legislate, not for a class but in reality for e 
realize that it has proven itself admirably adapted to the | masses—ultimately for the benefit of all of the Amel n 
this Republic. When one considers that its framers had | people? 
a path entirely new and provide a Coustitution to Gentlemen, this is our one and nly of ' ; to make 
litions unlike any the world had ever seen, it seems | progress in the direction of securing ag < 
rt of providential that it has so fully performed its ] session. Can we afford to ignore that o f 
But. after all, what is a constitution for, if not to be | ers of the country are asking for it, while ¢« ‘ ers e 
rument of good for those who have to live under it? | find the money lenders in oppositic On whit . d u 
com] elled, perforce, to always make a narrow construc- propose to take your st ind ? Let us adi : we Ww 
ts provisions, or are we to realize that as we have made | this legislation is not what we want it to be Let us 
s have blossomed forth into a Nation of 100,000,000 | that it would be far better to deliberate and re 
tead of the few millions originally brought under its | ties; but, with all that. is it not far better that we s 
nship, so have we come to solve new problems, have | this first step. spend the next W months in studving to 1 
‘ought face to face with new needs, and are forced to | and improve, and come back here at the next session pi | 
utly, or else suffer needless loss? Is it not evident, then, to round out and perfect our work th t would he fi r 
re is ho place in a Republie for a-narrow construction | vote down the proposition, play into the hands of tl 
ndamental law when by a broad construction we minis- | and come back here next winter still as far apar 3 evel 
he greatest good of the greater number and neither | This may be only a step, but it is a step in the right 4 
1 injure any vested right possessed by the individual? tion. It will be followed by others which will give 
will those who elaim that the legislation proposed is | tenant a chance to become an owner. and « e we have solved 
utional, because of the fact that as they see it it will | that problem we will have afforded to the producer the golden 
y a class, will they claim that we have not plenty of opportunity to secure a greater share of the products of his toil 
al precedents to justify our action? If this legisla- | and we will have proceeded a long way in the direction of sto] 
onstitutional, as they claim, have we not passed many | ping our annual toll of American farmers to Cannda and will 
ts equally unconstitutional, but whose validity has not | have at the same time solved the problem of the exodus of the 
stioned? Let us see. best blood of the farms which has in recent years been directed 
zislation does not propose to place the Government in | from the farm and to the eS Make f rm fe more 
le of giving the farmers anything, and they have too | tractive and you will aid in Ss by the et ment of tl 
respect to come here and ask for charity at your | lation which we favor and will hear 1 h less of the need 
It does propose to place the Government in the position | of a “ back-to-the-farm ” mo\ ement. 
i onsible agent, to do for the borrower on farm property 
; h he is unable to do for himself, and that is to bring = 2 Se a 
; closer relationship with the money which is seeking a The Late Hon. Lewis J. Martin. 
| 





1 this Government bears to our banking system. , 
N is examine some of the precedents. We have appro- I ERS! 
lions of dollars out of the Government Treasury to IN tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
| on irrigation projects. In some instances we have 
this expense reimbursable to the Government by the Su i, I I 
s of the land, just as we make the money expended under | On House resolution 735. as follows 
tion reimbursable. In some cases we have made the * Resolved, That the business of 1 Hous I ended 
expense a direct charge upon the Treasury and have | $°Yf itis’ tte a Member of thie fooxe fren | “= 
da penny of it back. Under irrigation legislation | ‘Resolved, That as a particular 1 | ‘ t . 
invested, even though hinged around with restric- } e deceased and in 1 
ding that it is reimbursable, is always involved in | House at the con ee eee ee : 
ess of speculative risk. In the instance of farm loans,| Mr. BROWNING. “Ir. Speaker, during t ‘ 
arded in the legislation we favor, there is no possible | to pass into history, death has entered the H 
ved. Where, then, can it be shown that our propo- | 2nd in its visitations its hand has been l : 7 
neonstitutional if the appropriations made for irriga- upon both young and old alike. Those young ser ! 
jects were not? young in years have been beckoned away 
( 1 incident which must be fresh in the minds of all | were seniors both in years and in service in this H 
M rs, I would eall attention to something that happened | My colleague, Judge Martin, had lived bey: t 1 
! iortly after the breaking out of hostilities in Europe. | three score years, a life of usefulness and of | e, 1 
time many thousands of our fellow countrymen and | Was ready for the summons that came to 
\ were in the territory drawn into the war. Their drafts | he had become fully acquainted with his duti 
of credit were of no use, moratoriums were declared | My other colleague, the lamented Bremner, \ 
v sections, and our people found themselves abroad in | years, ambitious for service for his fellow met Lb 
nds unable either to pay for the means of living | time among us, when he, too, was lt ‘in Judge Ma N 
for the means to take them to the country of their So, Mr. Speaker, in my own delegati 
) : Congress, within a brief two years, an ish 
President laid this problem before the Congress, and we | of the saying that death is no respecter of 
y appropriated the sum of $2,500,000, reimbursable as Sut as brief as was Judge MARTIN’s se ( i] 
ssible, to be expended in caring for our people abroad. | few weeks only, he had won the hearts 
1) y one of the ultraconservatives here on the floor raise | leged to meet him. Possessing an attr 
ie of the constitutionality of that piece of class legisla- | made him easy to approach, and himself 
If they did they would have met with deserved censure. | in making himself known to strangers, J \ 
We were called upon to do the large thing—to provide for | long in becoming identified in the House as oon , 
\met n citizens who were in dauger—and the Constitution | of the old school, whose personal q ties would ¥ ror l 
| but illy meet our needs if it prohibited us from doing | the friendship of his colleagues, regardless of rtisal :, 
in act of humanitarian necessity. and we, who have been in the crucib t House's o} mn 
I have no desire to be narrow or to array elass against class of its own Members, know what sset 
or section against section. Nevertheless, there were mighty | of our colleagues is. It stands eniaeh ateiaalaate 
vy of those who ask for agricultural credits legislation who when wisdom and ability fai . as 
be assisted out of the $2,500,000 which we appropriated But Mr. Judge MagTin’s charming personality was not his ' 
fo ' people then in Europe; but many of the constituents | only or chief possession. He had ability for useful and effective 
of those who now express such a horror of class legislation and service in this body. | He h da legal n nd and egal training 
Who deem that Government participation in farm loans is un- | 2nd legislative experience in the New Jersey Senate. He was a 
const tutional were to be found among the European colonists. | born advocate, but his advocacy did not prejud his mind, 
Did these Representatives arise here to protest against us ap- i nor blind him to the fact that there are two sides of every 
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question He was a judge, and as such construed and _ in- 
terpreted Jaw impartially and justly. When Judge MARTIN 
rendered a decision there general acquiescence, for liti- 
giants on both sides knew that he had weighed the evidence 
nd interpreted the law as only a just man and a just judge 
would 

“To be true and just in all my dealings,’ was to Judge 
MARTIN the rule ol life; And how well he lived Wp to this rule 
could be attested by the host of friends in old Sussex County, 


Who mourn his death and love the memory of his good works. 
Mir. Speaker, environment, as much as anything else, molds 
character, So it was in the formation of Judge MARTIN’S 
character In old Sussex County, where he was born 
Where he alwa: lived, he led a simple, rugged life, as mos 
his neighbors did. He partook of his environment. ‘The pet 
of old &S xX were a God-fearing lot, who believed in worki 
out their destiny by honest, hard work in that state of life into 
which it has pl ed God to call them. ‘They were content 





their lot, but it was a contentment that made for progress 
where progress was not at the expense of a less fortunate neigh 
bor. They were honest folks, who valued character above ill- 
gotten gain. They were sober, discreet, law-nbiding, just. It 
would seem that something in the community itself, apart from 
men, perhaps in the very nature of the physical character of 
old Sussex County with its soil, its homes, its places cf worship, 
its history, its templed woods, contributed to the sturdy in- 


tegrity and right manner of living of its people. Whatever it 
1 


was and is, it makes for the building of fine Character, and in 
Judge MARTIN was found an excellent sample of a product of 
old Sussex His whole life was a preparation for the sudden 
unluons that came to him. 


Naval Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 
MON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In tne Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 29, 1915, 


The Tlouse ( mittee of the Whole ITlouse on the state of the Union 
had ler consideration the bill (H. R. 20075) making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1916, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the attitude of 

‘ Members of Congress toward our naval and military 
orces, and our preparedness and unpreparedness for war, I 
desire to call to the attention of the House a few facts which 
I have gleaned from recent investigation upon this sub, ect. 

I suppose that if some inhabitant of one of the planets, if, as 
some of the astronomers tell us, they are inhabited, should drop 
suddenly into this Chamber on a day when the House is en- 

eal in discussing our military and naval affairs he would 
immediately reach the conclusion that the chief object and am 
bition of the inhabitants of this world is to fight. He would 
undoubtedly reach the conclusion that the major portion of our 
discussions and even of our occupation revolved around the 
question whether one nation should fight another, and, if so, 
how best to engage in that occupation with the most deadly 


It is a source of much regret to me, and in my opinion a sad 
commentary on our. so-called Christian civilization, not of 
our Nation alone but of all nations, that the representatives of 
any great nation should be called upon to occupy their time in 
talking about war. Yet, inasmuch as we are called upon to 
discuss it, in view of our moral as well as our intelleetual limi- 
tutions, it undoubtedly behooves us to discuss the subject in the 
light of our preparedness or unpreparedness for war as well as 
the method of its pursuit. 

I need not, Mr. Chairman, at this time reiterate my hatred of 
war. I do not believe there is a rational being who does not 
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in his ] rt hate war; for who is there among us with heart | 


so cold or conscience so dead as not to hate this thing that is 
to-day drenching one-hal’y of the world with blood, and is 
eausing more suffering, the expenditure of more money, the 
loss of more lives, the shedding of more tears, and the creation 
of more d 
the world’s history? 

War plants no fields, it gathers no harvests, it builds no 
churches, it educates no children, it creates no wealth, and 


esolate widows and orphans than in any other period of | 


| 
| 








adds no item of happiness or contentment either to those 
gaged in it or to those who are affected by it. It endow: 
schools or universities, it plants no flowers, either in the gard 
or in the hearts of men; but, on the contrary, it destroys {] 
things for which humanity has been toiling and laboring si 
the world began. Instead of planting fields or gathe; 
harvests it plants hatred in the hearts of men and reaps 
reward in the tears of women and children. Instead of end 
ing churches, schools, or universities, it heaps upon thos 
are left an enormous burden of debt and taxes from w 
there is small hope of escape. It is contrary to every conte 
f the Christan religion, contrary to every impulse which { 
Oo ennoble or lift up the human race and aid mankind i 


ill 








( 
1 
effort to rise from barbarism to civilization. 

Since the outbreak of that terrible war that is now eng 
all Europe. a part of Asia, Africa, and America, we have | 
much in this country about our own readiness or unread 
for war, and [ regret exceedingly that among some of our ; 
the war spirit has found a fertile field for cultivation. 

IT bave been much interested in the discussion that has | 
going on among certain gentlemen during these months 7 
the subject of our unpreparedness “for war, and I have }) 
anxious for them to tell us when we will ever be prepared 
wir. If we, as a nation, are to keep ourselves continually 
pared to fight, will some one inform us what war we mus 
prepared to fight, and what nation there is any likelihood ot 
being called upon to fight? Will they also tell us how n ! 
money it will require to keep us continually prepared to 
with our guns drawn and our hands upon the trigger? W) 
pation now besets our footsteps with a desire to fight 
What lurking enemy hides in ambush to pounce upon us 
awares? If we are to be continually ready to fight, and then 


it should happen that nobody wanted to fight us, what will we : 
do with our preparedness for war? Should we then e1 : , 
upon an effort to find some nation with whom we might pick a , 
quarrel in order to demonstrate our preparedness for war? 
And if such a search should not reveal any nation who might 


desire to engage in such a contest, would we then force su 
nation to fight merely because we could, or to justify the « 
mous expenditure of money that such a course would ¢ 
Or suppose some other nation or nations, observing the ray 
with which we are preparing to engage in some inter 
contest, should desire to keep up with us in preparedness, so as 
to be entirely ready when such a contest should arise; 
anybody, even with the most vivid imagination, pred 
point to which an unwise poli¢y would bring us in the 
years that stretch out in the future? 

Mr. Chairman, to speculate upon a policy of this kind 
futile as to speculate as to the time of the coming of the n 


nium, or the second coming of the Messiah. You may as 


undertake to solve the problem which has divided scie! 
scholars, and theologians in all the years of the past, 
whether God made the earth and all that is in it, under or 
above it, in six days, or whether it was created by a process 
of evolution which required thousands of years. You might as 


| well undertake to solve the question whether God made 1 


of mud and breathed into him, instantly, the breath of life, 
whether, as the evolutionists tell us, he came up throu, 

less series of evolutions from the monkey, the babboon, a 
ape. 

If our standing as a fighting nation and our preparedness 
war should be determined by the amount of money ex} 
by the United States, compared with that expended by 
nations, then it will be profitable for us to make some 
parison in order to determine our own status with relat 
that of the other nations of the world. If the relative a1 
money expended by every great nation in the world is 
index of the preparedness of those nations for war, th 
United States should be, and is, prepared to cope witl 


tion on the earth, either on land or on sea, with the 


| exception of Great Britain—the only nation whose ni) 


penditures exceed that of this Government. 
My friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a few moments is 
very beautiful and touching illustration of the ellect 





Spanish-American War upon the history and policy 0! 8 
Nation, in connection with his tribute to the life of 11 
McKinley. He mentioned as one of the results of tl 
that the North and the South had been thereby united, } 
Gen. Joe Wheeler, who was an officer in the Confedera 


during the Civil War, had also become an oflicer in the | 
States Army during the Spanish-American War, thus bi , 
about the reunion of the North and the South and wip!! 

to a certain extent the bitter feeling that had heretofore es ed 
But, Mr. Chairman, I hope I am not wholly uninformed \ 
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that it was not the war of 1898S between the United States It is amazing to me when I compare 


the ¢ TY IS na es t 
‘ i i Mi 
n that reunited the North and the South. That re- | seems to me, criminal increase in the expenditures of the mone, 
d already taken place. Coming from the South, as I | of the people of every nation for military purposes during f] 


o not hesitate to state that already the North and the | last 15 or 20 years; — I 


consider the fact 
ad been reunited and rebaptized in the spirit of patriot- | moust increase j nh the n 





litary expenditures has not only been 
and brotherly affection; but I agree with the gentle- | of no benefit to the caaaie but may be direct respo } fo 
rom Ohio that this war of 1898, and the fact that men | the greatest Inilitary struggle that the wo) l has ever seen 
h the North and the South fought shoulder to shoulder | which is now in progress across the waters, it seems to me 
war, merely exemplified the reunion that had already | that we should not be swept off our feet, but should 1 se in 
‘e in the hearts of the American citizens, both in the this hour of the world's great catastrophe and enga 0 , 
nd the South. [Applause.] helpful occupation of self investigation, in order th we 
vith the manifestation of this reunited spirit of America | not lose our sense of proportion, nor lose sight of ete! 
s we can not shut our eyes to another result that was | fitness of things. 
inevitably brought about by the issue of that war. I Let me give you for your serious consideration, 
» the enormous increase in the expenditure of the people’s | wth the tendency of this age. the figures of the seven great 
for increase in armament, both on land and on Sea, | nations in the world, con paring the amounts expended f 
» close of that war. naval purposes during the last 15 years 
Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 
Fiscal year. | Great Britain. | United States. Germany. France | Russia Ital | I 
seapeasthuuiaienssusets | $145,792, 859 $61,721,695 | $37,173,074 | $72,683,180 | $42. 101.212 $23, 820, 2 
eek Ore k cee 150, 569, 190 | 68, 438, 301 46,315, 800 67,097,011 45, 488, 462 23,875,532] $ 1| g 
Lgteeee da tes ce ae ay. 150, 679, 328 | 82, 977, 641 48, S18, 700 59, 217, 558 50, 769, 465 23, 522, 400 { 
s6uia aie ctenectatendéanceenia 173,548,058 | 104, 126, 192 50, 544, 000 } 59, 740, 222 60, 018, 895 y 29 x 
SO dee ee aan eeeone 179,138,049 | 116, 655, 826 | 49, 110,300 | 60,178,623 | 58/0767 54 24° 300’ 000 24 197) 4 
Sacuwunede Gustticens cel : 161, 117, 947 725, 059 | 54, 918. 0 1 61,565,779 | 60,228,444] 24° 404"4 8. 22 $83. 427. 831 
OObe nee uses seancnccesess 152, 954, 342 | 2,144 58, 344, 300 9, 514, 206 60, 70 7 25 8 " { 3 
Na CP Tee Oe : 151, 880. 617 | 353, 474 69, 133, 500) 60. 685. 813 | { 12°] 9 ’ ‘ ‘ , 
kbicwraeocanek otc 154, 401, 161 | 21,579 80, 737, ] 62,194,916 | 49/682" 489 é rr 
er ee 181, 936, 341 , 365 95° 047" 82) 64, 899, 589 | 58. 680. 915 18 &R5 XQ . ) 
ae Haeea eaiersan ; 202, 056, 258 | , 980 103, 302, 773 102, 439 46,520, 465 4 1 | Xs 5 f 7 
rica anec ee ae ere 211, 596, 296 559, O71 107, 1787 480 80, 371, 109 56, 680. 915 40. 780, 987 | 2°94 f 
ages hele conde: 224, 443° 206 7/233 | 109; 989" 096 4 $1,692,832 | —82,0191633 | 41'893°420 | 46751 
ioeaeuaehhe eee cd 237, 530, 459 58,301 | 112,091, 125 | 90,164,625 | 117,508,657] 49 147 8, 105, J 
as Leape ae oae | 260,714" 975 »786 | 113, 993,329 | 123828872 | 1287954'733 | 58’ 20° 44 69° 111 ¢ : 
pa caed dope sabnedckaes 2, 740, 358, 467 647 | 1,136,727,923 | 1,077,918,864 | 959,823 669 | 488. 939. 84 
he seen from these figures that for the years 1901 to Mr. BARKLEY. That is the sum total of t! 
United States increased her naval expenditures from | I lave named, beginning with the year 1901 and « 
re than $61,000,000 to more than $141,000.000: that present year, 1915. 
I} in for the same period increased her naval ex- Mr. FESS. Well, according to that we 
res from more than $145,000,000 to more than §&260.- | rank and force. 
lor the same period Germany increased her annual Mr. BARKLEY That is the point to which IT am « J 
ditures from more than $37,000,000 to more than | is admitted on all sides tha reas rf e wid S t 1 
W00; that France for the same period and for the same | possessions of the British Empire. + er with the s 
wreased her expenditures from $72,000,000 to more | Of the British Isles, it is necess ry f t 1 to pl 
00,000; that Russia increased her nav: : expenditures | her superi rity 1 hn the high seas in ord t 
le more than $42,000,000 to more than $128.000,000, tegrity of ‘territory and otect | s g st « 
Italy increased her annual naval expenditures from a | as one of the sreat nations of the w | | f 
$93,000,000 to nearly $57,000,000, and that Japan, | contended, even by those who believe in a] rye Navy for 
t nation in the Orient, which rises up to plague our | United States, with few exceptions, t] ve oug 
end from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] in all his nocturnal | to Maintain as large a Navy as the British Emi The 1 
reased her naval expenditures from a little over | sons for this are obvious. The British E e is 
to nearly $70,000,000 in the same period. large number of islands and sect ~ { 
be observed that for the year 1915 the only nation | through the length and breadth of the « | ry ey 
exceed the United States in the expenditure of money | of that great Empire depends very rg 
Navy is Great Britain. During the 15 years it will | strength. This is not true of any ot 
d that Great Britain expended upon her navy the | though it may be true at som ( 
sum Of $2,740.358,467, that the United States during | whose situation in the Orient is somew 
d expended upon her Navy the enormous sum of |} England in Kurope. We iv tl fore « 
O47, that Germany during this 15 years has expended | sion the contention that the | ed Stat 
Navy the sum of $1,136,727.923. that during that same | necessity, either real or imagil ry, to « 
e has expended $1,077.918.864. that for the same | strength of Great Britai 
in has expended $959,823.669. and that Italy has But it has been contended by those who 
MSS.952,840, and that for the same period Japan | standard for the naval pol y of the United St: 
ed for her n ivy the sum of $461,087.953. to maintain as large a Navy as Gern I 
Will be seen that for the past 15 years Great Britain | we ought to ac ept Germany as our standard and \ 
the United States in the expenditure of money for | as large, at least, as the Na y of the Ger I 
poses by he sum of $1,084,529,820: and that the United | question, therefore, which causes me so s 
the same period and for the same purpose e “ere d | if it is our aim merely to keep pace with G ! 
(44 move than the German Empire. Yet, Mr. Chair-| we have in the last 15 years expended 1 
‘ding to the report of the Committee on Naval Affairs, | billion dollars more than Germ: ny has ex} ‘ | 
ying the present appropriation bill. England stands | yet Germany outranks us as at 
ival strength, ¢ rermany second, and the United States expended is a true index of the « 
ong the nations of the world. In other words, not- | then we ought at least to be 
ding the fact that during -y last 15 years the United world, and we ought by far to « 
s expended more than half ; billion dollars more upon | body has gotten a profit out of 
y than Germany has expended, it is claimed by the | ment to which they are not « tle 
Committee that Germany outranks the United States as Mr. PADGETT. Will the rmit 
rESa Wi all him just at that point? 
s. ill the gentleman yield? Mr. BARKLEY Iw 
“ARKLEY. Yes; I will yield. Mr. PADGETT. Earliet 7 : 
ESS. LT am interested in those figures. Is that the | the fact that for the year 1 ‘ 


for many years? States paid for pay of the Navy. pay of the 4 
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G 1 S11 00, having a conscription system. For 
pl | U1 1 St 3 paid $8,600,000; Germany paid 
SHOVO_ 000 lor clothing the United States paid $1,400,000 and 
Ger ! id S140,000. In other words, the United States has 
| 1 $54,000,000 for these items, for the men, as aguinst $12,- 
( 0 for Gerinany, or, in other words, a differe: of $42,000,- 

Wo; and if the gentleman will run it through for 15 years he 

l vet the explanation, And then, in addition, I will call to 
vou ntion that in 1913 for new construction the United 
Stat ppropriated $35,315,000, and Germany appropriated for 
i truetion S$523.568.000, In other words. for the benefit of 
humaniiv, the men, the United States spent $44,000,000 a year 
more d for new construction Germany spent $18,000,000 a 
year re That explains your figures. 

M ARKLEY. Tam not charging anybody with anything 

tion with these figures. I just wanted to have 
If it is true that all of this difference is made 
s and in « hing and allowances to officers and 
in the Navy of the United States, and if it is true that the 
( off nd 4 y personnel is so efficient as it is 
( ed, then Germany is paying too small salaries or we are 
] t large salari And the whole difference in the 
the J t 15 \ ] between Germany and the United 

s is not made up in salaries paid to naval officers. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the g unan will permit a question 

Mr. BARKLEY, I vield for a question. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman will re mize that the wage 
level of pay and wages paid for construction in this country 
and Germany is very different, Germany being much lower than 
his 

Ir. BARKLEY. The point I was undertaking to eniphasize 
wis the t not that part of this difference could not be ac- 
( ted for in the salaries of officers and other necessary evils 

ad with the naval service, but the claim has been con- 
stantly made, not only to-day, but in all of the naval bills that 
have been reported in the last several years, that it has been 
{ 0 of the United States merely to keep pace with Ger 
y; that we have set Germany as our guidepost, so to speak, 
that we will do up as an example for naval construction, and 
I wanted to show the House and the country that we have in 
t! last 15 years spent $519,000,000 more than Germany, ac- 
cording to the admissions of the big Navy men on the floor of 
i Llouse, and we are no stronger now as a naval power than 
Germany, and according to the report of the committee, not as 

{ nn 

ry » who are now claiming that we ought to embark in the 
expenditure of much larger sums of money to increase our 
Navy took steps to accomplish that result years ago. If our 
Navy is so inferior, in the opinion of the jingoes, what has 
become of all this money which has been expended upon the 


American Navy in the past 15 And if our Army is so 
inferior, what has become of the great amount of money which 


has been expended upon it in recent years? Is it 


years? 


all going to 





salaries of officers, some of them active and some retired? Is 
some of it going for enormous profits to those who get contracts 
to supply the Government with materials? ‘These are interesting 
nequil which T would like to have answered by those who 


re undertaking 


lar to that of the European nations now 


to embark this nation in an era of militarism 
at war. 


It has been claimed that to be prepared for war will insure 
peace, It has been claimed that the expenditure of enormous 
sums of the people’s money in preparing for war will insure 


But it is e» 


Pouce singular fact that all the nations of the 
world which have expended more money for military and 
naval purposes than the United States are now at war. Only 


one nation expends more money upon her navy than the United 
Only five nations expend more money upon their armies 
thin the United States in times of peace. Yet, that expenditure 


wis not able to keep them out of the greatest war of all history. 


ay 


SlLIALeS, 


i hope the day will never come when this peace-loving, God- 
feuring, prosperous Nation will pattern after the military na- 
i of Europe. Already, about 70 per cent of the ordinary 
revenues Of the Government goes to pay for wars we have 
had Ll those that may come in the future. What must be the 

rospect if we are to enter upon a fleld where we shall under- 
lake to keep pace with the military despotism of the Old World? 
We are not wiatlike people, though we are swift to defend our 
national and individual rights whenever they are trampled upon. 

hd as we have been able in the past to defend ourselves with 
honor and success when we have been attacked, without becom- 
ing a& great military power and warlike nation, always suspect- 


ing the motives of others, I have sufficient faith in the patriot- 
ism and devotion of the people to the principles ef this Nation 
to believe we can do so again if oceasion should arise. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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It is not true, Mr. Chairman, that preparation to 


fic] | 
keep a 


nation from having to fight more certainly than j; 


keep an individual from having to fight. Most of the nat ° 
Europe were prepared to fight, and it has been said by 
statesmen and thinkers that the real cause of the present | 
pean war was military efficiency. If a man starts dow : 
street ready to fight, because he is prepared to fight, he is a 


than apt to have an encounter before 
usually do the things we prepare to do. 
it is of individuals. The only hopeful sign connect: 
the present European war is the fact that each nation 
to unload the responsibility for starting it 
They are all ashamed of it. [Applause.] 
Therefore, let us not become excited because half the \ | 
is at war. There is no European nation which desires 
a war with us. When they get through with the one they 
on their hands over there, they will not be ready for t¢] 
business for several years to come. If the thing continues 
longer, they will all be bankrupt, their armies destroyed, 
battleships all sunk, their commerce gone, and the 
widow and the orphan will be heard for many yea 


returns home 


he ! 
This is true of 


as 


upon the 








therefore, bend our energies toward the accomplish 

peace. Let us make such sacrifices as may be necessar 7 
just ourselves calmly to the agitated condition of th ! 
und await the coming of the day when eur voice may be | | 


around the world in the cause of peace and international 
cousness. 

I shall be a proud American, Mr. Chairman, if under 
ership of our great President, strengthened by the wise « 
of his great advisers, we shall escape the maelstrom 
and murder now enveloping Europe, and in the end 
our mission as a Nation in upholding the principles of a 
and free Government, placing the peace, the happin , 
prosperity, and the love and fellowship of the people al 
imaginary glories of organized murder, masquerading it ' 
name of war. [Applause.] 


Rural Credits. 


SION OF R 


EXTEN EMARKS 
HON. HORACE W. VAUGHAN, 
OF TEXAS, 


In 


rut House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I put some remarks 

RecorD on February 27 on the subject of providing credit 

ities for the farmers. I do not wish to reiterate, but \ ) 

say that while I favor legislation that will enable the fa! 

organize cooperative credit associations in their respective 

munities throughout the country, and obtain such coo} 

from the Government, under proper safeguards, as may b 

sary to establish a credit system, adapted to the business ol 

farming, that will furnish credit facilities for the man \ 

no land to mortgage as well as the man who has, I ku 

making prevision whereby landowning farmers may, by 

gaging their land, obtain money at 5 per cent will do 

deal of good. It will lower the interest rate the farmers 

to pay. It will enable many to save homes from fore 

It will enable many to acquire homes. 


I voted for the McCumber amendment because it | l 
that the Government make the loans direct to the f S 
Other bills and amendments proposed that the Governme 
ate and aid land banks to make loans to farmers. There ) 
much machinery about them. I prefer the direct to @ 
direct method. I voted to agree to the McCumber ame 
without amendment beeause I did not wish to risk the «! e 


of no legislation on account of disagreement over the | i 
between the House and the Senate. The MeCumber amet: 
needs to be amended in a few particulars, but we could t!" 

next Congress to amend it rather than do now unt 
circumstances of the situation. Some gentlemen talk wil! 
vehemence against the Government lending money to th 
ers, and, Cassandra-like, wail over the sad condition ©! 
Republic that such a proposition is made. It is not pr 
to give the farmers anything. It is simply proposed to 
credit of the Government in a safe and businesslike way 
reduce the exorbitant interest rate the farmers have to | 
many parts of the country; to lend them some of the © 
ment’s money as well as the banks; and the security re‘ 
of them for the loan is as good as that required of the 
for the money the Government lends them. 


SO 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


J.M.C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important 
that this Congress has been called to act upon is that pro- 
viding for rural credits or farm-mortgage banks. 

purpose of the bill is to loan money to our farmers upon 
te mortgages. There have been several bills introduced 
lifferent Members for this purpose, and testimony has been 
taken by the Banking and Currency Committee for over one 
but this committee failed to agree upon a bill or make a 
port on one to the House, so that it is up to this body to enact 
such a bill in a single day, and upon which only two hours have 
aside and allotted for general debate. 
rhe subject of loaning money to the American farmer in aid 
of igriculture has been a topic of more or less discussion for a 
‘of years, and in the year 1912 the Republican national 
convention adopted the following platform: 


I f great importance to the social and economic welfare of this 
at its farmers have facilities for borrowing easily and cheaply 
they need to increase the productivity of their land. It is as 
i that financial machinery be provided to supply the demand of 
f for credit as it is that the banking and currency systems be re- 
f 1 the interest of general business. Therefore we recommend and 
ithoritative investigation of agricultural credit societies and 
ns in other countries and the passage of State and Federal 
the establishment and capable supervision of organizations 

r another purpose the loaning of funds to farmers. 
Democrats at their Baltimore convention in 1912 adopted 
a platform for the investigation of the subject of rural credits, 
and while not going as far as the Republican Party in pledging 
tself to a policy for borrowing easily and cheaply money needed 
farm productivity, went far enough to commit itself to the sub- 
rural eredits and the loaning of money by national banks 
rm mortgages, and I herewith incorporate as a part of 
irks the Democratic platform upon that subject, which 

iOWS; 
RURAL CREDITS. 

0 1 importance with the question of currency reform is the ques- 
credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recommend 
vestigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign countries 
it it may be ascertained whether a system of rural credits 
sed suitable to conditions in the United States; and we 
sislation permitting national banks to loan a 

their funds on real estate security. 


[ wish to say, in the interest of agriculture, that it is the 
createst industry in our country. It is known as the chief in- 

It is before manufacture and transportation. One- 
t] f our population, 30,000,000 people, are engaged in agri- 


pursuits, while our whole Nation of 100,000,000 is de- 


S 


I t upon it. Our national wealth is estimated at $125,- 
( 0.000, of which amount $40,000,000,000 is the estimated 


W of agriculture. 


mo VUO,000, so that we can at a glance see not only the im- 
I e but also the benefit of extending to the American 
farmer assistance in eonducting and carrying on his farming 


is and in making the burden of his indebtedness, if pos- 
silyl hter 
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reasonable | 


It is stated in the latest census that the | 
s who are engaged in the business of agriculture owe | 


_ May Lalso state, possibly not as a premise to what I may say 
t on, that it is generally understood and claimed that 
I gs at the present day is lucrative and profitable. It is 
] ho more prosperous than any other business at the 
1 s time. 

s authoritatively stated that the net income on farm prop- 
e the four great agticultural States of Ohio, Illinois, In- 
( nd Towa was 4 per cent net upon the capital invested, 
would be considered a very poor investment at the pres- 

e e for any manufacturing industry. 
frequently stated on the floor of the House that in many 
of the United States the rate of interest on farm mort- 

e sas high as 12 per cent, while in others it is very diffi- 
( obtain a mortgage loan at all; and, as far as any bills I 
een able to consider, rural credits limit loans to the pro- | 
PMetor or owner of farms at not to exceed one-half their actual 
val ta low rate of interest. 

Y own State of Michigan it is not difficult to secure a 


pol a farm at one-half its value at the uniform rate of 6 
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per cent interest, while under rural credits 
the owner can secure a mortgage loan for 5 to 35 
rate of interest from 4 per cent to 5 per cent 


pposed that 
years ata 


There have been two ways proposed to make it CASS for the 
farmer to borrow money upon a real estate mortgage 

First. By a direct loan from the Government 

Second. By the Government guaranteeing the mortgage note 
or bond. 

Around these two ways of aid from the Govern t all the 
other proposals may be centered, and I wish for a few Ss 
to call attention to the difference between them. 

With all those who think that the Government should go into 
the loaning business and loan money direct upon farm mort 
gages and real estate I have no controversy. But my mind goes 


the specific purpose of foreclosing mortgages in an earlier day on 
Kansas and Nebraska farms where the money had been f 
nished by eastern capitalists. I have no controversy with tho 
who believe that the Government should buy up all the rail 
roads in the country, street car lines, electric light companies, 
telegraph and telephone companies, waterworks, and all other 
public utilities, including steamboat and railroad equip 
iment, and issue bonds therefor, then employ 10,000,000 
people to operate them. But the people 
favor of doing so just yet. 

Some of the bills provide that money should be taken out of 
the Public Treasury and loaned directly to the farmer upon 


back to the formation of many companies and corporations for 


lines 
and 
I do not 


believe are in 


farm mortgages, and that the Government should sell the Pan 
ama Canal bonds, issue new bonds, or take the money in the 
postal savings banks for such purpose. 

If the Government takes money out of the Public Treasury 


and loans it out on farm mortgages to the farmer, why not tl! 

Government take money out of the Public Treasury and loan 

it to the laboring man to assist in the purchase of his home’? 
I note fully that the Republican Party through it 

has recommended that a provision for loani! farmers mol 


s platfor 


iz {tO 


easily and cheaply the money borrowed by them to increas 
the productivity of their land. But ‘t says nothing about | 
this shall be brought about, and for a moment let us consider 
the second proposition of indorsing or securing the rtgag 
loan made to the farmer by the Government or State. This can 
be done without the Government furnishing the money. Two 
of the bills specifically provide a system which would afford 
the same relief as a loan from the Government without furnish 
ing the money 

One bill provides for associations, small banks, and ° 
banks, for doing the business, and to which the farmer would 
go for his loan and to give his mortgage. When t 
tion is made out and the loan is passed on by the ass 
it is sent to the Government bank, or the St | k. o 
with the mortgage and the mortgage note or bond. If t 
is approved the Government bank. or State ba ret S 
mortgage, and either guarantees the loan on the ba f t 
note or bond given by the mortgagor, or issues certit 
guaranteeing the loan, which is sent back to t g l 
disposed of by him upon the market or to people wis g 
kind of investment or the bank Can purchase or sell it for ] 

It is presumed that people having money to loan will pret 
to loan it upon a certificate of indebtedness g teed | 
Government or State than to it themse Ss upo 
estate and take the mortgage direct. It is 1 for this 
the Government having a prior mortgage upon the re es 
for double its value would never become loser iu 
never be called upon to pay an obligation indorsed by it 

It is further claimed that people having mone 
fer to loan upen seme kind of a security guar edd < 
by the Government or State rather than up 
mortgage, although it is known that good rea 
is as sound as that so guaranteed. In fact : 

Germany and France at times these b 
cured by real estate, have been known to 
a higher price than the Government | 

The subject is not without its intr v and CXit} l 
possibly pervades some of the rules of taxatio lL, 
questions of finance, however, it is also subject l 
rules. But my observation with the stions of finance l 

| of money is that they are tl i - 
greatly affected by legislation 

Approximately one-half of tl fit th I 
owned by peo] le now liv g wh. his | l 
tenancy, and we hear more complaint about inal tv tos 
farm labor than there is to se e oD \ t! 
duct the farm. It is not encouraging for any it ] 
| to his neighbor or anyone else to execu ¢ 1 
his real estate if he don’t have to Mortgages 




























































































thing and are to be avoided if possible and hated rather than 





encoul eu 
Cert we all have the welfare of the farmer at heart. 
Que would think from the remarks made here on the floor of the 
Hou that there is no one loved so much as he. Being a 
rmer myself I may speak with a litthe more freedom than 
‘ense would otherwise permit. What I say may be accepted 
rejected if it does not coincide with the experience of others. 
the Republican national platform commits us to a rural 
farm ere Sooner or later this legislation must be enacted 
» law. The choice may be between the two methods above 


referred to, and I coneede to the man who thinks that the 
it should loan its money directly to the farmer his 


right of opinion the same as I myself might prefer Government 


Croverume 


security instead of Government aid. The question being what 
is the best way to accomplish the result. 

fhe subject is one of much interest. <All the leading nations 
of BKurope have a system of rural farm credits. A commission 
Was st fy this country to Europe to study farm credits, 
ind have reported in favor of establishing rural credits here, 
nd if it will be productive of the good claimed for it the 
date « ht not to be far distant when some system of estab- 


farm eredits should be enacted into law. 
ning to some of our Members from the South, especially 
the cotton bill was up, and hearing it frequently stated 


here on the tioor of the House that the fall in price of cotton 
resulted in a great loss and created great distress similar to 
that of the Civil War; and that the bigh cost of living, which 
was the Democratic slogan during the last canipaign, was 


‘ing, all on aecount of the high price charged by the farmer 


for his product, and noticing the frequent editorials charging 
the farmer with unfair methods, my sympathy was much 
aroused, 

But we must not pass a rural credit bill by which he can 


secure 


money that be does not want, merely because he can se- 
cure it cheaply. 

There are many idle acres not being worked because no help 
or labor can be secured to work upon the farm. I would like 
to have some one of the committee explain whether or not the 
high cost of living is not more the result of not being able 
to get farm labor than it is to get money on a farm mortgage. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see gentleman from town riding 
past the fields in their automobiles while the farmers are 
either in the furrow or picking potato bugs to save his crop 
and to keep down the high cost of living. 

The trouble with the Government going into the land-mort- 
gage business, and purchasing these bonds direct either by 
investing the deposits of the Postal Savings Bank, selling 
Panama bonds, or purchasing each year mortgages direct out of 
money in the Treasury, are manifold. There is the paternal- 
istic side of the precedent for the Government to go into other 
more hazardous business, especially if there is a depression. 

Then, there will be the question of who comes first. In what 
section of the country will the Government loan its money? 
Will the Government buy or take all the mortgages now extant, 
should they be offered for sale? And ought the Government 
zo into this business to the exclusion of furnishing money to 
conduct and carry on other business? And how are they to 
qualify these mortgages, or fix their value? 

In determining the value of the security, some have taken 
the position that the security should be passed upon by a com- 
mission or an authorized commissioner in each locality who 
knows the market value of the land, and the mortgage taken 
for only one-half of what the land is worth. This is a restric- 
tion or limitation that prevents a great majority of farmers 
from getting any of the low-rate money upon a mortgage, as 
he value of a farm fluctuates largely with each man’s opinion 
who is asked for one, and its value is not of a settled or fixed 
character. 

In fact, a person having his farm half paid for is in fairly 
good circumstances, and can readily secure money in any 
locality at the current rate, and the only benefit a person would 
get from a long-time mortgage, or the only reason why he 
would mortgage his farm to the Government, would be the in- 
ducement of a low rate of interest. 

Snother proposed to fix the value of the farm according to 
its income. This method would be so entirely impractical as 
to be useless. The income of a farm is governed by the crop 
it raises. A crop of wheat might net $5 an acre, a crop of 
beans, potatoes, cabbage, or hay might net $10 an acre, while 
it would not be unusual for a crop of sugar beets and cotton to 
net $20 an acre. If the season is bad, the crops—either by too 
much rain or being too dry—are a failure, and the determina- 
tion of the value by the income of the farm is too uncertain to 
form the basis for a commercial transaction. 
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sut it is supposed that the farmer will be attracted ] 
long time in the mortgage for payment. Experience })< ' 
proven that the person giving the mortgage upon his farm 


\ 


age 
ever wants it to run more than 5 years, and in this con 
is very doubtful whether a mortgage drawn to run for 
of 10, 20, or 80 years would be acceptable by any of t 
ing American husbandmen. ; 

It is proposed to make the mortgage exempt from tax 
Real estate mortgages do not pay any Federal taxes now 
some of the States in the Union, and the District of Coly, 
have a law exempting mortgages from State. county, and 
taxation. It would not be very polite of the Governme: , 
Waive the taxes on property upon which it levies no taxes | 
it would not be very courteous to the States for the Fea 
Government to destroy the authority of the State to ley 
for its State, county, or municipal uses. 

When the questions of national prohibition and woma 
frage were considered in the House, the great objection th 
by many of the Members was that it interfered with the | 
of the States to pass their own laws affecting these su}j 
and when it comes to the point of denying the States the } 
to tax mortgages upon real estate, undoubtedly much y 
said about State rights, although we have heard very 
upon the constitutional question in the consideration of {his 
subject. 

Hand in hand with the American farmer goes the interes 
the American laborer, whose interest and welfare is as 
entitled to consideration. What is done for him? Ts his | 
valued at $1,000 or $1,500, in which to support his family 
taxed while the money of the investor is to escape taxut 
mortgages? These are a few of the questions to be solyed in 
determining the policy of rural credits. 

I join with those who desire to aid the American farmer and 
the American laboring man to see our factories running sand 
prosperity restored in every community throughout our | 
public. But if the law to be enacted for this purpose 
of the same effect as the law in Germany, France, and oth 
foreign countries, and is to remain upon our statute books for 
all time, we should not only determine what is the best y 
for the purpose intended, but what law will best conserve the 
rights of all the people concerned. 


utry 
Q period 
he 
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Charges Against Judge Speer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
OF 


MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 1, 1915. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has not been my intention 
to say anything to this House in regard to Judge Speer or the 
charges made against him, but the gentleman from Georgia | Mr 
EpWakrps] a few days ago took oceasion to read into the Record 
those charges and a part of the majority report made by th 
subcommittee which investigated them. In view of this I de 
sire to submit some observations, together with some excer})ts 
from my minority report in answer and explanation. The su! 
committee which made this investigation consisted of three 
members of the Judiciary Committee. All three agreed in \" 
porting to the Judiciary Committee that the evidence aid l 
sustain any of the charges. Upon this report the proceed g 
against Judge Speer was dismissed and all charges aband 
Though the two majority members of the subcommittee : 
that the evidence failed to establish any guilt, they neverUiciess 
reflected upon the judge in a manner that seems to me Very 
unjust. It was some of these reflections that the gen: 
from Georgia saw fit to read into the Rrecorp. Let me | 
the attention of this committee some of the facts that a] ed 
in the investigation. 

It may be conceded that there is considerable bit 
among a certain class of people in Georgia against Judge > 
An attempt has been made to account for this bitterne- 
ealling attention to the fact that he was appointed judge as 
Republican President. While it is true that politics played “! 
important part, party politics is only oneelement. Thee 
taken on the charges bristles with facts that unmist Wy 
point to matters less creditable than politics. The one ("> 
above all others that stirred sentiment against Judge *!" 
is his conduct in trying peonage cases, and in this class el 





































































nuded the so-called Jamison habeas corpus case. 
red to hold the State statute void under which 
racticed in Georgia, including that barbarous State 
vhich petty offenders against city ordinances were 
State prisoh for six months at hard labor on the 

1 he committed an unpardonable offense. 
nage does exist in Georgia and that it is eagerly 
by many people no one can doubt who has read the 
go I received a newspaper 
utaining what purports to be an account of a 
by Attorney General Felder, one of the wit- 
In that speech Mr. Felder appealed 
hi his candidacy for the United States 
eround that he is in favor of the repeal of the 
law. This issue could not be popular unless 
rong sympathy for this barbarous institution, which 





t] se. Soime time a 


i from my minority report will give some idea of 

er in which peonage is carried on. The Crawly & 
<e was one of the first peonage cases tried in the 

I had been earefully selected by the Attorney General 
1 States after a report by a special examiner. In 
llowing evidence was submitted on the t 





sheriff of Ware County and also jailer. Crawley 


> 


th 


d for stealing a watermelon and were convicted before 
county court of Ware County and sentenced to impris- 
County, with no alternative of fine. Mr. E. J. McRee 
me for the boys by Crawley. McRee testified: “I 

ter from Mr. Crawley, which I can not find after a search, 

1 me to come to Waycross; that there were some boys 

\ ited to come to my place.” MecRee went to Waycross 
i by € and McClellan. went to 


also found, outside of the ja 














il, Jeff Brunage, 





ne of the boys in jail. Jeff was not charged with any | 
McRee gave a | 


is just out there interceding for them.” 
boys, the check being dated August 6, 1903, for $635, 


-of T. J. McClellan, payable at the Citizens’ Bank of | 


ind d by T. J. MeClellan. This was to cover the fee | 


y, the lawyer, and the jail fees of Mr. McClellan. 


| under commitment, and no provision made for release } 
nt of a fine, and no order of any court authorizing their | 
boys were turned over to Mr. MecRee. and not only | 


d to the plantation of the McRees, at Kinder Lou, but 
who was ‘‘interceding for them,’’ was also carried to 
and E. J. McRee afterwards pleaded guilty to holding 
mage 
he indictments charged a similar sale of Lula Frazier, 
arrested for adultery, but on the hearing before the 
e decided that if she was guilty at all it was of bigamy, 
e his court did not have jurisdiction. While she was 
arge against her, Mr. Crawley, her lawyer, telephoned 
is follows: “ E. J. MeRee, Valdosta, Ga.: Come to Way- 
in W. F. Crawley.”’” Mr. Frank McRee went to Way 
1d was aecompanied to the jail by Crawley and Mc- 
ter being the jailer MecRee gave a draft for $50 to 
woman was released and carried to the Kinder Lou 
Lowndes County. This draft was dated August 27, 1902 
W. F. Crawley, for $50, drawn on the Citizens’ Bank of 
ned by Kinder Lou Mills, by F. I. McRee. 
ere tendered in evidence, in payment for other negroes, 
ible to T. J. MeClellan, for George Davis and Ed. 
July 8, 1902. George Davis carried his wife with him to 





plantation Another check, for $40, dated August 11, 
to T. J. MeClellan, in payment for John Westley Brown. 
dated Dec ber 15, 1902, payable to T. J. McClellan, 
four men and one woman.” 
irged with stealing a watermelon were kept at McRee's 
1d 10 davs each Frazier, the woman who 





1 ( f iny off t Lt i . 
t that time operated a large plantation in Lowndes 
‘0 miles from Waycross, where these parties were con- 
l operated a large crate factory. About 200 

n 


there for 7 months 











11 them, many of them obtained in the manner 

ri} negroes were worked under guard, locked up at 

d verseers, and made to work out the money advanced 

l Were not permitted to leave plantation. Some 
captured: some made good their escay The prison 
Georgia made an investigation of the conditions at the 
hort time before these indictments were returned, 


1, MeRee stated, “ did not exonerate us entirely.’ 


en case was another peonage case. It had also been 
the Attorney General of the United States for 
Parties interested in peonage contributed to the 

f Mr. Felder’s fee; he was the attorney for the defense. 
defendant had beet quitted those interested in the 
rranged to have a barbeeue to celebrate their victory. 








irors were invited. Complaint is made that the 
suaded the jurors not to attend by publishing in one 
h papers a protest against the propriety of such 
being aequitted, went straight home and found a 
had induced his sister, whom Branen held in peonage, 


vay while the trial was going on. He went to a gathering | 


hecroes where the young negro was and arrested 
tating, “IT will show you how to fool with my hands”; 
i Over to another county, in a graveyard, strapped him 
a log, and beat iim to death; then tied a rope to his 


a conspicuous pla 
sought to secure justice 
quence all the yen 
The eriticisms of 

The statute under 
almost i 


The so 


Brunage and Dave Smith, two colored boys, were 


» jail where the | 





1: 
wolon 


same day, 
» return home. 
depot to wait and fell 
waking him. An ind 
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body, attached it to 





contravention of 


called J 


the judge's cl 


to summarily try offende 
without any writ l 


the offender 


labor on the public 

The county of Bibb, 
entered into a contract wit 
that if those convicted by 


county el 





county would pay 
» prisoners. 


ced Pa jue 


l 
1 t 


irch, 1904, the 
tenced, he sent 149 

Jamison, an inoffe 
of age, who had 
like cleaning houses 
being drunk. 
and promptly senten 
months for drunkenness, a 
dition he did not, 
officers in charge of him 
sentenced 


While nearly all 


occasioha 


} 





» Speer re. 
thorizing the 
lVé SOL 
ivan ttm 


ost « Ss 
rt t 
gang i 3 
A. Wimbish, an 
thei Kpiat 
Tl rere 
col ict li 
ved only | 
nnected 
“3 I ( 
s ¢ tT 
Kk 





while in the 


to an addition: 
ge, making il 
penitentiary. 

Among those not 
year, there was 
system and a go 


to do work 
to Macon to do some 


Lit’ 















































































































And the fact more baleful and more ignominious than all, with each 
gan tands t Whipp boss, with the badge of his authority. This 
heavy leather strap about 24 or 3 
olid hand grasp and with broad, heavy, flexible lash. 


the viden iscloses to be a 


Irom the evidence, we may judge the agony inflicted by this imple- 
nt of torture is not surpassed by the Russian knout, the synonym 
world around for merciless corporal punishment If we may also 
pt tl uncontradicted evidence of the witnesses, it is true that 
on the Bibb County chain gang for no days is the strap wholly idle, 
nd t infrequently it is fiercely active. One witness, who served 
many months testified that if the gang does not work like “ fighting 
f (to 1 his simile) the whipping boss runs down the line striking 





ith apparent indiscrimination the conviets as they bend to their 
task Often the whipping is more prolonged and _ deliberate. _At 
times, accordil to another witness, also uncontradicted, the convicts 
when at the stockade are illed into the ‘ dog lot.” All present, the 
whipping boss seleets the victim in his judgment worthy of punish- 
ment. Phe are called to the stable door, made to lie face downward 
Acre tl ill strong convict holds down the head and shoulders, 
nd the lays on the lash on the naked body until he thinks the 
fferer has been whipped enough. It is but just to Mr. Wimbish to 
ord his statement that he knew nothing of the ceremony | 
It may be judged from the evidence that it is a whipping more formal 
ind drastic than any other inflicted. Since this is done at the stockade, 


we may presume that the spectators and guards are the only witnesses, 








but on the public roads, in the presence of wayfarers and bystanders, 
ften the convict, to use an expression of a witness, “is taken down 
whipped.” The evidence gives us the account of two white persons 

vho were thus whipped, one a boy with but one arm. For this reason 
it was not nec to hold him. Ue stood and cried as the boss ap 
] 1 the las! other white boy was compelled to place his head 
ween the a burly negro convict and was thus immovably 

i. The pur ent will mark the lad with infamy in the minds of 
ellows as long as he may live. The offense of one of these lads was 


ering in the depot.’ 


At another point in this opinion will be found the following: 


Ife [Jamison] applies for the great writ of right, the writ of habeas 
, and he humbly seeks the portals of that court whose judges are 
rn to know no difference between the rich and the poor, where 
tice ever bends the listening ear to catch the plaint of the humble 
i the lowly, and through all whose generous and benign jurisprudence 
ded the admonition of the Master: * Inasmuch as ye have done it 
e of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
That the judge exhibited some interest in this unfortunate 


Victim of a cruel system is now charged up against him, and 


this offense is greatly aggravated by the fact that his good wife 
asked him to do so. I wonder when it became an offense for 


a person on the bench to be actuated by 


ch as those disclosed in this opinion? 


motives and feelings 
Is the inhumanity of 
recorder the sort of impartiality to be commended? I 
hope that our country may always have judges whose hearts 
beat in sympathy with the poor and oppressed. The Supreme 
Court of Georgia has, since this case was heard, held this statute 
void. 

The action of Judge Speer in this case forced the city of 
Macon to have its charter so amended that the city recorder can 
hot now send a person even to the city prison for more than 30 


ad ys instead of to the State prison for 6 months. 


the City 


the famous Green and Gaynor case is another favorite 
topic in abusing the judge. These parties stole some $2,000,000 
from the United States Government and spent it with the } 
avish hand of a drunken sailor in and about Savannah. They 


were highly in favor there, and when the judge, on a proper 
upplication, made an order excluding jurors from that town and 
the surrounding country from the trial panel he was condemned 
us a lawless tyrant. The case took three months to try. After 
conviction the case was appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals 


ind the Supreme Court of the United States and aflirmed in 


both. The attorneys for the defendants—and they had an army | 

them—now swear at the judge with a vehemence that is | 
wmiusil They do not deny that their clients were guilty. 
Many phases of this same case have been before other courts, 
With the same results. The Government recovered some three- 


quarters of 


a million dollars in different civil suits subsequent 
to their 


conviction for the embezzlement. 
‘The array of eminent counsel engaged in some of these peon- 
age cases testifies to the supreme importance attached to the 
The bitterness shown by the parties interested in these 
cases is simply amazing to a person not familiar with the situ- 
ation. When you eliminate from the evidence taken to sustain 
the charges against Judge Speer the evidence in the Jamison 
the peonage cases, and the Green and Gaynor case you 
eliminated the bulk of the evidence against him. When 


issue, 


Crse, 


hav 


you understand the situation it is easy to explain why these | 


parties criticize the judge; but there is another phase of this } 
mmaitter that should not be overlooked and no one can miss 
it in reading the evidence. Look at this list of corporation 


counsel who appeared as witnesses: 

A. It. Lawton, vice president and general counsel, Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. 

. W. Meldrim, 
road Co, 


division counsel, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 


| tration. 
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Stanley S. Bennett, division counsel, Atlantic Coast Line &R: 


road Co.; 


road Co. 
John W. 
road Co. 


Alexander Akerman, special counsel, Atlantie Coast Line J 
road Co., and assistant general counsel, Macon, Dublin & S 
nah Railroad (controlled by Seaboard Air Line Railroad). 

Minter Wimberly, general counsel, Macon, Dublin & Say: 


nah Railroad. 


W. A. Harris, division counsel, Southern Railway Co.: 
South Central Railroad. 
George S. Jones, counsel, Georgia Railroad and Louisyi 


sion counsel, 


Nashville Railroad. 
a ie 
Railways of Savannah. 


W. W. Osborne, counsel, Southern Railwa, 


Railways of Savannah. 
We ©. 


roads. 


Boling Whitfield, division counsel, Atlanta, Birmingh 


Atlantic Railroad Co 


S. B. Adams, counsel, Merchants & Miners’ Transport 
Co., Naval Stores Trust, and other corporations. 
Smith, president, Floville & Indian S»vrings Rai 
short line connecting with Southern Railroad. 
attorney 


‘ie: ae 


W. E. Simmons, 
other corporatioas. 


Why are these witnesses opposed to the judge? 
In the Rankin against Louisville & Nashville 
way Co. case, the United States against The Atlantie Coast 
Railway Co. case, the McReynolds 
City & Suburban Iailway Co. case, the Holst against Sava 
Electric Co, case, the Tifft against Southern Railway Co 
the Johnson against Southern Railway Co. case, and othe: 
complaints are made on behalf of these corporations 

In every case it is apparent the judge strov: 
Simmons 
As attorney for the Corbin Banking Co., a firn 
for its usurious exactions, he was not looking for justi: 
was the last thing his client wanted. 
him what he was honestly entitled to, and he fled from his 
and has not quit cussing the judge even unto this day, 
that was more than a score of years ago. 

It may be easily guessed that the judge’s record on lab 
trust questions is not very enthusiastically approved by 
Comer (55 Fed., 148) Judge Spe 
the first time in the history of our jurisprudence, recogniz: 
labor organizations. 
printed as a Senate document. 
Central of Georgia 
without 


is at hand: 


case, the Central 


attorneys. 


justice. The complaint 


men. In Waterhouse v. 


right of 
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that railway had 
from employment on 
Judge Speer’s court 
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Speer. 
Lawton. 


record it 


Engineer TP. M. Arthur 
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Lawrence, counsel, Southern Railway C 


Snodgrass, president, Blakely Southern Railroad. 


necting with Central of Georgia and Atlantie Coast Line Pai) 


Banking Co 


Judge Speer trie 


His opinion 
In the case of Farmers’ Ll. 
(166 Fed., ¢ 
discharged 
conductor 


Lawton, one of these railway attorneys, now 
against the judge, he reinstated the conductor and ¢ 
the unfair practice of the receiver. 
case (150 Fed., p. SOT) will be found another opinion of 
Speer of inestimable value to labor in protecting wages 
George L. Jones, another railway attorney who testified : 
Judge Speer, opposed this view of the law. 
Federal employers’ liability act was passed it came befor 
It was attacked as unconstitutional by this sai 
Judge Speer, however, not only sustained its 
tionality but commented it in vigorous language. 
is not surprising that some years 
Assistant 
acting for the brotherhood, strongly commended the ji 
promotion to the circuit court of appeals. 
the grievances corporation counsel have against 
In the Naval Stores case (reported in 151 Fed., 884) thi 
was indicted and convicted. 
under the operation of this trust the people of southern G 
had been robbed of more than $40,000,000. 
way attorney and witness against the judge, strove to ayer! 
In the case of United States v. Merchants & M 
Transportation Co. (187 Fed., 355) rebates were given in 
interstate-commerce 


these are 1 


It was claimed upon the tr 


Mr. Adams 


The company Ww: 
This same Mr. Adams was 
United States v. 
355) Mr. Miller, who was the beneficiary of the rebat: 
Messrs. Osborne & Lawrence, who testified 









































































« bitterness, were of counsel for the accused. In the 
Tifft et al. (123 Fed., 789, and 138 Fed., 753) Judge 
. enjoined the exactions of excessive rates on lumber, and 








decree compelled the repayment of more than $2,000,000 


ers. The stme Mr. Lawton was of counsel in opposition 
decree, which was affirmed in Two hundred and sixth 

I | States, page 428. This case affected every railroad rep- 
ed by the attorneys who testified against the judge. 
Osborne, Lawrence, and Meldrim were all of counsel in the 


; Green and Gaynor ease, 

not strange that none but disappointed attorneys and 
ients should have been called in this inquiry? Why, 
what they are, with hardly a single exception. If the 
ys or parties who appeared on the other side in these 
proceedings had been called, is there any doubt that 
stimony would have been favorable to the judge? The 
not produced is almost as con- 


this testimony was 
int point as anything can be. Every piece of gossip 
most before the war down to the last edition of some 
per that did not get the last bankruptcy notice to publish 
reed into this hearing. 
perfectly evident that there is a motive behind this pro- 


that does not rest on the highest order of disinterested 


sm. After these charges had been made against the 
the Valdosta Times, on December 21, 1912, edited by Mr. 
( Brantley, now editor of the Macon Telegraph, published 
WW editorial : 
A FIGHT ON JUDGE SPEER. 
nd jury of the United States court concluded its work in 


vesterday by passing some resolutions putting itself on record 
opposed to the proposition to emasculate the southern district 


. and the creation of another division. It is generally under- 


t this movement was started for the purpose of trying to get 
lige Emory Speer, and that it is backed up by some men who 
mnistic to Judge Speer because of the fact that he does not 
any degree of allowance upon the misdeeds of the high any 

n he does on the wrongdoings of the humble. 

S} though affiliated with the Republican Party, is a judge 


igest democratic tendencies and spirit. He nearly always 
les with the weak against the strong. The men who have been 
irt have been impressed with the fact that humble offenders 


wn the greatest consideration by him. He bas adopted a system 

( ling cases against moonshiners that has had a splendid effect, 
t! he has not had to impose any severe penalties upon them. 

‘ il years ago, when Judge Speer wanted to try the Green and 

( case, he went away from the scene of their operation and influ- 

a jury to try them. It is said that they had strong friends 

\ nted them tried by a jury nearer home, believing that they would 

h in that way. 
on Judge Speer had a round with the Naval Stores Trust, 


composed of large influences in and around Savannah, and 
d that these inflvences have been busy ever since trying to get 
i They are supported, of course, by the friends of the other 
have had to suffer because of Judge Speer’s strong stand 


} 
( who 


crime in high places.” 
Times believes that the grand jury on yesterday expressed the 
ts of a large majority of the people of south Georgia in pro 
ainst the proposition to tear up the southern district and to 
Jud Speer from the place which he now occupies with so 
\ ye. tenderness, in dealing with criminals of all types 
which were adopted yesterday are printed in this 
t Times, and we commend them and the spirit behind them 
‘ ader 


not the hostility shown upon this hearing been nursed 


‘ing. it Democratic 


¢, in the hope that a House and Senate 

' remove Judge Speer, so that he might be replaced by 
one subservient to the interests hostile to him? 

\s late as May, 1915, Mr. Akerman, the district attorney and 

Ol f the judge’s bitterest enemies, expressed the highest re- 

‘or the judge. In 1910 the Bar Association of Macon ten- 

{ | to Judge Speer a banquet on the twenty-fifth anniversary 

of s appointment as judge. At this, which was largely at- 

i | by the bar of the district, the kindliest feeling toward 

T lor 


{ ce appears to have existed, as is evidenced by the news- 
‘accounts of the occurrence. He was eulogized in the most 


‘ing manner. This would clearly demonstrate that less 
I four years ago public sentiment was friendly to him. Five 
I earlier the bar association at Macon passed resolutions 


ending the judge. In these resolutions they emphasize by 
hg as the first resolve: 


in the decision of cases in his court he has known neither the 
the peor, and that in the enforcement of the criminal laws he 


pered justice with that mercy which blesses him that gives and 
C receives 


‘ Chamber of Commerce of Macon at this time, by resolu- 
resented to him, offered this tribute: 


ul with a great deal of pleasure 


: That it was he who reorganized the jury system in these 
nd eliminated the professional and unworthy jurors. 

‘ nd. Through his cdministration the criminal laws of the United 

: have come to be respected by all classes in this jurisdiction and 
Ss done to the mightiest as well as to the lowliest lawbreaker. 

‘ form wrought by Judg 
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APPENDIX TO THE CO 


no innocent man is ever convicted in his court, and the guilty rarely 
esca pe The lawyer with a meritorious cause does not hesitate to enter 
his court, while those with bad causes are usually wise to avoid them. 


rhe business men of Augusta testified: 


We have known Judge Speer personally for many years. He is a 

in of unquestioned ability, absolute fairness and impartiality, and 
has always undertaken to conserve the interests and rights of persons 
and property when they have been committed to his care, 

Like indorsements came from his own town, Macon, and from 


other places in his district. In addition to this, he was indorsed 
by the city of Atlanta, not in his district, and by a great many 
public men in different sections of the country. It is significant 
that nearly all the complaints now presented were then known to 
the men who now so bitterly condemn him. ‘That the judge has 
at all times been very humane and has striven earnestly to 
preserve the rights of the poor and oppressed as against the 


rich and powerful stands out prominently throughout this 
record, It is one of the things that appealed to those who 
signed these indorsements. It is the one thing for which he 


has been most severely criticised in this inquiry. Still there is 
no that any injustice has been done to anyone. In 
Georgia a judge of a State court can not comment upon the 
testimony in charging a jury, while under the Federal practice 
it is the duty of the judge to aid the jury by summing up the 
evidence, just as is done in the State courts of my State and in 
a great many other States. Against this Federal practice, 
which has aided in sending rich clients of those who complain 


showing 


to jail, there is vigorous protest. Lawrence, speaking of the 
judge, gives vent to this complaint: 

Ile should never have been a judge; he has not got the judicial 
temperament; he has not got the judicial mind; he has not got the 
judicial character. I believe if he had remained at the bar he would 
have made one of the greatest advocates that ever lived, because he is 
talented in that line, and talented as I have never seen anybody clse. 
Hie is the best cross-examiner of a witness I have ever known; he 


knows the jury, knows how to play on their passions, on their preju- 
dices, as no living man that I have seen could do it; he has a faculty 
for marshaling evidence that I have ever seen another living man able 
to marshal; and in that Green and Gaynor case he charged that jury 
for cight hours, and I will challenge any six prosecuting attorneys in 
the United States, from the Attorney General down, all of them 
together. to take that mass of testimony taking three months’ time 
that Judge Speer heard, and then put it down in as ingenious an argu- 
ment against the defense as Judge Speer put it in that thing. It was a 
terpiece of oratory, but a very poor thing when you come 
look at it a judicial standpoint. 


ma 


to from 


Despite this condemnation the cireuit court of appeals and 
the Supreme Court approved the charge. I have had some ex- 
perience in practicing law under both systems, and have no 
hesitation in indorsing the Federal practice in preference to 
that which prevails in the State courts of Georgia. I have 
never heard anyone but a lawyer complain because the judge 
in charging the jury in a Federal court is required to point out 
the questions to be decided by the jury and call attention to 
the evidence that has a bearing on those questions. That this 
practice greatly assists the jury in arriving at a just verdict 
no one can doubt. Under its restraining influence lawyers find 
it to their advantage to try cases fairly. They know that any 
appeal to passion or prejudice or appeals to misleading or irrele- 
Vant matters may be promptly rebuked in the court’s charge. 
They find it necessary to appeal not only to the jury but also 
to the judge. It takes 18 men to steal a man’s home in the Fed- 
eral courts, while it may take only 12 under such a practice as 
that which prevails in the State courts of Georgia. The Federal 
practice is the old English practice, and it can not be said that it 
invades the province of the jury, as that institution was handed 
down to us The Georgia practice gives a lawyer of superior 
ability a great advantage over his less fortunate competitor, but 
that advantage is at the expense of justice. 

When it is remembered that none but men with a grievance 
were sought in this investigation, it surprising that the 
record does contain some very striking indorsements. 


is 


Mr. Preston, one of the oldest attorneys at the Macon bar, 
testified that in some respects Judge Speer was the finest 


presiding officer he had ever seen. He added that the judge’s 
exalted intellect and his splendid manner on the bench always 
impressed him. Judge Nottingham, speaking of the judge, said: 








I have shot off my mouth about the judge, as all lawyers do. 
That is one of the usual things in the profession, It soothes our clients. 
When I came to Macon in 1888 to practice law, Judge Speer had been 
on the bench for two or three years perhaps. I found nearly every 
member of the bar criticizing him. The burden of the cry was, “* Damn 
Rey lican We want a Democratic judge sent in to help the party in 
north Georgia.” I found the feeling pretty bitter even when I undertook 
to be his master in chancery. But the judge gained in popularity, and 
in less than two years, when Mr. Lamar died on the bench, I took a | 
petition around for him and got all but 15 of the 45 members of the | 
bar to sign it. 

In regard to the charges of favoritism and antipathy to certain law- 
vers, I have never encountered any trouble of that sort In the 40} 
years I have practiced at the bar, I have heard just as grave charges 
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against the juéges of the superior bench of this county. T have }y ird 
them charged with favoritism, Even dear old Barnard Hill, it 
charged, had a school of favoritism in Anderson, Hill & Harris, and } 
was even insulted in open court as being a member of that firm You 
could meet one man and he would tell you-Judge Speer was unjust 
unfair, and tyrannical. Of course he has made strong friends and bijte: 
enemies, as every man with a strong personality must. : 


Minter Wimberley, speaking of Judge Speer, said: 


When Judge Speer was appointed judge of this court, he cleared ot 
the Augean stables. If there ever was a court that was a den of 
infamy, it was the Federal court of this district at that time, in , 

opinion When Judge Speer did clean out this court, I felt the deepest 
gratitude to the judge as a citizen and as a patriot, if I may be ; 

mitted to class myself as such. Judge Speer did me once Q pers na 
favor, and I never forget a personal favor. I took the first petitior 
around Macon. I wrote it myself in the effort to put him on the sy 
preme bench of the United States. The feeling against him in soy 
quarters was very intense; that was 15 or 20 years ago. I have known 
Judge Speer to co a great many beautiful acts of mercy to the oppressed 





Speaking of the judge’s conduct in the Jamison case, Mr, 
Wimberley said: 


I do not want to use the witness stand as a way to punish him f 
fancied wrong. He thought he did me right; I thought he did me 
wrong. 


At another point in the evidence he said: 


The judge has been exceedingly kind to me and maybe in other cases 
he has not, and I did not expect him to be any kinder to me tha 
anybody else, but at no time did I think he did the other side an in 
justice when he decided in my favor. 


Then again: 


Except in the Jamison case—I am speaking for myself—I got fair 
and just treatment, and I do not know of my own personal knowledg 
of any other case in which I can say he did anybody any injustic 


Mr. J. R. L. Smith, who is very hostile to the judge, was asked 
on cross-examination, ‘Can you recall and cite a single judicial! 
opinion of Judge Speer in which any human right or any Fed 
eral statute was violated or any right either of person or prop 
erty denied to anyone?” To this he answered, “ Not at this 
time.” Mr. Toomer gave this opinion of the judge: 


I have, while I have heard some slight testimony to the contrary, 
always had the impression that Judge Speer was a very hard worker 
He certainly worked out very promptly and thoroughly every cas: 
I ever had any personal knowledge of when I was representing t 
Government, as 1 have done in a number of cases, or the defendants 
or in civil cases; I think that the judge is a judge of commanding 
capacity. I think that his capacity us a lawyer and as a literary 
as well is simply superb. 

I have never been able to convince myself, after 20 years otf 
knowledge—and he has never done me a financial favor in his li! I 
have never been the recipient of an appointment that meant one d 
to me, from him; I have tried cases that I lost in his court, but I hav 
never been able to think that Judge Speer was not personally ho! 
and judicially honest. 1 will go further and say this, that while t! 
are some men—we all have our peculiarities—I know some ver) 
tinguished members of this bar who have grievances of manners 
this and that and the other kind, against Judge Speer, my own op 
is that the rank and file of the plain people and business men of 
district find in Judge Speer and in his court a perfect terror to es 
doers, not because of the severity of the sentence he is going to im e, 
but because of the certainty of their conviction in his court. 


Since the hearing was held in Georgia, I have received a Jurge 
number of letters and affidavits from lawyers, bankers, «nd 
business men residing in different sections of Judge Speers dis 


trict commending the judge in the strongest terms, and le lis 
since been reelected dean of the Jaw school of Mercer Ut 
versity. The jurors attending the various divisions of Judge 


Speer’s district in 1913 protested against the project of dividing 
his district, and in that connection strongly indorsed Judg 
Speer, showing clearly not only friendly feeling toward | 
but confidence in his ability and fairmess as a judge. 

While I concur in the recommendations made in the majo! 
report that no further proceedings be had upon the charges 
against Judge Speer, I desire to express in as emphatic lau 
guage as possible my protest against the methods that lave 
been pursued; but I do not criticize the motives of my usse 
ciates. In this investigation no effort was made to protect the 
judge against mere slander and abuse that could serve ho other 
purpose than to disgrace and humiliate him. Every enemy (hit 
29 years on the bench had produced was invited and eager!) 
encouraged to detail his grievance and to supplement that wit 
all sorts of innuendoes, insinuations, and insulting opit 
utterly illegal as evidence and incompetent for any |)! 
purpose. 

It is humiliating to have to admit that a committee of © 
gress could consider such methods justifiable. No court in any 
civilized country would tolerate any such proceeding. ! 
framers of our Constitution sought to give to the judges of oUt 
courts a position of security beyond the reach of passion 
prejudice so that they might have the courage of their } 
convictions. If judges are to be subjected to the treatimen! 
corded Judge Speer, how can they be expected to mall 












irit of independence so essential to the just administra- 
the law? 
[t is not necessary to say anything in commendation of Judge 
Speer. The last line in the majority report, recommending no 
er action upon the charges, is, despite all criticism to the 
ry, a complete vindication. It would not have been 
‘if the evidence had pointed to anything worthy of real 
In conclusion, let me add, the day will come when 


sli. 


judge Speer will be remembered with pride by the people of 
( xia, not only for his ability and integrity, but especially for 
\ Mr. Wimberly called his many beautiful acts of mercy to 


ressed. 


Standardization of Grain Grades and the Development of the 
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came impractical and exceedingly 


expensive to keep the grain 
for each sale and transaction separate. However, it was highly 
essential that the different qualities should not become inter 
mixed or confused, as quality is a determining factor in price 
and a substitution of an inferior grade meant loss. Therefore, 
at an early date it became necessary to establish a system of 
grading or separation of the different qualities in a manner 
that would give mutual satisfaction to buyer and seller without 
the interference of partiality to either. In response to this 
demand the systems of grading have developed, and now, in 
stead of receiving the identical grain brought in for sale, the 
buyer receives an elevator receipt calling for a definite amount 
of a specific quality or grade that he has purchased. 
No step in the merchandising of grain means so much to the 
trade as an efficient, comprehensive grading System. ‘To-day 


every produce exchange in the country, whether public 
vate, operates under a grading and weighing system. Asearly as 
1885 the State of Minnesota created and established a grading 
and weighing department and lodged it under the control of a 
commission known as the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
where it has ever since remained. The Minnesota weighing and 


or pri- 


grading system has been adopted by Canada and several do- 
mestic exchanges and is to-day looked upon by the grain trade 
as one of the best systems in operation. About 250 men, under 


i chief inspector, are employed in the grading department of the 
State. These men are known as helpers, samplers, inspec 


tors, 


; graders, and clerks. 


Monday, January 4, 1915. 
ise in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
t consideration the bill (H. R. 17971) for securing the uniform 
¢ of grain, preventing deception in transactions in grain, and 
traffic therein, and for other purposes. 
Mr. SMITH of- Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I indorse all my 
c sue has said about the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- | 
house Commission, It is natural that this commission should 
; Le sed to any legislation that in any way interfered with 
- 


ts control over weighing and inspecting grain in the State of 
Minnesota; they have spent years of faithful service in perfect- 
<i sraih-inspection system that has no equal in the country, 
(they are justified in their belief that they can maintain 


stem in its present high state of efficiency better than an | 
sider having little, if any, practical knowledge of the sub- | 


they are to be admired for their efforts to sustain an 
lion Which has given such universal mutual satisfaction 
to both the producer and consumer of grain. I am satisfied that 
t eople of the Northwest, and especially those of the State 
icsota, Would bitterly oppose a proposition to displace 
ilroad and warehouse commission system of grain in- 
spection by any other system. 
I am in favor of 
lsinent, it will greatly 
rather than 
2 Z4ation or 1ts power t 
regulations, 
the different markets 
the present system of 


i vever, 


the pending measure. because, in 


mission 


in any way impair its present 
adopt and enforce its own rules 


great lack of uniformity exists 


extend the field of usefulness of | 


grading grain, which causes con- | 


confusion to the grain trade and frequently causes | 


e to buyer and seller. Each State or exchange fixes 
srades and ean change them at. will independent of 
tloh taken by other States. In Minnesota there are 6 
of wheat, while in Illinois there are about 25 grades, 
differences exist between other markets. Even where 

y the same grade exists the grades are differently 
in different markets. The present description of grain 
ire too general in their terms permitting a variation 
' application during the different conditions of the market 
lat the different State exchanges. Therefore, it is apparent 
form grading or standardization of grades would be of 

cre enefit to the grain trade. It would reduce the risk in 
< and selling grain, thus enabling the dealer to handle it 
“iitiler Margin and to get better results for the producer, 
th uniform grades established. a grain grower or dealer 

| could ship to Minneapolis, Chicago, or St. Louis know- 
that he would get the same grade in any of these markets: 
‘paying the highest price would get his shipment. Such 
tion will tend to stimulate competition and materially 
enetit the producer, 
rie growth of the grain trade in the last 50 years, like nearly 
ther American enterprise, has been by leaps and bounds. 
eirly history of the production of grain the farmer 

his grain by team direct to the mill and sold it direct 


] 


uiller, who bought the grain by sample; that is, by in- 
8 i of the particular amount offered for sale. With the 


crowth of grain production. especially in the Northwest, 
Ine necessary to remove vast quantities of grain to 
and seaboard markets, which necessitated the erection 
Warehouses for storage of the grain awaiting further 
Or exportation. 


The method of weighing and grading under the Minnesota 
System is as follows: the arrival 


upon of a car of grain at a 
terminal market it is placed on a track reserved for inspection 
purposes. AS soon aS may be, a helper makes an inspection 
of the physical condition of the car and examines the seal, and 


makes a written report of the car’s condition. 


A sampler then 
eters the car and takes samples from at 


least seven different 


places with a sectional probe long enough to penetrate to the 
bottom of the car. The sample thus taken is put into a small 
sack, together with a card on which is written the car num 
ber, the initial of the car, and the Sampler’s number rhe 
sack is then brought to the office of the srader, who inspects 
the sample, gives it a grade, and enters the srade thus made in 
ii grade record. He also makes out a slip showing the grade 
given the car and places it in a conspicuous place in his office, 
Where it can readily be seen by anyone interested in the ear 
either as buyer or seller. Under such a System as this it is 


impossible for the sampler or the grader to learn who the seller 
or buyer might be. Thus the possibility of playing favorites 
is entirely eliminated, since the weigher, the helper, the 


sal 





pler, the grader, as well as the commission are all officials of the 
State. The commission, an elective body, appoints all em 
pPloyees. It is manifest that the whole weighing and grading 





System as organized and carried on gives to both buyet id 
seller efficient and impartial service. The State has no other 
interest except to see that the rights and interests of the 
parties engaged in the buying and selling of grain are protects d 
by a disinterested board. Such a system has any advantages 
over a private system maintained by an exchange. Und the 
public system the weighers and inspectors occuy hse 
lutely neutral position, whereas in the private system they a 
apt to consider the interests of the party who em eys them as 
against the interests of an outsider. 

Federal supervision of State systems of grading a) d weigh 
ing, with grades established by the National Government, will 
be a vast improvement over any system we now have. I nde 
the system in vogue in Minnesota the grades are establish 1 
once a year by an appeal board, consisting of six meml« rs, 
pointed by the governor. Thus, it is seen that the 1 l 
and warehouse commission’s objection to the pending bill 
ground that they do not wish to have their work erfered 
with by the Federal Government for fear that rules 
of grading that might be adopted will not be practicable 
or workable, does not seem to be well f aed be ise 
under the present system the apy State 
establishes the grades and not the com d is there 
any reason to believe that the commission w expel ny 
more difficulty in operating under grades established by Federal 
authority than by State authority? It has been admitted by 
practically every witness who appeared befor Ingres ul 
committee having charge of this bill that e standare tion 
of grades by the Federal Government and the supervis f 
inspection would be beneficial to the grain trade. if ] 

| Moreover. they advanced no plausible reasé wl tl I t ] 

Government can not establish rnding rules 1 ‘ } e 
practical as those established by a State gove ‘ Like 
wise these witnesses admitted that if the Govern ff 


As these practices developed it soon be- | whose duty it will be to establish these grades w 
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aid men who have had practical experience in the grading of | 

grain, they could see no reason why the grades established by 
Kederal Government with such assistance would not be as 


the 
satisfactory and workable as other State grades. 

it is evident that the standardization of grades 
and the supervision of inspection by the Federal Government is 
both plausible and desirable from every point of view and that 
this legislation should be enacted into law without further 
delay. 


Therefore, 


MARKET PLACES. 

Co-existent with the establishment of systems of both private 
and public warehouses for the housing and storage of the large 
surplus stock of grain, as well as the development of the sys- 
tems of weighing, grading, and issuing of elevator receipts, sci- 
entific and eflicient market places likewise developed, and to-day 


constitute the great centers in the commercial world. These 
market places, which, like the other steps in the grain trade, 


grew from small trade rooms where a few men met to buy and 
sell grain for immediate use, have become extensive and 
highly organized institutions known as exchanges. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, a type of the modern 
exchange, is the leading primary wheat market in the world. 
This institution organized under a general statute of the 
State, which grants to the chamber the usual rights of holding 
property, organizing under its officers and under rules and 
by-laws adopted at will. In addition to the usual rights granted 
to organizations incorporated for commercial purposes, there 
added to this class of associations an important provision 


is 


giving them the right to establish an arbitration committee, 
as follows: 
First. Said corporation may constitute and appoint committees of 





nee and arbitration and committees of board of appeal, who shall 
verned 


be a by such rules, by-laws, and regulations as may be pre- 
seribed by said corporation, for the settlement of such matters of 
difference as may be voluntarily submitted for arbitration by members 
ot iid corporation or by other persons not members thereof. The 


acting chairman of either of the said committees or boards, when sit- 


ting as arbitrators, may administer oaths to the parties and wit- 
nesses, and, upon request of any party to such arbitration, any clerk 
of any court of record, on payment of his fees therefor, shall issue 
subpeenas for the attendance of witnesses and production of papers 
before said committees, and the same may be served and obedience 


thereto enforced in like manner as process requiring attendance before 
court issuing the same, 


lurther: 


Said corporation may inflict fines upon any of its members and collect 


the same for breach of its rules, regulations, or by-laws. Said fines 
may be collected by action for debt before a justice of the peace, or 
in any court of record having jurisdiction of the amount of the fine, in 
the ime of the corporation, or by temporary suspension or removal 
from the mbership, or removal from office therein, 
MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership in all exchanges is limited; for example, the 


Minneapolis chamber’s membership is 550. After that number 
is reached new members are admitted only by transfer of mem- 
bership. Experience has shown that about 15 per cent of the 


total membership of the chamber changes each year. 
The section of the by-laws regulating the admission of mem- 


bers to these associations are quite similar and are about as 
follows: 

\ny respectable person, on the proposal of one member, seconded by 
ane r, and on presentation of a_ certificate of membership duly 
assigned to him, and a written application stating the nature of his 
bu , and such other facts as the board of managers may require, 
after a certain number of days’ notice of such application has been 
conspicuously posted in the exchange, shall be admitted to membership, 


if apy 





rroved by the committee on admissions and elected by the board of 


ma on the signing of an agreement to abide by the charter, 
by-laws, and rul of the exchange and all amendments that may be 
made thereto 


One of the advantages for a limited membership is that it 
enables the board of directors to enforce the rules of the organi- 
zation with little difficulty on account of the fear of the loss 


by the member of the privileges of the exchange, which are of 
greater value by reason of the fact that the membership is 


limited. 

Every modern device tending to facilitate the gathering and 
dispatching of information will be found in the exchange room 
of an up-to-date market such as the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, with its well-equipped rooms suitable for the use to 
which they are put, with its blackboard recording complete state- 
ments of the supply of grain in store at the leading markets, 
and with the daily quotations of prices sent from all the leading 
markets instantaneously with any change in price. The objects 
aud purposes of these associations, in addition to the supplying 
of these accommodations and facilities, are stated in the articles 
of incorporation as follows: 

To inculeate just and equitable principles in trade; to establish and 
maintain uniformity in commercial usages; to acquire, preserve, and 
disseminate valuable information; to adjust controversies and misunder- 
standings between persons engaged in business, etc. 
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COMMISSIONS. 
The Minneapolis chamber, like all other chambers. | 


. acs . . V rule 
fixes a definite rate of commission to be charged for the yyy. 
chase and sale of grain. Much criticism has been leveled at his 


commission rule; however, no complaint has been made that t]) 
charges for the services rendered are either unfair or unreason- 
able. It is of vast importance to the shipper to know what ey 


: : . : : I 
mission he will have to pay; and since the shippers can yo; 


‘ : : all 
appear in the market to sell their own grain, they must be yey. 
resented by an agent, who is known as a commission broker: ; nd 
this agent, if he is going to stay in the business, must make a 


charge; and it is much better for all parties concerned to } 
a reasonable fixed commission with uniform application { 
have one that fluctuates from day to day. 

In the merchandising of grain the commission merchant. 
so far as the producer is concerned, performs the most j) 
tant function. He must of necessity be an expert in the 
dling of grain so as to intelligently advise his client—the eon 
try shipper—of the market conditions as well as to mate) 
skill of the buyer who is invariably an expert dealer, |; 
to the merchant’s interest to secure the highest price for 
customer’s grain, since he has to depend on the country ship, 
for this business. A very close relation exists between | 
shipper and his broker on the exchange. It is no unco! 
thing for these brokers to have and retain the same eust: 
for years. 

It requires three to four hundred millions of dollars to 
the annual crop harvested in the Northwest, which pla 
great burden on the banks and grain traders of this section of 
the country. The country shipper looks to his broker to furni 
him a portion of the money needed to carry on his busin 





ISS 


and unless the broker is a man of considerable financial stand 

ing he will be unable to meet this demand made upon him by 7 
his customers. However, these demands have invariably be 
promptly met by the commission merchants of the chamber « } 


commerce. All of which goes to show that a commissi 
chant must be a man of ability, integrity, and financia! st 
to operate upon the exchange and to hold the confide 
business of his customers. 

SPECULATION, 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has grown 
veloped in response to the desire and the need for a | 
well-organized market that would take care of the surplus 
of graip. With the rapid development of the enormous agi 
cultural areas, especially in the central and western portions 
of the United States, the supply in this section of the count 
far exceeded the local demand, and the necessity arose for 1 
proper distribution of this surplus to the consuming muark 
of the world where it could be properly used. 

In other words, there was an urgent need to find some 01 
zation that would introduce the northwestern producer i 
the world market, where his surplus grain could compete wit! 
the crops of other nations and other parts of the country. Tl 
commission broker still continued in his field of operations 
acting as agent on the market for the country shipper, 
addition to these men there developed a class of persons \ 
stead of caring for the local needs of producer and miller 
sought to introduce the surplus supply of the Northwest 
the world’s and distant markets for competition. The cou! 
shipper did not have adequate facilities, information, or ti) 
to take the risks in this new field, and there soon sprang Ul) 
class of persons who entered this realm voluntarily, kno) 
speculators. Speculation now has become an important | 
nomic feature in modern business; in fact, it is the very 
the vital part of our present exchanges and chambers ct 
merce. Speculation is not a creature of modern inventi 
has existed as long as there has been trade of any kind; 
only since the eighteenth century that it bas become hi: 
organized in the routine of business to the extent of be 
an indispensable factor in economic production, and the moue! 
speculative machinery is now one of the most important f 
in determining price. 

The word “speculation” connotes to the average mind 
ideas as gambling; in fact, it is frequently thought 0! 
synonym for gambling. Naturally, such an interpretation 
suggestion is extremely odious to the lay and profession: 
and a popular prejudice has arisen against anything con! 
with speculation, and especially against exchanges and 
bers of commerce where such functions are carried on 
This popular antipathy has been due largely to a lack o! 
rate knowledge and an understanding of. the real sisi! 
of the terms. Especially is this true in respect to the 
“dealing in futures” and “ hedging,” terms of which fe 
ple, other than those actually engaged in the business, ki 
meaning, and they gather their ideas from the current rel) 
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| from time to time when evils have resulted from the 
and use of these usages of business. 
ould be foolish to try absolutely to defend the methods 
ctices of speculation, “ dealing in futures,” “ hedging,” and 
s,’ for it must be admitted that many evils have 
through the use of these business usages and practices; 
the other hand, it is equally true that a great amount of 
; directly traceable to them, and moreover, such practices 
| no doubt always will be, vital factors in modern business. 
s true, then the important thing is to find out the exact 
of speculation, its legitimate functions, its use in the 
business world, and from these sources of information 
estion may be answered, “Is speculation a necessary part 
jodern commercial machine?” Only after acquisition 
1 knowleuge, at least to a fair degree, will anyone be able 
ud or answer to the spreading propaganda to wipe out 
haunges and chambers of commerce, which has started 
e arousing of popular sentiment against these business 
s. There has only been one real attempt to wipe out 
exchanges and chambers—detailed information will be 
ter—and several attempts have been made in other 
s with varying degrees of success to regulate, and in 
od States several different schemes have been introduced 
Congress only one of which was ever successful in passing 
» branch of Congress. 
on is not gambling; in fact differs materially from 
‘ulation the risk already exists, no chances are ecre- 
t ave already in existence, just as in the case of fire 
the danger of fire exists long before there is any 
| long before the creation and development of fire 
e companies. In the case of fires the assumption of the | 
been taken over by organizations known as insurance | 
| s. They have really done nothing else than speculate | 
‘future and the possibility of destruction of property by | 
er causes. During the course of years and by experi- | 
risk has been reduced as far as possible to an accurate 
basis and the companies can determine the rates to 
| margins of accurateness. The insurance business | 
ped a special elass of men who have undertaken the 
of the risk of future loss by fire, tornado, and so 
merely assumed risks already in existence, because 
ajority of business men and property owners did not 
rry this risk themselves. In gambling, an unnecessary 
of risk is created. 
bets on the outcome of a certain event, a race for ex- 
d he puts up his money as to the outcome; the out- 
the event was uncertain, but there was no necessity 
ng this risk of losing his money on the probable 
Gambling is needless, and the risks it creates are not 
But in speculation, as in insurance, the risk already | 
en the farmer harvests his grain and stores it in his 
he is subject to the change in price of the com- | 
other words, he is speculating. He does not know | 
of the total crop; that is, the supply or the demand, | 
ently he can not determine the price. The only 
he holds his grain is to wait for a better price than | 
hbtainable at the time of harvest. Price is an uncer- 
* which is bound to fluctuate, and with the fluctuation 
chance of loss to the farmer. When he thus keeps | 
© is assuming the risk of change in the price of grain; | 
ket goes up he is the winner; if it goes down he is the 








| 
ther case there is the element of speculation with as 


esent risk. Although there are insurance companies | 
ire products to be carried from one place to an- | 

ere are no companies that will insure the carrying of | 
from one time to another; but instead of the develop- | 
isurance companies there has grown up a special class | 
who have been willing to take over the risk of the 
price, These men have made a special study of the | 
lved in the earrying over of commodities from time | 
hey have endeavored to lessen the field of chance, to | 
Inetheds of penetrating the future, and to anticipate | 
flecting price and the sale of commodities. In other | 
neculation is nothing else than foresight, and the most 
speculator is the one with the keenest foresight and | 
ity of effectuating and devising means for effectuat- | 
ends in view. | 
st be remembered that the annual crop of grain is not 
the market in a steady stream throughout the year, but 
ly dumped on the market soon after harvest. Some- | 
ist Carry the amount needed in future months, the sur- | 
| 


| must assume the risk of the changes in price. It is} 
field of business that the speculator has appeared, and 
est advantage. If, at the harvest time the exact crop | 
determined and the demand accurately ascertained, | 
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then the crop could 
or theoretical price would result. 

But the future 
change the entire aspect of the ma 
be accurately 
speculators assume the risk be 
ditions throughout 
modern means of communication. 7) 
and are competent financially of 
is analogous to insurance. 
contrary to popular opinion, is 
in value and to maintain the price in the 
crop is suddenly thrown on the market, 
hary economic conditions the price would fall ti 
and, on the other hand, tends to prevent exaggerat 
the summer, when the crop is becoming exhausted 
lator, in other words, distributes the crop over 
thus tends to 
theoretical price. 

The question might be raised, Why can 
the local elevator man 
to this class of speculators? 
prevent such 
farmer to do so. 

In this modern t] 
transportation and highly developed system 
the local conditions 
The modern market is the whole world, and e\ 
tributes to this market and to the determina 


poor crop in 


cality, a bountiful 
here in this country, the whole world contribute 
of grain and consequently to the determinatio1 

this greater complexity in the business wo 
more and more difficult 
theoretical 
sources of information regarding the condition 
tries or does not keep in touch with conditions 
of the world, and yet the world conditions : 
prices and the changes 
interchange of grain and to keep 


to compute 


conditions a 


upon the exchange have arisen 

of the fluctuations and the effect of future event 
Mr. Irving Fisher, professor of political 

commenting upon speculation, said: 


Business men 


and to adjust 


avoid such risks 
duced is by throwing risks into 


lators. 
Where risks 


can not be insured 


the risk into 


persons are speculators, 
spe ‘ial knowledge, 
is at the outset 
prejudices against all spe 
the point, for were there 
borne by those k 


Where 
enormous 
pecial 
lack this 


t f 






Speculation 
Speculation te 
in the present 
factors and minin 


A special form of spe 
or simply “ futures,” 
and adverse criticism. 
term in grain exchanges, 
sale of grain 


] 


usually the months of May, Jul 
Any other months would be pr 
been determined by the ! 

A “future” 
of grain: it is 
tain and specified 
have the grain in his 
The seller may think that the 
the future he 


made below 


his contract the seller 


distributed over the yei 
uncertain. 


estimated. Fluctuation 


ecnuse they 


and whe 


prices and to 
Theoreticall; 


of business. 


increases 


Argentina 


ascertain 
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ions and doing 


‘he grades | bushel, but if the current 
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final purchase price ealled for; so he is still left o 
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original profit of 4 
On the other hand, 
wheat was shipped il 
sold, the elevator operator 


on some 


ecognized 





‘COLLIS. 


should the market decline 5 cents ai 
1 November to the terminal market 
would apparently lose 5 cents 


mber. In 
is under- 
down 5 cents May p 


price goes 


iver or by the seller, but in Minne- | would go down to the saibe extent, so he could buy b 
itm which judges th uality | hedge at a profit of 5 cents, thus offsetting his loss, wit! 
. erain is No. 1, oF what it 2. This | ultimate result that he would still have the original p! 
in “ future possible, for a man 14 cents as contemplated. 
n thout actually at the Unk belng | On the other hand, the miller may walt to purchase 
| cover up his sales of flour which he has made in advan 
vitimate bus ss there 15 an his prices of the sale on the current market. If the | 
ed by the party w49 <elig to the } wheat should go down along in May he would reap a 
who buys ¢ <«) Necause he knows | profit on the sale of his flour than he had contemplated 
some other month in | if the price should rise he would be oblig “l to supply il 
‘is business, and he | tract calling for flour, and his profit would be wiped out. 
purchase 15 better | fore he will go on the market and hedge his flour 
ple, A knows that future delivery by buying wheat for future delivery. 
of wheat to carry | doing he loses all chance at the speculative profits; but 
has not the storage | willing to forego this chance and is satisfied by & Sina 
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that 1s, 

retailer must assulle this risk himself, | bona fide purpose or intent ever to deliver or to secure d 
tuke a large profit to justify the | They are constantly watching the market and conditions : 
it is only in this way that these | ing it, buying and selling, and taking the profits express 

in safety, and only such articles of | the difference hetween purchase and selling price. Such 

susceptible to speculative risk—as in the | and buying is pound to affect th market to some ext it 

supply is always fairly constant and | times is effectual in producing serious fluctuations in the 
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the offer, which would result in a loss to the person | the dangers of attempting to control by ex pressurs 
» desired change in the market. | advocated the adoption of ne w rulk ‘ { rf 
er rule looks toward the prevention of corners. It | publie sentiment and suggestions by 
In Germany it was tl] oug for. | rse was 
1. In all sales of grain for future delivery the grades shall | the canse of the low prices paid to the thie fore 
| northern wheat, No. 3 corn * #* *: Provided, That on all | in 1896 legislated against th Be St b hed 
may be delivered and applied at a discount of 34 cents | vhich at one time was the grain center es r 
»w the price of No. 1 northern wheat. | prestige, and for a 1 e the roe ‘ X 
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if he can not get No. 1 wheat. has the option of sup- Business was so rpestri 1 t] ‘ 
No. 2 at a rate 34 cents less than the price for No. 1 doors altogethe I’, fhe effect of the ) 
The actual difference in value between the two supposed to be rr 1 » the 
s | than 84 cents, so that the seller would endeavor producer, but the lal } ‘ts we ; 
he No. 1 northern as per contract. It is next to im- | exn, ted and leg ed ag 1) 
for any person to get control of the supply of both prices in t] Ss ng d ow 
1 thus the risk of corners is minimized. quotations as ) ! CG 
ge the unproductive results of dealing in futures with York prices: in fact. { vw \ 
lon to deliver, but for the mere purpose of dabbling | ¢an prices 
rket, the chamber has passed the following resolutio 1, In 1900 the ex. 
pS ina large measure to shut out such persons: on futures was not taken of \\ l 
That the making of pretended or fictitious offers to buy | conditions in proved, but b Ise ¢ th ) 
in pit trading is uncommercia] conduct, and is hereby deal in futures : | ons the ] 
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x to keep out the manipulator, the so-called “ lambs,” sae oe _ ; 
iothing less than inexperienced persons who dabble on ae as i autena tee - a 
et and take what are known as “ fliers” or chances | of the business in futures ind opt in G y 
narket conditions, which usually result in loss—or, to | aware of this cact and had the a : I 
exchange phrase, they are “shorn.” It is 4 big prob- ay Tee in G ny (1901) wit 
keep these persons out and at the same time to keep the influenced by the American ti ndency r 
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em the opportunities for legitimate hedging of small tetas ste the nubile ™ va that “the aa tight cece ' 
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¢ market, and they alone are given the license to operate. The American people to-day are mal ae — 
rules of the market are formulated by the Government | aestnnt our hams nth exeheniion an teu German i 
nrorced by the governmental] machinery. Time operations mdi in 1896 tn German: thee tried tn * , a 
ng in futures are not permitted. and the Government pro- | alMhiaaiis = Saburen ter destrovine the Sn ; 
t all contracts for time operations shall be null and ahead the ; vice affects of ten. ibolit of futur 5 ! 
The markets have been freatly hampered in their work aaa eee ee eee 
he results are far from Satisfactory, and wouk robably | “iter : sn od 
rely unworkable here in our larger ae ce It is interesting a ag a 2 t . argh aoe 7 
Engiand several different methods of legislating against | t© be removed by this legislation were, in fact, ine : 
7 : ; ; ee aes Prof. Henry Emery, of the Columbia Univer e a 
ig had been tried and after six centuries of unsa IS- | lv of the effects of he bourse law in C e 
Y legislation a commission was appointed to “inquire | SSUGy oe tate ac _ Ce ee 
the origin, objects, enumerated as follows: 
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present 
of the London Stock 

ission was published in th 

commission reported : 


constitution, and | 
Exchange.” The report of this | 
e parliamentary bluebook ( LS7TS). 


customs, 


main the existence cf the stock exchange and the coercive | 
the rules which it enforces upon the transaction of business 
n the conduct of its members have been salutary to the in- 
of the public. We wish to express our conviction that any ex- | 
ontrol which might be introduced by such a change should be 
! With a sparing hand The existing body of rules and regula- 
been formed wit] much care and are the result of long 
and vigilant attention of a body of persons intimately ac- 
With the needs and exigencies of the community for whom 
lesislated Any attempt to reduce this rule to the limits 
adinary Ws of the land or to abolish all checks and saf 
hot to be found in that law would, in our opinion, be detri- 
I honest and efficient control of business, 
Teport goes on further to absolutely uphold the purpose 
exchange and the legitimacy of 


speculation, pointing out 
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1. Fluctuations in price 


s have 


earry 


The corrective influence of the ir si I n 
restricted the tendency to an inflated } r 1 in 
times of prosperity. This in turn made the d é ica ipse 
all the greater in proportion as the bull r The 


greater funds needed to 











the danger when collapse w t t l ! i 
incentive to reckl specul 11 
~. The money market has nel i r 
sreater fluctuations in den 1 { 
accounts, 
». Business wit 
prices, but thes« ime more f tuating and su 1 
as the quantity of exchange 4d ings were 
centrated in a few hand Ir} ] g 
wert lost. The ob t | ‘ l 
influence over industrial undertak S Its 
4. The Te { I t ~ 
to driv Isine a 
the Berlin exchang n the i 
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I have tried to do nothing more in these remarks than to give 


a short history of the grain trade as it has developed in this 
country and to show the different elements which enter into 
the business of merchandising grain. It is evident from the 


foregoing remarks that the development of elevators, elevator 
receipts, warehouses, as well as the system of weighing, inspec- 
tion, grading, and markets, are all necessary to the economic 
handling of grain and serve a useful and important function 
which has grown up in response to an imperative demand for 
an eflicient method of handling and marketing of produce. 
However, the relation of speculation to a modern market and 
its good and evil effects is debatable. But before we attempt to 
destroy the whole system of speculation we should first try to 
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preserve the good in our attempt to eliminate the evil, and if 
that is impossible, then the speculative feature will have to | 


give way. 


Regulation in Interstate Commeree of Watcheases and 
Watch Movements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. J. HENRY GOEKE, 
OF OHIO, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
VWareh 2, 1915. 


Speaker, early in this Congress I intro- 
2972, which was referred to the 


Tuesday, 


Mr. 
dm, B. 


Mr. 
duced 


GOEKE. 
the bill 


Com- | 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which cominit- | 


tee | have the honor of being a member, having for its | 
purpose the regulation in interstate commerce of watches and 
watcheases, and to prevent the transportation in interstate 
commerce of gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases bearing 


“time guarantees,” and to prevent the misbranding of watch 
movements and watchcases. Extended hearings were had by 
the committee on the subjects of the bill, all of which have 
been printed, but for want of time and because of the press of 
other important business, it was impossible to obtain considera- 
tion of the measure in this Congress. The committee recently 
adopted a resolution in which it expresses its belief in the im- 
portance of giving early attention to this and kindred subjects, 
deeming it necessary in order to bring about fair dealing and 
prosperity to consumers as well as to the dealers in such 
articles, and expressing it as the sense and opinion of the 
committee that consideration of these subjects should be had 
by the committee at an early date during the next session of 
Congress, and strongly recommending such course. 

The frauds perpetrated upon the public by resorting to the 


practices that I shall hereafter disclose are among the most 
flagrant evils that exist in the entire business world. Under 
the pretense of a guarantee that gold-filled watchcases are 


durable in wear and honest in ingredients and workmanship, 


the most unwarranted and exorbitant prices, entirely out of 
proportion to the value of the article offered, are obtained 
from the consumers. <A large percentage of the people of this 
country are constantly being defrauded by the placing upon 
the market for sale misrepresented gold-filled watchcases and 
watch movements. In most cases retail dealers are not to 
blame for the impositions practiced upon the public. This 


particular fraud is universally carried on by so-called auction 





ESSIONAL RECORD, 


Le 


other words indicating duration of wear or with any 
words importing time or permanance, : 

Section 2 relates to gold-filled or gold-plated watehe:sos 
only, and prohibits the transportation in interstate commerce 
of gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases unless there be Stamped 
or marked conspicuously and indelibly on the inner surface of j})o 
lids or caps of such watcheases the name or properly registered 
trade-mark of the maker or manufacturer thereof. I, s]x;, 
provides that where the words “ gold-filled” are stamped upon 
a watchease such stamp shall be accompanied by a mark indi 
cating the fineness of the gold contained in the case by karat. 
It defines what shall constitute a case marked “gold-filled”- 
providing that a watchcase marked “ gold-filled” shall haye 
minimum thickness of gold of three one-thousandths of an inch 
for the outside of the backs, ete., and one one-thousandths of ay 
inch for the inside of the backs, ete. 

Section 38 relates to solid gold watchcases only, and pro 


ot] er 


vides that where the word “gold” is stamped upon a watch 
ease it shall be accompanied by words or marks indicating 
the carat or fineness of the gold or its alloy contained in such 
watchcase, and it further provides that the name or the prop 
erly registered trade-mark of the maker or manufacturer 
thereof shall be stamped on the inner surface of the lids or 
caps of such watchease. 

Section 4 relates to watch movements only, and prohibits 
the transportation in interstate commerce of any watch move 
ment unless there be cut, engraved, or diesunk conspicuously 
und indelibly on the top plate of such movement the name or 
properly registered trade-mark of the manufacturer or maker 
thereof, and unless there also be cut, engraved, or diesunk on 
such top plate the number of jewels contained in, and the 
number of adjustments of, such watch movements, such num 
bers to be expressed both in words and Arabie numerals. This 
section also prohibits the improper marking of wateh movye- 
ments in respect to the number of their jewels and their adjust- 
ments. 


Sections 5, 6, 


and 7 are administrative sections, and section 8, 
the last section, provides that the bill shall take effect s 
months after the date of its passage. 
TIME GUARANTIES. 
The use of “time guarantees” on gold-filled or gold-] “dl 
watcheases is prohibited by section 1. The “time guarantee 
| as applied to gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases, means 


guarantee as to the length of time or number of years the gold 
on such plated watchcase will wear before the base met 
shows through. Nothing in the section prevents a manufacturer 
from stating that the case is of a certain quality or kind of 
workmanship, but the prohibition goes to “time guarantees 
only, and the use of the words “ guaranteed ” and “ warranted,” 
which have acquired by reason of long usage a limited mea! 

to wit, time of wear, and in order to make the remedy r 


| effective the use of said two words must be prohibited. 


| which result 


stores, and the owners of these auction stores are able to carry | 


on and practice these frauds by reason of the dishonest manu- 
facturers engaged in the business. Therefore the frauds prac- 
ticed in this line of trade are, of course, made possible in the 
beginning by the manufacturer, and there is where it ought to 
be corrected. 

The simple purpose of the pending bill is to require that 
gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases shall be placed upon the 
market in such a manner that the consumer may know whether 
he is getting a genuine article or a counterfeit. The proposed 
act does not prohibit the manufacture of an article and manu- 
facturers may continue to turn out what they please, but its 
effect is to prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce of the 
articles mentioned unless they comply with the provisions of 
the bill. 

The provisions of the bill are as follows: 

Section 1 of the bill relates to gold-filled or gold-plated watch- 
eases only, and prohibits the transportation in interstate com- 


and fraudulent dealer, and the manufacturer can not 


Time guarantees on gold-filled or gold-plated) wtci 
should be prohibited because of frauds practiced on ihe | 
from their use. 

EVIL TO BE REMEDIED, 

Frauds.—The opportunities for deception in the manufi 
and sale of gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases have resulted 
in flagrant frauds on the public. The country is flooded wit! 
brass watcheases thinly plated with gold and stamped \ 
guarantees of wear for long periods, generally for 20 ) 
Thousands of such watcheases are now on the market, co! 
ing less than 20 cents’ worth of gold on them, which is £1 
teed to wear for 20 or even 25 years, a thing utterly imposs 
Such spurious marking is done in different ways: 

First. Sometimes by the manufacturer, either of his ow 
tion or at the request of a wholesale customer. 

Second. After having left the manufacturer's hands w 
any guarantee, and sold for what they really are, the ca 
then spuriously marked by dealers. 

In either instance the consumer, at least, if not the rev 
dealer, is imposed upon, being induced to purchase an 
whose wearing qualities are ridiculously below those ©! 
so-called guaranty. Where the guaranty has been 
by the dealer, to the purchaser it appears as the guarai 


the manufacturer, when it is the guaranty of an irrespc! 
ly 


t 


Sl 


on the guaranty; and where it is stamped by the manufact 
the latter is liable to go, and in many instances has got 


| of business, leaving quantities of cases with spurious 2) 
| redeemed guaranties in the hands of the dealers and cons! 


merce of gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases, which, or the | 
tags. ete., attached to which, are stamped with the word 
“Gueranteed” or the word “Warranted” with or without | 


Moreover, the guaranty is frequently accompanied by the ! 
of a fictitious manufacturer, the real manufacturer cence 


his identity. In these instances the unfortunate purchase! ol 









ehease is remediless when the plating of gold wears 
He then for the first time learns that he has a worth- 
- case, and there is no one upon whom he can call to 
By reason of these fraudulent practices, the 
purchaser is cheated. The reputation of the dealer 
and he loses the confidence of his customers. The hon- 
ufacturer who attempts to put as much gold on his 
ses as he thinks will make them wear for the time for 
they are iranteed finds himself in ruinous competi- 
i his dishonest competitor who places long-time guar- 
wear on watcheases which contain so little gold as to 
hem practically worthless. 
rocesses of manufacture of gold-filled or gold-plated 
ases are such as to make it impossible to tell the exact 
; of the plates of gold on a finished watchcase, and the 
time the gold plate on a gold-plated watchcase will 
ends upon the conditions under which it is worn, as 
the thickness of the plates of gold covering the base 


t 


x od, 


gus 


PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE, 
ck from which gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases 
le consists of a plate of gold soldered to each side of a 
se metal and rolled to thickness. A bar of base metal 
1.060 inches in thickness has soldered to each side of 
of gold about 0.150 inch in thickness on the outside 
inch in thickness on the inside. This bar is then 
wh to the proper thickness required in a rolling mill. 
must be exercised in preparing the base-metal bar, 
as the gold bars soldered thereto, in order to prevent 
a variation in the relative thickness of the base metal 
gold plates, which will result from a variation in the 
or the consistency of the metal used. 
e has shown that no two bars will reduce in ex- 
sane proportion, due to the variation in the density of 
After the metal has been rolled down to the requi- 
ess, the stock is then taken to the presses and cut out, 
disks and then domed up to shape, and after being domed 
the edges are turned over, making the snaps. After 
press department the pieces are taken to the turning 
where they are spun up to finished shapes. The 
is parts are then assembled and ready for the polisher 
rator. To secure a perfectly smooth surface the out- 
lids must be stoned off and polished down before 
ngraved or engine-turned. 
are a great many parts, trimmings, ete., for which the 
is prepared in the same manner as described above. If 
is to be engraved the design is cut into the gold by an 
If it is to be engine-turned it is placed in a machine 
‘desired decoration put on it by machinery. 
manufacturers aim in preparing the parts to put the 
n of sufficient thickness to finish up from thirty-five ten- 
sandths to five-thousandths, yet the process of manufacture 
t impossible to determine the exact thickness of the 
f gold covering the base metal when the case is finished. 
evidence submitted would seem to justify the following 
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impossible to tell the thickness of the plates of gold 
shed gold-filled watchcase without destroying the case, 
reason that the only way to test a case for actual thick- 
to cut out a piece of the gold and measure it. This is 
v eating the base metal out with acid, thereby ruining 


Is 


The thickness of the various plates of gold is sure to vary 
‘s, and the processes of manufacture are such as to 
next to impossible to make them uniform. For instance, 
cases were made from one bar of gold, some of the cases 
finished engine-turned, some engraved, and the others 
it is imprebable that any two of said cases, when finished, 
how the same thickness of gold on the various plates. 
rhe different parts of a properly constructed watchcase 
different thicknesses of plates of gold for the centers, 
*, caps, bezels, and outer and inner plates. In other words, 
parts are made from the same character of stock but 
different pieces of stock, each of which is thicker or 
er than the others. 
Wl le manufacturers of gold-filled watcheases have cer- 
cknesses which they attempt to work to, yet, no matter 
reat care is exercised, there will always be more or less 
on in the finished article. This is influenced by a great 
things which are beyond absolute control. For instance, 
‘Heltings of gold of the same alloy will come out with differ- 
‘esrees of hardness, as will also different meltings of com- 
metals which form the filling. In consequence, when 
+ two bars of filled stock, though the relative proportion 
sold to the composition metal at the time of laying it 
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on be identically the same, by the s re r dow 
to a thickness of stock for making r Ss ‘ts of 
case the thickness of the plates of g y vary s 

from that intended. 

The various parts of a wat a 
spinning operations, so that at in ce ‘ 5 
of a case the gold may be stretched e tl 
other parts it may be crowded t] 
little thicker. 

5. Engine turning and engraving 
certain amount of gold and make it 
absolute standards of thickness, and one wi 
off more gold in engraving am l engine t 
another. 

6. An important matter that must be tak 
tion is the polishing. One case may have f rr 
or imperfections in the surface and need ej 
another, or one workman may be a little me s 
work than another, thereby materially affecting t 
measurement of the plates of gold. Very often c 
be repaired in some way so that it requi repolishing 
would again affect the thickness of the plates of gold, : 
often jewelers will buff cases off which tl ve in st 
and this may again affect the thickness Also, in sold y 
the joints, pendants, and so forth, the 1 | mes ON i 
and must pass through a pickeling solution of sulphuric t, 
which removes the oxide and takes a si l sea d 
with it. From the processes of manufacture, the 
manufacturer who attempts to guarantee a \ n 
though he had the means of knowing the condit h 
it would be worn, which is impossible, not being ‘ 





mine the thickness of the plates, would be only 
length of time the watchcase would wear. 
CONDITIONS 
















OF WEAR, 

The length of time a watchcase will wear depends upon 
manner in which it is worn, so that no fixed standard ¢: 
determined or worked out as to the amount of gold that should 
be placed upon a filled watchease in order to make it wear for 


a specified time. A watchecase in the pocket of an engineer « 


ha 


a stonemason, where the pocket is subjected to or contains 
more or less dust and grit. can not possible wear the length of 
time that a watchcase worn by a bookkeeper or a professional 
man, where the pocket is not subjected to dust and grit, would 


wear. 

The evidence of fraud developed during the hearings on the 
bill were very complete. In this connection it was shown 
six watch eases were submitted to Jacob B. Eckfeldt, assayer 
of the mint of the United States at Philadelphia, each of said 








tht 













wateh cases being guaranteed for 20 years. Also, five watch 
cases were assayed by Henry W. Detmering, superintendent of 
the Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Co. In each insta 


reports were rendered and submitted to the committee showi 
the amount of gold in each case. 
EXHIBITS ILLUSTRATED IN HEARINGS AND REPRINT OF 
Owing to a ruling of the Joint Committee on Printing, I 
unable to print herewith exhibits of these cases with the 
sayers’ reports thereon, as I would like lo, but invite you 
attention to the same as printed in the hearings before the 
Interstate «.nd Foreign Commerce Committee. These exhibits, 
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together with other illustrations bearing on this subject, w 
also be found in a reprint of this discourse. 

Upon examination it will be found that the cases submitted 
to the asSayers, as above mentioned, were all stamped “ War- 
ranted 20 years,” but that, according to the assayers’ r : 
the gold contained in them ranged from 4.7 cents in vy: ) 
50 cents in value per case. Further, it will be found tft} each 
case bears a supposed name of a manufa z col Y h 
in reality has no existence as such. 

This spurious marking is done in different wa ti 3 
by the manufacturer either of his own notion o1 I" st 
of a wholesale customer, and very often the spur S marks are 
placed upon the case after it has left the 1 uf irer’s h 
without any guaranty being stamped in the case A very n 
vineing exhibit showing how this is done was submitted d v 
the hearings before the committee under all = eX t 


will be found, as above mentioned, 


well as in reprint of this speech. 
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The record in a suit brought in the United States ¢ 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, betwee ( 
watchease company and a certain firm of wholesale d 
shows that the defendant had ordered from plaintiff 19,000 
so-called five-year watcheases to be stamped “Ohio Me ‘ 
warranted 20 years,” for which the defend creed te 



































vid n whose hands they were discovered by the officials of 
road time-inspection service. 

t many letters and affidavits have been submitted in 

regard to these fraudulent practices. 

‘ nle of many. A prominent watch inspector Says: 


efore me a Swiss-made watch which was brought into my 
rday by a man who loaned a railroad employee $5 on the 
markings on this watch are as follows: ‘** Missouri Pa- 
adjusted,” “Extra quality,” ‘“‘ Highly 21 jeweled,” 
S ; | find it has five “ jewels,” made of glass; and the center 
one of the most important bearings in the watch, has the 

of a ruby, but upon examination we find it is made of red 

ie markings on this watch indicate that the figures giving 
rs of jewels at 21 were stamped on the plate after the watch 
rough the customhouse. I have another watch movement 
which was recently detected in the hands of a railroad em- 

It bears the following markings on the plates: “ Bell special,” 

> Ruby jewels,” ‘ Adjusted.” On the dial is also marked “ Bell 
spe The number ‘23’ was stamped on this watch evidently 
4 t passed through the customhouse, as it is a very rough job, 
ther lettering is plain and well done. This watch has only 

ss je wels. 
1, is very rough and poor. 


\ ea 


ed rhe 
“ Specially 


rs 
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at a profit of between 500 and 1,000 per cent. 
\ large business has been built up in America in cheap Swiss 


One instance is a good 
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The general inside finish of both watches, and un- | 


fraudulently marked watches are sold to the innocent | 


watches, made in imitation of American movements, by the use | 


f false markings and fictitious names and initials to simulate 
he es of well-known American 
hes. After the passage of the act of 1909, in order to carry 
ractice, it was necessary to bring in the movements as 


manufacturers of railroad | 


for the reason that complete movements are required | 


rked, and the result has been that large quantities of 


lown, cheap watch movements have been brought into 


s try, assembled and marked with the false markings, 

| | to the innocent consumers as heretofore. In order to | 
S s practice, and to prevent any American manufacturer 
frol ing his watches falsely, this section (4) was ineor- 


| in the bill. 
SECTION 5. 


Se 5 of the bill will be made much stronger by amending | 
SO us { rovide that the sale or importation in interstate com- | 


watcheases or watch movements in violation of any of 
sions of the act shall be prima facie evidence that such 
was committed knowingly. 

SECTION 


te 


S 7 of the bill should be amended by broadening the 
( of the word “ jewel” so as to include scientific rubies 
or s ires and stones of equal hardness, provided they serve 

al purpose as a frictional bearing. 
CANADA ABOLISHES TIME GUARANTEES, 
KE. M 


rrowern, of Toronto, Canada, provisional secretary of 
Ret Merchants’ Association of Canada, where time 
gua Ss on gold-filled and gold-plated watcheases have 
bited by law for over seven years, has written 
g¢ strong letter upon this subject. This 
of great importance, in view of the fact that it 
i 2 man who has been in close touch with the work- 
Canadian law, and who is in a position to know the 


regarding the guaranteeing of gold-filled cases will 
soon convince any honest retailer that he should not be a rty to 
foisting upon his customer a condition that it is impossible for anyone 
to carry out, as each watchcase sold is subject to the varied conditions 
of the wearer; one case with twice as much gold on as another may 
only wear one-half the length of time. 

It would readily be seen that a watchcase in the pocket of a rail- 
road engineer, stonemason, farmer, mechani r any Ww I the 
pocket becomes filled with dirt or grit, can not possibly wear for any- 
thing like the length of time as the same 1 in t pock met 
chant, clerk, or anyone whose occupation is such that t pocket 
remains clean and free from dirt and grit. 

In many instances watchcases which were stamped by the 1 c- 
turer with a five-year guaranty would fall into the hands « ad 
honest dealer, who would stamp or engrave a 2 in front of tl ° 
and then sell them for a 25-year guaranty case. 

Irom our personal experience of several years operating ut 
law prohibiting guaranties in Canada, I have no hesitation in 

| that our brother retail jewelers in the United States will soot ave 
cause to congratulate themselves if your legislature will pass bill 
which has been introduced, and give you the relief asked f this 
very pernicious system of guaranteeing filled cases. Watcl | then 
be sold upon the reputation of the maker and the dealer t merit 
of the goods, and the watch-buying public will be benefited thereby. 

Wishing you every success in your undertaking, I 

Sincerely, yours, 
I M. Trow 
Ce eta leu rs Sé¢ l. 


indorse- | 


public, as well as the legitimate dealer, will gain | 


ohibition of time guarantees on gold-filled and gold- 
cheases and the provisions of this bill. 
LOcH, 
Special Committce, 
Vational Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


f am in receipt of your esteemed favor of June 3, and 
f a bill which has been introduced in the United States 
‘ | the brief accompanying same, all of which I have read 
eat deal of interest I must apologize for the delay in 
letter, owing to my absence from the city. 
your letter, I can see that you have experienced 
States the same troubles in connection with guarantees 
ises as we have gone through in Canada. 
ms to me to be very good one, indeed, and as it is 
m and in the interests of the watch-buying public at 


rks no hardship to anyone (except those who have been 
intees for the purpose of defrauding), there would seem 


why your legislators should not take prompt action in 





the retail jewelers of Canada, who desired to build 

es upon a sound foundation and sell goods according 
uund themselves in competition with, and seriously 
those who were ore anxious to secure exhorbitant 

y were to secure for themselves a good reputation, 
l on t evil became worse, and as competition grew 
l would have filled cases of an 

made for them, which were repre- 

y really were, and naturally the 

: rcute that the retail jewelers of 
a to correct this was through an 
stamping of guarantees in filled 

» be id on their merits, rather 





| 














In due course this law was enacted by Partiament, and at the same 
time there was embodied in the act a provision that in articles made 
of solid gold the actual fineness of which must be made according 
to the carat of quality stamp on the article, and that no article s id 
be stamped or represented as solid gold which was less than 9 carats 
in fineness—as anything below that can not depended upon to 
hold its color in service and should not be 1 esented as gold—and 
thus putting a stop to the frauds which had become so prevalent. of 
selling articles of gold stamped a much higher quality than they 
actually were : 

The act also provided that watcheases and other sl t bear 
the name or registered trade-mark of the maker, in ord t t the 
manufacturer can be traced and held responsible for any isrepre- 
sentation, 

The purpose of the act is to protect the honest reta ft 
false advertisement and representation of unscrupulous t 
and to protect the consumer from the frauds and misrepi iti 
which had become so prevalent 

When the act was first prepared and presented to the trade there 
was a fear expressed by a few that the abolition of the right to gu 
antee a gold-filled watchcase to wear for a certain numbe1 f ye 
would mean a less of sales, on account of the long tin which 
this custom had been estublished, but these fears hav: ng since 
disappeared, and the result (after the law has been in effect out 
seven years) has been greater stability and contidence, no y on 
the part of the public, but also as between the 1 rs, whe ers 


and manufacturers. ae Torre 7 
A little reflection 









































































CANADIAN LAW, 


The United States and Canada have been the greatest mar- 
kets for gold-filled and gold-plated watchcases. Comparatively 


few gold-tilled watcheases are sold abroad. Canada, where 
gold-filled cases are extensively sold, about seven years ago, by 
an act of Parliament, prohibited the stampings of guaranties on 
gold or silver plated ware, including gold-filled and plated 
watchceases. Canada thereby set a precedent for as law 
in this country. The Canadian act first passed in 1906. 
The Canadian act assented to July 1906, and cited as the 


gold 
WMiwiar 
was 
13, 














“ Gold and silver marking act, 1906,” provides: 

2. Everyone, being within tl ling of this ta y 
of an indictable offense and is liable to the penalt y t t | 
vided, who (c) makes use of any printed 3 
any mark guaranteeing or purporting to guarants that the ¢ { or 
silver on or in any article of the kind referred to in this section will 
wear or last for any specified ti 

In 1912 the Canadian law was revised mn of 
ulars and very materially strengthened and de 1 e dras 
in regard to the stamping of time guaranties « | ed art 
as follows: 

14. Everyone lty of an indict ff 1 
tion thereof to fine not ex 1 $100, who n 
the meaning of this act, (a) ap] 1 ted h 
guarantees or purports to gua lu t 1 
belief that the gold or silver wit 1 . 
or last for any time, wl r s} 1 or 1 (t ( 
sells in Canada, or im} ther S es into ¢ j 
article to which any such mark i pplied; ( n ¢ 
causes to be printed, issu p g } 
printed matter of the nat Fa d s 
porting to guarantee or inducing or tet g 
gold or silver with whi 1 plated arti s 
any time, whether specified or not i 
into Canada any such prit 1 or written 
mit any offense descri i t! 

Careful investigation of the res ( : 
Canadian law proves that it 1 

LEGISLATION 

(a) United States assay law lt mf ress ‘ 
to prevent the use of devices calculated to convey t <s 
that the United States Government rtifies to ty f 
gold or silver used in the arts. This v, W 
as the United States assay iw, Was the rst 
Congress tending toward an abateme f S 
commerce in the manufacture and s 


tured from gold or silver. 
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Stainping law. 
law. The President signed 


}t1\ on June 1SOG, which 
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Was 20 important step in 
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Association una limously 


pti SNe ‘] 
Nor 


intion 


unaninousty 


pissed resolution approving Dill, 

Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed reso 
lution approving bill. 

Oklahoma Retail Jewelers’ Ass ciition unanimor ly passed 


resolution approving bill, 
Pennsylvanian Retail 


resoh 


Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
tion appre 


Ving bill. 


South Dakota Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously 
passed resolution approving bill. 





Texas Retail Jewelers’ Assoc intion unanimously passed reso- 
luti approving bill, 

Virginia Retail Jewelers’ Association unavimously passed res- 
olutic pprovine bill 


W: ington Retail Jewelers’ 


Association unanimoush passed 
resolution approving bill. 


We Virginian Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously 
p: } resolution approving bill. 

Wisconsin Retail Jewelers’ Asso lation unanimously passed 
I" On approving bill. 


Colorado Retail Jewelers’ Asso ination unanimously passed 


re ion approving bill. 

\ sas Retail Jewelers’ Association approve eliminating 
t ( ritic 

lowa Retail Jewelers’ Association approve eliminating time 

Wonuties 

\ e Retail Jewelers’ Ass ciation approve eliminating time 
runrantie 


Jewele! Association approve eliminating 
tin uarant 
The Pacific Coast Gold and Silversmiths’ Association approve 
‘ flon of time fuaranties. 
Retail jewelers in States not having associations indorsed 
b Laramie and Cheyenne, Wyo., and Reno, Ney. 
\id-vear nference of officers and e muinittees of the Ameri- 
( 1 Retail Jewelers’ Association, held at Chicago, 
q I4, 15, and 16, 1914, approved bill and proposed amend 
! 
( ‘cticut Retail Jewelers’ Association on Jan lary 27, 
ly passed resolution approving bill, 
i hw th Michigan Retail Jewelers’ Association on 
] ~, 1914, unanime usly passed resolution approving bill. 
\ eR Jewelers’ Association on February 10, 1914, 
’ nil IsI¥Y passed resolution approving bill. 
j Ne Retail Jewelers’ Association on February 17, 
11 n ssed resolution unanimously indorsing bill. 
\I t Retail Jew Association on February 25, 1914, 
, ssed resolution u 


inimousty indorsinge pill. 









Tn 1906 Congress enacted the gold- 
the national gold-stamping 
the 


i lirection and which has tended to prevent fraud by dis- 
J { manufacturers and dealers in spuriously marked articles 
of i ind silver 
INDORSEMENTS OF THE BILI 
rhis proposed legislation has been generally indorsed, as will 
be seen from the 
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unanimously 


resolu- 


assed resolution indorsing bill, 


unanimously passed reso- 
passed 
passed 
passed 


passed 


chigan Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 

reso;ution approving bill. 

Minnesota Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving pill 

Missouri Society of Retail Jewelers unanimously passed reso- 
lution approving bill. 

Ni Jersey Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
? 


- 
assed 
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Northwestern Wholesale Jewelers’ Associatio 
unanimously passed resolution indorsing bill. 

Oklahoma Retail Jewelers’ Association on 
again unanimously passed. resolution indorsing } 

Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association on 
ubanimously passed resolution 

The Pacific Coast Gold 
<A, S014. 

Macon (Ga.) Jewelers’ Association filed letter 

Iowa Retail Jewelers’ Association on April 
mously indorsed bill, 

West Virginia Retail Jewelers’ 
again unanimously passed resolution 

Virginia Retail Jewelers’ 
ubinimously approved bill. 
New York Retail Jewelers’ Association in 
1914 again passed resolution 
May 6, 1914, Retail Jewelers’ 
proved bill. 

Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ 
tion at Philadelphia on 
proved bill, 

Maryland, 
Association 


ill, 
April 29, 
indorsing pil). 

and Silversmiths’ 


15, 


in approving bill, 


May 20, 1914, again 


| 


Delaware, and Virginia Peninsula ] 


1914, unanimously approved bill. 
The Jewelers’ Guild of 
mously approved bill. 
The North Dakota Retail Jewelers’ 
1914, at Minot, N. Dak., ag: 
North Carolina Retail Jewelers’ Association in 
vention at Asheville. WN. :. 
approved bill, 
| Wisconsin Retail 
assembled 


Jewelers’ Association in 


at Milwaukee on July 9, 1914, again unaniy 
| approved bill, 
Indiana Retail Jewelers’ \ssociation in annual conv 


Sembled at Laporte. Ind., on July 22. 
approved bill, 
Utah Retail 
semnbled at Salt 
proved bill. 


Idaho 


Jewelers’ Association in annual 
Lake City, 


Retail Jewelers’ Association at Boise, 
annual convention iwsselmbled, August ©, 1914, again un 
approved bill. 

Washington Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual 
assembled at Seattle on August 10, 1914. again up 


approved bill. 
The Oregon Retail Jewelers’ Association in 
assembled at Portland on August 14, 1 
approved bill, 
The American National Retail 
nual convention 


annual 


Jewelers’ 
assembled at Chicago, in A 
mously approved report of special | 
to this legislation. Strong 
Congress to pass the bill. 


As 


ugust, 


resolutions were pa 


annual 


Twenty thousand retail Jewelers in America have 


their approval of the bill individu 
letters indorsing its provisions and commending it 
‘e of great importance to the ] 
to all honest dealers. 


measul urchasing public 

I have discussed this subject at 
able to convinee the House, 
fradulent 
facturer 


as well as the country, 
practices complained of by the honest 
and retailer are a re; 
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Association at Tueson, A 
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first, 
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lity and do great harm 


SOK inti a 
1914 
egislative committee ; 


aly by writing thor 


to them, but to the consumers who buy these spurious 


Without knowledge of the ex 
ondly, 
a Stop to them. 
With the termination of this session, 
a position to continue the work of bri 
of this legislation, [I hope, however, that my reniil 
subject may appeal to the Members-elect of the next 
With sufficient foree that the legislation under 
be speedily enacted, and thus afford the remed: 
quickly and effectually eliminate from the business 
almost criminal trade practice. I feel confident th 
publicity given to these frauds by reason of bringin 
to the attention of the country will make it more ditt 
future for men now engaged in this fraudulent trade 
and prosper. Yor dishonest, crooked, and fraudul 

methods and practices such aS those to which I hav 
amounting to nothing more or Jess than a swindle, 
continue to exist under the se: 
possible to inform everybody 
uninformed or those not in 


I wiil, of course 





» and 


i position to receive 





istence of these frauds: 
that the legislation proposed is necessary in ord 
As mny services in Congress will conie 
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irehlight of publicity ; but 
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nging about the e 
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914, again unani 
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unanimously passed resolution indorsing pill. 
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unanimously 
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annual conve) 
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frequently the least able to bear the injury suffer by 
« these trade frauds to be practiced. The honest man- 
‘who is willing to have his workmanship as well as the 
of the article which he holds out for sale to the public 
| examined, the responsible retail and wholesale jewel- 
re liable for their business transactions and believe in 
honest dealing, ought certainly to be protected by law 
unfair and dishonest competitor who now resorts, 
fear of being punished by law, to the use of fraud and 
itation in order to out strip them by the sale of his 
rticles to the unsuspecting consumers. I do not be- 
any fair-minded person who believes in honest busi- 
ods will hesitate to Say that legislation of this char 
lit to be enacted. Certain it is that no honest man can 
ch frauds or advocate their existence or continuance, 


vould be to tolerate dishonesty and cheating. 
{ greatly regret that the state of business in this Con- 


been such that it has beet impossible to secure con- 
of this legislation, I feel that ny labor in behair of 
not altogether been in vain if it will result in 
the subject again to the attention of Congress in its 
n. For, though I skall not be here to give the matter 


has 


ntion, I am sure that some one. perhaps more able 


to champion the cause, will take it up and bring it 
ful conclusion. 


“hull 


—————— 


\gricultural Appropriation Bill—Diserimination 


the Ports of the Cotton States. 


Against 


SPEECH 
OF 
CHARLES 


OF 


TON. L. 


GEORGIA, 


BARTLETT, 


Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 28, 1915. 
ommittee of the Whole ITouse on the state 


eration the bill (H. R. 20415) 
rtment of Agriculture for tl 


of the Union 
making appropriations 
fiscal ending June 


year 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


page at end of line 2, after “$50,000,” add the 
That no part of the sum in this paragraph or this act 


all be used or expended in the e 
promulgated by the Secretary of A 

and intention 
State 


nforeing of any rules or 
griculture which have for 
to, and do in effect, give preference to the 
over those of another. 
lendment is not subject to a point of order made by 
Henman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER] ; it is simply a 
i. Mr. Chairman, I know it is late, but I have waited 
Vs in order to offer this amendment. This amendment 
for this reason, and it is in the language of the Con- 
f the United States. the exact language, which I will 


tion 8, paragraph 6: 
colimerce or revenue 


No 
to 


prefe rence 
the ports 


shall 
of 


be given 


State 


by 
i of one over 
ose of this amendment is to prevent what would be 
ury to the cotton States that manufacture cotton, the 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
ie time last year a campaign was inaugurated for the 
preventing the southern States from having an op- 
purchase Egyptian cotton. It was proposed to ex- 
ortation of Egyptian cotton from the ports of the 
ng States but admit to certain ports in the 
oducing States. 


id work serious injury to many manufacturing insti- 


to 


? 
hon- 


¢ South. I read a letter from the president of the 
facturing Co., of Georgia. to show what effect it 
on the business of that company. 
BinBp MANUFACTURING Co 
| rm Mac {, Ga , May ] ‘ 


rescentaiives, Washin, a, DBD. C: 


; 
( 
} 











Yours of the 18th instant is duly to hand. and I must 
{ you write and the inciosures you send of the proposed 
ken by the Department of Agricultur gives us a grea 

n I alluded to this in postscript of my letter to you 
d be for us about as ad as the Edwards bill, and would 

nh my judgment, paralyz ull the fine yarn mills in ft] 
rn all the business over to northern and European mills. 
the southern mills would be absolutely willing to have a 
ut Inspector in their picker room where Egyptian cotton is 
ei necessary, they themselves pay the wages of such an in- 
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spector, rather than have this 








sort of a proposition go { So f 

as the Bibb Manufacturing Co. is concer | e t t 

of all southern fine varn mills— al) tl f I 

as waste is concerned, is shipped North I s l 

that can come out of this cott n that 1 

purposes There is no part of ¢ is t 

Way, in my judgment, be gs ittered over t 

Of course, you understood the matte) t 

New England’ would jubilate if these restrict Vel put the 

South 

We are good Democrats in t} Ss ! d t 

we are entitled to some con 4 l) 

tration. 

We are trying to raise long staple « n \ 

tinually trying to raise it in tl Ss > 
} other long Staple varieties of « ! t w 

this cotton successfully if we i be it 
are competitors in ‘ kr 
a million bales of t! i 
from. 

Phere would | ) 

If Reyptian ‘ 
prohibitive tariff 

fine-varn goods, of rse we c¢ j } i 
and fine staple cotton, but if a thing « t ! 
every automobile m; iacturer in the ‘ I I t 
selves would raise a howl that w 1 d 
to the other 

The Bibb Manuf ring C tself 

1.000 bh les of Egy 4 Mm, 200 v 
in July, and 500 in August If 
the importation of this ce nt l J \ 
very serious position, indeed (rf s W j y 
to cover our production fri t ! \ l 
tracts eur people w ( I 
would be shut down 

I would thank yor very mu f \ ) 
With Senator Sri and the §S t \ 
by wire of the | i i nes of ; if 
contemplate passing such an . de 1 
and, if hecessary, | think it w \ 
and Mr. Jordan to come to \\ 
protest, except that you advis 

Kindly wire me on rec I f 

Yours, very truly, Ber ] t. 

This proposed action Was taken for one re Sol t Was ! 
because the cotton factories in the Soy th were S e tot 
| Cotton fields; the cotton raised in the South s ‘ 
to its mills than to the mills not ited ( ! ‘ i 
| hanufacturers of the South had proces de 
Inanufacture of cotton seeds where they were uy gy keg n 
cotton to manufacture the finer srades of goods. | ! 
found out by those who were being In rt by the compe of 
the southern mills that they could manufacture cotton ¢ ids of 
all sorts more cheaply than they could be manuf ‘ 
where, and that the competition could net be withstood 
some metns were devised by which the Key] 1 cotton ¢ d 
not find its way into the Inarkets of the south 
turers. And so they said there was da ger of a | of 
boll weevil being for lid in the Egyptian « 
boll weevil, and they proceeded to devel ) this the I l 
tecting the crops of the South from the invas pink 
boll weevil. 

That effort did not originate in the South, whet rops 
were said to be threatened by the pi lw t 
originated with the manufacturers of Ne¢ ing \ 1 
we Came too fiercely into competition wit ( of 
Egyptian cotton in the manufaet ire of good ) 
tion of Egyptian cotton with th short staple co So we 
pealed to the Se Tetary of Agriculture, and y d ov 
or hearing some time in May, 1914. I have a f the | 
ceedings here. At that hearing the wh vas ¢ . 
into. The manufacturers of cotton yon ) S 
peared before this board. and showed that ‘ ger was 
great, and that by the use of cert in ¢ s 
which they agreed to use, su S , 1 of 
that came out of the Egyptian cotton bales and 
Was no danger. The Hort tural B ( 

Department came to the conch sion and decid 

hot undertake to resort to harsh eans, | 

they had the right to take under ft} | 

1912, to exclude from the ports of the 

Egyptian cotton. but said th : 
would comply with certain requir { { 
would be neces ssary to he done 

tion of this pink boll wi s ‘ 
Spectors sent to the factories 

and regulations, and t é s 

pink boll weevil w inves S of eS 

However, these New En: i ys 
forces which started s g \ 
that, as I am informed by e chair 
Board, or Federal board h a commu 
18, 1915 They did not propose s 
they stated that the means protect S 
storage of cotton in normal Warenouss Tor f 
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order to make it absolutely sure that the insects contained in 
the bales have all perished, and they proposed that the ad- 
mission of such foreign cotton, including the Hawaiian cotton, 
will only be permitted when limited to special ports of entry, 
including the ports of New York, Boston, and San Francisco, the 
idea being that if Egyptian cotton is imported into the ports of 
the South, that being a warmer climate, the danger from the 


pink boll weevil would be greater. 
‘That opinion, however, must vanish when you see that the 
der provides that these imports of Egyptian cotton shall 


Se 


be Q 


lmitted to the port of San Francisco, and I apprehend that 
no man from California or San Francisco will at any time admit 
that the climate of San Francisco is not as good as that of 
Georgia, so far as healthfulness and warm, balmy air are con- 
CO! (l Now, I say, in order to protect my people, and I have 
( li mrs 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Georgia may proceed for five minutes 
fore. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
reg Cs 


> * mK ws we 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 


bama [Mr, Herrin] says we are not going to permit any more 
boll weevils in the South; and that you have got plenty of sea- 
island cotton in Georgia and elsewhere. There is no danger 
to the South from the new-found “ pink boll weevil ’’—the 
gentleman is not informed on the subject. sut regardless of 
that, we should observe the provisions of the Constitution. I 
am of that school of Democrats who do not believe we should 
exclude by law any product in order to give an advantage to 
the product of my State or to the product of the State of the 
gentleman from Alabama. I say this, that it has been demon- 
strated that this pretense of keeping the boll weevil out of the 
Southern States did not originate with anybody in the Southern 
cotton-growing States It originated at the instance of the 
manufacturers in New England, who grew very anxious about 


our crop and the invasion of our crop by the boll weevil, not 


because they were anxious about our trouble with the boll 
weevil, but because we were competing too sharply with them 
in the manufacture of the cotton that was imported. It did 
not come from anybody who raises cotton in Georgia or Ala- 


ba r North 


us rows oul 


ma oO or South Carolina, but the anxiety to protect 
of some other motive. There was a bill passed 
here in 1912, which I then resisted. In fact, I called attention 
to the fact that it gave to the Secretary of Agriculture powers 
which ought not to be given to him. My desire was to protect 
the people of my district and my State, and the people of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Alabama. They all had repre- 
sentatives in May, 1914, before the Secretary of Agriculture, 
resisting his proposed order. 

And after they had been heard, after they had entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture to comply with all 
the demands he made upon them, without notice to them the 
Secretary of Agriculture, through this board, promulgated this 
order which will prevent them from buying Egyptian eotton 
for two years after it is imported into the ports of New York, 
Boston, or San Francisco. In order to protect my people I 
have simply raised over them the shield of the Constitution, 
in order that they may not be unduly discriminated against. 
When the States gave up the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce between the States, when that was consented to, this 
provision was written into the Constitution, that Congress could 
not by any regulation of commerce diseriminate or give pref- 
erence to the ports of one State over those of another; and 
the Supreme Court in construing that provision has said that 
it is an inhibition against Congress passing any law or regula- 


tion of commerce or revenue that prefers the ports of one 
State over those of another. 
Gentlemen, you may vote this amendment down, but you vote 


down the very words of the Constitution put in there to protect 
the people in an emergency like this; that is, that Congress 
or a department, even though it be the Department of Agri- 
culture, can not by an order or regulation for revenue or com- 
merce say that any article shall come into a port of New York, 


Boston, or San Francisco that- can not go into the ports of 
Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi or South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, as a part of my remarks I submit parts of a 


letter from the chairman of the Horticultural Board. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1915, 
Darn Sir: You will find inclosed a statement giving the present 


Bituation in relation to the pink boll worm, and outlining the action 
which will probably shortly be taken by the Department of Agriculture 
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SS? 


to prevent the establishment of the pink boll worm in this country I 
will be very glad to receive from you any suggestions which yo) z 
wish to make. <a 
Yours, very truly, 
7 Cc. L. Maruarr. 
Chairman Federal Horticultural p 


PROPOSED ACTION TO PROTECT THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


STATES AGAINST THE PINK BOLL WORM, 

A public hearing was held at the Department of Agriculture, 
ington, D. C., May 15, 1914, on the three following proposed 
restricting the entry, movement, and utilization of foreign lint 
including Hawaiian cotton, with the object of preventing the inj 
tion of the pink boll worm into our cotton-producing States. 

(1) An order placing restrictions on the importation of lint 
such as apply to the importation of nursery stock, so that the 
of such cotton may be limited to the Northern States. (2) A p | 
quarantine order regulating the movement of imported lint cott 
Northern States to cotton-growing States. (3) A quarantine order 
posing to restrict the movement of Hawaiian cotton to certain N 1 
States. 

Action has been deferred on these orders to obtain fuller infor : 
in regard to the utilization of foreign lint cotton in southern mills, | 
to give practical trial to a plan proposed at this hearing of daily 
ing all picker waste from such cotton as a possible means of | 
ing the establishment of the pink boll worm. Tests have also 
made of certain suggested means for disinfecting baled cotton, 
results of this investigation, summarized below, indicate the 1 
promptly placing foreign lint cotton under the restrictions sul 
as proposed at the hearing of May 15 last, and this notificatio; 
explanation of the action shortly to be taken is issued for the ir 
tion of those interested. 

EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS, 

The restrictions proposed and discussed at the public | 
May 15, 1914, enumerated at the beginning of this announceny 
seems to be the only practicable method of excluding the pink | 
from the United States. This action will place no important 
on the importation and utilization of foreign cottons in the 1 
turing districts north of the cotton-growing States. The adm 
such foreign cotton, including Hawaiian cotton, under pi 
proceed as at present, but will be limited to special ports of 
chiding the ports of New York, ‘Boston, and San Francis 
which practically all of the cotton now reaching the United 
enters, 

The proposed quarantine of certain Northern States i 
foreign cotton will thus be allowed to enter is to provide mea: 
lating and controlling the movement of such imported coit 
quarantined States to mills located in cotton-growing Stat 
not contemplated to prohibit altogether the movement of 
to southern mills. The means of protection proposed is to 
a condition of such movement a period of storage of foreign « 
northern warchouses for 24 months to make it absolutely sui 
insects which may be carried by the contained seeds have all 
It has been experimentally shown with this insect, as with 
species, that not all of the larve transform during the first 
following harvest and a certain percentage may therefor go 
larve to the second summer, hence the necessity of a 24-mont 
requirement. This means, for example, that the Egyptian « 
of 1914, would not be available for utilization in southern 
October, 1916. The department is advised that foreign cotto 
quently kept in storage in this country for a considerable time 
is therefore possible that the few southern mills which, from t! 
of their trade, are dependent on this foreign cotton, can secur 
which will meet this 24-month storage condition, and in 
provision to mect this requirement can be regularly made. 1 
more, it was brought out at the hearing that a sufficient qu 
long staple and Egyptian cotton is now produced in Arizonia a 
where in the South to meet any imperative need in southern 1 

The investigation of the use of foreign cottons in 
developed the fact that for the most part these cottons are not 
to the business of these mills, and most of the foreign cott 
is of inferior grade and purchased simply because of its | 
price. There appears to be but one large southern establish 
output necessitates a good grade of Egyptian cotton. ; 

Whatever hardship may be worked to the southern mani 
by these restrictions will be vastly more than offset by the 
of the entry of an insect which, from its record, would pro 
fully as disastrous as the boll weevil. 
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For a Fair Investigation of Personal Rural Credit Bil! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


HON 


In 


tue Hovsrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


| 
| 
Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, of all the do-nothing 
of any legislative body I ever heard of has been the ¢ 
the Sixty-third Congress on rural credit. It has create 
rural-credit investigating bodies; one took a junketing " 
Europe and reported a poor land-mortgage Dill and said 
personal credit could “best be enacted by the various Sil 
legislatures.” ‘The other was composed of members of the WW" 
banking and currency committees, known as the Rural Crea 
Committee. It, too, reported a land-mortgage bill, whi a 
!an attempt to bind the farmers to the Federal Reserve Board, § 
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ch will for all time to come be dominated by bankers. 
iled to report a bill on personal rural credit, a system 
; has been tried for years in most European countries and 
; most beneficial to the agricultural interests of those 
are four resolutions now pending in Congress, one 
232) introduced by Senator Morris SHEPPARD, and 
1 ‘int resolutions 416, 417, and 480. introduced, respec- 
' y Mr. CANbLrR of Mississippi, Mr. Dootirrie of Kansas, 
HeELGESEN Of North Dakota, each being identical, and 
ide for the creation of a commission before which 
ssociations of farmers may appear by their own 
h bills and prove them up during vacation, so as to 
or bills for the consideration of Congress when it 
December next. 


S. J. Res 
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have thi l 
resolutions provide the only means by which our farm- | myself at times supporting a bill broug! he i ; 
' lope to secure sound personal rural credit legislation, as | an administration measure. From the v« I 
in open investigation, and the farmer has everything J myself not to oppose any mesure y : 
nd nothing to lose by an open investigation of this | approve simply because it was made an adi 
his own selected experts. How different this inves- When the Federal reserve act was by fore Is ' l 
would be compared to the monetary investigations | features, which I readily admitted in a s ie f 
by the Sixty-third Congress. The chairmen of the} the House. There were in it obj L 
S selected the witnesses to establish their own the-| ought to have been omitted. «vu has the f 
employed experts at Government expense to aid them the board, which, in the hands of men Ww 
rt. How is it possible to obtain the truth under | partisan purposes, is serious: and other fi 
thod as that? It is silly to expect it. If we do not | ties of d: inflation and the dan; 5 u 
1 of investigation as is proposed under these resolu- | Clause which could have placed th ‘ r 
rsonal credit, the American farmer will never secure | basis. When amendment preserving the g 1, ed 
tion worth asking for. | by myself, was accepted by the House, I a | to vote f le 
fying to know that there is an attempt on the part | bill, notwithstanding the other features I [ ; 
initiative to enable the farmers to secure this fair | with my eyes wide open to the facts that u d r 
‘stigating this important subject, and the only hope | country had made the most w. nderful progres v n. 
\ try is for the rural press to take it up and keep.| But the old law had some features that 1 dl t ! 
the adjournment of this Congress until the convening | in the belief that the reserve act was F ied e 
( Xt and urge the people of the rural districts to ask | recommendations of the Republican Mone ( ‘ I 
their Members of Congress why they can not give this method | voted for it. 
( tion to the farming interests. If the rural press | THE MEXICAN SITUATION 
' up and keep at it, the farmer will secure this inves- The President's refusal to recognize Hi se |] id 
t nd with a proper investigation nothing can prevent | not come to the presidency in a constitution a ad 
securing a sound and practical personal rural-credit | not been able to InAintain a state of order. e influence 
upon me. In that extent I was in aceord wit l In addi- 
[r. H SEN sets out in his resolution strong argument for | per ” —e ree the on pucauion growing 1 — lL) - 
‘tigation along this line. : says: Sible legal entanglements of a recognition e matter of 
\ of ha Sev. ne ae = saiasaibis bodies appointed | ¥ lidating obligations of Mexico to other com Ss was witl : 
Within the past few years has drafted a personal rural-| a serious matter. I did not then, and do not 1 ww, believe 
\ ang rural eredit is more necessary than a land-morteace President Wilson ean be justified in his pre mulgation « f tl] lt 
ugh such system is good “0 ft 40 it goes: and Cae cree that at an election liuerta Can DO Se . lidate L did 
\ Manly every highly civilized country has in successful oper- | hot then, and do not now, believe he Was just 1 in the di 
ereone®, Senet rr oo wenteh — oo - | cree to Congress that “ Huerta must ¢g I did not the d 
1 in suftici nt amounts’ to enable laos te cece ‘cnn do not how, believe he Was Justified in virtually be ming an 
‘ucts more economically than is done in this country, even | ally of Villa in his efforts to expel Huert: I did not then, 
farmers possess many natural advantages not enjoyed by | and do not now, think the country will ever 1 e the re sal 
‘ t European war now being waged is wasting capital at | to lend protection | to our cit zens in that : y wh —— 
efore approached, which condition is bound to result in | left to the alternative of relying upon the S f e sy l ol 
eflecting the world’s capital and credit markets; and the to take refuge under foreign flags. The ; n I ! 
t th = iutepesty wilt mae on "then tay eer | oncile the President's denial of Huerta’s is bh c 
‘ty and make it more difficult for them to obtain credit in the Mexican n ition with his command to ‘ l r 
t an it has been in the ,past ; and Been is cea lag as an apology. These wer ste} uN l. wif] “y 
licial i: character and cal Nenishative te ‘aa Sechuae Republicans, deplored and = He os ls yet 
n is te ascertain the truth to form the basis of sound | landed on foreign soil at Vera Cruz it v on 
fame as it is the Mission of the court to ascertain the | our part. Believing that all partis rit d " 
ly being judicial . chacacter ii follows that 7's ue | at the international lit e, I supported the Pi d 
iid conform to that of other judicial bodies, which pro- | from the floor of the House my Rey E 
he inter sted parties may ‘appear in open ourt and estab- | to repeat the mistake of thé Den r . 
Iner and on fair terms prescribed by the commission, | when the c untry was in acute d: r. bu S 
S a oss we ud not be ¢ rged with sent not indorse the landing t Ve ( ‘a2 
cis dhadidanade me aa Reanenaiietiudh eb'tte tama | d d not mean a march up the 1 
Congress as bled, That t Committ on Agri- | €gain. 
te and Ho Representatives are hereby author. | The country wants to know why It 
ce een vestigate and hol carmes on such | osks whether it would ] l r 
edit as 1 e presented to them, in t manner : a » 
S ly th, and make a report thereof not | French soil? If not there, 1 \ _ 
I day of Decemt next | wants v what was g 1 | f 
rs’ farm credit and personal legislation we desire, | Ameri rs, 200 Mex 
ers’ bill. The criticism of Democrats like Mr. | than $1 O. St y, 1 UG Q 
Winco, Mr. Barurick, Mr. Eacut prove to my miud | Mexico is vacated by ord 
nest effort has not been made, and will not be made | have made ourselves res} 
re permitted to dominate the legislature. This body | administration p1 S 
yY favored the big bankers in their Federal reserve | Is the country t t { P 
how turn the system of farm and personal credit over | final policy t Ind l S A 
| right to spill as 1 od as she I 
that the farmers will demand a bill that euts out | wisdom of it 
ud middlemen margins, and legislation that will give | IN . 
lief from their present condition of annually, nema | The interstate trade bill and the | for re g 
: y, in season and out of season, paying all their profits out | of stocks and bonds [I supported. They were 1 I i y 
mu St payments, l raft and are Republican measures. But I nd e the 
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extreme partisan character of the Trade Commission just 
named by the President. To me it is not reassuring to place 
the business of the country under the control of men whose prin- 
cipal activities known to the country are as party managers. 
The appointment of the secretary of the Democratic national 
committee, conducting a campaign in which the main issue was 
business heckling, may please the Democratic managers, but 
must be looked upon with seriousness by the average citizen of 
our country, and especially by those responsible for the country’s 
investors of capital and employers of labor. This seriousness is 
not relieved by a close scrutiny of the rest of the commission. 
BUSINESS HECKLING., 

I supported the Alaskan and the conservation propositions of 
this Congress. But I opposed with all the vigor I possessed the 
Underwood bill; I opposed the Clayton bill and gave my reasons. 
IT would not vote for any law that denies equal protection under 
the law to all men alike, not especially when it is offered as a 
sop for votes. 

CANAL TOLLS, 


I opposed the Panama tolls proposition because I refused to 
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surrender our control of that gigantic enterprise, the greatest | 


achievement of engineering known to mankind, for which 
paid nearly $400,000,000, to any foreign country. 
OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 

In the matter of our relations with Europe, I pointed out Feb- 
ruary 18 our most acute situation, as it appeared to me, growing 
out of neutral rights. I also pointed out the remarkable simi- 
larity of the years immediately preceding the War of 1812 with 
the present time since the 1st of last August. In my judgment, 
from the viewpoint of the past, the administration has the most 
critical situation facing it since 1860. We are in the midst of 
events that are fraught with possibilities which are alarming to 
say the least. The retaliatory measures of both sides will affect 
the United States most of all. We may be called upon to lay 
an a retaliatory measure, as was done in 1807 by 
Jefferson. In that case dire distress will follow and widespread 
disaffection among our people will ensue. In addition, such an 
embargo will be regarded by nations, especially the allies, as 
an unneutral act. 

The present situation will require the highest type of di- 
plomacy to avoid the calamity of war. The administration will 
have the support of all parties in its effort to avoid such a 
fatality. 

This situation loudly demands caution on all movements of 
international significance. It certainly will avoid the possibili- 
ties involved in the proposed ship-purchase bill. 

THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS, 


we 


embargo as 


jut, Mr. Speaker, many distinguished gentlemen grow elo- 
quent in their recital of what they are pleased to term the 
achievements of the notable Democratic Congress just closing. 
To say the least, it takes a peculiar type of mind to applaud a 
program of legislation which within less than two years—to be 
exact, but a year and five months—has transformed a people 
happily employed and universally enjoying the fruits of the Na- 
tion’s greatest era of prosperity to a state of distress that is tax- 
ing to the utmost extent the altruistic character of our people as 
in no other period in its history. If it be the province of Demo- 
cratic Members to call the country’s attention to what they style 
a notable Democratic Congress, surely no one will deny to a 
Republican his duty to note the reasons for the title. Two 
years ago the press carried the daily story of national achieve- 
ment as written in the transactions of an independent people; 
independent because they were not seeking relief from charity 
organizations. In the campaign of 1912, when the Democrats 
promised free trade, our people were warned of the inevitable 
results. To-day, after one year and six months of free-trade leg- 
islation, with a banner year of nature’s production, the front 
page of the daily newspaper portrays the task of church, em- 
ploying every agency at its command; municipality, by issue 
of bonds for public works; and charitable associations, in at- 
tempts to relieve suffering by resorting to the employment of 
soup houses, bread lines, and lodging stations in every great 
city. 

In the face of immediate suffering, the direct result of a pro- 
gram of legislation, all of which was predicted as an inevitable 
result of an abandonment of protection, a suffering that was not 
only predicted by Republican Members but pointed out by un- 
erring argument, these Democratic orators continue to remind 
the country of this notable Democratic Congress. In the light 
of conditions incident to the work of the Congress, one asks 
whether there is anything that could possibly embarrass our 
Democratic friends. 

ITS PARTISAN CHARACTER, 

In a sense these men are correct in their title. No one will 

deny that this Congress is notable for its partisan character. 







$e 


It is notable in this regard, since this feature was unexpected 
from one of the type of the President. To begin with. is 
headed by the most intense partisan since the days of Andrew 
Jackson. This is a surprise to the country, since the writor 
of history is usually looked upon as impartial to the facts o¢ 
history. The President is not onlv giving an intense partis: y 
administration, but a most arrogant treatment of a coordi) 
branch of the Government. No one will seriously deny t} 
the Congress is but an echo of its head, which, in this case 
not the Speaker or floor leader, but the occupant of the \W) 
House. 


It moves and lives and has its being in Woodrow \\ il- 
son. The jitney line between the White House and Capito) 
Hill is not needed. Congress has virtually abdicated. It ho. 
gins and ends in the White House. Even such indepe 
Members as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee | \\- 
FITZGERALD] admits that the House is but a ratifying body jy 
matters of appropriation. The executive department hy» 
down the estimates, and Congress as a matter of form 
plies the rubber stamp. He should have gone further and . 
fessed that the Congress has ceased to be an integral ge 
ment of government. We hear of a command to pay &25.- 
000,000 to Colombia. The order is given to the Senate. ‘The 
House, which must originate measures to pay money, was not 
even consulted, but contents itself with the function of a rubber 
stamp with the “ Wilson” imprint, and in such a case do 
even need to apply the stamp. 


US 


I 


L 


EXECUTIVE DOMINATION, 


It is Wilson that initiates. It is Wilson that terminates. It is 
Wilson that says “ go.” It is Wilson that crys “ ho,” and Wilso 
that orders rest between heats. Most of the legislation of 1! 
Sixty-third Congress wears the well-known brand “Tis \\ 
son, that’s all.” To the Senate he gives orders to pass a s 
bill. Opposition to it is classified in a public address delivered 
to an Indiana audience but directed to the Nation 0 
misguided, others blind, but most of them ignorant.’ After 
the most determined opposition in the history of il 
led by the Republicans, assisted by seven Democrats who i 
sisted on their right to think, by order of the White House it was 
transferred from the Upper Chamber to the “ House of Wilson 
and ordered passed under a rule denying the right of amen 
ment, permitting six-sevenths of one minute to each Me 
to discuss a measure at once revolutionary as a national issi 
since it proposed to launch the Government into an enterprise 
which private capital had not successfully entered, and acute 
critical as an international step because it proposed to send ; 
Government-owned ship upon the sea at a time when half 
world was in arms. The six hours allotted for discussion \ 
interrupted by a dozen roll calls in a vain endeavor to co 
absent Wilsonites to hear discussed the folly of their servil't 
There was as much time consumed in this way as in deb 
of the measure. Minds foreclosed by Executive orders are 
subject to strong convictions. Why any debate? Why th 
sham, the opéra bouffe? Condemn in the cloakroom and yote 
approval on the floor. Time is called; debate closed; yoie ©! 
dered; bill passed; in a body of 485 Members, many of wh 
involuntarily sacrificed all self-respect as well as conviction 
order to avoid the charge of independent thinking, and a! dot 
in letter-perfect form by a House that to-day boasts of ifs l's 
tory. What the Senate considered day and night for four weeks 
the House in a day neatly wrapped, carefully tied into a bund! 
and obediently handed back to the Senate for further orcers 
The Senate rests until ordered to resume. Not even Jack 
time knows of such performances; and it is said by the histo 
he ruled as a Cesar for eight years. Jackson was partisan ! 
impulse; Wilson from political theory. 
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WILSON AS A PARTY LEADER, 


If Jackson thus ruled eight years, it is pertinent to propoun’ 
the query, “ How long will Wilson rule?’ Jackson believed ! 
self responsible to the Nation, because he as President wis | 
head of his party. Wilson regards himself responsible to | 
party, because he as a Democrat is the head of the % 
Note his words: 

If any group of men should dare to break the solidarity of ¢! 
cratic team for any purpose or from any motives, theirs will 
unenviable notoriety and a responsibility which will bring de: 
ness to them. 

When he declared the Republican Party had not had 
idea in 30 years the publie were inclined to accept it as * | 
utterance. The language was so unlike its author, and es 
the President of the country. But he reminds the countty © 
he speaks not as a politician but as a historian. This prepo* 
ous statement, which blindly ignores the country’s era 0! ss 
est achievents, is quite in keeping with his treatment oe d 
minority party in all matters of legislation in the Sixty 
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( ess, and is but a commentary of his political theory as 


ssed in his prior utterances on party government. 
PARTISAN TENDENCIES. 
ows light upon the assault upon the civil service by 
been for years a member of an association whose sole pur- 
s to prevent such assaults. It explains the star-chamber 
s of the majority members of the committees while con- 
great measures of no partisan Significance. The pro- 
ats based on the theory that the minority had no ideas 
sidering. The Federal reserve act, based upon the 
Monetary Commission’s recommendation, was first 
by the Executive, then passed over—not to the 
x and Currency Committee, but to the Democratic mem- 
that committee, who excluded both Republican and Pro- 
inembers from all proceedings upon the basis that the 
embers desired to caucus on the matters. 
e Democratic Members were sufliciently coached they 
‘caucus and steam rolled the bill through, after which 
to the House with the Exeeutive stamp, with orders to 
without amendment. The subserviency of the House 
as upon all other measures, is emphasized by contrast 
procedure in the Senate, where some independence 
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allis, 


one 


CAUCUS LEGISLATION, 
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is 


not a 
The 


n an election where the issue was persecution 
of business men, in which the country’s industries were pilloried 
by the demagogue, who attacked men who had wi ns ICCceSs, 
makes the possibilities of this partisan e ssion a serious 

| fact. Surely no Republican would care to share the odium that 
} Inust inevitably abide with a program that is filled with sue} 
| fatalities, The country’s enterprises under the control of a 
| commission of political workers unacquainted with busin 

la policy that should be viewed with creat concern, 
PROSTITUTION OF} PHE DIPLOMATT¢ SERVIC! 

The universal displacement of men trained in the Diplomati 
Service of the country and serving the Nation with distine 
tion, especially in Central and South America. by men whose 

only claim to recognition is partisan loyalty to the Secretary of 
; State in the many campaigns conducted on his behalf, is a 
| 


shameful prostitution of our Diplomatie Servi 
be condemned by all citizens, 

The most recent information on this ar 
character of this administration is the Vick 
Seeking vacancies in Santo Domingo for “ 


of 


ror] 
ifie 











‘e which should 
Democrats as well as Republicans 
the 
letter of Mr. Bryan 


deserving Democrats.” 


notable 


en aay So te 
corD of this Sixty-third Congress as it affects the This Sixty-thirad C ore oe i oa hath Ne 
is but an expurgated copy of the minutes of the Demo- ee oe ongress may well be — ed — ee 
cus. Legislation is not an open-forum performance, Cratie ond notable, meee, because ol the eee en ™ 2 oe 
ret-caucus ex parte proceeding, Each measure bears frst performance = this program of national on Phis 
camasinn measure was brought into the Ilouse on the Sth of April, 1913, 
| ) Executive handmade bill. Prepared in the White House, Its author promised four things ~ (1) reduce the cost of living, 

\ by men with no legislative function or experience. (2) not to disturb business, (3) increase our foreign trade. (4) 

rd the Congress, and raise revenue Sullicient to run the Government. 

: 2) Perfunctory consideration by Democratic members of the Un the 25th day of April, 1913, while this bi was under dis- 
es. This in order to fall within the rules of the House | ©USS!on, I said on the floor of the House in the first two min- 
luction of bills, | utes of my address i opposition to the measure, which could 

Caucus order. This not for the purpose of discussion, have but ee effect : , Pe : ; i 
ile the contrary—to prevent it. To bind and gag an wate reverie) oe etic measure cud it wit ae otet or senate 
* minority of the majority, thereby controlling 485] short time just as soon as the people can register their will, My 
by 146 Democrats. judgment is that few things will he more sought after than a chance 
ecial rule to gag the House. This to prevent all amend- {| t vote. 
d limit discussion so as to obviate exposure of gag This statement was made in the light of what had occurred 
in 1894, whe n the MeWKinley bill was repealed by he W ilson bill. 
steam roller in motion. The farce of the pretension | This Underwood bill was passed in the House 15 days after the 
ion when it is mere ratification. Statement was made. It went to the Senate, where, after dis- 
ils the story of the enactment of the adininistration | cussion for five months, 672 amendments were made. It wag 
: | Signed by the President October 2 and became a law the next 
CASES CITED. | day, the 4th of October, 1913. By the end of this Congress it 
try needs but acquaint itself with the method of the | Will have been on the statute books one year and five mont} 
of the Underwood bill. The Democratic majority | What about the proph: cy of the wish of the people to vote? 
i per cent on wool and a retention of a duty on| There may be some suggestion in the ele of the 3d of 
the White House ordered it otherwise, hence they | November last, the real significance of whicl in what 
ree list. This is but a recital of the Story of the | Was actually accomplished by the Ri publicans, but by the 1 
reserve act, the tolls-repeal act, the Clayton Antitrust | 2ess with which they came to revolutionizing matters in 
Wwar-stiump act, all steam rolled through the House | country. A Democratic majority of 145 , wiped witl 
ue conductor and no one needed to keep a clear | 4 margin of 29 to go on in the 1 st of thi 
Prior to the 1st of August, before the war in En: bre 
urchasing act, hauled through the House in a | and before the Den ‘ratic leaders could 
after it had been held up in the Senate by aid of | lief from the fatality of their fc ly, the r ; 
the most striking example of one-man legislation | business will tell the story of the eff id t 
who “recognize their master’s voice,” of the many | bill. Industries paralyzed) labor une ployed 
In this “ notable Democratic Congress.” | vested, balance of trade against us. loss of In , 
GAG RULE IN OPERATION, Tr asury embarrassed. Nothwit} nding ft records h 
l-rule method of legislation, which in 16 years of ~ wie SENS kept before = SOeeney # srequent | 
idininistration was employed but 110 times. in this | from the hecagealn the es eee ae eS , yy 
ress has been resorted to over 60 times In Repub- | sea cae siecibaaiar tee distr th, nF, a Be 
} ras "AG rte Qe ¢ Iw ePeNnti ; mmMnvarer Sa | at it« All RAUL it i i I vill [ 
ae resorted to as an exception, in Democratie lwar. At first they denied the statement of fa: 
° i . rm } tall * 44 ° 1 
cratie character of this legislation is shown in the | vone. chen ne a Congas che eftect : : ie ' 
n the civil-service or merit system, which has been | a her a — pat a th 
and which is rapidly being superseded by the old | JW. Phen it was pl ee eee 
belongs the spoils” system. It did it in the | merce Commission to al aoe eee ' 
Peay Ge in | the abundant crops that clogged t 
» asain in the deputy revenue collectors, again | the President explained it ; 
ed States marshals, and Post Office Department, | © eee Be eg ; ; ee piece tas 
ition, headed by a member of the United States | 4t¥Y S$ he enon ed it a state of 1 Pees 
Com} sion hac ae a ee. eee f the} Mous consent of Democrats h been voted ; L) 
ommission, ] Stamped its disapproval of ths 7 i PP aa Wee kee in 
em upon every administration measure. This ex- | Cratic excuse and explanation of this Democra it 
n character of the administration is not confined PROMISE ¥ 
ferances of the President and his spokesmen. Strong It is folly to ask whether the promis luee the 
1 was offered to the Federal Reserve Board on the] of living was kept. What about our busi domesti 
of partisan bias. It is well to note how it is displayed | foreign? The first seven months of the Underwood bill, 
‘sonnel of this board as it was finally constituted. No| that was before the War, saw a loss to American labor and 
srant violation of this privilege could be made than to | capital of a quarter of a billion dollars. We imported $122 
a board of seven, all of whom were Democrats. In the | 000,000 more and exported $126,000,000 less. Eve ry dollar's 
te Trade Commission just appointed we see the same 








Where on a commission which by law must not bhaye 





worth of goods imported and eye 


failed to export was so much loss to American labor. 





ry dollar’s worth of goods we 


In these 
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months this legislation favored the foreign producer and cheap 
laborer by this sum, displaced from American enterprise in 
favor of European a sum that would have employed three 
quarters of a million men at $2 per day for the seven months. 


You can not buy an article from Europe, and at the same time 


the same article from America. If from Europe, we employ 
European Jabor. The very purpose of the law was to open 
our markets to the foreign producer. This is but one expres- 


sion of the choler of this administration toward American enter- 
prise. 
RESULTS PREDICTED 

This direful condition was foreseen by Republicans, who de- 
clared it to be inevitable. 
figures what must follow such legislation. The reply to such 
threat that 
created for the purpose, would investigate any firm that 
would either close its doors or reduce its labor, either in time 
or wages. Behold, what a commentary upon that boast is the 
Situation now, with every feature of industrial America 


famous 
merce, 


pros- 


trated until the demands of war-ridden Europe partially relieved | 


the situation; with banks breaking, firms going into receiver- 
ships, with dividends passing, the President, on January 8, con- 
gratulated the country that banks were not embarrassed by 
paying dividends. What a comment. In the light of it, the 
personnel of the Trade Commission may be studied. 

INSIDIOUS LOBBY. 

Another item may here be examined. During the discussion 
of the Underwood bill, men whose very business existence was 
hanging upon the caprice of the legislator who, too often, sought 
popularity by erying out against those who had achieved suc- 
cess, these men of affairs who came to the Capital to seek a 
hearing upon proposed legislation by men who had, to say the 
most, the slightest ideas of the business they proposed to deal 
with, were stigmatized as a part of an insidious lobby. A Con- 
gressman must be protected from the temptation of influence. 
His knowledge of details of tariff legislation is sufficient and he 
must not see others; hence the fiasco of an investigation was 
ordered by both Senate and House. The Senate report is in in- 
nocuous desuetude, while the House found one Democratic Mem- 
ber worthy of chastisement for conduct not connected with the 
bill in question. We were told that any man who came to pro- 
test against 
posed; that every Member who fought it was under the influ- 
ence of the interests as against the people. The administration 
proposed to separate politics and business by destroying the 
latter by the former. 

DEMOCRATIC, 

In at least two items the title of this Congress claimed by the 
Democrats justify their contention. Its partisan character 
justifies the label “notable.” It could well be styled a Govern- 
ment of Democrats for Democrats and by Democrats. Its para- 
lyzing effects upon the country in every department of labor and 
capital distinguish it as Democratic. Let us specify: 

It Democratic in the sense that it wears the Wilson label. 
Not that Jeffersonian, but because modern Democ- 
racy has lost its former anchorage and is to-day absorbed in a 
political personality. 

It is Democratic in the that the legislation was in- 
spired by a pronounced and well-defined antagonism to Amer- 


Is 


because is 


sense 


ican enterprise—opposition to business success and persecu- 
tion of those who achieve suecess. Consult the campaign slogan 
of 1896 to 1915. Note the drift to socialism. Note the char- 
acter of debate on the Underwood bill, also the business- 


distracting Clayton bill, also the character of debate on the 
currency bill, the attitude both in word and act of the Presi- 
dent, and especially his last act, the Trade Commission. 


It is Democratic in the manner of carrying into effect busi- 
ness-heckling legislation. No one seriously believes that the 
Clayton law will be enforced, but a mere sop to appease a 
class of voters quite numerous. This law rigidly enforced 


would open the penitentiary to most men who are in business, 
no matter how careful they might be. 

It is Democratic in its nation-wide effect upon all classes of 
people. It is impossible to harm the producer without hurt to 
the consumer. You can not help the employee by harm to the 


employer. Legislation to hurt the business man without harm 
to all others is the merest demagogy. 


NOTABLE AND DEMOCRATIC. 

It is both notable and Democratic in that it abandons pro- 
tection to embrace free trade; it surrenders the American 
market to the capture of European goods; it displaces Amer- 
ican high-paid labor in order to employ European cheap-paid 
labor; it discourages American capital by destroying American 
investments for the sake of the foreigner. 





They pointed in specific terms and | 


| 


| 


| ployment at good wages, with which to maintain the Ame 
| Standard of living, the curse of enforced idleness and the 
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This Sixty-third Congress is both Democratic and notah), 
that, true to its history, it reduces the output of the produ 
and thereby increases the cost to the consumer; it lowers 
price paid to the workingman for his labor and increases 
price paid by him for his living; it decreases his ability to ; 
his labor and increases his disability to buy bread: it transys, 
him from the mill to the street; it substitutes for steady 


evitable soup house and bread line of Democratic times. 

This Sixty-third Congress is both notable and Demoerat 
that it has adopted a revenue policy which prior to the out}; 
of the war increased imports and decreased revenue: thst 


| it increased the sales of the European producer and decr sed 
declarations was made by its author, Mr. UNpbERWwoop, in his | 
a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 


his burdens for the privilege of selling, while it decreased 
sales of the American producer and increased his burd 
supplying revenue. 

** REVENUE ONLY ” LEGISLATION EXPENSIVE. 

The free list removes the obstacle from the foreigner ang 
places it upon the American. Our revenue depends upon duty 
paid upon imports; goods on the free list bear no such burdey 
Wool is ordered on the free list by Executive decree, he: 
loss of $15,000,000 revenue on this alone. The American woo! 
grower discriminated against, his flocks and fleece decrease, 
the price of woolens, in the control of the importer, incresses to 
the consumer, and the loss of revenues, heretofore paid by the 
foreigner, now paid by the American. 

Sugar, by the same order, goes on the free list; the Ame: 
sugar producer discriminated against, domestie production de 
creases, price to the consumer increases, the loss of nesrly 
$60,000,000 of revenue, heretofore paid by the foreigner, 
paid by the American. 

THE DEMOCRATIC 


iCe i 


DEFICIENCY STAMP ACT. 

This Congress is notoriously Democratic, in that it relieves 
the foreigner from paying this revenue by placing it upon our 
own people in the form of a stamp tax, and that, too, under th 
Democratic and demagogic pretense that they are legislating f 
the people. This Congress stamps its character in its abandon 
ment of Republican protection as a revenue producer, w! 
places the burden upon the foreigner, for the Democratic fr 
trade scheme of the peaceful war tax, which is a deficiency 


| fastened upon our own people. 
this business-wrecking legislation was evilly dis- | 


It thus surrenders a system of taxation that not only su) 
the necessary revenue to run the Government, but enough to 
complete the most gigantic engineering enterprise—the Pan 
Canal—known to man, by paying for it out of current funds, 
for a system of free trade that not only fails to supply 1! 
necessary funds to care for current expenses, but which resorts 
to the infamous stamp tax—of $90,000,000, deceitfully and dis 


honestly styled war tax—a system that within less than 


year and five months after its adoption sees the magnificent lt 
publican balance of over $100,000,000 in the Treasury almost 


wiped out and an actual deficit from this date in Mareh of 1915 
under a Republican law, of $87,000,000, notwithstanding 
war tax of $90,000,000 of but five months ago. In the t 
these startling figures what sort or brand of courage ¢ 
require to still speak of any Congress with such a record ‘\ 
pride? It is that brand which is spelled with four letters 
EXPLANATIONS, EXCUSES, AND APOLOGIES, 

This Congress is both Democratie and notable for the ex 
tions, excuses, and apologies now offered for the univers 
aster their legislation has caused. The country has not 
gotten the hue and ery of the former free-trade period of 1s)! 
to 1897. It is also both Democratic and notable for the re es 
we now hear proposed. It is too soon to forget the 
nostrum of the present Secretary of State in 1896 as a 
for the folly of the Wilson bill. The voter will not 
relief from Democratic soup houses and bread lines 
repeal of the Wilson bill and the enactment of the Di! 
of 1897. 


orgel 


STRIKING INCONSISTENCY. 
It is Democratic in the sense that it strikes to earth A! 
can enterprise, and that after the warning had been th! 


| at them when the blow was delivered, and them inves! 
why it does not get on its feet. It is both notab 


Democratic when it takes away from labor its employme! \ 
then sends a commission headed by an advanced type ; 
prejudiced administration in the person of one Walsh to 
tain why men are not at work. Could any further evi 
virulence against business success be adduced to gauge t 
pose of present-day Democracy? His socialistic nostru 
“embezzled fortunes” are head lines to recommend the Pel! 
cratic character of this administration to the country. » 
what would the fathers say could they read modern De! md 
in the light of such representatives? It is Democratic 1 }\° 





n 


a 


: . 2 . reprehensibly depressed business attitud: toward t political iti 
ling is to be applied only when the hearing is sought of the new freedom, but in his choice for the lederal Trade ( 
\ egislators upon the theory that the character of their eae Fresident Wilson has made it srs 1° much en ee 
. i ° porate enterprise » recover confidence t v b sald 1 t ther 
position renders them unsafe from temptation; hence the nothis S = on muc . a aed his appoint. a a, that there is not r 
: . . : ri : Tadd pee eg ge ee ae operas v : ey pee, 
ne y of the Executive order. The head of the Nation | for them, but is not that bad enough from the business point of view? 
¢ fely receive at the White House the banking inter- | . pay ie not ess, Career of Mr. Hurley, on which so much em ae 
DS ; : eas : oS dea ° laa acl 1S lald, is not enough to alter the fact that it is a typical n ft fom 
( headed by th Morgans, the railroad interests and vari- commission, such as might have been expected to emerse from t! 
ther industrie:; headed by the captains, while the lobby | source whieh discovered the astonishing Walsh and put him at th 
tee holds its sessions on Capitol Hill. In other words, — of the i ee i n on Indu ul Relations. Is n 
hi Vieurkenes Se a a cn a c , le * ne caliber of the edera rad Commission a lw I I i ed 
v bbying is to be done »-n this as in othe; matters, will be | the inspired intimation that George L. Record. of New Jk W 
( ed into the hands of the ~“ captain of the team. his | deemed fit for a place upon it and failed to obtain it only | iuse 
S third Congress is both notable and Democratie in. the vataident’s home State had already had a coptous share of 1 
that business control is safe so long as ler the guar- | P&t@onage? 
S\ that business control Is Sate so ong as un er the guar- If the first impression the new F*% 1 Trade « 1 
d ) of men who are free from business prejudice because | gives is that it reeks with ies, the fact is not , I x 
t ve hever been in business. presses the very law of the commission’s being rhe only qualification 
respecting the appointments to the commissi n was tha not 1 : 
ATTEMPT TO SET CLASS AGAINST CT ASS. than three of the commissioner: ball be members of t I I 
notable and Democratie in that after a campaign which | Party.” R a aie ae eS ne. Sian ae 
( | much of the time since the famous days of the Bryan | The only statutory restrict regarding them is ]| 
I cure-all, a campaign designed to set class against The law creating the new body of business rulate i 
{ sanian il : "F . ‘ ae in the realm of politics; it did not emerge from the facts and 1 
oO ¢ > » WwW , Agi S "Whos ‘ 110¢CA > > " : . 1 
( “reate prejudice against the frugal and the successful, | tics of business experience as did the Federal reser, t Polit 
‘ gn in which the bloated bondholder. the Swollen | a non usiness sort tends toward antibusiness pcities 
‘ were the general objectives and the Standard Oil and F cone Ty awers the chance, of course, that the pi t t! 
Ot tine Stent Sia » Dartioniaw fac : a edera rade Commission may be better than the 1 
states Steel were the particular is ues, the golden op- | pinnines This, however, is all on which the business commut ! 
] ty arrives, Loud were the charges against the interests to rely in seeking, as it must, to make the best of the fresh man sta 
( lf of the people. The Underwood bill is the remedy | tion of the meaning of the new freedom 
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1 
° : | . Saeue 
ign of substituting the soup houses, the bread lines, the | possibilities 


for good are ent rely lost by the irresponsil 
¢ places, the altruistic organization, to feed and clothe | mouthings of its chairman: while every man of busines . 
stressed, for a system of American industry that gives | perience is bending his energies to save the country f1 
fatality of business ruin. this governmental ageney, headed by 
Democratic in that it proposes charity instead of work. a 


vituperative and prejudiced individual, is 
employment bureau instead of a mutual cooperation | tress. It is Democratic. in the modern 
labor and capital under a system of protection that | suming months to find a suitab 
cuarantee a reasonable profit to the employer and good | man—even though it 
s to the employee. 
s Democratic in the theory that it can substitute psy- 
for prosperity, that a state of mind can supply the 
| diet for the empty stomach to relieve the pang of hun- | 
e necessary clothing to dispel the blasts of winter. pointments of the Trade Commission. If not, recess ; pp 
s Democratic in the sense that its “ watchful-waiting ” | ments will be made. This latest is both notable and De} 
has created a “ wakeful-watching ” period for the Nation. | cratic. | quote an editorial of the New York Sun, an inde 
Democratic in the sense that national prosperity means | pendent paper with Democratic leanings: 
cy out of business, while Democratic prosperity means 


THE NEW BI SINESS BOSSES : 
untry out of business. With the announced appointments to th Fed il Trade Commission, 
he circle f commission governm 
WITH A CONGRESSMAN IS LOBBYING—INTERVIEW WITH THE | t circle of commission governn 


nt of usiness is completed, i’re 


nent at good wages to everyone who desires to work. 
| 
| 
| 


adding to the dis- 
sense at least. i ( 

> group—that is, s1 
brings the time to within a few days of 
adjournment of Congress, when the Senate, whi 
ginning of the short Session, by Executive order. ha 4 
and has left but a few days to pass supply bills which earry 
over a thousand million dollars, is expected to ratify { 


{ 


ihe ) 





tis ante tor cee si tiered gin sumably if the Senate refuses to confirm his nominations the Pres 
PRESIDEN s LEGISLATION, will make recess appointments of then Then all our important 

in who seeks a hearing upon a proposed business- | nomic activities within the constitutio al ach of Washington will 
ing program is per se an undesirable and should be proceed under national control, the Int Seceee Soa 
0 as a lobbvis The A 7] est] laws running transportation services, the Fed ] lr l 
ized as a obby Ist. ie man who opposes the laws banks, and the Fed ral Trade Comm ‘ I nin ufact ! 
must inevitably paralyze all enterprise is not to be commerce 

(ted an audience with the Congressman who represents | ,, The Secretary of Commerce some time ago invent 1 the phrase 


. . ‘. mental mourning” to des ‘ibe hi 1S in administrat 
Ss district. It is Democratic in the sense that such os , 

















the bloated bondholder and owners of swollen for- | Let the Washington Post, an independent 
The Clayton bill is the cure-all for the Standard Oil speak upon the personnel of these men who by the Pres 
ited States Steel. Every man who takes the time to | decree are to have control of the | 
he Clayton law will see it does not prevent the evils | 
essed to cure, but gives the monopolist a greater hold | 


ing 
ie 


Democratic paper 


i 

dent’s 
usiness of the country. If 
the Senate hesitates, adjournment leaves open the way for 
recess appointment which makes the President supreme. If 
the small competitor, a fact that was time and} the 
inted out in the debate. 


BIG BUSINESS BEFORE AND AFTER, 


commission are chosen upon the theory expressed at In- 
dianapolis, “I have never been in business and therefore have 
no business prejudices,’ the questions which would ot} 












\\ CTwiss 
light of this campaign for political purposes against | 2tise would be cleared up. The Interstate Trade Commission is 
usiness,” it would be well to note the recent change | % Republican recommendation, Initiated by Taft and yery 
t, the ship-registry law and the war-risk law, the | largely supported by Republicans; but the personnel is 1 
rutting foreign-built vessels owned by Americans to | Republican; it is extrem ‘y partisan, not having gle | 
"fag. In this way the Standard Oil Co., the United | Publican in the list. Its importance is sug; a 
Steel Co., and the United Fruit Co. steamships, num- | lowing editorial : 
at least 200, up to this time denied the use of our | PERSONNEL OF THE NEW TRADE COMMISSI 
* * . * : : * | 
‘use built in foreign shipyards with cheap labor in| The salary of each member of the new Federal 1 ( 
ion with our own workmen, by this Democratie Con- | is fully. tablish 1 a ies ae — 
vhie . j ower I ‘ scirrituer tee ¢ is fully established, wi ye seven years 
Which rode into power in a campaign at the head of | This is a longer term than is granted to at i 
Was carried the banner denouncing the Standard Oil, | ernment, with the exception of judges, 
W use the flag. The salary is larger than that paid to S tor rR 
hic oa ne ch 2 pele io. : | or judges of the circuit and district courts I} l | 
: connection It Is useless to quote the campaign speech | upon the findings of this ¢ mmission receive $3,000 « { 
leader of Democracy upon the free-tolls proposition in} bers of the commission. 
With his Executive order to the Congress a few months The builder of the Panama Canal, Col. George W. ( 
|} only $10,000 a year. 
The only officers of the Govern! ent re j re 
PARTISANSHIP IN FEDERAL COMMISSIONS, President.’ Vice President, Speaker, tices of t > ( 
s Democratie in the determination that the banking re- | certain ambassadors. i 
P Y i ongress ius manifested pre 
of the Nation must be placed under the control of a | of the Wederet ~ e Commission and t 
of Seven, six of whom are Democrats. This. after the | services of the ablest men in ‘ti 
leling assaults from Republicans in the House against the | mission. 
sae . > : : . eas | S ne reelection ly i 
ity of converting this money agency into a political ecom- | of - . ar an we ray — 3 
She It is Democratic as well as notable in the character of | with justices of the cireuit « t the 1 
‘dustrial Commission, headed by Walsh, which explains | Goethals or with scores of Members of the Sen 
Widespread conviction that the vital affairs of the Nation | Of Taree ang he, training and mpernes 








hot intrusted to men of either wisdom or balance. The | class | 


business men Two of 








































- a 


in the ¢ nment service The other two are unknown and untried, 
rir ood reputatior and all that, but without other qualifica- 
tio nh are possessed by millions of average Americans. 
\nd yet this commission, so constituted, is to be placed in control of 
\ 1 commerce It is to wield powers greater than those con- 
{ 1 upon any persons in the United States, with the exception of 
Presider e Supreme Court. 


it and th 


‘ it be | ible that the President exhausted the list of really 
men in this country, and was forced to make this feeble 

doun tory choice? 
\\ can not believe that an appeal was made to the patriotism of 
men who, by reason of their great abilities and wide experience, should 
n lected The Trade Commission, if successful, will evolve 
of the most potent agencies of the Government, and no man 
» conspicuous or so able that he would not be honoring himself by 
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vy in the task of establishing the new tribunal Surely the Presi- 

a id | und—-surely he can find—-the right kind of men to 
i the successful operation of this commission 

I Senate sl d reject the nominations sent in, making it plain 
that ch tior not in disparagement of the personal or business 

( he 1 who have unfortunately accepted the nomination. | 
: ( et a high standard for the aracter and composi 
I mission, the Senate should insist that the members com 

| ing it shall be men of the first rank. 


DISCRIMINATION LEGISLATION, 

Is it Democratic to order enacted a discrimination law which 
Inakes an act a crime when committed by one set of men and 
a virtue when committed by another. This character of legis- 
Jation discloses the extent of certain influences operating upon 
public men, and is of serious import. It may be Demo- 
ratic to pass a law that will compel every business man to be 
more concerned in keeping out of the penitentiary than in suc- 
ling in business, and then to appease the employers of labor 
by insuring the national chambers of commerce at their recent 


our 


unnual session in Washington that this handicap to business 
should not be too rigidly enforced. Can it mean that the 
measure was so much sop to catch votes, and business need not 
fear because the law will not be enforced? I quote an editorial 
from the Washington Post purporting to give the interpreta- 


tion of the law: 
rHE ANTITRUST HANDICAP. 
in his speech before the United States 


plainly indicated that in his opinion the 


Chamber of 
antitrust 






































] ition had gone a step too when he advocated its amendment 
in \ to perinit cooperation among American merchants and manu- 
fa ‘ in the arch for trade in foreign markets Drawing dis- 
tinetion bet n 2 corporation and combination, the President remits 
of his opposition to the formation of monopolistic trusts He 
it i time declares that in his judgment the law is too rigidly 
ing ft enterprise of American producers and shippers by mak 
impos le for them to cooperate effectively. 
I n ation the antitrust statute to this end is not likely for 
tir If tl is an extra session of Congress, precipitated by the 
present | e in the Senate, the matter may be considered then, 
the | unt it is made an administration measur and pressed 
\ | ! it is of doubtful success in the circumstances. The 
e nt, might fully justify the calling of an extra session 
‘ d if the : itrust laws do, in fact, put a handicap 
i \r I cers in ir s rch for foreign market 
PROSPERITY BY FIAT. 
n attention is called to this harrowing program and the 
country is loudiy calling for relief in a demand to “ revise the 
ff, repeal the war tax, abolish the deficit,” we hear in reply 
j psychok remedies proposed, such as substitution for 
ss sense the slogans, “ Made in America,” or “ Buy it now,” 
{ Buy a bale of cotton,” or “ State of mind.” And all this 
n l¢ than two years after the disastrous legislation was 
ed upon tl statute books. During the debate upon this 
ram of legislation and whenever a plea was made by a 
K blican 1 it was quite frequent—that the proposed legis- 
! W | operate most disastrously upon all classes of our 
| ( y the laborer, both skilled and unskilled, the 
\ de reply Wis always heard, ses You propose 
i r the interests, but we propose to legislate for the | 
Fhink of it! ‘“* Ts slate for the people” by displacing 
I is by foreign products. Loud w the boast 
* Democratic orators and statesman that they would reduce 
{ cost of living Note tl mia r in which they ha kept 
i 7 \] ) ot ily mad silence of th ’ jority 
| House when the question is mentioned. ‘The dem 
Lite f that } ort is equ 14 b ts i it for 
of 1 hle reasonil a would hold that the 
| is due to the tariff. Democrats know as 
( R ik s that the way to reduce the cost of living is 
\ ( Republican policy looks to encourag- 
j but De cratic policy seeks purchases abroad 
urages American production. Cost of living is 
re wered when you discourage production by legislation 
rease of production will result from stimulation, not from | 
strangulation. Legislation that reduces the supply without 


reakucing 
Psychology 
bui it 


my 


his 


the demand inevitably increases the of living. 
will whet the mind if pursued in the classroom, 
is not a substitute for the law of supply and demand. 
legislation was proposed to increase our foreign trade. It 


Cost 


| 


| were 
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did increase our imports up to the time of the war, but it q 
creased our exports for the same period. That sort of incre, 
of foreign trade, which augments what we buy and reduc 
the amount we sell, is vicious and un-American. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR, 

Since the war our imports have fallen off as was to be es 
pected, and our exports have increased, as was known by 3}) 
who exercised any thinking power. I said at the outbreak of 
the war, ‘‘ Any man with a thimble full of brains must ky) 
and will recognize that Europe, with her production diss 
ranged, if not almost totally held up, will depend upon Ame 
to feed her.” I pointed out that any industrial history of (| 
United States shows that our export trade began in the Crimes) 
War, back in the fifties, when five of the nations now at 
then in arms. The production of those countries be 
disturbed, our Nation was called upon to supply them. So y 
it be in this war. Until this Nation lays an embargo, her , 
ports will be simply fabulous. Half the world in arms t 
disarranges production among the warring peoples. That t: 
the neutral countries to their very limit of production to su) 
the belligerent countries. 

Whatever advantages this country’s industries, its eapits| 
and labor reap, these are due to the war, and will not continue 
long after its close. The demands of those countries upon the 
productive energies of their people when the war is over \ 
see Europe again the workshop of the world. Labor wi 
still lower in those countries after this awful cataclysm is ov: 
and our country will see a competition in due time, with aly 
underpaid, that must not be overlooked and which will prov 
additional reason for the repeal of a “revenue only” t 
measure which does not raise suflicient revenue. This me 
speedy substitution of a protective system. 

A DEADLY PARALLEL OF 1914 WITH 

At various times I have pointed out the deadly parallel with 
the prior free-trade period of 1894-1896, or the Cleveland 
trade period with the Wilson free-trade period. Republic 
minded the country that the same argument used in 18) 
on behalf of the Wilson bill was employed 20 years lat 
behalf of the Underwood bill. Twenty years ago the story 
brief. Democratic control, the Wilson bill—1894—-1S97—Amie1 
can markets opened to foreigu-made goods by cheap 
paralysis of industry; business distress; an army of the 
ployed; capital in hiding; imports increasing; exports d 
ing; balance of trade against us; gold going out of the country to 
settle balances; deficit in the treasury; issuance of bonds (1S!): 

When this record is examined for light to interpret the | 
situntion it becomes a deadly parallel. Democratic contr 
Underwood bill; a lower rate than the Wilson bill; Ame 
markets open to foreign-made goods; American labor al 
ital displaced by foreign labor and capital; paralysis of ent 
prise; business distress; labor out of employment; capi 
invested ; months i sed $122,000.00 
ports ime period $126,000,000 ; to Am 
labor a quarter of a billion dollars, enough to keep three-t 
of a million men employed the seven months at $2 
nee of trade turning against gold going out of the 
deficit in the Treasury. 


an alarming 
The next step should have been an issuance of bonds, 
belief th 


1894, 





iinports in seven ‘rea 





decreased loss 
a day; 
US; 
on senale: 


1 


This administration deceived itself into the 


hide causes by the use of names—hence, * War Tax.” 
This is a record before the war and ean not be aff 
it, since it came too late. Since the war imports hav 
off somewhat, but exports have fabulously increased 
the war can not overcome the injury of this legislation. 
rE PEOPLE CAN NOT BE FOOLED ALL THE TIME 
The people of the country are impatient with the ] 
His attempt to convince them that business was good 


sented. “Psychology” is not a_ satisfactory expl 
the loss of opportunity. No sort of subterfuge can ! 
the fact that in 1912 the country was at the zenith of p1 
under a protective tariff that not only protected Al 
al and labor, but that raised sufficient revenue to 


ent without resorting either to the issue of b 
vy of a direct tax to make up the deficiency pr 
und insulting the iutell 
‘war ta when the country 


revenue measure, tell 
LUI) by ealling it a 

peace with all the world. 
The people will not forget that the same trick was 

back in 1896, when the present Secretary of State, u 


slogan of “16 to 1,” assured the country that all our su! 





| was due to the gold standard, and proposed the free 


, : : . ae trad 
of silver as the cure-all for the evils into which free trac 
precipitated us. This time it is not the money question, b 
is a European war to which we owe all our misfortunes. 






















\s the people 20 years ago refused to be misled by political 
’ eandists and returned to a protective tariff as a perma- 
remedy, so they will refuse to be caught up by high-sound- 
rasing of “New freedom,” “ Emancipation of business,” 
( stitution of peace,” and “ Watchful waiting,” and will again 

to the party committed to the principle of protection. 
difficult to understand the credulity that could see in the 
] ein war distress to American industry. It is the one only 
to save us from the blighting effects of a bill that not only 
rol our home industries but suggested the iniquitous 
tax as a remedy, which at best can be but temporary. 
ar, in the extent that it disturbs European production, 
foreign competition with our labor, the very purpose of 
ective tariff. In that degree it leaves the American 
to be supplied by our own producers, and loudly calls us 
foreign market, now unsupplied by the European pro- 

dl whose ability is arrested, if not destroyed. 
eople of this country will not be deluded by such appeals, 
will register their protest in no uncertain tone. The 
( ts which in 1914 prevented it will not be present in 1916. 
ork begun in 1914 will be completed by 1916. 
DEMOCRATIC EXPENDITURE, 

Congress will be notable because of its position upon 
( niy. In 1912 the Baltimore platform charged Republicans 
\ ‘profligate extravagance” and pledged the party to bring 
intry back to Democratic simplicity. The first year its 
riations reached over $100,000,000 more than any Re- 


1e hearings 


nonwasteful 


narrowing 
adequate amount 
the benefit 





n year in our history. This was in spite of the fight for 
ECO y led by a Republican which saved the country 
§30,000,000 on a single bill. To-day in spite of an alarming 
condition of the Treasury, with a deficit of $87,000,000, when 
red with the corresponding day in 1913 under protection, 
notwithstanding the stamp tax of $90,000,000 now in operation, 
: we are told the Colombian treaty, carrying $25,000,000 and an 
must be entered upon. We are also informed that the 
ntry must appropriate another $30,000,000 with which to 

buy ships to enter upon a Government-owned merchant marine, 

aul moment when our exports are the largest in our history, 

wl to say the least would indicate not a great lack of ships, 

so at a time when the sea is mined, and war zones of the 

helligerents are extended, and many of our people clamoring 

f embargo upon all goods as a method of stopping the 


Speaker, some 20 years ago I came across some verses 
descriptive of those days. A slight change in the lines brings 
them down to date. 


I] dear te our hearts is the Sixty-third Congress, 
When business intermeddling presents it to view; 
ill of poor UNDERWOOD, the anguish caused by it, 
{nd all the wild fads that its verdancy knew. 
rhe nation-wide sorrow, the wages lost by it, 
rhe steam-roller process, whence self-respect fell: 
Ilas split wide the country—-Who dares to deny it? 
And Democracy’s hopes gone—where, pray, you tell. 
CHORUS, 
This ‘‘ Wilsonette ’’ Congress, 
This ‘“ rubber-stamp ” Congress, 
This ‘“ revenue-only ” Congress, 
We all know so well. 
e Baltimore pledges no one longer mentions, 
lor planks in a platform with sweetness are spread 3 
The high cost of living with no way to meet it 
But points to the goal, to the realms of the dead. 
Ilow zealous we urged them with pleas overflowing, 
With sulphurous blessings, as great swearwords fell; 
The emblems of hunger, free-trade and new freedom, 
Are sounding in sorrow the workingman’s knell, 
CHORUS. 
This business-wrecking Congress, 
This platform-breaking Congress, 
This spoils-system Congress, 
We all know so well. 
llow loud were their boasts that Democracy had triumphed, 
Robber tariff protection no longer uphold; 
l’sychologie conditions—our dinner pails empty, 
Che factories silent, the furnaces cold, 
‘I 


Ay 


id now, far removed from our lost situations, 
he tear of regret does intrusively swell. 
We yearn for Republican administration 
; And sigh for the Congress that served us so well, 
CHORUS, 
‘new freedom ”’ Congress, 
‘* psychologic ’’ Congress, 
lis “‘ watchful waiting ’’ Congress 
Ve all know so well. 


Some Members with the habit of plain speaking have sug- 
gested as a closing refrain for this notable (7?) ‘“ Democratic 
Congress” the following: 

This Sixty-third Congress, 

This long-winded Congress, 

This Democratic Congress, 

We wish were in - well, 


GOODWIN, 
States to the 


The following House 


these defects 


mainly 


of the Department of 
Whereas experience has, however, proven that the 
tion is not to be found in nongovernmental 
governmental agency. It is 
as is here proposed, 
the European countries of such a system, 
aside the trusts in food products and which 
possibility ; and 
Whereas the present abnormally high prices for food 
time for the establishme 
ernmental agency as a means for the temporary 
organization of the 
lines indicated as 
Now, therefore, be 
the President be 
marketing commission 
be farmers, and 14 
their eminence in comme 


governmental 


opporcune 


solution of this problem: 


portation. 
national mar 
city of Washington, at a tiie desig 
by the election of officers ; 
organization 
for the economic 


That the President be authorized and 
marketing commission, to 
be engaged in agricultural or horticultural 


zations and individuals 
system when such organizations and \ 
ized by said commission to cooperate to th 


and regulations as the nati 
, CHAIRMAN, 


least a patient heari 
thouchts be 
the matter 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KENT 


CALIFORNI 


In toe House or Representarives. 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of 17 
Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
cerning the rural credits bill, I herewith submit 
Mr. David Lubin at Q 
mittee on Agriculture on January 2, 1915. 
Mr. Lubin 
knowledge, and no subject is more intimatels 
of the agricultural 
advocates as a means E 
distribution. 
that the proposed ai 
vides for a maximum salary of $6,000 for « 
Some of those most 


student of eco 


interested 
be secured by 


candidates to 


time without compen 
the cost would be extreme 


.E A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT 
AND FORESTRY ON H. J. RES. 344 


| 


NORRIS, FLETCHI 


also Mr. David Lubin, 
International re, 
The subcommittee met at 10.30, Senator THomas P. 
Joint Resoluition was 


that there are defects 


Institute of Agr 


affect adversely 


sumers of agricultural products; and 

have been accentu 
war to a degree justifying the recent utt 
» United States in the matter of the hig 
Whereas various attempts have been made 
through nongoy\ 
Governmental agency und 
Agriculture; and 





in Col 


The following House joint resolution 42: 
amendment by Mr. Goopwin of 


T 


reference to thel 


finance, transportation, and law, and who sh: 
in excess of $6,000 each per annum. 

That said commission shall meet in the city 
designated by the President, to organize by 
to adopt a plan of action for the effectiv 
localities of the United State 
Said commission shall be empowered ar 
as may become 


7 


emen, wt will a 


vefore 
nd gen I 


this matter so cl 


granted 















































































solution of this 





nated by the President 
and adopt a plan 
» States, counties, and localiti 
distribution of the product f 
act in so far only as affecting individuals and 
» a part of this national m: 





irketin 
Was Suggested as al 
Arkansas 


request 
be composed of 18 m 










































0 I ent, I shall then have accomplished an important 
step forward in the progr of the work before us, 

\\ t, then, is this matter? Let me illustrate its importance from 
n dent \bout a year and a half ago the American Commission 
on Rural Credit when visiting at Neuwied, Germany, the monument 

Raiffeisen, called on me for some remarks. I then made the state- 

that it seemed to me that there was one great, strong nation in 

world, a nation that if put to the test would give irresistible 
r lence of it powers of resistance and endurance, and that this 

n was Germany. I based this opinion, not on the fact that 
( ny Vv 1 powerful bureaucracy, not be Germany has 
‘ d armies or a growing navy, but because has the most scien- 
t common-sense way of caring for the ibution of h farm 
! lucts, a system which excludes the pe of placing these 
a tnets in the hands of trust 

So lievir I said in 1 ! irks that ‘‘in so far as this has been 
ac plished to a greater extent in Germany than in other countries, 
in so far is it safe to say that the political life of Germany is more 
sound to t vre, contains within itself a greater resisting power, 
than the political | of other countries,” 

So as to leave no room fo! rong inference I explained at that time 
that these observations were not intended as a panegyric on the German 
i pire it ft ( nse a American Republie, The purpose of 
Ul tater \ to bring out a truth, a truth which, when under- 

1 d, might prove profitable to the American people; 
trutl 1 would clearly indicate the value of adapting in the 
t d tate methods of cientifie distribution of farm products on 
f the German system of distribution, on the lines of the 
I ‘ tisrat 
I) n ’ my labors in the International Institute of 
\ ilt familiar with the facts I am treating of in 
hie > d arly as February, 1905, in a paper for the 
n Rome, I said: “The way to abolish detrimental trusts, 
ination ind mergers is to prevent them from getting hold of the 
luets « ] farm in the first place.” Then followed a suggestion 
t daptation of the Landwirtschaftsrat system, in the following 
Che individual farmer would present his needs, suggestions, and de- 
to | local (township) commission, The local commission would 
| t such of them as won its approval to the county commission, 
, in its turn, and whenever necessary, would pass them on to the 
l nal mi ion for action.” 

In a letter to the Director of the United States Census, October 6, 
| i a 1 ‘In my opinion the organization (like the Landwirt- 

tsrat) should be semiofiicial.”’ 

In proceeding with this presentation I purpose to bring out my mean 
ine the more clearly by a series of illustrations, and I shall let vou 
draw your own inferences from them. I do this because I realize that 
i am not here to instruct the men of the Senate and the men of the 
ILouse They can instruct me. 1 am here simply in the capacity of a 
reporter, just as a newspaper reporter might bring in a report of an 
event in the street I will try to put the facts together, and you will 
draw the inferences, and perhaps the ideal aimed at will be discerned. 

Ilere is the first illustration: Let a group of American farmers meet 
to economic conditions, and you may almost rest assured 
i’ reet will be brought up; * Wall Street,’ and its manipu- 
lk; rs, and its deteriorating influences on the industry of 





let a group of 
i t, and we may be assured 
will be denounced. 


German financial and commercial 
that the “Agrarpartei,’’ the 
* Wall Street is eating us up,”’ 





men 
agrarian 
will be the 











ery in the t case; in the second case it will be “ the agrarian inter- 
é are eating us up.” Thus we see that in the United States the 
| ris centered in Wall Street, but in Germany the power is centered 
in the agrarian interest. Now the fact is that it would do no harm if 
t ricultural interest were to acquire in the United States a little 
‘ e power which it has in Germany. In fact, a good deal of this 
| would not hurt; we need as much of it as the farmers have in 
Germany, and that is quite a great deal, 


here some one may ask: “Given a certain of 


number 














































in a country, what difference does it make to the economic 
that suuntry whether those dollars are made to drift into the 
| ft Je on, Who lives on Fifth Avenue, or of Thompson, who 
| on a fai in Oklahoma? What difference does it make, so long 
ime number of dollars are in the United States?” 
l i o me that it would make a great deal of difference. 
( i ] lollars to flow to Wall Street when they ought of right 
{ » to the farmer does not merely injure the economic status of the 
r, but it injures likewise the economic status of the industry and 
( the country. It diminishes land values; it unsettles 
tir t disturbing influence on wages. 
ut can tl f importance of this question be measured merely 
f t! | point of view? What effect does it not have on the 
polit 1 statu f this nation? When may we say that this nation is 
strong? W lt \ say that it is weak? A democracy may be 
s l tol Whenever there is an equipoise of power between the 
prog ive ele t on the one hand and the conservative element on 
tl el 
And right ‘he the value, the political value, of the farmer to 
th ation t] lue of tl farmer who owns his land, farmer 
w! mak 1 ¢ rtable living. Such farmers are nse it is 
mode « t ht and tl environment whi I 1 so 
‘ na t with its due proportion of these con and 
vil | politically sound and strong. this is 
trength ae eceive ourselves ; r strength 
lue to ) dic nor to he up] 
prir 1 she s had nse enot 
f | ervative, status q element, and this ele- 
for power behind the throne,” 
| this iwn will | evident when w observe the 
rf tl an irtseha rat system in the scientific di 
t Gert ; ducts And.what is this Landwirtschafts- 
! ro y » clearest and briefest explanation is that 
gis I) ry general: 
| G posed of 24 States The largest of 
t! the l ia, which is divided into 12 provinces, 
I Page 4 required by the Prussian law to elect a 
el ber of zriculture. The same system prevails in the other Ger- 
I St ill have their chambers of agriculture instituted under 
law. Each of these chambers of agriculture sends one or more dele- 
gates, proportionate to its importance, to the German Landwirt- 
schaftsrat, which thus becomes the official council of agriculture for 
the whole of the German Empire.” 


he effect 
shown by 


of this system on 


the following reply 


the 
given by 


distribution .of farm 


Dr, Johannsen, 


is 
the 


products 
director of 
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ther 
there are 


Chamber of Agriculture of Tlanover, to the question: * Are 
agricultural trusts in Germany?’ He replied: * No; 
trusts, iron trusts, ete., but no agricultural trusts.” 
Speaking on the system, Baron Hermann von Schoen, of Munict 
member of the leading cooperative societies of Bavaria. said: 
“The Imperial German Landwirtschaftsrat covers the whole 
many; it is the semiofficial link connecting the official body. 4+) 
Imperial Government, with the unofficial, with the people actuai|’ 
gaged in agriculture. It works from the top down and 
bottom up,” 
Thus we see from the above that the German has construct: i 
agriculture a wonderful organization, leading, like a pyramid, fro; 
base, the land-owning farmer, up to the apex, the National ¢ 
guiding and directing the farmer toward the best economie result 
Senator Gorr. You would reverse the German plan. 
at the top and go to the bottom. 
get a lot of radicals at the top. Do you see the point? 
Mr. LUBIN. Yes; I see; the organization proposed for the A; 
ean farmers under House joint resolution 544, the resolution befo; 
differs somewhat from the German system, which is an easy mat 
understand. Under the resolution the I 





of Ce 
from t 1 


: d You would 
By the voting proposition yor 


national commission would 
appointed by the President of the United States, and the State 


missions would be appointed by each of the State governors. |; 
township and county commissions the elective principle should 
The paying members of a township organization would elect their 











ship commission; and the township commissions would each elect a 
delegate to the county commission. For the national commissior 
resolution provides for 15 able farmers in the front row and 14 
men who are not farmers behind them. Fourteen and fifteen 
twenty-nine. The 14 men are to be experts in various lines; ex; n 
carriage, like President Ripley, of the Santa Fe Railway; a finan ( 
national reputation who knows all about money; an authority on 
state relations, like Mr. Franklin K. Lane, of California; a man ‘ 
miliar with the working of the parcel post, say, like Mr. Hitchco nd 
the others should be experts on the laws of commerce, “ capta 
industry,” men of national reputation. These would constitute f 
national commission appointed by the President and would form 
apex of the pyramid. ‘The next step, the next layer in the py: 


would consist of a similar commission appointed in each State of : 
Union by the governors. The third step, the third layer in the pyr I 
would consist of county commissions elected by the township « 
sions in each of the counties of a State; and the fourth and las 
the final layer in the pyramid, would be commissions elected ik 
township of the county by the paying members of the toy ) , 
organization. , 


Senator Gore. The national and State commissions would ft 
governmental agencies, and do you think that they would be 
from undue political pressure? 


Mr. Lunin. There is a great deal in what you say, but inasmuch as 
all the people in the United States—the consumers and the prod 
would be so closely interested in the personnel of these commi 


they would not be appointed overnight, and it would not be d in 
secret, and there would be a great deal of responsibility attaching to 


the Executive in the selection of each of the members. It must 
conceded that members thus appointed would be likely to be t 
adapted to handle the complex and far-reaching issues and the t 
cal details involved in the labors of the commissions than would 
commissions composed solely of farmers. 

Mr. Kent. These commissions would have the 
information? 

Mr. Lupin. Yes; that would be one of their main functions. Let me 


functions of 
of 


give some instances of the need for such work. While on a re 
visit to Boston I went for a motor drive through the country. | 


some apples in a field and stopped the auto, and a lady who was 
me got out and came back with a whole lot of them. They were \ 
nice apples. I asked her whom I should pay, but she replied: “I 
is nothing to pay; we just take the apples for nothing. There 
sale for them; they are just lying there and will rot in the 1 
“But,” I said, “are not apples wanted in Illinois or some other & 
or section? Are they not wanted in many parts of the United St 
My friend replied: “‘ Well, all I know is that you can take 
apples you want, because there is no sale for them.” 

Again, I read in the Waco, Tex., paper of October 25 that tl 
of pounds of fish and oysters are being dumped into Galvest 
every week because the fishermen are unable to find a market f 

The trouble right here, it seems to me, is not that the 
fish are not wanted, but rather that there is lack of marketing 
tunities As Senator FLrercner has said: 

“Products of the farm go to waste and bring nothing whil 


apples 


























consumers would gladly pay prices running into millions for t! 
there was a way of getting these to markets so that a produ 
has no value where it is might be placed where it has excellent 
to the benefit of all concerned,” 

What would be done in cases such as those described were the 
provided for under resolution 344 in operation? This: The far 
that township would communicate with the county commissio} 
subject of the distribution of his apples. The county commi 
have received many similar inquiries. It either will have the ! 
information itself, in which ease it will reply direct to the t 
commissions, or it will classify and assemble the inquiries recei 
transmit them to the State commission. If this State commiss 
the information, it will reply; if not, in its turn it will assem ! 
classify the inquiries received and will send them on to the 1 
commission, whose field of operation will embrace both the hoi 
foreign markets. As a result of all this, the apples will be dis; 
to the best possible advantage. 

Another incident: While in California a few weeks ago I called 
prominent fruit grower, Mr. Towne, of Lodi, a relative of ¢ 
\. N. Towne, who used to occupy an important position in t] 

i Railroad. I asked him, * How is business?" and he 
t, so far as production is concerned, I am producing 
than ever before.” I then asked: “ How about distri 
he said, “there is where the mischief comes in. We | , 
20 to $25 a ton for wine grapes, and now prices have be 
down to $10, then to $8, and now they stand at $7.50 a ton (Ti 
age price for similar grapes in Italy is $80 a ton). This is 
cost of production.” “ What are you going to do about it 
quired, and he _ repiied, ‘* We propose to organize.” * But 
‘we’ ?” T asked. ‘“ Oh, us fellows in and around Lodi.” 

Now, then, let us suppose that these fruit growers do 0! : 
what would be the result? What but traveling toward a cu! : 
The fruit growers of Lodi would be as powerless to reach out to 
best possible markets as a pedestrian would be to reach his desti! a 
by walking down a street which ended in a blank wall, Ther ib 
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out of such a cul-de-sac—the adoption of the German Land-| to solve this problem and is proceeding with it Have 




























































tsrat system or its substitute as proposed under the pending | suggest to us as to the limitations of tl ley 
ui Under the proposed system the man in a remote township | fere with its working tl thing out itself 
state in the Union would be able to reach through the county, | Mr. LUBIN. That de] is on just what { lft nv d 
ite. and the National commissions the best possible markets | the words “ working this thins it f Si 
‘he United States or the remotest markets of the world. that his department is pavin wa i 
reuments required to prove the need of boards of trade, | tribution by the farmers, tl n f 3 i i 
of commerce, clearing houses, and commercial travelers so | it is certainly doing good work. But if the y ‘ . { 
needs of commerce are concerned? Could commerce be con- | out itself” are to convey the meaning that t I { nt \ 
‘cessfully in our age without these aids? And yet the busi-| culture intends to do the work contemplated under : 1 244. ft 
rming in the United States has no such facilities. As a re-| work of the scientific distribution of farm produ n t Ur i 
place of proceeding along on rational, normal lines, agricul- | States, then I certainly do see limitation 
compelled to halt, hobble, and stumble along in any manner | with its performing this task. 
tuity or designing manipulations may permit, all at the ex- I am strongly inclined to the belief tha { 
f the producer and the consumer. The defect here pointed out | very same opinion, for bow could t 
eived in Germany and remedied there by the Landwirtschaftsrat | farmers “‘ you must not ll to these ople; you 
Such a system is as necessary for the United States as it is| people’? Hitherto the Department of Agr { 
iny. | almost exclusively to the problems of production, nd it 
z head, Senator FrmrcHer has said— | credit of the present Secretary he has taken up 1 
i ‘at unsolved problem in this country, and until it is | distribution. Having done so, I petul that l 
ere will be waste, unprofitable labor, and high-living cost. A | he will see his way clear to fa proposal 
of experienced, public-spirited men, experts in the various | of the department, through its I f Marke i 
volved, in all the elements of proper marketing, with some au- | Commissions would not clash; L contrary, i 
and power behind them, could accomplish results vastly bene- | the other. The commissions would supply t I 
all our people.” which the information gathered by the department 
ately a precedent on a small scale may be offered which tends | practical economic value to the American p | 
rate the practicability of the proposal before us, The precedent _ Three different m« thods of approaching this w 
fer to is that afforded by the Citrus Protective League of Cali- Germany. rhe first, the unofficial method ; 
In a conference held at Los Angeles with Mr. G. Harold Pow- | torm into organizations, a number of which would i 
ger of the leagne, he informed me that 20 years ago the grow- | 48 national, assuming the right to speak in the nai of the far 
luced about 5,000 carloads of fruit which they sold, as most | the nation. This mode was found as ineffective in Germar 3 
are sold now, to local buyers, to representatives of distant | the I nited States. The next method tried was that of direct off 
consigning it on commission to markets from 1,500 to 3,000 | organization by the Government, and this, f many nd ‘ 
iy, the only return in this latter case frequently being bills for | Sons, was also found to be impractical I third met l 
nd selling charges. Mr. Powell then went on to state: semiofficial organization, culminating in t Landwirt Lif t i 
times the local buyers divided the territory between them this has proved successful; and the 1 sul e us, a 
ympete with each other, and sometimes they fixed a maxim is but an adaptation of the German P 
be paid for the frvit.” Now, going back to Mr. ¢ VIN quest i { 
nuing on, he said— kind of “ limitations ”’ ich would BE « l 
either of these systems of suppressed competition, the grow- | attempting to do the work outlined under the 1 tion, | 
helpless These were known as the ‘red ink’ days in the | recent example. 
( rnia citrus industry (the red ink being a sign of loss) With As you may know, the borough president of New \¥ 
\ loads of fruit to market annually, the growers thought that | reduce the cost of irted in New York Cit) 
m stared them in the face, and the stability of the in- | the “free markets. ce was given fre nder ft B 
} ; stioned. The real trouble, however, came through bad | approaches for the products which 
" { yn.’ By this means rs were to g it 1 1 
: tify this state of affairs, the Citrus Protective League was | consumers, the! it thet v n t ! 
and with astonishingly gratifying results. Where before there | consumers on the rr all account is vent I ved 
rd, difficuity, and oftentimes loss in disposing of 5,000 car- | success. While in ork lately I 1 t! 
lit annually, the growers now handle 45,000 carloads to the | and after he had explained the opera 1 of t 1 J 
nomic advantage. In substance, what this league is to the cit- | seemed to me that such an effort was impr: a 4 
rs of California, the system proposed under resolution 344 | done by direct official action; that this endeay 1 be li to 
l farmers of the United States. bring him up , s+3 “ ' ed 





aid, ‘“‘ since the league takes the place of the land- | see the 
he citrus growers, would not similar leagues for the | assist in 
; take the place of the system set forth under the Shortly att 
a | papers which 
against the 








Powell informs me that it costs $75,000 a year 
iintenance of his league. This is an enormous sum, yet 
lucts of the citrus growers are confined to a very limited \ 
uld obviously cost a very much greater sum to run simi- | see y 
es for the other farm products which cover so much wider | secretary; ant 
production, such as cereals, potatoes, live stock, hay, apples, | UD, Sayin 
nd truck farm products, poultry, ete. It would therefore seem | Want to know 
that as a means toward economic distribution, the formation | and we pay 
ues for each of the multitudinous interests of agriculture | calculated to 
’m a practical point of view, be inadequate. Besides, the | and perhaps it ; 
ywers’ league, even under its great expense and with the ut next election time. 
area under production, is, nevertheless, at present limited Now, let us go back to t 
juantity aud quality of the information which this expendi- | be put i 
1 procure for it. Under the system proposed in the resolu- | ship, c 
us, this same league would be in a position to obtain a | t 
wider range of the information it should have. For ob 
the present time the league is under expense for each and 
< in its chain of information, whereas, under the proposed 
would only be assessed for its proportion of the clerical ex- 
ts township, county, and State commissions and for the 
| commission, and in return for this it would be afforded au- 
tive information from every township, county, and State in the 
States and from foreign markets all over the world; and all 


very much lower rate of expenditure than it incurs at the 








Kent. I think it would be well if you could give us a descrip- 
it these commissions would do after they were appointed. 
id, their function would be to supervise distribution? 
LuUBIN. The commissions would organize and adopt their by- 
they would then employ the necessary clerical force, and start 
I This clerical force should receive preliminary training in 
i of its duties from experts, for instance, of the telegraph 
ephone companies, from the Dun and Bradstreet mercantil« 
and from others competent to instruct it in the details of its 
i duties. Thus equipped, the commissions would be ready to 
give information along the lines of the proposed work. — 
now it will be well to bring forward a question that has been 
s to the practicability of the system proposed under the resolu- 
re us: “Could the national commission technically familiarize 
all the varieties, qualities, and quantities of the vast num- 
m products of the United States? ould it undertake to 
11 them successfully ?” 
iere let_ me state once for all that there is no more need of 
cnowledge of kind on the part of the commissions pro- 
ler resolution 344 than there is of such knowledge on the part 
German Landwirtsehaftsrat The commissions would do no sell- 
would supply information which should enable the distribution 
products to be conducted to economic advantage, they would id a I L i 3 
t to the farmers where, when, and how they should sell, and | clerical force and operation the nty, Sta i 
‘n, and how they should not sell. They would serve as the | sions. To it t mnsistent a ‘ent 
ng houses of information along practical, economic lines, | system I would suggest that it operate under ch S 
* work could, of course, be made use of by all the producers, and | initiation fee coul > charged) to be granted by t 
h buying and selling cooperative associations of the farmers as | to the State commissions, and by the State 
ish to avail themselves of it. and township commissions. The n lav 
Mr. Goopwrn. I will ask a question. The Secretary of Agriculture | sions would operate could be laid down in t 
Ss on this matter that he considers the proposal as premature, be- Senator Norris. Yes; but wa l 
the department has undertaken, through its Bureau of Markets, | that do the guiding? 
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I N. Those men would not want any pay. i 

Senator Norn Well, then, Mr. Lubin, your national commission 
\ ld be comp d almost entirely of wealthy men. 

Mr. Lupin. Really the question before us is not one of wealthy 

n but of competent men. If a compensation were attached to these 

ions it is likely that they would be eagerly sought after by men 
of mediocre ability Of the 29 men on the national commission, the 
resident could select the 15 farmers from, say, the most competent 

‘inbers of the prominent agricultural associations. The 14 men, the 
experts on carriage, finance, interstate relations, parcel post, the 
‘captains of industry,’’ the men of national reputation, all these would 
not have to be paid. In view of the indirect benefits which the opera- 
tion of these commissions would confer, in view of their broad na- 
tional importance, such men would be glad to serve without compen- 
sation. 

Mr. Goopwin. You think, then, that these men would give their 
time, that they would not tequire any money, that they would 
consider it an honor to initiate this idea and would work for nothing? 

Mr. Lupin. Yes; I think that these men would not alone be willing 
to give their tin but that, in view of the broad national importance 
of this matter, they would be very glad to do so. I take it that 
every intelligent man understands that the question of the distribu- 
tion of cur farm products to the best economic advantage concerns 
not only the American farmers, but that it also concerns all con- 
sumers, and especially so all interested in land values, in securities, 
and in the maintenance of a steady wage rate. Now, take it in the case 
of a railway president like Mr. Ripley. He, as well as his colleagues of 
other roads, surely understands that the value and dividend of his 


road is dependent on the earning power of the farmers on either side of 


the track. This alone would be sufficient spur to induce him to serve 
n this commission, and he will not be likely to want your $1,500 nor 
ir $2,000 nor your $5,000 for this service. If he serve at all, he 
ill serve free of charge, and will give the best service that is in him. 
Mr. Goopwin. Do you think that a man like Mr. Ripley, or a man 





from Sears, Roebuck & Co., who understands shipping and the handling 
of men and affairs, or any other big man, could afford to surrender his 
1 from the business in which he is at present engaged and turn 
himself over te this commission, which would require so much of his 
time and effort, whether he gave his time gratuitously or for a salary? 
Mr. Lurnin. 1 certainly do; and for the reasons that I have already 
iven; especially so since the time which has to be given up to the 
ions of the commission in Washington would not be nearly as con- 
iderable as may at first be supposed. It must be remembered that the 


tual work under the commission will be carried out the year around 


by the working staff, by the secretary general, and the clerical force 
under hin tut one or two sessions of the commission a year at Wash- 
ington, lasting a few days each, like those of the Landwirtschaftsrat 
ut Berlin, would probably be all that would be required. 








And right here it is pertinent to bring up the question, “ Would not 
this proposal meet with serious opposition, especially with opposition 
from capitalistic interests?” Yes; it certainly would. In fact, it 
has already met with some strenuous opposition from that quarter. 
But it would be a mistake to say that it has met with opposition from 
all the capitelistic interests. It has only met with opposition from 
that small proportion which profits by the present chaotic and fortuitous 
inarketing conditions. It is reasonable to suppose that the far greater 
proportion of the capitalistic interests, when the significant bearing of 
this matter is properly understood, will favor this proposal as being 
a conservative measure, a measure not alone in the interest of the 
American farmer but likewise so in the interest of capital. There 
are those who are seeking for capital, and there are those who have 
lready acquired it. It is the purpose of those who have already ac- 
quired capital to conserve it, and what better means of conserving that 
capital can be pointed out than through the stability which would 
result from the distribution, of the products of the American farmers 
to the best economic advantage? Just as soon as this phase of the 
proposal before us will be rightly understood it can be confidently ex- 

ected that the capitalistic interests will favor it as much as the 
farmers and the consumers, 

And on this head it may not be irrelevant to present the following 
from the Los Angeles Times of December 6: 








‘Competition between the transcontinental railroads and the steam- 
hip companies using the Panama Canal has become so keen and its 
results are making themselves felt in such far-reaching fashion that 
President William Sproule, of the Southern Pacific Co., in an authorized 
interview here to-night, said: 

“*The commerce of the Pacific coast is in the throes of a trans- 
portation crisis. * * * We are after the oranges and the apples 
ind the celery and the casaba melons at this season of the year, and 
when the season for deciduous fruits opens we expect to be in that 
line, too ~~ s : The tonnage from California to the Atlantic sea- 
board by sea and rail combined in August, September, and October of 
1913 was 120,000. Of this the railroads got 56 per sent and the sea 
carriers got 44 per cent. For the same period in 1914 the total tonnage 
was 170,000. Of this the railroads got 39 per cent and the sea car 
riers got 61 per cent. Thus the sea carriers’ proportionate takings of 
the total tonnage from California for these three months increased 17 
per cent, while the tonnage by rail decreased to the same extent.’ ” 

In a statement to the Times of December 9, Mr. Julius Krutchnitt, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Southern Pacific Co., said: 

lhe number of railroads that have gone into receiverships in late 
\ s and the lack of signs of any betterment in the railroads’ con- 
dition sometimes leads me to believe that one after another all the rail 
roads of this country will pass through the courts’ hands, the weaker 
ne first and then the stronger ones. * * * But such a condition 
of affairs can not go on forever.” 

Well, what should be the remedy? Should it be the refilling of the 
Panama Canal? Should it be in the higher rates to the railroads? 


Why not find the remedy in an increased volume of carriage, and how 


else may this be found than through a system of scientific marketing? 
The attempt to maintain the railway rates prevailing before there was 
a Panama Canal by simply raising the present rates would be but an- 
other way of nullifying the economic utility of the said canal. 

Sut,’ say the railroads, “unless you give us higher rates you will 
drive us into receiverships, into bankruptcy,” and so we have here a 
vicious circle Around and around we go, and the circle is vicious all 
the way round. , 

And pray, what do higher rates for carriage mean? What do they 
mean for the home price of farm products? They mean that an in 
crease in the cost of carriage brings a corresponding decrease in the 
price of the product, and not alone for the amount carried, but for 


» entire amount offered for sale in the home market. 
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Let us take, as an example, peaches and apricots, of which one-t} ird 
of the entire production is sold for home consumption, one-third ¢ 
the home canneries, and one-third for shipment outside of the |[o 
A rise in the cost of carriage high above the normal rate will prey 
the shipment and cause a glut in the locality, lowering the price 
who buys for shipment will, of course, pay no more than the c:) 
or the buyer for home consumption; it thus follows that a rise in tio 
cost of carriage will lower the home price of the quantity carried. o 
the quantity canned, and of the quantity for home consumption. 
rise in the price of carriage is, therefore, a distinct block in the 1 
to progress, just as surely as a decline in the cost of carriage means 9 
cistinct step forward in the field of progress. 

Thus we see that the carriers are now brought up to a condit 
which they must face. We must, on the one hand, either curtail | 
carriage facilities or raise the rates or drive the carriers into bank 
ruptcy; or, on the other, we must increase the quantity of produ 
be carried and thereby increase the earning power of the carr 
reason of the increased volume carried. 

And is there not plenty of scope for the increase of the quantity t 
be carried? There certainly is when we remember, for instance, 
the German Empire is not as large as our State of Texas and 
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little larger than the State of California. Yet Germany holds 66,000,000 
people, and on mighty poor land. You get a good portion of Prussia 


poor, miserable sand, and those people have to labor hard to make that 
land perform some of the functions of farm land. Now, in extent we 
have empire overlapping empire. Shall we make these over, bound hand 
and foot, to a few trusts and thereby consign our interests to M 
topheles, to the devil, or shall we, rather, travel in the pathway that 
will bring out the potentialities of this great and mighty force? ~ 


Let me give but one example of these potentialities. We all know 
that there is a world-wide demand for olives and olive oil. Spain, f 
instance, produces 71,000,000 gallons of olive oil a year: It 
69,000,000 gallons, and France, 9,000,000, but California prod es 
only a nominal quantity. Now, recently, while traveling from [os 
Angeles to San Diego, it seemed to me that the hill country in 


region was of about the same character and climate as the olive ' 
ing lands between Rome and Tivoli. There is room between [os 
Angeles and San Diego for from five to ten million olive trees. Why 
are those olive trees not there? Simply because the distributing 
chinery for olive-tree products in California is so defective that 
| further development of production is negatived. 

In its issue of October 20, 1914, speaking on the subject bef 
the Louisville Courier Journal says: 7 

“Systematic marketing has been highly developed in Europe, while 
in this country it has barely made a beginning. ‘The day is comin 
when the producers of the United States will adopt the European 
method, and when their organizations will stand for something 
than sound and fury. * * * Assuredly the farmers and con ers 
of this country ought to be able to handle the problems of food d 
tion to as good effect as it has been done in Europe.” 

In concluding my statement, I am prompted to say that if 5 gen- 


you 


tlemen of the Senate and of the Ilouse are able to advance thi 


toward a successful issue, if through your efforts the resolution | 

the Senate and the House and receive the signature of the President, vou 
will have accomplished an important labor toward shaping the destiny 
| of the United States. For an effective measure which would throttle 
the trusts and insure the distribution of the products of the farm t 
best economic advantage may truly be denominated a measure which 


would reinforce the great experiment—the experiment which was made 
here in founding this Republic. Among the founders of the Rep 
were men whose minds transcended the commonplace and the medi , 
These transcendent minds looked forth into something beyond the mere 
practical. It was their purpose to build up an empire of light 
which should tend to dispel the darkness from off the face of th th, 
This was the empire that they intended to build, and this is the empire 
which you, as the lawmakers of this Republic, are called upon to le 
forward in the direction which they have set for you. If you have ! 
the spirit and hold only to the letter, then they have builded in va 





they then have buiided upon a rotten foundation, and the rotten! 5 
in yourselves. jut if you have within you the spirit that transcends 
the letter, the spirit that inspired and moved the mighty founders of 
this Republic, then their labors will not have been in vain; the ! 
then have builded to a purpose; the experimental days in the life of 
this Republic will be at an end and the experiment will have m l 
ized into a structure which shall be enduring, permanent. 
ADDENDA, 

The following letter of September 28, 1914, was addressed to 
Congressman W. S. Goopwin: 

Commenting on your several communications, I wash to say that 1 
should have a serious talk with the Democratic leaders of the H ’ 
so that if they see their way clear, they may exert the proper effort in 
having House joint resolution 344 immediately passed by the 


and by the Senate. 
Apart from anything that has been said in the hearings, I would add 


the following: 

1. The strength of Germany is directly due to the Lan 
| schaftsrat. 
= 


2. It can easily be adapted and adopted in the United States. 

3. It would eliminate the trusts, 

Please remember that I did not invent this Landwirtschafts 
is no brilliant inspiration of mine; I am simply a reporter 
such I tagged after the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft 
this up. They did take something up, but it was a faint shadow 


no substance. So I sent out thousands of documents written so 
the farmer with mud on his boots could understand. 
And when the farmer began to squirm, Mr. Taft, toward 
of his term, begun to “ get busy,” but his ery was in incomplet 
j} and went out entirely too late. 





Then the Democratic Party came along and took hold of 





and promised to give the farmer rural credits. The promis 
given on the ‘‘ Give me liberty or give me death”’ style. rhe 
were to have rural credits immediately—if not sooner. The 


was to have the best and first place in the legislative trough—a 
to be supplied with good and rich legislative slops. He was to 


it sure, right there and then, and the first installment was to b' 
credits. ‘Sink or swim,” “live or die,” the farmer was to he 
| sure. Rural eredits were his. The Democratic Party affirmed . 
| over and over again. And a Democratic majority has now, been '0 
| session for a longer period than any session ever in the hist i 





| the United States. So there was plenty of time for the Democrat 
























































































But, let me ask, what has 
Democratic Party up to this minute? 
rural credits? Do you know? Does 


1 to deliver the goods to the farmer. 
rmer got from this same 
he got in the form of 

know ? 
now to return to H. J. Res. 344: If the Democratic Party allows 
olution to go into innocuous desuetude, it will prove itself 
» be possessor of the long ears that we frequently see it pic- 
with. for just as sure as the Democratic Party allows this 
rtschaftsrat matter to go by default, it will be picked up and 
ip by the Republican Party. What effective use this can be made 
ietical polities will be evident to you if you will read over the 
and read it quietly, and pick out point one, point two, say 
| the points that will count, and you will have a respectable 
f counts, invaluable on the stump, invaluable in the papers, 
aging to the party which had the opportunity of handling 
ter, bat which either overlooked it by reason of a sluggish 
rse yet, for fear of offending the trusts, for, mark you, this 
deathblow to the trusts, as you know, and as nothing 
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DAVID LUBIN, 


The Olympic National Monument. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


HON. 


In tor House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1915. 


Mr. Speaker, I take this op- 
of presenting some statements with reference to the 
ised reduction of the size of the Olympic National Monu- 

which monument lies within and comprises the heart of 

; he Olympic Forest Reserve. That the monument will be greatly 
t size now seems certain. It should be made clear, 


Wednesday, February 24, 
\ir. JOHNSON of Washington. 


if 


ity 
l 


“1 in 
that lands taken out of the monument are not thrown 
homestead, except under such regulations as apply to 
forest reserves. Many persons who have written to me 

( t seem to realize that although certain townships are to 

en out of the monument they will still remain within the 


7) Forest Reserve, and will continue so to remain. 
reduction, when made, will permit mining and prospect- 
minerals on lands where such activities are now for- 
and which are known to contain tin, manganese, mica, 
ar, copper, and so forth. 
mnection with this reduction in the size of the monument 
‘esting statements have developed. One is that although 
mument was established for the protection of the Olympic 
w known as Cervus Roosevelt—it develops that the 
< grounds, the winter feeding grounds, and nearly all of 
uimer feeding grounds are without the present lines of the 
ent. 
the present herd of elk is established at about 7,000 and 
easing rapidly. The feeding of the elk will soon become 
hblem, particularly as it is thought that many fine agricul- 
lleys in the Olympic Forest Reserve will be opened for 
nt before many more years have passed. 
her item of interest is the discovery that many townships 
monument have been so carelessly surveyed that they 
1 double area. 
connection with the proposed change of boundaries, I 
ed the following letter from Hon. H. S. Graves, Chief of 
bureau of Forestry: 
4 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, February 11, 1915. 
TOHN SON 


of Representatives, 
Mr, JOHNSON: In our recent conference you requested a state- 
ird to my conclusions and recommendations relative to the 


Olympus National Monument. I have made a recom- 
looking to a modification of the boundaries of the monument 
| retain the scenic portion within the monument and restore 

rtions which contain very heavy timber to exclusive’ national 


specific 


itus. The portion of the monument which would under this 
restored to the forest would be handled under the national 
rinciples and be subject to the same protection from every 
t as the balance of the Olympic National Forest and other 
forests. fhe yarious resources, however, would be available 


, Which under the national monument withdrawal is impossible. 


portion which would remain as a national monument comprises 
n mass of high mountains and would constitute an admirable 
for a national park, if it should finally be deemed wise to take 
ction, I am desirous of seeing an investigation made of the 
n of whether a park should be established, this to be a joint 
“ition by the park authorities of the Interior Department and 

entatives of the Forest Service. 
inly the enie feature of the Olympic Mountains are unique 
ry remarkable, and this resouree should not only be protected 
“vel ped. In the administration of the national forest full con- 
ion ts given to the protection and development of the recreation 
® that the whole region, including both the portion which 
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in the national forest, will be saf 

well as other features, is concerned 
boundaries which I am recommending 
to the national forests of the following ars 
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The Forest Bureau is also contemplating some 


in the Olympic 





Reserve, a 
appeared in the Tacoma Ledger, 








statement 


eoncernr! 


as follows 


STATE May Grr Muctrr Roap MONRY New Po 
Service ANNOUNCED Here LIKELY ( 

Itundreds of thousands of dollars additional rit 
in the State of Wa neton will be available f< nade 
if the new poli agreed upon by the forestry dey 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is sanctioned ( 
pected, according to Charles H. Flory, Portland 
forester. who was in Tacoma yesterda 

Mr. Flory came here for a conference at tt! Comn 
members of the intercity national park committ nd 
D. H. White relative to road matters this ir afl 
reserve either within this county or within the p 
committee. 

Mr. Flory said the Forest Servi had long realized 
forest areas took up so n h the 
from 20 to 40 per ec they w a ¢ D 
way, as being an a le for « nt x 
rest of the unty ta t 

LOANS ‘ Lp TIM 

‘Congress has recognized the need of assist: 
said Flory, “and has allowed 25 p cent of the net 1 
of timber in the forest reserves to go every jy - to | 
and schoo!s in the county wit t! iles were made 
a good thing for those counties where sales were goi! 
undevelop ounties the policy has not he!ped It i 
ask Congress to allow the advance f such money t 
every year as might result from the sale of ] 
itself as security for the sums advanced. A caref , 


sections, 














determine its value 


would first be made to ind ‘ 
would be paid back when the timber is sold In this v 
there will be hundreds of thousand { dollars ava 
road and bridge development.’ 

Mr. Flory says his office has had : ut S 
road projects this y tI h the mon ‘ 
or two. He thinks the w $15,000 ; F 
work within the resery its, and while } vest 
matter of building e Ca Ri Valley Road i 
side of the parl rveys th ‘oad, which wo 
Orting by way of Fairfax, wer I ted Inst y 
son, former county engin I l i 
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The Olymy Highway is a combination of State roads Nos. 9 and 14 
and certain county roads, to make a road clear around the Olympic 
Peninsula nad a project long advocated by those who are familiar 
with the resources of the Olympic Peninsula, While State road No, 9 
and State read No, 14 have been recognized projects for a number ef 

al the Olympic Highway, as a road looping the peninsula, was only 

lopted two years nyo by the State legislature. 

With the completion of State work on the highway north of 


Iloquiam, to open the road to Quiniault Lake, and the building of the 
highway along the west side of Hood Canal, between Hoodsport and 
Duckabush, the Olympic Highway becomes a realty from Quiniault 
clear around the peninsula to The Forks, 5 miles north of the Jefferson 
County line in western Clallam County With the clearing of slides 
from the highway along Hood Canal in the spring the autoist can 
drive from Lake Quiniault clear around the Olympic Mountains to The 


orks without difficulty, and all the time he will be passing some of 
the most beautiful scenery in the entire country. When completed, 
those familiar with the country’s great scenic highways declare there 
will be no road in the country to excel, and few to compare, with the 


Olympic Highway 

The road winds through greatest single forest of the Northwest, it 
being estimated the west of the peninsula alone contains a stand 
of approximately 125,000,000 feet of timber, including some of the finest 


the 


side 


fir, cedar, and spruce the great Northwest has produced. This area in- 
cludes the rich area cf the Quiniault Indian Reservation. 
At points the road runs out to the Strait of Juan de Fuca or skirts 


Ilood Canal. 


ol! 


At other points it runs at the foot of the Olympic Range 
mountains, and snow-capped peaks tower above the tourist At other 
places the traveler comes upon such lakes as Quiniault and Crescent. 
Ile is now ferried from one end of Crescent Lake to the other, a distance 


of 12 miles, between hills covered with their virgin veil of green; hiils 
which run down almost to the water's edge The highway survey 
crosses the Quiniault Valley and River at the foot of that lake, and 
that silver body of water spreads out for a distance of 3 miles between 
steep and high wooded mountains, which run down to the lake on both 
idle while in the distance beyond the lake one sees the towering peaks 


of Olympus and Queets, and, nearer by, Mount Baldy. The white 


snow and glaciers these 


of the 


on peaks is seen in a setting of gray-brown 
crags and the rich green of the forest below, with the green of the lake 
in the foreground, 

Again the road passes through wide, rich valleys in which the ranch- 
ers already have brought their land to a good state of cultivation. The 
valleys of the Olympie Peninsula are all rich in soil and are well pro- 
tected, making them adapted to almost any kind of agricultural or 
dairy pursuits. On the south, east, and north sides of the peninsula 
these valleys, with means of getting to market open, are fast being 
developed, and there are many fine ranches to be seen along the high- 


way or back on the side roads which run into the Olympic Highway. 
On the west side of the peninsula, however, it is different. 


The 


Quiniault Valley, containing several thousand acres of land, is already 
well settled. 

The road will cross the Queets River about 4 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, will follow up the Clearwater Valley for several miles, and then 


ike across to the Hoh and from 
Western Jefferson County, cut 
f interest 


there across to The Forks. 
off it by the Olympic 


as is 


National 


Forest, presents a matter o to the State of Washington at large, 
for about half the area between the western national forest line and the 
Pacific Ocean is owned by the State, either as school, university, or 

ipital land Western Jefferson County alone contains about four 
township State lands. ‘This is heavily timbered, but at present inac- 
cessible 

As nearly as can be ascertained, from figures furnished by engineers 
of the various counties traversed by the Olympic Highway, the portion 
of the road already opened represents an expenditure of at least $2,000,- 
000. Only about one-tenth of this sum has come from the State public- 
highway fund, the remainder having been expended by the counties, part 
of the sum being from the permanent highway fund, levied by the State, 

it which is spent by the county on whatever main road it desires, so 
long as the funds are used on a State specification highway. That the 
’ OOO,000 estimate is none too high is shown by the fact that Che 

lis County alone has expended $980,000 on the Olympic highway 
rossing it, of which $83,000 has been furnished by the State. Ninety- 
nine miles of the road is in Chehalis County. Thurston has 25 miles of 
the Olympie Highway; Mason County, 48 miles; Jefferson County, 78 
miles, counting both the east and west ends of the county; and Clallam 
County has 100 miles, a total of 350 miles. 

The greater part of the road now built is high-class highway, with 

1 gravel surface and good grades, though parts of the road sre not 
entirely up to the standard, but easily passable and safe, and with only 
a few 1 hills, and autoists say these are not at all out of the ordinary. 
\ few days ago I received the following letter from Mr. 
Graves 
UNITED STATI DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
on! SERVICE 
Washington, 
Ilon. AL! Jor ) 
Hlouse of Representati 8 

Drak Mr. Jounsor I have received your letter of February 24, 
inclosing a communication from Mr. F. H. Stanard. I shall very 
gland to inform you when I can ascertain the time of final action on 
t part of the two Secretaries regarding my recommendations for the 
reduction of the area of the Mount Olympus National Monument. 

I shall also be glad to keep you informed about the plan of develop 
ment for the Olympic Peninsula. This plan will contain specif recom 
n lations looking to public improvements, 

Very sincerely, yours H. S. Graves, 

I have been informed that the recommendations of Mr. 

Graves have been approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


and that the approval of the Secretary of the Interior may be 


expected at any time, possibly before these remarks can be 
placed in print. 

From all the foregoing it will be noted that at last we are 
to have some improvements and betterments in the great Fed- 
eral holdings in the Olympie Peninsula. VProgress in the actual 


work may be, and probably will be, slow, but it is most gratify- 
to know that the start has been made. During the 


sessions of 


the 





three | 


Sixty-third Congress I have devoted much time | the American troops at Valley Forge. 

















to this end, and I know that the people of western Washington 
will be pleased that the many matters of detail pertaining to 
the Olympic Peninsula will be looked after by two Members of 
Congress, Hon. L. HW. HADLEY and myself. It goes without say- 
ing that in all matters for the development of the southwesi 
the Member from that section has had the support of the entire 
State delegation. After March 4, however, Clallam and Jeffer- 
son Counties, with nearly three-fourths of the Olympic Vorest 
Reserve, go into the district which will be represented by Mr. 
HApLEY, leaving the smaller portion in the district I) have 
the honor to represent—hereafter to be known as the third 
district. 





Steam as a Motive Power in Navigation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


yr | Y y TRE Tay 
HON. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915, 
_ Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, there has been some discus- 
sion on the floor of the House recently of the question to whom 
should the honor be given historically for the application of 
steam as a motive power for navigation. 
Very fortunately for historical accuracy, W. F. Sadler. 


ie... 
who is adjutant general of New Jersey, has deived into { 


archives of my State and produced documentary evidence which, 
to anyone who will read so much of that evidence as | Ly 
be able to reproduce here, proves that Mr. Fitch, then a resi- 
dent of New Jersey, made this application of power before 
was applied so by any other invention. It is not necessary 
that I should base any argument upon the documents \ hi 
Gen. Sadler has been so kind as to forward to me; but rather 
T shall here present in permanent form in this Recorp a t) 
script of those authentic and very interesting documents. B 
to add historical value to what I here present I shall inser 


first, a letter written to me by Gen. Sadler, because, besides 

briefly summarizing the Fitch claim, it contains some very 

interesting historical matter concerning Mr. Fitch aside 
the facts directly relating to the wonderful invention: 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 

OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAI 


Trenton, January 


Hon..E. W. TOWNSEND, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
_ DEAR Mr. TOWNSEND: Supplementing my letter of a few day: 
in regard to the Fitch matter, would say that on April 15 
steam, as a motive power, was conecived by Fitch to be applied 


riages, then to vessels. On August 20, 1785, he exhibited a p 
model, and on August 29, 1785, he memoralized Congress in 
to internal navigation, especially on the Mississippi. On Septem 
1785, he submitted drawings and models of his boat to the A! 


Philosophical Society at _Philadelphia. 


On March 18, 1786, New Jersey passed a law giving Fitch t 
and exclusive right to operate steamboats on the navigable w 
the State for 14 years. On February 3, 1787, Delaware grant 
lar rights, and on Mareh 19, 1787, New York did the same. On 


28, 1787, Pennsylvania passed a similar act, and on November 7, 


Virginia did the same. 

On July 26, 1788, Fitch made a trip in his boat, with witn 
distance of 20 miles, from Philadelphia to Burlington. On Oct: 
1788, the boat ran from Philadelphia to Burlington carryi! 
passengers. In 1790 the boat made regular trips. On <Au 
1791, Congress granted letters patent covering a period of 14 


and the document was signed by Washington, Jefferson, Rand 


Gen. Henry Knox, the commissioners. 
In 1795 Fitch went to France and left his drawings with M 
which drawings were loaned to Fulton. 
On July 2, 1798, Fitch died im Kentucky—probably cot i 
suicide. 
Ile was born in the town of Windsor, Conn., on January 21, 
and on December 29 1767, married Lucy Roberts. In 1769 
of his unhappy married life, he left home, walked to Albany 
New York and across New Jersey to Trenton, where he tool 
residence. He started to make brass sleeve buttons and clean 
enjoying considerable prosperity, when the War of the R: 
commenced, 
He enlisted in the American Army and was made first Ii 
of a company raised in Trenton. William Tucker, an old resid 


appointed second lieutenant, and Fitch proposed changing plac 
him because he felt that Tucker was more able to do military d 
liis services as gunsmith were soon ‘eatly needed that 
appointed armorer by the Committee of fety of the Pro 
New Je and greatly were his services needed that he 
on Sunday, causing his expulsion from the Methodist Chur« . 
the British reached Trenton in December, 1776, they destroyed h 
and his tools. ee a 
He, having crossed the river with the Army, was with Washing’ , 
forces at the Battle of Trenton, which occurred on December -} 
After the battles of Trenton and the Battle of Princeton he locaté 
a time in the town of Warminster, in Bucks County, Pa. He 


so 






SO 


sey, 
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SS 
he was made a deputy surveyor, and did work in Kentucky 
nia In 1781 he surveyed in Virginia. - 
-<» while trying to take some boats to the Mississippi, he was 
“| near the mouth of the Muskingum River. ‘'wo of his party 
t and subsequently scalped. The balance were taken to Detroit, 
ere was a military post. Two weeks after their arrival at De- 
were taken to Prison Island, reaching there on May 25, 1752. 
months they were taken to Quebec, and a month later were 
exchange, to New York, where they arrived after a voyage of 
and were released. 
made his way back to Warminster, and early in 1783 a company 
rmed and he was sent to survey lands in Virginia and Kentucky. 
ber, 1784, he petitioned Congress for an appointment as sur 
i the western country. 
April, 1785, it occurred to Fitch that steam power could be em 
to move wagons along roads and he began to plan steam car- 
lle gave this up, however, and turned his attention to the pro- 
ff boats by steam. There is plenty of proof that Fitch’s boat 
1 on the Delaware River in 1790, and, as you know, Fulton’s 
not operated on the Hudson untii 1807. 
nk I said in a former letter that James Rumsey claimed that he 
t suggested the propelling of boats by steam. His claims were 
rated by a committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature and a com- 
of the New Jersey Legislature, who decided that Rumsey had no 
whatever. 
in’'s steamboat, the Clermont, made the trip from New York to 
Alba at the rate of somewhat less than 5 miles an hour. Fitch’s 
“it ran between 2,000 and 3,000 miles on the Delaware River 
the summer of 1790, 17 years earlier, at the rate of from 7% to 
an hour, 


TRO 


ve 


many facts and much data on this subject, but feel that I 
not burden you with more of it at this time, because I have 
ul a general outline. As I wrote you recently, I am having 


ttographs made of original documents, which I will forward to 

thin a few days. 
re are any further facts and figures that you would like to in- 
‘ te into your proposed speech, please do not hesitate to ask for 
t s I feel that Fitch should be given some recognition and that 
le of the country at large should in some way be made to under- 

d that he and not Fulton was the inventor of the steamboat. 

Very truly, yours, 


W. F. 
owing the above letter of Gen. Sadler’s I shall present in 
the order these seven documents in support of the Fitch 

. and which, I think, all fair-minded readers will concede 
make a demonstration of the validity of his claim. The docu- 


are > 


SADLER, Jr. 


Petiti of John 
27, 1786. 
of John 
\ 14, 1786. 
lavits of prominent 
and boiler, 1788. 
ort of committee, Pennsylvania Legislature, in favor of 
itech, October 31, 1788. 

Petition of John Fitch 

1, 1788. 

Letter of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, Novem- 
ber 3, 1788. 

inal petition of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, 
November 25. 1788. 
tion of John Fitch to the Legislative Council and General 
\ssenibly of New Jersey, dated Trenton, February 27, 1786, 
x that he “proposes to apply the force of steam engine 
‘use of navigation.” 
uests appointment of a committee to examine his plins. 
honorable the Legislative 


f New Jersey: 


on Fitch 
ry 


on 


to the New Jersey Legislature, 


Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, 


men regarding John Fitch's boat, 


Ke 


to the New Jersey Legislature, 


ber 


Council and General Assembly of the 
petition of the subscriber humbly showeth that your petitioner 
| to apply the force of steam engine to the use of navigation 
elling vessels to go through the water with considerable 
without the assistance of winds or current) and many other 
purposes, 
efore, your petitioner humbly prays that your honors will be 
I to appoint a committee to examine the proposed plan, together 
opinions of several gentlemen of eminence and character in 
t Middle States, who have favored him with their certificates re- 
it; and grant such encouragement to your petitioner, as on 
t vt of your committee, his proposals may, in the wisdom of 
\ mors, appear to deserve. 
our petitioner, ete. 
JOHN FITCH. 
N, Vebruary 27, 1786. 


als 


Vetition of John Fitch to the Legislative Council and General 


As bly of New Jersey, dated Trenton, March 14, 1786, stating 
th le has ‘constructed an easy method of urging boats 
t ch the water by the proper application of the force of 
Steam.” Requests exclusive privilege of constructing boats 
yelled by thesforee of steam. 
this petition is indorsed by Robert Pearson, jr., A. Hunt, 
Sticy Potts, Thomas Yard, Samuel Tucker, Rensselaer Wil- 
s, John Stevens, jr.. W. M. Bell, Isane Smith, John Cox, 
‘ el W. Stockton, and W. C. Houston. 


honorable the Legislative Council and General Assembly of the 
of New Jersey: 
’ remonstrance and petition of John Fitch humbly showeth 

i { your petitioner having constructed an easy method of urging boats 
1 the water by the proper application of the force of steam, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


27, 1788. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 18, 1788 

No. 1. We whose names are hereunto subscribed do certify that we 
have been in John Fitch’s steamboat of 60 feet in length in tl River 
Delaware when the said boat was propelled through the water with 
a considerable degree of velocity regularly and uniformly without any 
manual labor by the force of steam, and we are clearly of op m that 
the rivers of America may be navigated by the means of s nboats, 
and that the present boat would very useful on the western waters, 

JOHN EWING. JAMI LIUTCHENSON, 
ROBT, PATTERSON, T. Y¥. MATLACK 
ANDREW ELLIcorT. CHas, PErTir. 

JOHN SMILLEY, J. B. SMITH. 

DAVID REDICK, DaAV'D RITTENHO! 

No. 2. This may certify that on the 12th instant we, the subs ers, 
went in Mr. John Fitch's steamboat from this city to the t of 
Burlington, 20 miles in the space of 3 hours and 10 minutes, there 
being upwards of 30 passengers on board, and that said bo is 
propelled through the water entirely by the force of steam; and from 
our own observations we are of opinion that the discovery which Mr 
Fitch has made may be of much service to inland navigatior 

JOHN 1% 
JOHN I \ 

PHILADELPHIA, October 18, 1788. 

No. 3. On the 16th instant I was on board Mr. Fitch's st t in 
the river Delaware; saw it perform; and I do certify that it im- 
pelled by the force of steam at the rate of at least 4 miles an hour 
against the strength of tide, and am fully convineed that the fo . 
applied to that boat would be sufficient to carry it against tl most 
rapid waters between the mouth of French Creek, on the Allee dd 
the mouth of Muskingum, on the Ohio, and that na \ g t 
would carry it between 3 and 4 miles an hour on any of the western 
waters. 

I Hes 
Capta First 1 ted States Ree it 

PHILADELPHIA, October 18, 1788. 

No. 4. This may certify that I, the subseriber, w one f the com- 
mittee appointed in March, 1786, the general a ! ' f ft State 
on the petition of Jolin Fitch and Arthur Donaldson, respecting their 
several schemes for the imprcvement of navigation by leans oO Lin 
engines; when Mr. Donaldson produced his plan to th t for 
drawing water in at or near the bottom and forcing it out ift as 
a means of propelling a vessel forward 

The committee having fully heard the petitioners nd afterw 3 
received Mr. Fitch’s model of an invention for moving y 
means of a steam engine, agreed to make a report to the ! ; 1 his 
favor. 

JA I 

PHILADELPHIA, August 1788, 

No. 5. Mr. Fitch, in his explanation of this draft t he 
presented it to the Philosophical Society, mentioned that |! tion 
of conveying the water from his forcing pump in that I 
through the fire was that it might thereby l« 
entered in the receiver, lest the ld wate s g 
water in the receiver should impede the generation of t s 

No. 6. (Indorsed:) Presented to the ety Sey 4 Se 

R. Pa N 

No. 7. Some time about the middle of the sixt 1 I g 
consulted by Henry Voight, of th ity, clock and w 
| ing the application of a ul t for the purpose g v 
steam, a drawing of which he then s ved I d re ‘ I 
of its utility if applied to John Fit s ste I i } 
to adopt it immediately. but wished him to se ’ i 
boiler till such time as the merits of this new it s! ld f 
ascertained by experiment 

Timothy Matlack, to whom this invention was cor ur ted n 
| after my having first seen it, accompanied me yesterd 
tube itself, and found it nearly ready to be placed in tl { nd we 
are both clearly of opinion that it is construct 5 
with those of the plan at first exhibited to us 





whereby the inland navigati of these States likely to | greatly 
promoted, the principles whereof have been honored with tl )- 
bation of gentlemen of the first character for pl sophical know! n 
several of these States, who have expressed their desire of set it 
earried into execution by an experiment. 

And as it has been the general practice of ving encoura nt to 
new inventions and useful improvements by a wing their t pro- 
jectors the advantage of their discoveries for s reasonable time, 
therefore your petitioner humbly prays 

That your honors will be pleased to grant him the exclusive ivilega 
of constructing boats impelled by the force of st , and dvan- 
tages arising from that discovery, for such length of time as to your 
honors shall seem proper. 

And your petitioner, ete. 

JO ] 

TRENTON, March 12, 1786. 

We, the subscribers, having examined the principles of the stea oat 
constructed by John Fitch, are of opinion that it may be the means of 
improving the inland navigation of these States to great advantage, 
and therefore that it deserves the protection and encouragement of the 
legislature, 

Ropr. PEARSON, Jr. JOHN STEVENS, Jt 
A. HUNT. W. M. BELL. 
Sracy Ports, ISAAC SMITH, 
Thos. YARD. JOHN Cox, 

SAML, TUCKER. SaAML. W. SToc! 
RENSSEL’R WILLIAMS, W. C. Hows 

Certificates showing that John Fitch's steamboat, 60 feet in 
length, carrying upward of 30 passengers, steamed from Phila- 


delphia to Burlington, a distance of 20 miles, 
10 minutes, on October 12. 
tubes and boilers. Signed 
vania. 

Certified as true copies of originals produced by John Fitch 
before William Cavenough, notary public, Philadelphia, October 


in 3 hours and 
17SS;: also certificates regarding hi 


by 15 prominent of 


s 


men Pennsyl 




























































































































At t ! t of said Henry Voight and John Fitch, partners in 
the boat, 1 hereby certify that the above-mentioned facts are truly 
stated eve respect, to the best of my knowledge and belief; and I 





ire that [have neither part nor share in the said steam- 
| I any in est whatsoever in the concern, 
JNO. NANCARROW. 

PiLILADELPHIA, September 15, 1788. 

On the 17th day of September, 1788, before me, Isaac Howell, Esq., one 
of the justices, etc., came John Nancarrow, above named, and on his 
solemn affirmation, according to law, did declare and say that the 
above written certificate, siened by him, is true according to the best 
of his knowledge and belict 

JNO, NANCARROW. 

Affirmed befo1 mie 

ISAAC HOWELL. 

No. 8. About e last of June, 1786, Voight, of this city, 
clocl 1d watch make owed to me the draft of a spiral tube for 
generating steam, as a devi of his own, for supplying cylinder of 
John | ’s st iboat. John Nancarrow, of this city, an engineer by 
profe m and much accustomed to the erecting of steam engines in 
En id, W present at the time, and I then understood that he had 
been consulted upon it a few days before. We both advised Mr. Voight 
to « ibit the first experiment on the steamboat by means of the com- 
mon it boiler rather than involve himself in the difficulties and 
delays which would probably arise in the execution of this new mode 
of generating steam. Mr. Nancarrow and myself have this day ex 
amined the tube, now nearly ready for the purpose aforesaid, and find 
that the principles on which it Is constructed are the same with those 
of the aid plan 

Mr. Voight having shown the plan aforesaid to me very soon after 
my arrival here from Georgia enables me to ascertain the time thus 
nearly 

At the repeated request of Mr. Voight and of John Fitch, I make 
known and certify the facts aforesaid; and I do declare that I have 
no part or share in the said boat 

Ty. MATLACK. 

I LADELPHIA, July 14, 1788 

On the 17th d: of September, 1788, before me, Isaac Howell, Esq., 
on { justices, ete., came Timothy Matlack, above named, and on 
his solemn affirmation, according to law, did declare and say that the 
above written certificate, signed by him, is true according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 

Ty. MATLACK, 

Affirmed before me, 

TsAAC HOWELL. 

I, William Cavenough, notary and tabellion in and for the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania, by lawful authority duly admitted and sworn, 








dwelling in the city of Philadelphia in the said Commonwealth, do 
hereby certify and attest unto all whom it doth or may concern, that 
the aforegoing writings from No. 1 to No. 8 do contain just and true 
copies of original certificates to me the said notary bona fide, produced 
by John Fiteh in the said certificates named, and that I have carefully 
compared the said copies with their respective originals and do find 
them exactly to agree with each other. And I do hereby further certify 
that the several gentlemen signing and subscribing their names to the 
said certificates now are or heretofore have been in the posts, trusts, or 
employments hereinafter following their respective names, viz: John 
Ewing, provost of the university and vice president of the philosophical 

ciety Robert Patterson, professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losop Andrew Ellicott, professor of mathematics and astronomy in 
the Episcopal academy; John Smiley, member of the executive council 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; David Redick, present vice 
president of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; James Hutchenson, 
one of the secretaries of the philosophical society; Timothy Matlack, 
lat cretary to the State executive council for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; Charles Pettit, late Member of Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Jonathan Bayard Smith, present protho- 
notar of the court of common pleas for the city and county of 
Vhiladelphia; David Rittenhouse, present treasurer for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; John Poor; John Ely; Jonathan Heart, cap- 
tain of the First United States Regiment; James Irvine, late vice presi- 
dent Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; John Nancanon. 

In testimony whereof I, the said notary, have hereunto set my hand 
nd aflixed my seal of office in Philadelphia aforesaid, the 27th day of 
October, in the vear of our Lord 1788 

AL. ] Wa. CAvpnovuGH, Notary Public. 
Report of the committee of the General Assembly of Penn- 


sylvania, dated October 31, 1788, in favor of John Fitch, and 
refusing the request of James Rumsey to operate the steam- 





boat in the waters of the State of Pennsylvania : 

The committee to whom was referred the petitions of James Rumsey, 
John Fitch, and Henry Voight beg leave to report 

That having examined the said petitions and with great attention 
heard the parties in support of their respective claims are unani- 
mously of opinion that the law which grants to John Fitch an exclusive 
right to all boats propelled by fire and steam, hath not only secured 
unto him, his heirs, ete., the exclusive right to the method he had 
then invented for the purpose of applying the power of fire or steam 
in order to propel boats, but also whatsoever improvements he make 
himself or obtain from others during the time limited by said law. 
And however improper so extensive a law may be in its principles, yet 
cons ring that upon a faith of the said law, several citizens have 
spent much labor and money for which they are not yet reimbursed 
And notwithstanding the legislature may have a right to repeal laws 
which convey grants that are highly injurious to the general welfare, 
yet the resuming such legislative grants ought never to be done unless 
upon the most pressing necessity. 

Your committee therefore beg leave to offer the following resolutions, 
Viz : 

* Resolved, That the prayer of the petition of James Rumsey be 
granted, excepting so far as it respects the propelling of boats by the 
force of fire or steam. 

‘“ Resolved, Tt the prayer of the petition of Henry Voight can not 
be granted.” 

The foregoing is a true copy of the original remaining on the files 
of the General Assembly, Philadelphia, October 31, 1788. 


J. SHALLUS, Assistant Clerk, 
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Petition of John Fitch to the General Assembly of New 7 
sey, dated Noveniber 1, 1788, protesting against the clainys 
James Ruinsey: 
To the honorable the 

The petition of 
showeth 

That your petitioner, in consequence of the countenance and support 
granted him by the honorable the Legislature of New Jersey, as well a« 
by four other of the Middle States, has with unremitted diligence ; nd 
prodigious expense brought his steamboat to a very considerable degree 
of perfection, and is still pursuing his plan in full confidence of r 
ing the reward of his labors under the sanction of the laws he hath 
tained. That your petitioner heard with great concern that a petitic 
had been presented to your last honorable house by or on behalf of 


@] 


of 


issembly of the State of New Jersey: 


John Fitch, of the city of Philadelphia, hu 


certain James Rumsey with a view of obtaining a law to deprive ten 
of his just and legal rights granted him by your honorable predecessy 
and that your petitioner, the moment he heard of his design, hastened 
to Trenton, but did not arrive time enough before the house broke uy 

he had the happiness to find that nothing was done to the prejudice 
your petitioner. That since that time a similar attempt was mad \ 
behalf of the said James Rumsey in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, \ 
by committee, gave a long and patient hearing to both parties, and 


they, by report, determined in the most solemn manner in favor of 
petitioner, which report he begs leave to hand in herewith. Thai 
ceiving intelligence of the renewed intentions of the friends of the said 
James Rumsey to repeat an application to your honorable house, 4 
petitioner presents himself before you, praying that you will be pleased 
to do nothing to invalidate the laws heretofore solemnly made in 
favor, but that your petitioner may be heard at the bar of your | 
orable house by counsel in defense of his rights, as well in supp . 
his steamboat, as in support of his claims to the emolument and 
of boiling water in a pipe or tube the more effectually to create steam. 
a mode he devised and laid before the Philosophical Society previous 1 
any pretentions ever suggested by James Rumsey, which your petition 
is ready to prove. That the new Congress being vested by the ¢ 
stitution with powers of granting exclusive rights for inventions, 
petitioner flattered himself that instead of repeating his claims bet 
the individual houses of assembly he should only have been called 
by the said James Rumsey to support his several claims befor 
body, whereby much expense of time and money might be saved t 


public and themselves; but if your honorable body should think pro 
to go into the business, your petitioner humbly prays that he may 
allowed time and opportunity to defend kis just claims and right d 


your petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray. 


} 
I 








os JOUN F 
RENTON, November 1, 1788. 


Letter of John Fitch to the Legislature of New Jersey, dated 
November 8, 1788, in support of his petition of November | 
1788, relative to his steamboat and pipe boiler. 

States that his plan for a pipe boiler was laid before Co 
in August, 1785, and recorded in the Philosophical So 
the following month. Intimates that James Rumsey ob 
his ideas through improper methods: 


To the honorable Legislature of the State of New Jersey, no 
at Princetown, November 38, 1788: 


The subscriber humbly begs leave to subjoin the following 1 
to his petition in support of his just claims to his steamboat 
boiler, and doubts not but your indulgence will s&ve a great 
and trouble in having the subject represented by counsel, which 
are as follows, viz: 

First. The law is positive and clear, and no explanation nor 
tion can take place in assembly to the prejudice of the subscril 

Second. That a patent stands on ground very different from 
the one being open to all men, but the other to be obtained on! 
deliberation and public consent. 

Third. The specification so warmly contended for applies 
power employed to produce the effect and not to any indiffer 
mediate agent, such as wood, water, or iron. But if, for arg 
sake, this was even admitted, the part now urged was fully sp: 
the contest with the subseriber and Arthur Donnaldson before 
sembly of Pennsylvania, as per their minutes and Gen. Irvin 
tificate. 


Fourth. That the Law of Nations, vattel 36 and 200: the I 
England, 21 James I; constitution of New Jersey; and the s) 


law in question are all clearly in his favor. 

Fifth. That having expended his money and the money of ot! 
full confidence of public faith their houses and their farms l 
more firmly secured to them than the property conveyed by this \ 

Sixth. 


That any limitation or restriction to the law not w 
by the law itself would be a violation of the Constitution, 
directs all controversies about property to be divided in 


justice. A contrary procedure would introduce a most alarmins, 
dent. 

Seventh. That all ways and modes of invention made public 
the passing of the law are open to common use, unless specis 
grants should interfere. 

Kighth. That the invention now contended for of pushing wat 
the stern was published 50 years ago by Mons. Bernoulli, a ce! 
genius, in Franee, and republished with improvements by Dr. 
lin before the passing of the law that no suggestion of igno! 
such publications shall avail a subsequent protender. 

Ninth. That even if the arguments used in favor of James I 
contained any real weight, they are produced at a wrong how! i 
law is passed, and it is too late. He made no objection in Vi! 
elsewhere. 

Tenth. That with respect to the boiler it was thé original t 
of the subscriber, and the similarity thereof is nowhere to be f 
the books. 

Eleventh. That the scheme of the subscriber was to conve) 
into the pipe and then convey the said pipe into the body and 
the hottest part of the fire in order to boil the water before it we! 
the great receiver. This is explained and certified by the pa 
the possession of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

Twelfth. That this pipe, instead of being a trifling object, 
tended by the counsel of Mr. Rumsey before the committee of the .\ 
bly of Pennsylvania, is the only pipe and passes all the water con 
















































































































| 
the engine, which in the present small machine consumes about 30 | 
ns in an hour. 
rhirteenth. That the originality of the idea of boiling water in a 


recorded in the philosophical society September, 1785, a body 
-nized by law as capable of receiving such deposits, and that the 
idea of pipe boiling can not be confined to any specific dimensions, 
vise every fresh foot ef pipe added to an engine would require a 
iw. 
teenth. That the subscriber carried his plans and drawings to 
embly of Virginia, everywhere exposing his scheme, and that from 


st drawing either by direct or indirect means, by circuitous 
ition, James Rumsey may have got the idea of the boiler he 
iims. The plagiarism is certainly retortable with equal force to 


charges against your petition. 
Fifteenth. That James Rumsey, in his pamphlet and by the acknowl- 
ment of his counsel before the committee of Pennsylvania, does not 
nd to any idea of a pipe boiler longer ago than the winter of 
86, whereas a drawing and description of the pipe boiler of the 
was not only laid before Congress in August, 1785, but a 
ng and description was lodged with the philosophical society in 


S er 


mber, 1785. 
Should this be the opinion of the legislature, the petition of James 
Rumsey will be laid aside. | 


JOHN FITCH. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1788. 


Che final petition of John Fitch to the Legislative Council and 

‘ral Assembly of New Jersey, dated November 25, 1788, 
iming the pipe boiler as his original invention and protesting 
against the false pretensions of James Rumsey: 


the honorable Legislative Council and General Assembly of the State 
Vew Jersey: 


| petition of John Fitch humbly showeth— 
fhat the legislature of this State did by a law passed in the month 
March, 1786, vest in your petitioner the exclusive right of construct- | 
c., steamboats within the State, granting him at the same time 
er to apply any machinery on board his boat which he might | 
proper, provided the boat was propelled by the force of fire or 
that your petitioner has learned with grief and surprise that a 
s now lying before your honorable house to vest in James Rumsey 
exclusive right to a pipe boiler, a machine that your petitioner has 
i} ong used in his boat, and which is essentially necessary to the comple- | 
t f that design for which your law was made in his favor. 
Your petitioner humbly conceives that vesting such right in James | 
is an interference with private property already conveyed by | 
d will produce such a clashing of laws as is impolitic in a well- 
ited State. Your petitioner has authentic documents to the | 
| 
! 
| 


was in possession of the secret of a pipe boiler as early as the 
1785, before your law in his favor was enacted, and that in Sep- 
t er of that year he laid a drawing of it before the Philosophical So- 
in Philadelphia. After this period he communicated his princi- | 
» a friend and acquaintance of the said Rumsey, from whom he 
reason to believe Mr. Rumsey adopted the idea. Mr. Rumsey’s | 
the idea is many months posterior to this date; and as your | 
had previously thereto communicated his views to the pub- 
ut any reward, he conceives that he is entitled to the law he 
tained as his only emolument, and that the bill depending before 
lv if enacted into a law would be an unjust and cruel invasion 
ndubitable right. The law on your table in his favor forbids 
achine being made on the same principles with those of his de- 
n of boilers, which is giving the improvement either of Mr. 
or Voight the preference of an original invention, as said de- 
n will undoubtedly include the original invention itself, which 
riably on the same principles. A_ precedent of this kind your | 
r conceives was never known—for the improver to take the 
ce of the original inventor. ‘Therefore, if Mr. Rumsey or any 
son even propose an improvement in the structure of the ma- 
your law will preclude the legislature from framing a posterior | 
advance this improvement to the rank and confer on it the | 
ments of the original invention. 
petitioner begs leave to remind this honorable body, moreover, | 
as the encouragement of invention and genius and securing the | 
ind benefits of them to the owner seems to be referred by the 
Constitution to the Congress of the United States, it is probable 
ute between Mr. Rumsey and him will be ultimately decided 
that body. 
therefore prays that, if it seem good to your honorable body, it 





Il 


now be referred to that tribunal, and no law be passed at your 
ession. But should this legislature resolve at present to take 
bill, your petitioner humbly prays that he may be indulged with | 


ring by his counsel before your honorable body in support of his 
And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 
JuuN FITCH. 


ron, November 25, 1788. 


The Relations of the District of Columbia to the General 


Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM 


OF 


HON, P. BORLAND, 


MISSOURI, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to discuss the 
‘ite personal or local history of the District, nor to ecata- 
the various acts of Congress relating thereto, nor to pre- 
; to you tedious statistics. I hope to take briefly a broad 
eiilice at the situation, 
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| entity like a municipality, with power to deal on a 


| act, in the sense that word 





The District of Columbia exists by virtue of the provision of 
the Federal Constitution giving Congress exclusive jurisdiction 
over a district not exceeding 10 miles square which shall be 
ceded to the United States for the purpose of the seat of Goy- 


ernment. The reason for this provision of the Federal Con- 


| Stitution is found in the early history of the Continental Con- 


gress and of Congress under the Articles of Confederation. The 
Federal Government, in its infancy and in its feebleness, found 
itself unable to command respect, maintain dignity, or even to 
protect its own peace and safety if required to meet in a city 
in some one of the States where the police 


authority and the 
maintenance of public order was 


entirely under the control of 


the local sovereignty. This was the compelling cause of the 
creation and establishment of the District of Columbia. It was 


desired that Congress should have exclusive jurisdiction over 


| sufficient territory to establish in peace, dignity, and safety the 


National Capital, and to protect the administration of the na 
tional power and the of the National Legislature. 
Washington is not only primarily a national capital; it is ex- 


sessions 


clusively a national capital. It belongs to the people of the 
Nation. It has been determined that no government can exist 
in the District of Columbia, no matter what its form may be, 


which is independent of the Federal Goyernment. The District 
of Columbia is not, never has been, and never can be an organ- 
ized political entity like a State, nor even a corporate political 
contractual 


basis with the Federal Government. I say this because it 


| seems to be fashionable in discussing the affairs of the District 


to use the term “organic act” in referring to the act of 1878, 
and to talk of a solemn contract as though some contractual 
| relations existed between two relatively equal bodies which 
could not be violated or altered without the consent of both. 
The reference to any particular act of Congress creating or 


altering its relations to the District of Columbia as an organic 
used, in creating a new entity 
in the system of States, is a legal absurdity. 

Congress is charged not only with the right but with the duty 
to deal with the District from time to time as altered conditions 
may justify. It is absurd to talk of an act as though it were 
irrepealable and beyond the power of amendment, or as though 
it were a contract based upon some form of valuable considera- 
tion. The only restriction upon the power of Congress to deal 
with the District is that it shall not invade private property 
rights except within the well-defined limitations of the exercise 
of the police and taxing power. 


is 


Congress can exercise all of the 
usual powers of taxation over the District which are exercised 
by States through their municipalities or otherwise over the 
property of private citizens. has not relinquished, 
waived, nor bargained away any portion of its taxing power 
and it has no moral right to exempt private property 
District, either real or personal, from the operation of 
imposing taxes which are usual and necessary in other portions 
of the United States. 

Prior to 1874 the District enjoyed a Territorial form of g 
ernment with a species of local autonomy. In 1874 this local 
government broke down. The policemen, firemen, and city en 
ployees were unpaid, an enormous public debt had 
tracted. The credit of the District was entirely exhausted, and 
at the same time the tax burden was very gri 
physical appearance of Washington at that time must have been 
ludicrous if we believe the account of Louisa M. Alcott SI 
described in detail the pigs she met on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and their individual traits and habits. I the « still 
fed in Lafayette Square at that time. The debt which had been 


Congress 


rOV 


bee! 


4 
i 


evous. 


> 
le 


ie 


SUPPOSE OWs 


incurred for public improvements was out of all proportion to 
the population of the city, and any tangible results were scarcely 
apparent. Various reasons were given for this humiliating con- 
dition. It is said that the great number of ex-slaves who poured 
into Washington during and following the Civil W demoral- 
ized the local government and introduced an element of ig 
norance and corruption which made home rule impossible. This 


may be partfally true, but the demoralizing effects of the Civil 
War were by no means confined to Washington. Hundreds of 
municipalities and a score of States were struggling with the 


unusual burdens and revolutionary changes of that period, and 
they were required to meet their problems unaided by the Fed- 
eral Government. The truth is that all of the larger cities of 


the country were suffering from the era of extravagance and 
corruption which followed the Civil War. New York had its 
“Tweed ring” which saddled it with an enormous publie debt. 
Many of the cities throughout the country were burdened with 
publie obligations recklessly imposed upon the people without 


adequate return. Private property was everywhere confiscated 
by the tax burdens to meet these obligations. Many of 
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( vy unable to refund their public indebtedness 
at of interest, and public securities were considerably 
l 
\ i municipalities actually went out of existence 
Ws ding this weight of obligations, which were 
’ itical and largely fraudulent. Washington, however, 
' te in being the National Capital. It was imperative 
{ government be maintained here of the best type, and 
{ } ke without the confiscation of private property. 
order, 1 the usual netions of the local government 
1 ly il l id for. Washington must not be per- 
i | yin the f political rulers, or even from 
i ( in lt] eh American municipalities could 
hope f 0 §} I f In 1874 the District was put into the 
hands of the 1 s d affairs were straightened out by 
Cong! Phe Fede Government contributed by special ap- 
propriatior as much as was needed to keep the District gov- 
ernjient ru g d even to provide for the interest on the 
public debt. 
I will not p now to discuss the honesty of this public debt, 
I hether t refunding of it, which was accomplished by the 
Foderal receivers, was in the interest of the local bondholders 
or he interest of the people. I do not know whether the 
[i who claimed to own the bonds paid 30 cents on the dol- 
lar for them or less. I do not know how many private fortunes 
in the District or elsewhere began with the refunding of these 
bonds. It is utterly useless to stir the depths of that stagnant 
i I do know, however, that the financial and property-own- 
¢ jnterests in the District were treated liberally at that time 
bs l as they have been treated liberally ever since. 
fhe act of 1S78 establishing a permanent government for the 
District of Columbia proved to be a wonderful blessing to the 
District Its liberality to the District is doubtless due to the 


utter financial and political prostration in which the District 


is then found. It is the wildest dream of the imagination to 
enll a inn contract, as though it were a contract between 
two independent and competent parties. It imposed then and 
Hnposes now no obligations upon the Federal Government be- 
youd the obligation contained in the Federal Constitution to 


provide a seat of government for the Federal power. The false 
note in all of this recent discussion has been to treat the interest 
of the property owners of the District as something entirely 
apart from the rights of other American citizens. The District 
was not created and is not governed in the interest of those 
who choose to buy real estate here. It is not a foreign nation 


or principality with whom a treaty must be made. The taxes 
‘lected in the District are not tribute from a fallen foe, but 
ure a part, and only a very small part, of the money which 


i 
Congress has lavished on the National Capital. 


The act of 1878 relieved the District from its embarrassments 
and removed a great load from private property. It prevented 
ihe confiscation of property by excessive taxation. It relieved 


the ] eople 


of the District from the results of mismanagement. 
it refunded the public debt at the rate of 3.65 per cent interest. 
At that time no State or municipality in the Union could refund 
iis public debt for less than 6 per cent, and in most cases, on 
account of the sale of the bonds below par, they were paying 
in S per cent to 10 per cent. For more than 380 years the 
District has enjoyed this low rate of interest. 

This would be a great benefit even if the District had to pay 


lof the nr 


al the principal and interest, whieh is no more than all other 
American municipalities were compelled to do with indebtedness 
of this character. This result was achieved by placing the 
credit of the United States behind the bonds. It is now claimed 
that the United States not only guaranteed the bonds, but 


jointly agreed to pay them. If the technicalities are with the 
District in this matter, the people of the United States must 
subiit, whatever may be the moral aspect of the question. The 

ct of 1878 not only saved the District at the time, but has made 
possible its continuous growth and improvement. It has made 
it truly a national capital. Congress has paid 50 per cent of 
t running expenses of the District, and in addition thereto it 
has spent a large amount of money in improving the District in 


various ways, which is not charged.against the District. These 


improvements are of a class that other cities would have to pay 
for themselves, or look to the generosity of some patriotic cit- 
izen. The most striking of these is the park system. Congress 
has done so much for the District in addition to its contribu- 
tio f one-half of the running expenses that it may be truly 
said that we found Washington of mud and left it of marble. 
The act of IS7S provides that taxation in the District should 
be limited to 15 mills on all of the real property and upon all 
personal property not taxable elsewhere. This is a very mod- 
erate rate of taxation. It must be remembered that this rate 
covers all of the taxation paid by a property owner in the Dis- 





pacientes 
trict. It includes what in other States throughout the Union 
would be divided into several additional assessments. I 


cludes not only the general expenses of the District govern) 
but the school taxes, street improvements, special assessmen 
road taxes, and so forth. While in the other municipalities 
additional tax for the support of the county 
assessed. 

The rate of assessment in the District of Columbian is 662 
cent of the cash value. In other cities the rate of assess 
runs from 334 to 100 per cent, so that it requires some eare to 
compare the tax rate in the District with the tax rate elsewh 
and it is very easy to make misleading figures. The stati 
are available in a speech of Judge Prouty, of Iowa, in Cons 
and therefore I will not repeat them. It is sufficient to say t1 
the cost’ of government per capita is higher than in any 
city, except New York and Boston, while the rate of taxati 
per dollar on property in the District is the lowest of 
municipality of 100,000 people or over, and the per capita wealth 
in Washington is the greatest of any city on the globe. Fiftee, 
mills is the average taxation in American cities for city 
poses alone, which does not include such taxes as the s 
tax, and special improvements such as street paving, and f 
quently does not include park taxes. In addition to this 
property owner in the average American city must pay co 
taxes and State taxes. The aggregate which he pays runs f 
80 to 50 mills on the dollar. If the assessment of property 
only half the assessment of property in the District of Co 
bia he would in that case pay more taxes, but the assess 
probably averages very close to the assessment of the Distri 
Columbia. 

Property in the District of Columbia is not overtaxed. I 


. 
and State 


may illustrate by a comparison with my own city of Kansas 
City, Mo. That city raises approximately $6,000,000 for city " 
purposes, including the general fund. schools, and public 


provements, and it raises about $3,000,000 more for « 
and State purposes. Thus this city, which is fairly moderate ; 
in its tax rate, has constructed one of the most beautiful park 

systems in the world, raises $9,000,000 from 250,000 p! 
while the city of Washington raises about $7,000,900 f1 
350,000 people. In that city the special improvements such 4s 
street paving are paid for by the abutting property owners i 
this is an almost universal rule in American cities. The § 
preme Court of the United States has declared that these i 
provements are special benefits which are not properly in 
in the general term “ taxes.”’ 

The act of 1878 provided that there should be levied in 
District of Columbia a tax of 15 mills on all real estate and a 
personal property not taxable elsewhere. It does not seem to | 
generally understood by the people of Washington that this : 
has been violated for 30 years in the interest of a privileged « 

In the act of Congress providing the machinery for the assess 
ment of personal property in the District the words in ti t 
of 1878 were changed by the addition of the word “tans 
before the words “ personal property.” I would not undert 
to say how this word “tangible” crept into the law. 1 
result is that there is no legal machinery in the Disiric'! 
the taxation of intangible personal property, such as stoc! 
bonds, and investment securities generally. A merchant 

en his stock of goods because that is tangible, but the | 

or the owner of invested capital pays nothing on his securit\ 
There is no inheritance tax in the District of Columbia 
though such a tax exists very generally in the American 5 
The low tax rate of 15 mills, the exemption of intangible pe! 
sonal property, and the absence of an inheritance tax |! 
resulted in bringing to the District of Columbia a large 

of invested fortunes representing wealth which was not « 

in the District, but which was created in some one of the s 
States. The owner of one of these invested fortunes who 
withdraws his wealth from the State which produced 
where it can be subject to taxation, practically escapes 
tion on it by becoming nominally a legal resident of the D) 

of Columbia. The State from which he withdrew the 

is doubly wronged, for it not only loses that taxable 

but it continues to pay its full quota of the expenses ©! 
District of Columbia for the protection and enjoymen 
owner the fortune. In my judgment this condition 
fairs is morally and economically wrong. 

The fact that Washington is the National Capital is 
son for providing tax exemptions in favor of those citize 
can remove their wealth here. Property in the Distr 
Columbia should be assessed and taxed upon an equal and 
basis in comparison with property in other American Uc 
Of all localities in the country the National Capital shou 1 be 
the last place where invested wealth can escape its Just 8! 
of public burdens. An experience on the District of Coll 


of 


+ 
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e and a subsequent service the Appropriations 

( tee of the House led me believe that to bring 

within the District to a just level with taxes outside 

e District it is necessary, first, to segregate public im- 

from the general fund, and tax them upon the abut- 

perty owner. Second, to provide for the taxation of 

ble wealth on the same tangible property. 

_ to provide for an inheritance tax. All of these reforms 

eet with bitter opposition from certain elements in the 

but no reform is ever popular and no tax was ever 

ed with enthusiasm. If these reforms are accomplished 

Histrict, instead of raising $7,000,000 annually, will raise 
(MK) 


has to 


basis as 


an of paying one-half of the District expenses out of 
al Treasury and one-half out of the District revenues 
for keeping static these abuses of the taxing 
In practice the plan is that every dollar raised in the 
shall be matched with a dollar out of the Federal 
If the untaxed wealth in the District were subject 

n and the revenues of the District correspondingly 
ed the charge upon the Federal Treasury would also be 
ed. As long as the $7,000,000 raised from small 
and business men, supplemented by an equal amount 

Federal Treasury, is ample for the District expenses 

is attempt is made to tax the exempt classes. 

attempt is made it will reveal that the half 


msible 


\ 


ti¢ 


house 


AS soon 


and 


n has long since performed its function, and is becoming | 


sing burden to the Federal Government, and a tempta- 
extravagance. Hence the sacredness of the half-and- 

n is the citadel of privileged wealth. It is sometimes 

n justification of the half-and-half principle that the 
Government owns half of the real estate in the Dis- 
far I ean find this was never true. When the 
ries of Washington extended only to Florida Avenue it 
ve been possible to make such a showing by charging 
“leral Government all of the area of streets, squares, 
and other land used for city purposes, as well as that 
Federal purposes. My best information is that 


=o as 


if I 
I 


I 


i) acres in the District of Columbia. 

il of land like the big parks and the tiny parks at the 

m of avenues, which it has acquired for the beautifica- 

the city, and which it holds not as a private landowner 
trustee for the public. Most of the avenues shown on 

as of exceptional width are not so in fact, the surplus 

being actually fenced into the front yards of the adjoin- 
prietors. I believe that all of the public land in the 

| ct will total less than 20 per cent of the area of the Dis- 


< 


lf-and-half plan of contributing to the support of the 
has broken down and must be repealed. Its absurdity 
ed to the present conditions is shown by the following 
When the law was originally passed in 1878 the revenues 
District were only about $3,000,000, and it was necessary 
Iederal Treasury to contribute an equal amount in 

( ‘to maintain a city government fit for a national capital. 
the revenues of the District are more than $7,000,000. 
Federal Government is required by law to contribute an 


‘ mount, the total is $14,000,000. Congress has only 
1 it necessary to appropriate $12,000,000 for all the ex- 
s of the local government. This leaves a surplus which 


to be used in one of three ways: Either it must be 
lishly and extravagantly in raising salaries and in 
ry public work to support a ring of contractors and 
or it must be used to reduce the already low tax of 
on the property in the District, or it must remain in 
Sam’s Treasury until needed. I favor the last. Why 
yield to the clamor of bankers and contractors in 
trict?) Why should we decrease the taxes on the real 
es speculators in the District when we are compelled, by the 
n Europe, to increase the taxes of all other American tax- 


Vi ¢ 


I> 


situation is getting worse yearly. Next year the District 
will be $8,000,000, and if the half-and-half plan 
ained Unele Sam will have to add another $8,000,000. 
District revenues will be $10,000,000, and if doubled 
the existing law there will be $20,000,000 to spend and 

I favor the amendment that proposes to apply the Dis- 
revenues to the expenses of the District government as 
s available and pay the balance of the expenses out of the 
ral Treasury. This is fair to the District. It does not 
the taxes of a single merchant or small home owner in 
istrict, but it does enable Congress to pass laws to catch 
tix dodgers and to tax the untaxed wealth of the District 
ut at the same time being compelled to match every dollar 


is 


it? 


] 
i 
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the | 
Government actually occupies for Federal purposes less | 
It has the title toa 
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raised in the District with a dollar « e | I SUTY 
and thus raise the taxes of the w 'S u 
Federal Government owns certain property District which 
is used exclusively for the city, and wl! reve ., 
like the market house and the i wharf. It s the District 
a present of these revenmes, and then it 1 teh } 

under the present law, by an eq » Federal 
Treasury. Every time a saloon k Ave 

pays $1,000 license the people of the | te y 
an additional $1,000 for that saloon 

The half-and-half plan should be 1 ) 
the people of the United States and de ( 
of the District. But dinner-table dipl 
Washington. Many Members of Congres ( { 
are found voting for the exemption for t Was 
that they would not dare vote fol tin j 
know a Senator who had no svon I" { 
he sent back and sold his home in hi d | 
new and fashionable house here. Of « 
tomb on tax reform in the District. 

The half-and-half plan should be moe ling t 
a fair tax be levied upon all private District 
at approximately the e rate that sucl would ar 
in other American t na t t Govern! it 
should contribute either o1 he bs Ss as a 
private landowner, or on the bas burdens, if 
any, which it places on the Dist: ‘ 1 higher 
standard of government than would be y othel 
cities. 

Much has been said about making V heautiful 
city, and the appeal to the Nation at g vs on this 
basis, but it is utterly impossible to show i on be 
tween these tux exemptions and the beaut Wash 
ington. Washington has been beautified by ¢ and will 
continue to be so beautified without expense property 
owners, and thus Washington enjoys an wl ! 
other city can possibly enjoy. It is more 1 1 probable thut 
the liberality of Congress has discouraged th el 
couraged the growth of the spirit of public e prise in t 
District. The presence of the Federal Gove1 it is never 
been a burden on the people of Washington, | sset to 
any city. Uncle Sam has a pay roll of $50,000,000 a yeur in 
Washington, and no panic has ever stopped | roll 

The present plan of the city of Washi follows, in a gen 
eral way, the plans of Maj. L’Enfant, which \ ade out a 
the instance of President Washington As 1 they have 
been adhered to, they have resulted in a very beautiful city 
although beauty was not the primary reason r such plans 
The first element to be considered in nati pital is not 
beauty, but strength and defensibility. In th spect Wasl 
ington is woefully deficient. Twice in our t | history v 
have found that Washington was utterly e of defense 
from a military standpoint. In 1814 the d “ really h 
pened; in 1864 it was only threatened. Lowe the National 
Capital is here, and whether it be defensil ir not, it i 
around about it the powerful arms of Une Sam, and the 
whole Nation must stand or fall with the C rhe ¢ tal 
can not protect the country, nor be the itidal of its 
strength, as is the case in most powerful s, but the 
country can and will protect the Capital in any case of ris 
The plans of Maj. L’Enfant contemplated that Washington 
should be laid out on a very generous scale. The usual num 


ber of streets were provided for, but of a width which was then 
thought unusual. In addition to the usual streets were the 
avenues running diagonally across the city, which were 
unusual width. At the crossing of these avenues were arranged 
circles and squares. Ata glance it would ap] hat tl wa 
a plan merely to beautify the city, and a des » create a 
large amount of public grounds and open space 1 the Dis 
trict. We know, however, that this wus e pri "Vy 
object. The idea was adapted from Na} for Paris, 
and is a very useful and effective way of s g against a 
sudden rising of the populace, accompzni y and mob 
violence, which so frequently disturbs ca L thre is 
the Government. Napoleon conceived the t if suf 
ficient number of circles and squares, ¢ 1 by broad ave 
nues, could be dispersed throughout the city of Paris, he could 
plant artillery at the circles and sweep any one of the radiating 
avenues clear of a mob in a very few moments. ‘The most strik 
ing example of this idea is La Place d’ Etoile, in Paris, which, 
taking advantage of a little knoll, is surrounded by radiating 
boulevards like the spokes of a wheel. From this commanding 
point of Paris all that side of the Seine can be held in order 
by a minimum number of men and guns. Fortunately we have 
never been called upon to put this idea to a tes Washington, 
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The plan remains with us as one of those happy accidents which 


produce beauty and which are the despair of the artist who 
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| 
} 
| 


labors so hard with line, scale, and rule to accomplish, in the | 
creation of artistic beauty, that which is so frequently done | 


without his aid or even his knowledge. 

It took Washington three-fourths of a century to grow into 
I infant’s plan; but what is three-fourths of a century in the 
life ofa nation? It is well for us that the plan was comprehensive 
enough at the beginning. About a decade ago it was assumed 
that an improvement could be made upon L’Enfant’s plan, and a 
committee of artists was set to work on a plan for the beautifiea- 


tion of Washington. ‘This has resulted in some fragmentary 
good. It has resulted in the permanent reclamation of the un- 


sightly swamp near the Potomac Drive. It may further result 
in the grouping of public buildings in some artistic and impos- 
ing way. As far as I can discover, however, it has utterly neg- 
lected the possibilities of beauty in other locations of the Dis- 
trict. It did not take advantage, as it might have, of the beau- 
tiful circle of hills surrounding Washington and the wonderful 
valleys behind them. It provided no circling boulevards adapted 
to the topography of the country, opening up the more remote 
Sections of the District for future development. It not for 
me, as a2 mere layman and an untutored barbarian, to criticize 
a plan gotten up by a committee which themselves admit that 
they are fine artists. It is my misfortune, however, to grasp 
only the art which links itself to nature, and smell with a rather 
keen nose the midnight oll which betrays the laborious efforts 
of the literary hack or the artistic hack, to grasp only the con- 
ventionalities of others. However, we should all be gratified, 
though we may differ as to details, that Washington is rapidly 
becoming the most beautiful capital in the world, and the only 
danger that we have of marring its beauty is in overloading it 
with foo many statues and monuments, many of which we may 
eventually destroy. In the brief time of six years that I have 
served in Congress 11 statues or monuments, or an average of 
two a year, have been constructed. This is going fast enough, 
it seems to me, for a capital which we hope will endure for sev- 
eral hundred years at least. 

The obligations of the Federal Government toward the Na- 
tional Capital do not stop with a mere reform in its financial 
relations. It should be the aim of Congress, with the coopera- 
tion of the people of the District, to build here not only the 
most beautiful but the most progressive city in the country. 
Living conditions in Washington should reflect the high type 
of the American ideal of city life. A city is both a home and 
a workshop. In most of the American cities the workshop idea 
predominates, because their very existence as cities depends upon 
their industry and commercial operations. In Washington the 
home idea predominates. 

The great population of Washington is dependent upon the 
exis here of the seat of the Government. The largest 
employer of labor in the District is Uncle Sam, and even the 
conimercial and financial interests here are dependent upon 
the business created by the sessions of Congress and the em- 
of the Federal Government. Washington is not a manu- 
facturing city, and never will be. It is entirely unlikely that 
would encourage or even tolerate the creation of 
manufacturing districts in the District of Columbia, with the 
Inassing of industrial population, the danger of strikes, boycotts, 
lockouts, the fluctuation in the labor market, caused by re- 
curring trade depressions, and all of the problems which arise 
in an industrial center. No one but a few real estate agents could 
possibly profit by the establishment of manufacturing industries 
in the District. In all other respects it would be a distinet and 
irreparable disadvantage. On the other hand, Washington will 
be not only the Nation’s Capital and the center of its political 
life, but in many respects the center of its artistic, literary, and 
cientifie life. 


is 


fence 


piovees 


C‘ongress 


will be the greatest convention city of the United States. We 
are on the eve of a new awakening of the civie consciousness 
ll over our land. Cities which have boasted only of their 
miaterial wealth and their pagan appeals to the senses are 


beginning to have a soul. This soul of the city is a realization 
of the demands of social justice. The humblest worker in the 
city is entitled to decent conditions for home and family life. 
Hie is not only entitled to them, but through the inscrutable 
justice of Providence we realize that he will either get them or 
inflict the penalty upon the city at large. Slum polities have 
never plundered Washington they have other cities, but 
slum conditions exist here, because they are a by-product of 
American civilization, A city can not be made exclusively of 
boulevards, parks, grand-opera houses, and publie buildings. 


as 


Washington should not only be known throughout the world as | 


the city beautiful, but as the city with a soul. This is a type of 


It will always be a great educational center and 


| greater problems to solve. 








| and moral contamination. 











civie effort in which the good people of Washington can 
mand the enthusiastic support of the Nation. Many other 
American cities are far in advance of Washington in graspi o 
this problem, although they have greater burdens to carry al d 


CO] 


The time has come for constructive legislation for the city , 
Washington. Not constructive in the mere sense of expendi! 
Federal money wisely or unwisely in the purchase of property 
or the erection of public buildings, but constructive in the sen 
of establishing a rule of social justice which will bring the « 
organism to its highest development. 

In my view, the first step in this direction is a reform in 
tax laws, by which special privilege should be abolished and 
all taxpayers made to stand on an equal footing. Second, the 
abolishment of the alley slums, with their danger of physic 
Third, the rehousing of the forn, 
slum dwellers in sanitary quarters. Fourth, the physical a 
pearance of all parts of the District should be improved, includ 
ing the reclamation of the Anacostia Flats, the bed of Rock 
Creek, and other abandoned spots. Both banks of the Po 
tomac should again be in the control of the District by a re 
cession of the Virginia shore. Fifth, a control of the pub 
utilities of the District. There should be universal transfe: 
between the street car lines, and better car service. The price 
of gas in the District is now 8&5 cents, while in Indianapolis, 
Ind., it is GO cents and in many other American cities it ranges 
from 70 cents to 75 cents. Electric current in the District is 
selling at 10 cents per kilowatt, and the greatest natural hyd) 


the 
} 


| electric power in the world lies at the very door of the Dist 


without being used. As fast as these public utilities cope 
under public ownership they should be put upon a_ business 
basis, so that they will pay not only their running expenses, | 
the sinking fund represented by the investment. Sixth, 
schools should be made social centers, especially in view of | 
fact that the plain citizens of Washington have no other c 
mon meeting point. All of the schools should be modernized 
on the Gary plan. They should be made not only centers of 
instruction for the children, but for the adults as well. ‘I 
should combine manual training, public baths, publie 
grounds, physical and public recreation, day nursery, and 
brary features. They should be open every night, either 
public discussion or amusement, and available for any leg 
mate meeting, either political, civic, or social. In offering 1 
reation of this kind they should lead to a higher standard ot 
citizenship by putting low-class and doubtful places of amus 
ment out of business. Seventh, if I may borrow again an i 
tration from my own city of Kansas City, Washington sh 
have a board of public welfare to look after the condition ¢ 
police court, its juvenile court, public dances, cafés, and 
places of resort, and expending its activity in helpful ways { 
the young citizens, especially the inexperienced boys and 

who may drift into the dangerous environments of a b 
Kansas City, under the direction of its welfare board, eve 
ducts a free legal aid bureau for poor women and laboring 
who can not afford to go to law to secure their rights. It 
ducts a municipal loan bureau, which has almost solved the 
shark evil. ‘These are some of the constructive measures w 
ought to find their highest development in the Nation’s Ca} 


| So that life here would not only be more beautiful, but pur 


cleaner than ever before in the world’s history. Before wv 
had gotten very far on such a program as this, Washins 
would not only be known as the most beautiful city, but 

city with a soul. 


A Tribute to Cotton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOWN W. ABERCROMBIE. 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2) 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr, Speaker, under the priviles 
tended by the House I shall print in the Recorp the b 
iribuie to cotton which our able, eloquent, and popul 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McKeLrar] 
ered on the occasion of a social meeting held recently 
city of Washington for the purpose of promoting the «| 
the manufacture, and the use of the South’s chief p! 
Always eloquent and happy in expression, Mr. McKeLLar wes 
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ly happy and eloquent on that occasion. He imperson- | There is no diff 
‘ + . ¢ 7? ° ‘ ° ; P ; ip - te ; : 
Cotton,” and spoke as follows: times and the wars f ‘ f 
ton! ‘“ Master of human destinies am I. Fame, Love, | “mes, they both sought t ! 
ipon my footsteps wait.” I clothe the world with my | which Holy Writ tells aaa 
nd from my juicy kernel I give food to all mankind and ka bees Peveans : : =o ree 
My mother was Discovery, my father was Invention, and is the foundation of all wi 
has made me famous in every land under the sun. I} VOU, throughout the c ries I Ii ? 
t ill who deal in me to those who plant n to thos “metallic voice of » ( } : 
to those whe sell me, to those who buy me, to those who rit tenes ne ae soot , 
t me, to those who ship me, to those who manufacture With racial prejudice and religious 
d fabri to all of these I bring wealth, and to every | }2 the Way of Human prost 
that uses me I bring comfort, contentment, and h D: civilization Some { t thinl | 
hi. . Lil ‘ t ‘ i Cl ( i | 
or Eldorado, the Golden mea ; om p DY | 
é nation and cl correct, then this is the most L ¢ { 
nake every man history. 
i clothes herself with Onur eeant War : ty 
my worshipers and all eee hace . 
a statement, in which, actuated | the purest { S 
1ds They go hand | the interests of humanity, and guided | the I 
When they are : eee 
. ; . oan) ae and | Were iched out the hand of brotherhood to © | l 
ae sordid Pov and | Cuba, bade her arise and be free | 
ee be so- | among the nations of the earth. The return 
dest he taken aw: to China of our share of the indemnity a! f 
F ; ; “ | insurrection, and other be nt acts v e 
revenue is greater than that of any other king or } n ti ed 
ao soeentae coe oe o ree te king or p< te n- time to enumerate, have est: ist 1 for } ‘ ! I 
\ t “ 1} l 1e ps of ClVvi ° } +) 1 ; 
dire tly or indirectly, on every day. There is n etrie of the world a moral standard « te - . W 
anes a does nor : ond daily report of me. ‘l is no apply the same noble mot ) Ol , l 
‘ hat does not advertise me Then nu I low I ni f ; | 
ce” Wile sae aie tn hia —s Sea eye! munitions of war to Europe and not allow e d e for vold 
: l y rn, ( S are fa an t¢ mala 2s ¢ — 
i to the sick and wounded. I am the last resting place a) eee See a the carnage w : . 
BES ree T of the rich. I am ever at home in the | those stricken countries? If we could remove the powerful 
of the poor. am used in battle, in murder, for the ppositi P n . | $i: ‘ . 
wounding and killing. and then my glossy folde Lae the Oppo ition of the ecommerein side of these transact D there 
p the bodies of the killed or maimed. I am the best freight | 20 GUestion In my ni nd but that these shipments would stop 
ind the most fruitful cargo of sl ips. i and Stop at once. I m L fir! be r oa I l ' j 
- every flag and am the flag itself; but I love best the flag | : ie sei ec teincadalenten aha ad ae 
ay comeen  Vicawraer Gy ae bent, the One and € ve ry dollar we receive f1 the sales of instr ents of war 
. et limits of the earth, follow the remotest waves of the wll do us more harm th 1 cood. as they at bathed n the 
a 7: 7 we vee me of sea or land, and look up | blood of our fellow men and the tears of wido and orphans 
‘ flag of your Republic, and the starry banner that str ns lumane ; i j utrali j , led ae . 
f ; qd will recall at the dawn’s early light and the tv A human a _— Jum = utrality in this war, f led upon the 
ming the genius and soul of my wonderful fabric, which shin eternal principles of justice and right, will of more 1 18 
tar and glistens from every stripe. to this Nation than all > wealtl F Europe 
erefore, . len ante ta ont sl la For : a - wee the wealth of Enrope 
ds of wisdom spoken by our Roya Sen itor Hoke Pee eee eee ae eee cee eS as, oe 2a - 
ill deliver to vou words of skil acai se es universal peace. Where are these pence I tes 1 t 
del fo you word f skill ess, touching a : = ee ae : : 
Pov rr anid 7 orrid. Ws ms -_ f an end to our | @Mt Crisis, at least those who are not bus ad keeping 
overty and horrik ar ear 7 I ] ; : 
\ 1 War. Heat The Hague Peace Palace out of the r e 0 on | 
: With the exception of Dr. BAartiroLpT and f f his 
‘les of Arms and Munitions ef War to Belligerents | ates, they are all conspicuous by their 
4 : | Chere is only one practical way to | ent war, 
cael | dent at least d that ! he absolute refusal bo tral 
? q : r , pH ro | . ae ace nee) saghains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS nations to supply the belligerents with 3 of 
| ae ° : : ; ; 
OF | This international policy w i at least short rs. If R 
1T ¢ Y in 7 .* ‘ Y { )y ry } had known when she de read war : nst J: 1 I t sne 
‘ 4 4 N ] : 
HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER, _ | could not secure arms and ammunition from Germany. or Japan 
OF PENNSYLVANIA | had known that she ld not secure sil * ma | from 
i England, they both we 1 have hesitated | t 
[x rae House or Rerresex | cont r Rnssi 1 befor: : : 
: House or Representatives, | contest. If Russia had known before 1 ning of this 
: . . war that ch could not hm 17 » f . 
y pe > 7 s - : , : ; 
Varch ¢ (le 2 tiv 7ai p iy > . ~ °2 : i ° 
3 (legislative dé y¥ OF Tuesday, Mareh 2),1915. Japan, or if England and F1 i ] in f 9 
Me PR. Mr. Speaker, the deep interest which our pend upon this vast storehouse of "s for ( 1 f 
taking in promoting the passage of the resolutions people, the sword would have rel ‘ er ts 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of scabbard. To those who vole 
atives prohibiting the shipment of arms and muni- through the eyes of “ Mam cs - 2 i 
to the belligerent nations of Europe and Asia is fact that almost every line of business { count s af 
ng. I know of no better evidence of the lofty fected by the war. ‘hous Is 3 tt rt s are t of 
ndards of our ne ] - Oe aan tat , ; “ ] mel - abnor! | 
ards of our people, who believe with the lamented employment, abnor! CORGITIONS AFe arising | et d to 
ley, that “there must be a constant movement toward a our own food supply, and the quicker 1 rar is ended 
1d nobler civilization” than the efforts being made to better it will be for the on ercial life of th N I | 
shipment of murderous instruments of war to these | ™ rdid view of the tr saction if you desire » we he 
e countries. ourselves commercially by aiding nd als 
brief for any of the cot . : 2 of the war? That our: tance ; 
; for any of the contending nations, and if my cere ES OSE REN AICS WO tee | 
I Ail torical facts may appear to favor one nation over prolong “ss needed fact; even the Secr s 
such is not my purpose. My sole object in the use of it in his official interview of two weeks ago 
s being to support my contention in favor of the es rhe immediate profits from this unr 
by our country of a higher standard of morality °° siderable; and brushing asid 
ng the shipment of the “things which kill” to ‘on have you ever considered how costly 
tions of Europe and Asia. future? A friend of mine has relative ( 
See clearing the land, gathers all the stumps, | etehes in northern France. She re ed m 
aaa ris into a great pile. and after it is thoroughly recently, and it, no doubt 
kes but a single match to start the conflagration, | G¢™™an soldiers, Translat 
, Fererageoni in Europe and Asia for the last two The part which your ; : 
e beer wae ‘hh lil Sita ali ass ‘ Wilson’s fine p amati t 
) very much like the pioneer’s brush pile— | here with creat interest and jor. It ncere neut \ 






ae a itch to start a confi: sration which has ap- had not expected n 
inking and caused civilization to perish among the | that “the letter killeth. ¢ ; 
ent nations. , even of the thoughts that the President called for Mont 
Vv all the wars clei alls at cs or ‘ by in the field, and now we a “onted t fact 
ks ns ware of the past were commercial. While their | assailed by American-made sh« nd shr : 
si if nature may not appear at the first glance, a careful | bombs, and other death-dealing instruments of the s ! 
a Se ee leads the mind to the inevitable conclusion | létter of the fiw me ee a ee ee ee 
it was the ay eget hin . neutrality? Our statesmen may yet s n pl 
1e desire for gain which brought them about. between Germany and the United States; t ab nas 


































but in t the heart of the German people beats now—that 

j het t tl fi opinion is different. We German soldiers can 

make no distinction between those who shoot at us with shells and those 

Who pr e and ! them with the definite knowledge of their ghastly 

u One is just as much our enemy as the other. After the war it 

will be hard for us to remember the actions of your world of trade. 
The duty of the American people in this situation 


and simple—maintain not only a strict but an honest neutrality. 


is plain 
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Ours should be the cold neutrality of an impartial judge, not | 


only because it is right but because it is likely this Nation will 
be called upon to act as judge or arbiter in the final settlement 


of the war. We should be, as President Wilson so well put it 
in his neutrality proclamation 
Neutral in fact as well as in name, and we must put a curb on every 


transaction which might 
over another 


give a preference to one party in 


Webster defines neutrality as “lending no active assistance 
to either or any belligerent.” 


and day, many of them building extensions to their plants, so 


as to take care of the increased business, and all sending ship- | 


loads of deadly implements to aid the allies in carrying on the 
warfare? Can any reasonable human being suggest anything 
that would be more unneutral or more inhuman or more in viola- 
tion of the traditions of our country than this? 

The only answer which the opponents of this movement to 
stop these shipments make is the very remarkable one that 
unless we do so we violate our neutrality, and base their argu- 
ments on the customs of nations. This world, to an extent at 
ungoverned, and while we call the diplomatic notes 
exchanged between Governments, the treaties between nations, 
and international customs, international law, there is no forum 
for their enforcement except the battlefield. These precedents 
of international law were created, in most instances, by the 
power of the sword and are not founded upon right and justice 
which should govern the affairs of men as well as nations. It 


least, is 


is a erse where “might makes right.” A noted English author 
once said, “ That which is boldly asserted and plausibly main- 
tained is law.” This certainly is true of international law, 
especially when it is asserted at the cannon’s mouth. If 


warring nations had equal opportunity to buy from us our posi- 
tions would not be so untenable, but ever since the defeat of the 


Spanish Armada England has been mistress of the seas, and 
ho cious argument can convince a reasonable man that we 
ure not directly aiding and abetting the allies in carrying on 
this war by these shipments. 


the struggle | 


Are we neutral when our factories | 
for the manufacture of munitions of war are working night 


the | 





Secretary of State, in an official interview, carefully re- 
frains from defending these shipments on their merits, but 
declines to interfere solely on the ground that we are within the 
ru f international law in permitting them. Conceding our 
l ts and manufacturers have a right under a flimsy and 
immoral rule of international law to do s and in making 
these unholy sales they are “within the law,” were not many 
of the grave crimes of history Committed “within the law’? 
It is an amazing defense of a moral crime for a public official 
to 1 who has delighted tens of thousands of our citizens 
with h lofty ideals and purity of thought and action. He 

es further and says we are bound to do so, otherwise we 
violate our neutrality. In this contention he is without the 
Ipport of a single precedent or tradition of our national his- 
Lor On the contrary, Congress, on May 22, 1794, prohibited 
for one vear the shipment of munitions of war. In 1807 it passed 
eral ba » on all shipments, on the recommendation of | 
Preside Jefferson. On April 12, 1812, on request from Presi- 
dent Madison, it again passed a general embargo. Even as late 
as 1905 President Roosevelt issued a proclamation forbidding 
the export of arms to the Dominican Republic. All of these 
embargoes violated our neutrality if the opinion of the present 


State is but 


of 









































































very instance, I have no doubt, many Members of Conger 
would vote for an embargo on the “things which kill” on | 
Inanitarian grounds and many others would vote for it sole}; 
as a protection against what they believe to be our “ unpre 
paredness for war” and the necessity of retaining a large p! 
portion of these instruments of destruction for our own prot 
tion, as it is remotely possible that they might be used on 
before this strife is over. Congress has had, throughout ony 
national existence, an undoubted right to legislate upon su 
matters, and it is absurd to say that if it did so it would be ay 
unneutral act toward the belligerent nations. Judge Store, 
the greatest of all writers on the Constitution and whose tes 
book on international law is supplied to every captain in 
Innglish Navy, says: 

No one can reasonably doubt that the laying of an embargo suspe 
ing commerce for a limited period within the of the C 
tution. 

It is urged by the Secretary of State that Great Britain 
entitled to all the advantages which accrue by reason of | 
absolute control of the sea, such as freedom to purchase t} 
necessities of life for her people and arms with which to car 
on this war. It is also urged by others closely connected wit}, 
the present administration, as an excuse for these shipments 
that Germany was fully prepared for war and the allies were 
not. That if we do not help the allies we place a premium on 
preparedness for war; truly, a most extraordinary neutrality 
If Great Britain is entitled to all the advantages accruing 
her by reason of her preparedness at sea, Germany is certain], 
entitled to the same advantages by reason of her preparedues:s 
on land, and common sense undoubtedly ordains that to aid 
either of the nations wherein they are unprepared is a flagi 
violation of neutrality. 

I am satisfied that all of you agree with me that these s! 
ments are morally wrong, and if you have any lingering doubts } 


is scope 


of our legal right to refuse to make them the messag 
President Wilson to Congress on August 27, 1913, on the Me 
ean affairs ought remove them. He said: 

Tor the rest I deem it my duty to exercise the authority ec i 
upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that 1 


to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive any assisian 
this side the border I shall follow the best practice of nat 
the matter of neutrality by forbidding the exportation of 

munitions of war of any kind from the United States to any 
the Republic of Mexico—a policy suggested by several in 
precedents and certainly dictated by many manifest considerat 








practical expediency We can not in the circumstances | t 
tisans of either party to the contest that now distracts M 
constitute ourselyes the virtual umpire between them. 


President Wilson has had more perplexing problems 
than any other President of recent years. AS my Co! 
well knows, I have voted with him when I believed him 
right, and against him when I believed him to be wr 
harmony with the policy which I have always follow: 
ing the welfare of our common country above that of thi 
to which I belong. sut there is no escape from the pro} 
that if it was right to forbid the shipment of arms to Me) 


isti 


is right to forbid the shipments to the nations across 
Atlantic. It is idle for the friends of the President to « 
that there is a distinction between the selling of ar 


munitions of war to a nation engaged in internal wartfar 


a nation engaged in war with another nation. It cert 
a distinction without a difference. 
It is a strange proposition, to my mind, that our % 


to comply with the rules of international law, which B! 
defines as, “A system of rules deducible from natural 
must commit a great moral wrong against nations 
have always been friendly to us, against nations which 
helped, materially helped, to build up this wonderful 
There are in this country to-day upward of 20 
people of German and Austrian blood. That they are citi 
the highest type no one will deny. The fact that the G 
Government has made the home country so attractive to 
German people during the last two decades that emis! 
to this country has practically ceased I regard as a d 
misfortune to this Nation. Many thousands of them ha 
tives in German and Austrian armies, and there 


ete,” 


of ours. 


the 


doubt, many men and women citizens of this country w! 


Secretary correct, diplomatic history does not 
disclose a single protest from any of the nations affected 
thereby. 

If the three great Presidents—Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
nd Mr. Roosevelt—were right in recommending embargoes 
and the fact that they were right is conclusively proven by the 
failure of the nations affected to protest—then the present See- 
retary of State is wrong in his conclusions. It is contended by 
those who are friendly to these shipments that these former 
embargo acts were passed to prevent the draining of our country 
of pplies and causing hardships upon our own people. This | 
is true; but we have the legal right to do it without giving any 


id 
the 
humanity. 


rensoh, al 


we 


Surely 
stop shipments through necessity or in the interest of 
Even the courts have no right to inquire into the 
motives of a legislative body in making a law, as no two legis- 
lative minds are moved by exactly the same reasons. In this 


|} and hurled from American-made guns. 
the principle involved is the same, whether | 


| 
| 


had brothers or others of their own flesh and blood kil 
the battle fields of Europe with bullets made in Amerk 
tories, propelled on their deadly errand by American | 
For this reasol 
this nefarious trade should be stopped. 

The Secretary of State, in his official interview two \ 
ago, states in defense of his position that Germany sh 
munitions of war to Japan and Russia during their ¢ 
Probably she did; but that is no argument against ow! 






































aap 

for a higher standard of international morality so far 

Nation is concerned. Because Germany and other na- 

‘ e done wrong in this respect, from a moral standpoint, 

son why we should Go likewise. 

retary of State, in making the above statement con- 

Germany’s conduct in the Russian-Japanese War, prob- 

rlooked the fact that Germany did not permit 

' s t arms or munitions of war to Spain during our 

; that nation. That she acted in this humane and 

f y way toward us in that struggle is not open to question. 

( ubassador to Germany during the Spanish-American 

\\ s the distinguished statesman and scholar, Hon. Andrew 

1) e, who fully confirms my assertion in his autobiography 
( volume 2, page 167, where he says: 

conduct of Germany during our war with Spain—the 

Imperial (German) Government, especially of the foreign 

the Count von Biilow and Baron von Richthofen-—was all 

desired. Indeed, they went so far on one occasion as 

rm us. The American consul at Hamburg having notified 

phone that a Spanish vessel supposed to be loaded with arms 

st us in Cuba was about to leave that port, I hastened to 


to sell 


office and urged that vigorous steps be taken, with the re- 
he vessel, which in the meantime had left Hamburg, was 
d and searched at the mouth of the Elbe. The German Goy 
eht easily have pleaded in answer to my request that the 
Government had shown itself opposed to such interference 


pments of small arms to belligerents and had contended 
tt expected to search vessels to find such contrabands of 
at this duty was incumbent upon the belligerent nation 











her | 





his evidence of the fairness of Germany I took pains to | 
in my address at the American cek ition in Leipzig on 
f July. 
page 169, he says: 
I then, and always, reminded my hearers, namely, that 
Civil War, when our national existence was trembling in 
nd our foreign friends were few, the German press and 
eadily on our side. 
\ n, on page 170, he says: 
, \\ with Spain progressed various causes of difference arose 
i many and the United States, but I feel bound t that 
, Government continued to act toward us with justice. 
[I hold no brief for Germany or any other nation en- 
is titanie struggle. I believe it but right and proper 
y's attitude toward the shipment of arms during 
American War should be fully known, and that 
uld not be left under the false impression that 
a fixed policy of allowing such shipments, as 
made an exception in our favor, as stated by 
White. 
tion is composed of former citizens of all th 
itions and our position in the matter of the 
s entirely different from that of any other country 
these deadly materials to other nations witho 
vy to the death or wounding of those who are kin 
1 pe Many a bullet made in an American fac 
American workman, has found its deadly resting 
body of that workman’s brother, nephew, cousil 
father or son—the mere thought of which is h 
te 
t set aside October 4, 1914, as a day of praye 
Kurope, which was responded to and approved by 
Ne. Later, when the cry of distress occurred 
our people rushed to the relief of the afllicte: 
Christ s season arrived—which is dear to us 
iufacturers and merchants were shipping the 
ments of war with which these people were to 
hings of humanity and murder each other, we 
the little children dolls to flaxen-haired little 


» horses and ponies to little boys, whose fathers 

ed with bullets and shrapnel made in American 
If thi not the Alpha and Omeg: nation 

me what is! 


irpose to discuss 


S ol 


_ i 
ay tell 
my p the causes which led up to 
whose reverberations 
le of the civilized world. In fact, 
ers of right and justice, to suspend judgment 


are fully underst 


are Telit 


I peli 


leve it our 


ful « atastro] he, 


until 


od and ce mprehended and let 





historian lay the fault at the door of the wrongdoer. 

ean citizen who was formerly a citizen of Great 
ran Germany, or any other of the belligerent 

rally sympathizes with the land of his birth. In 

: ses this sympathy is accentuated by the fact that his 


re how engaged in this bloody struggle of the former 


to retain 


; ws a national existence. That they are 
\mericans the pages of our history fully demonstrates. 
Where one is ushered into this world, “ pulsating 
: nd energy,” is always dear to the hymn heart. The 
se in Columbiana County, Ohio, in which I was born, 
Sweet associations of parental love and childhood’s 
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some of our newspapers and citizens do, for the 





joys and sorrows, is the most cherished of all the fad 
memories of the long oO. 

To criticize these an citizens of foreign birth 
referring to them as ted American, and so forth 


sympathy for the land where they first saw the light of day. 
is unwarranted, unjustifiable, and erue!l It is a natural svn 
pathy that all of us would display under similar circumstances 
A great deal has been said about the unpreparedness of e 
United States for war. When our forefathers took possession 
of this virgin country it was filled with an unlimited supply of 
hatural resources and protected from hostile invasion from 
rope by the Atlantic Ocean and from Asia by the Pacitie Oce 
These two great bodies of water are worth more to us as a pr 
tection than all the armies and navies of the world. From thi 
terrible war we may draw a very comforting military less 
in fact, we had an indication of it during the Russo-Japane 
War, i. e., that the day of forts and fortifications, no matte 
how strongly built and carefully concealed, is over. The de 


struction of the forts of 
engineering minds thought 
onstrated the that trench, 
rapid-fire rifle, supreme in modern warfare 
this country a colossal latent strength of 


We have the men 


] ; 


we id 


Namur, forts 
for months, 


and 
resist 


in the 


erce 


fact the man 


is We 


armed 


sixteen mil 


which 


j 


t 


with 


men of military age. and the picks 
shovels to dig the trenches, and we need nothing more, ex 
to do as the Swiss have done—make marksmanship at Gov 


ment expense one of our national sports. 

every community a shooting range maintained at nat 
pense, where the youth of the Nation could go and 
shooting. It is a clean and manly sport, and our me 


thousands would take advantage of rtunity 


the opp 


pense to the Governinent would be small colpared with the 
fits derived from such a policy. I have always believed 
integrity of the Swiss Republic was due to the wholes 


arks! 


that other nations in Europe have of the Swiss n 


ing him from his native mountain crags. 
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m ficent monument in the Capital of our Nation, who trained 
\ ‘Ss raw recruits at Valley Forge for their successful 
Yorktown, and the German, De Kalb, whose life paid 

the price of our victory at Camden, Va., and we never should 
‘t the men who fought “ mit’ Siegel. We feel kindly to- 
| Mngland, the mother country of many of us, and forget 

the hiring of the savage Indians to murder and pillage the 
eaceful citizens of the Mohawk Valley and elsewhere during 
the Revolutionary War. We have forgotten her abuse of our 
rights at sea, which brought about the War of 1812. We have 
forgotten the Mason and Slidell affair, when one of our war- 
ships took Mason and Slidell, traitors to our country, from an 
Knglish vessel, and how England, by force of might and not 
right, oe led our troubled country to apologize for this 
affront to the mistress of the seas. We want to be patient 
vith her at the present time, as she and all other warring na- 
tions are fighting to maintain their existence, even though she 


aid down rules and regulations for the sea that have prac- 
ly destroyed our commerce; but I certainly resent the 
( mi that England, or any other nation, has the right to com- 
is, Secretary Bryan to the contrary notwithstanding, to ship 
her firearms. No nation ever had, no nation ever will have, as 


long as we maintain our integrity as a Republic, the power to 
compel the American people to do a thing which they know is 
everlastingly and eternally wrong. 


Last week an English vessel, as a protection against German 
bmarines, hoisted the American flag for the purpose of de- 
ngland’s enemies. There is no justification for this 
abuse of our flag. It has always stood for everything noble 
and good. Under it we have grown from a Nation of 3,000,000 
to 100,000,000 of people. ‘“ Upon it you will find neither beast 
nor bird of prey.” The stars, which awaken the night from 
darkness, and the red bars of light, which give notice of the 
awakening day, are alone upon its folds. As it swishes over 
the public buildings and public schoolhouses of our Nation, 
beckoning the downtrodden of the world to our shores, it should 
not be debased by using it to deceive, by England or any other 
nation. 

I am told that there hangs in the State Department at Wash- 
ington a painting which shows a man, dressed in the garb of a 
soldier, bidding good-by to his wife, who, it is needless to say, 
is in tears; his little boy of 4 or 5 years and a little girl of about 
10 are clinging to his knees. The little girl is saying, “ Daddy, 
are you going out to kill some other little girl's daddy?” This 
painting, my friends, tells its own story. It is as great an argu- 
ment against the ravages of war as Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
against human slavery. I have often wondered, since the ques- 
tion has arisen about these shipments, if Mr. Bryan, the Secre- 
tary of State, who has lectured on The Prince of Peace from 
almost every platform of the Nation, has not awakened from his 
dreams of the Presidency long enough to appreciate the funda- 
mental teaching of that immortal spiritual adviser and with- 
drawn his unwarranted and uncalled-for opposition to the pend- 
ing resolutions, so that Congress may stop the killing of thou- 
sands of “little girls’ daddies” with American bullets across 


the seas? 





if 
f} 


\t this point I believe a portion of Washington’s Farewell 
\ddress is peculiarly appropriate. It is marvelous how this 
ereatest of all Americans, 119 years ago, could point out with 


ich unerring accuracy our duty to-day. In reading it one can 


hardly escape the thought that it was written on yesterday. He 
eaves: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give 


to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that in 
the course of time and things the fruits of such a plan would richly 
any temporary advantages, which might be lost by a steady 
‘ ence to it? Can it be that Providence has not connected the per- 
manent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is. in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible, So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controver- 
sies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns, Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collisions of her friendships or enmities, 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously re- 
spected: when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making 
acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 


i} 
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Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 


own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving ow; 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pr 
the toils of European ambition, humor, or ecaprice. 

Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances w 
portion of the foreign world. 

Let me, in conclusion, express the hope that the oppositi 
the executive branch of our Government to these resoluti 
cease and that Congress may put an end to the ship 
“things which kill,” and stop a traffic which shocks the sey 
justice of the masses of the American people: and that 
next Christmas arrives we can, without hypocrisy, send ¢ 
mas gifts to homes in Europe and Asia, in which we haye 
rially aided to preserve happiness and sunshine. No o 
predict with any degree of certainty the length of this w; 
I know it is the wish and hope and prayer of every fir 
Christendom that on next Christmas eve we ean truthfn 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

And that the day will soon arrive— 


When the war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled 

In the parliament of man 
The federation of the world. 


For an Efficient Investigation of Personal Rural Credi. 
as Distinguished from Land Loan Bills. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PsN Te 
Oty 


HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe Houst or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to incorporat 
House Joint Resolution 417, which reads as follows: 
Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 417) to authorize the Comr 

Agriculture of the Senate and House to investigate a 

rural personal credit. 

Whereas none of the several rural credit investigating bodi 

by Congress within the past few years has drafted a per 

credit bill; and 
Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successf 

tion a personal rural credit system through which the f: 

those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low 

interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to prod 
cultural products more economically than is done in this 
even though our farmers possess many natural advanta; 
joyed by them; and 

Whereas the great European war now being waged is wasting 

a rate never before approached, which condition is bound 

in materially affecting the world’s capital and credit mar! 

the American farmers having no organized credit ma 

naturally follows that their interests will suffer more 

other interests in the country and make it more difficult 
to obtain credit in the future than it has been in the pas 
fore be it 

Resotved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of the § 
House of Representatives are hereby authorized, through 
mittee, to investigate and hold hearings on such personal ru 
bills as may be presented to them, in the manner herein 
specifically set forth, and make a report thereof not later 
10th day of December next, 

Sec. 2. That such subcommittee or investigating body, whi 
inafter referred to as the commission, shall hold its hearin: 
vestigations in such manner that will permit persons who, in 
mission’s opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing, to p 
for a personal rural credit system in the United States to th 
sion and appear before them by experts of their own § 
establish the merits of their respective bills and to disprov: 
sions contained in bills not presented by themselves. The 
shall notify at least one leading representative of ev 
affected by such bills, including the president of the American ! 
Association, of his privilege to appear before the commis 
expert of his own selection and to advocate or oppose any 
sented, who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges 
commission as the experts of the proponents. Ls, 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the further duty of the commiss! 
for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to summon 
the attendance of witnesses and have the same examined 
selves or by the representatives of the parties at interest 
before them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and t 
amend; and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenograp 
other assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the pt 
which the commission was created. 3 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall recei\ 
pensation for their services on the commission, except [ri 
penses incurred outside of the District of Columbia while 
to the duties imposed under this act. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $9,000, or so much thereof as May 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act and to defray the es 
the commission, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys In t 
ury not otherwise appropriated. Such appropriation shall 
diately available and shall be paid out on the audit and ordé 
chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which audit an 
shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to | 
rectness of the accounts of said commission. 








joint resolution No. 417, introduced by me, provides 
ion of a commission before which groups of farmers 
' by experts with bills for the establishment of a 
rural-credit system in the United States, and intro- 
‘to show the merits of the bills presented by them- 
d the faults of bills not presented by themselves. 
nciple of an open court investigation of this impor- 
ect has received the indorsement of the largest farm 
of the countiy, namely, The Copper Farm Papers, 
arming, Farm and Fireside, and The Farm Jour- 
the legislative committee of the National Grange and 
members of the Farmers’ Union. The appropria- 
for to make this investigation is only $9,000. 
ers have everything to gain by an open investiga- 
presentation by their own experts. Under the method 
igation provided by this resolution, one group of 
uld employ an expert presenting a Dill embodying 
sen system of Germany, another the Belgian system, 


the French system; and the experts could present 
id arguments for the systems provided for by their 
bills, so that Congress would have the benefit of | 
edge of each of those farmers’ experts. 


te unlikely that this resolution ean pass at this ses- 
ng to the press of business at the close of this Con- 
1 if it fails of passage, the press, especially the rural 
ld take it up during recess and acquaint the public 
it 


Looking Baek Over Four Years of Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICU M. 
OF MARYLAND. 
Ix true Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 


larch 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 
THICUM. Mr. Speaker, in looking back over the 
‘onsress for the past four years we can not help but 
arduous and immense task which that body has 


the interest of the American people. The his- 
world, as well as that of the Ameriean Congress, 
eriod of four years has embraced so many different 
his been so constantly in the minds of the publie, 
with these numerous and perplexing matters, { 

te some time to study and research or one has 
tentive 


hat 
an 
Inemory the whole proceeding appears to 
pie effect upon the mind. 
to Congress four years ago the great question 
ican people was that of tariff reduction, the 
tariff downward. We heard this expression on 
the people had been so misled by the previous Re 
Ss that they were anxious to take the matter 


en 


{ bring about a change. The Republicans had in 
| the people a revision of the tariff, but when they 
tion the people found that a revision of the tariff 
sarily mean a revision downward, as they had sup- 
ight mean a revision upward, as the Republicans 
reted the same and enacted it into law. The great 


] erefore 


for a reduction of the tariff, and Congress 
appled with this situation and began to formu- 
rry out the will of the people. At that s ssion, 
Democratic House of Representatives passed tariff 
would have given relief to our people, the Senate 
hands of the Republicans, and. although certain laws 
hed President Taft. he promptly affixed his veto and 


0 
to ¢ 


valueless the legislation upon which Congress had 
ng engaged. 
ion of 1912, however, restored the Presidency and 
fo the people by the election of a Democratic President 
emocratic Senate and House of Representatives. Real 


revision downward of the tariff then began. and 
Ine on constructive legislation for the relief of the 
the upbuilding of the of the 
—dn ata rapid pace, 
d be 


d 


business interests 


7 inpossible for me to enter upon a discussion of 
measures which have engaged the attention of Con- 
the election of Woodrow Wilson and his inaugura- 
he th of March, 1913. To do so would require more 
this House would be willing to grant me and occupy 


® than the people would be willing to read, ; 


;-—————— 


It might 


| important, which | shall 


The 
which 


nized that 


tariff 
occupied 


tion, distribution, and prices; 


Democratic promise to revise 
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work. Engineers are busy, and it will not be long before that 


region W become a great wealth producer in the interest of | 
the Nation, with its harbors and interior open to the world for 
development and expansion, 

EPERAL TRADE COMMISSIO? 


We have noticed for many years the concentration of the | 


commercial interests of the country into the hands of large 


capitalists and large corporations having unlimited resources at 
their back. his concentration of the activities of life has con- 
verted many former proprietors into employees of these large 
interests. It was possible before the advent of trusts and mo- 
nopolies to conduct bi ss on a small seale, and many men 
enrned their living in this manner; but monopolies and com- 
bines have so excluded the small man that thousands have be 
come ¢ } ve Instead of proj rietors. It has been recognized 
tha h of this was brought about by unfair methods of com- 
pe by discriminating rates, by underselling the small 
’ by offering special inducements, and many other sys 
tems which had a tendency to put the small dealer out of busi- 
l ~ being unnble to compete, 
( gress hus therefore placed upon the statute books an act 
Cl rf a Federal Trade Commission, composed of five com- 
nted by the President, whese duty it shall be 
to preve pel Ss, partnerships, and corporations—not includ- 
banks and common carriers, who come under the acts to 
regulate commerce—from using unfair methods of competition 
in commerce. It is believed that this act will be a tremendous 
er in so regulating commerce as to prevent unfair treatment 
of the man doing a small business and to place commerce and 
business upon a higher and more substantial plane. 


PARCEL POST. 

I would be neglecting perhaps one of the greatest measures 
"1 did not bring to your attention the parcel post—the express 
system of the people—the system by which the mere attach- 
ment of the stamp and delivery in the proper receptacle guaran- 
tees the carrying of the parcel to any part of our country. It 
is a great advantage over the express system proper in that the 
kes every post office a Government express office 
nd makes every carrier an expressman to bring goods to your 
door. It would be impossible for me to say too much in praise 
’ this great measure, and it gives me even more pleasure by 
wing able to say that it was a Marylander who brought it into 


parcel post mi: 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, 

Farm-extension work has been in force among European na- 
tions for many years and has produced splendid results, in- 
creasing the yield per acre and the quality. When we recollect 
that the farmers produced nine billions of wealth last year, the 
importance of farm demonstration and experimental work can 
net be doubted. Congress has, therefore, enacted into law 
the Lever agricultural extension act and has appropriated 
about a million dollars to carry on experimental and demonstra- 
tion work throughout the land, especially farm and lome demon- 
stration work. It is believed that in a few yenrs the produc- 
tion of the American farms can be doubled. When we recog- 
nize that the population of the country is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, we can readily see that an increase of production 
is highly necessary if we wish to keep down the cost of living. 
[ believe this measure will prove of inestimable benefit to the 
ers, and what benefits the farmers is bound to benefit 
those who live in the city, because the farmer produces that 
upon which we live. 






And so, Mr. Speaker, IT might continue to enumerate these 
splendid achievements. TI have not the time nor the space, how- 
ever, to do that, and can only mention a few of those additional 
acts which are of inestimable benefit to the people. 

Hiog cholera is being fought in every State in the Union under 
an act appropriating half a million dollars. It is estimated 
that in one year this disease has wiped out 6,000,000 head, worth 
$65,000,000. If we can but destroy this dread disease, it is 
bound to decrease the cost of pork by increasing the supply. 

Old soldiers drawing pensions are now paid directly by check 
from the National Government, saving them at least $1,000,000, 


Conservation measures have been passed to conserve the | 


natural resources of the country. 
A million dollars has been saved to the country by demanding 
interest on Government deposits. 
International peace treaties have been negotiated and ratified. 
Our commerce has been fostered and developed at home and 


abroad by the appointment of commercial attachés to the various | 


countries of the world, and so I should like to continue to 
greater length, but must refrain. 
BALTIMORE INTERESTS, 
These great achievements which I have noted and for which 
I have worked and voted have not thwarted work of special 
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a 


| interest to Baltimore and through it our splendid Common, 


of Maryland. 
While in Congress I have introduced bills for a survey 4 
widening and deepening of York Spit Channel 


l, leading 


city; the erection of an immigration station for Baltimor 
allotment of a site for the station at Fort McHenry; the | 


fer of Fort McHenry to Baltimore as a public park: the ¢ 


of a memorial to Francis Scott Key; the appropriati 


$50,000 for the restoration and exhibition of the warshi) 


stellation; the relief of hospitals from the technical yi 
of alcohol-tax laws, saving them in Baltimore alone 
$100,000 in fines; the resolution authorizing the Pres 
invite diplomats to the Star-Spangled Banner celebrati 
placing of our extract manufactures on the same basis 
fume manufactures; the recording of Government lie 
jurisdiction where the property lies, thus avoiding 1 
takes; the survey of Baltimore Harbor and approacl 
the survey of Patapsco River from Spring Gardens to |] 
both preparatory to appropriations for dredging the 
parts thereof; and various other bills which I do 
recollect. 

All these measures have now been enacted into law. 

Fort McHenry, sacred to us for the writing of the 
Spangled Banner, has been transferred to Baltimore, ai 
the guidance of our city authorities will be made a n 
tiful water-front park, and become interesting not aloi 
people, but also to visitors from far and wide. 

In one corner will stand the beautiful buildings for 
new immigration station and costing $550,000, the m 
and complete station in the country. They will be on 
sights as we enter the harbor, and thousands of.in 
who, no doubt, will land at that station in years to ec 
behold Old Glory fleating from the same place wl 
banner flonted in 1812 and inspired Francis Scott 
write the national anthem which gave to a people com 
determination and united them into one great Union. 

Arising from another point on the old fort grom 
seen the $75,000 monument erected in honor of Ira 
Key and the soldiers and sailors who fought in the W 
as provided by a Senate amendment. 

York Spit Channel, that dangerous portion of the 
channel which leads from the ocean to Baltimore, bas 1 
widened to 1,000 feet by an appropriation obtained fr 
gress of $526,000. 

The Star-Spangled Banner celebration, which was 
saltimore last year, was attended by the diplomats fro 
countries under the invitation mentioned, and old Const 
built in 1797, proved a great feature. All this work i! 
terest of our city and State has been accomplished 
constant effort and energy of Maryland’s united rept 
tion in the Senate and House and with the assistan 
mayor of Baltimore city and the representatives of 
gressive business organizations of our city. The court 
those men in the House of Representatives and Se 
have given us such able support must likewise be re 
and appreciated to the highest extent. 

WORK NOT COMPLETE, 

That there is much more to do not alone from a! 
standpoint but from the standpoint of our city and State 
dent. Baltimore must have a channel leading from thr 
to the city of 40 feet if she wishes to keep abreast of the 
She can not afford to await the coming of deeper draft 
but must be ready when they do come. Curtis Bay 


deepened to 35 feet to accommodate Government colliers 


other boats requiring more than the present 30-foot cha: 

The comprehensive survey provided for the harbor of 
more and the approaches thereto should be made, look 
ward to a great increase of commerce and business at t! 
of Baltimore in the years to come. 

The Patapseo River, leading to Elkridge Landing, 
surveyed and its availability for docks and piers asce! 
I believe a portion thereof should be prepared at the 
time possible, so that wharf facilities may be afforded 
transshipment of goods and for those manufactures w! 
quire water-front facilities. Not alone would we acqui! 
wharf facilities, but by filling in would likewise elimi 


| of the marshlands and thereby remove a menace to the 


of Baltimore. 

That Baltimore is destined for a great future can no! 
nied; that her commerce and business will inerease fro! 
to year by rapid strides is certain; that her location ft 
ness and transportation facilities are ideal is admitted: 


must prepare for the future upon broad and comprehensive 


with an eye single to the welfare of our great metro} olis 
banks of the Patapseo is recognized by all. 





——aw 


ry 
I 


1 the attention of this House on February 8, the anni- nee certain parties ¢ 
° . . : ° ° e eir utmost to di ) ' 
Ballimore’s great fire, to the fact that, aside from*’}] (gr mn woth 
i i : 7 po Sonning a ere \ 
ose proximity to the ¢ entral West and her splen public, I consider it a it 
ties, she is one of the best-located cities to grapple a t < motives and 
: s 1: : e : ‘ t appeal to l 
1 American trade, which is fast increasing. hanefictal ta: 4 
San Francisco as a comparison, Baltimore is 1,869 Your 
than that city to the Panama Canal. It is 470 miles 
city of Valparaiso, Chile, which city is the chief - 
the western coast of South America. It is 1,908 I was born in Neg N 
? beer ( en 1 
route to the eastern entrance of the Panama | jn) oa we Mich 
apn eae ; . : ; ; ind 1 nt i Mit 
t is 38.277 miles from San Francisco to the West: | Mii vas n ft Se 
\fter computing the 50 miles which is the length | of the St 1 M n 
rom Colon to Panama, it is only 4,670 miles from | ahumaeaie me ov — \ * 
; aT Ge ae ae . ; 7 resentatives of e St J 
» Valparaiso, while it is 5,140 miles from San Fran- } jowing resolution 
t city. Baltimore is closer than any of the other | __“ Resolved, That in the dea H 
sird cities to the cities on the east coast of South | Michigan sustains t A085 nm 
» and industry prom ad the 
I wealth of th state, 
y with these natural advantages, with this close | velopment of the mines and t 
» South America, we can not help but forge to the | #2 47° pen Peninsula ; on¢ 
2 rod cp 7 a | he welfare of his f 
an aggressive citizenship, an energetic and efficient | whose good and fait! ful 
tion, a city with the best possible improvements, a |} worthy of public recognition. 
which it is good to live, and with schools and hos- | 
1 . . > | 
the category, she is bound to increase as one of |} i ; ; 
; : a inherited from my fat lin 
cities of the Union. ny father’s death I hav moi Sr 
PRESIDENT WILSON, } United States, Canada, South 
‘ : ; : ne investigate and become in in 
t close without expressing my deep appreciation and | 6." financial character that a t 
people to the great President of the American Re- I first became interested in an A 
It seems that our country is wonderfully fortunate in | ee oP te field 
; : nh i00KIDEZ over tht 1Ci¢ 
ence has bestowed upon us men of honesty and in- | g; a <a sete enema 
ity and firmness to master serious conditions. | n t marine of our ow f 
for independence George Washington came to the | t! ie i wrote a pamphlet ae 
ere ein i uaa ‘3458 oor .,. | ested in the whol i I \ t t 
de us a free people. In the great Civil War Abra- | sohundicr. 1 think he was. int 
sprung from the body of the people and made US | ton, of my off We were iutrod 
ple, and to-day, when war menaces us on every | pon ne, eta and railroad matt 
*_ sys ussed ¢ r¢ OS1LION relative to CK ; 
bioodshed and death permeates the great civilized Pacific nauuet bak I othit y » of #2 1] 
globe, when devastation and ruin and colossal | in this venture were English int 
egers these people that they know not where to turn. | Mr. eae r and a had anothe aa 
oe Saad 9 ities : * cal . . arty | ln the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
Wilson, the people’s fl iend, a member of that party | | sent for Mr. Schundler in ot Seiad 
e, occupies the Presidency of the Union, and while | had been brought to me for the irrig 
suffering the ruin I have mentioned the United States | lands o the yt a ronment. | 
ain aed a , . Faas : . " * ; schundier apou 1S matter, because 
that great empire of the West, continues On IN| Our conferences resulted in my requ 
and peace. Not to honor him, not to thank him, | formerly American minister to Peru, t 
ce every confidence in him would be ungrateful, un- | oe me abeus it, 206 be is now in FY 
: ‘ 4 iil oe * ’ . . Watt medias wuege | ser at that time advised that it would 
leed. Let us wish him Godspeed in his sreat work. | ing agreement with the Peruvian Stean 
guage of that great American poet, Longfellow, let | steamship lines in regard to carrying 
Mr. Scbundler also thought tha tn 
l mu, too. sail on, O Ship of State! vessels to. raciitate the export 2 5 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! At this time wi both gave serious « 
Ilumanity with all its fears, | obtaining ships. I also discussed at 1 
With all the hopes of future years, the possibility of our going into the 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! I had no en nee with 
We know what Master laid thy keel, unti ere o “ : . om the ae 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of stcel, ized a aan cow 1 detailed Mr. M 
WW made each mast, and sail, and rope ; in - ight rat 3. ee r. M. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, Fnaie _ a Se ee _e At 
\ ‘ shaped the anchors of thy hope! oo. 2 Ags od "ate aaeeee os 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, ee eas bars aaa — mr = 
_ “Tis of the wave and not the rock ; aes nag Me ee tape. ge pee 
lis but the flapping of the sail, h as ns ee ’ 
And not a rent made by the gale! : "ceeetioes la started out ; 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, bene aad “a = 1014. I mad 
In spite of false lights on the shore, nian at hol: were pintat om the G 
sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! On i ast & 191 i. n n 
Uur hearts, our hopes, are all with thee the Cleveland Steamship Co.. R 
Our hearts, our h pes, our prayers, our tears, ae ane oi ; } 7 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears ; W iam? Comal ue Id ee : 
fs ’ ’ Li ( nai to tue sea. é 
with thee—are all with thee. tocether with copies of tl non 
this subject. aiso wrote on the s 
‘ue of Cleveland, Ohio, and I reecived 1 
The Purchase of the “ Dacia.” 1914. Tf am annexing hereto a coy 
which they inform me that the 
— through the Welland Canal, ar 
" MINTO r . > wa . yr called my att 
EXTENSION Ok REMARKS ship ¢ 
OF item! ) 
10) N Vi y 12, which 
LON. WILLIAM J. MacDONALD, ptember 4 and 1 
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and statement are as follows: 

NEW 

Se MAC DON ALD, 

Washington, D.C. 
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nt which I 


take great 
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1915, 


Speaker, I desire to insert 


YORK, 


Warch 


il 


Breitung, a resident of my district, 
harrative as to the purchase of the Dacia, 
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I pleasure in inclosing herewith 
‘ prepared for my lawyers in the 
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— ee en se idiare cee does cea 

and had a conference with me in regard to the shipping situation then I presume some of the smaller boats could be brought through a! 
prevailing. Mr. Schundler told me he thought there were some American | right, ig ough all 
boat ome French and a few English boats, and possibly some German ; Yours, very truly E. N. Breirry 

its that could be obtained at reasonable prices, and that in conse- . , - i : an ee, 
a 7 Piggy Ton genio trelgbt, especially Pog vo ae r. ot See will remember meeting me in Cleveland, as I am sx 
ered it would be good business to purchase vessels and carry cotton on a. Of Che Gres of BH. Breitung & ¢ 0., who have an office in 
them to Europe ’ vuilding, 

In going over the figures with Mr. Schundler and examining the has (cea ie aa 
freight rates and the cost of the vessels, it appeared that the first THE Geomask Ghis 
freight money earned would practically pay for the cost of the boats a : ; a ’ , AUGUST 14, 1914, 
dl as the Guasdia Sell wa atamae ae books at a very low cash | Attention, Mr. Ratru D. MircHett. 
investment. I told Mr. Schundler that if he would put before me My Drar Mr. MircHeELL: On my return I find your letter of the Sth 
some concrete cases as to both vessels and possible freight contracts, I | instant, and note what you say, that the cost will be too great to « t 
would give the matter serious consideration. Thereafter, and on or the vessels in two to go through the canal. F 
about December 8, 1914, Mr. Schundler submitted to me a written re- I thank you for referring me to Mr. Sullivan, who has a fleet of Wk 
port, which I am annexing hereto. In this report he outlined the freighters that are probably ready for ocean navigation. 
prevailing freight rates on cotton to Gottenberg, Copenhagen, Rotter- I am much obliged to you for your advice, and if there is anything 
dam, Bremen, and Liverpool. He also reported to me on the grain | further you have to say I would be glad to hear from you. : 2 
rates. He stated that the boat mentioned in his report No. 1 was an Yours, very truly, 
American boat, the steamer Mac; that No. 2 was a German boat, the BE. N. Brerre 
steamer Dacia; and that No. 3 was a British boat, the steamer Clement, age 
but that the British boat had been reported sold that day. CLEVELAND, O10, August 15, 19/ 

I had a long conference with Mr. Schundler in regard to his report. Mr. E. N. BReEITUNG, 
Ile submitted to me an opinion written by Hon. Cone Johnson, Solicitor 11 Pine Street, New York City. 
to the State Department, on my right to buy the vessels of belligerents, My Dear Mr. BreitunG: As per my letter to you a few days ago, | 
After hearing this opinion I directed Mr. Schundler to negotiate for | have looked into the matter of what suitable and available lak s 
boats at the prices named in his report or at a less figure. Shortly | there are for ocean navigation. 
after this conference Mr. Schundler reported to me that it had not There is a fleet of nine boats here that are already equipped and 
been possible to purchase the American boat, as other parties had | that could be put in the ocean trade at once. Their dimensions ; 
hous ht her, At this conference Mr, Schundler suggested the possibility | Length of keel, 241 feet; beam, 41 feet; depth, 18 feet. 
of buying three French boats of 12,200 tons each, which were then They have six hatches, 12 feet wide fore and aft, with 24-foot « 6 
building, and one of which had just been completed at Rouen, France. | They will carry on the Atlantic about 85,000 bushels of wheat or t 
Mr. Schundler showed me a photograph of one of these French boats. F ; 
I authorized Mr. Schundler to bid for these French boats and at the 
ame time to continue his negotiations for the German boat mentioned 
in his report, which was the steamship Dacia. At this hearing Mr. 


Schundler submitted to me details in regard to the purchase of several 


english boats, and we spent some time discussing the possibility of 
these purchases, and I authorized Mr. Schundler to negotiate for the 
British bouts and also for two of the largest American freight boats, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. I am annexing hereto a copy of my letter 
to Mr. Schundler dated December 7, 1914, authorizing bim to purchase 
these vessels 

i thereupon took Mr. Schundler to the law office of Messrs. Carter, 
Ledyard & Milburn, in company with Mr. M. Breitung, the manager 
of my New York office, and we had a consultation with a member of 
that firm. After this consultation I instructed Mr. Schundler to pur- 
chase the German boat, the Dacia, upon the terms set out in his report, 
und any of the British or French vessels which he could obtain at the 
figures discussed by us. bout the middle of December, 1914, I pro- 
vided funds and I instructed my office manager to proceed in my ab- 
sence with the purchase of any of these vessels, as I was about to leave 
for Chicago. [ also instructed him to consult with the law firm of 
Marvin, Hooker & Roosevelt in case any legal formalities were neces- 

y in transferring title and in carrying out the provisions of the 
law known as the amendment of August 18, 1914, to the Panama Canal 


ct, which relates to the American registry of foreign-built vessels. 


I thereupon left for Chicago. While in Chicago I received from my 
office a form of affidavit, on a form prepared by the United States 
Government, which had been issued by them for such a case as this. 


1 exumined the affidavit carefully, signed it, and returned it, so that 





it would be received when title was to pass in New York. The first 
payment of $16,500 had been made to the Hamburg-American Line on 
December 16, and the deed thereupon prepared and dated December 17. 


The final payment of $148,500, as I am informed by my office man- 
er, Was made on December 21, 1914, on which day the deed was 
igned, acknowledged, and delivered, and title passed, subject to the ves- 
| being granted American registry. True copies of the certified checks, 
wn on the Guaranty Trust Co, of New York, with which payment 
made, are hereto annexed. The affidavit which I signed stated that 


transfer of the vessel was bona fide, was intended to and did con- 
vey complete and unconditional ownership to me; that there was no 
reement or understanding reserving to the vendor, or for his benefit, 


iby 


interest in the vessel or its operations, or right or voice of control 
therein; that the transfer was intended to be permanent and not tem- 
porary, and that no right to repurchase the vessel was reserved to the 


vendor, and that there was no understanding for its retransfer; that 
the transfer was not made during the voyage of the vessel or while it 


was in a blockaded port; and that I was a citizen of the United States, 
All of these statements in the affidavit are the exact truth. 

Upon going into the shipping business I arranged with Mr. Schundler, 
who an American citizen, to take charge of the marine department 
of my office lie is now directing the management of my shipping 
business 


I have recently purchased the American steamship Sequranca and also 
ngreed to purchase the two British ships Ocamo and Oruro, and have 


made the first payment on account. The latter two vessels were ob- 
tained by Mr. Schundler for me through Samuel Holmes, a British citi- 
zen in New York. Shorily after [I had bought the Dacia Mr. Schundler 


bought for me, through the same Samuel Holmes, the British boat Hora- 
tius, but the owners failed to deliver it according to contract and Mr. 
Ifolmes is now suing for the delivery of this vessel. The correspondence 

this subject hereto annexed. I also annex hereto a list of the 
Iritish, French, and American vessels which Mr. Schundler tried to buy 
for me during December, 1914, and January, 1915, and which I was 
unable to obtain. I am annexing copies of the cables and letters having 
to do with this subject covering negotiations and bids made in my 
behalf, 


on is 


Avocust 6, 1914. 
CLEVELAND STEAMSHIP Co., 


Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Capt. MITCHELL. 

Drarn Friend: I understand there is to be quite a call for a tonnage 
at sea, and write you to find out if it would be practicable to bring 
lake boats through the Welland Canal to the sea, even if they had to 


be cut in two and reriveted in some parts. 
I think I couid arrange profitable cargoes between England and the 
United States 


lease reply and let me know what you think of the idea—-whether 
it is practicable, and also whether it could be accomplished, and at 
what cost. 





2,600 net tons of coal. 
equal size. 
tion. 


They have three compartments, cach of 
These boats were built in 1903 and are of steel 
The price asked for each vessel is $150,000, 
Yours, very truly, 

JOHN Mitrecn 
THE 
THE 


CLEVELAND STEAMSHIP Co., 
BUFFALO STEAMSHIP Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 15, | 
Mr. FE. N. BREITUNG, 
Care of Breitung & Co., 11 Pine Street, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. BreiruNG: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your r 
of the 14th relative to lake vessels for ocean service. I yesterday 
you fully about this matter, 

Yours, very truly, 





RALPH D. Mire! ; 
AUGUST 17 

Mr. Ratepu D. MITCHELL, 

960 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

My DEAR MR. MITCHELL: TI have your good letter of the 14t! I 
take up the question here in regard to the ships, and you \ 
further from me. 

What would have to be done, in your opinion, about these t 
them ocean-going vessels, or would they be ready for it in thei: 
condition ? 

Please let me hear from you in regard to this. 

Yours, very truly, 


E. N. Br 
THE CLEVELAND STEAMSHIP C 
THE BUFFALO STEAMSHIP Co 


Cleveland, Ohio, August 


Mr. E. N. BREITUNG, 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. BretrunG: Answering your favor of the 17t! 


to the nine boats about which I wrote you, I am given to u: nd 
that they are now ready for ocean service. 
Yours, very truly, RaLpn DPD. Mi 
Breitune & Co. (LTD.), 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTME> 
11 Pine Street, New York, August 
GENTLEMEN: I understand that there will be a large call for 
on the sea, and want to get into communication with you to 
is practicable to bring a number of lake vessels through the \S 
Canal to the sea, as I believe I could get good cargoes for th 
from England, at a good-paying price. 


Please acknowledge receipt of this and give me what in! 
you can in regard to it. 
Yours, very truly, 

E. N. Bri 


P. S.—Some of the different members of your firm know w! ' 
as I am the Mr. Breitung who is senior partner in EK. N. Bre x 
Co., who have an office in your city. B 

\ 

PICKANDS, MATHER & Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
PICKANDS, MatHier & ( 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 7 

Dear Sir: We have your esteemed favor of the 6th instant 
gret that we are not in a position to offer you any definite in! . 
in regard to the matter in question. Our own boats are all 
and too wide to go through the Welland Canal, and are the 
available for the purpose. Offhand, we know of only one fle 
sonabiy good vessels that might be worth looking into, and th 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Steamship Co.’s boats. They are 


by a Mr. D. Sullivan, Western Union Building, Chicago, Ill. \ 
they are suitable for ocean carrying trade or not we do not k! . 
you could communicate with Mr. Sullivan and he could tell ¥: : 
inasmuch as he is familiar with any other boats that might 
able for this business, we believe that you can get more relia 
mation from him than anyone on the Lakes that we know. ot 

Regretting our inability to serve you ourselves, we remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 
PICKANDS, MATHER & 
E. N. BreITUNG, Esq., 


11 Pine Street, New York City. 
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Brettune & Co. (Lrp.), EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, | in this country and South America to operate such a fleet as the al 
New York, Avaust 14, 1914. Would like information quickly as possi anal nai : r | : 
PICKANDS, MATHER & CO., like very profitable piece of business can lone. Very important 
Cleveland, Ohio. fo mention nan party y ienline with or 


whatever for present 
tam much obliged to you for referring me to Mr. D. 


hicago 
<p E. N. BReEITuNnc. | M 
M. J. O'SHAUGUNESSY, 
Care Breitung & Co. (Ltd.), 11 P 
Your night lettergram ceived W ret part [ 
can. I am in doubt whet! 


wen: On my return I find your letter and wish to thank you | 
| 





Marqurrre, Micm., September 2, 1914. 








Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Steamship O0k. het 10.000-4 n boats Lilt . ee i 





Western Union #elegraph Building, Chicago, Ill: be fit for ecean service, because they would { ng and 
w by mail r away what boats you have or know of there are a number of smaller boats that a Let 1 kno 
an service or at small expense ‘could be made fit for | Peco} © Wi i to do, as I must have son information > ¥ | 
e ckly. Send as full particulars as you can to me to proach the ship people for a leal I can tell t I ; . 
Mich., and I could either come to Chicago or you could detis te as possibl Believe I can obtain i] fol Is 


\ he sma 





Le 


’ ov we could have some representative act for us, as I |} 
nnortunity to use such boats if I ean get the right hoats at | 


ler ships and many of the 


auply, so that the effect would be t 

























































price and terms. You will find me quoted personally in R. G. BE. N. ] 
\iereantile Agency and in Bradstreets under Breitung & Co. sot 
which I am senior partner. Refer you in Chicago to City LB & « I 
Bank. where you k for Mr. Perkins, assistant cashier ; Marquette ‘ 
& Commercial National Bank, where you ask for Mr. Rey- 5 
lent ; Ltd.). 11 Pir t 
E. N. BREITUNG, a . 
LAKES & Sr. LAwrenCeE TRANSPORTATION Co. of several other 
(Str. LAWRENCE ROUTE), 
Chicago, September 8, 191} » { f 
N. BreiTrunNc, ‘+ I I - t 1 i 
Varquette, Mich. i I ¢ ; 
Sit I have for acknowledgment your night letter of the 2d on bonds, | t t 
d all carefully noted. I represent nine (9) steamers, fitted | 
ondensers, and they are regular canal size. Their dead- | u f t W 
ipacity is about 2,500 net tons. | Very truly, vou 
| not give you a price on the boats or any definite offer of sale | EB. N. 8 
ling the board of directors together, putting the matter be- i’. Ss Get 1 ) I i I ( ‘ t 
and having their authority. The vessels are 10 years old, | States Government 
od condition and could be fitted for Atlantic coast service UR 
money. They have contracts for both coal and grain up | . 
‘ November, but I suppose that those contracts could pos- | 
d if the inducements were sufficient to warrant that. Buber & Co. (LTp 
\ very truly, SALES DEPa 
D. SULLIVAN, Ne York, Septceml 8, 194 
President and General Manager. | Mr. FE. N. Breit . 
Sonn } Care of EE. N. Breitung Offices farquette V 
Berrrunc & Co., Lrp., | My Dear Mr. Bretrunc: Your telegram of the 2d 
Marquette, Mich., September 4, 191; } the 2d and 4th instant came to hand while I wa Th 
VAN counts for my not having answered before thi I ret that I i 
t i General Manager Great Lakes & St. Lawrence not at this writing giv vou an \ nite nes c 
Transportation Co., Chicago, Il. the Whole idea of our taking l e of 
\M SuLLIvAN: I have your letter of the 3d. and would you let tN south American trade is : 5 vet s indefit 
ther these vessels are fit for the South American freight | 2¢e™ dex ised. IT am working ths matter 
is, the¢one I have in mind to use them in? and ae soem a5 I can form any definite plans I w 
t me know this just as soon as you can by mail to Marquette. |e antime, lf you hear of any : 
very truly, } set in te ch i _, the W Ss ut 1 ed 
. i. inet } Sul e bott iS il] i 
EB. N. Breirune | I found among your files a description of 
} mentioned in your letter of the 4tl nd I ha n ady 
Great LAKES & St, LAWRENCE TRANSPORTATION Co., would not be suitable for ocean trafl lt we i 
Chicago, September 8, 1914. the necessary insurance t! ms > \ i 
N. Breirona, Marquette, Mich. I will investigate tl! ct I 
Sir: I have for acknowledgment your letter of the 4th, and all | Oe" o interesting sl z ; 
’ isk if the Great Lakes & St. Lawrence steamers are fit for | _ IT will Pp you pested i { y ; 
American freight service, as that is the one you have in | Specie. 3 
them in. TIT can not answer this question intelligently. I uy Ys afd = 
vy what the distance is and the bunker capacity you would re , 
t rol Was not too long, they would be very desirous little 
it was over 18 or 20 days of a voyage, they would have | 
vided with fuel and their bunker capacity would have to be 
ey went into the trade. , Marquette, J 
very truly, D. SULLIVAN, Mr. M. J. O'S SSY, 
President and General Manager. } Care of Breitung & Co., U P St eet, 
| Dear Mr. O'SHAUGI I ved your wire 1d " | 3 
MarQuretrtr, Mtctr., September 10, 191}. | follows 
IVAN, “Your night letter ecei | Will | \ ‘ { 
Lakes & St. Laterence, can. I amin doubt whether 10,000-ton 3] t : Lak \ i 
8 South La Satle Street, Chicago, Il. be fit for ocean service, because they would too long and na 
I have your letter of the Sth, and I am sending copies of | DUE there are a number of smaller boats that ar 
York to find out the question you ask and get more full par- asi ee ey know — ee people wish to do, as I must ve some in- 
ormi ‘ so whe! approach th sup people i i 
edge receipt of this and keep me informed. = oe od age - pros ent ha Believe I can obtain 
hours, ver rul =. N. BREITUNG | r a large tonnage, bi hi vould : illes s and 
i a A. BRRETUNG, | them, but they can be run cheaply, so that th feet the 
} Same, 
LAKES & Sr. LAWRENCE TRANSPORTATION Co } I note that you say your peopl e larg 
(St. Lawrence Route), | who will cooperate and who have good hips, 
; Chicago, September 12, 1914 the City National Bank might cooperate or t 
HSREITUNG, | of the people interested in the City Nat l 
Marquette, Mich. | mention anything about the City National, as I 1 { you want it 
Str: I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, and | Kept quiet. 
t to hear further particulars from you after you get the | Now, a re ae - ny ! 
information from New York. ocean trade, and I am aid t 0 3 
ry truly, yours, and more tonnage—are not fit for ean st - 4 ire too long 
D. SULLIVAN, and narrow; also they could not be brought t Welland Canal 
President and General Manager. without first cutting them in t1 But t t 
can got that can be oj i i { ul ¢ t ol 
iia m - carrying freight would be : t the sar | these smaller boat 
es NEW Yor, August 31, 1914 be purchased reasonal y, if gone about it the right At one t 
( ¢ of Rreiti ng t C ) y > > Inhy © they wi uld ave ” t , ve ‘ ‘ - 
Breitung ¢ o. (Ltd.). Marquette, Mich.: the trade at thev could get they t j 
, staph me quickly as possible full particulars of ten 10,000-ton j and we mig | ble 5 irg 
tts you told me could be brought through Welland Canal for | I am ta this up ¢t S : ) 
South American trade. Had long conference this morning | possible to ( . % 





ona nal City people. ‘They are interested, and I believe on proper | Very truly, yours, 
olla cooperate in a company to be composed largely of shippers | 










































































































































BREITUNG & Co. (L‘D.), 
Marquette, Mich., September 2, 191}. 
er, &..C. Dy 
901 Rockefel 


ler Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: Inclosed find copy of letter to Mr. O’Shaughnessy in 
answer to his telegram reading as follows: 

“ Telegraph me quickly as possible full particulars of ten 10,000-ton 
Lake boats you told me could be brought through Welland Canal for 
service in South American trade. Had long conference this morning 


th National City peopie; they are interested, and I believe on proper 
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| if credit good, demand as represented, etc. 


basis would cooperate in a company to be composed largely of ship- 
pers in this country and South America to operate such a fleet as the 
above. Would like information quickly as possible so as to push | 
matters; looks like very profitable piece of business can be done. | 
Very important not to mention name party we are dealing with or 
disclose any information whatever for present.” 

From the letter and this telegram and also telegram sent him 
(which you will find in copy of letter inclosed) you will see just 
what I want. I want to find out if there are any ships in Cleveland, | 
Buffalo, Toledo, or in that vicinity that are fit for ocean trade that 
we could get. Y of course, understand that we are to keep the 
connections of the City National Bank secret, 


Also do not write or interfere with any deal that Mr. D. Sullivan, of 


the Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Steamship Co., of Western Union 
Telegraph Building, Chicago, has on, because we are taking it up 
direct with him. 

Very truly, yours, E. N. BREITUNG, 


CLEVELAND, Monday, February 8, 1915. 


BreItTunG & Co. (LTD.), 
11 Pine Strect, New York, N. Y. 
Attention of Mr. Max Breitung. 
GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your favor of the 5th, we are 
pleased to hand you herewith letter under date of September 2, 1914, 


from Mr. Breitung to the writer, relative to the Lake vessels for ocean 
service. 

We sent you, on December a copy of my reply to the above- 
mentioned letter; also a letter written by our Mr. Carey on December 
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2”, on the same subject, in reply to Mr. E. N. Breitung’s letter of 
December 17 and your letter of December 19. 

We might say, in connection with this matter, that we heard several 
days ago that the New York Central people had sold the steamships 
Arlington and Rutland out of their Lake freight line for coastwise 
service. This leads us to think that possibly the Erie Railroad might 
be induced to part with some of their older and small boats. These 
vessels would very likely serve all right for coast trade, but we do not 
believe that they would be of any use in the over-sea service. We 
were very much surprised to hear that any owner would part with 
packet-freight boats, as this trade has been almost uniformly profit- 
able, no matter what the state of the bulk-freight market. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. N. BreitunG & Co., 
By R. C, DuTron. 
CLEVELAND, Wednesday, September 9, 1914. 
Mr. E. N. BREITUNG, 
Varquette, Mich. 
Dear Str: In compliance with yours of the 2d instant, I have been 


making a number of inquiries relative to Lake ships suitable for the 
ocean trade, having discussed the subject guardedly with several vessel 
owners, and also with my friend, Mr. George A. Marr, secretary of 
Lake Carriers’ Association, 

Krom all I am thus far able to find out, there are only some 22 vessels 
on the Lakes which, in their present condition, could be gotten through 
ihe Welland Canal Locks; 9 of those, it appears, are controlled by the 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Navigation Co., which is Mr. D. Sullivan’s 
coneern, leavil 13 as possibilities. All of these are old, small, steel 
vessels, Without sufficient bunker capacity for fuel for ocean voyages. 
They are at present engaged in a reasonably profitable Lake trade and 


the 


1g 


could hardly be secured at any reasonable figure, considering their age ! surprise will be felt if higher price will be obtained 


and the expense necessary to fit them for the work desired. 


| very, 





DEAR Ep: I hope you and Louis had a good journey and are we!! 
I inclose description of the English ship, new, first voyage: ow 
need money. ht 

She could carry 8,000 tons, at $3. 


THE BILTMORE, New York, August 29 


owners 


I am cabling Buenos Aires to coa 

There are numerous thines 

we could ship. Now German export is closed, and in a year we Td 

have several ships, if you care to take it up. I shall be very pleased 

It is a business we can do. rans 
I will see Puiola when I get your letter. 

I can get coal, insurance, etc., and will find out re payments, et 

With kind regards, ; 

Sincerely, yours, 


i 


S 


SETON 


ad 
a, 


AUGUST 1914, 
Mr. 


YEORGE D. MACKAY, 

27 Pine Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: I herewith inclose description of steamer, as promised: 
New steamer, one deck, poop 38 feet, bridge 126 feet, forecast|o 27 
feet, double bottom for water ballast. Steel. Length over 4a]! 100 
feet. Breadth, 52 feet. Depth of hold, 29 feet 6 inches. (inc 
100—A-1, Lloyds. Dead weight capacity, 8,000 tons. Gross tonn 
4,735 tons. Engine, triple expansion, 25’ 40’ 68’, Length of stroke 
48’’, Three boilers, 180 pounds. Price, $350,000. 
Yours, very truly, 





SEPTEMBER 13, 
Dear Ep: Those boats of which you write are no good. 
I can get all the boats required, but there is no freight being « 
at present. 
I am working on a plan that may go through; if so, we could | 
one or two ships and be assured of a freight contract. It would 
very attractive. The ship I spoke of is not a great bargain as 
regards value and price, but it would be a very good buy under certain 
conditions that I may be able to create and on which I am working 
I think the present moment most opportune for various propositions 
I inclose cutting that will interest you. I should have liked to ha 
taken this up with you some time ago. I do not think Mr. B 
walter can interest the right people. 
Sincerely, 


1914, 


vy 


K- 


GUARANTY TRUST Co. OF New York, 
140 Broapway, New York, December 1, 
Pay to the order of Hamburg-American Line $16,500, 
(Sixteen thousand five hundred dollars.) 
Payable through the New York clearing house 1-107. 
W. A. Hani 
Max Breirv> 


No. 206. 
GUARANTY TRUST Co. OF NEW York 
140 Broapway, NEW Yorx, December 21, 
Pay to the order of Hamburg-American Line $148,500. 
(One hundred forty-eight thousand and five hundred dollars.) 
Payable through the New York clearing house 1-107, 
W. A, 
Max 


HAM! 
SRELI 


New York, U. S. A., December 
Present approximate prevailing freight rates for cotton, whi 
been declared immune—that is, as noncontraband of war—by 
tions at war, and that is at present obtainable at almost an; ian 
tities desired for freighting to European ports: 
Gothenburg or Copenhagen, $1.25 has been paid for per 100 pounds, 


| there being 500 pounds in a compressed bale of cotton; $1.50 1 
| how asked, and even higher rates are expected. 


The Steel Corporation has a few of the 3,000-ton class of steel | 
steamers, built in 1888 to 1892, but even these boats are too large to 
get through the canal, as no vessel broader than 42 feet, at the very 
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outside, or longer than 259 feet can be taken through the locks. It 
is entirely impossible to take a 10,000-ton ship to the coast, as these 
vessels are about 525 feet long and average 54 feet broad; hence, even 
if cut in two, which is a very expensive operation, they would be much 
too broad for the locks. It is also pointed out that these vessels, by 
reason of having their machinery all in the stern, and being of much 
lighter draft than ocean designs call for, are unfit for the ocean trade. 

Brokers in the East have been very busy seeking to obtain options 
on vessels suitable for this purpose, but without any success whatever. 
This may be due to the fact that they had no particular financial stand- 
ing and were not willing to put down real money for the options. 

This whole subject was very exhaustively taken up before Congress 
about the time the European war broke out, and particular inquiries 
were made of vessel owners and others by Senator T. E. Burton, of this 
State, who is himself considerable of an authority on the subject. So 
far as I could judge from the press reports, it was finally decided that 
the Lakes offered no material which would help out with the ocean 
merchant marine. 

In addition to the few small vessels mentioned above, there are a 
number of British-built vessels, ranging from 1,800 to 2,500 tons capac- 
ity, plying on the Lakes, but they are owned by the British and sail 
under that flag. They come to the Lakes during the depression of the 
ocean freight markets, and some of them, at least, return to the ocean 
when business there picks up. I think no one has taken any account of 
the few remaining wooden steamers of Welland Canal size, as they are 
hardly fit to take outside of a lake harbor, being antiquated and in very 
poor repair. 

I trust that the foregoing gives you the information desired, and if 
there is anything further you would like to have me do in this con- 
nection, would be very happy to serve you. 

Yours, very truly, 
s. N. Brettune & Co., 
By R. C. DutTrTon. 


| Return 


totterdam, about $1.75 to $2.50. 
Bremen and Hamburg, $3 per 100 pounds has been done, and no 


Liverpool, $1 upwards. 

Liverpool would probably mean coming back to the United § 
ballast. Copenhagen probably can give fair cargo for retur 
-argo from Rotterdam can be practically engaged for 
starting on voyage. Return cargo of very high-class rates can \ 
tained from Bremen or Hamburg. 

Our Government covers war risk insurance on American _bott 
The present grain rates and general cargo rates are also 
large returns can be obtained on any boat. Carrying contrah 
— is done at still considerable better prices, but it is so 

risky. 

On the next page I have cited what could be done at this 0 
with certain definite vessels. ; 

Boat No. 1. American-built boat, 15 years old, has been in At 
coast service. In good condition, Gross tonnage, 2,100 tons: 
nage, 1,300 tons. d 

Would not need registering, since she is outright an America! 
Would carry about 4,500 and upwards bales of cotton. | 

To Bremen: 4,500 tons at $15, $67,500 in prepaid freight, co 
after loading, upon signing of bill of lading. Expense, including 
and war risk on the vessel itself, would not exceed $27,000 


in 


| round trip, the limit lengths of which should be not exceeding ! 





The returns from outvoyage, therefore, would leave about $40,(0 
and expenses of home-bound voyage paid for. We can obtain : 
from Bremen to the United States that will at least net us $21, 
cash. Thus, our first round trip would net us about $61,000; 
trip would pay for the boat on basis of price at which I am off 
boat for for prompt purchase. , : 
The sceond trip, if present condition would still prevail, wou 
us about $30,000 over and above the purchase price of boat. | 
This boat would be a good nucleus for becoming America 
owners. 
Boat No. 2: German boat, about 14 years old, but modern outfi 
always been in trans-Atlantic service; extra well suited for 
trade; now in cotton port; about 3,500 tons gross, 2.200 tons ni 
carried about 12,000 bales of compressed cotton; would need resi 
under American flag; is a boat that is operating very economica”’ 
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tremen, at 83 cents per pound—that is, $15 per bale—would have 
d bound prepaid freight of $180,000. Less the expense of round voy- 
luding special mine risk and war risk, and allowing a maximum of 
ilculating expense at maximum of $50,000, would net $130,000, 
ving expense of home-bound trip paid for. The cargo that can 
ined at Bremen for shipment to the United States would net us 
ng $35,000. Thus we would have a net return of over $165,000 
ound trip. The second trip, if same conditions prevail, would 
the first trip in returns. This boat can be obtained by me on 
so that first round-trip’s returns pay total purchase price of boat 
ibout 20 per cent. 
No. 3, The T: This boat was under offer to me on December 3, 
s sold on same date. She is British, about 6,000 tons, and sold at 
at would have allowed our clearing purchase price in two voy- 
cotton to Bremen, or four trips, that could now be contracted 
rrain to England. I will, or rather am, promised similar option. 








3REITUNG & Co. (LTD.), 
New York, December 7, 191}. 


O. SCHUNDLER, 
tone Street, New York City. 
Mr. ScuuNDLER: We have provided for the $50,000, of which 
been talking, to be used in the purchase of the two steam 
t vessels, namely, the Atlantic and Pacific, which are under the 


an flag and have been recen.ly built in America, leaving no doubt 
are American bottoms; but the whole arrangement must be 

to my approval as well as that of my firm. 
Very truly, yours, E. N. BREITUNG. 
HOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICE, 
New York, January 9, 


SAMUEL 
1915 
E. N. & Co., 

Street, New York City 
S. Horatius arrived in 
our interview with you yesterday 
pt this steamer at £30,000, subject 
is ready for inspection, and asked 


BREITUNG 
11 Pine 
The S. ,oston yesterday. 
we cabled to London that 
to inspection when notified 
48 hours time to make the 
rment is that the S. S. Horatius, having come from 
vill have cargo aboard, which must be discharged, 
n my cable, we required to be notified at what time 
ready for inspection, it seems common sense that 
the captain to notify me or tell them that 
n the ship will be ready for inspection, 
hould be about Tuesday the 12th instant. 
truly, yours, 


Buenos 
and, as I 
the steamer 
the owners 
they can notify 
which my judgment 





i 
a 


Very 
SAMUEL HOLMES 
SAMUEL HOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
SELLING DEPARTMENT, 
New York, January 14, 1915 
Br! 


ITUNG 


& 
11 Pine 


Co., LTD., 


Streete, New York City. 


EMEN: Confirming interview with you this morning, I here- 

you copy of the cable I received this morning (dated last | 
10 p. m., arriving after the close of the office), which cable 
d you when I was in your office this morning, respecting the 
he S. S. Horatius.” 


LONDON, January 13 
withdrawn, having now 


6.40 p.m, 


, NYK. Horatius loaded part out 


xO indreas, Tennyson, withdrawn. Tunstall, Potomac, sold. 
reply, Winnfield; will buyers take delivery steamer Kingdom ? | 
ere obtainable, safe-arrival maintenance class only, delivery 
port Holland or England about March, 28,000 pounds. 
an, 21,000; delivery London, about end January; others 
ity sugzest forming limited company now in readiness for 
irchased. 
ASHIDOCOMP. 
Sth instant were received an offer of the Horatius for sale 
OO. which eable I showed you, and on the same day, the Sth, 
pted the steamer and we cabled your acceptance and re- | 


to be notified when the ship could be inspected, in aceordance | 
‘equest, as she was in Boston with a cargo on board. 
condition has been fulfilled that can be required by the owners, 
vn to the point that the ship need not be transferred to a 
flag, but would be taken and kept under the British flag. 
rewith confirm conversation with you this forenoon and quite 
h you that you are fully entitled to this boat, and note that 
tor is waiting to inspect, and that you insist on the bargain 
ried out, and that you are ready to furnish the money. 





ling to-day that I have fulfilled my duties as a broker and 
my commission on the sale of this ship to yourselves, I regard } 
lrawal ef the Horatius, as this morning’s cable states, to be 


led and unbusiness like on the part of the owners. 
you herewith a copy of the cable I am sending to-day. 
Lours, truly, 


SAMUEL HOLMES. | 








| 
[Western Union Cablegram.] 
JANUARY 14, 1915. 
MP, London: 
purchasers have fulfilled every condition promptly; insist 
sed ; establishing sale and commission on same. No outward 
own yesterday; if any, purchasers will protect it. 
IIOLMES, 
opy sent to Messrs. Breitung & Co. (Ltd.), 11 Pine Street, 
s City } 
STEAMSHIP ‘ Horatrius,” 
: January 15, 1915. 
C. C. ASHDOWN & Co. 
Leadenhall Street, London, England. 
SIRS: We were astonished yesterday morning to receive cable 
. a = ; : 
ing that the owners of the Horatius had withdrawn the 
from sale. Of course there will be a suit, because no business 
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ill put up with such high-handed conduct as this. The Horatius 
ered us at £30,000 for examination in Boston, with New York 


no docking, and we accepted the offer the same day as received, 


LII 


os 





ESS 


We cabled 





IONAL RECORD. 























you requesting to | noti 1 \ t »w 
inspection, and we were prepared to go on to Bostot 1 \ 
received said word, as we have no right t ‘ i l s 
out the captain being notified and our « nts 1 t 1 

You never replied to this In d lit 
authority to go to Boston to exam ) 1 VI ; 
cable the captain to notify us to com: n to it t Lt i 
(which is only five hours away from New \¥ 
or if a train did not suit we were p { t 
is only 240 miles) you cabled us that tl te 

The idea of telling us that tl t is wil l t 
reply on the same day that you offered u t nd w have 
always replied promptly to every off 
ship or any other. 

You could never come in conta | 
more active than we are, and we t 
to the point. Our offers have b 1d I 
we are not disposed to be treated I | 
accepting an offer for the boat l h W 
handed conduct. She can not be withdrawn wit t g 
trouble to those attempting to do it 

You have the purchase inswer, and you hay y answers that I 
require my commission, and we await yur 1 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) SAM HI 

P. S.—If the owners say you hadn't thority, it w 

Above copy given to Messrs. Breitung & ¢ 

PARTICULARS OF STEAMSHIP 
SAMUEL HOLMES, ¢ I 5 
Messrs. Brerrune & Co., 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 

Description: Two decks, spar deck W | Ss ) 
10 feet; bridge, 102 feet: forecastle, 36 feet; dot ttom for water 
ballast; 1,039 tons: 5 hatches: 5 

Of what material built, steel; 1G 5 
inches; depth molded, 26 feet 9 (I yd's) ; 
when built, 1897; cubic capacity 3,486 
net tonnage, 2,230; dead-weight capacit 
424 tons; draft, loaded, 22 feet 23 1, 9 kn 
rig.; passenger accommodations ; \ 
power ; diameter of cylinders, 24 inches, 394 inches, 65 i ‘ of 
stroke, 42 inches; boilers, 2 Scotch Ss; worl | 180 
pounds ; consumption of fuel per 24 hour 22 t t 
£28,000, subject prior sale or other disposition 

Printed on the j is follows The particu | 
to be correct, but are not guaranteed 

SAMUEL II I STI O 
Ve ) J 
Messrs. Bretrcune & Co., 
It Pine Street, City 

DEAR Sirs: We confirm the offer made 1 M Ss ndlet 
on Saturday afternoon in your off vurchase Ile 
at £28,000 and steamship Ri it £21,000 

We give you herewith a copy fe we sent » Saturday e\ ; 
on this business after leaving ir office, as f ow 

TA 16, 191 
“ ASHDOCOMP, London 

* Hemisphere accepted twen eig t lB ( nf 
consenting. American requi privy ze i | wit 
istry ; delivery, Holland,  - M 10 ! g 
payment until delivery class M ! \ ] n 
accepted, twenty-one thousand; delive! London, January; other con 
ditions similar. 

TT 
Yours, very tru 
SAMUEL H S I OFFI 
Messrs. BREITUNG & Co., 
11 Pine Street, City 

Dear Srrs: Respecting steamers Hemisphere and Rhodesia . 
this morning in receipt of two « rep of which w 1 
copies herewith; one is dated J ry 18, 191 7.07 p i the 
other is dated January 19, 1915, 7.08 a. m Y | of t 
cable referred to sent January 16 (Saturday) 

Yours, very truly 
X IT 
I inclose particulars of Southfield 
[Cc eg 
LOND iry id, I 
HOLMES, New York: 

Rhodesian; due London end week; owners decline pass s . 
necessary for buyers pass su ‘y by April to m n t 
unsold arranging conditions contract; owners 
taking delivery when discharged; London payir 1 Ww , 
money. 

A 
SELLING DEPA SA il 
~~ 4 ; 
4 ) J j j 
Messrs. BREITUNG & Co., 
11 Pine Street, New York City 
ATTENTION OF MR. SCHI 

DEAR Sirs: I herewith inclo you copy of cable I have to-day nt 
my agents in London, in refe to ier ‘Horatiu i lt 

viester 
: Toure, very truly, SAMI I 

j [Cableg 1] 
JA y 20, 1915 
ASHDOCOMP, Hondo 

Notify owners Jloratius | sers prepared pay for ld 

own rs ré sp msible; good manag t vessel 
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SAMUEL LIOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 


New York, February 9, 1915, 
Messrs. Breircne & Co 


ji Dine Street, New York City. 
Dear Si On the 6th instant LI submitted your offer for the St. 
Villans by cable, and for your information I cabled as follows: 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 
Asnpocomp, London: 
Isreitung Co. wili accept St. Fillans, £42,500, if can transfer to Amer- 
ican register within 10 days. If impossible to do this, will endeavor 
have Breitung consent to British liability company. 
HouMES. 
To which I am in receipt of cable reply this morning, dated February 
8, 1915, reading as follows: 
LONDON, February 8, 1915. 
HoumMeErs, New York: 


St. Fillans practically ready; impossible to arrange transfer. Only 
chance arranging sale is to British buyers. Try authorize this basis, 
advising who ing here buyer's behalf. 

ASHDOWN, 

You w her from the cable reply above quoted that the ship is 

I lv, and that the only way to negotiate this vessel will 
gh organizing a limited liability company, as we have previously 
a l 
Yours. very truly SAMUEL HOLMES. 
SAMUEL HOLMES SLEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
New York, Fe bruary 19, 1915, 
M rs. Brerrunec & Co., 


11 Pine Street, New York City. 


Dear Sins: In accordance with agreement of sale of the steamers 
Ocamo and Oruro at Halifax, have you sent your representative to take 
charge of the Oruro, and pay the balance of the purchase price on this 
steamer, and bring her to New York, and arrange the company? It will 
have to be somebody with authority. 

You were going to write Pickford & Black giving them the details 
of your wishes regarding the forming of the company, which they would 
have their lawyer attend to at your expense. I presume you have 
written them to this effect, although I have not heard that you have 
done so positively. 

Mr. Black, of Pickford & Black, was with me to-day, but is leaving 
for Halifax to-night. 


Yours, very truly, SAMUEL HOLMES, 


Address of Ex-President William H. Taft. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
DAN V. STEPHENS 


OF NEBRASK: 


HON. 
In tue Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


‘ 


ir. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the splendid address delivered by 
ex-President William H. Taft before the Washington Associa- 
tion at Morristown, N. J., on February 22, on a subject bearing 
principally upon our international relations toward the belliger- 
ent nations of Europe. It is an able discussion of our national 
policy that should have the widest possible circulation at this 
time. 

[ also ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter 
written by Prof. Kuno Francke, of Howard University, dis- 
cussing the subject of neutrality, which will be of great interest 
at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 









A ( I if { EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
I WA INGTON ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, AT MORRIS- 

Gentlemen of the W hij ton Association of New Jersey: 
Washington ife and vice related to many phases and problems 
‘ , natio! ife, and his views, set forth in his correspondence, in 
} sage and expres d in his Exeeutive acts, are broad and com- 
rye ve No ‘ probl of national importance presses on a 
iy of his, the solution of which may not be greatly aided by a 
1 \ e to ] i s which he practiced and so t to inculeate in 

] fellow countrymen 

I t y to dwell o e ind h i th 
‘ l 1 1 to the country in wi i 1 in 
{ i ation ‘ { c¢ itut { { lnspira 
urre V re Wash n lived many 

lt f the Revolutionary struggle, you 
; with his lif It would be a work of 
yone, though much more a student of 1 career 
i I vy it 
\ won and the Constitution was adopted, there 
intry a fateful period in which the ship of 
state was to laut i, natfonal sovereignty was to be enforced, and | 
thet inde] | , Which had been nominally granted and _ secured, 
wis t , in , established among the nations of the world. 

I pas vy the a vement of national organization under the guid- 
nance of Washington, assisted by the genius of Hamilton and Madison, 
] e Jk un entered the Cabinet. I do not discuss the birth of 

nd 1 fy 


il measures pressed upon Congress. by 
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Hamilton and secured ultimately through the cooperation of Joffers 


This 183d anniversary of Washington's birth, in view of 
critical condition in our international relations, should bring to 
minds the third great achievement of his presidential term 
maintenance of a policy of neutrality through a general Eur 
war. He insisted upon it us necessary before he became Presicd: 
he maintained it throughout his official life as President agi 
mighty odds and under conditions that tried his soul, and in his | 
well Address he restated it and reenforced it as a legacy to the 
ican people. 3 

He began his first administration at the time of the outbreak o/ 
French Revolution. The progress of that great popular uprising 
all its excesses and the wars that grew out of it. was reflect: 
American politics of that day in a way that makes the currents 
popular opinion to-day, due to the existing European war, seem 
sible, France had been our friend when we needed a friend—i, 
Revolutionary War. The French people were engaged in desty 
the divine right of kings, and substituting therefor popular rule, 
were encountering monarchial intervention to restore the old s 
Nothing was better calculated to awaken the patriotic and friend|\ 
pathy of this country, in whose memory the struggles of the Revol; 
were still fresh. The appeals which the French Republic, throug) 
ministers which it had sent here—Genet, Fauchet, and Adet—fe]] 
grateful and responsive hearts and aroused an anxiety to hel; 
struggle of our friend for liberty in Europe. Moreover, our oblizat 
to France under the treaty of 1778 seemed to require us to favo 
as a belligerent in her war with England. ‘The intriguing and 
ting of the French ministers to use the United States as a ba 
operations against England greatly complicated the problem 
Washington had to face in avoiding an English war. On tl 
hand, the utter fatuousness of much of the English policy in 
American merchantmen without warning and in stirring up | 
outrages against our western settlers roused American feeling 
that country to the highest pitch. 

In the teeth of this British insolence, Washington sent Jay to 
land to make the treaty which bore his name. The flamboyant | 


\ 


ing and partisanship of Monroe as minister to France while the tre 


was being negotiated in England, leading to his recall, and the apy 
desertion of Washington by Federalists as well as Republicans wh 
signed the treaty, and the subsequent change of public opinion 
the foreign French intrigue against the treaty became known, and 
in spite of its many defects, the benefits of the treaty were seen 

country, constitute a train of events in the successful mainten;: 

neutrality which proves it to be more completely and exclusively 

ington’s own, and more fully due to his personal foresight, his p 
courage, and his personal influence than any other achievement o 
career, 

In the Revolutionary War, of course, he was the leader, but ther 
many others who shared with him the responsibility. In the 
of the Constitution, in the organization of our Government, and 
financial policy, Hamilton and Madison and others played a lu 
Washington sat as an arbitrator in many of these issues, whic 
presented to him in the opposing arguments of his associat 
Jefferson said: 

“During the administration of our first President, his Cabir 
four members were equally divided by as marked an oppositi 
principle as monarchism and republicanism could bring into 
Had that Cabinet been a French directory, like positive and n 
quantities in algebra, the opposing wills would have balanced 
other and produced a state of absolute inaction. But the [Pr 
heard with calmness the opinion and reasons of each, decided thi 
to be pursued, and kept the Government steadily in it, unaffect 
the agitation. The public knew well the dissensions of the Cabin 
never had an uneasy thought on their account, because they kni 
they had provided a regulating power which would keep the mac! 
steady movement.” 

But the policy of neutrality was Washington's alone. He i 
it. He enforced it. [le bequeathed it to his countrymen, Bef 
had been chosen President he wrote to a friend as follows: 

‘*T hope the United States of America will be able to keep 4d 
from the labyrinth of Buropean politics and wars; and that befor 
they will, by the adoption of a good National Government, have 
respectable in the eyes of the world. * * * It should be the 
of the United States to administer to their wants without being 
in their quarrels.” 

A year after he went into the Presidency he wrote to Lafay 
we wer - 

“ Gradually recovering from the distresses in which the war 
patiently advancing in our task of civil government, unental 
the crooked politics of Europe.” 

In March, 1793, Washington said: 

“All our late accounts from Europe hold up the expectati 
general war in that quarter. For the sake of humanity, I h 
such an event will not take place. But if it should, | trust 
shall have too just a sense of our own interest to originate 
that may involve us in it.” 

Again, on March 12, 1793, he wrote to Jefferson: 

“War having actually commenced between France and Great | 
it behooves the Government of this country to use every m¢ 
power to prevent the citizens thereof from embroiling us with 
of those powers by endeavoring to maintain a strict neut 
therefore require that you will give the subject ure con 

‘ 





n 
that such measures as shall be deemed most likely 
} t 


able purpose may be adopted without delay.” 
On the 2d of April, 1793, he issued a proclamation of ni 
It must be realized too that this proclamation of neutrality w 
difficult to reconcile with the engagements of the United Stat 
treatv of France made during the Revolutionary War, and 
possible only to escape them on the plea that they were not 


iat 
to eflect 








on the United States in the case of an offensive war such 1s 
Was waging against England. Finally, after his course of 1 
had been vindicated and he came to lay his office down, he ap 


the American people not to depart from it. He saic 
“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
in extending our commercia { 


gn nat 
ercial relations, to have with them as 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already | 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. HU 
us stop. 
“Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have n 
a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
versics, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our col 
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therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 





ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary | 


tions and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
it course 
forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
n to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 


Why quit | 


n the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, | 


s to me that this is a good text from which to preach a sermon 


w a lesson on this Washington's birthday, for most of the great 


Isurope are again at war. 
among our citizens many who look back to the country 
e other of the belligerents as their native land. The natural 


\ 


followed that the bitterness of the contest is reflected 
licting sympathies of our people. The newspapers of no other 
have been as full of details of the war and of the circum- 
eading to it as our own press. This has stimulated public 


and created partisans who attack President Wilson because he 
n faithfully following the example set, and the admonitions 


y our first President. No better evidence of this could be 
in that, frem time to time, first one side and then the other 
the administration for its partiality, its lame acquiescence, 
unfair protests. So extreme have some of these partisans 
that they propose to organize a_ political party and take 
action, to be based on issues arising out of the present war; 
altogether the questions germane to American domestic 
ind to visit all candidates in future elections who do not 


e to their factional international views with political punish- 
I am far from saying that an unwise or an unpatriotic course 
foreign relations may not justify criticism of an administration 
not require its condemnation at the appropriate election, but 


1 case the reasons must be found in injury to the interests of 
1 States and not in the merits of the issues being fought 
furopean nations in an European arena. 
isked in Canada whether the war would affect our politics, so 
vide parties on European lines. I answered unhesitatingly 
tive. I said that to inject European issues into American 


ad uniformly meant the defeat of those who attempted it. 
no better proof of this than the revulsion of feeling against 
Lig Party in the latter part of Washington’s second term, 
people suspected it of making the cause of the French revo 
important than the safety and prosperity of the United 
The country rallied to Washington’s support and his mainte 
\merican interests only a short time after he had signed the 
ilar treaty ever negotiated in our history. 
ion is pressed to forbid the sale of arms and ammunition by 
in trade to belligerents. It happens that one party to 
is fully prepared with ammunition and arms. It happens that 
party is not. It happens that the party which is prepared 
\unition and arms is excluded from the seas by the navies of 


mn 


hants 





ponents. It happens therefore that the only sale of ammuni- 
d arms that can take place is to one side. Therefore it is said 
the side to which we are selling arms and ammunition is 


on our sales, we should place an embargo on that trade, force 

le to peace, and bring the war to an end. It has always been a 
international law that neutral countries may sell arms and 

tion to either belligerent but that they are absolute contraband 
t scation on board a neutral vessel. We have proceeded 





i@ To conn 
ssumption, and our manufacturers have sold arms and ammu- 
to those belligerents who would buy. We do not discriminate 
the belligerents in the matter of furnishing war material. It 
iat the fortune of war and the circumstances over which we 
control prevent one side from purchasing in our markets, which 
to all who can reach them. Nor is it possible to see why the 
that which neutrals in all wars have been permitted to do 
made unneutral by such circumstances. The change of the 
ished rule, however, where such a change would inure only to 
of one of the parties, might well be regarded as unneutral, 
een pointed out by the President. Neutrality leagues, therefore, 
organized to press legislation in the nature of an embargo on 
of arms and ammunition do not seem to be rightly named. 
my chief objection to giving up the lawful and usual course of a 
sell arms and ammunition to belligerents is based on the 
national interest. We are a country which is never likely to 
prepared for war. We must have the means of preparing as 
as possible after war is imminent and inevitable. We would 
foolish to adopt a policy of refusing to sell arms and ammuni- 
» belligerent powers which, if it was pursued against us when 
e driven into war, would leave us helpless. 
uur Spanish War we were obliged to purchase ships and other 
ents for war from foreign countries, and in any future war we 
e in the same position. 
than this, if we were to place an embargo on the sale of arms 
munition to belligerents, we would discourage the industry in 


I 
fit 
Hit 





ntry and reduce substantially our possible domestic means of 
for future wars. It has long been the and the wise 


g 0licy 

f the War Department not to be depontiont for its supplies 
rnment factories alone, but to encourage private enterprise in 
of manufacture, in order that, should national exigency arise, 

| depend on aid from private sources. To deny to the owners of 

vestments the opportunities of trade with belligerents would be 

ge them and make our preparedness to resist unjust aggres- 





n less than it now is. 
y, the general adoption of a course by neutrals not to sell 


the belligerents in a war would greatly stimulate the tendency 
se armaments in time of peace to be ready for war. Such a 
to greater Armaments we shall all deplore, because of their 
non the peoples of the countries affected, and because of the 
ion to war involved in their maintenance, 
her criticism against the administration comes not only from 
ose predilections are based on their European origin, but also 
‘tive Americans who are aroused by what they conceive to be 
sible evil world consequences of this war and the merits of its 
rhey complain of the administration because it did not protest 
every violation of international law committed by one set of 
igerents against the other. This view was made to depend at 
pon what was thought to be a treaty obligation on the part of 
nited States to protest, growing out of the provisions of The 
treaties, to which most of the belligerents, together with the 





of | 


in | 
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United States, have been signatories Further examination, IT t | 
showed that most of these treaties were by their own ns i 
tive, because they had not been signed by all the belligerents \\ 
the people of the United Stat might well maintain the w 
righteousness of such pro\ ior deplore their violation. t ( 
ernment was not under any treaty obligation to tal ¢ 7 the 
controversy, to express an opini or t 9 1 prot 

It must be noted that in every w i le 1 \ na 
frequently both sides are wror Fre t 
national law and the laws of war against each ot ee st fl 
cult for a neutral to learn all the facts in su 1 Way as L 
safe and certain judgment on the merit M \ \ i $ 
possible, it has been the policy of our Govern 
ment to decline to enter the European arena W ! y 
and our obligation to take sides and ¢ ra X 
ingly clear before we should permit « t \ 
issue made is being fought by million ( \ 
millions of men on another, a neutral nation wl 
against violations of the laws of l etween y 
be said to acquiesce in those vy or to recognize 
Way as a] edent which will We must 
a controversy Iike this, where 1 ] i od 
is being poured out, and in whi I ex ‘ nit 
stake, protests like those pr ( espect f s in \ 
neutral is not direct] interes we t } 
sitive peoples engaged a forma tion f s 
with one side or the other This must in y 
our attitude of neutrality without com] good I 
while I sympathize with the Belgians in tl var, W ( 
out any fault of theirs, has he mad ) t I 
commend to the full the attitude of |} 1 WV ! 
consider the evidence brought re |} | 
ties in Belgium, and to express a n tl \ 
similar decision with res] » t ! ‘ q 
ment to have hir ‘ ‘ 
bullets was equal ‘ oO ; 
between countri« t t \ { 
maintain strict it 1 rd t wit 
agreement to abide by our judg I ind l ! 
ment, we need not embroil out ( y official expre f 
or approval of the acts of the partici t n tl | t 
only the wisest course for 1 to I in 
may give us influence in pron ng media 1 Ww 
sible; but it will help us to avoid being drawn to t 

It is said that we show ourselves utté lfish and W i 
we refuse to protest against reach of t ws © 
ligerent against another and yet register p t st t 
of our neutral trade its thi our criti ly W xalt 
above principle. ‘TI a confusion of id W I ) 
belligerent directly : mmet nt t \ 
test or acquiesce in tl wro! When wron s not | 
against us but against a E pean nat ] i yuan 
sence of protest by us is n ’ t 
maintenance of our national p to avoid J : Not 
only was this the ru aid dow! W: ington s f 
authoritative expression in the 1 \ n mad t V \ 
the United States, Germany, Austria-Hungatr Belgiur S n, | 
Great Britain, Italy, the he i Po. 1, Russ nd S 
known as the treaty of Al i Dp laimed January 2 LOOT 1 
reservation was as follows 

“As a part of this act of it tion, the Senat nders is 7 t 
the participation of the United States in the Algeci ! 
in the formulatior 1d adoption of the general act and 
resulted therefrom, was with the sole purpose of preserving and iner 
ing its commerce in Moroceo, the protection as t e, rty, nil 
property of its citizens residing or traveling thereir rd of lit 
its friendly offic and efforts in removing friction and y 
which seemed to menace the peace between the powers signaton with 
the United States to the treaty of 1880, all of w ter! ; 
amity with this Government, and without pu d from 
traditional American foreign policy which for participatio t 
United States in the settlement of political quest \ 1 are entirely 
European in their scope.” 

It is noteworthy that this authoritative decla n trad ! 
policy was made pending t econd Hague p al 
made by the same President and same Sen whi ret 1 The | , 
peace treaties, in so far a hey were ratified We! t t 
that nothing in The Hague treatie was intended \ } 
purely European controversies, Protests of tl kind 1 y 1 
do this. 

Our interest in the present war, therefore nd t t t t 
exist, should be limited, as set forth in this resery n, to wit. t 

‘“* Preserving and increasing the commerce o United Stat 
the belligerents, to the protection as to life, | 1 |} 
our citizens residing or traveling in their countries il tot 
by our friendly offices and efforts bringing t t | 

Our efforts for peace hi: de as ‘ 
the President has already tet s good offices by w 1 
between the powers, and they have not ‘nm accepted, 

In preserving the commerce of the United States w 
ents, however, we are face to face witl cris \V\ 1 
with a serious invasion of our ghts a eu 
belligerent countries. What certainly is : 
rules in respect to neutral commerce and 
initiated by belligerents of bot! i | 
open sea and the use of su s to ir t 
bottom without inquiry as to th ra W 
war zone of the open sea are : em I 
international law governi tI i ym ¢ tow ir 
trade. When their violation results in t I 
of American citizens or of Ame! n 1 
as to what the duty of this Governn I 
President and Congress it e thie t t 
maintaining our national right ind our national honor « 
hand, with due regard to the neces to r 90.000 ( 
people of engaging in this hor war on t 
very great It involves on ft) a udgment so 
consequences that we should earnestly pray that the 
may be averted. If, however, the occasion arises, w ( 
that those in authority will be actuated y the highe | 
motives and by the deepest concern for our national we vi 
not allow our pride er momentary passion to influence it i 
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We must exercise the deliberation that the fateful consequences in 
the loss of our best blood and enormous waste of treasure would 
necessarily impose upon us. We must allow no jingo spirit to prevail. 
We must abide the judgment of those in whom we have intrusted the 
authority, and when the President shall act we must stand by him to 


] the cditor of the Transcript: 


{ was one of the persons Invited to take part in the conference 
held at Washington on January 30 for the purpose of forming a 
national organization to “ reestablish genuine American neutrality and 
to uphold it free from commercial, financial, and political subservience 
to foreign powers,” and as my staying away from this conference might 
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esses 


The Late Senator Bacon. 


On House resolution 740, as follows: 


rk of the House communicate 









the end In this determination we may be sure that all will join, no 
m what their previous views, no matter what their European OF 
0 All will forget their differences in self-sacrificing loyalty to 
o nmon flag and our common country. Il O N . 7. H O M A S M B ER L L 
. 
ine 3 
PROF. KUNO FRANCKE TO CONGRESSMAN BARTHOLDT. OF GEORGIA, 
‘7 


; ; ; : ; Resolved, That as a mark of respect t he smory he 
be interpreted as evincing lack of sympathy with Germany’s cause, I AuQUSTUS oO BACON late 2 Senator ae memory of the Hon. 
vish 0 I ce ublie Ie reas 3 y ‘line ake ar + oe . 7 a siete : = . » the 
a » make public the reasons why I declined to take gest in it. | business of the House be now suspended, to enable his associat ) 
- ; rea ‘ -_ a al ss ontaine d in the subjoined letter to Mr. BARTHOLDT, pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished pu : 
vritten on January 28, 7 . = services. 
iH r iliac KUNO FRANCKE. “Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory ’ 
Pee oe ; epee techie. Wedhinated, Boe deceased the House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day. 1 
; omiittes i Te1tgn Affairs, ashington, . ‘ ; adjourned. < 
N Drarn M BARTHOLDT: I am sorry that I must decline taking “Resolved, That the Cle 












































































part in the conference on January 30 to which you were good enough | tions to the Senate. 
to invite me I would beg, however, that the following remarks be “Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions t 
read at the conference, so that my position with regard to the questions | family of the deceased.” 

i circular note be clearly understood by those present. 









A re are to be newspaper reports of the transactions of Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, Senator A. O. Bac N 

Be ee ites in Gi ieee a ae ae be ener was born October 20, 1839, and was therefore nearly 75 years 

cananun Wena Genenek ¢ {ighteousness of the German cause i ii | of age. He had served continuously in the United States Sen 
I hay ] 

many and her Austro-Hungarian ally will remain victorious in a reputation. He was regarded by thousands of people as bh 

§ forced upon them by the aggression of a most unnatural the strongest representative Ge eae hes an i “ie 

coalition of powers, held together by nothing but irrational fear of 1e Strongest representative Georgia has sent to the Senate, and 

German ascendancy. I believe that the prominent part taken by | I share with them in this opinion. I had the pleasure of know- 

iugland in this coalition is a crime against civilization. For, if suc: | ing Senator Bacon for almost 35 years, and in all my relat 

( ful, it would lead to the ruin of a country which for the last 50 it] hi tT alwave f : SEE re ze ; 

) has excelled all other countries in every kind of public service, | Wit 41m always found him sincere and firm in his con- 


social organization, and peaceful enterprise, and which is a shining 
illustration of the beneficial effects of good government upon the de- 
velopment of civic virtue, personal worth, and popular prosperity. I 
deeply deplore, therefore, the gross and ignorant misrepresentations 
of German achievements and German aspirations of which a_ large 
part of the American press has made itself guilty. That none of these 
misrepresentations is more deliberately ignorant than the assertion 
that the present war is a war for popular freedom against German 
autocracy 
formidable member of the anti-German coalition is Russia. 

My sympathies, therefore, in this war are wholly and fervently on 
e Ger u side. But my German sympathies can not make me forget 
‘ 1 to me my duties as an American citizen. 

I believe it would be against my duties as an American citizen if I 
were to take part in a propaganda the purpose of which will be 
thought to be to force our Government into a hostile attitude toward 
land. Your circular letter speaks of England as ‘‘America’s arch- 
ny.” It calls for a ‘** New Declaration of Independence” which is 
( ‘liminate all undue English influence from our American life.” 
And it protests “against the continued traffic in arms and ammunitions 
of war which practically arrays our country on the side of England.” 
I do not wish to emphasize the fact that the proclamation of an em- 


victions. He made but few promises, but he kept them. Le 

was absolutely reliable in word and deed. He would not \- ’ 
promise himself nor would he embarrass anyone, friend or foe, 

even though he might gain temporary advantage by it. He was 

a student, a lawyer, a statesman, a gentleman. Few men of 
his day were better posted on the great questions which con 
fronted this Nation than he. His powerful mind was active at 
all times, and he was able and always ready to defend his § 
his people, and the Nation. He had a clear conception of leg- 
islation which affected his own country at home and abroad. 
He had in fact elements of greatness, and would have made 2n 
ideal Chief Executive of this great Nation. He studied care- 
fully the minor questions which often present themselves to a 
legislator, and was equal to any emergency which required 
brain, thought, statesmanship, and active endeavor. He never 
shirked responsibility, nor did he unload his burdens or cares 


iall avail myself of every opportunity, 9 zs ; : 
» done before, to express publicly my fervent hope that Ger- | ate almost 20 years, during which time he made a nati 
| 


hould be clear to everyone who remembers that the most 



















BC : on his neighbors o “iends. 7aS Possess Pa resolute 
bargo on arms and ammunitions of war would be an altogether illusory 3 ee ae : friend He bb ™ ae ed of ion : 
thing. Arms and other implements of war would, if our Government | Will, a determine d purpose, lofty id als, a cherished ambition, 
established an embargo on them, be shipped from this country to | and back of it all a giant mind. He did great good during lis 
Halauna, or to Vigo, or to some other neutral port, and would reach | jong service to his country, and his name will go down in 
their destination from there without any hindrance. What I do wish history as a aie eee ABS 
to emphasize is that the establishment of such an embargo would in- | bistory as one of the great men of to-day. 

itably betas our a = — ane -_ — I attended his funeral at Macon, Ga., and the throng of p € 
drive us into war with England. As a re f rloor g ¢ eo ciieeen. aa at of : alate ste 
welcome the help which would accrue to Germany by such a conflict be- of all classes who paid tribute to him on the occasion bt re 
tween the United States and England. But as an American citizen I | quent testimony of the high esteem in which he was held by 
can not possibly ener 2 ge oo yoy bring the oe = those who knew him best and loved him most. His co 
t ir own country. ‘hat feel bound to support, as an American al ae ‘ ait | eee ar ica 
citizen, is a policy which holds itself strictly within ‘the now accepted was good and his Judgment was safe. As chairman ot 
I of neutrality, although, to my regret, this policy, through cireum- | Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate he was consulied 
stir ; over which the United States has no control, practically turns | by the President and those who served with him on this 
out to the advantage of England and to the detriment of Germany, 


portant committee, because they knew his ability and S 
strength as a debater could be depended upon when the services 
of a great man were needed. He was a stanch bellever 
principles of the Monroe doctrine, and his defense of it was 
masterful, and he could be relied upon to present his views 
upon any question which affected our country in this docitiue 
which he firmly believed was correct and imperative to 
welfare of our country. Wemourn his loss. The country m 

his loss. He has gone from our presence, but his goodness 101 
greatness still linger with us. We will see his face and 

no more on earth, but the light of his life and his influ 
will remain with us. The world is better because of his 
and like a rare perfume whose fragrance lingers, so his me 

will be cherished by all. TIis work on earth is done, and 3 


is another point in your circular letter in which, as an Amer- 
icar t n, I feel bound to disagree with you. You say that “an 
eny { be entered against every attempted discrimina- 
t llions of our citizens who happen to bear non- 
] lish nam *" If by these many millions you mean citizens of Ger- 
I nt, fail to see what you mean by attempted discrimination 
against them That there is a strong anti-German feeling in this coun 
try at the present oment can not be denied. I believe this feeling to 
I rooted in a wrong and short-sighted view of the issues at stake in 
{ uropean war The necessity of combating short-sighted views of 
the majority makes the situation for us German-Americans for the 
mot 
t 
k 
t 
I 
‘ 
] 
| 
{ 
< 







‘ protest shou 


against the many 











ent far from pleasant But of discriminations proposed or at- 
ted against German-American citizens I am unaware. Nothing, it 
to me, is more prejudicial to our position as American citizens 

n the clamor for recognition which is so often heard at German 
meetings Nothing would be more fatal to our standing in the 
nity than the insistence on racial contrasts and demands. We 
every opportunity in this country to make felt what is best in 

















an character and life. Let us continue to do so; let us continue | at rest. Peace to his memory. 

hay a prominent part in all endeavors for political, civic, and in + 
lu al progress; let us stand for the German ideals of honesty, loy- There is no death! The stars go down 
alty, truthfulness, devotion to work; let us cultivate our language, our To rise 7 some fairer shore, 
lit ture, and our art; let us fearlessly defend the cause of our And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
m er ntry against prejudices and aspersions. But let us refrain They shine forevermore. 
from political organizations which would set Germans in this country Ther ‘ ! » leav i f 
apart as a cla by themselves. Such an attempt would lead not to There is no death! The leaves may fall, 


And flowers may fade and pass away. 
They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 


the raising but to the degradation of the German name in this country. 
It would foster hatred instead of sympathy, and only by gaining the 
sympathy of the majority of the American people can we German- 
Americans help the cause of our mother country, 


There is no death! An angel form 
Very truly, yours, 


Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 
KUNO FRANCKE. He bears our best-loved things away, 
CAMBRIDGE, January 28, 1915. And then—we call them dead. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KENTUCKY, 
In tue Hovsrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| 
; | 
HON. CALEB POWERS, | 


Tuesday, Mareh 2, 1915. 


POWERS. Mr. Speaker, no opportunity has been given 
use to discuss and consider this bill—only two hours 
te on what many of us believe one of the most important 
of legislation that has come before Congress for years. 
the great political parties in their national platforms 

lorsed and demanded rural credits legislation. 
Democratic Party at Baltimore in national convention 
its national platform this as to rural credits: 
RUR 


d said in 


AL CREDITS. 
11 importance with the question of currency reform is the 
rural credits or agricultural finanee. * * * We favor 
n permitting national banks to loan a reasonable proportion of 
Is on real estate security. } 


t declaration in their national platform in the interest 
rmer the Democratic Party went before the country in 
lhe farmers realized the need of such legislation. They 
must have believed, that the Democratic Party, if 
would comply with its promises to them and give them 

redits legislation. I can not refrain from quoting from 

li J made on the floor of the House on February 4 of 

" ir, not quite one month ago. I said at that time: 

Democratic Party promised the farmer that if elected 
en power to legislate, this law should be passed. The 
among others, did help to put the Democratic Party in 
They thought that they were going to get some genuine 
edits legislation, but they have not gotten it. The Presi- 
vs he favors such legislation. He said on December 2, 


S Inessage to Congress: 


ed, or 


t to vou, in addition, the urgent necessity that special provl- 
e also for facilitating the credits needed by the farmers 
what they need and should obtain is legislation which 


3) 
ali- 


half 


ir own abundant and substantial credit resources av 
ndation for joint, concerted local action in their own be 


the capital they must use. It is to this we should now ad 
lves. We must add the means by which the farmer may 
dit constantly and easily available and command when he 


by 


which to support 
reat countries of 


and expand his business. We la 
yther ; the modern world in attempting to 
} 
i 








of rural credit have been studied and developed on the 

the water while we left our farmers to shift for themselves 
‘vy money market. You have but to look about you in any 
t to the result—the handicap and embarrassment which 


it upon those who produce 


our food. 


> ] 
he | ! 


the very time t ‘ederal reserve bill was being per- 
Hlouse Committee on Banking and Curreney did 
embers of it—particularly Representatives NEELEY 

s. Winco of Arkansas, and RacspaLe of South Caro- 
st that a provision be inserted in the Federal reserve 
ryving out the pledge in the Democratic platform as to 
did not the President send the majority 
ie gentleman from Alabama, Oscar W. UNp! 

ssure them that if they would not 

iting rural credits legislation in the Federal reserve bill 
would help them and those interested in the 
separate bill? So far it has not been passed, and 
ho prospect of early action. Everyone here says and 
hat the President is now opposed to putting t Govern- 
k of rural credits and will not approve a bill that puts 
rhnment back of freeing and 


Hy the 


nh I 


edits, and 


ty y 
RW OOD, 





INSIST 


on 


qi estion 


t in 
{ al 


, 
ne 





making available the 
credit to the same extent that the Federal reserve act 
Government back of the business man’s and banker’ 
fhe Democrats passed the currency law, and in their plat- 
ey said: 
al importance wi the question of currency reform is the 
of rural credits or agricultural finance. 
¢ 


the farmers have to wait. 


n ] 
and 


They have waited for about 
how much longer they will have to wait 


rs, no one 
y’s debate, 
1 the 


| that 


Mr. Speaker, has vindicated the truth of all 
floor of this House less than one month ago. I then 
the Democrat President of these United Stat 
inged front on rural-credits legislation. Notwithstanding 
fact that the Democratic platform upon which President 
m was elected, and notwithstanding all he said in his mes- 
© Congress on December 2, 1913, I then charged that the 


es 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


i that 5 


President was now opposed to putting the Federal 


back of rural credits. It was not the purpose of the Democt 
Party to enact any rural credits le th 


Government 


gislation at Ss session of ¢ 


gress, if at all. But thanks are due tothat stalwart Republica 
Senator McCuMBER, who put one over on his De ratie « 
leagues in the Senate a few days ago and attached rider to 
the Agricultural bill the House had passed and t ovel 

The rider of Senator McCumsBer pt | for p ' e | 
ernment back of rural credits in the interest of the Ame 


farmers. 
The Agricultural bill is now back befor 
McCumber rider providing for rural] 


credits to 


interest of the farmer. But how did Senator McC 

put his rural-credits rider over Democrat Senate? Did 
Mr. WINGO, a Democratic Representative from Arkans 
minutes ago, in a speech here, explain all that Did 


you that out of the 52 Democratie Senators in the 1 ited Sit 
Senate only 6 were on the floor of tl 
of that number were “asleep,” and that the one w 
happened to be awake did not know what to do‘ And did 


another Democratic Member, Mr. Nererey of K: s, tell u ) 
how those Democratic Senators were asleep and how the I 
eratiec Party had stifled this legislation? 

I will insert as part of my remarks s » of the things he 
has said: 

“Mr. NEeEELEY of Kansas. Mr. Cl ind ‘ I 
want to indorse the most of what my od fi | fro Ar 
kansas {Mr. Winco] has said, but I so desire to both e 
gratulate and apologize, to congratul: { R hic Party 
that one of its Senators found six Senators so sleepy that he 
vas able to startle the Senate and attra ‘ tte ‘ of this 
House and the country to 1 unfulfi 1 Den })! 1 
to felicitate that party upon the fae hat $s throv oO 


this House 
forced an 
A year ago I: 
in this very and I 
of that caucus so that e ery 
the proceedings could 
place. [Applause.] 

that I thought it y 
framed in 


confronting us to-night is add pro f e fact \ 


six ight 
t } 


issue of rural cred 


August we held a prolonged Democr 


OF ¢€ 


ist 


room 


do so and 


the white light of public « and the n 


and in regular order, so tl 


ion which the importance of lk haracter d 


? 4 ++ } ' i * ‘ 
that should rece i) ‘ ‘ | 


amendment to tl tn 


report 


before the C ¢ 
and the motion as amended \ 
Banking and Curreney Co1 1 


Congress, 
mittee of the 
It i e f 
May, 1914, a bill, supposed to embod 1 a 
tions of that t 1 ! 
has 
that day 
tion. and six weeks ago t 4 4 x a 
Winco], in an open sessio the B . 
mittee, made a motion fl see . 3 


he ran its ¢ liberation in 
subceommi 


never been anv action on the l f » fr 


os 
to this look 


to 
view of 
motion was vo 
“T am glad that if Lf 1 Ri 
ment on this bill. [Applause ] I know that 
Tt to me as thoug i ul 
stenographer and dictated it in an hour or vi 


} a 
ooks 
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aren a ie 

the matter very serions consideration But with all of its | Beginning some centuries ago, before the implements of a 
Peivalt With all of jts failures, and With all of its shortcomings struction had been so highly elaborated and made go COM 
loam ready to vote for it and really start the ball of rural hensive, the rule Was laid down for the £overhniment of Nation 
credits to rolling | \pplause, | And if you Democrats do not | not at war with each other that their subjects or Citizens Might 
like that kind of hit-and iss legislation, Why, in the name of at their own risk, dea] With articles of merchandise Which 4h, 
heaven, do you not help us to get 9 committee organized for Government itself night not directly sel] or deliver to bellige) 
Dyrrsinng ind get a bill that is decent? [Applause ]” ent power, 

lis is the language of 4 Democrat. He shows us how the This has been the rule for Many hundreds of years, dst 
Democratic Party has Dlayed football with rural-credits legisla probably from the first collection of the rules in an early wo 
fon; how they have blown hot and cold to the farmer Mr. | on that Subject for the guidance of those concerned, This , 
Speaker, it has been freely stated, both in the publie press, in| torial means that no change shall how be made jn this 
the corridors of these halls, and on the floor of this House, that | If by the action of the legislative department of this Goy, ry 
fhe President would veto the Agricultural pil] if it contained ment a change should be made at this time in the existing r 
fhe MeCumber ‘mnendment when it reached his desk It has | on that Subject, it would, to a £reater or Jess degree, (j, 
been freely stated here that he would veto this measure if it | pendent upon the physical power to capture on the high sens 
contained the mcalled Bulkley bill, or any other bill that puts | interfere With the rights of citizens of belligerent Nations » 
the ederg] Governinent back of rural eredits. heretofore defined and observed by the various Neutral nations 

It is openly stated here that the President wants the Hollis | of the world. 
Amendment ubstituted for the McCumber amendment, and that Any power that ean control the seas will, to a very larga 
he will veto this bill if it comes to him in any other way. It] degree, keep supplies, either warlike or neutral, contraband 
has been free ly stated that it is the purpose of the Democratic otherwise, from | 
lendey hip of this House 


O SO amend, before 





















or 
eing delivered to ¢ 


rermany or tO any of her 

adjournment to allies. England is recognized as the principal haval power, 
day, the McCumber ‘mendment that the conferees on both the With the largest nerchant-going ships, the most extensiy; y 
part of the Tlouse and the Senate can never reach an agree distributed in the world. Because of her haval Dower, 
ment, and that in that deadlocked condition they will finally | she has the advantage, and exercises it, She has ty Q 
‘gree to leave all rural-credits legislation out of the bil. I] very large degree deprived Germany and Austria-Hunga py of 
how make that prediction The future will determine whether | their ability to receive supplies. This may not affect her so 
Loam right or wrong. And even if the Hollis bill should be | much and probably this is What the editorial in Part consid 
fereed upon, what will it amount to? The real friends of | ers—on the subject of implements of war, what are unive; \ 
rural-credits legislation Say it is not worth the Paper it is writ- | recognized under the ancient as well as the modern rules of 
ten on I have no time in Which to discuss either the McCum.- international law as contraband, but it is more particularly on 
ber rider, the Bulkley or Hollis bill, or any other pill dealing | articles of food, the meats, the breadstuffs, the articles that 
with this subject. This House has a membership of 435 Mem eventually are more important to one or more of the war) 
bers, and yet we ire given but two hours in whieh to discuss | nations than the Supplies of explosives, suns, and such arti 
{his important measure. It can not be done in that length of | as are universally recognized as being warlike implements 
time. I do know, however, that there is no better class of | This editorial, if 7 heard it aright, commends the stand of the 
securities than that on kood farms, and there ought to be some ftdministration on that subject. 
Wiy for the farmer to borrow money from the banks of the The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock | has 
country on at least 4 reasonable low rate of interest and to | pending a resolution which, if passed on favorably by this hody 
pledge his farm and other good farm securities fo the payment | and coneurred in b 
of same, should he desire to do s 


st) 
The Merchant Marine, 


SPEECH 
MNCE Y., SHERMAN, 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. LAWR 


oO} 
IN THE SENATE OF TILE UN irep STATES, 


hw say, January 





8, 1915 (legislating day of Tuesday, Jan- 
“ary 26, 1915). 
rhe Senate hod under consideration the bill (S. 6858) to authorize 
the J hited States. acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the 
capital stock of a corporation te he organized unde; the laws of the 
United Stats » Or of a State thereof, or of the District of Columbia to 
put i Construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in 
the forelyen trade of the United States, and for other purpose 

Mr. SHIERM AN Mr President, ] have sat With considerable 
Pleasure for some days under the kindly admonitions of the 
majority parity and have enjoyed the jewels of wisdom that 
hive Hdorned from time to time the earnest exhortations of 
the senior Senator from Mi souri [Mr. Stony l. I note with 
considerable satisfas {ion that at last he and the editor of the 
esleomed Globe Democrat ire in aeeord UPON one subject I trust 
tliat upon many other subjects they may hereafter be found 
dwelling together in brotherly loye and harmony It has long 
Ma frithfully sought to ine wleate among those of his party sound 
doctrines of severnment, and T hail this as evidence that its | 
tbors have not been in vain The Globe Demoernt article, whieh 
rT been rend to the Senate, is an editorial, if L corres tly under 
Ood it, whieh expresses the view Of the editor In chief, And if 
Hi ritfen by him. has ye ty likely passed under his blue pened] 
Phe editorial y Cons nothing more and says no more than that no 

| ( hin be inde af this time in the rules that have rener 

Y governed nations in thy Ir intercourse with eneh other dur 

i ( time of wry This is a y ‘ulral Nation. The editorial 
{1 of thi SQUOn AS a neutral If T understand « rrectly, 
Neutral nation has the right, or rather its citizens, of whom 
editorinl freats, lave the right, to sel] nv article, | 

ther contraband or otherwise tuking the chances of capture 
efore it is delivered. That has been the rule for INdnY Vears, 





y the other House, 


would change the ancient 
rule. It would give to some of the warring powers, at least 
filvantages they do not how possess. It might, if the rule were 
changed, be an unneutral aet, for in hecessary effect, whatever 
the motive might be, it Would interfere With some of th: ad 
vantages some of the belligerent nations now have, 

Some criticism has been made of the attitude of this admin} 

tration toward the allies. For 


Inyself, IT could cheerfully 
this editorial. 

to pass upon that ¢ 
would be in fecord with th 
n that Subject at 
to come from the 


in the sentime 
48 [ might hay 
or otherwise, 

ministration o 
made, it ought 
dent, 


con 
I myself, so far 
1uestion by vote 
e conduct of the ad 
this time. If Any chanze he 
Congress rather than the 1) 


wr 


nts expressed by 
€ opportunity 


I think I am in receipt of some 5,000 or 6,000 letters from 
those who Originally were of a certain country in Kurope or were 
born in’ this country of parents Who were of that country. 
They protest universally, and in the Strongest terms, gen inst 
the conduct of the cilizens of this country in furnishing the 
‘ilies with warlike supplies. They ask that the rule be chanved 
So that this country shall no longer furnish those suppli: 
This desire, haturally, has its origin in the inability of o1 r 
more of the belligerent Powers to control the Sea, to open up 
ports that are Virtually under blockade, to have access to the 
Supplies of meats ind breadstufts of whieh they probab! ) 
how in sore need. These letters I have not answered, and I 
Wish to place in the Congresston AL Record at this ti: 
explanation of my failure to respond to them. I have 
Stenographic force 


adequate to 


Ineet this influx of corre 
heglecting other 


ence without urgent 


matters that come to 
Office. 

These great humbers of protests that have come from my ¢ 
man constituents and from those of German extraction 
Prompted by their loye for their native country. With 


entiment L have no controversy ; 
and if J were one of them I 
however, we ure 


that spirit I ean undet 
how I would feel. 1 
Our first duty, therefi 


know 
all Amerieans first, 


fo vet for our country, whether we be of hative or alien 
lam glad to have this correspond hee, and do not at tl 

undertake to S’y what would be the proper course up 
resolution of the Senior Senator from Nebraska. That 

reached in due 


tine and disposed of, 
forial referred to in substanee 
iIninistration on this principle, 
ring nations of the Old Worl 
by the rules of int rhational 


I only say that th: 
commends the stand of t] 
It leaves the rights of the 
1 where they now are, as ml 
law, which have been operative 

















many years. No change being made, this country does ob- 


Ve, 


both in letter and in spirit, an actual neutrality. If, 


ever, we change the rule, it might be taken as an unkindly 
au intimation of the sentiments of this country or of her 
. sympathies in the outcome of the pending struggle. In 


event, 


however, Congress, and not the President, is the 


y to change the established rule. 


pil 


ress 


is 


rinting presses seem to have their due part in molding | 
inion upon the pending shipping bill. The freedom of 
° . ° ° . | 
illustrated by the extreme liberality with which 


ticize those who are either for or against the bill. In no | 
ountry in the world is there a press that could criticize | 
‘ Magistrate of the country with as little fear of un- 


1 re 


ults as here. ‘The two editorials read this morn- 


ustrate that, especially the one read from the Philadelphia 


yaa t 
Pelt 


The eriticism may or may not be just. Both of the 
come from Republican papers. That of the Globe- 
is limited exclusively to approving the course of the 


tration in connection with the one principle I have no- 
that of the other proceeds on the general idea of the 
f the abrupt departure of this country’s Government as 
; upon the territory covered by the pending bill. 


T } ve 


Montana [Mr. WatsH] on the aspects of the governing 


es 


that he discussed. So far as he seeks to convey to 


ate an answer to the principles that seem, so far as they 
iv authority, to rest upon the affirmative acts of nations, 
d by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], I 
regard the position of the latter as seriously shaken by 
ment presented this morning. We have passed the stage 
ophie theorizing: we are no longer following the ab- 
of mere legal principles that are to lose us in a laby 
ere we will end in no practical results. 
‘noticed, so far as the nations at war have acted on this | 
that action was taken prior to engaging in hostilities, 


ke out in August, 1914. Of what avail is the London 


Ilow binding is the Second Hague Conference? 


the First Hague Conference mean? All the nations 


iny are grappling each other’s throats signed the Tirst 


of the nations now at war. It provided that explosives | 


nvention 


ere expired a humane section in a convention signed 


ve to human kind should not be dropped from air craft. 


convention was sigued that was recognized as a 
neiple It was in accord with the principle which 
ns have by common consent observed for many 


an unfortified town should not be bombarded without 


he end that noncombatants might be removed, that 
he sick, the women, and the children might be taken 
» zone of fire, in order that they might be saved fromthe 


that might fall upon the strong and the able-bodied 
umane provision has been ignored, not by one bel 


wer, but by many of them. The article that bound 


ng it from dropping explosives upon a helpless 
Lin 1909, but the principle contained in that 
humane without a convention, without a treaty 
ns, without a scrap of paper to bind any nation in 
vith others, as it was before it expired 
irder No, 100, issued during the Civil War, was a 
advance in humanizing war. It was written by 
direction of Abraham LineolIn. Gen 
No. 100 marked a distinet advance in civilized war 
preserving the rights of a conquered enemy. It pro 
poisoning of water supplies, the poisoning of food, 
poisoned missiles, bullets, or anything intended for 
ion of the enemy. It provided against pitfalls, arms, 
r other means causing useless injury, and against 
| methods of destroying an enemy. It human 
uud was in line many, many years ago wil 


er under the 





e provisions which have characterized the nego 
the conventions signed between nations both in the 
Old World. 

1owever, it is well to remember that all the 
inlf the world seem prac tically atan end. The 


i um was invaded, and whether in earnest or in 
was made, the treaty uaranteell that neu 
rap of paper.” Every treaty that binds this 


moral sense that has been gathered up by this 
eaties with foreign countries, any cenventions to 


become a signatory party, do no more than put 


he gathered wisdom of the international morality 
es have become mere seraps of paper, if territorial 
orgotten, if the neutrality of a sovereign country can 
l a | ¥ We expect that aun unsigued Declaration of 





listened with considerable pleasure to the Senator | 


London, that Hague conferences, either the first or 
that any negotiation that has been made, will be binding upon any 
of the countries of the Old World now at war? 
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hope, by any illusory inferen 


vidual or corporate, may 


traband or otherwise. If the la 
demned by the captor nation in a prize court 
cargo are condemned as a prize of war. 
blance of a judicial proceeding, it nevertheless is in effe: 
parte one. It is tried in the admiralty courts of 


that makes the capture. 
made that would release 


I do not see the difference betwee! 
bill, by a corporation to 
District of Columbia, and 
} ernment Things are measured 
of the 1 


forms; by the substance 


must 


b 


those 


corporatio 


the 


ward shell. It is admitted 
izes the creation of this 
shipping board provided in 
these complications. I wish 


dence that, in any prize court, 
United States, in any admiral 
Britain, would be offered a 


In the condition in which 
no time to contemplate mere 


the nations at war would be 
would be no more than cobwe 


whose ships these would 


question as to the motive 
the Treasury, before the 
and Fisheries in the Hou 
himself furnished conclu 
motive, He says, in respon 


I 


The idea in having the 


in the company instead of 


ernment operation ts, of co 


boun 


o 


of 
Committee 


, on 


resulting ii I e Government 
I do not think it is worth 

of the question Mi Lan 
was before ft Naval Affai 
* yy cies o) ‘ ion 

1 n ‘ ' ‘ 


I shall refer to Mr 
upon the econtroverted 


however, is furnished the 


offer a inst us, The col 








of S$10.000.000 is to have 


States. The other 49 per 

the investing public. If, 

not subscribed, the 1 

hall take all the remia 

per cent For reasons th: 

discussion, IT believe the 
. and before a 1 


ation 
] 
| 


pure 


tlie case, it is universa 
shares of capital stock « 
of this bill that the G 
through that 
original stock shall re 


tional shall be had, or wl 


be had. in any event. wl 


proval of the President 
per cent of the re 
tr lL State 

This make W 
terfuse Wl ar 
question of is ] l \ 


li lon I WV I . 
\ wil ry 
tioh What w Liles 
to the United S es Gt: 


mised, or launched by 


holder of 100 per cent of 


rmverhi 


$s drawn from the 
tion, to escape from the natural results of en 
buying ships from any nation now 
the ocean carriage business? i 
mauy years, the subjects or citi 


marking, throug 


indeed, a very 
a proposed prize of war when 
into port and subjected to the jurisdiction of that cor 

So, if we depend here simply upon our 
as may be gathered from somewhat fle 
ably will face graver diplomatic 
to this time, either with 
Republic across the Rio Grande. 


gehts of pur 


troubles than 
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seal and a ribbon or two and a few words, and invoke that asa 
conclusive answer in the international law of the world against 
this country’s ownership of the ships that are proposed to be 


had under this bill? 
The nations that are concerned in this matter will look quite 
through any formalities. Things will be measured by their 


necessary effect. The substance of things will be weighed. No 
mere formalities will keep from us the responsibility of our 
acts. 

When I think of the initial $10,000,000, I involuntarily recur 
to the price of an average freight boat. In such meager evi- 
dence as is presented, it appears that an average boat will cost 
all the way from $600,000 to a million dollars. We would have 
from 10 to 15 boats held under this precarious title, with this 
uncertain ownership, held in such a way that it is hoped by the 
authors and friends of this bill that it would absolve the Goy- 
ernment from any responsibility. 

I wish to note here a difference between a Government boat 
and a boat owned and sailed by a private owner. A Govern- 
ment vessel carries the flag. It flies the Navy pennant. It is 
the property of the United States. It is a principle of our 
law, it is a principle of the law of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and I believe of every one of the warring nations 
«2 the Old World, that a vessel owned by and carrying the 


flig of the United States is the territory of this country, 
wherever it is found. It is similar to a territorial boundary 
line. Whenever it shall have passed beyond the 3-mile limit 


and is on the high seas or in any of the ports of the world 
it is the floating territory of the United States. I assume here 
for these that the boats owned by this corporation, 
so controlled and so sailed, are the boats of the United States. 
The mere formalities that I have briefly sketched will not 
operate in the prize courts of foreign nations to deprive the 
captor nation of its prize or to divest the United States from 
the ownership of a captured vessel owned under the provisions 
of this bill. 

As it is, under the law of nations that has been in force since 
the time of Grotius, the citizens of this country can engage in 
the transportation and sale of articles not contraband. This is 
a neutral nation. The private ships owned and sailed by our 
citizens are neutral. If, however, they take on merchandise of 
a contraband character, they carry the risk. The shipowner 
takes the chances of capture and confiscation by other nations 
that war. If this is done, it 


purposes 


are at does not in any way 
involve, under the rules stated, this Government. It is recog- 
nized that contraband or conditional contraband, when taken, 


has been transported and the business engaged in with a view 
to the profits, the margin of which would compensate for the 
risk incurred. So when the private citizen takes that chance 
for the enormous profits involved, if he loses it is his 
The Government is not concerned in it, and by the rules that 
have been in foree for many years it in nowise involves the 
neutrality of the United States. A sovereign may not, how- 
ever, engage in such commerce. 

So we are safe as long aS we remain on our present ground. 
f am assuming for my purposes at present, without further 
analysis of this bill, that the nations concerned would regard 
it as a mere subterfuge, and that the United States, having 51 
per cent of the shares of the capital stock, would be regarded 
as the real owner of the vessel. 

[ think it is proper to consider the effect this would have in 
a prize court. If 1 am correct in thinking that this is a vessel 


loss. 


of the United States, if it be loaded with contraband merehan- 
dise, with a destination, say, to any one of the nations now at 
war, and an adverse power should seize or capture one of the 


boats operated under this bill, what is the status of it? I 
think it enough, before we proceed any further, to work 
out what the condition or status of these water craft probably 
would be in a prize court. As a private citizen, it is the loss 
of the individual or the corporation that is operating it. As 
a Government boat, or as a boat owned by a corporation that 
is in turn controlled by the Government by a 51 per 


is well 


cent or 





more ownership of the shares of stock, it seems to me the 
status of the vessel is entirely changed. 

Kirst, when a captor nation puts its marines on its deck, 
when it stops the vessel and changes its course from its desti- 
nation to one of the ports of the captor nation, what is that? 
What is the necessary effect of it? The boat owned by the 
United States ler this corporation proposed to be created is 
United States territory. It is an invasion of that territory. It 
is as much an invasion of the territory of the United States as | 
if a foreign power were to land a military force upon our 
shores or bombard one of our coast cities. 

rhe War of 1812 was caused by the alleged right of search 
and seizure asserted by Great Britain. This was universally 


| plies of preserved meat. 
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supposed to be an invasion of the sovereign right of the United 
States. For that we went to war. One of these boats loaded 
With merchandise—suppose it to be conditional contrabang— 
would involve us in a controversy. Conditional contraband js 
a continually fluctuating line. Nobody in the Senate Chamber 
this afternoon can define conditional contraband for to-morrow 
in the theater of war. Nobody can say what conditional contra- 
band will be next week. 

Let me explain that. In view of the action of the authority 
in Germany taken on the 26th day of January, 1915, the bel- 
ligerent nations comprised as the allies in our description might 
properly, upon this proclamation, have advanced the definition 
of conditional contraband in such a way as to destroy the 
greater part of our export trade. Contraband now covers 
shrapnel, shells, guns of whatever caliber, saddles, harness. 
eavalry equipment, every form of saddles and saddlery: jt 
embraces the vehicles of transportation, motor trucks, bob- 
sleds to be used where the snow makes that the proper form of 
transportation; and many million dollars’ worth of actual eou- 
traband of war have been manufactured by our citizens and 
shipped abroad subject to the risk of capture by a nation con- 
cerned. As to these admittedly contraband articles, we could 
have no controversy with another country at this time if they 
were taken from a private citizen’s ship. If, however, they 
were taken from a boat owned under the provisions of this pill. 
it immediately raises another question. If the captor nation 
looked through the transaction and put aside the mere articles 
of incorporation as being of no consequence, then, instead of 
settling in a prize court the question of the condemnation of 
the vessel carrying the contraband or conditional contraband 
it would be settled between the nation making the capture and 
this Government. That provokes an entirely different dispute. 

The proclamation of the German authority goes upon the idea 
that the Government takes possession of all the supplies of the 
kind designated. This appears from the following news itein: 

Assumption by the German Government of control over all the f 
supplies of the Empire, as announced from Berlin yesterday, is expected 
by officials here to result in a refusal by the British to permit any 
vessels to carry foodstuffs to German ports. It is believed the British 
will take advantage of this action by the Imperial Government to \ 
that under the conditions all foodstuffs consigned to Germany must 


regarded as destined to the Government of Germany and therefore of 
hostile destination. 

It is thought probable this ruling will be invoked in the case of the 
American steamship Wilhelmina, now on the seas en route to Ha Z 
Germany, with a cargo of American foodstuffs. The Wilhelmina led 
last week from New York, and it was announced by those interested ir 
the venture that they were determined to demonsirate, if possible, the 
feasibility of sending foodstuffs direct to Germany. 

In its note of protest to the British Government of last month regard 
ing interference with American shipments of foodstuffs consigned to 
neutral countries the United States Government held that the British 
had no right to hold up such cargoes unless they possessed evidence t 
such goods were actually designed for the armed forces of an 
country. To this view the British in their reply assented, thus p! g 
them in the position of being compelled to produce such evidence 
regard to seizure of such cargoes. The action of the German G 
ment, however, relieves the British Government of this necessity. 


In other words, before this edict of the German Government 
the burden of proof was upon Great Britain or on the cap! 
nation to prove the conditions that would justify the seizure 
of the ship and eargo. This edict, however, has shifted 
burden of proof, and has put upon us or upon the citizens of 
our country the burden of proof of proving the contrary, 
as to release the vessel from the condemnation in a prize court 

A cablegram from Berlin, dated January 26, 1915, says: 

BERLIN, January 26, 

Regulations for the maintenance of Germany’s food supply, adopted 


by the federal council two weeks ago, went into effect to-day. Vt 
regulations provide for the seizure of all stocks of corn, wheat, and 
flour by February 1. All business transacted in these commodit! 3 
forbidden. All municipalities are charged with the duty of 


aside necessary quantities of preserved meats. A price has bee! 
for the corn which the Government is taking over. 

Commenting upon this, a great many editors have ex}! 
their views. It is not my purpose to unduly burden the I 
with editorial comment nor to give any particularly signi’ 
approval to the editors who are responsible for these U 
ances. Some of them, however, have already been placed in ' 
Recorp, two this morning, and I will add at least a third 
from the Washington Post of January 26. Commenting on 
order of the German Government, it says: 


GERMANY FACING A SHORTAGE OF FOOD. 

More significant than all the fighting along the battle fronts | 
action of the German Government in taking over the food sup] 
the empire and virtually placing all the people on war rations.  ¢ 
wheat, and flour are to be dispensed hereafter to the people th! 
Government stores. Communities will receive food supplies ac 
to their population. Communies are called upon to conserve the 
Cattle and hogs are to be slaughtered 1 
sake of saving grain. Every effort is to be made, under the Ir 
of the Government, to carry the population through to the next | \ 
The crops were not up to normal last year, and the stoppage of ¢ 
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de 
‘ine On ia to face with the greatest of all problems— See the somewhat cold-blooded and indifferent Englishman who 
t ung ou oO 2 1 ‘e SES » Os r i _ @ : P hni litw 
Great Britain tightens its deadly grip upon its enemy by pre- refuses to be caught in the cobwebs of technicality 
from importing food. Cargoes slip through occasionally | Over his eyeglasses he would peer into the arti 
United States and other neutral countries, either directly or | tion. They would have some kind of 
ut the sapply thus received is so small as to be insignifi- make any @iffore e what sie 
Speaking largely, Germany must find means to feed itself on its | tke any difference wha Wwe would 
ipplies. If they are inadequate, the British Navy must be | 2 private name or a public one. be 


Looking 
les of incorpora- 
a name It would not 
call it, whether we gave it 


‘ he ‘Cause names are of no con- 

ff or Germany must sue for peace. The people must eat, war sequence. A rose by any other name would smell just 

: ng over of focdstuffs by the Government will be effective Feb- | 48S Sweet to that ainbassador OF naval authority So he looks 
from that date it will be unlawful for private parties to buy | at the articles of Incorporation. The f 


irst thing he would 
n, wheat, or flour. Inevitably this order will, led Great | ask is who controls the boat? Who has the stock ? : we 
declare the articles in question to be absolute contraband of the voting er? Has wery a rer in s ec ry in tha 
they will not be destined to noncombatants, but to an cmon oe eect aan rough litigation for 


In this country in the 
(: t. Vessels from this country laden with foodstuffs are sure | last 20 years been through litigation for private eorporat $' 
‘ d, and it is expected that the steamer Wilhelmina, which left | This is declared to be a private corporation. If it is a m vate 
‘ a few days ago for Rotterdam with foodstuffs destined for |. ute . ; ; 7 
will be held up and diverted to England. corporation then let us test it by the rules which apply to 
a ( nan Government has given assurances that cargoes of food- private corporations. 
tft signed to noncombatants will not be seized 


x] for military pur- N ori stockholders have rights 
this will have no effect upon the British policy of shutting ' cin ay, ae che cers 1 ave rights. I 
that might be useful to the German Army or Navy. oOo enter upon an examination of 
food question assumes an importance exceeding that of the properly be taken up at some later occasion: but the majority 
of armies. Germany’s isolation and her inability up to this | of the shares control. The majority in 

duce sufficient foodstuff for her own population are factors shinpi pa board. 'Thev ar a : , ; : 
more powerfully for the success of her enemies than the gath- | SUlpping board, ley are the visible representatives of this 

: new forees in the field. Government. They own the shares. They 
‘ent that the bold operations of the German Navy are not holders’ meeting. They name the directors 
f bravado intended to frighten England. They are rather build ase. chs See gee : : 
ry tests of a forthcoming death grapple between the fleets, ulld, lease, charter, Chey spend the 
G uiny must seek sooner or later, in a desperate effort to pro- | are the 
| for the people of the empire. 


do not to-day intend 
that territory, Phat will 


this instanee is the 


Sit at every stock 
The directors buy, 
initial S1LO.000,000 


They 
ones who fix rates, who mark out | 


the lines on the 


| ocean from port to port. They are the ones who ce mtrol, and 

fhe difficulty is that the march of events is much more rapid | they in turn are named by the visible representatives of the 

than the pen of the bill writers of the Chief Magistrate of this | United States. So I think I can see when we undertake to fix 

Repul While we lag on amendments, while we discuss in| the status of this boat that our friends across the sea might 

t Senate Chamber the question of contraband and condi- | be somewhat skeptical about the articles of incorporation and 
traband and the effect on the ownership of vessels to | the changing of this boat into 





merely private owners] ip by the 
be juired under the corporation proposed in this bill, while | processes proposed, 
to shield this Government behind mere paper articles The next thing after the articles of incorporation have been 
of rporation, the warring nations in the Old World are with | examined would be the source from which these bo its came, 
easured tread of their armies giving the answer to our puny | Naturally that would involve the question of whose money pays 
dt arguments in this Chamber. By their own opera- | 


1} 


for them. It is like a bill of discovery; you will get ‘at the 


he imperial edicts of Germany, by the blockade of her | truth after a while. 


This being a public matter the truth will 
Great Britain, and by every battle fought in the} be known from the beginning without any especial investigation. 
between the warring nations they are marching faster | When it is found that the Government has at least 51 per cent 
egislation we can enact. 


| of the shares, when it names the | 
\litions framed by any convention, no principle found | holders’ meeting, when it contro) 


ward of directors at the stock- 
i 
| 

treaty, nothing that we may declare by resolution will the money that bought a boat 


S the board of direct rs, when 


or built or charte ed or lensed 
| & boat comes from the Government ‘I reasury, when it is Goy- 
. all international law, all mere resolutions or stat- | ernment money, Government owned Government controlled, 
ites will be swept away in the whirlwind of war. We may | then I think I ean see 


Ie 


for a moment the iron hand of necessity. All conventions 


es 


a somewhat sareastie smile steal over 


> We may pursue our alluring theories, we will talk in | the face of my diplomatie friend 
rbitration and peace. It reminds me of the experience | vince him that a vessel so owned 
vy Iriends from Chicago last August and September. They 
t lost sincere of the many sincere advocates of uni- 
e. Pursuant to and guided by their profound con- 


abroad when we seek to con- 
and operated is a mere pri- 
vate ownership. If it be loaded With the articles intended 
relieve our supposed congested market in view of the condi- 
tions prevailing under the imperial decree of the 


German Gov 


Ss on that subject they attended an international peace | ernment, I fail to see that any relief will be had. It is a Goy- 
‘in Europe. Unfortunately the date fell upon a time | ernment ship, and if in the course of war a blockade be estab- 

silities had already seized the area in the grasp of | lished and food preducts declared contraband, our rkets are 
'rees in the field. The last I knew of my distin- | closed or we face grave tro 


»}y)] } ‘ 
ubles abroad. 


susted friends they were trying to get a ship for home. ‘They | 


The Secretary of the Treasury and the President, in his mes 
ng for enough gold to buy a passage ticket. Their | sage, both say that we must reach foreign markets by increas- 
ere filled with peace resolutions, but they could not | ing our transportation facilities on the ‘l through the 

- feerage passage back to the United States. That is} agency of this bill. The more we reach foreign markets ‘ 
| theories are worth, how much resolutions are worth, | less breadstuffs we have here. So passing for the mn 
lawyers’ opinions are worth when the sword is the} the other feature of 


the bill already considered |] 


l I ‘ 7) 
ler and military force the only law. | another one. As we send meat and breadstuffs abroad we 
If | to deseribe the Secretary of the Treasury and the | decrease the supply here. The 1 ecessary effect of that decreas 
of Commerce J would say that they were two types of supply is to increase the price. So the more we sl] ip out 
( optimistic men I ever knew in publie life. One ean | of this country the higher the aiready high cost of : 
erity every place; and in the language of our Chief | There is a peculiar condition prevailing in oflicial circles at 
we are literally bursting our jackets with plenty, | this time, and has been for some months. I do 1 k 
ve the advance agents of that plenty. When the | I ought to be charitable and describe it as a state of l 
of the Treasury was giving his testimony before the | It is a state of mind. however, that is somewh: 
he dwelt greatly upon what diplomacy could do to | at different intervals, It acts one way to-day 
character of these ships. Our diplomat, I presume, Way to-morrow. 
th this pleasant duty would arm himself for the | I noticed not long ago that an order went oni “ 
hing after this fashion: He would put in his pocket | States attorney for the district in wl L l 
®S of incorporation of this going concern organized | to investigate the grain market down sille 
\ws of the District of Columbia. with divers ribbons | Street. The Government investigators are d : , 
thereto attached. He would take the name of the | they investigating for? What off e have ) 
{ built here, or the ships themselves if bought already | are on the market committed? WI J 
bill of sale, and other evidences of the private char- | Because the price of wheat has ne Ul rhey s ) 
' the ship. He would present them to the Admiralty | the fact that wheat is an a ¢ rel ( 
or the naval authority of Great Britain, for instance, | rises and falls on the marke R OvedIence to u 3 
by some definite declaration procured from Great | that are beyond the reach of ny political party l- 
official to fix the status of these ships. It is always | ministration. 
ve advice before you get into trouble. So this man.| To explain why prices fluctuate and Why ( 
le by the forelock. 


would seck to adjust our difficulties ;} ency is upward I have be 
"y occurred. Taking out his evidences of the private | weeks. 


I take several quotations on different davs \ et 
he would present i 


them to the sturdy Briton who | is a peculiar thing. A market is made un 
upon this question for the Empire. I fancy I ean 


SS 


' and sun and frost, and soil, and sickness and health. we 4 
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wide conditions, crops and consumption, and surplus, and ex- 
ports, with a thousand things aside from peace and war. When 
into the multitudinous things that enter into the market price 
of merchandise in this country there is suddenly thrown hos- 
tility between nations that cover half the globe, that run from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Baltic Sea and from Tokyo to 
Quebec, that carry in the grasp of the warring nations the 
markets that most vitally affect prices in this country, we can 
understand why there will be some fluctuation, why some in- 
erease. 

This market report is written by as good a market reporter 
as there is in the western country, and it is gathered on 
La Salle Street from actual conditions, not only in the pit or 
on the board of trade but from the commission men, and from 
the information gathered by scores of commission men and 
erain handlers throughout the great northwest area. He starts 
out as follows: 

Tlousewives will soon have to pay $1 a bag for flour they formerly 
purchased at 70 cents. The 5-cent loaf of bread may disappear from 
bakeshops, according to predictions of millers. 

The prophecy was based on wheat and flour quotations, May wheat 
jumped 24 cents and for a while sold on the board of trade for 1.43% 
a bushel, The flour quotation was $7.20 a barrel. Both are record 
prices. 

And this is on January 15, 1915, in Chicago: 

CLYNE PUSHES INQUIRY. 

Meanwhile United States Attorney Clyne announced that he would 
“invite” several of the board speculators to discuss the situation. 
The Government’s general food inquiry now centers almost entirely 
on the imminent rise in the cost of bread. 

It is a very grave question, Mr. President, when the price of 
bread goes up. If any gentleman here has attended the morn- 
ing bread line on the west side or down on the south side in the 
city of Chicago, he can fully appreciate what a rise in the price 
of a bun means. 

The last time I was in the city of Chicago for such purposes 
I went down on the south side about daylight to see just how 
many men were fed at a given point. Down at Thirty-third 
and Michigan Boulevard 1,700 men came in and got their 
breakfast. They were not mere idlers. They were not men 
who are chronically out of a job, because the job is a little 
ways ahead of them all the time. Some of them were freight 
handlers from the yards not far distant; some were lake 
sailors; some were trainmen whose trains had been annulled; 
some were shopmen, repairs in the shops having fallen off; 
some were on the construction pay roll, and but little construc- 
tion work is done; some were from the pay rolls of the steel 
mills, whose only orders now beyond the ordinary are for war 
supplies, a most precarious source for a pay roll; and some were 
from woolen and cotton factories. From various enterprises 
in that city and others in the country this great army of 
unemployed came. So the price of bread means something, 
because every time the price of bread goes up the charity fund 
is depleted by that much. 

I have been somewhat intimately attached for four years 
or more of my life to the charity service in that State. I think 
charity is sometimes abused, but generally it goes to the right 
place. It is an index of conditions. Instead of giving charity 
I would rather any time do something to give an able-bodied 
man a chance to earn his living without having recourse to 
charity. But that is not the question now. 

To resume this quotation: 

Federal officials in all parts of the country are checking closely on 
Wheat exports. They estimate that 200,000,000 bushels have been 
purchased by Europe within the last six months. ‘This is the largest 
movement on record, 

And still because the price of wheat is going up the Govern- 
ment wants to indict somebody! 

The United States requires for consumption 618,000,000 bushels. The 
supply for the season last July was 897,000,000 bushels. 

The gravity of the situation was shown in reports from many markets. 
In Duluth, 1,750,000 bushels of spring wheat were sold for export during 
the last 48 hours. It was estimated that foreigners had purchase 
6,000,000 bushels at all markets within the last few days. 

Do you think that the Duluth grain operators and those 
handling the export trade for the northern spring wheat, those 
in Chicago handling either the grain or the flour trade, would 
contract for foreign delivery when there was no capacity in the 
boats? ‘The best answer in the world is that on January 15, 
1915, in the actual markets of the country there was carrying 
capacity in the over-sea trade suflicient to take the breadstuffs 
named in this market report. 

ITALY LARGE BUYER, 

A Chicago miller yesterday sold 40,000 barrels of flour, part of which 
was lor export, And at Duluth 40,000 bushels of durum wheat were 
sold to Italian manufacturers of macaroni. From all markets came 


reports that foreign buyers of wheat and flour were purchasing all they 
could get, some offering advances on market quotations, 
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A Chicago grain dealer estima 


is still in the hands of the farmers. 
a bushel. Another rise toward that figure and the smaller bakeys 
that they will have to get more money for their bread or quit mal 


ted that 25 


hs per cent of the 1914 
They are “ hanging on” 


Where will our bread line go to with wheat at $2 q 


If anybody fancies the farmer needs a conservator or 
pressed with the idea he is not looking out for himselr 
not abundantly competent to do so, dismiss the thou: 


cht 


You are squandering your sympathy on the desert 
farmer in Illinois is just about as competent to take 
himself to-day as abybody in the wide world. 
foot-and-mouth disease. More than a million of the {, 


a half million dollars of appropriation signed day he 


terday by the President will go into that State 
million dollars’ worth of cattle are underground ani. 


the pittance paid one-half by the Government 


Tie 


] 


clit 


and « 


the State, there is a total loss on all the remainder, 
Still the farmer is taking care of himself. 
note at the bank where he invested five or ten thousand 


in live stock preparing them for the January or }\ 
market. He will take care of it. 
criticizes sometimes the action of the State and someti: 
of the Government in slaughtering his stock. 


He will 


lt 


takes have been made. He sees only the result. 


destroyed but his notes are on top of the ground and 


the bank and drawing interest at the usual rate. 
So you can to some degree at least sympathize 


farmer in his misfortune. I might go a little further }) 


miiy 


) 


*) 


ll 


j 


fr 


I 


His eat 


say that there has really been just a little offhand 
given by the Government officials to the farmer not 
any great hurry about selling his wheat; that, to 
phrase of this market report, if he will just hang on 


will get a good price. 


That leads me now on this subject to quote from t! 
Magistrate’s address at Indianapolis on January 8, 1! 
was on a most celebrated occasion; it was on Jackson 


time that makes every Democratic heart glad, and 
because Jackson was not only a great Democrat, but le 
great President. I have been so uncharitable at 


wish that we had Jackson 


One is, he was not afraid to fight; and the other is, he 


on earth 


now, 


for 


Ul! 


1 


two 


in a protective tariff. Either of them is a good qualit; 
or in war. The President said: 
Do you know, gentlemen, that the ocean freight rates hb 


in some instances to ten times their ordinary 


farmers of the United States—those who 
raise cotton, these things that are absolutely necessary | 
as well as to ourselves—can not get any proiit out of 
that they are willing to pay for these things on the oth 
sea because the whole profit is eaten up by the extorti 


for ocean carriage? 


That sounded kind of odd to me. 
have been corresponding with some of my constit) 
live out on the prairie in the south end of the State « 
the wheat belt, to ascertain whether the prices na! 
market reports here were Chicago prices and whe 
were selling wheat at 67 cents a bushel, as they did ! 
That was a time that I was pestering those gentle: 
deal, and was very solicitous about the price of w! 
the welfare of themselves and of their families. 
every reason to remember the conditions of the mar! 
time. We who have ambitions to stay in this b 
solicitous on these things every six years. 

It costs from 8 to 11 cents a bushel to transport 
the farmers’ bin und to put in on the track in Chi 
the President said on the 8th of January that the far 


not get any of the great prices on things because a! 


raise grain 


I will 


tell 


figure, 


{ 
t 


\ 


] 


were eaten up by the extortionate carriage charge 
have been well for him to have gone among the gr 


constitutents of some of the 


Senators. 


Wheat 


was 


the 15th of January, 1915, at $1.48 and the farmers 
a bushel for 
it was $1.34, then it was double what it 
Wheat, therefore, to | 
hundred 


in that same country $1.33 : 


when the price was 67 cents. 
represents $1.34 for every 


vance compared with the price of last August. 


ind $1.3: 


bushel—a 


wis 


dent says the farmer is getting no benefit of if. 
not letting go of his wheat now to any very al: 


unless he must have money to pay up his bills for ¢! 


of cattle. The Government 


} 
hel 


a 


oO 


per 
Still 
The 


rmi 


has been reasonably e% 


very possibly it will help him out; and he may hot s 
for some time yet. A price of $2 per bushel may 
because I notice the rising price this morning. 
Before going further, so as not to be too excursiv: 
keep these points together—I wish to say that 
| wheat in Chicago yesterday was as follows: No 
At New 


to $1.48%$; July wheat, $1.31}. 





York 


No 


tha 
tilt 


Mie) 


1 


He complains, of course 
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$1.574 to $1.58, cost, insurance, and freight. No. 1 Duluth | 2,000,000 bushels. The 


Wl I ld demand from abroad has mult plied by f 
as . a. we s ° y sho oO he price 9 
wheat, 51.51; Manitoba wheat, $1.55 ¢. i. f oe ee ee I 








) re expected to jum} 

7 . P Day after day the amount f wheat sold { export ic 1 : 
freight be subtracted between the points of production | double that of the same day last year. On Picasa seer’ ata 
lestination in New York City or Chicago. you will get | total export sales were 917,000 bushels. Th. same day in 1914 they 

: . -esnectfi llv submit 4 he Presi- | Were only 407,000, 
‘to the producer. J respectfu y su malt that the resi- So far as speculation is concerned authorities sav ¢ tre lous 
in error when he insists that the grain grower of the rise in prices and the great flucty itions have made the gam s rather 
| the Northwest needs a Government shipping bill in —: ora s — war broke out commission ises ] in to in 
~ . . ° ° . Sis thi eir customers who dealt in tures s ‘ yu Ip 
et any of the rises of the market into his pocket. margins of from 10 to 20 cents a bushel. That w oar cinta ae 
ivular thing is that because wheat is going up the | discourage speculation. People who have been a, tomed to 
( it insists on indicting somebody. Some ferocious and a as oa. Tae _ bes « erhe 
° e aoe £n lave been afrais O take a « hey 
speculator, who is selling July futures on a margin, 15 cents a bushel margin instead of 3 or 5 cents 
cambling, or somebody is going to run a corner and the HARD ON WEAK TRADERS 
( ent is to prosecute him. A . Last week, Thursday, for instance. w it sold at $1.41 ! 
Hk s another market report to explain why the farmer is } On Saturday it was down to $1.33 lrop enough 
+4 ES advance. an thy nobody as committed Strongly intrenched financiers 
t ) per cent advance, and why y ha Tuesday wheat closed at $1.384. Yesterday it touched $14 
yet an even 1,000,000 bushels of cash Wheat was sold for export 
it went to a new high level yesterday, the day’s gain being Board of trade people insist that such sales on a rising mark 
July finished easy and the same as Wednesday. Corn acted proof that nothing but the law of s ipply and demand is respo1 
sed unchanged to 4 cent higher. Oats gained 3 to 2 cent. | the rising prices, 
‘ prevailed in provisions and the close was at net losses And yet the board of trade is proud of the fact that in the y 1 
nts on pork and lard and 5 to 15 cents on short ribs. wide convulsion of commercs caused by the war it is alr t t 
AFTER SPRING WHEAT great trading exchange which has remained open fo1 $ 
ving of domestic spring wheat by the United Kingdom and HAS WORLD DISTINC1! 
Manitobas, combined with persistent buying of May by Stock exchanges all over the world shut up tight 1 t 
and commission houses, lifted values into new ground on | the first gun. Except to an extremely | mited ext they l 
\t no time was there any great selling pressure. May at the | closed. The English and continental cereal and produce exchat 
1owed 28 cents over Wednesday's close at $1.43% and | still closed as far as dealing in futures is conce ned 
Monday’s low and finished Within 4 cent of the top, The Chicago Board of Trade has been open daily as usua And it 
un of 2% cents July was sold by houses with southwestern. | has be hn remarked that a considerable number of men forme dealer 
estern connections and by local bears and finished un- | on the New York Stock Exchange have since the war began remove 1 to 
Chicago and are now regularly dealing on the board 
in all positions exceeded 1,500,000 bushels. Millers were If they confine their attention only to cash sale if actual wheat t v 
of spring and winters, but found offerings of the latter | will find plenty to encourage them In 19138 I t t he I 
igh the prices paid were the highest on the crop. Wheat received in Chicago totaled 50.000.000 ushels 
. In 1914 it was doubk that amount, the figure elng almost 100.000.0009 
the world-wide reach of the market that I want to bushels 


't at this point, to show that it is not hecessary to rob any- I wish to comment on these quotations from the market 
(ly 0 indict anybody in order to show that Justice is done, abroad, particularly on the ability : f the shipper to find abun 
. ° : : : 9 ‘ ad, ‘ i “MOLiity ’ SHIppel oO Tin abun- 

. ecessary to aaa wiipping bill of ae eer an order | gant tonnage to land his grain in 
{ ns "Ts) § x » »y* rices » » ‘eT j . . . hh! > > orp 
usportation to afford better prices to the producer. of grain is sold on the Chicago Board of rrade, 
HEAVY RAINS IN ARGENTINA. 


a foreign port. Not a bushel 


sad cash, instant delivery, or for future delivery, if th 

veiling re- . . , : — : 

. * : | »§ ) ‘ > » 1e ¢ tract 1s ‘ose 

promises to delay the movement. Buenos Aires fe up does not know ut the time the contra ele l ‘ 

ree days, while Rosario opened 14 to 2 cents higher. In of sufficient carrying capacity can then be had to accommodate 

ot values advanced 1 to 14 pence. the trade; in order words, as in the case of the 000,000 Dus! 
rkets were strong, the southwest gaining 14 to 23 cents, 


ishels 
/ al £ <3 , : rheat for e tal ch was an actual tr 
tures’ showing the least appreciation. The northwest | °f durum wheat for export to Ita y, which was an ; 


either for spot 
news was bullish, heavy rains and a cyclone 
} 


} 


1f cents, and Winnipeg 7 cent. Move ment statistics were | Action, before it was closed on the board at least the buyer 
ritnary points had 1,120,000 bushels and shipped 941,000 


knew that delivery could be made in Italy and 


that the o ‘ean 
receipts of 609,000 bushels, compared with 371,000 bushels -aPrriaca na pe Thea arkets are cont ‘' ~ amor 
Export clearances were 878,000 bushels, all domestic, com- carriage could be ce ve red. The markets are ¢ ntinually in oper- 
aired 698,000 bushels last year, which included considerable | ation. The board of trade 





IS hever closed Prices 
tuated since the war to a most remarkable degree, but in al 
i have read this to show the world-wide character of every | that fluctuation and all the risk attached to o 
ret which is a primary market for the collection and dis- | link in transit from 
of 


{ grain-for domestic and foreign purposes. Now I 


have flu 


cean Carriage Ss a 
Chicago there has not been yet a 
trade reported when there was a 


lack of carrying cap city on 
s read from an article by Henry M. Hyde on the grain | the ocean. 
s. He says: I now come to the delivery of another con modity In August, 
inary business man was asked to quote prices on 500,000 | when the war broke out in the Old World, the cotton exports 
t Sane eh ay renos, Italy, he ~ be Soe Stopped instantly; practically it amounted to an ¢ ing kor 
v it made even the experts scratch their heads. mand for export cotton ceased. VW hat was the natural result 
( When translated into English, means commission, insur- | The cotton grower was in distress: the e tton ] kers, those who 
Pre handled it in large quantities, found it accumulating in the r 
he is a little in error there. It does not mean “com- | warehouses: the cotton raiser, who had his bills to meet needed 
S lone, but it means cost, insurance, and freight | the money; the cotton broker, who might have been ga 
a price “‘c, {. f.””’ Genoa is to name a figure which will considerable stock somewhat beyond his ow) lie Ss. had re 
st, the 1 cent a bushel commission on cash wheat sales, | ; 


sah ; : . course to borrowed money. He. too. was in distress What 
*, and the freight charges for transporting the wheat from = eS ney i ip ‘ 
irchouse to the Seaport and thence across the ocean to | the first thing we heard? Relief for the cotton grower \ bi 














export trade it is used as is “f. 0. b.’—free on board | was even introduced in the Senate designed to ] rovide L 
factur a Ee re ial wae . ° ‘ } 
facturers and jobbers in domestic trade. relief by the Government. It proposed that the Gor ‘ 
HIGH PRICE IS PAID, issue bonds in a large sum of money, F250,000,000 oN 
at $2.07 a bushel was paid for this durum wheat—durum | 000,000—I have forgotten whi h now, but runn 
‘n especially hard variety, fit to be used in the manufac- | siderable Ssum—and that the money thereby r (I ; 
‘hn spaghetti—did not make the contract any easier to fill, | , t : . war ty 1) th 

iad to cover all the risk of moving the stuff across the loaned to those who were affected by the stx ‘ 
more or less filled with the battle cruisers of the trade in cotton until relief could be had, « : 

ready to fire a shot across the bows of anything that finding other outlets or awaiting the issne of 

ts 6 cents a loaf in Chicago, with wheat at $1.40 a | Teturn of peace and normal condit ee 
would be the price in Italy, with wheat d& ivered at the market. 

t OT a bushel? l t 
~.O7 a bushel ? I am strongly tempted, altl “hI 
FEEDING EUROPE BIG PROBLEM, that temptation to any great degr 

t Whole, this matter of feeding all Europe, which is the | brethren that for a great n y | , 7 
Ss of the Chicago Be ard of Trade at the present, is contained planks on tl resery l 1 . ; s 
1 more or less unplea -ariably j h plani uel 
‘rovernments of Great Britain. France, Italy, and other Euro variably in such planks ore s ' 
ling against each other, as they are at the present, board of | in reasing tendency to the : 
that they should not be blamed for the I th price of ington. To a verv considerable degree Is ath 
r cereals They point to the en rmously increased ex } : oO ms re yea fter , WIN W tf 
t sitee the war began as compared with the same period | Plank. I came to BERG JOOS AE ! 
‘ ask if that is not sufficient explanation of the increased | believe I am as rea : J rs no a , 
out of that unhappy controversy as any membe! a 
BUSHELS WEEKLY EXPORT GAIN. : 1 ‘tad i talwart I ct 
} 1 } which I am identified. I believe in a s \ ex ‘ e 
Instance, there were exporte from the sé aports on . toht P the States ] r \ Vv 
United Re ites a total of 8,000,000 bushels of wheat. reserved rights of tl state I } \ & h ¢ y 
sdine week one year ag 


. 4 - tau 1a » haan r 1 
go the total exports were only | times to ly view. I have been critic 










































































































oing So. 


I believe that the State in matters of local 
in the things in which it is sovereign and which 
with the enumerated or implied or incidental 


c overnment, 


have not to do 


powers of the General Government, ought to exercise its powers, 
ud (hat not a single one of them ought to be dormant. It 
ought to exercise those powers in order that the States may be 


i great training ground of government; not a single reserved 
power of a State ought to be permitted to suffer from govern- 


mental atrophy. If I had my way about it, if I were a benevo- 








lent despot, I do not think I would ever create another govern- 
mental bureau—not for a quarter of a century at least. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for an observation? 

Vi VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mir, MARTINE of New Jersey. I merely desire to call atten- 
jion to a remarkable fact which is being de monstrated. At this 
moment there are but one or two Republican Senators present 
lists ‘ the pote nt argument of the Senator from Illinois; 
and the remarkable thing to me is that even the Senator from 
Utah Mr. Gusset. the chief priest and high scribe of the 
R iblican Party, has absented himself while this proposition 
is being discussed and is serious and sad to-day. Pray what 

to become of the Republic; pray what can be hoped for from 

Republi Party when its members absent themselves when 
there is being discussed this great question so vital to the 
American Republic? 

Mir. SHERMAN. I reply to the interrogatory of the Senator 
from New Jersey by saying that all of the Republicans are 

endy converted and they do not need any of the gospel. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is very clever, but 
evidences, general in their light, do not bear testimony to the 
pos the Senator takes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They may not sympathize with me, I may 
say to the Senator from New Jersey, in regard to the particu- 
lar plank of the Democratic Party to which I have been re- 
ferrin ind, like wise members of a family who desire domestic 
peace, they waive any differences on this question and remit 
them to the several States, as they did the tariff in the time of 
ire wv. 

I want to add further in response to the interrogatory of the 
S rom New Jersey, Mr. President, that probably the 
Re jicans are now refreshing themselves in anticipation of 
th renuous times that are promised for the future when night 
s e likely to ensue and their physical resources will 
b riously taxed. So I observe their absence with conside1 
ble « oo , feel that they will be better prepared to 
perform their full duty from time to time, whether it be in the 

f ti bs useful discussion, such as we have been hay- 
ing for some days, or whether it be the further task of legisla- 
1 by physical exhaustion, 

Mir. President, notwithstanding the planks in Democratic 

forms with which, as I have said, I greatly sympathize in 
ey reasonable way, and notwithstanding the opposition to 
the creation of new bureaus, I find a very great tendency in 
the case of the present administration to assume and exercise 
new powers. This is evidenced by the bills intended to pro- 
vide for a bond issue to relieve the cotton situation; it is indi 

“td in the $35,000,000 bill for the construction of a railway 

\laska; and it is further disclosed in the pending shipping 
} which contemplates an expenditure of some forty, possibly 
lifiy, million dollars as the initial outlay in snoctitting a line of 
Government boats. Notwithstanding these views of the major- 
ity party in days past, as expressed in their platforms, they 
have now left that safe ground and have returned to the cen- 
tralized power proj in the shipping bill, together with other 
ills of like kind to which I have referred. 

1 want to read in connection with the market reports, before 

ng entirely that feature of the question, the market in 
Cl ro on January 27, 1915, as seen by the market reporter of 
the Chicago Tribune, 
cl eature in the wheat trade yesterday was the sudden de 
vi fa x demand for July wheat. It has been a practice for 
tin past to sell the July whenever the market was weak and 
t} h bye a good deal of spreading, buying of May, and selling 
Ye rday the offerings tightened up and there was a big 
i ver on the part of the shorts The May advanced only 
nt, while the July at the close was 4 to 44 cents higher 
1 I | vious day. 
k reading caused the May to lag and there was also less 
ported for the cash wheat. Prices here relatively were about 
wer for the No. 2 grades, although there was no ma- 
ter I in country offerings, except in the spring wheat country, 
wl ome i e was reported in the selling. 
INDIAN CROP MODERATE, 

i har} ices in corn and oats helped encourage buying of 
v and ion houses were good buyers on all the dips. Re- 
( he were fair and the primary movement continues quite liberal, 





of | 
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so that with the slower shipping demand there was some hoes 
among buyers at times. However, the general tone of the mark Ket 
strong and there was nothing in the news especially to cha 
bullish views of the majority of traders. 


Although the Indian acreage has been reported much larger ¢)a; 4 
year ago, the crop is estimated at only 343,000,000 bushels, Bcc a { 
to 376,000,000 bushels a year ago. 


The Italian Government, 
ported, has commandeered a large number of merchant yessels for ; 


purpose of facilitating shipment of grain bought in South Ame ric 
RUSSIA CAN NOT EXPORT SURPLUS, 


Russia, acording to latest reports, has a surplus stock of 152.0: 
bushels of wheat for export, but at the present time this does | 
much of a figure, as the country is in no position to ship it, 
risks on shipments of grain to Europe and elsewhere were 
a sharp decline, indicating safer ocean conditions. 

World's stock showed a decrease of 8,750,000 bushels for the 
compared to a decrease 3,857,000 bushels a year ago. Ck 
were 832,000 bushels of wheat and flour. Primary receipts wi 
at 899,000 bushels, or 282,000 bushels less than a year ag 
ceipts of wheat were 195 cars here, with 104 cars inspected yest 
Northwest receipts were 441 cars, against 257 cars a year as 
Winnipeg had 176 cars, against 213 cars a year ago. Kansas | 
stocks decreased 150,000 bushels for one day. Minneapolis st 
creased 145,000 bushels for three days. 


At 


Said to 





This completes the testimony of the last few days on market 
conditions, and shows that the Government could have no 
well-grounded objections to any of the grain operations in { 
markets in the Northwest. I might remark here, a. lk 
this point, that I am utterly unable to appreciate = 


ened indictment of persons when grain goes up and a proposed 
bond issue of $300,000,000 when cotton goes down. 1 


ther unable to understand why such vigorous protests go u) 


an advance in freight rates for steam railways, why such 
universal objections are made to increases in any of the charges 

of any of the common carriers of this country. When the p 

goes up somebody is sought to be brought before the courts 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission or the various p : 

utility commissions of the several States. When, however, the } 
prices on money go up, there is an investigation and a trol 

of the money supply by the Government in order to bi 

prices down, or there is a proposal to seize the busin 


mandeer it, so to speak, by the Government, and run 
public enterprise. So it seems that whatever the c 
may be, different remedies are applied where the re 
harily would b>» expected to be the same. 
A problem the answer to which I can not see in 
with this is where the money is to be obtained 
looked for some time at the Government Treasury re} 
a view of ascertaining whether there was any surplus on hand 
I have examined with some solicitude the people’s ¢ 


bil 






to find out how our receipts compare with our exp 

I have been unable at any time recently to find that 1 

any surplus remaining from month to month, Im 

after the collection of the individual and corpor 

there was a surplus in the Treasury. I think th 
sted about two months. Ever since that time each s 

ing monthly report from the Treasury showed an i 

deficit. Between fifteen and sixteen million dollars is 

how existing in the Public Treasury. I think that 

is recognized here in this bill. It is changed by tl 

from the original draft of the bill, in section a: 

_ That for the purpose of carrying out the provisio ns of tl 

is hereby apprepriaved, out of any money in the Treasury 

States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000 

of such appropriation, the Secretary of the Treasury ma) 

Canal bk s to the amount of $10,000,000 in addition 

vided for in section 3, and on the same terms, and set 

the proceeds thereof for such purposes, 


Section 3 is that providing for the $30,000,060 bond is 
is to be used for purchasing or chartering or leasin 
this private corporation, which shall return to the Unitea 
under section 4 a like sum of its bonds, secured by 
lien on the vessels. It is hoped that this will ultimat 
the permanent withdrawal of the $30,000,000 from 
Treasury; but in section 11 it is contemplated that 
of a bond issue shall be had at once to procure the 2 
think I need not depart from the realms of fact and ent 
domain of prophecy to say that section 11 will require | 
of $10,000,000 in bonds under the Panama Canal act 
procure the initial $10,000,000. In no other way cal 
tained. I can not, for my part, figure out from any > 
the Treasury any money not otherwise appropriated. 

This is especially true if I keep in mind the api" 
bills which are either pending in this body or are on 
from the House. I looked over the estimates of tli 
departments of the Government for the different bran 


civil and military, the judicial, legislative, and exe 
I find that those estimates will increase our appre 
over those made for the fiscal year ending June 


probably some twelve or fourteen million dollars. This Gow 
promise any very hopeful surplus in the Treasury. I , 


tion 11 is so written for the purpose of indulging in a 
at once. So we are entering here upon a scheme of | 


ment ownership, with the Treasury in its present con- 


t the expense of an initial bond issue. We are start- 
n a new departure, something in which the Govern- 
not heretofore engaged. 
ught to excuse this movement by saying that the Gov- 

ready owns the Panama Railway and*operates cer- 


mships that are a part of that ownership. We did not | 
he Panama Railway and the steamships as an origi- | 


king. I am led here to compare a good many | 
the Government has gotten into otherwise than as 

f original undertaking. 
Spanish-American War primarily there was in people's 
me intent; that was to relieve the menace to our 
yiditions in Cuba that had passed beyond the limit 
There was further connected with this the hu- 
nstinct of bettering the conditions of a suffering 
Primarily, that was the cause. It was immediately | 
irgely by the destruction of one of our warships lying | 
mably friendly harbor. There was a declaration of 
our part that we did not seek foreign territory. It 
juently embodied in the Platt amendment. In 
e went into that war with one motive—not to acquire 
but to end the intolerable conditions named. I know | 
dna vote on it, if the question had been presented to me 
would have taken the Philippine Islands as an orig- 
king, I would have voted against it. If it had been | 
se in view at the time the war began I would have 

St it. | 

f the inevitable incidents of war that when engaged 
vilized country no man is seer or prophet enough to 

t the ultimate results will be. Many may engage in that 
e undertaking, and yet not one has ever been able to | 

e final results. Not even in the Napoleonic wars was 
fully foreseen. Not in the Civil War, at the time 

s the ultimate result fully foreseen, In the Spanish- 
War we did not fully foresee the results. The Philip- 
is came as an incident of the war. The sovereignty 
revailed in those islands and in Porto Rico was van- | 

lt withdrew, and when the treaty of peace was con- | 
ere left as the only sovereign power in those islands. 
choice to abandon our duty, to let them return to 

s of the several warring tribes with a greater or less | 
self-government or remain. We had our choice to 
European resident in the islands, including our own 

ir families and their property, subject to the vicissi- 
stable government by the people of those islands 


sub- | 





m. I think it is to the credit of the country that | 


(| the burden. It is a burden. As a matter of orig- 
few of would have undertaken it. Yet, as a 
ity, I think there has been no substantial discord in 
shades of political thought in this country. 

‘idents of war that we did not 
vears the Panama Canal was discussed. The vyari- 
\ investigated. The Nicaragua had a 
ination by those charged with that responsibility. 
wis uncertain whether it would be selected or the 
ry. <At last, however, the Panama country was 
treaty made with England relieved us from certain 
at theretofore had barred us from constructing the 
Certain events happened leading up to the independence 


us 


foresee. 


ere route 


\ 


So that | 
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It is said that we were a little precipitate in our 

administration then in power has been criticized. 

undertake to discuss that, because it 

It is a subject for another 

' be before this body for a 
struct the ) 


is a story for 
vote, and in due time, 
‘tion. Still, when we 
Panama Canal, after embarrassing 

were removed, after the Republic of 
longer blockaded the way, aft the 


h arranged with the new Republie of 


imitations 


coneession or 


{ 
er I 


Panama, we 


ld French company the stipulated sum and took 
f the remaining assets of the bankrupt concern, 
it of the Government ownership of railways and 
eS Among the different items of property we | 
ll the eapital stock of the Panama Railroad Co. 





ly the railway, with all its equipment, but it had 

hat were operated by the same going concern. The 
of all the shares necessarily carried with it the 
hot only of the railway, but of the ships as well. At 
when the general public were discussing the question 


vo points the main issue. At no place in the public 
) place in the platforms of any great political party, 
n a campaign, was there any discussion about the 


made a eced ! 
this bill. They were quoted as a precedent in the case of the 
Alaska railway, which the Government has unde n in the 
sum of $35,000,000, which is a continuing lial \ ny sh 
in the Treasury. I understand—I am quot 
only—that but $1,000,000 has been set aside o1 \ 
drawn on in the prosecution of the railway in A - SO t 
| practically the entire $35,000,000 is a continuing | L 
against the Public Treasury. 
These two items are now sought to be used as ‘ 
Government ownership, not only of railways, bu st 
The Government and the people, the press and - y 
examined this question, have never, in months pas 
bill in some form made its appearance, eit] het 
House, considered the subject of Government ov s 1 
operation of a steamship line. It was not a n 
acquisition of the Panama Canal. It was a meré noticed 
dent. It came with the rest of the resources we ed on t 
payment of the stipulated sm Like l 
seen results of the Spanish-American Wat l I 
sponsibilities, but we did not ther Vy con 
pendent propositions in which these would be nsvW 
precedents. If they be a precedent in the o 
to be in the other. Then we ought to be « 1 to what has 
been criticized as the policy of imperialism wl tor the 
Philippine Islands. Still, none of the political parties of this 
| country believes in waging war for conquest, for t y 
gression. It did not make a precedent in war; why should it 
make a precedent in peace that we have qu | 
a mere incident to the construction of the Pa Can 
So I say we are entering upon a radical d irture in ¢g 
mental policy. When other Senators of the minority party have 
described it as an unprecedented departure, it is replied, citing 
the illustration I have given, that we have already entered m 
it, and that it is not a question of a new departure, but of 
tinuing to travel upon the way we have alread tarted I 
answer it in this way, then, that we have’ n l l 
matter of original undertaking that has be submitted to the 
people of this country for any sufficient ti ysta e 
public opinion, the question of ad < sucl ires 
writien in this bill. 
If I were simply to look at this bill wit] { t ( 
trinsic proof, without any of the circumst st I ( 
tended its progress up to this time, wit] { who é 
the responsible supporters, and that it bas f thie ( 
| ment of the Chief Magistrate, for whom ordin: 
| greatest respect, and on whose judgment I re! with \ ! 
I have voted on several occasions in this Chai ; 
wherein my individual judgment agreed with h 1] ! 
do so again, except upon matters in wl I r y 
bound by my party creed or platform—I re I d 
know of these circumstances I would think tl s | cht 
have been prepared out of the tee! g d 
Eugene Debs; or if Carl Marx ec i be b e 
grave, the great father and gs] r of so 1 this 
try, I would think that it had sprung fu his 
and voiced his belief in this Gover t 
management of many lines of pri e undertaking 
I am not opposed to the Go ow 
| ownership of certain things that are ess 0 
character. These things, such as t] $ 
beginning of the Government was mi 
power to it; the Army and the Na h 
things that are essentially d 
what, from immemorial times, have b ( 
those no one would seek to put in | 
tween private ownershi] d 
municipal ownership and ope 
vances or recedes. It chang 
I do not know hoy Ong we 
of demareation. The tend \ 
the Alaska railway | 
by the Postmaster General that t G 
ate the telephone lines as a 
essarily along with it, by f 
lines as an equally importa nstrument of 
telligence—to find out how long, under t c 
cessity, we will add here to those public undet ings 
up something else, is the reason why we are discussing t1 : 
to know whether we may not find some place where stal 1 
































































ownership and operation of steam 
by the Government. 

Still, in the acquisition of the assets of th ld Fr 
pany we acquired both items of property on land and sea. 
Both of these items are now sought to be 


railroads or ste: 
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be driven down and where lines can be drawn, beyond which 
this Government shall not in our generation pledge itself and its 
resources, which are nothing more at last than the taxing power 
exercised upon the people of this country. 

The shipping bill, with its initial expenditure of $10,000,000, 
if stopped there, or $30,000,000, would not necessarily of itself 
bankrupt anything. The precedent made by an undertaking 
of this kind is largely what causes the protest on this side of 
the Chamber. 

I have an idea that this is but the prelude to a number of 
other similar undertakings. It is sought to justify this because 
ocean freights are high, because capacity, it is said, is limited, 


and some evidence has lately been presented that shippers are | 


this 


since 


unable to obtain carrying facilities. If were 
thing it would not be a affair, even sum of 
money equal to that contemplated to be expended in this bill 
would not be a serious draft upon the Government’s resources. 
But if we remember that this will be made simply the opening 
wedge for a number of other undertakings which can be 
much or more abundantly justified, then it is well enough to 
take the time in this Senate to discuss it. 

I think I ought to say bere, while I am not a member of the 
committee having charge of such matters, I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that no hearing of any consequence at least was 


the only 


serious a 


as 


had upon this bill by the committee of the Senate. I do not 
know where the bill was written. It may have been written 
by a Senator. It may have been written elsewhere. I will 
make no charge on that because I have no proof. I have a 


suspicion, but that is not evidence. I have an idea, however, 
that some rather precipitate haste has been shown for a legis- 
lative matter of this consequence involving a departure from 
the established ground that we have heretofore occupied in this 
country. 

The President said in his message last December: 

Hence the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last session but as 
yet pa by neither House. In my judgment such legislation is 
peratively needed and can not wisely be postponed, The \ 
must open these gates of trade, and open them wide; open them before 


im- 


ssed 


it is altogether profitable to open them, or altogether reasonable to ask 
private capital to open them at a venture. It is not a question of the 
Government monopolizing the field. It should take action to make it 
certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be promptly pro- 
vided, even where the-carriage is not at first profitable; and then, 
when the carriage has become sufficiently profitable to attract and 
engage private capital, and engage it in abundance, the Government 
ought to withdraw. I very earnestly hope that the Congress will be 


of this opinion, and that both 


important bill. 

I now turn to the committee hearings that have been had in 
the House. I tind that on “this exceedingly important bill,” 
to use the language of the Chief Magistrate, there was a three- 
day hearing given to a bill, while not similar in all respects in 
the text, yet in the moving purpose practically the same. Be 
for the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the 
House there were given three days. I turn to the special sub 
committee of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, 
where practically the whole ground that is opened by the pend- 
ing bill in the Senate and in this controversy was covered. 
Several men acquainted with marine affairs and with the 
United States Navy—some shipbuilders, one or more, and sevy- 
eral who were somewhat skilled in ocean transportation as 
well as in the capacity of our shipyards—were heard on “ this 
exceedingly important bill,” to continue the quotation from the 
President. In this subcommittee there were six days of hear- 
ings, making a total altogether of nine days of time devoted to 
this bill in committees. 

If it be said that the minority side is invoking its right un- 
der the ancient rules of this body for an open discussion, we 
reply that it is necessary because no open discussion has been 
had in either body. In addition, if we note that this matter 
has not been discussed by the general public, from whom at 
last must be drawn the taxes to pay the operation at a loss 
which is conceded in the beginning at least must occur, if we 
remember that the newspapers have just begun to deyote their 
news columns and editorial mention to the subject, we can then 
still further reply that whatever time we take on this side of 
the Chamber is well spent. 

I am somewhat skeptical on the reasons alleged for the pres- 
entation of this bill in the message, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and by the Secretary of Commerce. They say the 
rates are high, that tonnage is limited. The President in his 
message at Indianapolis said that we are literally bursting our 
jackets, that we had no way of sending abroad a surplus that 
Was causing this plethora, that rates had gone up many fold. 

In this connection I want to read a reported interview with 
Secretary Redfield on rates at Galveston, Tex., where he calls 
attention to the excessive ocean freights and says that the 
owners of the steamships ought to be prosecuted, and says that 


Houses will adopt this 








Government | 


exceedingly | 
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if railrond men had raised rates as the steamship owners }yya 
they would be in the penitentiary. This language is somevw] : 
severe, but I am not reading it in a critical mood, because nos. 
sibly the offense in some degree may exist, I do not know: I 
am not now at this branch of the discussion undertakins 
settle that. What I wish to illustrate is that whenever rates «, 
up it is said the remedy is a Government steamship line ownes 
and operated by the Government. 
If this be conceded as a good reason there are a dozen which 
occur to me offhand that could be equally relieved by ¢ . 


Loven 


if 


to 


1 


mental action. Wheat has doubled in price. Oats are pore 
than twice what they were. Barley has nearly doubled, ¢ 
is maintaining a higher average. The general level has 


creased about one-third at least. As to bread, either the Jos 
must be diminished or it must be increased in price, A}: ¢}, 
cereal products from any of the great food-producing grains 
have shown decidedly upward movements in the last two o 
three months. 

Why does not the Government engage in wheat 
might reduce the price. It might furnish an occupation for 
some of the idle. It might raise some millions of bushels yo+ 
now produced by the farmer, who is engaged in that privat: 
enterprise. Why not engage in the milling business? fF 
has gone to $7.20 a barrel. The usual 5-cent 
T and 8 cents in Chicago and New York. 
Government start a flouring mill? Then hard on the heels of 
that, why does it not start a bakeshop? There is an embarey 
on wool. Some of my friends may be disappointed in free ex- 
ports of wool from Australia. Possibly we may raise eno 
in time of our own, although the prospects are not very {j 
tering. Why does not the Government start a sheep ran bh. and 
then having taken the clip from the sheep, why does it not stay 
a woolen mill? Clothes are high. Then start a tailoring es 
tablishment or go to manufacturing clothes ready-made. ood 
and clothing are of infinitely more importance to the people of 
this country than transportation over the seas. If we { 
sell a bushel of grain to be delivered in Europe or any pla 
in the world, all the effect of it will be to reduce the price in 
the hands of the holder and ultimately to the producer. |! 
would cause no universal suffering because the price of ur 
would go down, and a corresponding reduction would be made 
in the price of bread and all the flour products. The inevit 
result of this bill, if it accomplishes any relief at all, will be 
to increase the exports and send the surplus food, both meats 
and breadstuffs, out of our country to the people abroad. The 
greater the export the less the quantity remaining. ‘The less 
the quantity remaining the more the prices of those necessal 
articles go up, and it will be many fold more of an injury th 
the increase in ocean freight rates. Even now there is talk 
an embargo on grain, so the home prices may be lowered 
our people. 

Why does not the Government go to producing food and } 
ing and then enlarge municipal lodging houses and give us the 
other, the third necessary of life? Let the Government ful 
nish food and clothing and shelter while it is going into tli 
business. When you get that far along you will find a greal 
many of my socialistic friends who will rise up and bid you 
Godspeed in your undertaking. I know what they think and 
what they want. There is not one of them who is not to-d) 
watching the movements of the lawmaking bodies at both en 
of this Capitol. No criticism comes from them for bills o 
kind. They know what it means. Practically they believe t 
Government ought to control all these things, every under 
ing; that we ought to work in common, throw what we 1 ke 
a common warehouse, have a meal ticket and a place fo sive) 
and a suit of clothes and that is the end of your posscssiols 
Nobody will have too much and nobody too little. That 
a condition in which the rich will not grow richer nor W 
poor grow any poorer. If we admit the soundness of the prith 
ciple of this bill then we admit the soundness of the Goyer 
ment’s undertaking any other enterprises in which the pre MM 
or the service goes up. Whenever the service or the } 
modity goes to a point where the governmental authority thit 
it is unreasonable, all they need to do is to start a Govern! 
undertaking of that kind in order to bring it down, Th 
ciple of competition is dead. It is forgotten by the 0 
party. It ceases to be operative in governmental affairs 
that is proposed to be done is simply to start the Goyerni 
an unrestricted competitor in the open field of human eto! 

These undertakings heretofore have always been carr 
by private means and by private undertaking. This ! 
practice stifles the individual initiative that belongs ' 
lve 


raising? | 


loaf will go to 


Why does not the 


gh 


ae 


f this 


system of regulated individualism under which we ! 
with our progenitors in Europe, of the English, the 5axo" 
the Germanic races, for a thousand years. 


All the Ge 










ent that is in us, all the Anglo-Saxon that is in us, is based | administ ration? 
regulated individualism of the person and at war with | shall withdraw. 
- The collectivism of socialism has no attraction for control either by a 
- s type. It is only those who have thrown to the four entirety? There are no | 
winds of the earth all the experience of the ages and see here 


earth an economic heaven who are allured by these 


s und seek to put them into practice. 


want to read one thing that has been commented on at 


“ sth here, that the private corporation promoted by the 
, it must operate its boats first at a loss. I read from 
Si y MeAdoo’s evidence given before the Committee on 


\ 
‘ 


Iarine and Fisheries on September 1, 1914: 





ily have to be operated at 
necessary trade relationships, but the 
power to establish rates that will b 
merce 

* ~~ * * ~ 
iin the fact 


nt should operate the vessels, 
‘ ~ * & z 


Oe 
in having the Government take the co 


ntrolling interest in 


instead of operating these 

m is, of course 

Government itself going into the shipping business, 
* * * x 


ly that, but the time required 
i be obtained—companies to engage in these 
long. What we need is prompt and effective 
is I said before, private 
ites only which were profitable from the 
undoubtedly will have to be 


9 tre is to open up to this country some of 
hose markets are obtainable now because their 
the European countries have, of course, 
7 d the war, and they must look to this country or some 
y ‘ commodities. We are ina better 
J t other nation, if we provide the me 
Id €ain to say that every line that the ( 
in unprofitable line. I do not 
l it some of the most important lines, for instance, 


h American ports, would have to be operated for the t 


[ x irom pages 17, 18, and the last. page 24: 
£ to say as to 
ave in view here, that 
attain the objects of this bill it is necessary 
t these lines in operation, in order to enlal 


these lines may be, and undoubtedly will be 
t a loss, but the 





* 
By very many of the witnesses who 
t ng the somewhat 
They reache 

Sf nt that that can not be ese iped, 
cel in ocean carriage are charging exorbitant ra 
boats that are now 
inced price. There 
are able to sail the seas. 
| » multiplied their 


to sell 


earning high rates, unless ata 


i 


If, as Secretary Redfield 


their boats when they are 
Whole cost of the boat? It is extremely unlikely, 
either build in our own shipyards, 


the Government 

tbor and material into hand and itself build, or 

elsewhere, 

boats that have been tied up because of the military 
thea Old World, we vill at once raise the ques 

ications abroad that has been 


ion 
somewhat exten- 
there. At this particular time I do not wish to 
lo what has been said: ] reserve that for some 
on. ‘There are certain phases of that subject 
quire further elaboration, 
money shall 


| have been spent, lines esi tblished, cer- 


ome known, acquaintance with the shipping 
ocks, wharves, and the facilities required to 
se cargoes shall have been provided for, the 
successful and profitable operation of the line, 
recommendation of the President. the Goy- 

to withdraw. The method by which the Govern- 


( oO own and 


berate the lin 
eems to he by the sale of the Ge 
er it be 51 per cent or 


is contemplated in 
vernment’s share- 
more. The Government 
y the terms of the bill to sell all of 
1 it possesses, sa that it will entirely divest 
vestige of interest which it has in t] 


ue corp ration. 


S IS required b 


| 





nk, is pertinent here. To whom would these 
Will they be put up at aue- 
' fo the highest bidder or will the shipping board 
vate sale? Will that be 


‘0 would buy them? 


in the diseretion of the 





nly a question of establishing these routes, many of which 
a loss for a time in order to 
Government will 
be advantageous to 


that any private corporation which under- 
would want to operate those lines only which it could 
» at a profit from the outset affords another reason why 


ships directly as a Govern 
, to avoid any possible complication result- 


to organize—even if the 
enterprises 
action. 
corporations might operate these 
outset. Some 

operated at a loss for a 
ide relations can be built up and established. One of the 


these new 

relations 
been completely 
othe1 
position to furnish 
ans of transportation. 
rovernment might oper- 
think that is true at all. 
some of 
ime 


some of the lines, undoubtedly in view of 
they will be operated for a time 
as quickly 
our com- 
», operated 
operation of others may be at a profit. 





appeared before the com- | 
limited hearing the Same opinion 
d the same conclusicn in every instance. 
If the boats that are | 


tad 
il@S, 


* evident that we must buy our boats elsewhere. We can 
Will be no bargain counter for 


charges manyfold, why should 
earning in a few 


many 
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think I know the reason why. 
the dominant 


the serious 
President. 


When the line shall be solk 
discretion of the persons 
with the duties of manag 
they will continue to | 
concern, running at a profit, 


Will the President say 
and to whom 


it is left to the unbridle 
the shipping board, which 
the Chief Magistrate. 

[It does not require any very active 
after a shipping line shall 
ment and made profitable. 
tunity is given for some one to : 
making money from the beg 
is evident will have a barga 
Government shall continue D 


is only 


inning, 


and operat 





an instrument 


acquire a going \ 


Whoever may 


[t is not conten 


ermanently in this b 4 
[ think even the President 
party now in control of Con: 
from the permanent ownership 
That smacks too strongly of a 


cialistic under 


it 


the majority 


therefore. iss ¢ 


holding publie offi 


hese lines, Why 


Let me figure out the forty million dollar 


contemplation of expenditure. 
either for ships « 
permanent facilities and t] 


freight and 


necessary 
passenger 
other employees, 
gaging in this enterprise w 
ferent bases than any other steamship compar 
a corps of trained men: people will not 
accord, flock to the offices of 
ing their frieght and their } 


ernment must compete; 


That will all 
this trade or for 


‘ 
I 


e that the 


be able to condu 


1 
lV. 


eral shipping publie for its business. To do 


the same org 


undertaking, 


Will they benefit from it? 
be some actual i 


Ctunate as to 


operated line. 


Now, I wish to proceed a little 


i subsidy has been condemne 


many years. 


Mr. MeAdoo refers to that 
bout a direct 
with that question, Says: 


forbids that.” 


I understood 
to be justified upon 
Way of reaching 
platform to prevent 
years condemn 





Secretary My 
estion t he 
ntry I p 
sudden. en ne 
colnmercs I 
more unless we ‘ 
Then, further on. 
Mr. EpMonps 
iven a subsid 
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l¢ Ty al 
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nization, the same equipment, th 
men, those skilled in that line, 
kind requires, 

So when that is done. 
with all its docks and wharves. 
is incidental to those f 
men that have 


that every under 


this enterprise, w th 


with all the 


for the pros 


last to some 


seems so. It se 


to those who 
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when the Government 
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majority of the 
rovisions in the 
l discretion of 


| be sold, giving the 
by holding an 
bill safeguarding that . 
the administration 


shares or 


imaginat 
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that when it sells o0 
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ors, accounting 
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The subsidies granted by the various e 
the carrying trade are as follows: 

Great Britain and her colonies: Not only 
Subsidizes, but Canada, 

































































It is further said in the partial hearings that a subsidy can 

not regulate rates; that the shipping public is suffering from 
exorbitant rates; and that subsidies would give no relief. 
That, it seems to me, is no reply. It is the simplest operation 
in the world, if a subsidy be granted in express terms, to annex 
to it conditions that will fix the rates for freight carried by 
the boat that receives the benefit of the subsidy; and, if it be 
‘t mere Inatter of regulation, it is entirely within the power of 
Congress to attach such conditions to a srant of money direct 
fo u private line as Would insure a proper reduction and a per- 
manent level of rates, 

I wish to read. when we 
ship lines in competition 
United States Bureau 









ompetitive natio) 









the home cou) 
Australia, New Zealand, Cape Col, 
and Jamaica. She gives a total to all of her lines equivalent 
our money to $9,689,384 annually, 

France gives in Subsidies, in fisheries bounties, in Subvention. 
and various forms of advantages a total annually of $13. 129 HD 

Italy gives in subsidies and in kindred undert 
annually of $3,872,000. 


Spain gives in subsidies 
nually. 


Austria-Hungary gives in subsidies 


_— 


















akings a 4, 







and the like a total of $3,150,000 





are talking about establishing steam- 
With the world, from a report of the 
of Navigation of 1910: 































































































































, ail contracts, Shipb 


ing bounties, and refunds of Suez Canal tolls a total of $2.98 Loon 
The aggregate 4inount paid by foreign nations in the form of sub- annually, 
sidic ecean mail pay, navigation and construction bounties, Admi- Germany in Subsidies gives $9 301,000 annually 
ralty ibventions, naval reserve ‘ppropriations, fisheries, bounties, : - s : igi 
refund of § 


——,e) 

ueZ Canal tolls, and other forms of contribution which 

directly or indirectly add to the volume of business under their re- 

spective national flags, is upward of $46,000,000 a year, 
In the short time since the bill generally 


Russia gives subsidies of $1,878,000 annually, 
Norway, $1,102,000 annually. 
The Netherlands, either 


known as the Frye-Hanna- as mail subsidies or directly as pay 
Payne bill failed to pass the House of Representatives, there has been | Ments to nayal reserves, annually $880,000, 
a sencral revision of the subsidies of nations. During the interval 


of our halt Great Britain has executed a new 
put an all-British clause into her other 
many has increased the North ¢ 


Sweden, in subsidies and the like, $277,000, 
Denmark, $145,000. 


Belgium, $55,000, 


Cunard contract and 
principal mail contracts: Ger- 


i;crman Lloyd Subsidy; Japan has 
passed the law of April, 1909; Spain 








the law of June, 1909: Austria Portugal, $50,000, 
the law of February, 1907; and Italy is now revising her laws and akine « ¢ "nearly S48 0 ‘ ote 3 aan 
mail subsidy contracts, Holland in 1907 subsidized for 15 years a Making a total of nearly ‘ 16,( 00,000 annually In the co l S 
line to South America, and Norway is contemplating a subsidized | enumerated. 
line to the United States. Outside of Europe and Japan subsidies and mail payments 
A line is in operation how running between the United States | have been reported for 1908 to the bureau 


and the Seandinavian countries, and is furnishing adequate 
carriage for the food products of the Northwest. * Recently some 
four or five ships, laden with meats from the Chicago packing 
houses, were taken by the British, and ultimately will be con- 
verted to Government use and paid for. No serious trouble will 
probably result from this. If Only shows that the Shipping 
facilities exist, and that the embarrassments that obstruct 
these facilities also exist. The stockholders in the private 
coinpany Of the Scandinavian line. some of whom are my con- 
stituents living in Chicago. appealed to me for help in the mat- 
ter. The best that this Government has been able to do in the 
Settlement of this controversy is to see that the packers re- 
ceive the market price for their products, which will not reach 
their destination in Norway, Denmark, or Sweden. These ships 
were so laden that the manifests showed that they were econ 
Signed to order. This, however, when J read the proceedings 
of the British Government, 


as follows: (jj, 


$253,195 : Mexico, $75,000 : Egypt, $54,512: Brazil, $1,300.00: 
in all, $1,682,707, making, with the above, a total of $46,907 299 
In 1908 the United States spent $43,588,012 for trans 


mails on railroads and $34,355,209 for rural delivery. 
One difficulty that we 


will face instantly upon the ins tution : 
of this line is the question of a joint rate, of a rail rate and 
in ocean rate quoted to a shipper. In both England and Ger . 
many a joint rate for the export trade is allowed to ho 
covering a part of the rail haul at a lower Schedule than fo: 
domestic transportation for a like rail distance. This is 
hibited under our laws. Many rulings of the Interstate ( om 
merce Commission haye been had, several fines have been paid 
for a joint rate made not only on a rate to Canada covering 
& part of the haul inside of the United States, but the rest of 
it in the Dominion of Canada. Some investigations have b 
had of a joint rate quoted for the rail haul inside of our com 


scelus to be rather an excuse than compared with the rate by a Steamship to a foreign may) 
a cause. It is simply that they do not wish these meats to | No power exists under the present law to make any reduced 
enter a market where by any possibility any of the nations 


rate. Still, in reaching a foreign market it becomes indispens 
able that a Steam-railroad carrier shall be permitted to quot 
rate which, joined with the ocean rate, would be a less rate 
than for a like distance by rail if inside of the United States 
This rate must be quoted in order to be attractive to a 

per. In order to produce any 

is necessary for some modific 


advantage of an expol ’ 
ation of that kind to be had. Tl 
Chicago, surlington & Quincey 
years ago, for making ; 


With whom they are at war may draw from such supplies. It 
is a part of the allies’ policy to blockade the ports at which 
food might be entered, and so enforce a policy of starvation 
rather than of destruction on the field of battle. 

I continue to read from the report: 

In France revision of subsidies, 
almost incessant 

The following table and pages of explanation, with the 
Appendix N, are a Short review of 
The laws, regulations, contracts, and 


bounties, laws, and contracts is 


3 tailros ; ras fined, not 1 
statements tn Railroad Co. was fined, 1 
recent subsidy legislation abroad. 


t discrimination, It was made f 


reports on which they are based purpose of encouraging a shipper in this country to build 
were obtained by our embassies and legations abroad and’ are on file export trade in Canada Still, heayy penalties were visit 
in the bureau. ‘They comprise over 1,000 Pages in various languages, oilway ms oor Pepatnge ; ee Eg 
and cnly the briefest Summary is possible within the limits of this | Upon the railway fol an attempt of that kind, although the 1: 
report. Generally sneaking, the nations of continental Europe own | was made in good faith and with no thought at that tiny 
their railway systems, and Governments, which fix freight — panes it was a Violation of law. So we face that in the first 
ashore, also. fix maximum rates on their subsidized Steamship lines, ali rs Ae hte. : 7 
Military features, of course, are contained in nearly all the great here as something that re 


quires a material modification 
reign ocean mail contracts. as in our law of 1891, Comparison of 








attractive rate shall be quoted to a shipper seeking to 
afcresate payments by nations and aggregate tonnage is not useful, for, foreign market. 
in the last analysis. natural conditions are, of course, more effective F 
in securing results than is legislation. Large expenditures under un- The total expenditure last year for the British Navy 
favorable conditions produce less results than less expenditures applied 7,545,202 for new construction, was estimated in this year’s A 
to natural advanta FOS, he essential fact remains that every nation | statement at £32,319,500 ($157,072 770), including $1,783,620 
actually expends sums in proportion to its resources much in excess | the training and maintenance of seamen on merehant stea 
ot the expenditures of tho 1 nited States, in order to ure under its | naval reserves, The total expenditure by the British Empire, 
Own flag efficient means of oe umunication by sea with other 


countries, | ascertained, for subsidies, ocean mail contracts, and Admiralt 


tions (not including payments for merchant seaman as nava 
just referred to) was $7,905,764. The item for merchant si 
be viewed from two points, but for the present purpose it is r 
place as a nayal appropriation. The Empire accordingly devoti 
a sum for its merchant marine equal to about 5 per ¢ent o! 
appropriations. Here it may be noted that Japan's naval appr 
for the current year are $35,870,061, while her subsidies to th: 
including Shipbuilding bounties 


Japan carries the mails of the United States from 
cisco west over the Pacific Ocean. She 
on the bids submitted, she was able to submit cheaper .rates 
for the carriage of the United States mails than were any of 


the vessels flying the American flag or registered under our 
laws, 


San Fran- 
carries them because, 


marine are $4,416,000, not 
naval appropriations for the current 
ocean mail contracts, navigation, and shipbuilding bounties 
$3,872,917, or in each case equal to Over 10 per cent of navy 
priations. The sums comprising the British totals above are 
For foreign and colonial mail service to British ships, § 
reported by the British postmaster general, excluding £4,293 paid 
American Line, (Report of British Postmaster General, 1908.) 


~. Subsidies and mail payments of the Dominion of Canad 
gating $1,581,800. 
2 


[ wish to offer here some of the subsidies paid by the prin- 


cipal competitors that the corporation created under this bill 
Will meet in the ocean Carriage. 
line will not only be 
SH0,000.000 thereafter 


year are $30,229,754 
The loss in operating this 
an initial loss on the $10,000,000 or the 
invested, but, if the line is to be kept 
in operation, it must be a continuing loss, It competes, it 
adinitted, with the world. It is admitted that it 
ata loss at the b ‘sinning. If it does not differ 
licly managed enterprises that 
undertakings, it will 
hope to keep even, 


is 
: competes 3. Subsidies and mail payments of the Commonwealth of A 
from other pub- | and New Zealand, $1,263,600. 
heretofore haye been private 4. Mail subsidy of Cape Colony, $656,910. 
run either at a loss or. at ost, can but rade subsidy of Jamatea, $194,400. 

Peither at a Sor, at most, can bu 6. Cunard admiralty Subvention, $729,000. 
7. Canadian fisheries bounties, $160,000, 
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( r small mail and trade subsidies are paid by British colonies, 
the annual payment of £5,000 ($24,300) for steam communi. 
tween Australia and the Fiji Islands, but in the aggregate 
such items would not add more than $150,000 or $175,000 to 


the same tolls that any other boat does. She 
She loads with the products of South An 
minerals, nitrates from the west coast. 
States port and unloads, and it is natural if we meet her rates 
for all carriage of grain we will cut to a very much lower rate 
than we now anticipate, because those boats intend to carry 
on the return to England grain from this country or 
that is partly raw material. 

These contracts that are to be made for the 
on grain or meats or breadstuffs in manufacti 


travels loaded. 
erica, coffee, rubber, 
She makes the United 
\ 1 we euter the field in competition with the carriers of 
rld, we face competition of this kind—a competition 
by sums paid out of the public treasuries of several of 
cipal ocean carrying nations of the world. We expect 
e headway with a puny $40,000,000, building an original 
buying boats and starting the line, so as to make it 


something 


export trade 


lred forms will 
1 le! We hope, with that $40,000,000, to enter into suc- be made with these boats that furnish an attractive rate. 
competition with these nations! It seems to m? that it | There is no matter of patriotism in that. While possibly for a 
s lertaking the task with impotent implements. It is un- time higher rates might be paid, yet the operation of economie 
dd ‘ing a task that could be well put in the hands of a | laws is inevitable. The more attractive rate will get the busi 
g with a straw, with pigmy instruments that can do no| ness. The shipper will finally seek the lowest level of a 
} than emphasize their utter insignificance for the purpose | freight rate, and that unerring and irrepealable law of com- 
ed. petition will make this Government come to the level of the 
| read from the hearings before the special subcommittee of | carrier lines of the Old World. 

the Committee on Naval Affairs, page 120, from some docu- [ am not assuming in this discussion that war in E Irope will 
ments that are submitted: last indefinitely. It must end. All the wars that have red 
up, therefore, it may be said that every nation possessing | dened the fields of this earth have ended. It may be said that 
4 sea merchant fleet of any real importance encourages and the vanquished will lose her strength, that her boats will be oft 

S is this interest to the degree and in the way which its judgment the nes hat her rch: ill 1 ; ; s ; 
f 1 its national resources make possible. The most frequent a ee, 4 mn rer mere lantmen wil e captured ot destroyed, 
f this national assistance is the mail subvention to regular | that her financial resources will be drained, that the battle 
| Great Britain is the pioneer and chief exemplar in the policy | field will engulf the best of her seafaring men, or that they will 
subventions. She began this practice on a large seale with be lost i aval cieseeeinta @ : ater ee gl 
t ( rd Line in 1839-40, and since then has expended between ve 1OSt In naval engagements. Some one evidently will be weak- 

f dred and fifty and three hundred million dollars in creating 


ened. In the nature of things somebody will lose. Some nation 
will pay an indemnity, will lose its territory, boundary lines 
will advance or recede, but that there will be a vanquished 
nation also implies that there will be a victor nation. §S 


iining her mail lines to every great port and market on this 


metimes urged by those who desire to believe that a con- 
ee-trade policy has been maintained by the British Govern- 
it these enormous British subventions Were bestowed merely 





some 

; chet 8 itt = conquering hero at last will end the war and the future Water 

t the colonial mails, with no purpose whatever to encourage and lan mabe cat eas “i negate ie! 

B ean trade or navigation. gut that this academic view is loo will see anothe I exit d captive of nations when peace comes, 

‘ superficial and untenable is demonstrated by the British Gov. | The conquering hation or nations will again enter upon a new 

' ert tself. A report of the parliamentary committee on contract era of shipping. They can rebuild whatever navy they have 
. 1 n 1853 on the Cunard and other subsidies thus speaks with 7 Fe 


lost; their merchant shipping again will crowd the 
distant ports. 

Let us, for instance, Suppose, hot because I have any sym 
pathy in that direction, because I will remain 


as to the actual purpose of these generous subventions :- 
ects which appear to have led to the formation of these 
ond to the larger expenditures involved, were to afford us 
juent, and punctual communications with distant ports which 
main arteries of British commerce, and with the most im- 


seas and Visit 


neutral upon the 














renee 





f our foreign possessions, to foster maritime enterprise, and | SUbject, that England should emerge from this struggle with her 
t se the production of a superior class of vessels, which territorial integrity unimpaired, with her power on the seas st | 
mote the convenience and wealth of the country in time of dominant. She has a world wide commerce It is not the first 
! assist in defending its shores against hostile aggression. : 5 : : ee 
eee eae war in which she has been engaged. From the time Nels mn 
me of the eidateas British ciatiaiaiiae were not in the fought in _ earlier age, from the time of the battle of the Nile 
vice at all, but for lines not only ‘to the United States, but from the time that her acattered navy in all the seas of the 
Brazil, and Argentina—in other words, to absolutely foreign | World contended with her enemies, she has at times faced 
. At least ae ~, ain aoe Eeeneed companion oe Pacific nihilation. But she has emerged with her naval so reiguty 
S th Amerie Saadens’ tan hieteclas of Britoe eee, unimpaired, She has sull kept her power on the sea She 
Ss enterprise, that was established by an American merchant to-day is leading all the naval powers of the world 
ight aid unsuccessfully at Washington : ; What lies back of the tremendous corr spondence t « S 
f indoetignat dir neces Ste Gee eee 0 oe of ust All that is implied in the res _ ; 
sof New Granada, Bolivia, Peru, and Chile, the nature | S¢hior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock] is that E 
of th t traffic Tendering it ee for the neuen to | land, having the power on the sea, is interfering with the . 
rn coast of the Pacific, and thus jastitring the Govermaess | Merce of the enemies with whom she is at war] 
ng this expense.” (W. S. Lindsay, History of Merchant | of her havy that is producing the protest It is the s 
Vol. IV, p. 317.) | her enemy ports to food supplies that is likely to be 
| this particularly in view of the testimony of Secretary | dominant element in ending the Eurom Ly 
\ nd others on that question, who seek to establish ; Suppose the allies emerge victo1 ppose Gel ( t 
tats corporation that is to be promoted or subsidized in | Victor, they will again start their merehant 7 " 
er indicated, between the United States and South keep their territorial strength: t] yw S ! { New 
Instantly this corporation becomes competitive, upon | shipyards will sur ply those that hay een s \ \ 
t peace in the Old World, with the shipping lines that | ends the nations a Ways turn their energies to pursuits of , 
up their business through maby, many years, | They will fill their shipyards with the ¢1: r of ‘ 
e in addition to that received this substantial en-| men. Their merchant sh ping will again be en as of old 
( from the Government of their country. This com- | Their carrying capacity will return 
ineet in the establishment of this infant line. This | nstead of having the temporary conditions 
is an infant industry with the United States. It] a few fateful months, when peace is resumed 
the undertaking as a new enterprise, under very un- | carrying trade, the same subsidi ed lines, 1 
conditions, and with competitors which undoubtedly | the same freight level must be met by us with 
im of peace will again resume the traffic in the | we propose to institute as if war had never « 
as it is called by a good many of the witnesses. It | it is admitted all the way thro 1 thes 
hich keeps the freight away from some of our own | through all the discussion that has | 
a we will meet that competition, | gency of war is the sole reason for t] 
S of this line under this corporation of the District | this Chamber. So when it is over \ 
Will load and travel two Ways. They leave a] competitive conditions with t 
fes port bound for either coast of South America. | to draw from the resources of the 1 d + 
Ine that when the Panama Canal is in operation | we would compete with 
reach the west coast and bid for the traffic in that | peace will again earry fr 
the world. But they travel two Ways. Assume that | It is said that it is net s | py S10,090,0 
mided both ways. It is the horror of every trans- | corporation in its. i ul ss t amd la 
main either on land or sea to travel With empty | $80,000,000 more in a roundal \ » that is in a0. 
No road wants to haul empty cars, and no shipowner | Let us take some of the 
il with empty tonnage. The competition we meet | to see how much they ¢ ye b 
fin resumes her traffic will be the boats that leave | Great Britain paid annually 1th) dl 
ish port loaded with merchandise for a South Ameri- | $10,000,000—$9,600,000, Fer on doval 
‘Ket. She has access to the Panama Capal by paying | sidy of $10,000,000 annually, with restrictive f 
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not, 








therefore, surprising that statesmen who 
porarily shed the character of the lawyer should still 
tis body. It would be an exception if there were 
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on that vessel is the only mortg: 
ment or a buyer of these 


bonds has any 
security. Then we submit to the confiscation 


recourse 
in a 





{ 


wwe lien on which this G 


} 


n E 


le fy ra attached to the grant. It would pay for each | not differences of opinion. Very often where there were qi 
‘ bsidy equal to that given by the Japanese Government | ences of opinion in the clash of litigation and the usual de 
It would ] for a period of 13 years nearly all | tion that results from a long drawn out litigation, T ho 
lly by Italy; for nearly 13 years all given by Spain; | vi ed my client to take to the woods and compromise, and 
| irly 20 3 ‘s all given by the German Empire. | times, to stay out of the courts. 
it is id this is not subsidy. It is in { It gives } The seeur f’ j bond issue is a mortgage on a Ia 
t¢ DOT O1 ‘ h the G ment | There is 1 poor boon of an impartial tribuna 
; \ ly 1 ( ig in ihe ordi: iry of litigation, with the ordinary rig 
‘ | Loth parties, but it is taken into a prize court in England 
O000.000 are to | 1 so] 1 t deviou parte proceeding. T have an idea that this Government wou 
eyi tiv d lf he ¢ SEquUeHce e ships | be, under the conditions, a very favored suitor. It is the 
‘ ( dit I t word | of English prize courts, as the captor nation—whether it 
‘ e\ ( ning in a t way. | rule of law or not, it is the practice in admiralty court 
‘ be a ef by the | it is the history of England for 400 years of her supr 
‘ 1d Wel 1 in the} the high seas—to put the burden of proof on the ve 
( ( h | times. | condemned; and yeu must get out from under that pre 
bond j idebted on. From the time that Francis Drake and R 
\ he ¢ { hose who j 1 i ors who wet ometimes the freebooters of that 
rt } nds will « » to be n | time sail the sea Ingland has developed tl law 
‘ ili ie | until paid Phere is no | priz suit We follow it in our admiralty court h 
\ the Govern ft ‘ s money | Lakes and in al! the maritime States of this count 
the S3¢ 000 of the be s of the cor- | practically very little change, except here and th i 
ired rts hn the v l voring | of practice to conferm in certain procedure th is i 
he $30,000,600 with the general invest public. | ithe jurisdiction. 
t ( rhiment s, however, ar wetual indebtedness. | So our security is on a ship that is laden with a 
$30,000,000) the shippi board bu or | is or | cargo. Omit contraband and conditional contraband 
! te \ nm number of } nd out of it pro- | present Where does it go?) Well, our jacket is bun 
1 f with whary d l hinery | instance, with wheat, or with bread, and packing-hou 
re required the poi whet rgoes a | Phe relief, to follow the message of the President's ad 
‘ red When this shall have been done, | Indianapolis, through the vessels of this corporati 
' } ransferred to the corporation created uniter | vessel is laden with meat; it starts from port loaded, ; 
of tl istrict of Columbia, receiving in exchange | Scandinavian ships were, with Chicago packing-house pn. 
wood of bonds of the yr te corporation in which the It starts across to its destination. England, through her 
( ‘ OWS maj y or possibly : the stock. The authorities, views the imperial decree of Germany appr 
en must eit hold those bonds, w in effect all the foodstuffs that enter the Kingdom. In her ] 
‘ Governumel hati oO} ge on itself, on the | shutting out food supplies, whatever the declaration of 1 
or dispose of them on the general ma to such in- | may be, whatever The Hague conferences may have done 
\ 1 ean be induced to purchase. ever friendly understanding there is between that count: 
\ f igh to examine at this point just what the in-] this, the thing England will do will not to be 
public is likely to do. What view will they ke of the | questions, but to take the ship of this private corporat 
00.000 of the private corporation bonds secured by a its food supplies, as they took those of the Seandinavian 
tgage lien upon the vessels‘ } Ship line laden with the Chicago packing-house produ 
hirst mong the investing public it is not regarded that a | impound them in her prize ak There th will 1 
Which ¢ the cost price of the article on which the | Whetier or not she will, after the proclamation of Ge 
: exists is a very good margin for security. There is not | consider them as prizes to be condemned and forfeite 
un officer who at the head of the investing department of | question. Possibly if nothing had been done to take o 
rust iny in New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago who | food supply of Germany by that Government we cou! 
‘ | regard such security as ample so as to justify the in- | obtained pay for the cargoes, as in the case of the Seand 
nt of a client’s funds in that bond issue. ships; we may anyhow; but with changed conditions wi 
rhe vessels themselves with the equipment, with the wharves | no assurance that a ship laden with breadstuffs and 1 
| docks, ete., that must necessarily be acquired to operate | not within 24 hours from this day be conditional contr: 
| line, will absorb the whole of the $50,000,000. Then on |  (onditional contraband assumes a great many for 
} property is given a mortgage for 880,000,000 to secure a like guises. Bread and meat may be contraband; clothing 
of bond |contraband: cotton was declared to be contraband by 
vow, What kind of security is it? Tt is worse than any | in the Russo-Japanese War, though on a somewh 
tage that can be conceived under the laws of any | ground, it is true. They said cotton was used in 
. It is portable property, as Sam Weller says in Dickens; | certain high character of explosive and, therefore. \ 
property that can be easily converted; it is portable, and | traband. In view of the existing condition of the mat 
( irpose of it is to sail in peace and war as merchant | of explosives it might be so declared again. Water ¢ 
Now, where goes your lien? To South America; to | come eoutraband in case of siege. If an enemy State 
{ perts of the Old World here is your security traveling | q town ov a fortified post, if, instead of battering d 
high seas walls with heavy artillery or risking taking it by 
| can take an oe risk or you can take a war | undertook to sit down in front of its walls and redu 
! l l rhen the Government insures itself and | slower but surer processes of starvation, then water 
\ pity freight,” or the premium? The Government lor any method of introducing it into the beleaguere 
run ircle. You get nowhere. You begin ut the Treasury | would be contraband, and while conditional contraband f 
vou finish the ‘Treasury. The Government pays the | purpose of that besieged place would be as absolutely cont 
mn for a risk that it owns itself and when it loses it loses | under the laws of nations in that war as would a 13-im 
ve | and it collects from whom? From itself, the in- | a battleship that should be fitted out for an enemy nat 
demnity in the contract that gives the war risk insurance. So So, in view of this imperial decree of Germany put f 
we figure out the character of the security it is not of a | her council two days ago, that substantially makes G 
{ ry kind. the owner of all the food products within her borders, th 
w, let us apply the bond issue secured by a mortgage on | may well declare food products to be contraband or ¢o1 
hi to existing events. There has been enough said in | contraband, aud the effect on us would be the same 
‘ sion here in this Chamber to show that there is very Vhere, then, will our freight be e@#rried? What point 
lk { on the rights of the Government in the event one | Old World will furnish an outlet for the plethora ¢ 
( hips is seized by a belligerent nation. There is a | chandise from which we are suffering? Nowhere, un 
1 of ion among the lawyers, but that is not unusual. | take the risk of capture. In that event, if a vessel 
| ent about 30 years of my life around court rooms, and | by any of the allies if it be destined to a German port, ' 
> w two lawyers who represented different clients who | versa by the Germans if destined to the allies’ ports, 
uld not settle their affair without the intervention of lawyers | not be with a release of the vessel and payment for the « 
ad courts, who did not differ from each other on what the | but it will be a confiscation of the vessel and its carso 
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urt of the only security we have, and lose our stock, 
r jnterest in the $30,060,000 issue so far as it is repre- 
proportionately by the single vessel that I have in mind. 


1 se that or we demand reparation from the English Gov- 
, - and what will that amount to? If we do not get any 
reparation from the English Government than we are 


from Mexico, I would not give 30 cents for the $30,- 
(ido represented by the mortgage if the vessels keep going 

r the other to a prize court of one of the allies or even 

any, because we can not tell how soon the situation 

a around; it depends upon the fortunes of war. 
ne or all of the ships of this corporation may be sunk 
irines in the new and destructive warfare created for 
time in this struggle. 





ee to return, not only are we to meet competition from 
SH ed lines, not only do we risk the security for the 
§ 000 drawn from the Treasury or procured by a bond 

R id for which we have as security a mortgage on the 


indemnify us—we not only take all this risk, but we 
additional risk of running the business at a 
ij do not know of any Government undertaking that 


loss. 


is making 


mey. Primarily the Government ought not to engage in 
| ; for money making. It is a mistake to think that divi- 
de eyer ought to be earned on a public undertaking. It 
ought to be run at best at cost. If any profit accrue after the 
pl | plant has been taken care of, after the maintenance 
| 1 provided for, it ought to be distributed in the way of a 
d sed cost of the commodity or for the service. I do not 
| as I have said, of a Government undertaking, either 


or elsewhere, that is making any money. I know of 

claim that they are making money, but they have a 
system of bookkeeping. 
preciation of the physical plant, keep their property 
repair, keep it physically fit, make the usual allowances 
1 of each year by writing something off and figure in- 
the original cost, I do not know of a single one of 
t would be making anything. It always costs more to 
1 thing by the Government than it does by a private un- 
dl ng. I do not know of a private undertaking that can not 


ci 
l 


d everything the Government has undertaken, even in the | 


the United States, and the same thing is true of every 
id of every municipal undertaking of which I have any 


ik I am safe in saying that it is very difficult to get 
service out of a public employee that is rendered by 
oyee in private life. Some years ago, an illustra- 
on a public pay roll came to me—I sent for him; 
he way he happened to come; I had not seen him for 
hy moons—and I said, “ You are on the pay roll, and 
ted to me that you have not worked any. Do you 
work any?” He said, “ No.” I said. “How do 
ile your remaining on the pay roll with your indis- 

to render service?” He said, “I worked hard enough 
the job, and I ought not to be required to work any now 
got it.” There is a general feeling, manifested by 
iy publie employees, that they earned the job a long 


as 
I an 


t i have 


7 haf 


down and while away the hours in ignoble ease until 
ym There is a constant struggle of that kind. I 
w of a public undertaking of any kind that has any 
to a business undertaking that does not up 
inevitable trait of human nature. 
condition is as old as the hills. I want 
[ would quote it from memory, but it would sound more 
tic if I read it. 
years ago—Samuel Pepys, an old Englishman, kept a 
[t is a very entertaining diary; it has everything in it 
difficulties of wash day to the infamous taxes the 
then had to pay, from plain graft in the English Navy 


Ss, 


ance zo 


hy } 
I i 


to just ordinary everyday stealing. He was clerk of the 
\ ralty. This was in the time of Charles II, during the 
It tion; it was during the opposite swing of the pendulum. 
a ell had just gone out and Charles IT had just come in 


ll and the Ironsides had been somewhat abstemious in 
bits; they were more given to prayer and fasting than 
tous living; and so when Cromwell died and the Presby- 
not in power, Charles II and Nell Gwyn came 
I hope the suggestion about “coming back” will not be 
re d as invidious, or as having any relation to the division 
Republican Party in years past. [Laughter.] We wel- 

them all. One objected during the last campaign to com- 
and he said he did not like the idea; that it seemed 


er SSive, 


t S 


were 








Biblical one who came back—the Prodigal Son. He 


‘us choice between living among the hogs on husks, or 


If they would make provision | 





| 


re they got it, and that, after having gotten it, they | 
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to read an ex- | 


I said the most celebrated character in history | 


Many years ago—it will soon be three | 


| 
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coming back to his father to e; and so he « i 
thing I do not want them to do is to 
house. All of them 
in on an equality. 


are wel Lo eondition that th 


That is the condition that S Pepys 7h wy 
he was writing his diary This is somewhat of a d ‘SsiOn, 
but it is indispensable to a proper understanding of this bi 
He had to spend the money and keep tl s. Hew 
very great friend of the Duke of York, who afte rd ‘ 
James II, and the Duke of York was continually bot ¢ him 
about making up his accounts so that he might know hov hh 
Admiralty stood, whether they had enough money t ual and 
put crews on the ships. They were conti: y fight 1 th 
days around the North Sea; when they were not fighting w 
Holland they were fighting the French; and when they 
not fighting the French they would sail around on th S 
of the globe and fight the Fiji Islanders; anyhow. thx 
was general, all-around good fighting all the time. He was ve 
much concerned about the financial condition The Adm 
was building ships, and, like the Treasury in a Demoer ‘ 
ministration, was always short. [Laughter.] Pepys was ¢ 
of money; and he began to search diligently to find some reas 
why the pounds, shillings, and pence faded away so rapid 


after they were extorted from the unwilling taxp: 
upon this that is material in this debate, and it has in it such 
an element of government and such an undying trait of human 


nature that it ought to be emblazoned on the walls of this 
Chamber and cut down here on the post-office building in 
unyielding granite of its walls, that there is not anybody wl 
ever yet saw a Government undertaking that was conducted with 
the same degree of economy and efficiency as a private b : 
Mr. Pepys found it so, and I quote his languag TI S 
January, 1622: 
I observe that i ost Charle I! Ix I e t 
done than anyone in private life 
That is found in the second volume of Pepys’ Diary, on 
26S. I wish to leave that in the CoNncressionaL Ree s 
ancient and indubitable proof that this shipping b vi \ 
is full grown and in operation, will be subject to the s ‘ 
of economics and human nature that the ships of Charles II 
were, 300 years ago. That is what will happen 
Well, somebody says that we are going to make so n 1 
cheaper. Now, how are we going to do it? Let me refer t 
Post Office Department. We are not without information on 
this subject. We are making no reckless plunge into t c 
| of experiment, without any knowledge to guide us 
The Government says, through a report of the Tost 
General, that the Post Offige Department is t only self-sus 
taining but is piling up a surplus. That is most gratifying 
news. It is the only thing so far that has been heard fron 
that manifests those tendencies, and so it ought to be put d 


as a red-letter day when that information percolated into 

body. “Piling up a surplus each year!” 

that surplus come from? *‘ Oh, it comes from 
We will have up here some day a problem that will vex tl 





understanding and try the patience of the Senate | \ 
much as the shipping bill. That will be the question of 
| mail pay. If we get to the point where we pay 

roads for the service they are tually perfor yr we W 
have no surplus in the Post Office Departmen In ord 
| stop that, and to stop part of the cost of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service—the estimate for which was $52,000,000 in thi g 
gregate, but. the appropriation several years ago was abo 
| $40,000,000—they propose, when they come to that, to « 

How? By star-routing all of the rural free delivery, by 
tuting a system by which it shall be let out to a contract 

Do you know why that is proposed? Yes; it is to effe 
omy. The direct employment of labor always results 
expensive operation. The whole question of mu 
ship, of Government ownership, revolves about the 01 s 
ple, pivotal point, whether labor shall be ¢ ve ( 
the governmental body or whether it shall | 
tractor the performance of that service or the LIS g of 
that commodity. So, when I come to that, I find in tl l 

| of the Postmaster General that he ré Is Tine r 
free delivery be changed from the present syste1 f the «dire 
employment of rural free-deli v carriers to the S 
tem, or what is practically s med up in the vw of 
routing the rural free delivery. 

Why is that? He estimates that he can save abo $17,000 
000 a year in that way. He goes on to show th: ‘ 
maintaining the rural free delivery has steadily incre 
compensation of a rural free-delivery carrier has rm , 
by year. No great comment is made, probably none, in that re 

upon the very great improvement of the Ru Fr De- 


port 




































































t time, upon th 
ently and promptly the service required 
creat improvement all along the line, better 
r, better, more competent service No 
hal taken in the increase in compensation. 
| meth on that subject 
\ Mr. § LN ( tinued his s h, as fol 
biul IAN My 1) i 
l i i Mi Li 1 yield e fi { { iaitor 
( I ( 
! ERMAN Mr. Pi | { 
a i 1h) { Q)] if Aa ‘The & ior om Illinois. 
it ! i \ d tol al to resume, M1 
] ! ‘a } ulely ¢ uded oi tie 
( ( J lt am me than gratified that I 
\ i completing those remarks. Upo 
{ re ks Im I had approached th 
a \ Wi the Govel ent had handled the 
| ‘ j { c [ w% then searchil for a lettei 
l | to find d which follows, in the ordinary 
‘ r" irks which 1 concluded on the dite ed Chis 
Cod thant l rs to the s of the Vost 
( 1} i ] wry ‘ t « i ; of hk 
( tinent It implies that the ir'e ‘onolmies in 
i ¢ the ad urtinent; t there have b 1 some 
( ng tl ney of tl vice 1 economizing 
1! | prod dl I am interested in the 
e Posth r Gen ! duted December, 1014. Phat 
ubstance, recommends that the rural free-delivery 
d of taking care of that branch of the service be discon 
{ ind in place of the pre t method, there b the star 
! ! iti method substituted I find that in the report 
| r ended June 50, 1914, it in several particulars 
( ention to the suces that has attended the development 
‘ 1 f delivery system, and to several tables which 
statistics, and it indicate what n t be done to 
‘ ! ‘ the service [ read as follows 
t of th perience gained it is easy now to see that it would 
tter in 1896, when Rural Free Delivery 5 was estab 
\ iw, to have enlarged the function of the “ star-rout serv- 
t that time was employed only for transporting mail be 
i s, so that it might have been extended to all the t 
now rved by rural delivery carriers, This was 1 snized in 
hanging advertisements for “star routes”’ so as to provide 
d very and collection servic From a digest of numerous re 
! to j ries made by the department in 1902 it was found that 
! ; nerally satisfactory to the people who were availing 
t \ of it Chis system of box-delivery and collection service 
tion with “star routes”? has now been extended to practically 
12,000 “star routes” in existence. 
\fier continuing considerable length on this subject he in 
tunce recommends that the rural free system of delivery by 
\ h employees of the Government are now performing that 
service be discontinued, and that in place of that system there be 
mtract method instituted, claiming that it will economize the 
rvice. Whether it will economize the service or not 1s doubt- 
ful. Whether the Post Office Department has any surplus to its 


Cc] clit 


3 +1} 
yeul iif 


at this time, if placed on a business basis, is doubtful. 
there would be any increase in the efficiency of the 
rvice is doubtful. I do not believe, if a system of auditing or 
¢ for the income of the Pest Office Department were 
and a fair basis of computation for the service rendered, 

the cost of it, were found, that it would be discovered the 
partment was earning anything equal to or above 
tion. 


i qth ) 


of 


1 COSI oper 
ve been a good many suggestions made on the ques- 
{ f the railway mail pay. A good deal of correspondence 
i deal of a hearing has-been had, for several years 
t, with the view readjustment of the railway mail pay, 


be abie tk 
fair 


tliat we may find whether the common carriers are 


of a 
for that whether the 


receiving compensation 


service ; 


free delivery will admit of further expansion; whether 
the parcel post is in that condition that it is paying the ex- 
of the operation. We have not remained, as the chair- 





f the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads said some 

ths © in this body, long enough on one basis of zones and 

and weights to find out whether that branch of the Postal 

f e is self-sustaining or, much less, to say whether it is 

‘ ny profits. When this is considered, altogether, it is 

\ d ful whether this branch of the publie service is pay- 

The Postal Department is urged by a good many 

2 of the publie press, as an instance of the profit- 

d successful operation of a Government undertaking, 

} it eflicient and inexpensive. 

this as one of the methods of demonstrating whether | 

( it management would be profitable or not, I think it 

would be fair to find what the suggestion made by the Post- 
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better kind of employee, {| master General in his report is, when it is carried out. 



















































































eee 


: ge ; ; and I 
find it is executed by a special order issued by the Post © 









































Department. ‘This post office order Was sent out in cir » 
form toa number of post offices in order that they might 
themselves of it in the management of the rural free delj ery 
going out of those respective offices. It shows the shrinkave of 
receipts and, as usual with this administration, lays it o) 
European war. If peace should be fortunately concluded 
would take away the Democratic Party's scapegoat. The r 
of every mistake it has made are promptly charged to the war 
It seems to be able to survive only by the war. I ish to 
from this order, being as briefly considerate in my | 
I can: 

The decrease in postal revenu ince August 1, 1914, « 

\ d business conditions created by the European war. 1 
| tive that expenditures be reduced as far as possible consi 
sat wtory and adequate service, as th are now in exce of 

Phat this condition is not due to internal causes for w 1 t 
is ponsible, but to external wars, is shown by the fa 

in revenues f the month of July, 1914, over the cor: 
of the preceding year was above normal. 
is believed that with the hearty cooperation of all postn 
1 and thorough supervision expenditures may b 
of receipts No curtailment must be made which will 
t movement and delivery of mails and an efficient 
ery feature of the Postal Service must be carefully consid 
in every case where experience suggests the possibility of r¢ 
the plan by which such reduction may be effected and 
involves will be clearly set forth by the postmaster in com 
with the depart1 ent 

It provides further that hereafter no rural route less 
miles in length will be considered unless at least six fai 
the mile are served. 

That people within a mile of existing routes musi 
existing route rather than become patrons of a new one 
in very exceptional cases, 

That a new route must not be started until the entire 
roads, bridges, ete., are in proper condition. 

Next it forbids in effect “ establishment of new rou 
more than three services a week.” 

And “routes on which for six consecutive months 
collected and delivered has averaged less than 75 pie 
month per mile shall not be continued unless they can 
arranged to come within these requirements.” 

Again, in circular letter No. 16 the continued decre 
postal revenues in city post offices is charged to the Eu 
war. Paragraph C suggests that unused time of carri 
be taken up by having them walk and save ear fare. 

It will be noted, too, that the department says in one of 
concluding paragraphs that “ The service is confronted vy 
real emergency due to the fact that expenditures are gre 
excess of receipts.” 

The documents are as follows: 

[ Confidential. ] 
CIRCULAR LETTER NO, 16.—REDUCING EXPENDITUR 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAI 
Washington, January 
POSTMASTER: 

You are requested to give this letter your immediate pel 
tion. 

The continued decrease in postal revenues caused by unsettl 
né conditions created by the European war makes it imperati\ ut 
expenditures be reduced as far as possible consistent with t 
and adequate service It is believed that with the hearty co 
of all postma:ters and careful and thorough supervision expt 
may be materially reduced. 

No curtailment should be made which will affect the prot 
ment and delivery of the mails and an efficient service must 

Every feature of the Postal Service should be carefully ¢ 
and in any case where your experience suggests the possibillt 
ducing its cost the plan by which such reduction may be ¢ 
all that it involves should be clearly set forth in a comn 
dressed to the officer having jurisdiction over the branch of | 
affected, and this bureau advised accordingly. , 

Until business conditions again become normal the employ! 
regular clerks and carriers overtime oar the employment of 
clerks and carriers to assist the regular forces does not a] 

j fied and should be discontinued unless absolutely necess 
cause of the volume and importance of the mails. The sj 
clerks assigned to any part of your office should be fully 
where when needed, and the number of hours substitut 

under auxiliary allowances should vary with the daily vé 

ness, as less service is required on days when the mail ts 

The department should be advised in all cases of alloy 
force which may be canceled in whole or in part. If, on acco 
reduction of the work of your office, it is possible to maintah 
ice with fewer clerks or. carriers, the force should be reduced 
time as their services are again required. When a reguar ¢ 
sent without pay avoid employing a substitute if possivie 
lim for only the number of hours he is actually need a 

No request should be made at this time for additi 
tions unless this is imperative for the preper accom ad 
patrons of your office. . ; 

The efficiency of the employees should be maintained at t! 
possible standard and this can not be done by retaining Ine! 
ployees, so those who have had a fair trial and have a 4 
their inability to perform satisfactory service should not be 1 





of regular employees following readjustments 

mused time should be made by reduc- 

ol employees last appointed. Vacancies 

il, and far as practicable in the carrier, force 

d until the number of employees is reduced to the 
vith which the work of the office may be maintained. 

















ties immediate consideration should be given to con- 
cl sits of collections at centrally located stations so as 
erical fo ; at these centralized points, thereby re- 
of supervision and clerical service. In some cases it 
id} ticable in this manner to discontinue small classified 
| titute therefor, if necessary, contract stations for the 
nd money ders, the registration of mail, and the 
rvice the following features should have special 
vy to reducing expenditures to the minimum: 
equipment employed in the delivery of heavy and 
1 be reduced to the lowest possible figure, all pares 
lk to indled by fe n being delivered by 
nted collection service is employed an effort should 
luc e ¢ ipment used in the delivery of heavy and 
utilizin the collection equipment. Careful study 
f the feasibility of consolidating these two features 
with a view to effecting not only a temporary but per- 
vy 


should be taken 
order to do this, 


time of carriers 


If, in 


up and utilized to 
a readjustment of the routes 
ich action should be taken and regular carriers wh 
not needed by reason of the readjustments should be as- 
itute or auxiliary duty if they can be profitably employed 


y within a period of 10 hours. If not, the carrier last 
1] iporarily reduced to the substitute roll. It may 
tal sed time on routes on which car fare is 





walk and reduce the allowance for car 





ps or 
! 





lelivery tr delivery tri rendered unim 
falling off in the volume of first-class mail shou 
he time saved taken up in a readjustment of 
Ss available result of such readjustment should 
reduced as indicated above. 

tant collection trips should eliminated and 
solidated, readjusted, and arranged so as to take up the 


routes. 
as the 


be collec 


due to the fact that 
This condition, which 


is confronted with a real emergenty, 
reatly in excess of the receipts. 


not due to internal causes, for which the service is re- 
t to external wars, and the promptness and effectiveness 
postmasters respond to this letter and at the same time 

ney of the service will be accepted by the department 
their administrative capacity and ability. 





20, in separate letters, 
Allowances, 


report to this office, 

on clerk hire and stations, and to Division o 
service, what reductions may be made in your 
g recommendations on proper forms) and state 
can eled, 


Division of 
f 





DANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant. 


JANUARY 30, 1915. 
in this letter are approved. I confidently believe that 
make effective resp to this appeal to meet the 


ency which confronts us 


mses 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Frrst ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAI 
Washington, February 4, 1915 
rriers collecting mail is less exacting and im- 


that performed by carriers effecting deliveries of 


in 








therefore, desired that in the future the maximum salary 
assigned to the collection of mail be fixed at $1,000 
You will proceed in accordance with this policy to make 
ignments of the higher salaried carriers to delivery 
i will not in the future give to any letter carrier receiving 
of $1,000 an assignment as collector. 
eting as collectors and receiving salaries in excess of 
nnut who are incompetent to perform delivery service, 
l d in f Proper notice should be given to them in 





il Laws and Regulations unless, by explaining 
rence in importance res} bility of the 
submit written consent to salary 





and 





onsi 





tC you charge 











irge yourself with an immediate application 
nd make the assignments as rapidly possible from 
that 1 July 1, 1915, vour collection and delivery 
ijusted to the basis indicated. In applying this regu 
» is performing both collection id delivery ser 
ded 1 collector or carrier in rdance with th 
rk done in either line 
DANIEL C. Roper, 
First Assistant 


te here, of 
. t I believe the post 
f the United States 


outside the matter from which I 
in all of tl 


been communicated 


masters 


have 


vy. or have been calied to Washington in person 
With the Postmaster General on the conditions exist- 
everal offices. I believe the city of Philadelphia 

1 in its postal service something that requires urgent 


i believe the city of New York finds its postal service 
dition. I believe the city of Chicago 
mndition. 

nerally speaking, that this condition prevails 
extended, the worl the post office 


inds, too, its 


Lililt ¢ 





k of 





| 


creased, 











of ‘ 
post offices of these « 
ereased, and \ 

the volume of bus S 

the work in every bra 
these cities has increased, 
several post offices have 1 
of them may show 

I can state—not otic 
that I am at liberty ri 
will show no increas 

ume of business. It ind t 
ing the Post O I) I 
conducting this bus ss f 
ways were paid for th 
surplus in the Postal S« 
post is in a conditior ( 
Both the in and oi n 
that are distributing points 
increased, the receij have 
will show that the Gove 
offices in the cities in s 
sustaining, that after awl 


be drawn on ji 


allel of a Goy 
when the prope 
bill shall have 

In l to 


oraer 





bills originate. 
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Free Delivery 
constitutional 
an appropriati: 


master General’ 


of the service. 
delivery 
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with 
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economies 
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of 


Service 


‘ 
sed Stes e 
been put into operat 
keep the post rt 
1s been necess v ) 
Office Depat 
is the authority 
After the rec d 
appropriation of about 
Servi the H 
powers as the source of 
on of ver S52.000.000, } 
Ss recommendation of S17 
In order to furnish t 
the reduced su . | 
to abolish the present 
ry to ke Dm W ! l 
the Postmaster Ge | 
ymplishing this s e 
1914, that he re 
he carriers are to 1 
e. As one of the sul 
eth the o1 . 
rs, the & sation ~ 
T ie ¢ 
the service has now g l 
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promptly; but the fact remains that the average cost per mile 
of collecting with motor is 15 cents, against 8 cents 
collected the contract system. With the motor cars 
the Government does the work direct; the employee, the driver 
of the wagon, those who collect the mail. are Government em- 
ployees. They the same the rural free-delivery em- 
It is the direct system of employment rather than the 


cars 
ler 


uli 


are as 
plovees, 
contract system. 

It that the Postmaster General, 
economy in this way of transacting 
erly retain the contract system here, 
illustration of the economy, costing 
per mile. If the direct employment of rural carriers is to be 
abandoned, why does the department here return to the system 
under which the rural free delivery is now operated? 

The recommendations made by the Postmaster General for 
paring down the Rural Free Delivery Service, the cutting of 
ries and other changes, indicate that the fear is growing 
an enormous deficit will result from the department’s in- 
vasion of the package express business on an inadequate charge 
for that 


seems if there was any 
business, could very prop- 
in this city, as a shining 
about double the amount 





s 


that 


service. 


I will read now from an editorial in the Washington Pest on 
this subject: 

As the time goes on the parcel post will be found more and more ex- 
pensive The express companies had the business on a fairly remunera- 
tive basis, but the competition from the Government was so severe 
that it was inevitable that several of them should be forced out of 
busines That result has been accomplished. The public is getting 
an cheaper service, That, too, is clear. Parcels can be sent long 
distances at cheaper rates than ever before in the history of the 
country. The publie is getting the service, but if this cheapening of 


the service is 


being accomplished by a large deficit, however, the ad 
vantage that has come to the public will be of doubtful value. 

No one need search for proof that the Government usually transacts 
busine more expensively than private corporations. Most business 
men who are appointed to office are amazed, but they find that poli- 
tics interferes with economy, If it costs the Government more to 
operate the parcel post than it costs the express companies, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the public eventually will lose. The Gov- 
ernment is not a philarthropic concern, but it is the trustee for the 
money of the people, and if the parcel post costs the Government more 
than the people pay for the service, the people themselves must pay 
the difference in the form of taxation. It would be regrettable to find 

large deficit as a result of the increased activities of the Post Office 
Department, It would be even more deplorable if the general service 
had been impaired to prevent a deficit. It would be evident that a 

vernment had bitten off more than it could chew. Certainly there 
ought to be no talk about the Government-owned telegraph and tele- 


phone lines when the Post Office Department is facing a deficit. 


I know it was suggested here last spring or summer, when 


Wwe opposed increasing the weights, that every person who op- 
posed the recommendation of the Postmaster General was in 
league with the express companies. It was insinuated here 


that they were the real persons that opposed the recommenda- 
tions of the department. I voted in accordance with the report 
made by the Senator from Alabama, of the Post Office and Post 
Committee. We were defeated in that committee re- 


Roads 


port. The press at large, in a good many places, and with more 
or less vehemence, insisted that all who voted in favor of the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee report were voting for 


the express companies. I went through a campaign on that. 
I think I was charged a great many times 


Mr. HUGUES. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JAMes in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. SHERMAN. I decline to yield. 
Mr. HUGHES. I desire to make a point of order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator will state his 


point of order. 
Mr. HUGHES. The point IT make is that the Senator is not 
discussing the subject matter of the bill before the Senate. 


Mr. SMOOT. He is discussing Government operation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Illinois is discussing 
the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. TI have listened as carefully as I could, and 


I am absolutely unable to discover any connection between what 
the Senator is saying and the subject matter of the bill before 

the Senate. If the Senator says he is discussing the bill— 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is discussing the operations 
under the Govern- 


of Govermuent ownership, as showing that 


ment operation of the Post Office Department they are running | 


behind, and he will apply it to the operation of ships. 

Mr. TIUGHES. I will withdraw the point of order if the 
Senator himself will say he is discussing the bill before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
claim he is discussing the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I d 

Mr. GALLINGER. [T would make the further suggestion that 
we have no rule as to relevancy except as to appropriation bills. 
The point would not hold on that. 


oO. 


Does the Senator from Illinois | 
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Mr. SHERMAN. of 
order. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, the absence of a rule is eno. 
gested by the Senator from New Hampshire. In the absence of 
a rule, general parliamentary law prevails, and under eyery 
principle of parliamentary law, a speaker must address himself 
to the question before the house. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
a little while ago talked an hour, and he did not discuss the 
shipping bill at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stating a point of order. 

Mr. KERN. One breach of the rule does not excuse another 
breach. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Illinois has to say. 


I would like to be heard on the point 


The Senator from Indiana js 


I will hear what the Senator 
Is he discussing the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, Mr. President. The question is on the 
Government ownership and operation of steamship lines, | 
wish to show by the analysis of some facts I have that the 
Government can not even operate the Post Office Department, 
which is simply a great carrier system on land of postal matter 
of various kinds, without running at a loss; that, in fact, there 
is a deficit, and that it is not successfully managed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Jersey insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No. If the Senator says he 
is discussing the shipping bill I will withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Go shead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ator 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


New 


The Chair will hear the Sen 
It was suggested—— 

Mr. KERN. Does the Chair overrule the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The Senator from Ne 
Jersey withdrew his point of order. The Chair will see, as the 
Senator proceeds, whether he is discussing the bill or not. 

Mr. KERN. I will raise the point of order a little later if the 
Senator does not confine his remarks to the bill, and I shal 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, and take the sense of 
the Senate on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course the Chair has mad 
no decision. The point of order has been withdrawn. 

Mr. KERN. I understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the point of order is made, 
however, then the Chair will decide it. 

Mr. KERN. I take no appeal now because there is no! 
to appeal from. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As there is no point of 
made the Chair has made no decision. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the Senator from Indin 
simply serving notice that he expected at some time heres !t 
to make another point. I will accept the notice; in fact, it would 
not be necessary, for I know whenever a point of order occurs 
to him he will make it in due season and present it in his y 
forceful manner. I recur to the criticisms of us who yoted as 
indicated. We replied it was our purpose to protect the rural 
free-delivery system. This was the sole motive. When the 
is known of the Post Office Department we will be justified 
supporting the committee report mentioned. 

Some of the express companies when the parcel post was ex 
tended were unable to operate at a profit. At least 
company has liquidated. The parcel post took so much 0! 
business that had heretofore been done by the express 
panies that they found it inexpedient to continue. The | 
post, if it were analyzed on the present basis of doing busiicss, 
would be found to be operating at a loss. There have been 
some advantages, but it has been at the expense of thy 
sustaining other features of the service. 

Considerable profits have accrued to some of the business 
lines in the cities. The mail-order houses have profited greauy. 
Their business has increased in the larger cities. A ver) 
siderable part of this increase in the volume of the posta 
ter handled grows out of the mail-order houses. One 0! 
to illustrate, in the city of Chicago has recently show! 
largest earnings in the history of its operation. I know ! , 
the methed of sending out bulky matter to their customers 1" 


Ww 


t 


one ree 


they have made material gains, for catalogues that us ) 
cost 32 cents to send out can be sent out under the pare st 
for 8 cents. They send out many tons of those catalog ul 
a year. The saving alone to the large mail-order hot 

their catalogues aggregates an immense sum of money. 
profit made by the larger business houses is no profit . 
general public. It does not lower prices or give any be! 
the purchaser. The profit itself comes as a_ result " 


cheaper handling of the parcel post under the new res 




















xpansion made by recent act of Congress. 
1 be found who was getting the benefit of this branch of 
-yice, it would be indicated that the large mail-order 
are the principal beneficiaries in the cities. On all the 
mail that they send to their customers they get a re- 
This is one illustration of how the Government oper- 
handling a line of business. 
of a public character. 
i. to steamship carriage. There is no particular differ- 
ept that the Post Office Department does not furnish the 
wer, the track and the vehicles that carry the parcels 
The Government in reality, through the 
e Department, does the least of the service. It only 
the men who collect and distribute the matter carried. 
part of the service is done by the common carriers of 
ry. The railways are the ones that furnish the most 
e part of the service; the railways are the ones that 
rry the mails. The employees at the different post 
ect and distribute rural free delivery with the parcel- 
ctions and with the post-office distribution. 
royerninent can not operate the Postal Service so as to 
staining, then it seems as if a steamship line, where 


I believe, if 


e to place. 


It is very similar, except that it is | 
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ranches of the service are to be taken care of by the | 


would work under a 
lh much less probability 


great many 
of being 


more embarrass- 
successful or self- 


President says that the line or lines established might be 
» work ata for a time, but that the 
would compensate for whatever might 


loss eventually 


shortage 


It contemplates that whatever the loss, it will be paid 
Public Treasury. I think it is fair to infer that if 
wake no money he thinks that the steamship lines 
7 e ated permanently at a loss, 

stal branch of the United States Government is as old 
(Giovernment itself. It began with the first of the de- 
id its head was one of the first of the members of 
ut’s Cabinet. Tlaving been tried for all these years, 
tt be run so as to be self-sustaining there is but little 

Government steamship lines. 
lerstand, in view of this legislation, in view of the 


t is made that eventually it would be run at a loss anid 
taxpayers must make good on it, why the department 
tting forth such strenuous efforts to show that 
‘Nice Department is self-sustaining or is earning a surplus. 
that that effort is made for the purpose of furnishing 
ient for Government Ownership such as is contemplated 
ting down of expenses in the Post Office Department is 
n the Chicago post office. T wish to read what action 
ken in this department. Under date of February 5, 
ive a resolution of the Chicago Federation of Labo, 


” 
» 




















the | 


ARTERS CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
166 WresST WASHINGTON STREI 
Chicago, IU... Februa 15. 
Y. SITERMAN, 
Stales Senator, Washington, D.C. 
Q | 
: | 
recently that an official in the Post Offiee Depart- | 
ig authority equal to that of Congress, issued an order 
ics out of the classification of third-class matter and 
m the parcel-post rate, resulting in a loss to the Govern- |} 
ver $4,000,000, with the mail-order concerns as beneficiaries, 
tion, together with the fact that no attempt has been made 
tl laries of high-priced officials or to reduce the unnec- 
foree of post-office inspectors, leads us to believe that 
ional investigation into the administration of the Post 
partment is badly needed: Therefore be it 
taster D. A. Campbell, acting under orders of the Post 
nt to reduce the pay roll of the Chi » office about 
! within the last few days reduced the salaries of a large 
f il clerks and letter carriers from $1,200 to $1,100 per | 
id in many eases from $1,200 to $1.000 per annum; and 
h ders and action of the Post Office Department are not 
t and unfair, resulting in hardship and suffering to the | 
d of our Federal employees, but in direct violation of the | 
ng the salaries of such employees; and 
' nt by such action that the Post Office Department | 
I 1 statutory law and no regard for the service that | 
pu was evidenced particularly at the last holiday | 
1 post cards and other mailing matter were delayed four 
S in delivery; and 
', That we, the executive committee of the Chicago Federa 
mw, directly representing 300,000 organized workingmen and | 
peaking for all workingmen and women of this great city, | 
iphaticaly and vigorously protest against penny economy 
! of underpaid emplovees and dollar extravagance, with 
l-ord houses as beneficiaries, and the disregard for stat- | 
the Post Office Department, and that we therefore request | 
dclegation in Congress and the officers of the American 
f Labor to have introduced in the Senate and the House of 
tives a resolution providing for a congressional investigation | 
dministration of the Post Office Department, and that such | 
na mmittee shall have the power to subpana witnesses, | 
oatl and be it furthe: 





Resolve That a py t Sé solutions s t t I 
delegation in Cong ; and ite f the Al » I rat i I 

Respectfully bmitted. 

CHICAGO |] LA 
By E. N. No t 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does th Senator from Lili 
nois yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator yield for S ement 

Mr. SHERMAN. For what purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senust from 
nois yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. For what purpose 


Mr. KERN. For a 
Mr. SHERMAN. For a question only 

to a question. I do not yield the floor. 
Mr. KERN. 


statement, 


I will ask if the Illinois delegation ( 
paid any attention to the resolution ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am paying attent to it \ Ss S 
[I can. 

Mr. KERN. TIT ask the Senator whether any affirmative a 
tion has been taken by any member of the Illinois delegatior 

Mr. SURRMAN. I can not speak for the House. ‘Their pro 
ceedings have been somewhat voluminous; I have not read 
them at length, and I am unable to say. 

Mr. KERN. Has the Senator in anv wav responded 
this moment to the request of the laboring men of Chicago 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not. The resolution, as I stated, 
is dated February 8, and this is only the 10th 

Mr. KERN. This is the first opportunity the Senator 
had ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the first opportunity I have had 

Mr. KERN. Were not similar resoluticns passed six or 
eight months ago? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think not Probably there was not as 
much informaticu because the. post office at that time, Mr 
President, had not attempted the sweeping reduction in the 
force or the decrease in the compensation of the employees. 

Mr. KERN. Were not similar complaints made by s 
resolutions six or eight months ago? : 

Mr. SHERMAN. The complaints were not of the kind that 
are embodied in this resolution, because the complaints « ld 
not have been made at that time. The present facts had rt 
occurred. These developments that have ken place since 
then are in response to the strenuous effort of the depa en 
to economize. In doing so they have cut salaries as in ed 
here of the employees—$1,200 employee from one to two h 
dred dollars per annum. That has been done recently in ¢ 
Chicago post office The effort to economize 1 the Ch ) 
post office has been more marked in the last 50 days 
ony former time, because the Postmaster Genet ids very 
singular condition prevailing in that ty the work of the 
Post Office Department has increased in Cl go. The er 
of pieces handled and the weight has increased: the service 
rendered by the employees is much more burdensome tl 
formerly, especially in the branches of the service al e the 
more poorly paid or the ones who are doing the labor t I ( 
nearly answers to manual service Their number has been so 
reduced of late that this resolution was the result It has le 
reduced for the purpose of economizing. I think they have 
found that in order to make the post-office expense propor 
tionately equal receipts it is necessary to cut, as they find here, 
at least $176,000 off the operating expenses of branch « 
the service alone. It is a peculiar hardship on those men w 
are not paid a very large sum to meet this reduction in mid 
winter. Their families must feel it Their ins 
home-building payments, and other wise precau s Ist Ss 
fer. If there were not such a morbid desire by the P Ott 
Department to extend the parcel post w r 
the shrinkage in receipts would 1 ( sl n 
the employees. This is the real cause, and 1 » European 
war. 

Mr. KERN. Does the Senatoi t 
Government should not encourage ( 
other way than by subsidy 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Post Oflice J h J 
been in existence for over 100 veal ! Ss be ve! 
often held up as a shining example Gove nent oper 
tion can do, finds that in the second largest city in the | 
States and the second largest city in the Western Het 
to-dav it is doing more wo than evel nd t l eSS 
than it ever did for a corresponding 1 mt of w tl ( 
ernment ownership and operation of the Post Of 1) ert 
is a financial failure, and at last. as in the st 's 
tion, if we operate it under this bi it \ l harge on the 


taxpayers and the Public Tre 


mury, 


































































Ir. KEI Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. KERN, Does the Senator argue from all that that the 


Post Ollice Department ought to be placed in private hands for 
operat 
Mr. SHERMAN 


No, sir; I do not. 


The Post Office Depart- 
is like the publie school; it 


is like the Navy; it 


ihe Army; it is like coast defenses; it is like fortifications— 
like all the branches of the military service on land or sea. | 
These are a part of the Nation’s police power, the most ad- 


vanced and civilized form of the police power. 
mental undertaking, 
a battleship. 


school syste. 


It is a govern- 
Nobody ever expects to earn dividends on a public- 

Nobody ever expects to earn anything in dollars 
the strictly admitted province of Government 


and cents on 


undertakings 


There are things that are universally recognized to be Goy- 
ernment undertakings. The line that divides a public under- 
taking from a private one as already suggested is not a fixed 
line. It advances or recedes with a generation, with a century, | 


with what is public, or what in our Government the people can 


well do. I do not set any artificial line in my private judgment 
where it ought to begin or end. I can only say that from the | 
beginning of things as we understand it, with our ideals, run- 


ing back to the source from which we borrowed our law, uni- 


ersally certain things have been admitted to be governmental 
in their character. Others have been impressed with a public 
interest; others have been strictly private, in which the Govern- 
ment had no part and even had no right to regulate. The Gov- 
ernment has no right to regulate my potato pateh. The Gov- 
ernment has no business regulating the method in which I 


serve, if Lama hired hand on a farm. All the Government can 


do with a strictly private business is to regulate it that it do 
not hurt others, that it act in such way as to not interfere 
with the public peace. The private undertakings are uni- | 
versally recognized. It is much easier to recognize them than 


it is to furnish an adequate definition that would be good now 


eud 100 years from now. Private undertakings are such, ordi- 
narily, as the Government can not regulate save as it regulates | 

» . : | 
you or me, to keep us from doing damage with our persons or 


property to the rights of others, or creating breaches of the 
public peace, or something that will be injurious to the public 
welfare. The undertakings that are impressed with a public 
interest are of an entirely different character. I would not go 
into this of myself, but the Senator made the inquiry. I have 
ho to needlessly consume time. I am economical by 
nature. I want, so far as possible, to get, within the time al- 
lotted here, much as I can that belongs to the legitimate 
discussion of this bill; but so long as the Senator has asked the 
question and gotten it into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—and it 
is pertinent, I am justified in giving my views, of how- 
ever little concern they may be to this Senate or to the public. 
We may not expect the Postotlice Department to earn a surplus 
pay dividends. We may reasonably ask it to self- 
Supporting, 

Che public undertakings that are governmental in character 
are distinguished from those that are simply impressed with a 
public interest. I have been through both legislation and liti- 
in of the Western States of the undertakings of 
the latter character with the common carriers, with the great 


desire 


as 


too 


or be 


gation some 


warehouses that stand at the gateway of the northwestern 
market, ‘The question arose a good many years ago. It has 
been worked out in great detail, with a great wealth of litiga- 
tion, with many animated controversies in the legislatures of 


the Western States, with some constitutional provisions and with 
great differences of opinion. Mr. President, this legislation 
has only served to emphasize the necessity of regulation, not 


that the Government is to take over these undertakings, these 
pursuits that are impressed with the public interest, and 
ndminister them itself. The regulation consists in fixing the 


price for service or for the commodity. It is subject to the con- 


stitutional limitation that it can not be fixed so low as to 
destroy the compensation of the concerns engaged in that 
business. The result has been, when the regulation failed, a 


widespread clamor for Government ownership and operation. 
If I thought these different public utilities, like the carriers, 
the warehouses, the steamship lines, whether they operate in- 
land, on lakes and rivers or by sea, on the coasts, or the deep- 
water shipping—if I thought there was no way to regulate these 
public utilities other than by taking them over by the Govern- 
ment and operating them, I would be in favor of it. If I 
thought they would burst all the restraints that could be 
placed on them by the hand of government, and become greater 


is like | 
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| Office where it became a part of that duty to vote on the ques 
| tion. 


| They wanted Government warehouses, Government owners) 
Nobody ever expects to earn dividends on | 







































































































than their creators, I would not have any question in yy 
nind about what my public duty ought to be, if I held : 


But I am not satisfied of that. I think the Govern, 
ean regulate—either State or National Government—accordiy 
to the jurisdiction in which the attempt is being made. 

I have not despaired of the Government, like some of jy 
friends. I have not turned Populist, much less Socialist. | 
remember the time when the agitation began for the contre) os 


the carrier systems and the warehouses. It was said it would 


be a failure; that the Government could not regulate they). 
The Populists came. They swept over the western coi! 


of railways. They wanted the Government to loan mone, 
certificates showing the storage of grain and other agricultuys) 
products. They were only a little ways ahead of propositi: 
that have been made on this floor in this Chamber. They were 
25 years in advance, is all. Of course, none of those bills hy 
ripened into legislation; none of them have reached the Tres 
ury; none of them have yet been urged, through the authorities 
and those who are sponsors for them, powerfully enough to 
reach the form of law or appropriations. But when we speak of 
Government ownership and operation, it is always with the 
idea that those who believe that the individual ought to be left 
to do something, that Government ownership is the last resort. 
that nothing remains, that nothing more can be done, be 


L 


e 


the Government ought first to regulate. The Government 
lates the railroads; it has regulated warehouses; it has reg 
lated every form of public utility that the legislative |) lh 
of the State or National Government has undertaken. [| do 
not think there has been a failure on the part of the Goy 
|} ernment to regulate anything it has constitutionally unde 
taken. It has proceeded along reasonably safe ground, | 


to-day it is not a question of more regulation, it is not a q 
tion of new law; it is a question of whether the enterprises 
able to do business under the excessive form that that reg 
tion has assumed. 

I have heard in some places, not with any degree of sitis 
faction, that the railroads of the country were ta be regu 
to the point that their stocks would depreciate, that the se 
would be 


ted 


made so burdensome that it would be unproti 
for them to longer continue in business as privately owned 


instrumentalities of the carrying trade of this country. | 4d 
not think that possesses the remotest elements of governni 
morality. The idea that the Government may harass, may 
destroy values, that it may beat down the compensation, 

it may by restrictive legislation make operation so burdet 
that the carrier can no longer engage in it, has in it no ele 

of governmental honesty. 

I have heard it suggested by some, even some in public oflic’ 
that when railway stocks were depreciated to the point wh 
would be no longer profitable to hold them in private ownerstii| 
then would be a good time for the Government to acquire tliat 


|} ownership and thereafter to operate them as publicly 


lines. That is not regulation; that is confiscation, wh: 
form it may assume, whatever euphonious name may be gZi\' 
Whatever may be said, it amounts in substance to the collis 
tion of the private rights of property. 

I hold no brief for railroads nor for warehouses. [I repres 
none of them, and have not for some years. The private st 
ship lines are denounced here as railways were denounced 2 
years ago, as they are denounced now in certain quarters 
heard them denounced in Western States, in my own State 
nois, and in Towa and Nebraska and Kansas, in the days wlu 
Populistic excitement ran bigh, in the days when Peffer c: 0 


the Senate, when “ sockless Simpson ” lived his ¢eycle, obtail his 
notoriety, represented his constituency, and passed off the stage 
That excitement has subsided. It reminds me a good de 


what is now occurring. The Populist of that day has his : 
terpart in the Government-ownership man, in an sdyu ol 
stage, and high frenzy of the present day. The only diff: 
between the Populist of 25 years ago and the Socialist of t 

or the advanced form of Government ownership of to-day, 

a hairdresser and a tailor, The Kansas Populists shaved fess 
frequently and cut their hair at uncertain intervals. A ‘ul 
many times their whiskers were badges of honor and the 
cious jewels of their possession, and they kept them as 
insignia of the order. These latter-day people sometimes wi 
silk hats and better clothes, but their creed and what the) 
trying to do is practically the same thing. 

I have not in me an ounce of Government owners! 
anything that is essentially a private undertaking, unless iS 
been demonstrated that the Government can not, in the 
utilities of that class, longer regulate them so as to prove 
public they serve. If the commodity or service can hel 
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ees 





made reasonable, if the regulation has been demonstrated to 


there is for the operation of the stean ship lines. The European 
failure or to be beyond the then powers of Government, | Governments operate the telegraph as a part of the post office 
I believe in advancing one step further the line of de department. They make the send r pay for every word in the 
ion of which I spoke awhile ago and increasing the | address and pay for the signature 1 Average of fourteen words. 
y of the Government in that particular. Unless that has | Here, under our service in private management, the com- 
monustrated, I prefer to leave it in private hands. panies give the signature and the address fres It makes no 
ve not anything of the Socialist in me. I think a | difference how long the name is or the address; there is no 
government is a failure. It is destined to be a charge. In Europe, where thi re is a Govern t ‘ownership of 

It has been tried, and the attempts are all failures. 


these lines, the service requires vou to ta] 


, tel ing \ ur tele i S 
\ they tell us that socialism has never had an experiment | the office yourself. There is no free messenger < rvice = li = 
iat demonstrated whether it could sueceed or fail, I | country, under private ownership, with Governma re ! 
{ more than a thousand well-recognized attempts have | either actual or regulative that can be had be <e th . ; 
de, many of them in our own country, some of them in 


is impressed with a public interest, as 






In these othe CS 
esterh country. | mentioned, the companies furnish the messenger service fr 
ember one in particular, a Freneh community, started | In Europe you run no account with the post-office d I 
s fair an opportunity for the government to do everything | or the telegraph department. You pay for all your telegrams 
imed as could be desired. It began nearly 50 years ago | in cash. Here, especially since there is some sim larity of inter- 
ean slate. Everything was left to the government ests between some of the tel ‘raph companies and the te eph 
ownership of what everybody now recognizes as a 


Systems, every person who has 


} 

| a’ telephone number has credit at 
undertaking. They labored in common. they lived in | the telegraph station. and 

| 

| 

| 

| 


your account is rendered at stated 
intervals In some Governments of Fy 
vantages and the disadvant: 


they worked in common, they lodged in common. they 
! 


‘ ted their children in common. <A child belonged to the <es, you pay even for the blank 


ity, not to the parents. The family relation in sub- | telegrams you use. Here the blank telegrams are free, but the 

e Was destroyed. You hed a place to sleep, a suit of companies are managed by private owners, and are soliciting 

meal ticket, a job every day, and still human nature business, and two of them in the country are competitive with 

“atisied with all that attainment. Mr. Cabet, who | each other. 

heid of this community in Haneock County, Il. | The Government puts no teleeray h offices in hotels or other 

nuks of the Mississippi River, where the city of Nauvoo | public places in Europe. This, however. is a mnatter of grent 

- found that government ownership did not satisfy the | public convenience. Here they are found at every place. Under 
is of human nature, that the government could hot | Private ownership they ] 


ut them wherever there is 4 probability 
everything, that something had to be left to private | of their doing any business. in loenlitic make the 
e. In that country one time, after a hard afternoon's | office self-sustaining, or 


sometimes it is run ata ] 


loss for the 

\ \ th an outdoor crowd under the oak trees, I went out to | purpose of getting the business in that part of the community. 
corner of the park and found there living the sole sur- | Under Government ownership there is no legnl liability for 
: < member of the Iearian community, as it was called—a | negligence. either in sending the méssage or for personal in 
hr nu up in 80 years. Here is where Government | juries to those engaged in rendering service for the common em- 
( )) and operation of steamship lines go. They under- | ployer. Here there is a liabil ty. when the companies are in 
more than this bill. Their experiment is the path we } private hands. that is enforceable in the courts by suit. Under 

veling. It is the inevitable tendeney in every bill of | our system of getting anything from the Government for neg 
{ when there is no hecessity save that rates have gone | gence or for any liability, it would be indisnensable thet we 

t 


if to conditions over which we have no control, tem- | should go to the Court of ¢ 


aims. The Co it of Claims, after 
their character, that in the nature of things must 


rendering judgment, has no means 


} of enforcing its pavinent 

offer that as the remedy for a transient evil. It is | That must be done by an appropriation from Congress or by 

n the same direction described by this survivor of a | the legislative branch of the State government Phe Govern 

nistic society. ment service is inferior to that of the telegraph panies or 
d him why it failed. He was a charter member. 1 had | telephone companies in private hands Government 

of the charter, and we rend it over the articles of | Ployees are not as attentive to the public as th ‘yY are in te 


the civil compact that the law books talk about, the | hands. 


izreement that society is supposed to make, but seldom The British post office, for 





to another post offi ITere t 


instance, recently made a report 
( foes, except in these theoretical cases where they start | &S to its operations for the year ending March 31, 1914 \ tele 
of this kind. T asked him why it was that it failed, | graph service is a public undertaking, rendering set t 
l, after looking at me a long time. that all these | sreat number of people. and is as miu h a public undertaking 
cs would continue to fail until the Almighty made | 2nd as much a test of what would be done under this 
ture different from What it is. | Anything that has been tried 
soverninental undertakings. all of them of the charac- | The British post office estimates a loss on its telegraph s e 
iplated in this bill, are tending in the same direction, | for the year ending March 31, 1914. of 1,250,956 pounds s . 
{ iwiy from the initiative of persons in private life and | Which is something like 36,000,000, and is a de t a 
x it by the Government. The President sees well | in the previous year. If the American Governmer ‘ eC 
in his message, this danger. I do not think, at heart, | quired the American telegraph lin Ss, wh would the loss likely 
President is socialistic. His motive may be far from it. | be? If it acquired the telephone lines of the country, local and 
nifest, on reading that message, what he feared. He | general, those that are continental in their mileage, we can have 
after the lines shall have been put into operation, | Some idea of what the loss would likely be 
vy have been made successful. even by operating them A steamship line is a carrier, It can be tested in the same 
‘Ss, after the shipping public has been given the service | Way that other carriers are. If others on rated by t Gover 
onable price, with regular sailings and in adequate | Ment have not increased the value of the servi , have 
aud the concern has been put on a going basis, as the self-sustaining, have ealled « hn the taxpayers { the N 
*, the Government shall then withdraw from the service. | Treasury to make good a dé ficit, their experience is of some 
mits, in substance, that as a permanent undertaking it | value in determining whether we ought to « ar ( 
s suble. It must be for some reason; and very likely, if | ment ownership and operation of steamsh s 
dent’s motives could be Searched, it would be found There is a constant tendency in all Gove1 De] s to 
© Is opposed to the Government's taking over permanently increase the cost of operation and decrease S f tl 
1) fe enterprise of this character. So he limits it in time. | ice. That is manifested on every hand. It is show 
v er it is entirely Satisfactory to the advanced type of ticularly by the abuse of the servi e, by g g , 
G inent-ownership believers remains to be seen. If the tem- | by having the Government render its ser ( cive 
_ provision be stricken out of the bil!, or such amend- | modity at less than cost The ine Die Test ol Ss a 
'¢ had as to indicate that the bill is to be permanent in | raid, finally, on the Publie Treasury. A : seen in 
racter, it would be much more satisfactory to that type | the abuse of the parcel post 
ever In such Government undertakings, and the price of | The Boston Advertiser cites ; se 
Support is likely to assume the elimination of that feature Certain incongruities in S £ ) 
Oli | light by the fact that a Califor farmer recent S ‘ 
S been suggested & good many times, to show the tend- ee eee aheve Ghee es he if 
[ . | bills of this character, that the Government take | the entire shipm nt into ro. ana ant re dk ~ — HH vid 
‘phone lines and the telegraphs of the country and ad- | post office. Then the force of post clerks w ged to 1} 
er them as an annex of the Post Oftice Department. I [oe in seat cee ar a hi rt 
show that there is any more justification for this than Selivered th m to. er post office. 1 c 
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matter, d yroper persons were 
pla f of t1 consignet Ilence the Government and the 
railroad < both lost money on this transaction. In the first 
place it Vv erant abuse of the system; but if the regulations are 
é not blame the farmer if he stands ready to ship his 
prot t at the least possible expense. The remedy should be provided 
py the postal officials at Washington. Judging from the Govern nt pay 
they a there in sufficient numbers to handle such a situation 


' < +] 
Lit gent 


Another item 


already enough of those charges. 
about all it cam carry. Li 
iginal subscription to the 
expendi made in the sum 
ihat the Government will be oul 
are provided for. There a 
shadowed now by the condition of t 
The appropriations were never | 
untry than now. 
SSO COO OVE 


is 


The ol 


of 
of 


tures 
is 


is 
co 
nues is around annually, 
000.000 this time a 
the rate of about 
income arising from the 
taxes. If the Treasury 
at hand fo1 retrenchinent 
additional burdens upon it. 
The receipts of the Government a 
The revenues collected 1 


year ago. 


additiona 
in this 
and ¢ 


is 


—————— 


forced to deliver the sac 


T cut from an exchange : 
is being used in the 


capital stock, as well 
Government 
Even with the new 
The deficit 
$12 500,000 a month. 


~onomy, rather than 


rv the Government in 








ks at the 


shipment of 


Treasury now 
in both 
as other 
&3.0,000,000, 


The Public 
contemplated here 


$10,000,000, or 
because bond j 
pond 
he Treasury. 
ger in the history of the 
taxes, the deficit of reve- 
with about S38,- 
is now growing at 
This is so even with the | 
1 revenue from the special | 
condition now, the time is 
imposil 


ssues 


money, 
fore- 


issue 


een ADELA 


as compare 


g 
iS 


4 satisfactory con- 
January, 


re not in 
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income tax or to reduce 
pay will be more numero 
emption. 

When our pu 
searching out new DP 
reach the taxpayer, 
penditures, 
the end of the 
upon the ¢ 


hears of the bread line. 
work unle 
field, of the Departme 
jester 
seriously. 
enlighten the s mber place 
allude briefly 


ing the utter inefliciency 
pranch of the public service 
is the Coast and Geodetic 
its ope 
and it is doing a ve 
It ought not fora mom 
the purposes in view. 
useful service now known. 
furnishing 
navigation safer, 


the exemption limit, so that those who 
us, because of lowering the $3,000 ex- 


blic officials are seeking to recover more money 
laces for taxation, devising new methods to 
when our revenues are less than our ex- 
when a threatened deficit of nearly $90,000,000 
fiscal year is facing us, it is a poor time to enter 


‘overnment ownership and operation of a steamship 


Phe extent of which the parcel post 
ricultural products was shown at Gallup, N. Mex., days ago | jine that involves an initial expenditure of at least $40,000,000 
when a ton of oats arrived for delivery at Ganado, £ I want to take up one other branch of the United States ali ites 
These things only show that the parcel post wl) rapidly de- | cervice, in order to compare what it has done with nt i] 
velop into freight-carry! line; that its purpose a» iuter- | Government ownership and operation of this line would like 
preted and applied by the Post Office Department evidently 1s lO} do. ‘The plan proposed in this bill is an experiment. We can 
increase ir time to time Ue weights and zones, regardless | profitably use whatever our experience has been in other pub 
of the cost of their transp tation, When it 18 i reased, 1¢ | undertakings managed by the Government to find whether 
will be like the steamship line; it will operate at a loss. The | ought to engage in this. “It is one of the best ways of neal . 
steamship line may start in even. As it grows older naturally | ing the folly or the wisdom of the venture. . a 
the pr ire will be to decrease ihe charge. After this de- One of the curios of departmental work I ought to cite. ¢ 
erease the income will naturally decrease. it will pe like the tainly this pill could not have been in contemplation whan 
other undertakings of the Government; 1t W ill be operated at) was written, although it was written by one of the most hopeful! 
iL loss. é i optimistic public officials there is in the country. He is a gentle- 
This means a further charge on the Public Treasury. Phere | man who can see prosperity on every hand, who never sees ( 


He never knew of 
ss it was wiilful idleness. I allude to Secretary Rei 
nt of Commerce. ' 
He can not at times be 
devote some of his efforts | 
partmental service. I wish 


of this administration. 
He must be trying to 
1s of de 
to his report. 
true that he devotes page after page to des 
and inadequacy of accommodations f 
administered by his department 
I am somewhat familiar 
1 Mississippi V: 


It is literally 


Survey. 
aration in various parts of the centra 
ry useful work. 
ent to be denied liberal appropriatiol 

On the coast they are doing the 
In our insular possessions the) 
taking soundings, charting reefs, m: 


maps, 
furnishing records that are indispensab' 


dition. 

1915, failed by $8,116,427 to meet the expenditures of the same the Buren of Navigation and to eeneral naval operatis 

month. Receipts usually are low at this time of the year. | cither in peace or war. 

List January the excess ol expenditures was Olly $4,512,000. It was somewhat humiliating to this country during 

Neither the customs nor internal revenue brought in the ex- | Spanish-American War to undergo an experience this Gove 

pected revenue, rhe customs receipts amounted to $16,588,000, | ment had. It became necessary for us to have charts for 
in navigation in a certain part of the world. Some of ours 


compared with $23,890,000 a year 

Another feature that 
ordinary internal-revenue Te 
1914, or less by $5,000,000 


year, and ouly 


ought 


1914. 
the fiscal 


source in January, 
indicate that for 
a deficit of nearly 


sale 
would 
there will be 


to be taken into ac 
weipts were $2 
than in December 
about $2,000,000 mor 
If the 


$90,000,000. 
josed expenditures are not 


ides for settin 


ago. 


‘count is that 
7,096,000 in December, 
of the previous 
e than the receipts from the 
average be kept up, it 
June 30, 1919, 
iis deficit might 
taken into 


year ending 
Tl 


for the Alaska Railway, re- 
course of this discussion. 
g apart from the 
$33,000,000 or $32,000,000, 

yropriation bill been set 
continuing 


is ap] 


be increased because pro] 
“count by me when I figure it this way. 
There are appropriations made 
ferred to here several times in the 
Phe appropriation bill only prov 
Preasury $2,000,000. The remaining 
if $1,000,000 has already before th 
apart—the remainder of at least 


the Treasury. 
and harbor | 


pass b 


charge upon 
A very large river 
Whether it will eventually 
the President we 
difficulty. It might 
items, but 
be provided by that bill. 
There is a tentative charge or 
the Committee on Foreign Relatio 
fication of the Colombian treaty. 
partiment of State of the present 
the ratification of this treaty. 
things that it commits this Gover! 


be reduced 


last 


and regrets that need not be dis 
eharge of $25,000,000 against the 


is in no condit 
f 


Treasury 
1) in increase 0 


when the 

Some $10,000,0! 
presented by the 
new offices provided for. The il 
haps agreeable to the occupants ¢ 
comes at a time 
cial condition 

It is proposed to ex 


term, “the war tux,” some time 





can only conjecture. 


it must be coneeded thi 


Out 


various departments, 


when the Government can i 


$32, 100,000 is a 


‘ill has made its appearance, | 
oth Houses and be signed by 

It might meet with some 
striking out of 
1 considerable sum will at 


some 


by 
il 


some $25,000,000 pending in 
ns. It depends upon the rati- 
It is understood that the De- 
administration is favorable to 
side of certain objectionable 
yment to do by way of apology 
cussed here now, 
Treasury. This is 
ion to bear if. 
salari 


at a time 


and in the creation of 
icrease in salaries, while per- 
f the offices and possibly just, 
ll afford in its finan- 


to make those increases. 
tend the deficit tax, 
in the future; 


or the more euphonious 
to inerease the 


its | 


there is the | 


es I find in the estimates | 


in the exigency 
their orders, to 
naval 
the place desired. 
humiliating 
depariment their 


ihis service could long 


his 
condemnation of the pu 


which he picturesquely 
“this trin 


of war found it necessary, in the execull 
pass waters that were unknown to any ol 
No ebarts had been furnished to navis 
So the Government was reduced to 
necessity of borrowing from the English 
charts temporarily for use. 

‘ing to this branch, says: 
conditions that have peen fol 


officers. 


The Secretary, in refer! 
ess run under 


No private busin 
exist. 


He shows that the offices and workrooms, even in the ¢ 


Washington, under the very eye of Congress and the «i 
ment, are badly arranged, not fireproof, and are insal 


The Public Health Service even has condemned them. 
report I quote. He gives an elaborate description 
blic service in this pranch. 


11 in the survey wel! 


of the three ships us¢ 
ealls them— 
They are the Endeavor, the Ged 
respectively, 52. 39, and 38 years old, and 
and single-boiler coal-burning vessel 
for lighting, without refrigerating pl 
modern conveniences. 


He speaks 


ity of weaklings.” 


the McArthur, 
screw, single-cylinder, 
electricity for wireless or 
without fit quarters or any 

He says in the concluding paragraph of this report: 

It of the United States 
in such ships. ads with Congress 1 
He also complains that for soundings has } 
provided. 

Yet, while this critic in this departme 
furnishes ample testimony about the inabilit 
quacy and the failure of the Government to \ 
simple craft for the officers engaged in the Coast and Gé 
Survey, this same public officer and the majority side 
Senate in large part, and the administration and Cabinet 
to engage in the public ownership and operation of stew 
lines, where speed, efliciency, promptness, adequacy 0! 
are all required ; and it must be not like this Governillt ni 
dertakings, where there is no competition, but it must be j 
face of competition with the ocean carrying commerckt u 
all the world. 


is a shameful thing to send officers 
He for the second time ple 
modern apparatus 


mnt in writing his 1 
y and the 


provide ev' 


anybody being out of 


He certainly is the court 


It ought not to be hampere 


R 


t 
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cht now, if there was a going concern, it would be admit- 
that the Government would have plenty of tonnage, ship- 
would come under present conditions in this country, and 
. would be no outward-bound vessel not loaded to the limit 
s capacity. Those conditions are abnormal; they are ones 
may last six months or a year or they may close in 30 
We know but little of the actual condition in the theater 
in the Old World; we know what we read in the press; 
en our Government officials have only limited informa- 
What we read is all censored news. No news is per- 
(i to escape the censor, except such as the military authori- 
se proper. They are giving us only what they think 


is another Government undertaking that is of some 
, considering this matter. Not long ago we heard a good 
of the cotton pool. Along through last summer, during 
and winter, it was feared that the cotton producers 
d suffer, especially after the European war broke out and 
reign market had closed. It was supposed that some 
men. help was necessary or that great suffering would 
The cotton planters, large and small, owed more or less 
in many cases. So the cotton pool was devised. It 
hardly to have been a success. 
spatch says: 
ling to reports from Washington the total amount for which 
1,000,000 loan fund has been tapped by cotton borrowers is 


rect that by a later item that has been produced in the 
r of this morning, showing a total borrowing from the 
if S2S.000. 
news does not surprise anyone who has been following 
urse of the cotton pool, but the actual failure of the pool 
mplish anything contains some valuable information on 
tutory undertaking of the Government proposed in this 
for the ownership and operation of a steamship line. 
cotten-loan fund was an extraordinary undertaking in- 
the control of private credit. It put private credit 
xovernmental direction. It put on the Federal Reserve 
the work which was expressly forbidden by the very 
which created it. An article in the Chicago Economist 
iy Says; 
ng support was given to the McAdoo cotton pool on account 
ngton— 
the administration influence— 
account of the real necessities of the cotton situation. It 
express banking judgment that the pool was practical or re- 
1m a business standpoint. It represented, so far as bankers 
erned, a somewhat compulsory concession to the political 
tions which were assumed to be influencing the Treasury, but 
tful if the subscribers believed that it would ever be a real 
1 the restoration and recovery of the cotton market. 
predicted at the time that with the reopening of the cotton 
»an ample supply of credits for cotton would be provided in the 
fashion, and the explanation of the failure of the cotton 
it the restoration of normal market facilities has led to a 
f cotton at rising prices from the grower to the consumer. 
ing this movement the inauguration of the Federal reserve 
system has contributed, but this also was foreseen when Mr. 
\ rounding up banking subscriptions for the pool. 
to the point to review all the remarkable circumstances of 
de in Treasury history. It suffices to say that it denoted yield- 
administration to just such a “ pressure of what appears 
sity’ as President Wilson deprecated in his admirable little 
the delegation of the cotton growers who called at the 
Ilouse in September to urge direct Government loans on cotton. 
owing all that pressure, the Senate will recall that a 
as introduced authorizing the loan of Government funds 
sum of $3800,000,000, as I now reeall, and a similar bill, 
r a less amount, was introduced in the House of Rep- 
atives. The purposes of both the bills were the same. 
undertook to lend Government credit and Government 
to finance private pursuits. The cotton pool was the 
stration compromise in the matter. They did not wish 
to reject the plea of those who brought this pressure 
The administration did not feel justified in entering 
scheme of Government credit that would beggar the 
| in the steamship bill even. So out of these two 
or these two extremes there came the resultant scheme 
t cotton pool. It was an unwise departure from sound 
principle, and in practice is what the President had 
® cotton growers should be avoided. 
an apparent necessity for the hasty extemporization of an 
mechant marine is asserted as an argument for setting up 
rnment in the shipping trade. Precisely as in the case of 
{ton pool, the whole administration argument is one of ap- 
necessity. Yet precisely as in the case of the cotton pool, 
cht of economic evidence and business experience is over- 
Ngly against the experiment. 
‘ muatter I have last read is taken from an editorial in the 
York Sun, and correctly states the tendency not only of 
Ootton-pool movement, but of the bill for the Government 


ership and operation of steamships. 


|} to turn over the report nberls 
consider it in an official capi y. will recei 
in a few days. 


) 


Another thing that it is proper to consider now in connection 
with this bill is the present industrial condition of the country. 
It is not argued that the unemployed owe their idleness to the 
lack of ocean shipping facilities. Various persons attribute dif 
ferent reasons for the idleness. I suppose our economic beliefs 
or disbeliefs have something to do with our conelusions The 
unemployed, from whatever cause, are found in every large 
center of population. It is difficult to see how they will be 
relieved in any way by the passage of the shipping bill. What 


will it do? Send more merchandise out of the country? Cer 
tainly it will send more meats and more breadstuffs abroad. 
Will it give more work to the unemployed? Hardly. Sa fo 
the longshoremen and those who are immediately connecte 
with the handling of shipping, there will be no increass 
employment furnished. Rather it will be a detriment 
country now, with the vast quantity of meats and bread 
that have been exported, is suffering from a continually 
creasing cost of the necessities of life, So, generally. there 
be no relief furnished to the unemployed by the shipping 

Something has been said—it has been both stated an: 
nied—in regard to the unemployed : 

In an appeal issued on Saturday by the indu 
ized by the city council 

That is a commission local in character create 
council of Chicago. It held its first meeting last Friday 
it was announced that more than 100,000 per a igo 
work. 

These are the investigations made by 
industrial commission. They have no politics in what they 
find; they are interested solely in finding what the conditi 
of the unemployed are. 

The commission pleads that all those employing lal 
can to give at least part-time work to men seeking j 


The commission report that from what they have 
from employers, trade-unions, and other well-informed 
it is— 


Indicated there must be over 100,000 persor who 
secure employment, whose income ceases, and Y 
of inadequate food and shelter, are liable to s I 
industrial shiftlessness or are obliged to resort to ce] 
Records of the United Charities and othe; 
an unusually large number of persons a! ) 
charity because they can not find work, people 
tomed to receive such relief. 


ons 


APPALLING INCREASE IN CHARI 

The United Charities assisted the following 
December, 1912 
December, 1913 - 

December, 1914 _ 

An appalling increase. 

The county agent also reports serious incre 
of dependent families. This enforced idleness is 
pressing and demoralizing conditions of existen 
labor is greatly reduced, some are driven to 
humiliated and depressed by resorting to public 

PLEA TO EMPLOYERS. 

The municipal industrial commission therefor 
to employers of labor in the city to consider 
vidually and through organizations to open 
for these tens of thousands of able-bodied ar 

Many householders and employers of st! 
offering jobs or having work done now whi 
later date. 

Those who are thinking of building 
additional effort begin now, since many 
tinued even during frosty weathe1 

The Illinois free employment offices will 
receiving applications and in giving na 
willing to take on a larger force or are ready » give 
ployment of any kind. These offices are at 732 South 
826 North Clark Street, and 558 West Randolph Stre 

A telegram from New York, dated in January, 
same line. I fail to see how the unemployed in th 
New York could be helped by this bill. It is insiste 
public welfare demands its passage. That is suggeste 
in express words stated, in the President’s mess 
those who favor this bill it is given as a 1 
telegram from New York says: 

According to figures compiled for tl 
of the Ascension, in Fifth Avenue, of \ 

Grant is rector, a partial list of 
totals 562,700. 

The number of homeless pers 
of shelter is estimated at 60,000 

The figures were obtained 
who was assigned to 
city by a committee of 


FIGUR 1 RATED, 
Strodel began the work on December 15, and 
ation last Saturday The y s include organiz 
labor, but do not cover all the ranches of indus 
out for the benetit of those who may think them ¢ 
Many of the figures were taken from employers, 
information was refused they were based on inquil 





































































































ployees of various concerns as to the number of persons dependent 
upon the ine th were engaged in. 
In th way 125,000 clothing workers in all branches of the gar- 
nt industry were found to be idle. The Thirteenth Census gives the 
total number of persons engaged in that industry in this city as 
1SS,110 


125,000 WOMEN AMONG THEM, 








) } ired 1 ind general unskilled laborers were reported out 
rl Seventy-five the ind building mechanics in 32 trades were 
t idle, as were 75,000 store and office workers, including 

j keepers, clerical workers, and stenographers. 
! said he also found that about 125,000 of the total 562,700 
l ! oved were women, and in ascertaining conditions, which was 
part f hi work, h found that immorality was greatly on the in- 
(his was admitted | resort keepers and shown by the many new 








f in of ns and on the streets at night. 
The vestigator also learned that 60,000 men, women, and boys 
| kept in employment by firms reluctant to discharge them 
«ke » the fact that busine would warrant their so doing. 
Strodel found e woman who told him that for two months she had 


and stealing a bottle of milk from her neighbors 
for her chitdren Several children in Brownsyille were seen stealing 
plain bread from bakers’ wagons. 

Several bakeshop proprietors in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and the East 
Sid said they probably would close up on account of the high price 
of flout ither than operate at a loss or incur the disfavor of their 
‘ | culting down the size of the loaf of bread or 
a hety the pr With these shops closed, 2,000 more persons will be 
i ; aa 


HOMELE LEEPING ON DOCKS. 
report tes that the homeless were found in numbers in the 
Mott Haven and other freight yards, along the docks, around places 





ling operation, whet there were fires, in saloons, and other 
, '‘Strodel Wi s asked by the committee which engaged him for the work 
to mal recommendations based upon conditions as he found them. 
In his report he states: 

I would rvest that all available buildings that could be heated 
and put in a sanitary ¢ ition be placed at the disposal of the home 
less army; that some func e created for furnishing nourishing food 
for the unfortunates; that all red tape be discarded, and that socio- 
logical experts be kept far removed from interference. 

He does not seem to think that the sociological experts are of 
very great value when a man is hungry, and it is useless to talk 
about the causes of these things when they really need the 
remedy of some food rather than theory. 

[ now wish to take up more in detail the cotton pool. 

One of the principal arguments for this bill is the condition 
of the cotton trade. This year, as I remember, approximately, 
there were produced about 16,000,000 bales of cotton as against | 
something over 14,000,000 bales last year. Of our total domes- 
tic production, roughly speaking, two-thirds is export cotton, 
one-third of which is manufactured or used in this country. 
Because of inability to reach the foreign markets, incident 
upon the war, great distress has been occasioned among the 
cotton growers and those who handle cotton—brokers and ship- 
pers. Because of this condition it is urged that relief be given 
by Government ownership and operation of these steamship 
lines. It is urged because the carrying capacity of vessels is 
either exhausted or none has been offered. A large part of if, 
it is said, has either been withdrawn to be employed in the 
military operations of the war, or the merchant shipping has 
been driven from the sea, the risks in large part having made 
it impracticable or unprofitable to engage further in that 
business. 

Iivery once in a while something of this kind happens. It is» 
a misfortune. No one views it with anything but regret. I 
have seen the time when crops in many parts of the United 
States sold at a very low price. Some of us in the western 
country have seen corn at too low a price to pay for its shuck- 
ing and the cost of transportation to any of the primary mar- 
kets of the country. I have seen corn sell at 10, 12, and 14 
cents a bushel. I have seen oats sell at 9 cents, and wheat at 
88 cents. Transportation facilities were limited in those days. 
The export trade was small. There was a surplus in our 
country. There was no need for much of that surplus, and 
because, in many cases, the railroad transportation was lack- 
ing the farmer had but little to pay for his year’s work. That 
neyer gave rise, however, to any claim on the Government. 
There was no corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, or flax pool. No- 
body thought for a moment that the Government ought to 
interfere and relieve those who were the yictims of the con- 
dition at that time. ‘Those misfortunes happen about every 
so often. Production and consumption do not keep pace with 
each other. Because cotton happened to be at this time caught 
with a very large production, with lack of carrying capacity 

id with inability to enter a part of the market on which it 


ee 


depended, considerable distress oecurred, and it was proposed 
to alleviate it by this bill. 

Iman address made by the President, as I remember, on the 
Sth day of January, 1915, he uses this language: 

! farmers of the United States, those who raise grain and those 
wl ! e cottor these things that are absolutely ne ary to the | 
\ d well as to ourselyes—can not get any profit out of the great 
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prices that they are willing to pay for these things on the othor 
of the sea, because the whole profit is eaten up by the extorti 


charges for ocean carriage. 
That was in his Indianapolis speech on Jackson 4d: 
should like here to remark that the President on Jackso 


was greatly exhilarated because he breathed the air of th 


auspicious holiday. It was a time dedicated 


him forth to the metropolis of Indiana and there delivere, 
self of an address which has in it a great variety of 
mental principles and some which are hardly dignified } 
hame. 

If I were allowed to diverge somewhat from the settle 
of discussion on this bill, I would suggest that the Jackso 
speech on that occasion was more remarkable for pe] 
things that Jackson did not believe in than anything e! 
remember that the sturdiest protectionist of his tim, 


Andrew Jackson. I remember when he wrote a letter to | 
friend Dr. Coleman, of South Carolina, as I read it, record 


by the impartial historian. Dr. Coleman was a very fast fri 
Gen. Jackson. This letter was written in 1824. Possibly Ja 
had some longings at that time for the presidential offi 
was known to his South Carolina friend. The friend took 
sion to write him a letter. The letter I will not undert: 
quote in full, because I wish to be economical of time. 
give the substance of it, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. TI hope the Senator will read 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be glad to do so. It is as foll 
[Letter from Gen. Jackson to Dr. Coleman, dated at “ W;: 

City, April 26th, 1824.’’] 
Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independen: 
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PAC to Democrat , 
rejoicings, a time when every one of the faithful went out 
the highways and byways and exulted in his Jacksonian De; 
racy. So on this occasion our beloved Chief Magistrate 


\ 


lh ¢ 


j 
le 


Se 


| 
Un 


I 


same Providence has blessed us with the means of national indepe: 


and national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts wl 
has extended to us, we deserve not the continuation of His 
He has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals—wit! 


iron, and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growi 


hemp and wool. These being the grand materials of our 
defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate and fa 
tection, that our own manufactories and laborers may be pl: 
fair competition with those of Europe, and that we may have 
our own country a supply of those leading and important arti 
essential to war. * * * In short, sir, we have been too lon 
ject to the policy of the British merchants. It is time we should } 
a little more Americanized, and instead of feeding the pau] 
laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else In a short time, by 
ing our present policy, we shall be all paupers ourselves. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that a careful tariff is much wan 
pay our national debt, and afford us the means of that defense 





d 


ourselves on which the safety and liberty of our country depend 


at last, though not least, give a proper distribution to our labor, 
must prove beneficial to the happiness, independence, and wea 
the community. 

This is a short outline of my opinions, generally, on the su! 
your inquiry, and, believing them correct and calculated to furt! 
prosperity and happiness of my country, I declare to you I w 
barter them for any oflice or situation of temporal character t! 
be given me 


Tn 1828, if we keep time with the historian, Jackson 
candidate for President. There were only four short 





from the time he received this letter until the time he re) 


In his reply he said: 

A careful tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt 
us the means of that defense within ourselves on which the sa 
liberty of our country depend. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Was that before he was 
nated for the Presidency, or afterwards? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before. He continued, in closing 
letter : 

I declare to you I would not barter them 

His opinions— 
for any office or situation of temporal character that eculd be 

It would have been well for the Chief Magistrate, v 
breathed the air of Jackson Day, and especially when 
the expression that “I, Woodrow, sat back and chuckled 
had chuckled loud enough so that the waiting audi 
those who read the widely scattered press dispatches 
have heard this echo of nearly a hundred years 
Andrew Jackson, the protectionist. 

Our Chief Executive, in relation to his discussion as to 
fiting the farmers, omitted to go further and show in 
tailed way those benefits would result. 

It is said here in an editorial from the Chicago Tribu 
which I am now quoting: 


This assertion of our esteemed Chief Executive was not dis 
the time it was published, because it was so obviously a resu! 
information, combined with the mistaken zeal which has ina 


Wilson to make an issue of the ship-purchase project. Its chil 
was in the light it threw upon the basis of the Pres dent's dt 
advocacy. He is hardly less astray on other arguments tor t 
he is in this reference to the farmer He ought, of course, 
that farmers are getting in the neighborhood of 73 cents for 


| cents for oats, and $1.45 for wheat— 


he 


































































ire getting more than that since then— 





ry that “* th< who raise grain and 


t any profit’ ont of the present high prices becaus 
charges is simply ridiculous, and no western Congressman 


1 unde any such deiusi 






ua ! xplanation 
ay be conceded t f the pureha 
all it might be made to ben tton holders. ! 
for which the country at large should be called upon to 7 
! virtt are muaking their own i here 
hu s forced to have not only our raw materials 
tured products Under the same abnormal pressure 
is cor lled a to pay high interest and frei 
| 1 fi { prot of the produc 


tie pr i eliminate the middle 
t really ext onate pri ustain 
» dclusion to | cherished by a stat 


nother remarkable thing. Under this 


ldress aqnoted one labors under the impression tha 
n producer or the broker holding cotton and 
t is suffering great distress from 


Out of it grew the cotton pool to which I] 


the ship-purchase bill. What is the actual condition? 
r enstle has fallen in ruins about some 
¢ punctured by the facts, and it does not 
thing in 
ires built by the econemic dreamers that 


ecause the most insubstantial! 


now to refer to the New York cotton marl 


1915. These are market reports, not essays, 


} ething because war has bre 
B ( t rescues him because he can not get 


New Yor! 


n mat to-day and prices ruled general] 
se bt a net gain of 8 to 4 points 
was lue, and the local market 
f 1 vance of 2 points. There 
1 pl within a range of 3 or 

wh a little more active on 





ied heavy exports.” When was that? 


c 


t long before what falls so trippingly from the tongue 
bottoms, with no loads or tonnage to earry, 
Was that early in the war? No, it was only yesterday 


» quotations were made- 


of steady southern spot markets. Active months sol 
ts net higher on this advance, but there was 4 
ng to cause reactions of 5 to 6 points fre 
here are the quotations of cotton futures. 
y will at once stigmatize this as a gaming tra 
ay that somebody is seeking to make a wage 
never intended to deliver anything, and that the whole 
riminal; but many times a cotton spinner does not 
mn to-morrow. In his warehouse he has a 
that he will use up to a certain time. He wants it 
He is like a miller. A miller’s warehouse 
day. The malster’s house is full of barley, and he does 
rnin for to-day. They are supplied; but 
m and grain for the 1st day of March, or for March 
| so on through the months. They make their pur 
future delivery to fill the actual needs of the trade. 


tt; 


» quotations of cotton futures: 


| 


Future | High 


8.7 
chbSRCKE ORK ODER ROREERSGER CODE COS 8. Yo | 
9.14 
| 9, 37 
namaae ro 


Wing prices are quoted at primary cotton markets: 


Port movement 


o5 ae 8¥5 | $10,201 
aati arial ae call 8} 22,675 
se eae ae x BO: 
RVuiwehdvenbewea 83 | 12,139 
tie died ents 83 1,054 
8} ,059 
St | 6, 157 
* Si 
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se prices themselves. He ought to know this and 
eman then takes his profit, and that it 
nder stress of necessity is paying the high 
which natura‘ly and always go with war conditions. 
for tl Xx] liture of thirty millions on ship purchase 


\ 
at by putting thirty millions into public ships, 


paragraph 


zo to and fro 


lusions of somebody who thinks he is going to 
‘kken out in Europe unless the 


number of 


they do 


Lhese ports are very near the sources of production. 








I have stated that the cotton product { nated for 
last year, or for the k hat 
16,000,000 bales It is larger th 


i I lan ‘ 

That in round numbers mide out 14.0004 5 J 
ates naturally like other « | ‘ 19 
3,100,000,000 busht 3 In 1918 it , : : 
it advanced nearly to 3.0004 000 bi , 
fluctuating quantities on th: 
tudes of the crop year. 

And here is a significant t} 
of cotton on the mark on ves 
markets of the United States 
pound; in 1894 it was 7.8 cent 
pound; in 1896 it was 8.1 cents a pound 

These are signficant y l I 1 
all of us. They were years of 
of overproduction, but 
were the times wl 1 | i 
increased, when our exports had f: ‘ 
ducer lost a part of the home mat ! 
a Democratic adimir I on was 
stration that a De at < 

fiect on » tl 

So that { re t h ad l e 
ot Will ul } 
~) vears ¢ I é { ( 
Although 1 I ! vy wer 
low as 5.4 f L | Lin 1IS99, it 
é.4 In 1900, 9.4 a po 19801. 8 ‘ I 
went to 12 cents a ] 1904 1] 
1SOT, to 11.40 in 1 4 40 ) to 1 
14 cents in 1911, to 14.48 pound 1912 ) 
( ts il 1 came the cde LOS , vy 4 
tion and 9 cents 

Some of the peculiar things cor ted vw 

| duction, I think, have a relation to p1 . ( 

and the economic policy pursued by the Gov ‘ © 
thing to do with it, but | kel 1) 
used at home, as well as the quan eXpol 
A singular thing is that in 1862 we exported 1 
total crop. Of course that wus b se of 
conditions forced upon us by the Civil \ 
cotton necessarily fell off, and ditieulty in ee t out of the 
port near which it was raised to the foreign mat ' eX 
enced. The blockade of southern ports of h 
to do with it. But in 1862, with 1.596.000 | ( tt the 
price went to 31 cents and over per pound I S63, 0 fa 
total of 449,000 bales, the price y t to GF cents 1S64 
299,000 bales, it went to $1.01 a 1 1: in 1865 Ss, 1 \ 
a production of 2,000,000 bales: in 1866 it fell to 4 ts, with 
1,948,000 bales. The exports in 1865 w y 
total production; in 1866, 71 per cent. 

Here are the percentages I have work oO 
produced in the United States: For ins 1862 
the Civil War, the United States produced 70 nt of 
entire cotton output of the world. In 1860 it ] 1 75 
cent; 1870, following on the close of the v ; a7 
cent; in ISSO it produced SS per nt: LMM) if odu 1 82 
per cent ; in 1910 it fell to 64 per cent, and in 19 

These tables show that other parts of t1 
our competitors in cotton production, so that 
conditions abroad we might expect s 
of cotton. Instead of producing, : we have ‘ 
S9 per cent of the total cotton production of the world, \ 
fallen to as low as 64 and 66 per cent, 66 bei: tl st 
I have been able to get from Mulhall : f . l 
Abstract. This means that instead of the 1 { S 
ducing the proportion of the world’s cott we 1 @ 


we are lagging behind somewhat, not b 
in actual number of bales as much as « P 
because the rest of the world is raising ( | parts 
of the globe that are fitted for cot 
have been developil it 

a poin | ¢ 
his needs from other parts of t Wwol I 








where we find the ft 


great degree that cotton Is st cing, | | I 

world are producing enough to have I 
the cotton market. So in time, if thi had ed, 

war had broken out, we would have 


ket in this country would have fallen below 
from 10 to 14 or 144 cents a pound 
I think these figures and the conclusions that I dr 
them are material in this discussion, be se 1 show 
the low price of cotton is not caused by the ] k of oe I 
riage. They show that, even with the Euro] war _ the 
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prices now range as high as during the years from 1892 and 
IS05 up to 1895 or 1S96. 

The wheat market will serve as a better illustration. There 
were about 800,000,000 bushels of export wheat estimated last 
year before the unusual demand began abroad. Our wheat 
market is a well-established institution. Men know what 
causes the rise and fall of the market. Every time there is an 
increase in the price it creates suspicion. I think Government 
investigators are now in Chicago watching the wheat pit. 
Every time there is an increase of a cent or 2 cents a bushel 
in the pit, or a fall, something is supposed to be wrong. A con- 
spiracy against the public welfare, cornering the market, is 
supposed to cause these fluctuations in the price. 

Here is a trade report from the Saturday Evening Post: 

For six months the situation in the wheat trade has been the most 
extraordinary, we believe, on record. World shipments—that is, the 
quantity of wheat, and of flour reckoned in its wheat equivalent, set 
afloat from all ports destined to a foreign country—were smaller than 
in the two preceding years by about one-fifth; but 80 per cent of 
them last year came from the United States and Canada. 

Russian and Danubian ports, which sent out over 100,000,000 
bushels in 1912 and 1913, shipped barely 15,000,000 bushels in 1914, 
Argentina, which averaged about 25,000,000 bushels in the two_pre- 
ceding years, supplied only 4,000,000 in 1914. Even India shipped less 
than half her average for the two preceding years. 


From all sources other than the United States and Canada came, in 
fact, only 46,000,000 bushels, about 15 per cent of the quantity nor- 


mally taken by importing countries in the period. Certainly one 
would have to go back a great many years to find a like situation. 
he two North American sources were left almost literally to feed the 
importing countries of Europe 

Naturally wheat is high; but it would have been high if there had 


been no war. Short crops elsewhere are a_big factor in the price. 
Kansas, with a bumper crop worth about $1.25 a bushel, sends relief to 
Belgium, labeled: ‘“* From the chief gainer by the war to the chief loser 


by the war.” S 

Belgium's loss is indubitable, but Kansas’ gain in the long run is 
questionabl We suspect she would have made more money by selling 
her wheat at $1 a bushel to a L:urope at peace and productively em- 
ployed 

Another item that is of importance in finding whether there 
is anything unlawful in the fluctuation of prices, or whether 
there is anything in those prices caused by the lack of ocean 
shipping, is the advice given by the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture along early in the fall of last year. 


In August the President counseled American farmers, among other 
producers, to husband their products in anticipation of a big business 
arising from the European war In September the Department oi 
Agriculture issued a circular advising farmers to hold on to their 

ops for a rise in prices 

The farmers have taken this advice literally. Thanks to legisla 
tion which permits farmers to enter into combines for the restraint of 
trade, the horny-handed sons of toil are proving to be first-class or 


ganizers of trust in wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, beans. honey, raisins, 
and other farm products. On some of these foodstuffs the prices are 
Ke weekly by an ironclad organization, working along exactly the 
lines as those which have been made criminal conspiracies in 
branches of industry and production. 

price of wheat has soared to an almost unprecedented figure 








How much of the increased price is due to the demand in Europe, and 
how much is due to the farmers’ combinations? Wheat is going to 
hi in large quantities, but under careful regulation, in order that 
pl shall be kept up. Domestic consumers are being made to pay 
tl creased prices, in spite of the fact that the crop of wheat last 
vear was one of the largest in the history of the country 

The high price of wheat is ascribed to the operations of speculators | 





ago and elsewhere. Are they really responsible? Is not the 
farmer the real manipulator? 






Ilas it come to the point where the United States Government makes 
if a crime to restrain trade in everything but farm preducts and favors 
the farmers in forming combines which are prohibited in every other 

venue of business? Is this the price which the people must pay in 

der that politicians may curry favor with the farmers? Are farmers 


to a class set art, to receive special favors from the Government, 


special exemptions, and extra profits at the expense of the rest of the 


people? 

This is an editorial in the Washington Post, dated January 
27, 1915, that L have last read. I read it not because I have 
any sympathy with the tone of the editorial in criticism of 
farmers, but only to show that the farmers are not letting go of 
their wheat in any panic-stricken way. They know just about 
as much about what will help them in securing a good price as 
the commission man who handles the grain at the other end. 

So these matters are of consequence in fixing the price of 
wheat. The market is a peculiar thing. The steamship car- 
riage may affect it to some degree, but it has comparatively 
little to do with fixing the price on the great grain exchanges of 
the country. 

i read from the Chicago market report of February 4 to show 
how a single act will affect the price of wheat: 

President Wilson's speech, referring to a world’s shortage of food 





and to his desire to promote the export trade of the United States, 
erved as a basis to-day for renewed activity on the buying side of 
the wheat market. Largely as a result, there was an extreme price 
dvance of 5} cents a bushel, with the close unsettled, at 3} to 4% 
cents above last night. Corn gained 14 to 19 to 12 cents net, and 


oats, L fo 14 cents. Provisions finished 24 off to 5 cents up. 
According to some leaders in the wheat trade, Mr. Wilson's address 
formed the strongest influence that buyers had been favored with 
since the recent rise in quotations began. As construed by the bulls, 
the speech virtually acknowledged that high prices were unavoidable 
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because of the great European shortage of breadstuffs, and that 
thing of a squeeze could not be escaped in supplies for home and for 
needs. 


Now, right on the heels of this market report, No. 2 req 





cash wheat is quoted at $1.604 up to $1.66. Corn, No. 4 yelloy 


was quoted at 74 to 75 cents and a fraction, and oats froy 
to 59} cents. 


This indicates what elements constitute the market. A repo 


of an untimely frost in the Northwest in the early spring 


report of unseasonable weather in the winter-wheat be}! 


report of production under the normal in Argentina; repo! 


from the Russian wheat fields in ordinary times, or { 
Canada; demands abroad in the great grain exchange 
Kurope; the condition of the money market; whether eal! })) 


is easily obtained at reasonable rates; the demands for domes 
milling—all of them enter into the market. A person who fol 
lows the wheat market from month to month and year to y 


knows intimately climatic conditions, the prospects for the 


\ 


insect pests all over the world. There is not a place why ¥e 


< 


wheat is grown in the civilized world that the wide-awake 4 


successful wheat commission man does not have a line of 


formation. Not only are the fields studied, the climate, the dis 
eases and the insects that affect the crop, the visible suppl 


the central markets, but the purchases, the demand 
them are a part of his information. He buys or sells to {] 
who need wheat for actual conversion into flour upon his ku 
edge. He bids up when the circumstances justify, Hi 
cludes in that governmental reports. He includes in 
legislation. He includes in it everything that might affect 
ability to deliver or to be delivered to if he is the purchase: 
These are some of the elements that affect the wheat m 


investigation to the legitimate conclusion, that most of the ¢) 
actions are legitimate. There are some wager contracts. | 
inevitable. One would not go out and shoot every race li 
the world because there is some gambling on race hors 
burn every pack of cards or all the dice and dominoes 

country because sometimes they are made the instrument 
gamesters. They are universally recognized to have a hat 
and indeed a beneficial use at times. So the wheat 1 

rises and falls in response to the immutable laws of natur 
of commerce and not in response to gambling transactions 

Naturally, as the price of wheat goes up, the price of | 
is likely, if the high price is sustained, to follow it; and 
complaint about the high price of bread is necessarily cor 
with the wheat market. In what way will the wheat 
be relieved? In what way, to use the language of the ( 
Magistrate, will the farmer get the benefit out of ste: 
owned and operated by the Government? The export 
going on now. Do we want wheat from the last crop | 
than it isnow? It has reached almost a prohibitive poi 
Flour is up, wheat is up, everything made out of it is 
is suggested every once in a while that the farmer does | 
any benefit out of the increase in the price of wheat. | 
what he is getting in the winter wheat belt, in the 
where I live. Allowing, from the market in the |» 
areas, for red winter wheat, from 8 to 11 cents per bu 
transportation, he gets, when he sells 200 miles from ‘ 
or 150 miles from St. Louis, the price at the primar) 
less the freight and the commission, which varies not « 

3 cents. The farmer, instead of getting 67 cents as he « 
August, as I stated here on the 28th of January last, is 
now from $1.80 to $1.45 a bushel. That price depends | 
rise and fall in the central market. He will get a bett 
some days than others, dependent upon conditions 1! 
who handle the grain find in the markets abroad 01 
country. 

It has been suggested that the shipping bill can be 
because, quoting the language of Mr. McAdoo on the s! 
bill to the Commercial Club in Chicago on January 9, lly 

It is the duty of the Government to engage in any activiti 
a business nature, which are demanded in the interest of all t! 
of the country when it is impossible to engage private capital 
operations. 


If this proves anything, it proves too much—*fo eu 
any activities, even of a business nature, which are «ec 
in the interest of all the people.” I have some doubt al 
strength of that argument, because bread is just as li 
as transportation across the sea; clothing is just as ne 
flour is just as necessary; dwelling houses are just as 
sary. I do not know of anything among the necessiaries ‘ 
that could not be ineluded in this omnibus statement 
activities, even of a business nature, which are demanded 
interest of all the people.” ; 

The reason this bill is proposed is to cheapen the high 
of ocean freight, either by competition to reduce the charg 





I 


These investigators in Chicago will find, if they pursue the 


os 
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‘ ls in private hands or to furnish the service direct by Goy- 




























































































| Dose that suits are pending resulting finally in the rendition of 
nt vessels, Bread has gone up—the 5-cent loaf to 6 cents | judgments in the sum of 910,000,000. Suppose that the $10.000 
‘and the 10-cent loaf to 12 cents. That is because, I pre- | YOO had been invested in 


1 some kind of merchandise. or in some 
the increased price of wheat, and which naturally has | kind of physical property, that 1] i ceil , 


action on every wheat product. 


‘ to ft 
original stock subscribed does yone think f 

woolens have gone up, and wool. Is it not of just as | the stockholders are tt concerned in 
portance that the people have cheaper food and eloth- | in the preceding suits that re 1 It « 
hat they have cheaper ocean freights? There are more | be said that the stockholders are not 1 

this country who need cheap food and clothing than | they have at some stockholders’ 1 r elk | rd 
ip ocean freights. Why does not the Government go/ rectors and left to them the managerial p: 
wheat-raising business? Why does it not start a mill | Would anyone for a mol 


Le} ure in Litt yy V 
o the milling business? Why does it not start a bake- | tribunal that habitua ly admini justi 





Can you not justify its raising Sheep? An embargo has It seems to me tha e pr d i 
n wool from Australia and the British colonies from Its intervention changes no hg. It in no 
we get a large part of our supply. Why ought we not, | tection to this Government. If a ) be 
of the embargo—lifted, it is true, in part now. but national ec htroversy, the me t t { ( 
e again renewed at any time when deemed expedient | posed dees not cha) ce the 1 whet , J 
lzinent of the British Government—why ought we not | account of such things. There is hot Gove that i 
certain supply of wool and be responsible to no country | not look quite throuch ¢] trar 1 as ly > i 
pply? It would be just as sensible. There is much | and test it by its substance, py S , . 
1 why the people ought to have clothing at moderate | rather optimistic view, that rathey ! d Ss 
1 of certain supply than that they should have cheap | way, it seems to me, does not meet t I 
eights; and the corollary of that is true; a tailor shop | open all those seri us Objections whic] ! 
very convenient annex to supply the people with one | Senat: tr from North Dakota [Mr. Mcc 
essaries of life. There is no reason why the Govern- | Senator from New York [Mr. R 1. and h x 
ight not to go into these lines of effort. Why not go considered that braneh of { ; 
contracting business, with a line of architects, buying | [ have read with consi lel 
terials or producing from the public domain the build. | the Se retary of ft] rreasur ind » § 
erial, lumber and stone. and the structural iron and | on the increased ocean transportation 1 
ssary for many business buildings? The Government | It is said he » arti it l : Ex t 21] on 
well do that, because I think buildings are about | page 25 of the letter f; he See ‘ I) ( 
ry a8 ocean freights to us. The Government could part 2, quoting from page ; the letter b. “ 11 
: Well start a steel mill in order that structural iron and | In every direction it wil , , 
be prepared and given to the people at reasonable | the ¢) ypin dustry N 
i ho ) | « 
‘ ement is an extraordinary one that at any time the | that th ievenaniie a qd oa ee Ring 
. f the people so demand the Government should en also are selliy ¢ F rt a oe s 
some enterprise, even if it be a private business enter- | dreamed . fore the o 
hat it is justified in doing so. Under this authority Fags wig tet ido . > 
on that reason, there is no limit to what the Govern for instat ee. the Sane did ‘eal : ; , ; 
t undertake. declara n of pe Rv this tir ' ' had t 1. 
w to read from Mr. MeAdoo’s testiny ny given before and finance was readjusted. Ane om 
itfee at a hearing in the other House. As I remem. wae te helene : ane aia 
were no hearings in the Senate before the committee. | figures was paid to the I ( 
a Member of the committee having jurisdiction of the | “ 1.50 Abin — oe 1.500 t 1 8s. : 
il Tam only quoting from hearsay, but I believe there | Smeveamed ten ia thet nae 9 ge a 
hearings given before the committee. | 25.000 uarters, or about 5,000 ¢ 
find what I was looking for. but I will quote it from | @ 1,500-tonner js thought to be ‘ 
Mr. McAdoo’s testimony in substance was that the | This increase I read bheeans t is signifi t in connection 
So great at the beginning of the European war that with the claim that we will be ble to buy ships on the 7 ket 
eau Was created which gave an insurance rate, both just as if it were a task of going out and pb r / ! 
and their cargoes, at very reasonable rates. He went implements or any other article of mer hand e@ averag 
‘dition, to show that if a risk-rate bureau could be | ship, what we call a small one now lays, 
“l d successfully carried on by the Government. a freight and with some accommodations f 
( t steamship line could be carried on just as well. would cost probably from S700.000 to STHOND0 41] 
ance is an indemnity against loss. It was justified at ships that are now afloai coming to ou t 
because few companies engaged in the business cared charging extortionate prices. The part I ] e! 1 
at all, and the rates became extremely high, and that there is a great boom. that I 


great boom, tl huge profits are made. f] e 
the shippers appealed to the Government the bureau price of steamers is rising daily. ; nd t 
. There is but little argument to be deduced from 


ing off their old tom 


ras I can see, to justify a Steamship line. The war | How will the Governn it, On a mark. « 1 

irance bureau was intended to be purely temporary, | anything? How will we cet \ lue @ | > d ft 
With the war, and when the war ceases the risks | the Treasury or procured by the sale of b HH d : 
assume their normal rate, and no further occasion 


expect to get any of ese **] 


hese regain ” on anv of these 
for the Government engaging in this business. If it that are now free to ply tl 





‘ ocean 0] . 4) 
other Government schemes it Will soon be drawing any bargains to be had if the sh pping le is t ( 
“uty to pay losses. The hazard is not lessened it is claimed it is here? Is it not true, 1 t 
use the Government assumes the risk. Government goes on the market. inste l of 
‘Goo continues on page 13 of this address: | instead of buying anything at a e that . 
d people have argued that if the Government is interested | it will be discovered that the prices of £ 
in a shipping company, and a ship of sueh c¢% mpany ehormous profits, are bevyo l the e ( 
ed by belligerent and brought into a prize court, the | “VOTH a ees ee , 
: the Government would be involved. There is no ground | agents ¢ 
f this view. If the Government operated ships outright, | Something is snid here, too, of 21 
Derates the vessels of our Navy, an awkward situation of this A table is ciray ‘Htth) nd 
I ht rise: nt . tation ic ‘aly : : . ‘ tdDle IS Sih 1. Cotton ; , : cia = 
; 1 arise; but where a nation is merely a stockholder, or ; om : + 4) } } 
tockholder, in a private corporation, its sovereignty is not } than last year, and it is natural t , 
t » directly involved if the ships of such a corporation | not only that they would be the fie SV ] , ead 
Subjects of litization in a prize court concerning any issue : z : : } : f t) ‘ 1 j 
not involve the trovernment itself. rhe Government would | sidered, but _ a : Sie aes : sal } 
‘ition to such a corporation exa tly as any individual stock- | 100 Per cent, but two or three hundred - vl v 
fo a corporation in which he is interested. A suit against more than the increase in othe) ( itside grain and 
ion does not necessarily involve the shareholders, _ : hand} nsidered 
= ; - : - ’ ij articies of MMereconandaise ¢ Aisitit eu 
ba singular doctrine, that a suit against a COCPOERSIOD | He continues—I am reading w fre e 18 th 
lecessarily involve its shareholders, Suppose a corpo- | 


Worth $10,000,000 in the 


“habs ute document : 
Initial subscriptions to the | It is pertinent to ask whi 
OF stock in the } 


roposed company under this bill. Sup- superior co 





ideration of the Government, 
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of the great grain States of the West and the fari ers and producers 
of tl reat cotton and tobacco States of the Sourh, the merchants, 
manufacturer and business men throughout the entire country, 
whose combined activities represent our vast export trade, amount 
ing for the last fiscal year to $2,047,755,872, or the owners of the 
comparatively few American steamships engaged in the foreign 





gate investment is approximately only $69,000,000? 
Then an argument is taken from that, that from the greater 


interests concerned competition that would injure to a con- 
siderable degree the private steamship lines ought to be en- 


gaged in because the lesser interests must yield to the greater. 


The same argument could be made on any of the articles of 
merchandise [I have enumerated. There is no difference be- 


tween the other. 


the 


the one and 
people have relief at 
in the other. 
On page 98, to show the conditions when purchases are to 


It is just as important that the 
hands of the Government in the one 


ease as 


be made, admitting now that it is of pressing importance, for 
argument’s sake, as he said on page 18, that some relief should 
be had, see what field we approach in order to obtain the 
alleged relief needed: 

The insurance on all of the above steamers is largely placed in 
British and German companies, and for ports between Eastport and 
Rio, to go abroad, requires arrangements made to cover extra risk, 
and in nearly every case inquired into large amounts have been can- 
celed, calling for placing of risks canceled in new companies and ex- 
tra premiums. To obtain new insurance to cover steamer has_ been 
almost impossible, while extra premium and war risk becomes almost 
prohibitis This in one steamer now in Europe amounted to 
$25,000, and she went to a neutral port in North Sea. On seven of 
the steamers quoted in our list the extra premium and war risk on 
hull alone amounts to about $40,000 per ship if bound to a German 
port. One of our largest shipping concerns have had their repre- 
sentati in England for a month with orders to buy a steamer. He 
can find none ready and could contract for none earlier than 1916 
delivery. 


The market there evidently will give us no relief. This Goy- 
ernment will fare no better than a private company, because 
the activity of those in private business will equal that of any 
publie officer 


On page 100 is an offer by a telegram dated December 24, 
1914: 

Ilay a cable from London this morning offering 4 new steamers, 
immediate delivery, one 12,000. two 11,000, and one 8,000 tons, dead 
weight capacity, basis of $40 a ton and 4 guaranteed delivery within 
ix mont at same basis. All English or French built or building 
now, so there would be no difficulty in securing any amount of tonnage. 


Ifere is the first positive offer of steamers, consisting of four, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 42,000. These are the only ones 
up to this time that have been found ready for delivery. The 
others, to istructed, uire at six the 
time of delivery. 

\s to other offers: 


be coi reg least months as 


In an inquiry answered on December 23, 











1914, the department is advised that the first steamer is just 
completed, and they say all five of them will be completed 
Within six months Here is the second offer received in this 
testimony. The five, however, will require six mouths before 
ak livery 

On page 102, in Exhibit 76. there are a number of vessels 
offered by a marine agency said to be located at Boston, Mass. 

\ ome time bhefore this discussion is closed ome testimony 
\ he given as to the probability of the ability to deliver those 
ves It is noted here in this volume that a part of these 
vessels are of German registry. Several of them are noted as 
{ Vi 

I vO s 1 rr id Germ registry. 
| would instantly raise the question that h been dis 
cussed here more or less for some weeks. At this time I have 
no desire to go into that part of it 
I wish to recur now to the somewhat vague character of | 

what is said to be evidence here urging the passag of this bill, 
letters from men who have written recommending, so it is said, 
its passage On ige 30 is a letter from W. B. Cooper & 
Clo of Wilming n N. ¢.. dated December 381, 1914. and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

l illow us to indorse the action of the dministration in trying 
to { ) he movement of American products We are frank 
t t ral proposition we are not ious to see the 
I es GoV nment get into too many lines of | ine 

Ile has some doubts. There is no very enthusiastic Govern 
ment-ownership blood in the writer of this letter 
but \v n 3 cents per pound, or more, is to be paid freight on cotton 

the ter ainst 35 cents per 100 pounds six months ago, it 
is ti ething should be done, in our opinion. 

Ile does not say what. 

So thin should be done, 


On page 48 another gentleman, writing from New York under 


date of December 26, says: 
Vermit us, please, to lay before you our complaint against the 
scarcity of ships and the exorbitant rate of freight now being charged 





on shipments of our commodities to the various foreign ports, which 
seriously handicaps our business. ae 

We therefore feel that something should be done by our Goy 
ment to relieve the present situation, since it so seriously interferes 
with our foreign business, . 


He does not undertake to present a remedy. He simply sa, 
that something ought to be done. Well, every time there js 
hardship of the kind we are suffering now something ough; 
be done, it is true; but the hardships grow out of conditio 
beyond our control. If this Government could instantly eo) 
mand peace in Europe, so that normal trade relations mie}, 
be restored, then we would see some way by which somet}j 
important, something vital, might be done. 

On page 55 there is the following communication from Ney 
York under date of December 28, 1914: 

We are manufacturers of caustic soda, with one of the largest , 
trolytic plants in this country, located at Niagara Falls, N. Y. \ 
have been endeavoring for the past three years to build up an ex 
business on caustic soda. Our main competitors are Brunner Mo 
Co. and United Alkali Co., of England. Germany, also, just prior 
the war, was exporting caustic soda. There is about 20 per cent 0 
production of caustic soda in the United States which is seeking 
eign markets. We have been gradually building up trade with Mex 
Cuba, Japan, and South America. 

Within the past month we have found a growing impossibility 
procure rates which will permit of our moving our product to fo: 
ports in competition with the English transportation rates. This 
plies especially to European ports, where rates have increased 
00 to 300 per cent since November 1, and even at these exorbit 
rates it is impossible to get room for prompt shipment. 

We can not urge too strongly the necessity of procuring proper t 
nage to carry commodities seeking a foreign outlet, and this tom 
should be available at once in order to benefit the United Stat 
ufacturer. If we are to take a position which we have never | 
fore occupied in the markets of the world, we should do so i: 
ately, and this does not permit of delays necessary to build and « 
struct vessels of considerable size to carry this tonnage. 

It seems to us the only solution of the present difficulty wi 


. 


for this Government to lease or purchase, if possible, sufficient 
nage to relieve the present situation, or it might be possible 1 


Government to usé a number of its transports and colliers in h 
commercial freight. 

The last suggestion, that some of the United States 
vessels not now needed for the purpose for which they were 
designed might be used for commercial purposes, is the 
practical suggestion he has. <As to the rest of it, he savs 
Government “ought to lease or purchase, if possible, sutl 
tonnage to relieve the present situation.” How will the | 
ernment purchase or lease, if there is such a boom in shi) 
as is claimed by others of the witnesses? If the boats 
employed, if they are able to get cargoes at extrao 
prices—characterized by some of the Federal authori 
extortionate—if the exigencies of the service are so gr 
that, how will the Government, follewing the wish of J 
Bush, who writes this letter, go out and lease or purch 


} 
al 


of the vessels to relieve the situation? We makes 
gestion about Government ownership. 

Again, Exhibit 31, on pages 55 and 56, says: 

We appreciate your efforts along these lines and sincerely 


you will be able to bring about some relief to exporters. 
The writer 


makes no.suggestion as to how it shall be d 


I now quote from Exhibit 32. This is addressed to t 
retary of the Treasury: 

We submit the above to you, as we believe you are 
knowing from actual shippers the rates now quoted and 


the steamship companies, and hope:that you will use your 


in bringing about a fair ocean freight rate to the variou 
Europe, notably, of course, the neutral ports. 

“Use your good offices in bringing about a fair ocean 
rate.” There is nothing there to suggest Government | 
ship; there is nothing that would put the Government up 


private shipyards for building boats. 


1 
the hope 


The writer only ex 
that the Government will use its good offices 

the head of this department, in order to relieve the s 

In Exhibit 53 the writer says: 


From our viewpoint it is hard to account for the exorbitar 
rates, which have proven such a handicap to exporters, es 
those in our line of business, and we are heartily in favor 
legislation which would encourage American capital to ow! 
under the American flag and enable them to compete success 
foreign owners, 


This is dated at Pensacola, Fla., and is from the Tue! 
I think I know what this gentleman means. There is 
ernment ownership in it, although it, with the others | 
quoted, are in this Senate document presented here to u 
reasons why this bill should be enacted—as a Governnien! 
ship bill. Rather this gentleman, in Exhibit 33, dep 
Government ownership and wishes only that the Gove 
will 

Encourage American capital to own vessels under the Am 
and enable them to compete successfully with foreign owners, 

On page 59, Exhibit 34, the Walter A. Wood Mowing & I 
ing Machine Co., after speaking of their foreign trade 
has been established for many years, their agencies havin: 









e 


ed as long as 40 years ago, discuss at some length the 
renching the point that I am keeping in mind in the 


language: 


| appear to us that there never was a more opportune time for 


I 


many 


try. either under legislative action or private capital, to create 
t , for lack of which, in our judgment, this country has 
We can only hope that some measures may 


or some policy created which will relieve the present situa- 


Lime 


hoes 


to affect our business interests this year. 
not 
y there; 


indorse Government ownership. There is no 
it is only a vague hope that the Government 


ver some way to relieve the conditions complained of. 


vit 


th 


measure.” 


hibit 


ld 


if 


our testimony contained, 


15, on this branch of the subject, the writer con- 


together with all the 


er shippers, will be such that some measure can be taken 


ve 


undertake 
any more than do the others, 
19 the writer states: 


advise 


shippers of these unprecedented and impossible condi- 


to say what it 


from points on the 


rd to other European ports have been advanced in pro- 


* 1n 
t} 


ir 


lieves 


» cited above. 


We feel that some relief should be 
American exporters by your department. 


ibit 64 the writer states: 


purpose to burden you with personal grievances, but 
a transaction of this kind possesses elements which 


iend itself to your consideration, and he hopes you may be 


hip people. 
70 it 
is of the utmost importance that the United States should 
¢ _present 


le 


1 ho 





is stated: 


gestions, not alone for our relief but to save other 
‘ practice at the hands of 


with the neutral 


1 am not on principle in favor of Government-owned 
1 believe in the present crisis only the Government is 


a sufficient amount of steamers without much difficulty, 


t 
t 


reason why, after reestablishment of peace, the Govern- 
resell these steamers to American companies. 


hen they are excessively high priced, buy when every 
can float a ton of freight is sought, when rates are 
en the value of all floating water craft is correspond- 
It is proposed that the Government buy at high 


hinent 


he 


business 
At bargain-counter prices. 
if marine junk exposed for sale at that time, when it 


the writer says: 


| then, when the crisis is over, this gentleman wishes 
and sell at what 
There will simply 


imination of the German lines during the continuance of 
irregular sailings of the English steamers, the export 
hampered, and 
measures can 
permanent 


present abnormal 


le of any assistance. Although 
of ownership by the Government, 
» present critical situation only the Govern- 
» development of the business by purchasing steamers 


the same difficulty is presented. I am reading 


ts to show that the shippers who write and furnish 
uy printed in this document, or most of them, have no 


1 
icy 


Some express themselves against 


ownership; some wish the Government to embark 


1: 
chit 


) business temporarily, and, after the crisis shall 


mi and the war is ended, they wish the Government to 


ud the Treasury? 
ething when it is excessively dear, 


prevail, 


it end? Where 


The Government going out and 
owing to unusual 
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id, after the crisis has passed, after the article has | 


] 
a 





retire from business! 
cotton-loan bill. 


onsiderable 


in Exhibi 
rise the Government would be required to engage 





value in the market, then the Government 
is only another form 


It finally is at the expense of 
it is an inroad on the Treasury; it is a bond 
loan directly to persons affected, who 
ther merchandise; it is not a grant directly from 
ut it puts the Treasury in a condition where it 
the money, taking the risk and incurring the ex- 
‘the benefit of the shipper, who is engaged in pri- 
loss, when normal 
withdraw from the 


io show the bad 


¢ 
t 


Secretary of the Treasury 
a depression. 


That has been 





he two extremes | 
with freight business, 
degree by the internal 












































































most vigorously denied. It is said that there was not a trou 
ble; that everything was going along at its normal gait: but 
in this testimony it takes note of wondert lepression in 


this country: 
During the first six months freight rates y 
within a narrow margin. The advent of the } 


1 W n S 
brought chaotic conditions, but out of the ; . — 
a period of high freight rates seldom, if xiu d in the 
annals of the shipping world. 

During the early part of the year trade, both f 1 a t 
felt the heavy hand of depression 
Repeating, now, the statement of depression and untoward 


conditions here: 
The pendency of the request for a 5 











‘ cent advat a 
freight rates, the assimilation of the new riff, and n 
of the banking system of the country, combined t ssen the 
of. trade. The steamship lines faced a dull yeat Aside f 
movement of old-crop grain, which furnished good f ht, t 3 
lacked the stimulating effect of an active movement in gen ) 
Exports of manufactured articles and imports of ies fr Kr 
the Orient, and South America dropped to a loy evel unde 
pressive conditions that obtained 

In March there was quite a flurry in freight rates, but the rd 
movement was only spasmodic. Rates soon dropped k to t el 


effective at the beginning of the year. 
Then came the European war, and rates shet upward ti 
astonishing degree. This again only emp! 
dence is all cumulative in the same way he extreme difficult; 
the Government agents will experience when they go upon the 
market to buy these vessels, 
A good deal of argument has been had here off and on alon 
the line of the President’s statement in Indi | i 
on the theory that the farmer, either the cotton planter or the 
grain producer, is the one who suffers from the excessive rate: 
in other words, the higher the freight rate on the ocean tl 
lower the price to the producer in this country So if the 


1INSsizes and this 





WMA pots, It goe 


prices keep going up, wheat ought to get down to 25 cents a 
bushel after a while; and as the freight rates go up on the 


ocean, instead of wheat going up, it ought to be selling back t 
67 cents, as it was last August. 

On page 75, Exhibit 54, there is an interesting contributio1 
from Minot, Hooper & Co., of New York, in the latter part of 


which an explanation is given which illuminates this question 





materially, because what the writer says is in accordance with 
the actual conditions we find on the market: 

What we want to know is whether there i I t had 
having to pay these exorbitant rates, or n ) 
such “ extortion ’’? While we ourselves do ) ‘ t of fr 
on our shipments, the customer assuming t n ir eX] t i 
ness is directly and materially : ted, it s tl un 
and increase of expense and haz to our customer } r te ) 
make him cautious and reduce or altogether terminate d 












So it is not the suffering farmer in this country that this bill 
will probably relieve. Meats and breadstuffs mus e sh ed 
| all over the world. Where the food products of a 1 ty are 
insufficient they must come from some place elsé ! i 
will ensue. So here is direct testimony that the purchaser 
| abroad is the person who pays the ocean freight If i oO 
| high as te become prohibitive, or the purchaser abroad be w 
| out means to buy, the effect would be the same. In any event 
| has not yet damaged the producer of this country in th I 
| has materially affected the exports of meats and breadstuffs 
| since they are continually going abroad. The g é s 
of the country and the packing ] St re sending v 
|} cargoes abroad. The grain exc es would not y 
foreign trade if it were impossible to secur 
} Carriage. 
This is the definite answer now, the answe1 e 
that argument. Here is a very graphic descriy n of 1 e 
freight rates are high. It is charged that it is ( 
extortion on the part of the steamship companies, 
owners, if they are individuals. There has been by tl 
ers of this measure but little said so far on ; 
legitimately increase the cost of freight. I q 
110 of the same document: 
Se (nl Sdn 
id in 1 I 
retua g ; 
1 sar 1 t 
move f 
ing 
| the advent of the w 
| This indicates that it is ine 
owners of the boats; BA ease | I 
| be commensurate with the oO rm 
they must operate. The risk o 
| has inereased; the insurance is higher ; d 
enters into the operation of a freight rate a 1 


upward. Il can see why a legiti it 
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re reaped by those who receive 
i re may be, it is true, individual ises where 
s extortion, and without any reasonable | 
1) because mebody is situated so 
' | 
Thos re abu l ( r in every line } 
I dl Kl of anything hich a person | 
\ hi ] hot ¢ Ly l } 
: tration | 
n of Lip] r 3 tration | 
} t ‘ { if own 17 ea i 1 the So- | 
trv ; ved A1I¢g LS, it Oj ied 
hay stryv f i Uy uthority | 
( oO ! til ( ther, 1914, 
d for a l ve t] | visi requiring 
ft rs to | citizens of the Un d Sti _ So that now | 
| 
} } VV oft on Pa ‘ ot { ) } 
» tl reg 
utions ad d bv the N | 
I the 18th of J 1915: 
] Li | 
; | 
i i i ka i i ) \ 
ni ] sident | 
l I ee l fier ‘ l ] \ j 
i 7 } da of Ne t ) ! ) 1 ] 1 ) | 
i I ih sh ( 1 he ] j aw re 
tis ( of th ] ' ~ i 
’ t of 1 I; ind tl l I 
( ted by ] tic 1 tiv yu } 
) ps t ng advantage of th | tism pl 
l » and j in ia pi ! ted by 
ind 
\ i e | ection and the h A 1 
i i 1 il over such a »s 
! nto t ( 1 ol wat oft ( a 
1 I ce ti 1 not be called ] i 
\ 1 part ‘ Commerce had on le (j o tne} 
Iixecutive ord nding tl la that prescribes | 
{ i h officers on vessels of the Uni d in | 
foreign trade shall be citizens of the United St eceived 
f n co { f cu I from the princi Atlantic 
me 1 th report showed tl] t 2 Ss idle 
1 «¢ A ll I \ I a i ’ >] 
in ie fo 1 trad The 
| t Ma Engine Benet 1 A n of 
i - I mvention se bled this “a 10% ) 
Washi I), ¢ by unal 10u ( gates 
Y l associations on the Atlan I i and Gulf 
l 1d water of the Uni i St \ ut 
protest Lil intrusting the he Ea Ameri- 
i n American ship by the Government permitting of 
i ft te ig? who are citizens of foreign country as 
\ of American registry 7 i f\ en 
i ' 
l ( Sé ylu tic | sent if il of | 
{ 0 nt nd Vi i l'nited 
t] f I 1 ita 1 to e United 
‘ ! ! he Hou f Repre t 
LSP s 5 
Met : 
Wa D. 1 
/ oni / ] of the ; ( i Rene- 
Associatios 
ee tO W 1 was yn re- 
{ ; trv lay rN 1 
\ tl he resolut vo tl 
ad ae | olution ind ft cs y ine 
l + i} ’ oO } I 1 ’ th 
' 
‘ i 
T 
I ; 
4 | 
( I WI 
( 
I l t Washington, D. C., on Fel tf, 1915, there 
WV ri ne of the tional Ch of | ‘e, repre- 
sent t] usiness interests of the countt There were very 
strel s efforts by the friends of thé admir mm, and even 
by 1 of the Cabinet officers, to obtain an indorsement of the 
shipping bill by this association. It repre ted very large 
number of members from every quarter of tl I 1 States. 
It might be called fairly representative of the business interests 
concerned. In spite of the tremendous influence exerted by the 
administration upon the delegates, this convention of commer- 


cial organiy this bill 


ship 


itions yoted by 161 to 90 against ind 
referring to a referendum the chamber’s alternativ 


ly proposal. Under the by-laws, however, t] 


and 


a 


subsik t 


ative 











vote was insufficient in numbers, and the convention finally de- 
cided to ref both the President’s ship bill and the subsidy 
pi i 1 t referendum. On this subject the press says: 

I ! y it del t ( ed « ming op 
t} ( iz the j i retween §S 
McAdoo, who d the emergency need of nator 
w! é { ( S the proposed 

Along the s e line T wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to a resolution of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, pre- 
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sented and found in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD of a few a 
The Ililinois Manufacturers’ Association is compos 

the principal manufacturers of that State. They elect, at § 1 
intervals, their board of directors, at a membership 1 


ago. 


This membership meeting, after having selected the directory 
has very little to do thereafter with the management ; 
affairs as resolutions. The board of directors has ¢ f 


such matters. There are 12 members of the board of « 
I investigated, by writing to the 12, how many were pl 
the meeting of the board and what were the circumsta 
led to the adoption of this resolution of indors« 
the directors is George D. Tower, of Mendota, Ill. He v 
a letter dated January 1915: 


THE J. 


oe 


ment oO 


D. TOWER 
SURI 


Me ndota, Til. 





on 1 


our letter of January 25, making i 





a t] [ C1] ion of the Illinois Manufacturers’ <A 
ul is you t ort the pending shipping bill, and l 
one of the di tol f that association that you could n 
the association request in the support of that bill. You 
inguir to what the immediate causes were that led up t 
n the ! rd of directors. 


beg to 


say 





is inquiry I that I 


attended tl 
} 






uary 5, and there is nothing of 
that I heard mention of, but the di 
eet 20th that I could not attend and it \ 
his action was taken, but I am not ir 
ay t led them to take the action th y did. 
I m 











ay » you in confidence that I have always been 
warm port and especially in the last election. I 
been a great a¢ rer of yourself and always had the ut 
in your ability and integrity, and I feei sure that you will 
think is for the best interests of the country. I had r 
of the bill in question until I received the one you sent n 
reading it over, I do not feel that I am sufficiently posted } 
any decided ideas as to what it will accomplish, but the: ; 
som i at this proposition is bound to conflict t } 





things 





be overcom(< 
i It 
us into trouble, 
vin at deal mor 
In conclusion will say 
regard to this pr 
being a private citizen r: 






without the ex¢ 
may be accomplished i1 
but the chances seem to b 
than ships. 

that 1 
yposition, 


th 


tu 


aaa 
ylomacy. 





awing 
am willing to defer to 

and can appreciate you 

er than a United States Senat 


port of anything that you do not feel is for the best i 
count ‘ 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 


i 








onzo Tyner, of Chicago, writes a letter dated J 
which I will read. He is another one of t 
“Tt rs 
ELONZO 7 
27 WEST VAN Bt » 
Chicago, J 
I S tA 
Unit ta Washingion, D. ¢ 
an SI In reply to ye s of the 23d relative to 
to y vy the members of the Illinois Manufac 
g you ft yport t pending shipping bill, 1 w 
t of the « tors when t resolution was } 
d y one present favored it. Had I been there | 
































op BA or thoroughly with the positi 
iatter wit ference to same and believe that a 
who to favor the bill at the present e \ 
iw, live t e tl day that they will regret havir l 
d 1 it the case may be. 
am inclined to think the one thing that e: tl 
rers’ Association oflicers to favor this was d ) 
was the shortest road toward establisl V 
nt m in the writer's opinic should 
ind operatec rivate capital and enct 1 1k 
ment to tl tent « reasonab subsidy. 
= trul 
I 1 an tter of Jan y 25, 1915, fi 
of Pek [1] . another one of the directoi 
PiKIN Coopni E CO 
| | COOPERAGE, STAVES D HEA 
WINE AND OIL SHOOKS ! 
Pekin, I1l., J 
} D Mr. SHERM In answer to your letter of Jai 
| say I was not at the meeting of the directors of i 
"A iation when they adopted the report 
nz lil. 
Speaking for myself only, I am much opposed to this 
he Government g far out of its way when it enga 





ransportation of any kind. In my humble opinion, the 
ill would be inimical to the manufacturi interests 
, of course, personally appreciate and approve the star 2 
is mé and I regret I am not able to inform you W 
auses led to such an action on the part of the urd al 
With kind regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 





is 





H. G. H ‘ 


Hion. L. Y. 


SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 






























































































TS 


25, 1915: 


Uar’y 
THE GARDNER GOVERNOR Co., 
Quincy, Ill., January 25, 1915. 
xcek Y. SHERMAN, 
‘tates Senate, Washington, D. C. 
I n pleased to acknowledge receipt of your letter 


| nd to tell you IT am not in favor of the shipping bill and 


nt at any meeting where a resolution was passed author- 
ers to urge the passage of the bill. 
accord with the idea expressed in your letter. The bill 
ed. 
ry truly, 
J. WILLIS GARDNER, 
1 a letter written from another one of the directors, 
( , of Peoria, dated February 4, 1915: 
: AVERY Co., 
Peoria, 1U., February 4, 1915. 
Y. SHERMAN, 
tates Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Min. SHERMAN: Your letter of the 23d ult. was duly received 
Having been in and out so much of late, I have been un- 


my correspondence prompt attention. 
i Chicago recently I had intended to take up the matter with 


Ilurley or Mr. Glenn, of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
nd that I would not get through my appointments in time 
are, the writer was not present at the mecting of the 

i tors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the 


was taken with reference to the pending shipping bill. 


ily in accord with your action in this matter and appre- 
nd that you have taken. 
pectfully, yours, 
G. L. AVERY. 


ila great many times the statement that politicians 
off-color; that their bargains were reprehensible. I 
| it stated by gentlemen who are learned and who carry 
degrees from divers of learning that 
re persons who ought to be very sedulously watched. 
" coused of deals and devious ways, so that the term 
{ 1” has become, in the opinion of many people, a 
proach. I do not know but that among some sensi- 
s it might be regarded as an epithet if one were to be 
politician.” Among the things that invite public criti- 
said th: 
bargains that lead to combinations for nominations ; 
employ influences 
. a corrupt way, making their perpetrators amenable 
s of the land, but influences which, while legitimate, 
egarded as most reprehensible, to use the mildest ex- 
le. This has been dealt with at great length by 
razines and by their editors, who exact from those in 

ea very high standard of political morality. 
(| t object to the test which they set for men who aspire 
enter publie life. There is nothing evil intrinsically 
1, which is above, or supposed to be above, that 
rdinary occupant of public office, especially of those 
ich are essentially political in their character. 
ly require political conduct that is commensurate 
portance of the politics of the office concerned. 
rned to look for a little higher standard frequently 
emen of that kind. TI have taken them at their word. 


t} 


ersity seats 


S 


essari 


it this unsavory class frequently engage in the | 


at the primaries and at the elec- | 


These | 
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J. Willis Gardner, another director, I have this sini: | 


of | 





hey are sincere, and I earnestly hope that they are 
sood in the world, and especially in our immediate | 
globe. That is where I would like to see such 

I do not know whether or not any of these 

elves ever run for office. I can reeall now but 
who ever entered upon that delectable territory 
candidates and fools rush in. We have some of 
part of the country where I live, who at inter- 
rvals have become candidates for office, and who 
ned themselves during that time to an indiscrimi- 


isi, not to say abuse, of nearly everybody in every 
Was ever elected to oflice or had any aspirations in 

agreed with them. 

and I 

ritic in the 
rit of ie 


1i©@ f 


s he 


believe in critics. I believe 
world the constructive ¢ 
noclasm undertakes 
iS something better to put in its place. 
Justified in the criticism. Often when 


the 
who 
anything 


If he 


is ritic, 


to tear 














f, and it is necessary to destroy something that 

ie earth to furnish room te institute his improvement 

practically operative, he has then a right to criti 

1 of criticism a ui that kind of a e¢ritic are bene- 

world. For them I have nothing but the greatest 

tion to give, and with them I will cheerfully join 
V tiie, 

her critics are of a different § kind. Michelangelo 


ry eat cathedral, where Raphael was frescoing the 
Lit 


he has some | 


took a quick glance at the work and seized a | and I will get to it. 








crayon and on a sheet of paper drew a lk: 


to the proper degree of proportion a1 


i ‘ in 
such details as satisfied him. <A friend came in and asked him 
what he was doing. He said, “ Raphael's work shows tl for 
the size of the room the figures are too small.” The friend id, 
“ Well, why do you not tell the artis lle re ed. | } 
telling him in the best kind of criticism I | Ww, by ¢1 ng 
what I believe will be the proper size in propo i to t] ’ 
That is constructive criticism. That kind of riticis we 
ought to have, but the indiscriminate criticism the s of 
the iconoclast who goes out for no purpose except to dest , for 
no reason except to condemn and reject, and who throws his 
hands in helplessness when he is Galled on to suggest so g 
for the thing criticized, is not very useful in the world. | 

him I have no particular admiration; of him I am compelled to 
say I do not think he does good in the world, certainly to 
practical men, not even to candidates for office, not even to an 
occupant of public office, because eve ry conscientious public offi 
cer must be creative; he can not be merely destructive. He 
must have in a very marked degree the creative instinct Chat 
instinct is embodied in the framing of statutes, in the enact 
ment of great laws that have done good and have kept ice 
with the progress of the hour. Such criticisms and such vit 


tues are always of the very highest value. 


Our Chief Magistrate has criticized in years past, and rf 
always constructively. Some times he has criticized mercilessly, 
as in his New Freedom, in his Congressional Government ! 
his book The State, and here and there in his History of the 
American People. In the role of critic in the New Free ! 
he essays much; he criticizes without stin he condemns th 
politician, his back-room conferences, his unholy his 
endeavor to procure results by passing favors to others, so t 
others may see the light and agree with him upon som ect 
of political action. I suppose that the cause of the effort 
forth on the part of most politicians is to have others ere 
with them in some given line of political action 

Let me be more specific. A trade commission has been created 
by Congress by an act, commonly called, when it was pending 
the “ Covington bill.” It seeks to do for the be of 3 
country, to put it in a comparative way, about what the I 
state Commerce Commission does for the railroads of the : 


try. That bill has been enacted into law 
pointment of a board of five mem! While 


ers 


| that the board would be nonpartisan, nobody who knew the 
{ conduct of public affairs ever thought seriously that it would be 
so. It was known that it would be bipartisan. The only non 
partisan boards in the world are the ones the members of hh 
are all of one political party. It is idle to talk about making a 
nonpartisan board with a minority on it. If the minority are 
stalwart, the only way they can qualify is by being sta 
while they are still on the board. If they are nonde 
spineless, and with no active principles, with their polit | 
being inert or dead, then they have no business to be ther 
cause they are only fillers; they are ciphers, used for the } 
purpose of extracting compensation from the Pub rre 


So nobody expected this to be a nonpartisan board. I ex] 1 
it to be bipartisan, and I 


have no comp 


majority ought to be of the Democratic fait The administra 
tion and both branches of Congress are of that faith, and i ; 
entirely proper that three at least of the mi rs of the | | 
should be of that complexion. <As to the other two 
reasonably expected that one of them w Lie 
and possibly the other more or less remo ted 
lamented, the late departed, the “ Bull Moos 1 
appointments begin to see the sunshine on the VP 
are three Democrats and two “* Bull Meose 

I know what that is for, and so does the « 
chair. So does every one of the sophist ‘ 
of whom are infants in their swaddling « 
rived at the age of political pubei be 
this Chamber. The purpose, of course y 
alive, because at Indianapolis the Vrs | 
crats are a minority party, and if we do 
pendents we can not win.” That 
a politician. If any of my associates in a bul ( e 
had let escape from them sentime of th kind I y 
it was a manifestation of the SV 
but, coming from the gentleman i { 
enough to ve him tl ‘ ) 
such conclusion ought to be d i hie 
post is to keep the party aive 

Now, let us go a Hhttie furthel I L\ ] 
dering from the text, and that is something t | 
do for the world. I certainly want to keep to s] 
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eee 


On beard is Edward M. Tlurley, whom I have known in We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of laws f 
. ‘ greater security of life and property at sea, and favor th 
5 ( yee? f+) cot . ‘ ° » Vwvere or = . q ee t L wtl I 
( i meamufacturer, and, like Ss mnie lawye¢ rs and 0C- | laws and the abrogation of so much of our treaties with ot 
y 2 doctor of divinity, he carries politics as a side line. | as provide for the arrest and imprisonment of seamen 
Ilurley i omewhat informed in political affairs. He is a | desertion or with violation of their eae ae of service. Su 
mt hace : oi lO iat pe ca treaties are un-American, and violate the spirit, if not the | 
excellent member of the majority party. It was natural | Gonstitution at thes Clakeee Seaeee 
t to him the President should turn for one of the members. 


| omes f 1 the Middle West, a part of the northern Mis- 








l 


“The Democratic platform forbids subsidies.” It 
press words in 1912; and on several prior occasioy 


Valley in which many manufacturers are found, where f : + deal oe 
<j niopact inns 1 rreat volu «| platforms were written, not in the same language, but i 
n n rerests > DU ESS and A vyerv gre OLuIne Of ‘ . * 4: rm: ’ 
sta : ] it went on record as against subsidies. This plank ae 
F 7 ~ So er ery 6 So i developing our merchant shipping without imposing ad 
» Mr. Eh ‘vy will be nominated as one member. Mr. Hurley ; , sl “te adieige 
of : ae 7 3 ainetuneent” Jun burdens on the people. The indebtedness created by t] 
o be the pre it of the iInoIsS Manutacturel S- : ran . 
Hon " : tf t and honoral distine- | @ heavy burden on a weakened Treasury. I do not 
| rl I Cel rig 1iono!l » Istine- ; . a . S . 
a eos inte Bane urers’ Asso- | Uuis especial tender solicitude should be shown for tl 
dent i the 1 101s anu ( vers ASSO- S . al : as. / ee oui 
Pa 1 member of the Trade Com- plank, especially in view of the character of this bill 
“ ie a double-headed tale. if it necessarily does. It is more a struggle over pli 


all lt] e] ish weil ete definitions than it is over the thing itself. If, beea 

"Mr. Hurley as president of the Mlinois Manufacturers’ Asso- | iS @ platform pledge, the party is thereby to be barred 

Pia eae r the 12 directors apparently, but from | S¥bsidy, I can properly inquire whether it is of any 

t letters received it appears there were just half of them pres- | 12 force than any other plank in that platform. 

the six: hed -ent tadieeadl thin ing bill, At Why, I read there, too, that the Baltimore platform 

of the board of directors Mr. Hurley presented anq | itself to the exemption from tolls of American ships e 

sed the resolutions which are used to justify, so far as | Coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. \ 

vidence in this matter, the passage of this bill. Now, | ™ember the message which came to us in joint s 


mene vid pro quo? What made Mr. Hurley active? He did occasion rec mmending the repeal of the act of Aug 

. far as I am informed or have been able to ascertain, | I am not saying anything on this subject by way of « 

! ‘was assured that he would be a member of the Trade | because I voted in accordance with the President's 1 
( ssion. I have no objection to this; I am not saying there dations for the repeal of that act. 


thing wrong in it: Iam only saying that the Chief Magis- I find in the platform written by our Republican | 
en he ¥ ant to get an indorsen ent for a pending bill 1912 no such solemn declaration as that. There is 
‘ { ‘ { < i il | > ! i ‘ l it i ~ Ai, 


exactly the same means as any other politician does, and | it that pledges the party or any of its members to 
thet ll this is. It is a political movement. and had no more | It was an act signed by President Taft, but that did n 
h and is entitled to no more streneth than any other | Commit the party to that legislation. It was not in 

nolifienl movement of a like kind. F of any previous Republican Party plank. Presid ! 
~ T quote from an editorial of the Chicago Tribune of Jan- | Signed many bills, making them laws, that were n 
ry 91. 1915: any party creed in this country. He signed any num! 

wr once to-nioht made wublic this 1 that became laws of general operation, outside of 
a of the directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- | were local or temporary in character, like appropriat 

1 to-day the administration shi ircha bill was unant | put that did not thereby, on these matters of general 

EOE aan Eee ee etree ee pledge the party to stand by those statutes as party 


‘Epwanrp N. Heriny party planks. So every Republican in this Chamber 
11 ey is one of the men who have been selected by President | House of Representative was a liberty to vote as his 
\ 1 to m the Federal Trade Commission, influenced him. 





This finishes the chapter on this subject. I make these I find in the same platform, likewise, in the tariff 
ro] rks only in view of the many bitter criticisms that have language: 
been made of politicians, not only of the party of which I We favor the nate attainment of the iples 
to be a member, but of my Democratic friends as well. | legislation that will not injure or destroy legitimate ind 


I think this chapter is due to the Democratic side of this Then, in the face of that, a bill was framed that 


A 
Chamber ns much as it is to anybody else. If L could imprint sugar in this country! As one of the Senators from | 
this story, by mere word of mouth, upon the insensate wood | yery cogently said, sugar is a legitimate industry 
of the desks and chairs of this Chamber, I would leave in their the views of his constituents. I think he is correct 
unresponsive material: ‘“ Remember that the Chief Magistrate been on the protected list for over a hundred 


in 1915 conducts himself as any other politician when he needs | natural that the sugar-cane growers of the Stat 

1 n legislation he strives to enact by Executive influence.” | industry can be pursued, being good Democrats, would 
it is m sed to lower the rates of the present steamship | that platform to mean that that was a legitimate ii 

ee nies by Government competition, This will build up @/) that that particular phrase of the platform was 

} Government line and weaken, or possibly destroy, such | penefit, and that they were thereby excepted from iu 

fter this shall have | that might prove injurious. 

been accomplished, the Government will dispose of its in- But when the bill proceeded through the variou 


private lines as are now established. A 








which thereupon becomes a private line. Does not the} reached alleged perfection, it was found to free 
ne pri © line owe its existence i ity to success- | in that form it remained and was signed. It was 
I eC} to dl t Government is, to all intents only cane sugar but beet sugar was to be cheapen 
I L private tne tal public money. | high cost of living was very greatly affected by t 
W! ntage does this possess over a subsidy to a private | yailing prior to this downward revision. The price of 
Phe answer is it controls rates by the Government. An | not exorbitant before the reduction. It fell tempo 
y cl nt answer would be, if the Governme erants a the reduction. Probably up to May following the 1 
bsidy to an existing line on condition that certain rates are | price of sugar slightly decreased. The retail price 
f blished and maintained for the shipping public, the same | sumer, the price of crude cane sugar to the refine 
end would be gained and at less cost. somewhat. It is to be noted here, however, from 
| » same thing could be done by vesting in the Interstate! <« hedule of pri Ss of crude and refined, that the 
Col ce Commission power to regulate rates on every vessel | refined to the consumer and sold left a much w 
I tered under our laws than the price between the cost of crude sugar t 
When Mr. MeAdoo was before the committee of the House | and the former prices; in other words, that they did 
f Representatives on this subject, one of the members of the! proportion to each other, but they sometimes ros 
ed him, on page 29, whether this was not in May, according to the tables from the market 
el subsidy, and whether he could support a subsidy. Hej} who follow the trade, sugar was reduced ab 
hundred pounds; and when it reached this figure 
Demo platform forbids subsidies. extreme limit of the reduction of the high cost « 
Let us se The Democratic platform, it is said, forbids | never grew any lower, but it has grown somewhat 
} ( In the ] form of 1912, which is the last authori I do not think it would be a fair way of discus 
1 utterance of ovr brethern, I find the following language: | ject to quote war prices. The prices before the b 
\ ve fost : y constitutional regulation of commerce, | the war are the proper basis on which to estimate 
the wth of at are vhich shall develop and strengthen Before the war broke out sugar had risen. After 
a =a a tees ae i becheen: a sabe the | ultimate free listing, and after the first cut had 1 
V lies ft Publi March, 1914, it rose to prices equal to and subsequ 
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act of October 3, 1915, was signed. 

r breke out and could not by any 
ted by the war, because no one in 
ad any suspicion that there would 


tside of not reducing the price 
crippled the cane-sugar industry 
pressed the beet-sugar indust 

» loss. 
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in the event the majority party is bent upon the passage | 
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I have the prices of sugar here in a table running along from 
to ti und I desire to read from an article about sugar: 
DECREASED ACREAGE PLANTED 
Many producers, feeling it useless to attempt to continue under the 
discouraging conditions facing them, or finding it impossible to finance 
their operation since bankers were unwilling to advance money to 
an chterprise condemned to early extinction, abandoned the industry. 
Kleven { the 71 beet-sugar factories operating in 1913 closed 
i} I oOo! and made no contract for beets to be grown in 1914. 
ty rs made smaller plantings, and the area sown to beets was re- 
a d by 155,000 acre In Louisiana over 40 mills and plantations 
t of bu mat the properties going into bankruptcy or 
beit ‘ d of at forced In Porto Rico half a dozen centrals 
we I t hands of receivers 
Dut t early months of the year the pressure of the heavy sup- 
fd d Cuban sugars coming upon the market forced 
i 1 y level The reduction in the tariff rate on March 
! d an influer in this direction by causing producers 
o ru t r op ict to market earlier than they otherwise would 
Idur ! per 1 from the earl part of March to the 
M refined sugar averaged 33 cents a pound in the New 
if i 
\\ ‘ ing of May new influences began to make themselves 
time practically all the domestie sugar ef the 1915-14 
I ld, Jeaving the market entirely to Cuban sugar. This 
! to p through the hands of the big seaboard refiners on its way 
imer, thus giving the refiners control of the situation. By 
time also the period for planting the new domestic crop had ended 
1 known that the amount of home-grown sugar, both beet and 
1 mild be decidedly decreased during the ensuing season. Con 
nounts of Cuban sugar had bes sold to England, thereby 
ymewhat the available Cuban supply for the United States. 
RECOVERY OF PRICES 
I middle of May the wholesale price of refined sugar in New 
' d returned to the same point it had occupied during the earlier 
rt of t vear, thus eliminating any difference represented by the |} 
reduction in t \ week later sugar was selling for the first time | 
1 ar at exactl he sat level as on the corresponding date | 
i 1 Ir June the cash price of refined was 4.214 cents a pound, | 
ind tinued at this level to the end of July. 
It noteworthy that. following the reduction in tl tariff, during 
1 “ om M h to end of July, the refiners’ margin, which 
] yw durit the fir two months of the year, took a decided | 
salt 
| i margin is the difference between the price of raw and 
! i I na iven dat and therefore includes both the profit 
refiner and the cost of refining. It is not absolutely exact, 
i sugar may have been made from raws purchased perhaps | 
1 rlier, so that on an advancing market the actual profit 
ter and on a declining market less than that shown by 
for the day Except in a violently fluctuating market, how- 
\ fliciently exact to be used for purposes of comparison. 
\ nst an average of 49.3 cents a hundred pounds during Janu- | 
any nd I iry, the refiners’ margin increased to 81.1 cents during | 
t d from March to August In other words, the price of refined | 
: don decline to the same extent as the price of raws during | 
the part of this period, nor did raws advance equally with refined | 
improvement in prices set in. Thus the refiners were able to 
heir profits very materially. The price of refined sugar was 
us befo the reduction in the tariff; consumers were paying 
ul for their sugar; the growers alone were receiving less for 
duct. Chis situation was exactly as had been predicted by the 
producers in the event of reduction or removal of the customs duty on 
| ted gar 
WAR TRANSFORMS SITUATION. 
\t the beginning of August the sugar situation was suddenly revolu- 
1 red. The outbreak of war in Europe, involving the principal sugar- 
rod * territory of the globe, upset established relations in the sugar 
ind ry as completely as in the political world. Of the two great 
iving nations, Great Britain and the United States, which annu- 


2.000,000 tons of sugar each and are the only first- 
ers that do not grow all their sugar from their own soil, Great 


itv import ome 





Britain was completely cut off from her accustomed sources of supply 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary As the refining capacity of Great 
L not sufficient to supply the country’s needs she was forced to 
{ N York as the only available market for refined sugar. srit- 
ish | y s both of raw and refined sugar in New York and of raw 
r from Cuba and elsewhere, quickly aggregated 900,000 tons. The 
and unexpected withdrawal of a large proportion of this | 
reat antity from the available supply resulted in an advance of | 
x i \ cents a pound in prices both of raw and refined. 
UNITED STATES CROP LOWERS PRICES 

The high level of prices established by the excited rush for sugar 
early in August continued well into the following month, until the new 
crop of home-grown beets, which in August began to turned into 
in California, came upon the market. At the end of the first 

\ | September this beet sugar was offered free y in middle western 
citic t approximately a cent a pound below the refiners’ New York 
pric The American Beet Sugar Co. offered 100,000 bags in Chicago 
it 6.25 nts a pound, as against the New York spot price of 7.10 cents. 
Hold f sugar who before the war had contracted for a large pro 
port i of the California beet-sugar outturn at low pric began resell 
in re e pri The effect of this competition from the new- 
( stic sugar caused the refiners to cut down their purchases 
! rand nt the price of raws down from 6.27 cents a pound 
‘ Nt ( 1 ¢ »S89 on September 17 and 5.02 on September 24, | 
! ice of refined followed the same course, but declined somewhat 
This indicat the course of the sugar market following this 
reduction, which we heard on this side of the Chamber justi- 
fied at great length on the ground that it would reduce by that 
much the cost of living. The approximate reduction, I remem- 


ber from this and other figures, wa. about 40 cents per hundred 
pounds of refined sugar to the consumer. That lasted until 
May, or possibly the first days of June, 1914. 


Naturally, the ! still he ran three times and was elected once afterwards. 





ee 
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sponsors for the Underwood bill are entitled to credit for 4 
reduction; and when the Secretary of the Treasury jis }o) 
fied at the idea of a subsidy because the Democratie p 
platform forbids it, I could with equal horror say that I fie 
out, on this item, the reduced cost of living as follows: 

I got a man in a laboratory where I was one time late 
summer to take a teaspoonful of sugar and put it on his q, 
cately adjusted scales and weigh it, and then figure oy; | 
many teaspoonfuls there were in a pound of sugar. On 
theory that a man would drink one cup of coffee at pres! 
before he went to his daily toil, I was able to find out | 
much the high cost of living had been reduced to this f 
toil. At the rate of 40 cents per hundred pound redy 
this sufferer from the high cost of living would be obliged 
drink 1,200 cups of coffee to get 5 cents reduction: and th» 
this plank on the sugar schedule, is the first fruit of [Dp 
cratic performance. That will not buy a boat. If the 
cost of living had been so reduced to every one of a hy 
million people, and his ability to pay taxes had been 
spondingly increased, still the shipping bill would not | 
gotten any appreciable sum of money out of that say 
accordance with this plank. So I do not see why any co 
able aversion ought to be expressed on the breach of th 
plank. 

This is a plank that pledged them not to destroy or injm 
legitimate industry. I find another plank here whicl 
tainly one of great pith and moment; and in this little « 
current of time in which we enter and perform on tli 
here in the Senate, only a mere atom in the great whir! 
eternity, let us remember that perhaps a Democratic ))) 
might survive for awhile, and it is just as well to find ou 
there is in it, to see whether or not it has been kept. | 
read this, that would provoke shouts of tumultuous, deris ' 
laughter in whatever quarter of the United States it , 
read to-day. No literacy test will be needed to underst: 
that plank means when I read it. Why, even a man w! 
language of the immigration bill, was graded as of 
tionai psycopathie inferiority,” could tell what this meat 
me read it, so that the wayfaring politician, even thou 
defeated, will understand what it is: 

We favor a single presidential term and to that end urge t! 
of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of t 
States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidat 
convention 

To what? 
to this principle. 

They pledged the candidate of that convention to t] 
ciple! Well, I wonder if there is any principle in politics 
a platform written just to get through the cam 
There may be some resolution for such a constitutions! 
ment pending here. I do not know. I will promise no! 
sume any great length of time if a majority Senator wil 
duce such a resolution, and I will promise to vote for it 
would lengthen the term to about six years and then t 
occupant of the office that that was his last trial at the 1 
tive office, I would gladly vote for it. 

I have seen so many Presidents, and some of them It 
licans, and governors uniil they out of my me 
I would not burden my memory with the number—w! 
spent more time trying to get a second term than they 
performing the duties of a first term, that I think it wou 
useful change. Whenever a person is infected with i! 
malady of a second term there is no happiness or peace « 
for him or anybody else afterwards. I am reminded of 1 
from Dante describing the spirits of those who had it 
justly. They might have lived riotously and happily 
world, but they landed in the wrong place; and with 
known illustrations by a great artist that went with the 1 
copy of the poem there was this line, which well des 
candidate who wants a second term: 

The stormy blast of hell, with restless fury, drives the 

To a second term. [Laughter.] 

Ah, if the immortal poet had lived to this time, h 
better he could have portrayed Gehenna and all of it 
tions if he had seen the man who is simply incurab!) 
with a desire for a second term of some executive offi 

So that is another plank. If Secretary McAdoo is s 
at a subsidy because “the Democratic platform pro! 
sidies,” here is another one, a third one, about which 
had been heard in this campaign, and I apprehend not 
be heard from our majority friends. It not the firs 
it has happened. I know of another great President W 
in in the full flush of a first term and concluded th 


1 
) 


all that the public welfare would ever permit him ¢t 


o l 


Is 


pass 


Is 
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; there is another very suggestive plank in this plat 

ad ‘ause it is about as near as I ever 

ie present time to my Democratic brethren 
They have here, in the Baltimore plat 

n the other 


encroachment « 


it, be 


rt) » 
t \ 


ernment: 


some 
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or anything he represents, only I prefer to do my own voting 
nal king, instead of letting Mr. Gompers do them for me, 

1 I 1] continue to do that in the years to come, if the Lord | 

e with the privilege of staying on earth. I may say, 

showever, that in such places as I have been privileged to act I 

e done as much for union labor as any other person in the 
State Ld the honor to represent here. 

I will help them now at any time and place; I will go out of 
mniy way to do so. Everything Mr. Gompers orders, however, is | 
iot beneficial to organized labor. He has made several mistakes | 
in his time. He has at times loudiy proclaimed the innocence of 
men who have been convicted of crime afterwards and properly 
convicted and confined in the penitentiary. 

What amendment to the antitrust law was made by this bill? 
Simply a declaration that the right to labor or that human labor 
should not be considered as a property right, as a thing, but as 
a personal attribute; that is what it means; and that men could 
combine in labor unions and create them without being sub- 
jected to its restraints. That is right. But they had that priv- 
ilege or right before. It needed no law, ho amendment to per- 
mit a labor union to do that. There never has been a time in 
this country when any court, State or Federal, ever forbade 


lnbor unions to exist. They have always had the right independ- 
ently of the amendment to exist for any lawful purpose. But I 
return to the provision of the law. What does it do? It per- 
mits them to organize and their members to do anything in fur- 
ther of legitimate purposes. Now, that is the same amend- 
ment I offered here in April, 1913, precisely. That is all that 
section is, and it is all, in justice, that any party ought to do. I 


ahce 


un not criticizing the Democratic Party for doing no more. 
They did enough on that. That is all that can lawfully be 
asked by anybody in the country. This is not a country of 
classes; it isa country of equality of rights under the law. But 
the party leaders induced the representatives of labor to expect 


more, possibly more than ought or could have been done. I 
criticize it for its extravagant promises to gain votes in a 


campaign. 


I 


And [I turn now to yet another plank. If I took a piece of 
charcoal and went through the Democratic platform and marked 
out the planks that have not been kept, there would be few left 


in the entire document. 


Phere is yet another plank, and to my mind this is one—I 
will not say the most important, but to the gentleman of whom 
I was talking awhile ago it would be the most important; to 
the gentlemen of high standards in politics who look with hor- 
ror and detestation upon the vileness and the iniquity of the 
practical politician—to those gentlemen civil-service laws are of 
the essence of their lives. They are of the breath of their 

strils. L have always been in favor of civil service, and 
Within whatever area I have been called on to act I have acted 


in faver of it I handled 2.500 employees for four years under 
rigid civil-service Inw. and we kept the law we observed it 
letter and spirit. They, of course, were not postmasters ; 
they were State employees. No postmasters got in under that 
civil service, and they did not stay in under the Government 
civil service either 

Now I come to the civil-service plank, and it is a thing of 
I vy and a joy forever, Mr. President. There is nothing like 
i hull many a gem of purest ray serene the dark un- 
fath | caves” of the Democratic platform bear. But this 
is « of the superlative planks. It reads: 

I iW rtai to the civil service should be honestly and rightly 
enfo! 1. to the end that merit and ability should be the standard of 
a} ntmie nd promotion rather than service rendered to a_ political 
paris 

That | always been the substance of every politician’s 
offense, that service rendered to a political party should never 
have any recompense. If anyone was appointed to office be- 

1use he had helped the party get into power, and labored 
faithfully and had been a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
Wwitel d had done humble things well—if he ever got any 
recoguition that was the sum total of political crime, and so 
ii was forbidden by this plank. No appointments were to be 
made f ervice rendered to a political party. 

\\ ivor a reorganization of the civil service, with adequate com- 
| i ! urate with the class of work performed, for all offi 
( ! : we also favor the extension to all classes of civil 

E a benefits of the provisions of tl emplovers’ 
i \ Iso recognize the right of direct petition to Congress 
] t] redress of grievances 

It i I] put in one platform. There has been nothing like unto 
tf seen tely. Why, in the short span of time that I have 
been about this place just think of what has happened! Civil 


ervice, yes; revision of the tariff, yes; income tax, yes; a num- 
ber of new employees, certainly; and they are pretty searching 


kind of fellows. They get around and over the community and 
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they interview gentlemen and they often go after men 
their incomes have been listed and put them under oath ro 
Chicago and Peoria, cities where I roam when I am not hie 
They examine the needy millionaires and make them coo 
time, 

Were they put under civil service? You would think that 
income-tax work would be about as nonpolitical as any you 
think of. There was a good Samaritan on our side of 
Chamber who offered an amendment that all of the inco) 
employees should be put under the civil-service law 
United States. What happened to it? Why, it was slain \ 
out benefit of clergy. Nobody on the other side dropped 
untimely tear when it died. 

Later on yet other things came; a deficiency bill went thr 
and in the deficiency bill there was an amendment to re ( 
the deputy internal-revenue collectors and the deputy 1) l 
States marshals from the civil service. Was that required f 
the good of the service?- Hardly. They would be no ly 
for being taken out of the civil service, and the chances 
that you would keep experienced men on the idea that origi) 
they were fit as to their honesty and capacity, and that 
term of service would make them more competent for thi 
formance of their duties, which are largely of a technica! « 
acter. Still they were not only not permitted to stay whei 
were but they were removed from under the laws giving | 
protection. The deputy marshals were left as spoils. 

Then the next thing that came along was the currency 
My colleague [Mr. Lewis] has got into some controvers 
the Federal reserve bank. I do not know what the mei 
the demerits of the controversy are, but I apprehend 1! 
will be able to take care of himself, and so will the other f 
lows. Therefore I will be a neutral power and let the bh 
ents fight it out. But the Federal reserve act, one would 1 
would call for a class of employees that were not necess) 
politicians. Instantly there arises in a man’s mind yisio1 
cashiers and bookkeepers and those haying knowledge of 
bonds, commercial paper, and so forth, running through 
necessary for an average-sized bank in a city of a mi 
two population. We proposed here to place the employe 
vided for and necessary to operate the Federal reserve act 
the civil service. A Senator on this side of the Chambe) 


) 
OL 


the motion. It suffered the same untimely fate that 
motions of the kind did. My recollection now is—TI thir 
correct on this point—that it was tied. There were 


our Democratic friends on the other side of the Cham 
were disposed on a thing of that kind to vote with us. 
Was a tie vote, and I think the Recorp shows that on the 1 
Vice President was in the chair; and as he decided the t 
the Democratic majority, he voted against putting the em) 
of the Federal Reserve Board under the civil-service 
this country. 

The Covington bill, which created the Trade Commis 
in if no elements of politics. It seems to me that th 
more politics in that commission than there is in the I 
Commerce Commission, and T hope it will work out in t! 
Still, the Members on this side of the Chamber were 
have the employees made necessary by that act placed undel 
the civil-service laws of this country. 


So t 


I need not say anything of assistant postmasters and 
class postmasters, because I do not care so much, for 
about that. All of my life I have never had any patre 
distribute. It has always been in the hands of the othe! 
in my country. In our party, in our family divisions, my 
always been cast with the fellow who did not have t! 
roll. Possibly I am unfortunate in it. I have missed 
deal of trouble, very likely, that I have seen the othe 
have; so I am not wearing any visible signs of mour! 
the postmasters in this country. We expect them t 
but I do respectfully protest against the infamous 
hypocracy that has mantled the shoulders of a deservi 

In the name of civil service more political crimes lh: 
committed under this administration than 
trated in the palmiest days of the worst spoilsmen 
field of American politics ever saw. Take a county 
merly was in my old legislative district of 25 ye 


were ©) 


Democratic county. My district was Democratic. I \ 
among Democrats, Mr. President. I have always b 

ity man. I am used to them. I learned to like tl 
personally, but I learned to distrust their polities. 1) 
this Democratic county three men were examined 
master, and just out of sheer, unadulterated, malic 
osity, I investigated it. One was appointed. He w 


crat. The other two were disappointed. [ Laughtet 
were both Democrats, so I could assume a severe!) 
aspect, as it was not my kettle of fish. I looked it up. } 
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ratings on their examination. One man made 70 and a | 
another made 97, and the one that 


another made &2, 


he TO mark was appointed. 


Do you know why? 


He was a 


in. The other two were just simply men that attended 


around 


of Congress. 


al 


r own business and voted the Democratic ticket, and did 
and hustle for delegates and help nominate the 


So certainly the 70 per cent man got in. 
out nnother man whose public service in his little post 


fourth-class postmaster, too. 


knowlcdge 


wise man ut 
is one of 
Job 


a Wise man u 


is the old version, and I like it. 
t wind,” 


with the eas 


ter 


was somewhat 


tter 


vain 


Job’s neighbor's 


ailing. 


vain 
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SHERMAN. Before that time the Secretary of the Treas- | things that were condemned—the passage 
d the supervision of those matters through the Comp- | Aldrich bill by a Republican administration. 


oO 
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f the Currency, had he not? If any national bank kept | the Senator well knows—well, I do not want 


rye at some point disapproved for reasons that were | of the Senator. 


635 


«ht it would be to the best interests of the people and of the | offered; and if the Senator remembers, the reason I spoke of it 
( ment to have them deposited. particularly was that only last evening that 


was one of the 
f the Vreeland- 
1 the other hand, 
to take the time 


ory to the Comptroller of the Currency or the Secretary Mr. SHERMAN. Just so I do not lose the floor, it is all 
Preasury—and the Comptroller of the Currency is the | right. 
hand, and the eye of the Secretary of the Treasury Mr. SMOOT. I will not proceed any furth now 
‘ not under the old law have the right to remove the Mr. SHERMAN. I am yielding only on the len ’ 
; Senator is asking a question, and that I retain 
SHAFROTH, Certainly he had the right to remove} The PRESIDING OFFICER. As long as the S¢ \ 
here can be no doubt about that; but the money deposited | only for a question he can not lose his right 1 he tlooi 
Federal reserve banks serves 2 double purpose. It serves Mr. SHAFROTH. <All 1 want to say in unswer to ‘ i 
sis for the circulation of currency, and it serves to build | is this 
stem of the Government in which the Government has a Mr. SHERMAN, I yield to the Senator for a questi 
erest. It was deemed best and wise that this power | Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not want to take t Ss tol f 
ot be curbed by any hard and fast rule so that money | floor. It seems tc me that everyone concede wd I tl { 
d to remain in places where it was not of use and was | Was generally conceded in the committee—that wh he Ald 
ssary. For that renson, at last it was concluded best | Vreeland bill had served a good purpose, though it was sloy 
the discretion in the Secretary of the Treasury. | getting into operation, the system that was devised unde 
SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator is aware that } Federal reserve act was much better than that, because you did 
es, wherever they were deposited with a reserve | not have to have the guaranty of other banks rder to 
ere available for current uses and that they were so | the currency. 
One criticism was that sometimes they were piled up too | Mr. SMOOT, Just one other word, Mr. Pre Ll then I 
the reserve or central reserve cities, but they were | am through. 
\ certain per cent of them were kept in the vaults, Mr. SHERMAN, I yield only for a question. 
was not idle money. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the S Ol I 
SHAFROTH. Yes, Mr. President, but the feature of it ; hois yield to the Senator from Utah for a questio 
h the people get an advantage is the fact that a large | Mr. SHERMAN. Only for a question, if s lt es 
n of the amounts of money that are deposited being | to ask a question. 
1 ‘an be used in times of emergency whenever necessary | Mr. SMOOT. No: I do not desire to ask e Ss f jues 
H i up a circulating medium, and, therefore, increase the tion. I was going to make a statement in swer to wl 


if circulation during crop periods; and then the funds | Senator from Colorado has said. but L. wil 


withdrawn when they are no longer needed for circu- | President. 
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d in the plank I have quoted. This is the point I origi- | do with the plank I am referring to now em) 


de, and I restate it before passing on. 
SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
SHERMAN. I yield for a question. State banks in the district that are not n 
SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Colorado | power is contained in a provision that aut 
SirArroTH] that the Vreeland-Aldrich bill provided a sys-| reserve bank to buy bills of exchange in 


Reserve Board to go out into its district ane 


using emergency currency, and, in my opinion, it was | This makes the Federal reserve bank a com) 


system that has ever been developed. The Senator 








tor in the open market with its member banl 


criticizing that feature of it because of any tender solicitude 


if it had not been for the Vreeland-Aldrich bill there | for the interests of the banks. Many years ago the s d 
v d have been a panic in this country such as never before | United States Bank had a most unpleas: nt experience | 
| en known in the history of the country. The Senator | finally, before it liquidated and went out of business, be ‘ 
ows that that emergency currency is not all in yet. There] an alleged menace in its power to the publ It was beeause 
Is e $150,000,000 of it out. That is the emergency currency | the second United States Bank became a competitor of all the 
{ is used, and that was the only thing that saved our Goy- | other banks in the country, and being 2 competitor i y 
( it from the greatest panic we have ever known. | naturally created opposition in such a way that political 
SHAFROTH. Mr. President, far be it from me to con-| ties began to be manifested against the bank, and out of 
( the Aldrich-Vreeland currency that was issued. It has} eame Jackson's enmity, which resulted in the final destruction 
1a purpose. There is no doubt about that. At the same | of the bank. There is in the Federal reserve bank system now a 
{ has not that stability about it that the currency that} similar principle of mischief, in that it makes the Federal re 
issued under the Federal reserve act has. There is no} serve bank in the district a competitor in the open market with 
(l hut that there is some of it out in circulation. It is a | both the State and private banks and the member banks of the 
orary measure. The difficulty—and the reason the Aldrich- } district. 
\ nd Act did not operate for years and years was not that The last of these planks to which I shall have time to r ! 
l was not a demand for it, but the fact that the banks and | js the conclusion. There are others here of lesser mom 
hited States Government would not guarantee each other's | that under other conditions I should be very glad to take 
and it was not until after considerable experiment upon | [ refer now, hewever, to the last plank in the ] form. h 
| finding that they could do it with safety that at last the | says: 
( icy was issued. Under this system, however, you do not iad saat a a aa a aa ' 
to rely upon the individual bank indorsing the paper of | ¢o our national welfare. Our pledges are made to 
banks. All you have to do is to present paper that in my | as well as relied upon during t 
ent is the best banking paper that ever has been issued by | ¢’&Uon of all Cheewery Seeurearcens OF. DOE! 
1-3 . : , unimpaired the institutions and traditions 
uking system in the history of the world; and when that 
esented the currency can be issued, dependent upon the | That is a sort of a general ail-around yn Cl { 
( ds of the particular bank or the particular individual | and it only adds to the breaches of the sp ait I e 
i wants the money, instead of relying upon the indorsement | enumerated. 
ther banks. | The President recently admitted Tid “ 
SMOOT. The Senator certainly must have forgotten the | Democrats were a minority party and t re s on 
of the emergency currency, The basis of the emergency trial. The returns of the Inst Noven dicat 
Cy was exactly the same as the basis you have now as j he has difliculty in dis cuishing between 1 nda 
as the security is concerned. I want to say to the Senator against the defendant The President tells every ind t 
that I think he was mistaken when he said there was a | voter, to use his language, that it is cold and | ly 
( nd for that emergency currency. Whenever the demand | is, and to come into the Democratic Party, where \ 
Was created it was issued. That is the great strength of that | and where there are great emotions. I had 1 ~ 
that it is not a building up of credits, pyramid upon pyra- | emotion in the Democratic Party until along 
iid, and it is there always as a reserve to be drawn upon when | last night, when the senior Senator from Missouri [| Mr. Sron 
‘y want it. That is why I say it is very, very much better | was possessed of tremendous emotion for While, equ Lo 


“iin the present system, with the amendments that have been | by that the other day when they exchanged 
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he 


re lk t for the whole country. The great trade and 

bankit é built by the generations of more than a hun- 

dred re sought to be despoiled. Every American hopes 

fo ul will help the South to a greater future. Because her | 

e is cotton, it is the peer, but not the king of the diversified | 

{ls of our country Because she exports more than three- 

of it, we ought not burden the Treasury with temporary 

uship lines, to be abandoned when war no longer vexes the 

of the Old World. The cotton interests behind the 

hipping bill propose to exploit the taxpayers of 100,000,000 

people for cheap ocean freights to a foreign market. Govern- 

ment railways, Government steamships, Government banks ad- 

vancing funds to promote private business, Government bond 

ues for money to loan cotton growers, a vast swarm of 

bureaus absorbing the departments of State government until 

an empty shell remains—is the goal of the way this administra- 
tion is traveling, 

lhe President says the Republican Party is a refuge for those 
who want to « sult their grandfathers about everything. The 
platform ou which he was elected in 1912 reaffirms its devotion 
to the traditions of his party enforced by a long and illustrious 
line of Democratic Presidents. He is following his grandfathers 
miny generations back, for I read in Deuteronomy, * Thy sheep 

hall be given to thine enemies, and thou shalt have none to | 
rescue them.” With the embargo on the principal foreign source 
of our clothing wools we are learning anew the value of a 
domestic supply not subject to the fortunes of war. 

PARTY PLATFORM FORGOTTEN, 

If one of the plain people wants to know what President 
Wilson’s administration has not done, read the Baltimore platform. 
It indorses his Democratic grandfathers. He spurns their ad- 
vice. To heed them would be reactionary, and two-thirds of his 
purty, he says, are progressive. His administration is afloat on 
the uncharted seas of socialism, with its hidden dangers and its 
destination unknown. 

RIGHUTS OF STATES ABSORBED 

States, once strong in their self-reliant pride, are now mere 
suppliants for favors their ancestors would have spurned with 
haughty and indignant pride. The States, once the civie train- 
ing ground of men, will be but provinces waiting the edicts from 
i distant Capital under the sway of an encroaching Execu- 
tive. Ancient Commonwealths, once instinet with local rights 
jealously reserved in the great charter of the Republic, now 
ibase themselves and worship with humiliating abandonment at 
the shrine of centralized power. You who quote Jefferson and 
hail from the land of Alexander H. Stephens contemplate how 
are the mighty fallen from the tradition of your fathers. 

rhe only thing in the country not bursting its jacket is the 
Government's cash box. The high cost of living is still bursting 
its victims, and there is nothing the matter with American busi- 
hess except a state of mind. Start buying now and there will 
be no end to it, for the new freedom has released credit and 
money is to be had for the asking. 

REPUBLICANS PROPOSE REMEDIES 

What does the Republican Party offer? Why should it be 
returned to power’? It will restore the protective tariff. Confi- 
d e will follow, and the army of the unemployed will disperse. 
11 ss Will again move in its accustomed channels and enter- 
| no longer halt by the wayside. 

Girent ¢ tions, necessary in modern affairs, will be regu- 
1 doand ven the equal protection of the law. Monopolies 
will n prey pon the publie, but will be converted into bene- 
{ | enterprises, obedient to wise antitrust laws that will make 
cortain what ean rightfully be done. Certainty will be sub- 
stituted for confusion, and business will not be under suspicion. 
S ss will not be regarded as a badge of raseality and bank- 
ruptey as the only conclusive presumption of virtue. Railways 
v not be condemned to perform an unrequited service, and 
the financial life of the great banking interests of the country 
sl | { he subject to the arbitrary will of single official. 

justice will be wrought out in fairness. The working- 
! right fier a pay roll gives him a chance to earn a liv- 
will bv feguarded by progressive laws. <A return of pros- 
j tv unde | Republican Party will insure employment 
under such tet nd conditions as will secure them their share 
of that prosperity. 
rit MEXICAN PROBLEM, 

\ Mexican policy will be adopted that will protect our citi 
zeus and their possessions in that country. The civil strife in 
that unhappy land is directly chargeable to the vacillating, 
" ‘SS, purposeless course of President Wilson’s administra- 
tir ile undertook to decide on the moral title of various 
! v dictators struggling for supremacy. What choice is 
there between Villa and Huerta? If Jesse James were alive 
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he could be substituted as a great moral improvement on ho) ms 
The result has swe pt its hapless people in the flames of const, 

revolution. Peace is less probable now than when Huerta was 
condemned by the President. Nothing is so precarious tly re 
as the rights of a citizen of the United States. The oil and 


wells of a subject of Great Britain are protected by QA note fr it 
this administration, while the lives of American citizens have 
been taken with insolent cruelty without a protest. The note 
evoked by a demand from Great Britain is the only decisive q¢ 
that breathed the power and dignity of this Government ain bs 


this administration assumed its high office. 
that this was to protect an alien’s 
protection promptly. 

This administration has made us, under the Monroe docirije 
the dog in the manger of the Western Hemisphere. 


We have 
not protected the rights of aliens. The Monroe doctrine ws) 


It is humiliating 
$ property, and it secured that 


other nations to abstain. When will the European Govern), i 
hold us liable for the pillage and destruction suffered by their 


subjects while we barred them from relief? Some future H:eye 
tribunal may ask us why we are not responsible when we 4 
sume to be our brother's keeper. 

An adequate Navy and a rehabilitation of the Army alon 
the lines recommended by the Secretary of War are imperat 
and a part of the Republican future. 

A 


GLORIOUS RECORD, 


Shall we not walk steadfastly in the faith of our Republican 
fathers? Shall we condemn their handiwork because we will vot 
consult anything that is past? The greatest chapters of A) 
ican history were written in the years of their ascendancy in 
power. They hewed with sturdy stroke the corner stone of ciyil 
liberty. They were progressive without destruction and pre 
servative without inertia. On their foundation the Repub 
rose to unexampled heights of prosperity. The resources of 4 
vast continent sprang into industrial life. Our wealth out 
rivaled recorded history. Not an act of the Republican P 
has been a headlong plunge into the gulf of experiment 
measures and weighs its advances. It has translated the 
lar will into the orderly processes of constitutional govern 
Irom its foundation to this day, tested by its achievemen 
is the greatest political party that has ever administered A) 
can Government, 


On Life and Service of Robert G. 


MEMORI AL ADDRESS 


OF 


HENRY GEORGE, Jl 


OF NEW YORK, 


Bremner. 


» 
Yes 


HON. 


In true House or RepreseNntTATIVES, 


Sunday, 
711, 


January 24, 1915, 
On House resolution 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. K 
i, BREMNER, late a Member of this House from the State of New J 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memo 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutior 
inily of the deceased.” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. 


as follows: 
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K 
for 


Speaker, it is with deep and sole! 
that I participate in the services in memory of my colleagu 
friend, Roperr GUNN BREMNER. We were participants in 
tain committee work of this louse of exempting buildin: 
all personal property from taxation that aimed to make 
ington not only the most beautiful city in the world b 
model of cities, showing the way American muni ip ilities 
be built. He brought to the task a well-stored and loft) 
end a great heart. 

RospeRT GUNN BREMNER was born in the far 
of Scotland on the 17th of December, 1873, the eldest of a 
family. When a youth, with his father and mother and 
inger brothers, he came to Canada. His father was « 
in the fishery voeation, and had met with financial rey 
mainly through the loss of a ship of which he was owl 
captain. 

When Canada was reached they had little money 
ner bought a farm near Orangeville, Ontario, and, 
cnew nothing of farming to begin with, he succeeded. 

That country home knew little of luxury ; was pl 
and presented no hardship which family love and energy dl 
easily overcome, and left no memories save those which 
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still it 
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1 with delight and transmitted with profit and pride. 
int country home were developed those characteristics 


l 
sympat 


| nature, hy, liberality, and helpfulness which so 
zed his later life. 

ended the near-by school and went to the high 

Orangeville, of which Mr. Alexander Steele was and 

ncipal, where he boarded with a Mrs. McQuarrie and 

| with her son, John, who is now a prominent physician 

At school he was a good student and took great in- 


athleties, but even a deeper interest in the various lit- 


tions of the school. When Robert graduated from 

: ol he taught in the primary department of the 

1, where later he taught as principal. In 1893 he | 
New 3 k ¢ ity. 


nd opportuni 


period times were anything but good a 
employment were not nearly so plentiful as the appli- 


positions, yet the stranger, whose only letter of recom- 
nm Was a winning smile, did not find it difficult to secure 


he needed so badly. The very day of his arrival 
York he dropped in at the rooms of the Manhattan Sin- 
1 ere found that the tide in his fortunes had 
G. BREMNER knk 
r than the 
ht suspect. Occasionally he referred to 
editorially or in the news columns of his New Jer 
and his treatment of such subjects always displayed 
llv spirit for single-tax organization, and deep down 
e was persuaded that the principles advocated in 
1] Poverty ” would prove of the greatest benefit to 
Iiven as a boy Mr. BreMNER was a prolific reader. 
< that was within his reach was eagerly devoured. It 
still at home in Canada that he became acquainted 
writings of Henry George, and he was one of the lat- 
ardent disciples by the time he arrived in New York. 
ntimental that drew him to the rooms 
Single Tax Club, and it was the same bond of 
; spirit of fellowship which a person breeds in the 
‘men, that won for him so hearty a welcome. 
few months in New York City he went to Paterson, 
vorked newspaper reporter on the Evening News, 
1 Press and Chronicle, respectively, until 1902, 
the Passaic Daily Herald. By strenuous 
succeeded in making the Herald a paper of influence, 
far beyond his own city. 
MNER was active in the Democratic Party from the 
he ¢: his vote. He created new life in the party in 
1 from the first year he arrived in this city he was 
politieal leader who inspired. He never sought 
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flice for himself, and frequently declined attractive 


vho were acquainter vy 
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est in the single-tax idea was deep casual 
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offers and ignored suggestions that he accept nomina 
e came, however, for nominating candidates for 
national convention at Baltimore, in 1911, Mr. 
favored the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. His | 
tion for Wilson caused him to break the rule he 
ed to up to that time. Mr. BREMNER and Senator 
v elected district delegates, and Mr. BREMNER, al 


» of the most active spirits in the interest of 


Wilson in that convention. His activity is best told 


. or Tlinchliffe, who was one of the delegates at 
New Jersey in the convention: 
B mol 
I] hliffe said 
tead han Bob Ile f wht. 1 oO rend injur 
ire it gay him, Hie had a sense for seeing 
] ss s for fol wing it ip LI had mor 
mo iside information, than any man at t 
1in B imore wh { two days at the convention 
r first names so Many men from California to Maing 
d him by h 
hat convention the question as to who would be 
lnble candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
in the newly created seventh district, comprising all 
County excepting West Milford and Pompton, was dis 
the Democratic leaders. 
amimous opinion was that Born BREMNER could lead the 
fo victory and at the same time help swell the yote fo 


w Wil 


» rym 
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primaries Mr. BreMNER was practically the unanimous 

' the Democratic voters of the district. and immediately 

ana campaign that aroused interest 

't to the other, 

( the most notable tribute paid to Mr. BrewNer was the 
Passaic. Although the city was always strongly Repub- 


son. 
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“I feel more proud of 
sREMNER commented w! 
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The situation would be altogether different if it haa been | commerce of the United States, 
shown that a given form of religion, whatever hame it might | that purpose. It 
me, was in reality a means of spreading corruption in 
private or in publie life, of Stirring up se 
ss against class. But in that case the adherents of such a 
sion Should be dealt with openly and squarely by the Govern- 
it itself. Even then the mails Should not be made the vehicle | tilities jn Europe ¢ 
of individual condemnation by persons possessed of no authority. | effect. 
The Government never will become a party to such usurpation | ment. 
power, any more than it will approve lynching or moh | 
violence, 
ln 2 very prominent Place in 
Is to be seen and read: 


0 provides ft 
of its vessels to other corpora 


dition or of Setting | purpose. 


Llol 


The present bill 


makes the 
By it the shipping 


Corporation is 
ease. At that 
and the business is tran 
In other Words, we haye 
end of the Capitol what they sa 
and what they voted for 

The subject of legislation to 
marine should receive 


this city the following inserip- | ine 


hearty jj) 
Messenger of Sympathy 
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and for chartering vessels fi 
hat this board may lease any 
in carrying out th 


is for use 


re bill a te uporary measure, 
abolished two years after hos- 
time the Weeks bill foes into 
Sferred to the Navy Depart 
Ssiven gentlemen at the other 
y they want in the Gore bill 


‘rease our Ameri an n 
iterest by every Me 


and love, Congress of Whatever politica] party, for since the Cj, War 
Servant of parted friends, repeated efforts have been made through legislation to restore 
B ar eee of the og our merchant marine to some measure of its ante bellum great 
XC © scattered family, hear : : ; en 
ninvees of the cotsanant tne hess. There has been sreat difference of opinion as to the best 
; method of 
Now, considering that these 


lines sum up the all-important 
tions of the United States post office. it is pertinent to ask, 
What sort of Sympathy and loye is likely to spring up if the 
“messenger ” js allowed to spread the germs of hatred? What 
service is rendered to “parted friends” by holding up their 
cherished beliefs as unWorthy of civilized men, much less of building up of an American mere); 
\inerican citizens? What consolation is it to know that the | has been considered desirable. 
y is being made more lonely because his neighbor’s mind | 

is being turned against him? What 
: d” when the national family, scattered | 
( ince, is set even further asunder by rel 
low is the common life enlarged when the common right is 
narrowed Gown to this, “ You shall believe as I do or forfeit all 
claim to respect, to citizenship, to manhood ? ” 
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desiring to bring it about, 

As this country continues to qd 
and increase in Population, we 
will be hecessary to extend our 


ct 
eign nations. This question of | 


esate 


; |} has in the past considered many 
YY Seographical | betterment of our facilities for 
Igious ee brushed them aside With a 
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commercial events—the o) 


and demand—the question would 
|} Would become simpler. But 
© United States POSt oflice is indeed 


such 


a marvel of efficiency, We have hoped that this erying 
It n be used as a means of progress and enlightenment, of Inet by private enterprises. We hp: 
e and good will. But it ceases to be American When it 


| such private investments, but-the 
| has clearly demonstrated 

this direction. Instead of 
marine by Government encouraged 
seen our country develop along 
activity, but at the Same tin 
press. | Chant marine almost disappear 
Christian, free the fact that we are paying 


vecomes the instrument whereby 
of citizens is enabled to place 
1 their fellow citizens, 

rhe author of the 
« ittee— 


one individual or one group 


that we 
any stigma he or they may choose 


bill mentioned herein stated before the | ey 
‘hat the bill is not designed to restrict the freedom of the 
I nore in aecord with the desires of the decent, 

1 people of this country that sueh publications Should be ex- ak aie gk on a 

1 from the mails rather than that such Vile, filthy, ana dirty | $1,212,500, largely to 


¢ should be permitted to circulate for fear, perhaps, that the merchant 
of the press would in some way be impaired. 


fro1 
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ehcourage th 
marine by private ente 


cent. To-day our foreign Col 
of the world’s 


Shipping Bill, eighth, or 1} 


hinerce 

- total, and not more 

per cent, of the wor! 

The Bureau of 

: ment of Commerce estimates that 
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American Ships engaged iy the fore 


American bottoms, 


and sail tonnage. is only 269,000,000, 


7 , / oo . — As showing the importance of maintaining some adequate 
HON. EDWIN y - WEBB 


dependable ageney for carrying our 
ae pe ? your attention to the fact that 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


IN rue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 


nesday, Warch 3 (u Jislative 


bill (S. 5259) 


we pl 
the world’s pig iron, nearly 25 per 
per cent of its coal. over 70 per cent 
of its cotton. This is far 
people. If we are to continue to de 
and factories, we ust not only fing 
our surplus products, but we must 
that will transport our goods. Our 
year ending June 30. 1914, 


day of Tuc sday, Mareh 2). 1915, 
to establish one or more Un 
Nes between the United States 


ited States Navy mail 
United States and the 


and South America and between the 
countries of Kurope, 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker. in order that we may the better un- 
. how before the House, I wil] take a 
* Ume to explain it. 

Che bill now under consideration is a combinatio 
led Weeks bill and the so-called Gore bill. 
ssed the Senate last August, practically call attention to the fact that 
re bill is now pending in the Senate, facturers for the ye 
rhe Weeks bill Provides that the Secretary of the Navy may | 245,600 for freights 
ke such vessels as are not absolutely hecessary in the Navy | total 
the establishment of mail Steamship lines, 
arry not only mail but passenger 


aggre 


$3,785,404,525. 
hn of the so- directly 
The Weeks pill 
unanimously. The 


To those who hesitat 
provide American ships to e 
the ground that this interferes with 


on ocean trans] 
individual investment by Ame 
Only amounts to $69,000,000. Nine-t 
S and freight went to foreign 


vessel owners. 

well, The tremendous war that is now } 
rhe Gore bill provides for the creation of a Shipping board | nent of Europe has contributed to 
“orporation, 51 per cent of whose Stock, at least, shall be | condition that we find ourselves in, ¢ 
and through this board, for the merchant vessels flying the 
equipment, maintenance, and operation | the war began, 
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vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign | that bh 


The war has produc 
as served to demonstrate how 
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accomplishing this result, 


has in the course of 
c | development now become a commercial 
Strength is added to the | 


building up an Amerj 


le we have seen our American 


in excess of the 


combined imports and exports for 


cost our farme 


ar ending June 30, 1914, the 


but all have joined iy 


evelop her natural resources 
ath, and manufactories. it 
Mminercia] 


relations with for- 
roviding 


or encouraging the 
int marine, which in the past 
hational 
necessity. Congress 
bropositions looking to the 


foreign colnmerce 


nou has 
a hope that in the evo ution of 
peration of the n itural law of s Ipply 
solve itself, or at any rate 

] 


has not been the case 
need of our Nati h would be 
ave done much to ener ira 

history of the last 50 ye; 
have nothing to hope for in 
Can Merchant 
Private e iterprise we hay 
ery other line of industrial 


n the high seas. In spite of 
ually the princely sum of 
e building of an American 


‘rprise, we have Only 361 
| vessels, aggregating only about 1,000,000 tons STOSS capacity 
Mr. Speaker, in the closing days of this Sixty-third Congress | flying the American flag and representing our ocean-going 
I do not expect that the bill I have mentioned will become a} American merchant marine, 
but I trust that another Congress will take this bil] up | In 1821 about 89 per cent of our foreign commerce Was Carried 
ve additional power to the Postmaster General. We are in American vessels ; in 1831, 86 per cent; in 1841, 82 per cent; 
*< under the same flag. While here we should strive to do | in 1851, 73 per cent; in 1861, 65 per cent; in 1871, 32 per cent- 
t Which will bring peace. prosperity, and happiness to every | in 1881, 16 ber cent; in 1891, 12 pe 
home in this land, 


rr cent; and in 1901. s per 


represents abou ne-elighth 
than one-tenth Of that one 
d’s commerce js carried in 
Navigation of the epart 
the approximate Value of 


‘ign trade. Inciuding st 


exports abroad, let me er l 
‘oduce about 42 per cent of 
Cent of its wheat. ov; r 40 
of its corn, and 60 per cent 
heeds of our own 
velop our fie ds and l 
1 a foreign market f, r all 
have a dependable a C 
total exports for the fiscal 
Sated $2,047,755,872. Our 
the same pe “ML Ww 
e to have { 1e Governn Cnet 
arry our goods abroad on 
private enterprise. let me 
PS and manu- 
sum of $220.. 
ortation alone, while the 
ricans in American Ships 


enths of this 9220,245.600 


eing waged on the conti- 
reduce us to the pitiable 
hough we now have more 
1 flag than we had when 
‘ed the unusual] condition 
helpless we are, both on 
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£4 ( c 4 vessel md a lack of any control over 
the y th ( vailabl 
| ( re pouring in from the merchants of every 
i that f lities for carrying their goods are not available. 
We ha ent our agents abroad to advertise American goods; 
( hed foreign banks to provide mediums of exchange to 
f tate our trade; negotiated commercial treaties, and in 
! y ways expended our efforts and the people’s money to 
d and build up foreign markets. 
| European war hus created an unprecedented demand for 
our produ { lvantageous prices. Our farmers and manu- 
fs irers have ored their warehouses with the products that 
the her nat need and are anxious to buy, but the Euro- 
pe war ] demoralized the shipping interests of the na- 
tic t w it the vessels of these nations are not available 
fo irrying our products. Of England’s 4,000 merchant vessels, 
1.200 ] e been withdrawn and added to her naval reserve. 
Of Germany's 2.300 merchant vessels, practically all have been 
v\ rou: service on account of the war. It is estimated 
that about 5.000.000 tons of German and Austrian shipping are 
completely cut of commission, and in addition to this a large 
number of French and Russian merchant ships have been taken 
over by their respective Governments for transports and as 
I auxiliaries Even if vessels from these nations were 
ble, such vessels would not have the immunity from 
tts by the enemy which American ships would have. We 
rt erefore uffering from lack of sufficient ships to carry 
‘ ( to foreign ports. The evidence of this is over- 
\\ lf 
But the e lusive evidence of the shortage of tonnage is 
thie ‘ sive and unparalleled ocean freight rates now pre- 
ng. Such rates could not be maintained if tonnage were 
‘ mndant 
\s shown by a report of the Secretary of Commerce to the 
Se e on January 27, 1915, from July to December, 1914, 
there has been an increase of 141 per cent in the freight cost 
charged on goods from American ports to the foreign ports. 
At this advanced rate, and based upon the estimated volume of 
business done in December last, the American farmers and 
business men will pay for the year 1915 the sum of $5382,110,000 
is freight charges on our exports and imports with foreign 
countries, or an increase over the cost of the same business 
last year of $3511,864,400. This increased burden amounts to 
almost eight times the $40,000,000 that the Government pro- 
poses by this bill to invest in American ships for the protection 
of our foreign commerce, and more than five times the total 
( | invested now by private enterprises in what remains 
of American merchant marine. As pointed out in this re- 


por hn two months and seven days, based upon the December 


— i ite of busines 


s, the increased freight charges alone would 

ore than eyual the $40,000,000 which this shipping bill 
Lu riz 

‘ the December estimate was made freight charges have 

increased still more and shipping has become more difficult 

nd uncertain. The rates being charged and the uncertainty 


» when the shipment will be carried or how long the present 


rat ill prevail has in many instances shut our merchants off 
rom foreign business entirely. 

The Republicans in Congress have had the opportunity for 
hati century to build up a merchant marine, and during all 
that period it has been growing sadly less. This effort on the 
part of tl Democratic Congress to supply this great national 
necessity has met stubborn opposition from Republicans in 
both Houses. They have never proposed a remedy, except a 
subsidy to private shipowners which was repudiated years 


ago, and failed to get enough votes even in a Republican Con- 


rr to Puss 

Instead of contenting themselves by finding fault with the 
efforts of the Democrats to do something for the country, why 
have they not embodied their wisdom in a bill and offered it to 

me of the Republican Congresses during the last half cen- 
tury Is there any man who denies that the exports of the 
United States are being held up in practically every port in the 
United States That at these ports the warehouses and side- 
tracks are overcrowded ? 


Only on the 6th day of February of this year the collectors 
of practically every port in the United States telegraphed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the conditions with regard to 
commerce in each particular port, and without exception the 
collectors wired that all the ports were jammed, clogged, and 
crowded with wheat, cotton, corn, lumber, tobacco, and many 
other products ready for export with no ships to take them. 
From December 26, 1914, to January 25, 1915, complaints 
have come to the Secretary of the Treasury from export mer- 
and dealers at almost every important port the 


} 
ehnanhi 


S 


on 
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Atlantie seaboard and from those on the Gulf of Mexico 
to the same effect, telling of the exorbitant and unreasonal 
rates and the difficulty of booking shipments at any price. 

Mr. W. B. Cooper & Co., from my own State, writing from 
Wilmington, N. C., to the Secretary of the Treasury on Dece) 
ber 31, 1914, says: 


all 


ye 


Please allow us to indorse the action of the administration in tr 


to secure boats for the movement of American products. We ar 
frank to say that as a general proposition we are not anxious to seo 
the United States Government get into too many lines of 


busin 
but when 8 cents per pound, or more, is to be paid freight on cot} 
across the water against 35 cents per 100 pounds 6 months ago, it 
time something should be done, in our opinion. : 

The firm of Inman, Akers & Inman, of Atlanta, Ga.. who are 
regarded as among the big cotton merchants of the South. w) 
on December 28, 1914: 

We are paying ocean 
Bremen s2, $2.25, 


these places were 


n 





freight from Savannah to Rotterdam and 
to $5 per hundredweight. Formerly the rat 
about 35 


8o cents per hundredweight on cotton. 
Mr. Frank F. Fee, president Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lum) 
Co., Dermott, Ark., writes on December 28, 1914: 


* * * It is now a serious menace to our business hy 
our inability to get reasonabie, and in some cases our inability to 
any, ocea rates on our production of hardwood lumber. We 
ship through the port of New Orleans to British and continental po 
The writer has been to New Orleans personally and is informed by t 
steamship agents that they are receiving a tonnage of cotton and w! 
and other commodities for the belligerents at such high rates and 
such easier loading and unloading that they make tremendous pt 
for their vessels, and they do not want to take lumber tonnage. 
can say that we have before us inquiries for many carloads of lu 
which could be shipped immediately provided reasonable rates 
be had. * * ™* Further. one of the steamship agent's comm 
for a single month was $25,000 for the month. We trust that 
is some way in which our National Government can arrange wh 
lumber traflic can be resumed at something like a reasonable rat 

Alphonse Weil & Bros., of New York, N. Y., on December ” 
1914, write: 

We intended to ship a large quantity of oats to the other sid 
were prevented from doing so on account of the rate of freight ady 
ing from 4s. per bushel to 6s. 6d. We are told that the reason of s 
advance is due to the fact that there are very few vessels ayai e 
at the present time. 

Henry Lauts & Co., Baltimore, Md.. on December 29, writ 

The present rates charged by this line (Holland-American 


are almost prohibitive and are a decided menace to the tobacco 
industry of this country. 


of , 


reason 


n We! 
n sun 


\\ 


x 


These complaints do not deal solely with European counir 
but with the South American countries, Panama, and the 1 
tral governmeats of Europe, and are very numerous. 

The following are a few of the shorter letters which \ 
serve to show how pressing is this demand for action: 


LYNCHBURG, VA,, December 28, 


The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Waving seen in the newspapers that the Department of ( 
meree wishes to be informed about difficulties which shippers in 
export trade experience as to making satisfactory freight © 
ments for shipments of merchandise to foreign countries, we b 
say that the different steamship lines having steamers runui! 
tween home ports and preutral countries in Europe seem to be 
advantage of the fact that the number of steamers is not near 
cient to take care of the ordinary legitimate business with | 


countries and are constantly advancing freight rates, which now 
reached such high figures to be almost prohibitive to shipp: 
well producers (farmers). Our business the buying ol 
tobaceo direct from farmers and putting it mm proper shape for ex 
Ireight rates on leaf tobacco to Rotterdam, Holland, before 
of the war have been 30 cents per 100 pounds, and shortly the! 

ihe rate was raised to 45 cents; in November the same was adv: 
to S2 cents, beginning of December to $1.02, and now to $1.20 
100 pounds. Rates to Liverpool are now quoted at $1 per 100 | 

where we have been shipping before the war at about 25 cent 


as 


s to is 


al 


Out 





100 pounds. Freight rates to Genoa, which is the port for 
ments of leaf tobacco to Switzerland, have been about $5 to Sb a 
hogshead before the war, and have now advanced to about S25 & 
hogshead. We have been shipping some tobaeco to Christiania, No! 
way, before the war at freight rates of about 40 cents per 100 pow ( 
during latter part of August we made a shipment at 65 cents per , 
pounds, and the same manufacturer now wants another lot § 

and we have not been able to secure a freight er gement so fal 
even a quotation at which this tobacco will be taken, Have jus 


ceived quotation of $1.50 per 100 pounds. we 
There is a considerable scarcity of steamers flying the America 
neutral flags, and unless more ships can be put at the disposal ol 
pers, causing a general reduction of ocean freight rates, which ar 
unreasonable, excessive, and almost prohibitive, the export busin¢ 
this country is bound to suffer greatly. 
Respectfully, i 
G. STaLtine & CO 
New York, January 5, 1 
COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, D,. C. 
Drar Str: Referring further to excessive through rate on bari 
apples from New York to London via Liverpool on White Star Line 
When writing you under date of January 14 we neglected to state 
that the through rate on apples to London direct on Atlantic rans ve 
boats figures out 4s. 6d. per barrel; that is, the rate has been 4s, 0c. 
up until now. But we have just received advice that beginning i 
ruary 1 Atlantic Transport Line is advancing their rates so that ap} 
ordinary, will pay Gs. per barrel. As a matter of fact, this line Is 


SECRETARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 














ng to exclude fruit shipments entirely, and 


eavori . 
on efforts are made shortly we will be 


ss some practically without 
nping facilities for exporting fruit, except under rates that are abso- 
ly prohibitory. 

Yours, very truly, 


W. T. Serpents & Co., 
By W. T. 8. 
xtract from letter to Secretary of the Treasury from R. R. Dancy, 
tton and cotton linters, Houston, Tex., dated Dec. 26, 1914.] 
Lust week brokers asked $17 per bale freight to Germany (Bremen), | 
y $14. Surely the United States Government can and should control | 
situation and shipping and insurance to such extent that if only 
stenmer coukd be had her charter or freight charge should be in the 
t of reason, controlled by the Government and not by sharks and 
Needs no probe, but action in distress. 
Ilouston HEeIGutTs, TEx., December 28, 
STATES COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, J 
Washington, D. C. 
(;eENTLEMEN: We respectfully call your attention to the paralysis of 
susiness due to the exorbitant ocean freight rates now being im- 
sed upon the manufacturers and producers of this country. For 
rs our entire output has been disposed of abroad, but owing to the 
nt prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are unable to 
ver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed down until 


191}, 








rates are established as will enable us to market our goods. The 
rity of our shipments have heretofore gone via Liverpool and 
M chester 
in our judgment a Government merchant marine will solve the prob- 
Very truly, 
Wm. Haas & Sons, 
By WILLIAM Haas, Sr. 
Iextract from a letter to the Secretary of Commerce from David C, 
Reid, 18 Broadway, New York, dated January 2, 1915.] 
For your information and guidance, the question of getting ton- 
» at the present time for trans-Atlantic business is practically 
ossible. I have offered by cablegram up to 10s. 3d., Government 
form per deadweight ton, and was refused by my London ecorre- 
S dents, who state that much higher offers must be made before | 
se can be procured. Under ordinary circumstances these tramp 
s ers I made the offers for in good faith could be secured at 3s. 
deadweight ton. Conditions with us are almost impossible. 
fonnage is unprocurable at almost any except the most extraordinary 
1 prohibitive terms. I speak now of the cargo steamer for the 
ral carrying tramp steamer trade. Anything that can be done to 
tonnage in the market should be done. 
BALTIMORE, MD., December 28, 191}. 
DEPARTMENT COMMERCE, Washington D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: In the name of the Leaf Tobacco Association of Bal- 
re City, of which I am president, I desire to file with your de- 
tment an urgent protest against the unwarranted advance in 
freight rates on tobacco as recently established by the Holland- 
\ ican Line. Some of our exporting members shipping to Holland 


points have signed contracts with this company expiring December 31, 
‘14, for a rate of $3.50 per hogshead of tobacco. This contract has 
n disregarded entirely and the rate increased first to $5.25, then 


$6.85, and to-day a notice that it will be $7.50 until further notice. 
[ repeat, in the face of the written contract for $3.50 per hogs- 








} 


lheir explanation is the war conditions, claiming a war clause 
some of our members claim is not in their contract. In any 
there is no war between the nations whose subjects are signers 
he contracts, and we wish for your department to take some action 
djust this if possible; and we shall gladly furnish you with any 
her information which your department might wish to have. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


nt 
( 


CHAS. FP. Moore, 
President of Leaf Tobacco Association, Baltimore, Md. 


AZALEA, N. 


oq 


C., December 29, 1914. 
WILLIAM G. McApoo, 
cretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Referring to item in New York Herald indicating your 
re for information concerning the effect of the present ocean rates 
business, would say that for our part the present rates are 
tically prohibitive, as they have advanced 10 and 15 cents per 
lredweight, and in many cases even these rates are not protected, 
»t for immediate acceptance and subject to confirmation by steam- 
lines, thus making it impossible for shipper to quote delivered 
s with any certainty that the rates on which he bases his quota- 
* would be confirmed. Further than this, it is our information that 
teamship companies are giving other tonnage carrying higher 
t rates preference, and in some instances are limiting their boats 
certain small amount of lumber tonnage. There is certainly a 
of more boats and some method of obtaining reasonable and de- 
rates which shall be protected long enough at least that we 
able to get quotations by mail to our customer on the other 
il his reply. 


illustrative of the present situation, we quote you below from let- 


NE 


be 


received from the Virginia Line, operating from Norfolk and 
rt News, upon whom we are dependent for the larger amount of 
xport business: 
We further beg to advise that we will only be able to make con- 


for a specific number of cars for shipment by one steamer. In 
words, we will not be able to make contracts for a maximum 
minimum number of cars for shipment over a period of time. 
You must not feel that this is an arbitrary position which we are 


*, as such is not the case, and it is due entirely to circum- 
es over which we have no control. So many of our steamers 
been requisitioned by the Admiralty that we have not enough 
mers to go around, and if you are at all familiar with the vessel 
tion you will Know that there is an extreme shortage in vessel 
Age, due to the fact that the British Admiralty has requisitioned 


( a per cent of the vessels under the British flag, and the further 
t that 


all of the German and Austrian steamers are laid up. If 
ditions were normal, we would have plenty of vessels to take care 
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it would seem that | ot all tonnage offering and would be only too glad to place the room 


You will see from the above that we have no certain assurance of 
being able to forward our lumber, and all the charges, storage, track- 
age, etc., that might accumulate at seaport owing to the steamship 
lines’ failure or inability to take the lumber would be at our expense. 

Trusting that this letter may be of service to you, and that some 

| relief may be obtained, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, McEWEN LUMBER Co 
W. B. McEwen, President. 
AZALEA, N, ( Jar g ' 
Mr. A. J. PETERS, 
Assistant Secretary Treasury, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: Acknowledging yours of the 5th instant and supp g 
our letter of the 29th ultimo, we beg to quot elow lett dated 
December 30 from Lunham & Moore, export freight brokers, Produce 
Exchange, New York City, written to us in response to our app rn 
for rates to Copenhagen: 

“Your favor of the 28th instant to hand. Lumber rates are n Vv 
encouraging, and the best we can quote you to-day is as follows vhich 
apply from New York only to both Copenhagen and Christiania) : Oak 
lumber, 100s, and 5 per cent per 2,240 pounds; poplar lum 102s. 6d, 
and 5 per cent per 2,240 pounds 

“All freight to be prepaid. We quite realize that these rate ’ 
entirely too high to enable you to make shipments No room u l 
March-April steamship agents’ option.” 

From the above you will note the high rates asked for movement of 
freight. These rates amount on oak lumber to about $45 per 1,000 
feet. On poplar lumber to about $35 per 1,000 feet 

Our last quotation on lumber moving from New York City to Copen 
hagen and Christiania just prior to the outbreak of the war was 31 
cents per 100 pounds, as against the rate named above which is 
equivalent to $1.14 per 100 pounds on oak lumber Pop] in prop 
tion. We mention this for your information, and if th Ss an 
further that you wish to know along this line we will be g 
communicate further with you. 

Yours, very truly, 
McEwEN Li Co 
New Yor, December 26, 191}. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. McApoo, 
Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND DEAR SiR: Permit us, please, to you our 
complaint against the searcity of ships and the rate of 
freight now being charged on shipments of our « s to tl 
various foreign ports, which seriously handicaps our business. 

We therefore feel that something uld be done by our Government 
to relieve the present situation, since it so seriously interferes with 
our foreign business. 

Trusting that you may be able to take prompt steps to r dy this 
condition, we beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
A, GRO & Co 
J. A. BuRNS, Secretar 
GALVESTON, TExX., December 2 1914 
Secretary McAnoo, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sir: Referring to your call fi information from ship} who 
have been affected by high ocean freights, beg to advise we shiy 
pers of old rails and scrap iron and steel. ; : : 

We have in the past paid various rates of tht, from 12s. to 1 . 
per ton; however, steamship companies now either quot I il 
freights or refuse to quote at all, so it is impossible to ship y ma 
terial, as the freights in some cases amount to three-fourths of t ci 
livered price of the commodity. : 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co. have carried practically a f 
our material from New Orleans and Galveston to Genoa, Italy This 
steamship company has now asked us 45s. per ton for January, | 
ruary, and March, and the material itself is only worth about 60s. p 
ton delivered. 

The above facts are given for your information and in case you n 
suggest some remedy, or possibly would like to see the writer 
ing other details of this matter, he would take great pleasure “4 
you in Washington at any time you m tat 
: Yours, very truly, 

PHOENIX IRON & S COo., 
LEONARD JOS a, F nt 
ATLANTA, GA., D ) 8 j 
Mr. W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Agreeable to governthental reques g t ivis t 
this company is experiencing considerable trouble l ‘king s ts 
of cottonseed meal, cake, and linters to foreign port In fact, ve 
been endeavoring since the 19th instant to find s f ‘ 1 
meal and cake of approximately 3,000 tons t I | 1 | lon, 
and the very best offer received up to the 24th ins , $8.50 per 
ton from Savannah to Liverpool, January-Feb l not ex 
ceeding 1,000 tons at that. However, in ende t 
to-day, the Strachan Shipping Co., agents, 8S d 
as follows: 

‘Regret can not confirm thousand meal Li t 
market advancing one firm offer to-day $0 I J y 
February shipment. 

To which the following is our rep! 

‘Your wire date. Best we can stand is ¢ Will ne 
thousand tons at that. Advise.’ 

Further, it appears that the Strachan Shipping C : t 
ones that have any space at all in sight for January-F* y f 
modities other than cotton, they advising us on the 21st instant t v 
are unable, at the moment, to quote a rate on meal cal r 
Charleston or Jacksonville and have but limited m f is ih 
and Brunswick, going on to say that they can n J 
uary room from either of these ports at present \ g 
market is exceedingly strong and steamers sca I they a 
experiencing the greatest difficulty in securing t to cover the 
actual January commitments, consequently would 1 at the mo 
ment, to quote a guaranteed shipment that mont 





645 





at the disposal of our friends, but our availa tonnage has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent it is simply a question of doing the best 
we can and apportioning our room as equitably as possible.” 


as bie 
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We ar d by the Churchill Line, also by the J. H. w. | 
Stee] ( SS nal as well as Street Bros., of Charleston, S. <3. | 
tha ] I pace at all, and to the further effect that alt 
! ecially as regards neutral boats, is scarce and rates 

I ! iit of our inquiries along this line principally devel- | 

t hir ners have restricted their vessels almost exclusively | 

( mb } t ( t very high rates, one of my informants plac- | 
charter ce 12 per bale. 

est qu n \ 1ave had from Norfolk is $8 per short ton, | 

\ the rates quoted us from Savannah, above mentioned, are for 
ton of 2,240 pounds. 

So far we have been unable to secure quotations to London, Rotter- 
( r any ports other than Liverpool. 

Yours, 1 { | 
E. P. McBurney, Vice President, | 
MEMPHIS, TENN., December 7, 1914. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. McApoo, 
s etary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The cotton pool, raising money for the farmer to carry his | 
cotton, is a splendid idea and has everyone’s indorsement; but the 
real thing you want to do is to make a market for the farmer’s cotton, 
so as he can sell it if he so desires. 

I have on my desk several very important inquiries for cotton for 
Germany and feel satisfied that at least a million bales of cotton could 
be sold to Germany and Austria at once if freight room at a reason- 

le price conld be secured and, above all, that the “ war risk”’ would 
cover the shipments absolutely. 

Now, can not you find a way for the Government to furnish us ships 

1 ¢ ranteeing the delivery of the cotton either at Gottenburg, Rot- 
terdam, or Copenhagen? ‘The importance of this move you can realize 
in a2 moment when you think that every bale of cotton that is held 

OV and not spun becomes a weight on the market and reduces the 
chan of an advance later on that much. You can not grind the 
mill with the water that has passed, and when a spindle stops operat- 
ing and the cotton is not being used it becomes a dead weight on the | 
market, it matters not how much you advance against it. 

Now. what we want is open markets and a chance to ship our cot- 
ton. If this can be done, the cotton pool will only be used limitedly. 
fhe rate from New Orleans to-day to Gottenburg is $1.50 per hundred- 
weight, and to Rotterdam $2 per hundredweight. This is three and 
four times the regulary rate. Suppose a rate of $1 was effected and 
with a “‘war risk" of not over 50 cents per bale, this would enable 
you at once to take a million bales of cotton off the market. Can’t 
you suggest some outlet for these conditions? 

A steamship loaded with 10,000 bales of cotton at $3 per hundred- 
weight, or $15 per bale, realizes, gross, $150,000 for the cargo, when 
the vessel itself is not worth exceeding $125,000. For such conditions 
the certainly should be some remedy. 

irs, very truly, 
JOS. NEWBURGER. 
KIoMATIA, RED River County, Trx., December 27, 191}. 
il WILLIAM G. McADbDoo, 
Neerctary Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I notice from the press reports that you expressed a de- | 
to learn something of the excessive ocean freight rates which are 
now being charged to foreign ports. 

[ have been requested to act as chairman of a marketing committee 
f the Northeast Texas District Farmers’ Union, to try and market 

me of our cotton direct from the farmers to European spinners, and 
we would like to reach Germany and Austria with some cotton. The 
ordinary rate from Gulf ports to these points is about 50 cents per 
100 pounds, but I have been informed that as much as $3 per 100 
pounds has been charged on cotton. 

We also find it will be difficult to secure a steamer 

I am advised that tl United States Government has a number of 
transports which might be used as cotton carriers, and I am also ad- 
Vised that there are some German ships which could be purchased in 

I Gulf port 

I t possible for you to arrange so that we can secure a ship, and 
pa ly a rea able freight rate from here to Germany and Austria? 

I would lik ; information as early as possible, as we will have 
to 1 arral nts to concentrate this cotton in either Galveston 

N Orlear ind our ability to finance it will determine which port 

1 ° 
to state in advance this will be a transaction for and in be- | 
hy e far s who n al to hold their cotton and not } 
f t I it at pric which has been the fate of 
l 1 | in ( 

Awaitin \ r prompt I am, 

\ \ respectfully, R. D. BOWEN. 

The daily newspapers carry complaints of the same nature 
almost daily. I clipped the foll@wing from the Evening Star of 
Washington, Friday, February 12. 

LAC OF SHIPS KILLS TRADE, EXPORTER SAYS. 
le whic! iould come to this country from South America as a | 
di ult European war is being strangled, and unusual meas- 
t be taken at once to cope with it, according to a letter made | 
-day by Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce, | 
William C, Wulp, secretary of a New York firm of exporters. 

\ figures given to show that rates on bulk goods to South 
Ar 1 p have increased since August 1 from 50 to 300 per | 
e1 cA necipal complaint seems not to be the increase, but } 

1 of iship companies to guarantee the stability of their 

CAUSE OF LOSS, 

() s ia question of rates,” says the letter, in part, 

‘tl of steamers, which prevents a constant and 
pur il sery terferes with our foreign trade fully as much as, 
ind hay ! than the high rates of freight, of which 
it i iid to ( The South American business is largely | 
mad p of offers and ptances covering transactions to take place 

t pecified future . I am speaking of the business in food- 
st nd other staple lines, which run into bulk and which, therefore, 
ire the most important part of the business from the carrier's stand- 
po 

HOW ORDERS ARE PLACED. 
The Brazilian merchant usually covers his requirements in flour for 
Se\ il months ’ at a tixed pri which, besides the cost of the 





|} and additional tonnage not now actually in operation. 


| are now experiencing. 


| service it has and is rendering to the people. 
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article itself, includes all incidental expenses, such as freight, insur. 
ance, commission, and interest. 

“ During the past few weeks we have been compelled to neglect a large 
number of promising inquiries from our regular Brazilian customers 
simply because we could not obtain definite assurance from the steam- 
ship companies as to the required shipping opportunities and as to t} 
rates to be charged by them. 

“In the case of one bulk commodity, for which we act as selling agents 
we were compelled to cable our representatives in the Argentine Re. 
public to stop selling, not because the rates of freight are too high, but 
because of the uncertainty of shipping facilities during the next f; 
months, and the unwillingness or inability of the steamship compan 
to quote a firm rate of freight, to hold good for a sufficient 


period of 


time. Thus business is lost daily because of the searcity of tonnage and 
the many perplexing questions resulting from that condition, 
SCARCITY OF SHIPS, 
“It scems immaterial whether this scarcity is due to congestio 
European ports or whether it is due to the withdrawal of a la 


amount of tonnage by the British Government for war purposes. ‘J 
fact remains that the searcity exists and seriously interferes with . 
successful conduct of our South American trade, which in other respect 
is beginning to show considerable improvement over the first four or 
months following the outbreak of the war. This scarcity must be rem- 
edied before this country can take advantage of the revival of trade in 
South American countries, and it follows that what is required is new 

“There is no doubt that an unusual emergency exists, and unusual 
measures must be taken to cope With it in order to prevent the stranenu- 
lation of the South American trade, which just now is of such yust 
importance to this country.” 


The average increase in ocean freight rates from July to 
December on all commodities is estimated to be 141 per cent. 
This general average is, however, somewhat misleading, The 
greatest part of this burden falls upon those products of the 
farms in which the American farmer is most vitally interested, 
namely, grain and cotton. These are the two articles of com- 
merce that constitute the great bulk of our foreign commerce. 
As showing the effect of high ocean freight rates on American 
farmers, I quote from the report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce the following: 

While the steamship companies have imposed conscienceless taxes in 
the form of increased rates on grain, amounting, as already shown, to 
as much as 900 per cent to some ports, they have placed an-*eyen 
heavier burden upon cotton, where the increase in rates to some 


ports 
ports 


is as high as 1,100 per cent. This increase is particularly onerous upon 
the cotton producers of the South, because it comes at a time when the 
effects of the war have greatly reduced the value of cotton and when 


the southern farmers are least able to bear additional burdens. 

Grain, cotton, and other commodities are usually sold “ delivered” at 
the port of destination. When steamship companies raise the cost of 
delivery of grain from 6 cents to 60 cents per bushel it makes a \ 
difference in the price the farmer receives for his product, and when 
ocean freight charges on cotton are raised from $1.25 to $15 r , 
the price at which the farmer sells his cotton is seriously reduced. 

To show what the burden imposed on the farmers by these high 
ocean freight rates means it is necessary only to bring out the 
that while the total freight cost on our exports by sea for the month 
of December, 1914, was $30,742,500, the great commodities of grail 
cotton, flour bore $11,782,250 of this charge, more than 36 
cent of entire freight cost on all exports by sea for the mon 

These exorbitant rates are not necessary in order to mee 
expenses and pay a reasonable profit on the investment. As 
pointed out in an article prepared by the Southern Commerc al 
Congress on the proposed establishment of a merchant mar 
the shipping business is one of the most profitable in the w 
Special Diplomatie and Consular Reports, page 39, says: 

The White Star Line in 1910 earned a net profit of £540,000 on a 
eapital of £750,000 after writing off £370,016 for depreciation. A 
dend of 30 per cent was paid in that year. 

The Holland Amerika Line earned about 50 per cent net on 
capital during the fiscal year 1913. The Hamburg-American | 
earned about 380 per cent net during its fiscal year of 1915. These 
only a few specific instances of steamship-line earnings. They 
at all unusual, but are the regular thing in the shipping busines 

*, EK. Dixon & Co., of London, who own and operate a large 
“tramp ” freighters, showed earnings of about 50 per cent net las 
which proves that steamship earnings are large in irregular s 
as well in the regular lines. In fact, the profits in the steal 
business are so large that frequently the entire cost of a ship is 
in two years. 
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There are those who oppose this measure on the ground that 
it will not be a profitable investment for the Government 
that it will entail a heavy loss on us. It is not my under 
ing that the advocates of this measure are urging its pas ; 
on account of the profits that they hope the Government \ 
receive from it, but that the primary object is to furnish to 


merchants, manufacturers, and farmers a necessary ace 
which private enterprise has failed to furnish. An 4 
which will connect our farms and factories with a tforeis 


market and prevent such losses as our farmers and mer 
The profit to be made did not pr 
Government in adding to the Postal Service the parce! 
The Government finds itself justified by the great pute 
It has brou 
the great express'companies to their senses and forced them 
reduce the unreasonable toll that they had been exacting fro! 
the people. This bill will have the same effect upon the sil” 
owners of the world. It will force them to adopt a schedule o! 
reasonable rates such as will give them a reasonable profit on 
their investment and no more. 


the 


post, 











if it does this it will have saved the cotton farmers of the 

aud the grain farmers of the West, and the mine and mill 

rs of this country, not only the exorbitant sums they are 

rged now as I have already pointed out, but it will be 

xeuey by which to extend our markets, and give us that 

yercial supremacy that we so desire. 

there is no reason why such a governmental enterprise 

d not be reasonably profitable. It would not be an entirely 

d untried field. The Government is already in the ship- 

isiness. It owns the entire capital stock of the Panama 

d & Steamship Co. Its reports show that for the fiscal 

ending June 30, 1914, there was a net revenue from the 
ip line alone of $314,296.56, and in the four months end 

iber 31, 1914, there was a net revenue from the steam- 

ilone of $S84.294.16. The fact that this bill seeks to 

this to much greater fields, is no reason why the Govern- 

ld still not be successful. 

ibject to Government ownership. That has no 

for me. Long ago this country went into the business 

rnment ownership of enterprises. We find examples of 

om the days of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 

1 to the time of William H. Taft and Woodrow Wilson. 


tners ¢ 


been in the Government control and ownership of inter- | 


hways and business for 100 years, and if there was ever 

when we should engage in it, that time is now. Thomas 

son ordered a great highway surveyed from Baltimore to 

ins. Has the Government a right to build highways? 

was long ago decided. A little later on, the Cum- 

Road, a great interstate road from Cumberland, Md., 

Jefferson City, Mo., was ordered to be built, and the Govern- 
ent $710,000 to build it. 

the administration of Abraham Lincoln the Govern- 

1 t t only built but practieally controlled the great trans- 

ental railroads for the purpose of developing the west- 

and reaching the Pacific Ocean. The Government 

ilt a similar road from Chicago and Cairo to New 


( lls 


‘) 
[Iu 1904 the Government of the United States authorized the 
l ling of the Philippine railroad and guaranteed 4 per cent 
i est on its bonds. That law, which is still on the statute 
| was enacted by a Republican Congress. And, strange as 
y sound, this Republican Congress, back in the days when 
. blican Party professed to believe in the great benefits 
e derived from a high protective tariff, provided for the 
I ssary building materials to go into the Philippine Islands 
fir f tariff duty. 
there was also the parcel post. For years we heard the 
cry that “you are going to put the Government in the carry- 


ing business in competition with private enterprise, to wit, the 

companies.” Sut the Government did go into the 
ss, and where is the man who now would vote to repeal 

i We 

‘ Government is carrying freight on land. Why not carry 

the sea? Since individual effort has failed to supply 

tis great national need, and will continue to fail until condi- 


express 


tous change, the Government should step in and provide this 
ereat need for its people. There is no paternalism in the 
| osition. We authorized the construction of the Alaskan 
I d; we make powder and armor plate; we print en- 
velopes and sell them to the people of the United States; we 
destroy the eattle tick and boll weevil and do thousands of 
Other things that private individuals not only do but are 


anx1lous to do. 

In order to meet the emergencies of the European war the 
Government has gone into the insurance business. Some of 
Kiepublican Congressmen who voted to allow the Govern- 
nmient to insure the cargoes that are carried abroad in monopo- 


] 
iS , } 


ships are holding their hands up in holy horror against 


tis shipping bill. I can see no difference in owning the ships 
u rry the cargoes and the Government insuring the cargoes 


Which the ships carry. I have no metaphysical scissors with 
Which I can make a distinction in principle. 

but the question naturally suggests itself to our minds, Why 
this rich field of profitable business not been sought by 
ite enterprise? It has been sought by foreign ships in the 
» it is not now supplied by them for the reason that some 
them have been destroyed, others have been drafted into the 


] 
i 
] 
past 
{ 


service of their navy as auxiliaries, and others are afraid to 
ure upon the high seas while their nation is at war. 
B 


the reason private enterprise has not built up an American 
rohe : . : : 
lherchant marine is because of the presence of the foreiga 


SAIpping trust. Few private enterprises have ever been launched 
With their full strength, ready to meet and compete with so 


Strong and dangerous an adversary as the shipping trust. These 


Private enterprises usually start with a small capital, and as 
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they feel their way along successfully they 
ness. Picture to yourself such an enterprise stand 


this giant of the sea. During this Congress, while we ! 
under consideration the adoption of the conference report. pri 
viding that foreign-built vessels may engage ’ asty 
trade if registered pursuant to the provisiol ox 
leading Republican strongly urged as a re 1S 
tion that this would permit this foreign t ‘ 


coastwise shipping just as it has our for 
In this connection he says: 


* * * ft always interests me to 
American combinations and American s 
man who has given this sub t one mo 
the greatest trust in all this world is th 
Britain. 
Continuing his argument he says: 
On the other hand, the Hou renort bring f fact t 
most formidable, zre d 










nations are those of fo i 1 g 
trade of the United Stat 
The committee says (p. 415), In sun 
facts contained in the foregoing report V 
universal practice of steamship li engaged 
trade to operate, both on the inbound and : 
under the terms of written reement f t 
gentlemen's understandings. ° a 
understandings, involving practi 


operating on nearly every American f 4 a sine 
in the foregoing report.” 

In an article pr>pared 
on the proposed establishment of a merchant ! . we find 
the following: 





Objection to the shipping \ ( I d 1 
from two sources, It was t ) xpected 1 t t 1 tion 
by shipping interests which have |! nt r t t A me 
inactivity in the foreign sl i t I e ex d 

i financial interests and 
foreign shipping, would « t 1 





Opponents of the bill have advanced s 
their position, but not one of them yw st : M 
newspapers and periodicals are opposing the b the f 
that they enjoy considerable advertising d ot! pati ige 
from the steamship lines and the financisl ter s that are 
opposing the bill may go far toward ex} ‘ir position 
on this great question of an American mer t marine 

CONSTITUTIONAL POWER TO ENAC I 1 

It is now too late in the Nation’s history to seriously qu 
tion the right of Congress to pass such a | 

The Constitution vests in Congress tl 

To regulate commerce with foreign natio! 3 ng the 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes 

Chief Justice Marshall said, in 1824, in writing the opinion 
of the court in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (22 U. S8., 192) 
that the word used in the Constitution comprehends navigation 
within its meaning. Further discussing the qu he said 

We are now arriving at the inquiry, What is t [ I It is tl 
power to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule \ commerce 
is to be governed This power, like all others \ i in Congress, {s 
complete in itself, may be exercised to it tr t extent, and a 
knowledges no limitations, other than are pres 1 in the Const! 
tution. * * * If, as bas always been nderstood, the sovereignty 
of Congress, though limited to specific objects, is é is ! 
objects, the power over commerce with foreign i among the 
several States, is vested in Congress as | te ‘ t iid be in 
a single government, having in it mstit I st tion 
on the exercise of the power as are found in the ¢ itution of the 


United States. 
Justice Johnson, in his concurring opinion in the ease of 


Gibbons v. Ogden, on page 228-229, says. 


When speaking of the power of Congress over nay I do : 
regard it as a power incident to that of reg ting ni - 3 << 
sider it as the thing itself; inseparable fro t vit tion f 
from vital existence. Commerce, in its sin t ' - -s 
an exchange of goods; but in the ad é y . 
transportation, intelligence, care, and vai $; med : f ex ige 
become commodities, and enter into nt e- 
hicle, the agent, and their vario yperatior t f 
commercial regulation. Shipbuilding, the ’ and 1 


gation of seamen, are such vital agents of y, that 
the nation which could not legis t 1 
possess the power to 1 srnlat 





In the case of Wilson v. Shaw (204 U. S {) tl 
was made that the Govern t had no | enguge any 
where in the work of constr ng ar ond ¢ e Panan 
Canal. 

Justice Brewer disposes of this contention 1 S g 
“the decisions of the court are adverse to 
by citing and quoting from a number of decis : 

He quotes from the decision in the case of Califor 
Pacific Railroad Co. (127 U. S., 39) the following 

It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, un the 
power to regulate commerce among the sever s We t 
provide for postal accommodations lilitary exi had [ 
ity to pass these laws. The power to construct, or to authorize indi- 
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| than three-fourths of the membership of this House: 


| be controverted 


| aid, 





construct, national highways and bridges 
ft 1 State t Sta is essential to the complete control and regulation 
of interst commeret Without authority in Congress to establish 

d f uch highways and bridges it would be without authority 

1 of the 1 t important adjuncts of commerce. This 
} 1 i times was exerted to a very limited extent, the Cum 

National road being the most notable instance. Its exertion 

t | lled for, as commers was then mostly nducted by | 

ter, 1 many f our statesmen entertained doubts as to the exist 

‘ f the power to establish ways of communication by land, But 
1 consequence of the exparsion of the country, the mulltiplica 

f its product and the invention of railroads and lo ition by 

il land transportation has so vastly increased, a sounde r  aenanee 

on of th ibject has prevailed and led to the conelusion that Con- 
; has plenary power over the whole subject. Of course the autnor 
ity of Congress o the Territories of the United States, and its power 
t t franchl exercisable therein, ar and ever have been, un- 
dou j But the wider power was very freely exercised, and much to 
the general t iction, in the creation of the vast system of railroads 
connecting the East with the Pacific, traversing States as well as 
Territoric nd employing the agency of State as well as Federal 

por { ’ S 

( ~ e », May creat corpora itions as appropriate means 
of « ing t powers of governm nt, as, for instance, a bank for thi 
| f carrying on the fiscal operations of the United States, or a 
railroad corporation for the purpose of promoting commerce among the 
States. Met ulloch . Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 411, nae Osborn v. 
Bank of United States, 9 Wheat., 788, 861, 873; Pacific Railroad Re 
I il ca 115 U. S., 1, 18; California v. Pacific Railroad, 127 U. §S., 
L, 39 Congress has likewise the power, exercised early in this 
century \ IK acts in the Cumberland or National road, from 
the Poton Cl the Alleghanies to the Ohio, to author the con 

1 of a public highway connecting several States. See Indiana 
eA Stat 148 | S., 148. 

I sime provision of the Constitution which has been con- 
strued to grant the power to the Federal Government to con- 
struct bridges, build railroads, turnpikes, and canals, own and 
rest iin the Panama Steamship Line, will, if the same reason- 
ing is applied, furnish the authority needed to carry out the 
pou of this bill, because the power of Congress over for- 
eigu commerce is the same as it is over interstate commerce. 

tural Credits. 
5 aa ee : tate ITA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
Y ‘ { ryy ory ’ 7 » » ‘ 
HON SCOTT FERRIS, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN rue Hovusrt or Representatives, 
Tucsday, March 2, 1915. 
Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, two things are necessary before 
edit systein will be of avail to the farmer-—he must 
ve ig tenure and he must have a low rate of interest. No 
( de concern without the backing and the strength and the 
y of the great Government behind it can command these 
thing Therefore the amendment brought in on the Agri- 
( by the so-called Hollis amendment not carrying that, 
t what the American farmers expect, is not what we 
! ! to give them, is not what they are entitled to, and, in 
i1 und in fact, is not a rural-credit bill at all. 

I] entieman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] brings to us, not a 
1, jumped-up amendment, but an amendment that has 

( ad careful, painstaking attention, an amendment which is 
\ iligested, an amendment which carries a forceful, well- 
thie it~ princi) to wit. that of Government aid. Those 
who r y want to give the farmer a rural-credit bill ought to 
ihe Bulkley amendment. Those who really do not care 

to play yp | Ol he American farmer ought to oppose the | 
Lo mendment as it now stands. I greatly hope the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will aid, and that its individual member- 
hip will in hands in maintaining and committing this Gov- 
‘ lent to the principle of Federal aid which will really amount 

{ rural credit system. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mir. LEVER. I yield my one minute to the gentleman from 
Oklah a] 

Mr. FERRIS. I share the heavy responsibility and burden 
that hangs on the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
[Mr. Lever] I share likewise the burden that bangs upon the 
entire mmittec vhich had to meet this morning and bring 
init Hlouse something that the House could consider in a 
sil day I think they did the best they could. I think per 
ha { did all they could. I can not but believe that with 
the Bulkle mendment added we have taken a long step toward 
doing in tl most important matter what we ought to do. It 
may be imperfect; if may not be what the Senate conferees 
will aeeept; it Imay not be what the President will sign: but 
we must do our duty. We may be building up a straw man and 
knocking him down instead of doing anything, because it may 


‘ successful we are all successful; 





such logic 








fail. But I believe this is the best thing we can do under 
the circumstances, the nearest we can come to doing our duty 
and I think we ought to adopt the Federal-aid amendment y¢ 
pending. [Applause. ] 

That a rural credit law is needed is recognized by all politic 
parties; that a rural credit law is necessary is the belief of yy, 
that q 
rural credit law has been promised in platform and on the sty; 
while securing our commissions here is likewise true. T 
Senate has passed a loose-jointed, poorly considered measure 
an amendment or rider to the agricultural appropriation } 
It is admitted een it passed the Senate without any real e 

sideration at all; was merely added while four or five Sena; 
were present aa ‘eomneea without any careful scrutiny 
ever. 


Vv 


W 


There are many weird rural credit proposals now pending | 
fore Congress. There is much misinformation about this 
ject. Stripped of all details and stripped of all personalit 
there is but one great question in this matter and that is. S| 


the Federal Government lend its strength, its stability ana 
strong arm toward making a rural credit system that wi 
workable, feasible, and of aid to the American farmers? It is 
not too much to say. and f do not believe it will be contro 

by either friend or foe of this legislation, that practically eve 


civilized country in the world is given Government aid toward 
a rural credit system to encourage agricultural productio [ 
think it will not be controverted that in order to have long 
tenure and a low rate of interest two things are of necessity 

farmer, who from the very nature of things can earn but 


Sli 


the Government must place its strong right arm behind the pre 

posal and see to it that a few scheming speculators do not out 

strip the farmer. The present short loans made by the 

loan companies or by the banks and the exorbitant rates of | 


interest charged have become almost intolerable. Few, 
well-organized business firms would be able to amortize or | 
about amortization on either the land or personal s¥ 
within the short periods of time allotted to farmers by thi 


nary farm loan company. Therefore, if a well-regulated 
ness organization with admitted earning capacity ean 
amortize and pay out on short tenure, how can the Ame) 


farmer be expected to succeed and comply with short tenu: 


the high rates accorded him by the banks and farm lo 
panies? 
Krom the very nature of things it is impossible to il 


private concern with limited credit, limited eapital, and | ed 

public confidence to make long-time loans or to permit 

be paid off in partial payments or driblets or to let the 

amortize or pay off his loans other than on short tenure 

farmer bas no rapid earning capacity, and from the very 

of things his ability to pay his loans must naturally 
Again, it is impossible for a private institution within : 

ited period of time to establish sufficient public | 


be liy 


ceontice 
make the mortgages or debenture bonds salable unless they | 


an outrageously high rate of interest, but if the Gove! 
through Federal aid and supervision, will see to it tha 
the loans are made for long periods, and, second, secure or ¢ 


antee the bonds, see that the rate of interest 


is reasonal 


things necessary to a successful rural credit system 
complished. 

Private concerns with limited capital do not gy 
money be contracted away for long per ‘iods of time. 1 


is no way 
eall in 


order 


to compel them to do it. It Pa th 
their capital often, reinvest it. and keep it in mot 
that large profits will come to them. I think it v 
that there not a single example in 
world of a successful land-mortgage system on long-time 
zation and low rates that has ever succeeded without I* 
support, and confidence. Great strength is ga ct ( 
confidence must be ever present, and only the strong hand 
great government can afford this. 

The different methods of Government aid are 
formity, but in each case of country having a rural 
system it has been present. There is a veiled recognition 
principle of Federal aid in the reserve act. This, perhaps 
be suflicient to serve as a precedent, but insufficient to be 0 
mediate or substantial value to the farmers, Those oppo 
any aid being accorded the American producer say with ¢ 
unction and enthusiasm that if we give it to the farmer w: 
likewise give it to all others. Such logie does not appe:! t 
does not rest on a firm foundation; such log 


is 


is 


without 


VV 


| not call to its aid parallel cases for the American producer 


to feed 
totally 


produ er is 


produces, 
neighbor, 
ferent 


not alone to feed himself but something 
hence this proposition stands on a basis 
from any other avocation of life. When the 
when the producer is success 





when the producer fails, wa 








ster hovers about u It may likewise be cal 

m” if cities and towns building and loan 

up { while they are not meeting 

f th SSit of small home owners, they are 

{ r { direction, and it may be reason- 
it they are fairly well handling the situation | 
HS WHERE FEDERAL All rAIa | 

tre n to purchase ind tillers of the soil by 

lL) ark, Swe n y Zealand, and some if 

Pro, - 
g 1 mrant Lb e Fed 1 Gove} t 
tt Lu Es tzel 1d, ) v,i pt, 
Pros of Mi 0, Al iti! nd Uru 
oul y stock made a | 
u l: Hungary witzer- 
Norwav. t P) ) e Is le. 

(x ( \ low ] to or- 
age | ic ! es ram Chile 
the student of rural or farm credits 

mre of t barim lo n foreign countries. | 


{ 
to observe that seme of them run a a 


rtial 


S ol ‘1 


| 
iy ) 


wl 

road across the zone, and the maintenance 

rough the canal This Federal Government 
’ rance business by setting about to} 

of vessels on the high seas leaving this country 

Ss. So our citizens might have their business and 

] d while on the ocean, and the Federal Government 
e of the fact that private capital shrank from 

ess, or this House, has passed a bill appropriating 
0 for the purchase of ships to haul products to 

If we can do all these things, where more or less 

1 in each case, can we in good conscience be heard 
nd of the American farmer shall not be a basis 

it to invite cooperation, aid, and help from the 
ernment? Can the President of this 100,000,000 
been constantly and without equivocation 

his legislation we want enacted, now say that he 
un attentive ear to the class that does not alone 
If but which feeds the world? Can this Congress 
itary pranks or tricks in conference fail to do the 


promised to do, fail to do the thing which is needed 
we every hand? No. I can not believe it and, 


1g does happen that our opportunity to 


i 





gislation is lost, I anticipate that Amer- 

who is responsible for doing the thing 

7 They will ask, Which body did its duty, 

e? They will ask, Which conferee failed 

They will ask if the President gave his 

indrance to the accomplishment of a thing so uni- 

sired. America’s rural population does not, and I 

sk for them Federal aid if it would launch us into 

it would endanger us or undermine the Republic 

n fo uphold and protect, but such is not the case; 

Government the most staple security that can be 

sk that the Government aid with safety, with pro- 

moderation, the same as every other civilized coun- 
world has aided its producing population. 


rman and gentlemen of the Congress, I do not now 
y that all the bills offered by the several gentlemen are 


intended; I do not now nor shall I try to say that they 
hopeful of being of benefit to the citizens who sent them 


t, gentlemen of the House, we can not adopt undigested, 
} , £ . : : 

dered bills of such great importance in this hasty, hap- 
fashion, 
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] 


always been guided by the belief that I was, which the record 
varcle d the future must determine. 
rkhUST INVESTIGATIONS, 
I was opposed to the Steel Trust and the Pujo Money Trust 


investigations, claiming that they would prove disastrous to the 
country and would bring on financial distress. So far, I regret 
to say, my prediction has proven true. 
derived from these Both committees spent ex- 
travagant sums of money without securing any information be- 
yond what was already known. 

When proposals for these investigating committees were un- 
der discussion I then made a statement in the following words, 
which time and your own action in the reserve act has demon- 
strated to be true: 


investigations. 


What we need is remedial legislation, not investigation. Our credit 
syst based upon stocks and bonds. What we need is a system 
based upon the principle of commercial paper. 


CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 

It has been said that political economy is not an exact science. 
We have had a great mass of suggestions, and a great variety of 
ideas submitted in the formation of the Federal reserve act. 
The monetary commission scoured the face of the earth in look- 
ing into the varying methods adopted by various nations for 
conducting commercial relations by means of banking facilities, 
and it employed experts of national and world-wide reputation 
to contribute out of their reflections or experience to the bank 
library, which, though a wonderful compendium of investigation 
and knowledge, will ever stand as a monument to its extrava- 
eance. 

The Banking and Currency Committee called before them for 
examination the leading bankers of the country, the professors 
of from our universities, experts in financial and 
banking questions, business men from all the walks of life, and 
the Senate, through its similar committee, followed the example, 
prolonging these examinations for days and months. 

The whole field of human endeavor, in the wide range of ques- 
tions asked, was touched upon, and hence in the framing of the 
Federal act the knowledge, the wisdom, the advice, and 
the forethought of the best minds of the country have been 
brought into action 

I consider the Federal act a great piece of construc- 
tive legislation, evolved out of the necessities of our own times, 


economics 


reserve 


reserve 


} say 





No good whatever was | 











that the amendment to the Federal reserve act of August 4 
1914, hurriedly rushed through as an emergency measure, wo). 
not have been needed if my suggestion for the extension of 
act of May 30, 1908, had been heeded. 

As a method of providing ‘‘a reserve source of credit ” 


I 


of the essentials enumerated by me—I asked that the Aldri ‘ 


Vreeland law be extended by repealing the expiration clays 
and at the same time removing therefrom the prohibitive-; 
provision, and also the condition precedent that every } 


\ 


| Should have an amount equal to 40 per cent of its capita! 


circulating notes outstanding before availing of its note-j 
benefits. 

The House committee declined to adopt the suggestions. ») | 
the bill as it passed the House contained neither provision 
The Senate extended the operation of the Aldrich-Vreeland Jay 
removing the prohibitive tax, but failed to alter the condit 
precedent as to the issuance of notes, and the bill thus amended 
received the sanction of the conference committee and becany 
law December 28, 1913. Before, however, the law became ope: 
ative by its terms the amendment which passed both Hou 
and was approved August 4, 1914, was, in effect, adopting { 
identical suggestion I had made for the repeal of the require 
ment of an outstanding circulation of 40 per cent of capital as 4 
condition precedent by allowing the Secretary of the Treas 
discretion as to its operation, thus incorporating into 
Irederal reserve act, when it became operative, the extension 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland law, the removal of the prohibitive tax 
on note issues, and the suspension of the condition precedent 
I had originally suggested to this House. 

Another suggestion I then made which was not incorpo) 1 
in the bill was that there should be some limitation fix: 
law of the liabilities of each bank in some proportion to its 
capital stock and surplus. I stated “ that this is sound in | H 
ciple there can be no doubt, as it fixes a point beyond 
extension of credit facilities or expansion may not go.” I | 
predicted “the time will come when it will be added 
Federal reserve act,” and I call your attention to the f: 
the Comptroiler of the Currency, in his current annual rey 
though he probably never heard of my prediction, has 
asked you to incorporate this principle into the law. 


! 


\ 


NEW YORK CITY. 
In various speeches of mine before this body I have stated 
that every currency bill or financial measure which con 
this House for discussion is made the pretext for unjus 
upon New York City. New York is characterized as the 
place of all the evils that ever afflicted or ever will 
Government and as the home and refuge of all the en 
seck to destroy the welfare of our Nation. But w 
the reason for these charges and calumnies? New Yor! 
and glories in the prosperity which has come to every > 
the Union, and her own prosperity is only the reflex of 
vancement of the whole Nation. She does not hoard | 
for selfish ends, but is constantly applying it to the bet 
of the various sections of the United States seeking |! 
She builds railroads and highways; 
and finds a market for your properties; 
of a majority of the States; she is their market for 
to be purchased from or abroad: 
markets so as to bring the markets of the world 


} 


she sells your 


she is the cel 
sent 


she enlarges \ 
at 


posal; she moves your crops and finds investment 
from East, North. West, and South: she does everyt! 
brains ean devise and activity can formulate for 
ment of our Union. 


New York has always been helpful in her suprei 
has been instrumental in furnishing the capital f 
large enterprises of the country. She has built our 1 
and our steamship lines and has gathered from the 
parts of the earth the necessary capital for our wor 
dustrial development. And when grim-visaged disaster h 
to any section of our beloved country by flood, fire, « 
quake, what heart has shown that it pulsated more in | 
humanity’s ery of distress than that of this noble and 
city, where I am proud to say I was born and reare 





INCOME TAX, 


I was opposed to the imposition of an income tax. I 


| then, and I think now, it was a bad political move. | 


to make the collection conditional on the needs of the T 
and the law operative only when the surplus funds of U 
ury reached a minimum amount. Any apparent deti 


| Treasury is primarily due to building of the Panama C 


and in keeping with democratic ideals and American develop- 
ment 

I am impressed, however—eliminating the details of the 
prov of the act—with the succinct manner in which the 
few n er of principles involved in its creation may be 
stated 

Un howevel charge of the legislation had been 
well unded in ( amenutal principles, tenaciously held 
to, v thie umen and judgn ent to detect and point out fal- 
lacious interpolat “i without number, but probably 
with the best inte ns, we should never have been able to put 
1 n our statute books a law which will mark an e] ch in 
financial legislati s the rele » from the concentrating power 
of cl owe th 

At the beginning of active consideration of this proposed legis 
ition in the Sixty-second Congress, I had the honor to intro- 
‘ a bill covering the subject (Hl. R. 271389), following it by 
remarks under date of January 11, 1913, explaining its provi- | 

is i il ted unwise legislation to have been the cause 
of our 1 iinl troubles in these words: 

| | tio ‘ t] bank fun ‘ of not iss 1 tl fa 

\ debt represented by paper money is equivalent to coin 

I reintroduced this bill at the beginning of the Sixty-third 
Congress (HL. R. 1987) and subsequently appeared before the 
Ifouse Banking and Currency Comimittee—February 28, 19138 
explaining the prin iples which must be followed in ; Ly sound 
it tion, and I reiterated these principles in my remarks 
bef ih House August 5, 19135. 

Phat it may be seen how they are followed i tl lederal 
reserve act, [ now recapitulate what I then stated as essential 
req ( 

i. ‘Vo restore the bank function of note issue 

fo remove from our statutes the evidences of fruitless 
‘ eate vi ies Dy legislation. 
Loy ade si > reserve nuirce of credit. 

\ { requisites are followed in the Federal reserve act, | 
t! | | hod dopted in following them do not conform | 
in details to the provisions of the Levy bill, 

IL pointed out in my remarks of August 5, 1915, the variations 
in tl methods adopted, and it is not necessary to reiterate 
these variations here, 

I trust, however, that I may be pardoned for calling atten- 
tion to the fact that some of the changes made in the Senate 


and adopted in conference followed the lines of my bill, and 


current receipts out of the general fund instead of sel 
ama Canal bonds, as the law intended. 

This great project is a valuable asset and should be 
sented by a bonded indebtedness, on which we pay interes 
the expense charge, if any, should be the difference betwee! 
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t we pay, plus the cost of repair and maintenance, and 


s we receive. Except for this application of current 
to permanent improvements, we should never have had 
f an income-tax law or war-revyenue measure, and our 

ould have been free from the onus of having passed this 

ar measure. 


CLAYTON ANTITRUST BILL. 


; opposed to any additional legislation in the way of anti- 


VW 


is 


( 


it 
\ 


» this time and prior to the decision of the Supreme Court | 
to, I introduced a bill amending the Sherman Act by 


] 


sufficient to prevent any unreasonable restraint of 
1 I tried to have followed the decision of the Supreme 
incorporating the word ‘‘ reasonable” into that law by 
inserted in the Clayton bill. 

ith no little pride that I can point to the fact that 


the word “ unreasonable” to qualify the prohibitions 


ct, thus anticipating this very decision. 
ntain that the high cost of living is due to the restraint 


tl 


rl- } 


produced by uncertainty in the interpretation of our 
1 reference thereto, and that now, after 20 years, when 





author of the amendment to the so-called “ District 


ill,” limiting the rate of interest charges to 12 per 
innum, which rate has now become the generally recog- 


maximum rate throughout the country. 
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I maintain that the Sherman law properly inter- | 


rts begin to give a reasonable construction to these laws, 
1 to this uneertainty by additional ambiguous legislation. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
e always been a consistent and persistent advocate of a 
Navy, 2nd have at all times endeavored to render every 
assistance toward the proper maintenance of our mili- 
eryice. On January 21, 1913, when the final vote was 
to be taken on the Army appropriation bill, I demanded 
rate vote on the amendment which had been adopted | 
Committee of the Whole, as follows: “ Provided, That no 
this or any other appropriation shall be expended in pay- 
for heat and light for quarters of officers who receive 
tion of quarters.’ This separate vote overwhelmingly 
this amendment—the vote being St yeas to 142 nays. 
RAILROAD VALUATIONS. 
vored to have the physical valuation of railroads made | 
itract with suitable experts in order to save an enor- 
unt of useless expenditure by the Interstate Com- 
Commission. I presented the bid of a well-known expert 
matters, offering to complete the work within five years | 
sim of approximately $5,000,000, in order to demon- 
it was both feasible and economical to have the 
me by contract instead of in the expensive, indefinite, 
ninable manner of prolonged examination adopted by 
ssion. I now call your attention to the fact that 
) has already been expended in these examinations, 
$3.000,000 is now asked for, thus consuming in two 
ter sum than the amount for which I demonstrated 
d be more intelligently completed. 
plan adopted the work has hardly begun, and at 
ite of progress will probably consume 25 years, at 
of perhaps $50,000,000 or more. No one will main 
( is anyone on the commission competent to make 
and that it must be arrived at in the end by 
1 « that my proposition was made to procure 
t] igh undoubted expert knowledge on a com 
to produce the minimum of expense. 
COTTON FUTURES 
| e made many unavailing efforts to have my views 
btedly. has been the experience of every other 
source of great satisfaction to me to know that 
r of defeating the obnoxious features of the so 
i-futures” bill T was somewhat instrumental 
ass of men of higher integrity in the United States 
embers of the New York Cotton Exchange, and the 
l n born and bred in the South. They handle 
! millions of business without the seratch of a 
word is their bond. 
of niy remarks in opposition to the “ cotton-futures ” 
the good fortune to find and include therein a great 
vered in 1892, by Hon. Edward Douglass White, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, when he was a Member 
fed States Senate. This speech, delivered in opposi 
bill which sought to abolish dealings in cotton options, 
such a high plane and so covered the ground as to 
t ty and expediency from a business standpoint, as 
that the bill before us, in the provision I opposed, which 
ctical elimination of the cotton exchanges by taxa 
stitutional and unfair. 
LOAN-SHARK BILL. 
S Tl 


| ODly proper way to raise 





INCRI 


ASED PAY OF Pos FFICE LAI $ 
It is with much satisfaction that I reeall the fact of 


cess in securing an amendment to the Post 
bill increasing the pay of watchmen, mess 
employed in the post offices throughout t 
only a tardy act of justice to men in 
serve the country faithfully. 


SALI 


Office appr 


OF PANAMA CANAL I 

I urged the Secretary of the Treasury to ré d 
of the $240,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds. eve t 
cent would have to be paid, instead of pressing th 
measure. At the time I called the attention of the 
caucus to the matter, but they refused to t 
disposition of the Panama Canal bonds in this manner 
the war tax, which latter is a political mistake. 
lican Party blundered financially in suspending the 
cent Panama Canal bonds. The bill authorizing 
tion of the waterway provided t 


sale 


the 


hi 
> 


} 
and the Treasury reimbursed. By neglecting to do 
Government thereby lost the opportunity of thus 
the stress in the money market. It was never intends 


present generation should pay for the construction 
Panama Canal, but that the cost of the capital 
be paid out of the receipts after the waterway wa 
as the earnings increased in the future the principal 
wise provided for. The failure to make the 

Canal bonds as the law directed has forced the in 
War revenue measures 


¢ 
ot 


sale 
ome 
upon u 


S 


REGULATION OF NIAGARA RIVI ABOVI I FA 


During the Sixty-second and Sixty-thir 


a ¢€ eresse 
sistently opposed the bills introduced in the House wl 
to deprve the State of New York of her rights in Ning 
above the Falls, and it is largely due to my efforts 


action has been taken on the matter in the House 


both the aforementioned Congresses bills have be 
reported from the Committee on Foreig \ ff S| 
ease I disagreed with the majority of the « t 
minority views, for, in my opi nt ( 
River to its center and to the waters tl | 3 Ove] 





ite ol 


of the river is in the St: 
owners. The by the 


WS¢ 


owners is subject. first, to inte1 tional reg 

ond, to Federal regulation My ( t » th a ] 
that the Federal Government has no right o Ning 
except for the purpose of navigation and nat de 
on January 16, 1914, I introd (H. I ‘ 


House To 





tween the United States Gove ent ( I 
January 11, 1909 

Mr. Speaker, this is, per ( I 
the opportunity at this ses ! C 
set spec } I have tried t » | t 
el te t best of \ I 

li¢ ex hibite I 
I me, fre t ‘ ‘ 
I til have il S eu \ l 
only for selfish | 1 
( i > \ 

a wh ] b Sik 
VV ] t he love d l ( l 
sire is the very fil of 9 
natures as to be the very « : 
from the brute. A m | h 3 

d the evidence of tl ( ( p 
wealth and power « s 
bv othe tl desil S 
Pr'< thess ©) the [ ( 
held by others. G1 ness ¢ $ t 
of selfish ends. Me g | 
cause they do things l 
ness come. But, Mr. S ‘ l 
al ¢ my constituer 
b< se t] , { ) i 
that excepting these f 
per pi of this \ : R 
on this floor I] 
best of my al : ~ 
some é ; c } I 
ings the 1 
this fl d hel Cay \ l 
ish to the end of my days, s s 
fact that I have been honored by my fe 
tunity to make such friends, among really gre men 

















































additional funds instead of levying 
The Repub 
it the bonds should be sold 


prevent 
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Panies and Business Crises, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





OF 
MON. MICHAEL J. GILL, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mr. GIL Speaker, there is no difficulty in securing defi- | 
! l ! tion and truthful knowledge concern- | 
ing pani or business crises which have occurred during the 
last 50 this country. The current opinion of business 
] dl ( il writers of business cycles are numerous, but 

conflicting, especially when one has experienced | 

ri met with the employer countless times in an en- | 

‘ r to sett the difference between him and the employee, | 
tood up st the furnace in highly-protective industry for | 
10) irs, one 1 sarily becomes acquainted with the facts | 
surrounding its inception, progress, and subsequent decline of | 
business 
the great difficulty lies not in the mere determination of | 
the faets themselves, but when once determined and singled | 
( ignificant, then comes the time for men in Congress to | 
e to a greater task, not to allow their political affilia- | 
t r their own good judgment to be obscured by their | 
r political hatred. 
if generally conceded that the chief economic crises or | 
panics in American history are those of 1819, 1837, 1873, 1883, | 
1803, 1907, and 1913-14, | 

Li ome instances distinction is not made between panics | 
ind the general term “industrial depression.” If the latter | 
expression is included in the former term “ panic,’ then the 
dates of these occurrences are numerous. At this time, how- | 
ever, I am desirous of enumerating and analyzing the panics, | 
strikes, lockouts, and disturbances in the financial, industrial, 
ind commercial world which have occurred since the Repub- 
lican Party came into power in this country. 

Che most significant dates are 1873-1879, 1882-1885, 1891- 
1895, and from 1907 up to the present time. Industrial depres- | 
sions are and have been contemporaneous in the manufacturing 
nations of the world. Many speeches have been made during 
the eourse of this Congress by Republican Members, on the 
Republican side of this Chamber, relative to the causes of 


those industrail depressions, With them I take issue, challenge 


their statements, and make assertion that since the Civil War 
there has not been panic, financial or industrial depression 
but those occurring under Republican rule and under the high- 
est protective tariff the country ever knew. I have tables to 
prove my statement, and place them in the Recorp at this time. 


\ 


1 
\ 


Have the Republican speeches been delivered with the purpose 
to end or remedy such evils of which they make complaint? Or 
have they yielded to political importunity to crystallize public 


timent and, by a wise direction of that force, overcome the 


present Democratie majority and defeat the men who have been | 


iding the destiny of the Nation so prudently in the past few 
ears: 

I have been a worker in this, our great country, for years, 
and a keen observer of the existing relations between him who 
employs and him who is employed. By a systematic effort I 
have sought the truth, and it is my desire to state a few of the 
conclusions resulting from this search. First, let me question 
you gentlemen on the Republican side of this Chamber. If, as 
you say, you have been levying a tax upon imports into this 
country in order that the manufacturer might be protected, I 

sk you, Why should it be wrong for the same power to legislate 
here in a way that the American workmen might not suffer? 
I, as a workingman, contend that you have not done so. On 
the contrary, you have legislated for the rich, legislated for the 
greedy, legislated for the powerful. You have sold laws to 


the corrupt, monopolized markets, you have monopolized oppor- 
tunities, made money your god, and now you are 
about it. 

rhe Democrats have been successful in but three elections in 
the last 50 years—1884, 1892, and 1912. The Republican Party 
lost the political dominance because their administration effected 
a panie and caused much suffering in the land. 

Before taking up each of the four great panies of 1873 to 1879, 
1882 to 1885, 1891 to 1895, and 1907 up to the present time, I 
would like to make a few observations. Is it not a fact that dur- 
ing the past century there has been a conflict going on in all civi- 
lized nations by two opposing tendencies in human society—indi- 
vidualism and collectivism? Until the end of the Civil War 


bragging 
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| 50 to 100 per cent. 
| they had almost ceased by the beginning of 18 


| perous state well into the year 1882. 


| 
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individualism held its own while collectivism seemed to haya 
flourished when the Republican Party came into power: in other 
words, from about 1870 to the present date. Now, it can be yn. 
mistakably said that we are living in the age of the “ gro 
Individualism values highly the rights of the single person, | 
he in many cases when left unsupported, is not tolerated 
interfered with by the collective power of the land. 

In the two years previous to 1872 trade revived, especially 
the mechanical industries. The consumption of pig iron iner 
railroad building reached the highest point thus far 
history, prices of construction materials advanced, and ad\ 
in the price of labor and strikes for higher wages were of 
quent occurrence. The cost of finished construction lik: 
advanced from the spring of 1871 to the summer of 1872 f) 
This checked the volume of contracts so th 

72. Railroad e 
struction also dropped, and the production of rails started f 
off in January, 1872, 21 months before the panic, and st 
declined from that time. (Industrial Depressions, Geo. H, 
pp. 149-150. ) 

From 12 months to 21 months before the panic of 1873 i: 
trial depression set in. Within 12 months before the 
mechunical industries fell off, pig iron dropping $10 per ton 
iron $39 per ton, and iron rails $10 per ton. (Industrial Di 
sions, Geo. H. Hall, pp. 149-150.) 

THE ACT 

Following the panie of 1873 imports greatly diminished 
during the next three years our foreign commerce showed 1 de- 
cided slump, failures increased, production lagged; in fa 
reaction was felt until the year 1878, when the tide turned 


ana . 
lil 5 


Ih 


in 


La 


‘3 


OF 1875. 


TIP TARIFF ACT OF 1883, 
This act was the result of the work of a Republican 
commission appointed the previous yeur. Mr. C. A. Arthm 
President with both Houses of Congress Republican. T 

calls this act— 
a half hea attempt on the part of those wishing to keep a 
high protection to make some concession to a public demand 


7 


yt 
ried 


for a 


| moderate tariff system, 


Previous to this period, beginning with 1878-79, th 
precedented amount of manufacturing and construction contr: 
placed at low prices kept the mechanical industries in a 
Then depression cal 
that year and continued until 1885. The usual earmarks of « 
pression were shown. Railroad building which had reached high 
water mark in 1882 fell off, the consumption of iron decreased, 
commerce lessened, bank clearings were lower, and immigr 
slackened. 

The panie of 1882, when all the glass, steel, and iron 
tries were idle, was under a Republican tariff. The pani 
caused by the very large crops in western Iurope, decr 
the exports of American breadstuffs, large supplies from | 
by way of the Suez Canal, being shipped into western Euro 
countries, and to some extent by short crops here at home 
the prohibition fully or in part of American meats by some 
tries which resulted in a terrible injury to our exports i 
products. These influences at that time crippled the sources 
revenue of the railroads, from which salaries came, and in 
sequence the cessation of railroad building was augn F 
whereby a large unproductive force had been thrown uj] 
country without a purchasing power to stimulate consuniptio! 
which was necessarily reduced to a minimum. Rapid im 


‘ 
‘ 


} 
P- 
i 


| tion aggravated the many accumulated influences by 


surplus of labor, which also tended to reduce the pur 
power of the great masses of the people, and which r 
itself in the business of the small storekeeper and conseq 
to the injury of the manufacturer and employer. At thi 
time the decrease in Europe of American cotton helped to |! 
on stagnation in the southern section of our country. Th 
combined influences were the cause of a panic or a seve! 
dustrial depression was brought on under a _ protective 
Republican House and Senate, and nothing, in my judgm« 
to this Congress has ever been instituted by the Republic: 
which will prevent the recurrence, mitigate the 
shorten the duration of such calamities in the financial, 
trial, and commercial world. 

Permit me at this stage of the argument 


S 


} 
ih 


sever 


to copy fro! 


| speech delivered in this House by Hon. LAWRENCE B. S¢x! 


of Illinois, on April 26, 1913, on the panie of 1895: 


I appeal to history. I first assert that there has not been 
tective-tariff speech made in this country since the year 1S!) 
has not been tuned upon what has been called the “ Clev and | 
of that year. I assert next that the so-called ‘“ Cleveland pan 
1893" was not a “Cleveland panic” at all, but was the Ha 
high-protective tariff panic of 1891 and 1892, which was pr 
into the Cleveland administration, beginning in 1893. = 

Yet, despite this fact, the charges have been rung on this = 
panic falsehood for nearly 20 years. It has been thundered? 
the public rostrum, printed in the daily and weekly press, &n | 


d 
nd 
from 


( 
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in every section of the Nation. It has been echoed by | 
lIbinders, great and small, in every campaign, and there | 
imlet in the width and breadth of the land where the 
protection advocate, driven to cover by his adversary | 
ment presented, has not sneeringly rejoined that “ you 
n to the Cleveland hard times of 1893.” 
( evyeland was first inaugurated President in 1885, Benja 
n was inaugurated President in 1889, and Grover Cleve 
svurated the second time in 1893. Benjamin Harrison’s | 
n wus thus sandwiched in between Cleveland’s first 
rn | 
he conceded that during Cleveland's first administration the | 
yyed prosperity to a noteworthy degree. _ Business condi- | 
od, trade was active, labor was employed, industrial | 
e substantially unknown, the public debt was reduced by | 
a million, and when Cleveland retired, in 1889, there was | 
to Mr. Harrison, his successor, a Treasury surplus aggre 
hundred millions. ‘This surplus furnished 






















nav 
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the political 





campaign of 1888, and on every stump the question of 


“What shall we do with the surplus now in the Treas- | 


this was the situation of things when Benjamin Harrison 
| into office as Grover Cleveland's successor, in 1889. 
EFFECT OF THE M’KINLEY LAW. 

year 1889, when Mr. Harrison assumed the 

conditions took on a more somber hue. In 1890, 

second year, the McKinley tariff bill was passed, 
all along the line. It was passed by a high-tariff 
the President in due course of time, and enacted 


the reins of 
siness 
ons 

Y rates 
( signed by 
) r 9, 1890, the McKinley tariff law went into effect. One 
after the New York Clearing House Association 
rtifieates to its allied banks, admitted to be in dire distress, 
vs later the Boston Clearing House did the same. On the 
the banking house of Barker Bros., of Philadelphia, failed 
li Two days later there was a run on the Citizens’ 
the same city, and a receiver appointed for the 
N River Bank Five days later the Union Rolling Stock Co., of 
igned for seven millions, Six days later Jamison & Co., 
nhia, failed for two millions, and on December 6 the Oliver 
1 Mills. of Pittsburgh, closed down, throwing 2,000 work- 


two days 


ms 





Ss Bank of 








employment, and Myer & Co., of New Orleans, failed with 
; first of 


two millions. This was the record of the year 

, t \MeKinley high-tariff law and the second year of Mr. Harrison's 
n 

; 1891 opened up with continuing business disasters. On 
! J e Seottsdale Rolling Mills and the Charlotte Furnace Co., 
! ia, went to the wall, throwing out 10,000 workmen. 
( -y 18 the American National Bank, of Kansas City, shut its 
jiabilities of nearly three millions. On May 8 the Spring 
( National Bank and the Pennsylvania Trust Co. closed their 
] ness failures, which had increased to 10,000 in 1890, the 
the McKinley law, increased to over 12,000 in 1891, and 


of 1892, just before Groyer Cleveland was reelected for 

term, there occurred the bloody Homestead strike at Car- 

! s, which wrote the most awful chapter in our Nation's 
to advert that all this occurred under the operations 


tariff McKinley law and close upon the heels of its enact 
pause further to muse for a moment as to what a mighty 


imorous sound would arise from the cohorts of protection 
rwood bill should face conditions at any time after its 
indredth part as disastrous as those which faced the 
within 12 months after its enactment. It is safe to 
inset chorus of the wild jackasses on mid-Pacific isles 
murmur of gentle breezes in comparison to it. 

wing the general run on the banks of the country, al- 

d, gold began to disappear and go to Europe and the 
y was soon drained of its supply of gold. It was then 


never been successfully denied, that this disappear- 
irt and parcel of a general conspiracy, framed and 
by sinister interests in the land, to force tho 
to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
CLEVELAND'S SECOND TERM. 


the conditions existing when Cleveland became President 
n 1898, and such were the conditions which really caused 
2 When he retired from power in 1889 he left pro 
and diffused; when he returned to power in 1893, after 
Harri rule, he found distress and disaster. He left 
d and found them bad; he left business flourishing and 
1; he left conditions satisfactory and found breaking 


IS 


on's 


*f ies, labor out of employment, and gold disappearing 
gician’s wand. He left a surplus of three hundred mil 
r iry vaults, but returned to find that surplus dissipated 


it of fifty millions, which had to be met and met 





willed 


issue 


isury and meet the deficit which had been 
high-tariff administration preceding, he was forced 
t} bonds issued by him were printed on plates that had 
factured and engraved by order of Uarrison’s Secretary of the 
| f Harrison went out of office, to be used by the Harrison 
nm itself had it been returned to power. 
te facts, proven by reference 
all, this falsehood of a 








these to history, either 


“Cleveland panic of 







To 





\ is brought out in every campaign to mislead the 
ten the ignorant, and perpetuate a system of high taxa- 


srandizes the very rich at the expense of the 
WHY N BE FAIR? 
not the time for cheap demagoguery passed 


very poor, 
OT 


Has 


informed may be pardoned for their omissions to state 
they but echo the utterances of those higher in the party's 
But those higher up know that the so-called “ Cleveland free- 
it mes” were not Cleveland times at all. 
: S02 Te eee 1893” did not exist; it was the Harrison 
ASU=. It oceurr d under high-tariff rule, with a_high-tarift 
ha Congress in full control in every branch of Government 
: a _ McKinley high-tariff law upon the statute books of the 
Ti rd times of Cleveland’s first year, in 1893, was a legacy 
1 to him by a high-tariff administration just relinquishing 
; It was a cancer which former modes of living had produced 
k bods politic of the Nation, and which required the surgeon's | 
Ming about a cure. It was a foundling left upon the door- 


step of the 








S new administration, its natura I 
father their own child 
Equally absurd is the claim W 
these ills. fhe panic began 1S 1d IS91 , 
1892 and 1893, and the Wi n t f did 
the fall of 1894. 
“It is difficult to explain,” said S¢ I) 
from Iowa, in discussing t tarifi S 
“how a panic which came in 189 
law which was not enacted until t) tter part ISO4 
Neither can it be well said that the { tari 
these hard times, for the panic was at its 
was elected, and his election was due to the t 
hard that the people desired and w la 
Democratie ticket to bring about the ing 
question which Mr. Cleveland had advocated 
IME PANIC HI 
Going one step further in this g nt, t 
lation conclusively proves that the panics of t ! 
curred in low-tariff times; but, on ‘the contrary, every 
which the country has passed occurred under y 
tions and under the full operation of high-tariff law 
The great panic of 1869, which gave Black Friday 
occurred under the administration f President G 
Republican, and the war-tariff taxes in opera n to t 
‘The panic of 1873, marked by the failu of J ( 
wise occurred under the administration of P 
publican Congress, and high-tariff laws 
The panic of 1893 occurred with Benjar i 
a Republican Congress, and the inley 





. M 
The money panic of 1907 ul 
saddle, a Republican Senate 


business every day at the 











That a panic existed in 190 t 
lished in magazines and news I 
paign just past, placarded 1 
walls in letters so rea 
larations were duly 1 
national Republican 
of these choice extri 

‘Only four years lent 
there was panic and misery ins 
mills and factories were clos ict 
the goods th le; empt 1 tl 
farms were mortgaged ; lal W hur } l « 

And again: 

“When President Taft took over the Govern 
prostrate; industry was paralyzed; business w ( 
suspicious ; millions were out of employment: invest 
sible, had withdrawn their capital; enterprise was d 
the result of the panic of 1907. The rich man’s } 
but do you remember any poor man who was not ht 

rARIFF ACT OF 1894 (WII N 1 ) 


This tariff act was passed during the second 
of President Cleveland, 1893-1897, | 
proval, and became a law without his signatu 
1894. The measure as passed by the House co 
able reductions. This body had a Dem 


ut 


rreater 





than the Senate, in which it was very narrow 
ments were made to the bill in the § te mor 
ductions made by the House. When the bill 
the committee of both Houses, t was found 
arguments had prevailed, and it was passed in t 
In June, 1893, a financial panie occurred l 
1894, another depression. Pri SK 
ever, and by September, 1895, i ial ; 
than ever in the history of the cow Che 
rapidly until December, 1895, when iron 3 
example, reached a consumption of 11,200,000 
rate. Trouble with Venezuela at this 


of business reaction set in 


and a 


ARIFF At 


This act was passed in President MeWKinley’s 
Both Houses of Congress were Republic 1 | 
and in the passing of the bill the high rates 


House were confirmed in the Senate. Thi 
July 24, 1897. Like the act of 189 
the pirit of protection. 
12 vears. 


While this law 


aggressive s 


did not mee 


was in effect there occurred 
in October, 1907. Factories, furnaces, mills, and 
chinery all over the country received a sud: 
army of breadwinners was again thrown out of e1 
FARIFF ACT OF » (PAYN \ 
This bill was passed during the 
Taft, who had a majority of both Houses ( 





time the bill became a law. Il \ . 
“revision downward,” but Ess 
was a thoroughly prote re meus | S 
aggressive than previous R in 
The depression which had followed t1 S 
tinued after the passage of the tarifl t of 1% 


licans who had claimed 


in 1897 were held equally isible for 
were hoist by their own petard, The 
the of 1911-1913 obtained 


the good times of the d 
respol 
Demo 
ajol 
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tial election of 1912 the defeat of the Republicans | 
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That the new tariff law produced during its first 











: awoie 5 revenue than the Payne law, which it superseded, is 
i ACT ( (UNDERWOOD TARIFF) | the following comparison of revenue receipts: 
‘ Liste after taking office President Wilson called a a ee ee ee ee - 
session of Congress, which was now completely con- ri 
olled by t Democrat and passed a tariff bill by October 3, Items it eae a a 
a ct served to lower duties which had been pro- 1914 
hibitory or abolished duties which had been nominal. The act} _ ae 
‘ data eral revision of the high duties under the Payne- | ( an. 
i ustor SHOP OSCHhOSSCESESSSEOCHHOOSSOSESOESHOSEOSEE | é ' 1 e 
Lidrich taril | Corporation and income taX.......s.cceeceeeeeeee | 1 ! i 
. Pt | BD i icda duces hake naeaaeaae aa ees | 3 3) 
A a re e the 1 derwood tf w fullv j istified | 4 -} 2 
the <« ( l rs duri the first fiscal vear of its opera- | ee . niente -_-————————————— _ 
© 1912 | MPORTS UNDER THE NEW TARIFF ACT 
{ ! L hie went into effect October 3, 1915. On that date | I rS UNDER THE EW TA F ACT 
$s GOO ad been collected from customs during the fiseal } The hidebound protectionists have endeavored to ere 
ve 114 It was estimated that during the remainder of the | impression that the imports under the new law have b 
{ ‘ 1 June 30, 1914, th the new law would yield | mous and likely to destroy the manufacturing industries « 
‘ Md CHNMD 7 ng a total vi id from customs for the fiscal country. The facts show that the tot l imports for the ¢a 
‘ SPTO.O00.000 the revenue vield from customs was] year 1915 amounted to 9$1,792,596,000, as compared 
: OOO or $22,000,000 in ¢ ss of the estimates. $1,789,.276,000 in 1D14. The imports of manufactures 
l { law inated the inequalities and abuses | were v: lued at $755,689,000, as compared with $682.632.000 
of the 1 tive ti ystem of taxation, reduced the customs Practically the only increase of imports under the new 
! ound revenue basis, placed maximum rates on luxu- | law has been in foodstuffs and food animals. 
] 1 minimum rat or none at all on the necessaries of fhe imports of glass manufactures in 1914 were y; 
life ied an income tax to more equitably adjust the tax | $6,864,000, as compared with $7,172,740. The following | 
b lel nd to make up the defi it cnused by the loss in revenue | show the inp rts nnd exports of gliss manufactures | 
from ¢ ms |} during the calendar years 1912, 1918, and 1914: 
Impo of ( handise, by articles, quantities, and values. 
4, a a be PS eee Sassen ieee’ SarEaL, 8 
| welve months ending December 
Article [oe SEI ao 
| 1912 | 1913 | 
rs ‘ ee vi adap supine . - so sain cena = 
G Qua Bo al Valu j Quanti ] Valuc. Q } 
smijo carbo 1 xcept | empty or Ess cebccaeee iu } $880,528 a see $947,807 }.... ¢ 
! io Ne oe ee tn | = 9453, 602 | 1,178,028 [.. 
( nd ) 1 l l DOS ae ce wd ee ek eae lb if 24,320, 178 v) 4 23, 11d, 32 | ] LSo | t 
| t L n i » OS) canshaniiceonnecese® Aut hv Racists - ‘ ‘ | 
ished, u oe aed Ae ER Se ad eg oa 1. ft..dut 1,001,332 230,558 | 2,197,161 58 | 
I 1 lt Or UNWroug ior optical purpo FOR cicnxcscca weed OO Hiccedcwcee st clad 
Oe NN a eh ne ake tag ang GaN we dacw sa’ © md Ala ie ee Ee BR Oy i x ease eae ote: OND Mises eanahaiene Ree Renwtenss 
| <<a gln'alb OA Sb ee ES ob UP RERUN RRA Oe eene nb dea aaa Tee t ees canes seen dg BE EE ct wees 
Exports of domestic merchandise, by articles, quantities, and values. 
Twelve months endi Decer 
Attick errr reenter inne ieee 
| 1912 1913 914 
| 
! ike 
- —_ - ~~ + $9 a ee — —_——— a rn 
( re | Quantity. Valuc Quantity. | } |} Quant 
Bo ial | \ VS, al a Lk ie eels Be ee a DORAN O Shane nwweedns | $821, 194 
Cylinder d « 10n window glass, bo ) CR: eee a 3ss 1 
t Lae "1 Ror ne ae | 5 
Plat UE gs 5.6 SRE ARSAD LEASH ACH SEEK CLOSE HES nob aknedeeesdeecedha ceabernemeaneanen sq. It - yao ‘ OO | say ihe | yi t | 
NEA OGT ou 5. cn cubes cake hse saecasadbaes d6nbbeburse dae nednddemernanscnnhanekeaaehsesie™ ‘ by LOOPED Nenctscace By 152 | 
bi pw we heat acide Dean need amin ans S owe oe me wee cae e ase Ae aa eee Ae Cee eel piel? lowtdcenssans tae, ome 1.. 
ApS ad RMA eee RMR ER weEb en wne eats 3 | 
y . 4 } ) 4 ep 4 “te dp > Ini y »2 “an Nie } 
ce the European war the imports into the United States | Comparison of the imports into the l nited St tes fre) the Li 
: 4:09 ARs ae countries at war, by monthse—Continued. 
from the countries at war have been $192,964,000, as compared 


With $300,609,600 for the same period in 1913. The following 
table gi comparison of the imports into the United States 
from the European countries at war by months: 


Ive 
Comparison of the imports into the United States from the European 














countric at war, by months 
{Compiled from the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States.] 
A I I De 
| —— - 
1913 i914 | 191 i914 
A t $1 4 4) | SRN 06) § ) $2,399,145 
S r I 1,719,954 | 119,140 | 1] 919, 416 
ORCC DNE: <5. 562 voazoseeeaconeed 1,417,316 | sh | 079,223 653,719 
November......-+--saesccaceee Bek bi Aad ) 8 ) 207,315 
De er | yo77)933] Leenltos | ( 39 6 
‘ 29 15.8 ) { 171 
| 
| I Germany 
uf | pemnieieiiaien a omen a — icine 
} 
| 1913 1914 | 1913 1914 
ae ~ wns oe ee Se eT oe ci 
August : ewe aes -}| $13,091, 521 $5, 902,603 | $15, 176 $9, 400, 043 
September " ocsecel 15,980,004 5,817,573 | 18,809, 555 2, 732, 30: 
October..... - arises 9,503,777 7, 802, 719 14,815,675 6, 168,058 
November... eee er 7,259,420 | 14, 254, 993 11, 920, 680 
December... shah be eat wc hte | 17,558, 761 | 6,025, 647 18, 272, O85 8, 680, 428 
m | anak ea man hk een. aie 
EN ica eee ein ee 7,574,970 | 33,807,062 | 81,730,484 | 38,901,511 























| Russia in Euroy; | Se yid 
| 
Mo b ~~ ccna net eee 
| 1913 1914 | 19] | 
| 
$1, 492, 967 £740, 765 $40, 194 
2,153,418 137, 925 f 
1,718, 25) 54,532 4: 
1, 572,942 10, 227 ‘ 
2,512, 734 7445 | 145 1s 
| ae Dee 
OU ss oe et 9, 450, 340 950 ) | J i 
| | 
United Kingdom. | r 
| 
Monthis. ae -—- 
1913 1914 1913 
AINE. gs ae scien Bg Ao eee $20, 718,597 > O70 1 $55, 90 1/§ 
NNO a es eae | 25,388,340 ¢ 275 68,2 | 
ee a ee 20, 243,649 | 25,057,590 | 00, =r, -0Y 
November. .... eee eccccecee} 21,610,683 | 20,647,033 | 54,1 
IIIS is. cns <cinank¥ tule seas «| 28,597,188 | 14,937,749 | 72,112, 60> | 
" fre 7 ‘. - r R29 1 
NN 6 cata al see 116, 558, 457 | 110,660,917 | 300, 603, 532 | 


ae 








1 Includes imports from Albania. 







































1e law had been in operation d 


Payne tariff 
le depression of 


uring this 


1914 it would not have aided business 


than the Dingley law in the panic of 1907. With 
law in operation without the income tax during the 

r the receipts from customs would have corre- 
less, the Congress would have been obliged to enact 


that would have yielded about 
emergency revenue measure. 
been for the European war the 
would have yielded ample revenue to m«¢ 
f the Government economically 
ent conditions the new tariff 
the Payne law had it remai 


revenue 
ent 


e pres 


1 not 


law will yiel 
ned in 


administered. 


operation, 


$70,000,000 


Tnderwood 
et 


the ex- 
Un- 
la greater 
be- 


e the imports have fallen off under the new law with 


tes of duty, 

















the decline would have been far greater 

















high and, in many instances, prohibitive tariff rates 
VI aw. 
law has removed most of the arbitrary restraints 
ipon legitimate trade and* commerce by preceding 
vs, and is a measure drafted by the representatives of 
e in the interest of the consumer and not in the in- 
t ecial classes. 
APPENDIX A, 
Party division in Congress. 
cube pean pnerran ea ageronaeiniere — 
House. Senate 
 sismitslicehiiindinasiaidaiiielpinmneicialmataaas 
| President. & ee 
| Demo- | Repub-| Demo- | Repub-| ~° “ 
} | crats. | licams.| crats. | licans. 
| Pk 
pated | Grant (Republi-| 103 133 17 | 57 | 1871-73 
} can). | 
~igaleiaaiiiaabeaiadea | go] 194 20 47| 1873-75 
Arthur (Repub- ny 146 38 37 1881-85 
lican). 
[c- | Harrison (Repub- 159 | 166 37 39 1889-91 
lican) | 
| Cleveland (Demo- 220 | 126 | 44 38 1893-95 
| crat). 
| McKinley (Repub- 134 206 34 46| 1897-99 
| ican). | 
ft (Republican),| 172 219 | 32 60 1909-11 
Wilson (Demo- 290 145 | 45 1913-15 
crat). 
ArresDIxB00tst~S~S~SN B. 
ly tant strikes in the United States 1877 to 191) 
. . Date com- Date 
kes Industry involved. : = 
ry involved menced. ended. 
| strike (1877).] Transportation....] June 27,1877 | Aug. 1,1877 
niners’ strike | Coal mining. ...... May 26,1880 | June 17,1880 
t, 1883: 
ike (1883)....] Telegraphy........] July 19,1883 | Aug. 20,1883 
88 ee Transportation....|.........-....- mick tikaeenere mas 
1886 General........... | Mav 1,1886 | June 1,1886 
(BGO) 235-05 <3 Oss sccdasascc | Feb. 27,1888 | Mar. 15,1888 
1890 (Mce- | | 
1892) ?..... Tron and steel.....} June 30,1892 | Noy. 30,1892 
ke (1894).....] Transportation... .| May 1894 | July 1894 
i 1894).} Coal mining. ...... | cond Ql ccacoct ne —~ 1900 
ike (1894)....| Metal mining...... Feb. 1,1894| June 5,1894 
1894 (Wil- | | 
ere sie OO ae Si Sl June 19,1896 | Fet 1897 
..-| Coal mining ..-| Jum 897 | Aug ept 
| LSO ; 
Ding- | 
> 
190 .| Iron aes cliccaccassanncedlaeeaneesecusne 
1902)..} Coal mining....2,.} Ma 2,1902 | O 23, 1902 
( e Creek | Metal mining......; Feb. 14,1903 | Ji 1904 
} h.! Maat naclineg 
h [ packi Sub Adensbensioxecsleaecan ° 
| 
1-1907)...... Molding........... 1904 1907 
rik POMS. i csatase Deeks ia ontee a axon Pedeane sia sea 
l ) Feaming.......... 1905 Deane ation wee 
7 | Gold mining. ..... Noy. 27,1907 | Fe L908 
i trike | Steel....... ietneaik aU 13, 1909 1909 
| 
New | Clot! wecccceee}| NOV. 22,1909 | Ma 1910 
, | 
i ers | i eece wai ahincaa Feb $,1910 | M 1910 
l l ce | Coal mining. ...... Mar 4,1910 | Jul 1911 
, ; | 
‘ers, New York | Clothing..........| July 6,1910 | Sept. 2,1910 
<e, Harriman Renekaiiten:.... SOD. ——, LULL | ccccseccccece 
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Liabiliti’s, number, and amount by years 
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al Review, 1914, p 


| Liabilities. 


} Number. 
| 


12,199 /$144, 202, 311 

ee 11,520 | 102, 676, 172 
phase | 10,682 | 119,201,515 
11,725 | 197,385, 225 

| 15,690 | 222,315, 684 


2,924 | 154, 603, 465 
2,652 | 201, 757,037 


] 

1 

13,441 | 191,051, 665 
1 7 

l 


5,452 | 203,117,391 


6,037 | 272,672, 288 


48.] 


| Increase 


| Total clearings. | or 
decrea 
——— = 
| $27,813, 771,307 | — 6.6 
38, 526, 473, 829 +38. 5 
19,989,818, 223 | +29. 7 
63,471, 389,244 | +27.0 
60,878, 241,610 | — 4.0 
51,699, 823, 752 | —15.0 
44,165, 126,355 | —14.6 
41.439, 303, 599 6.1 
49, 247, 681, 466 18.9 
| 51,091,233, 324 | 3.8 
| 49,481,584, 175 | - 3.1 
-| 55,110,250,455 +13.4 
| 7 + 7.9 
= 6.4 
+ 9.5 
—12.5 
{ —15.9 
+16. 6 
| =—37 
-11.7 
20. 2 





100, 200, 187, 764 - 7.4 
112, 559, 018, 015 3.0 
143, 827, 448, 441 + 27.7 
159, 905, 717, 333 +11.0 
145, 025, 733, 493 - 9.3 
132, 408, 849, 135 — &.8 
165, 838, 141,330 | +25. 2 
164, 095, 229,999 | — 1.0 

| 160, 229, 773, 666 | 2.4 
173, 952,914,911 | 8.6 
169, 551, 826, 803 — 2.5 

1870—19 Ly 

of Immigration, p. 105,] 


Number 
O87, 205 
3021, 350 
404, SOG 
459, 805 
, coe 
, 498 
, O86 
, 8O7 
. 469 








Woman Suffrage. 


HON. LUTHER W. MOTT. 
OF NEW YORK 


In tue House or Represexiarives, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2). 191" 
Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, whether or not women shall yote 
to be passed upon by the male voters of New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts this fall. The debate .. 
House of Representatives in January was proof that the ques- 
tion can no longer be ignored. There are 91 electoral votes 
from the woman-suffrage States. These 91 votes would | 


is 


the 


changed the result of almost every presidential election. |, st 
fall two Western States voted to allow their women the right 
to vote. This year it comes up in the Northern States for the 
first time. The Southern States are beginning to turn theip 
attention to woman suffrage. Already the Legislatures of 
Tennessee and West Virginia have passed the suffrage } 


North Carolina and Alabama will soon consider it, while the 
womer are campaigning in New Mexico, Texas, and Ok! 
Two New England States—Vermont and New Hampshire 
introduced bilis fcr presidential suffrage. 

In the face of this situation the men of New York must 
serious attention to the question. No longer will the levis 
smother the demand for a vote. It is up to the men to «& 
the question this coming November. 

There are a few facts which it is well to keep in mind 1 
think about before one decides how to vote on the quest 
woman suffrage. In the States where only men vote, ouly ; 
65 per cent of them take advantage of their opportunit) 
the equal-suffzage States, from 70 to 90 per cent of the 
vote. One hundred and forty mayors of the four oldest s 
States have signed statements saying that women voted 
numbers and that they were public-spirited. California, ¢ 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and Washington, where won 
give pensions to widowed, destitute women, that they n 
for their children at home, instead of sending them to 
institutions. The Legislature of New York, elected solely | 
is just beginning to discuss this question. Norway, | 
Iceland, Australia, and New Zealand, after first giving 
the vote on municipal elections and thoroughly testi! 
have now given them full suffrage. The Australian I’ 
almost unanimously declared that woman suffrage was 
qualified success in that country. In Denmark, Sweden. | 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and nine of the Provinces of ¢ 
women have the municipal franchise, and the Parlia! 
Denmark and Sweden are just on the point of gi) 
full suffrage. No country, State, or community w! 
granted women any measure of suffrage at all has e\ 
manently taken it away. On the contrary, it has ext 
right. 

Voting, save when we have questions like 
amendments to be decideu, is merely the way by 
choose those who are to make and to administer the 3s. OA 
man votes and looks after his business or profession st as 
well for having done so. A woman is fully capable o! - 
the same thing. Mrs. Howard Mansfield, of New \ 
dent of the Equai Franchise Society, recently said: 

The trouble is that so many people confuse the issue. 5 
not a prohibition measure—thousands upon thousands of sul 
not prohibitionists; suffrage is not a peace movement —th 
thousands who are not suffragists believe in peace; suflrasr 
socialism—thousands upon thousands—Democrats, Republica 
sives—are suffragists and not socialists; and suffrage is n 
easy divorce, for, as Creel says, “there is not a on I 
divorce arising from anything connected with the vote. 


cous 


case 


Suffrage is surely coming to the women cf New Y: 
other States. It is just a question of time. Other 
yoters have had to wait to get the ballot, but they h: 
had to fight for it as the women have to do now. Fil 
the right to vote went to the artistocracy, then it was « 
in turn to the aliens, the laboring men, the negroes 
Indians. Now the nonveting classes of the popu 
made up of the criminally defective and the wom 
we tie together these two and deny them both th 
vote? 

Representatives in Congress from all over the co 
representing all parties voted for woman suffrage when 
was taken January 11, 1915. It has seemed to me that 
be of interest to take two or three sentences each 1! 
speeches delivered by these Members. Accordingly I hav: 
ered together some extracts from the debates of the da) 
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‘he amendment. The first two are by the party leaders. Representative Browne, of New York. a Democrat: 

























































































( re by leading Representatives from the nonsuffrage The occupations of most women are. and are lk ‘ 
well as by those from the States where the women | Cipally domestic; but the i that 1 upat 
_ ae : : } with taking an interest in 1 al I 
their fight. |} cerns of humanity is abs i as the f 
tive MANN, of Illinois, the Republican leader in the | ff those who work for their daily bread should 
-onresentatives : would be no more work done in the world 
time has come in this country where we must safely say Representative STEPHENS, of Californi Re 
are in intimate relation with us all through life that | The women of California are as beautiful 
i to help us in the management of the affairs of this great | tertaining as are their sisters in ev ther Sta { 
pe that we may make progress still greater in the | [hey make as winsome sweethearts. as lovable 
ive in the past, in the belief that granting responsi- | helpmates, and as good and God-fe : , : 
new considerations to the great problems which We | mothers as are to be found in an 
And I feel that we are warranted in trusting in the | part if the world They are not. cone : 
nt the other half of humanity in a management | are pn ess appreciative as wiv ha 
yur country. lost as e-loving and home-m 
pock, of Kansas, the Progressive leader: | 22d opportunity to vot 
I itched for years the development of woman Rep of Was] oti Pr 
I have discovered this interesting feature in : 
The ordinary American statesman will face Why i in | n of I 
‘an womankind -and refuse her the right and | Why are North ar 4 ! f 
but his courage absolutely fails him when his own | vote’ t! ' 
him. I have heard men in my own State for years | to work the wo n I 
nn of suffrage say that suffrage would merely double | dustry 1 man vy A 
t the wom would vote with the men, . have seen taught ) t 
hundreds after the adoption of suffrage go to the | lity I 1 
th the women. I ed ( 
{ "TAYLOR, of Colorado, a Democrat ‘ N t r 8 
rnition of women as citizens as being an act of | oe . 
1 I ean not appreciate either the logic, common sense, | ! f New H ‘ I 
ng to grant an act of simple justice to women | If elections w mere . ht ; 
are women. The present civilization will not much | office, and that seems to the ¥ ad . 
sically stronger half of the human race to ignore | jt ould 1 dirty game 1 tl — : 
the physically weaker half. The reasons why women | chould en to Py i : : 
the me as why men should vote, the same as the | girty ; . in ¢ wi But tas | a 
ng a public rather than a monarchy. | i . : n ' Stat a 2} 7 
LINDBERGH, Of Minnesota, a Republican: | dev ee to-day . matters of ul welf D 
|} many that usec » be the hom u \ 
the ladies already have a moral and legal right to vote, | gre iecemied ell well “We a 
son that they do not vote is because the other half, or and health of children seat iii ‘| if 
: the population is too selfish or has beer too selfish to} subjects because they ar > Shifdeen? We 
' { to vote. It makes no difference what public sentiment | gaaline with pure food and pure fabrics i ea: Aamemaieeiahae ; 
H this question, there is an absolute fundamental right in | pecause their “natural sphere” is in the home. oa 
: { t Not only that, but I believe the politics of this Sie ; ao oe eee ere eee 
very much improved and purified if they were per- Representative Monper., of Wyoming, a Republi 
‘ ‘ . If the unanim testimony of experi » and tl 
tative Hurinas, of Pennsylvania, a Progressive: | successful ionstration is to be our guide. tl 
ly tried to find some convincing reason against woman | i as to benefits to government 1d society thi th t 
re many given, and here are some of them. } of the f1 ise to women From every Amé S 
son oftenest urged is that woman is afraid of mice | foreign people that have invited their { { 
a poor soldier, and nobody ought to vote that can not | ment, through the medium of t ba t. the t 
two-thirds of the male voters, as soldiers, would not | mous, emphatic, and I 
wder that would blow them up; so the ability to bear | government and ciety 
I to male suffrage. Why, then, impose it upon | sion of the ft ! 
I not as necessary to the state as the mother. | : aT ‘i fal . : ; 
deny man the right of suffrage because he is no |} Representative FALCONER, of Was I Progressive 
as to deny woman because she can not bear arms. Che desired vote will me to the An 1 
e CAMPBELL, of Kansas, a Republican: and S r s ft re »,( 
| ' { oor 
equal to every duty that has been imposed upon h th eas - te | a a ) 
mnsibility she has assumed. The franchise will women over 65 1 i Drs 1 1 
for good in the Republic, if what we have been tat Staten: there & “pages 
with respect to high standards of voters and voting | jnaust ite 000 
will raise the standard in politics as she has raised | tegen tn th I 
e standard in every relation she sustains in life, aod =a 1.000 ait - Tektel 2 
ve Keniy, of Pennsylvania, a Progressive: | lions of people tions 1 
t is denied but one class of American citizens, and | Movement, in terri 
a’s women. The scum and riffraff of the land, the | S@tage now e 
and thug, the moral leper, take their places at the Uregon, < Salata Al 
erican citizens, while the womanhood of the Nation is K ansas, Montar 4 ’ 
Such injustice ean not long endure, and no power of re- | ''@se 
final determination of America that as the ballot is | Represent N, of Al: ma, a [T* rat 
race nor color neither shall it be conditioned on sex, 1 : : . Ww . 
iere is bi to Wo 
e Se_pomrivce, of Colorado, a Democrat: to woman ten r vs ri ndard of « 
the ballot to woman because it will add to rather | tend to take } l i I t 
m her usefulness to society and the Nation. Neither | ated reposit a ; 2 ie? ; 
Nation has taken any step to relieve her from the | all Members S$ 3 d vy tot ‘ I 
al life. We not only expect her to fulfill all the | not yet f an) who has seen franchi x l in a 
rest upon her by reason of her sex, but we compel her | equal-suffrage State—I have yet to find one man from suffrage Stat 
in and stress of mental and physical competition with | in politics » said it tended t t 
= r to support herself and those who are dependent to have her the ballot 
ition is not willing to provide for her release from : . . . hy? _ 1; 
should at least be given ‘the franchise in order that | Representative Fess, of Ohio, a Repub 
far as possible, as a means to alleviate and remove Her participation will b n int 
ns of toil and environment, juestions with whicl ive tt 
i — . ee : womanhood in a deey than 100d W 
, ve MappEN, of Illinois, a Republican: lawmaking enf« would 
Supposed to make the laws for the people, but half | about the f y of nd y I 
led from that privilege. The laws of the land | enumerate. 1 Say the pet do 1 
nst all alike, women as well as men. The women | It is too n extended nov ] : 
nor below the laws, but are subject in every sense to against suff Be not how ma l I 
the land. This being the case, why should they not be | ing this power to woman. Why; ‘ \ in s 1 
p make the laws? not have that power? The women I ! 
' ‘ ne woman claims the rigl to vot ‘ I 
ive LAFrerty, of Oregon, a Progressive Repub- a self aan up declaring ‘ W id 
it to me? Who denied it t \ 
n who are to-day opposing the extension of the right of Panracantative Fran of \ i Der 
mothers, our wiv »S, and our sisters would take ti t Representative Evan ‘ms 
from our fathers, our brothers, and ourselves if they It has been su d 
: ice, unless we could show such property qualification as | of electors who a poorl 
to insure that we would vote on the side of property and answer I wish to say that! 
uty and, in my judgment » as 
as to which shall be paramount, the rights of property | show that of the nals of t t t 
s of humanity, comes up directly upon this resolution to | woman. AndIt that everyone \ tt if t 
\ ot suffrage to one-half of our adult population. Those | country had a v: n the makir : 
| sits of property first are opposed to woman's suffrage. | inter and exercis is whol nt t in tt f 
the rights of humanity first are in favor of eT the law as does the m a To tho l that the in’s s il 
sphere is in her home I am in perfect a rd, and I ind th 











» few hours devoted to the casting of the ballot would not 





vi home of the presence of the woman to any material extent 
And w the influence and exercise of that ballot the home would be | 
very much better protected | 

Representative Farr, of Pennsylvania, a Republican: 

We say that good citizenship is based on intelligence and morality. | 
The women have both those qualities, and we need to give them the 
pportunity to use them in the affairs of government. We may rest 
‘ ired that they will not vote against their home or their children, 
and, as a rule, for right and justice, to make conditions better and to 
help those who need help. As for the sturdy oak and clinging vine 
theory voiced to-day by those opposed to women voting, we know that 


in times of trouble, adversity, and distress, when real courage and faith 

and wisdom are necessary, very frequently the sturdy oak is the woman 

and the clinging vine the man. 
Representative Ret_tty of Connecticut, a Democrat: 





The priceless jewel of motherhood is her manly son. Can not you 
trust a mother to make laws to best govern that son? 

In times of trial and tribulation the comfort and advice of woman is | 
sought and given to man; as she helps and sustains him, so can she 
he 1d sustain the Government by her vote. 

re would be no dirty politics were pure, clean women the poli- 
ticians. The law-abiding, decent man engaged in any business has no 


need to fear the power of suffrage in the hand of woman. _ 
The rights of the States will never suffer by reason of yoting women, 
but the wrongs of many will be righted. 


Representative Baker, of New Jersey, a Democrat: 


If it is true that half of the adult people of the United States have | 
no voice in making the laws under which they live nor adjusting the | 
revenues to which they must contribute, how do we account for our 


s n of * Equal rights to all, special privilege to none” ? 


We have always declared in words that glitter and gleam, “ Taxation 
without representation is usurpation,’ and yet we deny to women a 
single word in making the rates and levies through which we compel 
them to pay hundreds of millions in taxes annually. 


Qur duplicity outshines our consistency, 
and obliterates the last vestige of justice. 


Representative KEATING, of Colorado, a Democrat: 


overmasters our delicacy, 
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We were told that if we gave the women the ballot our homes would 
be destroyed. And yet, my friends, the homes of Colorado are intact | 
to-day Our women have not become truculent amazons; our churches 
are still maintained and are full of worshipers; our schools are in 
operation and are overflowing with rosy-cheeked youngsters. In fact, | 
my iends, none of the dire predictions made by the opponents of 
woman suffrage has come to pass. 

Pneumatic Tubes in the Postal Service. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 
T y (ry ) Tp 1 17 
HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, 
° OF KANSAS, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the contracts 

for pneumatic tube postal service, maintained in six cities of 


the country, expire June 30, 1915, and the question of their pur- 

chase by the Government is likely to be at issue soon, I desire 

to put before Congress my views upon that proposition as em- 

bodied in a report recently made by me as « member of the 

Pneumatic Tube Commission. The report is as follows: 
PNEUMATIC TUBE POSTAL COMMISSION, 

I submit the following report as a member of the joint com- 
mission of the Senate and the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed under an act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, 
to investigate the feasibility and desirability of the Government 
purchasing and operating the equipment for pneumatic-tube 
service in the cities in which such service is now installed. 

The commission held extensive hearings, employed engineers 
to determine the physical condition of the properties and ac- 
countants to ascertain their value. On October 24, 1914, Sen- 
ator Smiru of Georgia and Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Stewart made a report recommending that the Postmaster 
General be authorized to negotiate for the purchase of the 
tubes, the purchase to be approved by the two Committees on 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Frep L. BLACKMON, a Representative from 
the State of Alabama, the only other member of the commis- 
sion besides myself, made a report at the same time declining 
to join in a recommendation for the purchase of the tubes. 

I do not believe that a purchase of these tubes by the Govern- 
ment would be warranted by the facts. 

I am not only opposed to such purchase, but I alsv believe 
that certain parts of the present tube service should be dis- 
continued. 
HISTORY 


OF MOVEMENT FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE, 


The pneumatic-tube service made its first appearance in the 
postal service in 1898 in Philadelphia. It started with a econ- 
gressional appropriation of $10,000 for experimental purposes, 



























































































after the construction of the tube had begun in Philadejp)ia 
The promoters of the tube, under the easy optimism 
period, had c::.ered the field apparently in the belief {}, ‘ 
would develop rapidly into a profitable proposition, The 1 ted 
States Government, the tube’s only customer, was sceoyys 
in those days a most liberal patron. Tube construction 
ton and New York followed, and by 1898 the system had yes, | 
in those cities and in Philadelphia a total length of S 

The annual rate of pay had mounted to an average of &2s 29 


4 that 


per mile. In the same year the Congress ushered iy ew 
era in pneumatic-tube history by absolutely prohibiting iV 
new contracts for this service. ‘ 
From the day of this prohibition, which continued until Jy e 
| 30, 1901, there has been a growing desire among the owners of 
| these tubes to sell them to the Government. In later years 
has waxed to an anxious desire to have the Governme)} ike 
them over. With considerable regularity commissions have be i 
appointed to inquire into the desirability of Government jyp- 


chase. The congressional commission which investigated the 
question of railway mail pay in 1900 had recommended the 
continuance of the tube service. The commissions whic! 

lowed, however, never reported this decision, but recommended 
not only operation but extensions. A commission in 1901 jutro 
duced for the first time the idea of desirability of Govern 


1 fol- 


ownership. Its qualification was that the Government should 
purchase the tubes whenever the system had passed the experi 
mental stage. In 1905 a commission reported in favor of the ex. 
tension of the system. In 1908 another commission investig;ted 


| the desirability of Government purchase, and withheld « { 


able recommendation because mechanically the tube ser 
peared to be still in an experimental condition. 

In the meanwhile the question of the tube service had be 
matter of yearly controversy in Congress. The rate of pay w 
of a magnitude to challenge easy attack, and the bene! 
certain portions of the service, undeniably actual, were dilli 
of effectual presentation in debate. In 1902 Congress, in 
of prohibition upon the Post Office Department, forbade 
ment in excess of $17,000 a mile per annum and fixed 
trary limit of the total amount which could be expended 
tracts were made for tube service in Chicago and St. Louis 
total mileage contracted for in these two cities and New \ 

soston, and Philadelphia reaching 49. In 1905 Cong: 
mitted the extension of tube service to the cities of B 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. | 
tracts for these extensions were not secured. 

In 1912 the present commission was authorized by Congress to 
investigate the desirability of Government purchase of th 
the total mileage of which is now 55.49, which calls for 
nual expenditure of $943,408. The present contracts expir 
30, 1916. 

THE 


Ss of 


UTILITY OF THE TUBES AND THEIR LACK OF IT, 


Any considerable survey of this service it 
brings out strongly two features— 

First. The difference of degree of utility 
tions where the mail is heavy and where, 
not heavy. 

Second. The undeniable advantage of larger tubes where U 
mail is heavy. 

To take up the first feature and explain it: The carriers 
be dispatched through the tubes at the rate of four a 
that is, the maximum efficiency of the tube is a dispat ) 
carrier every 15 seconds in each direction for 20 hours a «a! 
For the most part, because of the size of the carriers, lost'y 
8 inches in diameter, only first-class mail, letters, is forwarded 
in them. The table given below will show the percentege of the 
tube capacity utilized in 1913: 


as stands 


of the tubes 
comparative \ 


50to | 60t 
60 per | 70 pe 
cent. | cen 
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10 to 20 to | 30 to 40 to 

20 per | 30 per |} 40 per | 50 per 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 
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10 per 
cent. 








| 
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Miles. | Miles.| Miles. | Miles. | Miles Mf 
2. 03 0. 47 


6. 80 


OR cic cen ase 
New York 
Brooklyn....... 
Philadelphia. . . 
Chicago......... 
Bt; ZHU... <a 


| 16. 


Total.....} 11.26 





It will be observed that on 11 miles of the total of 59 "0" 
operated a minimum of mail is forwarded—that is, uncer uM 
per cent of the capacity of the tube is utilized—while 0! ' ; 
miles only, 34 per cent of the total mileage, is the tube ( 
from 60 to 70 per cent of its capacity. Of this latter ou i 
per cent of capacity utilized, 1.39 miles is New York Cily. 
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stance of the lesser utilization the first-class mail offering tainly would not build tubes When the percentage , f utilizatio 
ismission is not sufficiently heavy to keep the tubes busy | promised to be so low that the acceleration of comparatively 
the period of time they can be operated, and to accom- small amount of mail would be the sole hsideration ‘| he 
the expedition of a mass of mail which an expenditure of Government Should not purchase, under any « Hsideration, lines 
ve a rate as $17,000 a mile must contemplate. For the | of this character now in existence. And it wou dL be mmend 
nt for the postal use of the tube is necessarily the quick | able administrative action to discontinue thy resent use of 
of an amount of mail so great that the tubes, service them. 
h is not paid for by the amount of mail transmitted but | I will illustrate by the citation of two lines of bes, one be 
r use, shall not be idle. ‘This is the more clearly seen | tween Southwark and Station D, Philade phia, and another be 
he tubes in the busy section of New York are examined. tween Roxbury and Uphams Corners. Boston 
cre the use of the tubes offers the best defense of the | The line between Southwark and Station D, Philad Phia, is 
ent’s present expenditure and opens the Way for a | 0.872 mile in length. This tube is used to 4.5 ber cent of its 
emand for their retention in the postal service. For in | Capacity that is, 4,800 dispatches could be made in 0 hours 
s-inch tube between the busier Stations in New York City, on 15 seeonds headway. In March, 1913. the carriers sen{ in 
\in hours, the utilization of the tubes is complete, and | Ohe day were “16. The postal revenue at Station D June 20 
irst-class mail must be dispatched by other means. In | 1912, was $32,796.74. Station D is also served with mail by 
Brooklyn, and St. Louis the tubes apparently are trolley and wagon. 
it all times of accommodating all first-class mail be- The line between Roxbury and Uphams Corner, By Ston, is 
ibe stations. In New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago |} 1.42 miles in length. The tube is used o¢ Der cent of its ea 
ount of first-class mail which is transported by other pacity—that is, out of the 4,800 dispatches that could be made 
s is shown in this table: in 20 hours on 15 seconds headway from Roxbury to Uphams 
i Corner 248 carriers were sent in one day in March, 1918. The 
| | Pieces of first-class postal revenue at Uphams Corner Station June 30, 1912. y is 
mail dispatched $38,193.39. This revenue seems pitiably smal} w it is remem 
| by other means. | i | aly small when it is remem 
| bered that tube Service is at the rate of $17.000 a year, 
| 1, hea To ; Other instances could be cited. | consider it a rank injustice 
ce. | From— To— (hours)— | (hours) — BB to the Government to expend this amount of money annually 
ve aie upon ain expedition of so small quantity of mail, and in these 
ior : - and in similar cases the department should discontinue the sery 
ame ice, and If the department does not Congress should expressly 
| ; prohibit payment for it. Certainly the Government should not 
oa te purchase tubes of this nature. 
| , P.m. P. m. 6 s The defense of the use of these tubes—that they are feeders 
General post } Madison Square | rt 8.53 | =, 000 13 | tg based on a specious argument. Tt could be argued with 
| office. 212. 48 4.00 270, 625 17.50 | equal grace that tubes could be extended into rural districts be 
Madison Square Grand Central. 16.00 7.30 f cause they would add to the volume of the mail. The essentin] 
Station F. 2... Madison Square { ‘gael a \ 85, 833 11.66 | ¢lement for the warrant for the use of pneumatic tubes in the 
fudson Ter- General post |f 14.30 | 9.18 { 173. 307 34. 50 Postal Service is found in the Inagnitude of the volume of mail 
\_ minal. _ Office, jt #140 | ae i to be expedited. If there is to be a warrantable use of pneu 
UFS@........ — Post | 6.00 wi eee “a matie tubes, at a rate of $17,000 per mile per year, then the 
il post | Iinois’ Cen- | 7.00 28.00} 21,600 12.84 | Government must have a sufficient quantity of mail offered at a 
fice. — 7 lan | 9.30 129. 600 19. 50 Station to make its expedition by tube economics service 
10 La Salle } 6. 00 9.30 72,800) 30.00 METHODS OF MEASURING TURES 
La Salle....... Union 7.00 310.00 | 206, 900 28. 59 . : ; 
\ 6.00 10.00] 245, 700 36. 36 In this connection | gathered during the investigation that 
renee Canal.........| 6.00 10.00) 175,500! 31.01 in measuring the tubes to arrive at the mileage for which 
: a - R annual payment is made that the lateral tubes through which 
except Saturday and Sunday. * Saturday. * A. m. power is furnished is included in the length. While this addl- 
res in this table in revealing the inadequacy of the | tion may not be great. the annual rate of pay is high, and the 
ertain hours in areas of Congested mail leads directly | Government should not be charged for this tubine which ig 
sideration of the second feature which a Study of this | merely a part of the operating plant. In one 1 in New 
okes—the advantages of larger tubes where the mail York—Madison Square—it seemed considerable 
THE ADVANTAGES OF LARGER TUDES. FORMULA FOR VALUATI 
‘tC two former commissions, in reviewing the question of If any of the tubes are to be purchased, the greatest ; ire 
eit purchase, referred to tnbe service, mechanically, | should be exercised in fixing a basis of valuati 1. The following 
| experimental stage. There bas been for years a quite | table will show the cost of construction claimed and reported 
belief among Students of this question that eventually | by the tube companies and the engin, ering experts and account 
hical practicability of larger tubes would be demon- | ants employed by the commission : 
a point where they would supersede the smaller Cost of production to Dee. 31, 1912. , licat 
lt would seem that this development is Virtually certain 
An 18-inch tube Which runs between the Capitol and I f : 
¢ Office Building in Washington adds to this proba- Total cost |c | 1 | mated 
n the minds of those who have seen it in operation. _— oI edt ier rted 
‘overnment is to embark in the ownership of the tubes. companies I by | 
irger tubes are to be available, the Government should | ( 
arser tubes in the areas of sreater mail congestion. asta : 
er tubes would move al] the first-class mail. and when | ; 
ccommodated could take care of the other classes of | Boston | Cae 1 $429, 408.06] 1$384.418 ] ‘ . { 
wow #ccommodated by the smaller tubes, Emphasis | New York] = | ~?*%% | 
to this consideration by the fact that the units of mail | and Brook- Be eee Zt ‘ 
are the sack and the bag. The bulk of mail is now | qyynew------| 26.52 1 ) 148 042 
the dispateh through tubes. The larger tubes would | g¢ Louis. .__| 1.94) 1 ) 85t 19, 4s ¢, 000 
1€ mail in bulk and to a degree the element of expedi- | . = ace - 9 
hat means increased. P} Sadi ee aa 2’ 008 57 4 ) 2 100) 
4eretore convinced that if the G vernment proposed to : 
itS own tubes, based on the needs of the Service, it | Total...) 54,83) 10, 234, 112.1 ‘5 
‘opt larger tubes than it now uses in congested areas: | —— - 
would reproduce 8-ineh tubes, if at all, only when the | Reported by Mr. Fry 
{ mail offered made possible the utilization of a higher | One of the plans proposed for arriving at the vaiue of this 
lage of capacity combined with the necessities of rapid | system was to take the cost of construction, the cost of pro- 
4 than we now find in many of the tubes. | duction, and the going value and to take an average of the 
‘UBES IN SERVICE WHICH SHOULD BE DISCONTINUED. | three. Before this formula for yaluation is used as a basis of 
‘ brings me to a consideration of those tubes Which are | purchase recourse should be had to the | ter studies in the 
1 to a minimum of their capacity. The Government cer- | elements of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
LII——492 































































































































































>? ADVANTAGES, FANCIFUL, AND ACTUAL, 


Frequently argument is made by the champions of the pneu- 
matic-tube postal service that it has certain advantages which 
investigution proves do not exist in fact. An early contention 


ot the enthus 


asts, for instance, was that the tube service would 


supersede mail carriage by wagon to such a material degree that 
the tube service could be accounted a measure of transportation 
economy. The cost of the tube service is so large that this ele- 
ment of economy can not be se riously cousidered. Mail be- 
tween tube stations is still carried by wagons. And while the 


prime advantage of the tube is expedition, in certain instances 
the slower wagon has its advantages over the tube in dispatch 
because of the ited capacity of the latter. That if two 
quantities of mail are dispatched between given points, one by 


iim Is, 


wagon and one by tube, if the volume of the two bulks is large, 
all the mail dispatched by wagon will reach its destination 
before the last of the mail sent by tube reaches the same 
destination. 

Another claim made for the tube service which can be ac- 


counted hardly of moment when an expenditure of $17,000 a 
year is considered is that greater security is afforded the mail 
in transit from place to place by the tube than by means of 
surface trausportation. The loss in the transportation of the 
is not considerable in any event, but the tube mail is as 
much exposed to loss at dispatching and receiving stations as is 
the mail transported by wagon or trolley. 

Still another contention by the advocates of the Government 
purchase of tubes is that Government operation would be more 
economical than is operation under the present contract system. 
This is an altogether ambitions hope which no facts or figures 
can be adduced to sustain. The Government owns one tube in 


JUALIS 


New York City now, a tube running to the appraisers’ stores. 
its construction was not warranted by the needs of the service 


and its operation is not economical. 
The actual advantage the tubes is the acceleration of dis- 
patch of a certain portion of the mails. There can be added to 


of 


this advantage, warrantably, the fact that the tubes are avail- 
able at all times and are not subject to the delays from weather 
conditions which oceasionally block surface transportation, 

The pneumatic-tube service therefore, in my view, is a de- 
fensible auxiliary for the rapid transportation of mails in those 
areas of mail receipt and dispatch where the volume of mail 
utilizes a considerable capacity of the tubes, and it is not de- 
fensible as an auxiliary for that purpose in areas of mail where 
the volume of mail utilizes an inconsiderable capacity of the 
tube Ss 

In those areas of heavy mails where it is defensible the tube 
service is still in an experimental condition and is, in my 
opinion, only in the earlier stages of capacity development. 

CONCLUSIONS. 
In view of these facts I have reached the following conclu- 


It is not desirable that the Government purchase and operate 
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an eo 


| 
| 


the equipment for pneumatic-tube postal service which is now 
installed in various cities. 

It is desirable, as it would be just and economical adminis 
tration, to refuse to renew all contracts for service where less 
than 10 per cent of the capacity of the tube is utilized. 

Vicrork MurRpock. 
The North Pole Aftermath. 
SPEECH 
OF 
Y {Tv ’ Y maa 
HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 
OF On fO, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I would not take notice of the pre- 
tensions of ] Cook were they limited to a mere newspaper pub- 
licity campaign, but in view of the fact that some material in | 
the interests of his North Pole contentions has been incorporated | 
in the Concer NAL Recorp during the present session, much 
of which is mis ling and some with no basis of fact, and 


which he ars to be using as an advertisement in furtherance 
of his activities upon the vaudeville stage by attempting to give 
the impression to those unfamiliar with our procedure here that 
his polar claims are under investigation by Congress and receiv- 
ing its serious consideration, I as a member of the Hducation 
Committee before which his representative appeared, propose, as 


apne 











a guide to the unwary and in the interests of historical aceur 


briefly to outline what has oecurred that there may fatients = 
be no warrant, without gross perversions of fact, to continne 
to use Congress as an accessory to his advertising propagan ae 
and as a result of which he has already succeeded in mis! a. 
ing some most excellent people, who, without themselves investi- 


gating the facts have been impressed by his plausibility, A) 


shall also at the same time—as we are all so prone to forret 
incorporate a few of the salient facts with which we were 





o 

all familiar, but which may have escaped the memory of s = 
AMERICAN HISTORY MUST NOT BE PERVERTED. ; 

And in what I am about to say I shall voice my senti ts 
not only as a Member of Congress, but in the spirit of an ey. 
cator—a college president, a teacher of history, and as a citizen 
jealous that there should be no perversions of our Am n 
history. I may add that while Dr. Cook has called upo: » 
and both he and his representative have pressed his claims upon 


my attention, it has never been my privilege to meet Admiral] 
Peary. Therefore I do not speak from the standpoint of per 
sonal friendship for the discoverer of the North Pole, | 
honor him for the luster he has shed upon the American N 
by his achievements, and trust that a clear statement of the 
will aid in preventing further misrepresentations (such 
latest, to the effect that the Congress is investigating Dr. ( 
claims) and may lead those who are not experts in Aret 
ters and not familiar with the facts to remember that it 
to be upon their guard lest, as has recently been said, ‘th 
and acumen of a practiced faker” be at work—qualities { 
subtle and not alwsvs readily discernible. 


ms: 


PEARY’S POSITION UNQUESTIONED AND UNASSAILABLI 


The public mind should be refreshed at this juncture. P 
journey in quest of the North Poéle and to make polar so ; 
and tidal observations was undertaken with the sancti 
full approval of the President of the United States and 
Navy Department; indeed, he went to the Arctic under th 
orders of the President as Commander in Chief of the 
The Congress more than four years ago thoroughly investi 1 
his journey and records and by formal act extended to | : 
thanks of Congress for reaching the North Pole, and by aut! 
of the same act he was raised to the rank of rear 
Peary appeared before the congressional committee whi 
the testimony and was examined at great length conce! 
trip, observations, records, ete. 

The report of the committee presented January 21, 1911 
unanimous that Peary had reached the pole. It 
particularly deplorable that through false and misleadins 
paper reports resulting from Dr. Cook’s press propog 
should from time to time sueceed in linking his nai 
Peary’s and thereby in the minds of a part of the wnt! 
and uninformed public create the impression that thet 
possible question about Peary’s attainment of the pole. 

THE 


is, ] 


REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


For the report in full of the congressional committee 
gating the matter of Peary’s successful trip to the Nor! 
see Hlouse of Representatives Report No. 1961, third ) 
Sixty-first Congress, from which I shall excerpt a fe 
paragraphs. 


PHARY REACHED THE NORTH POLE APRIL 6, 
The committee after reporting that “ Robert E. Peary ! I 
the North Pole on April 6, 1909,” declared : 
Your committee have come to the above conclusion after 4 
examination and hearing by the subcommittee extending 
days at which Capt. Peary appeared in person and gave im} 
mony submitting all his papers, original data, daily joi ! 
him during the journey and notes of astronomical ol , 
soundings, etc. 
Continuing, the report set forth: 
Your committee also heard ; 
The report of the National Geographic Society of W 
The report of the president and one of the board of 5 
Royal Geographical Society of London, which society, throu ; 
computer, had made an independent examination of the 
woofs ; 
And also a report from Hugh C. Mitchell and C. R. Duy 
| computers of astronomical observations, from the Coast | 
Survey of the United States. 
As to the ability of Messrs Mitchell and Duvall, M 
Titmann, Superintendent of the United States Coast 
detic Survey, testified that they were professional ¢ 
employed by his bureau, and that, speaking as the head « 
bureau, he was of opinion that they were “ unsurpass 
where in ability or experience”; that he considered the! 


surpassed ” not only in that bureau, but “in that line of W 
anywhere.” See pages 134 and 135 of the testimony rel 
by the committee. 














rhe committee in their report declared : 


.e reports of the American and British societies and of Messrs. 
and Duvall of our own Coast and Geodetic Survey are sub- 
full in the printed report of the hearings had before your 


hearings established the fact that Peary reached the North 
t above-named date in pursuance of a_ well-defined and 
laid plan which he had been able to formulate as the result 
than 20 years’ Arctic experience and which he was able to 
“of an indefatigable earnestness and singleness of 


| 
aris 


¢ 


he 


t because 

it of this plan, when he reached out over the Arctic Sea, 

en done by other explorers—Nansen, Cagni, Greely, Lock- 

Markham, and others—and came to a point beyond where they 

1 back, and beyond where he himself in former excursions 

| liged to retreat, he was able, by reason of his supporting 

to go forward with sledges filled with provisions and fresh 

1 omotion, these very essentials of success having been con- 
his final dash. 


PEARY WON 


of the congressional committee of investigation 


ALSO FARTHEST NORTH RECORD iN 


1906. 


report 


years before, in 1906, Peary had reached 87° 6’, the farthest 
ittained up to that time. 

earned the necessity of more careful preparation, and, re- 

the United States, planned a campaign by ship, men, 

canned provisions, lighter equipment, to the very 
ee resulted in success. 

Peary, as the result of each of two independent trips 

{ Aretie regions, established records farther north than 

] ther explorer in the history of the world, his success- 

the North Pole having broken the previous record 

held. 

RY THE 

| munittee reported : 

an officer of the United States 

luty in which he was engaged. President Roosevelt, July 

d Veary to report to the Superintendent of the United 

and Geodetic Survey and instructed that Peary be ordered 

lal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore 





il¢ 


WENT TO ARCTIC UNDER OFFICIAL ORDERS. 


Navy and charged with 


obs 
I ir Sea 
M y entered the Navy in 1881 and has served almost 30 years. 
presenr a civil engineer with the rank of captain. When 
his polar trip, the Acting Secretary of the Navy wrote 
was granted this leave of absence for Arctic explorations 
is believed to be better equipped than any other person 
ntry to undertake such work. 
’ said the letter from the Navy Department, “ the requisite 
tude, and physique; you have had a longer term of service 
Arctic Circle than any other explorer; and you have had 
in sledge journeying on the land and upon the polar 
ve demonstrated your ability to maintain yourself in that 
i. longer period in health and safety than any other ex- 
have reduced the inconveniences and hardships of the 
! to the minimum. The attainment of the pole should be 
\ ybject. Nothing short will suffice. Our national pride is in- 
n the undertaking. This department expects that you will ac- 
ir purpose and bring further distinction to a service of illus- 
ditions,” 


ident of the United States gave Peary this parting Injunc- 


nec 


in you, Peary, and I believe in your success if it is In the 
f man.” 
Ff OUTLINE 


PEARY’S CAMPAIGN TO REACH THE POLE. 

cressional committee of investigation outlined Peary’s 

| campaign to reach the North Pole as follows: 

to winter quarters at Cape Sheridan, tidal observations were 

|, and the members of the expedition began the transportation 

s westward to Cape Columbia. This became a camp and depot 
from which the journey over the Arctic Ocean to the pole 
in 

nter months of 1909 were occupied in preparing Eskimos, dogs, 

equipments. After careful training the Eskimos and dogs 

e best condition, hard and fit for the work that was before 


OF 


W 


n 


Eskimos, and dogs were divided into supporting parties. 
porting party was independent in the matter of supplies and 
t, they were sent north over the ice at intervals of a day or 


way the first supporting party sought and found the easiest 
h could readily be found by the succeeding parties coming on. 
rtlett accompanied Peary to latitude 87° 47’, or within 133 
rt pole. At this point they exchanged signed statements as 
f servations, and Bartlett turned back with his supporting 

Ving Peary with picked dogs, good siedges, and plenty of pro- 
in fact the very best equipment and supplies for the final 


larches from where Peary and Bartlett parted, Peary reached 
ught for goal 


PEARY’S OBSERVATIONS 
report declared: 


Mitchell and Mr. Duvall figured the position of Peary at the 
lependently, but based on the same observations and by inde- 
' methods. Their calculations agree within a second of latitude. 

States that from his professional experience it would have 
ssible for the data of these observations to have been ob- 
er than under the circumstances claimed. The observations 
‘e were made at different times. He states that in using 
“rvations in connection with each other they, in a measure, 
1 other, and that error could be detected had the observations 
made at the points set forth in the data. In other words, the 
pendent observations taken on the 6th and 7th, with the sun 
ime direction, practically agree upon comparison. 


AND INSTRUMENTS, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


On the return of the Peary party to the United State 
chronometer used by Peary was sent to its ma S 
comparison, 


PEARY'S RETURN FROM 


The committee’s report sets forth the speed of Peary 
various supporting parties comparatively 
detail, as follows: 

The return journey was made m 
There was a trail easily distinguishable, ar 
that they were returning to land. 

Peary covered 27 outward marches (413 miles) in 
with the pick of Eskimos and d all i 
per march. 

MacMillan, of the first supporting party, cove 
(82 miles) in 4 return marches, 204 miles per marcel 

jorup, of the second supporting party, covered 12 tward 
(156 miles) in 7 return marches with partially crippled mer 
dogs, 194 miles per march. 

Bartlett, of the fourth supporting party, 
(280 miles) in 13 


rHE NORTH Pol 


nd with considerable 





os 


-overed 

3 return marches, 214 miles per mar¢ 
Bartlett returned from his farthest, 87 1 in 
of marches (13) as Peary did from that same point 

Later in the season MacMillan and Borup, returning from C 
Jesup with the same dogs used on the northern trip, covered 
300 miles in 8 marches, and on more than one occasi 
50 miles in a march. 

Shackleton, on his outward journey, made m 
miles. He returned without dogs, and he and h 
own sledges, made marches of 20, and 29 mil 

The report then declares—and I desire particularly to em 
phasize the next paragraph, showing that Peary had at 
tained the goal of centuries of effort: 

Your committee recognize that the 
been the object of the world’s famous explo 
Peary, overcoming almost insurmountable ol f 
life’s work, that he was specifically commi 1 to 
manders in chief, the President and the Secretary of 

The committee then reported that if Peary had not g 
the Arctic he would already have been a rear admiral, an 
the advancement in rank which they recommended would real 
have the effect of decreasing the remuneration he was then 
receiving from the Government. Upon these points the « 
mittee declared : 


‘a 


ye 
I 
-» 
‘ 





» ire! 
1 





26, 


attainr 





of the 
r centuris 


reached the goal of a 


































Peary has at present the rank of captain. Had he remained at 1 
and served as a chief of one of the bureaus at the Navy Depart 
he would to-day have the rank of rear admiral. It is proposed in this 
bill to bestow upoov him this rank with the retired pay of that grade: 
such retired pay, the committee learns from the Navy Dep t, will 
be $300 per year less than the pay he is now receiving f s y and 
allowances under his present ‘rank. 

HONORS AWARDED PEARY 

The committee further reported that up to the date of its 
report (Jan. 21, 1911) Peary had already received the following 
recognition for his discoveries: 

The special great gold medal of the Royal Geographical § ty of 
London. 

The special great gold medal of the National Geographic §S ty of 
Washington. 

The special great gold medal of the Philadelphia Geographical 
Society 

The Helen Culver medal of the Chicago Geographi Soctet 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws from Bowdoin College. 

Honorary member of the New York Chamber of Com 

Honorary member of the Pennsylvania Society 

The Nachtigall gold medal of the Imperial German Geographical 
Society. 

The King Humbert gold medal of the Royal Italia Geographical 
Society. 

The Hauer medal of the Imperial Austrian Geographical Society. 

The gold medal of the Hungarian Geographical Society 

The gold medal of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society. 

The gold medal! of the Royal Geographical Society of Antwerp. 

A special trophy from the Royal Scottish Geographical Society—a 
replica in silver of the ships used by Hudson, Baffin, and Davis 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws from the Edinburgh University 

Honorary membership in the Manchester Geographical Society 

Ifonorary membership in the Royal Netherlands Geographical Societ 
of Amsterdam. 

THE NORTH POLE THE GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL PRIZE OF THRI NI 

Upon this point the committee said: 

The President of the United States and the Secr ry of t Navy 
have recommended that fitting recognition Cons rded 

| Peary for this great achievement. The sciet c societ of t!} 1 
accord in pronouncing this the greatest geographical prize of t last 
three centuries. It is a matter of just pride that this nor | come 
to the United States. 

THE COMMITTEER’S TRIBUTE TO PEARY AND I 

The committee reported: 

Your committee believe that ip view of his g disting d s e 
in the Arctic regions in ascertaining the nort » | ! s of Green 
land: his soundings and tidal observatiot ! is tainment of facts 
concerning the northern Arctic Ocean; the general it ; tion he 3 
obtained by living over 12 years within the Aretic cirel and fir y 
having successfully followed a carefully laid plan resulting in his 
reaching on April 6, 1909, and ing back to civilization the 
ditions existing at the North Pole, that Robert Edwin Pear 3 
performed a most remarkable and wonderful service; that 2 
attracted the favorable attention of the civilized world 1 that 
therefore the American people, through its Congress, sl him 
thanks, and bestow upon him the highest rank of the s hich 





he adorns. 
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These, Mr. Speaker, are the important paragraphs in the 


official report of the committee of investigation and upon which 


the Congress of the United States acted when they extended to 
him the thanks of Congress, and authorized that he be raised 
to the rank of rear admiral. And in submitting the report to 
the Congress they transmitted the testimony before them, cover- 


ing 142 printed pages. 


The act of Congress adopted upon report of the committee 
became effective March 4, 1911. So much for official American 
recognition of the services of the explorer. 

ACTIE rue ROYAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Although our own National Geographic Society had acted with 
more rapidity than did Congress and had more than a year 


prior to the act of Congress acclaimed Peary the discoverer of 


the North Vole, it is of interest to note that the Royal Geo- 
graph Society of Great Britain accorded Peary the highest | 
honor within their power nearly a year before Congress acted, 
to W on May 4, 1910, at a meeting of the society in Albert 
Hall, London. In conferring upon Peary at that time the 


1 Pe | 
ai LO 
i tb gQita 


medal of the society, President Darwin, son of the 


great scientist, Charles Darwin, extended to him, in the pres- 
ence of its members, the fullest assurance of their conviction 
that he was “the first and only human being who has ever led 


a party of his fellow creatures to a pole of the earth,” for it 
will be remembered that at that time the South Pole had not 
as yet been reached. He said: 


I stand here to-night as the representative of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and, armed with the full authority of its council to welcome 
you, Commander Peary, as the first and only human being who has 
ever led a party of his fellow creatures to a pole of the earth. 

At the same time the vote of thanks to Peary was moved and 
seconded by two of Great Britain’s most distinguished Arctic 


explorers, Admiral Sir George Nares and Admiral Sir Lewis 
Beaumont. The motion was also supported in a feeling speech 
by Capt. R. F. Seott, who so soon was to lose his life returning 


from the South Pole. The proceedings may be found set out in 
full in the Geographical Journal of London for August, 1910, 
pages 129 to 148. 

Subsequently Admiral Peary laid before the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society additional proofs of his attainment of the pole and 
supplemental to those previously submitted. This was not done 
at their request, but voluntarily, that there might be no question 


hereafter as to the action of that world-famous organization 
being based upon adequate examination of Admiral Peary’s 
proofs. President Darwin wrote Peary on December 5, 1910, in 


his official capacity as president of the society, acknowledging 
the receipt of the documents and advising him of the results of 
the examination of same. He said: 


Vhey have been thoroughly examined by us. In the opinion of my 
‘ icil there is nothing in this or any other new matter which has 
come to their notice that in any way affects the position indicated by 
ie when I, on behalf of the society, presented you with a special gold 
medal at the Albert Hall for your explorations, during which you were 
the fir to reach a pole of the earth. 

\nd about the same time another member of the council of 


the Royal Geographical Society wrote Admiral Peary advising 
him that the documents he sent had been “ most thoroughly and 
critically examined.” Both these letters are set out in full in 
the record of the proceedings before our congressional investi- 
‘ comnittee. So much for the recognition of the services 


of the explorer by distinguished men and bodies in foreign 
countries, and more particularly mentioned in the report of the | 
committee as quoted supra. 
ME OF DR. COOK'S RECENT ACTIVITIES WITH RESPECT TO CONGRESS. 

\s to Dr. Cook's repeated efforts to get more notoriety by 
keeping a North Pole lobby at work in Washington, it will be 
recniled he procured a joint resolution in his behalf, to be in- 
troduced in the Senate last spring (April, 1914). It was re- 
ferred to the Library Committee, and a subcommittee, which 
W named to look into the matter, flatly refused to give aid or 
encouragement to the investigation of any such subject, and 
there the matter ended in the Senate. 

[Ik AMERICAN PRESS SAW THE HUMOR OF THE STI ATION, 

While editorial discussion is usually timed in seriousness, in 

this case there were numerous humorous newspaper comments 


upon the subject when the resolution was introduced, as Memn- 
bers of Congress may remember, such as— 

Now introduce a re 
England and that 
(Dallas Herald.) 

Maybe he also believes there is a pot of gold 
(Birmingham Age-Heraid.) 


solution that Perkin Warbeck was really King of 
Madero died of indigestion. Go as far as you like, 


at the end of a rainbow. 


But why insist upon the rest of us limiting our intelligence? (Read- 


in relegram.,) 
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there. 
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Let us not be wastefully, ridiculously excessive, Why Spend $300 for 
a medal for Dr. Cook when he’d feel just as happy and look a lot 
ore with a 50-cent wreath of flowers around his neck? 
American.) 


nor 
ore 
l 


(New Yor 


rh 


If Dr. Cook gets that medal from Congress he may decide to « nd j 
to Copenhagen as a mark of gratitude for the free dinners he rece 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer.) 


(Des Moines Capital.) 


Gold or leather? 


If “ Doc” 
North 
Kinley. 


Cook gets from Congress that medal for discovering + 
Pole, he may come back and want one for Scaling Mount ¥ 
(Detroit Free Press.) 


Why not strike off 98,781,323 


duplicates and give everybody 
the country one, too? ; 


(Boston Transcript. ) 


Why not vote Jack Johnson a subsidy as balm for 


; abuse heaped upon 
him prior to his going abroad? ‘ 


(Los Angeles Express.) 


Vaudeville having received the doctor cordially, why not Cong 
(Tacoma Ledger.) 


cme 
As some seem to think that the Ananias Club is a committee of ¢ 
body, a motion to so refer it might be in order. (Tampa Daily 1 


“Doc” always has some new scheme for getting before t! 
just about the time people have forgotten him. (Johnstown Leador 


Surely some recognition should be given the most stupendous 1 
of the age. (Portland Oregonian.) 


Dr. Cook might accept a medal, but the chances are that 
shy if anybody were to offer another wreath of roses. (Was! 
Star.) 

I would not repeat these quotations were they not called o 
by the character of the vaudeville performances of the subject 
of their comment. 

Not satisfied with the Senate’s ignoring of his reso] . 
Dr. Cook had another one introduced in the House shortly after 
the Senate Library Committee had dropped consideration | 
one before it, and the House resolution provided for action | 
Congress with respect to the discovery of the North Pole. 
was referred to the Naval Committee in course of regular rou- 
tine, and in accordance with the usual procedure it was sent 
to the Secretary of the Navy to report upon. Secretary Pouiels 
recommended that the resolution be not favorably considered. 
In his report to the committee, dated July 30, 1914, he set th 
the facts in possession of the Navy Department in reference to 
the discovery of the North Pole, Peary’s promotion to rauk of 
rear admiral, and so forth, and closed the report as follow 


3elieving that no useful purpose could be accomplished by such an 
investigation, the department recommends that the resolution (Hl. J 


- 


| Res. 282) be not favorably considered. Should, however, D 
desire of Congress to institute such investigation, it is rec i 
that the same be conducted by some form of commission inde; 





of any governmental department. 


Thereupon the Naval Committee of the House of Repr 
tives dropped consideration of the matter. -Dr. Cook, how 


had still another resolution upon the subject presented and 
drawn in such a way that it was referred to the Edu m 
Committee, of which I am a member. This committee at the 
time knew nothing about the matter having been before the 
| Naval Committee or of the report of the Secretary he 
Navy, and one evening at one of the meetings inforn ird 
ex parte some statements by three or four persons wh Dr 


Cook desired to have heard. I had no intimation of the | 
of any member of the Committee on Education to give a Learing 
to anyone. The meeting was not of the committee, as ther? was 
not a quorum present, and the minutes show there was ! 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF DR. COOK’S EVIDENCE. 


There was an attempt to lead the committee to betiey 


in an article appearing over the signature of Dr. Cook i the 
January, 1911, number of Hampton’s Magazine, a confession 
by him that he did not know whether or not he had rea 

pole was inserted in the article without his know! 
approval. It is sufficient to say that this was an all 
impose upon the credulity of the committee, for it t 
| simple matter for any of its members to examine the 
paper files of that period—as I did—and to see that Dr. | 

in interviews, fathered the very statement which he . 
attempting to repudiate; indeed, that he not only ¢ 


repudiate it, but that he expressed himself as in accord 
with. It is needless to go into the subject of this res 
further. Suflice it to say that the committee adopted © 
tion dropping consideration of the matter and by commen 
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ined to publish the proceedings of the informal meeting | 2nd through publi ation In this way he ned, s : 
mentioned. presented to a forei 


few days 1ereatter, 1e same method o yrocec € he mere fact that he did 
f lays tl ft tl thod of procedure | 'T! 

1 followed by Dr. Cook, and still a further resolution | court He had bimselt — 
subject was introduced, and this time it was referred — sect sie ld 


Library Committee of the House of Representatives. o nh tere 7 
_ <a . . ; . the cover o yr OK s hool ¢ ve h , 1 » 
se not familiar with the procedure in Congress may y the cover of r. | <S book ; \ 1 in 
* : : * rk area rinte ha Y nes of ' a f ‘ ‘ : : 
derstand how simple a matter it is to introduce a rk are printed the nan mbet eN , 


I need only say that all that need be done is for and of others whom it is alleged suppot : \ ec 
of Congress to file the resolution and it goes auto- Roa d Amundsen, the discover r of the South P 
y to one of the numerous committees. The Library Gen. Greely, who in one of his Arctic ex} 
cave no consideration to this new resolution. Not- | record then existing of the farthest hort 
ing this record, Dr. Cook, through advertisements and | and after i had bee ~ held by that . try fo 
ments in various parts of the country, has succeeded | oes and Capt. i. B. B ldw in, OF the ’ Lit 
quarters in giving the impression that Congress was | ¢XPedition of 1901. White it is true that t 
erested in his claims and was giving them considera- | ®S Many others, before Dr. Cook's methods were 
Comments upon this phase is unnecessary in the light | CTedited him with veracity, it is the he Col ry 
record here, and it is not worth while to incorporate | t@ Mame them as supporters, and the sai 
i applies to every other Arctic explorer f 





of the case hol Cook ¢!] ! ‘ } wpporter 
tACTER OF EVIDENCE DR. COOK SUBMITTED AT COPENHAGEN. f tl Cal wuolt OK Cli Sas a su rtel 


well for us to remember that the forum selected by Dr. Gtore eo : 
the determination of his claims was the University of | _, “5 to the position of Amundsen, the discoverer of the § 
( igen. He sent it what he declared were his proofs of } Po e, I quote as follows from the report of terview with 
ved discovery of the North Pole; but he failed to appear | News: 


AXITON DSP 





mn before the commission of experts the university ap- | ey a Ps : 
to pass upon the question. It found that Dr. Cook had | 1 firm n it ‘ ; 
tiled to establish his claim. W 2 
rION OF DR. COOK BY THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENTIAGEN, - ; ' ' 
erdict of the University of Copenhagen of December 21, thing in t l 
lly set forth in the papers of the world of December | it a - : I , ; 


. I quote, however, from an editorial in The Outlook 
} iccinetly covered the important facts. This editorial 





General Greely, on October 14, 1913, sent out the f 






















‘ he University of Copenhagen that Dr. Cook himself elected | letter for publication : 
l ie verdict of that court of decision, thus selected by Te bcs ieee ‘ 
t be accepted by the world as final and conclusive The | To the editor of the New York Times 
new put forth as to the cause of the disappearance of |} Returning from Europe after 10 n 
documents in the case will have no effect on the mind of been drawn to a recent editorial article in the Times statir t I 
cause that ] lic had already become wearied with a } quoted by Dr. Cook as indorsing his claim to have 1 hed the IP 
inconclusive and improbable statements heretofore made. When the North Polar discussion was at its heig I | 
d several months in which to prepare his case and submit it | fifth edition of my Handbook of Polar Dis i r date of | 
form to that tribunal to which he thought fit to have it | ence, Italy, January, 1910, the following i 
rhe result has been a total collapse of his claim, always “The claims of Dr. ¢ c of iching N 
on his bare assertion that he had been the first to reach izhly discredited by his failure to furnish to t | sit f « 
Pole n his promised proof t ! 
HAT DR. COOK SUBMITTED AT COPENITAGEN, Fhat opinion has n n modified. 5 VW 
ok editorial, continuing, said: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
e of scientists to whom the University of Copenhagen And Gen. Greely, at page 200 of his I | k of I 
l e claim report that what they received was, first, a narra- | Pjiseoveries.” asserts: 
<pedition, essentially the me as that printed two months 
New York Heraid and prepared for the present purpose by fhe marvelous and I Pr. A 
; ‘cretary; and, secondly, what purported to be a _ type- | ged attaint t of North | 3 
f part of Dr. Cook’s original notebook. | thor¢ ly discredit 
d copy, they say, *‘does not contain any original astro- And at page 265 of the ‘ ( Cc 
ttions whatever, but only results,” and the committee | names — - : 
that “the documents Pp -esented are inercusably lacking | R I Peary t a ( t ( 
hich would prove that the astronomical observations | : d 
cd to re really made; and also contain no details re- | Prior to it gv 
tical work of the expedition and the sledge j { AN 


D Journey 
nable the committee to determine their reliability 


IAGEN VERDICT REJECTING DR. COOK’S CLAIMS. 


final verdict and the verdict of the university con 
rressed formally ji ’ r: 
t 


finding of the latt 





tt 


rsity for examination do not con 


Outlook quoted the same as follows: Capt. Baldwin b y I d iJ ( 1 D 
j 


hich can be regarded as proof that 




















ched t th n his recent expedition.’ troversy, whi followed the 1 fr 
7 ; pce ; widely advertised by Dr. Coo sani 
litorial mentioned also quoted individual expressions of | printed in the ‘ Cook c” Capt. B 
as } ; t of t 3 N 
1 iniversity in their individual expressions of feelin “ } 
I Phu Ir. gren, director of the Astronomical | Cook’ that he has f wlled to 1 | 
it l n man of the committee on the | fyen his letter that 1 in t ( 
, is queted as ealli k's actions shameless, as admitting | for two Ba i 
nd indignation university had been hoaxed, and | yj. + : * * * 
t “it was an of to submit such papers to scientific | ~~ When Baldwin was ask \ ( 
: . J . . a ae Cook camp v 
n noted Arctie explorer who has favored Dr. Cook's Aad ail it ra f 
led in as an expert by the university's committee; he is hecome convinced that I ( 
: Vil J 7 : = Mf \fy K \ ’ 
e observations, I realized that it was a scandal. The | py B vin 
br. Cook sent to the university are most impudent. | 2 até = 
childish sort of attempt at cheating.” whi he t 
1 “)1 , . . ° ‘ Ani = 
e remembered that Rasmussen was the Danish ex- It is needless to pu 
: . iS il ! i 
vhom Co ieclared. when bh lieve Po smUSSse] as : ' © 
“ : Kk deciared, when he believed Rasmussen was well but br efly summed . \ 





01 his claims, was better qualified than any other | pe in these words: 

(Oo pass upon the question then at issue. oe Gack 1 

Uiook summed the matter up as follows: ce aie ae 

lamental justification of the distrust which has been felt | but for t ke of 
Is country by many scientific observers and students of “au } 















vidence has been that, to put it squarely, Dr. Cook of | 
is would have acted a man of honor whose claims had been | 
nd who knew that they were just. * * * Dr. ar | 

i 





is carried on a long series of evasions and delays, 
arently put his main efforts into making money by lectures 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








The Chicago Inter-Ocean, at the time of the Copenhagen ver- 





touched upon the situation as follows: 

It is now possible to discuss Dr. Cook in plain language. The re- 
jection of his “ records”’ as worthless by the University of Copenhagen 
‘ forever his claim to having discovered the North Pole. He stands 
t ly expesed as the chief imposter of the age. * * * 

Phe ingle-handed achievement of which Dr. Cook pretended to 
be tl hero had abeut it a glamor that won him friends by the 
thousand, Peary’s forthright utterance when, fresh from the north, 
he declared Dr. Cook had not been out of sight of land and had given 
the world *a gold brick,’ won Dr. Cook more friends. These friends 
have remained loyal through thick and thin. But it would now seem 
impossible for any but the most stubborn sentimentalist to preserve 
faith. 

Many, no doubt, will cling to the belief that Dr. Cook at least was | 
honest and believed, he had sc the pole. It seems almost 
heartless to shatter this last forlorn hope of loyalty. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Cook’s two Eskimo companions asserted to Peary 
that Dr. Cook had turned south from Cape Thomas Hubbard. If 
Dr. Cook traveled south it is impossible he thought he was going 
north. 

Nothing is left but to believe that Dr. Cook attempted to deceive 
the world with malice aforethought and in cold blood that he might 
win fame-and fortune. ‘There are no extenuating circumstances. Even 
common honesty must be denied him. 

As a last resert, Dr. Cook, through his secretary, sent a letter to 
t! 


e university Committee saying judgment should be suspended until his 
instruments and original data could be brought from Etah. * * * 


Good men everywhere must regret there is no law among the nations 
to punish this atrocious crime. For such an act of infamy the thumbs 
of the world turn down, 

The New York Nation at the same time strongly brought out 


a point which every true-hearted American should take to heart: 


In foisting this fraud upon the world Cook was guilty of much more 


than an injury to the man whose laurels he was falsely claiming. It 
has been a great loss to all the world that one of those rare events in 
which mankind spontaneously finds occasion for triumph and rejoicing 
was converted into a time of noxious wrangling. 

As for Peary himself, he has been defrauded of something which 
can never be restored to him. ‘The enthusiasm which in the first in- 
stance would have hailed the accomplishment of a feat that heroic 
venturers for three generations had strenuously sought to compass 
can never be resuscitated out of the possibilities of the past. Such 
is the temper of man, 

False as it has been proved, the claim of the cheap swindler has 
dimmed the luster of the true discoverer’s achievement. He will re- 
ceive the full acknowledgment that his work merits, in the form of 
recognition from scientific and other bodies and of a sure place in 
history, but the joy of the acclaim that should have greeted him at the 
triumphant close of his 28 years’ quest can never be his. 

And one more word of regret is in order. The denunciations of 
Cook’s story telegraphed by Peary from the far North were made the 
oceasion of criticisms which are now shown to have been unjust. That 


Cook was an outright imposter, without the slightest title to consider- 
ation, was doubtless as well known to Peary from the beginning as it 
is to us all now. 


REPUDIATION OF DR, COOK BY AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS OF EXPERTS. 


Although the University of Copenhagen found that Dr. Cook 
had utterly failed to establish his claim, it will be remembered 
that he was discredited by and expelled from membership in 
America’s leading organizations made up of explorers, those 
ost familiar with the problems involved in his claims. Among 
those whose action was published to the world may be men- 
tioned: 

The Explorers’ Club. 

The Alpine Club. 

The Arctic Club of America, and so forth. 

The latter organization, composed of American Arctic eaz- 
plorers, who had crossed the Arctic Circle, expelled him while 
Admiral Schley was its president. 

Would not a man of a keen sense of honor, if he had a 
righteous claim and really believed it should be investigated, 


instead of maintaining a lobby in Washington and besieging 
Congress, present his facts to the organizations of experts in 
exploration, which had expelled him, and ask them to rein- 
state him? 

Until he has at least submitted his case to them, it is sug- 
gested that he has not purged himself or even attempted to 


purge himself of the odium which attaches to his name, fame, 
and cause, which fact alone ought to be conclusive that he has 
no proper standing upon which to appeal to the Congress of the 
United States to take time and money to investigate his claims. 


EXPULSION FROM MEMBERSHIP IN 


AMERICA, 


i COOK THE ARCTIC CLUB OF 


The printed bulletin issued by the Arctic Club of America, 


which is a different organization than the Peary Arctie Club 
and composed of explorers who have crossed the Arctic Circle, 
shows that at the annual meeting of the club, held December 22, 
19G9, officers were elected, including Admiral Schley as presi 
dent, 75 members veting. This bulletin also says: 

\ft t lection of officers the following resolution was adopted 
1 rather a le thy discussion 

resolves i the further membership of Dr. Frederick A. Cook 

in the Aretic Club o Am ca be referred to the board of directors 

t « ted, with full power to . 


| 





a 


| Cook’s guide, and of Frederick Printz, his packer, 





The same bulletin further shows: 


The first meeting of the board of directors for 1910 was held on 
evening of January 5, 1910. The following resolution was unanil 0 
adopted : a 
“ Whereas the claims of Dr. Frederick A. Cook of having disc 

the North Pole have been rejected by the University of Coper i 
and other scientific bodies; and cs im 
“Whereas Dr. Frederick A. Cook keeps in hiding instead of facin 
accusers; and 7 
“Whereas Dr. Frederick A. Cook has failed to 
Arctic Club of America, whose members 
his friends in the past: Therefore be it 


communicate wit] 
have so steadily pi 


“ Resolved, That we consider the further membership of Dr. Frea 
erick A. Cook in the Arctic Club of America as not to its interests. and 
that the name of Dr, Frederick A. Cook be dropped from the ro f 
members forthwith.” jah 


DR. COOK ALSO DISMISSED FROM THE COUNCIL OF THE BROOKLYN INSTI 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

The Washington Evening Star for January 6, 1910, contsins 
the following report of Dr. Cook’s expulsion from the Ar tie 
Club of America and from the council of the Brooklyn Institut 
of Arts and Sciences, the scientific organization of Dr. Coo 


ea 


K § 


home city: 

COOK PARREN OF HONOR—ALMOST LAST VESTIGE OF SCIENTIFIC su?! 
GONE—ARCTIC CLUB OF AMERICA, WHICH HE FOUNDED, DROPS Is 
NAME FROM ITS ROLL. 

New York, Janua 
The Arctic Club of America, founded by Dr. Frederick A. Cook and 
his supporters in the North ; 


i Pole controversy, through its bonrd of 
directors, has dropped the name of the explorer from the roll of mem- 
bership. . 
The action of the Arctic Club directors last night was unani 
and follows hard on the heels of the explorer’s summary dismiss: 
the council of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences two d 
ago, and strips from the explorer almost the last vestige of scice: 
honors, only the degree of doctor of philosophy conferred by the U: 
versity of Copenhagen remaining. : 
The Arctic Club of America led in the welcoming festivities to Dy 
Cook on his return from Greenland and Copenhagen. Later tl ) 
tendered Dr. Cook, a former president of the organization, a ba) 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, while many of its individual members, in 
ing Admiral Schley and Capt. Osbon, warmly championed the « 
Cook when his now discredited polar claim was challenged. 


DR. COOK’S CLAIM TO HAVING ASCENDED TO THE SUMMIT OF M 
M’KINLEY, IN ALASKA, 
Dr. Cook’s contention that he ascended to the summit of 


Mount McKinley two or three years prior to his claim wi 
respect to the North Pole is a matter with which the p 
generally is so thoroughly familiar that it is hardly worth while 
to comment thereon extensively. The Delegate in Congress 
from Alaska, who himself attempted the first ascent to th 
summit of the mountain in the year 1903, does not hesitate to 
say with respect to Dr. Cook: 

All of us who know anything about Mount McKinley know that ( 
story of his successful ascent of that mountain is a deliberate 


hood. * * * His story was so fraudulent that one does not 
time to talk about it. 


EXPLORERS’ CLUB INVESTIGATE AND REJECT DR. COOK’S CLAIM Té 
CLIMBED MOUNT M' KINLEY AND THEN EXPEL HIM FROM MEMBEI 
The Explorers’ Club, after investigating Dr. Cook’s claim to 
have climbed Mount McKinley, rejected it and expelled 
from membership. The following account of their action I take 


th 


from report in the Washington Post of December 25, 1909 

CLUB EXPELS COOK—-EXPLORERS DECLARE MOUNT M’KINLEY “ AS¢ iT” A 
FRAUD EXPOSED IN LONG REPORT——NEEDING MONEY, FORMER |! Ss 
SAY, HE PUT UP THE JOB—ASSOCIATES ON THE TRIP TO ALASKA ; 
THAT PICTURES, HIS CLAIMS, AND HIS BOOK ARE ALL A SI 
PALPABLE FAKES—PHOTOGRAPHED ONE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAI> 
MADE IT APPEAR TO BE ANOTHER—HAD NO INSTRUMENTS, 


NEW York, December 2}, / 

The board of governors of the Explorers’ Club met to-day in ex ; 
session and, standing in silence, voted with bowed heads that Dr. lred 
erick A. Cook be dropped from the rolls of the club for frauds | | 
on its members and on the public. Preliminary to its vote of ex \ 
the board met to pass upon the report of its committee, which | n 
investigating the validity of Dr. Cook's assertion that he reached 
summit of Mount McKinley. This committee, in concluding an ex 
tive report, recommended that 

“ Dr. Cook’s claim that he ascended the summit of Mount Mck 
1906 be rejected by the Explorers’ Club as unworthy o; 

The committee's recommendation was based on its finding t 

“Dr. Cook had repeatedly made statements that have not 
accord with the facts, and that he had entered into agreemen! 
he has failed to keep, and that the misstatements and broke 
ments deal not only with matters appertaining to discovery, but 
nary financial transactions, so that no credence can b 
ments made by him 


credence 


given 


FRIENDS AMONG SIGNERS. 

Among the signatures appended were those of Whitney and A 
Fiala, both personal friends of Dr. Cook. The ce nittee is 
explicit in its statement that it undertook its invesiix d 
first apprising Dr. Cook of its purpose, which he approved | 
and that it has disregarded entirely the testimony of Edward b 
although 
mony was before them it wished no cloud of partisal 
tion or question of financial interest to dim the integrity of Its. 

In addition to Whitney and Fiala, the report i rned by | 
Dallenbaugh, of the American Geographical Society; Prot M 
Saville, of the chair of archwology in Columbia University; \\ 
Clark, Charles H. Townsend, director of the New York 
and Henry G. Walsh, secretary of the Explorers’ Club, ard 


ation on 


because 


is 
iH. 
G,. 


il 











; are submitted by Herschel C. Parker, professor of physics 
1 and Belmore Brown, both of whom are members of the 
\ieKinley expedition, and by Charles Sheldon, who has recently 
rom a year’s residence on the slope of Mount McKinley, where 
’ studying the configuration of the mountain, 
ty of its ascent. 
FEASIBLE. 
‘ker reports that he was a partner with Dr. Cook in the 
expedition, both physicaHy and financially. Dr. Cook as- 
| with a plan which proved unfeasible, and the party 
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or the p l 


to the 
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1 live thanks to the local knowledge of Belmore 
yf its members ‘It was perfectly understood,” says Prof. 
that after the misadventure all further attempts were aban 
the season.” Otherwise Prof. Parker would not have left 
n 
1 of t charged, sidetracked all members of 
ion ‘d only himself, his guide, Barrill, and 
wl ly got rid of also. These « 





i0 instruments capable of me 




















( Moreover, he add the summer's ex] 
1 vn ti party Dr. Cook and Barrill were tl 
i physicatly for arduous mountain climbing. 
bro in the main, confirms Prof. Parker, ane also 
| Cook’s book there is not one date given from the ne he 
( litna River. This makes intelligent criticism impossible, he 
Brown asserts further that he never saw Dr. Cook make a 
id barometer reading during the whole trip. Confirming a 
has previously been made, he says that Dr. Cook was know 
rious t incial straits, and would have had great difliculty in 
ka if he had not reported that he attained the sum- 
Mchinley. 
DECLARES PICTURES FAKES. 
charges with the declaration that Cook 1 Bar 
creepers, and iit, though Dr. Cook afterwards told 
r that he and Barrill were roped together every foot otf 
Prof. Parker and Brown both remembered that they 














climbing rope defective before they quit the expediti 
in none of the pictures published in Dr. Cook's book ¢ 
ope appear 
1d Sheldon also report that various photographs in Dr 
<« do not represent the peaks they are said to picture; while 
t t he is the author of the appendix C in the ook 
o ( redits to him. 
i therefore, concludes in pa hat 
' 5 ‘ ascent is not only such as to 
\ intaineer, but that under analy t 
d into a secret financial agreement wi 
ted in embarrassment to his associa ; 
ke his agreement with his fellow club members to 
rraphs and data upon which his book was based 
DESCRIBES ANOTIIER RIDGE, 
‘ nee before the committee is to the eff t! i 
rly impossible to ascend the glaciers and frozen v 
x the rubber shoepacks which Dr, Cook states in his book 
kir the ascent 


Cook’s description of the ascent of Mount McKinley on 
vidge, which is the ridge by which he claimed to | 
is, in reality, a description of the southeast ridge. 
Was explored by him on a previous expedition, 
res it impossible as a route to the peak.” 
F COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, PHOTOGRAPHS 
MANY MILES FROM MOUNT M’KINLEY. 





DR. COOK'S PEAK 


be remembered that upon Dr. Cook’s return from the 
in 1909 the guide whom he alleged went to th 


Mei<inley with him announced that they never had 


» summit and that the picture Dr. Cook took with this 

g a flag on the top was miles from the peak. Dr. 

( 1 respect to this, asserted that this was merely a plot 
Peary to ruin him. Anyone, however, who takes the 


‘amine the newspaper files of that period can readily 
for himself that this guide repudiated Cook’s cl: 
was even known that Peary had reached the North 
» time he had not yet been even heard from. 
iently drew a map upon which he located the peak 
tographed as the summit of Mount Mclinley. 

of Columbia University, subsequently took this 
\laska in an effort to locate this fake peak. 


ilhi 











ig newspaper clipping sets forth his report uw 
LA BARE MOUNT M’KINLEY FAKE OF DR. COOK {AK \ 
API OF HIS FAMOL ror CF THE ¢ ri . 
ON OF ONLY 5, FEET AND 20 MILES AW I { TI \ 
\NT ALASKAN PRAK—REXPOSURE BY E BARRILL IS ¢ 














OBORATED—WITIT MAP MADRE BY FORMER GUIDE AND DR 
PHOTOGRAPH NOTED EXPLORER AND MOUNTAIN CLIMBI 
IN LOCATING THE SPOT. 
evidence of the falsity of Dr. F1 | claim 
ded to the top of Mount MeKin ’ } k in 
i, is furnished by Prof. Herschal C. irk imbia 
» Who has just returned to New York City latest 
\ Prof. Parker undertook the journey t 
t ttle on and for all time the questi k's 
to the Mount McKinley episode, and the proofs he has 
th him show beyond a shadow of a doubt that the man 
ly in his attempt to rob Capt. Robert BE. Peary of the 
ving discovered the North Pole was 20 miles a y in an air 
the “ Top of the Continent” at the time he claims to have 
e utmost height of the snow-capped peak. 
t ortant plece of evidence obtained by Prof. Parker, and 
V the most ardent supporter of Dr. Cook can question, 


who still believe in him, is a duplicate photograph 
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The Philadelphia Public Ledger has recently expressed a 
somewhat similar thought in an editorial which I quote: 


Throughout certain western Chautauqua circles, wherein the name 
but not the nobility of the parent institution is used as a cloak for cir- 
cus methods in education, Dr. Cook has been eminently successful; but 

will not change the universal verdict of America and of the whole 
world. Let us have an end of any further Cook Polar claims. 

It alSo says: 

Back of the recent action of the Committee on Education of the 


Ifouse of Representatives, in dropping further consideration of what Is 
known as the “ Cook-Peary controversy,’ les a long and sordid story, 
discreditable in all its aspects. A group of people, some of them inno- 
cent and misled and others not classifiable in polite terms, have been 
busily engaged in trying to filch from Peary the credit due him as dis- 
coverer of the North Pole in the interests of Dr. Cook. 

Most Americans supposed that the Cook issue died a natural death 
years ago. 

The time will undoubtedly come when Chautauqua managers 
will be thoroughly conversant with the activities of this man 
and the press of the country will ultimately do its part against 
the circulation of perversions of history with respect to the 
great feat that Admiral Peary achieved, an honor of which 
through all future ages no nation can rob us. 

The glory that is as a nation has been feelingly por- 
trayed in the following lines from the pen of Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges, entitled “ The Flag that Tops the World”: 


You 


ours 


may sing a song of banners that are brave against the breeze, 





Of flags that ne’er In time of need are furl’d; 
You may boast the battle ensigns that have swept the seven seas, 
But I toast the starry flag that tops the world! 
Where the purple cold eternal 
Seals the doom of all things vernal, 
It is blooming with the beauty of a cause that can not die; 
Where the wind is Death in motion 
Flying o’er a frozen ocean, 
It is smiling at the outer worlds against*the frozen sky. 


And the pole that bears the blossom of the old Red, White, and Blue, 
Is the axis of the ball on which we're whirl'’d; 

O, it’s fine to see her floating from the rod that holds us true! 
So uncover to the flag that tops the world! 


’Round its base the hosts of nations 
Through all coming generations 
Will be circling in the life march till the spear of Time is hurld, 
ind by land or water faring 
Not a man can get his bearing 
Till his compass needic points him to the flag that tops the world! 
THE LAST PHASE. 
Ivery true American educator must resent the recent efforts 


to p#son the minds of the children of this country with re- 


spect to the discovery of the North Pole. Many newspapers 
seem to have been misled and have fallen into the trap of 
offering Dr. Cook’s book as prizes for essays from the children 
upon the subject of the priority of the discovery of the North 
‘ole, and then, while the children were in the act of writing 
such essays, printing a mass of material furnished by Dr. 
Cook and giving a wholly distorted idea of the facts, yet in 
such a subtle way as to give the impression of fairness. 


‘To the honor of the editor of the Quincy (Ill.) Whig let it 
be said that he exposed a similar plot in his issue of February 4, 
1915. I quote from his editorial upon the subject as follows. 
which is entitled *‘ Press Agenting ”’: 


4 





\ day or two ago a smooth-talking stranger stepped into the office 
of Superintendent of Schools Bauman, and after remarking about the 
\ ther, the beauty of Quincy, and the high standard maintained by 
t) Gem City’s school system declared that he was much interested in 
] explorations and would like very much if it might be arranged 
to give a series of talks on geographical conditions in the far north 
in the local schools Iie carried some testimonials and got by with 
} request 

Scene No, 2 reveals the Orpheum Theater announcing that Dr. Cook, 
the d yvered discoverer of the North Pole, would appear at the 
Orpheum some time soon 

Scene No discloses an afternoon newspaper announcing that it 
1 give away free Orpheum tickets and a batch of Doe Cook's books 
the school child who writes the best essay on “ Who discovered the 

North Pole?” 
ene No, 4 takes Mr. Baker into a number of grades and the high- 
school assembly not as a lecturer on geographical conditions in the 
{ North, but as the advertising agent of the afternoon paper and the 
( heum Theater. 
\ Baker made no “bones” in local newspaper offices as to who 
} \ Tl editor of the Whig has plenty of his literature, signed 
“ Personal representative of Dr. Cook,” but the Whig refuses to fall 
{ the pre igent stunt which Mr, Baker sought to pull. 
in justice to Mr. Bauman it should be said that Mr. Baker kept 
] na ute ignorance of his real mission here, never mentioning 
} al mission nor his connection with Dr. Cook. And should Mr. 
hereafter attempt to set foot inside a schoolhouse where the 
intendent chanced to be it is more than an even bet that he 
would never make a talk. * * * 

The Whig believes that the people of Quincy and school patrons 
ld know just what manner of press agenting has been “ pulled” 
Tnem 
rhe fact is tl Doc Cook is just a plain notoriety seeker, now mak- 

ir his living on the vaudeville circuits. * * * 

press-agenting stunt, however, is a good one and indicates the 
cleverness of the chap who once was hailed as the greatest man of his 
time and not the greatest faker. That the public generally and reputa- 
bie newspapers will fall for “Mr. Baker” is just another evidence, 
however, that the American public likes to be gulled. 
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Further comment upon such activities is unnecessary, | 
would not close the door of investigation even to Dr. Cook, but 
he is not entitled to one in any direction until he acts in a 
manner that accords with his pretensions. If he has any bona 
fide claims there is but one honest course for him to pursue 
Let him in a : 


straightforward manner submit them to tho 
forum he himself selected, the University of Copenhagen, or lay 


them before the American organizations of scientific experts 
which have expelled him from membership and secure rej) 
statement. Until he has done so and removed the stigma which 
rests upon him as a result of his expulsion from the organiza- 
tions of American explorers and experts upon Arctic condition 
he should not, through a lobby, press his claims upon the at- 
tention of Congressmen, who know little if anything of polar 
research and less of the scientific observations necessary to proy 
them. 

That a group of Congressmen, such as the Committee 0) 


4a 


( 


i 
“ducation upon which I serve, are more capable of determining 
the contentions of this man than the distinguished scientists 
who have already passed upon them is both amusing and 
ridiculous. All will admit that such a committee could 
further the advertising scheme of the lecturer, but no one will 
contend that any committee of Congress should be a party to 


such an enterprise. Neither should this body be a party in 
furthering this latest propaganda among the school children of 
the country. 

Notr.—The New York World, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
newspapers of March 7 in dispatches from Palm Beach, Fla., anr 
that at a raid upon the Beach Club there, made by directions of the ¢ 
ernor of Florida in efforts to break up gambling, its alleged proprietors, 
John R. Bradley and his brother, were arrested and held in $5,000 hail 
John R. Bradley, it will be remembered, was the financial backer of Dr 
Cook on his alleged North Pole quest, and it was with him on his yacht, 
the John R. Bradley, that Dr. Cook went north. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 
W. E. TUTTLE, JR., 
OF NEW 


JERSEY, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


HON. 


Sunday, February 14, 1915, 
On House resolution 735, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Lewis 
J. MARTIN, late a Member of this House from the State of New J 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the me! 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public care 
House at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, what my colleagues from New 
Jersey have said in tribute to the life and character of our | 
associate, Hon. Lewis J. MARTIN, I might better perhaps accep! 
as my own tribute. They have told the story of a busy and 
useful life, and the record is complete concerning those bh 
torical things we would know of men. 

Judge MARTIN came to Congress from a part of the old dis 
trict which I represented for two years, and I was thus «ad 
mitted into an intimacy which was of a public rather tl 
personal character. Out of the shock of his sudden deat 
me came the regret that the Members of this Congress 
not come to know this man better; know his capacity for | 
service, his qualities for social enjoyment, the delights ot 
sonal intimacy. There was undoubted quality and capacity 
a man who held to himself the personal and political loysily 
that was his. I would not dare to heap upon his bier the 
fragrant flowers of lip service, because he can not protes 
I can enter into that sympathy that moistens every net 
of his name back in the district that gave him birth, gay 
honor, and will always treasure his memory. He occu}! 
lofty pedestal back in Sussex County, but he fills the hearts 
men who loved him, trusted him, and set the seal of theil 
proval upon his accomplishment. He was just a normal, n 
man, reaching up in his strength, bowing down in his we: 
expanding to opportunity, possessed of a sympathy and c! 
as wide as friendship. No life is wasted that accomplish 
much within the narrow environment of the average indi) 
whose memory is the treasure of personal friendship in so | 
hearts. 

It seems to me very fitting on these quiet Sabbath mor S 
that the American Congress, free from the turmoil and 
strife of the week, should meet in solemn testimony to |! 
who have fallen in the trenches as Judge Martin has ! 
and send back to those who know the keener sorrow the messils 
of our sympathy. 


+) 
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Wording of the National Constitutional Prohibition 
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HON. RIC I MOND Fr. 


In tHE Hovuse or 


Thursday, 
I HOBSON. Mr. 
etter on the wording of th 
inendment resolution. 
etter is as follows: 
MARGARET DYE Enis, 
slative Seere tary National Ww, Fey 


I Mrs. Ennis: 


ONGRESSION AT, RECORD, 


s Christian Temperance U nion, I 
statement of the principal r 
the words “ for 
es for ratification 
prohibition. 

the brief may be of some 
s the one you inclose. 

| easous for the words 


Ship with the Government. 4 Monopoly of the suy ly of ale oli 
A mrernent everages. 
THE NATIONAT ORGAN D gre S Hi} i THI 
DIS 
REMARKS If we can draw and enact ar solution to dest ¥ the national! 
liquor interests and cut out this faproot, all the othe problems 
: Will be Simplified : the tree itself must Wither t fall 
HOBSON rn Morn 
OF ALABAM a What is the motive of the liquor trusts sustaining its yas 
recruiting System? When a b 'Y STOWs up with the dri 1K 
REPRESENTATIVES, tite he becomes a bop cme for life of thy quor tr that 
March h, 1915. controls a lonopoly of the Supply of drink It is hard te t h 
, . men to drink. It jis estimated that hardly per cent of men 
Speaker, under leave to print. I will in- begin to drink after they are grown. It is easy to feach boys 
e national constitutional Pro- to drink. The liquor interests have simply adopted the easiest 
way to develop their customers. The yast Protits in the e 
their goods is the motive of the liquor trusts in urying on 
hall their business, the motive in debauchine the boys and the 
youth of the land. 
Wahine: B.C, tH EDY, 
In reply to your request on behalf of the [f we Stop nationally the sale and everything tha lates to 
am glad to prepare a the sale of their goods. we remove the motive of their actions. 
easons for inserting and re- the Object of their existence, The ; doption of 4 onal resolu 
sale” in the resolution submitting to tion to this effect Would cause the great hat vl | in 
ain amendment to the Constitution terests of brewers and distillers and dealers to disintec: te 
and the sustaj ling source of liquor’s: stren 4 would dry up 
use in answering such in- The Systemimatic debauchi ne of the youth wi uld end Many 
old drinkers might continy 
are both scientific and 


Strategi 
prohil 


ct of the 
to produce a 


amendment, 
sober Nation. 
THE PROBLEM, 


the aim of hational 


nue to drink unti] they die, but 
their place, The rising ¢ eration woul 
up sober, 


IC. drinkers Would tak 
I- Zzrow 


NATI 








WAY, 
This is nature's w: av of if an organic disease. hot So much 
| tluimment of this great object by process of law pre- by curing ol ld diseased tissue. but by producing young tissue free 
roblem of great difficulty and complexity twofo] d in from the disease thus growing aecure. The nature of ‘ 
The first problem is to devise a resolution yw hich in remedy or treatme ‘nt for an organie disease IS tO stop the lg 
peration would attain the object. The other Problem is tissue from contracting the disease In case of ean er, for it 
‘the resolution that in the face of all cassettes Wwe stance, the Operation in ren ving the diseased tiss eis de 
ly pass it by a two-thirds majority through both signed to “top the disease extending to the young tissu 
' Congress, and ean secure its ratification by three- Thus we see that the scientifi Way to eft He cure is to 
all the States, Prohibit the syle and everything that pera; tO the sale If 
THE NATURE OF THE DISEASE, this is done there ‘an be no question abo | esult. An effee- 
he twofold problem we must understand the very | Uve cure would necessarily result, 
{ the drink evil. We must diagnose and understand "HE SECOND Pi ™ 
before we can intelligently prescribe a remedy. The second prob em is quest of sti ny Wh wi 
‘by man of alcoholic beyer: ges is well-nigh uniye rsal, can enact a re solution sim] Y prohibiting the sale and er 
me down the centuries. The liquor traffic built upon thing that relates to the sale of ri N, wheth 
Ss an inherited, a vested institution. that permeates necessary to do more than prohi sible 1 ord y enact 
ss life, the political life, the social life of the Nation, the solution, why ther in the hational (ruggle it would 
lg a disease that is deep and organic. To eradicate strengthen or weaken our fight to extend the nro, bit 
ustitution we must find out the Sources and roots absolute form or a regulatory form to th : I ’ 
h it propagates and perpetuates its power from gen- and matters relating to the use Whether rest fOus 
ceneration, Struggle we should atta, ‘kK the vast armies of , ers as 
iE LIQUOR INTERESTS FEED UPON THE YOUNG. us the intrenched insti, ition of dealers 
liom indicates that more than two-thirds of the drinkers ‘ 
in the land had already contracted their habits be- . ie Ma 
were 21 years old. cs 30 per cent had begun their ” hat a the eaeet —_— oe : ed 
re they were 16, and 7 per cent before they were 12. hibition forces a a Ce rem wou 8 “8 one 
tu ition and expansion of the liquor traftie js founded | 2nd matters relating to sale? ee ae . oa ee 
fanized temperance forces, imbued y th a re mm ¢ the 
ine boys to drink: upon debauching the youth. eae i ; iy See oe 
terrible effects of drink, natura] preter drast easures of 
DRINKERS ARE NOT THE CAl SE, . 1 
; repression and a eo] prehensive scope to it lk Well as 
' What agencies and instrumentalities are the boys sale, and to pre hibit for all purposes as y ss Ths r 
ly taught to drink? I have been abstemious ny- poses, ; 
a man in the world of affairs I have been thrown It can be assumed, however, that none of these 
ns men in many lands, but I have never yet found would actually oppose a | easure that would rie a, y 
> Nan who made a habit of teaching boys to ee the nationa liquor interests. the ; gin caonivnl « ; 
“plifies our problem. It is not drinkers who prop: not only in recruiting dri kers but in dor 
‘rom generation to gener: ition. rupting officials, violating the law lowering { 
RESCUE WorK 1s NOT THE REMEDY, Whole plane of living. Fy rthermore. wit 
vork ¢an the ‘refore never solve our problem. In draw- drawn as to leaye Congress the right t 
tution we need not concern ourselves, except incei- the taxi Ing power to tax and « seq 
With trying to stop old drinkers from drinking, for tion even when Manufactured for privat, eV the lu 
We succeeded, the tide of young drinkers would con- tion so drawn as to leave to all t States thei I ts to 
rise prohibit for all purposes, for 1 Wwe for s s { no 
THE FIRST propLem EFFECTIVENESS creat abuses could grow up unchecked 
‘t problem, therefore, is fundamentally to stop the tions of the resolution to quest Lie est 
young drinkers. tions it can be saf. lv : Imed that ; 
‘ONAL LIQUOR TRI ST IS THE RooT oF THE ILL, fully understood, bei) £& final] { l 
re the recruiting agents? The hundreds of thousands perance oragnizations will 1 \ eESCE 
keepers and bartenders and the scores of thousands | operate heartily in the fight 
=Sers, blind-tiger Operators, blind-pig operators, who | strategie advant Hes Sa : 
‘lity but “fents of the great national liquor interests, spire more and more ent 
U distilling tnd brewing trusts that 


control, in partner- 
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lution, 
out 
Th any appreciable part of the or- 
ranized strength of our side, either as to numbers or as to en- 
thusiasm, but, on the contrary, with the sequence of victories 
ing the wisdom of the strategy, we added en- 
m and inspiration. 
PE 


and ever notes of individual dissension have about died 


Is we do not stand to lose 


SLOW 
1} 


fee 


can 


QUESTION OF LIQUOR II 

The effect of the wording on the organized liquor forces is to 
paralyze their whole line of defense. Twelve decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have declared that no citi- 
zen has an inherent right 1 intoxicating liquor. The liquor 
forces are left to defend the position, the naked position, of ask- 
ing society to allow them for gain to continue systematically 
to debauch the youth, a position that is manifestly indefensible. 


to SX 


Liquor men used to laugh at drastic measures for coercing 
drinkers. Now the national amendment resolution with the 
words “for sale” used throughout has spread despair over 


liquor’s ranks. We now hear repeatedly of their leaders saying 
among themselves, “ The handwriting is on the wall.” We hear 
of brewery and distillery stocks going down and down on the 
stock market. 

THE QUESTION OF THB PUBLIC. 

While the effect of the wording on the organized temperance 
forces and on the organized liquor forces is important, the effect 
on the great body of the public that belong to neither side is 
absolutely vital. 

It is estimated that between 70 and 80 per cent of the voters 
in this country are occasional drinkers, men who are gradually 
coming to recognize that drinking on the whole is harmful, but 
who still have the impression that the chief harm is in the abuse, 
men who do not know the full truth about alcohol and who have 
as yet no deep, impelling conviction on the subject. 

LIQUOR’S FIGHT. 

Liquor has always commanded and can be counted on in the 
future to command always a huge corruption fund with which 
to buy up without scruple the degenerate vote it has created, and 
practically all other purchasable votes. This factor is important 
and should not be underestimated. But liquor’s victories in the 
past have depended on and liquor’s victories in the future will 
depend on its success in reaching and binding the average honest 
voter whose convictions on liquor have not yet crystallized. 


In seeking to bind this average voter liquor’s adroit strategy 
in all referendum struggles is to avoid the subject of the 


merits and demerits of liquor and to link its cause up to great 
vested institutions and deep universal principles in the hearts 


of all good men, like individual liberty, the sanctity of the 
home, local self-government, home rule, States rights. With 
its inexhaustible war chest, with its compact, thoroughly 


organized and drilled forces, liquor ean be counted on to con- 
trol the press in large measure, to flood the mails, to put in the 
field an army of unscrupulous “ workers.” Liquor can be 
counted on to “beat us to” the average voter, particularly the 
voters in the back country districts and the congested portions 
bie eities, where the unsuspecting citizen is easily misled, 
prejudiced, and erytallized. If there is any opening in the 
wording of a measure where even by inference, whether real 
or imaginary, liquor can say that the enactment would bring 
sumptuary law, would menace individual liberty, the sanctity 
of the home, the rights of local self-government, liquor will 
reach these voters and have them set and prejudiced long before 


ol 


the prohibition side arrives. Then it is too late. 
rity AMENDMENT FIGHT IN ALABAMA, 
As an illustration, the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of Alabama, submitted to the voters in 1909, contained a 


second section which provided that the legislature should have 
power to prescribe where liquor for specified purposes might be 
Liquor seized upon this opening instantly and went forth 
to the liberty-loving farmers in the back country districts and 
alarmed them by that if the amendment carried the 
legislature would law forbidding them to bave even 
blackberry cordial in the cupboard, and would provide for 
special agents would descend upon them in the dead of 
and search their homes and drag the women off to jail. 


kept. 


saying 


pass a 


"hy 
who 
1? 


ni 


Che country districts were flooded with “ workers” and speak- 
e} lepicting the overthrow of their ancient liberties, and about 
‘ week, S¢ ‘times oftener, the individual voter would get 
a letter or other literature depicting the horrors of violating the 
sanctity of the home if the amendment carried. 

The papers day after day would tell about Runnymede and 
the sacrifices of our fathers and forefathers in establishing 
Anglo-Saxon liberty. whi ‘fanatics’ were conspiring to 


the sk 


ihe time 


d it 


overthrow. 


13y 


reached the (ie 


iw, hard-up temperance forces 
The farmers would not come 


Wis foo late. 








ee 
ee 


out to their meetings, the speakers were looked upon wiih 
picion as public enemies. In some places it is reported {) 
were met with shotguns and warned to leave. The conn: 
vote in Alabama is really a strong prohibition vote. With 
second section of the proposed amendment liquor was a)})), ’ 
take this vote away from us and with our own strongest fo) 
to pound us to jelly. To this day in Alabama the very wor 
% amendment 7 will raise a ghost and cause the Alabama fary) 
to reach for his rifle. Those who were not in that fight 
never know how our forces were slaughtered, all becayse 
the superfluous wording of the amendment. From that fie}; I 
went to the convention of the Antisaloon League in Chicago ay4 
laid before them the vital importance not only of confi) 
future amendments, State and National, to prohibiting o 
“the sale,” but also of repeating the words “ for sale” to sto 
every loophole. Then I laid the same matter before the Won, 
Christian Temperance Union and before the Prohibition Ps) 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was the first 0) 
ganization to accept the proposition, and with the indors: { 
of their national president, the sainted Mrs. L. M. N. Ste, 

I introduced my joint resolution in its simplest form to com 
with the demand of grand strategy. The Antisaloon Leas 
was rext in giving its adherence. The Prohibition Party. wi 
its martyr-like idealism, was last. ; 

It is true that in order to save the words “for sale” jn 
first section I was compelled for the time to accept in Io 
joint resolution 168 a compromise on section 2, wherein ans 
to section 2 of the Alabama amendment Congress was gi 
regulatory power over liquor for various purposes other th 
for beverages. The dangers of this section were immedis{ 
brought out in the hearings before the Judiciary Committee 
the House and the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
who had insisted on the compromise were prompt to sanction 
return practically to the simplest form, in which, as amend 
the floor of the House on December 22 and contained in Hous 
joint resolution 394, now stands unassailable. 

THE LAST ELECTION IN TEXAS, 

Another illustration of liquor’s alertness to seize up 
opening in this line of strategy is seen in the recent electi: 
Texas. 

Although I officially informed the Judiciary Committee 
House of the desire of our side to amend House joint res: 

168, that committee, in reporting the resolution to the H 
without recommendation, naturally left the resolution in its first 
form, and in this first compromise form it was earried on tf! 
House Calendar for many months. A great election in Te) 
was scheduled. Liquor promptly took the compromise form of 
the resolution unamended and went to the farmers of Texas on 
the plea of “State rights,” and beat our forces, as they 
beat us in Alabama. When the farmers of Texas learn hoy 
they were misled a day of reckoning will come for the Tey 
delegation that voted almost solidly against the resoluti 

FEDERAL USURPATION AND CENTRALIZATION. 

One of liquor’s cries in the Texas campaign, so effecti\ 
the farmers, was against the usurpation of power by the | 
eral Government against the tendency toward centra 
The words “for sale” and the simplified form of the res 
remove all grounds upon which such a ery could be based 

THE ORGANIC LAW. 

The people, especially those who live in the country, : 
careful about changing the organic or constitutional law. 
suspicions of hidden dangers are easily aroused. Liqt 
to capitalize this. What might be accepted in a statute |: 
looked upon with alarm in a-proposed amendment to the Cols 
tution. Again, a control of the question of use, a regula’ iol 
domestic affairs that might be aecepted from the State 
often be resented and resisted if proposed for the distant | 
eral Government. Liquor is quick to capitalize this 
Confining the resolution to “the sale,” and keeping 
simple form, completely neutralizes this danger. 

LIQUOR COMPLETELY DISARMED. 

It is thus seen that the final wording of the resolut 
taining the operation of the Federal amendment to the ¢ 
of sale for beverage purposes takes from the hands 0! 
every weapon with which it has heretofore fought us 
struggle for the votes of the great body of the public, t] 
age good citizen. On the crucial battle ground where th 
result is always settled, liquor now stands completely « 
Stripped of its cloak of pretended morality, unable to 
any principle of right, it is an easy task for us to show 
average patriotic citizen how hideous is the naked form \ 
liquor traffic, feeding upon the youth, tainting the blood ber" 
the children are born, disrupting the home and its parent 
driving the boys upon the streets and into the 
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) 4n education, menac- | Let us all, to the last man, including even those who themselves 
productive power of labor, robbing the Nation of its Would have preferred 4 different Wording, now join hands 
and levying heavy burdens of taxation for the Support | stand Shoulder to shouk 
finished products of crime, pauperism, any 


the publie 
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Our amendment wil] destroy the national orgs 1 liquor 
health and the public morals, blighting | interests, All the rest Will follow, as effect lows cause Our 
and menacing the very foundations of free institutions, tmendment gives US an overyw!] elming strates ddvantage, 
< men, nations, and Civilizations to their downfal] and | Fall in line, all those who love their country and their fe OW 
tion, And what is if all for? jan. The stars in their courses are fight; o inst jor 
Phat a few thousand brewers and distillers might continue | Close up the ranks, form companies and regime ts. ] a 
noply and their vassals continue to dispense to the divisions, ang army corps. Soldiers, God bids ys 4 ret sy 
ting publie a degenerating, poisonous, and habit-form- Keep Step with the martial musie of the « eS to u our 
. to fill their coffers With blood money, | 'rinies are marching, If you fall, go down W S vour 
S proposed ? lips and a brayer of gratitude and rejoicing your he . for 
\ to change any institutions, hot to curtail any rights, | as Surely as the laws of nature ho d, as sure God 
lv for the Nation:] Government to reach this National | the universe, our armies are marching to yj ry, the res ( 
simple, universally recognized national] remedy, con- | Which in a Comparatively short time will ] ber Nat 1 
\pplied by all Civilized sovernments, Simply to prohibit | & Sober World. 
id sale and those things pertaining to sale. With liquor Faithfully, yours, RN. P. Hogsox 
etely disarmed, our forces, with reasonable cooperation | 
th that devotion and inspiration that come from such | 
f is Cause, can move forward on an irresistible march. “To Do or to Die.” 
| “for sale” wording of the resolution has enabled us to | 
se the battle line. Our Strategy has isolated liquor. The | This Congress. hyo it said to its ; dit, h ¢ vd 
e steadily forming ranges liquor with its blood money, income fax law, # fairly good aznking law, a law ! 
sencrate purchasable vote, in front of the determined man. th frome commis a ntitruse one aca =’ 
patriotism of the Nation. interlocking direct, rates in big busin Chis ¢ ° 
“8 LEADERS SOUGHT TO STRIKE ovT “ FOR SAL.” ao aad oa on ce no oe aon ; d 
debate in the House on December 22 last the full force a ization age din Alask ‘hee hon tt wonderful 1 ee 
fight was directed along the very lines that the final forming drue and it hae lent itself to in peeves ir Con su Si 
heutralized. Liquor leaders Who organized and di- 
the fight against us, led by Mr. MANN, of Illinois, the YT Ew ’ . Dr tra 
R cin leader, aided by Mr. UNDERWoop, the najority EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
brought all their united strength to bear upon an aimend- OF 
llered by Mr. Mann to strike out the words “for sale” T ‘rr ’ ’ ITT RL nh 
t ke from US OUr vital Strategie advantage. But our i O N ; M ( H A I L ly ° b R KX I ’ 
d as solid as Gibraltar and voted down the amend. | OF WISCONS] N. 
OBJECTIONS ADVANCED, IN tne Howuse oj REPRESEN) \TIVES, 
I * pointed out the real effectiveness of the amendment, Thursday, Wareh 4, 1915 
On scientific analysis and its Stupendous strategie ad. | ~ BURKE of Wienune:. ~ Speaker, under the lee 
ces, it is not hecessary to dwell at any length upon the | 2 Mr. = _— “ " csteigeaam ao os Sets ee 
that have been advanced by a few individuals, like | STantes me to < ¥tend my remarks ay te AkECORD, 1 ae eee a 
you cite in your letter. Most of these individual ob- -Orporate me the REcoRp 9 — VW ne = waren 3. 322 ‘ 
Ss ure devoted Prohibitionists Who fear that the amend- - the Wisconsin State Journal, of Madison, Wis., and entited 
ld be evaded by the Feneral use of “kitchen distil. | fo do or to die.” ; oe ees 
‘ I “ cooperative breweries,” This fear is based on the {ue Purpose of rng this article is fo place in the Cox 
‘ssumption that there Would be no recourse to meet | (RESSIONAL Recorp the public opinion and Jsudsment of an in 
litions if they arose. AS a matter of fact, while the con. fuential and Progressive newspaper “pon the work of th (ie 
il amendment is limited in its Prohibition to the ques- = “third oe saa ioe as Ned shitl sa. 
ile for beverage purposes, it does not abridge the power : z. pnt the publication of this article he So-c2 led « aid-labor 
» Uhgress to tax when liquor is produced for other purposes. pill awe paaned in the House of Re resentatives by a s 
lent that Congress, assured of being overwhelmingly | Jovity. A rural credits even Was also en Oy fe _ 
before the resolution could eyen be submitted, would | ut the conferees of rie Senate and House _ Bree 
¥ tax kitchen (distilleries and cooperative brewerjes out | 11 Conference upon its terms, ae. daca, 2 
fice. This action would be exceedingly easy to secure pointment of og ural credits « ~ . mes 
‘ chief opposition, that of the great national liquor in- | portant subject and to rej rt to Congress not rs _— 
R Would be ended. commencement of the hext regu aur session, wl! i l ily 
objectors seem also to assume that the States. counties, | believed that a wise and werkable rural credits systen wit oe 
would have no additional authority. On the contrary, | Prepared and passed by both Houses, 
utional amendment Would not curtail the reserved a os Tae OO SO 
‘iding in the States to Prohibit liquor even in its use, ie ae —— ee . adourn Fadp: 7 Vishene 
(he national] liquor interests the chief Sustaining source undone Which should haw en done Again it dt . the 
nd violation gone, States, counties, cities, and towns | great economik and moral issu ,Of child labor by { ng t st 
little diftieulty in enforcing with the Federal Gov oat nets og labor, erevented the interstat sporta 
the Federal] Prohibition and in adopting and enforcing Oe os failed ‘to put throug] oup o 
ional laws found hecessary to prevent evasion in their | meas ires, which would n C only hay served ‘ 
lictions but would also have o tained th re 1 
“ore SINGULAR COINCIDENCRr min ral lar ds and conserved ( : ' 
ms Congress failed to Provide an l ! li 
‘eresting to see how the liquor men in Congress made . a nog : Pigsidential bri lar Si cated : to 
objection that these few extreme Prohibitionists haye is planned that the Howe po)! med 
Many of those Who voted wet and fought hardest for | bill nd that the Sen al 
tre apologizing to their constituents by saying the “ee mrt \g os ' 
hmendment was hot a “req]” prohibition measure; | comes to a se h > , 
Would have voted for it but for the words “ for sale.” | bad; it is far from per 
tion; it has lowe; dt t 
SATISFACTORY To THR MILLIONS, | and has raised the ta.dse 
n 56,000,000 of 


petitioners haye 
Words “ for Sale,” 
the Nation hay 


Chis Cor 





Solution yw ith the 


turches of 


petitioned Congress 
Practically all the 
e indorsed the 


resolution 
Words. The sreat national battle lines are now 
Let no real friend of temperance or prohibition imag 
t thi 


iS time any Sood purpose could I 
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e Served by inter- 
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s could have done more: it should have done better, but we 
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l , on the whole, any Congress since the Civil War, has, all things 
€0! red, done so well.” For the first time it has attempted to calk 
up 1 leaks in the pork barrel. That is something a Republican Con- 
gre h never seriously attempted to do, though, be it said, this par- 
{ ir piece of work was fathered and urged by Republican Members 
of Congress, 

But looking to 1916, the Republicans seem to be disposed to accept 
the position of an opposing party, It was that position which so long 
weakened the Democratic Party. That party is weak which, instead 
of setting up a positive constructive program of its own, seeks public 
favor by merely pointing to the mistakes of the party in power. Presi- 
dent Wilson will advance in the favor of the American people by his 
hard fight for an honest atten to meet a grave defect in our na- 
tional commercial equipment, the Republican Party will be held 
directly responsible for the defeat of that important measure, 

“The Grand Old Party” but invites an early death; it will fail to 
get even Utah and Vermont in 1916 unless it plays a nobler and bolder 
role than that of a negative alternative to the Democrats. It can not | 
win by default. However conservative may be the tendencies of the 
time no party i ing to win which merely marks time and sneer- 
ingly points the fellows who are out of step in the column that is 
actually marching 

The election last November showed the Republican and Democratic 
parties to be of substantially the same voting strength. The balance 
is held by the Progressives, who number approximately 1,750,000 voters. 
The voters are going somewhere; they are not going to stand still; 
they are earnest, thinking voters, and they are going to vote for the 
party that will attempt to do something. They are not going to vote 
with any party that merely opposes and offers no positive, constructive 
yrograni, 

' The Democratic Congress, which this week comes to a close, has at 
least given the Republican Party this alternative—to do or to die. 


Our Coast Defenses. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne House REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, as the Sixty-third Congress is 


just coming to a close, I take this opportunity to print some 
remarks on our coast defenses. Part of these remarks have 
been delivered in this House. Part of them I intended to de- 
liver, but forgot to do so when the fortifications bill was up. I 


Iso print certain exhibits, 


YANKEE DOODLE, GUARD YOUR COAST. 
As old as the Declaration of Independence, and more impor- 
tant than the Constitution of the United States, is the solemn 
injunction handed down by the fathe rs in our national anthem, 


“Yankee Doodle, Guard Your Coast.” Now, that is exactly 
what we do not do, and on the Pacific coast we do not even pre- 
tend to do it, for we have no navy in the Pacific. In the At- 
lantic we have, to be sure, a navy; but, as everyone knows who 
does not willfully blind himself to the facts, it is inadequate and 
undermanned, Except for the Navy, we have no coast defenses 
some 1,800 out of the 2,000 miles of which our Atlantic coast 
Of course, it is true that we have harbor fortifications 
they probably cover not more than 200 miles alto- 
gether. Elsewhere the enemy can land troops at his own sweet 
will if our fieet is disposed of or bottled up. ‘These coast 
fortifications of ours are designed to accomplish three purposes, 


once 





or so the experts tell us. I do not think that anyone will dis- 
pute the assertion that the object of our coast fortifications is, 
first, to compel an attacking enemy to land its troops elsewhere 
than under the guns of our forts; second, to protect against 
naval attack or bombardment the populous communities near 
which the defenses are erected; and, third, to enable our har- 
bors to furnish bases for our own flects instead of the enemy’s 
fleets. 

To quote the words of the Secretary of War: 

Chey 

l » coast defenses 
are not designed to be self-defensive against operations undertaken on 
the land side; neither are they expected to prevent t landing of hostile 
forees at other places than those controlled by their guns, from which 
to mduct a land campaign. It would not only be impracticable to 
defend with s oast fortifications all of the possible landing places 
i 1 the coast of the United States— 

And so forth. 

TIIE BACK DOOR WIDE OPEN. 

I am inclined to think that our seacoast fortifications, even 

in their incomplete and unsatisfactory condition, are under 


present circumstances sufficient to accomplish the first purpose. 
{I do not suppose that any foreign fleet would be so crazy as to 
try to effect a landing under the guns of our forts when it could 
accomplish precisely the same object by effecting a landing a 


|; Oh Walking its troops in at the front door; 
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few miles away. Of course a very proud nation might insist 


but if the back « 
were wide open, as our back door is even the proudest nati 
might probably be satisfied to av ail itself of the open q 
rather than the door which is partially closed. And that re. 
minds me: Do, you realize that we have not eyen a stra nd of 
barbed wire to impede an attack on our forts in the rear ? x 
even a rat trap to catch an unguarded soldier's toe. Our forts 
are open on the land side, every one of them. As for our go: 
coast guns, they can not help us to repel a land attack. { 
— ingeniously so arranged it that only 8 out of the ey 

1,100 are mounted so as to shoot in every direction. There en 
be no doubt that troops convoyed and landed by a successsy) 
foreign nation could readily take our coast fortifications i) 
rear. Obviously enough that is so, unless Mr. Bryan’s m 
patriots should suddenly spring to arms, if perchance 
could discover the arms to spring to. 

HOW ABOUT BOMBARDMENT? 

With regard to the second purpose of our seacoast fort 
tions, I am absolutely unconvineed by the statement that r 
principal seacoast cities are safe from bombardment by th: 
British and German superdreadnaughts with their lone e 
guns. I have been told—and I believe it to be true—that {he 
hearings do not contain all that transpired in the committ: 
room between the officers present and the members of the co: 
mittee when the safety of our seacoast cities was discussed. ] 
believe it to be true that the officers pointed out certain y 
grave deficiencies in the fortifications which are supposed 
protect some of our very largest cities, I know it to be tn 


that both Gen. Crozier and Gen. Weaver averred that ad 
tional fortifications are now necessary on account of thi 


creased range of naval guns and on account of the territ 

growth of certain of our fortified cities. I am told that th 

whole matter has been referred to a board which will re) 

next winter. Judging by the rapidity with which we have 

secured and acted upon the reports of boards in the past 

be a good many years before much is accomplished. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY, 

For instance, take the report made in 1906 by the 
Coast Defense Board. Here is what was said about 
fenses of Chesapeake Bay: 

Commercially and strategically, Chesapeake Bay is to-d 
always has been, of the very first importance. With the ent: 
it is now, unfortified, a hostile ficet, should it gain control of t 
ean establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, 
its shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to larg 
of valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk 
lines crossing the head of the bay. 


N 


That report was made nine years ago, but not one spadeful 
of earth has yet been turned in fulfillment of any fortifi 
project for the defense of Chesapeake bay. 'To be sure, we | 
bought land on Cape Henry, at the entrance, and the Ord 
Department has prepared plans and has submitted to the § 
tary of War a supplemental estimate of $1,750,000 to be 
priated this year. I regret very much that the Secretar 
refused to recommend this appropriation to the committee, and 
of course, the committee has not done anything about i 
Secretary points out that the conditions of the Public Tr 
are not such as to justify this expenditure; a singular attil 
to take, all this considered. The Secretary’s view of th 
reminds me of the farmer with the yaluable live st 
refused to repair his femces because “it cost too much.” | 
pose that the fact is that Uncle Sam has got so much } 
habit of talking about his poverty he is beginning 
lieve the yarn himself. Considering the fact that th 
States is the only Nation on earth whieh can afford 
armament without feeling the expense, it seems a little 
for us to plead poverty as an excuse for inadequate prot 

WHY SECRETARY GARRISON PARED THE CHEESE. 

I notice that the defenders of the Committee on For 
like the defenders of the Committee on Military Affai 
refuge this year behind the plea, “ ‘We have given tl 
Department everything it asks for.” That statement 
enough so far as the appropriation bills are concern 
needs a little explanation just the same. The estimates 
of the bureaus of the War Department as to its needs 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1915, were submitted to t! 
tary of War in March, April, and May of last year. 1! 
tary proceeded to whittle down the proposed expendit ur ; 
his job was nearly completed in June, long before 
broke out. It was the result of his remorseless whittli 
which the Subcommittee on Fortifications had before it 


this bill was prepared. As the Secretary frankly admits 
state of the national finances and the lack of public interest ™ 
military matters at the time he blue-penciled the estimer’’ 
impelled him to pare the cheese until there was not em a 


it left for the mites to lodge in; all of which seems a pity, 
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t account for the fact that the Secretary did not raise | $450,000; maintenance. ete., $201,300. Total, $1,006,200) only le 
; s s 2 Y ee available for the purpose of aviation If vou w n 
imates when the situation changed. Just why bis con- | py ye socretary Gt Wines 40> camden the cosy alin 
- of June, 1914, should be binding in February, 1915, can | mitted in the original estimates of the Chief Sienal O r fo 
T 
. . ge . ‘ + ~— | c ; ‘ ‘ tha amonr + 1 lhinit? ) } , 
I~ be explained by the Fortifications Committee, but by | 1916, and that the amount thus su d. $1, s i 
y ] J | the Secretary of War to $400,000 I ‘ I 3 
y else. ; / , | and otherwise in the interests of economy, ’ it a 
explanation which the Secretary gives is that he thought | reduction by Congress will decrease amo 
igs in the miJitary line much more important. Conse- a - — Bean a t little real prog ‘8 de 
® ° . + 11: Con gs ar, ane ne shail I un provia i . T 
he caused bills to be introduced in the senate Cains | tered away in details, since not en 1 mon : { 
rease in the field army and an increased force of | well-planned and efficient. establishment No 
d men for our coast defense. These bills were not | 28ked for, no expensive dirigible ns desil i 
s ae |. ; one onew. 1 hey that a reasonable number of a nes d : ’ 
ation bills. They appropriated no money, but they | vided, and the necessary funds allotted to keep t 
signed to pave the way for appropriations in the future. | ing the year and in fit condition 
as Secretary Garrison is not going to get any of those =. It is therefore most earnestly rec andes 
3 ‘ a . : 2 ; amount authorized by the Secretary of W 
d this year, it would have been just as well for him | reasons hereinafter given this amount | : 100.4 1 
everything which he thought necessary and “damn | that the Signal Corps be allotted rt vear 1916 
” |} service $500,000 
: ss ‘ ° 2 o. It will be recalled that t provid 
{ is that this bill which we are considering marks NO | tion of an aviation branch of the Signal ¢ 
all. It carries less than half a million dollars more | 18th of July last. An excellent ng scl I 
n the corresponding bill which we passed last year. aaenes al., and now the aviation geteary 
CHOIISLet i l. . in ; Lilt’ Law ] 5 ‘ mn 
THE NATIONAL COAST DEFENSE BOARD. made by tho in charge t t! S ( 
take stock of our goods and see what we have on hand | } ee * ee ’ nd : 
ee . 1: , 1 . Ost it y nad man Ip ; 
tification line. When I was a red-headed lad of 19 | at the aviation school. H in theit 1st 2 
ott Board was created, and under the plans of the | Jan. 1, 1914, to Dee. 19, 1914: | 2.598 
Board we have been engaged in fortifying the United aa ee - ses utes; passen s carried, 1 } wi 
States ever since. To be sure the Endicott Board’s plans have } geryice so 1 » needed by the A > 
odified from time to time, but the original scheme is the | consideration of economy sh 1 | ui 
for the whole system of our coast fortifications. wr YT n a . 5 iad 
. e r. He O11CCTS provi Gq under tb aw re all Vv , hieé . 
m now a white-haired man who has rounded out about | men and men from civil li! ian a 1 
f century of existence, and still the plans of the Endi- | application, or with their consent, and in 
joard are a long, long way from completion. Secretary | ““¢ sgt reat It t and | r eee . 
® ° = . pe ». Sue el it = t w | iT 
m says that it will take $40,000,000 to complete this | not maintai ld wo1 iad \ t, 
, \ the continental United States alone. For the last 10 | endangering n and disgt » ‘ i t l 8 
. * . a - f ators and the l it work t 1 I 
we have been appropriating on an average $1,150,000 a ie ae cei a , 
: lé aeroplanes, some damages (at { n ; 
irry on the <ood work. At that rate of progress I | the Military Committ he waver, Th) RS of 
ea Rip Van Winkle of 8O by the time that the job which | for construction, d with a ince to t f I 

















un in my boyhood has reached completion. nae pou, OU, i obt ; = 
} that this 1s a ridl i na ‘ 1 y 
AMMUNITION FOR THREB-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR, } aviation servi ISLYV indert I i ‘ ! 
rhe National Coast Defense Board some nine years ago, when | 1088 of lite should the school | nd a 
ps were smaller and naval guns less formidable, de- | shes. The. lame nta aa ¢ i litt d : “allo it 
it would be safe to fix the amount of our seacoast | it is difficult to see how it can do ) 
at the modest measure of an hour’s battle supply | fl measure of the law is und ¢ 000 
in. The theory was that both coasts would not be | Sana aa ian vear and $30,000 r 
the same time, and the view of the board presup- | of this year 
he possibility of the shipment of all the Pacific coast | ,,°,/£,18 pertinent here to invite your atter 
on to reenforce the Atlantic coast supply in case the | tion for a proper and immediate organ 
ine from the direction of Europe. Modest as this esti- | proportionate t size and it ut 
s to be, Congress has disregarded it in the pleasant this Seas P ro A Lenses 
which we treat all such estimates. Instead of giving | matters which are left for future consideration. 1 Saree 
t defenses the ammunition which the board recom- | necessary to emphasi 
sa minimum, we have given them a little less than | Modern armies, in regard to) 
rters of an hour's ammunition on which to depend in | vecscsite: to stan of nosition. erft n- 
ar. In other words, we have given them 73 per cent | manding general, the very app t ed 
inimum amount decreed to be essential. If this bill ye yo tt a ee Cae rn 
| law in its present shape that 73 per cent will be | to the needs of defense. a a 
) T43 per cent and no more. | 7%. Considering ' 
( ( ier’s testimony generally shows the caution of the | 20 adequate ait 
bureau chief. Yet even Gen. Crozier testified that we ee oe von 8 | : 
vely need the full 100 per cent. As for Gen. Weaver, | ment of d ged or \ 
ef of Artillery, in his uncompromising way, he blurted | i W val t : 
real opinion and he let the cat out of the meal. He a 4 ae 
y scouted the idea that it would be possible to defend | and in the Panama Zot 
t with ammunition drawn from the other coast. One | 8. Presumably in th land | 
neral’s sentences is worth quoting: aeroplanes would be preferable to t ‘dg rmapcann, 
% * * * Waving in mind past experiences during the See Pat > — a ws 1 ie it a ; t ( 
1 the Spanish War and the excitable nature of our people | yjously, also. both the Field Artill nk 4 
ry Nell tateoe Eee thr aeeon cot ona the ae: cate and - eee a = = . oo 
ned coast, and the people would protest so effectively as to ae : a oe an ainamtat | 
vithdrawai of ammunition or Coast Artillery troops. how any serious aeropla , 
eueral emphatically says that the proper allowance is | number of mac! tl t! 
ts ammunition for each of our coast defense guns in- side mam ne a ae S ome gl i 
hour’s ammunition. At the present rate of appro- nt quickly reduces tt . 
t will be 18 years before we have ammunition for or s ts 
defense guns sufficient to last one hour. Perhaps by | TePatee Those destroyed ? 
ve may get around to considering the declaration of } may | ided 2 training 
the Coast Artillery to the effet that we need twice | which should i 
it. | and intained a I 
EXHIBIT A, | chines nd sto e , 
CRIVEN 'tO SECRETARY OF WAR, there sl it , 
A” Janvany 5, 1915. | parts. fuel, and 1 
Chief Signal Officer. . 1, of cours t A 
i t War. ne tenet 1d many othe ti 
lation for aviation section. . 8 et nd d | t 1 
* honor to bring to your attention the item in the Army | squadron 8 pilots, 8 observ ind 4 adminis 5 i 
lating $600,000 for the use of the Signal Corps of the | cnlisted strength of 90 met I organi { 
Which $500,000 (items—aeroplanes, $220,000; captive balloon | pl will tl requ SO off Ss and 
t Hawaii, $35,000; dirigible balloon, hangar, and gas plant, be timated at $250,000 per on, rougl I 3 
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establishment is on hand. The foregoing is an outline of a measurably 
Satisfactory peace organization for the aviation service proportioned 
to our pl nt needs, but it must be noted that: 

10. Under the law of July, 1914, but 60 officers and 260 men are 
provided Should four squadrons be organized, therefore, it follows 
either that the full number of 20 officers per squadron must be dimin- 
ished by cutting off two or three of the four administrative officers, 
ind, in addition, a number of the officer observers, or that only a part 
of the machines be put in commission at one time—a faulty organiza- 


tion It is evident, therefore, that the number of machines to be placed 
n commission under the law this year must be reduced, say, to 20. _ 

11. At present, therefore, the provision of 25 machines as a first 
aviation line appears to be the logical complement under the existing 


This much can be organized under the 
provided the money necessary 


limitations 
meuns now developing, 


law and economical 
law and with thr 





for the purpose is given. I have, therefore, to ask as urgently as I 
may that provision be made in the appropriation bill for the purchase 
and maintenance of 24 aeroplanes as a first line, with a 50 per cent 
replacement, a total of 36 aeroplanes and their necessary accessories 
reduced to tl lowest useful limit. The cost of this provision for the 
year tbtractin the number of machines on hand, will be approxi- 
mately 

Aeroplanes: Eighteen to be purchased (plus 18 on hand July 1, a 
liberal estimate) Total aeroplanes, estimating the cost of each at 
$10,000 (a Hberal price and covering the cost of armor and accessories, 
barographs, ete.). 
Total cost of aeroplane Ss ~ -—-—-—— $180, 000 

Automobiles and tractors, 30 at, say, $4,000 each. 
SOtn: 16nd deaannrtetien | 22 ok} sa ee 120, 000 
Maintenance, oil, fuel, and running expenses for year_------ 100, 000 
Tools pC tn el ek ae 50, 000 
Galeries and continwoieies =. oo oe ek onan ei emmbes 50, 000 

BR gota Ko see ee ca eee a ara eek 500, 000 

12. The conclusion, therefore, is obvious. If 24 aeroplanes are pro- 
vided for a first line, with a replacement of 50 per cent, there will be 
created the very modest provision of 36 aeroplanes for the United 
States Army; no dirigibles nor other lighter-than-air machines; and 
this when the countries of Europe are counting their aeroplanes by the 


hundreds and losing them by the score. Our own Navy is recommend- 


ing 200 dirigibles for the sea service. Some two millions is suggested 
for the sea service, whereas to carry out the recommendations here 
made the amount of money asked for is $500,000. In other words, it 
is most urgently requested that the amount of money for aviation pur- 
poses given in the estimates of the Military Committee of the House 
be increased by $200,000, and a total sum of $500,000 be granted for 
this purpose. 

13. In brief, the whole matter comes down to a request for the means 
to provide 18 additional aeroplanes, the necessary transportation, and 
to supply the necessary fuel and accessories. The establishment sug- 
gested, viz, 24 aeroplanes and 12 replacements, and their transportation, 
will carry out to a reasonable extent the provisions of the existing 


law and will create an aviation corps reasonable in size and organiza- 


tion, and one that will not be merely contemptible in the way of mate- 
rial and dangerously inadequate to those who are sacrificing themselves 
to the aviation service of the country. Without the money asked for 
it is feared that the aviation service of the Army will become a mere 
reproach to the country and a danger to its own people. 


GEORGE P. SCRIVEN, 
Brigadier General, Chief Signal Officer. 


Expr B. 
GENERAL ORDERS, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 10. Washington, February 23, 1915. 
Officers of the Army will refrain, until further orders, from giving 
out for publication any interview, statement, discussion, or article on 
the military situation in the United States or abroad, as any expres- 
sion of their views on this subject at present is prejudicial to the best 
interests of the service, 
{2260070, A. G. O.] 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
H. L. Scort, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Staff. 


Official : 
H. P. McCaIn, 
The Adjutant General, 
EXHIBIT C. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED IN HOUSE RESOLUTION NO, 698. 
Letter from the Secretary of War, submitting answers to questions 
propounded in House resolution No, 698, adopted by the House of 
Representatives on January 14, 1915, 
WaR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 15, 1915. 
Str: I beg leave to hand you herewith my report upon resolution 


GOS, passed by the House of Representatives on January 14, 1915. 
The questions in the resolution are herewith repeated and answered: 


First : 

Question. Is there any gun mounted in the fortifications of the 
United States proper larger than 12 inches in diameter? If so, where? 

ANSWer. No, 

Second : 

QUESTION. Is the range of those 12-inch guns, as at present mounted, 
more than 13,000 yards? 

ANSWER, (a) For 12-inch guns mounted on disappearing carriages, 
the standard carriage for the coast defenses, no. (b) For barbette 
carriages, yes. There are 29 of these guns mounted in the United 
States, and their range is approximately 18,000 yards. 


Third 

QuEsTION, Are the British dreadnaughts of the Queen Elizabeth type 
being equipped with 15-inch 45-caliber guns? 

ANSWER, Yes 

Fourth : 

QUESTION (question is divided so as to permit of more explicit an 
swer). Is the range of those 15-inch guns 21,000 yards? 

ANSWER, Approximately, yes. 

(Continuation of question.) 
ceeds by over 4 miles the 


And is it 
range of the 
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mounted 
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fense of the United States proper, either on the Atlantic 
coast, not including the Panama Canal? 

ANSWEr. It is true that the range of the guns just mentioned 0, 
ceeds by over 4 miles the range of the guns as mounted in the defen e 
of the United States proper, either on the Atlantie or Pacific aanat 
but it is not true that the range of those guns need remain thus a 
stricted, since by a slight change in the mounting their range wil! 
practically equal to that of the 15-inch 45-caliber guns above referred { 

Very respectfully, ” 


or Pacifi 


LINDLEY M. Garrison, 


Secretary of War, 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The Attack on Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. THADDEUS H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In tue House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say I wish to have 
inserted in the Recorp the hearings before the Committee on 
Education, of which the gentleman from Georgia, Hon. Dupiry 
M. Hucues, is chairman. These hearings were held on the 26) 
day of January, this year, and contained statements, if t) 
that disclose a most heinous attack upon the reputation of a 
gentleman who I have been convinced has been much maligne, 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 

It further discloses, if true, a bit of inside magazine making 
the public should know. In view of statements made in behalf 
of each claimant to the honor of having discovered the North 
Pole and the lack of opportunity.to present his proof upon the 
part of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, and a total lack of evicd 
offered in behalf of Admiral Peary, and in the interest of his 
tory this question should be reopened and thoroughly invest 
gated, and with that desire I place in the Recorp the hearings 
before the above committee. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COMMITTEB ON EDUCATION, 
HIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 191 


The committee met at 8 o'clock p. m., Hon. Duptey M. I $ 


(chairman) presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN, It appears as though it will be impossible for us to 
get a quorum of the committee present. I wish to say that on Tuesday 
last, at the request of Mr. SMITH, the introducer of this resolution, this 
hearing was granted him for this evening. We have a good deal of 
business before this committee, and this request was granted Mr. Sri 
because of the fact, as I understand it, that two or three of the x 
men wio are to appear before the committee this evening ar: 


in 5 
country only for a short while, and while they were here they were 
very anxious to present thelr views. I suppose we ought to ha i 
little agreement as to how much time each one of these gentlemen will 
occupy. 

STATEMENT OF HON, CHARLES B. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. SmitrH. Mr. Chairman, I judge that when the matter is opened 
it will be largely discretionary with the committee as to how long they 
will want to hear any particular witness. It is a kind of case where 
one witness might require an hour to give his testimony, while a! 
might want to take several hours, and you might not care to | 
more than 10 minutes of his testimony. So it is rather difficull 
that reason to make any definite statement as to how long the hear: 
ings will take. My suggestion is that the committee hear a certain! 
ber of witnesses and then come to its own conclusion as to Ww 
wishes to proceed. Personally, I am not an expert on this polar ques 
tion, and some one else would have a much better knowledge the 
trend the investigation should take than I would. I believe that t 


committee could better decide that for itself after the hearing W 
begun. We have here to-night three or four witnesses, any one of W 


“an be called. It was my intention to ask Mr. Balch, of Philadelp 
to appear first. There is another witness now in Washington who Is 
going to Bermuda, and that testimony ought to be taken soon 1! 
hearings can continue. Those who are here have come from 0! 
Washington, and therefore it is important, if they can be heard, tha 
they be given an opportunity now. As I have said, the committee cit 
judge as to whether the testimony is interesting or should be cont!! 
’ The CHAIRMAN. We can do that when a majority of the committ 
resent. ‘ led 
Mr. ABerRcroMBIE. Mr. Smith, is it your desire to have this ! 4 
continue after to-night? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes, sir; it was my intention. c ais 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. .»0 you have any hope that we might finish 
hearings in time to report any bill at this session? . ; 

Mr. SMITH. That would depend on how frequently the hearing ot 
held and how long they were held. 


hat 


The one chief purpose for |! 
the matter to an issue now is the fact that there are two men 
country who can give important testimony, and who will £0 
soon. One of these is Capt. Holm, of Denmark, and I am anx! 
get that testimony into the record. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Why would it not be a good idea to hear t 
first? 


hose men 
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CHAIRMAN, This was the idea, and that is the reason this meet- | in certain ways you might say that Dr. Cook is perhaps m 
uled for this evening. I wish to say this: This committee | than Peary I have seen certain statement ibout Admiral P 
1 lot of business before it We have had hearings on various | cently to the effect that he fabricated ¢ Seliee R m9 
and we are very anxious to take action on them. I do not mistake, because Admiral I% .douhted ( 


Land. There have been all sorts of mistakes made in t 
He says on two occasions he 

I have noticed several articles in ‘ 
cizing Admiral Peary for saving that 


nen it will be possible to extend any further hearings because 
fore the committee all that we can possibly do from now to 
the session, and the hearing was extended this evening so 
opportunity to the gentlemen who are here in this country 
































































1 short time to be heard. I suggest, therefore, if it meets the | not there. You must explain his staten : 
f the committee, that we will hear from those two gentlemen | particle of doubt in my own mind that t P ; i 
ily temporarily here. that he tells it just as accurately as h N t x 
17vH. Capt. Holm, of Denmark, was to be here to-night, but, | planation probably is that when nied : 
he has not yet come to the committee room. My under- really saw icebergs some 60 miles off. It ¥ 
; that it would not take very long to hear the testimony | he possibly mistook for peaks, and it is 
two men, and it was my purpose to have Mr. Balch, of Phila- | so, it is a very interesting matt fr 
go on first and outline a general view of this case, which | because it would show that there is land in 
I believe, open the way for the committee to decide what it Arctic which Dr. R. A. Harris, of Wash 
to do further. | becau thes icebergs would indicate t. N 
CUAIRMAN. Mr. Balch, are you ready to proceed? 1 might vy that questions relating to tl nt MI Mek 
ENT OF MR, EDWIN SWIFT BALCH, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA, | not! ng to do with questions relating t 
IAIRMAN. You can state your occupation to the stenographer, Pole. It has nothine to do wi t rhis 
j} ascent, has nothing to do with » question } 
cir. Iam a lawyer and a ber of the bar of Philadelphia. | and you have got to use entirely different fact : 
AIRMAN. You n proceed with your statement. |} when you come to inquire into it Evervth 
Lou. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I can only speak of this | propositions is different, but at tl 
of the North Pole, and I suppose also, as it seems to be con- {| the problem of whether McKinley was ! 
with it. Mount MeKinley, from a geographical standpoint. I] as the method of solving the « 1 ine , \ P 
I sht be called a geographer, and I have devoted a good | reached or not, will be by comparing t =f 
and | d study to Arctic subjects and mountain subject | they have been up the peak ; Now if the 
ard question of the discovery of the North Pole by | roborate the man who told the s 
1 Peary, to my mind it seems to raise but one | Jjieye that t} man wl told tl) ‘ } 
that is the que ion if prio ty. } manufactul vou! facts about > 1 
; MAN. Pardon my interruption, Mr. Balch, but would it] in the wilderness You have got % 
to read this resolution into the record? what i het it “ry ( 
1. I think so Mount McKinl ‘) 
rt) N 1 think it would be well to read it into the record, who followe him. namely Mr Llovd MI B} . Ay : 
se me, Mr. Balch, I will do so Stuck. rhey say they went | the nortl idg nd | 
ition is as follows. climbed the northeast ridge They found t tl nort 
House joint resolution 408. Cook had said, was ry nari wit ! f 60 S 
Sixty-third Congress, third session. ] nothing whatever snown a tt - ( 
IN THE House CF REPRESENT ATIVES f aie Oe een. “ aus . re \ ‘tn 1 ‘ ‘k ~ , 
Januar. I, 191 ; ; ; . 
: i : oe : ascertained that from a distan rh a t1 t f 
\ of New York introduced the following joint resolution; | the story of the Aiguille @’Argentiere Swit See Aiteonl 
red to the Committee on Education and ordered to be} peaks were surveyed by the Sardini ( tn ; + ro 
| The Sardinian ordnan rvey prepare e M 
resolution (H. J. Re s. 408) to « stablish the priority of dis- | Range. and marked on it tw neaks’ tho A ' \y 
of the North Pole and the regions contiguous thereto. Pointe des Plines. with a differ : 672 ' 
discovery of the North Pole and the region contiguous | o9¢ 14 miles from each other. And it w 
I ‘ questions of histori scientific, geographic, eco- | that “it was diseovered that these tw 
ducational, and commercial i vortance: Therefore be it | the s 1@ peak, missurveyed from different 
( That » priority of di very of the North Pole and fectly impossible that anybody could 
iguous thereto be established and declared by Congress, | ike Mount McKinlev off in the wild 
lands dis d by American explorers in the far North | Now. evervthing Co savs in t ' 
land de d as territory of the United States and so | gjones of 60 degrees. is backed up by Mr. I nal : i 
the map ed and distributed by the United States | yy py the statements of Archdeacon § i 
( — ik a % 7 ae b afl spol of the m } 
Mfr d gentlemen, I have not made the slight- | wag q natural camping p Is \ i yr. 4 
ft n and I speaking entirely impromptu, an alt de of 18.000 feet D ( ‘ i 
will excuse me if my statement is not altogether con and in iso n 1 0 . I 
I said, the whole point of this matter as to who discovered | m experie! ; ; 
I’ is simply a question of priority. Dr. Cook went there h ha w vuld : for | . 
I ne back in the fall of 1909, and he sent a cablegram | yacions do not look \ 
to t York Herald, which was published on the 2d of September. | gark sky it vou : id ‘ 
m he gave an outline of his story. That statement . ) 


lf a page of the New York Herald, and it gave an | cents , “4 f vel ldom : indeed, it t 
tory that he told afterwards more at length in the | k speal rf it a a 






































( speaks « SA ¢ 
i ild in the same month, and which he afterwards told | p> . “ of it as a dal In 
s book. You will find the gist of it there in th I i that Arel nm S§ c 1 
came back a week later, and when he told his | found in Dr. ¢ | 
the same _ story that. Dr. Cook had told. - Naw: ] that I } 
priority is evident from the fact that it w iin. cad re al os 
tly of any information that 1 could | Dia. ole i “i, i 
or anyone sé That is true, because | ys 
; . dif it 
Shetland Islands, and, as we all know, | se 
t f England He came from there iz I CH 
goes up to Greenland every summer oa a . 
i ind some Danish settlements. | Mr. A I 
tha he left Greenland sometim near ms = ; ’ ne a 
nort} rreenland o1 ; «Ripa ' 
lise Saeed Coot Mr. Baten. I am afraid 1 
Vt y. Ci tory A seoera I question. 
nt ther you ept it or } ta + tl . 
hen ts int a 
se t zr about anyt gy until you g |! ‘ ee 
a1 ! as once been to a p " 7 
a description of something like it. 4 
1 of what he knows. He discovere i 5 
kind of land ice, and we do not ido! 
let wht that } bly it was a submerg W » 
way fi iy known |: rhe a 
| na ield ’ Ss I i 
f ae Gaal ~ hi Y I : 
! a Land. and a tt farth | M Ay Il \ 
0 three hundred and so1 : 
l with B Lan uch I M — N : I 
I t | ( k 1. might well |} g 1 it 
not f fron ntinent. At t phe CHAIRM ‘ 
found land ice, | y found a broken pack | Resitate | 
1 pack, which he did not find anywhere el r. Bal [ am 
I the pi i of an obst tion or something , Ct 
t next to tl and ice that Dr. Cook speaks of, | he CHA 
‘ tion between the two discoveries. Dr, | 2 ques n 
’ Admiral “ary about the ice at the pol _Mr. Rup sa 
they ca up that way [indicating] very close to ciety of Sweden? 
t stories concerning the pole are almost identical. Dr. Mr. Batcu. Of I 
00d observer, and I think his story gives every evidence Mr. RUPLEY. des, sir, of LD) 
Now, Admiral Peary thought he saw land off Grant Land in Mr. Batcu. Yes, : 
, illed it Crocker Land, but the information comes now Mr. RupLey. They decided against | 
Ker Land does not exist. MacMillan went to about the re- Mr. Bac. No, sir; 
ff Crocker Land. there was nothing to prove t 1 e zg 
( Went within miles of the supposed position of Crocker | that he did not get there. 
1 he did not see it and did not report it. That indicates that Mr. Ruri Pha e had 



























































































































































Mr. BaALcn. That it was not proven; but they did not throw it out. 

Mr. RupLey. He submitted his case to this geographical society in 
Denmark? 

Mr. Baten. Yes, sir; I think he did 

M \BERCROMBIE. His first report was made to that society, was 
it not? 

h Batcu. I am not sure about that. 

N Rt rLey. Was be under their auspices on this trip? 
_ Mr. Baten. No, sir; he came back on a Danish boat He came 
back on little Danish steamer going to Denmark from Greenland. 

Mi RupLeEY. He was under some obligations, as I gathered, to 
Denmark 

Mr. Batcn. There I think you are wrong It was simply accidental 
that he went there. He was in Greenland, which was a Danish pos- 

Mr. RupLey. His brief was submitted after he went to Denmark? 

Mr. BALcH,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RupLey. Then they questioned his brief, and some evidence was 


introduced afterwards that he employed some men familiar with those 


northern regions to prepare the brief he submitted to the Geographical 
Society of Denmark? I am simply searching my recollection of it, 
that is all. Then, as I recall, some question was raised relative to the 
brief that Dr. Cook submitted to the Geographical Society of Denmark ; 
that is, that some old sailors familiar with the Arctic regions because 
of their whaling trips and other trips, and who had spent many years 
in the Arctic regions, were employed by Dr. Cook to prepare the brief 
submitted to the Geographical Society of Denmark? 

Mr. Batcn. Not that I know of. 

Mr. RupLey. I am simply searching my recollection. That is my 
recollection, simply from reading magazine articles and other litera- 
ture 

M BaALcn (interposing). Not that I know of 

Mr. Ruptey (interposing). Will some one help me out with his rec- 
ollection of it? 

Mr. Smiri. I think Mr. Clark Brown can explain that feature of it. 

STATEMENT OF MR, CLARK BROWN, OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
Mr. Brown. Dr. Cook felt obligated from the fact that he was dined 


by the King and spent an afternoon with the family of the King, and 
was treated very nicely, and when he was invited by the head of the 
University of Copenhagen to submit his first notes to that institution 


he made the promise that he would. Then he was invited by the 
chairman of the committee on research of the National Georgaphic 


Society of Washington, in this way 

* We have invited Dr. Cook t 
anything from him.” 

I think it was a single sentence 

‘We have invited Dr. Cook to send us his data, but we do not expect 
anything from him.’ 

It wi single sentence; and I might say that we could hardly 
speak of that as an invitation. It was rather an uninviting suggestion— 

“We do not expect anything from him.” 


I saved the clipping of that: 
o send us his data, but we do not expect 





is a 


Then Dr. Cook did send to Copenhagen certain matter which had 
already been printed. He wrote to his secretary and asked him to 
request of the committee of the University of Copenhagen that they 


come to no decision and to make no report until he was able to get his 
data which he had left in Greenland with Whitney, but which, as the 
world has learned, Admiral Peary caused Whitney to leave at Etah, in 
Greenland, Now, as to the sailors: Two men that Dr. Cook employed to 
work over certain calculations, They were not men, as you suppose, of 





great Arctic experience. One of them was not a sailor at all,: or I 
think one of them was not a sailor. I think one was an insurance agent 
in New York and the other one was a sailor. He prepared certain cal- 
culations, according to the report which was published in the New 
York Times. Dr. James H. Gore, of Washington, went to New York and 
examined that material. I saved the clippings on that. He was im- 





pressed with the idea that Dr. Cook had employed this Capt. A. W. 
Loose to fabricate the computations, but in the calculations published in 
the New York Times there are several things which convince me that 


that calculation was not made to aid Dr. Cook in deceiving the com- 
mittee in Denmark, but was made as a trap for Dr. Cook. I think I 














can remember those things. He placed in there two words which I 
believe to be Danish words: “ opp.,” abbreviation for the English “ ap- 
parent ’’; and “ prix.,” the abbreviation for the English “ parallax’; 
but Dr. Cook speaks no Danish, and if Dr. Cook should present ecalcula- 
tions in Denmark as his work which contained some words in a lan- 
guage he couldn't speak, it would be an immediate giveaway. There are 
two Danish words in that calculation. Then, again, he makes the ecal- 
cul upon the basis that Dr. Cook was approaching the North Pole 
al the meridian of Greenwich, whereas his narrative throughout 
clai that he was approaching the pole from along the meridian of 97° 
west of Greenwich. There is another giveaway; another bait for the 
tr The fourth point is that Capt. A. W. Loose has a note in con- 
nection with that observation of temperature 38° Fahrenheit, which 
would be 6° above freezing, whereas Cook had complained of the 
great cold. ‘There are four points that would have exposed any man 
pre ting that as a bona fide caleulation to ridicule; he would have 
been exposed instantly. I claim, it is perfectly clear to my mind, that 
that w prepared as a trap for Dr. Cook and not as an aid for Dr. 
Cook to use in deceiving the Copenhagen committee. 

Mr. Ruptey. These calculations were used? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes; in the New York Times; in the paper from 
which Admiral Peary had borrowed $4,000 

Mr. Rupiey. Used by Dr. Cook? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Siri. With the permission of the committee I should like to 
have Mr. Brown answer the question as to why the investigation should 
be conducted by Congress instead of by scientists. I have here two Navy 
maps which show the Arctic regions, Both maps show Crocker Land. 
TY} recent explorers in the north say there is no such land, and yet 
these official maps of the Navy show Crocker Land is a part of the 
section of tl Arctic Circle. I understand that the Navy Department 
niready is preparing to obliterate that land from official maps. The 
I il Government, therefore, has a direct and vital interest in that 
subject; but there is further interest from an educational, geographical, 

i ific standpoint for this investigation. With your permission 
I shonld like to have Mr. Brown go into that phase of it for the purpose 
of showing the committee that this is not merely an academic investiga- 
tion, but that there is a purpose in it for the good of the country, and 
that there is no tribunal other than Congress to make the inquiry, and 
that this is the only place we can come to settle it. Admiral Peary 
was given a vote of thanks by Congress for reaching the North Pole; 
but the Congress carefully avoided saying that he was the discoverer 
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of the North Pole, and thus we are in the position of having two | 
claiming to have discovered the North Pole, whereas our Governm 
has not officially recognized either of them for the discovery, | = 
to get it into the minds of the committee that this is more 
theoretical matter and more than a mere matter of satisfying 
curiosity. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. 

Mr. TOWNER. Please tell us who you are. 

Mr, Brown. My name is Clark Brown. TI reside in Albany. N. \ 
and I am employed in the department of the State engineer ‘and 
veyor. 

Mr. TOWNER. Have you had any special interest in Arctic explorat 

Mr. Brown. I have had a very great interest in this case, 

Mr. TOWNER. In this case? 

Mr. Brown.- Yes, sir; as a student and as a man whose bent of | ] 
prompts him to exercise great care to avoid error, especially wher 
reputations and characters of eminent men are concerned. ~ 

Mr. Towner. Aside from this case, have you made any independent 
study special investigation of Arctic subjects? 

Mr. Brown. I have read a very great number of Arctie books a1 
quainted myself with the exneriences and trials of a very great ny 


W 
than 
any on 


3Srown, 


or 


of travelers in the Arctic regions, I have never been north of P! 
burgh, N. Y. 

Mr. Towner. Did you make any independent investigation, or 
mence any special study of the subject prior to the Cook case « 
up? 

Mr. Brown. Only a iittle, 30 or 40 years ago, in Gen. Greely’s ti 

Mr. TOWNER. Just is any one else would; you made no special stu 

Mr. Brown, No, sir. 

Mr. TOWNER. Your interest in Arctic exploration has been larg: 


veloped because of Dr. Cook’s controversy ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, almost everybody developed a great interest 
that time. 

Mr. TOWNER. 
the sitvation. 
Mr. Brown. That was a subject for a long time that most ever 
was reading and talking about, and I soon reached the opinion that t 
matter was not receiving that careful and thoughtful consideration t} 
it deserved, and I saw that eminent men were making reckless st 
ments that were not thoughtful, and I thought that there was a char 
for a little amateur work, I should not like to say detective work, tt 
would be worth while in order to clear up a subject of very great 
lar and historic interest. There are few of us, who, as we go t! 
life, can see an opportunity to do something really worth while 
thought that there was an opportunity, perhaps, for me to dey 
something which would be worth while, and perhaps cause my na ) 
be remembered after my death. I considered it a laudable ambition, 1 
I devoted considerable time to it. I believe that it is well nigh 
possible for a man, a scientist, to work out this matter, and to 
it to the attention of the world unless he is willing to put quite 
of money in it. There are some people who have worked for yea 
their own expense. A few have published books and pamphlet 
they have given away, and have paid their own postage on the 
publications. When Admiral Peary returned from his trip to the 
of Grant Land, up there findicating on map] it was of sucii int 
that the Government got out this beautiful map at once. His 
tion to our knowledge of the Arctic regions by that particular ti 
not very great, but this beautiful map was gotten up, from y 
read : 

“North American polar regions, Baffin Bay to Lincoln Sea, s! 
the recent discoveries of Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United St 
Navy, incorporated with the earlier surveys and examinations mad 
the U. S. S. Polaris Expedition in 1871-72 under Capt. C. F. 
British Arctic Expedition in 1875-76 Capt. G. S. Nares, R 


I have no intention to criticise. I simply want to 


at 


under 
Navy; Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in 1881-1884 under Lieut. A 
Greely, United States Army.” 

This beautiful map was gotten up to perpetuate and bring o 
contribution to our knowiedge at that time. Admiral Peary ta 
hearing before Congress ir 1911 and received a very good ack 
ment of his work. Now, since this map has been published, \ 
last year or two, facts have shown the nonexistence of Peary ¢ 
It appears upon this map, which was evidently published in 190 

The CHAIRMAN, By what authority was that map printed? 

Mr. Brown. It was published—I read from the map: i 

“By the United States Department of the Navy, Bureau of Nay 
published at Washington, D. C., October, 1903, at the Hydr 
Office. W. H. HU. Southerland, commander United States Navy 
rapher.”’ 

Mr. Towner. Upon what data was that made? 

Mr. Brown. It says: , 

‘“Showing the recent discoveries by Civil Engineer R. FE. | 
United States Navy, incorporated with the earlier surveys and ex 
tions made by the U. 8S. 8. Polaris Expedition in 1891-92 under | 
Cc. F. Hall: British Arctic Expedition in 1875-76 under Capt 
Nares, Royal Navy; Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in 1881-1554 
Lieut, A. W. Greely, United States Army.” y 

The Greely Expedition was a United States enterprise and 
penses were paid by the’ United States Government. The expe! 
the British Arctic Expedition were paid by the Government of © 
Britain. The expenses of the Hall Expedition I am not sure a 


do not know whether the expenses were paid by the Governioe! 


\W 


I | 


. 


some private collections. I do not like to say. I can not tell Id 
know. ri ; 

Mr. Towner. Upon what data was that map drawn? | Who 
facts to the department upon which the map was based? 

Mr. Brown. The data is recited in this statement, and I supp 
got it there. It says: Le 

‘Showing the recent discoveries by Civil Engineer R. FE. ! 


United States Navy, incorporated with the earlier surveys and ex 


tions made by the U. S. 8S. Polaris Expedition in 1891-92 under § 
Cc. F. Hall; British Arctic Expedition in 1875-76 under Capt 
: s ; Coa , : aR 
Nares, Royal Navy; Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in 1851 1554 


Lieut, A. W. Greely, United States Army.” 
The reports of those four expeditions 
has recently been completed- =e 
Mr. TowNer (interposing). I do not quite understand what y 
when you say upon the report of those four expeditions. Was | 
official report made to the Government upon which this map was © 
by Capt. Peary? ‘ : 
Mr. Brown. His addition His ex] 
was a private enterprise. ‘ 5 
Mr. Towner. Did he make any official report to the Governn 


Now, this feature bh 


was geographical only. 












































| 
\Tr, PRrown. His expedition was a private enterprise. The United | 
blished this map and they used his material. san | 
OWNER. Do you mean to say that Capt. Peary made no official | 
» the Government? 5 | 
RrowN. At this time, 1903, his expedition was a private enterprise. | 
PoWNER. Do you know whether or not he made any report to the 


ent on which that map was based? 


Naw 
Navy 





rprowN. He made a report to the world at large. | 

OWNER. Everybody knows that. ! 

RupLpy. You will find in the report of the committee on the | 
n of Capt. Peary that they required him, by holding up his | 

ition for some considerable time, to make a full ieport of his 

BROWN. In what year? 

itupLEY. I do not know. 

tor POINDEXTER. In 1910. | 

lowner. He did make an official report to the Government? | 


Vf 1? 


Brown. This map was printed in 1903. 
\ RtupLey. The committee on confirmation 
before confirmation. 
Brown. My belief is that they never asked him for an official 
I would not like to say about that. 
RUuPLEY. But upon what data or facts was this map made? 
Mr. Brown. His additions to it were copied from something he had 





required him to make | 


! ed previously, as a private speculation. It is my belief that the 
{ nment never did ask for an official report, until this last expedi 
t hat is my belief. 


CHAIRMAN. Is there anything further which you desire to say? 
Brown. I think I have covered the question which Mr. Smith 


f e to answer. 
\ RrvuepLey. You were speaking of some land? | 
\Mr. Brown. I was speaking of Peary Channel up here [indicating]. | 
Mr. TOWNER, You said there were two explorers who doubted the ex- 


the channel? 
own. The Dane, Rasmussen; and Mikkelsen, I think a Swede 
yegian, 


{ f 
ut LB 


\ V 


newspaper clippings are inserted here, as follows) : 





[Special to the New York Times.] 
DESERTS COOK—INTRODUCED HIM ONCE AT PITTSBURGH— | 
HAS LOST ALL FAITH. 
PitTspuren, Dee. 10. 


» lost all faith in Dr. Cook.” This statement was made to-day 
A, Brashear, the Pittsburgh astronomer and scientist, who 


i ‘r of the National Geographic Society; when Dr. Cook was in 
I 1 and lectured, Dr. Brashear introduced him to the audience in 
LD ( den, and indorsed his claims. 


atements made by Capt. Loose and George Dunkle, those 



































t I only make themselves out falsifiers, but cast doubts on 
] s veracity. If the midnight-sun observations made by Dr. Cook 
v t all, they were made at 81 degrees and some minutes of 
1 not at the place he said they were made.” 
[From the New York Press, May 7, 1913.] 
SUCCREDS—EXPLORER AFTER THREE YEARS RETURNS FROM 
GREENLAND—FOUND LAND FREE FROM ICE. 

COPENHAGEN, May 6. 
from Thorshayn, Faroe Islands, announces the success of 
sen’'s Greenland expedition, which returned there yesterday 

» years’ absence. In Peary Land the Danish explorer found 
rs of seal and musk oxen, which provided ample supplies 
Peary Channel was supposed to be he found a large tract of 
m ice. Game was abundant and the par halted for a 
re starti on the retul journey, over 600 miles covered at 
t if 31 miles a day. tasmussen depended entirely on his 
ind took with him no tinned provisions. 
[from the Knickerbocker Press, May 7, 1913.] 
ANNEL”’ DRY LAND, RASMUSSEN SAYS—DANISII XPLO 
: A MONTH WHERE MAPS )W ARM OF ARCTIC SEA 
(By special cable.) 
COPENHAGEN, Me 
en, a Danish explorer, who has just reached ths roe 
a trip through nland, reports that he has discovered 
posed Peary ¢ nnel is actually land. He followed 
to Independence Lay, which narrows to the form of th 
ry Channel, but on arriving at the latter point he 
ice-free tract of land with plenty of game. The party 
for a month. They experienced continuous storms, but 
hunting compensated for this discomfort. Afterwards 
I d their journey westward at the rate of 31 miles a day 
hed the destination of the expedition. They did not 
visions put depended entirely on the outfit of the 
rk. They are Arctic explorers? 
Yes, sir; the MacMillan expedition is up in 
I 1 a report has come back from his expedition tha r 
Not ¢€ ° 
NER at is a contradiction of Admiral Peary’s statement 
t% 
Yes, sir: it is a contradiction, 
Mm. As to the existence of Peary’s Channel, and also the 
Crocker Land? 

I N. The nonexistence of Peary’s Channel has been ae- 
the Swede, Mikkelsen, and the Dane, Rasmussen: and the 
of Crocker Land has been reported—of course, the men 

t back—reported through a member of the MacMillan expe- 
nt out by the McGill University of Canada, I think it is, and 


useum of 
‘ER. Are thers 


Cook's 


Natural History in New York City. 
any Arctic explorers interested in the estab- 

ise? 

interested as students and as scientists 

I mean interested in proving the truth of his claim? 

. y acquaintance with explorers is only in the matter 

My information and belief is that practically all of the 
ive at one time or another been warm in their support 

Dr. Cook A few of them, notably Mr. Baldwin, of 
I ed their opinion. My information and belief is 
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Mr. Bro Cor ean get the services of a reasonable number of 
Cle f ind the 

M I ¢ (ip sing). Who are they? 

M Dr ch is one. 

M | Whi an Dr. Balch tell us? 

Mr. B N. Dr. Balch can give you an analysis of the two stories. 

Mr. Tov . We do not care anything about that; we will make the 
nnalysi \W want information; we want facts; and who can give 
th to us’ 

M Brown. Dr. Baleh can set the facts in juxtaposition. 

Mr. Tow We do not need that; we will juxtapose the facts, and 
we will have to do it. Let n say this to you: I do not think that 
what you have stated to 1 to-night is of any particular value to us, 
We will have to determine all these things ourselves, and we will be 
compelled to determine them. W1) we must act upon, if we act upon 
anything at all, must | the evidence of men who are competent to 

1 f Now, t me! Admiral Peary and Dr. Cook—will 
tell th v will say that they are equally credible; and 

t a ) t eh other. Now, let 1 have concretely 

fi tement to what we should depend upon outside of 

\ o that w n tell whether or not they are telling 
t ‘ these matte 

Mr. Al { Have t not put in book form wha they have 
t - it? 

\ ] Unf ite] Ad ral Peary has In the hearings of 
t N Commit of Congress, about four years { something 
W put i he did not put in book form He said that he went 
to t Nort le and back, from Cape Columbia up, and that he made | 
no observation of compa variations. That I consider to be 
equi n confession that he never made the journey. You could | 
get men to pass an opinion upon the possibility or probability of a | 
rept ntative « the Coa and Geodetic Survey of the United States 
Navy taking men and provisions off on a journey of approximately 500 | 
mile n unknown region, where there were no prominent land- 
marl thout making tl observations that navigators have found 
I nd to make a journey in the direction they 

find their way back. I have compiled a 
( lit hi lindicating]. which shows what has 
| | r l tofore about the magnetic variations in various 
p f t Arctic regions. That is a blue print. 

M row 6. not most of the time of Dr. Cook’s advocates and 
‘ Admiral J ry 1dvocates been spent in criticism and vituperation 
( tl otne 

M Bro Adi 1 Peary’s friend 

Mr. Tow : (interposin Would it be of any advantage for this 
col tee listen to tl idvocates of these respective parties cast- 
it ( red 1 1 their statements 

M Brown (interposing). If they did in any way add to the 
knowled of the wortd 

Mr. To } interposing). It seems to me that there has been so 
! i n to the world already that the world is pretty sick 
of 7 Can yo name a single man, outside of these two explorers, 
t t nmitte could call before it who would be competent to 
f eviden in regard to that contest ; 

M SMiru. I think Mr, Rost might answer that question. 

ATEMENT OF MR. FE. C. ROST, OF NEW YORK, 

h ro r. What is your calling? 

Mr. Ro I am a friend of Dr. Cook. 

Mr. Tow :. Hlave you had any Arctic experience? 

Mr. Re None at all 

Mr. § ie 3 lett on this subject from men who have had 

M ] I! possession original letters that 32 men of 
Arct ( 1, 

Q I Rr Arctic explorers themselves? 

Yes, ; explorers. 

Mi Nek. Can the testimony of these men be procured? 

Mi es, Sir; they are in this country. 

Mr Nur. Is that what you expect to introduce in support of Dr. 
Coo if hearings should be granted? 

My Yes, sir. They are such men as Capt. O. C. Hamlet, 

tior in of the United States Revenue-Cutter Service, for 30 
\ Arctic regions on Government vessels. I do not know 
WwW tl hould read this. 

M NER. No; just state who they are. 

Mir Prof. L. L. Dyche, State Game and Fish Warden of the 
S who has been in the Arctic region for a great many 

N Towner. He has been in the Arctic regions himself? 

1? ‘ « sir 
i Hie has been in those countries? 
M R Ile has been in Greenland and through those lands that 
rthernmost lands on the way to the pol The next 
is Capt. J 1 kk. Newsor for 10 years in the Arctic. Then, of course, | 
\ ! who ir d this proposition 

M | (inter ng). What do you mean by the statement that 
j I I il } : on 

M Rost \dmiral § vy said that after due investigation of both | 
Adi | BP S cast nd Dr. Cook « he was absolutely con- 
vi d that both of them reached the pol This letter is signed by 
\ 1 Schley . 

CiTAIRMA You have that tter? 

\ R Yes, sir. 

Ca MAN. Give the nar you have there. 

| Re Capt. J. EE. Bernier, a Canadian explorer; Prof. Samuel P. 
oO ! rr of | of Cornell University, and also an Arctic ex- 
! 1 S. I ke, jr.. who was with the Crocker Land Expedl- 

t reported that Crocker Land does not exist; Capt. E. Bergen- 
dahl. a Seandinavia then B Gen, P. J. BE, Cleary, of the United 

i Al I do not know whether he was in the Arctic regions or 
not, but tl is an indor rent from him Then there is Rudolph 
j nl wi was with Dr. Cook as far as Flagler Bay, and he made 
al rt into that region. 

| Cy MAN. Since then? 

M Ro Yes, sit 

Mr. Brown. He ts up there now. 

Mr. Re Yes, sir. Then I mention Capt. John Marshall, of Glouces- 
te Mags Dr Middleton Smith, who was with the Point Barrow Ex- 
pedition to the n lernmost point of the American continent. That 
\ in international expedition sent up at the same time the Greely 
Iixpedition was sent. In fact, it was a part of that expedition. 

Mr. Saari. Dr. Middleton Smith is now in the room. 











Mr. Rost. The next is Samuel J. Entrikin, who was second 
mand jn the Peary Expedition of 1894. His indorsement is on 
letter [indicating]: *‘ This is the way I have always looked 
I personally have a map on which he states that after due inv 
tion he is satisfied that both men reached the pole. The next js ¢ 
BE. A. Haven, of the Ziegler Expedition. He is of the Revenue 

|} Service, and has been some 17 or 18 years in the Arctic. Com: 
} John Byers Wirt, commander in chief of the United States Nava 


erans, said this, after a careful consideration of Admiral! Schley 


on the subject: “I do not hesitate to indorse every word the ad 
said of the doctor.” 
Mr. TOWNER. That to be of any benefit to us—— 
| Mr. Rost (interposing). He is ready to testify. 
Mr. Towner. Those who are Arctic explorers and who know 


the facts and circumstances of the case might help us, but su 
ments as that could not help the committee. How could that h 
committee ? 

| Mr. Rost. I am re of that. 
that 82 of the best-known Arctic men are willing to testify. 

Mr. TOWNER. We would want to have evidence. : 

The CHAIRMAN. He was not an Arctic explorer. 

Mr. Towner. That is a very important consideration for ¢] 
mittee. The committee would want to know if they are able 
| testimony, and that is what I am trying to find out. 

Senator PoInpExrer. I know that Mr. Rost has the original 
| of these 82 men signed in their own handwriting, and I urged 
bring the original letters with him. 


not su 


I am simply making tl 





e ef 








Mr. Rost. I have those letters. 

Mr. TowNeEr. Gentlemen, so far as I am concerned, thos 
would be of very little importance to me. We want men het 
know what they are testifying about, and evidence simply to ¢ 
the fact that a letter was written is of very little value here? 

Mr. Rost. I thought it was in answer to your question as to 

| we could produce—— 

Mr. ToOwNerR (interposing). It is, and that is what I said. 1 

| great value to us in that way, to know who can testify as to t! 

| Mr. Rost. And the next is Dr. J. G. Knowlton. of the Seott « 
tion. He is an Arctic man of many years’ experience. Now, \ 

32 men who are ready to appear, and there are about 18 othe: 

| have written books on the subject, going into this very minute 

Mr. TOWNER. In other words, the friends of Dr. Cook ask 


| mittee to give them a hearing. They ask the committee to 


Cook to testify, and they ask the committee to hear the testimon F 
| least 32 competent men, who have had Aretic experience, to ass n , 
substantiating his claims. That is what I understand the fri 
Dr. Cook desire the committee to do. 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE. On what ground do the friends of Dr. Cox 
| that Congress ought to take up this matter? 
| Mr. Rost. My answer to that is this: That Congress did tak 
| 
| 


matter in the case of Admiral Peary, and it struck out the wor 
coverer ?’; therefore. the American 
American discovered the North Pole. Now, I personally 
spondence from the boards of education and department 
instruction, and none of them have any authority to offer « 
can use in order to teach the children of this country that 
discovered the North Pole. These letters cover the 48 
Union. The lands discovered by Americans should be | 
maps; the lands and waterways that do not exist should 
from our Government maps. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you believe that after this testin 
taking it from as expert sources as possible, we could reach 
factory conclusion and establish the question of priority involv 

Mr. Rost. I do, most decidedly. I think, if I may put t 
that the gentlemen of the committee are sitting here ji 


Government 


has never said t 
hav 





\y 








it ft 
as a 


ury ; 
expert evidence presented by Dr. Cook and expert evidence p 





Mr. Peary, and the jury, composed of this committee, if 
that, decides on that expert testimony. It is a provable matt 
engineers have worked this out, to prove the truth of Dr. C 


and the falsity of Mr. Peary’s. 
Mr. TOWNER. Do you believe that Dr. Cook and Admiral P 
really went to the pole? 
Mr. Rost. I believe that Dr. Cook 
of hard study of the subject; and I 
Peary did not. 


did. 
believe 


I say that aft 
just certain 


as 





Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, the proposition, as I take it 
bill, is to settle a mooted question not as to whether Peary ¢ 
reached the pole, as between them, but as to who did reac! 





and when he reached the pole, with all of the collateral effect t 
would have in_relation to the protection of American rights, d 
possession, and property, together with the illumination of th 


on the educational side. It seems to me that this is a very it 
thing, without reference to the personality of the actors o 
It is a matter of importanee to the American people, to ¢ 
and to the Government of the United States. Therefor 


this bill is a proposition devoid of all relation to individu 
or preferences, and it makes a suggestion that ought to be t 
without reference to our prejudices or 
ings or jealousies, or the like of that. 
matter that ought to be presented fully. a 8 
The CHAIRMAN. There are only two contestants for priorit 
Dr. Cook and the other is Capt. Veary. 

Mr. Baker. We want to find out whether the pole has been 
and if so, who reached it and when 

The CHAIRMAN. How are we to determine that? 


pref ‘rences or 


It seems to me 


Mr. TowNER. Let me make this suggestion rather in line ¥ ; 
Mr. Baker has said. It occurs to me that this is what we 0 7 
do; at least, that is now my impression: These gentiemen ! , 


this lady, as I understand it, appear as advocates of Dr. Cook 


are presenting now to the committee what facts and data t 
with regard to the question of whether or not it is of sutieck 


portance for us to consider this proposition and give hearings 
Now, it oceurs to me that we ought to hear these peopiec and ev 


that they have to say, and then we ought to consider in ex 
session among ourselves what action we ought to take after they 


made their presentation of the subject. That is my idea of It. 
Mr. ABERCROMBID. I indorse the suggestion of Judge Towner, 
suggest, too, that they confine themselves to the question of \ 
Congress ought to act in the matter at all. 
Mr. Rupiny. I want to ask our friend from P! 
whether in his judgment, after hearing this testimony, we 
lish the priority of diseovery of the North Pole? 
Mr. Batcu. it is.a pretty hard thing to do. 


Philadelphia, Dr. Balch, 


could 
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I Mr. Peary, but I am here merely to tell my story, simply and | do the work. 








IONAL RECORD. 





















\rr RupLey. Could we establish the question of priority? himself, but he did not deliberately tr , , hav 
RvLcH. Certainly you could establish the priority; yes, sir. come back for money My 
ReupLEY. Incontestably and uncontrovertibly ? world through Hampton's Mag 
BALCH. Undoubtedly. You could undoubtedly prove that Cook its full context.” 
ahead of Peary. That was not done i . ty i : 
' RupLey. I do not care whether Cook or Peary had priority of | which distorted Dr. Cook's stery in a vi mar it not D 
Cook's story. 
aLcn (interposing). If you could establish anything at all you “Hampton's was w h ( i 
tablish the priority of discovery. me state my case thr i ; ng 1 4 
pLEY. Incontestably and uncontrovertibly after hearing all | whatever. My story must stand ite cern ‘ t | 
timony ? responsible. Until it has ed ts tu text n 
\ .LCH. I do not know that I exactly understand your question. | to myself, to my friends, and to e | 
\ ‘opLey. Take the language of the resolution. After hearing this | give out fragmentary answers to charges or « ; : 
t could we establish the priority of discovery of the North | duct in interviews. There is nothing of it 7 fa L kr 
i the regions contiguous thereto? Which bears upon my case which I have o1 ted 
natcH. I think you could do that. Mr. TowNER. Everything y ha read ‘ 
WNER, It seems to me that this lady ought to have been heard Miss Kien. si 
Mr. TOWNER. Would it \ I I 
CTTAIRMAN. I was not informed that the lady intended to make } or two questions? 
nt this evening. If I had been, she would certainly have been Miss Kiet. Not at all; but may I finish th Dp 
to speak first. I wish to ask you, Mr. Rost, whether you Mr. Towner. Certainly 
itted the names of the 32 witnesses? Miss KIEL (reading) 
sr, I have not given the names of the 32, but I will do so. “Only by reading the full, frank ynfes 
l s I have not already given are as follows: Maurice Connell, of work and my life's tragedy, can anyor Ime nd 
( Expedition and the United States Weather Bureau; Prof. | Motives and present convictio1 
\ rewer, for 16 years president of the Arctic Club of America. There is just one other line which I should like to read 
$ member of the Miranda Expedition and of the Harriman “For the position of suspicion and disgrace in which I find 
| nm. Andrew J. Stone, has traveled and sledged the extreme | I blame no one excepting myself. I want it t inderstood 
Arct st: Dillon Wallace, Labrador explorer; Capt. Johan Menander, I do not intend to enter into any controversy \y Commander P 
( omas IF’. Hall, Henry Biederbeck, of Greely Expedition; and that my feeling is that Commander Peary d rves the honor of 
M. \ Rysselburgh, L. C. Bement, of the Miranda Expedition to notable achievement, which was the result of s i ng k 
( |; Ralph Shainwald, Harry Johnson; John R. Bradley, Green- have wnever_ questioned Commander Peary's claim to d ry 
dition; Harry Whitney, of Greenland Expedition; Anthony the North Pole. I do not now I did net consciously try 
| the Ziegler polar expedition; Dr. T. F. Dedrick, with one of honor which belongs alone to Commander Peary.” 
| expeditions; Dr. Seitz, Dr. W. H. Axtell, Hugh J. Lee, of I leave it to you, get 1, would sane ! 
| expedition (1892-93-94-95) to North Greenland, and in 1897 | Statement as this to the e 
ompanied Mr. Peary to the far North; Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Mr. Towner. I did not understand your first stat ! \ 
nd observer in the Arctic in 1880, and again in 1889; Frank | that Lieut. Peary did not make his own statement 
\\ t Stokes, with one of Mr. Peary’s expeditions to the far North; Miss AXtev, No, sir I said: ‘‘He did not write his own st 
William F. Rigge, astronomer. Mr. TOWNER. Will you be kind enough to explain that? 
CHAIRMAN. We will now be pleased to hear Miss Kiel. ; Miss Kiet. When the story was first coneocted Mr. Pea had 
story, he had no data, he had nothing iptor Ma 
STATEMENT OF MISS LILIAN ELEANOR KIEL. zine, but he was under contract of Hampt 1 
somet g Vhe » appeared before t tl 
M Kren. I was formerly employed by Hampton’s Magazine as edi aia tae Phe a ae — he n : i . 
‘grapher, Now, gentlemen, I am not here for the purpose of | “ under contract” with Hampt we Maenat: ee 
Dr. Cook and neither am I here with the intention of de-| first in Hampton’s Magazine. : 





and Mr. Peary m ‘ly ¢ } ior I t 
erything I shall say I can prove, and I do not need any | notes Mrs. Elsa Barker made up the story She 1d had tr ‘ 
ta In August, 1909, I was called by Hampton’s Magazine, | the stenographers, and when they got to a certain point. wl ! 
Underwood Typewriter Co., aftér I had passed the test as | point where Mr. Peary was supposed to have left his s » f h 
y as a stenographer. I was sent up to Hampton's Magazine | dash to the pole, Mrs. Barker could not aoe ‘ ‘ 
work—for editorial work—and later I was recalled to do] gecount of incompetent stenographers I was me 
sing work. They were pleased with my work, and finally I | stenographer with the Hampton’ Zin I i 


1 to take the Peary story, but not from Mr. Peary, because | satisfactory 
did not write his story. Now, gentlemen, if you are to take | We got alor 
both explorers, then both explorers should give their word. | the time tl 














work. Finally t 
yr beautifully fron 






iat Mr. Peary was si sed to } 


was given an opportunity to give his word to the world Mr. TOWNER. You were trying t 
lIlampton’s Magazine, but Mr. Peary did not write that story. | other stenographers? 
again reealled by Hampton’s Magazine and took a letter Miss KIED. | 


rick A. Cook, offering him the same medium through which | own composition, 
had given his story to the world. In that letter they made a | questions and ar 








No. Mrs. Barker dictated to 1 her 7 








tement (and requested Dr. Cook to sign it), they making Mr. TOWNER iken bv ot 1 2 
guaranty whatsoever.”” Hampton’s knew what they were Miss Kren. Yes, sir I do 1 1 v who t 
with Dr. Cook's story, just as they knew what they in- Mr. TOWNER. You yourself did not look at 
with Peary’s story. Dr. Cook did not know, and here is Miss Kieu. I have seen t mar ript 
comes in. Dr. Cook was sent for and brought back to Mr. TOWNER. You did not try t nt 
was kept in hiding at the Palatine Hotel, in Newburgh. Miss Kiev. No: not the notes 
| every reason in the world to believe that he was going to Mr. TOWNER. This lady w the | 1 of tl nog t 
deal Ife wrote his story—I did not write that story. Miss Kiet. No. She was 1} M I i Hi 
te his own story, and after he had O. K.’d the galley | ton’s Magazine to get out the st Ss ] 
is necessary that he should O. K. the galley proofs at the | Peary’s, and Hampton's wet t 
page) we of the editorial staff were set to work cutting | man whe dictated the i y 
ley proofs. I suppose you know what galley proofs are? | of Mrs. Barker's She knew M Hart nd { I 


mg strips of paper upon which the magazine first goes to | got hold of 
rrections. We cut through the galley proofs and inserted Mr. Town 
n known to the world as Dr. Cook’s confession of ‘“* mental | Peary? 


Miss RKIet. 

























Mrs. Barker. 
ER. After you had finished it, \ tted to I 











POINDEXTER. Who did that? to the point where he was s d t 
Kiet. We did that in the editorial rooms of Hampton's Maga- | proofs, and consequently. Hampton's Mas vas 
Cook had gone back to Europe to get his wife and children, services were discontinued t S l 
it he would return to America a free man. He knew noth- | letter f1 Mrs. Barke t g l 
this. Now, the first issue of Hampton’s Magazine was to | ervat ss"; that tl \ t t 
January, 1911, and simultaneously with that issue we issued | she recalled 1 is t! | 
ent for the press.”” That was done in order to make the becaus r Mr. Peary reac 1 t 
tory appear authentic and also—and really ahead of any | getting him back from t » t 
to boost the news-stand circulation of the magazine, or | can assure you that w did that I | \ { l 
c© a few men more wealthy than they previously were. | down I had been doing so mt polar work t t I 1 
statement for the press has been exhibited throughout the | polar ice, and I remained home for tat l 
das “Dr. Cook’s confession of mental unbalancement.” you, I was recalled on I i t t to | 
nt was dictated to me by a subeditor of Hampton's Maga- | Cock. 
commanded to sign the name of Frederick A. Cook by Mr. Towner. A letter to whom? 
and Dr. Cook knew absolutely nothing about it. He wes | Miss Kieu. A letter to Dr. Frederick A. | 
country at the time; he was on the ocean. I then thor- |} Mr. TOWNER. In response to that lett 
eved that the “ confession’? was authorized by Dr. Cook, | Cook a manuscript statement? 
horrified later to find that he knew absolutely nothing about | Miss Kier. In response to that w ! ! ( 
i would like to know the name of the man who dictated that that he would give us a stor I 
1" I can give it to you. It was dictated by Mr. T. Everett | to London to get Dr. Cook's st I 
itor of Hampton’s Magazine. This [exhibiting] is a pic- | before anyone knew it, Dr. C \ \ 
I gentleman. You can see the intelligence in his face. printed Dr. ¢ k wrot t 
: l uen, Dr. Cook knew nothing about it. If he did, | Mr. Towner. When you got D 
1 suppose that a man would dictate a thing of this kind? | handwriting, or in whit condition? 
m “ faked” confession :] Miss KIEL. I never l I I 
ver the results may be, whether I shall be believed or not, | story and the sten t d 
my people will receive me, my whole aim in coming back | quickly. 
if possible, that I did not premeditate a lie for money, * Mr. Towner. Your first knowledge was w! iw t 
sly er consciously I did not do anything to disgrace Miss Krew. Yes, sir. I was mand 
come back with the intention of telling the truth as | graphs and insert little raps paper, ty ritten 
imanly possible for anyone. I shall bare my soul to friends | think, anyone can tell Dr. | lt 
With all the fervor of yearning in me, I want to be able to | Mr. T¢ In othe ds, this 1 s 
among my people, to be able to walk on the streets of my | Cook's tly S d iy at 
' to find Americans willing to shake my hand, and to have | was insert 
Cook may have unconsciously lied, and may have deceived | Miss Kien. Yes, sit 






















































































































The magazine did not find Dr. Cook’s story sufficiently 
e> ing and nsational to suit them? 
M IX It w a magazine “stunt,” and they were under con 
t th Mr. Peary not to print anything that would be detrimental 
{ Mr. 1 , 
M rownrr. How do you know that? 
M int. One day I was standing in the hall—I had been called 
to one of the editor’s offices—and when we knew that we were 
jing to get Dr. Cook’s story Mr. Long came along and grabbed Mr. 
ipton by the arm and said, ‘‘ We can’t do it; we are under contract 
Bob.” Mr. Hampton said, “ Never mind; we will fix it up with 
When I upheld Mr. Peary in office “ confabs ” the head stenog 
r told me that I did not know “ everything.” 
ir. Towner. This is the contention: Dr. Cook’s story as originally 
en to Hampton Magazine would have defended Dr. Cook? 
liss Kinn. It would have, 
Mr. I :. And in order that it should not do so these insertions 
were made? 
i IX Exactly. 
M | r. As I understand you, some of Dr. Cook's statement 
that w ven was eliminated entirely? 
Mi Ix Yes, sir. 
Mr. To i And a substitution made for it? 
Mi Ix } sir 
Mr. Pat : ery 
M Ix You may call it what you like. 
Mr. Baker. That is the name. 
Mr. Townpr. Every insertion which was made, of course, was not 
nD e by Dr. Cook, but was made over his signature? 
Mi Kieu. Because he had O. K’'d the galley proofs. 
Mr. Tow» Were they made over his signature? 
Mi Kiel rl insertions ? 
Mr. TOWNgER. Yes. 
Mi Kiet. Naturally; they were slipped in after Dr. Cook had 


QO, I'd the galley proots. 
Mr. Towner. Did H 


imipton’s issue 


Dr. Cook’s story as an authorita- 


tive statement? Did they advertise it as such? 3 

M Kien. This note did as much [exhibiting editorial note in Hamp- 
ton's Magazine]. 

Mr. Towner. Will you just please give us the statement that was 





made at the commencement of Dr. Cook’s story? 
Miss Kirn. The editorial note? 
Mr. TowNer. Yes 
Miss Kien. This is the editorial note given by Hampton’s Magazine. 
Mr. Towner. Please give us the title. : 
Miss Kieu. This is the first issue of Dr. Cook’s story, January, 1911 
[exhibiting]. The title is * Dr. Cook’s Own Story, by Dr. Frederick A. 


Cook. 


Illustrations from and 
editorial note: 


‘Since the sudden and mysterious disappearance of Dr. Frederick A. 


photographs diagrams.” This is the 


Cook in November, 1909, until the publication of this series no word 
has been received from this man, who stood so conspicuously for a 
brief while before the world, the recipient of unprecedented honors. 
Why did Dr. Cook disappear? Was not this a tacit admission that he 
had presented a fraudulent claim to the discovery of the North Pole? 
Or did he ever, possibly, believe in himself? Where, during his absence, 
las he been, and what has he done? 


‘During the past year Dr. Cook has been reported in many places. 
Various interviews have been attributed to him. One has announced 
his going secretly north; another told a tale of his attending the Peary 
lecture in London Dr. Cook brands these fabrications. Here for the 
first time he makes an authoritative statement to the world and an- 
BW he questions asked about him. 
presents the following statement on its own merits. 
a human document, of extraordinary interest and importance.” 

Towner. Is the statement which follows given in the first person, 
as if it were a recitation of facts by Dr. Cook himself? 

Miss Kien. The first word is “ I.” 

Mr. Towner. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Baker. The statements which you make go to 
things. 

Mr. Towner. The bottom. 

Mr. Baker. They go to the middle. You stated that Dr. Cook, hay- 
ing written or dictated the story of his adventures, that Hampton’s 
Mayzazine knowingly, willfully, and deliberately cut out parts of it and 
made insertions that were not given at all by Dr. Cook? 

Miss Kiev. 1 do. 

Mr. Baker. What 


rs t 


* Tlampton’s 


It is 





the middle of 


is the definition of a forgery? The changing of 





an instrument in writing to the detriment of another man’s rights, 
fs it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. Ruriey. Ask the lady who perpetrated all this. 

The CHAIRMAN, Who authorized the insertions? 

Miss Kirn. Mr. Benjamin B. Hampton. 

Mr. Towner. The editor and owner of the magazine at that time? 

Miss Kieu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TowNeR. You have also given the name of the person who pre- 
pared the insertions, have you not? 

Miss Kiet. Prepared this story? 

Mr. TOWNER, These insertions. 

Miss Kien. I will leave it to you who prepared this statement and 
who prepared these insertions, They tally almost in words, 

Mr. BAker. Are we to understand 

Miss Ki (interposing). Those insertions were not dictated to me; 
they were merely handed to us on typewritten slips to put in, 

Senator POINDEXTER. What paper do you refer to? 

Miss Kiev. This faked “ confession for the press,” 

Senator PoINpEXTER. The one from which you read just now? 

Miss Kirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Are we to understand that Hampton’s was under con- 
tra with Commander or Commodore or Admiral Peary to take care 
of leary’s reputation? 

M Kien. He was under contract to Mr. Peary to print nothing 
that would incriminate Mr. Peary Mr. Peary had received $50,000 
for his story, and naturally they had made Mr. Peary’s reputation, 

Mr. Baker, You are saying some wonderful things. 

Miss Kien. I am telling the truth as I know it to be. 


Mr. Rupitey. What happened to these owners of this magazine? 


Miss Kiet. Some of them went to jail, 
Mr. Rupiey. For what? 

Miss Kien. For selling bogus stock, 
Mr. Ruriey. In what enterprise? 
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Miss Kieu. After Hampton's virtually failed they combined with 





Sterling Magazine—the Columbian-Sterling Co. ‘They had to ra ; ° 
finances, and they did so by selling stock, and the’ Governmen 

down upon them and pressed them to the wall, and they were 

out of existence. fi 

Mr. Towner. There are some indictments now pending against 
of them for these fraudulent practices? fon 

Miss Kini. Not in connection with Dr. Cook's story: no I 
speaking for Dr. Cook, but as human to human. I will tell vou. 
Dr. Cook never read this magazine article. When the ma in 
peared like this [exhibiting], with ‘* Dr. Cook’s confession ” on {| 
side, it was a thing, if he had not been a strong character 
might have turned his brain; but he was heartbroken, and he ref 
look at the magazine. setween ourselves, he did not read a port 
it until last October, when I forced him to read the insertions | 
knew that they had lied and misrepresented his story, or they ; 
never have printed “ Dr. Cook’s confession” on the cover, He % 
know what they had done, but he did know that they had faked 
story. 

Mr. TowNer. You spoke about the newsparer interview that 1 
from separately. 

Miss Kieu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOwNeER. Tell us about that, please. 

Miss Kieu. Do you mean this [indicating] “ Statement for 

Mr. TowNer. Yes 

Miss Kiet, That is very simple. When they were ready t 
press with this first issue they had te do something to stir up 
ment in order to increase the news-stand circulation: and t 
pared this statement for the press, which was to appear simulta 
with the first issue of the magazine, in every paper in the wor 

Mr. Towner. It was practically an advertisement of the m: 

Miss Kieu. Yes, sir; an advertisement. 

Mr. Towner. Does that statement refer to the magazine itself 

Miss Kripv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'TowNER. In other words, it is supposed to be a résumé 
article that was to appear in Hampten’s Magazine? 

Miss Kini. Yes, sir. As I read it says: 

“My chief reason for giving my story to the world through 
ton’s Magazine was to insure its being read in its full context. I 
ton’s was willing, having printed Capt. Peary’s story, to let 
my case through its columns, making no editorial guaranty wha 

Mr. Rupwey. I think the world is entitled to know that. Ha 
Magazine succeeded the Sterling-Columbian Co.? 

Miss Kiev. No; the Columbian-Sterling Corporation succeeded I 
ton’s, but Hampton was still in it. ; 

Mr. RupLey. What was the name of the magazine before it | 
name of Hampton's? 

Miss Kipu. I think it was the Hampton’s Broadway Mag I 


was not with them at that time. 

Mr. Rupwey. It was first called the Hampton's Broadway M 
and then Hampton's Magazine? 

Miss Krew. Yes, sir; and then the Columbian-Sterling, and lat 
resumed the name——which I can prove to you—of Hampton's Ma 
the New Hampton's Publishing Co. [exhibiting letter]. That wa 
they recalled me for the fourth time—-my fifth experience with I 
ton’s—when I had a letter from the treasurer, in which he said 

“Y have a position in the editorial department and would like very 
much to talk with you about it. Would you be interested? As w t 
have some one at once, I will appreciate it if you will advise me Mo 
day morning.” 

That is signed by the secretary, Albert J. Gibney, for the New Ha 
ton’s Magazine. ‘That was written on March 23, 1912, and on May 10, 
1912, Hampton’s Magazine went down to an ignominious grave and I 
received this notice: 

“Miss L. Kiel, editorial department: It will be necessary to dispens: 
with your services on Saturday, May 11, until further notice.” 


That is signed by A. Gordan Murray, president. At that time ! 
a pen and wrote across the memo: “ Busted!” 
Mr. Rupiey. You said that some of them went to jail. I w 1 


would tell us who went to jail. 





Mr. Towner. As I recollect it, in reorganizing the mag: e 
people made certain representations through the mails regardi! t 
which were false, or claimed to be false as I understand, and they | 
prosecuted for ,putting this stock on the market, obtaining | ey 


through false pretenses. 

Miss Krew. Yes, sir. They were forced to close. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is what I had in mind, and that there were nie « 
indictments found against some of them. 


Miss Kiet. I was an editorial stenographer, and I was not v 
familiar with the commercial end of the magazine. These people | 1 
absolutely, and we were all handed our “ walking papers. rt ftice 


was filled at the time with representatives from our own Gov 
investigating our files, and I was told that they were represen es 
of the Post Office Department. They immediately took possess of 
all the files. 

Mr. Rupiey. You said that some of them went to jail? 

Miss Kieu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rupiey. And the inference is that it might have been Ia: 
or Smith or Jones—who was it? 

Miss Krev. Mr. Hampton steered clear. Mr. Frank Orth, t! 
dent of the Columbian-Sterling Publishing Co., was put in } 
with him—I have fergotten his name, I may recail it later—the 
urer went to jail, the president and treasurer. 

Mr. Rupiey. Of Hampton's Magazine? 

Miss Krev. Of the Columbian-Sterling corporation 
Hampton's Magazine 

Mr. SmitH. I would like to have Miss Kiel state why she came 
the committee to give her testimony; what induced her to come 
and what her purpose is. 

Miss KIEL. I am here merely in the interest of justice. I ! af 
personal interest, but if you people are going to take the word yf hota 
explorers, then I think, in the name of justice, it must be dete 
what is the word of either explorer. Hitherto the words of 
yjlorers were not the words of either explorer in Hamptons Ma 
Reanten’s Magazine printed the exclusive stories of both explot 
that definite? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it fs. 

Mr. BAKER. Absolutely. 7 ee 

The CHAIRMAN. Miss Kiel, on behalf of the mmmittee, 1 wi 
thank you. We certainly have been very much entertained by } 
teresting story. 


which i led 


ha 
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K1EL. I did not come here, gentlemen, to entertain you. I 
I to show you one of the many wicked methods which were 
to denounce Dr. Frederick A, Cook, who, in my opinion, 

erer of the North Pole. However, I am not a scientist. 
s immaterial whether Robert E. Peary is the discoverer of 

h Pole, or whether Dr. Cook is the discoverer AS I have 

i several times, I am here simply in the interest of justi 

CHAIRMAN. You have given us some very interesting Informa 

Mr. Smith, is there any other gentleman you wish us to hear 

H. I do not believe there is anyone else I would care to 

entirely with Judge TowNner’s statement that what the 

should have is evidence or facts, and as the Arctic ex- 

not here I do not believe there is anyone else to be heard. 
will form the basis for our future action. 






CHAIRMAN. This 
( 


10.25 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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Mr. Speaker, I desire 
orD an address on the Campaign Bulletin as a Tool 
racy, delivered by James Mackaye at the second annual 


Thursday, March 4, 


KELLY of Pennsylvania. 


\ 


mn of the National Popular Government League, in 
ton, D. C., January 5, 1915. The address follows: 
SUCCESSFUL DEMOCRACY 


1) racy 


requires that the people rule their own affairs. 
s sful democracy requires that they rule their affairs in- 
y. The ballot properly extended to measures as well 
is the great instrument of democracy. Successful de- 
requires another instrument not now to be found in our 
machinery, except in a rudimentary form. 
diern Australian ballot provides a fair, free, and ade- 
of registering the decision of the electorate. In 
to perfect the machinery of democracy there is required 
lly fair, free, and adequate means of informing the 
ce on the issues they are to decide, to the end that the 
may be an intelligent one. <A properly designed cam- 
ulletin fulfills such a requirement, giving the electorate 
rmation they need in order to use the ballot effectively 
own interest, and incidentally nullifying in large degree 
nce of money in elections. 
the purpose of the present paper briefly to describe and 


eans 








to place | 
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length not greater than 750 words nd 
number of the campaign bulletir Argun 
negative, on each referred measure apy 


three numbers of the bulletir these 1 


election. The affirmative and neg 
to the same number of words—h00 
referenda, and 250 in the case of l1 

On the date of issue of ¢ h 
is sent to each registered voter in S 
ing a form of bulletin correspond to 
which he is to vote at the ensuing pp ry 
only statements of the candidat for w 
lating to the measures for which he is « 
presented to him. 

The persons who are to prepare the afl 
arguments relating to referred measures 
meeting of the proponents and opponents of 
and presided over by the secretary of s 
proponents by majority vote select a \ 


pare the affirmative, and the opponents 
prepare the negative argun 
practically negative arguments d 


bulletin. 


ents 


none, 


If there 


In the bill providing for the bulletin pr 





variety of matters too detailed for discus 
time limit on presentations of statements l 
secretary of state for insertion the sev 
bulletin; the treatment of possible libelous 
matter submitted by candidates: the size of 
forth, to be used in the bulletin; the met 
variations in the number of candidates d 
the method of securing mailing ts of regis 
forth. 

A single number of a typical bulletin is s 
of newspaper size, printed on both sides \ 
paper type and columns. The bulletin foll 
well adapted to allow the average busy vote 
of what the various candidates whose names 
counter on the ballot have to say for th St 
stand on the issues of the election. He « 
himself concerning the merits of the referred 1 
of which appear on the ballot, the affirm: 
sides having equal opportunity to present the 
plicity of the method of presentati th: ] 
lel-column effect, rendering the reading dl ce 
ments and arguments as easy as possible to 1 

Ti PRESENT CAM NV PAM 


In Oregon, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and a 





form of bulletin which has been worked out to fit the | CT States a crude and rm cee ome 
\llot used in Massachusetts, a bill for the issue of such | 22S_ been established, and, though vane zs 
being at present (1915) before the legislature of that | Plished results highly suggestive of the b 
vealth. acerue from the adoption of ; 1 ¢ thich 
DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED BULLETIN. } e rhe present —— “= _—_ — ore 4 
| single numbers prior to elections, and so 
letin is to be published by and at the expense of the | mye, include the texts of referred me 
( wealth, preceding each regular State election, in four | candidates and parties desiring to pres 
s, the first number to be issued a week before the pri- ures much as newspapers do. f 
m and the last three numbers at intervals of one week on | conent In at least State some 1 
successive Fridays preceding the election. There is | Wyicn ean be secured is i. but. in s 
of bulletin corresponding to each form of primary and proportional to the payment therefor oO] 
hallet, the bulletin varying as the ballot varies from neti some little. some none at : the 
district. All candidates whose names appear on the | cht ia not a factor. and there 
tt for such minor offices as members of party com the staten ents of candidates in one dis 
or presidential electors, are entitled to insert a state Sh ce aed a a f 
; . ; 2 tricts indiscrin ely lt 
‘h number of the bulletin which corresponds to the | ; i. esmmon to a first attemm The ] 
n which their names appear, f fair. free. nor adequate. and vet are s 
r, the names of candidates appear in the same order | . that it would be folly for < 
eti they do on the ballot, so that each form of }ih0., for the old si r 
resen Ss in a general way the corresponding form of aaa is thes uation a: cimaienaihdie 
except that each candidate is given a certain space be- | onc rere a : 
ame in which to present his views and qualifications | % smite ie 
ers entitled to vote for him. This space is the same | °°"! % nih 
ndidates for the same oflice, but varies with the im- , : 
of the office, candidates for governor, United States | The advantages of the 
nd Congressman, for instance, being limited to 500 | campaign pamphlet ar s 
each number of the bulletin, those for lieutenant | (1) It has the \ 
State senator and representative to 250 words, while | reading habits of t1 ene 
tes for less important offices, such as State secretary | sisti of the 
surer are limited to 125 words. In presidential years lete 1 : \ 
ent to each number of the bulletin relating to the r effort 
is issued in which each candidate for President is | (2) All statements and a nt 
{ to present a statement of SOO words, and each candi- | candidates to be brie ( 
r Vice President one of 400 words. will read short state its, where he wv 
sures referred to the voters are printed separately —iny giving the voter the requires fol 
re of more than 750 words in length being abridged to a‘ snappy statements distributed tl g 
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can be induced to absorb much more than if everything is 
administered in one dose in a single dry looking pamphlet. 

The total amount of reading matter in four typical bulletins 
like that figured is about 60,000 words—a fair-sized book—yet 
the form in which it is presented, subdivided, as it is, into four 
containing 50 or 60 short statements and arguments 
each, is such that it does not appear at all formidable, and 
the average voter will read it easily, when a single volume of 
60,000 words would appall him. Should anyone think the space 
accorded each candidate is too short for adequate presentation 
of all that a candidate would like to present, let him reflect 
that we must reckon as much on what the average voter will 
take on what the average candidate would like to give 
him. It is better both for candidate and voter to give the 
electorate a little that it will read than much that it will not. 
At any rate, the best way to increase the amount of space 
accorded candidates is probably not to increase the bulk of the 
bulletins, but to increase their number. Even as it is, the 
bulletin gives much more space to the average candidate than 
any reasonable sized pamphlet could, because the bulletin differs 
in different districts, while the pamphlet includes candidates in 
all districts. Ifence to make it cover the ground covered by the 
pamphlet, in a State like Massachusetts, it would have to 
contain about 1,200,000 words, a book nearly twice the size of 
the Bible, very little of which would be applicable in any one 
district. 

(3) All candidates and referenda are given a hearing in the 
bulletin. There is no discrimination. The bulletin is as com- 
plete and as fair as the ballot, the names of candidates and 


issues 


as 


titles of referenda appearing in the same order in each, so 
that when the voter encounters his ballot in the booth on elec- 


tion day it will have a familiar look, each name and title will 
mean something to him, and he will vote with his eyes open. 
(4) The length of statements is proportional only to the 
importance of the office sought. There is no question of one 
cundidate buying more space or using louder headlines than 
another. The rich candidate and the poor stand on the same 
level in the bulletin as they do on the ballot. 
(5) Moreover the form of bulletin used enables the parallel 
coluinn expedient to be used with telling effect. The views of 
opposing candidates, the affirmative and negative arguments on 
referenda, can be compared with the least possible exertion, and 
led on by this arrangement the reader will be tempted to see how 
the different candidates for a given office stand on the issues of 
the cnmpaign. In this way voters will read and compare the 
views of candidates of all parties and of no party, which is just 
tle thing desired, since men are more likely to learn something 
from those with whom they disagree than from those with 
whom they agree. Each candidate striving to present the 
streugth of his own position and the weakness of his opponents 


with enable the voter to estimate the strength and weakness 
of both—the same principle used in presenting a case to the 
jury. 

(G) Another very marked advantage of the serial form of 


bulletin is that it enables candidates, and those presenting argu- 
ments to answer one another—to make rejoinders, not once, but 
iwice. Thus a joint debate is carried on before all the 
hot between two candidates only, but between all the 
candidates, each one naturally giving his main attention to his 
particular opponents. The limits of space, however, are such 
that the reader can cover the whole debate because each ¢can- 
didate must boil his argument down and present his points with 
the greatest conciseness. This not only makes the 
bulletin highly interesting, but highly instructive as well, for 
the condensed debates in the bulletin will serve as the texts and 
germs of more protracted debates between the voters on street 
corners, in street cars, at the restaurant, and in the country 
, and thus will start an intellectual ferment which will be 
beginning of 


ut least 


voters: 


possible 


store 
the a really successful democracy. 

By the issue of the bulletin in serial forms it covers the 
period of the campaign when interest in practical discussion is 


greatest and when therefore it will be most effective edueation- 
The pamphlet issuing but once, and then long before the 
clection—in some States it may be two months before—is not 


live part of the campaign. By the end of the campaign it is 
danger of being forgotten; it is a sort of back number. 


(S) Another advantage of a live campaign bulletin is that it 

ikely by increasing the interest of the electorate in political 
affairs to make them more regular at the polls. At present 
large numbers of voters do not take the trouble to vote. <A 
great many intelligent men can not help perceiving the futility 
of the “go it blind” method of voting now so much in vogue. 
Itence they lose faith in the ballot and neglect it as a matter 
of no importance. There are good reasons for’ believing 
that a really adequate campaign bulletin will increase the pro- 


portion of voters who go to the polls, and will tend to restore 











faith in the soundness of democracy on the part of those who 
mistake a defect in the instrument for a defect in the principle 

(9) The greatest advantage of the serial bulletin method is 
its elasticity—its possibility of expansion and extension. If 
4 numbers during a campaign are found to be inadequate 
if the voters show an appetite for more, the number can be in- 
creased to 6, 8, 10, or even more. Indeed, the bulletin 
might be extended beyond the election and be issued at inter. 
vals throughout the year as an agency for keeping the people 
in close touch with their Government, and giving them first- 
hand information through reports of the proper officials of the 
progress of the public business. In this way those charged with 
executing the public will could discuss their activities directly 
with the public, could make recommendations for improvements 
and extensions in the public service, and explain why they de- 
mand them in the public interest. Many other extensions sre 
suggestable, but it is too long a story to go into them. It is 
only possible here to hint at the great and beneficent instry 
ment of public education and intelligent democracy of which a 
practical campaign bulletin might become the germ. 

(10) The bulletin, in contrast to the present pamphlet sys 
tem, is entirely free—as free as the ballot. The rich eandi- 
date has no advantage over the poor one. Each candidate his 
the same space as his opponent and money can not buy any 
more. Thus money can no more be used as a makeweight in the 
bulletin than on the ballot itself. 

(11) The fact that each candidate for a given office has the 
same space for his statement as each other candidate, and that 
no charge is made for the insertion of statements, enables each 
-andidate to conduct his campaign and present his case to the 
voters on an even footing with his opponents, the rich man 
having no advantage over the poor man. This affords a basis 
for the enactment of a really effective corrupt-practices act 
something at present unknown—for by the establishment of 4 
campaign bulletin, affording a fair, free, and adequate chann 
of communication between candidate and voter, the State for 
the first time possesses proper ground for prohibiting the ex 
penditure of money in private advertising. Having 
lished a more efficient substitute for the present private met! 


of communication, where each candidate, having the mens. 
tries to publish and distribute a little campaign bulletin of 


his own, the State is entitled, if it so elects, to prohibit the use 
of these private methods open to the rich but closed to the poor 

It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether such prohibition 
will be necessary, since private advertising by a candidate en 
titled to use the public channel of communication provided by 
the State is likely to act as a boomerang because of the obvi: 
ness of the effort to make money the controlling factor. Und 
present conditions where in most States candidates must 
private means of communication or nothing, the fact that ni 
is the controlling influence is not so obvious, and the State can 
not avert such subtle influence without shutting off commun) 
tion altogether. If properly designed, the campaign bulletin 
can be made a substitute for present campaign methods, instead 
of a slight appendage to them, like the campaign pamphlet 

Unless the people are satisfied to vote blindly at the ba 
box or to accept such guidance as comes to them through pri\ 
and interested sources, usually controlled by those who 
well content with things as they are, they must attend sulli 
ciently to their own affairs to provide themselves with a fre 
and impartial means of information in the form of some ser 
of adequate campaign bulletin. 

(12) Last, but not least, in considering the practicability 0! 
a campaign bulletin is the cheapness of the form proposed. 
Having the newspaper dimensions and character, it car be 
printed with the newspaper presses and equipment now 
found in all our large cities. The presses of a daily newspaper 
printing only a morning edition are usually idle three-quarters 
of every day, and hence should be available for printiis 
campaign bulletin. HKstimates made by one of the great bost 
newspapers indicate that the total cost of printing the pro] 
Massachusetts campaign bulletin, consisting of four mumbers 
of 600,000 copies and 300 changes in form each, and with 2 | 
composition of 1,200,000 words, would be about $6,000, or 
cluding a liberal margin of profit, say, $8,000. The cos 
printing one 600,000-copy edition of a pamphlet of 48 pages, | 
taining 24,000 words (comparable to an average campatsn | 
phlet), is about $8,000, so that the cost of a campaign bulle' 
having the advantages enumerated herewith is no greater " 
that of a pamphlet containing only 2 per cent of the reacts 
matter contained in the bulletin. 

DISADVANTAGES OF 


THE CAMPAIGN-BULLETIN METHOD. 
Turning now to the disadvantages of the proposed me I. 
we find the principal, if not the only one, in the expense 


distribution. Second-class postal facilities, which were est 































































! to promote the dissemination of information among the | 
_ and by means of which the newspapers and most of the 
yneriodical publications of the country are distributed at 
te of 1 cent per pound, can not under the present postal 
applied to the campaign bulletin. The technicalities 
ause this anomalous situation can not be discussed here. 
ult is that the distribution of the four copies of a cam- 
bulletin such as is proposed in Massachusetts would cost 
4.000, as compared with a cost of $6,000 or $12,000 for | 
campaign pamphlet, according as it weighed less or 
han 2 ounces. A large pamphlet might cost even more 
-{ribution than this, the third-class rate requiring 1 cent 
1 2 ounces or fraction thereof. With second-class rates 
e, the cost would be about $750 for the bulletin, and, 
half that for the pamphlet, | 
ther disadvantage is the addressing required under the | 
t postal law. Addressing each copy of each number of 
illetin separately would probably cost nearly $6,000 for | 
1.?00.C00 copies mailed, as compared with $1.500 for the 
let. Under the system practiced in Germany, where pub- | 

s uniform in text are delivered in bundies addressed to 
lices accompanied by a mailing list of the persons who 
‘eceive copies, a great saving in time and trouble is 
both to the sender and to the postal authorities. With 
vstem in foree in our post office the cost of addressing 


; would probably be reduced to $500. 


\ 


METHOD OF AVOIDING TUE DISADVANTAGES. 


to permit of both these changes have been presented to 
( s. They are eminently reasonable and no sane objection 

‘red against their passage. Should they pass, the cost 

ng and distributing a campaign bulletin to 600,000 

' ould be reduced from $35,000 or $40,000 to $9,000 or 
) which is no more than a single pamphlet with all its 
‘les would cost. 








ind numbers 600,000 registered voters means a popula- 
3.500,000, and a simple division will show that, assuming 
sed changes in the postal laws are secured, a campaign | 
f the character described can be provided such a popu- 

a cost of about 3 mills per capita. 
| ippose, we assume, in order to be on the safe side, 
»ecost of such a bulletin is 10 mills or 1 cent per capita. 
in exorbitant price to pay for an instrument of democ- 
iving the present advantages and the future possibilities 
ted in the foregoing pages? Is this too much for the | 
» expend in order to secure information so vital to in- 
use of the ballot, so essential to the success of democ- 
In a democracy the solution of all other public issues 
on the solution of the issue of providing the jury of 
le, charged with the final decision on all such issues, | 
quate and impartial information. Is there any other | 








| of spending 1 cent per capita per annum which is likely | : 
] | : 
»y* 


the publie a large 


return for its money? 


Opinion of the Hon. Joseph Buflington in the Wage Dispute 
Between the Pittsburgh Railway Co. and its Motormen 
and Conduetors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
[ AT ir % | Y 4 rr q 
HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 1, 1914, the wage agree- 
tween the Pittsburgh Railway Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
motormen and conductors expired. After prolonged 


umpire, the Hon. Jose 
d. 


matter of re 


is the company and the employees were unable to | 


pon a seale of wages and agreed to submit the matters in 


‘to a board of three arbitrators. The company designated | 


C. Gray, Esq., and I was selected by the employees, the 
to agree upon a third man as umpire. We selected the 
eph Buffington, present judge of the United States cir- 
irt of appeals. After lengthy hearings and arguments an 
agreed tpon, to which I filed a dissenting opinion, 
S made a part of the ConGresstonat Record on Decem- 

, 1914. TI feel it but fair, so that both sides of the con- 
yY may be fully understood, that the opinion of the 
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to iner f h wages, we are likewise justified in regarding the 
agreement as substantial evidence that such wages are not too 

| 1 th parties have evidenced what they regard as 

f 1 right heir last fixation of wages, and it is common sense 
foi trator, who asked by either or both parties to fix a dif- 
t wa ate to call on him who seeks to change to show sub 

i i if » seeking to change a standard which both parties 

the é It does not follow from such reasoning that 

W a set there can be no rise or no fall; it only 

es that cot principle that when a change is to be made, 

‘ po must be substantial reason to warrant such 
i! Ordir universal law of supply and demand estab- 

\ rates, for whatever our theory of what wages are or ought 
t e, the arcity or overplus of either work or workers controls the | 
ition of ich wages. But where, as here, the men and the company 

hi gor on with the public transportation duty and left to an 
arbitration the fixation of all wages since the date of this agreement, 
we think the determination of this question should be on broader lines 

than the mere question of supply and demand. 5 ; 

| imate fixation of the wages of street car men 1s, In our 

jl to-day somewhat uncertain condition. This is because 



































of city transit has and is undergoing rapid 
from a horse car to a present-day interurban 
pid and the prospective changes are so many 
a general standard of wages for street car 
We therefore find that not only is there no 
find that each of our large cities has made 
of local conditions. In this arbitration we 
7 fact that what wages are paid in one city 
ifforded little real light on what should be done in detail in another. 
lurning, then, to the problem before us, we find that owing to its 
topogi: Pittsburgh presents a street car problem that is wholly 
different from that of any other city, and is one of the most acute 
1 ms f city transportation that street car operators and street 
ir ‘s anywhere are called upon to justly solve. In Pittsburgh 
e in the neighborhood of 3,000 motormen and conductors, op- 
iting approximately 580 miles of tracks—a_ trackage which if extended 
would span the distance between Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. In this 
rritory there are S87 route and some 1,000 cars start from and re- 
urn to 20 different car barns In many cities there are main arteries 
wher ars run north and south with intersecting cross-town cars, with 
a cousequent distribution of directions of travel, but such is not the 
ca in Pittsburgh The high hills and deep valleys, coupled with the 
fact that the real center toward which all Pittsburgh and its tributary 
population converges is the small triangle at the forks of the rivers, ex- 
elude cross-town cars The wkole street car problem centers in the 
triangle between the rivers and from the point to the courthouse, It 
f ws, therefore, that there is a congestion of travel to reach this cen- 
tral trian; in the merning and to get away from it in the evening 
that creat 1 street car problem such as confronts no other American 
cit \nd as this trayel rush centers into two hours in the morning 
ind two hours at night, and the road must, at those widely spread apart 
hour have every available man and car at work, it will be seen what 
difficult problem it is to handle. These concentrations of travel at 
{ mornin ind evening hours are called peaks, and a moment's re- 
flection will show that the travel-peak incident to most cities is ac- 
ituated in Pittsburgh by the fact that practically all lines of travel 
) to a common centel It is as though a liquid was able to pass 
t eh the nozzle of a funnel as fast as you could pour it into the 
body of the funnel rhe extent of these peaks is shown in the proofs 
this case Thus in the three morning hours between 6 and 9 o'clock 
the company must bring 90,000 passengers into the city in 4,600 car 
lot 3,000 of whom must be carried from half after 7 to 9 o'clock and 
in 2.000 car lots. In the three hours between 4 and 7 it must take out 102,- 
000 peop ar trips, 69,000 of whom must be taken from half 
ter 4 te 00 trips. When it is realized that the summit of 
th two peaks, viz, 8.50 a.m.and 5.30 p.m., are eight hours apart, and 
that during all the other hours, both of night and day, between these 
t\ peaks, the dispatcher must have his cars in operation for the 
el reads itself over the remaining hours of the day, we 
begin the difficulties of the situation. These unchangeable 
| ments of travel, namely, two widely separated 2-hour 
peak 20 hours of night and day service, make the dispatcher’s 
oblem of workably and fairly and profitably doing justice alike to all 
tl parties concerned, namely, the carmen, the company, and the pub- 
c, a problem so complicated as to challenge the ability of the ablest, 
{, and fairest men who would attempt it. In trying to solve this 
| in the dispateher who lays out the runs and the carmen who 
n them are confronted by unchangeable fixed public habits and de- 
I Is which neither the dispatcher, motorman, or traction company 
1 hanee One of these is the hour of public travel, concentrating 
1 ik of ifs travel into two peaks and spreading the remainder over 
li hours of the day and night. In other activities employers and work- 
nen can measurably control the hours when work is done, and thus not 
o1 make it a night or day work, or they can concentrate it all within 
certain hour For example, in factory work, in the building trades 
and in trad ind occupations generally, the work can be evenly dis- 
tributed over the working hours of daylight, and if for any reason it is 
desired to have any particular work done at a desired time, either dav 
or night, the employer and workman can so arrange it. But in street 
railway work the public decrees otherwise, and dispatcher, carman, and 
traction company have to accept this unyielding and unchanging public 
habit of two daily peaks and continuous night-and-day travel between 
h peaks as one of the incidents of street car operation and service. 
this makes street car work a night-and-day occupation, 
In regard to the spread of s possible work being all over the 24 
] rs, and of possibly being on Sundays as well as on holidays, the 
eet car i like the seaman. It will thus be seen that any man 
who chooses street car service as his work must face the fact that he is 
! sing a work of which widespread hours and night and Sunday work 
uncontrollabl incidents. Generally speaking, most other occupa- 
tions are controllable in the time and the concentration of work, and 
when one in such occupations is called upen, for instance, to do night or 
Sunday work he is called on to do that which is not an incident to that 


occupation and is not a necessity. In controllable work both night and 
Sunday work and spread of. work over long hours can be avoided, but 
when one’s work relates to public travel, that work must adjust itself to 
a public demand which does not subject itself either to hours or control. 
is a mere truism to say that if a dispatcher could spread the work of 
over the whole working day he could arrange without trouble 
when every man’s work could be done and there would be no 
in adjusting his pay by relation to other occupations. We 
dwelt on this at length, for we think a recognition of the uncon- 
trollable nature of this public work of street car service is necessary to 


lis cars 
time 
ditticulty 
have 
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a reasonable and just fixation of wages. In weighing, therefore. ¢) 
character of such work it is clear that street car service in the uncor 
trollable spread of its hours, caused by the peaks, the necessity of 
tinuous service through every 24 hours of day and night and by 





. ts 
being required on Sundays and holidays is a work which in these ae 
ticulars is less desirable than that of most other occupations, “ 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that coupled with these 
unfavorable facts thus created by the nature cf this public service t} 
is coupled to it as public labor a valuable and oftentimes overlooke 
incident, and this is the certainty of the work. In the final analysis 
possibly the most favorable factor in work is the certainty of its < 
tinuance. Work will not keep, and a day out of work is a day loct 
Steady work, a work that from its public character goes on without 
stop, a work that panics, shut-downs, lack of orders, overstocking of { 
market, and many other of the accidents and misfortunes of busin 
does not affect in stopping men’s work, is a factor that reason and co 
mon sense require shculd be regarded in a just estimate. We think 


that, other things being equal, the man who was offered guarante: | 
work that would pay him $1,000 a year as long as he chose to eo: 
tinue it would have a much more valuable work than one who receiyod 
much higher pay but had no assurance it would last. In that regard 


street car service possesses an advantage over and above others. If a 
street car company fails, its work does not stop or its employees go idl 
Whether the company fails or prospers, whether times are good or 
bad, the street car must run. This often overlooked fact of the cer 


tainty and stability of street car service is shown by the evidence jn t} 


case, for while the proofs show that 75,000 men are out of work in 


the Pittsburgh district and the wage pay roll of the district has fallen 
off $350,000 a day, or nearly $10,000,000 a month, no one of the 2.000 
motormen and conductors of this company have been laid off. Ww 
allude to these facts of men in other branches of work being idle, not as 
factors of any oversupply of men to work and therefore as a reasor v 
street car men who have work should be reduced in pay because oth 
men are idle, but simply to strikingly emphasize what we have to say of 
the overlooked fact that street car service is virtually a guaranteed 
service. As contrasted with the certainty of street car service we | 
uneontradicted proof of the uncertainty of other employment in t 
district. Thus, speaking of the work situation here, an experienced 
statistical witness whose business it is to gather together information 
for “large mercantile houses, wholesale jobbing houses, houses ’ 
want to know conditions on stock purchasing and credits,” and who 
frankly states he has no politics, speaking of the eight Carnegie mi ! 
this district, says: 

“The reports of that company officially show their normal em 
ment last year was about 23,500: in June, this year, it was 18,400 
Last year these men were employed six days a week, and this yea) 
the exception of two mills, Edgar Thompson and Ilomestead, t! 
employed four days a week * * * The Pressed Steel Car \ 
June, 1918, and previous to that time were employing at McKees Rocks 
4,000 men, and in their Woods Run Plant 2,000 men. * * * ‘TI 
ber out of employment at Mecixees Rocks now is 1,500, and Woods Run 
200, as against last year. * * * ‘The Manufactucrs’ Associat : 
Pittsburgh is an organization of metal trades, the machinery bnild 
and toolmakers of the district. The men employed by the Manu 
turers’ Association this year, as compared with last. is about 40 
eent less than last year Most of-.these are steel workers, * * 
The coal companies in the Pittsburgh district employ about 50,000 
miners and mine workers. At the present time they are emp 
30,000 or a little less. There are about 21,000 workers idle in 
district to-day. * * * ‘There are 37,000 coke ovens in this d 
and 17,000 of them are idle. * * * The Carnegie Steel Co. h ) 
furnaces, and there are 31 operating out of the 59 furnaces at t 





present time. * * * The Ist day of July there were 40,000 rai | 
men out in the Pittsburgh district inclosed within a 60-mile 1 
that is, shop men, freight and passenger crews, and track repaii 
Confirming this general estimate, the general manager of the | 
burgh Coal Co. says: 
‘Compared with number of men a year ago, we employ at the present 
time about 5,000 men less than a year ago. The men are anx! 
work, and it is distressing and disturbing to see the men around 


works that we can’t give work to. I believe this is true of 
companies. There are some worse than the Pittsburgh Coal ¢ 


that is possible.” 

With such facts as above, and covering so many branches of ind 
the stability and certainty of work in the case of motormen and 
ductors is an advantage in favor of that employment that more thal r) 
offsets the advantages of other occupations, but which, with such ady 
tages, have no guaranteed certainty of work. 

Another feature of street car men’s work that is overlook 
which is not possessed by many other occupations, is that it con 
out-of-door work with sheltered work. While the evidence is—and 
no doubt true—that the vibration of the car is conducive t 
trouble, the standing on the feet to varicose veins, that stomach t 
is common and the hours are hard, yet no one could critically | 
the large number of carmen who attended these hearings and 
impressed with the general robustness of their appearance. Thi 
especially so among the motormen. Reflection will show that 
work is conducive to health. He has the great advantage of open 
modern improvements have given him an inclosed shelter in wl 
work, and, if he desires, his stool at times relieves him from stu 
on his feet. Like changes in car service and the general and xg 
adoption of the pay-as-you-enter car allows the conductors 
stay at the rear of the car, instead of requiring them to breathe | 
oftentimes close and confined air of a crowded ear. These th: f 
tures of certainty of work, open air, and yet sheltered work are matt 
which go to the very root of things—are factors in favor of this 
pation which tend to offset the disadvantages which it certain!) 
There is another feature which should be considered in making 4 
estimate, and that is that street car service, whether from its actly 
its mingling with the public, or from the fact that men like to « 
as the motorman and conductor do the ear, seems to attract men. 
that regard we have in the proofs where different witnesses who 
been engaged in many other occupations have cither from the ele! 
of health, from irregularity or uncertanty of work in other o 











tions, or from various causes, left them to take up street car work. >0 
also there is proof of a considerable number of other men who aftet 
giving up street car work have come back to it. Another fi ¢ 
must not be overlooked, and this especially refers to conductors. W ¢ 
in other occupations a long period of apprenticeship is necessary t '\ 
one for such work, the oreel in this case is that two weeks’ trial wl) 
fit a man for intelligently undertaking conductor's work. 3 a 

In considering this subject we have not overlooked the fact ts! 


cars have increased in size and carry more passengers, that there ar 
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: o make and more street traffic to be contended with, but 
with all these facts there are many other things to be con- 
While there are more people carried on a large car than in 





car, vet the pay-as-you-enter system has made a conductor's 

er than when he had to push through a crowded car. So also 
| equipment and brake facilities in a car have tended to 
torman more effective means of operating and controlling it. 


thus considered the general features of street car work we 
contention of the street car company that the wages of 
ould be reduced. In considering that subject, as also the 


the men, we start, as we have said, with the agreement of 





; 4 working basis, and we place upon the party secking to | 
t basis the burden of showing such substantial ground for 
from it. In that regard, both parties base their contention 
ion of wages to ihe cost of living. The contention of the 

s that. taking a range of several years, they say that while | 


statisti- 
of food 
the 


roofs in this case and as testified to by an expert 
d by the men, there has been an increase in the price 
there has been a larger increase in the wages paid by 















Railways Co. to its men. Turning first to the increase of | 
f food products, it seems in a general way to be conceded by | 

that food products consist substantially of two-fifths of the 

li « and oa that basis it would seem to be further assumed 

‘ has been as applied to food products an added expense of 
ss than & per cent of the entire sum covered by the whole 

ing. Going back over the years during which this increase 

ng on, the company says they have increased the wages 

and conductors over 12 per cent. For example, this in- 

e illustrated by citing the increase of wages of the five- 

the years 

Wages per hour of five-year men. Cents, 

- oT 
plciee epee as Ns ta ees oa als cent A ae 263 | 
eat | 
a 7 pa Rees ae 991 | 
ae eT Ss Oe a LE ae ee Se 20 | 

eine eb loin ll ah seh pn rac i a sn dn a oh en ag a ee 30 

I think we must. that during these years the increase 
i by this company has more than kept pace with the cost | 
roducts, is this difference such as to warrant this board of ar- | 
lowering the wages of the men? Theoretically it might be, | 
it is not. Take, for instance, what these figures mean | 
{toa single man. Take, for instance, a man receiving $900 | 

the proofs show is the case with over a thousand men. 

ng years the yearly gain to him in the increase in wages 


| 
se in food products has been about $40, or somewhat over 
nth. Now, while this difference in the aggregate, when | 
000 men, is large, to wit, $120,000; yet when it comes to | 
to the individual man, we are satisfied that this figure | 
$40 to each man, which at best is based on statistics and 
: theoretical, affords no such broad and substantial ground 
\ nt us in reducing the wages as contended for by the 
In the nature of things, there can be no fixed standard for | 
wages: the best that can be done can not be exact. We | 
of opinion that the company has not, even by showing, as 
that the increase in wages in these years has been | 
increase in food products, met the burden resting upon 
| 


the 


any substantial ground for changing the scale of wages | 
the men and company worked during the past year and 


vy being paid. 


We next turn to the contention of the men. This, as we have seen, | 
fold nature, and, as above noted, is, first, to do away with 
of wages based on length of service. and, secondly, to 
ces of all motormen and conductors to 35 cents per hour. 
the first question, it calls for the doing away with all | 
rvice, and places, so far as wages are concerned, all motor- 
nductors on the same basis. This contention, be it ob- | 
1, not only changes the plan under which this company and its | 





working for many years, but would start a system that, 
have discovered from the evidence, is not followed by the 
tem of any large city in the country. We think it a safe 
the 


it, when objection is made to any plan or system under | 

or States or nations have been working, the burden rests | 

») seeks change to show convincing reasons for the change. | 

u ny tried and tested plan for an untried and untested one | 
t ought to be based on sure and sound reasons. Without | 


a discussion of the question of the general merits of the | 
of this and other street railways, whereby a gradual raise | 
provided for with each year of service for several years, | 
discussing the merit of a plan which in time creates a | 
of seasoned and experienced employees, thus affording a | 
d its men an opportunity to know and understand each 
be apparent that from the standpoint of the public the 
such a rule would be highly injurious to the public. 
in the case strikingly evidence the unwisdom of placing | 














ntried men on the same wage scale as old and proved men. | 
$1 we have a chart showing the contrasted result of the 

and old men. Take, for example, the six months’ men as | 

th five vear and over men. The chart charges up to each | 

lition to the wages paid such class, the sums they have cost | 

ny in aecidents. These figures are striking when they are | 

|. Take, for example, the five-year men as a class; while he | 

‘ $500 worth of wage work for the company the company paid | 
; { expense of accidents he caused while earning such $300 
wever, the average work of the six months’ man while he was 

oe » worth of wage work for the company, the company paid 

the expense of accidents he caused while earning the $235 | 

in other words, taking the work of that class of new men as | 

{ iccidents resulting from it actually cost the company about | 

; much as the accidents of the five-year men. When the | 

t is borne in mind that very many men in this five-year class 

any accident, the unfairness of establishing any system of | 

oad operation and wages where no distinction is made be- | 

h of service and freedom from accidents, the unwisdom of | 

is apparent. At the argument it was in effect said that a | 

motorman might be put on the same car as a five-year con- | 

a Six-months conductor with a five-year motorman, and that | 

the company had the six-months man doing the work of a 

in the former should receive the same pay. tut however this | 

in the case of some individual men, reflection shows the argu- | 

; tt sound. It assumes that six-months men as a class are doing | 

' 'n the same way the five-year men are, when in point of fact 
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we have seen by the cost of iccidents the n 
































































ow 1 1 ss » ¢ ng 
the work far more expensively and not so well as t experienced n : 
For every $500 of work the new men : 1 whole re doing, the ‘ 
pany is paying $350 extra for the accidents the new men’s work is 
resulted in. Such actual results show | i 1d i the 
argament is. Without entering into tl il in this rt ir 
we limit ourselves to saying that neither the \ { ns 
advanced show any ground on whi we ( ld ‘ 1 ill 
motormen and conductors be placed on an equa refer- 
ence to their length of service. 

Turning next to the claim that t wages 
per hour, we inquire what grounds have been 3 1 ? 
In that regard the counsel for the men in thei d » 
““wages ought to be higher an those \ h } | d t t 
if the work is now harder or more responsible 
skill, or if it shown that the wages in the p Lv i 
or beneath a living wage,”’ and, further, “ that st 
be increased side by side with the cost of living in o t : 
welfare of the workers.” 

As we have said before, each large city has street cat m 
peculiar to itself and the system of hours, classification, runs ren 
eral arrangement of the work is so peculiar to each that nts 
based on other cities is, when the service as a whole i eing nsidered, 
unreliable. In spite of this we may safely affirm that no e 
United States pays as much as the flat rate of 85 nts | t led 
for, and, secondly, that while there e some few g tie v 
somewhat more than Vittsburgh, ther far more cities that é 
We are justified in saying that, taking the re il \ I 3 a 
whole in the large cities of the United States, the wages paid street 
car men in Pittsburgh is above the average paid in other cities W 
think this fact tends to show the present scal ould t | ul lin 
Pittsburgh unless there is something of a local nati ! s 
a different wage scale in Pittsburgh from other \\ ive 
carefully weighed the testimony on the question ¢ ts, an while 
there are proofs of some individual men whose rent ’ n it ised 
and while there is the evidence of those owning real estate t they 
have raised their rents, yet taking the testimony as a wl we e 
satisfied that during the last few years house rents dist d 
from business rents, have not increased in Pitt ; As in 
creased cost of food, we have elsewhere shown tft! h inere ne 
those years has been more than offset by the iner ds if w es 
this company has paid to each servi grade of its ‘ As to k 
now being harder than in former years, w ire unal f eV 
dence to find any such increased hardship as warrants ch ym 
existing rates It is true the cars a larger, but wit cl 3 
developed effective mechanism for operating and l 

The work of motormen is under all circumstances respon ind 
their vigilance when the car is in motion is constant and unchanging 
but it has always been so. While the motorman is constantly appre 
hensive of accidents, and where sections of his run permit high speed. he 
is liable to have some unexpected person, animal, or object confront 
him, yet it must be borne in mind that on streets w » traf s con 
gested and progress necessarily slow he has the elemen 3 fay of 
improved regulations and enforcement of traffic rules, of pful per 
ation by cornermen, and, above all, an increased and e tened ob 
servance by the general public of safety requ t I trac 1 
car has in itself been a great teacher to the pu of ¢g care f 
its own safety. So also with the } \ 1 car 
ealls upon him to handle more peopl S ‘ the 
pay-as-you-enter system, as we have Ww k « con 
ductors, has greatly simplified his 3 id has 
given him fuller and freer opportt 1a ld s m to 
receive and discharge passengers tl he | ten 
to remember and stop his car while 1S vded 
car and busy in the collection of n n ‘ 
he now collects all his fares as passengers ar g on 
and when he is required to stop the car no f ire then 
lected. In that resnect the introduction of larg has t led 
to make his work more difficult. 

In considering this whole subject. we have 1 ove 1 
favorable factors, the wide spread of hours, tl physical i 
strain and anxiety on the part of the a it t 
ney strain incident to his and the « ms itly 
feet; the necessity at times of the ( ded 
ing subjected to abuse and public hands of s 
unreasonable passengers; and th rs of ) 
spread and separated, but in spite fa 
upon us during these hearings th se, ft 
presented an appearance of healthy 1 tl Ss more 
marked than in most other sets of me nection it i ‘ 
borne in mind that while there are tin ey are ex ed to the 
elements and when the conductor is subjected to the close os 
of crowded cars in the brief peaks or rush period t ie facts 
not be overlooked that, owing to shelt in the f t ca \ 1 
the motorman has, and that the pay-as-you-enter car kee the I 
ductor in the back of the car, there exists in the case of car 1 


opportunity to do their work practically in the open air 

















same time they are sheltered from the weatl In meas t l 
ship of their work, it should not be overlooked that there re t few 
branches of human labor, whether it be the la er in ft 
farmer in the field, the man at the lathe the k e, 
all of whom are on their feet all day lot it r. 
indeed, any kind of human labor where | t ed 
and at the same time open-air work factors 
at length as showing that while we hav l thy the 
proofs in this case of the hardships incident to car 1 s work, we have 
also observed that when compared with othe hes of ¢ nt 
there are favorable factors in car men work w h must not er 
looked—factors which many other o¢ pation lo 1 have And in 
that connection it should not be oy voked that where his r lence 
requires it the street car man has a free dally trans! to and from his 
work, an extra which in other occupations Ww d at nt to at t $30 
a year, in addition to such free trans tation as I S at ot S. 

There is also another factor wl ist be 1e it ind e 
called upon to adjust the wages of st t rmen, v h must e 
overlooked No business can conti to exist whi does 1 1 
proper relation between the cost s_ labe ind é ts 
product. If the maker of any | S paying S f n 
price to make it and he raises the wages of 1 W »T i . 
correspondingly increase his price to the man to w if 
he does not, bankruptcy is ahead of him rhis was t two 
instances in the anthracite coal industry 

The Anthracite Arbitration Board raised the ] 
and to meet this advance the operators raised the : 
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coal. In the same way the State of Pennsylvania lately imposed an | service. In that respect it differs from ordinary occupations in whic! 
additional tax on anthracite coal. Thereupon the producer collected | holiday work is not an incident, but an exception, and where if it te 
that x in an additional price put on the coal to the consumer. We | done is generally paid for extra. For these reasons the present conten, 
ma ect to this, but after all, as there was nothing but the coal | tion for 15 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ night and holiday work is deniod 
to | tl increased wages to the miner or the tax to the State, to It remains to consider the claim of pay for the five minutes’ reno 
mak e coal pay it is to make the consumer pay it. {nd so it has | ing time. According to present practice, the names of all men who 
me about that where wages are raised by arbitration boards or State | required to report for duty the following day are posted in the } 
res the consumer, in the end, pays them and can be fairly | This report must be made to the dispatcher five minutes hefo 
! yon to pay them, for there is no one but the consumer of any | man’s run begins, to enable the dispatcher to assign the run to an 
art pay the cost of P , that article. But in the case of | man in case the posted man fails to report. It is clear that thi 
ti i we have it situation. We have all grown | minutes’ leeway is absolutely necessary to the starting of ea; 
ised to a 5-cent fare. The habit of our people and the coinage | schedule time. It is of mutual benefit to both parties. The disp 
f ' have fixed the nickel as the unit of street car fare. | has given notice the day before that such a run will be made 
rhe that the traction ce¢ inv < raise fares and thus | certain man If that man fails to report, the dispateher } 
chat r tl r equitab! re he hould pay in | five minutes’ time to fill his place. If the man reports, the run 
the f | him which h arisen by 0 her wages. | It will thus be seen that it is of mutual advantage—of advant 
In tl connec t will be « rved that v wages paid by | the dispatcher in preventing delays, of advantage to the man 
thi 1d other treet car companies have f ie to time been | curing the run by his timely report. Such timely advance repo 
it 1, no | it ine has bee over the nickel } duty are common in all oecupations where a particular person 
d in cast it ‘ 1 reduced not overlook the | signed to a particular work and where such work can not be post 
fac t elec y, larger cars, a larger volume of business, faster | Railroad engineers, firemen, and conductors so report. In the 
cl d r factors have enabled these ies to economize | schools the principals must be in their places a half hour and tea 
in r ¢ t but neverthel the one ble fact of an | 20 minutes ahead of the opening of the schools, and in large 
un fare ji ! 1 barrier to increas enue to a street | clerks are required to report enough ahead of the opening time so 
I \ for ise ¢ 1 on the part of jitrator striving | they are in their places at the counters before the scheduled 
t 1 both ca iny and men time. This five minutes’ reporting time is not paid for, and the 
! ideration ¢ this entire su ct, and including the | tention of the men is that it should be paid for as regular platfor 
I d in qu ns 12, 15, and 14 of th ibmissk we have |; The contention of the men is that during this preliminary ¢ 
I conclusion tl ] ontention of t} increase | man examines his car, and of this the company gets the b t | 
’ preset! seale, or a change therefrom, sl granted | proofs show that advance-reporting time is not paid for in the 
Pittsbu r Washi n, Pa. ing cities: Buff Cleveland, Indianapolis, Brooklyn, Kansas ( 
8} disposed of the questi which, as said. constitute | Louis, Baltimore, and New York; and to these may be added 
‘ ntinal « which 7 tated th : . we turn to the | Where the inquiry showed there was a 10-minute advance 1 
V 1, no de would have been d by the parties | Which no pay was allowed. Payment of this five minutes a 
1 ( : time would require $55,000 a year, and the proofs show that 
i q ti roup thé Ives under ‘tain heads which we will | P@amy alr pays as actual platform time nearly $90,000 
eral Under the first head we will consider certain | items of dead time. In view of all the facts and the pract 
‘ for { compensation not allowed by the present or former cities, we are of opinion no change should be made from 
) ‘ t t 1S) gs all¢ ‘or ight or holi ,, : scaie, 
ee Mt es : om reset ‘i ee, ee oe wed et oe holiday Roeeens We next consider the snowplow work. ‘his work is except 
for 1ow-plow work, or for the five minutes a man is required to}, 2 a outine. ot .times calls for unusually } a 
rep efore his platform work starts. Taking these up in order, it | 1?‘ ee Penaent re h pe eee at eee ae 
ded men that men operating night cars should be paid | t#¢ successful operation of the sweepers calls for ee 
yaid 10 irs’ | or 8 hours’ work. This means one-fourth additional | BOt Teauired, in Cn nary laetormen o2 CRs Work. In { 7 
In rt of this claim the men contend that virtually all | ¢ testimony is, “ running the car forward is about the same 
, ikea: ale 5 kaa eae : : ears; but running the broom ought to be taken care of by 
d y pay extra for night work; that when a man is aii ed , ia om netor The br sl ld be : > 
( red to do ht work he should be paid extra; that the night | 'ather than by a conductor, he broom should be operated 
‘ ; harder than d Se as a who is familiar with machinery and mechanical devices I 
0 car is uraer 1 in aay. On the other hand, the com- |} ‘ nama . , . : cee nae 
ul tend that the night work is easier than day—for the motorman, | 2%¢ Operated by a separate motor. When the COME tee 
eCA of tl lecrease of street traffic for the conductor, because direction the controller operating that motor is 1 C beside t 
os en passen and that street car service is a ni ht and | man and he operates it, but when it is running in the opposite d 1 
1 : f hich op diiesspeae ir igen, aac ‘oe ee the controller is at the other end of the car and the condu 
da on of which night work is a regular part. As we have shown | ; The diffieult ‘omes in operating the brooms; if the | 
bef night work is a necessary incident to street car service. It is $e op ntl a as = tt caeat res. ¢ t he’ ee ' 
I lal reguirement of the public. No extra fare is paid for little too low. th J hammer peget ae out on the pave ae 
th and | i ni se Rie Mica Bde lone at a] t } pad Tor | are set too high sometimes the chains come off. The hea 
lt vid tl erefore, that st oa on Ge oral is: a aneonteeliatie the further up the brooms should be; they should not be down 
incident to such work: that therein it differs from most occupations ing the ground. If the snow is too deep and you get them 
vhere night * can be avoided. In that respect it is like the w “Ie low it will tear them out. It is clear to us that this wo 
i serrearias deiknaaiae ee ee ee See IS ke the work | men of special aptitude, and in view of that fact, the irt i 
! pe ; 1, pe icemen, sailors, and railroad men generally, in nonroutine character of the work and its liability to long 
th t can 1 » postponed until day. It is therefore clear that, | stretches, an extra compensation of 10 cents per hour for plat 
a | principle, the same reason which justifies extra pay for | 2, ¢, ‘upied should be paid 
nigh n t ages encne nema day occupations d ° not apply to | We next turn to the question concerning the Perrysville A 
ane Ph GUSenSe 6 ee 1 pay for night service, with the | Greenfield Avenue, the Verona cars and the manning of ma 
= ; lea : in a eaaumae aa ees ie ae Se a com- | work, and ash cars. Under the present system the car men the 
har ee en ce at ee ee Be ee eee ee day under the seniority rule, select the runs for the Verona and ¢ 
we the proofs show that these night runs are largely chosen by | Avenue routes and the superintendent can not veto or contr 
n se seniority give them a preference of runs; the records show | ning of the cars. On the Perrysville Avenue, while the men 
that l the average age in service of the regular men who operates under the seniority rule. such selection is subject to approva t 
~ d swing runs is 83 years, the average age in service of | superintendent. ‘The men contend the superintendent's po 
those who operate night runs is over 9} years. These facts show that | over the Perrysville line should be done away with and 1 
inder present conditions night runs are largely chosen in preference to | should be put on the same footing as the Verona and G1 
day runs by those whose sentority gives them the right of choice. the other hand, the company contend the superintend 
W1 has been said of night work applies to Sunday and holiday | should be extended to the Verona and Greenfield lines, the sa 
hf Both are incident to street car service, and are as unchangeable | the Perrysville Avenue line, The proofs show that the tl 
in ts of it as a public-service occupation, In both Sunday and | are substantially the same, in that the grades are long and 
holiday 1 ere Is less street traflic, fewer pedestrians on the street, | the operating of the car should be done by men whose co 
and more even distribution of passengers over the entire day. Under | ment, promptness, and other qualities fit them to meet the « 
ordinary circumstances a street car man can, if he desires, be excused | which are more likely to arise on these routes. It is thet 
from Sunday work, as there are fewer runs on that day than on week | that if these facts justify the placing of a superintendent's 
da the proofs in the case, however, show that the men entitled to | proper on the Perrysville route, the Verona and Greenficld rou 
pr nee chor the Sunday runs, and that in many instances where | be put on the same basis. 
they take a rest day they take a week day in preference to Sunday. It is a matter of common experience that among a nul 
fhe proofs that the general practice of American street_railways, in- | equally qualified for the ordinary routine work of any occupat 
eludi such cities as Buffalo, Boston, St. Louis, New York, Chicago, | are certain men who are specially fitted to meet unfor 
ch land, and several others, is to allow no extra pay for Sunday | gencies. When the particular work to be done may meet su 
wol In Pitt burgh the practice has been to pay in some instances | it is the duty of a superintendent to use corresponding care 
for h work by allowing 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. The con- | men fitted for that work. Indeed, the law would hold a su} 
tention of the company is that this extra Sunday pay should be abol- | guilty of negligence in failing to carefully select for such w 
ished; the contention of the men is that it should be further increased. | specially fitted therefor. Such being the case, for this board 
for example, if a man has a 10-hour run during the week and an | the superintendent of the power of in any way controlling ‘1 
S-hour run on Sunday, he should hereafter be paid 15-hours’ pay for of the men, while at the same time holding him respons 
his 8-hour run instead of for 10 hours, as is now the case. In our view | making a proper selection, would not be right. The proofs 
th ntentions of both parties must be refused; in other words, we | show a practical illustration. They are: 
hold the present schedules should stand. Our reasons for so holding “There is a long hill from Hazelwood Avenue down to 5 1s 
ire, as we have said, that Sunday work is an incident to street car | nue. In the history of the road we have had several very 
ry and stands on the same general footing as the work of sailors, | dents on Greenfield Avenue. Greenfield Avenue used to be a 
policemen, and like occupations. The almost general t car practice | route—that is, one where the men chose, subject to approva 
ha » regarded it and has allowed no extra pay for In that regard | intendent—none but old men ran it; but two years ago 
we think the present contention of the company is founded on good | ceeded; but we want to make it a preference route again. \ 
re n supported by the general street car practice. But as the ques- | accident that cost us over $100,000 since the last agreement 
tic come before us, the Pittsburgh Railways Co. has in the last | on account of a car getting away on that street grade. * 
lule and for some years made some extra allowance for some Sun-|a number of years the Perrysville Avenue line has been 


established practice the company now seeks to change. 





Chis 

it V round for doing so we have fairly stated above. But these 
re have always existed, and with them before it the company 
a en for some years to make this extra allowance for some 
lay ins. We are now asked to change it, not for any cause that 
i arisen since 1 o paying. As we have said before, where 
anv change in an e scale is sought the burden rests on him who 
i it to show grounds for such change. We therefore adhere to the 
I nt seale, and, for reasons stated, we refuse the contention of the 
company that no extra pay be allowed for Sunday runs and the con- 

tention of the men that they be allowed additional pay for such runs. 
What we have said as to Sunday runs applies in large part to holl- 
day runs. Holiday work is an incident, a necessary part, of street car 








preference line. That is, a man is not permitted to ra 
unless where he chooses his run the superintendent says, ° 0 
are all right for that line.’ This is something we have a 


opel 





men this time. We wanted Verona and Greenfield also in 
are not included, and we wanted that. The reason is W 
serious accident on Greenfield Avenue some time ago, and 
an accident that killed a motorman on the Verona line, 2nd 
men should be carefully selected.” 
The same general reasoning applies to the mail, work 
and work cars. The manning of these cars require 0 : 
aptitude of whom the management should have the serec! 
view to getting men specially fitted for such wor! 





the mail cars in effect bonded employees of the ¢ 


are 
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men are acquainted with patrons and requirements along the 
The work crew have to handle trains, must be fitted for line 
and must have the ability to direct laboring crews. It is clear 
to have all such men assigned to such duties by virtue of a gen- 
niority rule, and with an absence of that discretion of choice 
must be exercised to secure men fitted for particular tasks would 
in confusion and general dissatisfaction. Summing up, therefore, 
rent subjects of this group, and in view of the workings under 
agreements, we are satisfied that no sufficient cause has been 
vn to warrant making Greenfield Avenue a preference route and for 
x Verona one also. We think Verona, Greenfield, and Perrysville 
i all be subject to veto. We think no sufficient ground has been 
wn rv changing the present arrangement as to the mail, freight, 
work, and ash cars. 


“Wwe next turn to the extra allowance to trippers. Under the present 


as we understand it, late straight men who work morning 

rs receive 25 cents extra. It is now contended by the men that 

= sum should be raised to 35 cents, and the same pay should be ex- 

a late-early or a late swing man, provided the dead time be- 

completion of his run and the beginning of the extra work 

" han 50 minutes. On the hearing the proofs satisfy us of the 

conalleness of extending the practice now applying to late straight 

that it should apply to late early and late swing men, and it is 

awarded. We find in the evidence, or in the general situation, no 

ficient ground shown for increasing the 25 cents compensation now 

d to 35 cents compensation as contended for by the men, or reduc- 

it 15 cents as contended by the company. The arbitrator ad- 
es to the amount now provided by the scale. 

e next contention volews to the mode of counting the money col- 

i by the men. Where the money is not handled by the conductor, 

iced by the passenger in a pay-as-you-enter box no complaint is 

t where the money is personally collected by the conductor, 

is made. ‘The present practice is at the end of his run 

collected is placed by the conductor in an envelope and 

in at the barn. It is there placed in a safe which is taken to 

il office. It is there counted by a force of some 20 women 

| if any mistake is discovered the overplus or shortage from 

( is at once posted and the man receives his overplus or is 

| to pay the shortage, without his having any opportunity of 

p the mistake. It is evident the fairness of the system rests 

the accuracy and honesty of the women who do the counting. 

m is in general use in street car companies, and no better 

s been devised. At the hearing the board invited suggestions 

uld enable it to outline some other and better method of 

money. About one-third of the cars are now equipped 

you-enter boxes, and it is in evidence that within two years 

ly all cars will be so equipped. This will remove all grounds 

nt. The present method, we are free to say, is open to grave 

for no man is willing to have his count questioned without 

ng present, and if the practice were to so continue we would 


ined to find some way to change it, although no practical 


ng method was shown by the evidence or in response to the 
i's suggestion. In view, however, of the fact that pay-as-you-enter 
ves are now being installed, that the company is itself desirous of 


the practice and is now taking steps to supersede it, our now 
company to receive such funds at the barn would make 

a system which experience has shown is also not satis- 

i that it would require all conductors to remain at the barn 
funds were counted, we feel that no change should now be 


ns to consider the question of free transportation. The 
tus is that all motormen and conductors are now furnished 
rtation to and from their work and also at all other times 
re in uniform. The contention of the men is that the re- 

to requiring them to be in uniform should be removed. This 

1 by the company on the ground that while it is willing and 
nd free transportation to the men, that the requirement of 
in uniform when they travel affords a sure means of identi 
nd prevents the privilege being abused. After full consid- 
are of opinion that no sufficient reason has been shown to 
change from existing conditions. It may be possible that 
ere the men are few in number and know each other that 
portation system might safely dispense with the requirement 
rm, but in such large cities as Buffalo, Chicago, Boston, 
“leveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and New York the wearing of a uniform is necessary if a 
es to avail himself of free transportation. The pass system 
s t to so many abuses that in the present state of public opinion 
that ect any extension of it beyong the immediate necessities 
ness would seem questionable. As we read the award in the 
tration, even the giving by the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
nsportation to its employees when not traveling on the 
the company is condemned. In that regard the arbitrators 


Ss 1+ 


the employees when not engaged in the business of the com- 


rnished with unlimited free transportation? It is hard to } 


in principle unlimited free transportation of employees of a 
Way company from free use of the telegraph by the employees 
ph company, or unlimited free use of the telephone by the 
a telephone company, free use of the express facilities 
company by its employees and free use of electricity by 

es of a lighting company. 
opinion to-day, enforced by the legislature and the courts, 
it all elements of discrimination be eliminated by the 

e corporations. The public has a right to know that a 

company serves all persons alike, that its officers, direc 
ployees obtain no special privileges by reason of their 
yment, and that, when off duty, they stand as a private 

f of such free transportation has always been given in 

carmen whether on business of the company or not, 
were in uniform, and the uniform, as a means of identi 
een the usage in the company giving like free transporta- 
len and policemen when in uniform. We find in the evi- 
e general subject no sufficient grounds to lead to a change 

ind long-observed requirements in that respect. ; 

: ‘ubmission we are required to write into the agreement the 
Which the same shall run. In that regard the arbitrator 
us from his fellow arbitrators on the one hand of five 

n the other hand of one year. After careful consideration 











d the conclusion that the agreement shall stand for two | 


t 


the date of this report and that the time blank in the agree 
a be filled so as to read “ until September 30, 1916,” and 


con shall be filled in in accordance with the conclusions 
stated, 


| 





The testimony in this arbitration took a somewhat wider range than 












the questions involved. In view of that fact, we are moved to bring 
to the attention of the employees of this company and to tli oflicials 
of the company certain suggestions, feeling that, coming as they do 
from outside and disinterested persons, they may possibly be o! some 
service to both the employees in their relation to the company and to 
the company in its relation to its employees, : 

These suggestions, for they are mere su ‘stions, and, of course, have 





no binding effect on anyone, accompany this report 


JOS, BUFFINGTON, 


I concur in the above. 
JAMES C. GRAY 
I dissent from the above as per opinion filed herewith 


STEPHEN G. PORTER, 


SUGGESTIONS MADE, 


Traction transportation is a public service and not a 
prise, and all who are engaged in it, whether they are 
ators of its cars and lines, are alike public servants. It 


holder of a traction company who furnishes the money to 


and operate its lines and cars invests his money therein, 
is entitled to just regard for his personal property 
and it is also true that the operative who furnishes hi 
erating the road is entitled to just regard for his labor 


nishes the car and the man who operates it have both 
public duty, and that their respective private rights are 
public duty which they have undertaken. The State, i: 
power, has created the traction company and has in 
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irbitrator. 


private 


wher 
is tru 
build, 


and 


{ 


B ' 
beyond this it must not be overlooked that the stockholder 


Inder 


su 


1 its 


tion of public service on the car owner and the car operative 


enable these two to carry out this public service of tra 


ns 


pays through its individual citizens the fund in the shape 





carry on this public service. Such being the case, it 
rights of the car owner and the car operative ean 
than the public right of effective public service, an 
and wherever operative or owner asserts any claim aga 
which affects the efficiency of due public service, such | 
operative, owner, Organization, or corporation, is losin 
fact that traction transportation is a public service and 


right. Such being the case, cars being necessary to trans] 
lic, and men being required to run these cars, it goes without 


perat 
} t 


that only when there is the fullest and heartiest coo 
the man who furnishes the car and the man who operate 


the public be properly served. Where the spirit of cooperation 


will, what we term in common talk “ team work,” is lack 
car owner and the car worker do not understand and h 
the public is bound to suffer. The road is not owned b; 
to be operated for its benefit, nor is it to be controlled 


tives for their benefit; it is only when due public service 
both parties and when each shall so control himself tl 





inst 


Ss the 


ing 





y 


service shall be the aim of both that the purpose for wh 


grants the franchise of running the car and creates th 
to operate it that the true purpos 
tion transportation is met. It fo 
doing of this great public service lies in the proper spi 
tion on the part of each and every one engaged in s 
is cooperation? Its best definition is team work. It mea 
shoulder work. It means the company, by its official 
men, appreciating their work, seeking in every possible 








fare, and the men seeking in every way to aid, better, 


the company’s service. We hear much in these days al 
between capital and labor. We are told the i 





ws from this that tl 








WoO 


of the great public ser 


} 


That capital will combine and form its unions ainst 

will combine and form its unions against capital But every 
see that the man who puts the money in the pay envel 
man who takes it out can not, when they come to und 
other aright, prosper when fighting cach other. ‘' tt 
future is the union across the pay envelope by tl an W 
pay into it and the man who takes it out. Now, how n 
of cooperation be practically worked out? sim d 





way—by acquaintance, by financial coopera 
justment of differences. 






















Let us take up these subjects one by one, for tl 
together, and give our ideas on the subject First, 
Under old labor conditions labor disputes settled themsely 
man who had a man working for him was generally work 
The old-time employer and the old-time employees knew 
were interested in each other, knew each other's busines 
needs, and they were enabled to continue a lifetime toget 
unsettled disputes. If to-day the old conditions of smal 
could be brought back, the large part of our labor and capi 
would end by the small employer knowing his men and his 
ing him. But changed conditions are upon us and we have 
instead of employee and employer being face to face, 3,000 
and conductors in this company, by far the larger f Ww 
probability do not personally know the general supe I 
officers of this company. “ condition can not be ig 
our minds it could be bettered rhat any su ‘ I 
brought about that all of the officials of this 1 
men should know each other personally is, of i 
think that they could be brought much closer together 
as the board of cooperation we have suggested g 
our first suggestion. Long experience in court and t 
those differences and misunderstandings that w 3 
men has convinced us that a great many s 1 diff 
death when the parties to a suit get together 
question, like a line fence, has two les \ 
arbitration went on, the growtl f t t 
tion, of respect for each other's rights 
both sides. We are, therefore g 
of cooperation, composed of m s 
barns and by officials d I i by 
the officials and tl s tog 
enable them to une i t i 
men and of the co \ d « ‘ t 
and fuller view f rig t the 1 t ta 
and fairer view of t difficulties of the mpany, t 
a better and face-to-face view of each r than f 
men and company would have a broader and ster Vv 
spective duties to the public sery than in the past We 
but feel that the service rendered by men 
ments, improvements, avoidance of accidents, bette tiv 
would largely contribute to the welfar f the cor i 


ment of the service to the public, and that regular and 


alike 
rtation, 


far 
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1 d the payment of the men for their day’s attendance 
I be a wise u of the company’s funds. This mere out- 
me 1 sure, the reasons why we suggest the forma- | 
| rd as outlined in our first suggestion. 
‘ oint is financial cooperation. The practical basis of 


















‘ 1a tion company and its employees is wages. 

I izes fe work done, and the other works because wages 

l Vl there is cooperation in this arrangement, it is often 

p, for if the cooperation in a traction company goes no 

r than mere wages, especially when employer and employee do 

| Vv or appreciate eac] ther, the relation is an at-arms 

i there is no il cooperation, 1 the public ervice 

ecordingly True cooperation consists in the man who works 

e ma who furnishes the work bei interested, not in wages 

in the outcome of » publie servi rendered. And this de- 

end real deep interest and pride in the work don vill only, 

it l be brought a | the work financial interest in 
the v d ro our! om final solution the capital-and-labor 

| will « be brou about by profit-s! r labor. As we hav 
e tI union of t! future is tl mut union—interest and 

shi of labor in the financial result of cap s work. If such be 
the cas and far-secing and thoughtful men art now realizing this 
fact and trying to work it out—why should not 1e Pittsburgh Rail- 
. ( and its 3,000 motormen and conductors begin working it out 
no mr that it will be worked out eventually by other companies and 
ot ts of traction employees is certain? The common sense of men 
will never be content until capital and labor are enabled to work hand | 
in 1 for their common good. ‘his problem would seem more easily 
in traction companies than in any other. The experience of such 
compunies show that under ordinary conditions a certain share of the 
inco! of such companies is required to pay wages Such being 

t ive, if, for example, in the operation of the Pittsburgh Traction 
Co. by the joint efforts of the company, coupled with the more inter- 
ested work of its motormen and conductors, its gross income can be 
in 1, then the increase in the proportionate share should be devoted 
to orresponding increase in wages. In other words, if through the 
increased and better service of its men the company had less accidents, 
better serv and increased gross income, if it is able to carry more 
peo] and at less cost, the men will receive their proportionate share 
of + 1 benefit. In other words, as the company benefits the men 

bem { 

An effort is now being made in the traction lines in one of our 
large cities to work out this plan and to bring about a condition where 
the men are financially interested in the outcome of the company’s 
busine and where such welfare brings to them a proportionate in- 
crease in wages. In that system, as we understand it, 22 per cent 
of the gross income of the company is set apart as a fund from which 
wages are paid, and as the gross receipts of the company increase 22 
per cent of this increase goes to the increase of wages of the men. 
This plan was said by the counsel of the Congressional Commission on 


Industrial Relations to be “unique in the treatment of employces by 
a street railway company.’ To us it is clear that an earnest, broad- 
minded, and patient effort on the part of the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
and of its motormen and conductors to work out some such financial 


cooperative plan would not only, with the growth and prosperity of 
Pittsburgh, be of benefit to the company in increased interest and 


cfticiency of their employees, in increased wages to the men, but the 








company and men would thereby make a great contribution and advance 
toward tl all-important problem of bringing about a true and well 
1 1 relation between capital and labor. A study of this problem of 
protit aring cooperation is one of the subjects that could be taken 
up and itient!y worked out by the board of cooperation which we 
have re ended should be formed. 
Attention was called to a plan of proposed insurance to eover the 
lives of tl motormen of this company. Frankly speaking. the whole 
f was unfortunate in its handling. The offer of the insurance was 
made by the company about the time of this wage adjustment. As a 
result it was looked upon by the men as a sop to affect the wage ques- 
tion. The result was mutual misunderstanding. The testimony in this 


Ci shows that the men never considered the offer of an insurance that 































ra them nothing, and the company felt that a plan that had been 
orked out only after two years’ study by the ablest insurance men 
had n rejected by the men without any examination. Such mutual 
mil ider tandi y affords evidence of the need of the creation of a 
dl has § rested. Had such a board been in existence, this insur- 
! | tion would have been talked over and considered, and it would 
1 d losed these facts. Some two years ago the railways company 
took up with the Equitable Assurance Co. the project of insuring for a 
r the wages of persons connected with the company for a year after 
death. After negotiations which covered two years a plan of 
pny group insurance was worked out, and of this two years’ work 
t! ir ra here offered was the result. Without going into details 
0 whole plan, it is enough to say that the entire foree of the 
‘ , covering every oflicer, clerk, superintendents, motormen, con 
a overing everyone from the president to the track laborers 
wel laced in groups, and the wages of such groups were insured by 
t! l { ( Without entering into details, it suffices to say that 
thre n and conductors formed one group of 3,000 m ; each man 
in t ip v to be insured according to his standing on the pay roll. 
It ( his death, while in the service of the company, his wages 
v sured t ontinue for one year after his death at the rate he 
\ I the case of men in the employ of the company 
] ar x months’ wages were paid, but in all other 
‘ n ig The premiums were all paid by the com- 
ninations were required. The only condition of 
v the man should be on the pay roll of the com- 
I \ ‘ n’s death the insurance company at once paid 
t! man family his regular month’s wages and gave i bond to con- 
t ’ 1 wages for the 11 months followi in case he had 
\ i f t mpany more than a year or for the following 5 
rn en he had worked less. In this way the company was able, 
| 1 n of group or collective or union insuranc to procurt 
n 1 its employ an insurance which many of its men could 
ve gott if they bad been required to pass a medical examination. 
Ar this way the company was enabled, at comparatively light ex 
per » itsel for the proofs showed the yearly premium paid by the 
( f t insurance of all its employees was about $20,000 per 
yen to « t t in a systematic way that humane provision that Is 
n carried out by firms and individuals of continuing for some 
t after the death of a valued employee his regular wages to his 
fa \ Had there been any such board of cooperation in existence 
sl we | suggested, it is evident that such a plan would have 
re 1 the thoughtful and businesslike consideration of its members 
and to-day 1! family of every motorman and conductor would have 
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|} continued 





the satisfaction of fecling that the hushand or father’s wages 
for one year after his death. To say that such ins 
stops when a man leaves the employment of the company prov 
ing, for so does his wages stop. This insurance is not and docs + 
purport to be ordinary life insurance. It is wage insurance ,« 
basis of the pay roll. If the company were to-day to issue a 


order providing that in case of the death of any man on its 1 


| his name would remain on the pay roll and his wages paid to h 


ily for 12 months, this would be highly commendable. And { 
precisely what the company, instead of doing itself, proposed 
the insurance for doing it. We 


} company express no opinion ¢ 
subject whether this offer of the company should or should not 
been accepted. Our only point is that it was worth consid 
The evidence shows it was not considered. With a board of eoone: 


it would have been considered and disposed of. This board w: 
feel it had done its duty had it not referred to this wage insy) 
length, and thus sought to bring it home in simple terms to the + 
ful consideration of the men and their families, as in itself 
the need of some such board as we suggest. 

In accordance with these views the board recommends to thy 
men, conductors, and company: 


First. That a board of cooperation be formed, for the fort 
which this general plan is suggested, viz: One man will be « 
each barn by secret ballot by the motormen and conductors 
barn in service more than six months. These 20 men, togeth: 


the general manager, superintendent of transportation, or su: 
representatives as the company shall select, not to exceed five 
shall constitute a board of cooperation. ‘This board shall meet at 
once eyery month. The board will suggest and discuss method 
proving the service, of rendering it safer to the company, and 
eral, ways and means of avoiding misunderstandings between { 
and the company, promoting good feeling on both parts, and in 
and suggesting methods of reasonably meeting grievances or « 
that may be made by either the men or the company. The e] 
the following period will be held at each barn onee each year » 
direction of the local committee of motormen and conductors 
local superintendent. The trainmen will be paid by the co 
their regular rates of wages for all time employed by the 1 
tending the meeting. ; 


Second. That the subject of profit sharing by men in a « 
proportion of the gross earnings of the company be carnestly 
jointly taken up by the motormen and conductors and the ec 


with a view to working out such plan. 

Third. This report, together with the dissenting opinion of Mr. P 
ter, shall be printed in full and a copy thereof furnished to each 1 y 
torman and conductor in the service. 


River and Harbor Improvements. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


nos. tT. A. CABAGAY, 
OF ARK 


ANSAS 
In tur Hovse or 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative 


On Senate substitute to H. R. 20189, making appropriations 
and harbor improvements for the fiscal year ending Jun 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall discuss briefly 1 
bill 20189, making appropriations for river and harbor 


day of Tuesday, Marci 


} ment. 


In the second session of this Congress a rivers and 
bill appropriating approximately $43,000,000 passed this Ii 
It remained in the Senate without action until a few h 
fore the close of the session, when an amendment, in 
of a substitute, making a lump appropriation of $20,000, 
transmitted from the Senate to the House. The hour 
journment was so near that no opportunity was afford 
amine the provisions of the substitute, much less to 
them. It vested in the Secretary of War the power to 
sum so appropriated to such projects as he might d 
meritorious. This was an unwise abrogation by Congress 
its right to control the expenditures of public moneys i 
ing that right in the head of one of the departments 
Government. No one at that time presumed such 
to be construed precedent. It was urged pure 
emergency act thrust upon us. The friends of the 
harbor improvement were constrained to agree to it, 
refuse to do so at that time meant no appropriation 
improvement at that session of Congress. 

The present rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 
ported to this House in January of this year and 
passed, carrying substantially $34,000,000, and trans 
the other legislative body. has remained 


] 


as a 


20180 \ 


It ther 
action, other than to be reported from the Committe 
merece, until within less than 24 hours of the time To 
journment Once more an amendn 

nature of a substitute, making a lump appropriation | 
of $25,000,000, vesting again in the Secretary of War ! 
to allot this sum, subject to certain restrictions, Is I 

this body, and again we must accept it or receive nothine 
this bill was first reported to this House, all the Re] 
tives in this body from Arkansas protested against the 


of this Congress. 






























































CS 


ent contained therein for our rivers. This condition 
s measure, remedied in the House. The bill as amended 
\ transmitted to the Senzte and has remained there for 


without action, and is now, at this last minute, sent 

us with provisions more unjust as to our rivers than 

tained in the original bill. Again we must accept 

we ean receive nothing. No State in this Union 

lv interested in river improvement than is Arkansas. 

\ e more miles of navigable streams and have suffered 
from floods than have the people of any 
United States, and in compelling us, for this 
accept this substitute for the bill it passed the 
= to imperil the future improvement of Ouachita, Red, 
_ three of our most important rivers. This peril 
provision in this substitute that requires a resurvey 
rmine whether the existing projects shall 


is 


disasters 
of these 


to as 


rivers to det 


d or the improvement heretofore commenced be al- 
sundoned. Not a cent is herein appropriated to con- 


ir improvement, nor to care for existing projects. 

ke it from the provisions of the substitute that the 

of War would not feel authorized to allot any sum 

nutinuation of improvements on these rivers. The 

leaves him no discretion. The only provision 

to resurvey these rivers, to determine 
¢ projects shall be modified or abandoned. 

know where the responsibility for this 

for no one questions that this the end of 

‘ovement if practices such as this are to be indulged 

bill is to be passed by the House and returned only 

me for amendment or discussion remains, this body 

se longer to be a party to that procedure. Moved solely 

remendous interests affected and the necessity of doing 

whatever was within my power to protect the lives and property 

le residing along the Mississippi River from devas- 

vy floods, I voted to concur in this Senate amendment 

[ shall be compelled to do so no more. If river and 


a i 
titute | 
stitute is 
the existil 

7 


1} wl 
e should 


rests, Is 


prove 

e body by methods such as this, and if we are to be 

to agree to amendments that virtually mean the 

nt of all river improvements in Arkansas, let the 

herefor be known. This complaint of mine arises from 

r treatment of the rivers in the first congressional dis- 

they have been more liberally dealt with than formerly. 

fore, in protesting against the provisions of this bill, I 

‘ suspected of being moved by a sense of local wrongs. 

ai against the treatment meted out to the State 
us e and this travesty on legislation. 


int is 


Obligations of Neutrals Under International Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
WILLIAM IL. IGOE, 


MISSOT 


HON. 


or 2 


h, 1915. 


Thursday, March 4 


Mr. IGOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House to 
Mi Ss to extend their remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 


IM the address delivered by Mr. Harry B. Hawes, a member | 


Louis bar, on March 6, 1915, before the Bar Associa- 

















Kansas City. The address is as follows: 
ATIONS OF NEUTRALS UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
28, 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir apparent to 
in throne, was assassinated. ‘Thirty days later the Austrian 
sent a peremptory note to Servia making 10 demands and 

a reply within 48 hours. It was immediately predicted that 

\ ngaged in war with Servia all Europe would be involved in 
t Servia’s reply granted practically all of the demands of 

rious proposals to preserve peace through conferences and 

made by some of the greater nations; but, despite 

the greatest war in the history of the world began 

ek after the receipt of Servia’s reply This precipitation 

eviden ‘e that the Servian incident was not the cause but 

r 108 ities 
nt time all of tl great nations of Europe, excepting 

involved Italy, Roumania, Greece, Switzerland, Denmark, 

i] nd, and Bulgaria have mobilized their troops and are 
t ter the conflict Part of North America and South 
he are free from entangling alliances and political causes 
igh Canada (our northern neighbor) is sending money 

and the Latin races of South America feel the strain. 

h left the sea, tl mechanic his workshop, the farmer 
fisherman his net From high tn the air like evil birds 
the bowels of the ocean, from the mountain and the 

7 les of war and men are hurrying to participate in the 
of human beings, 





| 


ments are to be dealt a deathblow in the other | 
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We alone are at pea N } 
we owe to Washington nd ! 
succeeding them of the d 
part of Europe. Avoiding ent 
rivalries, ambitions 1 ‘ 
departed from our estab 11 t 
statesmen, we were able t 

On November 6, 1914, Pr dent \ 
the United States This procla n 1 
and warnings and contains these w 

‘And I do further declare and 
of the United States and th 


























person within the territory I 
| take ps direetly or indirectly 
peace with all of the said l 
impartial neutrality.” 
We are therefore by this p 
Nation. 
President Jefferson id 
‘No cit n has a ri t ft ) I 
what he does without richt he 
| can be more obvi vi i 7 to 
at war and yet I 
| that the engag ’ t 
a divestment of . of 
} over him to another \ I O 
divest themselves of that cha 
manifesting their intention l y t f 
another power and fr to do \ t 
| may do.” 
OBVIOUS REA wH 
Before discussing t al } 
visable, brie idve to s 
ground of morality and enlightened t ! 
be strictly observed 
1. This is not our quarrel: we ar not volved t 
degree ; there is no reason why we should i I 
not be unless the duty of Amet n cit nship rt t 
} some of our people that they by agitation t the } I G 
ment to take some inexpedient and un sary act ni 
| the disadvantage of one of the disputants as to t to an of 
infriendlines Friendship for ! 
} seems to blind them to their obvious dut Ay 
| regretfully forced to believe that tI ld we ent! f 
| the United States into tl world-wide tt ( ! » d 
| European nation or nations whose caus the 
benefited. 
2. The United States has led the world i f 
} ment, for peace, for arbitration, and other mea f am i t 
| ment of international disputes as opposed to sett nt wal lo 
| enter the war would be to abandon the enlightened 
} we now hold and take on military attributes w 
| the great European conflict. 
3. Without ambition to acquire new te ry t. : 
|} ready to release some which we now |! We ] ‘ i 
| selves under the Monroe doctrine th ‘ t ef 1 Am in 
States, but have never undertaken the advi I ( in D 
| The Monroe doctrine has preserved peace in N | 1 South A i 
and our long-established poliev of refusing to f 1 ent vg all i 
abroad has minimized conflict with Europe 
4. We are without cause justifying war On tl rary it ti 
mated that over 1,000,000 men have been killed a ¢ tha - 
wounded and maimed It is estimated that the « the great war 
amounts to over $50,000,000 a day, and has al ! t the r ms 
of Europe over $6,000,000,000. Add to this tl dest ‘tion of ' 
erty. the loss of productive power, tl arrange! nar the 
inability to man the ship, the farm, and the shop and w n add to this 
millions of dollars that can not be mputed 
Estimating the value of a ma Ss Ow ld 1 ) 
dead men, at $5,000 each, the sum of $5,000,000,0 ! 
the wounded, the blind, the armles the gless, t tn 1 nd 
allow for each of these the small sum of ) ¥ 2? 000,000 { 
$200 each, adds $200,000,000 more 
Suffering and misery we can not estimate in dollars It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the first six month f ] i ned a 
total loss of at least $15.000,.000.000 
With our population of 100,000,000 and ¢ i hat it would 
involve approximately the same number of 1 to the por it 
would arm and equip many mil men whit W ttend st 
of equipment and war materials. would cost, exe na I 
ment, from ten to fifteen million dollars a day, and vy den 
European ratio of loss, the slaughter of perhaps 1,000,000 Ar 
zens and the maiming of perbaps 2,000,000 m 
These estimates should cause s e of our i I A to 
cease their unneutral activities Interest j t 
be sufficient to ask such sacri ‘ I 
eign nations is greater than loyalty to thei! n 
OUR DIFFICULT RACH PROB! 
The United States is confronted w ‘ 
ferent from that of any other nat n t 
Europe, divided into population rd : 
| 45,000,000: Latin, 100.000,000 to 11 , 
Scandinavian), 100,000,000; Slay, 140.4 I 
are divided into many nations and f nt f re 
either immigrants or descendant 
nations now at war 
| Slowly but surely we rais I t I ! nd 
women who will ultimatel 
amalgamation has not |! I t t 
time. so we find sym thy 1 
in the respective gr 1 t 
rival 
According to the best tes { I l 
States cian) : 
and the children of on I x ( ) 
citizens of all national s 1 t ( s 100, 
Austria-Hungary 3,777,000, or a_ total f 1 Q» 3 
friendly sentiments for t! Tt \lliar ‘J ‘ I $ Iris 
and Scotch, 7.812.000: Russiar O26 CO Y 7M l 
of 12.055.500 naturally inclined to favor tl ig 
a disparity of less than 350,000 betw : e 


alliance and the entente. 
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The figures. of course, do not include the emigration of Belgium, 
Servi Portugal, Montenegro, Japan, and Turkey, all actually engaged | 
in the war The other foreign born, children of foreign-born parents, | 
and children of one foreign-born parent, amount to approximately 
11.000.000, making a total of 35,000,000: leaving what might be 
termed an assimilated or American type of 65,000,000 who have been 





citizens of the cor for 75 years. 


THE MELTING POT 
Immigration begun to what is now the United States over 250 years 


ago rhe melting pot has had a longer time in which to weld the 
descendants of our early settlers into what may be called * the Amer- 
ican type” with its Anglo-Saxon strain and traditions. Our English 
law and traditions came logically from our condition as Ienglish 
colonies Under early colonial policy only the mother country might 


trade with her colonies, and her relations, commercial and _ political, 
vere exclusive 

The loyalty and patriotism of our newer citizens is as great as 
those who are desconded from our earliest settlers. Human nature, 
however, is the great controlling force in the world and must be given 
consideration. Those of our citizens who have fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, now residing in the war zone naturally and must 
of necessity have a keener interest, a deeper sympathy, and a more 
active zeal in their behalf than those whose ancestry is how a mere 
matter of remote family trees, pedigrees, and ancient parchments. 

It follows that, because of this fact, we should adopt an attitude of 
great tolerance toward their expressions of sympathy. gut where this 
syinpathy for the mother country jeopardizes the neutrality of the 
United States, or has a tendency to draw our Nation into the European 
war, it should be firmly repressed. 

The blending of races into a nation has been only fairly successful in 
Iurope; so when we find the parent race stock so diversified in our 
own country, and when we consider its youth, we must demand for 
public safety and public honor that all classes of our citizens shall 
strictly respect that neutrality which the law and public welfare 
demand. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW NEGLECTED, 


Separated by broad oceans, the United States has not had many of the 
difficult and perplexing questions of international law which propinquity 
forces upon the nations of Europe. The study of international law, 





therefore, has been largely ne¢ 
al 


ected in our schools. It is not included, 
as a rule, in State bar examinations, and the average student gives to 
this study about the same thoroughness that is given to Roman Law 
v Code Napoleon. 

The American Society of International Law, embracing the entire 
United States, has a limited membership of about 900, In St. Louis, 


the fourth city in the United States, it is represented by only 4 or 5 
menibers rhis society has from time to time urged that the study 
of international law should be made part of the examination for 
admission to the bar, and the wisdom of this proposal is now disclosed 
by the vast ignorance of this subject exhibited by some of our distin- 


guished lawyers The present war will undoubtedly tend to make of 
nternational law a serious and necessary study. 


DANGER OF IGNORANCE. 


\ present danger that confronts our Nation arises from two sources. 
One is genuine ignorance of this subject and the other is the ease with 
which crafty and unscrupulous men impose upon the credulity of large 
numbers of our citizens, arouse their passions, create prejudice, en- 
gend race feeling, promote strife, and endanger our neutrality in the 
excess of their partisan zeal for some foreign nation. 

In the discussion of the causes of the war, the relative strength of 
‘ ind the probability of victory we yield to all the right of free 
expression and contention. The people’s column essayist and the 
corner war debater unfortunately have moved from these general sub- 


ts into the more exact and scientific questions raised by our duty as 
neutral Nation 
Inspired by absurd statements of partisans, they endanger our neu- 
trality and make it difficult for our national officers to discharge the 
duties of their offices with that fairness, equanimity, and 


: : poise so 
ntial at this critical time. 


LAWYER'S DUTY. 





A n time of epidemic, when disease is threatening the life of the 
nation, the phy ician freely tenders his services to the public ; when 
cholera mallpox, and yellow. fever appear he, without compensation, 
goes into the warfare for health and upholds the noblest traditions of 
his profession, so it is equally the duty of the lawyer to qualify as an 
authority on what constitutes neutrality and in his own community 
combat the impressions created by ignorance fa 

“Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it,’ said Jefferson jut the limited knowledge of our position as 
neutrals affords little opportunity to combat unncutral statements. 

Where a lawyer finds a man of intelligence teaching things which are 
not true nd advocating changes which he knows can not be made, he 
is und n Oblization to his profession as well as to his country to 
expose him to ridicule and reproach for doing not only a dishonorable 
but a dangerous thing, 

SOURCE AND GROWTIL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 





Th limited time at my disposal permits but the bri discussion 
My ol rvations will be confined to the sources of international law, the 
law of neutrality, and some collateral matters connected with it. 


While the armies and navies of the warring nations are engaged in 





work of destruction, diplomats and writers are equally active in dis- 
( in he rights and duties of nations under international law. Mod- 
ern methods of warfare raise new questions almost daily, and some 
understanding of the source and growth of international law is neces 
Sarin 

Iu municipal law the subject is the individual; the sovereignty, the 
State In international law the subject is the State the sovereign 
power, the agreement or consent of States. The citizen has his conduct 
regulated by the State, which has power to enforce its decrees by fixed | 
penalti His conduct is also controlled by the moral law, while the | 
conduct of the State is not necessarily controlled by moral law, but by 
national interest which can not always be well defended as good morals 

In the former we find coercive, enforcing authority, with courts and 


while in the latter there is no enforcing authority, except the 
of enlightened national opinion and protest followed by the doubt- 
ettlement of war. 
Grotius, called the father of international law, in 1625, con- 
ng that all law consisted of rules prescribed by some high authority, 
inding none with reference to sovereign States, attributed its 
to nature. In the seventeenth century Pufendorf and Hobbes, 





not satisfied with the sovereignty of nature assigned by Grotius, and ' 





finding no high enforcing power, contended that the rules of 
tional law are not legally binding. In the cighteenth century 
shoek, another Dutch jurist, advanced the modern view that soy: 
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ignty in international law came from the common con 
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resided in the common consent of a community, and it logically fol) 


Thus we find the gradual evolution of the theory of State and int 


tional sovereignty changing, from power coming from divine 


sent or acceptance. 
ATTEMPTS TO CODIFY THE LAW, 


or 


herited sovereignty to one based wholly upon sanction in common 


The sources from which this consent arises are diversified, 


closely follow the same causes that make our domestic law. Cus; 
codes, treaties, precedents, and written agreements, supplemented 
the opinions of writers, State papers, decisions of prize courts. 


arbitral awards all are used as the authority of this collective eo; 


Inequalities and lack of precision in the body of rules 


ony 
LOVE 


international disputes, have moved statesmen during the last ce; 


to bring about a codification of the law. 


Many tentative codes have been offered, but so far the only a 
plishment has been in the Paris, Geneva, Hague, and London con, 


tions, which have met with indifferent acceptance. A _ plan 


ac 


would provide some central enforcing authority has always 


lacking. 


ont 





Certain rules have developed which have been generally accepted 
have for their enforcing power the strength of the enlightened ap, 
of civilized nations. These rules refer not only to the cond: 


belligerents, but also relate to duties which belligerents owe to neut 


and the conduct of neutral nations during war. 
They are broadly divided into those dealing with conditions 
and those with respect to peace. Those relating to war are 


divided into operations on land and on sea, the laws of naval 


being the least progressive. As an example, largely through 

fluence of the United States, private enemy property in land y 
is exempt fom seizure; in naval warfare it is lawful prize. 

CONTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES TO INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A review of the contribution to the formation of internation 


by the United States reveals a record in which every America: 


entitled to take deep pride. 

In order to appreciate the weight of our influence, it must 
in mind that the United States presented a positive reaction 
the Old World oppression of men. 


th 


We inverted the divine-right principle, denying the prerogatiy 


kings, and declared the just powers of government came only fr 
governed. We made the people sovereign. 

We early declared expatriation an inherent right, and our pe 
advocacy of the principle has all but battered down the last 
walls which hemmed in the peoples of the various foreign Stat 

We were pioneers in the principle of naturalization as an it 
to that free movement of man upon the earth's surface whi 
forcing of the right of expatriation permitted. 

We settled the further rule of law that belligerent rights 
extend to the invasion of neutral vessels for the purpose of rx 
persons who are not in the armed forces of the opposing bellig 

We invented the principle which recognizes a condition of 
ency in those people struggling for the political aims we oursely: 
attained, which give particular aid to the South American 
of Spain, so that it is now a universal principle of interna 
that a revolutionary body which occupies and administers det 
ritory and is challenging the right of the erstwhile sovereign 
may be accorded the belligerent rights of search, blockades 
like, by neutral States, without giving offense to the parent St 

We are the author of the first comprehensive code defini! 
tions as a neutral in Jefferson's neutrality act of 1794, which \ 
fied in 1818 and became the basis of the British foreign enlist 
of 1819. 

We amplified and gave clearness by court decision to the do« 
‘continuous voyage’ enunciated by Lord Stowell. 

We were first to advocate the equality of States witho 
international law would become an hypocritical blind to s} 
avarice of the more powerful States. 

We enunciated the Monroe doctrine, that American Stat¢ 
permitted to pursue the arts of civilization and peace free 
influence and oppression of European States 

We prevented the European powers from dismembering China 
than a quarter of a century ago the United States alone prot 
saved the Celestial Empire and forced the doctrine of the “ oj 
and “equal opportunity.” 

We sent delegates to the Hague and London conventio 
pressing the concrete desires and aims of the United Stat 
many American ideals in their expressions and made proposa 
advanced position which will ultimately be approved. 

We have advocated a frank and public Saivaaty and 
about our public business which prevents dangerous situatio! 
arising through secrecy and trickery. The diplomacy of Euro) 
wholly ignored the people who were to make the war sacrifi 
not be tolerated by us. 

We have stood for the rights of man, under the benign pri! 
self-government, in their larger application to the rights of St 






NEUTRALITY. 

John Bassett Moore, an accepted authority in the United 8 
the subject of international law, gives this definition of neut 

“By the usual principles of international law the state of 
recognizes the cause of both parties to the contest as just, 
avoids all consideration of the merits of the contest.” 

And again: 

“The idea of a neutral nation implies two nations at W 
third in friendship with both.” 

It will be difficult to preserve this attitude because the n 
war, pressed by their own necessities, will demand exception 
by their immediate difficulties. { 

Until the United States assumed its position as a_memble 
society of States, there were various degrees of neutrality, ba 
the conception that the neutral could permit and undertake on 
account acts of assistance to belligerents provided the acts 
impartial effect upon both. There was what was denominat 
neutrality, imperfect neutrality, impartial neutrality, and 
neutrality. 

Formerly it was not considered inconsistent with these vario 
of neutrality to permit belligerents to transport supplies 
troops across neutral territory or to fit out expeditions in neutr: 
tories and harbors so long as the same privilege was accorded t 
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litv in assistance seemed to be the old test. To-day acts of | known as contr and ar nd t tw ¢ nat 
lation to belligerents, even if impartial, are the exception | tion bj » belligerent to \ dis g 
the rule, and the underlying principle of neutrality is | I but one article of ‘ t t ne ; 
n Es breach of neutrality, and that article is a 
ity in a technical sense is divided into two general classes, | citizen nor his Government may sel w 
bracing those obligations coming into operation as between | out bringit upon the 1 vel nt ¢ 
those owing to a State by its own citizens. The latter is | all the damage the vessel inflict ind t f 
result of domestic legislation fulfilling the duty of the | volving that neutral St te in war as t ' 
baa ; os gee tea Soa ass stance an iteat Britai na 1 th Units S ) 
on international law confirm President Grant’s proclama- | knowledgment of her_ liability t ‘ 
litv on August 22, 1870, during the Franco-German W , | commerce dul ing the Civil W ar by Con 
expressly declared that ‘all persons” might “lawfully | the Alabama, which was built in En nd 
t restriction by reason of the aforesaid state of war manu- | G rnment to ive her neutral waters 
sell within the United States arms and munitions of war | ry ta ! 
rticles ordinarily known as ‘contraband of war,’ subject | \ ( 
hostile capture on the high seas.” While the United | ‘ i +) 
‘nment could not sell arms or ammunition, this proclama- | and . 
t proper for citizens to do so. ae t ' : 
NEUTRAL DUTIES BETWEEN STATES | anita Y 
first, duties between States, we may say that a neutral | our : ymisin ; 
h is under obligation to refrain from ¢ active assistance, | territory a base o peratior nd af 
the lending of money, in the selling of ilitary supplies OF | recalled 
r in permitting the use of its territory or marginal waters | Then t} United St S eo! ind 
nefit of either or both of the belligerents as a base of opera- | charges of a ' t 1m ! U1 - 
commission of hostile acts. deal | iv \ ' 
erent State is under duty to respect the inviolability of | had no neut i ete 
ritory and marginal waters. This inviolability protects the | 
hant ships in our neutral norts. | tes. inter 1 to 1 
rial waters of a State extend outwardly from low tide i . 9 
( 3 miles. Practically the only instance of mutuality | fo en to acce on United § 7 
’ lowed to a neutral State are to be found in the rules | q foreign prin t e! 
ons law conceding belligerent war vessels the right to! or arm or vessel it 
tral port for a stay of 24 hours, in which time it may coal | State with w ) it pe ‘ 
up to peace standard. It may not put in again at a port | expedition to ear 1 ’ S 
neutral State within three months. If vessels of opposing | these statutes in 1818 sup! ates 
ire in the same neutral port, they may not put out nearer | The Fenian inv: : Cat ; 
2 ours apart. A stay of longer than 24 hours may be pet itted | attempt at revision of o 
the necessity for ordinary repairs, but war damage B not | mueh that : . a 
ed. And if such vessels refuse to put out upon order, it is | not been ki . : i 
the neutral to intern the vessel and crew till the close of | stand pra: : 
Since neutral waters are inviolable, it follows that captures | to | found . Gs 
n them are void. besides amounting to an offense against the | was an am 
of the neutral State. | violet in and t 
: war vessels overstaying their time in neutral ports, so with | the shipment of arms the 4 
f gerents getting upon neutral soil. The neutral is under | The United States ne rality te i 
1 t intern them, as Holland has done in the case of a large | of revision, though this need ha ’ 
British and Belgians at the evacuation of Antwerp. | resolution from time to time a 
of the rights and duties of neutrals and belligerents is one | power applicable. ‘ srit i 
ompromise, which was the only way of reconciling condi- | neutrality laws ma . 
nflict. This conflict is to be seen in the basic propositions | subject to leave ions wit 
1 shall not suffer in its trade owing to a war in which | a State at war w rv wW h ¢ 
neerned, and that a belligerent, on the other hand, as a|' to cit 
elf-preservation, should be conceded the right to prevent such I a : 
iis enemy as is increasing its military power. r y 
th neutral and belligerents are confirmed in these rights, ; 
tical result is that in articles of commerce, such as warlike t Si 0 
neutral may trade, subject, however, to the belligerent’s 
ture. Neutral merchants, therefore. usually escape the vo | f 
oss by requiring previous payment, thus shifting the risk es thereir I 
ising belligerent it 
close of the Crimean War and the treaty of Paris, in 1856, ws of ft I t S 
1erce was at the merey of belligerent anarchy. Starting in | de} i 
t ind English wars and lasting up to the final fall of Napo- | : ! ( 
| goods and shipping suffered grievously from the arbitrary | question as to w | ns 1 
wer by belligerents. settled lication ; 
», during the Napoleonic wars England and France each | engage in 4 — 
trals any and all trade with the other in their respective | of gueh world erie’ 
il and Milan decrees. These decrees were issued under a | 7), partmen te th: { 
ht of blockade by which it was intended to bind neutrals | jno was the United S$ 
paper fulmination that all the coasts of the respective | “<1; wicht also be my dutv t t » 
i state of blockade. Any neutral vessel making for ports | qpiteq States charter does 1 abuse it . : ' 
I e or England, or entering them, was made the prey of | ¢,.. th “salir het <r SP rly a ; ; of | 
llegal capture on a charge of breach of blockade. Ameri wi] tal tl United State . 
ce suffered so heavily that some action was necessary, yet we | “T do not a Holt ia Showaver that ant ; 
Tectively fight both Great Britain and France. | ; aoe erred becker 4 ad ; 
Con passed the nonintercourse acts, forbidding all | *** (.**°s wv ed ae emaia 7 
th I we and England, intending thereby to pinch them | GWesons your letter pr a ee ae 
rtain necessary imports from America, but only done | BiCa! fesal trabnit So ae 
State 1 sacrificed 1,500 American merchantmen to te hae ye “ anal ; a ; 
time, also, the status of neutral goods in enemy merchant am it ation 0 y tha eS 
enemy goods in neutral merchant vessels was wholly left to | #¢™@ ( th 1eas me tio It Ma 
( the belligerents Russia, enlisting other European neu- a il rity than tl eu Cou I t ( 
time laid down to the belligerents certain rules which she | #2sua ; : ; ee 
t to neutrals and notified the belligerents that any de-| , ‘ “The intercourse of this countr th t 
them would be met with force. This is known as the | !” res ind 4 the i i I G by 1 onstitut t 
this chaos, at the peace of Paris in 1856 came the | @re obl gatory upon evel cit n 17} TY 
declarations that constitute the first important conventional | war with the nation : mst Vv I 
nternational law. These conventions are: | war, and equally bound to commit n ict of h 
! teeri is and remains abolished. with which the ) nment i ind 
Ss, except contraband, are not capturable in neu- | een or is universally : 1 
nations. t lies at the foundati ( rv 
itral goods, except contraband, are not capturable in enemy | no social order or peaceful relatior 
| countries without it. It is wey 
\ blockade, to bind neutrals, must be effectively maintained | tion to citizens of the United State I 
I the people, every citizen is a port 
d States was invited to subseribe to the declaration, but de- | bound by the laws which t rept 
it was further stipulated that all unoffending private | pass, or the treaties into v h t 
pt from capture in maritime warfare, as it had become | their delegated autl i And t 
e This was not assented to, and while the United States | faith to another nation that the S 
ressly agreed to the declaration of Paris, it bas conformed | the citizens of the two countri ey S 
ted upon it as public law. | equally and personally pledged. ‘1 t 
IRALITY AS IT AFFECTS THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. | os om eo eerie =A gener aa as 
i . u i lis wywil }? a} rtli ‘ 
we have been discussing neutral duties as between States. | in whose behalf it is mad And | lo no act, ! 
now discuss the duties with respect to States and their | agreement to promote or encourage revolt or h 
| territories of a country with whi h yur Government i lved 
may do a great many things without compromising the neu- | to be at peace, without a breach of his duty as cit 
State that a State itself may not do. Citizens may sell arms | breach of the faith pledged to the foreign nation.’ 
inition to belligerents, though a State may not. CONTRIBUTIONS OF MONEY 
mendous importance of commerce to neutrals has led to a . : Np oF 3 ae 
‘ton of their right to continue the same in war as in peace, hut It is not a violation of neutrality for a privat el cope mn 
nition of the belligerent’s war rights certain classes of goods‘ to lend money to a belligerent if made as a t tr 












































































































infringement if the 





it an loan was in fact a gratuitous 
contribution, So delicate is our position among so many friends that 
the President ha idvised against even commercial loans. During the 
rar German War large sums of money were sent by German sym- 
pathizers to Germany for hospital purposes, and large sums were sent 
by sympathizers with France for the relief of persons in French hos- 
pitals, and such assistance was not considered a violation of neutrality. 
Since that time the organization of the American Red Cross Society 
provides a means of contribution for hospital assistance, which com- 
pletely eliminates any question of the violation of neutrality. 
This organization will help the wounded and destitute of all the 


warring nations equally and prevent offense being given to any friendly 


nation on the ground of neutrality. 
CONTRABAND. 

Our courts have held, ‘* Neutrals in their own country may, sell to 
belligerents whatever belligerents choose to buy.’ The principal ex- 
ception to this rule is that “ neutrals must not sell to one belligerent 
what they refuse to sell to the other.” 

Our Secretary of State has asserted: 


“There is no Hague convention which deals with absolute or condi- 
tional contraband, and, as the declaration of London is not in force, the 
rules of international Jaw only apply. As to the articles to be regarded 


as contraband, there is no general agreement between nations. It is 
the practice for a country, either in time of peace or after the out- 


break of war, to declare the articles which it will consider as absolute 
or conditional contraband. It true that a neutral Government is 
seriously affected by this declaration, as the rights of its subjects or 
citizens may be impaired. But the rights and interests of belligerents 
and neutrals are opposed in respect to contraband articles and trade, 
and there is no tribunal to which questions of difference may be readily 
submitted. 

“The record of the United States in the past 


is 


is not free from criti- 





cism. When neutral this Government has stood for a restricted list 
of absolute and conditional contraband. As a belligerent, we have con- 
tended for a liberal list, according to our conception of the necessities 
ot the case 
* * - a * a 

‘As the Government of the United States has in the past placed ‘all 
artic] from which ammunition is manufactured’ in its contraband 
list, and has declared copper to be among such materials, it necessarily 
finds some embarrassment in dealing with the subject. 


* * + * * * 


‘Petrol 


and other petroleum products have been proclaimed by Great 
Britain as contraband of war In view of the absolute necessity of 
such products to tl use of submarines, aeroplanes, and motors, the 


United States Government has not yet reached the conclusion that they 






























are improperly included in a list of contraband. Military operations 
to-day are largely a question of motive power through mechanical de- 
vices It is therefore difficult to argue successfully against the 
inclusion of petroleum among the articles of contraband 

* : x * * * 

‘Great Britain and France have placed rubber on the absolute contra- 
band list and leather on the conditional contraband list. Rubber is 
extensively used in the manufacture and operation of motors and, like 
petrol, is regarded by some authorities as essential to motive power 
to-day Leather is even more widely used in cavalry and infantry 
equipment It is understood that both rubber and leather, together 
with v have been embargoed by most of the belligerent countries. 
It lled that the United States has in the past exercised the 
right of « go upon exports of any commodity which might aid the 
eT 

* 4 + * * 

The duty of a ifral to restrict trade in munitions of war has neve1 
been imposed by international or municipal statute it has never been 
the yp y of this Government to prevent the shipment of arms or 
ummun nm into belligerent territory, except in the case of neighbor- 
ing American Republics, and then only when civil strife prevailed. 
ven to this extent the beiligerents in the present conflict, when they 
were neutrals, have never, so far as the records discl . limited the 
sal ; initions f war. It is only necessary to point to the enor- 
mous quantities of rms and ammunition furnished by manufacturers 

Germany to the belligerents in the Russo-Japanese War and in the 
I nt Balkan wars to establish the general recognition of the propriety 
of the ft le by a neutral nation.” 

Contraband is of two kind absolute and ce onal, Absolute 
cont d compri articles in themselves disti military, such 
as a ind the li conditional contraband compr : ‘S SUS- 
Ce} of warlike and peaceful use, such as fuel oil, val, horses, and 
the lil 

Conditional contraband can not be set out in articles, as it is created 
only by special nditions arising out of each wat 

Int case of articles of a warlike nature solely they become contra 
band only by hostile destinatio: their mere con nment to an enemy 
port « » the enemy country gives rise to liability to capture. If, for 
instance, merchants in the United States to-day should ship arms and 
ammti ion to Brazil, their destination is so obviously not belligerent 
territ ey would not be contraband an 1ot subject to capture 

Wi to conditional contraband, the test is destination to 
the b orces or government, as distinguished from mere bel 
ligerer ' This rule of | nt destination, as necessary to 
give 1 right of capture, 1 been evaded to a eater or less 
extent ‘om e time of its appearan by the consignment of contra 
band ods to neutral ports with the secret object of transshipment by 
another vessel or by rail, 7 

CONTINUOUS VOYAGI 

This ruse, resulting in defeating the belligerer right of capture, has 
been met by a rule known as the doctrine of continuous voyvae: 

Our Secretary of State said: 

The rule of ‘continuous voyage’ has been not only asserted by 
American tribunals but extended by them. They have exercised the 
right to determine from the circumstances whether the estensible was 
the real destination, They have held that the shipment of articles of 
contraband to a neutral port ‘to order,’ from which, as a matter of 
fact, cargoes had been transshipped to the enemy, is corroborative evi 


dence that the cargo is really destined to the enemy instead of to the 


neutral port of delivery. It is thus seen that some of the doctrines 
which appear to bear harshly upon neutrals at the present time are 
analogous to or outgrowths from policies adopted by the United States 
when it was a belligerent. The Government, therefore, can not con- 
sistently protest against the application of rules which it has fol- 


lowed in the past unless they have not been practiced as heretofore.” 
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Under this doctrine, even if the trade in contraband is be 
neutral ports, the goods are capturable if the ultimate 
proved to be belligerent. 

In the Peterhof case (5 Wall., 49) our Supreme Court 
from the prize court, condemned a cargo of blankets, shoes 
and the like, in a British vessel, bound from Liverpool to Matar 
Mexico, on the ground that it was not shown that the articl: re 
not intended for transshipment to the Confederate forces. at By ; 
ville, Tex. 

The United States condemned many British-owned vessels and 
documented for the British port of Nassau. ; 

This same question of the liability of goods documented to n 
ports has been raised with England by the United States in th 
of detained American cargoes documented to ports in the 1 
countries of Holland, Denmark, and Italy, which border the E) 
of Germany and Austria as Mexico borders the United States. _ 

RIGHT OF PREEMPTION, 

In case of doubt as to the belligerent destination of contra! 
cargo, the captor has a recognized right of purchase at a fair | 
under what is known as the right of preemption, and Great Bri: 
seems to be availing herself of this right. 7 

It is not a wholly satisfactory course to our merchants, owi 
the greatly increased prices that could be realized in Germany 
Austria. It would seem desirable, at the close of the war, 
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t . th 
leading States attempt to reduce to conventional law the Am 
doctrine that all private property—except contraband—be freed 


naval warfare. This, of course, can be done only by the commor 
sent of nations. F 
CABLE AND WIRELESS. 

Under the use of neutral soil comes the question of wireless, a 
rule is that belligerents may not use the same on neutral soil fo 
purpose of communication with their troops or war vessels. ‘J 
of wireless and cable is open impartially for ordinary gover 
business, but to insure the character of information being sent 
livered the United States has restricted the use of code messa¢g 
ticularly in wireless. 

Mr. Bryan, on January 20, explains the freedom of comm 
by submarine cables and the necessity for censorship of comm 
by wireless : 

“The reason that wireless messages and cable messages requi 
ent treatment by a neutral Government is as follows: 

“Communication by wireless can not be interrupted by a ly 
With a submarine cable it is otherwise. The possibility of cut 
cable exists, and if a belligerent possesses naval superiority th 
cut, as was the German cable near Azores by one of Germany's o1 
and as was the British cable near Fanning Island by a German 
force. Since a cable is subject to hostile attack, the responsihbilit 
upon the belligerent and not upon the neutral to prevent « 
munication. 

“A more important reason, however, at least from the point 
of a neutral Government, is that messages sent out from a wi 
tion in neutral territory may be received by belligerent war 
high seas. If these messages, whether plain or in cipher, d 
movements of warships or convey to them information as to th 
of an enemy’s public or private vessels, the neutral territory 


base of naval operations, to permit which would be essent 
neutral. 
“As a wireless message can be received by all stations and 


within a given radius, every message in cipher, whatever it 

destination, must be censored; otherwise military information 

sent to warships off the coast of a neutral. It is manifest t! 

marine cable is incapable of becoming a means of direct com: 

with a warship on the high seas. Hence its use can not, as a 

neutral territory a base for the direction of naval operation: 
SALE OF ENEMY VESSELS TO NEUTRALS. 

Neutral States undoubtedly appear to have a normal right 
ships from whom they please; that is a normal right of cor 

On the other hand, belligerent States for centuries have 
nized as having the right to capture each the merchant 
other. 

If an enemy shipowner is permitted to make a purely co 
fer of vessel to a neutral, the belligerent’s right of 
feated by a fraud. And in any event, even a bona fide tran 
valid against the opposing belligerent, defeats his war right 

The practice is net settled. Russia and France maintain no 
are valid iinst them in time of war. The United Stat 
Britain, by practice, have taken the view that a transfer t! 
lieve an enemy vessel of enemy character is possible, but it 1 


his 





as : 


made in a blockaded port or during transit, that it must be a 
the laws of the neutral State where the transaction is co 
and must be in good faith, with all interest passing irrev 
that it must not have as its object the evasion of the co 
which the enemy character, as such, exposes it. 


THE “ DACIA.” 

What applies to the purchase of belligerent ves 
applies as well to the citizens of neutral States. 
The one conspicuous example that has come to our noti 
the Dacia, a Hamburg-American vessel held in an America 
fear of capture, which was sold to an American citizen. ‘Tl 
authorities not unreasonably wish to try this vessel in vie\ 

tensive sale of German ships that might be involved in a 
ognition of its validity. There have been some recogni 
to American registry since the outbreak of the war, but th: 
a time when ships of the German fleet were still on the oceat 
condition of compulsory stay in neutral ports did not exist 
ent effectiveness. ‘They were vessels of corporations 
States, whose shareholders were citizens of neutral States 


els by at 


ol 


BLOCKADE, 


\ blockade to which neutrals must submit must also be 
notified and the area of effectiveness must be delimited ae 
latitude and longitude. As the high seas are considered t 


property of States, blockades extending far beyond marginal 
of doubtful validity, being, in effect, the unwarranted exclusi 
with joint and common title for the enjoyment of their right 

Mr. Moore describes a blockade as follows: 

“The object of a blockade is to cut off all intercourse 
enemy so far as the blockade extends. It will be recalled t] 
our Civil War all the ports of the Confederacy were block 
results that became more and more appreciable as time \ 
Blockade respects neither the nationality of the ship nor the na 


































or character of the cargo. The penalty of an attempt to break a 


} de is confiscation both of ship and cargo, no matter what the 
ter of the goods may be. In former times attempts were often 


to forbid access to belligerent ports by proclamation of blockade 

\ » were net actually enforced. These were known as ‘ paper’ 

ikades. But this practice was eventually done away with, and the 

nle as announced in the declaration of Paris of 1856 came to be 

sally accepted, that a blockade, in order to be binding upon neu- 

must be effectively maintained; that is to say, maintained by a 
asonably sufficient to prevent entrance to the blockaded port.” 

CONDUCT CONFORMABLE TO LAW. 


{ United States is committed by tradition and choice to conduct 
conformable to law in its international relations. If the law works 
nt hardships upon us at times, it is none the less our duty to 
them, while striving to obtain common consent to modification. 
progress of the last hundred years justifies the hope that States 
and more recognizing justice and fair dealing as synonyms 
lightened self-interest. The railroad, the steamship, the cable, 
wireless have afforded such wonderful facilities for traveling 
interchange of intelligence that a world opinion of tremendous 
in progress of formation. 

rhis world opinion is finally the great molding 
law Self-interest undoubtedly plays its part in 
‘ are daily coming to understand that an 

¢ o}l 


f re 


1s 
factor in international 
the policies of States, 
injury to one State is 
and that the welfare of the peoples of the earth is bound 
heir interdependence upon commerce and finance, which war de- 
ind peace alone promotes. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADVICE, 


I lent Cleveland declared even when our feelings were outraged 
ielties committed in Cuba: 

ver may be the traditional sympathy of our countrymen as 

with a people who seem to be struggling for a larger au- 

t ind greater freedom, deepened as such sympathy naturally must 

half of our neighbors, yet the plain duty of their Government 


\ te 


i observe in good faith the recognized obligations of international 
! ip. The performance of this duty should not be made more 
( vy a disregard on the part of our citizens of the obligations 


ut of their allegiance to their country, which should restrain 
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n violating as individuals the neutrality which the Nation of | 


\ vy are members is bound to observe in its relations to friendly 
n States.’ 

, | dent Roosevelt stated during the Japanese-Russian War: 
| Government of the United States represents the people of the 
United States not only in the sincerity with which it is endeavoring to 
| scales of neutrality exact and even but in the sincerity with 
deplores the breaking out of the present war, and hopes that 
d at the earliest possible moment, and with the smallest pos- 
to those engaged. Such a war inevitably increases and in- 
susceptibilities of the combatants to anything in the nature 
ry or slight by outsiders. Too often combatants make 
ims as to the duties and obligations of neutrals, so that even 
harging these duties and obligations with scrupulous care it 
t to avoid giving offense to one or the other party. To such 
» causes of offense, due to the performance of national duty, 
st not be added any avoidable causes. It is always unfor- 
bring Old World antipathies and jealousies into our life or 
h or conduct to excite anger or resentment toward our Nation 

lly foreign lands * * *,” 
onition to our citizens were justified then, how much more 
how much more vital, is such admonition now. In the last 
two friendly nations were at war. At the present time six 
| four small nations, all friendly to us, are at war. 


AVOID THE RACE ISSUE. 
say the war will be long: we know it will be deadly. It 
imagination in a hold too strong to resist; we can not fail 
of it; we must talk of it. 


n be done without making race the vital issue and stirring 
of nationality that bring bitter personal enmities. 

present danger to our Nation comes from the professional 
who appoints himself spokesman for a nationality that he 
litical office or personal profit. This professional agitator 


} 


irm than war or disaster, as he spreads enmities and bit- 
a Nation where all should be at peace. 
GOD WITH PEACE, 
xhaustion brings prospects of peace, a neutral nation will be 


onciliate. Our President is available for this delicate task 

er of the nations at war claims God’s approval of his armies 
of destruction. We prefer to believe that God is with our 

t when he counsels neutrality and advocates peace. This is 


must be neutral in fact 
are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as 
ipon every transaction that might be construed as a prefer 

party to the struggle before the other. My thought is of 
f am speaking, I feel sure, the earnest wish and purpose of 
chtful American that this great country of ours, which 
the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should show 
this time of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to 
e fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self 
the efficiency of dispassionate action, a Nation that neither 
igment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels 

keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and disin- 
nd truly serviceable for the peace of this world.” 


Lnited States 


davs that 
well as 


well as in name dur 


as 


é f one 
is, 


CONCLUSION, 


traditions of our ceuntry, hold 
fair play; explain that one nation can not make jnter- 
nor depart from its recognized international obiigations 
Y A de parture from the accepted law, which would be to the 
tage of 


preserve 
ind 
W 


the best 


the seales 


one of the belligerents, would not be the preservation 
ty, but an act of hostility. 
ntents of the national melting pot require your assistance, 


educational work to do; the facts will adjust themselves, but 





st be explained. This is the lawyer's part: He must bring 

k the same courage, determination, and persistence that has 
uurse in other critical periods. 

{ party feeling or political bias, his work should be done for 


in American, for 


America. 


con- | 











Woman Suffrage. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 
OF TEXAS, 
In ‘roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


The House had under consideration the joint resoluti 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
tending the right of suffrage to women. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I shall leave out 


ec 


on (I 
} 
i 


i J 
Unit States 


all question of the doctrine of State rights. My respect for the 
phrase and for logic has in the last few weeks largely dimin 


ished. I have found that every man on either side of any ques 
tian can use, or professes to, the doctrine of State rights to favor 
his contention. Therefore I shall simply discuss this question 
on the broadest basis of reason. 

I would like to know, as a matter of common 
Texas should have the right to dictate to Massa¢ 
the qualifications of her electors should be; 
have the right to dictate to Texas what the 
electors should be. 

Then I want to present another thought: The prohibition 
amendment that was passed upon the other day had the 


sense, why 
what 
why Illinois should 


qualifications of her 


husetts 


excuse 





that the State laws of one State could not be enforced, and were 
ineffective unless the national law made all get behind it But 
there is no excuse in this case, because every State can enforce 
its own laws as to the qualification of the elector. 

Now, I want to ask another question. If the National Legis 
lature can prohibit the States from making any discrimination 
on the sex question, can they not also go into my State, where 
we had adopted not long ago a_ poll-tax requirement as a 
qualification for the right to vote—can they not say that 
there shall be in no State of the Union any law that requires 
a poll tax as a prerequisite to a vote? Any State in this 
Union might adopt a broader property qualification to the 
franchise than a poll tax. I want you to understand I opposed 
the adoption of the poll-tax amendment in my State, but my 
State adopted it, and had the right to adopt it, and your State 
has the right to adopt it. Sour State has the right to say that 


no man shall yote unless he has some property interests in the 
country. The qualifications of 


voter in every country are 
fixed by law, and in our country by the State law under the 
reservation of our Constitution, once deemed a wise reserva- 
tion by all men of all parties. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I bave not the time. Whenever you start in 
with a national law binding and controlling the States in ref 
erence to administration of its local affairs there is no measur 
ing the lengths you may go, no field you may not ente! ) 
smallest local right you may not invade. The broad sea that 
you sail upon is without shore line. State government and local 
government are wiped out forever and is centered the 
Government at Washington. I have not even made up my 
mind fully what my view would be on the question of woman 
suffrage when submitted. as it will some day be submitted, in 
my own State. I only know that if I shall reach the con- 
clusion that it is better for womanhood that she be given the 
right to vote, I shall know or believe it is also better for 
hood and for my country. First in ny conception, firs 1 my 
devotion, is the welfare of the womanhood of my State 1 of 
my country. I differ with some as to whether voting is a 
inherent or a privilege granted by the State Ls exis I 
know it is a political privilege; but as to the right of we } 
she has as much inherent right to that privileg s the mun. 
There is no question about that. But I look back to the days 
of old and I find that in Rome when wom launted h elf 
in the public gaze Rome became degraded and decayed I 
look back to the days of Louis XIV, when women were . 
stantly in the public gaze, and I find that then w n fell from 
her high estate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Froyp of Arkansas) The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has expired 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker has been said here tl n 
pain woman brings us forth s world d in :, ; 
nurtures us and tt s us for this world 1 I re | 
well, because for 50 vears IT have rried that eno e, 
the lessons that were taught me at my mothers knee, nd 
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= ee —o —— a — 
every temptati that comes brings back the picture of that een shall be een? to carry out the purposes for which the com 
; . mission was createc 
t 1 1 ’ ° . , . 1 . ) | P 2 ‘ nn 7 . . 
| mother to my eyes. God knows I we uld not for the Sec. 4, That the members of the commission shall receive no con 

rid ist a vete that would be to her injury if her life were pensation for their services on the commission, except traveling expe? 
to live over. Tar otherwise. Because in pain she brought me Incurred — of = District of Columbia while attending to 
a 3 ey $e a ; : . : aie _awy | duties imposed under this act. 
forth and in sorrow she nurtured me, I would shelter every Sec. 5. That the sum of $9,000, or so much thereof as may be 1 
being that bears a woman’s form from the cold storms of the | sary to carry out the purposes of this act and to defray the expens 
world and the deep damnation of its polluted waters. Point to | the commission, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
; ; A hich 41 seen Miter smelt Ai tca4 ~ of those that % reasury not otherwise appropriated. Such appropriation shall be iy 
me anything in which the chivalry of Texas or of those Un diately available and shall be paid out on the audit and order 
know North or South has deliberately or purposely wronged | chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which audit and , 
woman and T will change all my views. Because we love her | shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the . 


) 
: . : ness of the accounts of said commission. 
nd love to shelter her we guard her in my State in her home. 


Ve sav that neither creditor nor any other man shall take it In the Aberdeen Weekly, published at Aberdeen, Miss 
away from her, and we say that even a husband shall not over- | 18sue of Pebruary <6, 1915, there appeared an editorial si 
power or overpersuade her. The law gives her the opportunity favoring this resolution. The editorial is as follows: 

‘ t \ | tict a” i dé = Cs i A as e 


before she conveys away that home, -and will make her take the RURAL PERSONAL CREDITS, 
opportunity, of going before a notary separately and apart from Secretary of Agriculture Houston has declared that agricul 
, aise ie : : : ee aaa . sults pay only a net profit of 5 per cent. Upon this premis: 
her husband and stating whether or not she desires to do so. 


dent that farmers can not operate their lands and pay interest 
in my State coverture is a condition that protects a Woman | cess of that rate without loss. It is also a known fact that they « 
against the statute of limitations running against her. In my | borrow money in many places upon the security they have to of 
wes “rhe cate ; - ei é ; > to | per cent. This leads to the conclusion that some system ought 
State we have sheltered her by all of the laws we knows how t provided by the Government which would enable them to p1 
raie, and if you will tell me another law that we can frame | at a rate that would leave a part, oi least, of their net prof 
! : Bail iene Balan vain <ties +1 . een conte 9 j for themselves for a rainy day. n several European countri 
that will a her more we will be very glad to adopt ~ Se system prevails, in which the Government is a factor in loan 
my heart of hearts I want to cherish the memory of the mot 1er | producers money at a low interest, predicated on a rating of ru 
ne, and in conclusion let me say I cast this vote, as I believe, | sonal credits. Hicn. Morris SiHWerPARD has introduced a joi 
for country, for home, and for mother, when I vote now against | tion into the United States Senate to authorize the Committ 
oe ee * ae A at races f the time ever | riculture of the Senate and the House, through a subcommitt: 
the adoption of this amendment. [Applause.] If the time « vestigate a system of rural personal credits and report their 
comes when JI can see womanhood’s better interest in a different | to the next Congress, looking to the enactment of a law whi 
vote, T will cast that vote in accordance with that change of | have for its purpose the determining of correct rural p rsonal 
. as bases of Government loans to producers at a low rate of Inti 
conviction The resolution ought to pass both Houses before adjournment 
present session, so that the relief proposed by the measure 
> ‘ ° come operative at the earliest possible time. The Governme 
Rural Credits. most every industry in a way sirilar to that which 


ocure 1 


is soucut 

Paty © oe farmer in the proposed resolution, and it would constitut 
indifference or negligence for the Congress to ignore its passag 

‘X TENSION OF R “MARKS lay it beyond the present session. The resolution was introduc 

44 Jan} h 4iVi IX, : ‘ ' . ae 7 ; : 

IN I ’ RI lower House by Congressman FE. S. CANDLER, Jr., from Mississip; 


I I have received strong approval of my resolution from « 
I (} N HZ, a Kk ‘" oo  €3 N ) i R J R sources, and among the number was a letter from Mr. H. 8 
aa 4 ° i A Vu, * \. . : > > a. 
i — i IX ly L, \ L Is >} leylen, of Aberdeen, Miss.. under date of February 27 
which is as follows: 
: : a ABERDEEN, MIss., Februa 
Ix tue House or Represenrarives, Sion. B.S, Caemneme, Be. ’ 
Washington, D. C. 

Thur WV h 4, 1915 : é : > ; 

Phursday, March 4, 1919. My Dear Sir: It is a sore disappointment to learn the im 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, on February 5, | Of Passage at this session of your resolution to properly 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


* Sa : oe . personal rural credit during the coming recess of Cong | 
15, L introduced House joint resolution 416, to authorize the | could have gotten that, we could have had a bill ready to b 

















Comittees on Agriculture of the Senate and House to investi- | at the beginning of next session, and in all likelihood « | 
} { : : : ltt : ured its enactment at an early date of next session 
“rs » he system o nreal ere ‘ TA h resol nl sas cures ; 1 ae é art) ‘ : : . 
ite the systet f rural personal credit, which resolution i If that resolution fails of passage, then we must go to t! 
TOHOWS: on it. We must appeal to the rural press to secure this pl] 
: : 1 . : : tigating that important subject. I am frank to say that | 
Toint yutio a. ee tes, 416) to authorize the ommittees Agr By. ae : : 
f +h ae i = : pes aan Boe = anion ae — | lieve we can secure anything worth having under the ord 
eee eames ee aneeee : "oS " . : of investigating this and kindred subject We should pre 
ee ; i 5 : lela 2 experience on land-mortgage efforts at legislation. 
Whereas none of the several rural credit investigating bodies appointed If no other farmer takes it up, then I purpose to do so 
y Congress within the past few years has drafted a personal rural | Congress adjourns, and organize a movement to get the « 
“lit bill; and 


the rural press. Both our local papers promise to aid i 


Whereas personal rural credit is more necessary than a land-mortgage | ment, and through them I hope to get the officers of 


ystem, although such system is good so far as it go 





goes; and | Press Association to take it up with the officers of the 
Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful opera- | tions of the various States. 
tion a personal rural credit system through which the farmers of | If the officers of the press association of each farmin 
those countries obtain eredit for productive purposes at low rates | be induced to select an intelligent and succes farmer 
of interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produce agri- | the rural congressional districts. the farmers leet 
ural products more economically than is done in this country, | association to work with the press in securing lis in 
n though our farmers possess many natural advantages not en- | could so arouse public sentiment in its favor that Cong! 
d by them; and deny it to us. 
W is the great European war now being waged is wasting capital With such a commission created, that association of tf 
rate lever before approached, which condition is bound to employ an expert or experts to prepare a bill and go before 1 
it in materially affecting the world’s capital and credit markets; | sion and prove it up to the satisfaction of all. The rural 
t American farm } 


‘rs having no organized credit machinery, it 
naturally follows that their interests will suffer more than any 
othe intel in the country and make it more difficult for them 
to obtain credit in the future than it has been in the past: There 


not engage in a movement which would mean more to the « 
that. What a lasting monument it would be to them! |! 
ihe least doubt but that if this proposition is properly br 
attention enough of them will take it up to make it a succes 

Let every paper which acts on this suggestion by editoria 
ing it send a copy to the Rural Credit Press Association, W 
D. C., and I shall see to it that all such papers are pres 
gress and afterwards preserved and made to form a 
for giving this legislation to the American farmer, 

Very truly, yours, 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and 
House of Representatives are hereby authorized, through a subcom- 
mittee, to investigate and hold hearings on such personal rural credit 
ill as may be pre sented to them, in the manner he einafter more 
specifically set forth, and make a report thereof not later than the 10th 
1 December next. 

2. That such subcommittee or investigating body, which is here- 

referred to as the commission, shall hold its hearings and in- 
vestigations in such manner that will permit persons who, in the 
commission's opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing to present 

ls for a personal rural credit system in the United States to the 
commission and appear before them by experts of their own selection 
to establish the merits of their respective bills and to disprove any 











H. 8. ¢ 
There is no better citizen in Mississippi, or in any ot! 
than Mr. Gilleylen. He is a farmer, and a man 
character, progressive in his views, and everything he 
entitled to be given the highest consideration. I h 


] 


him for 25 years, and during all this time he hi: 
{ 





prov ns contained in bills not presented by themselves. The com- | received the confidence and the esteem of ne pr 
! n shall notify at least one leading representative of every interest 


7 i € whom he lives and his acquaintances everywhere 
1 by such bills, including the president of the American Bankers’ 





; ; ; ‘ca farming i rests < “sues e modern mei! 

Asse tion, of his privilege to appear before the commission by an large farming Int¢ rests and patreee ae Mpaern BH 

‘ex t of his ow: lection and to advocate or oppose any bill presented, | culture, and hence is successful. 

Who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges before the commission I strongly favor the establishment in this country 
the experts of the proponents. eit auaneion tA . r give the farmers 
s ee it shall be the further duty of the commission to send credit system which will not only give the fa — 

for } nd papers; to administer oaths; to summon and compel | land relief, but I also go further, and favor giving 

t ot witnesses and have the same examined by themselves | farmers who are not so fortunate as to own land a 

o1 ntatives of the parties at interest appearing before sical lea $a av a als secure relief. th 

tl th to adopt rules of procedure and the same to amend; credits by which they can also oe - : ‘ 

and to « loy such refari experts, stenographers, and other assist- | farmers deserve our consideration, Just as mut h 
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at ae 


re landowners. 
if we 


We 


must help, 
would 


bring about 


rmers 


ty. 


if we ean, all classes ot | 
the greatest deg 
I have been in Congress | have 


labored 
every Way I could all of ny 


at all times to | 


Commission js designed to y e busines 
constituents, but everybody | of the country, outside of the railroads W L ai ed 
familiar with my record knows that | have been espe- | by the Interstate Commerce Commission I") we ‘ I 
ictive in doing everything | could for the farmers of | dustrial] Commission. Which is authorized to tp ( é t] 
ret, realizing that whenever | helped them in any way | country and iny Stigate business Of all kinds e 
l every other trade, calling. avoeation, and interest of | to the Government. That Ind istrial Co S 
le | have the honor to represent: and so long as ] con- |; Work for months, under large expense, yw r 
Congress, J expect to faithfully, promptly, and ener- a single thing anq With no Prospect that 
continue to pursue this course. While ] regret very | plish anything. [It is under the direction of 1 
' failure of the PAssnge of My resolution at this Session, | gives Out interviews oce sionally to the news 
ret from the bottom of iy heart the failure to secure | With the testimony taken by the con; ission. provid ‘ 
‘rural eredit le gislation at this Session, still ] have done | for bublication, but serves ho other pur se, 7] 
ld, and J fee] confident that at the coming Session of ability that that commission Will ever ; omplis l 
Wwe Will pass legislation which wil] meet the approval | yond idding to the turmoil] Of business. 
people and sreatly benefit the farmers throughout this | The 'Trad Commission, for WHICD so much was r 
Republic. I shal certainly do everything in the world | not at this moment been organi l. The Presiq t 
to bring about this much-desired legislation, Everybody | months to select the men for that ; ace d the y 
that upon the prosperity of our agricultural] interest | cism Of his selecti, IS is amy proof of f I ! 
the prosperity of the whole country, Without it, all In fact, the President hown from ¢] sinning 
of every kind will he paralyzed, put With our agricul- | weakness in selecting Proper | (0 fill the gres{ 
ferest prosperous at all times, every other business in- | have been created for his assisy ¢ Phe ary of the m 
roughout the country will enjoy a proportionate pros- | bers of the Trade Commis On Was fixed SLOVO « \ 
| the people will be happy and our grent country | order that men of the highest racte ty 1] 
to press forward to grander achievement ind more} obtained for those Diaces. It was also Provided by lay that not 
development. ore than three of the places shy uld be ¢ L by me Crs of th 
ae sane polities] party, the DUrpose being ty 4 repres tion 
s to both parties, But after mont] i delay the Presi, hos 
Two Years of Democratic Rule, ia lot of Politicians. largely of 4 } chara 1 dees no 
ter | give the Republican Party a si el OF the board, ‘Ty 
Ter ina as , " . cy | Object in Selecting two prese es { Prog 
I XTENSION OF REMARKS | Party is evidently with a view of st, iz the | ican 
OF division. Tf iS a political Move, wnwo} UY Of the Pry 
HON. LUTHER w. yo PT, | fhe United states. the trae ¢ n has vast powers tp 
Investigate business corporations hd the Presid l d 
OF NEW YORK, that it Would undertalk. he work of a tariff But 
IN tHe House OF REPRESENTATIVES, not a single person chosen as ; ie ne Of that nas 
: any special qualifx tUons to perform { W hol s 
Thursday, Waren 4, 1915. ticular knowledge of the tariff. The result y be | 
MOTY. Mr. Speaker, the record of the Sixty-thirg Con- | “O™Mmiussion wil] add another disturbing ilu - “? the b ’ 
d that of the Democratic Party in contro] of the Govern. | Of the country without _ ee Te geen Y "ai 
the last two years ending March 4 is not one that the rhe pte narrow partisan ee wae wa — ra os 
the United States can regard with Satisfaction. When | dent serected the eee of the Nationa) ates rve Boar at 
rol of the Government changed, as a result of the di- wae aD rastitution chat mould, of all others, be tr Erol 
the Republican ranks, the Nation Was in a very prog. | C4! ends, but the Preside 
ition. Al) that has 1} 


htary 
the cor 


necessa ry 
legislatix n 
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poms 

plish everything 

ree of | pleme 

business of 
The Trade 


sees 


in that direction \ll of 
has done hothing XC@] { 


lntry, 


I ch t purely partisan po rd, and 
een changed. The florid prom- though he afterw mee = Sree a Rag em 
he Democratic platform of 1912 ind the specious Words “fosed his purpose. 
© President about removing the Shackles on trade and | ~ONGRESS NOT ABLE TO Do ALI teindieinn 
lereasing our foreign and domestic commerce read to- | Although Congress has been jn continuons Session St 
mockery, The Principal measures that have been | vet it did not do all that the Presiden{ required of $ 
through Congress at the instigation of the President, | generally believed that he proposed anothe extra 
have gone into effect, have done harm rather than talk indicated such a purpose. bry the Speaker of { Hous 
a ‘ind other leading members of his Party ce ed that extra 
rill Jaw, Which was the leading feature of the Demo- | Session would mean the dcom of th Ir part The y Was 
‘ram, and for which the President predicted such a tired of the continuous attreks , nN busine Vv thy 
“© In prosperity, has had the very opposite result, | trol of the Government. he trouble is too l s mn 
Was predicted by the Republicans, based on the experi. instead of too little, partie tly when th CSislation is ¢ e 
Millar legislation in the past. In seven months prior | character that has marked the \ rk of the Sixt third 
ropean war we lost $248.000.000 of our foreign trade. gress. In the House of Repres, tives a9) e 21.6] | S wer 
VO,000 a day. That Was wholly the result of the tariff, | introduced. {0 say nothing of resolutions. In the « te 7,751 
loss extended to our trade with every nation on | bills were offered. making a total] Of about 30.000 S and rec 
; tions in this one Congress. OF com large nu be Of tl 
eat things were Promised from the new currency law. make their Appearance aft TY Session, and prohat \ con 
IM ©) on the Stitute books for a year and more With- tinue to do so, Fortunately a ve rv large ium! l 
Lotic ible result, and Whatever £00d has been aceom hecause of the vigorous Republi in ¢ Dpo l th of 
1 the way of currency ref; TI Came through a measure | time for the party in power to Carry it m th 
Vv the Republicans when they were in power, and Notwithstanding this contin: US Worl tw ) 
as the Aldrich-Vreelang Act. Although the Democrats pri: tion bills fail d of passage This Ihe I's l 
“enounced that legislation, they have Saved the coun- | 95 years that such a thing has } I ! 
‘ panic by the use of the powers given them under Philippines ill, designed to make 
dependent. also failed It ! { t l 
IE ATTACKS on BIG BUSINESs TRADE COMMISSION, | only evil since it was first l bef C I 
“TY one of the conspicuous features of the Democratic | President Taft and all of the f l ( He P| 
has b en its attacks on the So-called trusts and big Dine Islands have con lenimed st Che H ig 
Congress has been kept in almost continuous Session, | effect of arousing fals hope i i 
Mis kind of Work. Businegs nen have been in con- unfit for self-control. Beeay t ‘ 
ld ‘tion, hot knowing what might be the outcome of | the part of the administr . business I 
“ition; but the result hag been a steat deal of talk |} Islands has vere; tly suffer, N ( 
itt] ‘ccomplishment, except in the Way of injury. | checked, and the Splendid progress tl t 3 te 
"Man antitrust law, enacted by the Republicans. Was | the advent of the Democrats to yy B 
Heasure, and all that was heeded was its enforcement. does not check the short hted ( I) 
SIONS of the Supreme Court opened the Way to accom. | Party in regird to the Phil l 
























































































































AVED DEFEATING. UNWISE. MEASURES. 
lwo other measures, the Colombian and Nicaraguan treaties, | 
iled It is amazing that the President should have 
isisted so strenuously on the ratification of those treaties. | 
Che Colombian treaty proposes to pay to that country $25,- 


000,000 as a gift because that country was not able to prevent | 
us ing the Panama Canal. No more shameless | 


from s 
expenditure was ever proposed in the history of our Govern- 


construct 


ment. The Nicaraguan treaty proposed to pay $3,000,000 to that 
country for something of no value to us. All of this expendi- 
ture was urged by the President and the Secretary of State, 


1 ' 
Uthough the 


finances of the Government are in such a condition 
that a 


further issue of bonds seems inevitable. Another meas- 
ure that would have taken $40,000,000 out of the Treasury was 
the ship-purchase bill, which the President undertook in ree 
way possible to force through. Those three bills would have 
alled for an expenditure of $68,000,000, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a deficiency now in the Treasury of about 
$90,000,000. It was only because of the determined and per- 


sistent opposition of the Republicans in the Senate that those 
bills were defeated. 

rhe Democratic Party has merely registered the decrees of 
the President. Whatever he has asked for has been granted, 


“i hair 


as the Democrats could accomplish that end. It was 
relief to that seven of the Democratic Members of 


the Senate refused to continue in the effort to pass the ship- 


Sea 


purchase bill. It was kept before Congress to the exclusion of 
other business, so that the defeat of the two appropriation bills 
and some other measures was caused wholly by the waste of 
time on the ship-purchase_ bill That measure was pushed 
through the House in a few hours’ time, without allowing any 


amendment or any fair discussion of it. 


GAG LAW AND CAUCUS RULE, 


The Democrats were very fierce in their denunciation of the 


Republicans for the manner in which they controlled the busi- 
ness of this House preceding Democratic control, but there has 
ne been before in the history of the Government any such 
exhibition of gag law as has ruled in this House under the 
present Democratic control. All important measures have been 
considered in Democratic secret caucuses, and then brought 
before the Tlouse to be passed in a limited time, frequently | 
without allowing any amendments and no possibility of fair 
discussion. Although we have regular rules to control the 
House, this special-rule method of passing measures has been 
invoked 60 times. This has been done, too, with the President’s 
approval, although before his election as President he condemned 
the caucus method of government and expanded in strenuous 
language in behalf of publicity. No President has ever reversed 
himself so frequently as has President Wilson. Nearly every 


plank in the Democratic platform has been violated to such an 
extent that it has become the laughingstock of the public. 
INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES—A BOND ISSUB NECESSARY. 


ne of the planks of that platform was a very severe denun- 
‘lation of the Republicans for extravagance, and calling on Con- 


re to cut down the appropriations. What has been the 
result? This Congress, with a Treasury deficit that promises to 
force a large issue of bonds, has nevertheless appropriated at 
this session about $120,000,000 more than was ever appropriated 


ious session more money was appropriated than at any other 


session in the history of the Government. The Republicans 
left about $150,000,000 in the general fund, which the Demo- 
crats have depleted, so that there now remains only about 
$42,000,000. While they have used up that much of that fund, 
{hey have increased the taxes by adding an income-tax law 
and by the so-called war-revenue act, and still there is a large 
and growing deficit. This result was foreseen by the Republi- 


eans when the tariff law was under discussion in this House. 
Everything said of that law, as to the evil results that would 
‘ollow its passage, have come true. When the income-tax pro- 
nh was under discussion its author declared 


LOLLOY 


\ that it would 
produce $70,000,000, and that prediction was sustained by the 
House and Senate committees which reported the bill, but the 
returns show a total receipt of $28,258,554 only, a deficiency 
of nearly $42,000,000, which miscalculation accounts for more 
than half the pending Treasury deficit. 

When the so-called war-tax measure was under discussion 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee asserted that 
it would yield $105,000,000, and when it passed the Senate it | 
wa stimated to yield $107,000,000. jut the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury now estimates that the yield will be about $54,000,000 | 
for the present fiscal year, and it will be less next year. Thus 


the deficit in 





at a preceding session under Republican control, and at the | 
. 


those two measures, which are in nowise affected | 
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| palling situation for which no provision has been made, 


| food. 





























































































by the European war, makes up the deficiency now existine 
in the Treasury. The deficit is the result of miscalculation), 
But that is not the worst of the situation. 'The war-tax meas re 
is soon to expire, that there will be no yield next vent 
from that source. There will thus be $54,000,000 additional | 
that account to be added to the deficit. On May 1, 1916, pract 
eally $52,000,000 more, now derived from the sugar duty, whi 
then expires, must be added to the deficiency. ‘ 


So 


This is an ay 


| 

which would have been vastly worse if it had not been , 
the strenuous Republican opposition to the shipping bil! 
Colombian treaty, and other such reckless measures. . 
THE TRUE WAY TO MEET TIIE DEFICIENCY—COST OF LIVING 

The proper method of meeting this situation would be to | 
store the tax on sugar and on wool and on other things which 
could pay duties without inflicting the slightest burden oy the 
American people. The Democrats promised loudly to redy 
the cost of living. They put many farm products on the f) 
list and reduced the duties on manufactured articles, a consid. 
erable number of which they also placed on the free list. 
cost of living has been increased instead of being reduced. \ 
lions of workmen have been thrown out of employment: 4.000 
000, according to a recent letter of Mr. Gompers, head of 
American Federation of Labor. Charitable societies are more 
active now than ever before in the history of the United States 
Soup houses and all manner of ways of helping the workinen 


and their families who are denied employment prevail «1! 
the United States. A recent canvass in New York City py 
church organization developed the fact that 562,000 
were out of employment in that city, 125,000 of whom 
women. Some sixty thousand of these unemployed were \ 
out any place to lay their heads. In Chicago over 100.4 
are in a similar fix. [Everywhere comes this cry of distr 
call for help. 

The frightful war in Europe, the most appalling in the | 
of the world, has created a demand for war materials 
This has helped to increase our exports and hus 
vided work in a few industries. But with the great n 
unemployed the situation grows worse instead of bette: 
Michigan Republican State Convention, held last month, s 
up the.situation in these words: 

For the second time since the Civil War the American pi 
witnessed the calamitous consequences of Democratic ineflic 
has closed factories, increased bankruptcies, reduced ban! 
lowered wages, crippled production, destroyed confidence, decreas 
revenue, increased deficits, and increased appropriations, a 
unparalleled incapacity and violated pledges; and that party 
sued disastrous policies which make it the plain duty of a 
thinking Americans to rescue the administration of national aff 
that party which is incapable of progressive legislation and 
with psychological depression, watchful waiting, and masterf 
tivity. * * * Instead of lowering the cost of living, it has 
ereased. The Democratic Party favored one term for Pres 
now explains that this does not apply to Wilson. It charged 


rae! 


|} publican Party with extravagance, but has greatly increased a 


tions. 


It condemned the Aldrich currency plan, but adopted 
tial 


features. It repudiated its own promises in the matt 
Panama Canal tolls. It has repealed essential features of 
service law and filled the Government oflices with inexperi 
ineflicient party followers. It now proposes to sell the rur: 
of mail to the lowest bidder. while Secretary Bryan frantical]s 
even of the Diplomatic Service, more jobs for his political hen 
VIOLATING THE CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 
Secretary Bryan wrote to the American minister in San 
mingo, of which country the United States has the super 
of the customs, asking him to look out for places for des 
Democrats, and to let Mr. Bryan know what places ther 
the salaries paid, and so forth, which could be filled wit 
persons. Think of disgracing the Diplomatic Servic 
United States by asking its members to secure places i 
eign country for partisans in such a manner. But th 
trates how far the civil service has been degraded unde! $ 
administration. 
This Congress has created more new piaces or offi 
any other in many years, notwithstanding the denuncia 
Republicans for having more offices than the Democrats ¢ 
necessary. In nearly every case the Democrats exempte! 
new places from the civil-service laws and regulation: 
them under the spoils system. The rural credits bill, wv 
not become a law, although the President and his )) 
pledged to it, provided that all attorneys, experts, and cle! 
other employees should be appointed free from the civ! 
law and requirements. The Democratic platform of 1912 > 
We demand a return to that simplicity and economy whic! 
democratic government and a_ reduction in the number_ 
offices the salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 


ty 


The estimates submitted for 1916 provide for an incr 
salaries and the creation of new offices to the ext 












(00, That is the way the Democrats return “to that sim- | forcing through legislation, and, fortunate); Were ‘ 
nd economy which befits a democratic government.” | Democratic Senators who resented it. 
i a publicity plank on recommendations for appoint- Congress has not enacted legislation to s e safety of 
to office. But that plank, like so many others, was re- | life at sea, such as was found necessary e] s 
and an attempt to carry out such legislation was] ter. Fire is not protected against, lor co ( gs 
1 Reports from one vessel to another on t s in 
ATING THEIR BANKING PLANK—POST OFFICE DEFICIT. regard to obstacles to be met has not been } ol S e 
Democrats “condemned the methods of depositing the | thing has been accomplished, but comparative s to what 
ent funds in a few favorite banks” and pledged them- | !8 "ecessary to protect life at sea. The great 1e 
provide by law for their deposit by competitive bid- | way of legisla tic n of that kind is pushed 1 
e banking institutions of the country, national and | W*Y for partisan legislation 
thout discrimination as to locality. But instead of NATIONAL ENS 
they have passed a law which gives the Secretary of In the same way our na il defe has 
sury practical centrol of the matter. The United | One of the first things the Democrats did \ 
nk in Jackson's day incurred his enmity by becoming | Sion of the House was to cut down the appropt 
etitor of all the other banks. But there is in the Federal | the Army and the Navy. Our seacoast deft V 
sank system now a similar principle of mischief in that | Provided with 75 per cent of the amount of 
s the Federal reserve bank in the district a competitor | for the guns and mortars now in place. That 
pen market with othe. banks. for a two-hour engagement of one-half the t 
Post Office Department had a surplus when the Repub- manned. Gens. Crozier and Weaver say that t 
vent out two years ago, but now a large deficit has to be | ficient ammunition, but their \ 
for. That is the result of Democratic rule. We all | There are yet to be appropriated f i 
iw much more it costs the Government to have its print- | Complete the seacoast renst \ 
t the Government Printing Office than it would cost | $40,000,000 to do that work. ‘I 
t with private concerns. That is the result of Gov- | HOt sreat em izh to 1 t the 15-i l¢ 
whership in all cases. But it is advisable in some | about 21,000 yards. 
the Government should do its own work, though it In the bombardment of the Turkish fol 
lvisable for it to undertake work that can as well be | recently, because of the longer range of the BP 
private ownership. Still we have an administration | Could strike the forts without the guns of tl 
pow for Government ownership of railroads, tele- | to reach the ships. Of course the forts 
elephones, electric lights, and other public utilities, | bombardment. We would be in a sit r pos 
« steamboat lines, and so forth. The result would be | foreign war. New York could be shelled fr { 
y 10,000,600 people to operate them. The Postmaster this Democratic Congress can ropl e4 b 
has advocated the ownership of telephone and tele- chant vessels with but it fails to provide for tl } ‘ePSSi1 ‘ 
nes and some other things, and he would not do this in | fense of the country. There is # shortage « 
way without the approval of the President. It requires Some 25 companies have been taken from the c 
reflection to appreciate the dangers which would beset | in the Philippines, Hawaii. and Panam an { ! 
h ‘ourse were followed. panies are to be taken for the same purpos y 
FORTUNATE DEFEAT OF THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL, sterd of 170, as fixed by the law of 190%. Ac E 
. s British Chancellor the European war is costing I 1, Fr 
tempt of the President to force through the ship pur- | gnd Russia $10.000.000.000 a vear. Th et of .* 
lustrates what he would do in the direction of Gov- | defenses for this year is only 2 et] 
_ownership if he could carry out his socialistic princi- | 9 exse where ap ounce of prevention is worth 
Ship =“ s under the American flag require from 40 to | brt the Democratic Party fails to re nt 1 
it higher pay than under foreign flags. Legislation by IMPORTANT MAT - . ' 
cress provides that foreign vessels may, with their crews, ; eat efeitos : oer : 
registered under our flag. To avoid war risks a number : ere mas eo aera 2 
ve pursued that course. But immediately that is Snare credits, although — De a _—— genaiep 
rews demand higher pay. Then, under our laws it | ™ *VOr OF suk 7 ee m. ihe Democrat 
re because of the requirements for victualizing such | ae ee pneerediay ne ee 
Interest and insurance are higher in this country than | 02 TUra! credits, but nothing was done until th ' 
The result is that vessels can not be run under our forced on an appropriat on bill by a Republican § rr. Other 
pete with those under foreign flags. Nearly every | nations have been greatly benefited by such legislatio 
Government pays subsidies. The Japanese Government landschaften of Germany, the Bavarian ABI 
y subsidies and the crews of its vessels work for less | e Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute, the C 
quarter the sum paid a similar American crew. That | 5Witzerland, and the land credit banks of : ; 
Ss why our merchant marine in the foreign trade has and helpful, but the United States has done = 
such an enormous extent while that in our coastwise Girection. 1 —aes ee a rn ; 
ected from foreign competition, has increased to a | Promised by both parties. wi But 
er extent. There is no advantage to a vessel in the | Study farm credits, and reported im favor o! ; 
le under the American flag, and as soon as the war | Jt is not an easy subject sores. S var 
se that have come under our flag will probably return | F2t™Mers are not entitled to more than workme we can d 
Government to which they formerly belonged. ‘We can as much for our peopl in that dire 1as h ‘ 
up a merchant marine without we place our vessels | foreign countries. The f: nortgage i deb 
lity with those of other nations. Hence the Presi United States in 1910 aggreg } Ss (34 (2.851 | 
‘ing bill would not only have wasted $40.000.000 but | and landowners pay an annu I est 1 ‘ <7 
e been an injury instead of a benefit to our merchant capita for every man, woman, and cl 1 t} © 
that trade. , | Farm property is said to be worth $40,000, ’ i 
Gritain has 4,285 vessels in its mercantile trade. The | numbers. Ex-Ambassador Herrick, in his 
t the President could have secured under his shipping | S@>Ject. says that the average interest 1 , 
1 have been about 30 vessels, which could have had no | 52 Per cent. fhe total paid is over 5600,000,000 Phat 
on our trade excepting one detrimental to the increase | 18 *!together too mu h, and there should be ’ 
s under private ownership. Still, that measure was | it. We are spending millions for irrigation : n 
this Congress to the detriment of other legislation | purposes, and should pursue a be! ‘ 3 
iportance. That was done at the instigation of the | &® ©™ ble them to reduce that excessive 
who, in his Indianapolis speech, declared that its | RE! ANS Pt 
(s were in some cases “ignorant” and in other cases The growing deficit the Treas 
ied and blind.” It is difficult to realize a President | Republican opposition to wise 
if Members of Congress in such terms. He even went | now are at work provid re ~ 
nd threatened those Democrats who “should dare to | they could foree through I 
. darity of the Democratic team for any purpose or | that followed in the House Ss 5 
Y itive,” declaring that theirs would be an “ unenvi- | have always fought any propos : 
ety which would bring down upon them deep bitter- | lutionary lengths. If th d had t d 
zress has not been accustomed to such methods of | ods at this session. t] t 
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enlarged some $90,000,000 for the purpose of buying ships, 
paying $25,000,000 to Colombia, and for other purposes, all of 
which would have been absolute waste. 

It is admitted by the Democrats, as has developed in the 


debate on the shipping bill, that we have been paying from 


$250,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually to foreign shipowners 
for carrying our foreign commerce. That money could be 


largely saved by wise legislation, but no effort is made in that 
direction. To purchase a few foreign vessels would not help. 
We need greater transportation facilities, as we provide one- 
eighth of the total commerce of the world, yet we carry in 
American ships only 14 per cent. But there is no party ad- 
vantage in the way of patronage in legislation that will promote 
American shipbuilding, hence it receives no consideration at the 
hands of the Democratic Party. Provision was made for the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 for a railroad in Alaska, an expendi- 
ture, under the circumstances, not justified. sut there is 
patronage in that matter. 4 

In our foreign relations the course of the Government in 
regard to Mexico has been almost brutal. Americans have had 
no protection in that country. We expended some $15,000,000 
and more in taking and holding Vera Cruz, to say nothing of 
the loss of life, without accomplishing a single thing. The 
President said, in his remarkable partisan speech at Indian- 
apolis, that the Mexicans had as much right to spill blood as 
the Europeans. That is the cold-blooded way in which he 
looks at the extraordinary situation in that country. 


DEMOCRATS BRING DISTRESS IN PLACE OF PROSPERITY. 


The Democratic Party since it came into power has trans- 
formed a people enjoying great prosperity to a state of distress 
almost unparalleled. The Nation was warned of the result of 
free-trade legislation, but the Democrats paid no heed to the 
warning, and we all know the result. Last year was remark- 


able for its farm production, yet to-day all available agencies 
are at work to relieve the distress that prevails, while soup 
houses. bread lines, and lodging houses exist in every great 
citv. We have an arrogant partisan at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Congress obeys his orders, and we know the result. The 


President said in his Indianapolis speech : 

I hay 
dices 

[lis course since he has been President is ample proof of the 
lack of business experience, but his control of Congress exceeds 
that of any former President because of the methods which he 
has pursued to attain dominance. An immigration bill, passed 
by 2 two-thirds majority in both Houses, was vetoed by him, and, 
under the influence of his methods, enough Democratic votes 
were changed to prevent the veto from being overridden in this 
House. The shipping bill was brought to the House from the 
Executive and passed under a gag rule. The President went to 
see the Speaker to get that bill passed, and it was only by the 
Speaker’s aid that that was accomplished. Stephen A. Douglas, 
in 1858, said that an attempt to control Congress by the Execu- 
tive was subversive of the Constitution. That is as much true 
to-day as it was then. 

Col. George Harvey, who claims originally to have discovered 
Mr. Wilson for presidential purposes, has written an article 
analyzing the last election, showing that the Republicans would 
have had a majority of the electoral vote on national issues of 
49: but in that count Colorado, California, Indiana, Maine, 
Montana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Oregon, and South Dakota were 
counted for Wilson. There is hardly a probability that he could 
carry a single one of those States in the next national election 
for President. Mr. Wilson stated in Indianapolis that on the 
face of the returns of the last election the Democrats would 
have had a majority of about 80 in the electoral college. But to 
get that result he took the votes for Senators in some States, 
governors in others, and for legislators and Congressmen in 
still other States, a most ridiculous proceeding. There is 
hardly room for doubt of a large Republican majority in the 
next national election. The discrimination against the colored 
vote. by segregation in this city and other such methods, will 
tell heavily against the Democratic Party. The business of the 
country does not improve. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
greatest organization of the kind in the world, has recently 
issued a statement showing that its output last year feli 
$24,000,000 below that of 1913, in which year, the greater part 
of the time, the Republican tariff was in operation. That is 
the story that comes from all parts of the country, and betokens 
what will follow when the people have an opportunity to pass 
upon the record of the Democratic Party under this adminis- 
tration. 


neyer been in business, and therefore have no business preju- 
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On the Provisions of the General Deficiency Bill Affor 
Relief to Desert-Land Entrymen. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H 


Mr. 


insufficient water supply. 


title to their lands. 


the settlers. 


A bill (H. R. 14152 


A bill (H. R. 19097) granting a further extension of time to «1 
in which to make final proof under the desert-land Jaws 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, 
cretion, in addition to the extension authorized by existing law 
to any entryman under the desert-land laws a further exteasio! 
time within which he is required to make final proof: Provi: 
orroborated affidavit filed in the | 
of the district where such land is located, show to the satisf. 
the Secretary that because of unavoidable delay in the const 
irrigation works intended to convey water to the land embraced il 
entry he is, without fault on his part, unable to make proof of th 
mation and cultivation of said lands as required by law within | 
limited therefor; but such extension shall not be granted for a |} 
more than three years, and this act shall not affect contests 
for a valid existing reason: Provided, That the total extensi 
statutory period for making final proof that may be allowed in 
case under this act, and any other existing statutes of either 
or local application, shall be limited to nine years in the aggre 


such entryman shall, by his 


A bill (H. R. 19250) relating to desert-land entries 
Be it enacted, etc., That a patent for the lands covered by hi 
land entry may issue to any entryman who has heretofore ma 
under the desert-land laws and has in good faith expended not 








H. SELDOMRIDGE. 
COLORADO, 
In tue House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

SELDOMRIDGE. 
granted to extend remarks in the Recorp, I desire to expy 
my satisfaction in the enactment into law of a certain amen 
ment inserted by the Senate to the general deficiency bill 
ing relief to desert-land entrymen. 
pared by the Interior Department and will afford great reli, 
to many deserving settlers in our Western States who 
made entries under the desert-land act. 
Interior Department show that prior to the adoption of 1 
ulations now controlling the operation of the desert-land 
a great many entries were filed that should not have been 
ceived, as investigation of said entries would have disc! 
the fact that the necessary water to reclaim the land filed | 
through irrigation could not be secured. 

Many parties in good faith, relying upon statements 
assurances of there being sufficient water for irrigation, 
out filings under the desert-land act, and later found them: 
unable to complexe their entries and gain title on account of ; 
Other entryman found their w 
rights attacked by contesting claimants, and still others fo 
themselves deprived of water through the failure of | 
ditch companies to secure sufficient means to complete the 1 
sary construction of canals and reservoirs. 
that many causes have contributed to defeat the purpose | 
which the desert-land act was chiefly designed. 
settlers have complied with the spirit of the law through 
dence and the erection of improvements upon their bh 
Others have expended labor and money in cultivation 
partial water supply or through dry-farming methods. 

In common with other Representatives from Western S! 

I have been endeavoring to secure legislation granting relief | 
these settlers and affording them some means by which to s: 

I realized that no legislation could be pass: 
through Congress that did not have behind it the support 
approval of the Interior Department. 
Assistant Secretary A. A. Jones have been deeply interested 
the welfare of these settlers, but it was difficult to arri 
some conclusion that would be fair to the Governmen: 

I have introduced several bills on this subj 
copies of which are herewith appended: 


authorizing the Secretary of the Interior t 
patent on desert-land entries upon cash payment for th 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior Ly, 
discretion, issue patent on desert-land entries upon the cash 
of $1 per acre, in cases where entrymen have purchased 
irrigating company proposing to furnish water for the reclar 
such lands and paid therefore in cash, or its equivalent, $10 o1 
per acre, and have fulfilled all requirements except that of tl 
cation of water to the land, and where such company has so far 
pleted its system of irrigation that water could have been 
upon the lands, but through unavoidable circumstances has 
able to conserve sufficient water to irrigate such lands: ] 
the irrigation company has expended on its system not less tha! 
acre for all lands proposed to be irrigated from such system. 


The amendment was 


The records of thy 


It will thus he s 


Secretary 


re upon the land covered by said entry in his efforts to reclaim 
provided, That such expenditure shall have been reasonably 
s efforts for reclamation and improvement of said lands. 
s not able to secure from the department favorable ac- 
any of these bills, as their provisions were not satis- 
_ Realizing the necessity of some action I urged con- 
on of H. R. 19097, which was purely an extension meas- 
would have granted no permanent relief. I felt, how- 
the passage of this bill would relieve the concern 
entrymen that their holdings might be canceled or 
1, and that during the period of extension provided for 
ective relief legislation might be passed by Congress. 
(ing this bill to the department for its consideration 
was made thereon to the Hon. Scorr Ferris, chairman 
Committee on the Public Lands, which was signed by the 
\. A. Jones, Acting Secretary of the Interior. The report 
ed February 24, 1915, and accompanying it was a draft 
general character, which not only provides for the 
extension of time to entrymen who may be able to 
ith the terms of the present law in the matter of 
pply, but it also provides relief for other entrymen who 
inder any circumstances meet the requirements of the 
w stands, and yet who are justly entitled to some 
‘elief. The report is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF TIE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 24, 1915. 
FERRIS, 
Committee ¢ the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 
FERRIS: In response to your request of 
honor to submit the following report on H. R 
Mr. SELDOMRIDGE, of Colorado: 
ed in this bill to confer upon the Secretary 
discretion to grant to any desert-land entryman 
ime within which to make final proof, 


n 
February 3, 
19097, 


: MR 


of the In- 
a further 
provided that such 


ill, by his corroborated affidavit, show to the satisfaction 
ary that because of unavoidable delay in the construction 
works intended to convey water to the land embraced in 


is, without fault on his part, unable to make the proof of 





) and cultivation required by law within the time limited 
I further provided in the bill that the extension shall 
d for a period of more than three years; that the total 
the statutory period allowable, including that permitted 
statutes of general or local application, shall be limited to 
the aggregate; and that contests initiated for a valid 

n shali not be affected by the proposed act. 
in force three general statutes authorizing this department 
tatutory period on desert-land entries, namely, the act 
1906 (384 Stat., 519, sec. 5), providing for such extension 


nd is within the exterior limits of a withdrawal or project 
t of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388), and the entryman is 
iyed, or prevented from reclaiming the tract by the opera- 
Government; the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat., 52, sec. 


x for an extension of time not to exceed three years where, 
navoidable delay in the construction of irrigation works 
nvey water to the entered lands, the claimant is, without 


rt, unable to make proof of reclamation within the usual 
the act of April 30, 1912 (37 Stat., 106), providing for a 
nm of time, not to exceed three years, upon the conditions 


ns set forth in the bill under consideration, except that 
extension that may be granted is six instead of nine vears. 


cial or local application authorizing extension of time 
n of final proof in desert-land cases have been enacted, 
of February 28, 1911 (386 Stat., 960), January 26, 
and October 1913 (388 Stat., 2384), all predicated 
delay in the construction or operation of the irriga 
1ded to convey water upon the lands entered. 


E.. DOr 30, 











n introduced in the present Congress a bill (S. 3053), 
t, proposes to make the act of October 30, 1915, supra, 
ication. There has also been introduced a bill (H. R. 
| only to parts of Fresno and Kings Counties, Cal., 
xtensions of time for three years upon desert-land en- 
mant has expended $3 per acre in the reclamation | 
en unable to obtain sufficient water for irrigation. | 

411 now under consideration, if enacted to k 


i 
to authorize extensions of ti 

























nditions prescribed by existing law. This, added to 
1 of 4 years, would allow a desert-land entryman 13 
h to reclaim the land and sul final proof. In my 
1 in its present fo is too 1 v in its scope, 
to but a small class of tho who are entit 
1 tion at the hands of Congress. 
ation of the desert-land law and of the several 
ed providing for extensions of time within which 
| of, the department has found that the difficulti 
( fronting entry! are often due to other causes than 
tion or ope n of irrigation works In a very 
desert-land ies, the claimant is confronted by 
having expended large sums upon the land, that a su 
lequate te i » land can not be obtained. 
is dur f the water; in other 
| t ible fr m any knoyw n 
y named entries ‘e 
»videntl owed det deemed acceptable 
s then in fore It is hat it was never 
rt l rt-land law to permit tl making of entries fo1 
e of reclamation. 
iedy tl condition tha lias ¢ ed the demand for 
ees tion, the department, the circular of Mareh 23, 
4. 1)., 203), directed tt registers and receivers of the 
ollices to require, before allowing any desert-land entry 


nving ing showing of a prac ticable 
and of a supply of water 
wed prior to the 


and feasible scheme of 
fj adequate for that pur; En- 
adoption of this rule remain, however, to be 


ose, 








me aggregating 9 instead of | 
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disposed of, and it is to this class especially that I w d invit 
sideration of Congress at this tiu ; 

1 have prepared, and submit } with. a 2 ral f t} ’ 
of desert-land entrymen, which will, it is believed, vide f eve 
case. entitled to equitable consideration 

It will be observed that in tl st section of tl hill here 
mitted the Secretary of the Interior is giv iutl it { ex d the 
time of final proof for three years in l « W re the try im « 
his duly qualified assignee has, in good fait col ied with the re 
quirements of law as to yearly expenditm d pro n ind 
shall show that there is a reasonable | I if ‘ is 
granted, that he will be able to make the final proof of ’ 
irrigation, and cultivation required by law Relief under this section 
is extended to lawful pending desert-land entries made pr to July 1 
1914, and only to those cases wherein an extension or further ! 
sion of time may not properly be allowed under ex LW i 
date, July 1, 1914, is adopted because at that time tl I I 
which the department is proceeding had been put in op t 1 ar 
generally understood, and more especially because it is lx ved tl 
proposed bill should extend relief to meritorious cases that ive al ’ 
and should not invite future laxity in the administrati ft 
land law. 

Sections 2 and 3 of the bill herewith submitted propose to allow 
desert-land entrymen, in cases where water sufficient > rer i 
tion of the irrigable land in the entry or any legal subdivision t eof 
can not be obtained, to perfect the entry in the man required of a 
homestead entryman, namely, residence, cultivation, and improv. t, 
or impiovement and cultivation, as the case may be, or at the try- 
man’s election, to pay 50 cents per acri for eax h acre r iced in the 
entry and thereafter to perfect such entry upon oof that he has upon 
the tract permanent improvements conducive to the ! | dee 
velopment thereof of the value of not less than $1.25 | ! ind 
that he has in good faith used the land for agricultural purpos 
three years and the payment to the receiver at the time nal proo 
of 75 cents for each acre of the land Relief under these tions is 
limited also to pending desert-land entries made pt to July 1, 1914, 
and is further restricted to an entryman or his duly qualified assig1 
under an assignment made prior to the date of tl ict. In my judg 
ment, the latter limitation is wise, not only because it will prevent 
speculation in the equities of desert-land claimant will bri the 
entry within the terms of the homestead law as to pi 
against alienation prior to final proof. 

It is believed that the relief proposed in secti ; o of t 
bill is in substantial harmony with t purposes ! stead and 
desert-land laws. ‘These are laws enacted to faci e an mote the 
settlement and development of the public don One wil ] i 
good faith gone upon a tract in the it it was s 
to entry and capable of reclamati t-land lav I 
has expended time and money in ; ’ I 
ment, an equitable claim to the consi ion G me I 
should be permitted if he desires to d so, to ( tit Vv ¢ 
ance with the homestead law; or if this be im] é de - 
ing the land for agricultural use and pay t y d 
of those who avail themselves of the « nmutat : 
homestead law. 

If possible, this department would be 1 to t l 
submitted enacted at the present session of Congress. 

Cordially, yours, 
4 A. J . 2 ’ Ne t 

The bill recommended by the or De l ent is 3 
follows: 

That the 8 ary of the In ! 


ime within which final proof is 1 ired 
awful pending desert-land entry mad 
m not to three years f i 
i ?, That the entryman or his duly quali 
omplied with the requil ; 





exceed 


aith, ¢ 





and proof thereof, and shall show, under r i ulat 
prescribed by the Secret yf the | t 
prospect that, if the extension is ¢ 1, 
final proof of ré ion, irrigati nd ti n l 
Provided further, That tl egol 
an extension or f ; i 
under existing law 
ir 
i 
t in 
that. if 
1 
- & 
enactment He wi S¢ ted by) i : S 
man of the Public Lands Com e 
report on H. R. 19097, which was f ‘lL | ) 
include the first two provisions of th 1 | 
Interior Department. The report of } l 





696 


by Mr. Tayror contains the following statement with reference 





to the necessity for this legislation: 

You committee carefully considered the recommendation of the 
Department of the Interior and decided to adopt the first two sec- 
tions of the recommended substitute, but under the showing made 
deemed it unnecessary at this time to adopt section 3, and for that 
reason the Secretary’s recommendation as to that section was not 

lopted; but the other two sections were adopted in the identical 
language recommended by the department. 

the hearings before your committee showed that throughout the 
Western States there are many large irrigation enterprises that have 
been undertaken by desert-land entrymen as cooperative associations, 


and that the difficulties and expense of completing their reservoirs and 





canals have been very greatly in excess of what was originally con- 
templated; and that their means have been very limited; that many 
other obstacles not originally foreseen have occurred; many drawbacks 
and accidents and unavoidable casualties have occurred, delaying the 
construction, In some cases the dams of the reservoirs have washed 
out several times; in other cases long, protracted, harassing, and ex- 
pensive and unavoidable litigation has occurred, and in innumerable 
ways conditions entirely beyond the control or possible foresight of the 
desert-land entrymen have arisen that have absolutely prevented them 
from completing their projects within the time of the utmost limit by 
extension or otherwise allowed under the present desert-land law. 
There is now no law that under any condition allows a desert-land 
entryman more than 10 years’ time from the original filling within 
which to acquire and perfect his water right and reclaim his land and 
demonstrate his capacity to irrigate the same. In thousands of in- 
stances it is absolutely a physical impossibility to comply with the 
law and get the water within this limit of time. 

It was shown to your committee that hundreds and hundreds of 
desert-land entrymen have expended 10 years’ time and all the way 
from one or two to ten or fifteen thousand dollars apiece in money 
and labor endeavoring with the utmost diligence and good faith to 
reclaim their desert-land entries and comply with the law. Neither 


the 


desert-land law nor any other law was ever intended to require 
the performance of utter human impossibilities; and where these con- 
ditions are shown, and there is absolutely no question about the 
entire good faith of all the entrymen to whom this act would apply, 
your committee feels that in good faith and good conscience, and as 
a matter of common fairness and justice to these entrymen so situ- 
ated, they should be given a further extension of time and given a 


reasonable opportunity to reclaim their lands and comply with the law 
and perfect title to their entries. If this relief is denied, their claims 
will become not only subject to cancellation, but they become jumpable, 


and any adventurer or person who is willing to obtain the fruits of 
others’ labor for nothing may take the property rights of the bona 
fide entrymen and their many years of toil and expenditure of prac- 
tically all they have. In many cases the homes of the entrymen may 
thus be wrongfully and outrageously taken from them by others who 
bave no claim or right thereto. Your committee believes that in the 
interest of the honest administration of the public-land laws these 
entrymen should be relieved from the unfortunate position in which 
they are placed without fault of their own. The equities and hard- 
ships of entrymen unfortunately placed in this situation appeal very 
strongly to your committee, and it is earnestly hoped that this legis- 
lation will meet with the approval of the House and that this bill 
may be speedily enacted into law to prevent the forfeiture and loss 
of tl homes and property rights of a very large number. of worthy 
citizens who are eminently entitled to this relief at the hands of the 
Government Your committee, therefore, unanimously recommends 
the passage of this bill at this session as an emergency measure. 


In order that the importance of this legislation may be more 
fully understood I insert communications which I have received 
from various persons with reference to the necessity for legis- 
lation. The first letter from the Hon. Charles F. Tew, of 
Greeley, Colo., who has been actively interested in the develop- 


ment of what is known as the Greeley-Poudre irrigation enter- 


Is 


prise. Mr. Tew writes me as follows: 
GREELEY, Co!4., September 28, 1914. 
Ilion. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Herewith I inclose you draft of two bills, one or other 
or both of which should, in my judgment, be adopted at once for the 
well-being and protection of a large number of our most important 


irrigation enterprises in Colorado, as well as throughout the arid West. 




















Knowing of your interest and ability, after consultation with a number 
of the many interested persons, I am sending you these drafts, and 
with them some of the reasons impelling to the conclusion of the vital 
importance of the enactments. 

While we hope that the enactment of both bills may be secured, 
either will suffice to assist in extricating from the surrounding diffi- 
culties, and we defer to your good judgment as to the introduction of 
both or either, or a modification of either, so that the necessary end of 
serving the enterprise dependent upon such an enactment may be 
attained. 

The purport of the bills inclosed are: 

First. An act allowing three years’ extension of time by the Secretary 
of tl Interior to desert entrymen to make final proof, 

Second. An act to allow final proof by a desert entryman who, in 
good faith, has expended as much as $6 per acre on his entry. (The 
water not applied.) 

Personally I favor the latter enactment. Judge Gunter, for good 
reasons, expressed to me, is inclined for the former. After all, I think 
it ife to say that either will do, and we shall be more than pleased 
if, ; the result of your good offices, ecither enactment shall be secured. 

Perhaps better than a choice of either would be the enactment of 
Dot! 

All t questions we defer to yeur good judgment, which, in contact 
wit | ituation at Washington, is, of course, the better advised as to 
difticulti and possibilities before the committees in the House and 
in the nate. 

\s you know, for a number of years I have been closely connected 
with practically all of the larger irrigation projects of northern Colo- 
yado, and therefore have reason to believe myself one of those most 
fumilia with the irrigation development and possibilities from the 
South latte River and its affluents, as well as the administrative 
policies best calculated to work success in the completion of the giant 
: tems we have laid out and in course of completion. 
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Not alone because it is affected by this proposed legislation. y+ 
because its situation is like many another in our irrigation developmen 
of the arid West, I am going to explain to you the conditions an arte 
ing the Greeley-Poudre project. a. 

The 





Greeley-Poudre Irrigation District is a municipal corporat 
comprising an aggregate of 125,000 acres of fertile, irricable land 
the same character and lying immediately contiguous to and on t 
north side of the irrigated territory of the Cache la Poudre Valley. _ 

A 
Of the area there is held in freehold about___________- 80 ) 
Of the area included in and made part of the district under 
the laws of the State there are lands held under the desert 
land act an aggregate of about _______ 40. 000 
And lands held under homestead, about ; 5 
Total (but these figures are approximates)__-_-_-___ 195 gon 


The lands are practically identical in character, elevation, and 
ductivity with those now in irrigation tillage under the ditches of + 
Cache la Poudre Valley, and when the works not constructed shal) 
completed and the available supply therefore shall be diverted. stoped 
and distributed, the area served will almost double the irrigated 
tory of the north side of the Cache la Poudre Valley. 

The enterprise, in my judgment, is the greatest irrigation enter), 
now contemplated or in course of construction in our State, and to 
therefore, there is due every support and assistance which ean be 
by our ctiizens and representatives, to the end that the enterprise 1 
be completed and its great benefits secured. 

The district is bonded for $5,100,000 of 6 per cent irrigation 4 
bonds, of which, in the construction of works here described, t! 
been expended, approximately, $2,600,000. 

And there remains in the Treasury for completion, approxi 
$2,500,000. 5 

A total of $5,100,000. 

The district works consist of an extensive system of mountai 
lection ditches, tunnels, and reservoirs, as well as an extensive 
of distributing mains, reservoirs, and laterals upon the plains fo. 





sion and storage and distribution of water from the Laramie [ti 
and the Cache la Poudre River in Colorado. 

Both the entire system of works and the entire area of la: 
within our State and employ only Colorado water flows 





within the State and carried within our border for the developn 
Colorado lands and no other. The district was formed April 14, 1 
and by the 9th of September in that year had proceeded wit 
diligence that, by its directors and engineers, it had devised t 
prehensive system of mountain collection ditches, resery 
plains, mains, reservoirs, and distributing system ample and suf 
to take care of the water flows when obtainable and to 
sufficient quantities when needed to answer the irrigation ne 
of serving the entire area; and in order to make possible the fir 


irs, 


i + 
GIsti 


of the district and the completion of the system by bonds, 
lien upon all the area served, had included, in accordance with | 
rado law, under contracts with every homestead and desert entr 


the 45,000 acres of homestead and desert lands. 
The district then deposited its bonds in escrow, to be paid in 
to the contracting company as the construction should progr 


thereafter with a diligence equal to that put forth on Gov 
enterprises of like character and size, rapidly pressed this 
tion work, which was to have been completed within two vears f 
the contract date, until interference with financing, through no f 
of landholders or desert entrymen, arose in the way of interst 
gation, which alone has stilled the progress and prevented t 
pletion. 

CHARACTER OF WORK DONE. 


Before litigation interfered with the enterprise there was « 


of the mountain collection ditches upon the Laramie River, 
the tunnels and reservoirs, work costing more than $500,( 


Laramie River tunnel was built over two miles and a quartet 

74 by 94 feet in the clear, and wore than half of the distri] 

in the Cache la Poudre Valley, almost 120 miles in length, 

pleted, as well as many of the distributing laterals and man) 

reservoirs of the system. 
In addition to the work done under the contract of Sept 

1908, the district itself has spent many thousands of dollars i v 

the Laramie River tunnel, building the Dover Reservoir, in engi! g 

and like expenses, which it has paid by means of annual levy tax 

which has been each year since 1909 collected from the deeded i 

and from the homestead and desert entrymen who have annua 

their annual district charge in conformity with their contracts « 

sion granting them their water right in the district. 

gation prevented completion. 

1910, while the construction progress was in full Llas 

rapidity sufficient to assure completion within a_ time limi 

every desert entryman could make his proof conformable t 

tractural promise to the Government, threats of litigation 

water flows of Laramie River greatly embarrassed the district 








contractors in Gisposal of the district bonds; and though 
continued for many months thereafter with extended fore 
teams, and machinery, a suit was later in 1910 commenced 


Supreme Court of the United States by the State of Wyomins 
the State of Colorado and the district, attempting to r 
of any of the Colorado water flow of Laramie River upon these ' 
lands of the district, and though, in the opinion of the 
minds of our State, this action is without merit and will 
be defeated, its pendency did interfere with and prevent 
the district securities dependent for their worth upon the 
supply by the suit threatened, and the construction work was 
sity discontinued and must remain quiescent until the term!! 
the case, which it is hoped will be early in 1915. 

BONA FIDES OF ENTRYMEN. 

The desert entrymen of the Greeley-Poudre district have 4 
utmost good faith, and, but for circumstances entirely beyond 
trol of the Government and entrymen, would have in 
been able to apply water and reclaim their lands within the til 
prescribed by the acts under which their entries were made, 
designed object and beneficent purpose of the desert-land a 
have been an accomplishment but for these intervening cir 
for which no party concerned with the statutory contract wa 
manner responsible, ; 

The entrymen have each year paid to the district an annual 
their lands equal to the taxes levied upon the patented lancs 
trict purposes, and thereby have become and still are an actly 


stral { 
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th 
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,dy politic, which, through the agency of its board of directors, 


: n active control, has managed and still is managing the district 
expending the district money for such constructions as have 
ove named for engineering, and many thousands of dollars for 
fense of this interstate litigation so vital in importance to the 
ce of the district and the enjoyment of the water rights neces 
the irrigation of its lands. 
iny instances the expenditures of these entrymen in their honest 

‘ to comply with the law is as high as $8 and $10 per acre for 


\ rights in addition to the water rights to be afforded by the 
( t and for district taxes and for improvements and in preparation 
and for tillage by irrigation. 
without water is desert and of the character contem- 
y law to be raised to high value by the application of the water 
The obtainable water supply by means of the contemplated 
adequate, and the whole plan is feasible and practicable. The 
ption of the progress is absolutely without fault on the part of 


vyhole area 


( en, and wholly beyond their control, so that to subject them to 
re of their entry and the loss of their initiated rights is an 


which the Government should and if possible will prevent. 
i success of the enterprise is in a way first dependent upon the de- 
tion favorable to the district of the Laramie River litigation, in 
to which, upon precedent and reason, it is safe to say there is 


t but that it will be terminated within the coming year favor- 
the State of Colorado and to the district. And, secondly, upon 
ction of the integrity and safety of tenure of the desert entries, 


to the district, its securities, and its security holders. 
juestion concerns many hundreds of desert entrymen, as well as 

of the district, as bondholders and otherwise, and more than 
or failure of Colorado's greatest irrigation enterprise 





success 


I course of construction, as well as many others of like character, 
in this, but others of the arid States. 

cause of the transcendent importance of the subject here con- 

| that I write you thus at length, and solicit for us your good 


nd service in the passage of these bills. 
| feel confident that on request you will have the active aid and 
of Congressmen TAYLOR and KEATING, as well as the assist 
nators THOMAS and SHAFROTH 
I sending a copy of this letter to THOMAS and SHAFROTH, and ask 


neé 


t i lay this communication before Messrs. KEATING and TAYLor, and 
f g to thank you in advance on behalf of all so materially inter- 
( this important subject for the services you may bestow, and 
t you for report of any progress you may make and any sugges- 
tior u may have as to where we may aid you in furtherance of the 
d 1 end 

Judge Gunter, who is thoroughly familiar with the situation here in 


part scribed, expects in a few days to write you his views. 
kindest regards and good wishes, I am 
Yours, truly, 

CHARLES F. Trew 
so insert a letter which I received from the Hon. J. C. 
Gunter, a prominent attorney of Colorado, who has been inter- 
| in the development of irrigation enterprises: 


DENVER, October 14, 1914 
Ii. SELDOMRIDGE, 
iber of Congress, Washington D. C. 
I) Sir: Mr. Charles F. Tew has sent me a copy of his letter to 
September the 28th and I have conferred with him as to copies 
two bills submitted. 
lew has gone into the situation in considerable detail, so I will 
The pith of the situation in northern Colorado, to which the 
n requested would be applicable, it this: A stupendous irriga- 
t stem—The Laramie-Poudre Reservoirs & Irrigation Co.—was 
| ed and its construction in good faith vigorously and substan- 
t ntered upon. A large sum of money was expended in the pur- 
f reservoir sites, partially constructed reservoirs, irrigation 
onstructed and partially constructed, water rights, lands, and 
ldings essential to the success of the projected system. Later 
tion district was formed embracing 125,000 acres of the fair- 
in one of the best counties of the State—Weld County. 
I mounting to $5,100,000 were issued and a contract entered into 
the irrigation district so formed and the above company for the 
and construction of the system, and work after the execution 
mtract was further vigorously pushed under the terms thereof. 
antial part of the water supply for the system was to be 
an interstate stream, the Laramie River. After the contract 
instituted by Wyoming against Colorado to prevent the 
the ‘waters, or any part of the waters, of this interstate 
litigation, at the first, interfered with the sale of irri- 
listriet bonds, and later entirely prevented any further sale of 
ds. The questions involved in this suit are similar to those 
i in the Kansas-Colorado case. I have been of counsel in this 
m its inception. The evidence now all in and extended. 
ngly of the opinion that Colorado ought to and will prevail 
litigation and in this particular suit. I do not believe the 
hn system will be completed or very much progress made in its 
m until this case is decided and confidence thereby imparted 
e value of these bonds. I believe it will be decided within 12 
l nonths, 
t 40,000 acres in the above irrigation district have been filed 
inder the desert-land laws. The filings have been made in good 
1d the entrymen have done all in their power to comply with the 
( land act in the reclamation of their lands. All of them have 
stantial sums into these filings and many of them practically 
y have. Through no fault of theirs they have been unable to 
With the desert-land laws. Many of their filings will expire 
tation of law during the coming year. If they are allowed three 
nger to furnish satisfactory proofs of the reclamation of their 
I believe that they will be able to satisfy the requirements of 
rt-land act. If the system ever is built, and I believe it will 
ill be built within the next three years. 
i ve said to Mr. Tew that I think the bill allowing these entrymen 
longer in which to furnish satisfactory proof of reclama- 
a reasonable one on the part of the Government and a just 
n the part of the entrymen, Such a bill will stimulate efforts 
completion of the system, will require reclamation on the part 
entryman, and yet will prevent misfortune being visited upon 
> entryman—through no fault on his part. 
‘gain call attention to the clear and forcible presentation 
{ facts pertinent to the above in the letter of Mr. Tew. 
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I respectfully urge int tanda n on your part in f 1 
legislation and on the part of tl her members of our delegation 

I ay sir, 

Respectfully, yours, Jur C. GUNTI 

I also insert two letters from the Willow Creek Irrigation Co., 
together with a statement of conditions affecting desert-land 
entries under this project 

THe WILLow ¢ I 4 ( 
Gree ( } y 
Hon. H. H. SELpomMRinGE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sirk: Replying to your kind favor of tl 2t iltimo, in the 
matter of the stockholders of the Willow Creek Irrigation ¢ 

We have nearly all taken advantage of the acts relating to tl x 
tension of time for making final proof Many of us made « in 
nine years ago this coming spring I am now pretty well sa dt 
an extension of time will do us no good 

As to changing our filings to homestead entri son f « 
holders have already used their homestead rights Nearly a 
others are so circumstanced that they can not leave their bus s l 
make residence on the prairie. It would cost them more than I 
is worth, to say nothing of the damage which a prolonged absen m 
their business would occasion. 

I came to Colorado in 1877: and, having followed tl sin 
surveying and irrigation engineering for a good many years, I am gq 
familiar with the possibilities of dry-land farming I am fully « 
vinced that it is more than a waste of time for a man to undertake to 
farm 160 or even 320 acres of dry land A man engaged in st K 
raising who has control of several hundred acres whi wi furnish a 
sizable range for stock can generally raise some feed to supplement the 
winter pasture Under the Campbell system the tillage of large area 
is recommended, at least one-half lying fallow every other year. 

Very few of our stockholders have filed on over 160 acres, some n 
more than 80, and none over 320 acr« 

Now, if we did not wish to make homes on thi why did w 
take it, and if it is not tillable why uld we want patents for it? you 
may ask. We took the land because Willow Creek, lich was to 
furnish our water supply, was knoy to be visited by large floods, and 
we hoped for sufficient water to enable us to farm these land The 
land was in every way attractive, but the region was somewhat mote 
and it was not easy to determine the extent of the water supp! TI 
floods, theugh high, proved to be of short duration, and ar y in 
adequate for the purpose of reservoir filling 

We wish patents so that we may be secure in o1 ti and thu 
be enabled to associate ourselves together to eng in farming und 
the Campbell system or to engage in stock rais or to make si 
other disposition of the land as we may see fit nd vy so doing 
recompensed in some measure for the large expend re we have 1 
in testing out the water supply 

Thanking you for the rest you have shown ) If ] 
assuring you of our appl n of your efforts to belp us out of our 
difficulties, I remain, 

Yours, very truly Cc. 2 Fe 
THE WILLOW CREEK IRR! I Co., 
ben ( Ja } I 1) 
Hon. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: I will inclose herewith a copy of a letter to Cong 
TAYLOR, which will partly explain to you what has gone before in « 
efforts to obtain relief from the undesirable position in which w l 
ourselves. We solicit your aid in our cause, a yu resent t 
trict in which our project is located, 

The Willow Creek Irrigation Co. was incorp ted in 1905: f 
were made on water from Willow Creek, in Weld ¢ ty, Colo 1 
construction work was begun in April of that e have 
a diversion dam across the creek bed, a | inta d 1 re 
for storing the water, and an outlet dit ch w to de ‘ 
water to the land. By means of this system we intended to ibo 
3,000 acres of desert land, and, I h the sys V 
have spent more than $10 p ac for all t i t i 
watered. [The stockhold the iny 1 desert 
entries and have made improvements on this land in the way of 
buildings, cultivating the soil, et nd in every ’ show! 
faith in our project, but we hav er ul t S f 
for irrigation, and all of our interests are jeopard 1 W 1 r 
prove up under existing | 3 it Ww el that t 1 
means provided for acquiring title to lands la oul 1 i 
you think it is possible to pass a bill that we lg the d 
relief, I urgently request that you make the eff« 

No doubt you will require ill details regar Dp t. 
present physical condition, what we have done, th Lu that i 
prevented us from accomplishing wh we hat ind l 1 
cial condition, etc., and I wil indertake to furnish wit] 
information, either by mail or by personal inter 
gest. Please see Congressman TAYLO!I i ) 
in this matter. 

We realize that the time is short in which to 
during the balance of the pi it session of ( 1 we 
hope to do anythin yr it should done ompt 

‘ vy. | 





an 
truly, 


Hoping for 
Yours, 

















A OF THE CASE—THB WILIO\ IRRIGATY ae 
} rION IN CON) 
AND EN 
| rhis company p lin 19¢ . 
| from Willow Creel] 1 ( 
begun in April of th: ion 1 
a large intake a orir t 1 
ditch through v 1 to deli ite ) 1 
by means « ! stem ! ided ft ) 
| of desert hk tem is n 
acre for a land t t could \ 1 $ 
} stockholders of the comp Hay | dese 
|} improvements on this land in ft way « i 
tion of the soil, ete ind in « I wi s 
project, but have been u ‘ \ 
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in { I ed. They can not prove up under existing laws 
i taken advantage of the acts relating to the ex- 
f m ng final proof, and many of them made filings 
! z lt seems certain that an extension of time will do no 
t ckholders have already used their homestead rights 
l Id entirely eliminated if their filings were changed to 
| nearly all ihe others are so circumstanced that 
their bus nd make residen I prairie, 
| than the land is worth, to say r the 
1a pre iged absen from the busi ( ion. 
y of tl tockhold | filed on over 160 acres, some 
than SO a and nor over 520 acres. 
I ind wi taken up under this project because Willow Creek, 
as to furnish the water supply, was known to be visited 
il floods d it was hoped that sufficient water could be con- 
d to j ife these land ‘I floods, though high, proved to be 
t du ’ d wholly inad ite for the purpose or reser- 
I 1 t] people so that they may be secure in 
t ciate together to engage in farm 
( m’’ of ¢ land farming, or to engage 
al h other position of the land as they 
so doit e recom] in some measure for the 
money made in testing out the water supply. 

I so have a large number of communications from various 
pill s interested in other projects in the State of Colorado, 
ind 2m satisfied that the need for general relief is most im- 
perat 

The action of the Senate in adopting the amendment offered 
hy Senator SHarroru, of Colorado, inserting the provisions of 
the proposed law in the general deficiency ’ bill, and the concur- 
rent action of the House conferees, Mess FITZGERALD, of New 
Yor! BarTLeTT, of Georgia; and pemeaee: of Massachusetts, 
ind the adoption of the report by both Houses of Congress, 
will, in my opinion, afford the relief which has been so much 
desired. No law passed by this Congress relating to public lands 
will be so gladly received in all the Western States as this 
law to which I have just referred. It will relieve the De- 
partment of the Interior of a vast amount of work arising from 
complications in desert-land entries; it will confirm title to 
those who have complied with the spirit and intent of the law 
and rh no fault of their own, have not been able to per- 
fect result in added development upon entries 
the ] ich can now feel assured that permanent title 
\' given to them. The law will only affect 
f to July 1, 1914. The regulations now in 

hi desert-land entries provide that the entry- 

must establish to the satisfaction of the department that 
} \ ivailable a good and suflicient supply of water with 
which to reclaim the land filed upon. This law will stimulate 
tural development in Colorado and other Western States 
ind will be received as a most beneficent piece of legislation. 
Alaska Fisheries. 
Wwomparc ; —— Trc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
IT ON 1 Q WICKERS ' 
HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM 
OF ALASKA, 
Th . lay, Vare h h, 1915. 
WIC SHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous- 
jr on to extend my remarks in the Recorp on 
given by the House on March 2, I wish to 
} 1 t It CORD a Copy of House bill 21607, introduced in 
the st of this session by the gentleman from Virginia 
Pr. UA IN his bill is a modification of the tentative bill 
l 1 Til eL_Ltel ddressed by me to the President, W hich 
ediately fter it, with some additional 
e j e more illi lt 1 the o 
\ ov thre lay e ] t s er « i 
\ cari 1 bil d the ¢ to te] 
{ by Meml of Congress from the 
to their cred va ibl retused to ji l 
it as f WW 
kt 7) i the la for the’ prote } 
1 of the fisheries of Alaska. 
tc., ‘Tha very person carrying on the isiness of 
! rp! rving fish, or manufacturing fish or 
t Perrite of Alaska, or in any of the waters 
{ ted States has jurisdiction, shall, in lieu 
| or ‘I it 1] is ees and taxes therefor and 
pay f or taxes on said business 
t « S 
sh-t ) e, except in the kon River, $100 per annum; 
f wheel, ¢ ! in the Yuk River, $100 per annum; for 
‘ nu S60 per annum; for each haul or beach seine in 
‘ ) per an n; for each gill-net boat and equipment, $2 per an- 
cunned p se, i ding to the species, king or spring 
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and sockeye or red, 6 cents per case; coho or medium red, 5 cents pe 
case; humpback or pink, : cents per case; chum or keta, 3 cents P ; 
case; mild-cured salmon, $1 per tierce; pickled salmon, 20 cents per 
barrel; salt salmon in bulk, 10 cents per 100 pounds; pickled sa a om 
bellies, $1 per barrel; whale oil, ’ 


10 cents per barrel; 





ire 


( rt 


; ) meal made 
the bones of whales, whale fertilizer, and whale meal. 50 cents per ton 
No fish cannery, saitery, mild-cure plant, or other establishment for 
the preservation of fishery products shall hereafter be built, hment for 1 
> adapted in Alaska on any salmon stream above its mouth wit! 
No wh: 


be built, 
tary of Commerce. 

All licenses and renewals thereof for 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce, 
ized 1 
advance. 
and shall 
license 


fishing appliances s] 
to whom or to whose local 
representatives all fees therefor as herein provided shall be pair 


All such licenses shall be designated by consecutive nu 
indicate the kind of the particular appliance for whic! 


is issued and the name = the person owning the 


same, 
owner of each fishing appliance shall have cons spicuously affixed the 
a tag, brand, or lettered notice bearing the license number. In th 
of movable apparatus the number of this tag, brand, or notice 


also be placed in figures at least 6 inches in height on both sides of t] 


bow of each fishing boat used. 
same serial numbers shall continue year 

The specific 
clerks of the United States 
judic ial divisions of such courts wherein the tax has been created, 
all such taxes shall be due and payable on or before December ; 
each calendar year, and if not so paid shall become deling juent 
penalty of 15 per cent shall be forthwith added to the original : 
and the whole amount, including the penalty, shall draw interest 
rate of 1 per cent per month until paid. And it shall be 
all United States district attorneys to proceed by civil suit in the 1 
of the United States to collect all delinquent taxes in their resp 
districts, and neither the product upon which the tax was created 


any property belonging to delinquents shall be exempt from attach 
or execution therefor. 


after year. 








| 

or 

first obtaining the approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 
station, whether on shore or afloat, shall] hereafter 


All of the license fees and taxes derived from the Alaska fis] 
shall be covered into the “ Alaska fund”’ of the Treasury of the 
States created by the act of January 27, 1905, to be expended 
provided by law, except that of said license fees and taxes at lea 
per cent, or as much thereof as in the judgment of the Secreta 
Commerce may be necessary, _ be sap nded by the said Secreta 
Commerce for the construction, purchas maintenance, and 


ove 
of fish hatcheries in Alaska and i other purposes relating to thi 
tigation, developinent, and preservation of the Alaska fisheries, and 
moneys are hereby appropriated for such purposes. The Secreta 
the Treasury shall send to the Secretary of Commerce at the e1 
each quarter a statement of the amount in the * Alaska fund” r 
ing available for the purposes specified for fisheries work in thi 
Sec. 2. That each fish-trap site shall consist of a reserved area 
water, rectangular in form; the size—to be determined by the lo 
shall not be more than 1,000 feet one way nor og than 3,00 
the other way; a trap may be built anywhere within the limits o 
reserved area; the general course of the trap shall 7 lengtl 
he trap site; not more than one trap or other fishing applian 
tructed or operated at the same time within the limits of 
area; there shall be clear side spaces or passageway) 


con 
reserved 
less than 2,500 feet lateraily between trap sites, and clear end s 
passageways of not less than 800 feet endwise between all fish-tra| 
and between all constructed traps. 

Fish-trap sites shall be located by placing two substantial piles, | 


or monuments on the proximate shore at or near the line of high 
such position as to indieate the lateral extremities or boundal 
ning offshore of the trap site to be occupied, one of said p 
markers to be placed on each of said lateral boundary lines 
inshore, the two piles or markers forming a base line from whi 
trap site may be located: Provided, That if it is not feasible on 
of local conditions or for any other cause to place markers at 
the line of high tide so as to mark the location in the mann 
indicated, such markers may be placed within reasonable proxin 


the trap site, 
located. 
There 


so as to form a base line from which the » site 


tra] 


shall be placed on such piles or markers a location noti 



















































tainimg the name of the locator, the date of location, and a ! 
description of the trap site claimed, showing the approximate ¢ 
and directions of the lines be anding the same; said notice 1 
less than 12 by 18 inches in size, in black letters not less than 
inch in height on a white bac! ‘round. But the location | 
markers, or notice, shall not be effective to hold any trap sil 
the 31st day of December of the next succeeding calendar y 
date of leecation unless a survey shall be made and a map 
filed with the Secretary of Commerce as herein directed, 
fish trap is built upon the site within such period of time. 
Every person who, at the time this act takes effect, shall 
ing or claiming one or more fish-tr - sites in the waters of A 
who has occupied and used any fish-t ap location or locations d 
preceding fishing season, or who a thereafter desire to ¢ 
unoccupied fish-trap e or sites, wherever it may be lawtul 
fish traps in such waters, shall, before the 31st day of Di 
next succeeding calendar year following the date of the p 
act, in the case of existing locations, and before the dist d ‘ 
ber of the calendar year which they are sought to be loc: 
case of new los ca , cause each trap site to be sur veyed by a ¢ 
surveyor, un 1 satisfactory survey of any such trap sif 
been previou ade, in Ww ase such existing survey 
the occupant o lain - cause to be made from the a 
of each trap site a locatic ap, drawn to a scale of 1 inch to 4 
containing a plat and description of said trap site sufficient 
ascertainment and identifi on on the premise and shall 
to be prepared a vicinity map, drawn to an late sca 
upon or copied from a United Sta ites Coast an sury 
giving the number thereof howing the captor imate location 
proposed trap site with r lation to the general locality, \ 
location of all adjacent fish-trap sites and k ation n 
markers. Such vicinity map may be shown upon the same ( 
location Map, or upon a separate sheet to accon 9205 ame, Su 
must be certified by the surveyor who made tl survey to be t 
correct maps of the trap sites and premises as shown. ‘The lJocati 
shall also contain a certificate of the claimant of the said tray 
stating that he claims the trap site shown on the map and spe 
the date under which the trap site was located under this act; : 
mentioned certificate may be signed by the occupant or claiman 
his agent or attorney in his behalf, and shall contain the po 











, t . conve! 
adapted in Alaska without first obtaining the approval of the s 


al 





In the case of renewals of licenses 


taxes on the finished products shall be collected by 
district courts of Alaska for the respe 


d 
1 of 








at 
the duty 





ov 
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pependmenesamnianinens nsceamaanenaneinn 


of the claimant. Such maps, with the certificates thereon, 
» filed with the Secretary of Commerce, and shall, from the date 
1c, constitute full and complete notice that the trap site shown 
e location map has been appropriated and is held, occupied, and 
| by the person designated thereon as claimant. A duplicate copy 
of such maps shall also be filed in the nearest district office of 
Commerce in Alaska; another duplicate of such 


37 . 
oa ss 


1 


Department of 


I shall be filed at the Seattle office of the Bureau of Fisheries; 
i -for information only—in the office of the clerk of the United 
S district court for the the judicial division in which such trap is 


And it shall be the duty of the public officials in whose office 
h maps may be offered for filing to receive and safely keep the 
! yn file in their Fenpeetire offices. 
from and after the location of any such trap site and after the 
| thereof by the Secretary of Commerce the claimant thereof 
s heirs, executors, administrators, successors, and assigns shall 
ie exclusive right to occupy, maintair, and fish the same; to 
the license therefor year by year until abandoned, forfeited, or 
ited through operation of law; to mortgage, sell, and transfer 
shts during such time as he or they shall comply with the laws 
United States pertaining thereto. 
Livery person being the prior occupant or 
more fish-trap sites when this 


in lawful possession of 
act takes effect shall have the 


1 nee right until the 8lst day of December of the next succeeding 
7 lar year following the date of the passage of this act within 


‘ to perfect his possessory rights to such site or sites under the 
ions of this act by making, surveying, and filing the maps with 


{ Secretary of Commerce as herein provided. When surveys show 
it fish traps which have been operated within the preceding 

lar year to have been within the prohibited distances of 2,500 
terally and 800 feet endwise from each other, as prescribed by 

that location which has had the longest continuous period of 

tion for fishing from season to season shall have precedence 


junior location must give way. No trap site shall be so located 

as icroach upon the prohibited distances from any existing trap or 

( ed trap site then lawfully held by another. Locations for trap 

¢ itherto unclaimed or abandoned or forfeited shall prevail in the 
ord f location. 

If any claimant of a fish-trap site desires to construct and operate 

a iish trap upon such site during the same season it is claimed, he 

in triplicate, with the authorized representative of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce for the district in which the trap site is claimed, 

propriate section of a Coast and Geodetic Survey chart showing 


S hie, 


tl ition of the site, the nearest adjacent claimed or occupied 
tr: tes, and the nearest mouths of salmon streams. Such a trap- 
sit im shall be accompanied by the license fee of $100. It shall 


t duty of said representative to telegraph to the Secretary of 
Commerce recommendations regarding such trap site, and, if approved 
Dy Secretary of Commerce, he shall, with the least possible delay, 
so advise the claimant by telegraph of such approval, so that the trap 


site may be used during the current fishing season. This temporary 
al val shall be operative only during the calendar year in which 


and shall be granted only upon payment to the Secretary of 
Cor ree of a license fee of $100. 

nflicting claims to trap sites shall be determined by the Secre- 
tal f Commerce. Also full power is hereby vested in the Secretary 
f Commerce to withhold the issuance of licenses for any fish-trap sites 
I wals of such licenses, when in his judgment the results of fish- 
i rations in any region indicate that the number of salmon taken 
is « ssive and detrimental to the future of the industry: Provided, 
That such power shall be exercised only after a hearing shall be granted 
to interested persons in the manner provided for in section 10 of this 
act. When any waters so closed shall be reopened, the preference to 
re y fish-trap sites shall be given to previous holders of any such 











sites ‘rein situated. 

] ure for a continuous period of two consecutive calendar years 
t nstruct and operate a bena fide fish trap upon any located trap 
site, or failure to apply for a renewal of the license therefor, at least 
60 days after the expiration of any existing license therefor, shall work 
an abandonment and forfeiture of such trap site and shall preclude 
t ulting claimant from relocating the same within a period of 
ty irs, 

I all be unlawful to locate any trap site except for the bona fide 
I se of constructing an effective fish trap thereon. 

No false or fictitious fish trap or other fishing appliance not intended 
as an effective device for catching fish shall be maintained in any of 
the waters of Alaska. 


No fish trap or other fishing appliance shall be operated or placed 
W it will Impair the efficiency of any fish hatchery. The Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to cause the removal of any such fish trap 
r fishing appliance: Provided, That such authority shall be 


exercised only after the interested parties shall have been given a 
hearing 

No bent.or reeurved end, commonly called a “ jigger,” directed or 
turned toward the opening of the trap, of more than 50 yards in length, 
s e attached to or operated in connection with any fish trap in 
\ 1. There shall be no more than one jigger attached to each of 


I ) sides of a fish trap, and such jiggers may be attached only to 
t eart, 

During the entire season each fish trap shall have affixed thereto a 
cons uous notice at the outer end of the pot, in black letters not less 
6 inches in height upon a white background, bearing the license 

and the name of the licensee. 

ing herein contained shall be deemed or construed to give to the 

or holder of any fish-trap site any title other than a possessory 
of occupation, or easement, for fishing purposes, subject to termi- 
n by forfeiture, abandonment, or operation of law. 
. 3. That it shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any fish trap, 
net, or other fixed or stationary apparatus, except for the pur- 
| of fish culture or scientific investigation under the direction or 

the approval of the Secretary. of Commerce, in any of the waters 
\laska, at any point where the distance from shore to shore is less 
t 000 feet, or within any salmon stream at or above any point 
the stream is less than 500 feet in width, or within one-half 
of the mouth of any salmon stream where the same is less than 

feet in width: Provided, That the use of stake nets shall not be 
pi ited in the delta of the Copper River. The Secretary of Com- 
i ‘is hereby authorized and directed to have any and all unlawful 
ictions removed or destroyed. 

4. That it shall be unlawful to cast, lay, set, place, drive, con- 
t, or maintain any drift net, gill net, set net, stake net, trap, or 
other fishing appliance for any purpose, except for authorized pur- 
Poses of fish culture or authorized scientific investigation, across or 
above the tidewaters of any creek, stream, river, lagoon, estuary, chan- 


N 


699 














nel, or other waters, for a distance greater than one-third the width 
thereof. 

It shall be unlawful to lay or cast any seine or net of any kind 
within 2,000 feet of the mouth of any salmon stream when the same 
is less than 500 feet in width: Provided, That this shall not apply to 
the delta of the Copper River, or to the delta of the Yukon River. It 
shall be unlawful to use or have in possession any seine less than 100 
fathoms in length. . 

It shall be unlawful to lay or cast any seine or gill net or other 
movable fishing apparatus within 200 yards of any other seine, gill net 
or other movable fishing apparatus which is being or which has been 
cast, laid, set, or placed in any of the waters of Alaska. 

It shall be unlawful to lay, cast, or operate any movable fishing ap- 


paratus within any fish-trap site upon which a trap is located 
1,000 feet of any fixed fishing apparatus. 

It shall be unlawful to place, anchor, drive, or ce 
trap, stake net, or other fixed fishing appliance within 
ally or 800 feet endwise of any other fish trap or 


or within 
mstl t any ish 
3.000 feet later- 


othe fixed fishir 


_ 





appliance: Provided, That in the operation of stake nets the distance 
interval between such stake nets need not be greater than 1,000 feet. 
It shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any stake net of g t 
length than 1,000 feet, or constructed in any other manner than by 
Stakes driven in substantially a straight line: Provided, That the re- 
striction as to distance intervals between stake nets shall not be con 





strued to apply to the use by the native Indians of stake nets not over 
50 yards in lengtia to take salmon for their own domestic consumption 
and not for sale 

It shall be unlawful to take any salmon by means of a spear or 





ga, 
except for personal, domestic, or family consumption; and it shall be 
unlawful to purchase any salmon taken by means of a spear or gaff 
for use in canning, salting, or otherwise preserving for sale 
Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act, the width of a creek, 
stream, river, lagoon, estuary, or other waters shall be d rmined by 
measurements at right angles to the thread of the stream of said 
waters at mean high water; and where waters are divided by islands, 
each channel shall be measured independently and not as a part of 


the greater body of water. 
All measurements of waters referred to herein shall be made at mean 
high water, and the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to determine 


and indicate by suitable markers, monuments, or notices the mouth 
of any stream, river, or other waters referred to herein. It shall be 
unlawful to efface, destroy, or remove, or in any manner interfere with 


any marker, monument, or notice provided for in this act. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful to put or place in any of the 
vaters of Alaska any explosive or poisonous substance whatsoever 
the purpose of catching, taking, killing, or injuring fish; or to place or 








deposit in, or discharge or pass into, or cause or suffer to be placed o1 
deposited in, or to place or cause to be placed where it may pass into 
any stream, creek, river, lake, lagoon, estuary, or the approaches 
thereto, any lime or other caustics, tar, petroleum, asphalt, bitumen, or 
other carbonaceous material, oils, acids, or sulphates, or compounds 
thereof, sawdust, shavings, tanbark, slabs, edging mill or factory 
refuse, slag, sluicings, tailings, smelter or mine refuse, or any other 
substance destructive to fish, fish fry, or the food of fish, or which 
is or may be injurious to the spawn or spawning beds of fishes: and 
in the case of substances known to be deleterious to fishes or fish foods 
or spawn, it shall not be necessary to prove that the pollution of the 
waters by these substances in the particular case in question has actu 
ally caused the death of any particular fish, fish fry, or spawn: Pro 
vided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the 
proper use of explosives in connection with the construction of build 


ings or improvements. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any person to waste or destroy 
salmon, cod, halibut, herring, and trout taken or caught in any of the 
} 


waters of Alaska: Provided, That waste or destruction of such fis 
shall not be deemed in violation of this section when resulting di 
rectly from storms or other unavoidable conditions The utilization of 
any part of food fishes, other than the offal and waste thereof from 
establishments preparing fish food products, shall, after this act b 








comes effective, be regarded as such waste if utilized in the manufac 
ture of fertilizer, fish meal, fish oil, or by-products thereof. 

It shall be unlawful in handling salmon or other fishes to be utilized 
commerciaily for human consumption to insert any 1 pew, gaff, or 
hook in that part of the flesh so utilized: Provided, ' this shall not 
apply to any fish that are canned. 

It shall be unlawful to can or salt for sale for food any 
more than 60 hours after it has been killed: Provided, That no 
shall be so utilized if unfit for food regardless of how much k 
60 hours it has been out of the water. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any 
of any species in any manner or by any means, except by hool 





line, solely for purposes of angling for sport and not for commercial 
uses in any of the waters of Alaska, except in the Arctic Ocean and 
Bering Sea and the waters tributary thereto. Cook Inlet, and the 


Copper River Delta, from 12 o’clock noon of Saturday of each week 











until 6 o'clock a. m. of the Monday following; or to fish for or catch 
or kill in any manner by any appliance, ercept by hook and line, solely 
for angling or sport fishing, any salmon in any stream of than 100 
yards in width between the hours of 6 o'clock in the ning and 
6 o'clock in the morning of the following day of each and ey day 
in the week: Provided, Tiat the weekly close season shall not cen 


strued to extend to the cod and halibut fisheries. 
Throughout the weekly close season herein preserib d the gate, 

















or tunnel of all fish traps shall be closed by hauling the tunnel I 
side against the entrance or tunnel wall of the pe and the heart 
shall be closed by an apron placed across its entrance, which apron 
shall extend from above the surface of the water to the ttom of the 
water at the place where the trap is maintained, and | nnected se- 
curely to the piles on either side of th trance to tl irt of such 
trap, fastened by rings not more than 2 feet apart on a taut wire 
stretched from top to bottom of piles, so as f ctually prevent any 
salmon from entering the heart of such trap. There shall also be an 
opening of at least 10 fect in the hook of all jiggers, and there shall 
also be an opening in the lead of such traps next te the apron of at 
least 10 feet wide and extending below surface at least 4 feet at 
mean low water, so as to permit free passage of all fishes at all stages 
of the tide 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person canni! salting, or 
curing fish of any species in Alaska to use any label rand, or trade 
mark thereon which shall tend to misrepresent the contents of any 
package of fish offered for sal Provided, That the use of the terms 
“red,” “medium red,” “pink,” “chum,” and similar well-established 
terms as applied to the various speci of Pacif ilmon under trade 
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usages shall not be deeme 


J 


year 
discretion 


of June 26, 
fund 
vided, That if si 
such i 
pen 
thie 
he 








Kach packer shall file with the 
( samples in triplicate so embossed of each can 
end 

Commerce 
or parts thereof, 
approaches thereto, as preserves for spawning grounds in which 
prohibited, but such power shall be 
interested shall 
which due notice must be given by publication; 
arties are known to the department they shall be personally notified 
than 60 days previous to 
section shall be effective before the next calendar 


his discretion, set 
be limited or entirely 
and when the interested 


» under this 


ecretary of Commerce 
of the private 


authorized in 
to purchase any 
Alaska which have heretofore been approved under 
to be paid for so far as possible 

provisions of section 
insufficient to cover the purchase price of 


1906, the same 
of this act: 


Secretary of Commerce 
of such hatcheries so purchased certificates of pur- 
j I; nominations as 
and such certificates may be used at any time 
taxes upon 
in Alaska. 





desired by the sellers enthusiastic lobbying proclivities of Dr. Jones, of Virginia 
1 or against | 
» catch or pack of any 
i be purchased 
inspected and appraised by three persons, two of whom shall be 
y of Commerce and the third by the owners | 
hatcheries, and in the event of failure of prompt designation of | 
the Secretary of Commerce. The report of the three persons 
for shall be submitted to the Secretary of Commerce. 
fees and taxation 
rivate salmon hatcheries in Alaska, as provided by section 
for the protection and 
approved June .26, 1906, for the reles 
to existing hatcheries until the date of 
or rejection by the Secretary of Commerce. 


favor of the owners 


fisheries of Alaska,”’ 
| salmon fry shall apply 


beginning of 
representative 
1 operations 


Alaska of the character of 
detailed annual reports thereof to the Secretary of Com- 
him, covering all such 
information 





furnished 


Cominerce 
superintendent, knowledge 
separate blank being used for each establishment, and 
forwarded to the department at the close of the fish- 
and not later than December 15 of each year. 
That any person violating any provision of this Act, or any 
established 
emed guilty 
punished by a fine o 


pursuance 
misdemeanor and, 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 or by 
for a term of not more than six months, or by both such 
the discretion 
provisions 


as herein 


conviction thereof, shall 





iprisonment. 
I : 3 of this act, conviction 
retion of the court, be imposed for each day such obstruction re- 
I maintained. 
equipment 
regulation 
the Secretary of Commerce and 
him held subject to the payment of such 


thereunder, 


| States marshal and by 


of California, 
of the Secretary of Commerce to enforce the 
and rules and regulations made thereunder. 
of the district attorney, to whom any 
representative of 
competent 
out the provisions of this act. 

the provisions of this act 
directed to 
inconsistent with 
inspection, 


Washington. 


Department | 
proceedings 


authorized 
regulations 
investigation, 

investigation 
aquatic animals not 
in addition to the employees of the Alaska fisheries 
Department 
for the performance of the duties re 
estimates 


hatcheries 


regulation 
protection 


provided for by 


employees 


establishment and maintenance of 
e salaries and actual traveling expenses for such officials, and 
expenditures as may 





» necessary 


other aquatic 
whatsoever 
unless otherwise provided by law, shall be subject 
for barter. 
definitions 
opted to apply to the words in question whenever 


firm, partnership, corporation, 
and driven or constructed 


er constructed elsewhere and held in place 
, but excluding small native traps which may be 


onstructed of piles ¢ 


attached or fixed te 





gallons of oil. 
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d in conflict with the provisions of this act 
» known species. 

embossed on one end of every can used for packing sal- 
distinctive 


Sec. 18. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the pro. 
visions of this act are, so far as inconsistent, hereby repealed, said 
repeal to be effective when this act takes effect. 

_ SEC. 19. That this act shall take effect from and after the a: te 
its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing bill is put in the Recorp so that 
I may have it sent to the fishermen on the Pacific coast for 
their information and criticism. In my judgment, it is the 
culmination of the efforts of the Fish Trust to secure a complete 
monopoly of the Alaska fisheries, and unless Congress shaj) 
stop, look, and listen and know something about the fisher} . 
situation in Alaska, the Swift Meat Trust, the Booth Fisheries 
Co., and the Alaska Packers’ Association will own, as wel] 
control, the immense food supply of Alaska under their 
arrangement and this bill. 

This is a matter of such serious importance to the peo; 
the United States and especially to those in Alaska and < 
the Pacific coast that the widest publicity ought to be 
concerning it. 

The following letter was written on its date to the Pr« 
in the hope that its perusal might in some manner curl 





Ul 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, who is responsible fo 
introduction of the foregoing bill. The introduction of this } 
at the personal solicitation of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Fisheries makes it an administration measure, and, I t! 

it is fair to presume that it will now be supported by the 
minstration. It is rather remarkable that it should be se 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Many objections which I think cc. be urged to this bill 
been stated fully by me in my letter to the President. 1 
preparation of this statement to the President I have attempted 
to state facts which could not be controverted, since referenc 
is made directly to the record which contains the proof of 
their existence, and without repeating any part or porti 
them I have concluded to put the letter itself in the 
for the information of the public. 

The letter is as follows: 


kK 
a) 
AN 


FEBRUARY 25, 1 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sir: The very near social and official intimacy which has 
existed and which now exists between the Seattle-Portland-Sa 
cisco Fish Trust and the Alaska division of the United States B 
of Fisheries is becoming a public scandal, and well deserves your 
tion and condemnation. 

The total production of the Alaska salmon fisheries from 1868 t 
1914, both inclusive, amounts to $201.067,046. This great s 
wealth has been extracted from the natural fisheries of Alaska 
corporate interests almost without law and quite without aid ¢ 
development of Alaska. Naturally, where there is no law of r 


the spirit of monopoly has expanded, and the fishery of Alas! 


| offered an open field. The Morgan-Guggenheim Northwest Fi 


Co. is now the Booth Fisheries Co., and is under indictment ft 
United States court 1n Seattle for violation of the United States 
utes against conspiracy im restraint of trade and the Sherman 
trust law. The Alaska Packers’ Associatien is the greatest s 
monopoly on the Pacific coast; it owns and suppresses more cal 
in Alaska than any other concern, and grows fat on the peo! 
imperted fishermen. Libby, McNeill & Libby, Alaska salmor 
ners, are an offshoot of the Swift Meat Trust. All these are it 
close and intimate relation with the Bureau of Fisherics that 
power of the President can break the hold of the Fish Trust oy 





| eries officials, fisheries legislation, and the fisheries of Alaska. 


Herewith you will find a year’s monthly issues of the Pacific I 
man, a paper issued at Seatile, Wash., by one Miller Freeman, a s| 
representative and Washington lobbyist for the Fish Trust. Also 
with is a copy of an indictment returned by the United State ! 
jury at Seattle, May term. 1914, No. 2791, signed by Clay Allen, | 
States district attorney. The indictment is against the Booth Fisher! 
Co., of Delaware and Washington, with whom other corporatior ind 
individuals are jointly indicted for violation of the antitrust | 
conspiracy in restrain of trade, and an alleged monopoly of the A ' 
fisheries. 


PIE PACIFIC FISHERIES SOCIETY. 


Your attention is specially called to the April number, 1914, of 
Pacific Fisherman, at pages 18 and 19, where you will find th 
of the organization of the Pacific Fisheries Society, with many) 
respectable gentlemen as a front, and with John N. Cob 
and Russell Palmer treasurer. 

On page 18 of the Pacific Fisherman, April, 1914, is the foll 
letter : 


secre 


Tus WHite Hovse, 
Washington, March 2%, 
SECRETARY PACIFIC FISHERIES Society, 
Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear Sir: The President directs me to acknowledge the 
of your letter of March 18 and to thank you for having writter 
He appreciates the compliment your organization pays him in the t 
of honorary membership, and has pleasure in accepting. 

Sincerely, yours, 
J. P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the Presid: 

Similar letters follow from the governors of Alaska, Washin 
Oregon, California, and Nevada. Following the letter which the go 
of Alaska wrote is a statement that Dr. Jones, Deputy Commissio! 
Fisheries, actively participated in the formation of the socicty. 
statement on page 18 is that Russell Palmer, Seattle agent, ‘ 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, was also actively engaged 
organization, and became its treasurer, 
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THE CONNECTING LINK, | back room where the hard-headed old trust sits, with a 1] hole on tl 

















rn to page 22, the editorial page of the Pacific Fisherman Font room, and from which emanate the plans for 1 
1914, and you discover who the officers of the Pacific Fisher- | 8tea! fisheries of the Pacific coast and managing the sal 
: to the people for all the traffic will bear 
Freeman, publisher; John N. Cobb, editor; Russell Palmer, TRAINING UNITED STATES OFFICIALS FOR ris t 
] ims Su Y oser ) tet , , 
s 11 and 21 of the February, 1914, issue of the Pacific Fish- | an ee TE - = ed S at N Lv) oe } 01 | 
; stated that Mr. Freeman, in addition to being the publisher | waters im names - ral the offi ‘al 1 rie camer Albdat) i ’ 
paver, is also secretary of the Puget Sound Salmon Canners’ | of Alaska for the United States. In 1904 he w thr 
m and the Association of Alaska Salmon Packers, while on | To use his own language in his testimo . oo nh! 
credit is given to Mr. Freeman for his energetic and suc- | mittee on Fisheries “on M 5 13 11 . page l es 1 
in Washington as the Fish Trust lobbyist in persuading | take a position with the \las " Pack rs’ Asse “lation.” (  aenare 
tary of Commerce to establish a Pacific coast branch of the | official position in the Navy ‘and int mat C nts \ 
f Kisheries for Alaska and the Pribilof Islands fur-seal work | gsheries gained in his official ‘wor! “make: a me ; 
. Mr. Freeman’s success as a lobbyist for the fisheries inter- | foy the Pacific coast S Ih 10 ritoeaael ' 3 | har aaa 
re formally stated in a resolution of thanks tendered by the work he has done to prevent oa. tone ae a 
m and industrial bureau of the New Chamber of Commerce | the Alaska fisheries. He is now the ~~ noaun f t te A | 
dated April 13, 1914, to be found on: page 31 of the June, | Agsociation, the largest trust engaved in cannery 
ific Fisherman, where if is surrounded by biographies and work in Alaska dea its aeciegten’ See aH 191 : z : ‘ 
uts of the United States Commissioner of Fisheries, the | page 15 of the Februart “1914. Pat “pe Fishe1 ra i 


United States Commissioner of Fisheries, the Pacific coast | ag a retired officer of the Navy. plus $10,000 9 
it avi > Is Al ) il 


the Bureau of Fisheries, and the Pacific coast fleld superin- the Alaska Packers’ Association, and is the rewdest 
hatcheries. | lobbyist the Fish Trust has ever sent to | ' 
57" . . sa ng } 40DD} € S S as ¢ ent » Washington 
n N. Cobb, the editor of the Pacific Fisherman and the seere- | = Jgnn H. Cobb and Russ il Pali cae 
| 





Pacific Fisheries Society, was for many years the assistant | the manager of the Pacit Fis 
1¢ Alaska division of the Bureau of Fisheries, and, until his | Ajaska Bureau of Fisheries until 
on March 81, 1912. At that time he graduated into the | fish interests, until they could command higher s 














































the Seattle Alaska fisheries employment, as many Govern- | than the United States would pa i st t a \f ‘ 
yyees do. Mr. Russell Palmer did not have to resign to hold | 9nd Palmer—show how dly the Fish 1 + cmmen - 
both the Fish Trust and the United States; he was the | of the bureau's officers psp tines 
the Pacific Fisheries Society, the manager of the Pacific | they are more useful there. though poi shee 
and the Seattle agent of the United States Bureau of Fish- | official positions. _ E ee rend 
ling these three employments until he resigned the latter on And the trust is still engaged in the \ : i ' 
21, 1914. i .. | ary, 1914, issue of the Pacifie Fisherman is an 1 
attention is further specially called to page 9 of the No- | « we induatee of: A in 1913. by ' ad oe 
114, Pacifie Fisherman and to the intimate letter of Rex | ¢ . eek mag . a ‘ 4 7 i iii 
» My dear Freeman” and to Mr. Freeman's “Alphonse and | | led. by an apn . ; 
ppreciation beneath the picture of the ‘ Representative at | n to i] PA ars a 
\laska.’ When Rex Beach wrote The Silver Horde in at he kind : DD iM < | 
truly an Alaskan, and his delineation of the greed and of Fish rhe : , ae ” ‘ : 
the Alaska Fish Trust therein was a truthful picture: but e ffi enor - 
» old Alaska Rex Beach. ‘The present New York Rex Beach And 1) 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 25, 1911, page 32386, | estigation in 1914 facta Kanaan ‘O15. ine ; \ 
tor Guggenheim arose from his seat and said: man, under date of Janua1 Sage te ~ ae 
AFFAIRS IN ALASKA, | could obtain a copy in Washington, D. ¢ Ane 
‘HEIM. I present an article by Rex Beach, taken from | fully illustrated copy of the November, 1914, I’ n, 
y Evening Post, on ‘ What is the matter with Alaska?’ I] _*#¢ isheries of Alaska, by Ward T. Bx ie zen i 
article be printed in the Recoxp and referred to the Com- | > tes Bure Ol rl 
rritories.” : But what the use to point i 
was granted, and the Beach article follows the Guggen- | fe Pacific n tol t pa 
It was a cuckoo’s egg laid in the Post’s nest, and gath- | the spe or ! rf ) 
Senate by the interests which procured Rex Beach to sign | Bureau heir | s 
f their efforts to defeat Progressive and Democratic legisla- | offic aa ivers fill i I 
event the Alaska Syndicate from monopolizing the undevel- | OF the nd bakliy 
h of Alaska. From that day to this, Beach and Freeman | lost all | 1 the 1 is B i i \ 
the st and west coast representatives of the Alaska Syndi- | Secretary dr ved 3 ’ \ Kk 
‘ allied trust builders. } and promis¢ Ss a new and squat i 
EMAN’S BACKERS AND SUPPORTERS domination the Seattle-Alask 
: ; , worse now than ever, me Mi 
sumed that Freeman is the owner and publisher of | Joeal office for the Bureau of | aici 
isherman, it is easy to go through its pages and discover | manned by their friends | i nn 
ts if. Fisheries Society nd otherwise 
1 Fisheries Co., of Delaware and Washington, thi n Juan | is more brazen than ev bef 
Packing Co., the International Fisheries Co., and every inte . ROTT! AND . 
“] in the indictment, No. 2791, herewith, will be found to Te 7 ‘ 
heaviest advertisers, as they are all supporters of the | , I Dr. Jone rey Mas tis n. 3 
eries Society. | he refers to the Un t b I ( 
Packers’ Association has long been the dominating Fish | 25 Wnseaworthy, to] nd dang 1 t , 
\laska. It is the old Alaska Commercial Co. crowd which | !@st fall—1913—she all t 1 turtle. I ‘s, pilot 1 i 
ir-seal lease on the Pribilof. Islands fur-seal herd from 1870 | M™@my of the beams are rotten, and tl 
nd then switched to the unprotected salmon horde. Notice unusual care. Che boiler is also defective, il , ! l ) 
m to the support of the Pacific Fisherman in the publica- | Y@Ts ago, when the boat wa Mit. tle decia t nh 





be used only part of the time f 


mual statement for 1918, at page 15 of the issue of Febru- 











1u will also find the Booth Fisheries published a similar | >“*' nd, au : _ ; : 
t page 19 of the March, 1914, number. A thorough ac- | )\ r dock.” He recomm« - oe , 
ith the interests of which the Pacific Fisherman crowd is | D&', Machinery, replacin ‘ : , 


| thet lifm maw he reasonahiyv oe 
cause you to know what everyone familiar with them | Mt life may be reasonably sate with 






































re is the social and business center of the Fish Trust | 1» ©“ The fishery industries of Alaska 2 i. 
o * controlled not only the Alaska fisheries but Alaska | 29d Harry Clifford Fassett, assistant u 
nas well. I ish les, Dp shed in { January, i4 l —_ 
THE BOOTH FISHERIES Co . . . : ; ; : ; 
| 
‘inally the Northwestern Fisheries Co. and belonged to the | 1 ' 
enheim Alaska Syndicate. About four years ago—in April, } ! : oO 
reorganized by them as the Booth Co., and its eastern | 17 1 ¢ 
and malicious activitie toward the monopolization of | rtment f ¢ ‘ 1 
is disclosed in the indictment pending against them— | \la ) I I 
i The Booth Co. malgamated with the Northwestern | lict . m $12 000 } 
Co.—the Alaska Syndicate Co.—on April 1, 1911, and the | on remodeling her the bureau ill ' ave only i : 
ial Fisheries Co., in 1912 (Poor’s Manual of Industrials, | hyll—a worthless craft ind 1 
iG? and )), and until the indictment last year was reach- | twice her value rhi as ne t . 1 
l th neries in Alaska. Libby, McNeill & Libby is the | Trust puts it over the Bureai f I 
‘ther big salmon concern in Alaska; its officers are identical officials. Conceding that no ! n | I I 
of Swift & Co. and the Swift Refrigerator Co., of Chieago— | money or other value for ing ; old. l 
t Trust (Poor’s Manual of Industrials, 1914, pp. 612 and] wreck out of the Alaska 
These are the dominating people, Mr. President. who are | jncompetency in the offici: vho ] 
the fisheries of Alaska, the Pacifie Fisheries Society of | jyst critic If that the end 
i the Seattle activities of the United States Bureau of | i W it v l 
PACIFIC COAST FISHERIES ASSOCIATION. ts : 
: : . ta 3 M ‘ AT sic \ 
sain to the April, 1914, number of » Pacific Fisherman, at ? 
nd you will discover that while the sattle-Alaska Fish st | port, . 
1 in organizing the Pacific Fisheri Society, on page t |} r inol I i 
me time and place ors izing the Pacific Coast Fisheries | fisher, ws I i 
, on page 16 ly the cness of a sheet of paper away. | oflicio justice ( ! 
lation is the grim business side, the society the social side, | were actually i \ 1 A 1 
m . The society and the Pacific Fisherman are | is hard to real n 1 infil l 
i | re the officials of the United States Bureau of | these men on rf I i Ss ( 
r are entertained and honored by calls for the ex- | are trying to live up to thei iths and if 
{ their inions—where their vanity is tickled by solemnly | Yes; it would hard f ne wl equain in A 
+ to and printing their speeches and pictures, by entertaining | the infinitesimal influence of a sing t f t 
g¢ th m the proper surroundings and advice and correcting any | deputy marshal, and a single deput mM 
ipression they may have; while the association is the darkened | As a matter of fact, there are no u ’ 
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statute which they could violate if they wished. The first law for the 
protection of the salmon in Alaska was the act of March 2, 1889, for- 
dding the erection of barriers in Alaskan streams, under penalty of 
n fine of not less than $250 for each day the barrier is maintained ; 
t tion then provides .that “‘the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to establish such regulations and 

veillance as may be necessary to: insure that this prohibition is 
trietly enforced and to otherwise protect the salmon fisheries of 

iska” (25 Stat. L., 1009). In 1896 (29 Stat. L., 316) Congress 
amended and extended the above act, but still left the whole matter of 
control by rules and regulations with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
j section 460 of the Criminal Code of Alaska, passed by Congress 
in 1889 (30 Stat. L., 1336), a tax was first levied on the output of 
the fisheries of Alaska, to be covered into the United States Treasury ; 
by the act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 616), the “Alaska fund” 
was created in the Treasury Department of the United States, and 
all these Alaska taxes on fisheries and their expenditure were thus 
kept and are now under the control of Congress In 1906 (34 Stat. L., 
“63+ compiled laws of Alaska, 1918, p. 196) Congress passed an act 
to prohibit aliens from fishing in the waters of Alaska, but it was 
drawn by the Alaska Fish Trust, and is therefore as full of holes as 
a seive. However, the act provides (sec. 5) “that the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor shall have power to make rules and regulations 


not inconsistent with law to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 
And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to 
enforce the provisions of this act and the rules and regulations,” etc. 





On June 26, 1906, Congress passed *‘An act for the protection and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska” (34 Stat. L., 478), giving wide 
powers to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor over them, and pro- 
viding in section 14: ‘tAnd it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to enforce the provisions of this act and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder. And it shall be the duty of 
ihe district attorney to whom any violation is reported by any agent 
or representative of the Department of Commerce and Labor to institute 
proceedings necessary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 

And finally, in the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, “An 
act to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to 
confer islative powcr thereon, and for other purposes” (387 Stat. L., 
h12), it provided in section 4 “'That the authority herein granted to 
the legislature to alter, amend, modify, and repeal laws in force in 
Alaska shall not extend to the customs, internal revenue, postal, or 


other general laws of the United States, or to the game, fish, and fur- 
eal laws,” ete 

it follows from this statement of the law (1) that 
Alaska fisheries under the United States statutes 
Alaska is the Secretary of Commerce, and (2) that 
mentioned commissioner (justice of the peace), 
deputy clerk had any duty to perform in 
neglected. The acts of 1906 were specially prepared in collaboration 
between the Seattle-Alaska Fish Trust and the officers of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and passed by Congress as submitted by the collaborators. 


the sole defender 
now in force in 
neither the above- 
deputy marshal, nor 
respect to it which they 


r 
ol 


Irom what is shown in this, it is not unfair to assume that Dr. 
Jones did not know the law himself when he_thus criticized local 
flicials for not performing his duties for him. s3ut why should these 


\inor officials in Alaska, who have so little duty to perform and so 
ttle power to exert, jeopardize their jobs by fighting the Fish Trust, 
when the head officials of the United States Bureau of Fisheries—the 
Smiths and the Jones, the Cobbs and the Palmers, the Mosers and the 
Jarvis, the Bowers, and the Fassetts—all the “ higher ups” are being 
entertained, toasted, applauded, and socially controlled as guests at 
Vish-Trust banquets and wind-jamming functions in Seattle, Portland, 
and San Francisco—employed as editors, managers, and assistants in 
the publication of the Pacific Fisherman, always with an oportunity, if 
they conduct their official work properly and discreetly, of sometime 
being employed in the service of the Fish Trust at a big salary? And 
notice that on page 92 of the Jones report a cannery superintendent 


1 
li 


threatened one fishery official that he would “ get him” and “ would 
ee that he did not long remain in the service.” Fortunately, that 
official “‘ got’ to the record first, and is probabiy safe; but how many 


thers the superintendents and trust officials ‘“ got,’”’ before this one 
caped, would be a much more interesting part of the history of trust 


control where superintendents have not feared to make such threats 
openly because the trust had the power to separate honest officials 
from their jobs. 

A COLLABORATING BUREAU—TRUST LOBBY. 


The story of the passage of the Alaska fishery bills of 1906 is told 
by Senator NELSON in his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on 
lisheries in its hearings on June 28, 1912, pages 522-524. It is the 
old, old story. 

“ Lieut. Jarvis. who had been in the Government service in Alaska, 
resigned, and was employed by some of the corporations engaged in the 
fishing industry. He came to Washington and lobbied a bill through 
Congress by which the packers got rid of all that cannery tax, and 
that practically depleted the fund about one-third. The Alaska road 
fund lost about one-third by that unfortunate legislation. * * * JI 
knew that Jarvis was here lobbying for the passage of the measure, 
but I was very busy with other things. I tried to keep track of the 
matter, and a Senator who was on the committee promised me to look 
after it and to see that the bill did not go through. I relied on him, 
but I was disappointed. My interest was wholly in behalf of the people 
of Alaska. I became interested in their welfare, and I wanted them 
to get the full benefit of that fund, and I looked upon the scheme as 
robbing them of that fund. In this bill the same vicious system is 


continued, and the vice of the whole thing is that there is no Govern- 











ment supervision 
The “Jarvis bill,” as Senator NeLson calls it, was prepared by 
Jarvis and the Bureau of Fisheries in 1906, and by them lobbied 
through Congress Jarvis had been for years in the United States 
Rt nue-Cutter Service in Alaska, with his winter headquarters in the 
lubs of Seattle Iie resigned from the Revenue-Cutter Service and 
s immediately made the Pacific coast treasurer and manager of the 
Morgan-Guggenheims in their efforts to control Alaska. His long, inti- 
mate relationship with Alaska fisheries made him specially valuable, 
and he became the manager of the Northwestern Fisheries Co., belong- 
ing to the Alaska Syndicate, and which was later reorganized as the 
Booth Fisheries Co. (See indictment No. 2791, filed herewith.) Jarvis 
» controlled the coal deals for the syndicate with the Army posts in 
\laska nd committed suicide just as the movement was made public 
h brought out the indictment of Jarvis, Bullock, and Houston, 
ad the trial d conviction of the latter 
In tl passage of the Alaska fishery acts of 1906 tl Bureau of 
ri vielded to the more powerful influences of the Seattle-Alaska 
rust centered in and around the Alaska Syndicate, and the laws 
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now on the statute books for the control of the Alaska fisheries 
those prepared in collaboration between the lobbyists of the A] 
Syndicate and the Bureau of Fisheries. 
NEW FISHERIES LAWS NEEDED FOR ALASKA. 
For. nearly 10 years the people of Alaska have been attemptin; 


secure the enactment by Congress of adequate and honest laws 
the administration of Alaska fisheries, and during that period 
Bureau of Fisheries and the representatives of the Fish Trust 


been and are now united in opposition thereto. We sought to got « 
gress to lodge power with the Legislature of Alaska to enact the n 
legislation, but were defeated by the limitations placed in the o) 
act by those friendly to the fishing interests forbidding it. The ] 


gate from Alaska has introduced bills to secure the needed legislatioy 


only to have them opposed and defeated by the Bureau of Fis} 
The Delegate also has made successful efforts so far to prevent 
passage of 8. 5856, introduced in the Sixty-second Congress by Se) 
JONES, of Washington, on March 15, 1912, and in the House ({1 
155) in the Sixty-third Congress, on April 7, 1914, by Mr. Frooi 
Virginia. 

Herewith is a copy of the Jones bill, S. 5856, and the Flood 
II. R. 153, and you will see they are substantially if not quite ident 
in phraseology. Also herewith is a copy of the hearings befo 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Fisheries on 8. 5856. s 
second Congress. Senator JONES was chairman of the 











subcomn 


and if you will glance over the hearings you will find that the lo}! 


for the Fish Trust and the officials of the Bureau of Fisheries 
erally agreed in its support, while the Delegate from Alaska did 
he could to defeat it. 
THE SIAMESE TWINS—THP FISII TRUST AND THE BUREAU 
That a combination between the Fish Trust lobby and the off 





—— 


or 


KR 


of the Bureau of Fisheries existed is, of course, ordinarily hari 


prove; but in this instance we have a written confession of both ; 

Herewith is a copy of the confession. It is marked on the 

follows: 
“* [Confidential committee print.] 

“Tentative draft of bill suggested by the United States Bur 
Fisheries and the representatives of the various Alaskan {fi 
which has been agreed upon and prepared by them jointly af 
merous conferences.” 

This copy was given to me, at my request, by Senator JONES on 
12, 1913. It embodies all the bad features of both the Jones and | 
bills—and then some others. The “ joker” in the Jones and Flo 
is in section 4; it is section 2 of the “ tentative draft.” Those sect 
are intended to establish a basis of private ownership in choice { 
sites, whereby the Fish Trust by reason of their preference right: 
secure title to the fisheries of Alaska. I called attention of the s 
Committee on Fisheries to that evident design in the hearings 
Jones bill (pages 470-472); but notwithstanding the objectio: 
agreed “ tentative draft” contains still more vicious clauses, wh« 
effect can be to divest the United States not only of the control 
the very title to the Alaskan fisheries. 

“ TENTATIVE BILL’? DENOUNCED BY ALASKA LEGISLATURE 

In the senate joint memorial No. 26, adopted by the Alaska | 
ture on April 26-30, 1913 (session laws of Alaska, 1913, pp. 413 
the legislature says: 

“We object generally 


— 


to the whole bill prepared by and cnt 


‘Tentative draft’ of bill suggested by the United States Bureau 


Fisheries and the representatives of the various Alaskan fisheries, 


W 


has been agreed upon and prepared by them jointly after numerous « 


ferences, and especially to section 1 thereof, reading, etc. 
* * . * * * t 
“And we further recommend that no law be enacted by 
whereby any right or title to the tidelands or waters now occupi 


fishing appliances in Alaska can be acquired for ore staps sites, o1 
th 


area of tideland or waters be in any way reserved for the operat 
any certain kind of fishing contrivances to the exclusion of othe: 
ing gear.” 

Under the well-settled law, one who is in peaceable possession 
tract of public land, even tideland, can not be dispossessed by 
who shows no better legal right than that claimed by the oc 
The courts in the western countries have had to deal with that 
tion frequently from the beginning of western occupancy, and *! 
of law is as fixed and certain as any rule of property in the | 
States. A canneryman in possession of a cannery or trap site, 
be ousted by any but the United States, without the claimant 
title from the United States, or a prior and better title by occ! 
than his opponent. There is no reason for the provisions in sec! 
of the Jones or Flood bill, or section 2 of the “ tentative draft,” ex 
to provide for acquiring a title against the United States. It 
first step in taking over the ownership of the fisheries of Alaska 
great cannery interests which now possess from 10 to 50 sites 
the most favored localities, and who seek this method of acquiri! 
against the United States and excluding their less favored rival 
any participation in the fisheries. It is the longed-for legal 
the monopoly of the Alaska fisheries. 

DR. JONES FOLLOWS SUIT. 

Notice that the first paragraph of section 2 of the tentative 4 
bill, approved by the trust and the United States Bureau of Fis 
provides : 


“Sec. 2. That each fish-trap site shall consist of a reserved 4 


the water, rectangular in form; the size (to be determined by 1 : 
cator) shall not be more than 1,200 feet one way nor more than 


feet the other way. A trap may be built anywhere within the 
of such reserved area; the general course of the trap shall be | 
wise of the trap site; no more than one trap or other fishing ap| 
may be constructed or operated at the same time within the lin 
any such reserved area; there shall be clear side spaces or passa 
of not less than 1,800 feet laterally, and clear end spaces or p 
ways of not less than 300 feet endwise, between all fish-trap sit 
between all constructed traps; and it shall be unlawful for any | 
to fish by any means whatsoever in any of such passageways 
constructed traps.” 

Including one end and one side passageway, which are reserv 
as effectually by the bill as if included in the trap site, each tr: 
includes an area of 3,000 by 4,000 feet square, or 275 acres. Nor 
the tentative draft limit the number of trap sites which any one | 
or corporation may locate and own, but it does exclude all ot! 
sons from fishing within the limits of the trap sites or passagew 
thus gives the trap-site owner what the trust wants—an exclusive 
without limit as to number er area. That is monopoly—backed | 
Government—the worst form of monopoly. 


1 
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Cong: 
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mark and reserve for such fishery purposes , 1 of the u nds 
upon and adjacent to the shores of iid waters I > ne sary to 


and after the location of any such trap site the claimant | u 
the conservation, press 


nd his heirs, executors, administrators, successors, and assigns 
e the exclusive right to occupy, maintain, and fish the same, | marine food animals whi nay t Oo oF 11 e pr 
the license therefor year by year until abandoned or for- | gated or transplanted therein. Nothing in this act s l be A to 
rt sell, and transfer such rights during such time as | vent the use of the tidelands or navis e waters in A le > rye 
shall comply with the laws of the United States pertaining | or other approaches from the land to the na vat nor to pre 
| 
| 





read this extract from section 2, page 8, of the “tentative the United States is hereby authorized, empowered 1 directed 
| 


vent ingress or egress between the shore lands t I \ rs 
as that right has long existed: Provided, 1 ! in { ts l 
interfere with the free navigation of any n 
| strued as impairing in any degree the t I t f A ka 
or of any State or States which may ‘reafter be 1 out ! 
Territory to the tidelands and the beds of any : ims « 
fisheries, nor the right of the United States to contr Oe} ! 
but the persistent fight which the Delegate | Ravigation therein, it being hereby declared that the rig! f 
t it, and the substance of it is now placed and to the tidelands herein mentioned shall continue to eld 


n. is a deliberate and premeditated plan suggested by the | 
i and the representatives of the Meat and Fish 
been agreed upon and prepared by them jointly 
” for the entire monopolization o* the sal- 
» greatest of all the natural food 





; conferences 
of Alaska, one of th 
onging to this Nation! Nothing prevented this bill from 








law in 1912 





Conerecn fn pending bills. l nited States in trust for the people of the Territory of Alaska, and « 
ntime, the salmon fisheries in Alaska are being monopolized | 42y State or States which may hereafter be erected out of d ‘I 
} with that scheme by the trust by gathering unto itself | tory.. The term ‘ navigable waters,’ as used herein, sha 
nt locations of t s and preparing for the day when they can 
itive bill ‘“‘ job” over, and get the titles agreed on in the 


include all tidal waters up to the line of ordinary |! tide, and al 
tidal waters navigable, in fact, up to the line 
mark.” 
The Delegate from Alaska is aware, of course, t t tl 
tion is a mere r 






i] i what is your adviser doing? What information of 
it to get a title to these fisheries by the trust has reached ] 
‘ ‘statement of the common law w 

‘ tidelands and fisheries in Alaska, but if it is declared by Cot 

I‘jood and tentative bills all put forward. He says: a settled policy by statutory enactment for th Servat 

ites, There has been much controversy regarding trap loca- | steal food supply in Alaska fi 3 ll proba 

the plan that they should be sold outright to their present | barrier in the way of private ownership and monopoly \ wh 
other sites sold to the who make application, TI be easily put aside. The difference between that rule of pro ton and 

; - 





n page 12, Dr. Jones falls into the view which the 











1e pro- ‘ / , , ; : 2 ; . ; 
| sites does not meet with the approval of all concerned. I | Conservation and that proposed by the Jones, Flood, the tenta 
k it wise myself, but I do believe that where the t ) bil, and the recommendations of Dr. Jones, is 1 ae ; - ; 
tes meet the requirements of the law and as lo orth nd south. ine Lp oo eo lhe , 
lo so it is proper and right for the United Stat the latter means a sett ed national pe y ol protect ind the 
cao vation of the Nation’s great natural food ’ f 


| 

' 

| 

heir hold 
their holders 2 neg . ; 
‘recommendations,’ on page 154, he says: Alaska. Which way shall we travel, which | 














} y lu . nears inn 7? 

holders of fish-trap sites be protected in their rights, but | MO#OPOly OF conservation: 
manent title to such sites be allowed.” THE PRINCE RUPERT QI! ION 
eries of Alaska can not have more intelligent understanding At page 146 of his report, Dr. Jones propounds t} i 

















































































































more courageous protection from monopoly than they have | fishing interests to leave the United State hen 1 
ved from the Bureau of Fisheries, it will be just as well to | the danger which Seattle faces in regard to losing t 1 ing 
over to their natural protectors, the people of Alaska. Any | trade and its transfer to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, TT! fish 
ng the duty of the protection of this great natural public | from Alaskan waters can be transported to Chica a. nt 
{ who would suggest or agree to the plan proposed in the | two qavs quicker via Prin Rupert than via Seatt hen t] 
icts from the tentative draft, is either highly dis- spiring gentleman ie Meereiiet tain aa macemie ~~ | 
dull; and any adviser to the President who hides the | crying for help! ; 
| approves the plan half way, is not a dependable adviser. ‘Prince Rupert opens a second ett 
uld any aflirmative legislation be passed to survey | fishermen from Alaska, who have 1 ra » § 
ip sites “to protect their holders’? Why should the | {o find the market overstocked and their fis Pr 
i-trap sites be protected in their rights “ by act of Con- | is two days closer to the place of catch t! i i l W ! 
Neither Dr. Jones nor anyone else can show a single instance | fresh fish—and if the mark t there is ov i, then i 
where the holder of such a site has been ousted therefrom | pas another chance at Seattle. 
tes or by any citizen. They are now “ protected in| “Of course, Prince Rupert ‘contains a threat ] Ala 
the laws of the land, well settled and backed by a| gshermen, too: for, having the support of the Canadian ¢ ment. f 
dents. Then, why are these shrewd efforts for addi- | gcheries there area practical monovoly. controlled by { Grand Trun 
legislation being urged? The answer is simple: It | paijroad—the transportation company The fishi! : 
to establish the basis for a title as against the United | jocessarily be Canadian boats. The Canadian fi: << et 2 
: a * a , i | Rup rt, will have local advantages, and the situation pro to 
Fish Commissioner, even, has discovered that the Fish | ajackan fishermen at Prince Rupert, and with free fish. A i 
nen “plan that they should be sold outright to their | }.5+ only her fish and fish trade but her local fishermen o. 
and other sites sold to those who make application,” | ~~ Gec¢ion il ot Bite bath Sates. Gatenddcal te ina-om 2 0. 1914 
ence of the law, he recommends that the United Stat a copy of the law which is in force in British Colu i 
he first step demanded by the trap-site occupants in the Alaska it must be amended so as to read as follow 
lood, and the eed “ tentative bills.” ~ «Sec, 8. That it shall be unlawful to export from A 
view is not a strained one, or without s shown nS shat qm Keaee demain tc, a7 ella, aameaaen ane eee ae 
tion adopted by the Seattle Commercial Club at its meeting | fish ee 2 - ae 1 a aaa dike d. « ! | 
1913, proceedings hereto attached, wherein the Jones| congition.” 28 °° © 
in this language : ; . .. | The act must be further amended by penalizin 
ction 2 (4) of the proposed law is especially obj: laska would then be protected just 3 British ¢ 
f enacted into law it would grant to those now in| gun fro1 British Calactie witues. ta cnie be canoried to the © 
{ ng locations the exclusive privilege and monopoly of | St: tes ian the col ditio1 = neni’ oned carmen my 8 of t = 2 
ns in perpetuity, which !s contrary to the principles of | jg444 There is no use to discuss the general « 
t; that the national fishing grounds should be conserved | joctyioti n of trade. ; The aituation in Alaska 1 ‘an exeant 1 1 
lf the free use of the people engaged in the fishing | ; ee Te ae ee ae ; 
elihood, at the national fi i OTK 1~ chanld | 2£ some barrier is not put up by congressional en i 
lihood, and that the national fishing grounds should | ¢., ‘men of Alaska are going to Prit Rupert. B ( 
by the Governm¢ for the benefit of a few, as this | “"gastion & of ps bill aaa ecu ith, bia | 
a i will only affect the fish taken from the Territ 
\ is a monster of so frightful mien, nd since the greater part of them m and wil l 
As to be hated needs but to be seen: J-mile limit, that question is an interesting > 
Yet, seen too oft, f with her face, My view is that the only way to hold the fish ft >of A 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” |} first, to exclude foreign fishe1 n from the loca hei in ! 
isheri ha ‘ — : or fill _... | waters; and, second, to encourage the local trade, as ¢ ida does, t 
isheries has long “endured,” it is now ed with | jt may not only put the fish out of the Territoria 
President shall refuse to interfere, the “embrace” will | from bevond the 3-mile limit into the trade as ¢ c i 
Seattle-Alaska Fish Trust in the ownership of the Alaska | the Canadians can. That means th we ! t b 1 up | 
y now own fee simple title to all the choice shore cannery ilation and local manufacturing plants in Alas! car Ca 
{ have control by law of prior occupancy of all choice trap i The Bureau of Fisheries is incompetent to do tl It 
ut for the recent indictment of the trust by the Seattle with the assistance of Congress by the peo} \ 
uld be in the way to the full monopoly of Alaskan fish wn lawmaking body, and with tl kill 
d your help, Mr. President, right now. and fishing plants, and by our own traders and met 
HE LAW OF CONTROL AND CONSERVATION, ALASKA FUR-SEAL FISHERI ca 
0, 1914, the Delegate from Alaska introduced : ; ae rae ; 
and conservation of the fisheries of and | When the United States purchased Alaska in 186% 
Your special attention is called to 1 of | mately 5,000,000 fur seals on the Pribil “9 
tates a national policy in relation to the food fish sup maximum. Congress passed the act of July 1, I t 
h must be adopted or the supply will first be monopo- | fur-seal m«¢ nopoly, and it was taken o um 
lestroyed, «¢ if destruction shall await on monopoly. | by the Alaska Commercial Co. During that max! I d, 1870— 
i py of that bill, and the following is a py of | 1890, the United States made a profit of $5,738,724 t 
| books from its lease. In 1890 a new lease for 20 yea 
Sa ers, streams, rivers, and lakes in | with the North American Commercial ¢ lin that ] 1890-1910, 
) il or Bristol Bay south of and east- | the United States lost, on the f f its iger, t f By ! 
‘ i » the Pacific Ocean, or any of its | Herewith, is a copy of Senate D nt No. », SIN t 4 
r wat f 1 the outer Alcutian Islands east second session, and jy nd t 
04° 40’, the th line of Alaska, which are fre- | t seal herd following 14, I 
ther 1 fish for spawning, or in wl ish or | then discovered that i] i ‘dd I 
i mal pear in such numbers as to be uable for | herd of 5,000,000 fur seals that i ted with, ISTO 
the .sai are hereby, forever reserved from sale or ng only about 150,000 In 1870, t rd of 5,000,000 
h tO any person, association, or corporation; and the $50,000,000 nd its i 
Ron ers, and all aters along said coasts o1 to the | $100,000,000 for the 40-year period; t it wa O 
ritorial jurisdiction of the United States, and in all tide | pelagic sealing had something to do wit 
s tid w ‘eams, rivers, lakes, bays, channels ) y of the I 1S : n « 


line of ordinary high-water mark, is hereby re ! . = fact is, t United Stat \ 


Stat for fishery purposes; and the Pi 































































































































the business sense and trade tricks. The result naturally followed— 

tl trust n had the money, and the United States, the experience and 

ary of drivel about “science” in its application to Alaskan 
HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 

The experience of the United States with the fur-seal fishery, is now 
being repeated with the salmon fisheries before your eyes. The differ 
nce is this That the fur-seal fishery was a Government monopoly for 
the purpose of furnishing a vain and foolish woman, whose husband 
had more money than sense, a more expensive coat than her more 
modestly dressed neighbor possessed: but the destruction of the sal- 
mon fishery will be the loss of one of the most valuable natural 
food supplies under the control of our Government, a supply that a wise 
business man would conserve in perpetuity. The Bureau of Visheries 
never has exhibited and will not now, or in the future, exhibit any busi- 
ness ability in its management. 

The Karluk salmon stream was the most productive salmon stream 
in the world. The first Russian vessel to reach Kodiak Island found 


the natives in possession of it—with a food supply for all who wished 
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to eat. Under both native and Russian rule it continued to furnish a 
food supply greater than any salmon stream in the world. At once 
the Alaska Packers’ Association (the salmon fishery side of the Alaska 
Commercial Co., which had the first 20-year lease, and helped destroy 
the fur-seal herd) established canneries at Karluk. Other canneries | 
crowded in, and Karluk, to-day, is substantially deserted! Like the fur 


seal herd, it is destroyed. And so it is going with the whole fishery of 
Alaska. Years ago the United States was warned by even its so-called 


* scientists,” that the limit of safety in fishing had been reached ; but the 
uncontrolled Fish Trust, with its stationary and floating traps, its gill 
nets and power boats, its steamers and sailing vessels is covering the 





territorial waters of Alaska, and even the extra territorial waters 
thereof, in its eagerness to pay huge dividends, well knowing that the 
fate of Karluk awaits all the Alaska fisheries. 


In the hearings, of course, the representatives of the fishing corpora- 
tion deny this decrease ; but it is everywhere known on the Pacific coast 


that the fishermen are, while actually canning more fish, doing it out 
of the mass and not from the yearly increase, Even the Jones report 
(in his address to the Juneau grand jury), on page 98, says: “At all 





events it is obvious that the great industry is on the wane, and radical 
steps should be taken to protect it before it is too late.” 

The Congress sleeps; the “ scientists’? make beautifully illustrated 
reports and silly speeches at the Pacific Fisheries Society, and con- 
template their handsome fact in the Pacifie Fisherman, while. the 
Nation’s salmon supply is being destroyed, and the cost of eating 
incre nses 

Mr. President. you can yet save the Alaska fisheri if vou will 
but not by piddling along with a few mollycoddle “ scientists,” while 
the trust does to the salmon what it has already done to the fur seals! 

BUREAU “ SCIENTIFIC,” BUT WITHOUT BUSINESS SENSE, 


The Bureau of Fisheries has never pretended to have, or to exercise 























any business sense in the management of the fisheries of Alaska —the 
trust does that. In his testimony before the Senate subcommittee on 
July 10, 1912, at page 492 of the printed hearings, Dr. Evermann, then, 
and for years prior thereto, the chief of the Alaska fisheries service, 
said 

“Dr. EVERMANN. I do not quite understand just what Judge Wicker- 
sham’'s criticisms of the Bureau of Fisheries are. So far as I have 
thought of the matter, all that the Bureau of Fisheries has tried to do 
and feels that it is called upon to do is to enforce the laws and regu- 
lations regarding the fisheries of Alaska and to make investigations in 
Alaska which will be for the benefit of those fisheries. Now, as a 
matter of fa if there is a tax of 2 cents or 4 cents, or any other 
number of cents upon any fishery product, that is not a matter in which 
the bureau is primarily concerned. 

‘Mr. WickKersHAM. Now, that is the exact criticism, Dr. Evermann, 
which I make against the Bureau of Fisheries You make no effort to 
cure for the interests of the Territory of Alaska in your legislation. 

Dr. EVERMANN. Well, I do not believe that is a proper thing for the 
Bureau of Fisheries to consider as one of its primary duties. I do not 
l eve the Bureau of Fisheries should consider the disposition of the 
revenue derived from a tax. It seems to me that that is a matter of 

ondary consideration for the bureau, and it does seem to me exceed- 
ingly proper that the bureau should hope that funds adequate for the 
support of a sufficient number of hatcheries to keep up the supply in 
\ kw should be provided from some source or other.” 

Dr. Evernenn’s idea is much more clearly expressed by Mr. Dorr, one 

the attorneys for the Fish Trust, at page 402, where he said: 

Mr. Joorr. I believe that the true function of the Bureau of Fish- 

. nd it is certainly a most important one to the Government—is 
i f fish culture—the scientific and biological end of the work. 
! lieve that the Bureau of Fisheries should be burdened with 
‘ 1 with the duty of acting as a police force. I think that 
helor to another branch of the Government I believe that the best 
resul V d attained by the bureau if it and its efficient corps of 
emy \ s en iraged, as they should be, in the line of scientific 
worl t cultivation of the fish—not only in Alaska but elsewhere in 
the United States Alaska covers a very small part of their field for 
ictivits Their jurisdiction extends throughout the entire United 
States 

That clearly expresses the view upon which this bureau has always 

ed, and must always act so ug as it is managed and controlled 
‘ t now i It is a so-called scientific body, largely engaged in writ- 
ing discreet reports, while the great trusts ther the crop, conduct 
the market and control the legislation that governs even the bureau 
itself, The larger elements in the Fish Trust are not able to agree 

mg themselves as to either the form of a law, o1 business arrange 
ment which w r a single monopoly; so their only plan of opera- 
in the abs strong Government control, is to keep the fish- 

s open long as possible, while each grabs all he can 
while the b good, So far as the United States is concerned, 

is 1 l control nor laws for the conservation of these 

t fisheric on helplessly while they die. In his beauti- 

i trated “ Report on Alaska Investigation,” at page 146, Dr. 

( oft t problem presented at Prince Rupert: ** The present 

1 1and what it is lead'ng to is deplorable and should be dealt with 

romptly and with the seriousness it deserves.’’ He suggests a tentative 
medy and it vious defect, and then helplessly asks ** What Canada 
Wi tl do 

‘ tn 1 not lo t dis Long ago, Canada adopted the pro- 

n contnined j section S of It. R. 18144, and thereby controls not 

\ i ‘ 1 its own British Columbia waters, but threatens to 

m At water well, 






































DR. JONES A BARRIER TO PROGRESS. 
The Delegate from Alaska had fought the adoption of the Senat: 





5856, denounced the tentative bill, and waited for the change of adm), 
tration for progressive legislation in aid of conservation instead of 1... 


nopoly. He hoped for support in aid of proper legislation until D 
Jones's report was published in the Pacific Fisherman, on January = 
1914. ae 

When the Sixty-third Congress met, with the Democrats 


: ce in ower 
each branch, it seemed a day of hope for Alaska fisheries. f 


1 ; The Floo¢ 
bill was introduced promptly, and all the provisions of H, R. iste 
were set out in the Senate hearings of 1912, ready to be submitted to 


the House Committee on the Territories as amendments to the 
Other bills were introduced to cure other defects in the Alaska fish, rj 
legislation ; the cannerymen from Seattle were before the committeo. 
under duress they claimed; and the Delegate from Alaska was pressing 
the hearings earnestly, while the representatives of the canneries wore 


Flood bill, 
8 


* . . were 
begging, as usual, for a continuance for the season. Herewith js a 
printed copy of the hearings before the Committee on the Territories 
for March 15, 20, 31, and April 3 and 7, 1914, and you will discoyor 


on pages 86 to 41 how earnestly the fishmen were pressing for a con- 
tinuance and how with equal earnestness the Delegate was pressing for 
action. Notice that on March 31, pages 35 to 38, the attorneys for the 
Fish Trust were saying everything they could to get a continu 


When the committee again met on April 2 a letter was presented fr - 
Dr. Jones urging the continuance. Dr. Jones's letter is as follows, pages 


09 to 40, hearings: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 

: Washington, April 1, 1915. 

Iion. WitniaAmM C, Houston, 

Chairman Committee on Territories, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 








My Dear Sir: Acting on your suggestion, I am herewith outlining 
briefly the purpose of my trip to Alaska this summer. As United States 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, Secretary Redfield has placed under 
me the direct supervision of the fisheries of Alaska. He has f or 


authorized me to go this summer with a view to making a complet 
survey of all the hatcheries, both Government and private, cann 
salteries, fertilizer factories, cold-storage plants, herring stations, and! 
in fact, all parts of the work that come under this bureau's jurisd 


ries 





tion in that Territory, and upon my investigation to make a cle: ind 
comprehensive report that will be backed up by facts, which will e 
the Secretary to clearly place before Congress and its various commit 
tees the present conditions of the fisheries in Alaska, with suggestions 


as to what is necessary to protect, build up, and perpetuate the fishing 
industry. 

The Secretary's ideas in this matter have been indorsed by a 
many Members of Congress, and he is making preparations t Ww 
enable me to carry out the object of my trip with perfect satisfaction 
This great work before me is well appreciated. I do not even in the 
smallest degree underestimate the seriousness of this great problem and 
undertaking. I expect to leave some time in May, to be gone 
five months, and you can rest assured that I will do everything 
my power to deliver a comprehensive report that will be of rea! 


and help in enacting future legislation for the welfare of the A ca 
fisheries. I am taking with me a photographer. The result : 
work will enable me further to substantiate my report as to n 
existing conditions that will be well illustrated by photographs 

I earnestly hope that any pending legislation pertaining t s 


subject, if proper and consistent with the views of yourself and y 
committee, may be withdrawn temporarily until after my return, 

Realizing fully the importance of this mission, I will go on it with 
the single purpose of learning all conditions exactly as they are. | am 

Respectfully, yours, 
E. LESTER JONES 
Deputy Commiss 

Immediately upon the presentation of this letter the Delegat m 
Alaska protested, as follows: 

“Mr. WicKERSHAM. The result of these delays will be, M 
man, that Congress will not do anything with the fisheries in A 
The Fish Commissioner can not make a report until after he re 
in July. That delay will adjourn the whole matter over for thi 
The next session of this Congress, beginning in December, is t! 
session, and it will be so arranged that nothing will be done thi It 


will go over until the next Congress, and the same delays 
again. That has been the result of these efforts for continua! nd 
delay year after year. All Alaska gets is a volume of hearings and 


never any laws for protection. “Th thé meantime, the Alask 
are being festroyed>"and T earnestly protest against furthe 
delay in this matter. I think Congress ought to take hold 
question and protect this great food supply from destruction 

Also, on page 41, the delegate made this additional protest 

“Mr. WicKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the cor ttee 
I have been trying for five or six years to get some legislat from 
Congress for the protection of the fisheries in Alaska, but als 


vain. We have had numerous hearings from time to time, but no ™ ts 
have come from them. Invariably efforts to continue the matts 
what indefinitely, have been made, and invariably the matter ! n 
continued without passing any laws for the protection of the -‘ n 
fisheries.” 

And on April 3, Dr. Jones came before the committee and | 
urged continuance (p. 60), wherenpon the Delegate from Alask 
protested against delay. The continuance was granted, and th 
the Delegate gave the representatives of the fishing corporation 
notice that the matter would be called up in December, | 
December came, neither the representatives, nor Dr. Jones, nor hls 
were present. The fish trust had gained another victory. 

Dr. Jones's report came to the chairman of the Committe: 
ritories, to the Delegate from Alaska, and to other Members of ¢ 
on February 1, 1915—10 months after the date of his letter—t 
of course, for any consideration in the Sixty-third Congress, ani 
the legislation for the conservation and protection of Alaska |! 
will be considered is now a problem for the Sixty fourth, or sol 
Congress, 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ‘FULL TERRITORIAL FORM OF GOVER 

In the President's message of December 2, 1913, he used this 
“The people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form 
ernment.’ I never did know just what he had in mind when : 
that, for Alaska then had a full Territorial form of government : 


governor appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senal 
as every other ‘Territory before us had; a system of district 
whose judges, marshals, district attorneys, clerks, and other \ 





Lee aes 


appointed just as in other Territories, while the courts have even 
jurisdiction; a legislature, whose members are elected by the 
of the Territory, with wide powers of legislation, though rather 

stricted in some lines than in most Territories. The form is 


me as that in all other Territories, and is full in the same sense | 


other Territories, except in the matter, probably, of limitations 
evislation. We have assumed that the President meant by that 
that he favored extending the powers of our legislature by re- 
some of those burdensome restrictions, thereby giving the people, 
, the legislature, as full powers of legislation as other Territo- 
vislatures had. 
other Territorial legislatures before Alaska, have had a much 
range of power over fisheries and fur-bearing animals than the 
, Legislature was given; in fact, they all had legislative power 
sheries and fur-bearing animals, subject only to the paramount 
of Congress to disapprove such laws, as it might do, of course, 
ka. But in the organic act of August 24, 1912, creating the 
egislature, Congress provided a special limitation upon the 


L 
ka Legislature as follows: 
t 


the authority herein granted to the legislature to alter, amend, 
and repeal laws in force in Alaska shall not extend to the 
* game, fish, and fur-seal laws and laws relating to fur-bearing 
3s” ete. (Sec. 2, act Aug. 24, 1912, 37 Stat. L., 512.) 

; was the character of the limitations that we assumed the Presi- 
iad in mind when he declared in his message that he favored giv- 
ska a “full Territorial form of government.” 

now comes Dr. Jones, in his report, and strongly urges withdraw- 
mm the people of the Territory, and from the power of our legisla- 
inv and all power over the salmon fisheries and fur-bearing ani- 
On page 6 he makes the argument, and on page 153, his first 
endation is: 

that full controi of the fisheries and fur-bearing animals be 


din the Department of Commerce. There should be no division of 


ithority with other Federal departments or with the Territorial 
nment.” 


attention has been called to the fact that during the 20 years 


910 the United States Treasury lost $2,247,544, and the United | 


$100,000,000 in addition, by the loss of the fur-seal herd, which 
to show that the Treasury Department and its successor, the 
of Fisheries, have been unable to manage even the simplest 
problem without enormous losses. The evidence is not to be 
i that the Alaska salmon fishery is halfway from the maximum 
tion also, and now comes a new demand to take away from the 
of Alaska its jurisdiction over the minor fur-bearing ani- 
fox, martens, mink, rabbits, etc.—and give control thereof to 
au of Fisheries. 
nes spent 10 months laboring—and brought forth this mouse. 
; made no effort to get legislation for the protection of the 
fishery, which ylelded $19,565,648 worth of food supply for the 
1914, and is rapidly declining toward destruction ; but, leaving 
reat food supply to monopoly and loss, he appeared before the 
nd Means Committee of the House, with his subordinate officials, 
for a bill to take away from the Territory of Alaska, its legis- 
1 its people, all control over minor fur-bearing animals, and 
bureau such control, with full power of legislation, over the 


BUREAU FOR THE CONSERVATION OF JACK RABBITS. 
herewith a copy of the bill (H. R. 21159) introduced by Mr. 
on January 25, and favorably reported the same day by the 
nmittee on Ways and Means, and now on the House Calendar 
issaze, 
person shall kill” any fur-bearing animal, “except under such 
culations as the Secretary of Commerce may from time to 





No person shall have in his possession’? any fur-bearing animal, 


nder such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Commerce 
time to time prescribe.” 


person shall ship out of Alaska” any furs, “except under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Commerce may from time to | 


eS ribe, 
ng shall be done “ except under such rules and regulations as 
tary of Commerce may from time to time prescribe.” If the 
fails to make the rules and regulations, the wheels do not 
lie can abridge, he can enlarge, he can suspend the law, or add 
limitation he pleases. He can permit Indians to kill or 
ind refuse permission to whites. Nothing can be done without 
ind regulations, and there is no limit on the grant of legis- 
er to this executive officer. In the case of United States v. 
Verde Copper Co., 196 U. S., 207 (215), the court says of a 
department: “If rule 7 is valid, the Secretary of the Interior 
* to abridge or enlarge the statute at will. If he can define 
he can another. If he can abridge, he can enlarge. Such 
not regulation ; it is legislation.” If it be assumed that H. R. 
constitutional, it certainly gives the Secretary of Commerce 
iu of Fisheries) the power to legislate, by making rules and 
for the control of minor fur-bearing animals in Alaska with- 
ction. This power is taken away from the legislative as- 
Alaska, which now possesses it, and given to an executive 
_No such action has ever been before taken, purposely and 
lly, by Congress since the formation of our Government! 
ewith is the Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary 
Interior, 1914, and on page 37 he says, “I am firmly convinced 
protection of game in Alaska should be directly under the 
the Territorial Legislature.” The people of Alaska would 
hampered and restricted in their efforts to domesticate 
d other fur-bearing animals by the enactment of such a law 
tered from Washington. I strongly urge the President to 
e Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries to limit his lobbying to 
to save the great salmon fisheries in Alaska from destruction, 
pecially beg you to remember your message promise that “ the 
_of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form of govern- 


of 


t 
ly 


1 
n 


THE VANITY OF IGNORANCE. 

Ss argument in support of the demand for Federal control of the 
on page 6 of his report, the Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries 

es that “ the contention of some in Alaska that the Territory can 
administer its own fishery affairs is susceptible of adverse criti- 
Decause of the strife and friction between the diverse local inter- 
it would almost inevitably follow such efforts to handle the situ- 
__ He thinks for that reason the Bureau of Fisheries control is 
) I think not. That “ strife,’ contention, and publicity which 
preventing abuses—not that secrecy, peace, and death there- 
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The mild, modest, and gentle officials of the Bureau of Fisheries have 
acted too long behind closed doors in secret conference with the re pre- 
sentatives of the Fish Trust. Such efforts to mon lize these fisheries 
and transfer them to private ownership, as is made in the tentative bill, 
could not succeed in the strife and friction whi would arise in the 





broad daylight over them in the halls of a Territorial legislature. It is 
my judgment that the Alaska Legislature could not do worse than Con- 
gress and the Bureau of Fisheries have done with tl great food sup- 
ply; and it would do a great deal better if it h: opportunity, 
In the same paragraph on page 6, the De . 








ty Commissioner 





gives 
another reason why he thinks the bureau ought to control these Alaska 
fisheries : 

“And, furthermore, owing to the vast amount of practical ; ien- 
tific knowledge and information acquired and developed dut in ex 
tended period by men of unusual training and experience in reau 
of Fisheries, any idea or thought of transferring jurisdictior tl 
highly important industry to another institution or bo f t 
National Government should be dismissed at once, as such tion would 





be a serious mistake and would prove a handicap to the greatest d 
velopment of Alaska’s rich fishery resources.” 

Notwithstanding “this vast amount of scientific knowledg 
sessed by the Bureau of Fisheries, on page 24 of his report, Dr 
advises the President of the United States that the canneri« 
too late in the season, ‘‘and the result was that in an effort t 
a full pack, many of the salmon they used were spent. Althoug! 
fish were fresh from the traps and had been out of the water onl; f 
hours, they were quite inferior for food purposes on account of having 
spawned.” 

Now, what do you think of that? What do you think of the “ vast 
amount of scientific knowledge’’ possessed by the leader of “ men 

) 








t 

of unusual training and experience in the Bureau of Fisheries” whi 
talks of “‘ spent” salmon in the traps “ quite inferior for food purposes on 
account of having spawned” ? Why, every child on acific coast 
knows that when any of the five varieties of Pacific ¢ Imon once 
leaves the sea, and go up the rivers to spawn, they never irn to the 
salt water, where the traps are located, but instinctively fight blindly 
upstream until they die. 

In his testimony before the Senate subcommittee on fisheries, on 
May 16, 1912, Capt. Jefferson F. Moser, long the commander of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries steamer the (4ibatross, i 
1902 the manager of the Alaska Packers’ Association, at page 136, 
hearings, said: “We have on the Pacific coast five species of salmon 
proper. There is the sixth, called the steelhead, which is now classed 
under the trout species and whose habits differ from the Pacific coast 
salmon in this, that the Atlantic coast salmon and the steelhead, 
when they enter the river to spawn, return to the sea after spawning, 
whereas the Pacific coast salmon—the five species—after they have 
spawned and performed that functicn in life, all die.’ 

On page 139: 

“The CHAIRMAN. They go back to the spawning grounds and die? 

“Mr. Moser. Yes, sir; they go back to the spawning grounds and 
die.” 

And again, in the Senate Committee on Fisheries, Monday, May 20, 
1912, during the progress of a hearing on the subject of better legis- 
lation to protect and conserve the Alaska salmon runs, the following 
frank admission of total ignorance by the chosen Alaska fishery experts, 
was made, to wit: 

““Mr. Moser. For instance, it has been said here this evening and it 
has been said generally that the young sockeye remained a year over. 
In fact, I have stated that here myself; but I can get evidence, or I 
am quite sure that I could get evidence, to the effect that many go 
to sea as soon as they are free swimmers. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I have no doubt but that you can 
dence on both sides of the question. 

“Mr. Moser. You can. You know, Senator, there is very little 
known about the movements of the fish in the water. 

“Mr. Dorr. May I ask Mr. Bower a question? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“Mr. Dorr, I think what these gentlemen want and what we all 
want to hear, if you can state from any information you have, is what 
becomes of the fry after they are liberated? I think that is the real 
point of efficiency that is involved. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is it. 

“Mr. Dorr. Do they live or are they lost? 

“Mr. WICKERSHAM. At Karluk? 

“Mr. Dorr, At Karluk. 

“Mr. Bower. I do not think that any observ: 
to prove this point conclusively one way or the f 

Here is the awful admission by Bower, speaking f ie whole aggre 
gation of science and scientific knowledge gained during 30 years’ study 
by the Bureau of Fisheries of the life and habits of salmon fry batched 
under the eyes of, and released by these scientists, that they actually 
do not know whether any of these millions upon millions of fry so 
hatched “live or are lost”! 

It is admitted in the hearings, that these scientists have no knowledge 
or information about salmon life from the moment the minnow leaves 
the parent stream, until it, or its kind, returns to the stream to spawn 
in the last year of its life. The average Alaska coast Indian kr j 
all the Bureau of Fisheries scientists know about salmon, except their 
Latin names, and probably much more. 

THE NATURAL ENEMIES OF THE SALMON 
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tions have been made 




















The people of the Pacific coast who have necessarily been so familiar 
with every phase of Alaska salmon life for so mar 1 les yet 
always more or less mildly surprised at the amazement exhibited by a 
tenderfoot who sees this wonderfully instructive reproductivs ' t 
for the first time. They have seen the finny hordes strug 
ingly upstream to the spawning grounds; have noted the a 











numbers of their natural enemies; and, for so many Ss, 

the millions of ‘“‘ spent’? and dead salmon on the bars and along th 
banks of the headwaters, that they look on wit t emotion. Dr. Jones, 
having now witnessed this wonderful fish movement for the first time, 
returns to Washington with the feelin f Columbus—he has discoy- 
ered a new world. No man can absorl eat scene at one glance— 


he will get one detail here, another t will too often miss others 
of the greatest value. Some men of | vision can see a hair on a 
cow’s back at a great distance without the ability to see the cow herself! 

Of course, bears, gulls, ducks, and Dolly Varden trout, bair seals, 
and sculpin are the natural enemies of the salmon; now are and always 
were. But altogether, they do little damage. When the myriads of 





er 














fish are crowding the streams they begin to die almost from the moment 
of leaving the salt water. The bears drag a few out for food, and the 
| gulls peck at a few, but among the millions this loss is infinitesimal 


Which comes otherwise—is what the fisheries of Alaska need! | The seals catch a few near the mouths of the fresh-water streams. The 
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ai "i j yer, seems entirely to have missed the suid@ 
ca { mo 1 lv destructive of all the animal enemies of 
the 1 More f destroyed in one trap, in one season, than 
| seal ilis im Alaska will kill! The trap works day 
and t It is set across the salmon’s “ Pennsylvania Avenue” and 
cat very fish, salmon or any other, which moves along the highway. 
tide reced the mass of fish settles in the trap; the air is 

4; thousands die; and if not bailed out promptly, a trap full 

I destroyed. ‘This happens far too often, and the number of fish 
{ royed is vastly greater than all the seals, bears, gulls, and other 
I nemic destroy. Yet, the “vast amount of practical and 
knowledge and information’ obtained by those modest men 

f ui ual training and experience in the Bureau of Fisheries’ does 
not | iit them to see the cow, while the single hair which they can 
$ on back, looks to them like a telegraph pole on a hilltop. 

Th is, the salmon are z depleted and destroyed by the cor- 

rate fish trust cannery hogs. <A scow load of “ humps” comes to the 
can st another of “reds” arrive; the “humps” are thrown 
overboard. Multiply this common occurrence by the number of different 
wy have of recklessly wasting the fish, and you have the cause 
of 1! id disappearance of the Alaska salmon fisheries. 

"q trap is not wholly to blame, either; for there are many other 
ways of catching fish and some waste in all; the prodigal waste goes 
« tcr the capture of the fish, in almost equal proportions. But the 
cunnery men give the preference to the trap, which is probably the mest 

nvenient the cheapest method of catching fish, as well as the 
i t waste It does not demand wages or food, works night and 
a nd catches ‘rything that travels the fish highway. But the 
real nal i I iseless waste of Alaska fish is the “ foreman ”’ for 
the fish trust, who knows tl his salary and employment depend upon 
} ! to g { “pack” demanded by the home office. Karluk 
t troyed by t seine rather than the trap; but it was the foreman 
‘ d the ne, and not the local fisherman. It is the manager of 
{ ‘ ry i who wastes the fish, and not the bears, gulls, or 
< if the salmon. 

nr DENT ALASKA FISHERMEN VY. PRONAGE. 

‘ 1 is, and the President and Congress ought to be, deeply inter- 
‘ i t only in conserving the fisheries of the Territorial waters, but 
in settling in Alaska a permanent population of fishermen. The “ strife 

dad f n”™ which the Jones report condemns in the Alaskans, and 
in \ h the fish trust joins, is a struggle between the small but grow- 
ing permanent population of American fishermen in Alaska, and the 
fish trust sygtem ot peonage. 

The Jomes rep under the head “ Labor question,” page 98, notices 
i : rife and friction” without apparently giving any importance 
to t ause The report says: 

*Ttesident Fishermen: In southeast Alaska this element composes a 
co i proportion of those engaged in taking salmon for the 
varic canneries. The past season there were many idle men in south- 


east Alaska, and upon inquiry I learned that most of them were fisher- 
men. Their idleness attributable to 





















was two causes—first, they were 
refused employment by certain canneries which preferred imported and 
alien labor; and cond, because of the fact that they had listened to 
igitators and trouble makers who aid not have their interest at heart, 
but who simply desired to create trouble for the canneries. Instead of 

( ng regular employment and making use of the opportunity to 
earm good wages during the fishing season, they spent their time in 
sal s and around the town creating dissension and bad feeling against 
the fishing interests in general.” 

liere Dr. Jones recognizes that the fishermen “ were refused employ- 
ment | certain canneries, which preferred imported and alien labor,” 
and then excu the Fish Trust, by damning the local fishermen with 
such word ind phrases as “idle men,” “ idleness,” “ agitators and 
1 ‘ makers,” “to create trouble for the canneries,” “spent their 
tit the iloons,” ‘‘ creating dissension and bad feeling against the 
1 interests in general.” A very good defense of the Fish Trust, 

i usual condemnation of the permanent residents of Alaska. It 
like an editorial from the Pacific Fisherman. 

But his first statement must not be allowed to escape, for there lies 
ihe truth and the crime of the Fish Trust—which did not seem worthy 
of demnation by the B au of Fisheries—‘ they were refused em- 
} ent by certain cann s, Which preferred imported and alien 

I fish Trust, the Alaska Packers’ Association; Libby, McNell & 
I ; the Booth Fisheries Co., and others of that type, hire their 

ore! especially their inside help—Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 

‘ is, ete.—either in San Francisco, Portland, Astoria, or Seattle 
f the fishing season, about the Ist of May each year. Their great 
cann in Alaska have only a watchman between seasons: but, about 
the Ist of May, a fleet of vessels, ships, steamers, and tugs leave the 

uithern ports for those in Alaska. They are loaded with supplies for 
ihe canneries and with imported and foreign fishermen. When they 
r¢ their canneries in Alaska, the supplies and imported fishermen 
sur it ashor and the slaughter begins. For the next four or five 
mont! all is life and bustle about the canneries. The business never 
















ish, fis fish everywhere. Boats, scows, wharves, and can- 
e filled with fish; the machinery grinds, men work with nervous 
and the finest crop of salmon ever seen in the waters of the 
world is caught and canned. Day and night the harvest goes on, for the 
no rn bays are then sunlit 20 out of the 24 hours: and, it is never 
dat Crews are changed with military precision—while part sleep, the 
( work—and the movement of the fish from the sea into the cans 
ises. In a few weeks the season is ended; every can is 
{ 1 

And now the vessels are loaded with Alaska's fish crop. This year 
it a unted to $19,565,648. Then, the Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Mexicans, and other peons are loaded, and they : aw Alaska has 
lost nother crop, and not a home, church, or sc e has been 
built ; not a child educated in Alaska out of the great fis . Suppose 
Georgia should send such a fleet loaded with such imported laborers, 
take h a crop from the oyster beds of Maryland, what would 
ut we were talking about peonage in relation to those very im- 
] Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Filipinos who were on the 

els north to Alaska and back. 
lfereto attached is a c¢ py of a letter dated September 172. 191 +. ad- 
d d to tl Attorney General, Washington, D. C., and signed by 
Cla Allen, Esq United States attorney at Seattle, Wash., written 
after an int ew with the Delegate from Alaska in his office. In that 
lett: ie re ted to his superior officer in the Department of Justice 


ard to the special cases of peonage mentioned, supported 
of some of the peons and an affidavit of good faith made 

ul at Seattle. The facts stated in this letter are 
and throw such a light wpon the peonage system 
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SIONAL RECORD. 


LT 
he Fish Trust in 


affidavits and 


as practiced by 
the accompanying 
in full, as follows: 


Alaska, 
common 


and are so fully attested 
knowledge, that it is 


‘Onied 
copied 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1914 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sim: The attention of the Attorney Gencral 
matter of public interest: 

Inclosed herewith you will find affidavits of some men who wera 
employed in Alaska canneries at Nushagak and Bristol Bays. I de: 
it necessary to call this situation to your attention, for the reason tha¢ 
the penal statutes of the United States are entirely inadequtae t 
cover a situation of this character. ; 

Shortly after taking office last fall some 20 or more Filipinos can. 
to us complaining that a Chinese contracting firm in Portland, Oreo 
had employed them to werk in an Alaskan cannery at a stipulated 
sum for the season; that they had performed a season’s work und 
conditions of indescribable hardship and misery, and, when the time 
came to receive their pay at the office of the Portland contractor, foun 
that the concern had been adjudicated a bankrupt, and that they woe: 
without any relief whatsoever in the matter of collecting their season's 
wages. Their story of employment in Alaska and the treatment they 
received at the hands of the cannery bosses and Chinese contractors 
was one of amazing cruelty and such as to be almost unbelieveah!, 
in the present day and age. ‘These men claim that they had been ad 
vised that the peonage statutes applied to their case. Upon examining 
the Federal statutes covering peonage I came to the conclusion tha 
anything short of an involuntary servitude imposed upon the men did 
not come within the statutes. Nature, herself. however, served to im 


is called to the following 









pose an effectual restraint upon the men. The canneries on 1 iI 
gay and Bering Sea are several hundred miles from any habitation 
or other settlement. The Alaska tundra, namely, a soft, marshy, mos 
quito-infested area back of the beaches, is well nigh impassable at thi 


season of the year, and for a person not used to the hardships of t 
Alaska trail it would not be possible to leave Bristol Bay to go ove 
land to any of the trade centers, towns, or cities in Alaska. Tl 
eral canneries appear to have a mutual understanding to the « 
that an employee discharged from one cannery can not obtain 
ployment at another. I believe they have a United States commissi 
at Dillingham, a little town on Bristol Bay, but he appears to be « 
pletely under the control of the canneries, and will not use what li 
authority he may have in the premises to correct this situation. 
cannery bosses threaten the men with violence, make false ¢! 
against them before the commissioner, in some instances cause ari 
and thus have these laborers under their control. 

The Japanese contractors, at the time of employment in Portlan 
Seattle, furnish the men liquor, make false representations to 1 
get them drunk, if possible, and, in short, resort to almost any 
terfuge to get the men under their control and ship them to the 
neries. Once loaded upon an old sailing ship bound to Alaska 
have no recourse or redress whatsoever. An instance of this 
nished in the pending case of the United States v. Henry Bune 
on a charge of kidnapping, which case will be tried in October o! 
year, 

: Another vicious feature about the whole business is that t! 
eannery corporations will not deal directly with the men, and 
avoid legal responsibility for the acts of the Japanese labor cont 
The whole system seems to be devised to secure the services of 
nery hands at a minimum expense to the company and a maxi 
work and labor on the part of the men. The instance cited by J: 
Howard in his affidavit of a liquor and drug commissary appea! 
be a petty side graft of some of the Japanese bosses or of the 
contractors. 

We have had a number of complaints in addition to those of 
20 Filipinos. ‘The inclosed affidavits are made by members of the 1! 
crew, and I have every reason to believe that the same conditions | 
existed for several evidenced by the complaints las 
and the evidence furnished in the kidnaping case now pending on t 
trial docket. 

I call your attention a'tso to that portion of Joseph Howard's afl 
regarding the unnecessary waste of salmon in Alaska waters. | 





1 


years, as 


told that 16 different canneries are operating at the mouth 
Nushagak River and Bristol Bay. I believe the other 


canneries 
guiliv of the same waste as in the case of the particular cannery mer 
tioned. After a careful search of the criminal laws of the | | 
States I have been unable to find any statute which furnishes an a 
quate remedy in the premises. 

As I understand the present laws of the United States and Ala 
Congress, in granting to the Territory the right to make its own law 
has not divested itself of its Territorial control and still retains the 
right to regulate Alaska by direct congressional enactment. If | 
right in this assumption, Congress could very effectively control | 
conditions in Alaskan canneries if it should pass a law prohibiting t 
farming out of labor contracts. This is another phase of the | 
padrone system, which has flourished so long and powerfully in M: 
and other Latin countries. Such a system of vicarious employ! 
and responsibility should have no place among our American inst 
tions. The great cannery corporations should not be permitted to 
out the right to employ hundreds or thousands, as the case may Pe, to 
irresponsible Japanese or Chinese padrones or contractors, and thi 
escape a personal or corporate liability to pay the men their wages 
to treat them fairly and decently during their term of employment 
statute such as I suggest could in a few words prohibit such em 
ment and attach a severe penalty for its violation. Again, it occurs 
to me that the fisheries of Alaska could well be placed under the cont 
of the Department of Agriculture, under an inspection system sim 
that which obtains in the regulations and control of the packing-h 
industries of the United States. I have mentioned the presence 0 
United States commissioner at some point on Bristol Bay, but I am! 
advised just where he maintains his office nor how near he may be 
the canneries in question. If there is no United States commissioner | 
this point, Congress could easily provide for one who would have Juris- 
diction of complaints for violation of the inspection law, if such a 
were passed, and for a violation of the contract-labor law suggeste 
I would also urge that the district courts of the United States for 
districts of California, Oregon, and Washington, as well as the Terti 
torial courts in all of the districts of Alaska, be given jurisdiction oft 
any Violation of the proposed laws. There is authority for this in = 
present laws regulating the seal fisheries of Alaska and the isoportat 
of fur seals from Alaska to the United States. Under these laws the 
United States district courts of California, Washington, and Oregon 
have coneurrent jurisdiction with the courts of Alaska to punish a 
offenses under these laws. This I deem necessary for the reason tha 
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the present system the men are gathered up in San Francisco, 
i. and Seattle and shipped to Alaska by the outside passage in 
ery sailing ships, and after completing the season’s work the 
returned by the same route directly to these cities and paid off. 
, not go within a thousand miles of Valdez or the seats of the 
courts of Alaska. The several United States attorneys in Alaska 
efore unable to prosecute for any violations of present laws, 
uld present much the same condition with reference to pro 
unless the jurisdiction be extended to the States mentioned. 
in most instances, have but a few dollars upon their arrival 
and are not able to pay their expenses to Valdez or other 
ints to make a complaint. It would seem that a statute might 
d requiring that the men be paid off in cash monthly or sem!- 
o that it would not be possible for these men to be dropped 
late in the season, there to be the victims of unscrupulous 
ponsible contractors in the settlement of an entire season’s 
nd accounts. 
ter is written after an interview with Judge JAMES WICKER- 
Delegate from Alaska, and I have transmitted a copy to Judge 
HAM and to Senator POINDEXTER, who are both well advised of 
conditions in Alaska. 
Respectfully, CLAY ALLEN, 
United States Attorney. 
referring to the Pacific Fisherman for April, 1914, you will 
general peonage contract, which all these miserable creatures 
d to sign before they are shanghaied from San Francisco, 
Seattle, on pages 13-14, while the Pacific Fisheries Society 
with the acceptance of the President and the governors of 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, and a report of 
ities of Dr. Jones, is on pages 17-19. 
Delegate from Alaska has time and again called these criminal 
practices of the Alaska Fish Trust to the attention of the 
Fisheries, but without effect. On May 27, 1912, before the 
ttee of the Committee on Fisheries, this matter was fully 
There were present at that examination Senator JONES, 
the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Ward T. Bower, then and now 
agent of the Bureau of Fisheries, and the agents and attor- 
the Fish Trust. Capt. Moser, the manager of the Alaska 
\ssociation, was being examined, and he testified as follows: 


\ WICKERSHAM. Capt. Moser, you have a Chinese boss there by 
» of Chew Mock? 
Moser. Yes. 


\WICKERSHAM. How long has he been with you? 

\ Moser. He is a labor contractor for several different locations. 
hes the orientals for that location. 

WICKERSHAM. Does he not furnish other than orientals? 
Moser. No; he furnishes what we call the oriental crew—the 
crew. Of course they are Porto Ricans and Mexicans and 

d in together. 


\ir. WICKERSHAM, Portuguese and all classes of people? 
Moser. No; there are not any Portuguese. There are Fili- 
1 people of that race. 

WICKERSHAM. What wages do you pay there at that can- 


Mr. Moser. You mean per case? 
WICKERSHAM. No; per season. Tor instance, take 1911; what 
y the eannery men there? 
Moser. The cannery men—Chew Mock and his people? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yes, 
ser. I do not know what the contract was. 
t always pretended ignorance of these peonage contracts, 
are in writing and are used to secure their cannery men; 
e district attorney points out, the Fish Trust puts the 
ntracts on the head of Chew Mock, as Capt. Moser calls him, 
16 
Moser. Our labor contractor, Chew Mock.” 
point I introduced one of these peonage contracts in evidence, 
Ward T. Bower, of the Bureau of Fisheries, saw and heard, 
Bureau of Fisheries officials have all read and have knowledge. 
e 359-360 of the hearings, and it reads as follows: 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 15, 1911. 
y stipulated that a roustabout (a man of all work) in 
ne of work that has to be done in the Wrangell, Alaska, 
ist comply with the orders of the American and the Chinese 
Iie must willingly go to work whether work starts early or 
must not refuse or oppose, in any manner whatsoever, any 
'k assigned to him. It is understood and agreed that he 
‘; on Sundays and all holidays. The work must be completed 
or any one of them can leave. An excuse can not be made 
h assigned to another line of work should quit earlier or 
l anyone be cantakerous and quit work contrary to this 
a deduction of 50 cents is to be made for each hour until 
to work Food is to be provided for in sufficient quantities 
man. ‘The bill of fare is to be Chinese. No unreasonable 
r food is to be made. There shall be no discussion whatever 
e be only two meals per day, 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. Each 
to be paid $40 wages in advance, which amount is to be 
er in full upon the laborers going aboard. The balance, 
iollars, is to be paid as per account five days after the return 
rs to the city. Gambling is to be strictly prohibited. 
hall be permitted to carry firearms or liquor of any kind 
guilty shall be fined according to the rule of American 
S00 shall be fined for fighting. 
reseen cases of fatality shall be adjusted according to the 
the American company pertaining to such cases. 
zes are to be $165 per man for the season of 1911. 
i lue to the foreman and money advanced for poll tax shall 
ed from wages, and after all deductions balance of wages 
id in full, 
the cannery is destroyed by fire from any cause, and also 
ordered to work in othe: cannery by the foreman, no increase 
hall be demanded, but the order of the American foreman 
ved. 
trument is drawn up to be proof, and no departure from 
lations is to be allowed. 


” 
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CHEW MOCK. 

ZACHARIAS FERNANDES 
ntract is signed, so I am informed, in addition to that form 
nning on page 351 (which is a copy of the above referred to) 
pril, 1914, Pacific Fisherman. The long form is used on 


rd; the short one on shore, when the peon is disconnected from 














and you will find that he condemns what they do, and reco 
they do. He denounces any control of the fisheries | 
the Territory; so does the trust. He condemns any « 
legislature; so does the trust. He strongly demands s 
by the Bureau of Fisheries; so does the trust Hle mo 
the President that the Bureau of Fisheries has a vast amo 
tific knowledge; and the trust admits it, with a wink i 
shocked that anyone should consider the idea or thought of 
jurisdiction to any other institution or board: and so 
Ie condemns the local resident fishermen; so does the tr 
them idlers and worse names; and so does tl trust. 
them as agitators and trouble makers: and so does the 
clares they are saloon bums; and so does the trust HH 
sire to create trouble for the canneries; at so do t 
bad feeling against the fishing interests gen ly—meanir 
and the trust agrees with him He says » resident fis 
unjust demands; and so does the trust. He thinks the fis! 
of a general lack of reliability ; and so does the trust. 
RECOMMENDATIONS (P. 153). 

1. He urges full control of fisheries in the Depa 
merce—no division with other departments or the Terri 
the trust. 

4. A just and fair revision of fish-trap tax; so « 
downward, 

5. A license tax on the resident is so does t 

6. Thirty per cent of tax revert is ind; so d 

8. That all local-owned power-boat trolling I ib 
the trust. 

9. That customs officers refuse shipment of fish withou 
ment of tax; so does the trust. It would put the little 
business. 

11. Five new Government hatcheries; so does the trust 

12. All hatcheries to be operated by Government; so « 
It will sell its hatcheries like it did the Wigwam-Osprey t 

13. Specified closed seasons: so does the trust 

15. Prohibit aliens from fishing; so does the trust 
peons in the canneries, 

20. That the holders of fish-trap sites be prot 1 
trust. 

22. That seines less than 100 fathoms long be prohib 
the trust. It would put every local fisherman out sin 

20. That the holders of fish-trap sites be protected; 
trust. It has some old derelicts left in the bone yard 

25. That $12,000 be appropriated to remodel t t 
Osprey; so does the trust, with a smile. 

27. That the fish law be amended to allow packing 6 
does the trust, 

Every statement of fact argul t w 
corporate trust engaged in monopolizing the fish of Alask 
ing imported fishermen is carefull ensored out f t 
Not a single suggestion is offered tending to ¢ he 
a permanent fishing population there. The principle of f: 
lar government ‘of the people, by the people, for tl 
nounced in the usual language of the trust. No re | 
whereby the fisheries of Alaska may be conserved d 
Nation for the use of the peopl No recommendation 
the fisheries of Alaska may be made useful and bene ia 
an American Commonwealth in the far Northwe Not 
the peonage and slavery of imported tishermen 1; 
corporations are shielded from even a suggestion that s 
there. Whatever the Seattle-San Francisco-¢ I 
Trust have asked for in the “ tentative bill, I 
by argument to the President. 

THE REMEDY 

1. Pass an act of Congress dé rir \ 
res ng to the people of the Nation, the f \ 
| sites, fishing grounds, streams, lakes, and 
fish for spawning and feeding 
» Amend the organie act of August 24, 1912 
in Alaska, by giving it the power to conse! nd | 
and fur-bearing animals of Alaska. 

5S. Pass an act of Congress fo 1, under 
ing in e fisneries of Alasks n 
of Alaska, or citizens of the United States. 

4, Enforce the provisio: of tl ! d States 
the Alaska Packers’ Association and other Fish Trus 
all other persons engaged in the | mage of I a 
Alaska. 

5. Enforce the criminal laws of the United S f 
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Now. Mr. President, there is the official proof of a system of peonage 


which has long been practiced in the Alaska fisher 


Packers’ Association and other fishery trusts: it is slavery In 
and 
e fair living 
ought 


and most unjust form; for, while it robs the peon 
with abuse and misery, it also takes away th 

these enormously wealthy criminals could and fairly 
resident fishermen of Alaska. ; 


Referring again to Dr. Jones’ “ Labor Question” 


report), it is not hard to understand why there ar« 
resident fishermen in Alaska, nor why there are 
trouble makers.”” But Dr. Jones convicts himself 
ence to the truth of the situation, when he fails, ; 
to the President the facts that create the idle met 
insult to his injury when he abuses the resident 
these Fish Trust officials, who grow rich and 
supply by a criminal system of peonage in 
States statutes, 





Dr. Jones and the Bureau of Fisheries can not plead ignoran 
well knew the facts. But they did not disclose them 
or to Congress in the Jones report, or at all. One who is so 
not to appreciate the facts of peonage and monopoly I 


publicly exposed, is a poor adviser to the Presiden 
of him. 
THE JONES RECOMMENDATIONS 


Compare the Jones “ recommendations” with t 


conclusions of Moser, Dorr, Evermann, Gorman, Bower, 


array of witnesses and bureau experts who drew tl 






































of persons and corpor tions guilty of acts { 
of trade or violations of the Sherman antit1 
6. Pass section 8 of H. R. 18144, amended 
“Sec. &. That it shall be unlawtf to x 


Territorial waters thereef, to any foreign country, 
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"ies 


to 


wl 
t, to 
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en 
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f canned, salted, smoked, dried, or other 
lic ser every official who suggested, 
\vwise approved the ‘“ tentative draft of bill sug- 
tates B ii of Fisheries and the representatives 
i ich has been agreed upon and pre- 
icrous conferences.” 
{ necessary existence, remove the branch 
e B f Fisheries now located in Seattle, Wash., to 
1 A ' 
an } tive o1 forbidding the officials of the Bureau 
; ng und the Capitel or in committee rooms 
t ts for the passage of legislation for the Fish 
it all 

10 if f P ] 1eeds official, full, and fair informa- 

{ i 1. | recommend that Congress send 

i i e Senate Commi on Canis Relations, Com- 

Cc n of National Resources, Fisheries, and Territories, 

ind i of tl Ilouse Committees on Merchant Marine and 
ri nd t rerritories, with the ranking Republican member on 
en Senate and House committees, as a special committee 
to A rt both the facts and a remedy for the control and 
; : the Al a food fisheries, with recommendation. A 
rt ymmendation from such a committee would be ac- 
ce] i by the country as worthy of confidence, and would result in 

i t! \ kan fisheries to the Nation and in preventing their 

ily « struction by the Fish Trust. 
R f ; JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from (laska. 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
WMD ATO y pr sI7C 
EKXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
| T ‘ { » 1 YP T I 
HON. ISAAG R. SHERWOOD, 
OF OHIO, 
In toe Houst or Rerresenrarives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the ponderous and un- 
usually expensive Agricultural bill carries a liberal appropria- 
tion for horse breeding and experiments in live-stock produc- 
tion. It is the universal opinion among expert horsemen that 
there are suflicient ways to spend the tax money of the people 
without going into competition with private enterprise in scien- 
tific horse breeding. Every intelligent horseman knows that 


the United States standard-bred trotting horse, bred for over 
three-quarters of a century by private enterprise and private 


capital, is the superior of any horse in either Europe or Asia. 
He is in stamina, quality, speed, and style the superior of the 
Orloff trotter bred under Government auspices in Russia for 
a quarter of a century longer than the American trotter. 

The following resolution, unanimously adopted, expresses the 


prevailing views on this subject of not only saddle-horse devo- 
8, but of all other classes of horsemen in the United States, 
especially the breeder of standard trotters and thoroughbreds: 





Re ed by the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association, 4n 
annual meeting, this April 11, 1915, That it be, and is, the sense of this 
meeting that the breeding of horses is not properly within the function 
of the Government, and the undertaking on the part of the War De- 
1 nt and Department of Agriculture of the United States Govern- 
n to breed horses for Cavalry service is an unwarranted and unjus- 

interference with private enterprises; and, further, that each 

r of this association be, and is hereby, requested to communi- 

th his Member of Congress and the two Senators from his State, 
r against this Government’s interference with private affairs. 
HOSTILE LEGISLATION IAS RUINED HARNESS RACING, 


liow is it possible to promote scientific horse breeding by the 


United St Government in the presence of so much hostile 
legislation by the States to wipe out horse racing or horse cul- 
ture? Speed horses of high quality commanded very remu- 
nerative prices when breeders were allowed to race their prod- 
1c in the grand circuit. ‘There were plenty of ready home 
buyers at the end of the grand circuit for tried and educated 


of speed, manners, and quality, and buyers from Russia, 
\usiria, London, Paris, and nearly all the leading capitals of 
Hurope. Millions of good gold dollars were brought into the 
United States by foreign buyers, prices ranging for stallions 
fashionable breeding and extreme speed from $25,000 to 
000. All the stock farms were prosperous, and there was 

he Ld 1] nor an excuse for Government patronage 





Government aid until the hypocritical blatherers, masquerading 


rmers irted on their destructive work. 
I 1 not here to criticize the efforts of the Government to 
| horse breeding, but to call attention to the 


lv unfortunate fact that nearly all the States north of 


he Ohio Riv ve enacted hostile legislation to discredit and 
i lly ruin scientific horse breeding. This has been done 
v by | lation against pool selling on race tracks. This 
ion has practically ruined the splendid series of harness 

mu known 
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or | 


as the grand circuit, which a decade ago fur- | ery of chivalrie tournament, and the gloom and glory of 








Tt 


nished to millions of horse-loving enthusiasts the most who 
some and recreative and alluring of all the outdoor sports 
pastimes of the American people. This legislation has 
ruined the county fairs, which for half a century have affo 
so much wholesome enjoyment to the boys and girls of 
farms. 

HAS ONLY INCREASED GAMBLING, 

And what has been the result of this k 
speculative element of modern society? 
bling? No; it has increased it. Has it elevated the mor 
of society? No; it has degraded it. All peoples—C 
pagan, and Mohammedan—have their recreations and pas 
If they are not allowed the best they are liable to ¢ 
worst. In the United States we have practically killed ‘ 
class horse racing and inaugurated prize fighting, baseh; 1 
football. And we are now gambling three times as n , 
these games as we ever did in the very heyday of horse | 
And a game that is outlawed in every civilized country 


rorji< 


£1 uD 


lation ny 
Has it stoppe 


FO 


. . . . Il ! 
the world—prize fighting—is now the most popular pastime of 
the sporting element of the American people. The brutal by its 
of the nose smashers and rib crackers of the prize ring are the 


leading features of all our leading daily newspapers. ‘“Phey are 
even betting disgracefully on the polo game. And the < 
ladylike are gambling on it far more than was ever known 
race horses. 
Here is { 
Mrs. Hitt: 


selk 


1 reliable telegram showing the big hit made py 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 


Perry Beadleston won the laurels in to-day’s polo round robin, his 
individual score of 6 being the best. Mrs. William Hitt, formerly 





Katherine Elkins, bid in Beadleston at the auction pool last ni r 
$35 and won the $700 pot. Some one estimated that at least $12,000 
a game has changed hands during the season. 

And no protests anywhere. 

As I never bet a dollar in my life on a horse race and nm 
bought a pool ticket on a horse and never bet on any other sport, 
not even a twilight tango, I am giving an entirely disinterested 
opinion on this vital question, based on over 60 years of personal 
observation. 

When the football team of the University of Pennsylvania 
met in combat the football team of the University of Michi 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., this team of high-class university stu- 
dents carried with them $4,000 to bet on the game, and the 
game was played and the money was bet within the sacred 
precincts of that great university. 


Not a sound was heard 
against it. Had a horse race transpired on that highly culti- 


vated ethical soil, with $4,000 bet on the result, all the g 
blers in the game would have been arrested and penalize. 
an ethical question, is it more of a crime, either morally or by 
statute, to bet on a four-legged animal than on a two-legged 
human being? 

In England, when Edward VII was Prince of Wales, 0! 
a few royal degenerates of his fast set patronized the 
ring; but in all the larger cities of the United States the “! 
hundred” are in the craze to witness the nose smashing 
human blood letting of the prize ring. In view of this « 
able degeneracy, the harness horse offers to-day the most recre 
ative and morally wholesome entertainment of all the outd 
sports and pastimes—a sport free from both brutality and blood, 
a sport free from smut and all immoral trend, a sport ful! ot 
good health and good cheer. The actor and the showman 
always the best types of the moral and social elevation of 
people. The actor acts to please only. If the people di 
smut, the actor is always a smut machine. If the peopl 
mand brutality and blood, the prize fighter and the bully be 
the stars. How far are we away from that condition 
The grand plays of Shakespeare and all dramas of moral 
are everywhere being supplanted by the frivolous, vulgar, 
smutty vaudeville. 

WHY GOD CREATED THE HORSE, 

The monkey and the magpie, on their respective perc! 
always interesting. The former with his grimaces and 
and face, reminding us of the primeval man; and the latter, \ 
his song and chatter, seems the incarnation of the music 0° | 
But it is not given to man to know why an All 
Creator made them companions in the forests. But 
telligent human being knows why God created the horse. | 
the domain of the utilities of life, in the more esthetic fied 
the recreations, in poetry and song and sculpture, and on 
red fields of war, the horse, since creation’s dawn, has been 
omnipresent companion and helpmate of bis master—man 
us now sean the law of the inevitable—the natural loves a 
stincts of man as illustrated by all history. From the an 
Pharaoh of the Exodus to Gen. Phil Sheridan, the horse 
shared the honors of war, the glamours of love, the wild witch 


woods. 


} 
ly 
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the crusades, Christian or Mohammedan. By a law of Moses 
the Jews were forbidden to ride horses. The horse at that 
orto, before the invention of gunpowder, was regarded solely 
ve a) engine of war, and) Moses desired to make his people a 
nastoral people, devoted to the arts of peace. This is why Christ 
rode into Jerusalem on the more docile and peace-loving ass—to 
‘lize more fully his mission of peace and good will to all 
d. And right here let me turn aside to point a moral, 
y we Lave too much of the machine in our social and politi- 
The almost universal pursuit of money is trampling 
‘ nire all poetic and patriotic feeling and wearing all the 
. out of men’s hearts—and women’s hearts, too. 
THE HORSE IN THE HEROICS, 
time immemorial the horse has been immortalized with 
tnl master. He has been perpetuated in stone and 
| bronze with the poets, philosophers, and soldiers of 


a\ 


Ol 


n it is Frederick the Great and his horse. 


ifalgar Square, London, it is Lord Wellington and his 


it is Napoleon and his horse. 


Nationa! Capital it is Grant and his horse, Jackson 
horse, Sherman and his horse, Gen. Logan and his 
id glorious old “*Pop” Thomas and his horse. In 


d it is Washington and his horse, Robert E, Lee and 
_ and Stonewall Jackson and his horse. 
0 e obelisks of dead old Egypt, on the Arch of Trajan at 
R nd the Arch of Triumph that Napoleon built in Paris to 
te his victories, the horse and his hero rider are multi- 
every ascending circle. 

e Old Testament prophetess Miriam, taking her timbrels to 
song of triumph which Moses gave to the poetry of 


t es, in celebrating the drowning of Pharaoh and his cav- 
ie Red Sea, says: 

to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously. The horse 

ler He hath thrown-into the sea. 
\ will notice that the inspired prophetess gives the horse 
ention over the soldier, doubtless on his merits, as tLe 

mane of the two. 

Prof. Darwin does not tell us in his great work on the evolu- 
t f man the number of years that elapsed between the de- 


velopment of the manlike ape to the apelike man; but, since 
began, with its dim and uncertain light, I believe the 
th hoofs to have been coexistent with the devil with 

d coexistent with the apelike man, if not coequal. 
Prof. Leidy, very high authority, says the prehistoric man 
prehistoric horse for his companion. The samé high au- 


says that while it is true that Columbus discovered no 
with the native Indians when he diseovered America, 
s no longer room fur doubt that the horse lived on the 


in Continent before the race of Adam. 

ve that he lived alongside of the mastodon as the eom- 
of the prehistoric man. 

| \llen, in his great work entitled “ Civilization,” gives a 

vivid ture of the first arrival of the barbaric Huns in Europe 
( rth century. The chiefs are all mounted on magnifi- 

richly eaparisoned, that, as Lord Byron says in 

Mazeppa, “look as if the speed of thought were in 


( ( 


( rses 


mbs.”’ 
Bulfinch’s fascinating book entitled “ King Arthur and 
His Knights.” which ineludes the heroic age of chivalry, we 
find the horse the conspicuous figure in every joust and tourna- 
. escapade and romance. He is prominent in all the songs 
of the troubadours, many of which were written by women. 
Indeed, the word chivalry is from the French word cheval, 
Se 
history of all civilizations, Christian, pagan, and Moham- 
] prove that God made the horse for man’s utility, com- 
d pleasure. Those who think that any man-made ma- 
owever artistic, can ever take his place know little and 
ss. Of eourse we shall have machine motors, as we | 
flowers and paste diamonds and crockery dolls. But 


wers will never shed fragrance on the bosom of a divine 

ke the God-grown blossoms; and crockery dolls will 
ke the place of real babies; neither will the counterfeit 
f paste diamonds ever mock suecessfully the rainbow 
' the 


real gems. And the live horse, the horse immor- 
song and story and sculpture and romance and war, 
er be animate and imperishable; man’s best and most 
ne friend among the animals. 
THE HORSB IN HEROIC LITBRATURE. 
| historical fact, with 2,000 years of civilization to 
that the introduction of the horse in public amuse- 


tlways marked the improved moral tone of every 
either Christian or pagan. In that period of brutal rule 





| 


in which the horse is the hero, because. without t game flier 
Sheridan could never have turned defeat into victory in that 
immortal 20-mile ride from Winchester to Cedar Creek [t 
was the fleet black stallion that carried Sheridan that gray 
October morning in 1864 that made victory poss And the 
poet tells it well: 

With foam and wi *k ch r 

By the flash of hi s red nostrils 1 

He seemed to the ( mf ny sa 

[I have brought you Sheridan ive ? 

From Winchester, twenty mi iway 

= * * . 7 

And when their statues are place n hig 

Under the dome of the Union y, 

Be it said in letters both bold and 1 ht, 

Here is the steed that saved the day, 

By carrving Sheridan into the fight 

From Wincheste twenty miles away 

In the language of Lord Byron, in his immortal Mazeppa, 
“ Bring forth the horse ’’—the harness horse—man’s best, most 
useful, and most wholesome al friend Let us see him, 
often and again—in the swift-footed flights of the charmed 
circle, in the bright aurora of the twentieth c« iry. under our 
benign skies and suns, under our flag with the gleaming stars 
of States. 

Have you ever stopped to think what would become of 
Gen. Sheridan and our Army that desperate day had Gen 
Sheridan made the ride in an automobile? Ce 1 he have made 
it with a “ busted” tire? Could he have inspired e boys with 
courage anew with a machine instead of 1 | = rer 
that, with fonm on his flanks and nostrils l ec 
the courage of his great master into é sket 
eers? An immortal poem was born that day that vo sing- 
ing down the ages; not inspired by ¢ S by Gen 
Sheridan and his horse 

It is not the war horse that Ch ‘ he 

| twentieth century, now in its daw l re <ploit It 
is the domestie horse. The horse of ce, f rse that car- 
ries his master, in the exh f 

valleys, by running brooks, and m ar 1 verdure, 
by woods vocal with the song of birds, to m . forget his 
nervous worry over business cares and Cch ind 
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so vividly depicted in that great historical novel Quo Vadis, 
when Nero sat above Rome, wild beasts from the forests of 
Germany were brought to fight gindiaters and devour Chris- 
tian martyrs in the Roman amphitheater, amid the wild ap- 
plause of the Roman populace. Later, when Rome was touched 
with a gentler and more benign civilization. under the Emperor 
Augustus, the bleody bouts between men and wild | were 
supplanted by the chariot races, where the 


ensts 


horse was the main 
factor of the entertainment. 
All the poets of modern times put horses under their heroes. 


King Richard III, according to Shakespeare, offered his whole 


kingdom for a horse, after his game steed fell dead on the 
bloody battlefield of Bosworth. He could not get anoth 
horse on his offer. and thereby lost the battle and the crown, 
and the blood of Plantagenet was dried up forever. and the 
blood of Tudor came in to rule England, all for lack of qa horse. 
All the standard English poets were horse fanciers. Lord 
Byron’s Mazeppa, a poem of horse and romance and escapade, 
is one of the grandest in the language. Sir Walter Scott in 
immortal Marmion puts into Lady Herron’s sw mouth the 


story of Young Lochinvar, one of the most th musical 
gems in the English language. And young Lochinvar’s horse 
is the supreme factor of the escapade. You remember when 
young Lochinvar stole away the bride, who yw ut to wed 
“a laggard in love and a dastard in war,” he caught her on 
the home stretch, and throwing her willing fo behind his 
own, astride his prancing steed, while two pairs of chivalric 
legs were thrilling the throbbing ribs of his ¢ flier, the 
lads and lassies of the laggard bridegroom had no steeds fleet 
enough to follow and young Lochinvar got ay with every- 
thing. 

Even Tennyson, late poet laureate of England, with all his 


finical, fine ladyisms of versification, occasionally braces up into 


the robust heroic when he mounts the English thoroughbred. 
He does this in Locksley Hall, but his best fort by far is 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. But Tennyson is hardly 
in the same class with Sir Walter Seott. In all the minstrelsy 


of Scott the horse always comes in to gild the heroics, whether 
he sings of love or war. 
And the finest dramatic p 


Sheridan’s Ride, written by our 


em 


of r great Civil Wa 
Ohio poet, T. Buchana 


ou 


is 
Read, 


n 








the serene joy that awaits good digestic 


Is it possible that a me 
been a vital part of 


the creed that nked 
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religion of the most poetic and accomplished of all the ancient 


peoples ? 


APPENDIX TO THE 


The religions of ancient Greece and Rome have long | 


| 
| 


since become extinet, but the poetry and literature of the age | 
of mythology have enriched the literature and poetry of all 
living languages. The religion of these two, now dead, civil- 


izations is the most poetic and irresistible of all the high- 
wrought witcheries of men or gods in the mystic domain of the 
supernatural, And if the horse is a vital element in the minis- 
tering power of the gods of mythology, it indicates that of all 
the animals in the animal kingdom the horse, in the conception 
of the pagan world, was endowed with a creative potency 
ranking with the superior gods. 

We learn that the god Neptune controlled all the waters of 
the great ocean—the Mediterranean Sea being the only ocean 
the Greeks knew—and that he created the horse. Homer, in his 
Lliad, sings of Neptune thus 
steeds, with feet of brass and manes of gold, and himself (Nep- 
tune) clad in gold, drives over the waves.” 

Prof. Murray’s Manual of Mythology, speaking of Neptune 
and his horses, says: ‘* The sea rejoices and makes way 
for him. Ilis horses speed lightly over the waves and never a 
drop of water touches the brazen axle.” 

In Greek statuary Aurora is represented as a spirited maiden 
with expansive wings, clad in flowing robes of white and pur- 
ple, riding Pegasus, and distilling through clouds ef amber 
the morning dew. Tor the benefit of all horsemen who dote on 
I submit herewith the high-wrought pedigree of 


sea 


pedigrees, 
Pagasus : 

When the cruel god Perseus cut off Medusa’s head, as the 
mythical story ruus, the blood sinking into the earth produced 


the winged horse Pegasus. Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
eaught him wild and tamed him, and presented him to the 
Muses. And the fountain of Hippocrene, on the Muses’ Moun- 


tain, Helicon, was opened by a kick of Pegasus’s hoof. This 


| the deathless city. 


: “ He yokes to the chariot his swift | 
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| garments in confusion or like the broken Kani flower ; 


seems like a large horse story, but it is as reliable as some of | 


our modern tales. 
and with his wings he soared the sky like a bird. In fact, he 
is the original first-class flier in the grand circuit of the skies. 
An agile youth, who came to the Court of the Gods, named 
Bellerophen, rode Pegasus into the upper air and with his 
spear killed the fiery dragon, Chimaera, as he was cavorting 
about the sky. 

Not only is the horse a foremost factor in the religions of 
ancient Greece and Rome, but he figures still more conspicuously 
in the religions and mythologies of ancient Persia and India. 
In the Vedie hymns of Persia, the most interesting and in- 
structive of all the weird and mystic literature of that country, 


Minerva gave Pegasus a bridle of gold lace, | 


we gather a true idea of the religion of the ancient Persians and | 


learn therefrom the most sublime conceptions of the Supreme 


Being. These hymns were written a thousand years before 
Christ. The Vedie theory of the creation is far more poetic 
than the Mosaic account. It attributes all created things to a 


single being—the Golden Child, “‘ who established the earth and 
this heaven, who built the firmament of ether, measured the 
air, and the sun on high, and who begot the bright and 
mighty waters.” In the Vedic hymns, running through 50 pages 
of Prof. Timothy Dwight’s great book, The Ancient Classics, I 
find the horse is mentioned no less than 60 times, always as a 
potent factor in the supernatural control of earth, air, and the 


set 


heavens, Here is a specimen quotation : 

Oh Rudras, friends of the golden chariot, come hither for our welfare 
pos ed of good horses and chariots, penetrating the clouds, shaking 
down the rain from the sky; red horses and faultless, noble by birth, 
golden bre ted. Oh, oh, Maruts, you have given us wealth of horses, 
chariots, and heroes; golden wealth. 


In the wonderful religion of Buddha, the first great teacher 
and prophet of the Golden Rule, the horse has a conspicuous 
and ever-abiding place. According to Prof, Ephephanius Wilson, 
in his fascinating book, the Life of Buddha, the great Buddhist 
prophet taught the perfect life of virtue, temperance, morality, 
peace, and brotherly love at least S00 years before Christ. In 
fact Buddha is the first great philosopher of human destiny— 


immortality—as we now understand soul life. And after the 
lapse of over 25 centuries Buddhism still stands first among 
the four great religions in the number of its devotees. In 


the life of Buddha as translated from the Chinese into English 
by Prof. Samuel Beal, Buddha was the world’s first great teacher 
of the true life. Like the only Christ, Buddha was sorely tempted 
to abandon the path of virtue and sobriety, but he was not 
tempted by a personal devil, but by the spirits of evil in the 
guise of bewitching nymphs, nnd, according to all the books 
oun Buddhism, it 
temptation to a rarer air and the calm delights of flower-embow- 
ered gardens, 


wus the horse that carried Buddha away from | 


The temptation of Buddha forms a most delicious | 









Les 


chapter; first translated from the ancient Sanskrit language 
into Chinese by the great Chinese scholar Dhar Maraksha. and 
from Chinese into English by Prof. Samuel Beal: 


Dancing women gathered about the Buddha; around his straight a) 
handsome form. Their half-clad forms bent in ungainly attitudes - tl 
I § ) r others pillowed « 
their neighbor's lap, their hands and feet entwined together, their bodjex 
lying in wild disorder; their hearts so light and gay, their forms ; 
plump, their looks so bright. But the prince (Buddha) stood unmoyew 
by his horse; his milk-white horse—unmoved. And now he said 
leave this false society. I will mount my horse and ride swiftly 
My heart is fixed beyond all change.” The [) 
then gave spiritual strength, and the prince (Buddha) mounted 
gallant steed, fitted with all his jeweled trappings for a rider, 
All the above is supposed to have happened over 2,500 ye: 


ago. And yet what turf writer of to-day can give a more 
dramatic sketch of the high-mettled horse than this? Here Jo 


me point a potent moral to adorn this dizzy, divinized history 
of the escape from temptation of the world’s first great prophet 
THE HORSE SAVED BUDDHA, 

Was it not the horse that saved Buddha, and carried ji) 
away from the environment of evil? Have we not quoted enough 
of the history of the pagan classics to prove that for a thou 
sand years of the brightest and best civilization known to the 
pagan world the horse was the divinely equipped motor of 
supernatural power. And have we not shown that in the most 
witching civilization of the ancient Orient the horse was the 
chosen instrument of the first great prophet of moral ethics 
to escape from evil thoughts and evil ways into the rarer regio) 
of a divinely appointed life? And in view of all this, have we 
not the basis of true moral judgment in the claim that the 
horse, in the evolution of all civilizations, has been always 
regarded as more than an animal? And is he not indissolub|y 
linked in mythology, poetry, and sculpture with the great 
prophets, heroes, and the divine idols of the world? 

A PARTING WORD, 

As a parting word, let me voice the universal opinion of the 
horsemen and breeders of the United States. They are not 
asking any advice or aid from the Federal Government. A 
they ask is to be allowed to do business free from the cruel 
handicap of restrictive and unjust legislation. Let us aim ; 
present and future legislation against the reign of prize fighting 
and all other brutal and degrading games, and give to the 
horse and his master, man, a chance to elevate the spirit and 
wholesome moral tone of the outdoor sports and pastimes of the 
American people. 


The Late Hon. Lewis J. Martin. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. DOW H. DRUKKER 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 14, 1915, 


2 
Ov, 


On House resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. | 
MarTIN, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jerse) 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career t 
at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned 

Mr. DRUKKER. Mr. Speaker, death prevented Congress! 
Lewis J. Martin from rounding out a career which had beet 
devoted for many years to public service. Until near the ena 
of his life, when he consented to enlarge the scope of his 
tivities, he had been content to confine his labors to 5 
County, where he toiled faithfully and added dignity to the | 
tions of trust he occupied. His career was ended shortly «! 
he had started to fulfill the duties in this Chamber as lk 
sentative from the sixth district of New Jersey. 

Judge MARTIN was a man of eminence in his home county 
State, displaying such qualities as must have won for him 
same regard and esteem in this body. As State senator, Pros’ 
ecutor, and judge of the court of common pleas he gained for 
himself the general respect of the community. More inthm tel 
perhaps, can I speak of his work as judge, for he occupied te 
bench in Passaic County on a number of occasions. He ten 
pered justice with merey; he showed a kindliness of feeling t 
ward the unfortunate; his judgment was not questioned. 

Of a genial, lovable nature, Judge MARTIN made many la 
friendships. Sussex, indeed, will not soon forget the fine qt 
ities of her son nor the high place he holds in her annals. 
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War Risk Insurance. eee ee ee 
CR ai suULiCING, 
GENTLEMEN: At the 1 
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to water transportat 
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I or Sriefly, the most serio oe 
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Further, the apparent lac} 
In tHe Hovst or RepresENTATIVES, ments and the difficulty of arr: 
, . - water present another ious diffi 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. consideration. 
os alata It is alsoaf loubt! well known t 
ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to aoe aimee Oochones oa Saceen eaias aon : 
y remarks in the Recorp, I wish to print a letter from | as it has a direct relation to the lack of 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, of date March 3, | Flowever, matter of rates in themsely 


issue, 
o far as t 


to certain statements made on the floor of the House Ss 1 1e port of attle i er? 
elative to certain policies which have been written | between the two coasts, the An an-Haw. 
ar Risk Bureau in the Treasury Department. said to dom t 























- 47 = compahies re irly bandiling ft ght etw 
tier Lolows: This company is able in a large measur 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ; late terms to shipp 
Washington, March 8, 1915 In order to emphasize the uns bees 
\in, ALEXANDER: My attention has been called to certain state- | system, I have been asked to ! vou 
ly made on the floor of Congress relative to certain policies | which I handled for the Phoenix | 1 ce 
n written by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of this the representative Seattle neer! iced 
1 which do not correctly state the policy of this depart- | for about 550 tons of structural l ba 
pting its risk. them under date of Decem) 1. The next <« 
ct of all matters connected with the Bureau of War Risk | agent here of the Ameri Hav St is 
been under advice of an advisory board composed of three | Space, the desire bei » beg 
the practices of war-risk insurance and of recognized | & an re se1 ! An 
that class of business. juest wi 1 tior wT” 
ns accepted on vessels have been based upon the market 4 to arrange for shipment this mat 
perty insured at the time the insurance was taken out. developed that the freight rate had 
the invariable practice of marine underwriters throughout | rate to go into effect January 9. b p 
endeavor to base the valuations on which they insure ves- | Hawaiian Steamship Co. to protect us by 
( approximation of the value of the vessel in the market | 4U‘ ed and used as a basis in this t 
the insurance is taken, delivered price, as is istomary in ioting 
ifically the cases of the two vessels that are lost, the | being able secure promise of protection 
Carib was insured by the bureau for $22,253 and valued at | Wired the Phoenix Iron Co. to take th 
\ { balance of the insurance on war risks being assumed by | Manager of the American-Hawaiian Stean 
, that is to say, on a total valuation of $75,000 the War Risk | ever, it was found to be impossible to se« 
1 d the risk of $22,253. This valuation is the valuation ac- | Promise that the rate would not e sti 1 fur 
number of the most representative and best-known marine | Ment of this order could be completed; n 
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ipanies doing business in the United States, pany stated that they would | nabie 
n on the steamer Evelyn of $100,000 was accepted by | Material before the latter part of | ary 


representing a fair market value for this boat at the 
e was taken out, their judgment in this matter being 


d by the fact that the cost price to the owner insuring 


situation I immediately took 






of $92,000, of which fact they have conclusive evidence, | and shipping brokers, s + { 
to this they have had evidence of considerable amounts | both here and at San Fra , With the 
i be had, most of the other lines d I 


nized that the value of all steamers under the Ameri- | of having all the freight 








itly enhanced since the Ist of August. As illustration of 1 & 
vessels were under the American flag for years prior to | Francisco, wired m : follow 
i both have been engaged in the coastwise trade by per- | ‘Replying to yeur night letter chth, 
( zress | shipping dates asked for at present, as w 
that the bureau is issuing contraband and condi- | to leave New York on which space ha 
t { nd is not in accordance with the facts, as the policy | be glad to advise you later if w in I 
use providing that such classes of merchandise are not | On account of all of this uncel ainty 
withdrew thelr pro] Sit n, and 
etfully, W. J. McApoo, Secretary. on sunt of transportation difficulti 
4 W. ALEXANDER, The purpose of submitting this 
n Committee on Merchant Marine and _ First. To emphasize that, whi Ww 
Fisheries, House of Representatives. facilities, yet comparatively few msh 
lantic and Pacific coast ivail tl 


letter from Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of | that trafic with the few lines w 
( e, of date February 20, addressed to me, and copies | gested. This would seem to urg 
panying letters addressed to Secretary Redfield by | 2*™ansements : 
P. Tolman, of L. P. Tolman & Co., general contractors, Cen- ine es ye 
Building, Seattle, Wash., and a letter addressed by Mr. 





the conviction 





to the Seattle Port Commission, Centrai Building, Seat- | of regulation Mesa pall 
tle, Wash., of date January 18, 1915, and referring to the un- | POS connection would call. 
ry conditions existing with reference to water trans- | posed regulation of carriers by water.” w 
between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports: one of the committees of House of R 


W. A. Mears, of the transportation bur 
Commerce, is famillar with thi I ; 
I have submitted the 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 











‘ashir ‘ebruary 20, 1915 ' nd I hell 
W. ALEXANDER W vington, February 20, 1915. practical transportation men, and | liev 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. = ~ tim » is ripe for action of sol 
} mercial podies, such as Lone Mt I ( ce 
k JUDGE ALEXANDER: I inclose an interesting letter received transportation club, and the Seattle Port 
L. P. Tolman, of Seattle, under date of February 15, together | sether and agree on a plan of B 3 
letter sent by him on January 18 to the Seattle Port Com- | geeomplished 
t ‘ommended to your thoughtful reading. Respectfully submitted 
very truly, : 
WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, Secretary. 
— Also the following copy of a lette! 
, Willi ' od fiel Secretary of ( 
L. P. Torman & Co., Wi liam C. Redfield. ' ee ; 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS, letter addressed by him to Hon. JAMEs R 
\ IAM C. REDFIELD, Seattle, February 15, 1915. to the wire drag used by the Coast 
ary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. discover obstructions to navigation: 
Sin: As emphasizing our present lack of shipping facilities D 


\tlantic and Pacifie coast ports, I attach copy of my letter 





: S tle Port Commission under date of January 18. 
During the discussion which this letter brought about the fact was ‘ 7 t 
1 that navigation laws are not favorable to American shippers | _ M¥ Dear JUDGE Al ae 
d be revised. However, you are doubtless familiar with the | R- MANN to-day, which speaks 
¥ in this respect. 7 | my part to your putting this lett 
: te of regulation was also discussed, although this is apparently | worth while A copy Has been sent 
1 question on which there is a difference of opinion, “ | Joun J. Pr ALD 
tring this letter to you, as it serves to emphasize the need of | Yours, very truly, Ee 
ilpping facilities between the Atlantic coast and the Northwest. | ' WILLIAM 
Respectfully, yours, Hon. Josnva W. ALEXANDER, 


L. P. TotMAN. House of Representatires, Washin 





JANUARY 18, 1915, (Inclosure.) 





uncertainty in regard to any definite time of 
When I received wire from the Phoenix Ir 
the matter up 


~ we 


































































































Feprvary 17, 1915. 


| 
| 


My Dear Mr. MANN: I notice in your remarks printed on page 5940 
of the Kus » for February 11 the following words: 

“* * * Here is a wire drag pictured as stretching across a con 
sidk ‘ expanse of water, supported by buoys, the drag being attached | 
to a boat at either end and to one in the middle. One can see that the 
boat at one end is moving away from the center at an angle of more 
than 45° from a forward course, while the boat attached at the other 
end is moving away in the opposite direction from the center at_an 
angle also of more than 45°. It would be impossible, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, for those boats to proceed for 20 feet without breaking 
the wire drag.” 

thereafter you proceed to comment, assuming the accuracy of the 
quoted statement. 

ermit me to advise you as follows: 

“The angle at which the boats are represented as pulling in the 
painting of the wire drag Is not exaggerated. It is necessary that the 


boats pull out at an angle from the line of progress of the drag, so that 
the drag will be stretched out and cover as much area as possible, 

“If the boats were headed along the line of progress, the resultant 
of the inward pull of the drag and the forward pull of the boats would 





tend to foree the boats in, and the area covered would grow smaller 
and smaller until the boats met. s 
“The work is usually planned so that the progress of the drag is 


with the tidal current. Often, in actual practice, the boats are heading 
directly away from each other and at right angles to the progress of the 
drag. In this manner the drag is stretched to its greatest extent and 
the tidal current carries boats and drag in the desired direction. 


“No. 7 telephone wire is the smallest wire used in wire-drag work. 
This will stand a tension of over 1,700 pounds. The engine in each 
boat is run at a speed that produces a tension of about 350 pounds 


(shown by seales) on the towlines and wire. This leaves a fairly safe 
margin of over 1,350 pounds. 

* No boat ever used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in wire-drag 
work has had sufficient power to break No. 7 wire with a steady pull, 
even when running at full speed.’ 

The above statement has been carefully verified by an officer who has 
had continued experience in wire-drag work upon our Atlantic coast. He 
will, at your request, be invited to call upon you, should you desire it, 
to give any information you desire on this subject. I know you so well 
sure you would not willingly make inaccurate or haphazard 
tatements in your responsible capacity as leader of the minority in the 
Ilouse of Representatives. Therefore, I venture to assume that you 
will consult the officer who has done this work, and either point out to 
him the error he has so long been making or will yourself state in the 
Record that you were mistaken in your criticism. 

You will remember saying that the accuracy of the picture was “ prob 
ably equal to the accuracy of the work that is done by the department.” 

You also say respecting the painting that “it is a useless expenditure 





of money to have had it painted.” If this is so, charge it to the 
administration of VPresident Taft, under whose administration it was 
prepared when Mr. Nagel was Secretary of Commerce and Labor, as a 
part of the exhibit of the Department of Commerce and Labor at the 


I}xposition. ; j 
to remain, with sincere respect and with kind 
Yours, very truly, 


Seattle 
} regards, 


Secretary. 


Ilon. JAM R. MANN 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
I also wish to incorporate in my remarks a letter addressed 
to me by the Secretary of Commerce, of date February 17, 
with the necompanying copy of letter received by him from the 


Syracuse Smelting Works, of New York: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 17, 1915. 
lion, J. W. ALEXANDER, 
llouse of Representative 

DEAR JUDGE ALEXANDER: By direction of the Secret iry of Commerce 
I am pleased to send you the inclos« d copy of letter received by him from 
the Svracuse Smelting Works, of New York. 

Yours, very truly, 
U. Grant SMITH, 
Private Secretary. 
New Yor, February 15, 1915. 
Ilon. W. C. REDFIELD, 
Necretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Your name was given to us by Mr. E. C. Porter, of the 
Burear f Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and we take the liberty 
of addressing you in reference to the ship-purchase bill As shippers 
of our manufactured products all over the world we feel that this 
country certainly requires a bill of that kind, as, in the first place, 
the shipping is in the hands of such a lot of financiers, who handle 
the matters just as they please; in fact, at the present time ship- 
ments that have to be made to the Continent, when you inquire from 
any of the steamship companies they simply name you a high figure and 
request you to engage space promptly. Otherwise they simply tell you 
that the rate will be higher; and, sure enough, when you find in a 
few da that you can make the shipments and you inquire from them 
for space, up goes the price. So the more times you inquire the higher 
rates you have to pay. 

his is now getting to be unbearable, and we believe that if the ship- 
purehase bill was passed that in due time the manufacturers and 
shippers of this country would at least be relieved from being held up 
to such an extent, and trust that you will make a special effort to see 
that this bill is passed, 

Yours, truly, 
SYRACUSE SMELTING WorKS, 
Per L. SAPERY. 
The following joint resolution and bills reported from the 


Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries during the 
Sixty-third Congress have become laws: 


Hl. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to convey the thanks of Congress to 
the captain of the American steamer Kroonland, of the Red Star Line, 


and through him to the officers and crew of said steamer, for the 
prompt and heroic service rendered by them in rescuing 89 lives from 


the burning steamer Volturno, in the north Atlantic Ocean. 
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H.R. 14377. An act to amend section 4472 of the Revised Statnt 
(In reference to carrying explosives on vessels.) 

H.R. 14950. An act to authorize the city of Louisville, Ky.. to , 
a parkway throvgh the United States fish station and hatchery. 
Jefferson County, Ky. (Added on sundry civil bill and passed. ) ; 

Ht. ht. 15605, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to adopt r 
lations for preventing collisions upon certain harbors, rivers and 
land waters of the United States,” approved June 7, 1897. nF 

H.R. 16055. An act to amend section 4474 of the Revised Statut: 
of the United States. (Regulating the carrying of petroleum.) . 

Ii. R. 16269. An act to regulate the taking or § 


¢ : t catching of sponges in 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Straits of Florida outside 


of State jurisdiction; the landing, delivering, curing, selling or s 
session of the same; providing means of enforcement of the same ind 
for other purposes. (Senate bill 5313, which was identical with th 
above, was reported from the committee and has become a law.) _ 

H. R. 16346. An act to amend section 4131 of the Revised Statut 
of the United States of America as amended by the act of Conger . 
approved May 28, 1896, relating to the renewal of licenses. - 

HI. R. 16392. An act to better regulate the serving of licensed office 
in the merchant marine of the United States and to promote safety 
sea. 

It. R. 18202. An act to provide for the admission of foreign-pyilt 
ships to American registry for the foreign trade, and for other I i 
poses. 

H. R. 18685. An act 
owned by Americans, 

H. R. 18686. An act to provide for provisional cer 
of vessels abroad, and for other purposes. 

II. R. 10084. An act to authorize the changing of the names of the 
steamships Buckman and Watson. 

H.R. 20107. An act to amend sections 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424 ana 
4498 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 12 of 
the ay of May 28, 1908, relating to certificates of inspection of steam 
vessels, 


H. J. Res. 391. 


s 


to repeal penalties on foreign-built 


vessels 


tificates of registry 


Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Con 


merce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the possession of the 
Government until such time as in his discretion he may deem su 
sale advisable. 

8.136. An act to promote the welfare of American seamen in the 


merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprison 
ment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure the abrogation of 
treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to promote safety at sea 

$.35362. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, t 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, to n 
a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, and barren bottoms 
contiguous thereto, in waters along the coasts of and within the Slate of 
Texas 

8.5289. An act to provide for warning signals for vessels working on 
wrecks or engaged in dredging or other submarine work. 


rol 


8. 2535. An act to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels 
built in foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked on 


the coasts of the United States or her possessions or adjacent water 
and salved by American citizens and repaired in American shipyards. 


Six Years in Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


NEBRASKA, 
In true House or Representatives. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, at the c| 
this Congress I will return to the great constituency who 
missioned me here as a Representative. I have been elected 
three times, and as the period of six years is drawing ) 
close I wish to make a few brief observations. During that 
period I have been the recipient of many courtesies from | 


we 


membership of this anc preceding Congresses of which | 
have been a Member. The associations here formed 1: 


part I have had in the parliamentary and political hist 


my country give me every reason to feel deeply gratef for 
it is an opportunity afforded to but few men in this Republi 
I was selected by the people of the first congressional Cistrict 


of Nebraska as their Representative in this the greatest 
mentary body in the world, and my gratitude is due them in the 
fullest measure. 

To be clothed with such constitutional power an 
which I not alone appreciate, but which carries with it 4 
responsibility which I have constantly and prayerfully 
to measure up to. The wishes of my district and the w 
of a great country, I hope, have never failed to receive my 
efforts. While representing a district, still I am legis!at!! 
for the whole country with 100,000,000 souls. Though 
public interests of a district may receive the special solieitun 
of a Representative, still the broader interests and lars 
welfare of all can not help but merge and be much the 
When I go back to the people I represent I hope I may ! 
the commission they gave me as clean and unsullied as 
it came into my hands. 

While the acts of representatives and public servants 
not always reflect the highest wisdom, still, as long as | . 
motives governing their conduct are of the purest and loftiest 
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ountry is not in great danger. 
and patriotism are much to be desired; still it is not 
ion that all the necessary elements are found together in 
er combination. In a representative government the regu- 
nd frequent reflections of the will of the people through 
hallot box serves always as a potential regulator of repre- 
tive conduct and a wholesome instrument of protection 
he people’s welfare. 
s is the popular branch of a coordinate legislative depart- 
of the Government. 
not be better proven than by observation of the manner 
| crowth of legislation through the body itself. 
noint of view—political, social, economic, and industrial— 
nifested in the deliberation and votes, not alone in the 
ipplication, but in the great national policies considered. 
every temperament and educational training and en- 
ent, the millionaire and the man without property, are 
found here mingling in a democratic way, each clothed with 
{ sime authority and exercising his influence without refer- 
ence to his wealth or social standing. 
period over which my service extends has been one in 
\\ Congress has dealt with many problems, not alone mo- 
us to the people of to-day, but of commanding importance 
) country’s permanent welfare. To have lived in such a 
neriod is fortunate, but to have had the further good fortune 
ng had a part as a Representative in formulating enact- 
ts is indeed an honor and a valued privilege. 
ems of internal improvements, conservation and develop- 
of our national resources, social and industrial improve- 
_ the conservation in many lines of the energy and power 
e individual citizen, the correlating and assembling of the 
s forces have all received legislative attention during my 
The problems of production, distribution, and con- 
n in al! their related applications have been problems 
f legislative consideration. It is only necessary to hint at 
problems in order to suggest the numerous enact- 
in detail. 
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Labor Provisions of the Clayton Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


N. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
ILLINOIS, 


, 
; 


a 


OF 


IN true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


> 
vo 


Vareh 
MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, my present effort is one neither 
acy or defense of a proposed or pending measure, but 


(legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


vy and criticism of parts of an act already passed. 
iw more than four months since the Clayton Act re- 
inal approval by the President and was enrolled among 
of the Nation. Since that time important events have 
{ having a direct bearing upon the particular fact that 
ation was enacted. One important fact is that the 
ave, in all the cases where the so-called labor provisions 


ct were invoked in labor’s behalf, shown their wholly 
us character as relating to injunctions, and the inappli- 
ov irrevelancy of the so-called exemption clause in cases 
under the antitrust act was clearly pointed out. An- 
rtant event was the election of last November, prov- 
usively that the labor leaders, working in the interest 
Democratic Party, were not able to “ deliver the goods” 
contract. Notwithstanding wholesale of exag- 
nonsense industriously uttered on the floors of the Con- 
‘omulgated from the White House and elsewhere, 

{ in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in the Commoner, and 


issues 


labor organs issued at Washington, and other publica- | 


awbor in all the centers of industry—east and west, north 
ith—somehow learned or divined the truth. The elec- 
returns from all the debatable States were so overwhelm- 
Republican as to not only paralyze the Democrats but 
to astound the Republicans. I do not, of course, assume 
the complete failure of the Democratic Party to redeem its 
te labor pledges fully accounts for the result, but it is safe 


y that the grist and flood tide of exhortations sent forth 

S chaff before the whirlwind, and totally abortive as 

ig the vote of those whom they were intended to in- 
e 


That it is quite truly representative | 


Every angle | 
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Industry, expetience, wis- | items. 





much of the stuff has come to my notice that I have neither | 


ine hor patience to enter upon its full recital, much less 
tegorical refutation. I will merely call attention to a few 





but certain members of the executive council have certainly 
been well provided for. Knowing as we do the frailties of 
humanity, we have not the heart to harshly censure them for 
| their conduct. We can not, bowever, avoid having our faith 
in humanity shocked at the hardihood of the performances 
It would be difficult to believe, did we not see it progressive! 
developing before our eyes from day to day and from mont 
to month that any political reward would be, by aders 
labor, rated of sufficient value to justify complete self-stultifi 
cation, where the interests are so great and the trust so 
sacred. And I for one hope that the ruinous camp n of eri 
will be in great measure abandoned, now that the indis 
pensable States in a presidential election have me so ¢ 
phatically Republican that only the most optimist Demo 
can see any otier result in 1916 than defeat for the Di 

Party. 

Great scientists, after centuries of study d inve 
have continued to speak of the unsolvable riddle of the un 
verse.” But there is another riddle which perplexes me « d 
more than that, all inclusive as it is I refer to the ing ned, 
intractable perversity of some of my fellow men. W1 I s| 
Say to-day analytically and historically about the Clayton A 
will impart no new truth nor add to any intelligent m ss 
of real wisdom on the subje All I expect to do is ft 
state in new, and I trust better, forms of speech it was 
much less clearly and conclusively set forth on f f 
oceasions. And yet, what I then said was reje dls 
by all those for whose use and benefit princi] vy it was said. 
And they, the representatives of labor in this body, without 
analysis or the slightest attention to the |] is it was ead 
out before them, proceeded various eeches to 
the legislation to be labor’s “bill of rights,” the Mag ( 
of the human race and the greatest piece of stl ‘ 
lation in all history. But sin those haley: days 
measure was pending they have had a season of t o 
introspection; they have had, so, some sad ex] 
they will never again dare, in the face of jud 
election returns, to repeat the vocal perf S 
session. 

I do not, of course, intend entering upon the g 
| of labor legislation, much less do I intend 
to any measure or legislative programme. Bt S 
of the labor provisions of the Clayton | d rece 
|of the Clayton Act, the Peare b Y fe ( CLESS . 
been the admitted measure of Democrat vation 1 tl 
standard of labor’s demands That Dy rats re est l 
from denying that it is the standard is proved by tl at 
in numerous speeches and pronouncements they have « ed 
that the labor provisions of the Clayton Act « 1 
tially the provisions of that bill It provided or rv 
things, in the first section, that neither the right St 
ate the relation of employer and employee, nor 
continue to do business of any kind, or at any pal ir e, 
or at all, should constitute property or a property right. And 


In a letter of congratulation or adulation from Pres 
dent Wilson to Secretary McAdoo during the campaign ane 

the setting of the reserve bank act in operation, and totally un 
connected with that subject matter. he claimed the liberation 
of labor and the safeguarding of the workingman from all for 
of injustice as one of the things accomplished in the 
of the Clayton law. In the December issue of the Commoner, 
Mr. Bryan, in a signed editorial, made the fantastical! 


enactment 


liv absurd 
statement that the Clayton Act had been passed during the 
administration of President Taft and had been vetoed by him 
In the monthly magazine published by a national labor organi 
zation at Washington, have been various articles disclosing the 
entire innocence of knowledge concerning the Clayton Act on 
the part of its editor. When the recent decision of the Supreme 


Court in the hatters’ case came down and the defendants im 
plored the American Federation of Labor to come to their relief, 


Mr. Gompers said in his personally conducted organ, in effect, 


**See what great service I have already performed; behold, | 
got for you the Clayton Act.” And he gave them fulsome assur 
ances that, because of the Clayton Act, no such case as that 


could ever again arise. 

Before closing I shall show how utterly destitute of reason 
is such a representation. At this point I must admit that much 
has been done by the present administration to the 
difficulties encountered by the jefe politicos stationed, camped, 
rendezyoused or maintained at the National Capital, when 
asked to tell the truth concerning the treatment accorded by 
it the common great which they p1 to espouse. 
Federal berths have been provided for many of them; in 
instances luxurious, in others merely comfortable. Not many, 
it is true, have been very highly honored or oppulently served, 


Inerease 


to enuse ‘ofess 


some 
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the second section incorporated by reference the definite limita- 


tions of the first, and also prohibiting any prosecution or in- 
junction against men for agreeing or combining to do any act 


or thing which would be lawful when done by a single indi- 
vidual. Without specifically mentioning the antitrust act, we 

that the provisions sought out and reached the foundations 
of the general law of conspiracy, of which the antitrust act is 





ya 


CbDal 


part, and rendered it 
re of cons! iracy 


impossible to ever maintain a 
against anyone acting in these specified 


relations under that law or under any other law, no matter 
what the form of procedure, whether by injunction, civil action 
for damages, indictment, or information. All forms of striking, 
boycotting, and picketing were rendered immune from judicial 
interference. To see how wide the departure of Democratic 
promise from Democratic performance, we have only to keep the 
tandard thus erected in mind and in view of it state what the 
Clayton Act accomplishes. It will be seen that it not only fails 
to give id or relief to laborers but that it deprives them 
of impol it rights and safeguards which they previously pos- 
l {nd back of all that was openly done is the fact that 
the ignorance of the labor leaders was taken advantage of and 
their credulity plaved to the limit. 
I shall begin with a section which does not specifically relate 
to labor conditions or interests, though it becomes relevant and 


ntensely important because of its sinister effect and bearing on 
ther provisions. The cunning and overreaching design of those 
ho formulated section 17 has eluded the attention of all the 
labor representatives and most others. All of it that I need 

quote reads as follows: 
t no preliminary injunction shall be issued without notice to the 

ileé rty 

» temporal restraining order shall be granted without notice to 
opposite party, unless it.shall clearly appear from specific facts 
wn by affidavit or by the verified bill that immediate and irreparable 


los or damage 
d and a he 


The bearing of this section upon the questions before us can 
not be understood without recurrence to the fact that it was the 
alleged pervertion of a general principle of jurisdiction which 
sive rise to all labor’s grievances founded on the action of the 
courts. The exact complaint was that, disregardful of the 
ancient limitation of injunctive relief to the protection of prop- 
erty rights, the courts had acopted the practice, in labor cases 
nnd in these only, of employing the remedy to protect the mere 
right to do business—a mere personal right. Keeping that in 
mind, and carefully examining section 17, no person of even 
mediocre discernment can fail to see that the section wipes out 
the distinction between property rights and personal rights with 
respect to injunctions. Also that it embodies and puts in force 
the exact reverse of what labor leaders contended for during all 
the years that they were before Congress urging legislative pro- 
tection against judicial abuses. 

The first sentence of section 17 was inserted either because 
the draftsman knew little of the subject or because he intended 
to deceive. I prefer the latter construction, because of the 
high degree of cunning evident in the whole performance. 
None except those well trained in the technicalities of legal 
phraseology and rules of interpretation could have framed an 
ustrument calculated to, and which actually did, so completely 
fool the labor leaders, to their thorough discomfiture, as did the 
bill. I think the men who controlled the situation 
here in Congress knew exactly the legal effect which they and 
the administration desired to produce; that they set themselves 
industriously at work to produce it; and that they have pro- 
duced it exactly according to their program. 

This first sentence, “that no preliminary injunction shall be 
issued without notice to the opposite party,” is completely nul- 
lified by what follows it. Its meaning is as completely eradi- 
cated as if the space it fills were left blank. While there may 
be a faint distinction between a preliminary injunction and a 
restraining order, yet there is no difference in true legal ef- 
fect. In fact, as the hearings before committees of Congress 
abundantly show, most of the so-called judicial abuses con- 
sisted in the issuance not of preliminary injunctions but of 
restraining orders which were kept hanging over the defend- 
ants indefinitely. 

As this section passed the House it contained, between the 
words “to” and “the,” in the fourth line, the words “ prop- 
erty or a property right of.” The presence of these words did 
not, however, redeem the provision from its vicious meaning, 
as was fully explained by me on a former occasion. Either be- 
fore the words were pruned out in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee or as the provision now stands, a new jurisdiction, not 
heretofore sought by anyone to be conferred upon the courts, is 
conferred by essential implication. I mean the jurisdiction to 
graut injunction in any case which appeals to the discretion of 


will result to the applicant before notice can be 
had thereon. 


aring 


Clayton 
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a Federal judge, whether pertaining to rights of property or 
not. If the case involves a property right, that being hereto 
fore a prerequisite to the issuance of an injunction in any case, 
as had been well understood, the process can issue withou: 
notice, as heretofore, but by merely going through the form of 
giving notice under the provision it is now immaterial how {] 
complaining party would be affected by the impending act, 
Whether with respect to his property right or personally. Novy, 
by such legislation the whole propaganda of Mr. Gompers and 
his attorneys during several years of past agitation is made 
farcical. They must feel that they have been misled. It is 
Just as if one had started a crusade for the provision of | 
fire protection for a city and had been answered by the e 
ment of a statute or ordinance requiring all hydrants to be 
moved and the fire department to be abolished. 

I will next notice section 20, which, in so far as it is of 
sequence at all, directly affects labor. It was important to 
discuss section 17, because of its close relation to and be 
upon section 20. The latter section reads as follows: 

Src. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be gran 
any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in 
case between an employer and employees, or between employ al 
ployees, or between employees, or between persons employed and 
sons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a disput 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to pt 
vent irreparable injury to property, or to a property right, of the | 
making the application, for which injury there is no adequate 1 i) 
at law, and such property or property right must be described with 
particularity in the application, which must be in writing and 
to by the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminati 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work 01 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by } 
means so to do; or from attending at any place where any suc! 
son or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully « 
ing or communicating information, or from peacefully persuadit 
person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to | 
ize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recomm: 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do: 
or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, any person engaged 
in such dispute any strike benefits or other moneys or things of \ 
or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful 
poses; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully 
in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall 
the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held to | 
tions of any law of the United States. 

Of course any conduct of lab: rersor of labor organizations w! 
might be taken from within the jurisdiction to enjoin and restr: 
by section 20 would escape amenability to the enlarged juri 
tion confirmed to the courts by the provisions of section 17 wi 
ing out all distinction between property and personal rights, be 
cause the jurisdiction to issue injunctions in the cases speciiied 
in section 20 is limited to those cases which involve rights of 
property. But the point I make is that the exception, if indeed 
any case can ever by any possibility arise to which section 20 
can apply, is so narrowed by limitations and conditions t] 
the section is utterly worthless as a protection against in 
tions and restraining orders. From the very fact that section 20 
does purport to create exceptions, however infinitesimal, any 
conduct not therein expressly excepted falls clearly with 
the new jurisdiction created by section 17. And whatever 
hibition upon the courts, if any, section 20 contains must be « 
sidered and treated as carved out of the scope of new juris! 
tion created in section 17. 

Taking up thé first paragraph of section 20 we find 
standing alone it would make complete sense; and now, glancing 
at the second paragraph, we see that even though the [first 
covers so small a margin that it could probably never be |! 
yoked in a labor case, yet the second has a still further 
rowing or limiting effect. 

The ultimate effect of all the provisions in sections 17 and ~0 
is as if one person said to another, “If you own an auton € 


a 


and you ever have any business to transact 40 miles from 
Washington at 8 o’clock in the morning, and if you can 
travel that distance by starting at 2 o’clock a, m., I 


the business can not be just as well done at some other ! 
and if the business should involve your property inte! 
and if several other unique and unusual conditions exist, : 
relating and corresponding in time and place—stating thei 
then you may make that trip, otherwise whether you will be per 
mitted to make it rests in the discretion of a third party ve! 
of your selection.” 

According to this paragraph, as between persons holding cer 
tain relations, if the case involves a dispute concerning terms, 
and so forth, no restraining order or injunction may issue ~ rai 
less necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property or ‘ 
& property right.” It will be noted that there is not here, as 
in the Pearre bill, a definition of property. That is left with the 
courts, as before. Can there be a doubt that the right to co 0" 
continue business or to seek employment will be deemed ” 
far a property right as to be entitled to protection as hereto 
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But, not satisfied with these precautions, the word “or,” 
, in the Pearre bill it appeared before the word “ involving,” 
s also cut out. The far-reaching effect of that mutilation 
Wis irly and emphatically pointed out on the floor of the 


House by myself and others, and an attempt was made to re- 
store it by amendment. The amendment was so obviously just 
sonable that those in charge of the bill were about to 
when orders came from somewhere outside Congress 
fo ling the change. So instead of a comprehensive class 
being added to the other narrow and restricted, or, for this 
se impossible, classes, the phrase “or involving or grow- 
ve out of a dispute,” and so forth, was converted into a fur- 
ther limitation of the specified classes. 
| pass now to the second paragraph. We observe that it is tied 
words to the first. And the reason for not giving the 
second the absolute form of the first is obvious. Why were the 


words “and” and “such” tagged on in the first line? Why 
does it not begin with honest and direct language and say, 


‘No restraining order or injunction,’ and so forth? Simply 
because the pretense cf exemption had been limited in the first 
to certain relations and cases that might arise while such 
relations existed, and it was well known that no limitation lead- 


section 


ing to an application for an injunction or a restraining order was 
possible until the severance of such relations, whereupon the 
whole plan of exemption would be foreign to the case and totally 


il nlieable. 


| heg leave to take up the second paragraph of section 20, 
clause by clause, attaching to each the opening words of the 
paragraph as context. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit 


any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from termi- 
nating any relation or employment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful means so to do; * * *.” This would 


ply sufficient to satisfy all reasonable demands of labor 


with respect to striking, were it not that, back of it untouched. 
is the law of conspiracy as applied in the Oakes case, the Phelan 
case, the Debs case, and other cases. It will soon dawn on the 


learned as well as the ignorant and benighted among labor lead- 
that acting in concert, as by spontaneous common impulse, 
eins one thing, while acting in combination or pursuant to an 
agreement or mutual understanding may mean something very 
{. It is upon the latter that the law of conspiracy was 
centuries ago. And during the intervening period it 
id a very comprehensive and healthy development, evi- 
hy numerous decisions and precedents, all standing to- 
(ily in full foree unaffected by any section, line, or word of the 


fou led 


Vay } 
tit i 


‘ 





Clayton Act. Within that judge-made law strikes may and fre- 
que vy have been enjoined and otherwise sternly dealt with 
whe back of the naked act of striking the courts could dis- 
COVE i ulterior purpose such, for instance, as boycotting or 

‘se injuring a business collaterally, as in the Payne 

ase, or to cause indirect losses to a railroad company by 
sto} “ its trains, as in the Oakes case, or to endanger the lives 
of ) greatly inconvenience the public, as in the Debs ease. 


And even since the Clayton Act went into effect this same gen- 
eral law conspiracy was applied in the Missouri Cotton Belt 
R nid case, in the Indianapolis street railway case, and in a 


‘ise involving public corporations in Oklahoma. So that taken 


e 
oT 


large and accepting decisions prior to and after the | 
Cliyton Act only such strikes find protection in its terms ns are 
of tly limited scope and are conducted “ peacefully,” as the | 
( \y define the word. The very best that can be said is 
that Inbor is exaetly where it started in the matter of strikes. | 
And | would have you distinctly understand that Iam now merely 
St « the record. I would not consider ny Own views on a 
creat legal subject as of peculiar value. The Democratic Judi- 
ruu'y Committee is in part my authority. In reporting the bill 
to the House the committee distinctly stated so much. Here are 
Its words: “The bill does not interfere with the Sherman Anti- | 
u \ct at all; it leaves the law of conspiracy untouched and | 
Is open to effective criticism on any constitutional grounds.” | 
Al\ ‘ Senate Judiciary Committee in reporting the bill back 
to Senate after it had passed the House used identical 
W und others even stronger and of the same import. 
‘ud no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit 
an) erson or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 
‘attending at any place where any such person or 
pn * may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtain 
ng oF communicating information, or from peacefully per- 
suing any person to work or to abstain from working 
This has been properly designated as the picketing 
pr ‘ion, The idea that any legislative authority for, or pro- 
= tt In the exercise of, the rights and privileges thus de- 
scribed was ever necessary is utterly preposterous. 





The words 


|} and to leave the corporation exactly 


* peacefully ” and “lawfully.” with which the thickly 


ciiuse is 


studded, appear to be superfluous. They were perhaps used 
through excessive caution. I do not care to do more on this 
clause than to eall attention to What was said under the pre 
ceding. In a general way, all that I said is equally applicable 
here. 

“And no such restraining order or iniu ction shall prohibit 
any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 
* * * ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such 


dispute, or from recommending. advising, or persuading others, 
by peaceful and lawful means, so to a; * = 4 hi 
“or to employ” seem unimportant here, even if not fully e 
ered in a preceding clause, so that we need only deal with the 
question of ceasing to patronize. The first thing to natice 

that this clause differs from the other in the respect that the 
right here exempted is expressly limited by the provisions of 
the first paragraph of the section, because the party 


. words 


V- 


is 


against 


whom the effort to deprive of patronage is directed must be a 
“party to such dispute,” and the term ‘dispute” is not used 


in any preceding part of the second paragraph. So the entire 
limitation of the first paragraph here introduced and in- 
corporated. Hence, this exemption, so far from being general, 


a 


is 


is available only where a dispute has already arisen in a case 
where the specified relations are found to exist, which case 
must have been brought into a Federal court. Tt must also eall 


for injunctive relief against threatened 


injury to property. 
And the dispute between the parties must 


not only involve rights 


of property, but the terms and conditions of employment as 
well. If it be possible that all these circumstances shall con 
cur and corelate in time and place in any one case, then the 
courts may not prohibit “advising or persuading others. by 


peaceful and lawful means,” to abstain from patronizing. 

The area of this so-called exemption scarcely has the dimen 
sions of a minute speck on the page of the statute 
cernible with the aid of a But 


books, dis 


magnifying glass. conceding 


that there may be some small margin of exemption, then what 
becomes of all the boycotts not so privileged? Much more can 
be said about this clause, but I reserve it for the discussion 
until I take up the much-advertised exemption of laber or 
ganizations from the antitrust act, claimed to find consumma 


tion in section 6. 


I shall here pass over two or three elauses without other 


than a general remark. An insidious and cunning result is 
achieved by the injection into all these clauses of tl words 
“Jawful,” “ peaceful,” “lawfully,” “ peacefully,” and “ peace 


ably.” 


In order to exemplify, let us Suppose that a private co. 
poration applied to Congress for a franchise to Ly mains 
in one of the streets of Washington. and Stated that it had 





already a perfect legal right to lay them, the exercise of which 
the courts had refused to recognize. Would it not be a cruel 
mockery and the sheerest nonsense if Co} 


ngress, instead of con 
ferring any right or confirming any existing right, took away 
part of the latter and passed an act which mer in expressed 
terms, authorized the corporation to exercise such lk gal rights 
as it already possessed in laying its pipes in that stré law 
fully”’ and “peaceably.” or by law nd “peaceful 
means? Necessarily and obviously that w 1 leave open the 
whole question of whether to dig up the street and oc v it 
was legal or illegal. Such an enactment would have only one 
effect, and that to refer the controversy back into the courts 


where it started. ex ept 


that it would have been shorn of some of its substantial right 
So the labor people came to thi Congress Claiming cert 
rights denied them by the courts, and Congress not only place 
drastic limitations upon the rights so claimed and as here 
fore exercised, but enlarged the powers of the courts and sent 
them back into the courts to obtain a readjudication, aceo g 
to preexisting decisions, of the rights thus new y circums l 
| and limited. 
I come now to a general provision consented 

longed negotiations between labor leaders id De n 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, involving fre jue trips to the 
White House. “And no such restraining order or jun 
shall prohibit any person or persons, whether sing =F 
cert, from * * * doing any t or t g which might law 
fully be done in the absence of such dispute by any party 
thereto; * * *.” The most st ( iat Tean 1 
about this clause is that it is \ \ 1 e. I have give t 
considerable thought, turning Way and that the light 
of other provisions, and it st appears to me wholly 

and devoid of legal effect Perhaps I could y so 
state were it not for the presence here of that t r 
curring word “lawfully.” Its presence con plete] e 
| such construction as would relieve bor fi he } of 
injunctions and restraining orders against them ot erwise refel 
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able to that clause. The use of the term “lawfully” throws 
every question that could possibly arise under this clause back 
into the domain of judicial decisions heretofore rendered, and 
it still remains for the courts to determine what any person or 
persons may lawfully do “in the absence of such dispute by 
any party thereto.” 

I have likewise carefully studied the clause with which the 
section ends, ‘‘ nor shall any of the acts specified in this para- 
graph be considered or held to be violations of any law of the 
United States.” This has been broadly claimed to contain 
preservative values, but no one has been able; or if able, has 
thought it worth while to specify what such values are. Even 
if it made any change in existing laws, the courts would, to say 
the least reluctant to give effect to amendments at- 
tempted in a form so slovenly and inept. Under the Constitution 
Congress can not, of course, dictate to the courts how they shall 
construe and apply existing laws to a given fact. But I may 
pass that by without stopping to argue it in the presence of a 
ore obvious and tenable objection. What act specified in this 
now, ever was, violative of any law of the 

You could search in vain for any. There is not 
a line of federal statutory law applicable to one of them per se. 
What law, then, that bears on them at all consists of precedents 
founded on general principles of jurisprudence analogous to the 
law of England? Not one of these subjects is mentioned 





be very 


} ragraph is or 


United States? 


ComunOn 


any law of the United States. I may, however, end the 
discussion of this clause by a reductio ad absurdum in the form 
of a question. How can any act which must be lawful and 
peaceful violate any law of the United States? 

I shall dismiss the subject of jury trials in contempt cases, 


provided for in the aet, with only a few words. The ex- 
ceptions contained in section 24 are exactly coextensive with 
the privilege granted in other sections. After taking out all 
in which the Federal Government is a party, all disobe- 
diences, “‘in the immediate presence of the court, or near 
thet to obstruct the administration of justice,’ are also 
denied the privilege of jury trial. Whether or not knowledge 
that the courts had held that the administration of justice is 
obstructed by disobedience anywhere within reach of its proc- 


‘ SES 
so 


elo as 


ess—meaning anywhere in the United States—was possessed 
y the framers and supporters of the bill is perhaps immaterial. 
\t any rate, parties are, by the terms of the act, debarred the 


benetits of jury trials for all disobediences occurring anywhere 


i this country unless a court, in the exercise of its discretionary 


powers possessed prior to as well as since the act took effect, 
sees fit to eall a jury. 

I have reserved discussion of section 6 to the last, because of 
ihe blind and unreasoning faith in its efficacy which has, in 
certain quarters, found expression. Upon no subject within 


iy recollection has there been such a waste of words. Fortu- 
nately for the pence and the welfare of the country, even if dis- 
creditable to the Congress which passed and the Executive 
which approved the act, section 6 is a mere meaningless string 
It reads as follows: 


That the 


of words. 


Sec, 6 labor of a human being is 


not a commodity or 

ticle of commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall 

onstrued to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricul- 

ral, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of 

il help, and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or 

{ forbid or restrain individual members of such organizations from 

ly carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such 

nizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be 

il combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the 
law 

I shall dispose of the first sentence of the section very briefly. 
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It has not the slightest relevancy to the balance of the section 
r to any other part of the act, or, in fact, to any conceivable 
idea which should be made the subject of legislation. What 
would be the sense of declaring in an aet of legislation that 
honesty is the best policy or that a perfect square is equal to 
four right angles? Although contracts of employment have 
often been spoken of as sales of labor and mention has been 
often made of the labor market, the fact that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce in the 
same sense as tangible property has always been too well known 
to be made the subject of controversy. But if the idea were | 
enrried far enough to include the rewards of labor or contracts 
to serve, the expression would be very prejudicial to labor, in 
» far as Congress assumes to legislate in labor's interest at 
all, under t ommerece clause. I failed to see in this utter- | 
ance of mere abstract truth any justification for any of the | 
threadbare “ ftlubdubbery ” and self-glorification uttered and sent 
out in the last campaign and subsequently. The whole. per- 
formance was the setting up of a stuffed figure. The relation 


which I hold here 
of any wage 
ruffle my 


to the Government is much the same as that 
earner to his employer; and yet, while it might 
sensibilities a little if anyone mentioned it as a sale 











of my labor to the United States, it would so nearly describe 
the thing meant that I would render myself ridiculous if I 
resented it. 

I have already fittingly characterized the main body of this 
section. I will omit agricultural and horticultural associations 
from the discussion as not being a subject of any interest what- 
ever. Such associations never asked for exemption or for any 
such legislation, and it was the taking of coarse liberties to 
include them. That was done merely to sweeten the dose and 
to give a plausible appearance to legislation which was other- 
wise silly and absurd and which could not be justified. 

Hiow did the heresy of exemption of labor organizations origi- 
nate? Certainly not from any intelligent or logieal analysis 
or construction of the antitrust act. Not until within a few 
years has any one seriously insisted that the courts had applied 
the act to the labor organizations, as such, and in fact no court 
has ever done any such thing. The antitrust act embodies the 
wisdom of great minds, and, notwithstanding all the nonsense, 
the vague and senseless imputations to statesmen and judges, it 
is to-day, as at first, a regulation of men and other units solely 
with respect to such of their conduct as comes within its pro- 
visions. If the members of an orthodox church should assemble, 
even in the church house, and resolve to commit arson by burn- 
ing down all the saloons in the neighborhood and took any 
definite step to carry out that design, they would be, each indi- 
vidually and all collectively, chargeable with the crime of con- 
spiracy. But that would not involve the church as an organized 
body or institution in the slightest degree. So when a labor 
union, or an aggregation of such, acting through officers and 
members, resolves to enter upon a course of conduct constituting 
a violation of a Federal statute—for instance, the antitrust 
act—they and they alone are, in like sense, conspirators and 
are justly chargeable with conspiracy. The union to which they 
belong, having other and legitimate objects, can not be in any 
legal sense implicated or affected by their conduct, notwith 
standing their use of its name as a handle or shield. In cases 
brought into the courts unions and national organizations of 
labor have been without legal warrant impleaded as defend 
ants along with the individuals who were the only culpable 
parties. And counsel for such individual defendants have, a 
the instigation of the latter, who usually were found in contro 
of their organizations, allowed the cases to run their full course 
without taking advantage of the irregularity, as they mi 
easily have done by demurring or pleading in abatement, 
because there never was any law or rule of Federal practice 
to justify making a mere voluntary association, not organized 
for profit, a party to any action, civil or criminal. There were 
two reasons for allowing their organizations to stand as defend- 
ants without taking advantage of their clear legal rights: First, 
it gave them a color of authority for laying assessments upon 
the memberships to reimburse themselves for outlays in maki 
their defense and paying lawyers their fees. It is easy now t 
see why their “eminent counsel,” living on dues and 
ments, have shown a willingness to sit into such a “ skin g: 








asses 


he 


The second renson was that the fact that the organizations wer 
actually sued and impleaded by name—for instance, in suits 


brought under the antitrust act—enabled the headmen of h 
organizations to pull the wool over the eyes of Congressmen 
and Senators who gave the subject no serious or analytical 
study. 


If the sound and otherwise unanswerable argument was 
made that the antitrust aet was never in fact applied by the 
courts to labor unions or to their members pursuing legitimat 


objects, their “eminent counsel” came back with citations of 
these same eases in which unions and national federations had 
been actually sued by name. They would say, “* There you are, 
you say it can not be done, but here it was done.” So, it the 
ease of the United States against Amalgamated Labor Associi 
tion, and in Bucks Stove & Range Co. against American Fede! 


| tion of Labor et al., a mere motion or demurrer would have led 


to expurgation of those organizations from the record nd 
have left the culpable individuals to fight their own | 
| battles, and incidentally pay their own “eminent couns 


Sut in the latter case, at any rate, no such motion was made 
or action taken, because the very pendency of an action of sueh 


magnitude, with the organization standing by name in e 
| record as a defendant, lent color of authority and reguk 


to the assessment upon the entire membership and the co: 
tion from them of a large sum. 

The persistency of error, the longevity of a social man 
delerium, are sources of human woe and wonderment the wo! il 
over. Who could believe, were it not a cold, indelible fc! 
that an eminent lawyer, a former candidate of his party ! 
the Presidency. had appeared before a committee of Congress, 
and after falsely but solemnly asserting that the Shermin Act 
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ion 6 las been en: 
’ ease can ever be given again. 
eourts in 
some temporary political end. 
the foundation of 
section, 
attempts to construe a prior act of Congress, 
probably be for that reason alone wholly 


for a 
faith. 


used, 


nor 


1 to acquire for a 
longing to the Creek 
r, one would get 
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audulent, colorless, impotent 
‘emancipation ? 


» construed as to embrace labor organizations, fol- 
assertion with friendly partisan advice to the effect 
section 6 
In stating that he did so, I merely | 
vou a rescript of the Recorp, which anyone caring 
n see for himself. 
read from the decisions, or 


had 


even to cite them 


Not to advertise my own moderate achieve- 


He reasons 
ric ad of 


fours ”’ 


the decisions, 


(Loewe vv. 


intiffs for nearly 
Court. 


Among 
aforesaid 


moment 
The 


net result. 
few words. 


the SO 


four 
hrough it all 
ion which I am now discussing. 
but I 
Lawler), wherein a 
$300,000 was recently affirmed 
“ eminent 
ed no such decisions as that 
They may intend 


iC 


advance, 


called | 
months 
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have saic 


solemn 
counsel ” 


or they 


nay 


like several 


sufficie 


abor 
The interval has been brief; 
the have | 


and 


assertions of 


However that 


in order that the record may be completed and kept 
vill mention that at the last preceding session of this | 
nd near its close, I called attention to the 
futility of all 


makeshift 


sections 


courts 
especially 
have already 
1 little about 
judgment in 


Mr. 
that 


is this- 


be trying to 


their seem- 
other provi- 


abortive. 


moment that.obvious defect, let us look at the 
deem it 
The language is that 


nt to merely 


be construed “to forbid’ the existence and 


certain organizations, 
members of 
the 


individual 
carrying 


is mere surplusage. 


realize that 
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exponent 


intelligent 


be 
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Mr. Speaker, 


concerned 
the 
concerned 


promoters 
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who have 
proposition intended to deprive five persons, members 
Nation, of 
thereby do 2 great injustice to such persons. 
does not refer to any individual, neither will its e 


right 


such 


and 


ought to seem too plain for argument 
i which merely authorizes a man or a body of men 

earry out their “ legitimate” 
friends, the labor leaders, and if not they, at any 
ir thousands of 


adherents 


* legitimate ” 
ording to all the lexicographers, the term “ legiti- | 
is the exact 


purposes is 


throughout 
in the Clayton Act 
ved a new freedom, nor even 


double-erossing to 


so and so, or to 


organizations 


equivalent of | 
he concluding clause “nor shall such organizations, 
nbers thereof, be held or construed to be illegal com- | 

conspiracies in restrain of trade under the anti- 
It adds nothing to what pre- 


that an act 


they 
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duce enough money to equalize the allotments on a $1,040 basis, 


end as a result there his been presented a claim on the part 
of the Creek Nation against the United States of an amount of | 
three or feur million dollars, and it was proposed to appro- 


] rinte 


from the Treasury of the United States and pay to said 


nation that emount. This claim, known as the Creek equaliza- 
tion claim, has passed the Senate on more than one occasion, 


wnd had it not heen strenuously resisted in the House it would 
have become a law before this time, providing for taking the 
amount T have named from the Treasury of the United States, 


and incidentally certain attorneys would have received fees 
aggregating three or four hundred thousand dollars. If the 
pending resolution becomes a law, and the lands of the Creek 
Nation undisposed of and those that may be recovered in pend- 
ing suits are withheld from allotment and sold, they will pro- 
duce enough money to equalize allotments and thereby relieve 
the Federal Government from any possible liability or claim 
such as is being urged, and therefore it will be seen that the 
Governinent of the United States has a direct and a substan- 
tial interest in the passage of this resolution. All persons en- 


titled to receive allotments were supposed to have been allotted 


several vears ago, and, in fact, were allotted; but it seems that 
there are five members of the nation that had sought allotments 
that were contested, and they were defeated, and therefore 
re without allotments. Their status is practically the same 
as those that were added to the rolls by the provision in the 
Indian appropriation bill approved August 1, 1914, and Con- 
ress, in nuthorizing their enrollment, instead of directing that 
hey be allotted, provided that they be paid $800 each as com- 
eusition for and in lieu of an allotment of land, and that is 
what this resolution proposes as to the five persons before 


referred to, except it 
the gent) an from 
“mount to $1,040, 

In order that the House may understand the importance of 
this proposition and what is involved, I will briefly state the con- 
ditions that suggest the necessity for the passage of the pending 
resolution. There have been valuable oil discoveries in the 
Creek Nation, and the Cushing field is said to be one of the 
most valuable oil discoveries anywhere in the country, and there- 
the land in that field has suddenly become very valuable, 

nd naturally there has been a clamor on the part of speculators 
nd others to obtain oil leases or the title of allotments, and it 
s not surprising under the circumstances that such a condition 
should arise, in view of the great possibilities that exist there 
for making money I have no disposition or desire to discredit 
anyone who may be seeking an opportunity to get a foothold 
in that Cushing field. Before oil was discovered the land where 
the Cushing field 1s located had but a nominal yalue, and origi- 
ally many of the allotments were arbitrarily made in that sec- 
tion by the commission to such Indians as had refused to select 
or accept allotments for themselves, and as such persons were 
the last to be allotted, they very naturally were given iands of 
the least value. In the making of this class of allotments, due 
to duplications and mistakes in names and from other causes, it 
is alleged that five tracts were erroneously and illegally allotted, 
and suits have been brought in the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma on behalf of and by the Creek 
Nation to have such allotments canceled and the lands restored 
to the nation. Suits are also pending in said court involving the 
title of the Creek Nation to the beds of the Arkansas and Cimar- 


is proposed in the amendment offered by 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] to increase the 


1@ qh) 


ore 


ron Rivers, and it is estimated that the property involved in 
these suits worth approximately $22,000,000. The value of 
the lands that are sought to be recovered because of the five 


errom . fi 
five to seven mi 
value of 
hold 


sold 


LILTLOUS, 


or illegal allotments is estimated at 


dollar 


from 
s, So there is involved property of a 
about $80,000,000, and this resolution proposes to with- 
all of the lands from allotment in order that they may be 
for the benefit of the Creek Nation. The five persons that 
» have heard so much about in this debate and who it is said 
will be done an injustice if this resolution passes are, as I have 
ready stated, ‘persons who originally took allotments’ but 
to select lands over which there was a contest, and for 
iit reason they failed to get allotments. There was, however, 
uple opportunity for them to have taken other lands had they 
desired, as there were undisposed of lands belonging to the 





lion 


\W¢ 
\\ 


ted 


ele 


hation that were subject to allotment, but apparently they did 
not care to exercise their rights, as such lands were not consid- 
ered of much value. 

Now, when the Creek Nation have instituted a suit to recover 


some land alleged to have been illegally allotted, the lands said 
not less than $1,000,000 for each tract, it is pro- 
posed that these five persons shall have the right to take them 
after the nation bears the expenses of prosecuting the pending 
suits to a successful and final determination. There would be 


more merit in the proposition if there was any chance or likeli- 


to be worth 
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hood of these five persons being the chief beneficiaries if they 
were to be given the lands, but it so happens that such is yo: 
the case, and that the real parties in interest are oil spe 
lators who are seeking to acquire the lands by using these 
persons as stool pigeons or instruments to accomplish 1 
purpose, 

Mr. Speaker, the representative of these tentative allott 
so far as I know, is a gentleman of high character. He now 
resides in Oklahoma and formerly resided in the State of Vj». 
ginia in the congressional district of the gentleman from tha 


hor 


heip 


State [Mr. Wartrson] who so arnestly advocated that 1 . 
resolution ought not to pass, assuming to speak for the fiye 
members of the Creek Nation. The gentleman I refer to as tho 
representative of these tentative allottees is Mr. M. V. Thr a 
of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Thraves appeared before the comitioc 
threw his cards on the table, made a frank statement of his 
interest in the matter, and apparently did not attempt to deceive 
the committee. In his opening statement to the commitiee «< 
it appears on page 116 of the hearings, he said: 
_ I represent the interests of Lulu Butler, Jack Eldon Wilson, Milla l 
Sanders, and my own as lessee under them. 

He went on and said: 

In the case of Lulu Butler, who had been allotted in 1899 
department, and who had fought her case for 14 years bef 
department, before the referee, and to the United States | t 


Court of Oklahoma, to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, wher 
it, and had started it the second time and lost it in the 
of Oklahoma, I desire to say that her attorneys, after 
case the second time and after 13 years of litigation 
tion—began to look around to see if there was not 
that could be made of the Lula Butler,matter. She was Lula 
when she started, when she was allotted. They communiecat 
me, in talking it over, that there was some land in the Creek N 
and perhaps in the vicinity of producing oil wells, that was oj: 
allotment—-in other words, had been allotted to citizens not in 

and was void for the reason there was no party to whom tit 

pass; therefore, title never having left the Creek Nation, thi 

be public domain. I knew that, and the attorneys for Lula BL 
made an engagement to have her and her husband meet me in at 


lows 
she lo 
expensiv 
some dis 
W 


view in Muskogee. Lula Butler has been a_ school-teache: 
life, nearly. She married Dr. Butler, who is a very intellig 

cian and a good business man in many ways. He is a m 
educated, although a negro, a graduate from a negro univ 
Missouri and others. They met me and we had an intery 
after considering the matter for two or three weeks th 

that they would accept a proposition from me of $10,000 


allotment of 140 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that the amount they were entitled 
Mr. THraves. Yes. Lula Butler had already received 20 : 
gave her a 160-acre allotment, but she had lost the 140 in 
with one Garrett. I made them an offer. They filed upon the 


took some time to consider and look around to see if they 
better. My offer was $10,000, They finally told me—they 
up, I think, and wrote me also and asked me to come over and 
mate the deal. I went over. We entered into an agreement 


by their attorney, to the effect that I should pay them 
undertake to clear the title to this land, bearing all of 
attorney fees, and all other expenses pertaining to the litis 
give them $10,000. 

Mr. Norton. Did you pay them $10,000 outright? 

Mr. THRAVES. I had to pay them $2,500 cash and the balar 
days after the certificate of allotment was issued; in other w 
the title was quieted in them, and bear all expenses, which | 
in order to encourage the colored woman and her husband 
them that I wanted to be fair with them, I told them that 
might eventually have oil upon it, although at that time the! 
oil there. It was in the oil field, however, and I told them 
give them one-eighth royalty on 20 acres and $10,000 for 
Now, that was my own proposition, which they accepted. ‘1 
on made a lease with me, perhaps a month after they had 
contract on the 120, 


After entering into a tentative arrangement with Lul 
Mr. Thraves stated, and I quote from the hearings, page 
1 went down into the jungles of McIntosh County, Okla., a! 
woman who had filed originally as Hettie Lena on a tract of 
had been arbitrarily filed by the department as Emma Coker 
tract of land, thet being located in the oil fields. I found th 
sold her 120 acres surplus of the original allotment ti 
and had leased her 40-acre homestead. So I went down the 
duced her to quitclaim the Emma Coker land back to the Cr‘ 
Further on in the hearings, on the same page, he sad 
I afterwards filed Lula Butler on the land. Then she made 
and I proceeded at once to try to get it allotted to Lula Buth 
came here to Washington before the department to do it. 


Siow 


+} 


as 


In view of these statements, it will appear beyond any 4 
that Lula Butler has a very small interest in the land | 
seeking, and that the principal party in interest 
Thraves, formerly from Virginia. 

Mr. Thraves, before the committee, explained his 
ments with Jack Eldon Wilson, another of the tentatls 
tees, and also Millard Sanders, and anyone who wishes | 
exactly what he stated can ascertain by referring to 0 
ings. 

His relation to the matter is summed up in his rep! 
question submitted by Mr. Norron, of the Indian Con 
which is found on page 121 of the hearings, as follows: 

Mr. Norton. Without questioning the good faith and propri 
it a fact that you or the interests that you represent in thls 
discovered that in this Cushing field there are some allotments bie 
not legally taken; that you made this discovery after invesUsi' 


is 
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id for not a single moment from that day to the } ‘i s of | 
1 as little money for his sugar as he did b I through 
. a oa isil 
¢ next day Goy. irter. of Hawaii, nan | GF rev & tne 
lv in the effort to retain the high duties on sugar, mor »f out] ut at a Loss 
| tuation as f i they could make 
the war in Europe has ide tl ast year the most phe- | trapped 
the history of sugar s. In April, 1914, we got | ‘*SErS™: 


price for sugar in 20 years.” This is prove 
ot dignify this miserable scribbler by directing the | Refining Co. It 
1 of the House to him further than to recall that when 
1 to cireularize Congress as the mouthpiece of the re- | OM 1b 
me years ago, he posed and signed himself “ Secretary ” | Gitius A. Spre 
Committee of wholesale grocers, formed to assist in 
cheaper sugar for through reduction of}, | 
raw ind refined sugars. anid | 
fterwards compelled to admit, under cath before an | stock 


l 


comilmol 


consumers 





a meeting, even of two members; that not even aj 28: 





fined sugars is 
da $3) 
- 


‘cheap sugar” th: 


which he explail 


£ comnittee of this House, that this committee had | , The company wi 


vues had ever been paid into it by the alleged mem- | tion will oecur very 
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They knew precisely when this resumption would oecur, since 


that event depended solely upon the determination of this same | 
refining combine. Yet in the tissue of falsehood issued yester- 
diy this statement was made: 
During the first six months of 1914 consumers in the United States 
ight their sugar lower than ever before, the average price of refined 
| 3.91 nts per pound. * * * ‘This was a matter of 
neral comment, and was equally gratifying to manuf: s and con 
ne! 
The duplicity practiced by the Sugar Refining Trust as soon 


as the European war broke 


the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] a few days ago. 
They seized upon it as the opportunity not only to recoup all 

the losses that had been incurred while campaigning for 
cheaper sugar’ but to add millions to their already swollen 


and tainted fortunes. 
They doled out a barrel of sugar to each retailer in August on 
the pretext that their supplies were limited, but in October, when 


out was explained to this House by | 


they attempted to dragoon the Louisiana farmers into accepting | 


less for their crop than it was worth, they brazenly exhibited 
wirehouses in all the distributing centers which were glutted 
with sugar. 

One of the most infamous features of the unwarranted rise 
they forced in the price of sugar last Summer was the loss they 
occasioned the housewives and farmers of this country. They 
began forcing up sugar early in August, when the good women 
of America were on the eve of canning and preserving fruits 
and vegetables for the coming year. As a result of this chi- 
canery thousands of tons of fruit were allowed to spoil, millions 
of dollars were wasted, and the very people whom they had de- 
into believing that they would furnish cheaper sugar 
were made the victims of their greed. 

But such practices on the part of the Sugar Refining Trust 


ceived 


which is now seeking to cast a doubt upon my motives are not 
to be wondered at, when it is remembered that the United 
States Attorney General in a recent report charged them with 
having practiced ‘‘a long-continued system of defrauding the 


Government of unparalleled depravity.” 
In this attack upon me the refining interests say: 


Curiously enough, the next day, Gov. Carter, of Hawaii, Congress- 
man Broussarp’s ally in the effort to retain the high duties on sugar, 
more correctly stated the situation. * * * 


I am proud to number such a splendid specimen of sturdy 
American manhood as Gov. George R. Carter, of Hawaii, among 
uy personal friends, but I never discussed the sugar situation 
with Goy. Carter, save once in my life, and that only subsequent 
to the issuance of the governor’s and my statements quoted by 
Lowry. 

The people of Hawaii have not been cooperating with the 
ecune-sugar growers of Louisiana, Texas, and Porto Rico in the 
death struggle they are now engaged in with the Sugar Refining 
Trust, and while I believe that all the sugar-producing inter- 
ests under the American flag will eventually realize the wisdom 
of standing together and presenting a united front to their 
common enemy, yet there is no more truth in designating Gov. 
Carter as my ally in the sense intended by the refiners’ circular 
than there is in many of the other false statements with which 
they have persistently sought to deceive Congress and the con- 
suming public. 


Proper Investigation of Personal Rural Credit Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIS J. HULINGS, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


OF 


In tune House or RepresentTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
Mr. ILULINGS. Mr. Speaker, the experience of those in ¢on- 
trol of this Congress in the matter of land-mortgage credit 


should be a lesson to those who advocate personal or short-time 
to farmers. It my candid opinion that the subject 
will never be properly handled except after full and scientific 
study. The reports of a junketing committee sent abroad to 
study foreign methods utterly incompatible with American 


loans is 


needs is useless, 

Iam glad to know that there have been several resolutions 
pending in this House, and one in the Senate, providing for a 
fair and scientific investigation of personal rural credit. Those 
resolutions, which are known the Sheppard and Candler- 
Doolittle-Helgesen resolutions, provide for the creation of a com- 
mittee before which farmers or organizations of farmers may 


as 
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a | 
| 


appear by experts with bills for the establishment of a personal 
credit system for our farming classes and not only establish the 
merits of the'r own bills but show or point out the defects of 
other bills. It also provides that every interest affected by « 


. h 
bills may appear and oppose or advocate any bill presented to 
the commission. The farmer has to meet the banker, but is 
far better that he meet the banker in open court with his owy 


expert than to meet him in the secret lobby or caucus. Py) 


licity is the only way in which the farmers will ever get their 
deserts in this important matter. I therefore unhesita{ 


say that it is a great mistake that this Congress does not give t)o 
farmers the benefit of this investigation as proposed by those 


resolutions, and if we could get a vote on them they would « 
tainly have mine. 

[ believe that one of the most important rights granted under 
the Constitution is the right of petition. The representatives of 
some of the leading farm papers of the country, the larges 


n 


the world, have petitioned the chairmen of the Banking sand 
Currency Committees indorsing this method of investi n 
Several thousand farmers of Virginia did so last fall. The 


legislative committee of the National Grange has indorse| 
besides leading representatives of the Farmers’ Union. yen 
if this method of investigation did not appeal to my jude 

the fact that it has been asked for by such leading repre 
tives of the farm press and farmers’ organizations is enou 

me to say that it should be granted, because the approy 
asked to put it in force is only $9,000. An excellent I 
think, is that proposed by Mr. Hetcesen in House joint res 
tion 430, a copy of which follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 4380) to authorize the Committees o: 
culture of the Senate and House to investigate a system 


personal credit. 
Whereas none of the several rural-credit investigating bodies ap 1 
by Congress within the past few years has drafted a person 
credit bill; and 
Whereas personal rural credit is more necessary than 
system, although such system is good so far as it goes: | 
Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successfu 
tion a personal rural-credit system through which the far 
those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low 1 
interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produc 
cultural products more economically than is done in this 
even though our farmers possess many natural advantages not ved 
by them; and 
hereas the great European war now being waged is wasting l 
at a rate never before approached, which condition is bound t 
in materially affecting the world’s capital and credit market 
the American farmers having no organized credit machi: 
naturally follows that their interests will suffer more than «ar 
interests in the country and make it more difficult for them t 
credit in the future than it has been in the past; and 
Whereas the function of a body to investigate a scientific quest 
credit is judicial in character and not legislative in any 
because its chief mission is to ascertain the truth to form t 
of sound legislation, just as it is the mission of the court ft 
tain the truth to form the basis of its judgment, and thx 
of an investigating body being judicial in character, it fol! 
its machinery should conform to that of other judicial bodi 
provides that. the interested parties may appear in open court 1 
establish the merits of their respective contentions; and t 
selfishly interested parties are brought into court to fight « 
own battles, in an orderly manner and on fair terms prescr 
the commission, then the Members of Congress would not be 1 
with representing any special interest: Therefore be it 


a land-1 





\ 


< 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of t! s 
and House of Representatives are hereby authorized, throug! 
committee, to investigate and hold hearings on such persona 
credit bills as may be presented to them, in the manner } 


more specifically set forth, and make a report thereof not lat 
the 10th day of December next. 


Sec, 2. ! 


That such subcommittee or investigating body, which . 
inafter referred to as the commission, shall hold hearings and 
investigations in such manner that will permit persons wh 
commission’s opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing to 
bills for a personal rural-credit system in the United Stat: 
commission and appear before them by experts of their own 
to establish the merits of their respective bills and to dispros 
provisions contained in bills not presented by themselves.  T! 
mission shall notify at least one leading representative of every 
affected by such bills, including the president of the American B 
Association, of his privilege to appear before the commission 
sexpert of his own selection and to advocate or oppose any Dill pr 
who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges before the col 
as the experts of the proponents. / 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the further duty of the commission 
for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to summon and 
the attendance of witnesses and have the same examined by th 
or by the representatives of the parties at interest appearits 
them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and the same to 
and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and 
assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for 
the commission was created. , 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall receive 
pensation for their services on the commission except traveling | 
incurred while attending to the duties imposed under this act. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $9,000, or so much thereof as ! 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act and to de 
expenses of the commission, is hereby appropriated out of any | 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such appropriath 


its 


x S 


be immediately available and shall be paid out on the audit and 0! ; 
the chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which aud 
order shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments 
correctness of the accounts of said commission. 


as 
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cents per pound to 40, 
ortgages trying to raise it at half the cost of production, and 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


sday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915, | 


AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to turn for a little while 
the more or less disagreeable discussion of how to tax 
ople, to the more profitable discussion of how to feed and 
them, how to feed and clothe other nations at a profit, 
ow to meet some of the taxes we are levying. 
European war has furnished a golden opportunity to 
industries in the United States. It has increased the 
of farm products in all sections of the United States, save 
nd of that section I have the honor of being one of 
htepresentatives here in Congress. 
eason of the fact that cotton constitutes practically the 
money crop of the South and cotton manufacturing has 
ralyzed outside the United States as a result of the war, 
eople have suffered financial embarrassment that is little 
of calamity. 
ry, and when it is overcome, will effect a new era of prosper- 


y such as the South has never before enjoyed, the immediate re- 


L\ 


has been the loss of millions of dollars to southern people. 
people made appeal to Congress, but they found little 
thy except from the Representatives from the section 
the blow had fallen; and some were even disposed to 
them for sticking to the one-crop idea. Nothing more 
id to bridge their troubles temporarily was asked and 
was denied. 
fhe southern people are wedded to cotton. 
through all of its vicissitudes when it varied in price from 
They have covered their homes with 


have as readily lifted those mortgages with the improved 
of the staple during the last 10 years. And I do not hesi- 
‘to say now that cotton will continue to be the leading farm 
iuet in the Seuth. 
| there is none that pays as well in any other section of the 
ted States. That the southern farmer is to-day laboring 
ler the weight of debts incurred in producing a cotton crop 
which he might reasonably have expected 124 cents per 
is no fault of his. There is in it no error of calculation, 
rious error of method of farming, but only an unforeseen 
ty against which he could not have guarded and of which 
uld not possibly have been warned. 


and money sharks that has seized upon the war as a 
to try to force his cotton out of his hands at starvation 
will rue the day that they forced the farmer to curtail his 
i The present supply, under normal con- 


eX 


ion abnormally. 
is not equal to the demand, and as sure as fate it will 
h less for all time to come, when the Southern farmer 
und out to his satisfaction that diversification means less 
se, more independence, and more clear money than the old 
‘op idea. 


\\ the greatest falling off of crop production will be this 
when the advantages of diversification and stock raising | 
been fully demonstrated, cotton will be reduced to smaller 

for all time. 

if American manufacturers, who have been holding out of the | 

larket except at starvation prices fixed by themselves, 
much longer out of the present market, they may be 
| to pay dearly even for the remainder of the present de- 
| crop. There are some facts that every farmer knows, 
f the manufacturer turns a deaf ear to them now the time | 
far distant when they will be brought home to him in 

a way that he can not ignore them. Succinctly stated, 
facts are: 

irst. That 35 per cent of last year’s cotton acreage is 

idy planted or will be planted to grain. 

~ 


cond. That merchants and bankers are not going to furnish 
es, except to the very best of their customers, to grow the 
nt year’s crop. They could not if they would. 

third. Hundreds of thousands of mules are being shipped out 
» South and none are being brought in. 

rth. Guano companies are not going to manufacture even 
per cent of their normal output of fertilizers this year, and, 
hey do, farmers will not use 40 per cent of the fertilizer 
‘d last year. 


LII—— 


16 





While I know this embarassment is only tem- | 


They have clung | 


There is no crop that pays better there, | 
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Knowing these condition 





ns as I do, and I am not exagee 

them in the slightest, 1 confid ‘tly expect less than half al 

mal cotton crop to be raised during the ve: 191 I know tl 
cotton prices will go up again, and go perh 3 higher that 
they have gone in the last half century \nd there is the very 
danger that I would have our people warned ag st High 
| priced cotton is a seductive proposition, d I would not have 
the southern farmer for any reason, seen or unseen, f iain 

into a snare and become the prey of the very s th 

should be most interested in saving the farm from 1 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would not presume to advise southern 
farmers of the best methods of diversifi tile rdotlb e 

them for sticking to cotton in the past. It is easy enough f 
any of us to see what is best to do; but I want tl esson 
brought home so clearly, brought home by disseminating know 
edge obtained through expert agricultural tests, so forcibly th: 
the farmer's intelligence will tie him to diversificat for all 
time. When he is fully convinced of this, and when a thorough 
test has shown him increased yield per acre of all crops, cash 
from kis cotton equal perhaps even to his largest crop and 

home-raised food for man and beast besides, he will then be 
position to have something to say about what pl sh be 

paid for his products 
The Agricultural Department of the United States is main- 
tained at great expense to give the farmer just exactly that 
aid that I am not competent to give him and that advice that I 
would not presume to give him. I have selected certain data 
from agricultural bulletins as bear directly on the question of 
diversified crops. I think so well of the selections that I am 
going to ask permission to reprint them as a part of my remarks 
in order to bring them directly to the attention of farmers of 
South Carolina. 
These side crops are treated under separate heads, and the 
first to which I would direct attention is alfalfa. 

Alfalfa is being grown in the county in which I live success 
fully as it can be grown anywhere in the world. Its use and its 


| value asa stock food are so fully shown in the excerpts given be 


low that I will not undertake to comment on it or any of the 
| subsequent subjects treated. They speak best for themselves 
ALFALFA 

So far as climate is concerned, alfalfa can | c h 1 every 
State in the Union. 

A deep, permeable soil should be chosen possible, as alfalfa 
is naturally a deep-feeding plant that usually sends its roots 
down many feet to obtain the plant food materials d mo 
ture which are out of reach of shallow-rooted crops, 

No other foliage crop requires less lime in the soil than dos 


However, the southern | 
er has been taught a wholesome lesson, and the combination | 





( 
they 


} 


alfalfa. 


Young alfalfa plants are very tender and are apt to be killed 
by weeds during their early stages of growth. 

The time of seeding alfalfa varies in the different sections 
of the country, but late summer seeding is best in the East and 

| South. 

Dairy cows require high protein feeds in order to produce 
profitable flows of milk. The tests showed that with alfalfa 
hay at $10 a ton and wheat bran at $20 the saving ¢ ed by 
substituting alfalfa for wheat bran is $2.80 for every 100 
pounds of butter and nearly 20 cents for every 100] is of milk 

Alfalfa forms probably the best roughage for fattening cattle 
as its lack of bulkiness enables the animal to consume suflici 

| quantities for rapid gains 

Alfalfa is an ideal hay for sheep, but is apt to cause bloat if 
used for pasturage. 

Alfalfa is fed to hogs for the most part in t g S 
either as a soiling crop or as a pasture, 

Alfalfa may be fed to horses both in the green stat las 
hay. Instances are on record where horses | l 
heavy work during the summer season on nothing | green 
alfalfa. 

Alfalfa makes an excellent feed for s of try 
They can be allowed the range of an alfalfa field during the 
summer or it can be cut green and fed to 1 

Kentucky blue grass is apt to rul t if this 
grass is used in the mixture in the blu S 

The following tabulation indicates the approxi e < 1d 
returns per acre: 

Plowing pte mneneats - i $2 
Harrowing 1. 00 
Seed, 24 | Is at $2 4,5 
Seeding é ) 
Harvesting, 3 tons at $2 -—— -—= - , , 
To fica ee . - 14, 00 
Thre tons of alfalfa, at $15 = —_ an 45.00 
t to b leducted ss tits ihaliacia elec sala 14. 00 
Ba sh acecick alee vce nnn siesta cheaper iain ican le ela aa 1, 00 
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Se NR ae eaten alis tains. 
SOME ALFALFA DON’ | crops, respond remarkably to cultivation, and there is a grow- 
Don't f {oO prox for ample inoculation: soil from an old | MS tendency to plant them upon well prepared soil. This prac. 


best 


Dont ow ] 


oor or weedy seed. 


Don’t sow on a weedy soil. 

Don’t sow on any but a sweet, well-limed soil. 

Don’t sow on poorly drained soil. 

Don’t sow on any but a finely prepared, well-settled seed bed. 
Don’t pasture the first or second year. 

Don’t lose the leaves; they constitute the best part of the hay. 


Don’t seed a large acreage to begin with. 
Bmall area first 
Don’t give up. Many prominent 


ceeded only after many failures. 


Experiment on a 


alfalfa growers finally suc- 


Alfalfa acts in manner similar to red clover and other 
leguminous crops in increasing the yields of the succeeding 
CTrons 

SOY BRANS 

As a forage crop, however, soy beans have become of increas- 
ing i rtance in parts of the United States, especially south- 
ward. Their culture has greatly increased in recent years, espe- 
cially in Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and the southern part of Illinois and Indiana. 

The soil requirements of soy beans are much the same as those 
of corn. 


Throughout the South the proper bacteria for soy beans seem 
to be widely distributed, so that natural inoculation now occurs 
generally, 

Soy bean hay when cut at the proper stage of growth and 
carefully cured is excellent, and for dairy cattle at least yields 
results equal to alfalfa hay. 

The planting should be timed so that the crop can be cut for 
hay in September, as this month is usually the most satisfac- 
tory for haymaking. The cutting may begin as soon as the dew 
is off the plants and continue for the rest of the day. 

While the hay is dry it should be put in good-sized stacks or 
under a shed. If it is stacked in the open field it is very essen- 
tial that 
put ovel 
Yields of 


soy bean hay does not shed rain well. 
from 1 to 8 and occasionally 4 tons of cured hay to the 


ils 








acre are secured. The average yield is about 2 tons per acre. 

Soy be and cowpeas make a very satisfactory mixture 
for hay OS 

In yy beans and cowpeas in mixture about 1 bushel of 
the fe e! a half bushel of the latter per acre should be used. 

Soy beans are more commonly grown with corn than with any 
othe ‘ ra 

rhe growing of soy beans for ensilage has not been practiced 
\ extensively. In a number of instances ensilage has been 
e of the crop, usually in combination with corn, and it is 
invariably reported as making an excellent succulent feed. 

Growing soy beans for the grain for use as feed is distinctly 
profitable if the yield is 16 bushels or more per acre. The feed- | 
ing va of the grain is very high, being slightly superior to | 
ottonseed meal. The grain is rich in protein, while nearly all 
the other grains produced on the farm are poor in protein but 
rich in « bohvdrates, 

rhroughout much of the region well adapted to soy beans 


dairy farmers pure hase cottonseed meal for a high protein feed. 


Numerous experiments have shown that soy-bean meal is equal 
o- slis l ior as a feed to cottonseed meal both for cows 
and for | 
Yie f 4) bushels per acre of soy beans on lands of moder- 
ate fer ! fi tly be expected in the region where the 
1 ; late varieties will mature. 
Phe « d more than any other crop as a soil reno- 
x ! th It ise is rapidly increasing, but is yet far 
from et rsp] During the 7 t few vears the high prices of the 
t el 1 to discourage more extensive gro\ Recent 
Drow ] ( of cowpea seed by ery will 
a hel 1 terrall reduce its cost rhe seed is t resent 
( pieked by hand. The cowpea is characterized 
| 1 rl} ] y to grow in poor soils and to cover the | 
ly as to choke out most weeds. It u lv bears 
) tubere!l on its roots, whether the has 
} t hough in new localities where the cow- 
' } vy grown the tubercles may be absent. 
I ulation is necessary, for it nn always be 
(} h the tubercles on the roots that 
benef of the cowpea or other legume largely 
‘ nd 
( monly planted between rows of corn at 
e time of t cultivation or they are broadcasted upon 


Cowpeas, however, like 


‘material, either grass or a canvas cover, be | 


other | 


tice results in a great increase of the erop, Whether grow) foy 
hay or for seed. : 
SILAGE, 


Within the last 30 years silage has come into genera] 


throughout the United States, especially in those regions whe Q 
the dairy industry has reached its greatest development. Silsce 
IS universally recognized as a good and cheap feed for farm 


stock, and particularly so for cattle and sheep. There are 
| eral reasons for the popularity of silage. 
1. More food can be stored in a given space in the form of 
silage than in the form of fodder or hay. 
2. There is a smaller loss of food material when a ero) 


made into silage than when cured as fodder or hay. 

3. Corn silage is a more efficient feed than corn fodder. 

4. An acre of corn can be placed into the silo at less cost n 
the same area can be husked and shredded. 

5. Crops can be put in the silo during weather that could not 
be utilized in making hay or curing fodder. 

6. More stock can be kept on a given area of land when silave 


is the basis of the ration. 

7. There is less waste in feeding silage than in feeding fou 
Good silage, properly fed, is all consumed. 

8. Silage is very profitable. 

9. Silage, like other succulent feeds, has a beneficial effect 
upon the digestive organs. 

10. Silage is the cheapest and best form in which a succulent 
feed can be provided for winter use. 

11. Silage can be used for supplementing pastures mor 
nomically than can soiling crops, because it requires less lah 
and silage is more palatable. 

12. Converting the corn crop into silage clears the land and 
leaves it ready for another crop. 

In all parts of the United States where the silo has ) 
into general use the principal silage crop is corn. 

Some persons have advised mixing clover, cowpeas, or al- 
falfa with the corn when it is being put into the silo in order to 
correct this deficiency of protein. Such a procedure is not to be 
advised, however, if it is at all possible to cure the clover o1 
other crop into hay, and it usually is possible if hay caps ar 
|; used. Since some dry forage should always be fed along witl 
the silage, the leguminous hay would better be used in this y 
rather than by converting the crop into silage. 

Corn should be harvested for the silo at about the same time 
that it is harvested for fodder; that is, when the grain ha 
come glazed and the lower leaves of the stock have t ! 
brown. 

Sorghum 


is readily made into silage. The only advat 


| which sorghum has over corn is that it will sometimes j 1 
heavier on poor ground and that the operation of hary: g 
may extend over a greater period; that is, it stays in thé t 

| stage for harvesting longer than eorn. Sorghum, how i. 
makes a poorer quality of silage, being more acid, 1 so 

| palatable, and less nutritious. Where corn yields well th 


no advantage in growing sorghum. 

Clover is a successful silage crop, yielding a palatable 
uct high in protein. It does not pack so well as corn, so ¢ 
| care should be exercised in the tramping of the silage at ’ 





} 


particular attention. A shallow silo will not prove sa 
| COWPEAS, ALFALFA, AND SOY BEANS, 





These crops can all be successfully made into silage by) 


cising the same precaution as with clover. They shou 
| cut at the same time as for haymaking. However, it is 
| narily, preferable, as with clover, to make them into hay 
than silage. 

POTATOES. 
Trusting that some one will read and profit thereby, I 
} 


an excerpt on this food plant printed in a bulletin m 
by the Department of Agriculture, as I have and will f1 
bulletins on different agricultural preducts: 


The ever-increasing importance of the potato crop makes it 
desirable that more attention should be given to the subject ¢ 
improvement. As yet comparatively little thought has en 





the American grower. T 





yhase of the potato industry by 








pe ne ver, on the other hand, recognizes the futility of atten 
grow profitable crops of potatoes without giving the most cart = 

tion to the source of his seed supply. To this end he either 
ed from specialists in seed-potato production or becomes a spe 


The result of this attention to the use of good seed is. 
For the years of 1901 to | 


himself t 
attested by the average yields secured. 


inclusive, the average per-acre yield in bushels was as ae er 
many, 200; Great Britain, 200; and the United States, 92. sribut lo 
be absurd, of course, to claim that all of this increase was attribut 


to good seed, but it is safe to assume that good seed does play = ¥ 
important role and should not be overlooked by the American gro’ 






































































me sections the same land can be made to produce two crops of 

in a single season, thus rendering it a very important and 

le industry. 

n recent years there has been a marked increase in the use of 

rop potatoes for seed throughout the southern potato-growin 
is. This crop is frequently grown on the same land from whic 

rst crop of potatoes was harvested. 

vative estimate of the increase that might be expected from 
of high-grade seed is certainly not less than 10 per cent. Such 
a based on the average of the past five years, would not 
to over 34,250,000 bushels, having an approximate valuation of 

O.000 

value of the method is well attested by the crops produced. 

preduction on an 18-acre.basis for the past nine years— 


Ss 


\ thi 


\ mser 


eras 


to 1909-——has been 282 bushels per acre. The highest seasonal 
tring this period was 417 bushels and the lowest 233 bushels. 


? 
iS 


being secured in a locality where the general average 
150 bushels per acre, 


are 
imately 


1 
ele 


SEED CORN, 
re is what the Agricultural Department has to say about 
orn: 


time drop all other business and select an abundance 
process is too important to be conducted incidentally 
husking. When selecting seed corn give the process your entire 
on. Get the very best that is to be had and preserve it weil, 
increased yields will return you more profit than any other 
\ you can do on your farm. ; 
only proper way to select seed corn is from the stalks standing 
they grew as soon as ripe and before the first hard freeze. 
average production of corn to the acre for the entire United 
but 26 bushels, yet in practically every section four times 
ntity is frequently produced. Improvement of the quality of 
the least expensive method of increasing the yield per acre. A 
d of plants may be obtained from inferior seed, but the yield 
be the best possible. The loss is due to delay or negligence. 
It n ' prevented by the selection of seed corn in the autumn. 
Autumn is the time to prepare for a profitable corn crop the following 


To 


rn-ripenin 
rn—the 


r too many consider seed corn simply because it will grow. 
t class d must be 
Wel 
nted. 
(Grown on productive plants of a productive variety. 
Well matured and preserved from ripening time 
1 manner that will retain its full vigor. 
portance of the three requirements just enumerated has been 
trated experimentally by the Office of Corn Investigations of 
LD iu of Plant Industry. 


TOMATOES, 


ser 


till planting 


Commercial tomato growing in the Southern States i: almost 
ively confined to the production of tomatoes at a season 
they can not be grown at the North except in greenhouses. 

account the commercial production of this crop is 

cted to areas where there is very little, if any, freezing 
during the winter months. Florida and Texas lead in the 
production of this crop. 

rhe yield of fruit in the South, under the conditions men- 
tioned, is much less than it is in regions having the long grow- 
riods characteristic of higher latitudes. Yields vary from 

250 bushels to the acre, but the high price obtained for 

fruits which are thus produced at a season when the sole 

competition comes from the products of northern greenhouses 
nders the crop when well handled very remunerative. 


LIS 


The tomato as a field crop is adapted to a wide variety of | 


oils, though a medium clay loam is probably the best. In fact, 
iny soil well adapted to potatoes will grow the tomato to good 
iavantage., 

The cost of production per acre is much less for fruit for 
ca g¢ than in the case of early tomatoes, the chief difference 
being in the production of the plants. The several items may be 
Classified as follows: 

f growing an acre of tomatoes for canning: 


ERREID . arcsnmusitedieiacacsdektiisesetaeinien 
nuring and fertilizers = icin cotaiittesipieh Nactesal paisa abesadena 
paration of land, setting plants, and cultivation 
king and carting 


P 
M 
l 

Sein IIE «Coos ss bse et ae ce ee ee ee ee 


Total 


The yield, 


as in the case of the early tomato, varies widely, 
¢ from 5 to as high as 20 tons per acre, even 30 tons per 
having been reported in exceptional cases, although the 
se for a series of years on average land will probably be 
S tons. Where all conditions are carefully observed, 20- 
yields are frequently obtained, and at the prices received 
‘he cannery, ranging from $5 to $7.50 per ton, according to 
locality, the crop is a fairly good one, and the net profits 
quite as large as for other field crops. 


ulder 


ASPARAGUS, 


ie popularity which asparagus has achieved during recent 
its 18 remarkable. Formerly a luxury on the tables of the 
ich, it is now, during the reason, a vegetable seen daily upon 
© tables of people of moderate or even of small incomes. It 
ilso frequently recommended as an article of diet for the 
k and convalescent. 


tA 









| adapted to the seasonal and soil conditions where it is to | 
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The fact that asparagus appears in the market at a time of 
the year in which few or no other fresh vegetables are avail 
able has had much to do with its increased consumption in out 
cities. It can also be easily preserved by canning, the product 
in this form being almost equal to the fresh article, and this 
has increased its use, being, as it were, a lengthening of the 
Season. 

Brinckmeier, in his “ Braunschweiger Spargelbuch.” gives the 
following three rules for guidance in selecting a location for 
asparagus beds: 

(1) One should choose, in reference to the g nd ris 
open, free-lying ground, protected to the north and east f gradual 
slope, free from trees or shrubbery. 

(2) The field should be exposed to the rays of the 1 all a . 
therefore a southern exposure is desirable: or, if tha S e. 
a southwesterly or southeasterly slope, because either east, w o1 
north exposure will cause shadows during a greater or less portion of 
the day. 

(3) Standing, stagnant ground water, which can not be drawn off by 
drainage, is to be avoided, the requirements of the plants indicating a 
somewhat damp subsoil, but not too high ground water 

From the above it is deduced, and experience corroborat: 
the theory, that a not too porous, but a well-drained, light, 
deep, sandy loam, with a clay subsoil, is to be preferred to all 
others. 

A prominent and successful New Jersey g says 

I can not give the cost in detail of establishing ds 3 so 
much would depend upon whether one I to m other 
matters. Where growers usually grow roots for their own g the 
cost is principally the labor, manure, and loss of of two 
years, upon which, however, a half crop can d 

The cost of maintaining a bed I can only estimate, as at times all 
the men on the farm may be at work at tl yaragus d at other 
times none at all, and I do not keep Lc of t t put in at 
the asparagus. I should estimate the cost rere follows 
Manure (applied in the spring) _--_- _ $25 
Fertilizer (applied after cutting 7 i 15 
Labor, plowing, cultivating, te aed 20 
Cutting and bunching ~--~---- cate ee “3 10 

TO hee a ake sicdiiaiilen aes 7 iecaeiee: ae 

A bed well established, say 5 years after pl ting, when ired for 
should for the next 10 or 15 years yield f 1 1,800 to 2,000 bu 5 
per annum, or at 10 cents per bunch (factory price), $180 $200. 

This agrees very closely with the actual figures of the yield 
and receipts of another New Jersey grower, who in 1896 cut 
22.584 bunches from 12 acres, all of which were not in full bear- 
ing, or 1,882 bunches per acre, and received $2,611 net returns 
from commission houses, or a fraction over 11 cents per bunch. 
Of course those getting higher prices or larger yields will exceed 
this, but it is a fair average for those who sell on commission 


or to canneries. 


The cost of good 1-year-old plants ought not to be over $4 per 
thousand, and it requires from 1,800 to 3,600 to fill an acre, de- 
pending upon the distance between plants; perhaps 2,500 would 


Nacine } 
lissing | 


The plants can be grown from the seed for 


be a fair number, allowing surplus plants to fill 
or $10 per acre. 


il] 
L1Liis, 


half that sum, if that plan be preferred. 

The cost of establishing a bed can be somewhat reduced by 
planting for the tirst two or three years some early rarden 
crop between the rows, such as potatoes, peas, beans, onions 
strawberries, and so forth, for as the roots are as yet not 
occupying all the ground there will be no injury to the plants 
and the manure and cultivation necessary for the young aspara 
£us will be sufficient for the other crop, hence the recei] ts for 


it will be almost entirely net and yield at least the returns of 
“a half crop.” 

The estimate above calls for an annual expenditure of $40 
per acre for fertilizer and manure, which is a liberal allowance; 
another estimate requires 2,000 pounds per acre of a mixture 
containing 400 pounds of muriate of potash, 1,100 pounds acid 
phosphate, and 500 pounds of nitrite of soda, which at market 
prices can be secured for less than the above sum. As| gus 
is one of the earliest vegetables, especially if the roots are neat 
to the surface or the soil above them has been temporarily re 
moved so that the rays of the sun can easily penetrate to them, 

It is not in the province of this discourse to attempt a de 
scription of asparagus canning as practiced in a factory, for 
such at best would be the detailing of the method practiced at 
one and might differ widely from the practice of every other, 
and, besides, it is a business requiring expert knowledge and 
considerable capital, while domestic canning of asparagus is as 
simple as for any fruit or other vegetable 

A lady of experience as a housekeeper gives the f wing 
receipt: 

Cut the asparagus the length k t I 
with cold water, add a little d ’ , 1 
these jars in hot water reacl boil 
adding enough hot water to ep t ( 





lids tightly and set jars away to co 
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rown cabbag 


times a week and sorted and graded, so as to place all 


CABBAGE, 


In ‘ ns of the United States cabbage is extensively 
\ecording to the last censns New York State grew more 
2 Y of cabbage, Pennsylvania nearly 11,000, while 
re bout 10.000 acres. The three States mentioned 
hers by at least 2,000 acres. No adequate estimate | 
be placed on the value of this crop, as it fluctuates very 
edly, both in acreage and in price, from year to year. 
cabbage will thrive upon a wide diversity of soil 
pes, the soil which is usually selected for truck-farm opera- 
is what gardeners call a “quick soil,” one composed of 
nd with a small per age of clay. 
Cabbages from the trucking region are chiefly marketed in 
ond | Long-distance shipments of truck crops of all 
ses are most economically handled in this manner; in fact, 
would be impo e to rry on the trucking enterprises of 
e country on their present scale unless it were possible to 
ich commodities in carload lots. 
The truck-crop cabbage business is at present chiefly con- 
icted on a commission basis, although in a few sections crops 
wh under contract. Owing to the perishable nature of 
bbage, if is probable that the crop will always be exten- 
handled on commission, 
\n item that should be considered by the grower of early 


xige for the northern markets is the quantity of cabbage 
aced ge from the northern fields. 
bhage at the 


in storna A short crop of late 
North means good prices for early southern- 
Low prices and heavy storage of the northern- 


ly mean low returns for early southern- 


s 


wh fall cabbage usual 


vn cabbage. The importance to the southern truck farmer 
keeping close tab on the hold-over crop of the North in order 

he inay not be the loser is obvious. 
Cabbage is frequently made the basis of such a combination. 
metimes lettuce and radishes are grown between the rows of 
bbage Sometimes cabbage is planted between the rows of 
‘ly beets, while late potatoes are frequently planted between 
ie rows of early cabbage. The various combinations of such 
‘ops are too numerous to be catalogued. 

CUCU MBERS. 

The soil best adapted to the cultivation of cucumbers in the 


en is a light sandy loam, one which responds quickly to the 
nperature and fertilizer. 
S Soon 


10 


as the cucumbers reach marketable size—i. 


in length 


e., from 
they are picked from two to three 
those 


$ } 
to mcnes 





Which are perfect in shape and uniform in size in one grade, 
which are usually packed in baskets of the Delaware type hold- 
ing a bushel or a half barrel. 
rhe yield of cucumbers to the acre depends on the season, the 
variety grown, and the skill of the planter. A normal crop, 
however, may be placed at about 200 half-barrel baskets per 
acre, the price varying from 50 cents to as much as $2 per 
After the fruit has been harvested and the marketing season 
has been closed, the vines should be destroyed by gathering and 
burning or plowing them under, so as not to harbor or breed 
‘ { “4 
he eu tion of cucumbers to supply the demands of the 
pickle trade has assumed important commercial proportions in 
certain sections of the United States. As a rule, this industry 
is not of long duration in any locality. The salting stations, as 
the e « d, which are the gathering points used by the 
pickle factories, are in the main of inexpensive construction, 
nd tl parts which are most durable can be moved as neces- 
sity res. The history of the pickle industry in any particu- 
“ulity does not cover a period of more than 6 to 10 years. 
In general the price paid for cucumbers is remunerative, and 
the industry, if it could be carried on on an extensive scale, 
would be a very profitable one. The fact that only a small 
rcreage of cucumbers can be handled by any single grower ren- 
de it a less attractive and less profitable crop in the agere- 
gate than it would be if large acreages could be handled. The 
reason that only a small area can be grown by individual 
farmers is the great amount of hand labor required to gather 
the fruits. During the bearing season it is necessary to go over 
‘the patch at least three times each week in order to secure 
the fruits within the range of the sizes which will be accepted 
by the pickle factories—that is, from 24 to 4 or 5 inches in 
length. Few farmers have sufficient assistance to allow them | 
to grow more than 1 or 2 acres. If the pickling of the cucum- 
bers were work which could be carried on by children, it would 
not present so many difficulties. The fruits are heavy, and the 
f that requires experience to find them under the leaves 
l it men’s labor rather than that of children, 
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|ing of greater importance as a commercial crop in 


| 


| 


One of the best paying, easiest managed, requiring less out] 
is the strawberry crop. Always a market for them. 
There is a farmer in the southern portion of Lincoln County 


y 


making a good living raising and selling strawberries. He js 
buying all the land that joins him, wearing a smile, and it is 


wrong to give his scheme away. 
If you could run upon something equally 


/ as profitable, Jes 
him alone and try raising beans or onions, or 


both. Do not be 


afraid of the smell; it always has worn off. There is always 
a demand for both vegetables. Armies and navies have sy} 
sisted on beans; hence the name “navy bean.” Remember 
there are now 20,000,000 men under arms. Every corns t 
should make a bean pole this year. It will make you s 


good pin money. 
FIELD BEANS, 

The for 1900 gives the area the bean er 
cluding both field and garden beans, as 453.867 acres, and the 
total product is placed at 5,064,844 bushels, an average of 11! 
bushels per acre. The total amount received by the producers 
for the crop was $7,634,262, or an average of $1.51 per bushel 
In considering this average it must be remembered that the 
total includes the products of good as well as of poor « 
vators and embraces regions in which the crop was a practical 
failure, as well as those in which it was a success. For tf! 
States which make bean growing an important industry 
average yield to the acre is somewhat higher than is recorded 
in this general average. 
BEANS 


census of 


GARDEN KIDNEY, LIMA, STRING, AND SNAP, 


Under favorable circumstances the best varieties of bi 
yield very large quantities of pods. It is not unusual to gather 


200 bushels of string beans from an acre, the price ranging fron 


$2.50 to 50 cents per half-bushel basket from early in the season 
until its close for any particular locality. 
ONION 


CULTURE. : 
The onion holds third place among the truck 


crops grown 
in the United States. 


In 19808 about 14,000,000 bushels, y 
at $10,000,000, were produced, practically all of which 
consumed in this country. In addition we annually it 
about 1,400,000 bushels from Spain, Egypt, Bermuda, and 
South Sea islands. The onion is one of the more common ps 
of our home vegetable gardens, and it is well adapted to ¢ 

ing commercially on a small scale, very little capita! 
required for a beginning. The market for onions includes }) 
tically the entire commercial world, and the demand for a 
article continues throughout the entire year. 

As a general average, onions will cost in the neighboi ] 
of $80 when ready to market. This does not include the 
or bags in which to market them. 

An acre of onions will produce on an average 300 | 
although large tracts are made to yield an avera: 
bushels an acre, at a cost for growing not exceeding $75. The 
price paid the grower in the field is sometimes as low as 0 
cents a bushel, although 45 cents is about the ruling price, 
ing one year with another. <A yield of 300 bushels, at 45 
a bushel, gives a gross return of $185 an acre, or about $ 
the of growing deducted. The more successful onion 
growers, and they are many, count upon a net profit equ: 
the cost of growing the crop. 

In districts where the ordinary varieties of 
planted in rows 3 feet apart and cultivated with horse 
the yield is generally about 150 bushels an acre and the 
production is frequently not more than $10 or $12 an acre 

The quantity of onion seed that can be grown to an 
depends on several conditions. The yield of seed, as a 
will be about 400 pounds to the acre, although as high : ) 
or even 1,000 pounds have been secured. 

The price per pound paid for the seed varies accord 
the quality, variety, and market demands. For first-cla 
grade seed from specially selected bulbs of desirable 
the growers frequently receive as much as $1.25 a pound 
for the general crop produced from bulbs not specially se 
which must be sold in competition with the great mass of 
produced by large growers, the price is generally not mor 
40 or 50 cents a pound. 

SWEET POTATOES, 


u 


ul 


ra f ao 





cost 


onions 


ss, 


] 
1) 


With the passing of each year the sweet potato is j 
the I L 


| States. 


Sweet potatoes thrive on a moderately fertile sands 
which does not contain an excess of organic matter. The) 
frequently grown upon almost pure sand, especially where th 
subsoil is a yellow clay. 

To keep sweet potatoes in good condition they must be (1) 
well matured before digging, (2) carefully handled, (5) well 













































r cured after being put in the house, and (4) kept ata 
temperature after they are cured. 


den houses are preferable, because they are cheaper | 
er to keep dry. 
value of this crop in the United States in 1909 was | 


9.000, 90 per cent of which was produced in the Southern 
The total area devoted to sweet potatoes in the United 
ased from 537,000 acres in 1899 to 641,000 in 1909, 
yield increased from 42,500,000 to 52,200,000 bushels. 
| yalue of the crop increased at a much more rapid 
n either the acreage or yield, showing an increase of 
it in 10 years. 

why southern 


ners 


cel 
good 
used 


cases 


farmers have not received 
r their sweet potatoes that they have not 
methods of handling and marketing. In many 
toes are badly bruised and cut in digging, are put in 
rough barrels without grading, and are rushed on the 
when there is an oversupply. The secrets of success 
high prices are (1) to carefully grade, clean, and 
product, and (2) to put it upon the market when 
sa good demand. The greatest demand for sweet pota- 
a rule, from the middle of December to the middle 


eason 


{ is 


narket demands a medium-sized, uniform type of sweet 


free from bruises or decayed spots. 
rieties of sweet potatoes that the markets demand 
grown. The potato should be carefully graded, 


and packed in neat and attractive packages. 
potatoes should never be marketed in bags or in bulk. 


HOG RAISI> 
gs should be kept away from running streams of 
e, because the stream carries the disease down with 
rent, thereby spreading the contagion. 
raising is one of the most profitable lines of animal 
the South if wisely managed, and one of the 


in the ordinary way; that is, 
care and fed without 


if conducted 
are raised without 


if 

knowledge 

ay to make hog raising profitable in the South is 

hogs upon pastures prepared especially for them, 

ing the green food by the addition of a grain 

Upon this plan hogs can be raised at an average cost of 

a pound, depending mainly upon the management 
sand pigs and upon an economic plan of fattening. 

central pasture of Bermuda Adjoining 

pasture should be several small pasture fields, or 

be in one field, with movable fences for partition 

‘ed. The pastures required in addition to the Ber- 


small 


grass. 


for winter and spring grazing, wheat and hairy 
ifas, early Essex rape, and red clover, where red 


grow, or crimson clover may be used; for summer 
izing, sorghum, cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, and 
nt to the central pasture should be a field of 
cowpeas are planted at the time of last cultiva- 
following plan shows the general field arrangement 
breeding establishment where the hogs are mainly 


At 
crops. 


Sal 


| 
' 


wpeas, 


sere eas) : | 
| Central lot, Bermuda, W heat or rye and | 
} ’ h 


vel 


4 acres 





Soy beans, | Peanuts, | 
3 acre | + acres | } 
Cowpeas alone, 
| « ucres, 
' 
bi i eo = | 
~ | 
| i. | Rape and clover, | 
| ai oar ers 6 acres, 
~ 
_ _] ~ — 
Highway 
ntral lot with necessary buildings. Convenient outlets to 
all adjoining lots from central lot. 
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Details of cropping sys f 1. herd 
two litters a year: 

The central field containing the build s, b 
and water should be quite rolling, so { 1 
all times; sandy loam land preferred, \ I 
With some trees for shade. 

Sow a mixture of burr ad wh B da sod 
in the fall. ‘his will greatly f 
This lot should contain 10 acres. 

On one side of the central field off 
6 aeres of which should be nl l l I l ~ { 
red clover; if too far south for red clover, us : 

Japan clover (lespedeza). The remainit | res should 
Vheat or rye and hairy vetch. 

On another side of the central field of 0) r"¢ i 
acres for Spanish peanuts and 8 acres for soy 
yellow). 

On a third side should be another 10 e field, ) 
acres to alfalfa, 8 acres to chufas, and 2 res to sorgl 
This will leave two 10-acre fields, one at each corner, f 
and cowpeas. This plan can be enlarged wit I 
modification by including the peanut and soy be lin t 
central pasture and adding other fields for forage crops l 
should be some movable fences so as to divide the pastures f 
the most judicious grazing. 

Never throw corn for hogs on the g1 1 It f t 
eat too much dirt. 

It is emphatically necessary to avoid : v 
if the herd is to be kept healthy 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, w look col 
fa rhe war in Europe is lil to continue f aul \ 
perhaps for three, and if it were to stop within 12 
belligerents w have to be fed at least ( two years D { 
United States. These people can not eat cotton, and tl 
need only a limited supply of it. The South can prod i 
stuffs as cheaply and in as great abunda Ss an on « 
the United States, and if she w hold to her present 1 
this she will do. 

Thanks to the Democrati¢e administi ol l he wisd 
of that superb man who is at the head N l 
kept out of war with our neighbor, Mexico, so that there is no 
impediment in the way of this country reapil 
from European belligerency. 

Our southern farmers are intelligent men. They d 1 
my advice; but if I can bring to the atten 1 of wl 
might not otherwise see it th \ lis ad I I 
nished by the Department of Agriculture, 1 \ f 
effort has not been in yain. 

A great opportunity is immediately before 
will proceed intelligently. Thi xt 10 y s 1 
greater agricultural prosperity, not only il | S ) 
throughout this broad land, than hs ever bee rey 
I for one believe that southern farmers \ avail tl 
of it. 

The Finanees of the Federal Government Must Be Read 


of 


Expenditures, 


Representatives 
Federal 


justed—Direet 
Must Curtail 


People C: 


HON. JOHN J. 


OF NEW 


HowuskE or 


In 


LITE ESENI 
1 h luis la fe VU h h, i! ? 
On the subje 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, t f | 
Government must be readjusted. No ey ! 
will confront the Congress whe I I ra 
mount consideration should be to « rf eS 1 n 
a permanently sound basis. M le t be 
helpful. Temporary expedients will only add to the ffi ‘ 
and complicate. the problems that must be faced With the 
organization of the Federal reserve system many uncert 
| of our financial system have b¢ removed and the Tr 
bas been relieved of certain recurring embarrass! Reve 
| nues and expenditures should now be ‘efull . « 
definite fiscal policy established, and ample ] for 


es 


present and future necessit 
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rik NATION’S WORKING CAPITAL, 

The working capital, or the available cash, mph the transac- 
tion of the public business is the money in the ‘ general fund” 
of the Treasury. When that fund is exhausted or is so depleted 
that the ordinary daily obligations of the Government can not 
be promptly met, the fund must be replenished. If revenues | 
ire insufficient to permit a sufficient working balance to be 
1 tained, the fund must be supplemented either by reim- | 
lh ment from the sale of Panama Canal bonds or by the | 
proceeds of 8 per cent certificates of indebtedness authorized 
for one year by section 40 of the Payne-Aldrich Act, approved 
August 5, 1909 (Stat. L., vol. 36, p. 117). 

The Secretary of the Treasury issues daily a statement of the 
condition of the United States Treasury. It appears that the 
net balance in the general fund” on July 2, 1914, was 
$ 139,652,960.51; on December 2, 1914, $74,858,305.46; 
on January 2, 1915, $64,002,737.68; on February 2, 1915, 
$55,522,509.56; on March 2, 1915, $42,759,689.10. 

Ou December 2, 1914, the excess of ordinary disbursements 
over ordinary receipts was $55,740,410.52; on January 2, 
1915, $65,358,773.62; on February 2, 1915, $72,353,- 
349.86; and on March 2, 1915, $83,229,541.60. 

On March 2, 1915, however, the expenditures during the pres- 
ent fiscal yeur on account of the Panama Canal were $2 1,- 
096,139.11, so that the expenditures of the Government 


3 


exceeded its revenues during the current fiscal year to March 


by $103,431,443.71. 
EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER REVENUES. 

Should the excess of ordinary disbursements over ordinary 
receipts continue at the rate of only $5,000,000 a month for 
the remaining four months of the present fiscal year, exclu- 
sive of the Panama Canal expenditures, the deficit will be 
$103,229,541.60, and including such expenditures, about 
$133,000,000. These figures do not include any expendi- 
tures from the “ general fund” of the Treasury on account of 
the Postal Service. Should the postal revenues be insufficient 
to meet the authorized obligations of the Postal Service, the 


deficit will be increased to the extent that the postal receipts 
must be supplemented from the other revenues of the Govern- 
ment, 

Che failure of the Post Office appropriation bill will probably 


cause deficiencies in some services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment which are required by law to be performed. The esti- 
mates of appropriations for any such deficiencies will be sub- 


mitted to Congress at the first session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 


gress, which meets in December of this year. Any amounts 
then appropriated will be available immediately and will be 
a charge upon the revenues for the fiscal year 1916. While it 
is true that the deficiencies carried in deficiency acts at this 
session will be a charge upon the revenues of this fiscal year 
(1915), the failure of the Post Office bill and the appropriation, 
in a joint resolution, of $313,364,667 instead of $325,- 
511,794, which the bill would have carried if it had been 


enacted, presents a very unusual condition that 
ount when reckoning the charges to be 
of the e suing fiscal year (1916). 
month June, however, the bulk 
lis and corporations is received. 
SUCCESS OF UNDERWOOD TARIFF. 
“1 


om 


must be taken 
made upon the 


nto ace 
revenues 

In 
fror 


the of 


f the income tax 
n individuals 
the Underwood Act was prepared its authors estimated 
recei] fr the income-tax provisions would reach 
$95,000,000, The receipts for the fiscal year 1914 
sos 1,275. The difference between the estimated and 
unl receipts has been attributed to the fact that incomes 
March, 1914, were subject to the tax, and thus a 
rable sum that otherwise would have been realized 
ayable in January was not obtained. 

ceipts from the income-tax law for the cur- 
ve been placed at $80,000,000. If the ex- 
ee officials are realized, the great bulk 

» paid during the present fiscal year to offset 


ts 
annually 
were $71 
the act 
prior to 
very « 
from di 


hot 
vidends ] 
imated 
“al hi 
tions of 
of that sum 
the deficit. 

The Underwood 
Treasury deficit 

It was estimated that 
1914, that the customs r 
the inc ix receipts 895 
under the aet, 36 

The actual receipts were: 
from the jncome-tax 
$: 363. 701,289.51, a 
actual rec 


rent fi 
prec ti 


year 
the 
will 
Tariff Act is In no way 


re ible 


pon for the 
for the fiscal 
ipts would be 

000,000; 
000,000. 
Pr in customs, $292,320,014 
provisions, $71,381,275; the 

difference between the estimated 
$ 1,298,710.49. 


year ending June 30, 
$270,000,000, and 
Me-t the total estimated rev- 
enues 
51; 
total, 


and 
eipts of only 


A most cesual examination of the Treasury Department 
statistics discloses that prior to the outbreak of the present 
almost universal war the Underwood Tariff Act was proving 





| absolutely 


propri 





























































































| as effective a revenue producer as had been anticipated. 4 


| effect of the war has been world-wide. Llmportations to s 
country from the European nations have been. striki; 
affected. As the war continues importations will ra 


diminish and customs receipts will necessarily be less, A) 


from the situation of the over-sea carrying trade, it my 
that, with the continued drain upon the great producing aya 
exporting nations of Europe for the necessities of the war 


their productive activities will be curtailed or diverted to 
ucts required at home and not available for export. 


WAR TAXES. 


To meet the extraordinary situation resulting from 
greatly demoraiized international trade the Congress enacted 
the emergency revenue act in October, 1914. It is estimated 


that during the present fiscal year that law will yield $54,. 

000,000, and during the first half of the fiscal year 1916 (Jy 

1, 1915, to December 31, 1915) $44,000,000. 
The law has been in operation since October 


9° 
mt, 


1914, and the 


figures heretofore given include the revenues thus far obts ed 
under it 
The act expires on December 31, 1915, and thus it is not ef 


fective for the last half of the fiscal year 1916; while on May 1. 
1916, sugar will be admitted free of duty. Importatio: is of 
sugar will undoubtedly be limited to the actual require: 
for some time prior to May 1, 1916, so that in the last half of 
the fiscal year 1916, which is the next fiscal year comnx 
July 1, 1915, the emergency tax act will no longer be in fo: 
and there must be considerable diminution of revenue from 
sugar importations in addition to the falling off in customs re- 
ceipts aS a result of the present war. 
EXCESSIVE ESTIMATES 
For the current fiscal year 


its 


OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
(1915) the total estimates sub ' 


mitted to Congress aggregated $1,152,681,777.02. Che 
appropriations for the current fiscal year, based upon those 


estimates, amounted to $1,116,118,138.55. 

The total estimates submitted to Congress, in the regular i 
Book of Estimates at the beginning of, and supplemental! est 
mates during, the session, amounted to $1,135,187,984.31. 
On the face of the figures the estimates were $17,493,- 
2.71 less than for the current fiscal year. 

The estimates for the Post Office Department for 1915 were 
$306,953,117; for 1916, $297,355,164, ostensibly $9,- 
597,953 less than for the current year. 

The postal estimates for 1916, however, were based up 
assumption that certain legislation recommended by the |’ 
Office Department would be enacted by Congress. Had the 
recommendations been adopted, very substantial economies 
would undoubtedly have been effected. Among other requests 
was one that the Rural Free Delivery Service be cared for by 
contracts made after competition with the lowest bidder. ‘The 
Congress was overwhelmingly opposed to the change of policy 
volved. The Post Office bill was prepared upon the require! s 
of the Postal Service under the existing laws, and the sums 
required were informally furnished by the Post Office Depart 
ment. The difference between the formal legal estimates and 
the sums actually required and informally stated is $27,- 
774,450. If this sum be added to the formal estimate: 
mitted in compliance with law, the estimates that should hav 
been, and were actually, but not technically, submitted to © 
gress for consideration aggregated $1,162,962,434.3 1, 
$10,280,657.29 more, instead of $17.493,792.71, as 
heretofore stated, apparently than the estimates for 
current fiscal year. 

The Postmaster General undoubtedly acted in good f 
presenting the estimates for his department. The refor 
gested would have effected a very considerable saving 
method followed in submitting the estimates, however, w 
in compliance with the requirements of section 3662 
United States Revised Statutes, and, if universally adop 
the executive departments, would render the annual es! 
worthless. 

Estimates must be and are required to be based upon exi 
laws, and not upon recommendations which have no 
ripened into legislation, 

APPROPRIATIONS 


7f 


less, 


THIS SESSION, 

The appropriations made at this session of Congress 2! 
to $1,115,121,408.68. Contracts involving additio 
ations were authorized in the sum of $37,400,00 

The stated of the appropriations includes the | 
and Post Office at the amounts carried by them fo! 
current fiscal year—115. 

The Post Office and Indian appropriation bills failed of e 
ment. During the closing hours of the session joint 
were adopted by both Houses of Congress and approved by We 
President to continue during the fiscal year 1916 the appropra 


sum 


acts 


resolutions 
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ie for those services for the fiscal year 1915. The reso- impossible to obtain ¢] roval of { | 
sly limit the expenditures thereunder to the sums of the } ( ‘ 
in the respective acts for the fiscal year 1915. | Sized by the inclusion ‘ 
LURE OF INDIAN AND POST OFFICE BILLS. } establis! s 
1 ino t] 
the Indian and Vost Otfice appropriation bills failed | “!e pass 


! 
nt, yet all d 


ifferences had been adjusted in confer- | Under t ie rmes Of the Ho e4 
\ 


Failure of the two Houses to adopt the conference re- | C@! Not be | ry l 

revented the presentation of the bills to the President | retrench exp iditun s by t t | 
oval. As agreed to by the managers on the part of | Salary of the officers of the | 

» Houses the Indian bill would have appropriated the omipensation | 


443,241.08 and the Post Office bill $12,147,127, in all} © Med states, or 
812,590,368.08, more than the sums made available for the | »y Mhe bul 
ve services by the resolutions to coutinue the curreat s 











itions. Had the conference reports on these two ap- | Fesara the delays in the ¢ 
on bills been adopted, the total appropriations of the Mr J Hn Quincey Ad ims ure d . 
would have been $1,127,711,776.76, an increase | ”! 3 f everything other than aj ! On J 
appropriations for the current year of $11,593,- | LSo6, the ) tee on R 
6 24, a reduction under the strictly technical estimates of | result. Phe rule y + not adopted 
$7.476,207.55, and a reduction under the estimates prop- year the ilut of Ul fortifi , 
sidered of $35,250,657.55. legislative provisions resulted in : 
niparison be made between the estimates submitted | Was slight modif 1 in Iss f fol 
t mplianee with the law, the appropriations actually | years, when Mr. William S. Hol f | 
$20,066,575.63 less than the estimates; if com- | 80 aS to perinit legislatin ) ‘ 


he made with the estimates formally and informally | reduction of expenditures 


|. but which should have been submitted under the| If such restriction upon the mts « »riation } 
appropriations actually made are $47,841,025.63 | Was found essential to the prope u 
» estimates. | asearly as 1838. it must be appa 
COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. | imperative. The cost of the Federal Gove e has inerease 
reases in the appropriation acts for the ensuing fiscal | to a sunt never conten ted in those rlv davs. and 1] 
r those for the current year 1915 are: | propriation bills de Mind the { re 
icultural act, $3,105,950, as well as $2,265,769 | When general legislation is incorporated in s bills it is us 
estimates formally submitted. |} Ally poorly prepared, 11 gested, . 
, \rmy act, $954,983, and a reduction under the esti- | by either House of Congress. 
f $3,150,316.12. | rhe ure of tl e two ap} 
fications act, $432,516.90, and an increase of | Mevitably result Il empbarrassi 


~~ wae : rin t oO Service {ts 
$196,575.58 over the regular estimates. The latter, how- | SV SePyices al 
een supplemented by a further estimate of $330,000 | INTEREST AROUSED IN PUBLIC E’ 








nitted to Congress, so that the act is $133,424.42 Public interest is keenly aroused to ¢ TT 
the estimates. The chief topic in many State capitals and 
tury Academy act, $71,913.83, and a reduction of m nicipalities ts the constantly increasit a eee aia eat 
8$672,524.50 under the estimates. vith correspondine increase in ‘iene lens of . +8 on 7 » know! 
l act, $4,808,148.27, an increase of $4,280,045 | edge that the cost of sovernment in ee antanke ait 
timates submitted. to the increase of pont 
and harbor act, $10,000,000, and a reduction | ppe taxpayers are giving } h r attention to the tax eat 
stimates of $19,033,018. The bill as finally en- | who are jot the emplovees of the Gover 
ropriates $30,000,000, including $5,000,000 re- | anyployees or policy framine off at, eal ae d 
ted from unexpended balances to the credit of projects | jayish nand th : 7 ‘ 
for in past years and diverted to other and entirely | por, frequently asked \ 
urposes. If the reappropriation were not made, the | ory within 
‘penditures under this act would have been limited | gttention is ci ie e 
not exceeding $25,000,000, or $5,000,000 less | greed or made ’ 
ount actually appropriated. ee vhich 1 
nent appropriations there appears, after deduct- 
ansferring to the total of the sundry civil act for | ' 
purposes of comparison, $16,309,500, now esti- Es Unde Sy 
t will be expended in 1915 for the Reclamation | Am tine : ; A 
. nh apparent estimated increase of $6,680,300, includ- | 4S 12 Me se of J uive 
1,200,000 out of contributions paid into the Treasury | awe 
nd harbor improvements, $600,000 for cooperative | .amiini ' : , . 
| extension work, and $200,000 for refunding taxes | CXPeBaitures 1 
ted. f expenditure ky essarily 
riation acts that show reductions under those for | +2° ™ capt Uon is ever t to a 
ous year are: eee OF Se Seewne meenns 
District of Columbia act $312,955.04 and a reduc- | ~ git 27 92g cine Aaangay ses arte fig “eg _ 
‘the estimates of $3,822,718.52. ane te ent e =n td 
Diplomatie and Consular act $248,576.65 and a reduc- | “* os a pe 
‘ the estimates of $545,902.65. Deen eee 
nsion act $5,050,000 and a reduction, at the sug- | ~" ae 
of the Secretary of the Interior, after the regular esti- | -d, : ; te 
submitted to Congress, of $2,000,000. } _ £as cont a | 
ndry civil act $3,523,986.60 and a reduction under | 4%*% WiUUn the past ty _ : 
tes of $11,098,922. 10. Se aoe eee ee 
' deficiency acts carry $12,316,343.90, as against | CUNES AIS ‘ 
%=0,296,576.61 appropriated to meet deficiencies at the | ,.,, er ae — 
session, a reduction of $7,980,232.71 in favor of | ~*' 
sion just closed and a reduction of $2,683,656.10 | | 
f timates considered by the committee. Dae =y : 
scelianeous purposes covered by special acts the whole | . ~~ 
| not exceed $2,500,000, or a reduction under | *U'"F® : 
. ts similarly appropriated at the previous session of | PP?) : 
$9,209,361.29. | 
LEGISLATION ON APPROPRIATION BILLS AN EVIL. | The appropi i < the fi vears 1915 
lure of the Indian and Post Office appropriation bills |} made while Mr. 1 was President and Hous 
to j ! 


legislative provisions in the bills to which it was | sentatives was in conti f the Dk 
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The estimates submitted by his administration for the conduct 
of the public service were: 

For 1914 see ie #1, 040, 648, 026. 55 
POP DOE nein cine ctenct seen een ed ec 1, 150, 206, 963. 14 
Total ‘ ae 2, 190, 854, 989. 69 

The appropriations for those fiscal years, based upon the 
estimates of the administration, were: 

Por 1913 ecnishes $1,019, 412, 710. 91 
kor 1914 - ea i 1, OOS, G78, 78S. 40 
Total aes 2, 118, 091, 499. 31 

In other words, an administration which boasted of its efforts 
to effect economies, despite the fact that appropriations were 
not requested for many things deemed desirable, the sum re- 
quested by the administration for the public service for two 
eurs Was $72,763,490.38 more than the Congress, in the 
exercise of its judgment, appropriated. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR APPROPRIATIONS SHOULD BE CENTRALIZED. 

To make the work of the House of Representatives really 
effective there must be a radical change in its methods of 
handling appropriations Many times the present system has 
been condemned as illogical and unscientific. Real reform is 


impossible with eight committees of the House framing appro- 
priation bills, while seven of the committees have legislative 
jurisdiction of the matters for which they recommend appro- 
priations. Further consideration deepens my convictions ‘that 
one committee should be given control of all appropriations and 
that no legislation should be contained in the appropriation 
bills. I discussed this matter comprehensively on June 24, 19153, 
and the views then expressed have been more firmly fixed as the 


result of further observation and study. 
INTERESTING CONTRASTS. 
The following figures supplement some furnished on other 


occasions and may prove of interest and of value: 
The total appropriations made in the seven annual appropria- 


tion acts (excluding the river and harbor) providing in part 
for the support of the Government, and prepared by the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Military Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Naval 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, and Post Office and Post Roads, re- 
spectively, for the four-year period 1918 to 1916, amounted to 
$2,265,723,864.71; for the corresponding four-year period 
1909 to 1912 they amounted to $1,979, 452,398. 68, an in- 
crease for the former period over the latter of $286,271,466, 
or more than 124 per cent. 

The total estimates regularly submitted to Congress during 
the period 1918 to 1916, and on which the foregoing acts for 
those years are based, amounted to $2,254,208,423.08, or 


$11,515,441.63 less than was actually appropriated by Con- 
£ress 

The appropriations made in the four regular annual appro- 
priation acts (excluding the pension act) and in all deficiency 
acts providing for the support of the Government and prepared 
by the Committee on Appropriations for the four-year period 
19183 to 1916 amounted to $718,539,187.25; for the corre- 
sponding four-year period 1909 to 1912 they amounted to 
$799,290,112.75, a reduction actually made during the 
later period (1918 to 1916) under the earlier period (1909 to 
1912) of $80,750,925.50, or more than 10 per cent. 

The « regularly submitted to Congress during the 
first period (1913 to 1916), on which all of those were 
based, amounted to $819,489,223.26, or $100,950,- 
036.01 than appropriated in all of the bills 
controlled the Committee on Appropriations. 

RIVER AND HARBOR PENS APPROPRIATIONS I! 
‘asons manifestly fair, the river and harbor acts have 
been omitted from the appropriation acts in the foregoing com- 
parison of supply measures prepared by committees solely con- 
cerned with appropriations for some one branch of the public 
S¢ over which it exercised legislative control, Such 
committees that are not required, and do not, give heed to the 
total of the national expenditures in the performance of 
labors, and no one expects them to do so, 
river and harbor acts make provision for 
Government, and if another one were never 
country would survive and the Government would e 

Irom the appropriation acts controlled by the Committee on 
Appropriations, a committee without gps initiate legisla 
tion but whose duty it is to provide some degree necessary 
funds for substantially every activity a the Government, there 
is tted appropriation aet, which simply makes 
proper re to the impulse of the Nation, as ex- 
pressed in legislation duly enacted by Congress, and not to 
lnaintain of the Government 
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discretion to be exercised in the recommendation of the sum 
required. : 


INADEQUATE ESTIMATES OR EXCESSIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 

The estimates submitted to Congress for the Agricultura] 
Department for the four fiscal years, 1913 to 1916, amounted 
to $75,288,027. The appropriations actually made by Cor 
gress for the department for those years amount to $77.. 
476,055, or an excess of $2,188,028 over the 0 877, 
actually made by the department. 

The Post Office Department asked of Congress, in its estimates 
submitted pursuant to law for the fiscal years 1918 to 1916, 
$1,147,038,252. The appropriations for that period get) 
ally amount to $1,183,535,204, an excess of $36, 496,95 

The Committee on Agriculture and the Committee on He 
Office and Post Roads have jurisdiction of legislative mat; 
affecting the Agricultural and Post Office Departments. 

It is inevitable that those who administer a service and those 
who formulate the legislation that determines the activity of a 
service will be keen to be overgenerous rather than critically 
scrutinizing in providing means to conduct the service. If yo- 
trenchment is imperative, they believe it should be elsewhere, 
and nothing is done to curtail the service with which the 'y 
intimately identified. 

It is different when many services are handled and the tota! 
expenditures must be considered. 


are 


REDUCTION IN SUNDRY CIVIL EXPENSES. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill is one of the bills pre 
pared by the Committee on Appropriations. For the fiscal yesrs 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 the estimates submitted for the consia 
eration of the committee aggregated $553,879,863.79. The 
bills as reported to the House carried $456,473,806.63 


. Or 


$97,406,057.16 less than the estimates submitted for tho " 
consideration of the committee. In other words, during thy 


past four years the Committee on Appropriations have mad 
recommendations in accord with the estimates submitted f 
consideration in connection with the sundry civil bill of $97,- 
406,057.16 less than was recommended by the executiv: 
The following table gives the details for each year 
Sundry civil appropriation bills for the 
1916, 


[Comparison of the amounts of cach as reported to the House, 
total estimates and with the law for the preceding fiscal year 


fiscal years 1913, 1914, 191 


Reduction 


Preceding Reported to | 





T es > | Seti ‘ > | > AS Re 
Years. | Estimates. law. otao: under esti- Sand 
| mates. 
1913... ..'$151, 991, 106. 87 $142, 638, 044. 14\$109, 577, 414. 40 $42, 413, 692. 47/$33, OF .i4 
1914.. 138, 790, 634. 98 118, 126,982.96 113, 271,614. 66) 25, 519,020.32) 4,8 ‘ 
1915.....| 125, 481, 649. 05) 124, 689, 948. 87) 107, 696, 759. 28] 17,784, 889. 77! 1 ’ 
1916..... 137, 616, 472. 89) 130, 728, 037.39! 125, 928, 018, 29) 11,688, 454.60) 4, SO) 
ican i 7 - ool 
Total. .| 553, 879, 863. 79) 516, 183, 013. 36 career 97, 406, 057.16) 59,7 


The pills a as fin: ally enac ted into law, after ce onside ration 
Senate and the final adjustment of differences, were %959%,- 
709,000 less than the estimates submitted to Congress. 5 
that if the appropriations had been based upon the re 
dations of the executive departments, as expressed in 
estimates in the sundry civil appropriation bill, the bills \ 
have carried, on an average, $15,000,000 additional 
each of the four years to which I have referred. 

READJUSTMENT OF 


FEDERAL FINANCES, 


In the readjustment of the finances of the Federal G 
ment heed should be given to expenditures, The 
} 
should be awakened to the fact that burdens are not e 


by shifting them from State or municipal treasuries to tli 


eral Treasury, and that the Government should not iss 
every service, however desirable, at the behest of enthustss 
persons merely because it is difficult to obtain fron 


sources the means to accomplish good. 


The activities of the Government should be restrai 
fields which are distinctively governmental. If such a | y 
is not to be advocated and adopted, it is idle to atten 
prevent a continuing disproportionate increase in the cost of 


government. The resulting burdens will be such as will : S 
the most bitter, unfortunate, and most disastrous contre 
to which a people are subject. 

The questions involved demand 
patriotic men, regardless of party, 
of the country be advanced and the 
of the people be secured. 

The following table shows statistically and chronolog 
history of the appropriation bills for the session, Satins 
the estimates as submitted and concluding with the ap prove 
with a column showing the laws of the previous Session: 


the attention of abl 
in order that the w 


happiness and pros 
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owe 


oo -_——— - —-- - $$ iinet ined si 
7 logical history of appropriation bills, third session Sirty-third Congress, estimates and appropriations for fiscal year 1915-16, and appropria 
tions for fiscal year 1915-15. 
[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and Hous 

| Reported to the Reported to the , 

| | T 3 } I een . a 4 « e Senate \ 1O15 f \ 1o1 5 

oe Hause. Passed the House. | Renate. Passed the Set Law, 1 1 Law, 1914-15. 

Estimates, | 
| 1916. a — 


Date. Amount. Date. Amount. | Date. Amount Date Amount. Date A mount An 





1914 | 1915. | 1915. 1915 1915 
“ $20, 706,013.00 Dec. 30° $22,629, 712.00 Jan. 28'$22, 562, 54! Feb. 16] $23, 193,817.00) Feb. 25! $36,981,357.00' Mar. 4 $22,971,782.00! $19,865. 832. 00 
104, 124,511.99, Dec. 29 101,124, 428.23! Jan. 22'101,05 23| Feb. 11} 102,929, 387.87 Feb. 23) 103, 362,587.87 ...do 101,974.195.87) 1 





| 
ind 1915. | | | | 
4,€07, 182.66) Jan. 26 4,445, 370.01) Feb. 20) 3,929,370.01| Feb. 24 4,143, 130.01 Feb. 26 4,152, 930. 01 do.. 4,061, 280.01 4, 309,85 


Co | 1914. 1914. 
12,909, 434.23, Dec. 7| 11,303,048.23 Dec. 14) 11,313,048. 45| Jan. 5) 12,341,624.45 Jan. 18) 12,342,324.45 Mar. 3) 11,859,584.45, 12, 172, 539.49 


| 1915. | 1915. | 
in....|  §,863,641.32 Feb. 18} 6,060,216.90 Feb. 23; 6,060,216.90| Feb. 24) 6, 060,216.90 Feb. 


to 


26 6, 060, 216. 90 do. 6, 060, 216. 90 5, 627. 700.00 


1914, | 
9,533 4€3.20 Dec. 18 8 135 624.25; Jan. 9} 7,720,124.25) Feb. 22) 11,256,865.65, Mar. 2! 11,374,865.65 Mar. 4 9, 771, 902. 76 9, 771, 902. 7¢ 


9 
’ 


1914. 









































e, et 40, 727,518.27, Dee. 14. 38,740, 733.50. Dee. 18) 36, 454,633.50) Feb. 10; 39,535,303.50 Feb. 20 37,211,503. 50 do ; 4,799 37 630. 229. 70 
M Acad- 1915. | 1915. 
1,742, 337.87, Feb. 5 1,038, 963.37, Feb. 20) 1,038,963.37' Feb. 24 1,118,840.37 Feb. 2 1,118, 840. 37 do 1 8] } 997, 899. 54 
145, 396,819.88 Jan. 16, 150,712,669.88 Feb. 5145,871,784.88) Feb. 22) 155,099,864.88 .do 55,099. 864.88 Mar. 3 149. 676. 864.88 144.6 " l 
166, 100,000.00 Jan. 25, 1€5,100,000.00 Feb. 18 1€4, 100, 000.00) ...do 164, 100,000.00 Feb. 22 100,000.00 Mar. 1 164. 100. 000. 0 169. 150. 000. 00 
' 
1914. 1914. \ 
lice 97, 355, 164.00 Dee. 14, 324,841,614.00 Dee. 31.324, 860,074.00; Feb. 8) 319,770, 969.00, Feb. 24, 324,936,794.00 Mar. 4 313, 364, ( i) 313, 364, 667.00 
| 
ir- 1915. 
4 49, 033,018.00, Dee. 19} 31,643, 780.00, Jan. 19; 31,643,780.00 Fe? 4; 37,433,080.00 Mar. 2! 30,000,000. 00 lo 5 30, 000, 000. 00 6 20. 000. 000. 00 
i 1915. 
. } ~ - 
: % leh. 4] 125,927,538. 29) Feb. 13/125, 790,047.79] Feb. 18] 126. 237.619. 79, Feb. 20 127.080.419.79 Mar. 3) 8 126,922,750. 794°)! ry 4 9 
! 26, 912,849. 93 f* *** erento ee ee ; Si a pct ee ’ mY PAs SLs Ee 1) 11 9), 376, 510. 00 
996, 120, 777.31 ..-.-} 991, 701, 698. 66 982, 400, 373. 38}. ....... 1,003 220,719. 42 : 1,013 821,704. 42 978, 737, 857. 78 969, 225, 293. 65 
ef ) | | ) 
e- 
of | | 
1914 1914 1914. | 
Yee. 2 372,658.09, Dee. 21 372.658. 09 0. 3 477. 658. Of 1 ; 4.478. 858. 09 n. 25 98 S58. OF pm, * 
12 15,000, 000. 00 Dec, 21 4,372, 658. 09 Dec, 21 4,372, 658. 0 Dec, 31 4,477,658.09 Jan. ¢ 4,478, , Ja 2 4, 20. 295. 576. 61 
1915 1915 1915. | 
' Feb. 24 7, 162,616.31) Feb. 27) 7, 206,599.31) Mar. 2) 8,092,872.22) Mar. 2i 8, 404,422.08, Mar. 4 7,917, 485. SI 
5 | 
| | 
| | | | | 
| j 
— = t = ——— = ——— | ——E = - 
| - 
1,011, 190,;777.31)....... 1,003 236,973. 06)... .... ./998, 979, 630. 78)..... -11,015,791,249. 73 1.026.704, 984. 59 991, 054, 201. 68 89, 521,8 6 
M Sp OO ietic<silavktcaicaucesebh in ctuaes ee ee wagon cnet , ae : 22,500,000. 00: 411,709,361. 29 
r | | | | 
ul | | | 
BOER Fro Oli ick ha dlans Wadoveedes Pe wandetaada 201. 68} 1,001, 231, 2 j 
| 
I | 
121, 567, 207. 00)....... Ropes ee peer KEaeenenecesaicoe acbaweus preet 5 121, 567, 2 6 114,88 00 
f 
j | } } 
| | 
{ 
; | / 
Py Rey Meg POU CNN dke 6 ck Pawcncwcwes . tnlnts apn caus peensouaseaked teaua ars 1,115,121 ,408. 68 $8 1,116, 118,1 
mated revenues for fiscal year 1916. ‘ianduaweveusecdwnleddnaccdedkusacideacbantunseen a * chapaaen 
ASO TMI Serr TON GONE FONE BORD sooo occ cds ieicsenesesdendse ken isacieancéstesaenss P ‘ eaeee ) 
‘stimated revenues for fiscal year 1916 Seana ie Wek te traaamnen an atiaarie ‘ - l 100). OO 
the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water departmet tir l for 1 g 
the revenues of the water department 
,000 out of proceeds of sale of battleships Idaho and Mississippi 
llexpenses of the Postal Service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury 
to this amount the sum of $4,344,800 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvement neluded ir 
) this amount the sum of $3,982,000 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for ri 
1 to this amount the sum of $6,988,500 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized v r! 1 har 
$4,344,800 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $18,931,865.58 for the Panama | 
blie buildings that have been authorized 
$3,982,000 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements; $19,579,048.30 for the Panama Can ig 
reviously provided for under permanent appropriations. 
$6,988,500 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $21,842,525 for the Pa 
th um of supplemental estimates for the s y civil bill and includes $12,208,420 for construction of a I 1} " 
din regular annual estimates, but not included in total therefor; $2,175,000 for additional reclamation v K; 33,000,01 1 
railroads in Alaska 
$16,309,500, transferred from permanent appropriations now estimated as amount that will be expended 
s — - } > - 1 cr < eS } ‘ } + 1 f ’ 
propriated in special act for railroads in Alaska; and $3,067,010 for 1915 for objects in deficiency acts, all of whi 
undry civil act for 1916. 
ited . 
e Of $3,067,010 transferred to additional sum under sundry civil act for 1915 
$5,100,000 for War Risk Insurance Bureau, $2,750,000 for relief of American citizens in Europe, $1,000. 
leur 1 war, and is exclusive $1,000,000 for railroads in Alaska, transferred to additional sum under 
I 1ount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 191 ( 
ifter the close of the fiscal year rhis amount includes estimated amount of $60,723,000 to meet sinking nd 
f $16,309,500 transf i to additional sum under sundry civil act for 1915 
» this amount contra ire authorized to be entered into, subject to future , 
OV the fortification act, $300,000; by the naval act, $37,000.000; in 1. $37,400,000 
te is amour mtracts are rized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by ¢ 





$810,000; by various acts to increas 
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ADING AND ENORM 





by new and vexatious taxc 


Public | 
Post Office Bill Emphasizes | 
Incompetency—Much Flanunted * Economy” 


and Congress has granted larger appropriations tha 
granted until last year. 
m, which first suggested the expenditures 


the 


; y : . arr 
HON. FREDER ic k H. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In roe Hot or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Mareh 1, 1915, 
On the subject of appropriations. 
GILLETI Mr. Speaker, this Congress was edged to 
by the Democratic platform and by 16 years of unceas- 
i! m of Republican extravagance. Yet the recom- 
n n ipropriations made by the administration at 
the 1 and the appropriations actually made by the 
Congr in res ‘to those recommendations were the largest 
ever ki exceeding the largest of those which they had so | 
nuspiri Wemmned by about $100,000,000. sut during 
the last session they could at least plead inexperience. It was 
their first taste of power and responsibility for many years. 
r} Ud claim that their new tariff law and their new income- 
tar w had not yet been tested and there was a chance that 
they might produce ample revenue, even for those enormous and 
i} ni appropriations, 

At this session they had no such excuse. Their revenue laws 
had been tested. They had experience by which they could 
forecast the income of next year. And in the light of this 
knowledge, in the midst of a great European war disturbing all 
commercial and financial activities, with every indication that 
expenditure must be radically curtailed if it was not to exceed 
the il ne, despite all this the administration reqnente d Sa 
appropriations than had ever been requested of any other Con- 


a id 


Apparently both the aed 


€) on- 


how the 


‘how the money 
regardless of 
their self-indulgence they have P assed 


be met 


( December 7 required by 
v ( to Congress the estimate of the appropriations which 
di rution deemed necessary for the fiscal year com- 
¢ th t of next July. The regular estimates submitted 
ol t day called for $1,090,775,1384.38, and on the same 
a lemental estimates for $4,000,000 more. But 
( v misleading and unfair, for it diminished the 
‘ Post Office Department by $27,774,450, on 
the theory t Congress would make a suggested change in the 
v i theo that was only based on a dreamy hope and not 
‘ xpectation, and that was proved al most imme- 
justified. The report of the Post Of Com- 
December 14, only a week later, stated that 
P Oilice Department had already submitted revised esti- 
$27,774,450 larger than the original estimates. Re- 
tor th ete Sol 74,450, the estimates of expenditure sub- 
itted by the Secretary of the Treasury on December 7 
uinted tf 1,122.5 19,584.38. Last year the original 
estimates st Bode: were $1,108,681,777.02, and that was 
lars than had ever been submitted by any Republican admin- 
n nd yet in this of depression and uncertainty 
shrinking income this party of economy submits estimates 
915,867,807.36 larger than the record figures of last year. 
i huge es nate was not because of sudden and extraordi 
Ce4 one department of the Government. It was 
er all branches. The estimate for every single 
bill, exeept the Indian bill and the pension bill, 
\ in the bill of the preceding year. The administra- 
ng to Congress its requests for appropriations, as- 
1 tha nutry was in a condition to make larger ex- 
! ( efore for all branches of the Government, 
f S\ Is, the Indians, and the old soldiers, They 
( Democratic economy, 

ASI BALANCE STURINKING RAPIDLY. 
VW \ the « liti of the country and its revenues on 
December 7 when these huge estimates were submitted? What 


ee 


was there to justify housekeeping on this magnificent « 











Mhe cash in the Treasury general fund, using round figures 
shrunk from $141,000,000 on the Ist of July, the begi; 
of the fiscal year, to $75,000,000 on December 7. That 
means that during the five preceding months the expenses of 
Government had exceeded its income by $66,000,000. W 
had been running behind at the rate of $13,000,000 4 m 
How much of the insufficiency of income was due to the Den 
cratic revenue laws and how much to the European war [ 
not here discuss, for both conditions seemed likely to endne 
through the next fiscal year, and in forecasting probable reve 

it would be only prudent to assume their continuance. ae 98 1 
indications point to an even greater falling off of revenues fro; 
customs, from the Post Office, and from the income tax. Unde; 
these circumstances, in submitting recommendations for {¢) 
next fiscal year ordinary prudence would have dictated th; 
some program should be formulated to either reduce expe 
tures or increase the revenues. A monthly deficit of $13.- 
000,000 leads straight to bankruptcy. The income tax acer 
ing in June would only replenish the Treasury for a short 

and could not long support such a drain. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was not unconscious of the danger. In his annua 


a 


| port he said: 





As long as the expenditures of the Government exceed its inco1 

ilways danger. ‘To maintain such a condition is both uns: 

rudent. The corollary of a weak Treasury is impaired contid 
APPROPRIATIONS LARGEST EVER MADE, 

Yet the administration took no steps to avert or remedy 
‘unsound and imprudent condition,” and recommended ex 
penditures on an enlarged scale. Congress proceeded to fi 
the appropriation bills in accordance with the Executive re 
ommendations. After a a of work, apparently real 
at last the impending disaster, there was a consultation bet) H 
representatives of the adinkidtentinn and of Congress. Of t! 
details of that conference I know nothing, but apparently 
plan could be agreed upon, and the Secretary of the Treasu 
announced that the appropriation bills ought not to be 
stantially cut, and Congress proceeded to pass them. ‘T! 
sult has been an aggregate of appropriations of more 
$1,115,000,0090, which is about $1,000,000 less than 
appropriations of last year. In addition, contract oblig 
have been authorized to the amount of $37,400,000. 

POST OFFICE AND INDIAN BILLS FAIL, 


The appropriations would have been $11,593,638. 21 more 
than last year except that owing to the Democratic ineffi 
which we have so often had occasion to criticize, the Post O 
bill and the Indian bill failed topassatall. They were so loaded 
with legislation by the committees framing them that th 
Houses could reach no final agreement on them, and so, to take 
their place, the appropriations of last year had to be conti 
by resolutions. 

Those two bills, as agreed upon in conference, were $12,- 
590,368.08 larger than last year, so that their failur 
the continuance of last year’s law made an apparent savilg 
$12,500,000 and prevented this year’s appropriatio 
passing those of last year by more than $11,000,000. 
saving is only nominal, and the full amount will probably be 
allowed by deficiency bills next winter, and in the meant 
Postal Service will suffer in many of its activities. 





FIFTEEN APPROPRIATION BILLS FAIL TO PASS ON TIM 


Extending the laws of the previous year by resolutio! 
unscientific and an expensive method of legislation; 1 
adinission of incompetency, but it is a regular col 
of Democratic administrations. It is a mark of dilat 
and incapacity, and its extravagance is aptly testified to 
following extract from the last annual report of the De! 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield: 

Finally, money loss arises from failure to make appro} 
time to keep the work of the Government moving. The serious 
of these latter losses are probably not appreciated. They und 
amount to more than some of the economies thought to be ell 
clipping estimates. 

During the 16 years of Republican control the appre 
bills were prepared promptly and were invariably passed ! 
they were needed, and an extension resolution was nev 
sorted to. But in the past four years, when the De 
have controlled the House of Representatives, where appt 
tion bills originate, 15 regular appropriation bills ha‘ 
to pass before the necessary date, so that 15 times a 
tion of extension has been required. Inefliciency is alway) 
cause. But, although the first and obvious deduction I 
these facts is that the incompetent party should be driv 
power, yet 2 secondary lesson can be drawn that there 
crying necessity for a reform in our system of makins 
priations and for some concentration of authority wh! 




































































ower with responsibility. That would put some curb on | 
1 

cy and extravagance, 
DOCTRINE IN PUBLIC EXPENDI- | 


SREGARDS LAW-——-HIS NEW 


TURES. 


Di 


ihe estimates submitted by this administration prove that 

iit is not primarily with Congress. The Executive has | 

re reckless and improvident than Congress, and with less 

In this session the appropriations have been $47,- 
1,025.62 less than asked by the administration. In the 
nn they were $36,563,638.47 less. If Congress at 
ions had appropriated all that the administration rec- | 
iod, the huge total of appropriations would be $84,- 
(664.10 greater still. So the prevalent opinion that Con- 
ainly to blame is incorrect. It is the Executive which 

at fault. It ought to be vastly easier for the | 
t and Cabinet, a small executive body exempt from | 
ers of logrolling, to survey the whole field, calculate the | 

s, aud cut the estimates to correspond. But they have 

vholly recreant to that duty. With the evidence of falling | 

es painly before them they have not hesitated to demand 

sed expenditures, and instead of obeying the law and 
Congress to obvious and imperative economies, Congress 

n obliged to restrain and prune their reckless estimates. 

‘as the Executive shows no appreciation of his responsi- 

| advising how to make the two ends meet, Congress, with 

ts urge membership and diversity of interests, can hardly be 
expected to assume the entire responsibility and practice self- | 
l'o accomplish wise results there must be a sympathy of 


OSsk 


rily 


and a unity of effort and a recognition of mutual 
ility. That has all been lacking in this Congress. 


| estimates submitted to Congress at the beginning of the 

\ ‘ in December last, including those submitted by supple- 

mnmuniecations, were palpably far in excess of any esti- 

the possible revenues for the year. The President, 

| of advising Congress as he was commanded to by the 

Ilow in his judgment the estimated appropriations could 

ast injury to the public service be reduced so as to bring 

opriations within the estimated revenues,” said in his 

message : 

ith the greatest confidence that the people of the United 

t jealous of the amount their Government costs if they 
they get what they need and desire for the outlay. 





s hew doctrine of Democratic economy seems to have been 
d well upon the advisers and subordinates of the Presi- 
for in the annual report of the Secretary of Commerce I 
precept reiterated: 
usiness man would ever judge of economy or extravagance 
erely by the total. He would ask, ‘“* Was the expendi- 
’“ Was the money well spent?’’ And he would not regard 
or consider economical the mere absence of expenditure, 
n it involved him either in larger future outlay or in 
production. 


rT n 
lre I 


t of 


\ itter what we spend, so long as we get what we need 
re! An entirely new doctrine in public expenditures 
seized upon by the party in control of the taxing and 
power of our Government to bring it to the verge of, 
tually thrust it into, bankruptcy by the appropriations | 

ssion. In their mad rush “to get what they 

desire for the outlay” they did not hesitate, in the | 
rs of the session, to vote a rider on one of the great 
bills providing for a financial scheme of so-called 
that proposed to take out of the Federal Treasury 
000,000 that was not there, and to take and appropriate, 
$240,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds that had been 
ed to be used solely for the building of the Panama 


iis Se 





lortunately this rider, voted on by the House, was not 
in by the Senate. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
[ do not eontend that the Democratie claim to be the 
‘onomy is entirely a fiction. I have no doubt the | 


once deserved. My only regret is that it no longer 
Like many of the virtues and principles claimed by 
it Democratic Party, it lives only in tradition. And | 
king to see it still flaunted as an existing virtue when | 
licted and belied by their every action. And yet it is | 
‘than fair to admit that there still exists in this House | 
band of Democrats, headed by the chairman of the | 
itions Committee, who have made an honest and 
ight to revive and uphold the obsolete Democratic tradi- 
They have had no encouragement from the administra- | 
hey have had little support in the House, but I have seen | 
se range their efforts and their discouragements, and | 
y have had no reward except their own self-approval, I | 
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economy have been earnest, disinterested, public-spirited, I 
| Sagacious. 

What Bagehot said of the English Parliament has | ! 
| peculiarly true of this Congress: 

If you want to raise a certain cheer in the H ( L 
general panegyric on economy, If you want t 
propose a particular saving. 

FOUR RECKLESS DEMOCRATIC YEA 

The appropriations of this session have shamefully "e 
garded the principles of sound business and true ¢ ny 
With revenues falling and precarious, with business and 
mercial conditions feverish and uncertain, with a steady 
monthly deficit and no assured prospect of its relief, and with 
a cash fund reduced to a point that has generally been «dk ed 
unsafe, the administration has recommended and the Congress 
has authorized expenditures on a larger scale than eve e 


fore, and no step has been taken to meet the prospective deficit 


I can see in such conduct no sign of judgment or foresight « 
prudence. It seems to me a reckless gamble, a blind trust at 
some happy charce will effect a deliverance which no sound 
reason can anticipate. 

That is not the way the finances of a Government should be 
administered. There ought to be some proportion between in 
come and outgo, and their relations ought not to be ignored 
and their accommodation left to chance. That seems to have 
been the qnly fiscal policy of this session, and it 


the administration has 


reason why lost the confidence of the 
people. 

The total appropriations of this first Democratie Congress 
have been, in round figures, $2,231,000,000, which is 


$113,000,000 larger 
000 larger than the 


than its predecessor and 
last Republican Congress 


$177,000,- 


Moreoye in 
the four years before the Democrats secured control of the 
House the Republican Congresses paid out of the current reve 
nues nearly $70,000,000 more for the Panama Canal con- 
struction than has been paid in the last four years rhese 
figures are so vast that it is difficult to appreciate their sig 
nificance, but we can estimate it better by thinking how com- 
forting it would be if there were now in our lean and depleted 
Treasury those $177,000,000 which would have been saved 
if the Democrats had even been as economical as those prodigal 
Republicans, whose extravagance they so unsparingly con 
demned. 

LUCRATIVE OFFICES FILLED GREEDILY, 


The Democratic platform not only denounced the “lavish a] 
propriations of Republican ’ but ealled for “a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salar 


Congresses, 


es of which 
drain the substance of the people.’ I have seen no sign that 
any of those offices which could be filled by ‘‘ deserving Dem« 
crats”’ have been considered “ useless.” On the trary, no 
Congress of which we have a record has created so 1 y new 
offices with high salaries. And in filling these ices there 
has been exhibited a narrow and avaricious partisanship which 
has not been surpassed since the halcyon days of the spoils 
| system under Andrew Jackson. In the 10 appointments to the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Trade Commission, with salaries 
|of $12,000 and $10,000 per annum, not a Republican was in 
cluded. This Congress is the first since 1894 when the Demo 
eratie Party has had full control of all branches of the G 
ernment, and so it has given them for the first time an oppor 
tunity to prove the sincerity of their platform pledges and of 
the criticisms which they had persistently directed at th 
extravagance of the Republican administrations. rhe figures 
are illuminating and conclusive. 

The description of the Government of France by an « 
author is very appropriate to the work of this Congress. Bod 
wrote: 

Millions of the national wealth q i nt 
on the creation of superfluo pos n 1 ed 
with functionaries and on _ publi d 1 i ’ 

| the local popularity of their p ) 
| opposition, as deputies vote with r 
| prodigalities. 

I recognize that the mere size of the priations does not 

| prove extravagance. True economy does not consist s in 
making small appropriations, but in a wise 1 carefu 

ment of expenditures to income. Conduct which is extravag 

| in a poor man might be parsimony in a millionaire. W ’ 
proper and reasonable outlay for the Government in Repu nn 
times might be extravagance in pinching De. .ocratic times. 
When the income is large the expenditure can corres d, 
but this administration and Congress seems unable to 
prehend that a reduction of expenditure ought to accompany 


ad to give my acknowledgment that their attempts at | & severe reduction of income, and is spending more in these 








ed Ts ratic t the Republicans ever risked 
ysperous 
REPUBLICAN WNTRY'S ONLY TOI 

I") SUIS balance is t day only $45,000,000, instead 
$166,000,000 which was left them by the Republican 

po at the beginning of the fiscal year 1914, although for 
we | been paying vexatious “ war taxes.” A balance 
ol $50,000,000 has for years been co dered the dan- 
g point, fhe Treasury has uot been so empty since the 
( and administration I am afraid it can ly be replen- 
ishes S was then, by an issue of bonds, and that if can only 
be made permanently safe, as it was then, by a change of admin- 


ow 


i J : . ipmn . 
HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 
oO} NEW TOR XK 
In tHe House or Represenvatives 
Thursday, February 4, 1915, 
( » Mess if the } sident on the act (IL. R. 6060) to recu 
im? I ion f to id the resid e of ali in the 


GRIFFIN. 


ustain the Presi- 
























a veto. because T am to this b which is unfair, 
un-American, and entirely antagonistic to the traditional 
] of our country. 
| pathway of duty was blazed for President Wilson by two 
a lished Presidents, Grover Cleveland and William Toward 
Taft. who in no uneertnain terms condemned legislation of this 
character. On March 2, 1897, Grover Cleveland, in his memo 
nessage vetoing the liter ‘Vv test said 
A ical departure f nati 1 policy 1 ting t mMigt m 
presented Hleretofo we have welcomed who can » us 
{ ther land xcept those whose ioral or physical « 1ditio or 
ened danger to our nai { fety Relving 
74 IS J 1 s of o rv to our 
1 nd so f we ha ming from 
“ 1 lo and . in @ development 
! t i in return a share in the blessings of 
\ a) tOus LI h, TO tne ¢ imilation and 
1 10 ( turdy ¢ ) d izens, attests the 
rf j ) nd W whi guarding 
{ ple'’s inte sts, eX se yur migrants only physical and 
ndness and a wil ind ability to wort 
\ I n of th i lis of this policy can not fail to 
\ ntiment in i ‘ as for, however it have heen re- 
i in i 1 proposition 1d viewed L expert nt, its ac- 
< nents e such that if it is to be uprooted at this late day its 
‘ d itag hounld be phait upparent and tl itu i\dopted 
) 1 ad late free from uncertainties and guarded 
ist diffienlt « ( I ive ] n ration 
Ex-Pa dent Taft, vetoing the literacy test on Tel ry 14, 
1] wrote 
I not ak > m mind to 1 in Cl f provi ion 
i princi that ought, in my be upheld in dealing 
I n i to the t For the reasons 


prove that test, 


a 

















tary of Connnerce and Labor Charles Nagel, in his 
lett of February 12, 1! upon which President Taft based 
hi eracy-test veto, wrote the following: 
I f ti nion that this provision can n he defended upon its 
I It n i as a selective t For seme time 
r da in it pport upon that ground have been brought to 
) ttentic rhe matter has been considered from that point of 
i nd I became completely satisfied 1 t upon that ground the test 
‘ i not tained The olde nt is now abandoned, and 
in the later conferen at least, the ground ji k¢ the provision 
is t » defended as a practical measu to exclude a large proportion 
of lesirable immigrants from certain countries T) measure pro- 
poses to reach its result by indirection, and is « fed purely upon the 
ground of practical policy, the final pu bre o reduce the quan- 
tity of cheap labor in this country I not I argument, 
. t tl law would exclude a consi ble percer of immigra 
ti f 1 southern Italy, among th 8, ti Mexic: , and the 
G ks rhis exclusion would embrace probably in large part undesira 
b it also eat many desira people, and the embarrassment, ex 
1 nd s to those who seek to enter would be out of all pro 
py { it od that can po sibly be promise d for this measure. 
My ery the conclusion that, so far as the merits 
of t indiy é concerned, the test is altogether over- 
‘ ted. I people who come from the countries named are fre- 


quently illiterate | 1 opportunities have been denied th The 
oppression with which these people have to contend in modern times is 


m. 


not religious, but it consists of denial of the opportunity to acquire 
reading and writing, Frequently the attempt to learn to read and write 
the language of the particular people is discouraged by the Government, 
and these immigrants in coming to our shores are really striving to 
free themselves from the conditions under which they have been com- 


pelled to live. 
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So far as the industrial coaditions are concerned, IT think. the 
tio has ns eriicially considered, We need labor in this « 
nd tl tives are unwilling to do the work which the alier 
over toe do It is perfectly true that in a few cities and localiti 
ire congested conditions. It is equally true that in very mucl 
areas We are practically without help. In my judgment no suf 
earnest and intelligent effort has been made to bring our want 
our supply togther, and so far the same forces that give ft} 
support to this provision of the new bill have stubbornly resis 
effort looking to an intelligent distribution of new immigration 1 
the needs of our vast country. Im my judgment no such dra 
ure based upon a ground which is untrue and urged for a reason 
we are unwilling to assert should be adopted until we hay; 


exhausted thi sibilities of 


pou 
Woodrow 
the 
narrow, un-American 

In two p 


departure 
country 


a rational distribution of these n 
President 


message 


, Wilson in a most forceful, truly 1 
pending legislation, which 
literacy test, said: 
articulars vital consequence this bill embodi 
from the traditional and long-established policy 
a policy in which our people have conceived the y 


vetoing eontai 


ter of their Government to be expressed, the very mission and 

the Nation in respect of its relations to the peoples of the w 

side their borders. It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of 
which have always been open to those who could find nowhe 
the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation for wha 
conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men, and 
cludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary educatik 


been denied without regard to their character, their purposes, 
natural capacity 





Restrictions adopted carlier in our history as 
would very m: 1 Lt » altered the course and cooled th 
4 rs of our politics. The right of political asylum has br 

country many a man of noble character and elevated 


Di 
outiaw in his own less fortunate land a 
become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public co) 
children and the compatriots of these illustrious Ameri 











stand amazed to see the representatives of their Nation now 

in the fullness of our national strength, at the maturity of 

i itions, to risk turning su men back from our shores wit 

of quality or of purpose. It is dificult for me to believe tha 

effect of this feature of the bill was realized when it was ‘ ; 
adopted, and it is impossible for me to assent to it in ‘the f ‘ 
which it is here cast. 

The literacy and the tests and restrictions which ac 


test 
an even ‘adical cl in the policy of thi 
Oo we have generously kept our deors open to all who 


constitute 


Hithert 


ven more ! ange 















wnfitted by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support 
personal records and antecedents as were likely to make them 
to our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential rel 
of life. In this bill it is proposed to tut vy from test 
acter and of ualitvy and to impose tests w exclude and 
for tl vy tests h mbodied are not tests of quality 0 f 
or of 1al fitness, sts of opportunity. Those v 
ing ortunity are mitted unless they have already 
th ef of the op] they seek—the opportunity of 
Phe object of such pre sion is restriction, not sclection. 

This legislation is an echo of “ know-nothingis 


found its expression in the misnamed American 


















savory memory. ‘Two of its party declarations mic! 
stated in these less troublous times. 

1. That Europe i striously ridding herself of an ex 
now becoming bm to her, and whom do s} 
paupers, her con outpouring of her al u 
Even lately ha { en landed ou 
national v el Meran from dy) 
filled ith al it s to spread among 
immi nt radi list 

2. That the fore become the tool of the political 
that the naturali had become a dead letter: th: 
ve had be« factor at electi that tl 
especially ti I ing to obtain and | 
mMcans, 

The attacks of to-day against immigration are less | 


‘haracter but very similar to the broadsides aimed 
early immigrants from Ireland, Germany, Sweden, and * 
The Irish, the German, the Swede, and the Scotch | 
through the opportunity and have added 

izth and stability of our free institutions 


crucible of 


strengti 


Tear away the mask of hypocrisy, “call a pick a 
spade n spade.” 
The literacy test is not a selective test. It is a 


to exclude 
Greek, the 
Jew, a 


Russia 


placed in the bill ur 
the Polander, the 
Italy. 


race in 


from shores the 
Bohemian, and the | 
member of a perse 


coming to our sheres seeks 





southern ‘The 


1 


“17 
l 


presse 






of hope and happiness. His energy, his thrift, his | 
knowledge, his devotion to his parents are elements 
tribute prodigally to America’s highest type of citizen 
In the Empire State one of the mest learned ju 
1 1 





appeals, the court of last resort in our State, 
. Cardoza, a member of a family of great lawyers, : 
by a broad-minded patrietic governor, Martin Il. ' 
proud of his Jewish ancesiry. In medicine, law, the 
i 1 the world the Jew holds a | 


\T 
} 





business 





mt A Ss. « it 

preem In this very Sixty-third Congress the! 

distingui: i members of Hebraic origin. 
In the sacred Revolution War for Independence ; in | 

of 1812; in the Mexican War of territorial aggrandize! 


in the internecine strife to preserve the integrity of te 
in the Spanish-American War, and at Vera Cruz the + 
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tsthnted his life and his blood to American ideals and American 
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T 
| In his report the Postmaster Genet er 
| port of the First Assistant Post: ter ¢ fiscal 
loor of opportunity should be thrown wide open to a/| year ending June 30, 1914. ree mnimnendit } ‘ . 
at can produce a Disraeli, a Benjamin, and in our own | law so as to permit the Postmaster ¢ 
Straus anda Schiff masters of the third class, l now re 1 from | re ¢ ie 
| italian, who proudly points to his Columbus, the dis- | First Assistant Postmaster General. } ve 16. as ws 
the Western Hemisphere, the Polander, the Greek, Under existing law, appointments of third 
Bohemian need no public apologists. They are passing made by the President and confirmed the S& i 
» crucible of antagonisms that have become a memory ae —" ee warranted 
h and German immigrants of the early forties. They * sisi tad dite Sikes eos eee aol te 
merge just as triumphantly as have the Irish and the | lowing in the wake of the successful adi 8 
( . The “ hewer of wood and the drawer of water” of | ree 291s, eee ee | 
| become the captain of industry of to-morrow. Such | som $1,000 to $1,900 per jas Sea so 
es are possible and are not far-fetched in a land | why these appointments should not be made by the P ; ( 
free educational system is creating an educational | bY Whom the ssful applicants are now 1 nated the | 
: eke ; ok rn ee = : i | for appointment This would expedite t I t l 
n the rich and the poor. The brawn and sinew of | post Office Department immediat ntwal ce 
and Polander, the spirit of liberty of the Greek, | hence tend to increase efficion ry. 
lidity of the Bohemian will prove precious elements What I have just read. giving the reasons for anthorizine ths 
in the national melting pot. Postmaster General to appoint postn ers of t 1 class 
liddle West, the undeveloped South, and far-off Alaska applies with equal force to the appointment of es 
great influx of the laboring immigrant. Hundreds of aa eee as he a ovided for in mv | The 
of acres of virginal forest and agricultural land need and functions of postmasters of i classe ( lL re s 
of American enterprise and the labor of European similar. The classes into which po iain a , 
| are not determined by the character of S » | 
rican citizen through education has reached a stage | formed, but is determined altogether bv t ; 
will not do the work aliens will do. All postmasters whose salaries are as mu d 
West and Middle West the majority of farms are | over are of the first ss, All postmastere whos ‘e 
foreign-born people or their immediate descendants. | $1,900 and less than $3.000 are of the sec nd elas d all post 
\ these foreign agriculturists who help supply our food- | masters whose salaries are $1.000 and less ft] 1.900 are of 
Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Polanders, and | the third class, and all postmasters whose sal a a oe . 


The greater the production of foodstuffs the lower 
iving. 
’ >» COl 


Pivmouth Rock, we must be convinced in our heart of 


the narrowness, the bigotry, and the shallowness of | 
colleagues on the other side of this | 


To my 

ome of whom have honestly fought with fanatical 

years to place this literacy test on the statute books. 
real solution of the problem, and to it I intend de- 

bh of my time while in Congress. 

needed in this country is a proper distribution of 


vy test. 


Men of character should always be welcome to | 


s of Jones, Lafayette, Kosciusko, 


be Kalb, and Pulaski in our Nation’s building should 
itten. The Irish brigade at Fredericksburg fought 


of their adopted country. Let us not forget, 
spirit of our forefathers, who proclaimed to the 
lis Nation is the land of liberty and equality, a 

t\ worships his Creator as his conscience dic- 
that is an asylum for the oppressed of all nations, 
tretel out its the to the per- 

of the world, bidding them a hearty welcome to 
f and happiness, to blessed land of 
opportunity. 


t 


es hands across sea 


love this 


* the Appointment of Postmasters of All Classes 


hy the Postmaster General Instead of by the President. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS. 
OF TENNESSER, 
rue Hovust or Representatives. 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, the 3d of this month, 
i@ following bill, which was referred to the Com- 
ost Office and Post Roads: 

~1606) to provide for the appointm 
by the Postmaster General, 


, ele., That postm 
1} 


nt of postmasters 
and for other purposes. 
the first, second, third, 
be appointed and may be removed by the Pos 
all appointments and removals shall be notifi 
_ Post Office Department. 


, iit laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are 


asters of and 
ister 
d to 






lal report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 

ster General recommends that the appointment of 
's of the third class be made by the Postmaster Gen- 
it by the President, as r quired by existing law. 





sider our ancestors, even if we can point with | 


Kossuth, | 


my col- | 


$1,000 are of the fourth class, 
he law now provides that all postmasters except 
fourth class must be appointed by the P 


resid if and ‘onhr 
if POTN a 4 


by the Senate. There is absolutely not one gooa sound ar 
| that can be urged in favor of having postmasters of ny class 
} appointed by the President and confiri ed by the Senate 
There are now about 8,650 postmasters of the first. second 


and third classes, all of whom must be appointed by the 1] 


| dent and confirmed by the Senate. 
| During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, there we . 
| pointed 3,720 presidential postmasters, The ap) ation nd 
| indorsements of all this vast number of presidential postmasters 
| had to be first thoroughly considered and passed on by 1e 
Postmaster General before the names of those recommended bv 
| him were sent to the President for his consideration and 
| proval. The President, being charged with the respousib 
the successful administration of all departments of G rn 
| must necessarially give a great deal of his time to the considera 


tion of the applicants for these positions before he sends his 


nominations to the Senate. When fin rhhy sent to the Sensat l 
| nominations are referred to the Senate Com e on Post 
| Offices and Post Roads, where they are again considered b re 

they are acted on finally by the Senate in executive s ’ 

If a vast majority of the nominations for postmiasters thus t 

to the Senate are not passed on by it in a mere pert tor) 

a great deal of time must be consumed by the Senate ‘ 3 

Conmnittee on Post Offices and Post Roads that is not 


necessary to secure efiiciency 
tions as 


in the service If the 


a general rule are made by the S te w t ) 
consideration, and thus resulting in no publi l, it is le 
interest of good legislation to pass the bill I | trod d 
and save the President and the Senate the t » and trouble 
entailed upon them by the present method of appointing Ld 
confirming postmasters of the first. second l 

While the appointments of postmasters of seg i 
exercise of executive power and a performance of l exe : 


duty for which the President and those acting m 


wholly responsible, a practice or usage has ul } 
| the Members of the House of Representatives of 
| cal party of the administration are requested p> 
; General to suggest to him persons to | ( 
} in their respective eongressional distr and < » 1 I 
son so suggested is recommended by the Post Gener to 
the President, and as a general 1 » the P 


the person thus selected to the Senate for ec tion 
jection. 


To this general practice there 


that the Senator is asked to re end ‘ . 
| in the city in which he r nstead « > Re 
| the district in which ol ented g s 





has been followed by all rti 

A Representative in this House has a muel 
to know the character i 
in bis district thar : In 
| resides in the same district. As I irule S tors re Vv 


and qua 





1 is possible 
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and make no effort, either directly or 

























































in this practice, 



































with one exception, and that is where of a 
































masters made in this way, 

the person thus selected is personally offensive to a Senator In 

from the State in which the appointee resides. While there iS | was 
ems to be an 





of the Senate of this kind, there Ss 
extended to a Senator 
office is personally 





no formal rule 
rule’ 





Post 








by way of courtesy 


‘unwritten 








































































































































































has been thought by the 
the rejection of 2} 
the 


fensiveness ” that 


cient gravity to warrant erson nominated for 


words ~ personally 


otlice by the resident. But taking 

offensive” in the ordinary sense in which they are commonly 
used, [ would suppose it means that, apart from all political 
considerations, that there is a stave of personal ill feeling exist- 
ing between the Senator and the person named for office that 


to transact 


that in order to 
a United States Senator 
of the services of a 


Mr. Speaker, I must suppose 
big ¢ and broad enough to be 
in depriving the President and the country 
man in public office, simply because the man was personally 
offensive to him, that the grounds or cause for the existence of 
state of mind must be of an extremely offensive charac- 
Senator who would take advantage of such a 
would not hesitate to wake public the nature and de- 
yersonally offensive” matter of So grave a charac- 
ter as to warrant such action on his part. 

No doubt this custom oF practice that has grown up in the 
Senate of objecting to the confirmation of applicants for office 
“ personal offensiveness ” has sometimes, to Say 
and no doubt it has sometimes been 
selection of a 
for 


nough 


in 


such a 
ter, and that any 
practice 
tails of the “"] 


In 


on grounds of 
the least of it, been abused, 
resorted to by Senators, as a means of indirect 
postmaster at a particular city more desirable to a Senator, 
reasons than the man whose name has 


personal and political 

been sent to the Senate upon the recommendation of a Member 

of this House. Suppose there is a city where there are six ap- 

plicants for postmaster, all of the same political party, all 
and none of them 


all men of good character, 
» the Member of this body in whose district the 
But, while none are objectionable 
decidedly preferable, and this 
referred is recommended by the Member and his name 
Senate by the President. Then, suppose that the 
ded by the Member is less desirable to a Senator 
of the applicant than any of the other five. 
n whose name has been sent to 
but have been of 
may think that 


qualitied, and 
objectionable { 
appointment is to be made. 
to the Member, one of the six is 
man so } 
is sent to the 
man recomnit 
from the State 
Suppose the Senator and the ma 
the Senate are of the same political party, 


different factions in the party, and the Senator 

it is not to his personal or political interest for this particular 
man to be honored with public office, put instead of disclosing 
his real grounds of objection, he reports to the Senate in ex- 
ecutive session, behind closed doors, that this man is “ person- 
ally offensive’ to him, and in this way gets rid of him and 
secures the appointment of one of the other applicants, to whom 


the Senator can say: ~ You owe your appointment to me. If I 
had not blocked the confirmation of the man recommended by 
your Member of the House, you would not have been appointed. 
I. in this way, forced your Member to come to you, and you 
therefore owe your success to me and not to your Member. 
I therefore expect your friendly aid and support in my next 
for the nomination for the Senate.” 

Then, to make the all the more odious, 
objecting Senator had used all the power and 
had with the Member of the House to get him 
one of the other applicants, and in failing to do so resorts to | 
the “personally offensive” submarine objection in order to | 
get rid of the man preferred by the Member, with the purpose 
of ultimately bringing him around to the support of the man 
the Senator wants appointed. Of course it not to be pre- 
sumed that many such men would ever be elected to that great 
pody at the other end of this Capitol, put it is best to make 
such possibilities impossible by passing my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, under the rules of this House we are not per- | 
mitted to call the names of Senators in discussing their actions | 
and votes in the Senate. Therefore I can not call names in ¢ 
case illustrating how the use of a single objection of this kind 

















contest 





suppose this 
influence he 
to recommend 





ease 
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has prevented the ¢e 


Senate by the I 


acquiesce 
indirectly, to int rfere with the exercise of this courtesy ex- | mended 
teuded to Members of this body by the President. by a 

\ general rule Senators confirm the nominations of post- 


subcommittee of the 


ing Senator and the 
mendation the 
Senate for confirmation. 


the Senators composing 
jection to confirmation in the 
names of the Senator and the 
was opposed : 

I therefore object to Mr. 


who alleges that a person thus selected for 

offensive to him. In the consideration of nominations by the 

Senate, it acts in executive session, behind closed doors, with no 

report or record of what any Senator may Say regarding his | hear 

objection to the confirmation of nominations sent to it by the | to 

President. On this account I am unable to find precedents of 

what has been urged by Senators in the way of “personal of- | the 
Senate to be of suffi- 


At the hearing 
proceedings were had, whereupon one of the 
addressing the Member of this House who | 


subcommittee, 
appointment of the man whose contirmat 


recommended the 


But upon the earnest 


recommended th 
tors, who was ehairm 

Then state your 
is already settled against you. 


The Member, ‘ 


which was print 
sequently the Senat 
ing, was afterwards 


letter in substance, 
as to the “ persona 
no names of persons who had 
tion, 
present. 


closed decided to recom 
But in the meantime the 
withdraw 
done, so that neither 
actually 


time that a Senator, in obje 
master 
grounds for 
must confess that 
offensiveness, ” 
bas his own standards : 
his State is 

sive” to him. 
fensive,” 
the Senator I 
have 
element may have been 99 per 
asked that he be reje 
that a Senator who is so 1 
magnify this feeling towalt 
through colo 


the Senator 
it is just possible 

“ political grounds ” 
plicant for office so 
to the element of pe 


Party had been so b 
licans had 
although 
majority. 
active as a 


| very 
“Jand of the free and home of the brave 
for opinion’s sake? 

honestly diffe 


for appointment 
Member of this body, 
Senator from the same State. 
the case I am referring to, 
made by the Senator, 


ESSIONAL RECORD. 


ee 


onfirmation of a good man, who was recor 
as postmaster in a city in his distri 
and whose name was sent to thi 
resident after fully considering the objectio 


when objection to confirmat 
the nomination was referred to : 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 


Roads, which subeommittee gave a hearing to the object 


name of the man 


ing, and at the hearing 


would make it embarrassing for the Senator to have 

oflicinl business with the person objected to by him, or something | was under consideration, said: 

of that kind or along that line. Tien. Mt. there isn’t any 
justify a man ment, 


his own behalf, in 


the hearing the Senator 
but gave no §] 


although requested to 


The subcommittee, 


the name of the 
acted on by the Senate. 
Mr. Speaker, as far as my 


in his own State, 


but I suppose 


* personally 
and to what 
but 1 cent 


been per 


might 
The case I refer to arose 


the State 


is 


carried 
the State 
In that 


sive” applicant 
other and larger faction. 


e man thus objected to, 
an of the subcommittee, 


case as briefly as you can. You under 


ifter being requeste 
was permitted in a most hurried manner 
ed afterwards by order 
or, who could not be 
heard and the Member a¢ 
reiterated what he 
ecifie or detailed inforn 


y 


| and politically offensive 
furnished him with the it 
do so by 


the nomination or 


ting to t 
has ever assigned as 
opposing confirmation ‘ political offensiv' 
I am at a loss for 
that 
is to When an applicant fi 
and politically obnoxious 
To what extent this applicant was © pe! 
extent he was 
am unable to state. 
of the 
cent. 


as to be looking 
rsonal “ offensi yeness.” 
in a State where the 


factional struggle the 
member of one faction 
for the postmastership 
We all know that 
strife often develops into contests of great bitte 


need 


Member of this House upon wh 
objected to was sent to the 
The subcommittee fixed a d 
the Senator filed a letter addressed 
the subcommittee making hi 
following language, leaving ot 
man whose confirm: 


Senat 


of 


your 


order to give the reasons for h 
one of the other Se 


then 


present at tl 
gain he 
” matt 


the 


recomlit 


a definition 


the Senator 


“ politically 
The personal 
whole, while 


adly split up into factions tl 
for 
normally Democratic by ®@ & 
Senator 


Governor it 


and the * p 
had a 


Member 


* 


se recom 


ay for the 


: Pe —'s confirmation on the ground 
he is personally and politically obnoxious and offensive to me. 
(Signed) - = 


this letter was read first, before 


any other 
ors on 


making 


insistence of the Member to be heard 
aving 


} 


said 


stand t 


d to be as brief as possi 
to make a state! 
of the cominitiec 


1€@ first 


ard in rey 
had said i 


er, and 


W 


as I am informed, after the hear! 
nd the rejection of the not! 
Member requested the Presid 
applicant, which was im 


yet 


knowledge goes, this 
he confirmation 0! 


reir 
' 


of 


w hit 


wy oll 


offens 
elem 


the 


But, to say the least 
ected on both erounds 


{ 


is 


red Y 


1 
wit the 
two e 
} 
ylitiealls 
ected W 


factional 


yyhness, ll 


for the time being members of both factions become Pe 


offensive to each other. 


tive punishments 
simply because they have 


political questions and policies? 
abuse of power may 
happen that when a new President is inaugt 


lengths such an 


? 


Shall 


There is no ki 
go. Sul 


But, Mr. Speaker, are we 
* to tolerate | rose! 
men | 
red with other 
rowing to ‘ 


be 


ypose it 


rated and sends 
























of his Cabinet to the Senate for confirmation that a 
from each of the States from which the several Cabinet 
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: come arises in the executive session of the Senate and 
ersonal and political offensiveness ” to each member of | 
y Cabinet. Is it possible that the whole list would un- 
isly be rejected, with nothing more than the bare 
s of Senators in the recesses of an executive session 
nen, however great, however well qualified for their 
duties, and however patriotic, were “ personally of- 
to one Senator from each of the States from which 
may come? Of course such a thing is so unlikely 
vible as to hardly deserve serious notice. But a 
that permits such a course of action to be pursued 
a postmaster is just as bad in principle and just as 
je in application as when applied to a Cabinet officer. 
the possibilities of such an “ unwritten rule” a general 
y or an admiral of the Navy can be rejected for 
because for some fancied personal grievance of a 
senator he may have made himself “‘ personally offensive” to 
liut when it gets to be a common practice to refuse con- 
simply because the man named by the President for 
is ‘‘ politically offensive” to a Senator it is cer- 
1 time that at least one “unwritten rule” of the 
S abolished; and if this can not be done, the people 
e the matter into their own hands and see that no | 
s so small and so wrapped up in himself as to have a 
rejected for official place simply because the man is 
y and politically offensive” to him, whatever that may | 
citizen of this country should be forced to pass over | 
il “bridge of sighs” to appease the pevish wrath of | 
man, although for the time being he may happen to | 
1 States Senator. 
! ker, for these and many other good and sufficient 


[ shall press my bill for passage by the House at the 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress next December, 


Export of Arms and Ammunition. 


our rights and let us do the and 
lest, let us fearlessly insist that the greatest powers 


right. While just 


Sil 





* flag and the legitimate commerce carried under its 

And iet the free winds of heaven no longer be offended 
ted above a trade that has upon it the curse of Cain. 
il. Let us be honestly neutral. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OT 


N. HENRY VOLLMER. 


OF IOWA. 
IN rhe Hot or REepRESENTATIVES, 
I sday, MWareh 4, 1915 
MiikR. Mr. Speaker, on the first day of the present 


H 


Q ° 


1 the resolution known as 
bit the export of arms and ammunition. 
3,000,000 American citizens have petiti 
legislation, 


as 


ress |] introducer Se 


nee 


ned 
such 


resolution an Ameri« ren and an 


a that 
l nti 


itive, 





est knowing my duty as such to prefer 

f no country to those of the United States, and 

nherited racial antipathies, if any, to swerve me | 

ful performance of that duty. I troduced that | 

» as an American I did not want my country, 

f contemporaries and of all posterity, to stand 

( ypoerite of the world, that goes into the | 

tuary in response to a presidential proclamation 

while her pockets are filled with blood 

i the hirty pie for W Judas sold his 

il ct I ( { Nel ‘ Oo! 

l © my Al th “ the Lord, 

th things “ nu LV Him lip 

of peace and ma \ 1 then on Monday 

r inter: ted ¢ ipation of shipping the instru- 

r to one side only of an qual contest, in 

etend that all the contestants are our friends. 

part of our dear friends to kill or maim others of | 
nda! 


is! Thus we are helping seven who have jumped 









ue a couple of other thugs are waiting around the 
to jump on, too, when the right moment comes: 
ao not dare just yet, because the minority is putting 





up too stiff a fight, a fight against which Maratl« nd Ther 
mopylae and Salamis and Platea were tame exhibitions How 
many German and Austrian widows and ory id @1 é 
will be made with our arms and our mu ions [I do not know, 
but I fear the account will be kept somewhere by the N sis 
that comes to nations as to individu h rime of 
blood on their souls! Let us not deceive « SE S \\ re 
particeps criminis to the greatest crime against | ty WW 
civilization in all the annals of time, for so I reg 1 t present 
world-wide war. 

In the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 1 é e 


had several he: 





ngs on my resolution We ] e defended 
it—and some of the most distinguished citizens vy 
have assisted us—on moral, economic and se gI 
and on grounds of the highes nal | \ga 
resolution no argument has been ide d I ‘ 
none will be made. The ammunition ring does not do 
that way. And in the pro-British press of t I 
seen but two suggestions that could be dis iw 
of arguments in opposition : 

First. That the adoption of the resolut W i d 
unneutral act against the allies 

Second. That it might be a b: | prece 
we should ever get into war d. bei ! s 
paredness, would ourselves desire to S | 1- 
nition. 

Now, as to the first argument, my er is not v 
would it not be an unneutral act of which 1 ‘ | 
justly complain, to adopt the resolutio ut t ri 
be genuinely neutral without it; that \ ie ir 
neutrality in spirit as well in the lette. ( re 
ington put it, to be frienciy and imparti ) reg es 
such legislation, since the control of the { Ss at pre 
absolutely with Great Britain, and our su} es l L 
one side. Ethical obligations always «de d te 
facts of the particular case. This is not a1 bst1 q m. 
The actual existing conditions determine our duty) \s t d 
law writers put it, when the reason of th the ile 


fails. Trying to be honestly neut \ 
help Germany and Austria; but we do k you to ; 
the other side. 


The precedents of 100 years : , W a g 
the reason on which they are based n f 
opportunity for both sides to get these 1 
lish our right to export them, if w he . but 1 blis } 
to do so. We are under no obligat 1, @X] ss y 
treaty, international law or law of it to : 
this infamous trade. We are er mm 
anything that belongs to us 

I can not understand how I I [ 
have always entertained the very hig t res y 
reconcile his present dec t 
unneutral in view of the folloy r | l 
from hi mess to ¢ ‘ ( M l 
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oO! violation or contravention of the law of nations” among 
which was enumerated the “export of arms, ammunition, mili- 
tury stores, or materials.” 


From the foregoing it appears that under general interna- 


tional law as recognized by Great Britain itself, the act of our 
citizens in exporting arms and ammunition, is an unneutral 
act If our Government decides to forbid the commission of 


such unneutral acts by its own citizens, can such action on the 


part of our Government be declared to be unneutral, since 
its object is to establish neutrality? It seems to me that with 
this falls the last argument of the opponents of the various 


meusures pending before Congress designed to stop the export 
of arms and aminunition 


In this connection I desire to call attention to the further 
fact that there is now on the statute books of Great Britain 
an act very similar in its wording to H. J. Res. 377, con- 
ferring the discretionary power on the King of England to 
forbid the export of arms and ammunition. Also that nearly 


all the neutral countries of Europe have since this war began 


enacted such legislation; also that the German Government 
during the Spanish-American War stopped the export of such 
materials on receiving a protest from our minister, Andrew D. 
White 


Suppose two men are fighting here on this floor and I have 
knives and pistols and other arms and only one can get near me 
and I keep handing out these weapons to him, is that impartial 
neutrality? 

Take for instance another illustration, which I 
a letter from an old apple grower in Oregon. 


received in 
I have an or- 


chard and a neighbor on my right wants to steal my apples 
and neighbor on my left hands him a ladder so that he can 


get at the apples and then gets down on his knees and prays 
to God to stop all stealing of apples, is that honest neutrality? 
England may be disappointed in her hope to have 
this country and her inexhaustible resources as allies, does not 
establish her right to complain if we say that by reason of ex- 
isting, unprecedented conditions, for our own moral and material 
welfare, we do not choose longer to be her accomplice. 

Now, to the argument: If we fear that we are 
going to be involved in war, and that we will be short of arms 
and ammunition, then, for goodness sake, stop exporting them, 
and conserve these resources, instead of depleting our private 
arsenals for England’s benefit and sending out our cannons and 
guns and powder and shot and shell and armored automobiles 


Because 


as second 


and steel arrows, and so forth, to be used against our tradi 
tional friends; yea, possibly some of them sometime to be used 
against ourselves, since they are going out to the only countries 
with whom we are linble to bave trouble and are having 
trouble now. 

To adopt this resolution would not only shorten this war, 
which is our overwhelming economic interest, but the incorpora- 
tion of the principle lying at the base of the resolution into 


general international law, which I confidently expect sometime 
to come, will be one of the most efficient deterrents of war and 
would mark the greatest practical progress ever made by the 


peace propaganda 


Great Britain’s claim that we must continue to export contra- 
band to her, that we are in duty bound to do so, takes on an 
nlmost comical aspect, when you observe that she has herself 


forbidden the neutral countries of Europe to make such exports 


to Germany and Austria; that we have repeatedly placed em- 
barge on arms and ammunition beginning as early as 1794 
and down to the resolution of 1898, as amended on motion of 
Senator Roor in 1912 and applied by Presidents Taft and Wil- 
son, the latter insisting on genuine neutrality as against a 


mere paper neutrality, and that for the benefit of a lot of Mexi- 


can greasers, saving that IHluerta had ports and Carranza had 
none, and that it was our duty to treat them alike, in fact, and 
not merely to live up to the dead letter of statutes not equally 
and impartially applicable under the concrete circumstances of 
the ease, Are Mexican greasers nearer to the heart of our 
Chi Iixecutive and the Secretary of State than Germans and 
Austrians, who lave from thirty to forty millions of blood rela- 
tio this country? England insists that we must not cease 
exporting contraband to her, trade frowned upon by interna- 
tik iw. but at the same time, having the control of the sea, 
she nrrogates to herself the right to interfere with and stop 
our trade in nonecontraband with neutral countries. She is 
doing this to-day She stops our ships, flouts our registry, in- 
sults Old Glory, and blockades our ports. Within sight of New 
York’s stupendous skyscrapers, English men-of-war are lying in 
wait to stop and irch every outgoing vessel. They have 
dragged American ships to their harbors, and have detained 
them for months. They have trampled on American passports, 
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| have crippled our foreign trade, and I charge that they 
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ed 


taken American citizens from American ships and incarcer 
them in British prisons. They have violated our mails. 


doing all these things, not solely on account of the effect.» 
their belligerents, but with the purpose of thwarting our leo t 
mate hope to build up a merchant marine and get new maj 
out of the commercial situation produced by the war. Pho. 
started this war—that is, they created the diplomatie sity.;; 
which made war not only possible but probable—so that 
could steal German trade and German colonies, as well as , 
stroy the German fleet. The Germans were too smart a) d ne 
enterprising for them. They could not compete with th) 
They were losing their own markets to them, and the Goer 
fleet was growing at such a rate that they could not sustain the 
two-power standard. All these things were admitted to me pe 
sonally by people close to the ruling powers in England ye 
ago. 

So, some 10 years ago, Edward VII began to travel 
Europe weaving the mesh of encircling alliances, all aiming + 
isolate Germany and leave her unsupported, confronting a ¢ 
numerical superiority, when the inevitable fatal day shy 
arrive to try out this issue of the ages. : 

If you want to know the real cause of this war do not read 
the blue, white, orange, and so forth, books compiled } 
trained liars of European diplomacy, but just recall in 
memories the explosion that took place when England y 
flooded with goods bearing the formula “ Made in Germany 
No; this war was not made in Germany, but “made in | 
many ” caused this war! At that time a British statesm 

The moment the German fleet lies at the bottom of the 
Englishman will be richer personally in pounds sterling, 

Without English encouragement the Russian grand du 
would not have dared to attack the educated, trained, and d ' 
ciplined fighting forces of Germany (not one in a thous 
whom is illiterate) with their ignorant Russian hordes, of 
not two in a thousand are able to read and write. A) 
Kurope from the North Cape to the Golden Horn is to ) 
helpless at their feet. 

Failing miserably in their attempt to argue this quest 
pro-British press dares to question the loyalty of Ge 
Americans in general and of Members of Congress of th 
in particular, because we favor this legislation. The « 
Americans need no defense at my hands. In every 
which this country has been involved, they have furnished 1 
than their numerical proportion of men for the armies otf 
Union. And in the walks of peace, have they not been ¢ 
citizens in the main, sober, industrious, thrifty, paying 
debts, and contributing their share to the astonishing «de 
ment of our common country? 

As for my colleagues in Congress and myself, who bh 
threatened by this reptile press with prosecution for 
deportation, loss of citizenship, and what not, all I have t 
to them “Do your dirtiest. We defy you.” We rr 
what you said to the revered Carl Schurz in 1870 wli 
similar circumstances he took a similar position for ¢ 
neutrality. On the floor of Congress he was threatened 
dungeon. But he did not go there, and we will not. We! 
our duty as American citizens and American officials, 
will continue to perform it, no matter how many fits you U 
and though your spleen should choke you. 

If the position of this press is correct, that we are 
obligations to Great Britain to continue this trade in 
band, while she has the right to interfere with and 
trade in noncontraband with neutrals, then what is the 
talking about our neutrality? That presupposes tha! 
a sovereign, free, and independent Nation; but if the ars 
of our opponents is valid, then we are not that, but a Brus 
dependency ; then you are not self-governing, but bloom! 
nials, territorials, ‘‘don’t ye know; ” you should take dow 
American flag and hoist the Union Jack. You should t 
that great muniment of freedom promulgated 155 yeurs “5 
the Declaration of Independence. ; 

In the name of America’s martyr dead, from Lexin 
Yorktown and from Lake Erie to New Orleans; reie 
Britain’s perfidious attitude toward us from 1861 to 1% 
in every crisis of our history; in the name of Irel: 
years of tragic story, with its pitiful procession from the 
to the gallows of Irish orators, statesmen, and poets, 
countless thousands of Irish men, women, and children > 
ficed to the Moloch of British tyranny by the sword, by fre 
famine; in the name of India, where hunger and pestile? 
hand in hand with British civilization; in the name otf | 
South African Republics whom she murdered in co 
because she wanted their gold; in the name of China upel 
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waged the infamous opium war; in the name of Denmark, 
Ifolland, and even of France, whose fleets she destroyed 





. 
‘ her policy so decreed; in the name of every people on 
; that desires free and independent development without 
| - constantly under the blighting shadow of English naval- 
i [ appeal to you, my fellow countrymen, without regard to 
descent or other discrimination. Let us stand on our 
1 and let us do the right. While just and generous to the 
¢ st, let us fearlessly insist that the greatest powers shall 
t our flag and the legitimate commerce carried under its 
ful folds; and let the free winds of heaven no longer 
| mded by that flag hoisted above a trade that has upon 
j curse of Cain. Let us be neutral! Let us be honestly 
rt 
l I Le 
Repeal of Tax on Mixed Flour. 
. rry s v ‘ Tv s x ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
" a + + > r m > Y y - 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tue House or RerreseNntTATIvEs, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, several bills were introduced at 
{ nt session of Congress to repeal the tax on mixed flour. 
I lis will be reintroduced and pressed for consideration 
at rst session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
rewith submit for printing in the Recorp, under the gen- 
\ ‘ ve to print, an article sent to me by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
( Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, as to the 


n exclusive diet of wheat flour in the form of ordinary 

1 fowls. 
so present for printing in the Recorp an article written 
im Jago in the London Lancet on the subject of bread 
a mixture of wheat flour and corn flour, and so 


hid 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 

Washington, D. C., February 25, 1915, 

RY T. RAINEY, 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
RAINEY: In confirmation of our telephone conversation, 
that a copy of the notice I mentioned has been 
eparate cover. The title of the article concerning the 
exclusive diet of wheat flour which I mentioned is as 
Iixperimental polyneuritis : Effects of exclusive diet of wheat 
form of ordinary bread, on fowls.” Inasmuch as this arti- 
in a technical journal which is probably not easily 
lotographie copy 


I 
press sent 


n 


acces- 
I take the liberty of inclosing a pl of it. 


i pl 
tr yours, 


ily, 
Cart L. ALSBERG, Chief. 

EXPERIMENTAL POLYNEURITIS, 
ceived for publication July 
IVE DIET OF WHEAT R, 

EAD, FOWLS., 

LW. Richard Ohler, M. D.] 
the American Medical Association (Journal of the 
Association, Iviii, 2059, 1912, and Ixlil, 1287, 1914) 
Little, of St. Anthony Hospital, St. Anthony, Newfound 

1 form of neuritis which is fairly prevalent in Newfound- 
the coast of Labrador. Dr. Little concludes that the dis« 

i, and that cause is to be found in the fact thi 
nat s live on a restricted diet, consisting largely of , 
flour. The following experiments were undertaken at th 

Dr. Little in order to study the effects of an exclusive 
flour in the form of ordinary white bread. Chickens were 
or the experiments because of the e: in securing them, and 
f the general uniform results obtained with chickens in various 
periments 
were kept indoors in plain wire cages, each cage built to 
ite two fowls. The floors of th were covered with 
nd were cleaned daily. The fowls were kept supplied with 
r and from time to time were given cracked shells. 
were made to isolate the Control | used, 
ned perfectly well throughout whole experi- 
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) cages 
oyster 
yirds were 
time of the 


S cages. 


the 


x 
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riments were conducted as follows: 
10 fowls. Diet—White bread made with yeast. 
{ fowls. Diet—-White bread made without yeast. 
( Ill. 5 fowls. Diet—Whole wheat bread made without yeast. 
V. 2 fowls. Diet—-White bread made with yeast plus 
sed corn and wheat once every week, 
~ fowls. Diet Ilominy. 
fowls. Diet—-Whole corn 
fowls. Diet—Wheat grain in kernel. 
fowls. Diet—White rice. Market variety. 
2 fowls. Diet—Starvation diet. Began with normal diet, 
cut down the amount until the birds were getting nothing 


7a 


» 





lally 


following paragraphs no attempt will be made to relate the 
( the experiment in each fowl. Enough detail is in the 
sive a good idea of how the fowls react to each particular kind 
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of diet. It only remains, then, to summarize results in each group and 
to draw what general conclusions seem justified, 

faking Group I, for an « sample: Here there were 10 fowls on a dict 
of white bread made with yeast rhe table shows that the disease mad 
its onset in from 22 to 82 days, with an average for the 10 of about 40 
days. In 6 birds, however, a meal of corn was given on the ninet th 
day, and this, no doubt, influe: 1 the onset of the disease, since in 
the 4 remaining birds the average was about 28 days. rhe average 
duration of the disease for the 10 birds was about 6 days. and the aver- 
age loss of weight about 30 per cent In 2 of the birds, No. 46 and No 
30, about 10 cubic centimeters of alcoholic extract of whole wheat bread 
was fed each day, beginning with the onset of the disease Int se was 
there any marked improvement, though the treatment undoubtedly did 
prolong life to some extent. 

In order to give a clear conception of the disease as prod din these 
fowls it may be well to discuss, first, in general, the symptoms exhibited 
by the paralyzed fowls, and then to give in detail the clinical 1 of 
one fowl. 

In the large majority of fowls the first symptoms of paralysis w 


a slight unsteadiness, together with evidences of an involvement 
nerves supplying the extensor muscles of the legs, manifested by a | 
step and a tendency to bring the foot down with a very notice tl 
In many fowls there seemed to be difficulty in coordination early in the 
disease. In such cases the fowls would stand teetering slightly forw 
as if trying to balance on their toes 


able 





: and in walking would do so with 
a decidedly ataxic gait. As the disease progressed in all cases walking 


became more and more difficult, until the birds could only 
cages, and this condition was soon followed by one 
Not very much can be said about the condition of tw: reflexes owing t 
the difticulty of interpreting results. In most cases, early in the 
the achilles reflexes seemed to be exaggerated, and as the disease 


jyuat in 
* complete paralysis 
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disea 

































gressed this was followed by a condition of flaccidity roward th oI 
in practically all cases, retraction of the head and apparent convu 
were prominent symptoms During these convulsions t leg and wing 
muscles were in a state of rigid contraction, the extensors overpowering 
the flexors, the head was sharply retracted, and the neck stiff. After a 
minute or so this condition was followed by a period during whi the 
fowl kicked out wildly and flopped its wings From the above d 
tion it may be said that while the disease begar fa 
peripheral paralysis the progress showed inve . 
herve centers 
The following case is presented to give a typical 
* Fowl No. 1: During first 10 days fowl ate hi 
peared at all times active and well, except for n i 1e2 
| On the cleventh day fowl began to refuse food, and fteen day 
forced feeding commenced. First symptoms of paralysis noted « the 
twenty-second day. On this day the fowl was slightly unsteady nd 
stood teetering forward and backward on its toes; when forced to y : 
did so with a high step, pushing the feet well forward, as if trying to 
brush something from in front of him Three days later a slight 1 
tremor was noted, and the bird walked with a decided stagger t 
did not fall. Next day both wings drooped;: walked with great dif 
culty, and every now and then the joint formed by the tibio tar and 
tarso metatarsus seemed to give way and the fowl sudd ‘ da 
| squatting position. In the cage squatted most of the t on xed 
tarso metatarsus, with the feet clawed. On tl lowing day d not 
stand. Comb very cyanotic; con\ sive movet ts 1 ind then. with 
retraction of the head. Next day pro d; chi Duration 
of the discase, six days.” 
This record may be taken as a good examp f the d i 
all the different groups. In some cases no head t was 
some retraction of the head w: mol marked, in otl ! 
retain food of any kind, even wat was a marked ptom i 
F the disease ran a very ad ¢ se, lasting y ) t 
e are about the only ations, howev 1 ! 
lisease as given ab ; 
fed on an exclusive diet of wl ] id 
fore, chickens com down 1 il i g 3 
almost exactly similar to polyneut 1 i 
| with a diet of polished ric I ‘ ) t ca { 
logical sections proves conclusively the presen¢ f d 
since the leg muscles, especially tl xtens g 
diffuse fatiy degeneration and the ne! W 1 
Marchi method, show marked fatty de it f 
The condition is not due to inanition, 
was found an abund of 
In Gi II four fowls w fed on x e 1 
made without yeast. Averaging the 1 W 1 
paralysis appeared in 26 d the di lasted ( 
fowls lost 28S per cent f tl r gy i W rht | 
\ p t lly t im s 1 for fowl N ) 
hand, th sathol il findi sa Se incing l 
itic nerves showed evi s 1 mild degener 
two cases wel rative N tl 
riven unless it be to I ! ar t . 
ections,. sul i is t 1 
on white 1de with is Is « ‘ ! ’ 
neuritis s er than \ i with ! 1 
This is in aeccordan with tl ndit of Il H tJ 
Hygiene, vil, 1907, 619) upon feedir reo th t 
ship biscuit. 
It has been definitely shown it f s fed 
white bread, either with or witl , ; 
i} similar in practically all r s to poly 
| duced by polished rice. In view of this f 
| that when fed on a diet of wl W \ 
| yeast, fowls remain perfectly f As ft 
| results under Group III in s 
i in weight, while the o y sl I 
fowls took their food fairly w t t ! 
| contrast to the behavior of tl is fed on j It 
} ent, therefore, that wh wl 1 3s 
ments) lacking in whit 1, w v f ’ 
of proper body met s rhis | 
| when attention is called to t f ( ( js 
| where feedings were forced, iown with t dis 
1 than when the fowls were | food as } ' 
words, it is not so much a que f , f 
| a question of the kind of foo that is to sa \ { 
| contains the required elements « = oI ir 
| rhe two fowls in Group 1V we fed ¢ t 
fowls in Group I, but, in addition, 75 g 3 . 








































































































































v is amount of normal food was sufficient 
1 ; of the organism, since the fowls remained per- 
i 78 days. Sections of the sciatic nerves were normal. 
i i { tir of the experiment the fowls took the white bread very 
‘ reality ate much more of this food than did the birds in 
( I I itch food seems to have supplied the elements neces- 
metabolism. The experiment was hardly conducted | 
! I » be a to draw further conclusion. 
In Grou] V and VI we have a condition y much like that in 
( [ and III. Fowls fed on whole corn remain perfectly well for 
| of } days, but when they are fed on hominy, the inside of 
t kernel, they come down with the same disease as when fed 
\ id he clinical picture is exactly the same in both cases. 
i f 1 on whole corn remain perfectly well, showing no 
of pa ysis, so fowls fed on wheat grain for the same length of | 
time r lin 1. In both groups (VI and VII) one of the fowls 
l n in ‘ight and other a loss, 
( IX t n t to ascertain the ect of a starva- 
lie J V wer tarted on normal diet, then the amount 
va d cut down, ntil after about 21 days the birds were 
I water. On owl went for 38 days without food 
i 56 days. In neither fowl was there a typical picture 
of » picture seemed rather to be due to muscular weakness 
no progress in the disease at all; the fowl re- 
! t unsteady for a period of 10 days and was then found 
In 3 > the fowl was noticed to be rather unsteady for 4 days, 
cl ormed The sciatic nerves in both cases show 
lea t evide of fatty degeneration. In No. 23 sections of the 
g man reas of necrosis. The liver cel contain no fat 
\ 1 ind the is no apparent cause of the necrosis. 
Bef luding this report it may be of interest to state that in 
ili t ps | 1 smears were made from living birds and cultures 
d em at autopsy. The smears were negative and 
t em “l ile in all cases. Furthermore, examination 
t h ed nothing remarkable. 
( | are in general cord with the results in fowls fed on 
\ ) ( foodstuffs, including polished rice. In August, 1913, 
, 1 Bass (Wellman and Bass. Am. Journal Trop. Dis. and 
| . Med., Aug., 1913), of New Orleans, report a number of 
riments with fowls, in which they produced symptoms of poly- 





foodstuf 














i ith varion food ffs, including sago, jiled white potato, 

1 starch, wheat flour, corn grits, boiled sweet potato, cream of wheat, 
nuffed rice, and macaroni, Wheat flour in the form of ordinary bread 

narently was not used. Holst (Holst. Journal of Hygiene, vii, 1907, 
619) has shown that pigeons fed on biscuits baked with rye flour, either 
with or without yeast, do not develop polyneuritis, while pigeons fed on 
wheat 1 1d or on bread made with a mixture of rye flour and wheat 
flour do. The disease appears sooner if the bread is made without yeast 
than if yeast is present The many experiments with fowls on various 
kinds of rice diets are well known. 

CONCLUSIONS, 

From the results of these experiments it can be stated with certainty 
that when fed on an exclusive diet of white bread, whether with or 
without yeast, fowls develop a definite polyneuritis. This condition 
has been demonstrated by histological studies of both nerve and muscle 
tissu 

lurthermore, it can be stated with equal certainty that when fed on 

x } 


an exclusive diet of whole-wheat bread fowls remain perfectly well. To 
iy, then, that 


‘ any exclusive diet may cause symptoms of polyneuritis 
is not true to fact. Apparently, there is some substance or substances 
present in whole-wheat bread not present in white bread which are 
e ntial to the health of the organism. In other words, it would seem 
that in the relation between whole-wheat flour and highly milled white 
flour we are dealing with the same problem as in the relation between 

lished and polished rice. This problem arises, however, only where 
i dict is restricted and consists almost exclusively of white flour or 
polished rice, as the case may be. 


gallinarum and 
This much 
fowls 


Whether or not polyneuritis 


disease is still an open question. 


beriberi are the same 
know, that the results 


ve 


of dietary experiments in both and mammals are generally uni- 
form. In view of these uniform results it is perhaps not too much to 
assume that the experiments here reported (including the experiments 
with whole corn, wheat, grain, hominy, and rice, as well as those with 
different kinds of wheat bread) have added another link in the chain 
of evidence that beriberi is a “ Deficiency disease.”’ Finally, these 
experiments go a long way toward proving the contention of Dr. Little 
that a restricted diet, consisting largely of white bread, is a large 

tor, if not the single factor, in the cause of beriberi in North New- 


foundland and 


Labrador. 


rhe experiments were conducted in two sections—the first in the 
Department of Ilvgiene and Preventive Medicine during the summer of 
1913, and the second in the Department of Bacteriology during the 
spring of 1914—both at the Harvard Medical School. I wish to thank 
both Dr. Rosenau and Dr. Wolbach for their great kindness and many 
helpful su tions. ] 

Recipes for different breads used 

White bread with veast: 





r (King 
t of an yeast cake (Flei:s 
1 tenspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
1 teaspoonful lard 
White bread without yeast (yeast 
} quart flour (King Arthur) 
2 heaping teaspoonsful baking powder (Royal) | 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful sugar | 
1 teaspoonful lard 
Whole wheat without yeast 
quart whole-wheat flour (Franklin Mills) 
bceaping teaspoonsful baking powder (Royal) 
easpoonful salt 
easpoonful sugar 
‘spoonful lard 


‘ 
: ach 
nt in eacn 
1 
t 


fle 
‘ 


powder) : 


1 loaf, 


1 loaf. 


Case 


mixed with enough water and milk (half and 


dough 


article in the Lancet, London, February 13, 
rib DEARER LOAF, 


LANCET. 


1915.) 


EprirorR OF THE 
{ sult of the appearance of your leading article, with this 
f January 30, Ihave been asked by the Corn Products Co. (Ltd.), 
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| digestible 








to forward you some loaves made from a mixture of wheaten 
and corn flour. My son, Mr. William C. Jago, who now ntro 
ago Laboratori has had some loaves baked for me in a 
nples of these, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, were 
yesterday. 


contr 
test 
forwardc1 t 





The following are particulars of the mixture from which the 1 
tive loaves were made: 1. London Town household flour only wit 
yeast, and water. 2. Mixture of 90 parts same flour with 10 
corn flour; in addition, gelatinized corn flour at the rate of 4 1 
to the sack of 280 pounds, and dry cornstarch sugar at the rat 
pounds to the sack were used. Other ingredients as before. Mi 
of 80 parts same flour with 20 parts corn flour; additions . 
No. 2. 4. Mixture of 66 parts same flour with 20 parts corn flo 
14 parts pea flour: additions, ete., as in No. 2. The volum 
resultant loaves, each made from 560 grammes of the flou 






9 
o. 
et 
f 





ror fl 
ture were as follows: (1) 2,389 ¢. ¢., (2) 2.676 e. c.. (3) 2.59 
(4) 2,022 ¢. ¢. The mixed flour loaves were all small than tl 
unmixed flour, but in every case they were of fair volume and 


open texture. 


The loaves themselves will, however, best show 
general character of the resultant bread. I think you will agree 
in color and general appearance Nos. 2 and 3 are fairly equal 1 
and would prove quite as digestible. P 


The employment of No. 2 mixture would 
of breadstuffs from 100 parts to 111 part the 
the increase would be from 100 parts to 125 parts. 

_In the case of No. 4 the object of the experiment was gs 
different, viz, to prepare bread that should have about the sam 
value as the white flour used in the preceding mixtures. A s: 
the flour yielded 10 per cent of protein on analysis. Taking the 
content of pea flour at 25 per cent, a mixture of two parts of | 
to three parts of corn flour would also contain 10 per cent of 
and might therefore be used in any desired proportion with the 
flour without altering its protein content. In the : 


parts of wheaten flour were taken to one part of the pea 


increase the avail 
Ss, while in tl 
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mixture. This represents a somewhat large addition to a fl 
to start with was somewhat on the weak side. The dough Sn 
very friable in the handling, but nevertheless made a fair loaf. A 


the sample itself will best show you the nature of the bread. 
cases please make allowance for the staleness and effects of pa 

the loaves when they reach you.) I think you will agree t 

bread is not at all unpleasant in either appearance or flavor. J 
from its physical character, I should say such bread woul 
and its proteins capable of very good absorpti 
probability the ratio of absorption would be slightly hig! I 
case of the white bread. The use of such a mixture, if necessit 
would raise the amount of available breadstuffs from 100 to 15 








and with no loss to nutritive value, 
At present market prices the No. 4 mixture works out sli 
in price than the flour. There is not likely to be any shorta 


world’s supply of corn flour, and in addition to peas there ‘ 
and soya beans to draw on as auxiliary sources of protein I 
‘cially is exceedingly rich in flesh formers, and yields a flo 
is light in color and of pleasant flavor. 

I am, sir, yours, faithfully, 


AG] 
es} 


WILLIA) 

Hover, SUSSEX, 
The result 
to be quite ac 


February 6, 1915. 
quite interesting 


3 The loaves received 
ceptal 


le in regard to texture, flavor, and appearance 





Rural Post Roads. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HUNTER H. MOSS, JR 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, February 9, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state | 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide t 
United States shall, in certain cases, aid the States and the cit 
divisions thereof in the construction and maintenance of Tr 
roads, 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish | 
that when I moved a little while ago to strike out all afte! 
enacting clause, it was for the purpose of substituting som 
visions which I believed would improve the Dill. I 
say I expect to vote for this bill in the event the com! 
does not change it. But I do think that there are some 
changes which would add greatly to the efficiency of the 


¢ +} 
oO 


In the first place, I believe that the greatest need that we 


is not to construct new roads, not to construct fine roads 
to put the roads we now have in good workable condition 
make them roads along which the public can travel during 
entire year. 
I provided that the improvements to be made should be 


with reference to making the roads in the different 5 


uniform, rather than with reference to the population ani 


mileage of the different roads. It seems to me that th 
scheme of road improvement now, if we want road im} 
ment in this generation, if we want to see it, is to put the | 
we now have in decent condition rather than to constru 

Mr. SAUNDERS. May I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. 'The very idea which you have In mit 
also in the mind of the committee, and section 3 provides 


W.5i 


So in the bill which I introduced at this ses 











\ 








very thing may be done. Every dollar of the sum that goes 


particular State as its quota may be expended by that 

in the upkeep and improvement of existing roads. 

MOSS ef West Virginia. But it also provides for the 
tion of new roads, as I understand it. 

SAUNDERS. It is possible, if in its judgment it is 
best and it desires to do it. But it may utilize the 
ds, and provide for the reconstruction and maintenance 

ting roads. 

MOSS of West Virginia. The provision in this bill 

requires the State to cooperate with the Government to 

et all these different roads will prevent the very uni- 
about which I have been speaking. 

BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

MOSS of West Virginia. I would rather not do so now. 
re many States which from the fact that they are pro- 
by their constitutions from contracting indebtedness or 
that they are financially unable to do so can not enter 
construction of roads. And therefore the result will 
in certain sections of the country we will have vast 
provement and in other sections, where the States or 
sions can not contribute, we will have none. 
emen of the House, while the bill that the committee 
rsed does not meet with my entire approval, while 

ount of money appropriated is too small and the plan is 

fect, yet realizing that it is a step in the right direction, 

wedge, and that it is as much as can be obtained 

his Congress, I shall vote for it, because I sincerely be- 

national aid to road improvement and because I prom- 

constituents to do all I could here to further that great 

se, so vital to the prosperity, happiness, and general 
f our people. 


Two Years’ Reeord in Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK O. SMITH, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
lay, Mareh 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


SMITH of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, with the permission 
llouse, I want to say a few words and then ask to be 
fo extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
ine for which I was elected as a Member from the 
<ressional district of Maryland expires on March 4. 
campaign of 1912, in which I was elected as the first 
from the fifth district for 20 years, I promised my 
if they would elect me I would work and not talk. I 
)t ny promise. This is the first time I have imposed on 
{ nature of this splendid body of men, with whom I 
1 associated for two years, and I would not do so now 
the fact that I can not see this Congress adjourn with- 
essing to the Members as a body my thanks for the 
as well as courteous consideration I have received 
sides of the aisle. I came among you a stranger, 
quainted personally with only three Members from my 
ie. I have formed many pleasant acquaintances which 
remembered through the rest of my life; some of them 
ir Republican friends and one who is now governor of 
State of Ohio. So pleasant have my associations here 
f am reminded of a joke told by my friend from 
vanin [Mr. DrersuemM], which runs thus: One of the 
business houses in Philadelphia, which prided itself on the 
rule, required all clerks to tell customers the plain truth 
ive some Biblical quotation for each transaction. One 
dy came and asked a clerk for a certain kind of dress 
Which when shown was priced at $2 per yard. This 
unsatisfactory, and he was asked for a better quality. 
down some of the same kind and quoted $4 per yard. 
t being good enough he was again asked for a better 
He again took down some of the same and priced it 
) per yard, The lady said, “Give me 4 yards.” The 
Who was standing near and heard the transaction, 
» customer had gone called on the clerk for his quota- 
m the Bible to justify his conduct. His reply was, “ She 
‘stranger, and I took her in.” I have listened to many 
on both sides, te which I have given careful attention, 
ve learned to discriminate, as I am sure the customer has 
[ have also learned that while Members have at times 
for publication and to the galleries, as a whole the Rep- 


t 
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résentatives from the North, South, East. and West are 
ated by much the same motives—the welfare of ¢ 
country. 

During my short stay with you I have endeavored to pe 
form my committee duties to the best of my ability. As a 
member of the Committee on Pensions I want to say I came 
to Congress much opposed to the system of pensions During 


the first meetings of the committee I listened and learned there 


are two sides to this as there are to every question I have 
changed my position, and I am ready to vote a just pension to 
every deserving case. The records of the War Department show 
it cost about $20,000 for every soldier killed Sy bullets during 
our Civil War, while no mention is made cf those killed by 


disease, of the many invalids who have died after the wars, 
especially the Spanish-American War, leaving widows and o1 
phans dependent on charity and the community in which they 
live. Justice to all demands that the Government for whom 
these men willingly sacrificed health, and many died, should pr 
vide, in a measure at least, for those left to the mercy of the 
cold world. 

I was glad to be one of a committee to favorably report the 
bill for widows of Spanish War veterans. I am glad to say 
I have been broadened on this subject, as my highest aim has 
been to do justice to everyone. 

I have secured the passage of bills giving pensions and 
increase of pensions to eight persons, each one a worthy case. 
I have secured increased mail facilities for my district in 18 
cases; have established 13 new post offices, 2 rural routes, with 
favorable reports for 2 more routes. I have secured promo 
tions and temporary and permanent positions for 125 persons, al 
employed under civil service. I introduced the bill increasing 
the capacity of the powder plant at Indianhead, in my district 
earrying an appropriation of $500,000, which was incorporated 
in the naval appropriation bill. When this is completed it 
will mean a saving of $587,000 per year on the same amoun 
of powder as used in 19138, thus returning the initial cost 
the enlargement in one year. I secured the committee's 
favorable report on a bill introduced to construct a fish experi 
mental station for treatment of diseases of fish and propagat 
ing new species. I am sorry to say that this will be left on 
the calendar for want of time to pass it. This is sorely needed 
by the Bureau of Fisheries, who are making every effort 
increase the supply of food fish, which is decreasing rapidly 
The most important bill I have introduced is for a sewage 
disposal plant for the District of Columbia. This would have 
received a favorable repoit from the committee but for w: 
of time. I deeply regret this, as it vitally affects the health 
of the people of the District as well as _ visitors. Che 
sewage of the entire city of Washington is being pumped i 
the Potomac River, causing pollution of the waters, which 
in turn poisons the sea food with which the river abounds 


Congress owes it as a duty to the entire country to pass a bi 

prohibiting the emptying of sewage from any city or town in 
the waters of rivers or lakes. Several millions of dollars are 
annually appropriated to enforce the pure-food laws, and 


cities are allowed to cause pollution of waters abounding 
fish, oysters. and all kinds of sea food by emptying the wastes 


of all kinds in the rivers. Chemists assert that $0) per cent of 
all cases of typhoid fever can be traced directly to such causes 
I secured $14,800 for dredging Rockhole Creek, in Anne Aruna: 
County; Bretons Bay, in St. Marys County, in 1914, but the 
Senate cut out all sums in the rivers and harbors bill except 
for the completion of work already begun. I have succeeded 
having Piscataway, Nanjemoy, and Smiths Creeks, located in 
Prince Georges, Charles, and St. Marys Counties, respectiv 
included in the present bill for surveys, which I trust 
Senate will not strike out. These creeks are sadly l 
dredging, which will aid the navigation of those waters and 
give better shipping facilities to a_ spl lid ' l 
District. 

I also introduced House resolution 709, rel x to the ex 
emption of the so-called National Geogra] s v f 
payment of postage on its magazine. 

On January 30, 1915, in an oratorical flight by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] he puts down modern tenden 
cies as an “age of bunk”: but this choice terminology is given 
to those who oppose his views on the honor and credit of polar 


attainment. He says 

We are largely in the hands of fakers, principall 
Congress. 

I take exception to this statement. It is an insult upon the 
intelligence of this august body of statesmen. If we are “ prin 
cipally in the hands of fakers outside,” who are those inside of 
Congress? If we have fakers in Congress, their constituents 
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to know it; if we are swayed by “ outside” fakers, at the 


ought 








tuxpayers’ expense, the public ought to know it. I insist that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania make his “bunk” and 
“faker” message clear on the floor of Congress. 

In the same “bunk” and “faker” message the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania points with the white finger of pride to the 

igs of the National Geographic Society. I ask attention to 

following resolution, which is pending in Congress: 
House resolution 709. 
as the National Geographic Society, of Washington, D. C., a pri- 
va enterprise, enjoys privileges granted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment which are not granted to other magazines, but which the Third 

‘ tant st General, in a letter dated January 26, 1914, 

sa he and is conceding to the National Geographic 

Society 
W s t tion by the Post Office Department in favor of 

t National Geographic Society means a loss of over $300,000 annu- 

\ to the Post Office Department; and 
Where ince t National Geographic Society is not national (in the 

that it is not a bureau of nor connected with the National 
in any capacity whatsoever), is not geographic, is not 
i and is not a society, but is simply and solely a private 
ing house, no special privileges should be granted to it: 
i it, 
ed, That the Postmaster General explain to Congress why 
! | amounting to discrimination are granted to the private enter- 
own as the National Geographic Society. 

With the hypocrisy of the Federally suppressed mine-promot- 
ing swindlers, this so-called National Geographic Society mis- 
uses the mails and deceives 300,000 innocent victims to part with 

> ench in exchange for a diploma pretending to make them 
bit geographers. They admit a street sweeper or a diplo- 

wife on the same plane, for the sum of $2, to full mem- 
bership. Three hundred thousand people are thus made a party 
to un international humbug. Let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the vender of “bunk” charges, explain his national 
dough-getting biscuit company, which by a false use of the 
1 s pretends geography and lifts $300,000 annually from the 


) ] OY 
a i revenues. 
roy 


rh national 
ing geography, 


IS sume 


dough-getting 
issues a picture book 


biscuit company, pretend- 
which it has the effrontery 


to call the National Geographic Magazine. As a pictorial re- 
view it has a legitimate place among fourth-class publications, 
hut it is no more scientific, and less national, in its pretensions 


i Collier’s Weekly or the Saturday Evening Post; and ether 
ndurd weeklies and monthlies must obey the postal regula- 
tions. Why is this fake organization, the National Geographic 
Society, allowed to violate the postal regulations to the extent 
of $500,000 annually? 


In these times of financial depression we are forced to issue 
a “war tax” to pay legitimate Federal expenses; and yet, un- 
der the false pretense of being a scientific publication of a 
scientific society, this National Geographic Magazine graft gets 
in on the ground floor of the Post Office authorities by getting 
iis cnrlonds of advertising matter delivered at Government ex- 
pense. This injustice to the taxpayers calls for an investiga- 
tion, 

Just how this National Geographic pie was cut to suit the 


North Pole trust of Peary; how, as boasted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, resolutions now known to carry frlse state- 
ments reached the floor of Congress to boost the claims of En- 
gineer Peary and to deny the claims of Dr. another 
of national injustice that calls for investigation. 

lhe postal privileges now granted to the National Geographic 
clique of political favorites can be claimed by hundreds of pri- 


Cook, is 








vate organizations, who, with honest intentions, issue publiea 
tions, such as labor unions and woman suffrage, and so forth. 
By what rule of justice are these denied the postal privileges 
of the geographic picture-book concern? 


The $300,000 thus annually wasted would go far to help the 
problem of woman suffrage, wherein the mother of future gen- 
ti seeks a hearing at the bar of public opinion. 


( Lions 
to refer again to the vital question of sewerage, IT mav add 


the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., 
empties the sewage in the harbor within 200 yards of an oyster 
bed. Cities in Pennsylvania empty all sewage in the Susque- 
hanna River and tributaries, which eventually flow to Chesa- 
peake Bay, thereby aiding in pollution of waters where sea 
food abounds, and to prevent which the city of Baltimore has 
spent $28,000,000 and has completed the best sewage-disposal 
})! in the world, which should be done by the Federal Goy- 
ernment | 

The public health is of such vital importance that I insert 
here some information furnished me by Gen. John Floyd King, 
former Member of Congress from Louisiana, whose life effort 


his been the health of the public and preservation of the white 
race, a part of which bears strongly on the pollution of waters, 
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soothed itsteaediateaeeee aad linia 
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which my bill to construct a sewage-disposal plant for Wa 
ington was designed to prevent: 
THE HEALTH MENACE OF ALIEN RACES—HOW THE NEGROES AFFLICTED | 


WITH HOOKWORM AND MALARIA—-WHAT DISEASES THE CHINES) on 
JAPANESE HAVE—THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, 
[By Dr. Charles T. Nesbitt, health director, Wilmington, N. ¢ | 
The most serious problem that Americans face when any large pj); 
bers of an alien race enter this country is the menace to the health of 
the people of the entire Nation. ve 
We are just learning how terribly the negro has been revenged n 
for I 


us his enslavement. He brought malaria and the hookworm fr) 
his native jungle, and though he showed little effects of them hims e 
he has spread them among us with fearful results. Sars 
When the negroes were brought from Africa they came practi 
immune to the effects of malaria. They unconsciously carried t] 
ganisms of this disease and furnished a never-failing souree of 
tion for the nonimmune whites. For centuries the negroes’ anc 
had carried infection, until their red blood cells had accepted t! 
masses of malarial protoplasm as permanent guests and had provid 


for their oceupanecy. The southern whites had chills and feye, a 
nually, and blamed the mists from the swamps until the discoyepjox 
of Lavaran and Ross disclosed the true source of infection and moc 

transmission, and Miller’s studies in the Delta of the Mississippi Riv: 
proved that the immune negro could carry virulent malarial organisms 
in his blood stream without discomfort to himself. In the same wa, 
negroes carry various intestinal parasites. The poorer white e)jj 


dren of the South became pot-bellied, anemic, and dull witted by 


sands. 


They were in many cases even pitifully inferior, physically and 


mentally, to the little negrees of the same region. Many did not im- 
prove as they grew older, but continued in much the same cond n 
The medical men treated them for every ailment that could p 5 
preduce the presenting symptoms without improving their conditic n 


the least. They settled into the hopeless state of apathy that 
cheeked progress in every line, individual and otherwise. . 

In 1902 Dr. Stiles discovered that the hookworms, so com: 
Africa, which were earried in the American negroes’ intestin 
relatively slight discomfort, were almost entirely responsible { t 
terrible plight of the southern whites. It is impossible to « 
the damage that has been done to the white people of the § 


the diseases brought by this alien race. Physical ineflicien: nd 
mental inertia are its results. Every enterprise that locates 


South to-day, if it uses the available white labor of the Sout! 
reckon on not more than 40 to 60 per cent of normal eflicier 
this phase of the race problem continues to be studied it is 
that further investigation will produce still stronger evidence t 
races can not live together without a great damage to both; s 











that even now the ultimate extinction of the negro the | 
States is looked upon by many as assured. We also know t! 
extinction procresses it is carrying tremendous damage to t} 
race, 

The Chine Japanese, and East Indians are racially alien 
The question of the protection of the health of the white race 
a study of the diseases of these people of more importance to 
even their economic or social characteristics. If eastern imr 
are likely to deplete the vitality of our people as the negro | 
it is a far more serious question than if they merely force 
welcome economic competition upon us. Let us examine for a 
the destructive potentialities of the Mongolian race. 

History proclaims Asia as the fountain from which has flow 
most destructive pestilences that are recorded. Asiatic cho! 
bonie plague, typhus, smallpox, and malaria are reported w 
being present in the ports of China, India, and Japan. Th: { 
States Public Health Service reports that 2,721 cases of chi 
curred in Japan during 1912. For many generations the M 
have been afflicted with these diseases. May not they have 
such a high state of immunity to their effects that they could 
unconscious carriers of virulent infective organisms, and 


sciously transmit these diseases to the whites of America 


negroes have transmitted hookworm and malaria to the white 
South? 

One of the most serious problems in preventive medicine 
tvphoid carrier. It is estimated that 3 out of every 1099 peo} 
recovered from typhoid continue to carry in their intestines an 
where in their bodies active and virulent typhoid germs for 
and even for years. Many serious epidemics of typhoid hav 
traced to this source. ‘These carriers have been rendered i . 
and unconsciously tolerate the germs. Carriers of diphtheria 


pneumonia are common among us, and it is now claimed by rest 
authorities that the infection of scarlet fever, and v 

cough is perpetuated by the continued presence of virulent ors 
in the noses and throats of persons who have acquired immunity 


measles, 





longer the race carries an infection the greater the possibl 
of immune carriers, Is it, in the light of these facts, unreason 
assume that the Mongolian race, by reason of many genera 
infection with cholera and plague, has developed within itself a 


ber of immune carriers of these diseases who may, if they are 9 
me among us, become centers of infection wherever they ™ 
Is it possible for the Mongols to introduce among the whit 
Pacific slope an insidious chronic disease which will subject t 


to ¢ 


the same sort of physical deterioratiom as that which the hool 
has produced in the South? 

In Japan the Japanese liver fluke (opisthorchis) is as_com! 
some parts as the hookworm is in Africa. Katasurada, a Jap 
vestigator, reported 654 infected persons tn 1,075 persons ex 
or 60.8 per cent. The disease which is produced by this int 
serious, chronic, and devitalizing, and among the Japar ’ has 
rate of 16 per thousand. ‘This is even more serious than t 
worm, for, despite the immense damage hookworm does, it ral 
pears as a cause of death in the South. The result ol tl 2 I 
of the white race which has no hereditary immunity to lV 
would be almost sure to be very serious. And about 20 cas 


disease have already been recognized in the United States. 








Japan and China appear to be the especial homes of the lu 
(Paragonimous Westermanii). The parasite in this disease 
and destroys the lungs. ‘The disease produced is extremely 
is accompanied by more or less serious hemorrhages, and 
mistaken for consumption. Various Japanese physicians repo 
from 2 to 4 per cent of all their patients with diseases of t 
are infected with lung fluke. It is stated that in certain P 


Formosa 15 per cent of the inhabitants have this disease. 
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al still two other insidious and destructive parasitic dis- 

1) are extremely mmon in Japan and China: Blood fluke 

d “wading fever” in the Orient, which is extremely hard 

mize by the ordinary methods of examination; and ameebic 

ev. already known to be widely distributed in the United 

one oO he pari diseases mentioned above is quite as 

f destroying the eney and lives of the white race as is 

vorm disease. To be able to recognize these parasites the 

ust ive especial training in the microscopic study of 

There is no known treatment for any of them that is 

rativ For the first three there is no treatment whatever 

to the public-health reports, “ During the months of 

nd December, 1912, among the intending emigrants from 

e United States about 70 out of every 100 were found 

kworm disease. Although there are no statistics on hook- 

Japan, it is probable that the infection is generally dissemi 
of human excrement in fertilization. 

the Pacific slope are not only in danger of being 

Tects of hookworm infection, which has already 

1 so ‘ y nearly a fourth of our white population, but in 

re being exposed to not less than four other dangerous 

v1 1 produce diseases difficult to recognize, which slowly 


destroy human efficiency and life, and for which there is 


n positive cure. 
st paragraph of the 
t key to the method of transmission of the parasite. 


quotation from the public-health reports 
All 


d from one person to another through excreted matter. 
le to control excrement infection of this kind only in 
wered cities where there is complete sanitary disposal 


Wherever human excreta is disposed of otherwise these 
must spread, for the life cycle of every one of them is 
ljusted so that they may exist both inside and outside of the 
I ‘more of their transitional stages. 

that in the country microscopic disease carriers may 


vious 


y human victims in several roundabout ways, as the hook- 
distributed in the South. When, as is the habit among 


rdners everywhere, the infected excreta are mixed with water 

ially applied to growing edible plants which are being pre- 

r the public market, it requires no imagination whatever to 

nd how tremendously the chances of general infection are mul- 

t At least two of these parasites enter the body through the 
! from the earth and the other from water. The pollution 


\ il with which we must come in constant contact and the 
of streams and water supplies generally with infected 
) e ta is made doubly certain when the deliberate distribution of 


is made an important element of agriculture. 

but one way to deal with the untreatable parasitic disease. 
prevented, and it is only through the most unremitting 

scientious public-health regulations that this can be done. 

one experience with the subtle death-dealing proclivities of an 
it is certainly the part of wisdom to run no further risks. 
the suffering which the negro has inflicted upon the South 

ympared with what history shows other people have suffered 


is 


Ts * ta 


\ n 


ed to the diseases of alien races, 
revelations of modern scientific research indicate that the true 
of the decline and fall of the great ancient civilization will 
the students of contagious and infectious diseases. 





ation of epidemic 
san important cause 


tax the imagination but 


and parasitic diseases from Africa is 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
little to apply the same reasoning 





t fall of Greece, The terrible plague which broke out in Rome, 
I 163-466, is recorded as having begun in Ethiopia, south of 
I was carried into Italy by the invading Peloponnesian army, 


of an alien race. Thirty years later the Peloponnesians car 


) 


same plague to Athens—the sickness so carefully described 

lides 

the 30 years, B. C. 405-875, in which Sicily was invaded by 
ns, four distinct epidemic distempers, all of frightful 









g¢ either 
enemies 


and its armies without touchin 
became the most destructive 


ch afflicted Carthage 
Sicilian Greeks, 
Carthaginians 


ue of Antonius” (A, D. 164-180) swept the whole Roman 
mm its eastern to its western boandaries. It was brought 
ia by troops returning from that region. In the year 166 
appeared in Rome itself, and again in 168. “ Entire cities 


ts were depopulated, forests springing up where had been 





pla in its last year it became terribly destructive, often 
ry 2.000 a day.” 

, t jack death” appeared in the interior of China It 

1 in the island of Cyprus in 1847, and from there spread 

Europ even to Iceland and Greenland. It reached Rus- 

1, and it was then a marvel that it was checked dDy the Cau 

I tains, which separate Europe from Asia. We ean under 
that, having arrived at the point of its departure, Asi 
ound a people who had an acquired immunity and i 

s checked. Hecker estimates the loss of life in Eurepe from 


at Vo OOo Ooo 












ef it 703, bu plague peared in Europe 1 Asia 
O00 rsons died from this ase in Ex Prussia alone 
ind died in t city of Danzi It disappeared in 1714 
ea in 9 n southern nce This disease is 
\sia dl n prevented f 1 spreading over the eart 
l Sst Vil 
torian and the econ only with the facts 
s of these plagues. these diseases, in the 
nt ad yveries, kr ‘stilence was the result 
duction of a dis ‘e, into the midst of 
whieh had n 
these facts are bi ople of the United 
Al se visitations, it attacked Rome to 
1 of the hookworn irning of t! langers 
es of an alien race. 
these imperfect remarks I leave you, taking with me 


lest remembrances of the membership of this distin- 
| body for their uniform patience and consideration, as 
S the officers and employees who have assisted in every 


e way a new Member in the discharge of his duties to 
St complex and exacting district in Congress, 
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My Platform. 


EXTENSION OF RE 


HON. A. 


OF OREG 


In tHe Hovse or Repri 


Thursday, 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. 

deepest political principles in one 
favor al liberal pre tective tari, gen 

and more Government-owned utilities 1 

lies shall be owned and operated by the people 

The fight i 


Speaker, if I y 


S on between the people and the 200,000 \ 
how own 70 per cent of the wealth of the United §S 
it is on in earnest. I agree with th: 00.000 


it group of 


upon but one thing we s] 


a liberal protective tariff upon American iufaectures d 
the products of American farms. We desire to pay hi: 
wages than are paid in other countries. We desire to hay 


1oO 


to wit, that 


shorter workday than other countries have. We desi to 
hibit child labor, while other countries do Phi v 
must have a tariff that will protect us from free competition 
with such other countries. I yoted against the Underwood 
tariff bill when it was passed. 

But while tariff protection will help to bring prosperity to { 
American people, it will not bring to tl he pt sperity t 


which they are entitled. 
For illustration, during the past 


5O vears, while the count 


has grown in wealth from $25,000,000,000 to $120,000,000,000, 
that wealth has gone into the hands of a very few 


al 
no time has the average citizen had more 





I say that this glaring inequality in { 
Nation’s earnings is not due to the fact hi 
all the brains and all the initiative, as 
due to conditions which are inherently wrong 1 


be remedied if the common people coulk 
in the American Congress. 


The two things absolutely necessary to be done, in my « 
ion, in order to start the fiow of futur wealth toward 
people are these: 

First. The Government must own ld Oo} ‘ 


which are monopolies, and through the private ownershi 
which the people are now being milked drier and drier « 
year, 

Second. The Government must provide for a genu 
of rural credits. By this I mean a sys 1 of dil 


L Tre 


role 





“usury notes to the farmers upon their 
mortgage, thereby turning into the common Treas 
of millions of dollars each year 1 ) 
for thé loan of “ credit” to the f s 

That both of these reforms mean qa fight to the d W 
money power goes with saying. B s : 
the American people must make if they I 
victory that will be wort roy s 

As a last stand against 
olies the money power is ad Lue 
1.700.000 en employed nst ] 

Now, if i e true that | 1.700.000 ‘ 
working for Uncle Sam, would i f r 
benefit.” $ me claim, w we re . S 
same 1,700,000 1 will do as = of 
corpora S 

It must be admitted tha i O ¢ 
powerful a force when w 
would be working for Uncle § But 
that the votes of this er ( 
good whil ler the ‘ 
porations, while th muld 
they once be tran ] ) ‘ f 
United States. It is said 
for larger wages tha ev W 

Everyone who know 5 s 
would not ] l ( 
stitute 98.3 per cent | L { 
cressman or S¢ \ vote 
wages of Lilw l 
next el 

B ( oS 1,700 VU l ) ‘ 

{ e < < é ( r4 
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agenesis o 
subject to the secret coercion of the railroads, and they are | General 2s well as on account of the widespread interest taken 
I 1, defrauded, and coerced by their corporation employ- | in this case in my district: 

into voting for stand-pat Democrats and Republicans for the | KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., January 5, 191 
United States Senate and the House of Representatives. | Hon, N. J. Sinnore, he F ; 

. ’ ; United States Congressman, Washington, D. C 
Oniv last night I iwoa folder which the railroads are cir- ae oe se ; Riek gree ; 
; rea aa ; , My Dear Mr. Stnnovr: I am mailing you to-day under separa; 
ilating very generally right now among their employees and | ¢ ver a number of the papers relating to the unlawful removal of 
tine eheral public, It is a lie—every word of it. It is as oF ae oe of the Crater Lake National Park on the 
: lof July, 1913. - 
) WS ' ae aa od Le | These papers consist of letters, telegrams, orders, and decisions 
DESPERATE CONDITION OF OUR RAILROADS | other papers which I deem most pertinent to and ae | 
railroads of the United States are now literally on their knees | direct bearing upon the case. 
y for relief. Unless they get that relief they will soon be on | rhis résumé of the case is given by these papers as nearly 
t backs, and when they are on their backs we will have such | practicable in the order of developments and the correspondence 
1 e in this country as you and I do not care to contemplate. occurred, and are marked as Exhibits 1, 2, 3, ete., from the by 
f Polder . 1 -ailroad wcliave, | Cf the matter to the present time : 5 
The folder goes on to say that the railroads must be relieved Exhibit 1. Section 6 of the Post Office appropriation act a; 1 
from the interference of commissions and prosecuting attor- | August “4, 1912, and which was forwarded to me by the Secret: 
neys, and from the agitation of “the politicians.” It also | t Price cae on after its approval, with the warning 
. ° ° lm BOVE © accoraingiy. 
claimed that the railroads took in gross in 1914 $70,000,000 Exhibit 2. The letter of the Secretary requesting my resignation 
less than in 1914, and that an increase of $36,000,000 in taxes | as sups rintendent of Crater Lake National Park, which, in vi wv 
made their “net loss” $106,000,000. A baser lie was never | Pre eding exhibit as well as other evidences that the position 
. pie ; . , ; I hold was clearly and unquestionably in the classified sery | 
handed out to a free people in order to get sympathy for a |} declined to comply with. 7 
séhieving business. f Exhibit 3. My answer to the Secretary’s letter of June ay pe 
Phe truth is that the railroads for 1914 did not sustain a | 18 against the arbitrary removal, when under the civil-service 
: 7 Sp eee iad, conta ane eating | 2ad rules I was entitled to be furnished with the reasons in writi1 
loss at all, but their net income, over and above a operating | my desired removal, and citing numerous and ample reasons y I 
( ‘ s aud taxes, depreciation, and so forth, was over $800,- | refused to comply with the Secretary's request to resign. 
Q00,000. ‘The same was true in 1913, and in 1913 the railroads | , | Fae ae The Secretary's arbitrary order of removal from the of 
° > anc or he s§ e reasons as give ° eC o ‘esig as 
e, net, $100,000,000 more than in 1912. (See actual figures, | py the Bacretacsy I ‘still ee eee rn 
| e 46, 1913, Interstate Commerce Commission Report.) The Exhibit 5. My letter to the United States Civil Service Comm 
income of the railroads for 1913 was $3,057,000,000, which | T#nsmitting copy of my protest against being arbitrarily removed 
a ; my Ccivil-service position without being apprized of any fault t 
riy hundred million dollars, been ( 


In the folder referred to the railroads try to convince their 
employees and the public that a falling off of less than $1 in $30 
1914 from 19138 puts them on the verge of bankruptcy. In this 
vy the railroads now intimidate their 1,700,000 employees and 
‘iv families to vote for reactionary candidates. Under public 
ownership these men would vote for the benefit of Uncle Sam, 
for the benefit of all the people, and not merely for the benefit of 
ate railroad corporations. 
with much regret 
ow of Washington, D. C., has come 
the railroads. Mr. 


‘ 


that former Senator Bourne, 
out squarely for private 
sjourne made a vigorous 
ch against public ownership before the American Civic 
1 in New York recently, and Senator GALLINGER, of 
w Hampshire, read the same into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

during the filibuster against the ship-purchase bill. 
Senator Bourne sees in Government ownership a dangerous 
‘political machine which would destroy the Republic.” I 
ri ownership of the railroads the same machine. 


hsery 
rship of 


tion 





see 


Execepted Positions Under the Civil Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


NICHOLAS J. 


OF 


HON. SINNOT 


OREGON, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
0 


Friday, January 29, 1915. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, on June 28, 1913, W. F. Arant, 





superintendent of Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, was | 
summarily removed after he had refused the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior for his resignation. 

Mr. Arant had held this position for some 11 years. The posi- 
tion was known under the civil service as an ‘* excepted posi- 
tion,” the appointment not having been made through a com- | 
petitive examination. Mr. Arant contended that this position 
was one under the classified civil service and that he was enti- 


tiled to the protection of section 6 of the act approved August 


24, 1912, against summary removal, In this contention he was 


pheld by the Civil Service Commission. However, on June 23, 
i913, the Attorney General held that section 6 of the act ap- 


proved August 24, 1912, did not apply to ‘*‘ excepted positions,” 
removal of Mr. Arant followed. 

the of 
Reform gue, 
1914, that 

has furnished 


and the summary 
Mr. Arant 
National 


submitted 
il Service 


question his removal to 
La which rendered 
September 4, his removal was illegal. 
Arant me with a copy of the opinions and 
correspondence in this case, which I desire to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAI on ount of the many thousands 

affected decision of the Attorney 


the 


Ci\ an 


opilnton on 
i 


Mr. 


RECORD ACK 


> = ae ae ra 
of Federal employees the 


by 








found with my 
business of the park. 

Exhibit 6. Letter of the United States Civil Service Com 
to the Secretary, informing him that I had written the commiss 
tive to the removal matter, together with notice to the Seereta 
positions under Schedule A, one of which this is, were in the c! 
service, and that section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, r 
removals, which applies in direct terms to all classified 
applics also to persons occupying positions excepted from exa 
under Schedule A. 

Exhibit 7. Letter from the United States Civil Service Cor 
to you, transmitting a copy of the commission's letter of 
1913, to the Secretary of the Interior above mentioned, with 
to same, and mentioning opinion of the Attorney General. 

Exhibit 8. Letter from Mr. J. H. Carnahan, attorney of K 
Falls, informing you that I had been removed by the Secreta: 
Interior and requesting you to have removal order stayed un 
upon by the Civil Service Commission. 

Exhibit 9. Telegram from you to Mr. Carnahan, communi 
him Secretary Lane’s views relative to the applicability of t 
service rules to the case and stating that the Secretary refused t 
the order of removal. 

Exhibit 10. Telegram from you to Carnahan that Civil Sery 
mission had notified Secretary Lane that I was subject to 
rule, but that commission has no power to enforce opinion or 

Exhibit 11. Telegram of Secretary Lane commanding me 
fer all property to Supt. Steel. 

Exhibit 12. Telegram from me to the Secretary, 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
jure superintendent and declining 
removal order unlawful. 

Exhibit 18. Telegram from me to the Secretary, expressing 
ness to make complete accounting, but refusing to relinquish 
being convinced that the removal order was without the authori 

Exhibit 14. Night letter informing the Secretary that I w 
superintendent’s headquarters in the park, ready, willing, and 
perform all duties and work of the office of superintendent, and 
ing his authorization and instructions. 

Exhibit 15. Telegram, July 8, 1915, to the Secretary of the I 
requesting that I be retained in the office of superintendent of { 
and signed by 13 of the leading business men and officers of t! 
and State, both Democrats and Republicans and nonpartisans. 

Exhibit 16. My letter of November 5, 1913, to you, outlini: 
tail the various matters relative to and moves that were mad 
inception of the removal matter, with reference to corresponden 
by mail and by wire, the acts of the United States marshal o 
ing me out of my office by force, the driving of my family out 


administration or management of the af: 


CIN 


informing 
had decided that I 
to surrender the office, beli 


house, and taking from my rightful possession the office and 
the records of the Government business, the money in my ) 
belonging to the Government, besides my own private prope 
money, and putting Will G. Steel in possession and in authority 
park. 

Exhibit 17. Opinion rendered June 23, 1913. by the United 
Attorney General that the term “ classified civil service,” in sé 
of the act of August 24, 1912, should not be held to include « 


positions, unless such positions have been filled as competitive } 
are filled, 


Exhibit 18A. Letter of Clement S. Uecker, chief clerk to the > 
tary, informing me that an agreement had been made between U 
partment of the Interior and the Civil Service Commission plac 
position of superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park 


time being outside the operation of the civil-service rules 


Exhibit 18. Your letter of June 23, 1913, to me, stating that. 
retary of the Civil Service Commission had informed you Ut 
Ucker was in error in stating to me that there was such ag 
and that he, the secretary of the commission, had said to you 


his epinion I couid not be removed except for reasons stated in 
6, referred to in my letter to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Exhibit 19. Telegram from the Secretary of the Interior stati 
the opinion of the Attorney Generai overruled the Civil Service § 
mission and holds section 6 of the postal act of August 24, 191- 
not include excepted positions. 

Demands that I make accounting and transfer property 
Also says, “ Failing which, matter will be taken by Department 
tice and your successor vut in possession.” 


to Supt 
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‘it 20. Letter from the secretary of the National Civil Service | imposing an ob! { 2A n any s 

gue, transmitting te Hon. Binger Hermann, of Roseburg, | proposing to assi lem in ¢ rike, against tl Un i Sta \ 
opinion of the law committee of the said league upon the con ing for its obj ts in the « d 
n of section 6 of the Post Office appropriation act of August 24, | of labor of its r and compe! 

therefor and les vann Gf tersone in 

it 21. Letter from Mr. Hermann transmitting to me the opin said Postal Service, - nO : r tal 
the league and expressing his belief that the said section 6 of | persons of any grievance or eg ances the Con 33 OF any Mey 
of 1912 does include excepted positions. thereof shall not constitute or b 1 r red fion in rank 
it 22. The opvinien of the law committee of the National Civil | pensation or removal of such person or ¢ aceimaeiad A m said 





Reform League upon the construction of section 6 of the Post | service fhe right of persons « ) t 1 1 
propriation act ot 1912 United States, either individually or . ‘ ~ 








































































opinion of the law committee of the league, composed as it is | or any Member tl ) to lish ae 7 : 
of the most eminent and able lawyers of the United States, | Congress, or to any committ Men ay . : ; 
whom is the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, who was Attorney Gen or interfered with.’ ' 
der President Roosevelt's administration, dissents from tlic opin- | Please note and be governed according 
Assistant Attorney General Harr, and which was approved by | ( 1 
General McReynolds, that such officers have ‘“‘an arbitrary | Let , 
ft selection” to excepted positions, and further says “The law 
e therefore concludes that unless the procedure prescribed by a 
6 of the Post Office Department appropriation act was followed v1 Z rm < 
oval of the superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park Mr. WILLA I ADAX , ! 
il ; ; : Ss a , Myf n 
t 23. Decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of Co ; m 2 
verrules Justice Barnard and holds that Samuel T. Kalbfus, a Crate ‘ €, OFe 
vice appointee, having been arbitrarily removed from his posi Sin: 1 request that you forward to s off 
thout notice and opportunity for hearing, the procedure pre Lion as superintendent i Crate Lake National P 
yy section 6 of the postal act of 1912, that he had never been I K. J 
the office, although illegally excluded from it: and holds tl Ser f el 
s never been vacant, but that Mr. Kalbfus has been both in law 
fact the lawful officer. EXHIBIT 
it 24. Decision of the United States Supreme Court that Wick KLAM I oO 
i civil-service employee in the office of the surve r general of Il & = 
ing suspended without the authority of law, was entitled to ee a a “ 
tion during the period of such unlawful suspension ; ares 
t 25. Letter of transmittal with my vouchers for compensation Sin: I am in receipt of ye lett I ‘ 
tendent of the park for the month of October, 1914. Such | You call for my resignati same to take « t 
ive been transmitted by me regularly each si id | Of my su 2 In reply ( » I that I 1 
B ly, 1913. This i th mode authorized nen I understood that m mM tion was one ry r ‘ ssified 
1 servi of the United Stat | I 
Department letter acknowledging receipt of letter and | removal wit t « ‘ f rood 
‘ nsation as superint lent it refusing payment of | OT politica 1 t} 1 of ( t j I 
Each month from July, 1915, to Il ber, 19128. 1 4 believe tha xy, ta fr ! ( t ( 
similar letter from the department, but ich ionth | of Au \ { i] 
my lett and clai have | atirely i this law wed mal : 
\ “7. Letter from the Sec ot In t] United SI 6 on in the ‘ i t i 
j ( Service Commission a¢ lee v ipt of its decision | States sha i theref ‘ : 
ld not be removed except for cau nd reasens given in writ mote tl ef 1id s ns \ I 
notice and opportunity to be hea and informing the com- | the person val is ucht ! n f ' 
the opinion of the Attorney Gene | } of any charg 1 against him nd 1 wit i 
t 28. Letter from the United St: s Civil Service Commission | thereof, ar lowe ’ ‘ f 1 
16, 1913 (just 23 days after it had emphatically and uncondi- | ing the s ee ee d f 1 
decided the case in informing me that in view of | furnished to the person affe 11 nt es d t ( S 
of tl Attorney at my protest afforded no basis | Commission also shall, upon 1 le fu ft 
y the commission, Again. by rule 2, se 1, « t . : t J S 
29. Letter of the Civil Service Commission to Mr. J IT. | ive orders, edition Febr , A912, it is } ided as f low 
of Klamath Falls, among other things, citing the opinien of | The classified service shal l fficers and employees { 
ney General as the reason why the commission does not | executive civil service of tl Inited States, heret ! a ) 
iction to investigate removals from excepted positions | pointed or employed, in positiot1 now x ns 
30. Letter of J. H. Carnahan to Civil Service Commission, | ated, of whatev: F ( desig vi ‘ ‘ ‘ 
that the commission having on the 27th of June, 1913. plainly | fixed salary j 
livocally decided that I was subject to civil-service rules and | aud pers : 
Secretary could not remove me except for cause and in com Sen 
with section 6 of the Post Office appropriation act of August Aga 
that it should stand by its decision, and citing many opinions | “ae * *® No dis ! I 
rney General that “it would not be proper for the Attorney | ised by Vv pers 
to attempt the construction of regulations of the Civil Service | 1) nt, elig ‘ ) d 
ion; that is a matter entirely within the province of the com political or ré a (P : 
nd holding that the Attorney General has not the jurisdi " The reroing . / . 
rrule the Civil Service Commission. . in vated the ¢ S ( 
31 ter from the Civil Service Commission to J. UL. | pro nm from the act of ¢ $8 J s. 188 s 
dn that it had decided that section 6 of the postal | That it sha a ‘of said 
12 included excepted positions as well as competitiy po } ‘Firs lo aid the P1 - ont : 
t claims that the opinion of the Attorney General to t les for carrvine this t ir ff 
leaves such positions in exactly the same status with regard | peen promulgated it : ‘ y ti Ss 
us that they always previously oceupied,” notwithstanding | jn the departments and off 
lission in its letter of June 27, 1913, to the Secretary of 1 | nid 1 all proper wv i \ d i 
tid: “In the view of the commission positions excepted from | they in eae S f d ( 
on under Sehedule A of the rules are within the classified | Prior to the act of ( e A $191 { ! 
ind section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, re ng ‘ , yf 
which applies in direct terms to all classified em] $ y 
to persons occupying positions excepted from d \ e and Lye 
edule A.” / ex 
Most sincerely and respectfully, said Civil S; rR nd Reg 
wW..3 \RANT t I ler, it I 
= ‘ t a4 
. \ . ny ed 
EXHIBIT 1 sap] i 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ada cies Mea a 
Washington, A s !, 1992 10 } ia eee 1 f t 
CIRCULAR no rs ( 
Wing excerpt from the act making appropriations for sl ‘ t ‘ 
Post Office Department for the fiscal vear ending Ju ! e ¢ n 
and for other purposes, approved August 24, 1912, is p servic iven j writing l 
the information of the officers and employees of this depart- | moval not t ! 
| ¢, hhoal 
6. That no person in the classified civil service of the United | that i 
iall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote | gs! re 
ney of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the | relici , f i t 
whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of | served with notice in writing and ! i 
ses preferred against m, and be furnished with a copy | it being the plain intent of Cong \ 
; : rigs 


and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answer- | yen 
me in writing, and affidavits in support thereof; but no ex- 




















eau é ‘ I 
hn of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required except | the em] t | 
discretion of the officer making the moval; and copies of | be ept for miscond incf 
notice of hearing, answer, reasons for removal, and of the] terests of the s i I ive t Ll ¢ 
removal shall be made a part of the records of the proper | in the manner in \ I > filled the } 
nt or office, as shall also the reasons for reduction in rank or | the Crater Lake National Park in Oreg 
ation; and copies of the same shall be furnished to the person | superintendent, 1 during the 11 years of my incun 
d upon request, and the Civil Service Commission also shall, | it from an absolutely new and undeveloped proy t t t 
quest, be furnished copies of the same: Provided, however, That | state of development and improvement of whi t I y 
ership in any society, association, club, or other form of organi-| And during this long perlod of my incumben w nd d 1 
© postal employees not affilinted with any outside organization | vicissitudes of many political changes, ther ! I ng 
































































































































charge made against me of which I was served with notice by the Interior 
Department In fact, everything during all these years has seemed 
to go entirely to the satisfaction of everybody. The public has 
been ly satisfied with my management of the business of the 
park, present state of road and other development will demon- 
trate ct that the small annual appropriations which have been 
bisa park have been utilized economically and to the very best 
idvantage. Latterly I may have unwittingly, but certainly never in- 
teutionally, displeased certain persons who were operating franchises 
in the park, but I have had an eye single to the very best interests of 


t Government and the convenience of the general public in my deal- 
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ings with this concern, and I have endeavored to be entirely fair with 
them, and do not have the slightest doubt but what I have been 
eminently fair and just with them. ‘ 

I have never heard one word of complaint against the manner in 
which I have run and conducted the business of the park and it does 
seom to me to be an injustice to eall for my resignation, even though 
in the easiest and most diplomatic way possible, when no complaint is 
made against me for the way I have done the business connected with 
the park and accommodated the public travel in the same If there 
were charges of delinquency, incompetency, or inefficiency pending 
against me I could understand why I, an employee in the classified 
civil service under the protection of the civil-service rules (which 
surely ha in the past meant a very great deal), should be requested 
to resign. but in view of the fact my record is clear I am at a loss to | 
understand why I should be removed from my classified civil-service 
position. Surely the civil-service rules should protect me, and I 
purpose invoking them in my behalf in this emergency, and | do not 
av this in any ill spirit or by way of threat. 

It may be that the following, from the letter of Mr. Clement S. 
Uecker, of the Interior Department, date@ January 15, 1913, is being 
followed in this case, but if such is the fact, I wish to protest most 
vigorously against any such action because I believe it to be arbitrary 
and unauthorized : 

* * * As I advised you in letter of January 7, 1913, you have 
no civil-service status, the position which you occupy is *‘ excepted’; 
that is, it would be under civil service if it were not for the fact that 
by agreement between this department and the Civil Service Com- 
mission it has been, for the time being, placed outside the operation 
of the civil-service rules; consequently, while you are holding a _ posi- 
tion in the classified service, by reason of such position being *‘ ex 
cepted’ you are subject to removal at any time at the pleasure of the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

Surely Mr, Ucker was in grave error when he made the above state- 
ments How could it be possible, having in view the spirit of the 
civil-service laws and the regulations promulgated thereunder by the 
Civil Service Commission and which have been lived up to by said 
commission, that such an arrangement could be entered into between 
one of the great departments of the Government and the commission 
to thwart the very purpose which it was intended by Congress should 
be accomplished by the civil-service law, and especially by the law 
of August 24, 1912, heretofore quoted? If special agreements like the 
one supposed by Mr. Ucker could be entered into at will and without 
assignment of reason—in other words arbitrarily—the civil-service law 
would become a fuxitive thing to be used only where it did not come 
counter to political consideration. I do not believe that any power 
exists for the action taken in said letter of January 15, 1913, and I 
beg leave to enter my protest against my removal from my position 
without cause. 

Very respectfully, W. F. ARANT, 
EXHIBIT 4, 
{ Telegram. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1913. 
Supt. Anant, Crater Lake, Orceg.: 

Answering letter 17th, you are hereby removed from position super- 
intendent Crater Lake Park, effective close June 30. Transfer property 
new Supt. Steel July 1. 

LANE, Secretary. 
EXHIBIT 5. 
KLAMATH FALLS, Orea., June 18, 1913. 
The CHAIRMAN UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C. 


Str: On June 7, 1913, the honorable Secretary of the Interior called 
for my resignation as superintendent of Crater Lake National Park in 
Oregon, to take effect upon the appointment and qualification of my 
successor, 

On the 11th June, 1913, I was advised by the Secretary of the 


Interior that Will G. Steel, of Portland, Oreg., had been appointed my 
successor, and I was directed to confer with Mr. Steel and make 
arrangements for turning over to him the property, records, etc., of 
sald park. 


I am this day mailing to the honorable Secretary of the Interior my 
protest against my removal from my position, which is in the classified 
civil service of the United States, without cause and without appris 
ing me of any fault that has been found with my management of the 
park business. I do not believe that the so-called agreement between 
the Civil Service Commission and the Secretary of the Interior can 
lawfully be entered into, for, should such be the case, the rules can 
be arbitrarily set aside at the will of the department and the commis- 
sion and the provisions of the civil-service laws, rules, and regulations 
hold for naught. 

I have to request that the case, as presented by the attached copy 
of letter to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, be passed upon by 


the Civil Service Commission of the United States in a judicial way 
and my rights. determined. 
Will you kindly advise me of the action taken in this matter and 
greatly oblige? 
Very respectfully, 
W. F. ARANT, 


Superintendent Crater Lake National Park in Oregon. 


EXuiBiT 6. 
JUNE 27, 1913. 
The honorable the SECRETARY 
Sir: In a letter of June 
of Crater Lake National 
Oreg., states that he 
the Secretary of the 


INTERIOR, 

18, 1913, Mr. W. F. Arant, superintendent 
Park, in Oregon, writing from Klamath Falls, 
has addressed a protest against his removal to 
Interior. The service records of the commission 


OF THE 

















do not show the appointment of Mr. Arant, but it is presumed that ha 
holds a position excepted under Schedule A of the civil-service ru} 
section 8, paragraph 20, which excepts from examination 
tendents or officers in charge of national parks or reservations. 

In the view of the commission, positions excepted from examinat 
under Schedule A of the rules are within the classified service. 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, relating to removals, ww) 
applies in direct terms to all classified employees, applies also to 
sons occupying positions excepted from examination under Schedule A 
This question, it is understood, is now before the Attorney Genera! , 
an opinion. A 

The commission will be pleased to receive the remarks of the dep 
ment to enable a proper response to be made to Mr. Arant. 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 


superin 


JOHN A, MCILHENNY, 
Pre sident 


EXuisir 7. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. €., July 19, 1918 

Hion. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, : 
House of Representatives. 


Sir: In compliance with your request there is transmitted herewith 
a copy of the commission's letter of June 1913, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and a copy of the Secretary's reply, dated July 8. 1913 
concerning the separation of W. F. Arant from the excepted position of 
superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., without com 
pliance with section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, relative to the 
procedure in removals from positions in the classified service. It ap 
pears that in an opinion of the Attorney General rendered June °2 
1913, it was held that the term “ classified service”? as used in 
statute was used in the more popular sense of the competitive se: 
and that the procedure required by the statute is not necessa 
removals from positions not in the competitive classified service, 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 


ted 
mi, 


JOHN A, MCILHENNY, 
President 


EXHIBIT 8&8. 
[ Telegram. ] 


? JUNE 29, 191 
To Hon. N. J. Srnnort, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
On 28th instant Secretary Lane wired Arant, removing him f 1 


superintendency of park. Please have this order stayed until jud 
determination of issues by Civil Service Commission. 
CARNAHAN 


Exunisir 9. 
[ Telegram. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 19! 
J. H. CARNAHAN, 
Attorney at Law, Klamath Falls, Oreg.: 
Hlave interviewed Secretary Lane and Civil Service Commis 
Secretary Lane refuses to stay order. He says no doubt that Arant 
not subject to civil service; that on receipt of letter, dated Jun 
from William Wagner, secretary Democratic central committee, show 
ing people of Klamath behind Arant in his resistance, he dete 
bring matters to a head by removing him. Civil Service Commis 
has notified Secretary Lane that Arant is subject to classified civil 
service, but claim commission has no power to enforce its opinion 
stay order. 
5 N. 


J. SINNOTT 


Exurpitr 10. 
[Klamath Telephone and Telegraph Co.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1 
[Carnahan delivered to J. Hf. Hessig for Arant.] 
Civil Service Commission has notified Secretary Lane that Arant 
subject to classified civil service, but claim commission has no }0\ 
to enforce its opinion or stay order. 


is 


SINNOTT 


EXxnmIsBit 11. 


KLAMATH TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO., 
Washington, D. C., July 2, ! 
W. F. ARANT, Crater Lake, Oreg.: 
As directed, letter June 11 and telegram June 28, transfer all proj 
erty to Supt. Steel. 
LANE, Seerc' 


EXHIBIT 12, 
[Telegram.] 


JULY 1915 
To honorable SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying your telegram 2d instant, Civil Service Commission ha 
clared I am de jure superintendent subject to civil-service law nd 
rules. Am constrained to oppose your will, being convinced your 3 u 
unlawful. P —— 

W. F. Arant, Superintende 


ExuipitT 13. 
[Telegram.] 
KLAMATH FALus, OreEG., July 8, / 
To honorable SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your telegram 7th, am ready to make complete See 
ing, but am compelled to refuse to relinquish my position or transfer 
property, being convinced removal order unlawful. 

ARaNnT, Superintenden! 
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EXHIBIT 14. | 
{Night letter.] 
CRATER LAKE OrEG., July 1, 1913. 
INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
at the superintendent’s headquarters in the Crater Lake Na- 
Park, ready, willing, and able to perform all duties and work | 
flice of superintendent. ; ; 
t vour authorization and instructions along that line. 
: W. F. Anant, Superintendent. 


- rARY 


EXHIBIT 15. 
[Telegram.] 
KLAMATH FALLS, OnecG., July 8, 1913. 
ble SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 


W ve known Arant number of years. He is honest, upright, 
Traveling public and park visitors uniformly satisfied with 


ent. Park development and improvement best possible under 

appropriations. We request that he be retained. 
Alex. Martin, president First National Bank, neutral poli- 
tics; Wm. Myer, Ashland, Oreg.; Chas. 8. Moore, 


ex-State treasurer, Republican; Geo. T. Baldwin, ex- 
county judge, Klamath County, Oreg., Democrat; C. R. 
De Lap, county clerk, Republican; Wm. Wagner, secre- 
tary Democratic Central Committee; J. W. Siemens, 
president First Trust & Savings Bank; A. L. Leavitt, 


yolice judge city Klamath Falls, Republican; T. F. 
Nicholas, Democrat, mayor Klamath Falls, Oreg.; J. C. 
Smith, chief police, Klamath Falls; Henry L. Benson, 


Republican, circuit judge; Geo 
clerk, Democrat; Albert E. 
Water Users’ Association. 


Chastain, circuit court 
Elder, secretary Klamath 





EXHIBIT 16. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., November 5, 1913. 
SINNOTT, 


er of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Stnnotr: As I wrote you four or five days ago, Mr. 
than, my attorney in the Crater Lake National Park superintend- 
r, and I have prepared a general and tolerably complete 

of the case, with proceedings to date, but in addition to that 
deemed it not inexpedient that I further write you regarding 
the occurrences after the inception of the removal proceedings : 
xact dates relative to some of the correspondence with the 
I may not exactly remember, as those letters and tele- 
in the files of the office and were taken from my possession 
s were all other things belonging to the park, but for all 


W ‘ 


ee 


purposes are mainly correct. On June 7, 1913, I received a 
in the honorable Secretary of the Interior, of which the fol- 


ibstantially a copy: 
AM }*, ARANT, 

ntendent of Crater Lake National Park, 

Crater Lake, Oreg. 
s | have to request that you forward to this office your resigna 
erintendent of Crater Lake National Park. 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
leclined to do, giving as my reasons that under section 6 of 
August 24, 1912, I was entitled to be furnished with the 
r my desired removal in writing and be given an opportunity 
rd in my own defense; to this, on the 27th day of June, 1913, 
telegram from the honorable Secretary in which were thes« 









hereby removed from the oflice of superintendent of Crater 
nal Park; make accounting and turn the property of the 
to the new superintendent, Will G. Steel.” 
to this I made formal protest, copy of which was for- 
u and copy to the Civil Service Commission, as no doubt 
remember. On the 27th day of June the Civil Service Com- 
rendered its decision in the case sustaining my contention that 
ect to civil-service rules, and I was so notified by the com- 
Marly in July, 1913, I received another telegram from the 
stating that the Attorney General had overruled the decision 
| Service Commission, to make accounting, and turn the prop- 
park over to Steel. Fatling this the Department of Justice 
matter up and your successor put in possession. Answering 
inication, I made an accounting, but again declined to turn 
'ty over. In the meantime I had made at least two account- 
ss of the business and property of the park. Following this, namely, 
sth day of July, Mr. Leslie M. Scott, United States marshal for 
g vith deputy United States marshal, Mr. Fuller, arrived in the 
nd on the morning of the 19th they came to my office and in- 
me that they, or, rather, Mr. Scott, informed me that he had 
. re to turn the office and park over to Mr. Steel. I said to 
ou have papers to serve upon me in this matter?’ He said, 
N i ha no papers; I don’t need any.’ To which I at once in- 
that I took the position that he was without competent 
ind that I would not recognize him, nor would I obey any 
is, nor turn over the office to Mr. Steel nor to him. By this 
S.eel had arrived. The marshal went through the formality 
< the office over to Mr. Steel by so announcing to Mr. Steel, 
ade Steel io attempt to exercise any authority over anything 
irk without my permission, which order for the time being was 
eyed. Following this. and after a somewhat stormy session 
nour or more, they withdrew. 


In answer 


\ 





ve 





xt morning, Sunday morning, the 20th of July, at 8 o’clock. 
al ; his deputy; Mr. Steel; A. L. Parkhurst, the — and 
f the Crater Lake Co., with some 10 or 12 of the company’s 
came to my office, the marshal stating that he would take 
of the office and turn it over to Mr. Steel. I still main- 
| sition of the previous day, that he was acting without com- 
thority and that I would surrender nothing. After some 


* produced a letter from the United States district attorney 
nd, informing him that he had received instructions by wire 
United States Att rney General to have him, the marshal, go 
® park ard remove me and put Stcel in possession. I believe 








he also 























produced a telegram to Ream : Aa let 
attorney. 

Upon my refusing to vacate the office ver St the 
marshal, with the assistance of Fuller, n the sup 
port of the Crater Lake Co.'s employees, seized upon me and by f e 
threw me out of my office and into tl yard and returned into the 
house and also drove my family out of the hous nd took possession 
of the house, the office, and, besides the records and fixtures and prop 
erty of the office, took my own private property whi wi in the office 
desk, consisting of my checkbook and check for $114, some eas my 
stationery and postage stamps, some papers relative to a land | 
representing a value of more than $5,000. Within a we t ing 
except some postage stamps, were returned to m Some the stamps 
I never recovered. I am writing these details of this matter that 1 
may know exactly what was done and all that was done I he it 1 
assist you in having a perfect understanding of the mat pl 
gressed and the final result since of the forcible ejectior I have 
maintained with the Secretary of the Interior that I have n " 
lawfully removed from the office and am at this time the law 
intendent of the park; which, of course, is never admitted by the 
department. 

Very respectfully, VW F. ARANT 
EXHIBIT 17. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXCEPTED POSITION 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, June / 

Str: I beg to refer to your letter of April 25 las req x ! 
opinion whether section 6 of the Vost Offic pa t apt D n 
act, approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 555), i seri egula- 
tions in respect to the removal of persons from ft ssified I 
service,” applies to those occupying what are known as “ excepted 
positions. 

The provision referred to reads: 

“Sec. 6. That no person in the classified civil service of t] United 
States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will pro 
mote the efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and 
the person whose removal is sought shall have noti of the same and 
of any charges preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy 
thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering 
the same in writing, and affidavits in support thereof xamination 
of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required, except in tl 
discretion of the officer making the removal; and copi: of harges, 
notice of hearing, answer, reasons for removal, and of the order of 
removal shall be made a part of the records of the pro} de} t ( 
office, as shall also the reasons for reduction in rank or apensa } 
and copies of the same shall be furnished to the person affected n 
request, and the Civil Service Commission also shall, upon request, be 


furnished copies of the same * * * 
It appears that the Civil Servic 


matter as follows: 


Commission has advised you in 






























“The classified service comprises all those positions which on the 
one hand are not subject to confirmation by the Senate and on the 
other hand are not those of mere laborer or workmen Positions ex 
cepted from examination under Schedule A of the rules are, ther 
within the classified. service. and section 6 of ft] ' : Aug 
1912, as it applies in direct terms to all classified emp! 
to persons occupying positions excepted from examinat 
Schedule A.” 

The definition given by the Civil Service Commission of the classified 
service in the above statement is substantially that made by s on 1 
of rule 11 of the Civil Service Rules, first promulgated, I am advised, 
in March, 1903. 

Some of the positions declared by the civil-servi iles to within 
the classified service, but excepted in Schedule A thereof from examina 
tion, are as follows: 

‘Two private secretaries or confidential clerks to the head of each of 
the executive departments and one to each assistant head. 

“One private secretary or confidential clerk to ch of the } Is of 
bureaus, appointed by the President and confirmed by tl Senate, in 
the executive departments, if authorized by law 

‘“*All persous appointed by the President without confirmation the 
Senate. 

“Attorneys, assistant attorneys, and special assistant attorneys.” 

Special exceptions are made in the schedule for each department 

The result of the interpretation placed by the Civil Service Commis 
sion upon section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, is that persons 
occupying the most confidential relations with the heads of depart 
ments, or for other reasons deemed advisable to be excepted from the 
general rule as to examination for competitive positions in the public 
service, can not be removed at the discretion of such heads, but only 
for such cause as will promote the cfficiency of said service and for 
reasons given in writing, with notice and opportunity to be heard 

The reasons for requiring this procedure for the removal of persons 
occupying competitive positions are apparent. Such ns are ap 
pointed as the result of examination in accordance wi civil 
service rules, by which their qualifications for the position d 
are determined, and they are not merely the personal sele¢ the 
head of the department in which they serve. Ilavi no a ry 
right of selection, it may well be said that the head of a de I it 
should have no arbitrary right of removal tut thes ynsiderations 
do not apply to persons occupying excepted position Sir their ap 
pointment rests on personal selection, they can log i . bett r 
-tenure. gut the right of personal selection w ( d if a 
person so selected could not be removed at the pl oint 
ing power. 

If, therefore, the restrictions in the a¢ in q i a ipl d to 
persons occupying excepted positions, o1 if t rp of such 
exceptions—which are expressly tho1 1 t iv V ict 
(sec. T) and rules (Rule II, sec will 1 B th is 
nothing in the history of the act which suggests that Congres had any 
intention to limit the right of the appointing power to s t persons 
for the excepted positions. 

The specific cause for this legislation was a controversy a o 
tailway Mail Service (48 Cong. R 165 1657. 4988-5000 197 
5241, 5625-56388, 9952-9953, 10670—10¢ , the positions i WV i 
competitive. and no question of excepted positions wv involved 
tioned in the debates on the matt 

The situation here appears to be analogous to tf! . tn 
the Holy Trinity Church case (148 U. S.. 457). whet : td 
that a thing within the languag f the statnte wa t w the 
statute, because not within its spirit nd pu ‘ its 
history and the evil intended to be remedied. 
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For the reasons stated I am of the opinion that the term “ classified 

| V ,”’ in section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, was used 
im 1 more popular sense of the competitive service, and therefore 
hould not be held to include excepted positions unless such positions 
have een filled as competitive positions are filled, in which event, 
in rule 2, paragraph 3, of the civil-service rules, the person 
appointed is entitled to all the rights of a competitive employee. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM R. Harr, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
ved 
J. C, MCREYNOLDS, 
lo t SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Exurpir 18 A, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 15, 1913, 
NM \\ iM I \ nT, 
tendent of Crater Lake National Park, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
\ M ARANT: On December 24, 1912, you addressed a letter 
: f the Interior, asking if the position of superintendent 
Lake National Park is under civil-service rules, and on 
day a milar letter to the President, which was referred to 
1 ment, making the same inquiry. 

oth letters were answered in the ordinary course of business. I 
presume that the writing of these letters by you was prompted by a 
d { certain your exact civil-service status, possibly with a view 
to predicating your future course with respect to your present office. 
As I advised you in letter of January 7, 1913, you have no civil- 

t tatus; the position which you occupy is ‘“‘ excepted”; that is, 

uuld be under the civil service if it were not for the fact that 

j ree t between this department and the Civil Service Commission 
it has been, for the time being, placed outside the operation of the 

vil-service rules; consequently, while you are holding a position in 
the classified service, by reason of such position being ‘“ excepted” 
you subject to remoyal at any time at the pleasure of the Secre 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. Will G. Steel has sent to the department (generally addressed 
to me) a number of indorsements for his appointment to the position 
you now hold. It further appears from the correspondence sent by 
him that he has been in touch with you over the question of your 
vacating voluntarily your office and creating a vacancy to which he 
might be appointed. I have not, however, been furnished with a copy 


to the inquiry which he propounded. I 


of your conclusions in answer 
re matter to the Secretary for his final 


am about to refer this enti 
consideration. 
In view of the 


se letters which you have written concerning your 
civil-service 


status, the indorsements, bipartisan in character, submitted 


by Mr. Steel, the advent of the new administration—in short, that the 
matter may receive careful consideration, will you not please advise 
me upon the receipt of this letter what your attitude and intention 
ay be with respect to your present office prior to March 4? 
Very truly, yours, 
CLEMENT S. UCKER. 
Exuibir 18 
IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., June 23, 1913. 

vv. 1 (RANT, Esq., 


Alamath Falls, Oreg. 
Deak Str: On receipt of your letter to-day I immediately called on 
ihe Civil Service Commission. They had not yet received a copy of 


your letter to the Secretary of the Interior, but they will notify me as 





on as they receive it. I asked for an opportunity to be heard in your 
behalf. 

The seeretary of the commission informed me that Mr. Ucker was 
in error as to the agreement between the department and the com- 
mission The only agreement that was made was that the superin- 
tendency of parks should not be subject to an examination, but this, 
in the opinion of the commission, in no way changed the classified civil- 

rvice status of such positions. 

He, however, informed me that some were contending that it does 
ind that this matter at the present time has been referred to the 
Attorney General for his opinion. The secretary further informed me 
that in his opinion you could not be removed except for reasons stated 
in section 6, referred to in your letter to the Secretary of the Interior. 


i shall do all in my power to see that the law is followed in your 
\ However, under the law I can not act as your attorney in this 


mutter, ner for any compensation, but I shall certainly take pleasure 
in acting for you as Representative from the second Oregon congres- 
sional district. 
With kind regards, I remain, 
Very truly, yours, N. J. SINNOTT. 
EXHIBIT 19. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1923. 
Opinion Attorney General June 23 overrules Civil Service Commission 


and holds section 6, postal act, does not include excepted positions. 
I demand that you account and transfer property to Supt. Steel. 
Failing which, matter will be taken up with Department of Justice 
and your or put in possession. 
Your pay stopped June 30. 


succes 


LANE, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 20, 


NEw York, September 5, 1914 
lk BINGER HERMANN 
(Care of H. P. Gatley), 
340 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I take pleasure in sending you herewith a copy of the 
opinion of the law committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League on the construction of section 6 of the Post Office appropriation 


1912 
Very truly, yours, 


act of 
Harry W. Marsu, 

Assistant Secretary, 
Inclosure.) 


Exipit 21, 


LAW OFFICE OF BINGER HEerMAnwn 
Rosebud, Oreg., Septembey 19° } 
W. F. ARANT, Esq., ap 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
DeAR Mr. ARant: After a long fight, we now win out in havine 
clared the action of the department in your case illegal, as I wir: ; 
to-day, and now inclose herein the decision of the National Civil Ser ion 
Reform League and its letter to me, saying they “take pleasure ;, 
sending a copy of the opinion of the law committee,” which, s 
will observe, denies the right of selection to excepted positions 
have not the right to abuse this power. “They can not remo. 
political partisanship, personal favoritism, or a regard for me 
vidual interests of anyone.” A removal that does not’ promo 
efficiency of the service can not be made, and even then not until , 
are preferred, with an opportunity to file an answer, 
Sincerely, yours, 


SINGER Ty 
EXHIBIT 22. 

OPINION OF THE LAW COMMITTER OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVI 
LEAGUE IN RE THE CONSTRUCTION Of SECTION 6 OF THE Pos) 
APPROPRIATION BILL OF 1912. 

In the Post Office appropriation bill approved August 24, 19]° 
vision was made for procedure to be followed in the removal ¢ 
ployees in the classified service. The provisions of the statute are < 
stantially the same as those in the removal rule established hy pP; 
dent Taft by Executive order. In June, 1913, the superintend 
Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, a position in Sehedule A 
civil-service rules, was removed without any presentation of 
and an opportunity to file an answer. Upon appeal to the Civil s 
Commission he received an opinion that the position of superint 
of Crater Lake National Park was covered by the provisions ot 
of August 24, 1912, since positions in Schedule A are in the 
service, although they are excepted from examination. Later 
ion was given by the Attorney General of the United States 
he arrived at the conclusion that the act referred to did not 
any positions in Schedule A. 

After careful consideration of the question involved the law 
mittee of the National Civil Service Reform League ean see 1 
whatsoever for restricting the term “ classified civil servic 
in section 6 of the act approved August 24, 1912 (19 Stat.. 
positions filled by competitive examinations. This term has | 
official use as designating inter alia places exempted from exami! ! 
under Schedule A for more than nine years, being embodied in section 1 
of rule 2 of the civil-service rules approved by President R 
and promulgated about March, 19038. In an opinion of the Depa 
of Justice as to certain temporary appointments furnished to P 
Roosevelt on February 12, 1908, Attorney General Bonaparte s 
26, p. 507): 

“Where Congress in an appropriation act makes use of th: 
employed in the civil-serviece act in describing appointments { 
in accordance with its provisions, it is manifest that there was 
tention to waive the requirements of the latter statute.” 

Here Congress has used the very term employed in a definition 
bodied in the civil-service law for nearly a decade. In the 
the law committee the presumption is that the term was used 
act in the same sense as in the rule. It can see nothing to 1 
presumption. Heads of departments and other officers poss: 
right of removal with respect to classified employees are authorized t 
exercise that right for any cause which will, in the judgment { 
removing officer, promote the efficiency of the service. The | 
mittee does not believe that it ought te assume that Congress int 
to authorize such officers to remove their subordinates for caus 
would not promote the efficiency of the service; such, for exa! 
political partisanship, personal favoritism, or a regard for the mere i! 
vidual interests of anyone. The law committee does not agi \ 
Assistant Attorney General Harr that such officers have “an 
right of selection’ to excepted positions. They are bound 
oaths of office to fill these positions no less than all others so 
effectively to promote the efficiency of the service or otherwise 4 
the public interest. They have indeed the power to abuse this tf 
other ends, but this is not their right. 

The law committee, therefore, concludes that unless tlic 
prescribed by section 6 of the Post Office Department appropri 
was followed the removal of the superintendent of Crater Lake \ 
Park was illegal. 





feces 


EXHIBIT 25. 


ATTEMPTED APPOINTMENT OF SUCCESSOR TO ASSISTANT ASSE 
TO BE MERE NULLITY. 
The removal of Samuel T. Kalbfus as an assistant asses I 


District of Columbia was illegal and void and the attempted 
ment of his successor a mere nullity, according to the decis 
District Court of Appeals rendered to-day. Justice Robb, sp¢ 
the court, declared the office had never been vacant, and in 
ylation of the law “the relator has never been out of bis of 
n fact, he has been and now is being illegally excluded from 
Declaring mandamus to be the most adequate remedy to res! 
Kalbfus to his rights, the court directs that the judgment 0! 


M 


| + 


Barnard of the District Supreme Court be reversed and 
remanded for further proceedings. 
JUSTICE BARNARD’S RULING, 
Justice Barnard held that the commissioners had discret! 


the removal of a member of the board, and, having acted wil 
discretion, the court would not review the action. 

Justice Robb sustains the contention of Attorney Frank J. H 
the assistant assessor, that the oath of office taken before the 
by one of his assistants is valid. Even if invalid, the court 
the commissioners having allowed Mr. Kalbfus to serve ult 
many years may not be heard to attack it. : 

The right of the commissioners to remove a member of th 





assistant assessors was curtailed, the court finds, by the act 
prohibiting removal except for causes mentioned. By this 


and hearing before the tribunal charged with the duty of ace 
and of determining the issues became requisite, the court holds, 
exercise of jurisdiction. ; ot 
“The fact that the conduct of an official may have been t! 
of inquiry,” says Justice Robb, “ before another tribunal does no 


















































































































tribunal law with according a hearing 
him.” 


COMMISSIONERS’ CLAIM 
claimed it was unnecessary to try Kalbfus 
e of Congress had found that he had engaged in real estate 
n while a member of the board of assessors 
t passing on the right of the present beard 


duty the charged by 


moving 


mmissioners since 


ymmissioners 


of ¢e 


the finding of their predecessors, the court declares it is 
y had no power to review that finding without notice to Mr 
This could no more be done, the court suggests, than could 


board, after two years had elapsed, have reopened the case 
ed their finding without notice to him. 

the defendants passed their order of removal,” 
b, “the relator was in the actual and legal ssi 
( ‘ess having explicitly withdrawn from the commissioners 
if removal except for specified causes, notice and hearing 
ntial requisites to remove at all. Since their order of removal 
1 without notice and hearing, it necessarily follows that their 

tituted an arbitrary exercise of power and was void.” 


continues 


poss ssion of 











Ss, 


REFUSED TO RESIGN. 
last Mr. Kalbfus received a letter from the commission 
an opportunity to resign from the service of the District 
1, and on the next day the commissioners passed an order 
him, and naming Edward W. Oyster his successor. Mr 
knowledged the receipt of the dismissal order, but notified 
ities that he claimed the office and stood ready to perform 
us of the office, if not prevented. The proffer to return to 
cnored and Mr. Kalbfus had recourse to the courts. 
sidered probable, in view of to-day’s decision, that Mr. 
will be entitled to pay for the time he has been excluded from 
The court holds the office has never been vacant and that 
s has been both in law and fact a member of the board of 


essors, 


18 





as 


NEWMAN DECLINES TO COMMENT. 
nner Newman was informed of the Kalbfus decision by a 
the Star. He declined to comment on it until he had seen 
Justice Robb’s ruling. The commissioner said that he would 
ll a meeting of the full board of District heads late this 


‘ early to-morrow for the purpose of considering what action 
in the matter. The office of the assessor of the District 
iissioner Newman’s personal supervision. 





is 


24. 
United States v. Wickersham. (201 U. S., 340.) 
Stat Supreme Court decided April 2, 1906, 
was entitled to compensation from November 1, 1897, the 
ich he was illegally suspended, in violation of the civil- 
from a classified position by the surveyor general of Idaho, 
10, 1898, the date on which the department offered him 
tion in Washington, which he declined. 
t said in part: 
comes to this: The appellee, by his appointment, prac- 
by the Secretary of the Interior in entering his name in 
ad list, and designating him for the service required, was 
the privileges and emoluments of his position until he was 
1 by his own action or that of some duly authorized public 


EXHIBIT 


d S that Mr. 


empted suspension, without the authority of law, he remain- 
nd willing to discharge the duties of the place, could not, 
iod of such wrongful suspension, have the effect to deprive 


ompensation legally belonging to one entitled to hold the 
(201 U. 8., 390.) 


ExHIsBit 25. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., October 3 
THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C. 

ed herewith you will find vouchers for $83.33 and $31, 

for the salary and allowance of the superintendent of the 
ke National Park for the month of October, 1914, 
to my letter of September 30, 1914, is solicited. 

incerely, 


1, 191}. 


SECRETARY OF 


W. F. ARAnt, Superintendent. 


EXHIBIT 26. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 





Washington, November 8, 1913. 
ATA a 
th Falis, Oreg. 
oWledging receipt of your letter of October 31, 1913, for- 


m for salary and horse keep as superintendent of the 
National Park during October, I have to state that, as you 
i in department letters of September 10 and October 7, in 
milar claims for the months of August and September, 
you were removed from the superintendency of said park 
he 80, 1913, you are not entitled to compensation and allow- 
e keep claimed by you, and payment is accordingly re- 
etfully, Apotrn C. MILLER, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, July 8, 1913. 
I am in receipt of the commission's letter of the 27th 
ference to the case of W. F. Arant, whose resignation as 
nt of the Crater Lake (Oreg.) National Park was requested 

June 7, 1913. 
s that Mr. Arant was appointed without examination and 
luly as superintendent of the national park at Crater Lake 
r 26, 1902, and that a report of his appointment was not 
commission for the reason that at the time the status of 


dent 


nts or officers in charge of national parks was not definitely 
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fixed and it was not known whether the commission would 1 int 
ested in their selection or appointment. rhe fina nd de le 
termination of their status as regards appointment under civil-servics 
rules appears to have been based upon the Executive ( ofr O 

9, 1908. (See commission’s letter of Oct. 13, 1908.) 

As stated by the commission, Mr. Arant te 1 his 
removal from the service in the manner pro d that ler 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912. he ‘ t \ x 
cept for cause and for reasons given in writ Ww oti r 
tunity to be heard. In this view Wi sustair | vy t 
The Attorney General, however, under date of June 23, 19 l 

“Ss * * 1 am of the opinion that f vil 
service,’ in section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912 used , 
more popular sense of the competitiv: rvice, and t fore d 
not be held to include excepted positions, unl 
been filled as competitive positions are filled, i \ 

Rule Il, paragraph 3, of the Civil Service Rul the } ! i 
is entitled to e rights of a « llive ¢ 

In accordance with the opinion ex sed (tt ( 

Mr. Arant was, on June ! 191 removed f t 
superintendent, effective at the clos f J 0, 1 
Respectfully, 
FRANKLIN K. LAN S 
The Civin SERVICE COMMISSION 
EXHIBIT 28. 
UNITED STATES CIvit SERVICE | 
VW noton » ¢ 
Mr. W. F. ARANT, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

Sir: With reference to your letter of Jun IS, ¥ 
your proposed removal from th« io erir 
Lake National Dark, without complian with the | ! 
G of the act of August 24, 1912, regulating t pre lt S 
from positions in the classified servi a 
commission is in receipt of a letter from ft Ss t I 
stating that on June 23, 1913, the Attorney G i 
opinion holding that the statute d does me V 
from excepted positions in the classified t 
positions therein and to occupants of excepted positions 
been filled in the same manner as competiti L 

In view of this opinion it appears that your protest 
for any action by this commission 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN A. Mcl ] 
ExHIBIT 29 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SI! ( 
“ hinat } ( 
Mr. J. H. CARNAHAN, 
Rooms 7 and 8, White-Maddor Build . 
Klamat Fe ( 

Sir: The commission is in receipt of you 
stating that yon have been unable to determi 
Commission does not assume jurisdiction to \ 
excepted positions, and asking to be furn ed wit a 
reasons why the commission does not d 

In reply your attention is invited to th . 
an opinion of the Attorney General un¢ dat 2 Lf] 

‘I am of the opinion that the term ass l 
tion 6 of the act of August 2 1912, was used 
sense of the competitive service and there 
include excepted positions, unless such posit LV ee! 
competitive positions are filled, in which event d 
graph 3, of the civil-service rules the | son ) 1 is «¢ 
the rights of a competitive employes 

Until the Post Office appropriation t l \ 
eral’s opinion refers was passed 1 l 
not have jurisdiction to investigate remov: from ey | 
but after the passage of that act it held that 
6 applied to excepted positions because é vel 
service, although it still held that the cor ission d 
diction to investigate such remoyals r ! \ 
General indicates that the recent law does not 
tions, and thus substantiates tl 
held for years regarding these pos 

The very reasons which mst t 
these positions are equally valid ; d 1 
necessary for appointing officers to i 
making removals from tl pos S M 
primarily of a confidential char ‘ \ t 1 
the occupant should not only be worth f 
the confidence of the officer with whom he is 
It is eminently fitting that the heads 
departments should have the pri f 
their private secretaries and confidential « 
head of an office to submit writt: I 
missing a confidential clerk of his 
unknown to him would be absut 

It also seems proper that persons 
the civil-service rules and the l 
merit system should not be entitled 
the merit system in the matter of retent 
owes his appointment to tl , 
should not expect to retain his posit f t 
leaves the service. mid 1 W 
personal influence should not ex] 
personal or political influen ceas 
principle of law or st which \ 1 
grant the protection of 
pointed without reference to tl ! 

rhe rules in no case test the fitness or t l 
appointee. They do not guarant that he is a 
position, and there Is no reason ¥ t! Ss ! 
in the position after the appointing power d 

By direction of the commission 

; Very respectfully J A. Mel 





































































































persons occupying positions excepted from examination under Sched- 
ule A,” 

In the above-quoted excerpt from the circular of the Civil Service 
Commission issued in April, 1913, you very distinctly say that persons 
excepted from examination under Schedule A are in the classified serv- 
ice, and the act of August 24, 1912, section 6, applies to them. You 
have always listed Arant’s position—namely, that of national park 

perintendent—under Schedule A, 

I desire to be entirely falr and, above all, respectful to the United 
Stat Civil Commission, but it does seem to me that the conclusion is 
unavoidable that the commission has changed its front in this matter 

i purely political reasons and for reasons of expediency. Else 
why should it completely reverse itself the first time an important ques 


1 is put squarely up to it, as was done in the Arant matter? 


lt is a fact that the United States Civil Service Commission {fs not 
under the jurisdiction of the Attorney General, and it is not bound, as 
e the executive departments, to follow his opinions when he attempts 


to construe the civil-service laws, rules, and regulations which the Clyil 
‘vice Commission was specially created to put into operation. 


Indeed, In Twentieth Opinions of the United States Attorney General, 


pa 649, it is said: 
] ; 

‘It would not be proper for the Attorney General to attempt the 
construction of regulations of the Civil Service Commission, That is 
i matter entirely within the province of the commission.” 


If it be said that the Attorney General is, in his purported opinion 
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Exmisir 30, 
Juty 25, 1913. 
l ( In Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
I am in receipt of a letter of date July 19, 1913, un- 
purporting to come from the United States Civil Service Com- 
in reply to my letter of July 7, 1918, in which an excerpt from 
inion of the United States Attorney General, dated June 23, 
191 it, and in which the Attorney General gives it as his 
1 that t act of August 24, 1912, section 6, does not embrace 
ns in the classified civil service of the United States who received 
t| ippointments without competitive examinations or by noncompetti- 
i ' i¢ the Attorney General holding that ‘ classified civil 
* ised in the act referred to, contemplates those only who 
a cl ified servic s a result of competitive examinations, 
Th opir 1 of the Attorney General is, in effect, a complete re- 
\ l ‘2 opinion of tl United States Civil Service Commission 
7 1 1913, 1 ting to the positions of W. F. Arant, superin- 
i { Crater I National Park, in Oregon. In that opinion, 
‘ f \ I nov ve in my possession (original having been seen | 
‘ n N. J. Stnnorr, of Oregon), you clearly expressed it as | 
Mr. Arant was in the classified civil servicé, and that 
| \ ad ‘ject to the provisions of section 6 of the postal appro- 
pri August 24, 1912 
! t ce iversy over Arant’s position this must necessarily 
| vi opinion, since in the various pamphlets containing the 
nd Executive orders coming under your jurisdiction 
ition you clearly and unmistakeably listed Arant’s position as 

\ 1 the « ified civil service and subject to the civil-service rules. 
( ) 20, p. 69, Civil Service Rules, etc., issued June 2, 1913; also 

0, Civil Service Rul issued in 1912, and emanating from your 

Not only this, but your latest circular, issued with a view to placing 

i construction, inter alia, upon the very question involved in Arant’s 
n page 3 thereof you say this: 

The classified service comprises all those positions which, on the 
one hand, are not subject to confirmation by the Senate, and, on the 
other hand, are not those of mere laborer or workman. Positions ex- 
cepted from examination under Schedule A of the rules are therefore 
within the classified service, and section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912, as it applies in direct terms to all classified employees applies to 


of June 28, 1918, construing a law, and not a mere regulation, then 
I would reply that your regulations are practically held for naught 
as a result of this opinion, since your regulations placed the position 
of Arant in the classified service and this opinion attempts to overrule 
classification and places the same position outside the pale of the 
classified civil service, 

I should like to ask the honorable commission if it is fair, in their 
opinion, that Mr, Arant, whom they have for years listed as being in 
the classified civil service, and whom they have expressly stated, In 
the circulars issued to the whole civil service of the United States, is 
ubject to the provisions of section 6 of the act of Congress of August 
“4, 1912, should be arbitrarily and in utter disregard of the civil-service 
law and the civil-service rules removed from office without the assign 
mi P any renson? Surely if your rules and regulations and the act 
\ 24, 1912, mean anything they mean that this citizen should 
be removed, if removed at all, by due process of law and not ruthlessly 
nid irily and without assignment of reason or cause, 

Hi rd has not been impeached during his 11 years in the office 
0 uperintendent of the Crater Lake National Park. Indeed, the Sec- 

tary of the Interior has not even pretended to find fault with his 
neumbeney of the office, but he has attempted to remove him as though 
he were a mere laborer, or as though he filled a position which required 
confirmation by the Senate. Surely this is not right, and I appeal to 
you, on his behalf, to proceed under the law. 

In so far as the opinion of the Attorney General is concerned, I 
would say that, in the first place, he has no jurisdiction to impose his 
fiat upon your commission, and, in the second place, it is governed, 
nh my opinion, purely by questions of expediency—political expedi- 
ency, which should find no place in the classified civil service. ‘This 
hould be administered according to the law of the land, and not by 

rting to the so-called *“ spoils system,” which was supposed to have 
ne out of existence in 1883, when the civil service was first estab- 
hed 

I ve to respectfully request that Mr. Arant be declared su- 
perintendent of Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, and that he | 
col io draw the compensation attached to that position until 

ime as he is lawfully removed. 
Very pectfully, J. H. CARNAHAN, 
ExurBiT 31, 
UNITED SrTates Crvri Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1913. 
M ,. H. CARNAHAN, 
ittorney at law, Klamath Falls, Orea. 
rhe ¢ ission in receipt of your letter of July 25, 1913, in 
fu refer to th » of M W. IF. Arant, superintendent of 
( Lal Na Lz Ore 


In reply you are informed that the opinion of the Attorney G 
to the effect that the term “ classified civil service’ in section 6 
act of August 24, 1912, should not be held to include excepted p 
is conclusive so far as this commission is concerned. Prior to Ay 
1912, this commission never held that persons appointed to positio 
cepted from the requirement of examination under the civil-servyic, 
were entitled to be furnished with a written statement of reason 
to be afforded an opportunity to make a written reply befor 
removed from the service. r 

Section 6 of the Post Office appropriation act approved Auc: 
1912, provided that no person in the classified civil service sl 
removed except for reasons given in writing. The classified s: 
made up of competitive positions and excepted positions, and t 
mission expressed the opinion that inasmuch as excepted positio1 
also classified the provision of the appropriation act just m¢ 
applied to them. In connection with this opinion of the com 
however, it also made the following statement: 

“The commission’s power to investigate cases where 
that the required procedure has not been followed does 
excepted positions.” 

The opinion of the Attorney General that the provision of ; 
of the Post Office appropriation act of August 24, 1912, does n 
to excepted positions leaves those positions in exactly the same 
with relation to removals that they always previously occupi 
opinion of the Attorney General, already referred to several ti) 
rendered in response to a request from the Department of (\ 
and was in no way occasioned by the case of Mr. Arant, un 
Department of the Interior, in whom you are interested, 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 


it j 
not ¢ 


JouNn A, MCILHENAY, Pr 


Farewell to the House of Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. THOMPSON BAK 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe House or Represenrartives, : 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. ' 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, in leaving the House I 
express my gratitude to the colleagues whose friendsh 
made my term of office here delightful. 
And I can not say farewell without a word of thanks to 
leader whose great ability, unfailing courtesy, and absolut: 
ness to friend and foe alike must win him the regard of 
man who serves his country on this floor. 
I offer in extension of my remarks the following eulog 
nounced upon the Speaker of the House of Representat 
the recent occasion of his birthday by Col. John Temple Graves 
“This happy evening marks the sixty-fifth birthday of C: 
CLARK, an incorruptible statesman and a stainless gentlen 
“It is celebrated in love and loyalty by a little com) 
those who know best and love best one of the great so 
have moved in majesty and will abide among the master 
of his time. 
“CnHaMP CLarK’s life, from militant youth to vigor 


» 


) ET, 


hood, has been given and consecrated to the servic 
country. For 20 dauntless and strenuous years he has 


Democratic Congressman from the State of old Missou 
4 years the leader of his party on the floor, and for 
its Speaker in the chair as the second officer of the I\ 
Government. 

“As leader of his party in minority and in majorits 
laurels and love by masterly eloquence and unfailing « 
that inspired Democracy’s struggling lines in failure « 
them by high example into the splendid and unbrok: 
that made their passport to enduring victory. 

“Tt was no partial friendship, but a unanimous co! 
of his contemporaries that has written him among tli 
House leaders Democracy ever developed. Oscar UN! 
greatest and serenest of his party colleagues, who succeed 
on the floor, said but yesterday in the sincerity of fa! 
‘CHAMP CLARK is the greatest Speaker the American | 
ever knew.’ 

“ JAMES R. MANN, the Republican leader, who has 
Speaker for a grappling decade of debate, said in 1912 
front place in the ranks of the opposition: ‘CHAMP 
| worthy in character, in ability, and in lofty soul, to 
honor any position in this or any other Government on | 

“T have known and loved CHAMP CLARK in 
that makes up human life. I pay tribute here to 2 
grandeur in his mind and spirit that has bettered all 1 
tions of human friendship and enriched my conceptie! 
highest civic character. He is one of the few men I! 
known capable of a friendship that, in its lofty qua 
serves to rank with Damon’s for Pythias or Jouat! 
David, in the old heroic time. Under the massive mast 
| of his physical frame there beats a heart as tender and t 
lis always brave, and that man who has won and dé 


evers 





WO) 











ndship of CHAMP CLARK may rest upon a possession as 
ess as it is imperishable. 


{| have seen the great Missourian make good in all the 
ing competitions of political and intellectual life. I 


n him rise unspotted above the temptations of a selfish, 
us, and grasping era. I have seen him ready to break 
ie most powerful political ally he ever had if unity 
| the slightest surrender of Lis integrity of conviction or 
it’s forgetfulness of his country’s welfare. 
atriotism of this man subordinates his interest every- 
\ . His fidelity outweighs his ambitions. His magnanim- 
n and his perfect loyalty to party have been proved 
than any sense of personal injury or of private hurt. 


intever 
? 


ly past at least is all secure, and history will write 
h and clear upon his country’s annals, 


an 
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the future may bring to our great friend, his | 


God bless CHAMP CLARK, of old Missouri, upon his 
h and all succeeding birthdays. May God keep in health, | 
rity, and in honor this stainless publicist, this flawless 


noble gentleman. 





Statesman and friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In honor flawle ind of courage clear; 
Patient in trial, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 


Mining Safety and Experiment Stations. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER. 
\ OF ILLINOIS. 
; IN rue House or REepreseNTATIVES. 


Vonday, Fe 19165, 


had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15869) to provide 
ishment and maintenance of mining experiment and mine 


bruary 1, 









ns; for making investigations and disseminating informa 
employees in mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other 
stries, and for other purposes, 


POSTER. Mr. Speaker, we now have some eight mining 

stations in the United States, loeated where they are 
mvenient for the coal-mining industry. 

se nine rescue stations are maintained out of the fund 
printed for the investigation in reference to safety appli- 
This bill seeks by act of Congress to authorize seven 
mining stations. Investigation has shown that up 
e there are not a sufficient number of these stations 
re of the whole country, and that they are not suf- 


mat 


equipped under the present arrangement. Some addi- 
cht to be made in reference to the employees in this 
so that better work may be done in the future. The 


{ Mines has some Pullman ears which they purchased 
railroad companies, but which are so old now that 
not be taken on a passenger train with safety, so that 
e¢ compelled to haul them on freight trains when they 
ie scene of an explosion or accident which requires 
esence. 
uo probably 


nt 


know, there has been a great demand 
the country for the establishment of these stations 
the miners may be instructed in the proper care of lamps 
ther safety appliances and all that go to make 
safer 
mining is a hazardous occupation for those who work 
le ground and are engaged in the actual work of dig- 
. Men going down under the ground for a mile or 
at the merey of an accident, such as an explosion, and 
that we can well afford to give more attention than is 
if given to the safety of the men employed in the min- 
| quarrying industries, which employ nearly 2,000,000 
roughout the United States. 
COX. Will the gentleman yield? 
FOSTER. Yes. 
Mr. COX. What is the difference between a mine experiment 
hand a safety station ? 
FOSTER. The mine safety stations are those which have 


With the safety of the miners in the coal-mining industry 
metal-mining industry—looking out fer the safety of 
who work in the mines. The mine experiment stations 
blished for the purpose of dealing with a lot of problems 
“rence to metal mining, such as the problems of how to 
the metal from the ores in such a way as to be 





their | 








Mr. COX. Can the same set of men operate an 
Station as are required to operate a safety 
Mr. FOSTER. No: they can not be the san 
Mr. COX. Is not this a duplication of worl 
Mr. FOSTHR. No: it is not a duplicati« 
Mr. COX. Does it require experts in both 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 
Mr. COX. Why not have them both in one‘ 
Mr. FOSTER. Because the metal-min ng exp 
are established in places which are conve) t 
and are engaged in solving other problems thar 
workers. The mine safety stations are n 
benefit of the coal-mining industry, havi 
Mr. COX. The gentleman says “ large] 
man mean exclusively ? 


\ ution 


n 


these lines of wor 


Kk? 


“Tment 
to metal 


Stations 
mines 
‘safety of the 
re lurgel " 


gely for 


e to safe 


the 





N 
Does the gent] 





Mr. FOSTER. No, sir: I do not; because safety mining 
stations might be established in the metal-mining industry. to 
look after the safety of the men who are engaged in meta 
mining. Tor instance, in certain mining districts in the 1 ed 
States, 10 men out of every 100 who work in the metal mines 
die from tuberculosis. That is due to the breathing of the dust 
that comes in certain kinds of metal mining. In coal mining 
is a different proposition. The men ar afflicted with miner 
asthma, which is likely to affect those work < in coal mine 
What we hope to do in order to save the men employed in metal 
mining is to solve the problem of getting rid of the du SO 
that men will net have to incur that great risk to their heal 

Mr. COX. How mueh will it cost for a mine-ex 
station? 

Mr. FOSTER. In the neighborheod of $25,000 

Mr. COX. For each one? How much does it cost to estab 
lish a mine-safety station? 

Mr. FOSTER. That depends upon what is done. If it is a 


movable station. it 


it would cost in the neighborhood, to operate 
it as it ought to be, $20,000 a year, although it might be run 
for a less price. That would keep it going 11 months 

Mr. COX. One $25.000 and the other $20,000 

Mr. FOSTER. We are now spending for this wor! 
$200.000 a9 year. 

Mr. COX. What is the use of Starting one up in Alas 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know when that would be estab- 
lished, but we thought it better to have it authorized and pro- 
vided for here 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the gentleman give an idea of the t 
cost in the immediate future of these stations? 

Mr. FOSTER. No: there would be no great cost in the near 
future. This bill provides that not more than ee shall be 
established in any one year, and three would not cost more 
than $60,000 or $75,000. We alre: dy have eight mine rescue 


Stations, and we are spending for them now 
sibly a little less, 
The second section permits the Bureau of Mines. of the S 


about $100,000, pos 





retary of the Interior, to aceept ground and buildings or con 
tributions from States or individuals For instance, in the 
State of Illinois there is a mine rescue station. and Federal 
Government is expending about $7,000 on it, while the Sta f 
Illinois is paying for the support of the station something ke 
$10,000. So that in any of these stations the e se will be 
taken care of in this way. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill carries no appropriation. as the 
mittee thought that, owing to the financial condition of 
Treasury at this time. it was best for the Ho ( 1 
matter of appropriation at a later date. and S ex 
view of these facts, the appropriation the fi1 
small. 

There is an urgent need for this legis ( 
creat loss of life taking place every veal 1 
The industry is growing very rapidly fr \ 
the same time our mines are growing more dang to life on 
account of their increasing depth each ve S I l 
of Mines was established much educati s 
the miners. Many new appli es h en | l 
for the safety of the miner d 
mining has been established | ‘ l 
branches of the mining industt 2 
of this number about 4,000 are killed and 7: 0) ired « 
year. 

In order to cope with the w S 
tance the funds and employees of the bu 
From every part of the country where mil | on 
there comes the appeal to Congress to enlares 
and educational work of the bureau so that 

i safety of these men may be carried on more 











































































This educational work for the mines is carried on largely 
through the use of the eight rescue cars which the Government 
now owns; but on account of the limited amount of money they 
can only be operated about half the time, and the number of 


employees with each car is not sufficient to properly perform 
the work. With the present facilities it will take approximately 
12 years to make the circuit of the mining camps of the country. 
If this additional number provided for are put in operation, the 
work could be done in three or four years. Many of the miners 
are unable to read the English language, and the character of 
work being done on the rescue cars has proved to be the most 
efficient way of reaching them and educating them in the safety 
work. 

The work of preventing waste of our resources is closely as- 
sociated with the life. Each day and year this great 
waste goes on, amounting to millions every year. This, no 
doubt, can be prevented in a marked degree if the problem is 
studied from a scientific standpoint. We can point to one great 
problem of the preventing of waste in natural gas that now 
amounts to millions of dollars. This has been given considera- 
tion to a limited extent, and through the investigations made 
by the Bureau of Mines a method has been found to greatly 
prevent this loss. It is not intended that the National Govern- 
ment should do the work that the States should do, and the 
money appropriated will only be used for investigation and edu- 
cation in the work along national phases of the industry, so as 
to benefit the industry in every part of the country. 

‘he States are expected to do the purely local work and solve 
the problems that are local to them. Our party is pledged to 
this legislation, and in its last platform had this to say in 
reference to this work and its importance to the country: 


loss of 


MINES AND MINERS. 

We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in 
extent, variety, or value, and in the development of a mining industry 
unequaled in its magnitude and importance. We have the men who, 
in their hazardous toil underground, daily risk their lives in extracting 


and preparing for our use the products of the mine, so essential to the 
industries, the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. 
And we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines in every way appropriate for national legislation, with a view of 
safeguarding the lives of the miners, lessening the waste of essential 
rr and promoting the economic development of mining, which, 
along with agriculture, must in the future, even more than in the past, 
the very foundation of our national prosperity and welfare 
international commerce. 


sources, 


serve as 
and our 

The President has repeated this pledge, and every candidate 
for Congress in a mining region has stood for this legislation. 
We should redeem our pledge. Let us now stand for this bill 
and do our part in helping along in this important work. 

The two great basic sources of wealth are agriculture and 
mining. Congress has been liberal with appropriations for the 
benetit of agriculture, and we have seen the great advantage 
gained by increased production on the farm by so doing. But 
mining has been neglected. Many men may think of the great 
fortunes that have been made by a few men out of mining, and 
they immediately get the idea that this work is being done for 
their benefit. Such is not the case. The bureau has never been 
ealled to aid in the development and operation of these great 
mines, 

The first consideration in this work is to safeguard the lives 
of more than 2,000,000 men engaged in this industry. The 
ginount is here given of the appropriation for agriculture and 
mining. 

This is taken from the report of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining on this bill: 


THE COUNTRY’S RELATION TO ITS TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUSTRIES, 

\ brief statement of facts will indicate in a general way what the 
National Government is doing to aid development of each of its two 
great basic industries, and what in turn these two industries are con- 
tributing yearly to our national wealth and progress. While the 
figures are not fully comparable in all respects, they will be found to 
be essentially correct. 

AGRICULTURE AND MINING, THE NATION’S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION IN- 

DUSTRIES—WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHAT THE 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EACH OF THESE INDUSTRIES. 


What these industries do for the Nation 


Agriculture, 


Mining and 
including 


mineral in- 











forestry. dustries. 
Number of employees - ea alata ere 13,000, 000 2,300, 000 
Yearly value of products... .. ins inicaeta ie a dhaice deat $10, 500, 000,000 | $4,600, 000, 000 
What each worker in these industries contributes | | 
to the national wealth yearly....................- $800 | $2,000 
What each industry contributes to the freight ton- 
nage of the country yearly.......... ...per cent. .| 22 60 


} 
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What the National Government is doing for each of these industrips 


} 


oe htc Agricul- ; 
Yearly appropriations. ture. Mir 
| 
For education: 
FLOM Gizeet SDPO NTIBMON 6 inns dccnesseesdsavesicecwss $2,500,000 | Nothing 
IN NINN NII St ee Se ae 1, 030, 000 
From Smith-Lever Act for demonstration educational 
WOR oes ceded. a roan ee ed oan we ee neon 480, 000 


For 52 experiment stations, one in each State and Territory. 


, : 1,550,000 | Not 
For general researches and other work to aid agriculture and 


WN eas dos. c cdc Cees e eee he Reed rene eee 22,410,000 | $1,967, 009 

ROR ok bsesnaxee Paswedewedesaaniakadadans ent od 27,970,000 | 1,967. 000 
oe contribution from the people of the United States woe 

for the advancement of these industries. .................. - 28 | 9 











_ Of this contribution the per capita expended for safeguarding the 
lives of 2,300,000 employees in the mining industry is about one-half 
of 1 per cent per annum. 


1. The scope here includes mining, metallurgical, and other mineral! 
industries, as does the work of the Bureau of Mines. 

2. Four hundred and eighty thousand dollars for 1915, increasing 
to $4,580,000 for 1925 and each year thereafter. . 

3. Of this amount less than $500,600 is expended under the Bureay 
of Mines in behalf of improvement of safety and health conditions among 
the 2,300,000 employees in the mining industry. The remainder (a\y 
$1,300,000) is expended for geology, topography, water powers, a1 
other problems having to do with the commercial side of mining 
other industries under the Geological Survey, and $135,000 is expend 
under the Bureau of Mines for the commercial testing of the coal and 
oil used by the Government. 

Nothing can show the national neglect of the mining industry mor 
clearly than does the above tabular statement in spite of the hazards 
of that industry and the other conditions which should appeal to t! 
humanitarian as well as to the commercial instincts of the p c 
But another fact that tells the story with equal emphasis is that du 
ing the past 10 years, in addition to the large sums paid out of ’ 
National Treasury for the benefit of agriculture and the payment toward 
the reclamation of agricultural lands in the Western States of 
funds arising from the sale of public lands in those States. even { 
proceeds of the sale of the Nation’s mineral resources in like mam 
have gone, not to aid mining, but to the reclamation of addition 
cultural lands. 


The great industry of mining has been too long englected and 
too many lives have been sacrificed. We should make ampl 
provision to prevent, if possible, this human sacrifice. We do 
not ask that this industry should be cared for to the neglect of 
necessary appropriations for other worthy objects, but we do 
submit that where so many lives are lost and such waste of 
resources are lost we should give more attention than is now 
being done. Let us not neglect to care for the life and health 
of our people. More than 2,000,000 men are concerned in this 
great work, and our duty should be to assist in every wa 
possible. I feel sure this House will agree to this bill and d 
its part in conserving the life and resources of our Nation 


Second Inaugural Address of Abraham Lincoln. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FREDERICK H. GILLETT. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago to-day there was 
delivered here one of the most impressive and patriotic fies 
sages ever given to the American people—the second inausi 
address of Abraham Lincoln. My home city of Spring I, 
Mass., through its city government and its patriotic secieles, 
started some time ago a movement for a fitting celebration § 
this anniversary, and, acting at their request, I introd 
resolution several weeks ago that Congress should comme!io! 
the occasion; but the Rules Committee was, I suppos' 
pressed by more practical matters to take action on it. — I wis 
however, that our Recorp shall show that the historic ev' 
was not forgotten on the spot where it occurred. 

Fifty years ago this country was divided and deyast: ted 
the horrors of civil war. Now those divisions and animos!!\ 
have healed, we are at peace with all the world, and hav 
quired a unity, a power, and a splendor of material develo} 
beyond all anticipation. But war has not passed away. bul 
is suffering to-day as we suffered 50 years ago. And so [oi 
the spirit of Lincoln’s inspiring address is still appropri’ 
and as we adjourn we may well bear in mind his noble «| 
“to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and !tstts 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


HON. 
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INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILI 

ti on Indian Affairs presents the accompanying bill 
79) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
he Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
June SO, 1915, and submits in explanation thereof the 
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my PC 
de — 


far as the interests of the Indians are concerned, to make this reduction 





ipply principal to the estimates for work upon the reservations where 
the Indians are less benefited than the white settlers by the system or 
rroject now under construction, where the largest reimbursable amouuts 
ae ilready been expended by the Indians for irrigation purposes and 
where there is no immediate necessity of expediting the work for the 
purpose of protecting the Indian water rights thereunder. 
“We are asking for $50,000 for this project Last year there was 

ap riated $150,000 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Meritt, I wish you would make some statement as 
to why you reduce this appropriation 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, this is another irrigation project that 
is being constructed by the Reclamation Service and is being pald for 
out of Indian funds The Indian Office is not disposed, in view of the 
method of financing this project, to ask for a large appropriation. We 


belicve that the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Veck irrigation projects 
should be investigated very carefully by this committee of Congress, and 
probably by the commission appointed tc investigate Indian affairs, with 
a view to reaching a conclusion as to how these projects should be 
financed and completed 


“The CHAIRMAN. Do the irrigation engineers under the Reclamation 








Service or your irrigation engincers prepare the figures and provide for 
the building of any one of these projects? 

‘Mr. Reep. Those of the Reclamation Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The figures and plans and specifications were made 
by the Reclamation Service? 

“Mr. CarTer. Yes, sir; the figures, plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates 

‘Mr. Merirt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Reed make a 
statement for the record as to his views regarding these three projects. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Reed, we will be glad to have your statement at 
this point. 

“Mr. Reep. In view of the fact that only about 50 per cent of the 
entire land is Indian land, it does not seem right and just that Indian 
resoure should be hypothecated for the repayment of the charges. 
Ilad these three projects been entirely Indian projects, they would not 
hay ween undertaken on the scale that they have, and the cost un- 
doubtedly would have been less. The Indians would not have had so 
much of their resources hypothecated in order to build them, and it 
seems nothing more than fair that the Indian, as long as he has given 
up his land by the opening process of the reservation, should stand in 
the me light on these large projects as the white man. His funds 
should not be drawn upon for the purpose of financing, but should be 
drawn upon for the purpose of making repayments, the same as the 
white man would make repayments. We can not understand why—at 
least I can not—he should be called upon to make all the payments in 
advance, while the white man is given 15 years after the completion 
of the job to make his payments, and we believe that since these 
projects have been advanced so far, since they have been laid out on 
such a large scheme, it would be impossible to curtail them without a 


great loss. We believe that they should become irrigation projects, 
built in conformity with the laws under which they act and under which 
























they are built, and that the Indians’ interests should be represented 
as that of any other member of the water-users association. 

“The CuAIrnMAN. In other words, you take the position that the 
Indian is putting up all the security for all the money that goes into 
the whole project and only gets half of the benefit; is that correct? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; and puts it up in advance, while in the case 
of the white men they Go not put it up until 15 years after complction. 

‘Mr. Carrer. These projects are being carried out under your super- 
vision, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; they are not. The present agreement or regu- 
lation under which the two departments are supposed to cooperate 
eliminates the engineering force of the Indian Office; and if I am right 
in mv understanding, very nearly eliminates the Indian Office entirely, 
not only the irrigation officers but the commissioner and the executive 
officers as well 

‘Mr. Carrer. Then we are appropriating money here to be used by 
the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. Rerep. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Carrer. And that is the way this money is being used? 

‘Mr. Rrep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. When were these three projects put in the bill? They 
we not all put in the same year, I assume, 

Mr. Reep. I do not know that we have the historical part of this 
matter with us. 

Mr. Carrer. I wish you would put in the record the history of these 
tral ctions, because I want to understand them. 

Mr. Reep. In order to get the historical part of the transactions, 
we ould have to go to the Reclamation Service, because we have been 
nothing more than onlookers, or part of the audi e, so to speak. 

Mr. Carrer. I do not see why we should apy priate anything for 
it rhey could go ahead with their reclamation project and then when 
they complete it let the Indians pay for their part « it. It seems to 
me that would be the sensible thing to do. 

Mr. Mertrt. Mr. Carrer, I made that recommendation two years ago 
in connection with the Flathead project. As an ; iinistrative officer 
of the Indian Bureau, I thought I would be unfa to this committee 
and to the Indians of those three reservations not ill this condition 
to vour attention, and I think the matt should be investigated and 
the whole situation straightened out. In order to be perfectly fair to 
the Reclamation Service, I would suggest the advisability of that serv- 
ice ing given an opportunity to make any remarks iey may wish to 
make on these three items.” 

This bill appropriates $400,000 in an item known as industrial work 
and care of timber, when the department estimated for $500,000. The 
committee finds of the last appropriation for this work there was an 
unexpended balance of a little over $40,000; and we did not feel justi- 
fied, in view of the unexpended balance, in allowing the full amount of 
the estimat 

rhe committee also found that the estimates called for an appropri- 
ation of $825,000 for the purpose of encouraging industry among In 


and teaching them to be self-supporting, 


This is an entirely new 
policy, and it is the 


opinion of the committee that, while such work is 


very much desired and the committee is in full accord with the pur- 
poses to be attained, we have felt that this matter is in but an experi- 
mental stage, and that we were not justified or warranted in allowing 


the full amount asked for. The amounts appropriated for the purpose 
of encouraging industry are reimbursable appropriations and are to be 


repaid into the Treasury from funds belonging to the Indians, 


| Indian school transpx 
Industrial work and care of 


and 
bill 


comparative 


in detail, viz: 





showing 


the 
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various 


Estimated by department. 





Gratuity. 


Surveying and allotting In- | 


dian reservations... 


Irrigation, Indian reservations | 
traffic 


Suppressing liquor 
among Indians....... 
Relieving distress and 


Indians. 
Indian schools, 
Indian school 
Idings . 








and 


timber 





of Indian supplies 
Telegraphing and 

ing, Indian Service 

ing Indian land....... 


ii eins vou ess 
Pay of Indian police 


Pay of judges, Indian court 
y Indian 





General Expenses, 


ceased Indian allottees 


Indians 
Relief: 


Mrs. Robert LeoBowman 


May Stanley. 
Chas. 
Estate of Geor 
Omer D. Lewis 





ARIZONA AND NEW 


Support of Indiansin Arizona 


and New Mexico... 
Indian school: 












pre- 
vention of diseases among 
ae 200, 000. ( 


support..... 


agency 





Purchase and transportation 


telephon- 
on 10,090. 
Court costs, etc., suits involv- 
a 2,000. 
Expenses of Indian commis- 


Encouraging industry among 


E. MeChesney...... 
ge A. Miller. 


MEXICO. 


$345, 700. ( 


100, 000. 


1, 500, 000. ( 


| 480, 000. ( 
82, 000. 


500, 000. 


325, 000. 


5,000 
200, 000 
8,000 


125, 000. 
100, 000. 


5,000 
6, 000. 
| 315 
| 200 
| . 


330, 009. 





Fort Mojave, Ariz. ... 38, 900. 
Phoeniz, Ariz........ = 146, 400. 
Truxton Canyon, Ariz. 21,200 
Irrigation, Pima Indian lands. 10, 000. 
Water supply, nomadic Papa- 
70e@S..... 0d «codices aaa 5,000. 
Bridge, Moencopi, Wash 6,000. 
Bridge across Gila River 1,000 
Colorado pumy plant - 
Irrigation system, Papago 
Reservation. ... 50,000. 
Dike, Fort Mojave. s 5,000. 
Water supply, Papago In- 
dian villages............ 36,000. 
Navajo school facilities........!..... , 
Schools for Papago Indians 5, 00 
Water supply, Navajo 
GMME...3.+. Sadnien duclntasutels 50,000. 
Hospital for Pima Indians 25, 000 
Camp Verde schoo! lands 20, 000 
Implements, Colorado River 
and Yuma. 
CALIFORNIA 
Support of Indians in (¢ 
fornia 50,000. 
Purchase of lar etc., for In- | 
dians, Califo ; 20,00 
Indian school, erside, Cal 149, 400. 





Reclamation and maintenance 


charge, Yuma 
Indian schoo 
Fort Bidwell, Cal 

Greenville, Cal..... 


FLORIDA, 





Support of Seminoles 
pended balance), 
ated Mar. 3, 1911.. 


IDAHO 


Support of Indians of 


Irrigation, Fort Hall 
vation, 

Support of Bannocks, 
ployees, Idaho. . 

Support of Coeur d 


daho 


‘Ale 


Pay of employees, Nez Perce 


Agency, Idaho 


Equipment and maintenance 
sanitarium, Fort Lapwai.. .} 


illotments. . 


30 000 
25, 000 


unex- 
approy 


Fort 
Hall Reservation, Idaho 
Reser- 


Idaho....... i 


20,000. 


40, 000. 





55, 000. 


Purchase of implements, etc., | 


Fort Hall... 


Reimbursing M,. D. Colgrove.. 6 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


Fat 
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0 
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Reimburs- | 
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items 


rreaty. | + 


carried 





The committee submits as a part of this report the following an 
statement 
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Continued. 
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eet Agency......... 20, 000. 00 wee oe 
\ rrigation system.. ............ $25, 000. 00 
tems: } 
fa ee ee | 100, 000. 00 |............ EET Ey oe 
ee, ee 50,000.00 }...........- ee Seciaseada 
AGUN UMMM hc cadbadcuceees SO COR GG bo cccsccecks BA swesuansres 
! ties with Crows, } 
RECEL a Wath ida Nednuvoecalasanewawaeaes . QORRORr i cieséescs 
s Northern Chey- | 
RPRWOO SPR oe Pees ok i 3 ee 
Northern Chey- | | | 
ition eS Bp OO Wick doescdscddandengtserdcnnatistdesauenee 
k cattle, North- | 
Pe 6 oh Be atta Sales wae Fe GOS Ven teRbtiewatebiadeiewess a4 
mplements, ete., | | 
f Fort Peck Res- | 
n Rear eos Scat |) SOR MOR ORE: occ ete cect Seeds 
f Blackfeet Res- 
° acbeltsnvseesesase BOD, GO. OG Fe vicic cncinsccctictesccesscs 
Flathead Res- | | 
eae meken > QR WO tee cl res akulecacbepaceds 
Rocky Boy’s | | 
\ na.. ; 1S GOR OO Eo sc ceceraek Pe atta ene as eeat oe 
i r Blackfeet Indians PO hi. ctieseesedccseernnddetuaapreeededtinwe 
RASKA, } | 
| | 
Genoa, Nebr... COSCO Betivicksanscewsevvcuseeness Faewe cutee 
yyees, Winne- } 
6,040.00 |............ Ss dadhnaniencos ape ainia bile 
DA | | 
; n Nevada. TE GOR GB. oa cncadcks pee etedadeecten éeseacnade 
: Carson City, | 
bccelds WONG Bac cacccndeces Pash cde Hct tek va wales ee 
W MEXICO. | j 
| j 
] | 
rque, N. Mex....|} 106,600.00 
¢ te 72, 850. 00 
; L i¢blo Indians of 
| 2, 000. 00 | 


plements, ete., | 
ilero Reserva- | 


ies with 


{f New York..... 
; ns of New York. 
iovees, New York 
i CAROLINA, 
ly 


Che rokee, N.C, 
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200, 000, 00 


a 6, 000, 00 
4, 500. 00 








Estimated by department — Continued 
Gratuity Reimburs- Treaty | Indian 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Support of- 
Sioux, Devils Lake, | 
Ber MMe ce canccuxs $5, 000. 00 
Indians of Fort Berthold a‘ 
Agepey...... ° : 15, 000. 00 
Chippewas, Turtle Moun- | 5 
tain Band... Be Oe G8 fo a ccs as 
Settlement Turtle Mountain 2 
pT SC rrerrre 25, 000. 00 
Indian school: , 
Bismarck, N. Dak........ 22, 200. 00 | . 
Fort Totten, N. Dak..... 76, 500. 00 | f 
Wahpeton, N. Dak....... | 40, 200. 00 s 
} 
OKLAHOMA, 
Support of Wichitas and | 
affiliated bands....... ; DQ fe ccasesans Dre ee see ee ; 
Withdrawal, Kiowa, Coman- | 
che, and Apache funds: 
Agency and employees. ..'.. $25, 000. 00 
Improvement of home- 
Sd eetbens decetacaalecaasacts 250, 000, 00 
Support of 
Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, Oklahoma....... 35, 000. 00 
Kansas Indians, Okla- 
homa. ; 1, 500. 00 . 
Kickapoo Indians, Okla- 
homa. ae 3, 000. 00 
Ponca Indians, Oklahoma. 8, 000. 00 3 
Indian school, Chiloeco, Okla. 11}, 250. 00 a 
Fulfilling treaties with Paw- 
nees, Oklahoma...... : $47, 100. 00 
Support of Quapaws, Okla- . 
homa. ‘ 1, 500, 00 2 
Pay of employees: 
Sac and Fox Agency..... 3, 000. 00 P 
Seneca Agency. ..... 2,500. 00 cs 
Per capita payments to Mexi- 
can Kickapoos (no amount) P 
Fort Sill prisoners of war (un- 
expended balance). ........;........ ee 
Administration of affairs of | 
Five Civilized Tribes.......| 225,000.00 i 
Probate attorneys, Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. ....... ; | FU; TOG 0G Ta << nvese nents feccnesececeslnsucccdacee . 
Cherokee Orphan Training 
School. ...... saccccoanel  GO;000%00' h 
Common schools, Five Civi- | 
lized Tribes... . ‘ 250, 000. 00 ‘ 
Expenses, collection of rents 
(no amount) ; 
Sale of unallotted lands (Five | 
Tribes) .. ). 000. 00 
Fulfilling treaties with Choc- 
CaWS..... ° I 0 
Tribal funds, Choctaw Hos- 
SNE 6 Sa 6 isn edexanewar eae adaeas 00. 00 
| 
OREGON. 
Support of Indians 0 — 
Klamath Agency ......... } 6, 00 
Warm Springs Agen ; 4, OOO. Of 
Umatilla Agency... ; 4, 000 
Indian school, Sale oe 129, O04 5 
Support of Indians of } | 
Ronde and Siletz Agencies... 4, 000. 01 ; 
Modoc Point irrigation pro- | 
ject. ered | Be See OE Oo ok ok ckS-od cap aaketenndnutneeoeedu * 
Purchase of implements, etc., 
Warm Springs Agency... proses $100, O a Fs Oe I ee 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Indian school, Carlisle, Pa Bs SOE fe samceadechvevicdasdvaesauslvecuseuawas . 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Indian sciool: | 
Flandreau, 8. Dak.. 69, 500. 00 - 
4 eR eee 86, 750. 00 
Rapid City, S. Dak.. ‘ 53, 50K 
Support of Sioux of different 
tribes...... Epkoiibues naadietaesar 
Education, Sioux Nation.....}........ 
Support of Sioux, Yankton 
BUG acctasstcaws 14, 000. 0 . 
Asylum for insane Indiar 
Canton,S. Dak. 40, 000. 0 
Hospital, Pine Ridge Indians. 25, Of 
Per capita payments from sur- 
plus funds (18 Stat. L., 11 
UTAH, } 
p 
Support of— 
Confederated bands of 
Utes.. ; 
Detached bands in Utah.. 15, 000. 04 
Pay of physician at Shivwit 
Gp knosiaccaddeevouws } OU, Ot - 






































Estimated by department 





Continued. 








| ! 
| 
aentnit } Reimburs- ‘ = Indian 
| it ble rreaty. funds 
} ubie, lun . 
} | } 
} | 
ued. | 
i | : 
nd ( ederated 
} Ute ica | LOS SI a a laa $1,000,000.00 
t treatic h Ute 
RE la be Fg a Ek 8 ee ae $15,000. 00 pa 
Irri i tem Uintal 
| tio DIG BOE Oe 1. «csc 0 xcleencliokcee seceseee 
} | 
I 
lL other al } 
CORRE Tee! Pete eeecence 
Washington UE No ana Sa ene 
( el ind = Quille- 
, Washington. .... 1,600.00 snutigabannlbakamagecans saeunnaeese 
‘ mas and other In- 
ma! mn ,000.00 |... phivbien a see neaaeaint oni ccoccesce 
Indians of Colville and 
I llup Age Be RUN cs ans aa Ditiben Siete ails Rin a ek'So eran ee cceecesece 
po é India Wasl | 
it I TOE Aéinatiodionhas 
7 m ystem, Yakima 
\ n sg eae, Fa ae cece 
1, Taco Wash. [OO Bs 65:0 00 oancdadelnnatesens seaeaainte ones 
i ! 
} | | 
WISCONSIN } | 
| 
Ini hool 
Havward, Wi i SD AN Be icapnaiomivinsese w[eneee 
lomah. Wi 19, 450. 00 js 
Py of | | 
pewas of Lake Snu- 
perior 10,000. 00 | oI $606 eum co e 
Pot itomie | FOE fac sccdcncnshiestncimnavas ecese 
inifar condition Bad 
Rij Indian 8,000. 00 it Satna 
( of allotments, Wis- 
consin Potawatomi mak- 
ingava Lmountappro- 
pr t act June ), 1913, 
I Fe Ns AN aoc bce 8 ae wis sas Bea sia nn 5 cao weal Kee eee a ab be oe a a cee 
j 
WYOMIN¢ 
| } } 
upport of Shoshones in Wy- } | 
ming 16000000 bas sos ccncccan ceashtaniotiia 
idian school, Shoshone Res- | 
ervation 37,025. 00 | ee nee 
uy of Shoshone Wy- | | 
oming, employe } GC Se Oe lvnnecaneenat 
Purchase of implements, ete 
C} Reservation . a 50,000. 00 aakdvbas 
Irrigation, Wind River Res- | | 
Eh de cae ite ea ctnae li 25,000.00 |.......... | pee 
Repeal of s¢ 26, Indian ap- | | | 
proy tion act June 30, | | 
1913 (no amount } 
| l S58, 305. 06 1, 495, 000. 00 S55, 660. 00 1 576,000.00 
Ge $7, S58, 305. 06 
Rein PENS 3 oka ee dh nS baa hae Wea ae Se A we SS ROE a bee 3k oe 1, 495, 000. 00 
SAIS 5 carn: oc-nlactid tenn dgineateenmaen a aad ane 855, 560. 00 
Rais nsncacestcsSet Sec oeascoastensiaonasa ah 10, 208, 865. 06 
+a paeanne . 1, 576, 000. 00 
il 11, 784, 865. 06 
{lloiwed by committee. 
_ | 
| Gratuity. Ke — Treaty. | Tribal. 
' 
} ids 
For rveying and alloting $150,000.00 
For irr tion (general fund | $345, 700. 00 a 
: ‘ m liquor traflic. | 100. 000. 00 - 
ire listre . = { DOO OREGON: cock ck a ee 
[Indian school support (gen-} fees : 
eral fund)...... wat 8,440, 00008 | ca ccieccnscn 
Re r Indian school and | yi 
ure buildings . : | REE Oe: lo vetadaiwiigecbessésacanbe was 
Indian school transportation. .| 72, 000, 00 iseeswwae i Acnaabiae ; 
Industrial work and care of | | | a 
timber z ' 100, 000. 00 
{ e supplies for Indians.} 00, 000. 00 oes 
l ma t@epnoneee se 8 I ee 
pe ! OOO Aedacdoesicwn 
W ite ( ind legal ex- | | os 
yn 2,000.00 }........... ee eee ae 
] { lian commissioners CCG Tf i eRe ee ee ree ae g 
I lice, pay of 150, 000. 06 
I lore 2 } S000. 00 oekeaes - ase 
t other em | vied 
( t specifically pro- | 
| 116. 450.00 | 
Ly Oo eirs dece A 0 ee ee NETS Se” nn eee ee i 
I il t 1). 000. 00 
I 10), 000,00 |. 
ss : | ° 


{Tlowed by committee 
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Continued, 





ait daa Reimburs- | 
Gratuity. able. lreaty | Tr 
} 
Fort Mojave Indian School. .. POON Fo i ccbaedceneeapvatebevucuds | 
Phoenix Indian School......-| U6, FID GO Yses.6s cicctenddvabsvewsisnc 
Truxton Canyon Indian | | 
School......_.. scat ARMM Sos oubi ke, slime teeth, 
Irrigation, Pima Indian | | 
ere : Se 10, 000. 00 vata ince Keokebaws 
Water supply, nomadic Pa- j } 
DONO TOGMNOB.. ..nocacuncrsces | TRUE Bait ciciewcdeuwecce ; | 
Bridge across Moencopi Wash. } 6,000.00 |... jus seas 
Colorado River pumping | 
ae Diente et $15, 000. 00 | 
Fort Mojave Indian Reserva- | | 
WMS cece inn uacuuane sa'so | Be OU To nn decedes met ae 
Dike, Fort Mojave....... 7s Pe lawastesiwuceauh 
Water supply, Papago Indian } 
villages........ ga pies aed SOOO be. ccc swacccaee ped caeds « 
Public schools for Navajo In- | 
as Meeks sicna tks qeus .|$100, 000. 00 
Water supply, Navajo In- | } 
Med hee ean AE OOOO fade cdueduassta 
Support Indians in California. | 412, 000. OU sieadanwecale 
Purchase lands for homeless 
Indians in California... | 10, 000. 00 | 
Sherman Institute........... PEED Pedic ns snes ; 
Reclamation and mainte- | | 
nance charge, Yuma allot- | } 
NR an et Seis a aoe data sa a oo 10, 000. 00 | 
Fort Bidwell Indian School... 20, 000. 00 ; 
Greenville Indian School... .. 25, 000. 00 a 
Support Indians in Idaho... 30, 000. 00 | ho 
Maintenance Fort Hall irriga- 
Se SIN ks She ec cn cnxcaedh. ows 
Treaty stipulation, Bannocks 
ae 5, 000. 00 
Couer d’Alenes, Idahe 3, 000. 00 
Haskell Indian School, Kan- | 7 
Pa esece . . 
Support and education, Kick- | 
apoo School, Kansa ae 
Treaty item, Sacs and Fox of | 
Missouri... .. 200. 00 
Mount Pleasant Indian School. aoe 
Pipestone Indian School. ..... 
School for Chippewas, Minne- | 
BOR 6 5k sc axcncacures sates | 4, 000. 00 
Civilization and support, | 
Chippewa Indians, Minne- | | 
SOtA...... . | 
Celebration, White E : | 
Band, Chippewa, Minnesota}. .... ciate ae $ 
Hospitals for Chippewas, Min- | | 
nesota.... . Macceelev~eeee.s ie stale 
Council Hall, Chippewa Indi- | 
ans. ‘ eccceces -| aie 
Support Indians: } | 
Fort Belknap Agency, | 
Mant ........ tebtinee DW GOR GO Ff. cc... sc eccccce 
Flathead Agency, Mont..| 12,000.00 |...... 2.2.2... | 
Fort Peck, Mont......... 30, 000. 00 | age 
Blackfeet Agency, Mont 15,000. 00 | md 
Maintenance Milk River irri- | | 
gation system... $20, 000. 00 | 
Irrigation system: | | 
Flathead Reservation ot 100, 000. 00 
Blackfeet Reservation. ...!...... ‘ 50, 000. 00 | 
Fort Peck Reservation. ..!...... | 50, 000. 00 }.. 
Fulfilling treaties with Crows, | | 
Montana...... aca |. ----] $6, 000. 
Support Northern Cheyennes | | 
ND OG ois aids ns a ctdcbnicc ceycasaenees See 85, 000. 00 
Line riders, Montana. .. 1,500. 00 | bag | 
Support Rocky Boy’s Band... 10: G00. 06 1. . -acesen ; 
Genoa Indian School, | | | 
NORRIE ai nia'sa's aes os it | PR SURO. cc... scues 
Support Indians in Nevada... NE GOO Nicscscscccmuen 
Indian school: | 
Carson: City, Nev ......... CA COO hosed <auswsies 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.... EG Ne scin ne aueas 
Santa Fe, N. Mex........ 67, 150. 00 | bdaeeak 
Attorney for Pueblo Indians, | 
New Mexico..... é netaeent a DOO Ta ccitetimeweey 
Treaty with Senecas of New 
BE caves éuuseuns &buie sy cuee se aNo 00ksses dec obdebeneaane 6, OOO, OO 
Treaty with Six Nations, New 
ME ii Ode cesta oe a WE ck when a a 4, 500. 00 
Indian school at Cherokee, | 
BENS on eaten aenoan aaa ee 36,000.00 }........... ahs 
Support Sioux Indians, Devils | 
EG. BE: nn da tQhatvnsce | ROOT noc ccc bctpeeebess 
Support Indians, Fort Ber- | 
per Agency, | ae j BCU Ec oc ccucmcuses 
Support Turtle Mountain | 
and, Ni. SR. esa css ashes } 11,000.00 |...... } 
Indian school: { 
Bismarck, N. Dak.. oe 20, 200. 00 
Fort Totten, N. Dak.....} 74, 500. 00 
Wahpeton, N. Dak....... | SEF GOs cin ccaee esses 
Purchase cattle and encourag- | 
ing industry on Standing | } 
PRUE UNO, IV PMN oo cla ccs deck betas seboucwesascceeva ! 
Support Wichita Indians in 
Oklahoma........... 5, 000. 00 


Withdrawal Kiowa, Coman- | 


che, and Apache funds: 
Agency and employees. . . 
Improvement of home- 
steads.. 








eyennes and Arap- 


Kansas Indians in 


ickapoo Indians in 


Ponea Indians in 
and Nebraska. .. 

Chiloeco Okla. | 
eaties with Paw- 


WS os x5 es 
treaties with Qua- 
lahoma.. 


m affairs of Five 
fribes in Okla- | 





torneys and other | 
phan Training | 
| 
ort of.... 
ols in Oklahoma, 


tted lands, Five | 


ties with Choce- 
ns, Klamath 


Warm 


Springs 


tilla Ag ency, 


Gratuity. 





2, 000. 


8, COO. 


93, 250. 


150, 000. 
$5, G00. 
42,000. 


275, 000. 


6,000. 
4,000 


3,000 


00 


1), 00 


00 | 


00 
00 


00 


00 


OO 


OO 


00 


00 


Salem. Oreg... 114, 000. 00 
lians, Grande 
\ Siletz Agency) 4,000. 00 
M ‘ Modoc Point 
i ell 
152,000. 00 
S. Dak | 67, 500. 00 
Pe cavindac nuns | 78, 750. 00 
vy, S. Dak ne 53, 500. 00 
tré es with Sioux 
wes. pectesloveeaées 
ind industrial 
i TRG ean cele vasiess 
nkton Sioux In- | 
Dakot®.....+- 14,000. 00 
ine Indians, | 
Da teat 35, 000. 00 
ties, Confeder- | 
f Utes, inU tah 
ed indians in 
; a 10, 000. OC 
elfsupport | 
Indians in Utah.!......... 
eaty item with 
ed Band of Utes.!........... 
tem, Uintah 
Cy ee ee ie se 
h and other } 
ibes, Washing- } 
: at 7, 000. 00 
Washington... ..! 2, 600. 00 
t ind = Quille- | 
Washington.....| 1. COO. 00 
Yakima Agency, | 
ae 3, 000. 00 
Colville and | 
p Agency.. | 13, 000. 00 


ty with Spo- | 


i stem 
Wash (Cush 
hoo! | 
Wi | 
\ | 
of Lake 


hone, 

eatles with 

\ i River Res- 
\ hika, Wyo 

rm and 
Kiver Reser 


50, 000. 00 
40. 670. 00 
49, 450. 00 
7, 000. 00 
7, 000. OO 
15, GOO. 00 
37, 025. CO 
1, 732. 82 
6, 874, 437. 82 





Reimburs- 
able. 


1, 500. 00 


| $47. 100.00 | 


$40, 000. 00 


30, 000. 00 


307 , 000. 00 


200, 000. 00 


10, 000. 00 


10,000. 00 


&. 000. 00 


25, COC. 00 


«0, GOO. OO 


932,740.00 | S850, 560. 00 


SPOOR ee E THERE E EET EEE EEE EEE 





250, 000. 00 


962, 000. 0O 


YWO2, 44 


9, 619, 737. 


92 


850, 560. 00 } 
962, 000. 0O 
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whether or not the amounts we n ry 
Mr. OVERMAN. The exception is stated in the joint 1 l I I ( 

desires to have it read he can s 
Mr. SUTHERLAND, Very well. 
Mr. OveRMAN. I ask that the joint resolution be put on its passage 
The joint resolution was considered in Cor ttee « W 
The joint resolution was reported to the Sena Ww it a nd 

| ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


} 
| 


"40.00 1 


\ 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 





De) 


a 



































































The bill as it passed the House coniained only 37 pages, and 
was strictly an appropriation bill and contained no new legis 


When 
and was 


lation. 


pages, 


it was he 


With all 


to 1 


reported 
loaded down 


Senate it contained 99 


kinds of legislative pro 
visions. It is not at all strange that this kind of an over- 
loaded appropriation bill should be killed in its 


the Hlouse < 
friends. ‘“ So mote it ‘Mark that I will 
make on the subject. 


The House and Senate 


be,” is the only further 1 


passed the 


‘eSolu tO 
take the place of the bill, viz: 
Mr. OVERMAN. As stated by the chairman of the « mitte s 
generally admitted on the floor of the Senate, it is impos 





this appropriation bill for the Indians. I therefore he 
before the Senate a joint resolution from the House, and I am d 


by the Committee on Appropriations to report 


it favora 
The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a joint 
lution from the House of Representatives, which will be read at len 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 441) making appropriations for 
rent and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fu 
ing treaty stipulations with various Indiar tribes, and for other ] 


poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was read the first time 


by its title and the second time at length, as follows 


‘Resolved, ete., That all appropriations for the current ar 


1d contingent 

















expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and for fulfilling treaty s 
lations with various Indian tribes, which shall remain unprovided f 
on June 30, 1915, are continued and made available for and during the 
fiscal year 1916 to the same extent, in detail, and under the sa 
ditions, restrictions, and limitations for the fiscal year 1916 as 1 Si 
were provided for on account of the fiscal year 1915 in the Indian ) 
propriation act for fiscal year ov all of such 4 poses suffi 
cient sum is approp: , out of any money in t Treasury not othe 
wise appropriated, or out of funds to t dit of Indians as tl e 
were respectively provided in the Indian approp tion act for the tf il 
year 1915: Provided, That the appropriations from the Treasury t 
United States or from Indian funds shall not exceed in the aggregate 
the amounts of such appropriations for the fiscal year 1915: J d 
further, That this joint resolution shall not be construed a viding 
for or authorizing the duplication of any special paymet r for the ex 
ecution of any purpose provided for in said appropriation act that was 
intended to be paid only once or done solely on a 1 f t i! 
year 191d Provided further, Vhat appropriations he ide 
shall be available for the maintenance, repair, and of t 
propelled and horse-drawn passengei rrying vehicle 1 the sam i! 
ner as appropriations were available for those pu s during t l 
year 1915 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the Indian appropriation act of last year several 
appropriations were made for irrigation projects Is it the 1d d- 
ing of the Senator from North Carolina that thoss ‘ tion d 
be carried forward, the same amount, for the comin ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. I link the appropriation is t like in the last 
That is my understanding 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, 


Would that be so irrespective of the question 





Mr. Speaker, I was appointed by you, together wi 
CarTER, Of Oklahoma, and Mr. BuRKE, 0 
represent this House on a_ joint 
Indian affairs, and on March 2 


f South 
to 


their joint repo 


Dakota, 


COLTIIIISSION 












in this House. And I feel that its insertion in t RECORD 
as part of my remarks would not be out of place 1 would 
make available for public use much valuable infor tion in 
regard to the matters investigated and reported u by i 
This joint investigation has already borne much fruit, and 
eaused the removal from the Indian Service of several men 
who were recreant to the trust reposed in them, and others 
are under investigation by the department for similar reasons 
I now will personally urge on our able and efficient Co 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the Hon. Cato Sells and his ert 
and active assistants two things in the reot tion of S 
service, as recommended by our t con Sit bu ( 
cifically stated by it: First, tl hy age or employe f 
service found unfit. deling a unworthy of ¢ \ 
should be dismissed ¢ ntirely from the se f a Z 
sent to some other agency or put into some other ] \ 
the service. In my judgment this is a very set and 
should be remedied by the dismissal of th f 
The second thing I would point ou 1 W | \ 
judgment, greatly benefit the service is f1 time to { to 
change the field traversed by the inspectors of the se 
that they will at least each year ha to : lifferer 
agencies; if this is not done and s s | 
same agencies vear after year, ther be great danger that 
the inspectors will fail ft roperly spect and ilw re rt ‘ 
shortcomings of their friends on the agencies inspected by : 
for the reason that 
Vi san f ) ] 
As to he ited needs it t 
Yet, seen too ery W 
We first endure, then 
The repert of this joint commission is f S 
[For report see pages oo02 4, CONGRES vA Reece 


March 4, 1915.] 





Speaker, 





Mr. S. M. Brosius, agent for the Indian Rights 
Association, has called my attention, in a letter printed here- 





with, to the many protests of the Sioux Indians in South Da- 
Kota against the use of the money of the tribe—the common 
funds of the tribe as a whole—for the support of sectarian 









schools, and requesting Congress to prohibit such unwarranted 
use of their common funds. They further request the division 
of their funds so that the pro rata share of such funds shall be 
hereufter credited to each individual Indian. I am in full sym- 
pathy with these just demands; but I submit that if the last 
request was granted each Indian could use his own money in 
the education of his children in any school he desired, just as 
white parents can do. 

But if, on the other hand, as pointed out by Mr. Brosius in 
his letter to me, the money paid out to educate Indian children 
in sectarian schools is gratuity funds, coming from the Treasury 
of the United States, then such payment is clearly prohibited by 
law; and, in my judgment, the failure of the Indian appropria- 
tion bill to pass ends the old Sioux treaty, because the passage 
of the resolution does not and can not extend that treaty by 
implication for one year; hence these sectarian schools under 
the resolution can not receive any aid from the Treasury of the 
United States during the next fiscal year. 






























































Mr. Brosius’s letter to me on the subject is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, March 10, 1915, 
i 1oOuN H. STEPHENS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: We respectfully call your attention to the matter of disposi- 
tion of funds held to be available by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for education of Sioux Indians, South Dakota, in a 
letter dated January 28, 1915, which is embodied in a brief (copy 
inclosed herewith) submitted to the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Senate by the undersigned, dated Feb- 
yuary 1, 1915, (See Senate hearings on H. R. 20150, 63d Cong., 3d 
sess., p. GOS.) 

In addition to the pro rata shares of petitioning Indians in and to 
the fund arising from the $3,000,000 created by section 17 of the act 
approved March 2, 1889, amounting to $31,315.49, the assistant com- 
missioner s es that the $200,000 appropriated for ** Subsistence and 
civilization,’”” under the act approved February 28, 1877, and $200,000 
appropriated under ‘ Education, Sioux Nation,’’ by act of March 2, 
ISS, are included in the total amount of $451,515.49, which by the 
issi nt commissioner's letter is held to be “ available for education ” 

the Sioux Indians. 

It iould be noted in this connection that while the three funds 
mentioned are stated by the assistant commissioner to be available for 
education of Sioux Indians, Pine Ridge, for the fiscal years 1914 and 
iv15, and are included in determining the pro rata shares of the 
petitioners seeking to divert their shares for support of sectarian schools, 
Which amounts to $53.53 per capita, the total amount of these per 
capita shares for 1914 was paid, and is contracted to be paid for the 
year 1915, from the fund denominated “ Interest on Sioux fund,’ which 
are trust moneys due the Indians in fulfilling the agreement of March 


, ISSO 


No part of the per capita shares seems to have been paid or 


charged to either of the appropriations of $200,000 each created under 
acts of IS77 and 1889, as shown by the letter from the assistant 
commissioner dated January 18, 1915 (copy inclosed ; see pp. 513-514 of 


Senate hearings, 


supra). 




















\s shown in the brief submitted to the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, the obligation of the Government to provide schools under the 
agreement of March 2, 1889, expired February 10, 1910, and there is 
now no unfulfilled obligation to these Indians for educational pur- 
poses under act of February 28, 1877, since the provisions for schools 
under the latter act were perpetuated by the special clause in the act 
of March 2, 1889, already expired by limitation of 20 years, as shown. 
Hence it is clear that the “ trust fund” of $31,315.49, being money 
belonging to the Sioux Tribe, is the only amount available from which 
the pro rata shares can be derived of those Sioux petitioning to have 
their ires diverted for support of sectarian schools. The appropria- 
tions of $200,000 under head of ‘* Subsistence and civilization’ and 
$200,000 ducation, Sioux Nation,’ as shown, are now gratuities 
fron e public moneys of the United States and not applicable for 
expenditure for tarian schools under existing law, as shown by the 
bri 1 with the Senate committee (supra), 

Ver ctfully, S. M. Brosivs, 
Agent Indian Rights Association, 


PARTMEN'’ THE INTERIOR, 
Orricl INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 18, 


1915. 























rUITION OF PUPILS IN CONTRACT SCHOOLS, 
NI ~ \l BROSIUS, 
| t Indian Rights Association, We hington, Dp, o, 
I Mr. Brosius: In response to your letter of the 16th instant 
I hay o advise you that payments were made for tuition, ete., of 
Ind ) Is in sectarian schools during the fiscal year 1914 as follows: 
j . + 
\ ‘ Fund used | Source of fund, act of Amount, 
} | 
= ae — ! a 
’ | 
© I nm proceed June 28, 1906 (34 Stats., | $5,839. 25 
labor. O ol 539) | 
( Indian moneys, proceeds | June 28, 1898 (30 Stats., | 18,019.83 
r, Choctaw royal- 495); July 1, 1902 (32] 
4 izing, ete Stats., 641); Apr. 26 
1906 (34 Stats., 187) j 
( Na- | Indian moneys, proceeds | Same as Choctaw..... 8, 575.32 
) lab Ch 1 






k y royal 
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Fund used. 











Quapaw, Okla. .| Support of Quapaws, edu- | June 30, 1914 (38 Stats., 94). 


| cation, Oklahoma, 1914. | 
Keshena, Wis. Interest on Menominee log | June 12, 1890 (26 Stats., | 1 
fund. 146). | 
Lower Brule, 8. | Interest on Sioux fund, | Mar. 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 895).| 
Dak. Lower Brule, education. 
Pine Ridge, 8. | Interest on Sioux fund, |..... oe aacenees 
Dak. Pine Ridge, education. 
Rosebud, 8. Dak.| Proceeds Rosebud Reser- | Mar. 2, 1907 (34 Stat 
vation, S. Dak. | 1230). 
Crow Creek.....| Crow Creek 4per cent aes Mar. 2, 1895 (28 Stats., 888). 
Very truly, yours, 
E. B. Meritt, 


Assistant Commi 














| Num- 
+ } ber of 
Num- rs 
Tribe ber of | Total | drawn | “com 
* | peti- shares. | ciares. | traci 
tioners. | based 
; on 
| 
alana renner aes 
St. Joseph’s Industrial, | Menominee.... 297 | 407 | ebeeee a 107 
Keshena, Wis. | | 
Holy Rosary, Pine | Pine Ridge... 475 | 1,202 194 | 1,008 
Ridge, 8S. Dak. | 
St. Francis, Rosebud | Rosebud °89 | 1,310 16 | 1,294 
Reservation, §. Dak. Sioux. | 
OSs ccs See bs ee 475 | 1,202 194} 1,008 
Sioux (20). | 
Immaculate Conception, | Crow Creek ...| 56 111 15 6 
Crow Creek Reserva- | 
tion, S. Dak. 
Bi rnb oton nails Lower Brule. .| 5 23 12 | 11 
St. Labre’s, Ashland,| Northern 39 OB tf scazecd | 98 
Mont., Tongue River Cheyenne. | 
Reservation. | 
St. Stephen’s, Shoshone | Arapahoe..... 296 eg errr oe! 4 
Reservation, Wyo. | 
St. Louis, Osage Reserva- | Osage.......0-| NON. |.....0..Jeccceccs|-oee-- 
tion, Okla.? | } 
St. Mary’s, Quapaw Res- | Quapaw.......| Nome. |......2.|..occee- Sener as 
ervation , Okla.5 | | | 
Total | 
amount | 
Tribe. con- Fund. 
tracted 
for, 1915.| 





} 
St. Joseph’s Indus- | Menominee... .| $16, 200 
trial, Keshena, 
Wis. } 
Holy Rosary, Pine | Pine Ridge....} 24,300 
Ridge, 8. Dak. 


Interest on Menominee li 
fund (statute). 


Interest on Sioux fund, 
Pine Ridge (education 
(agreement). 

Proceeds of Rosebud R 
ervation, 8. Dak., a 
Mar, 2, 1907 (statut 

Interest on Sioux fund, 
Pine Ridge (education 

| (agreement). 

Crow Creek 4 per cent! 

(agreement). 


St. Francis, Rose- 
bud Reserva- 
tion, S. Dak. 

Do 


Rosebud Sioux} 29,160 


Pine Ridge 
Sioux (20). 


2,160 


Immaculate Con- 
ception, Crow 


ila 


Crow Creek... 





| 
Interest on Sioux fund, | 
' 








Creek Reserva- 
tion, S. Dak. 
Ps acubaes ----| Lower Brule... 648 | 
Lower Brule (educatiot 
(agreement). ; 

St. Labre’s, Ash- | NorthernChey 3,564 | Support of Northern Chey 
land, Mont., enne, enne and Arapaho 
Tongue’ River Montana, 1915 (treat 
Reservation. 

St. Stephen’s, Sho-} Arapaho......| 10,800 |..... I nc icw cdwtontustune 
shone Reserva- 
tion, Wyo. 

St. Louis, Osage | Osage.........] 9,375 | Indian money, proceed 
Reservation, of labor, Osage school, 
Okla.? 1915 (statute). ' 

St. Mary’s, Qua- | Quapaw....... 972 | Support of Quapaw 
paw Reservation, | cation, 1915 (treaty). 
Okla. 

ME cscs xn aclos ae saeeeceseee+| ee ee seed bonehenaaees'e 
| 


1 The contract for St. Francis School for 20 Pine Ridge Sioux pupils wa 
the same petition and from the same fund as that for the Holy Rosary Mi 
Pine Ridge, 8. Dak. 

2 Resolution Osage national council (75 pupils). 

® Resolution Quapaw council (9 pupils). 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 





Februa 


Hon, Henry F. Asnvurst, : 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ; 

Sir: In the matter of the use of Indian funds fo 

We agree that funds held by the Government as su 


DEAR 
schools: 


Statement showing mission schools, tribes, per capita cost, ete 


Agency, ete. | Source of fund, act of An 
| 
Tongue River, | Support Northern Chey- | June 30, 1913 (38 Stats., 90).| ¢4 
Mont. ennes and Arapahoes, 
Montana, 1914. | 
DOOSNOMO, Wh 9Ocl |... « .00ss0s ccs wakeneuenden apenas’ at | 10 







































































d Indians may be expended upon request of such individual 
1 educational or other purposes in the diseretion of the 
of the Interior. 

submitted that in view of the wise public policy of maintaining 
te separation of church and state the tribal Indian funds pro- 
1 the maintenance of schools among the Indians should be 
i for schools conducted by the Government. 
most desirable, therefore, from every viewpoint that the 
id in trust by the Government for the benefit of Indian tribes 
divided pro rata and the per capita shares credited to the 
| members and paid to them in cash or expended for their 
1e discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
eful consideration by Congress, on June 10, 1896 (29 Stat. 
t was approved which provides: 
and it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of tl 
it to hereafter make no appropriation whatever for education 
tarian school.” 

ted States Supreme Court in 1908, in the case of Quick Bear 

0 U. S., 79), held that money belonging to individual Indians 

pended by the Government for the beneficiaries in schools 





ng to the limitation of Congress above cited tl 
itation, if it can be given effect as such, manifestly a 

of public moneys gratuitously appropriated for such pt 
moneys belonging to the Indians themselves. * * ( 

of the settled policy of the Government is found only in the 
SOG and 1897, and was entirely carried out by the deductions 
for. Sinee 1899 public moneys are appropriated under the 
pport of schools,” ‘ For the support of Indian and indus 

s, and for other educational purposes,’ without saying any 
sectarian schools. ‘This was not needed, ag the effect of the 
to make subsequent appropriations for education mean 
schools were excluded in sharing in them, unless othe 












] of Congress and the decree of tl ‘ourt 
1e use of public funds for sectarian schools, it is 
1 important to determine if the funds which 
priated by the pending Indian appropriation ¢ 
blic funds of the United States, available for 
rtion of them, if any, are bona fide, due the Indi 
th 


















in the record at this point a letter from e Assi 
f Indian Affairs, dated January 8, 1915, giving some 
] irces of the funds heretofore expended and now proposed 

7 led for support of sectarian schools among the Pine Ridg« 

x Indians, South Dakota. 
: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
\ OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
. Washington, January 1915 

M. Brosics 


lian Rights Association, Washington, D. C. 

M Brostus: In response to your letter of January 26, 1915, 
funds set aside for the Hols Rosary School, Pine Ridge 

, S. Dak., for the current fisca! vear, you are informed 
ndividually of the Pine Ridge Sioux in the interest on the 
ix fund created by the act approved March 2, 1899 Q 











S05), available for education during the current year, in 

ince remaining from former years, is approximately $5.55. 

on the share of the Pine Ridge Sioux fund July 1, 1914, 

1, 1915, available for education, amounted to $17,884.64 ; 
based on the number of Indians entitled to share in the 

id July 1, 1914, would give to each Indian $3.17 per capita 
ition of interest in Sioux fund, Pine Ridge education, July 
ddition to the above, also available for education, amounted 


er capita. It wilt therefore be seen that, based 
total amount of interest available for the con 
3 40. In arriving at the value of each share, in 
the total amount that would be available for the above 
ng the current year, all the Pine Ridge Sioux funds available 
were taken into consideration, as follows: 
n Sioux fund, Pine Ridge (education) ct SOd, Ghee te 
17, act March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. L., 895). 
Sioux of different tribes, subsistence and civ- 








x pace ie 200, GOL. OO 


5b, act February 28, 1877 (19 Stat. L., 254), 





n act August 1. 1914 (Public, No. 160). 
1 Nation_-— 200, 000. OO 
17, act March 2, 1899 (25 Stat. L., 894), and 
n act August 1, 1914 (Public, No. 160). 





ined that the value of exch share in all these funds 


$35.53, and there being 1,00S petitioners the value of the 
titioners a 533,798.24. However, t whol 
ntract, nal was, for convenience in book 








from “ Interest on Sioux fund, Pine Ridge education,” 
rial whether the full amount was charged to this fund 
ion of the amount was charged to each of ft] f 


t LUGS 


which have been regarded as available, as will be seen 
) letter dated March 19, 1913, from the Assistant S« 


it of the Indian Rights Associatio1 
ion will serve your purpose, 








E. B. Meritt, 
Assistant Commissione) 
1 db assistant commissioner’s letter that the 1,008 
ers « Pine Ridge Band of Sioux, are entitled to a 





I ft 3% annually from the amount due the tri 
available for education on the 
ict approved March 2, 1889 (2 
yn the fund, a total per capita is availabl 
«longing to the Indians, 1,008 petitioners will 
to $5.594.40, and this sum may be diverted for the Holy 
t school, in the discretion of the Secretary of tl Inte 
request of the Indian beneficiaries. 
submit tha } S?00,000 reported by t 





irom 
+,000,000 “ Sioux fund ”’ 


Stat., 895). and that, in 












with each and ry obligat 


United States docs 














necessary aid to a 
furnish to them s 





The aty « 
Stat., procl 
follows: 

“ArT. 7. In ord 
into this treaty, the 


>} 

1l they therefore 

nale, between th 
| 

















tl 

funds of ft) Uniter 

June 10. 1896 (supr 
Therefore we sul 








7 } 

iro rata s a 
hit nd pa to 
is ten r 


f¢ » 7 
‘ ‘ the 
fine ? nn! 
rhes nd ¢ 
eve to I 
extent n ) 


ch of them as are 


‘by made the duty 
tipulation is strictly 
“2% ; | ' 


or every oV enildl 
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Everything should be done to strengthen and extend this system of edu- 
cation Sothing should be done to weaken or curtail it. No excep- 
tion ion should be made for Indian education in private schools 
1 the Government school at a particular point is admittedly infe- 
r inadequate, and in such a case the defect in the Government 

ild be corrected as speedily as possible. é 
Under the declarations of policy made by Congress and amplified by 
t Supreme Court, there should be a gradual curtailment of the prac- 
tice of using the tribal funds of Indians for support of private schools, 
\s wards of the Government they are entitled to the benefit of the 
covernmental system of education, even though their parents or other 
latives or representatives may prefer private-school instruction for 
them Kquity to all concerned requires a uniform, broad, just policy 


hot marred by ¢ xception to the rule. 

In the instant case, as in any similar case, the deduction of the pro 
rata shares of the petitioning Indians reduces to that extent the income 
from the tribal funds available for all the members of the tribe. Each 
indian is entitled to his own share, neither more nor less. It is inevi- 
table that either the petitioning Indians or the other members of the 
tribe will suffer by receiving less than their pro rata share of the 
income of the tribal funds. Apparently it would be the Indians other 


than those petitioning for the diversion of a portion of the income who 
would thereby be deprived of part of their share of the income of the 
funds. 

lfon. Francis FE. Leupp, formerly Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
under whose administration an arrangement was made for permitting 
the Indians to divert a portion of the income of tribal funds to private 


} 


hools, furnished an interesting illustration of the effect of such diver- 
sion in a letter to the Churchman, dated April 13, 1906, published April 
21, 1906, in which he said: 

Suppose that we have a reservation containing 5,000 Indians, to 
whom there is to be paid in any fiscal year a tribal income of $50,000. 
his would entitle each individual Indian to $10 as his pro rata share. 
Suppose that 500 of these Indians petition to have their shares drawn 
upon for the support of, say, 40 children at $100 apiece at a certain 


religious mission school. That costs $4,000 which, deducted from the 
< aoe “ne > 
$5,000 due to the 500 petitioners, leaves a balance of $1,000, or $2 


apiece, to be paid to the petitioners at the final payment period of the 


The 4,500 Indians who do not petition for the diversion of their 
money to a mission school are assumed, under the President’s plan, to 
} in favor of Government schools, as the Government treaties with 
these Indians constitute a written demand of the tribe for the mainte- 
nance of such schools on the reservation. Now, suppose the Govern- 
ment schools to cost $25,000 for the year’s maintenance. Deduct this 
sum from the $45,000 due to the 4,500 nonpetitioners, and we have a 
balance of $20,000 to be distributed among the 4,500 at the rate of 
$4.44 apiece. 

“Of course, the difference between the $4.44 and the $2 ultimate divi- 
dends is largely in favor of the nonpetitioners as contrasted with the 
petitioners. From this fact a casual observer might jump to the con- 
clusion that the shares of the 4,500 nonpetitioners are not at all 
affected by the diversion of the $4,000 to the mission school. I insist 
that this diversion does affect their share; for, if there had been no 
diversion of $4,000 there would have been $25,000 to distribute among 
the whole 5,000 Indians, and each Indian would have received $5. 
Although the shares of the nonpetitioners suffer to the extent of only 
54 cents, they do suffer by this sum. The insignificance of the amount 
involved does not change the basic fact.” 

It is clear from the letter of the assistant commissioner of January 
28, 1915, heretofore cited, that the amount available per capita in the 
case now under consideration, would be only $5.55 or for 1,008 pett- 
tioners an aggregate amount of $5,594.40, if it were not for the two 
appropriations of $200,000, which were mixed up with the interest on 
Sioux fund, Pine Ridge education, so as to raise the value of each share 
from $5.55 to $33.55, and the total from $5,594.40 to $33,798.24. If 
only the first amount should be used, it is manifest that the contract 
which calls for $24,300 could not be met. It is material that the per 
capita share should be determined by the actual fund available. It 
is evident that if the $200,000 appropriated under the head education 
Sioux Nation and that clause undertaking to extend the treaty which 
expired February 10, 1910, was out of the calculation the amount 
required for the contract school could not be given. It is especially 
evident that thé appropriations are not interchangeable, so that one 
for subsistence and civilization can be used for education, or vice versa, 
and that such use by interpretation nullifies the effort of Congress to 
preserve the distinction between them. 

It must be patent to all that the objections growing out of the con- 
tinued use of tribal funds for support of private schools would be 
silenced and altogether eliminated from public discussion by the divi- 
sion of tribal funds into individual holdings, a plan which has been 
recommended by practically all the philanthropic Indian organizations. 
If the tribal funds were absolutely segregated to individuals of the 
particular tribe, there would be no objection to the use which they might 








make of their share. Such disposition of the tribal funds has been rec- 
ommended by the annual conference of the Friends of the Indians at 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. In 1905 (indorsing the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his first annual message) and in 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, and 1915 the board of Indian commissioners urged the pro rata 
division of tribal funds in its annual reports of 1907, page 16; 1908, 
page 21; 1909, page 19; 1910-11, page 6. The forty-first annual report 
of the board (1909) seems especially applicable in support of our 
view of the case. The report is in part as follows: 

“The United States Government holds, in trust funds, about $62,- 
000,000, belonging to tribes of Indians in their tribal capacity, and 
about $13,000,000 which belongs to individual Indians. Everyone who 
is familiar with legislation and administration for Indians knows that 
attempts are frequently made to chisel out from these tribal funds 
large sums of money. Such attempts often seem to be made in the 
selfish interest of lawyers and claim agents, who concern themselves 
with the matter because they hope to get a large percentage of the 
money in commissions and fees if they succeed in securing the legis- 
lation desired. Even where large sums from the tribal funds are used 
for good purposes (as for the schooling of children), we believe that 
the education of Indians for citizenship would proceed more wisely 
if these funds were broken up into individual holdings, and Indians 
who wished their share of the tribal money used for the education of 
their children were, as individuals, to authorize the use, each of his 
own money, for that purpose, instead of giving by a majority vote in 
a ‘council’ a gross sum from the fund which the Government holds 
in trust for the entire tribe. The sense of individual responsibility, 
the experience which comes from husbanding and managing one’s own 
money, Indians can not acquire while their tribal funds are managed 
for them in bulk, 








“We believe that civilization has upon the whole gained by tha 
breaking up of the great tribal reservations into individual holdings of 
land, where the Indian has been properly protected in his rights 


is made secure in the possession of a homestead. We believe that t : 
breaking up of tribal funds into individual shares, to be allotted to ea, h 
Indian by name, upon the books of the Indian Bureau, is the next 


important economic step which should be taken in the management 
Indian affairs. For the last eight years we have steadily adyoeat 
legislation to bring this about. Objection to this plan has somoti; 
been made on the plea that the separation of tribal funds into jnqi. 
vidual accounts (an account to be kept under the name of every may 
woman, and child entitled to share in the fund) would be a very 
pensive matter in its demand for clerical assistance and additional ho 
keeping. This objection has never seemed to us a weighty one.” 

The Society of American Indians in 1913 urged that tribal funds 
be apportioned to each individual’s particular account. The allotment 
of tribal funds is urged by the General Council of the Chippewa T) 
of Minnesota. It is stated for them in a recent report that the |; 
lative committee of the Chippewa General Council proposes to 
upon Congress the desirability and need for: 

“The segregation of tribal funds so that an equal division sha} 
made of these per capita, and placed to the credit of the individ 
members of the tribe in the Treasury of the United States.” 

The Indian Rights Association for many years has urged the br 
ing up of the communal interest in funds of the various Indian tri 
and that the pro rata shares should be credited to individual mem)er: 
of the tribes by the Government and expended upon the beneticiary’s 
request in the wise discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Most, if not all, the associations interested in the uplift of the I 
dians have urged the breaking up of the tribal funds, believing that 
no great advance in the life of the Indian can be hoped for until 
clothed with individual responsibility. 

We, therefore, submit and recommend: 

First. That the Senate will not adopt the clause stricken out { 
pending Indian appropriation act (H. R. 20150) proposing to extend 
for another year the agreement approved March 2, 1889, directing and 
governing the expenditure of the $200,000 for ‘‘ support and maint 
nance of day and industrial schools among the Sioux Indians.” ‘ 
item stricken out by the House of Representatives reads as follows 

“* * * to be expended under the agreement with said Indiar 
section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889, which agreement is hereby 
tended to and including June 30, 1916.” 

As has herein been shown, there is no obligation of the Governn 
to continue this appropriation under the agreement sought to be ex 
tended; the proposed extension is unilateral, is without consideration 
and is clearly a gratuity from the public funds of the United si 
The expenditure of this class of funds for sectarian education 
February 10, 1910, is clearly prohibited by law and public policy. 

Second. That further use of funds due to the Indian tribes held 
the Government in tribal or communal form should be prohibited 

Third. That provision of law shall be secured authorizing the divis 
and allotment of the tribal funds held in trust for Indians by the G 
ernment, with the provision that the individual shares may be paid 
the beneficiaries or expended for their benefit, in the discretion 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Very respectfully, S. M. Brosivs 
Agent Indian Rights Associat 


l 





EXHIBIT A. 
(No. 2, of two petitions.) 


Crow CREEK INDIAN RESERVATION, 8S. DAK., 
August 19 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C€ 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Crow Creek Reservation, 8. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of fhe 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal m 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and 

ro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credit 
nim and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon |! 
ten request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Tuomas W. Tutti 
(And 83 ot! 

The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by 0 

I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto. a B 


EXHIBIT A. 
(No. 3, two petitions.) 


PINE RipGe, S. DAK., June 4 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOn, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: We, the undersigned members of the Sioux T! 
Indians, having rights on the Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., 
fully petition the honorable Secretary of the Interior to secure | 
cessation of all contracts for the support of sectarian schools or | 
tions involving the use of any portion of our tribal or treaty t 

Tona lel ihukuya cajeunyankapi.kin, lena Lakota oyate kin | ' 
na Oglala Oyanke, Pine Ridge Reservation, 8S. Dak., kin el wo!) t 
ounpapi kin lecel honorable Secretary of the Interior wowapi on ) 
hanyan iceunkiyapi uncinpi: 3 

Wocekiye Woonspe tipi tona (contract schools) eya cajeyals 
hena oyasin letanhan tokatakiya, Lakota Tawomnaye, nains Wo t 
on womnaye kiciyankapi kin etanhan inonpani awicayusotapi kt 

Hecel iceunkiyapl, : 
Dana Lona WoLrF 
(And 151 ot 


PIne RipGE AGENCY, S. Dak., June 4 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sir: We, the undersigned members of the Sioux rt ay 
Indians, having rights on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 8. T ak., | 
fully petition the honorable Secretary of the Interior to secure ‘© 


ine 
honorable Secretary of 
inkiyapi uncinpi: 

Woonspe 
letanhan 
kicivankapi ki 


el iceunkiya 


We, 


yn the honorable Secretary of 
ontracts for the support 
the use of any portion of our tribal or treaty funds. 
ikuya cajeunyankapi kin, lena Lakota oyate kin heuncapi, 
inke, Pine Ridge Reservation, e ‘ 
honorable Secretary of the Interior wowapi on yuoni- 
nkivapi uncinpi: 

tipi tona (contract 
Lakota 








letanhan 


honorable Secretary « 








ll eontracts for support of s 
of any portion of our tribal or treaty funds. 
ukuya cajeunyaokapi kin, len: 
Ridge Reservation, 


tipi tona (contract itapi 
takiya, Lakota Tawomnaye, nains Wolako 
ni awicayusotapi kte sn 


toka 








pl, 


Vine RIDGE, 


tY OF THE INTERIOR, 
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Millie Genesee, Mrs. (her x mark) Boat Nail, Mary 
Beads, Julia (her x mark) Cordies, Holy (his x mark) 
Buffalo, Mrs. Mary (her x mark) Apple, Maggie (her x 
mark) Two Strike, Good Road Women (her x mark) 
Metcalf, Annie Little sull, Thomas White Hat, James 
Small Bear, Isaac (his x mark) Points at Him, Clara 
Points at Him, Levi Eagle Dog, Louis Metealf, Alex. 
Long Pumpkin, Jesse Eagle Elk, Chas. P. Loades, 
Charles White Hat, Sam David, Flour (his x mark), 
Henry Hollow Horn Bear, Young Iron (his x mark) 
Shell, Louis Young Iron Shell, George Medicine Whirl- 
wind, Marshall Bad Milk, David Bone Shirt, John Little 
Stallion, Walter Bull, Poor Dog, John Good Boy, Joe 
Running With, Fast Dog, Amos Fast Dog, Daniel Pretty 
sird, Leo Spotted Calf, Francis Roast 

77 foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, 
and I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto. 

(Signed) OLIVER EAGLE FRATHER, 
ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS : 

The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
furth request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him 


and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his written 
the discretion of the Government. 





















| 








request, in 
Hi. B. Decory, Paul Presho, S. H. Kimmell, Walter 8S. Kim- 
mel, Jesse La Point, Fred F. Kimmel, J. K. Presho, 
Robert D. Hawk, Janos Clairmont, Robt. S. Huggins, 
Geo. Little Eagle, Morris Jannis, Samuel J. Bordeaux, 
John Raymond, James G. Raymond, George Rainwater, 
Van Dorian. 

The fe roing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, 
and I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto. 

(Signed) J. B. De Cory. 
ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August 1913. 
lonorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 

The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S, Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the 
pro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to | 
him and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his 
written request, in the discretion of the Government. 

‘James Wright, Samuel High Bear, Thos. Wright, James 
(his x mark) Arrow Side, Frank (his x mark) Orange, 
Stephen (his x mark) Brave Bird, Frank McClosky, 
William Dillon, Charles Moore, John Prue, Harrington 
Brings the Pipe, Foster Walker, Jene Ross, Big (his x 
mark) Tail, Oliver Prue, George Nichols, Louis Dorian, 
Chauncy Eagle Horn, Ernest MecClosky, Philip Dorian, 
Elmer Huston, Levi Prue, Alfred Night Pipe, John 
Colombe, Andrew Night Pipe, Chris Colombe, Chas. 
Standing Cloud, Edward Yellow Hawk, Noble Head, 
Little Money, Oliver Prue, jr., John Black Bull, Charles | 
Plenty Horse, John Orange, William Flord, Mrs. Alex. 
Bover, Chas. (his x mark) Wright, Wm. (his x mark) 
Running Bear, Luther Wright, Badman, George Corier, 
Charles Denoyer, Louis Dog Soldier, Robt. (his x 
mark) Muggins, Thomas Yellow Fox, Herbert (his x 
mark) Medicine Fé Little (his x mark) Crow, Yel- 
low Eyes, One (his x mark) Feather, James (his x 
mark) Dog Soldier, Afraid of (his x mark) Bear, James 
Takes Him Off. John (his x mark) Thorn, Rufus East- 
man, Daniel Flood, William Medicine Eagle, Stephen 
Black Bonnet, Charles P. Vea, George Dillon, Daniel 
(his x mark) Good Voice, James Black Bonnet, Joe 
Muggins, White (his x mark) Bank, I. William Little 
klk, Wm. (his x mark) Utes, Levi F. Trundell, Harry 
Packard. 

The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, 
and I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto 

(Signed) DAVID Dorran, 
ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. Dak., August —, 1913. 
Ilonorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to t Kt ud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest | 
ngainst the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the | 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the | 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the 
pro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to 
him and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his 
written request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Porcupin Dallas Lone Elk, Charley Stead, Kill the 
Enemy, Lays on His Billy, has. (his x mark) 
Crazy Cat, Owen Standing Bull, Roy Lone Dog, 
Lone Dog, Red Thunder, Wounded (his x mark) Shield, 
Ili (his x mark) Him, James R iing Horse, Sees 
the Fire, Burt Road Dog, Joseph Plenty Horse, Paul | 
I le Deer, Sweat (his x mark) House, Oscar Warden, 
( rk Little Thunder, Little (his x mark) Thunder, 
R t Little Thunder, Plum Man, Brave (bis x mark) 
Hawk, Case (his x mark) Knife, James White Face, 
Charles White Thunder, Edward Leading Fighter, Abel 
Porcupine, Mary Leading Fighter, High (his x mark) 
Bald Engle, Red Around (his x mark) the Face, Wm. 
Kagle Thunder, Kills in Sight, Pup (his x mark), Hugh 
Bad Hand, Bad ¢his x mark) Hand, High (his x mark) 
Hawk, Goad Bird No 1, Clarence White Thunder. 

TI ! ‘ in protest was explained to the signers hereof by me 
and | \ is witnessed their signatures hereto. 


CLARENCE WEITE THUNDER. 
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ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 

The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
longing to the Rosebud Reservation, 8. Dak., respectfully protest aga 
the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the sup 
of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the United St; 
enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We furthe: 
quest that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro rata s! 
due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him and paid 
such member or expended for his benefit, upon his written request 
the discretion of the Government. 

Broncho Bill, Big Corn, High Pipe, Good Elk, Charles ¢ 
Man, Paul Leader Charge, Two Eagle, Mark ‘Tu: 
Henry, Afraid of Eagle, Broncho Bill Harry, Mark k 
Enemy, Kills The Enemy, Edward Sunday, Andrew } 
Blanket, Hawk Ghost, Willie Picket Pin, Henry 1 
Pipe, Ernest Pony, Cecil Two Teeth, Edward Two Eag 


1913, 





Charles Picket Pin, Jack Good Bird, Arm, Hand, Clinto; 


Black Crow, Paul High Horse, Black Bear, Two Le; 
Charge, George Iron Deer, No. 2 Good Bird, Eagle \ 
Barney Two Eagle, Two Bird, Leo Sharp Fish, I 
Bear in Wood, Martin Sharp Fish. 
The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by mi 
I afterwards witnessed their signatures. 
(Signed) 


LEADER CHan 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. Dak., August —, 1 
Iionorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians ! 


longing to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest a 
the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the s1 
of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the United s1 
enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We furt! 
quest that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro rata 
due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him and paid 
such member or expended for his benefit, upon his written request 
the discr@tion of the Government. 

Wm. White Blanket, Joseph Iott, James Yellow Eagle, § 


Charging Alone, J. DD. Lyott, Moses Stranger [ors 
Turning Bear, Slow Eagle, Alex. Turning Hawk, M 


Poor Man, Leading White Cow, Justice White I< 
Tail, Harry Two Hawk, Fred Fast Horse, Fast I 
John White Blanket, Joe White Buffalo, Ring. J 
Turning Bear, Paul Tall Mandan, Charles Walking Lb 
Lawrence Black Wolf. 
The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by m 
I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto. 
(Signed) 


CLAY YELLOW Fac! 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, 8S. DAkK., August ia 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of 1 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully ; 


against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians 1 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal nr 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and t 
pro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited 
and paid to such member or expended for his benefit, upon his 


request, in the discretion of the Government. 
Chester Broken Leg, Kills Plenty, Joseph Brok ! 
Thomas Dillon, Yellow Cane Fast gull, Und 
Water, Otter (his x mark) Man, Silas Kills !’ 
White (his x mark) Hawk, Lucy Kills Plenty, L. | 
looks Back, John Elk Leok Back, William Black 1 


der, David Ella Looks Back, Jesse Foot, Edward | 
Allen Otterman, Charley Broken Leg, Allen Broken | 
Joseph Little Sack, Samuel Broken Leg, Box Side, 1 
Otterman, Amos Moccasin, Pulls the Arrowwort, | 


Fast Dog, Good Kill, George Kills Plenty, Doct 
x mark), Wm. P. May E. T., Gray (his x mark) 


Tail, Foot (his x mark), Joseph Otterman, Jesse ( 
ing Timber, Howard Little Tail, Harry Littl 


Louis Little Tail, Brava (his x mark), Grover C. B 


Iiorn (his x mark), Star Red Horse, Thomas Sn 
William Grayhound, Elk Teeth, Poor (his x 
Fred Sitting Bear, Little (his x mark) Woman, I’ 


(his x Elk, ¢ 
Moore, 


mark) 


mark) Nest, Lee Flying Horse, 

ir., Elk (his x mark) Look Back, Stirs 

King Eyes, Ellis B. Leg, Claudie J. Blu | 
Paul Sitting Bear, Hair (his x mark), Snow Fl) 
Elk Teeth, Emma Brave, Yellow (his x mark) ‘ 
Estes Yellow Cloud, Missouri. 

The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof bs 
I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto. 
(Signed) JAMES KILLs PI! 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S, DAK., August 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of I 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfull) 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited 
and paid to such member or expended for his benefit, upon his 
request, in the discretion of the Government. i 

Charles Bear Heels, Joseph Six Toes, Walter Red FE 


in Trouble, Joseph Henry, Joseph Spotted Elk, 

T. Henry, Henry White Wing, Pure Elk, Frank ( 
mark) Red Shirt, Arthur White Horse, Grov ' 
Weasel, Brave Bear, Louis White Horse, Jack I 
George Poney, Harris Lodge Skin, Isaac Beat 


Behind, Felix Eagle Feather, John Burnett, Levi ‘ 
Horse, John Frost, White Mouse, Felix Bear l« 
hind, Lodge Skin, Winters, White Bear, Arrow 
Thomas Black Bull, Arthur Running Bird, ¢ 
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sa ; a 
Charging Cloud, Rattling Leaf, Silas Runs Forward, for which are provided for herein for th ervice 3 t] Racal 
Runs Forward, Hanging Crow, Allen Yellow Bear, Ben- | ending June 30, 1916, n 
inmin Isaac Knife, William Sharp Butte, Nelson Caught } For the survey, resurvey, « =i ition. and allotment « Se 
il le, William Lance, Prairie Chicken, Dick Mouse, | severalty under the provisions of t 1 of 1 8, 1887 i 
1): Charging Elk, Joe Spotted Elk, Knife, Joseph | Stat. L., p. 388), entitled \n t to ‘ illotime! 
Running Bear, Ring, Cloud Boy. lands in severalty to Indians,” and \ ts i 
oing protest was explained to the signers hereof by — and | Satumeiict aioe oes ne ee I l ae . i . 
witnessed their signatures hereto. ‘ the United Sti and acnitadie | rol h 1 , on 
] t a , : ’ ited States and available by law for su ! ib rposes 
(Signed) Henry WHitre WING. Sn Sb temas aeutahic antl axecmdca< F od. That oh ad anda 
7 sum shall be used for the survey, resurvey, ec sit t ' ment 
of any land in severalty on th ublic domain at lr W 
ROSERUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August , 1913. of the Navajo or other tribes, within the Stat New Mex 
i CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: a of Arizona who was not residing upon p 
dersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians | my ee Sa ‘tion. repair. : ; tos f 
i 2 connie " . . a ; died. t or the construction, repair, and maintenan fd 
to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest | and dams urchase and : NI Stee Bere «pela 
ise of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the | a — Pp “4 _— and ust of ir! gation t ols \ \ 
sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the for fadinn resoreatios va ee ae ae ae a } 
1 states enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We | of ivstontis hoa ee oe conta “ee . and for drait ind 
quest that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro | jpg expenses of Neceeda he eres ess Or ees Ot a 
due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him, and | feasibility an i cclkeanade aha a sanailiienion ail i maar 
h member or expended for his benefit upon his written | cites on indian res rvati as ‘mend cen with th Dro sic of se i 
n the discretion of the Government. ¢ | 13 of the act of June 25, 1910, $250,000, reimbursable as provided in 
Edward Dark Face, Janus White Turtle, Plenty (his x mark) the ‘t of August 1, 1914, and to remain availa unt ex 
Bull, James Tools, Eagle Horse, Good (his x mark) | Pror 1, That no part of this appropriation shall | on 
Bey, Chas. Dog Eyes, Jonah Runs Close, William Black | irrigation system or reclamation project for which s fic appro} ’ 
ull, Leslie Wooden Knife, David Jumping Elk, Andrew | js made in this act or for which publie funds are or may be availa 
Long Warrior, Louis Eagle Hawk, Sleeping (his xX | under any other act of Congress: for pay on lief inspects f 
mark) Bear, Horse (his x mark) Shield, Frank Sleep- | gation, who shall be a skilled irrigation engineer, $4,000 issistan 
ing Bear, John Wins the Battle, Harris Yellow Cloud, | inspector of irrigation, who shall be a_ skilled irrigation engineer, 
John (his x mark) Eagle Hawk, Wooden (his x mark) | $2,500; for traveling and incidental expenses of two inspectors of i 
Ring, Wooden (his x mark) Knife, Stand (his x mark) | gation, including sleeping-car fat and a per e en 
for Them, Little (his x mark) Knife, Spotted (his x sistence when actually employed on duty i 1 and aw i 
mark) Owl, Leads (his x mark) His Horse, Bull (his x designated headquarters, $3,200; in all l ed also, That 
mark) Tail. not to exceed seven superintendents of six of whom s 
oing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, and skilled irrigation engineers and one comp to pass upon w 
ds witnessed their signatures hereto. rights, and one field-cost accountant, may be employ 
(Signed) EDWARD DARKFACE, For the suppression of the traffic in intoxi rs a 
LEAD Hts Horse. Indians, $135,000, of which sum $10,000 shall be immediate! a 
= and section 8 of the act of March 1, 1895, is hereby re ected to 
that part of Oklahoma known as Indian Ti ry immediately pri to 
RosesuD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August , 1913. statehood, and section 2140 of the United States Revised Statutes are 
‘ » « ' icable oO lys « of Inhor 
I CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: . — ee te nee 9 Pring gt al their 1 
lersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians | for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, s1 nox, 
to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest | and other contagious and infectious di luding the p { 
use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the | yaccine and expense of vaccination, : f he tals | na 
sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the | toriums, for incidental and all other expenses for their pro 
\ l | States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We] and management, including pay of employees, repairs, ‘ 
f lest that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro] and for necessary expenses of transporting Indian patients t nd ’ 
t due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him, and | cyeh hospitals and sanatoriums, and for tl! corres ( 
h member or expended for his benefit upon his written | gefects in Indian homes, 50,000: Provided. That not t 1 $90,000 
nt discretion of the Government. of the amount herein appropriated may be expended t ‘ , 
Stephen K. Murry, Fred Big Horse, David High Pipe, Dan | and equipment of new hospitals for th of Indiat dn ital 
Hollow Horn Bear, jr., Robert the Dog, Makes Good, | shall be constructed at a cost to exceed $15,000 ding t 
Ralph Eagle Feather, George Kills, Wallace Medicine, | Provided further, That hereafter the S$ ( y tl Inte ill 
William Neck, White Face Woman, Sam 8S. Warbounett, | submit to Congress ann i detailed I o all moneys « 1 
War Bannet, Amos Walker, White Around the Head, } in the erection and m ! of hospita d sanatorium | 
George (his x mark) Lone Elk, Chas. Iron Shell, Ch vided for herein. 
S. War Bonnett, Felix Eagle Feather, Shennan Qha For support of Indian day an ! Ss 1 W 
ing Hawk, Clinton Black Crow, Lew Elk Looks Back, | vided for and for other education: r 
Richard Searlet, John Runs Near. | tion therewith, including not to exceed f f t and « 
ng protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, and | cation ol deaf and dumb and | lren L.500,000: J 
I ds witnessed their signatures hereto. vided, Phat no ‘'t of this ap I 1 l 
(Signed) Grorce Kitts. | provided for herein, except appropriati wt ’ 
— | shall be used to educat hildren of less lan oO! Ind i 
} who parents are citizens of ft U1 d Stat 1 of S 
RosesuDd INDIAN RESERVATION, S. Dak., August , 1913. wherein they live ¢ 1 lequa i 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS : } provided and i el : = % 0s I ; 1 
signed members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians | 7 — than gp Ahly Ad hte e Ind 1 
to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest ir satetat aehocin 7 ; oan wesetal P 
use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the | ee Oren She more than @50.000 of 1 ' , 
ectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the a ce ama Sows thittoan of tril 1 ‘ 
I Stat seat tiecienal methane ; . ae s bolbent a ’ ye expended for the tuition « i 
{ s enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We | - ‘hools: And provided furti iat & 000 o nt 
juest that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro] *\ 0." | shell ha ammonded for % . a 1 Ind 1 
due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him, and | ae ei the public hools N M 
1 member or expended for his benefit upon his written T i. eonntrietion. it : Se l 
he discretion of the Government. snd agency buildings, \ te 1 lig e syst 
George Red Hawk, Ed. F. L. B. Eagle, William Flying, | cont ection therewith, Provide i s ‘ ‘ { 
David Gallinearse, Henry (his x mark) Garry, Collins C. | Interior is thoriz ) ov ees in t indi s \ 
Jordan, John Atkinson, E. Jordan, James Andrews, | ‘eo furnished quarter e it it ‘ ht f t \ 
James Black Horse, Joe Our Father, Wm. Stranger | charge, such h nd light to t l 1 t ! l 
Horse, James Whirlwind, Joseph Red Hawk, Jacob (his able with the eost of heatin ind lig ng ot l t 
x mark) le Hawk, Peter Eagle Dog, Moses Stranger | pla. Provide u r} t S x ( 
Hlorse, Ellir Swalley, Alex Wright, Stands (his x | post 3 shall not be d the maxi cou 
mark) and Looks Back, William Swallow, George | of employces preset sect } F t August 24, 101 
Schmidt, Robert McLean, Jesse Jan, Jesse J. For collection an nsportation o ) I 
Thomas White Hawk, A. Eastman, John (his x publie schools, id icing Ol | wi t 
Shooter, Tom Shooter, Paul (his x mark) Doiran | parents. under t! nd I \ 
(his x mark) Tail, Plenty (his x mark). Horse, Runs them moral, indust ' id 1 i t 5. 
Four Times, Jeletakakte, White (his x mark) Prairie | That not exceeding $5,000 
Dog, Bad (his x mark) Whirlwind, Rattling (his x munerative empl nt for Indiar 
mark) Shield, Two (his x mark) Nation, Bear (his x | ment of trans} ition and ot 
mark) Horse, Charles M. Hart. Harry Peneaux, Isaac |] ment. The ns of tl 
Little Crow, Paul Yellow Hawk, Oliver Bonser, J. H of school a ler 21 irs « £ 
Bonser, George Peno, Edward Jackson, E. Garneaux, All moneys appropriated |} I 
Benj seauvais, jr., Peter Shield Him, Moses Bear | djan vy b xpended, wi 
Doctor, Paul (his x mark) One Feather. Luke Hawk, | ¢, ; innual sup} 
Silas (his x mark) Thick Bread, sr., John Fasthorse, |} < 
Ballas Shaw. urpo 
Sol protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, and | re d al 
ds witnessed their signatures hereto rf f ts; for tl 
(Signed) Ep. F. L. B. | I Indian wot a 2) 
necessary ling expel 
— essary ¢ { 1 i I 
} . : | eC EES far } + I 
iil as finally agreed upon by the conferees is as follows: | 7% dos 1 t { 
n icted, etc., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, n t zel 
ited, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- it of | : 
ty LO! the purpose of paying the current and contingent expenses 1 fai s! es, t 
B iu of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with ich fi rs ls KI t ml I - 
‘ndian tribes, and in full compensation for all offices the salaries ' and supp! t and | S : 
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and stock raising among Indians, $425,000: Provided, That the fore- 

not, as to timber, apply to the Menominee Indian Reserva- 
ti in Wi ynsin: Provided further, That not to exceed $25,000 of 
t! t herein appropriated may be used to conduct experiments 
on Indiar 001 or agency farms to test the possibilities of soil and 
f te in the cultivation of trees, cotton, grains, vegetables, and fruits: 
P led al Chat the amounts paid to matrons, foresters, farmers, 
nd stockmen herein provided for shall not be included within the 


limitation on salaries and compensation of employees contained in the 
t of ust 24, 1912. 
For the purenaase of goods and supplies for the Indian Service, in- 
uding inspection, pay of necessary employees, and all other expenses 
‘ nected therewith, including advertising, storage, and transportation 
of Indian goeds and supplies, $300,000: Provided, That no part of 
m hereby appropriated shall be used for the maintenance of to 
exceed three warehouses in the Indian Service. 
For tel iph and telephone toll messages on business pertaining to 
the Indian Service sent and received by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


$10,000 
ees and other legal expenses incurred in suits instituted 








in beh of or against Indians involving the question of title to lands 
illo to them, or the right of possession of personal property held 
! nd in hearings set by the United States local land officers to 
d e the rights of Indians to public lands, $2,000: Provided, That 
no rt of this appropriation shall be used in the payment of attor- 
nevs tees, 

lor expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, $10,000. 

Mor pay of Indian police, including chiefs of police at not to exceed 
$50 per month each and privates at not to exceed $30 per month each, 
to be employed in maintaining order, for purchase of equipments and 
supplies and for rations for policemen at nonration agencies, $200,000. 

For pay of judges of Indian courts where tribal relations now exist, 
fe2 000 

or pay of special agents at $2,000 per annum; for traveling and 
incidental expenses of such special agents, including sleeping-car fare, 


and a per diem of not to exceed in lieu of subsistence in the discre- 


tior the Secretary of the Interior when actually employed on duty 
in { d or ordered to the seat of government; for transportation 
und incidental expenses of officers and clerks of the Office of Indian 


Affairs when traveling on official duty; for pay of employees not other 
wise provided for; and for other necessary expenses of the Indian 
Service no other appropriation is available, $115,000, 

For Indian Service inspectors, exclusive of one 


which 
chief 


pay of 


SIX 





nspector, ¢ not to exceed $2,500 per annum and actual trav- 
cling expense $3 per diem in lieu of subsistence when actually 
employed on duty in the field, $30,000, 


lor the purpose of determining the heirs of decea 
tees having any ri title, or interest in any 
erty, under regulations prescribed by the 
$100.000 Provi . That the Secretary of 
to exceed 


sed 
trust or r 
Secreta 
the 


allot- 
prop- 
Interior, 
hereby au- 


Indian 
stricted 
’ the 
Interior is 








of 





y 
































thorized to use not $25,000 for the employment of additional 
cler! in the Indian Office in connection with the work of determining 
the heirs of deceased Indians, and considering their will out of the 
$100,000 appropriated herein: Provided further, That the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to the Osage Indians, nor to the 
ive Civilized Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma: And provide further, 
That hereafter upon a determination of the heirs to any trust or 
restricted Indian property or after approval by the Secretary of any 
will covering such trust or restricted property, there shall be paid by 
1 helt or | the beneficiaries under such will, or from the estate 
( deced or from the proceeds of sale of the allotment, or from 
t t belonging to the estate of the decedent, the sum of 
$1 ‘ ch amount shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury 
‘ Un 1 Stat and a report shall be made annually to Congress 
! Ss tary of the Interior, on or before the first Monday in 
) nber, of all moneys collected and deposited, as herein provided: 
/ 1 furthe That if the Secretary of the Interior shall find that 
{ in ed tri lotment or allotments are capable of partition to 
t dvan e of heirs, he may cause such lands to be partitioned 
a ) them, pater in fee to be issued to the competent heirs for 
t r sh and trust patents to be issued to the incompetent heirs 
f th ids respectively or jointly set apart to them, the trust period 
nate In accordance with the terms of the original patent. 
Lb’ e purpose of encouraging industry and self-support among the 
and to aid them in the culture of fruits, grains, and other 
00,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be imme 
‘ lable, which sum may be used for the purchase of seed, 
l . tool implements, and other equipment necessary, 
d of the Seeretary of the Interior, to enable Indians 
f-supporting: Provided, That said sum shall be expended 
ditior to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior for 
it to the United States on or before June 30, 1925: Pro- 
Phat 1 to exceed $75,000 of the amount herein appro 
l ! d on any one reservation or for the benefit of 
| 
Lutho 1 to be continued during the Sixty-fourth 
Con olnt . ¢ I n to Investigate Indian Affairs, with 
| S d duties as prov d in the Indian appropriation act of June 
oO, 19 (38 Stat. | I S1), and the unexpended amount therein 
pi 1 for ti exp of said commission is hereby reappro 
d ide available f the purposes therein authorized Said 
( i ll m their findings, conclusion and recommenda- 
i t Sixty-fourth Congre Provided, That when any vacancy 
oceu 1 said joint commission by reason of tl expiration of 
i teri ‘of any Member of the House of Rept itativ upon 
l n, or of any Senator upon said int cor ission, 
‘ om ise, Hop, CHAMP CLARK, Member of Congress-elect 
n tl Missouri, if the vacaney occurs with erenc 
nbhe ilouse of Representatives, and by the President o 
occurs With reference to a Senator 
! to exceed $200,000 of the appropriations made herein for 
t] ‘ Indian Affairs shall be available for the maintenance, 
i d operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pa er 
\ for the a of rintendents, farmers, physicians, 
I ; itting, irrigation, and other employees in the Indian 
ld : i ded, That not to exceed $13,000 shall be used in the 
pt f not to exceed 40 horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, 
nd » exceed $15,000 for the purchase of motor-propelled pas- 
! rying vehicles, and that such vehicles shall be used only for 
ot a I 
ro re i ‘ae Pollock, former disbursing agent of the Santee 
C retene Commission, for moneys expended for printing and sta- 


Santee Competency Commission, $49.25 
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For payment to the heirs of Farmer John, an Indian, for lang 
chased by the Government for a_ boathouse on | Pelican 
Minn., $20. = 

For the payment to Charles Kappler for the work of e 
third volume of Indian laws and treaties, the sum of 


site 


ympil } 
$2,000. 
ARIZONA AND 


NEW MEXICO, 


Sec. 2. For support and civilization of Indians in Arizona an 
Mexico, including pay of employees, $530,000. <i oo 
lor support and education of 200 Indian pupils at the 
at Fort Mojave, Ariz., and for pay of superintendent, $385,100 
general repairs and improvements, $3,800; in all, 8,900, : 
lor support and education of 700 Indian pupils at the Indian 
at Phoenix, Ariz., and for pay of superintendent, $119,500 - 
repairs and improvements, $7,500; in all, $127,000. ; 
_ Sor support and education of 100 pupils at the Indian 
fruxton Canyon, Ariz., and for pay of superintendent, $18.20 
general repairs and improvements, $3,000; in all, $21,200. 
_To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect 
visions of the sixth article of the treaty of June 8, 1868, 
United States and the Navajo Nation or Tribe of Indians, pri i 
August 12, 1868, whereby the United States agrees to provid | 
facilities for the children of the Navajo Tribe of Indians, §100 
Provided, That the said Secretary may expend said funds, in 
cretion, in establishing or enlarging day or industrial schools. 

For continuing the work of constructing the irrigation system 
irrigation of the lands of the Pima Indians in the vicinity of § 
in the Gila River Indian Reservation, within the limit of cost {ix 
the act of March 3, 1905, $10,000; and for maintenance and o7 
of the pumping plants and canal systems, $10,000; in all, $20.0 
imbursable as provided in section 2 of the act of August 
(387 Stat. L., p. 522), and to remain available until expended. 

For the construction and repair of necessary channels and 
for the utilization of water in connection with the pumping 
irrigation purposes on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, A 


Indian 





for 


S¢ 


1 


betw 


- ~ t 





provided in the act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 273), for t 
pose of securing an appropriation of water for the irrigation 
proximately 150,000 acres of land and for maintaining and 


the pumping plant, $15,000, reimbursable as provided in said 
to remain available until expended. 

lor improvement and sinking of wells, installation of pu 
chinery, construction of tanks for domestic and stock water 
the necessary structures for the development and distributi 
supply of water for Papago Indian villages in southern A 
$15,000. 

For enlarging the irrigation system for the irrigation of Indian 
for protective works to prevent damage to irrigable lands 
and for development of domestic water supply on the Papago 
Reservation in Arizona, in accordance with the plans and sp 
submitted by the chief engineer in the Indian Service and ap 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the | 
$20,000, to remain available until expended. 

For the examination and final location surveys of a dam site « 
Colorado River, and the investigation and survey of 





an 





system to supply the land of the Colorado River Reservation 
dam, and for the design, preparation of maps, plans, and 
specifications for said works, and estimate of cost thereo 
utilization of the reserved rights to water from the Colorado Rf 





the State of. Arizona for the irrigation of approximately 150 
of land on said reservation, $10,000, or so much thereof 
necessary. 

For continuing the development of a water supply for ft! 
Indians on the Navajo Reservation, $10,000, to remain avai 
expended, reimbursable out of any funds of said Indians 


after available. 

For b construction of a dam and necessary « 
works for diverting water from the Gila River for the ir 
Indian land and allotments on the Gila River Indian R 


rinning the 


Ariz., as recommended by the Board of Engineers of the Unit 
Army in paragraph 217 of its report to the Secretary of Wai 
ruary 14, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 791), $50,000, to remain availa! 


expended, reimbursable as Congress may hereafter provid 


cost not to exceed $160,000. 
For beginning the construction of a dam and necessary 


works for diverting water from the Gila River at a 
Ariz., the irrigation of Indian land and allotment 
fiver Indian Reservation and private lands in Pir 


site 


for 









as estimated by the Board of Engineer Officers of the U1 
Army in paragraph 138 of its report to the Secretary of W 
ruary 14, 1914 (H. Doe. No. 791), $75,000, to remain a 


expended, reimbursable as Congress 
cost not to ad 
struction the Secretary 


regulations and take 


may hereafter pr 
$175,000: Provided, That before 
of the Interior shall prescribe 
uch other action as in his opinion 1 


exe 











and necessary for the purpose of securing for the India 
River Reservation the benefits from such work to whi 
legally and equitably entitled, and to enable the Unifed St 
trol the diversion and distribution of water by said wor! 
receiving water diverted thereby; and he may require of 
other lands to be benefited thereby agreements for the 
charges which he is hereby authorized to fix for div 
by sald dam. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Sec. 3. Fer support and civilization of indians in C 


cluding pay of employees, $45,000. . 
For the purchase of lands for the homeless Indians in ¢ 
including improvements thereon, for the use and I 
Indians, $20,000, said funds to be expended under such 1 
conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe 
Kor support and education of 650 Indian pupiis at the 5 


oct 








stitute, Riverside, Cal., ineluding pay of superintend ut 3 
for general repairs and improvements, $8,000; in all, $116,1-0 


Indian pupils at th Ir 
of superintendent, > 
2,000; in all, 00, 


For support and education of 1: 
Indian School, Cal., including pi 
general repairs and improvements, § 







Mor support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the G! 
Indian School, Cal., including pay of superintendent, 515,+ 


general repairs and improvements, $2,000; in all, $20,400. ele 

For reclamation and maintenance charge on Yuma allotment 8, $4 
to be reimbursed from the sale of surplus lands or from othe! 
that may be available, in accordance with the provisions of 1 
of March 3, 1911. 



















































































































. Reservation, Kans., including p 


pport and education of 80 Indian pupils at the Indian = 
‘. For support and education of | 


Secretary 


FLORIDA, 


4. For support and civilization of Seminole Indians in Florida, 
the purchase of such lands as the Secretary of the Interior 
proper, $10,000, of which $3,000 shall be immediately avail- 


IDAHO, 


For support and civilization of Indians on the 
n in Idaho, including pay of employees, $30,000. 

vement and maintenance and operation of the Fort Hall 
“system, $25,000, reimbursable to the United States out of 
Indians occupying the Fort Hall Reservation now ol 


Fort Hall 


‘ 
a 
treaty stipulations with the Bannocks in Idaho: For 
teacher, carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, and black- 
treaty of July 3, 1868), $5,000. 
Coeur d@’Alenes, in Idaho: For pay of blacksmith, carpenter, 
1 purchase of medicines (art. 11, agreement ratified 
000. 








KANSAS, 
;. For support and education of 750 Indian pupils at the Indian 
Ifaskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., and for pay of superintend- 
750; for general repairs and improvements, $10,000; in all, 





ay of superintendent, $14,860; 

repairs and improvements, $2,000; in all, $16,560. 
MICHIGAN, 

For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indian 
int P 
re 

0,450, 


casant, Mich., and for pay of superintendent, $60,450 ; 
and improvements, $5,000; for dairy barns, $0,000; 





MINNESOTA. 


225 Indian pupils at the Indian 
for 


Pipestone, Minn., including pay of superintendent, $39,175 ; 
. in 


epairs and improvements, $6,500; for septic tank, $0,500; 





port of a school or schools for the Chippewas of the Missis- 
nnesota (art. 3, treaty of Mar. 19, 1867), $4,000. 
etary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
sury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of 
1 so much thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum 
to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minne- 
ig under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled 
for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
Minnesota,” and to use the same for the purpose of promoting 
n and self-support among the said Indians in manner and for 
provided for in said act. 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to advance to the 
committee of the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians in 
the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
ended in the annual celebration of said band to be held June 
out of the funds belonging to said band. 
unexpended balance of the appropriation for “ Enrollment 
wa allottees, White Earth Reservation, Minn.,”’ contained in 
approved June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L., p. 89), making appropria- 
‘current and contingent expenses of the Indian Service for the 
ar 1914, is hereby reappropriated and made immediately avail- 


M 


the seventh paragraph of section 9 of the act approved June 30, 
iS Stat. L., p. 88), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
the roll herein provided for shall be made in triplicate and 
w the allotment number or numbers, together with the de 
f the property allotted, and the name, age, sex, and whether 
‘s of full Indian blood or a mixed blood. The roll shall also 
ther the person named Is living or dead, and if dead, the ap- 
date of death shall be stated, when it can be ascertained, to- 
ith the age of such person at death as near as practicable. No 
t nor the allottee thereof shall be enrolled where there is a suit 
ling, or hereafter commence prior to the completion of such 
ancel any conveyance of such allotment until such suit has been 
determined.” 
sum of $4,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of 
| funds of the Ckippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota, is 
ppropriated to pay the expenses of the general council of said 
held at Bemidji, Minn., beginning July 13, 1915, pursuant to 
titution of the general council of said Chippewa Indians of 
ta, organized in May, 1913, and to pay the actual and neces- 
nses of the members of the executive committee of said council 
nding to the business of the tribe, and to pay the expenses 
ington, in January and February, 1915, of the delegation of 
i Indians of the State of Minnesota, appointed by the presi- 
iid general council pursuant to the resolution of said general 
f date August 14, 1914, to present the affairs of said Chippewa 
f the State of Minnesota to the officials of the United States, 
00 to be immediately available, and the expenses of said dele 
be paid by the Secretary of the Interior upon itemized ac 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the expenses 
general council to be paid by the Secretary of the Interior upon 
accounts approved by the president of the executive committ 
unecil and certified to by its secretary. The Secretary of the 
may authorize an inspector or special agent to attend future 


of said general council and corventions to which delegates 
are elected, 
the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and regula- 


he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to use for or advance 
individual Chippewa Indian in the State of Minnesota entitled 
ipate in the permanent fund of the Chippewa Indians of Min- 


who is blind, crippled, decrepit, or helpless from old age, dis- 
accident, and such other Indians as the Secretary of the 
may deem proper, in the aggregate not to exceed one-fourth 
amount which would now be coming to said Indian under a 
ta distribution of said permanent fund: Provided, That any 


ceived hereunder by any member of said tribe or used for his 
enefit shall be deducted from the share of said member in the 


‘nt fund of the said Chippewa Indians in Minnesota to which | 


she would be 
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entitled. Hereafter on ceded lands in the 


the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State 
nhesota,” approved January 14, 1889, the minerals in and mineral 


State 
nN? : s a . e | 
lesota embraced within the provisions of the law entitled “An 





vided for in said act and for which the 
veyed title shall be and remain in and 
benefit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota. 
That the following-described lands within the 
Reservation, Minn., be, and the same hereby are. r 


United Stat 


e reserved for the use 


ar 
I 


































































and allotment, and shall be known as the Red Lak 

Townships 150 and 151 north, r de, 33, 34, 

and townships 152 and 153 north, ranges 32, 33, and 

fifth principal meridian, except the lands in townships 

36 west, which lie north of the north line of sections 

sive, and except all lands within sections 4, 5, 6, 7 

township 153 north, range 34 west. The pt s 

shall not apply to any lands which have heret 

school, agency, church, or town-site purposes, or granted to ite 
parties or corporations, within t ire described P ‘ t 
when any of said lands are no longer needed for the purp f 1 
they were reserved, the Secretary of tl Interior may 4d l 
lands to be a part of the Red Lake Indian Forest 

Phat the forest shall be administer by the Secretary of tl I 
terior, in accordance with the prinecip of scientific stry, v 
view to the production of successive timber rops thereor Che said S 
tary is hereby authorized to sell dead, down, and mat d pine til 
and other marketable products, under such rules and regulatior $ 
may prescribe, and to establish such sawn and act ries 
be necessary to manufacture the dead, down, and matu timbe1 
various products, and he may purchase such equipment and employ such 
persons as shall | necessary to carry out tl purposes of this a 
Before any expenditures are made or contracts entered into h l 
the Secretary of the Interior shall submit an estimate, and annua 
thereafter, of such proposed expenditur to be ‘“oved by Cong 3. 
The Indians, without charge, shall be allowed for fuel, under 1 1 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary t I I dead : 
standing or fallen, which not of chanta grad ited r 
timbei 

That it shall be tl daty o S ary of t Int r to ma 
at all times a f ( r ill parts of t vhi are no 
better adapted to agricultural uses than to the | du n of forest 
crops, and he may establish nu ries or purchase edlings or tran 
plants when needed vr refore 1 ‘ 

That the Secretary of the is hereby aut 1 to issue a 
permit to any head of a famlly ult unr d of the Red 
Lake Band of Indians entitlin ‘ her to t ex ise for a 
term of 10 years of any tract F not excee “0 acres in area, 
fronting on either Upper Red : Lower Red ] ng a shore 
line of not more than 50 rods si r permits may be issued by the 
said Secretary for legal subdivisions which do not border upon eit] 
of the said lakes with the same restrictions as to area. In the granting 
of fhese permits preference shall be given to R Lake Indians who 
have occupied such land for a period of not less than three years prior 
to the passage of this act, and each permit shall renewed so long 
as the person or any member of his or her immediate family shall con 
tinue to reside thereon, unless in the opinion of the said Secretary the 
best interests of the Red Lake Band of Indians demand that su 
permit be not renewed; and when a renewal is refused the said S¢ 
tary shall cause an appraisal to be made of any permanent imp e- 
ments placed upon su land by the i or his immediate fi: y 
and shall pay to him, from the proc Indian Fo t, 
the amount of such appraisement. f an ‘rmittee or his 
immediate family shall fail to reside upon the shore line or int r 
ract covered by his permit for a period of at least three months in any 
year, the permit shall be subject to cancellation by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and when a p is thus canceled the said Secretary may 
pay the permittee the his permanent improvements from the 
proceeds of the Indian ‘est, in his judgment the improvements are 
of any value to the Red Lake Indians. If lands covered by a lapsed 
or a canceled permit are assigned to another applicant, such new 
permittee shall be required to pay into the Red Lake Indian Forest 
fund the value which the improvements thereon have at the time of the 
issuance of such permit 

That every permit or lease issued under authority of this act to 
Indians or to other persons or corporations shall reserve to the §$ - 
tary of the Interior the right to cross the land covered thereby with 
logging roads or railroads, to use the shore line, or to erect thereon 
and use such structures as shall be necessary to the proper and e 
nomical management of the Indian forest created by this act 

For the payment of high-school teachers of the White Earth Indian 
School, Minnesota, for instruction of children of the Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota, $4,000, or so much thereof as may be neces 
sary, to be used under rules to be prescribed by the Secret: . 
Interior: Provided, That not to exceed $1,000 of this sum mg “d 


























to continue the education of boys appointed under the provisions of tl 
act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act_ making appropriations for the curret 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purpos 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 191 

Sec. 9. For sunport f Indiar it Fort B ) 
Agency, Mont., includ ‘ , 

For support and civili I t Flat Ag Mont 
including pay of em t e immediate] iva 
Provided, That not to the above am un x 
pended for salaries. 

For support and civilization of Indians Fort Peck A M 
including pay of employees, $380,000 

For support and civilization of Indians at BI Ager M 
including pay of employees, $20,000, e 
Provided, That not to ex d $8,000 of th ibo ) ma } ex 
pended for salaries 

For maintenance and operation, g t Milk River 
irrigation system on ae | Te I i Mont 1, $20,000, 
reimbursable in accorda: with t p Ay {" 
w1LoO 

For fulfilling treaties Crows, Montana: For pay of ph 
$1,200; and for pay « ent neer, farmer, and 
smith (art. 10, treaty Ma 7 SUS 100 : pay ¢ 
blacksmith (art. 8, sal treaty), $1,200; i ill, $6,000: Pro ed. I 
during the fiscal year ending J 0, 1916, no tr grazing e 
yermit on the Crow Res tion shall be approved by the S t f 
the Interior without first procuring the consent of a majority the 
members of a council regularly called by said Indians: FP led furt ; 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 1ut ed and 

| directed, upon the a ication inv Indian allotte otte n 
to build fenee in full mp with the 


pertaining to any of the lands the cession of which was pre said Crow Reservation 
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sufficient inclosing 





it further 
1id Indiat 


provided, That 





atment of the 
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provided 





and eastern 


f Chippewas, 
fF Montana, 





authorized 


to exceed 











ring for cattle 
ng equipment, 
regulations, 


pre scribe 


necessary 


under su 





provisions 





Indians, un 
it prescribe f 


nditions 





1915, shall b 


hereby, authorized 
in his opinion seems proper, 
systems on 


Montana, 








ach of said 








announcems the Seeretary 
entryman, 
n furnished 
gation season, 


intendent 





land which might have be 


to the su 





an initial 


in 15 annual installmen the first 


due and payable on 





chaser, or ow 





» Secretary 
extension 


5 ; payments 
lottees or their heirs as 





iry of the 


nditure for the 


irected to 
Blackfeet 





Reservation, 





irrigation 


provided, 


irrigation 





vise paid, 


Secretary 
mstruction of irrigation 
Montana, 
available until expended : 
unallotted 


in addition to compliance 


ided, That 
irrigated 
homestead laws, 





herein authorized, 






payments 
forfeiture 





States of all 
































































































































rights acquired under the provisions of this act, as well as 
moneys paid on account thereof. The purchaser of any Indi 
ment to be irrigated by such systems, purchased upon approya| 
Secretary of the Interior, before the charges against said ; 
herein authorized shall have been paid, shall pay all charges re 
unpald at the time of such purchase, and in all patents or d 
such purchased allotments, and also in all patents in fee to allo 
their heirs issued before payment of all such charges herein ay ; 
to be made against their allotments, there shall be expressed th 
IS rest rved upon the lands therein described a lien for such > 
and ‘sucn lien may be enforced, or, upon payment of the qd 
charges, may be released by the Secretary of the Interior (a ! 
1, 1907, vol. 34, p. 1085; Apr. 4, 1910, vol. , Pp. 277; Mar 
vol, 36, p. 1066; Aug. 24, 1912, vol. 37, p. 3; June 30, i9 
38, p. 90; Aug. 1, 1914, vol. 38, p. 593). ie 
For cont ling the construction of the irrigation systems on 
head Indian Reservation in Montana, $400,000, to remain avail 
expended, and the unexpended balance amounting to $186.9! 1 
priated in the Indian appropriation act approved June 30, 191 
tinuing the construction of said irrigation systems on said r 
be and the same is hereby reappropriated and made immedia 
able to be expended for continuing the construction of Said 
systems: Provided, That the payments for the proportionate e 
construction of said systems required of seitlers on the s) 
lotted land by section 9, chapter 1495, Statutes of the Unite: 
America, entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lar 
embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservati 
State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus la 
Allotment, as amended by section 15 of the act of May 29 
Stat. L., p. 448), shall be made as herein provided: Provide 
That nothing contained in the act of May 29, 19908 (35 St 
444), shall be construed to exempt the pul ser of any India 
ment pu 1ased prior to the expiration of the trust period the r 
any cha for construction of the irrigation system incurred 
time o h purchase, except such charges as shall have a 
become due in accordance with the publi¢ notices herein provid 
to relleve the owners of all land allotted to Indians in severa 
payment of the charges herein 1 ired to be made ugainst said 
account of construction of the irrigation systems; and in earr 
the provisions of said section the exemption therein authoriz 
charges incurred against allotments purchased prior to the ex 
of the trust period thereon shal! be the amount of the charge 
stallments thereof due under public notice herein provided for 
time of such purchase. ' 
lor continuing construction of the irrigation systems on t 
Peck Indian Reservation in Montana, $50,000, which shall | } 
ately available and remain available until expended: Provi 
the proportionate cost of the construction of said systems 
setilers and entrymen on the surplus unallotted irrigable lan 
tion 2 of the act of May 50, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 558), shall 
herein provided: Provided further, That nothing contained 
of May 30, 1908, shall be construed to exempt the purchas 
Indian allotment purchased prior to the expiration of the tru 
thereon from any charge for construction of the irrigati 
curred up to the time of such purchase, except such « 
have accrued and become due in accordance with the il 
herein provided for, and the purchaser of any Indian allotm: 
irrigated by said systems purchased upon approval of the Se 
the Interior before the charges against said allotment herein 
shall have been paid shall pay all charges remaining unpaid : 
of such purchase, and in all patents or deeds for such pureha 
ments, and also in all patents in fee to allottees or thei 
before, payment shall have been made of all such 
authorized to be made against their allotments, there shal! be ex 
that there is reserved upon the lands therein described a li 
charges, and such lien may be enforced, or upon payment 
linque charges may be released by the Secretary of the Int 
That in addition to the construction charges every allottee, ¢ - 





purch or owner shall pay to the superintendent of the 
a maintenance and operation charge based upon the total cost 
nance and operation of the systems on the several reserva 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to fix suc 
and operation ¢ rge upon such basis as shall be equit 
of the irrigable I: Such charges when collected shall be ¢ 
expenditure in the maintenance and operation of the syste! 
reservation where collected: Provided, That delivery of wat 
tract of land may be refused on account of nonpayment olf 
herein authorized, and the same may, in the discretion of the * 
of the I ricr, be collected by a suit for money owed: I 
ther, That the rights of the United States, heretofore acquired, 
for Indian lands referred to in this amendment, namely, the DB 
Fort Peck, and Flathead Reservation land, shall be contin 
force and effect until the Indian title to such land is exting 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, a 
prescribe such rules and regulations and issue such notices 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and 
authorized and directed to determine the area of la ) 
tion which may be irrigated from constructed ditches and ( 
what allowance, if any, shall be made for ditches constructed 
viduals for the diversion and distribution of a partial or tot 
supply for allotted or surplus unallotted land: Provided, That 
be available prior to the announcement of the charge herein t 





ble 1 t 
apie yl 
































the Secretary of the Interior m wate ind 
tems on the said reservations, 1 ‘easonabl t! 
such charges when collected may fo. n ¢ 





nance of the systems through which such water fall hay 


The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated 
r ion of these projects may be done by the Reclamation Ser 
plans and estimates furnished by that service and I i 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 





NEBRASKA, 


Sec. 10. For support and education of 375 Indian pupils at t! 
l noa, N including pay of superintendent, $04 
general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $69,000. 











NEVADA, 
Src. 11. For support and civilization of Indians in Nevad 
pay of employees, $18,500, bs 
For support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indi ul 
at Carson City, Nev., including pay of superintendent. $41,+0 
general repairs and improvements, $5,950; in all, $47,600 







































































1 support and civilization of the Washoe Tribe of Indians in 
including the purchase of land and water rights for said tribe, 
to which is to be held in the United States for the benefit 
Indians, $12,500. 
NEW MEXICO. 
19. For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at the Indian 
i Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $68,600 ; 
1] repairs and improvements, 000: for the purchase of 
acreage adjoining the school farm, $12,000; in all, $88,600. 
nport and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
“Ke, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $59,550; for gen- 
irs and improvements, $8,000; for water supply, $1,600; in 
69.150, oe” 
. pav of one special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New 
M to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, and for 
traveling expenses of said attorney, $2,000, or so much thereof 
Secretary of the Interior may deem necessary. 
NEW YORK. 
S For fulfilling treaties with Senecas of New York: For per- 
nuity in lieu of interest on stock (act of February 19, 1831) 
filling treaties with Six Nations of New York: For permanent 
in clothing and other useful articles (article 6, treaty of 
r 11, 1794). $4,500, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
S i4. For support and education of 180 Indian pupils at the Indian 
t Cherokee, N. C., including pay of superintendent, $50,000, for 
irs and improvements, $4,000; in all, $34,000, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
. 15. For support and civilization of the Sioux, of Devils Lake, 
\ including pay of employees, $5,000. ; 
»p and civilization of Indians at Fort Berthold Agency, in 
\ bak including pay of employees, $15,000. E 
ort and civilization of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippe- 
N Dakota, including pay of employees, $11,000. 
ipport and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Indian schoo}, 
k, N. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $18,200; for general 
ind improvements, $2,000; in all, $20,200. . a 
| ipport and education of 400 Indian pupils at Fort Totten 
School, Fort Totten, N. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, 
inking wells and making improvements of the water system, 
s for general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $78,500. 
nport and education of 200 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
\ N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $35,800; for general 
I nd improvements, $3,200; in all, $59,000. 
erection of a headstone to mark the grave of Scarlet Crow, a 
Ss indian chief of the Wahpeton Tribe, who was buried March 13, 
is n the Congressional Cemetery, Washington, D. C., in a grave 
76-R. A. 22,” $100. 
OKLATIOMA, | 
16. For support and civilization of the Wichitas and affiliated 
» have been collected on the reservations set apart for their 
( ipation in Oklahoma, including pay of employees, $5,000. 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
ry of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $25,000, | 
h thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the | 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians in 
0 for the support of the agency and pay of employees main 
r their benefit. 
the Seeretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
V from the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the 
$250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds 
the credit of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes 
I Oklahoma, and pay out the same for the benefit of the 
f id tribes for their maintenance and support, and improve 
their homesteads, in such manner and under such regulations 
y prescribe: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
Congress on the first Monday in December, 1916, a detailed 
as to all moneys expended as provided for herein. 
I pport and civilization of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes who 
ollected on the reservations set apart for their use and 
n in Oklahoma, including pay of employees, $35,000, 
pport and civilization of the Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, in- 
iy of employees, $1,500. 
pport and civilization of the Ponea Indians in Oklahoma and 
1, including pay of employees, $8,000. 
pport and civilization of the Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma, 
pay of employees, $2,000. 
pport and education of 500 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
( Okla., including pay of superintendent, $86,250; for gen- 
and improvements, $6,000; in all, $92,250. 
lfilline treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma: For perpetual an- 
1 sauid in cash to the Pawnees (art. 3, agreement of Nov. | 
$30,000; for support of two manual-labor schools (art. 
of Sept. 24, 1857), $10,000; for pay of one farmer, two 
s, one miller, one engineer and apprentices, and two teach- 
( 1, same treaty), $5,400; for purchase of iron and steel and 
ssaries for the shops (art. 4, same treaty), $500; for pay 
ian and purchase of medicines, $1,200; in all, $47,100. 
ort of Quapaws, Oklahoma: For education (art. 3, treaty 
| 1833), $1,000; for blacksmith and assistants, and tools, 
nd steel for blacksmith shop (same article and treaty), $500; in 
0) 
ich as may be required of the funds authorized by section 17 
ict of June 30, 1918 (38 Stat. L., pp. TT to 92), for maintenance 
ital for the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita Tribes, 
1, may be used for the purchase of equipment and in making 
y repairs and improvements to said hospital, in the discretion 
Secretary of the Interior. 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
te the north half of section 3, township 4 south, range 14 west, 
( oma, reserved for a town site in accordance with the provi- 
an act of Congress approved March 20, 1906, entitled “An act 
establishment of town sites and for the sale of town lots 
the common lands of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians 
oma 
1 the etary of the Interior is hereby further authorized to 
J of said town site in equal amounts to San-a-was and 


Pessa, 
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enrolled Comanche Indian women w ] 
received allotments 

That the Atchison, Topeka S Fe R ( ind 
authorized to reconstruct its ‘ 1 ad g t ( > 
Indian Reservation in the Sta of O . nat \ 
essary, existing heavy grades and d I t 
acquire the necessary right of way. 1 ‘ i ’ ( + 
subject to the approval of th Se tary [1 
payment for the land so taken and « ' 
of such an amount as may be de ermined Ss I 
rior to fair and adequat ol nsation 
age which may be caused by the tructi ‘ ' j 
to adjoining lands, crops, and other improvs 
paid to the Secretary of the Interior f 
Chiloeco Indian School 

That payments of interest, rovalties. or ot ne 
due from time to time to any incompetent i 
Osage Tribe of Indians under any law may be 1, i i 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, and the fund \ ; 
benefit of such Indian, or his heirs, under such I id { 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescril P) | 
said funds shall be paid out on account of any 
contract. 

FIVE CIVILIZED TI . 

SEc. 17. For expenses of administration of t t I 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, and the <¢ mpensat ‘ 
$150,000. 

For salaries and expenses of such attorneys and 
the Secretary of the Interlor may, in s di a n 
in connection with probate matters affecting ind 1 = 
Five Civilized Tribes, $85,000 

For the support, continuance, and maint t ( 
Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, Okla I 
children of the Five Civilized Tribes belonging to t ricted 
to be conducted as an industrial school under t d t s 
retary of the Interior, $35,000; for repairs id pre { e550) 
in all, $40,000, : 

The sum of $275,000, to he expended in t} S 
tary of the Interior r rules and 
him, in aid of the common hools in the ¢ ‘ ( t 
Chickasaw, Seminole, and Osage Nations and the Ou \ 
Oklahoma, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 | 
this appropriation ll not be subject to the nitation in Hon 1 
of this act limiting the expenditu ‘ mone | 1 
less than one-fourth Indian blood. 

That the Secretary of the Interior b« 1 he | 
to use not exceeding $40,000 of t proceed ted 
lands and other tribal property belonging to a t Five ¢ 
Tribes for payment of sa s of e1 oyees and xpel f 1 
vertising and sale in connection with tl} furthe e h 
lands and , ineluding tl ulvertisin l t ! 
within the ited coal and asphalt area f the ¢ t j 
Chickasaw s, or of the surface the , 3 provided 
act of Congress approved F (37 U. 8. Stat. L.. p. 67 
and of the improvements ich | v eX] . 
thorized and for othe 7 j 
affairs of t Five Civi led. That 1: to ex 
$10,000 of such amount 1 nm Ww é 
of rents of-.unallotted lan uilding l f 
That during the fiscal ye: 0, 1916 monevs 
expended from tribal funds Five ( dl 
out specific appropriation by pt s f Eq i 1 
of allotments, per capita an ents 1 1 ] 
individual members of the re e tribes, tr 1 the Ir n 
schools for the current fiseal 4 ind ex I ’ 3 and 
tingent expenses of gove s sis fs i 
terpreters, and mining tru s of t tribes f t! il t il 
at salaries not exceeding se for tl last veal 1 at 
for said tribe employed under conti t pT ved Pr lent 
under existing law, for the rrent P f | ‘ 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby aut d i d 
tain schools during the ensuing fiscal y iz t ( ( 
saw, Creck, and Seminole Tribes, payal ) 
these nations, pursuant to the act of Ap 26, 1906 4 § I i 
137 and 140). 

For fulfilling treaties h ( iws, O I 

y (art. 2, treat ‘ Nov 16, 1S0 

22, 1855), $3,000; f peri lent a 
I nen (art. treaty of O 18 1820, i 1 t 
June 22, 1855), $600; for perm I innuit for ‘ 
smith (art. 6 y of O 18, 1820 i Q 1 - 

1825, and art treaty I 22, 1855) 
annuity for education (art. 2, tft it f Jan th oa 
treatv of June 22, 1855), $6,000 m 
steel (art. 9, treaty of Jan. 20, 1825, and 1 ] " 
1855), $3820; in 5 

The act of C Tu 28, 1906 t St I F 
the act if Con Ay 1S 191: i KR 
authorizing ex] Os t i 
$50,000 for schools and $40,000 for ager 1 
an a f $90,000, is hereby amended | 
ing h ¢ egate amount |! ) ised 
authorized by the Secretary of the Int 
for the best interests of the Osag n x 

iggregate tl amount » auth 

Secretary of t! Int 1 

to 1 the en members ( tr 
of Indians of Okl: entitled und x 
of said tribes, or ‘ir lawf 
said tribes in the d Stat I 
held by any ler S 
Interior, not ft 200 ‘ 
and $100 per c: i se « ( a ‘ t 
made under suc d g $ y I 
may prese : Chat in s 
or theil rs, al I v ’ 
blood belong to the rest d clas Sec ! 
in his disc! \ id § l 
benefit of such restricted Indian I 1 | 
paid to the enrolled members provided r 
any lien for attorneys’ ft other debt 
passage of this act In case Cc nan t 





































































































































































































































1] distribution such Choctaws and Chickasaws shall have 
t f S200 Y 


: > e 1 z | 
per capita in addition to a ratable share of 



































other property | 
ol iries and expenses of six oil and gas inspectors, authorized in 
Indian appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, to be under the 
( n ¢ the Secretary of the Interior. to supervise oil and gas 
ig operations on allotted lands leased by members of the Five 
‘ ed Tr from which restrictions have not been removed, and to 
let imve gations with a view to the prevention of waste, $25,000. 
fit allotment shall be made in the Creek Nation except as May 
ifte authorized by Congress. ; | 
Phat the Secretary of ‘the Interior is hereby authorized to acquire | 
alf of the Choctaw Nation, Oklahoma, by purchase or otherwise, 
1 lunds or easements as shall be necessary for the purpose of a road 
iding from Wheelock Academy, Choctaw Nation, Oklahoma, to | 
tl public highway, and to expend therefore net to exceed $150 from | 
Ch taw tribal funds. 
That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay, out 
( ny money in the Treasury of the United States belonging to the 
Creek Nation, to M. L. Mott the sum of $472.22 for services rendered } 
the Creck Nation from January 15 to February 18, 1914, inclusive, and | 
£710.20 as reimbursement for actual expenses incurred in connection | 
t rewith | 
That section 1 of an act approved March 3, 1909, entitled “An act | 
( the remov of restrictions on alienation of lands of allottees of | 
{ Quapaw Agency, Okla., and the sale of all tribal lands, school, | 
i or other lands on any of the reservations within the juris- | 
t'on of such agency, and for other purposes,’ be amended to read as 
1« ow | 
That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, and he is | 
hereby, authorized to remove the restrictions as to sale, encumbrance, | 
taxation from all of the allotted lands of any adult allottee of any 
of the tribes of Indians, including the Modocs, belonging to the Qua- | 
paw Indian Agency, in the State of Oklahoma, whenever he shall be | 
tisfied that any Indian allottee is competent to manage his or her 
affair but said lands from which the restrictions have been removed 
‘ | not be liable for the satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to 
the removal of said restrictions by the Secretary.” 
OREGON, 
18. For support and civilization of Indians of the Klamath 
Agency, O including pay of employees, $6,000, 
ou upport and civilization of the confederated tribes and bands 
nder Warm Springs Agency, Oreg., including pay of employees, $4,000, 
‘or support and civilization of the Indians of the Umatilla Agency, 
Oree., including pay of employees, $3,000, 
or support and education of 600 Indian pupils, including native | 
pupils brought from Alaska, at the Indian school, Salem, Oreg., in- | 
cluding pay of superintendent, $102,000; for general repairs and im- 
provements, $12,000; for remodeling sewer system, $3,000; in all, 
117.500 | 
For support and civilization of Indians at Grande Ronde and Siletz | 
Agencies, Oreg., including pay of employees, $4,000: Provided, That | 
ction of an act entitled “An act to authorize the sale of certain | 
nds belonging to the Indians of the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the | 
State of Oregon,” approved May 13, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, 
ended by striking out all of said section and inserting in lieu 
{ sof the following: 

Sec. 3. That when such lands are surveyed and platted, they shall 
appraised and sold, except land reserved for water-power sites as 
provided in section 2 of this act, under the provisions of the Revised | 
Statutes covering the sale of town sites located on the public domain. 
That the proceeds derived from the sale of any lands hereunder. after 
reimbursing the United States for the expense incurred in earrying 
out the provisions of this act. shall be paid, share and share alike, 

to the enrolled members of the tribe. 

For maintenance and operation of the Modoc Point irrigation system 
thin the Klamath Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon. 
£4,740, reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of | 

March 3, 1911. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Sre. 19. For support and education of Indian pupils at the Indian | 
hool at Carlisle, Pa., including pay of superintendent, $132,000: for | 
neral repairs and improvements, $20,000; in all, $152,000 | 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SEK ‘0. For support and education of 3865 Indian pupils at the | 
Indian school at Flandreau, 8S. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, | 
1.500; for nerai repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $66,500: 
led, That the unexpended balance of the $10,000 appropriated by 
t Indian appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, for the repair | 
of building nd to replace equipment destroyed or damaged by the | 
tornado of June 10, 1914. at the Flandreau Indian School, S$. Dak.. is 
hereby made immediately available for expenses incurred for the pur- 
| stated after the tornado and before August 1, 1914, and for a 
water tank and the purchase of dairy cattle to be used in connection 
with said school. 
lor support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
t Pierre, S. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $43,750: for gen- | 
| repairs and improvements, $5,000; for steel water tank, $2,000 : | 
i\ddition to shop building, $1,000; in all, $51,750. 
lor suppert and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian schoo), | 
Ray City, S. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $48,500: for 
general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $53,500. | 
‘or support of Sioux of different tribes, including Santee Sioux of | 
iska, North Dakota, and South Dakota: For pay of 5 teachers, 
vsician, 1 carpenter, 1 miller, 1 engineer, 2 farmers, and 1 black 
ith (art. 18, treaty of Apr. 29, 1868), $10,400; for pay of second 
ecksmith, and furnishing iron, steel, and other material (art. 8 of | 
treaty), $1,600; for pay of additional employees at the several |} 
for the Sioux in Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, | 
$ 000; for subsistence of the Sioux, other than the Rosebud, Cheyenne | 
It d Standing Rock Tribes, and for purposes of their civilization 
( of | 28, IST7T), $200,000; in all, $807,000. | 
| ipport and maintenance of day and industrial schools among 
tie Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of school buildings, | 
‘ { u i) | 
r subsistence and civilization of the Yankton Sioux, South Dakota, 
including pay of employees, $14,000. 
| the equipment and maintenance of the asylum for insane Indians | 
ton, S. Dak., for incidental and all other expenses necessary for | 
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| of Vontis, S. 


| $150,000 of the principal funds to the credit of the Confederated Band 
; of Ute Indians and to expend the sum of 











its proper conduct and management, including pay of employees. yo. 
pairs, improvements, and for necessary expense of transporting insat 
Indians to and from said asylum, $45,000. i 
For a proportionate share of the amount required to construct a 
wagon road or highway through the Standing Rock Indian Reserya 
in Corson County, S. Dak., from a point on the Missouri River jo; 
Dak., thence in a northwesterly direction to the town of 
Tatanka, the sum of $5,000, in accordance with the report of the s: 
retary of the Interior of December 7, 1914, made in pursuance of | 
provisions of section 20 of the act entitled “An act making appr 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Ind 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes. and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915,” appl 
August 1, 1914: Provided, That such sum shall be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such manner and 
such times as he may deem proper, in the employment of Indian | ! 
for the construction of said road or highway, and that the same shall 
be reimbursable from the Standing Rock Reservation 3 per cent fund 
under the act of February 14, 1913 Stat. L., p. 675). 


(ob 





UTAH, 

_Sec, 21. For support and civilization of Confederated Bands of Utes: 
For pay of 2 carpenters, 2 millers, 2 farmers, and 2 blacksmiths 
(art. 15, treaty of Mar. 2, 1868), $6,720; for pay of 2 teachers (same 


article and treaty), $1,800; for purchase of iron and steel and the 
necessary tools for blacksmith shop (art. 9, same treaty), $220: for 
annual amount for the purchase of beef, mutton, wheat, flour, beans, 
and potatoes, or other necessary articles of food and clothing and fari 
ing equipment (art. 12, same treaty), $30,000; for pay of employees at 
the several Ute agencies, $15,000; in all, $53,740. 

For the support and civilization of detached Indians in Utah, includ 
ing pay of employees, $10,000. 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw f 
the Treasury of the United States, within his discretion, the 





sun 





$50,000 of said amount for 
the benefit of the Navajo Springs Band of said Indians in Colorado t 
to exceed $25,000 of which amount may be used in providing school 
and Indians, and the sum of $100,000 





hospital facilities among said 
of said amount for the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands 
of Ute Indians in Utah, and the sum of $50,000 of said amount for the 
Southern Ute Indians in Colorado, which sums shall be charged to d 
bands, and the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury the accrued interest to and including June 30, 
on the funds of the said Confederated Bands of Ute Indians app 
priated under the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 934), and 
expend or distribute the same for the purpose of promoting civiliz 
and self-support among the said Indians, under such regulations 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That the said $ 
retary of the Interior shall report to Congress on the first Monda 
December, 1916, a detailed statement as to all moneys expended as 
provided for herein. 

To carry into effect the provision of article 9 of the treaty of March 
2, 1868 (15 Stat. L., p. 619), with the Confederated Bands of | 
Indians, for furnishing seeds and agricultural implements, the s 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


1915 


For continuing the construction of lateral distributing systems tf 
irrigate the allotted lands of the Uncompahgre, Uintah, and W! 
River Utes, in Utah, aad to maintain existing irrigation systems 





thorized under the act of June 21, 1906, reimbursable 


as therein pro 
vided, $10,000, to remain available until expended. 


For a proportionate share of the amount required to construct an 
interstate wagon road or highway through the Kaibab Indian Rh: 
vation, Utah, the sum of $9,000: Prorided, That such sum sha 


expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in 
manner and at such times as he may deem proper in the employment 
of Indian labor for the construction of said road or highway. 


WASHINGTON, 


Sec. 22. For expenses incident to carrying out provisions of law t 
United States applicable to the D’Wamish and allied tribes in W 


ington, including pay of employees, $7,000. 


For support and civilization of the Makahs, including pay of 
ployees, $2,000, 
For expenses incident to carrying out the provisions of law of 


United States applicable to the Qui-nai-elts and Quil-leh-utes, inc! 
pay of employees necessary to such work, $1,000. 

For support and civilization of Indians at Colville, Taholah, ) 
lup, and Spokane Agencies, including pay of employees, and fo! 
chase of agricultural implements, and support and_ civilizatior 
Joseph's Band of Nez Perce Indians in Washington, $15,000. 

For expenses incident to carrying out the provisions of the 1: 
the United States applicable to the Indians at Yakima Agency, 
ing pay of employees necessary to such work, $3,000, 

For support of Spokanes in Washington (article 6 of agreement 
said Indians, dated March 18, 1887, ratified by act of July 15, i 
$1,000. 

For operation and maintenance of the on 


irrigation system 


allotted to Yakima Indians in Washington, $15,000, reimburs ib 
accordance with the provisions of the act of March 1, 1907. ; 
For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the ¢ 


Indian School, Tacoma, Wash., including repairs and improvement 
for pay of superintendent, $50,000, said appropriation being mad 
supplement the Puyallup school funds used for said school. 
For the second installment of .$635,000 to pay for water supp 
irrigation of 40 acres of each Indian allotment on the Yakima | 
Reservation irrigation system, in the State of Washington, provid 
the act of August 1, 1914 (Public, No. 160), $100,000, to he 
into the reclamation fund (act of August 1, 1914, vol. 38, p. 609,s 
For construction of a dam across the Yakima River for the div 
and utilization of water provided for 40 acres of each Indian 
on the Yakima Reservation, Wash., and such other wate v supply 
be available or acquired for the irrigation of a_ total of 120,000 
of allotted Indian land on said reservation, and for beginning U 
largement and extension of the distribution and drainage system on 
reservation, $100,000, to be immediately available and to remain 
able until expended: Provided, That the cost of the entire ay 
works and distribution and drainage system shall be reimbursa’ic 
the owners of the lands irrigable thereunder in not t » exceed 20 at 
payments, and the Secretary of the Interior may_ fx operati 
maintenance charges which shall be paid as he may direct. 


ill 






































































































$$ 


the retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
in allotment of not more than eight acres of land within the 
d Colville Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington, to 


Sec 


“d 36 embraced within the homestead entry of Charles M. Hick- 


the 
ted 
for 


6 


Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to accept the homestead proof submitted by Charles M. 
that part of his homestead embraced within allotment 
to Se-cum-ka-nullax of Chief Moses's band of Indians if 
shown to be in compliance with the homestead laws, and 
said Indian to that part of allotment embraced within 
by extinguished. 


said 


is here 
WISCONSIN. 
For 


hool 


; Tol 


the support and education of 210 Indian pupils at the 
at Hayward, Wis., including pay of superintendent, 
general repairs and improvements, 000: in all, $41,670, 
t and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Wis., including pay of superintendent, $43,450; for general 
ind improvements, $7,500; in all, $50,950. ; cs 
pport and civilization of the Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wis., 
pay of employees, $7,000, —? 
enses incident to carrying out provisions of laws of the United 
i icable to the Pottawatomie Indians who reside in the State 
msin, including pay of employees, $7,000. ; 
support and civilization of that portion of the Wisconsin Band 
watomie Indians residing in the States of Wisconsin and Michi 
| to aid said Indians in establishing homes on the lands pur 
f them under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
1913, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, said 
reimbursed to the United States out of the appropriation 
of the principal due as the proportionate share of said 
annuities and moneys of the Pottawatomie Tribe in 
not shared, as set forth in House Document No. 830, Sixtieth 
( first session, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
to expend the said sum of $100,000 in the purchase of houses, 
material, seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other 
t necessary to enable said Indians to become self-supporting. 
s 1 3 of the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 51), is hereby 
i to read: 
the lumber, lath, shingles, crating, ties, piles, poles, 
s, bark, pulp wood, and other marketable materials obtained 
forests on the Menominee Reservation shall be sold under such 
d regulations the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 
proceeds of the sale of all forest products shall be deposited in 
sury of the United States to the credit of the Menominee Tribe 
ns. Sueh proceeds shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
m, and the interest shall be used for the benefit of such Indians 
manner as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe.” 
| the repair and construction of side ks in the village of Odanah 
he Bad River Reservation, $1,000, said sum to be reimbursed 
d States from any moneys which are now or which may 
be placed to the credit of the Bad River Band of Wisconsin 















ce 


1 


DPOSLs, 


as 


wal 


is hereby appropriated the sum of $90,000 for the pay 
members of the Stockbridge and Munsee Tribes of Indians 
nrolled under the act of of March 3, 1895, equal 
amounts paid to the other members of said tribe prior 
it under said act, and such payments be made upon 
Secretary of the Interior upon claims being filed with 
» his satisfaction that such claimants, or the ancestors 
its, were enrolled under the act of March 3, 1895, -en 
a for the relief of the Steckbridge and Munsee Trib of 
f the State of Wisconsin.” 

thout bias or prejudice to the 
ition hereinafter mentioned, 
1 } l by is, authorized to 











Congress 





it 


rollme1 








rights or of 
the Secretary of the terior 
ll the timber the so-called 
and “swamp lands’ within the boundaries of the Bad 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservations in Wisconsin, and to 
State of Wisconsin has asseried a claim; to keep a parat 
» proceeds of such sale with each legal subdivision of 
| to deposit the said proceeds at interest in a national 
safe-keeping of individual Indian moneys, to be | 
r with the interest there the party who shall fir 
d to be the owner of such land: Provided, That the « 
State or parties claiming title therefrom be obtained bet! 
L be l ade. 


interest 
ere on 


nds ”’ 


e 
h 
bank, 
id 
iy 
msent 


any 


} 
i Suc 





mm, to 


WYOMING, 


For support and civilization ot 
ding pay of employees, $15,000. 
ort and education 175 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
Reservation, Wyo., including pay of superintendent, $31,025; 
| repairs and improvements, $5.000; in all, $86,025. 
port of Shoshones in Wyoming: For pay of physician, teacher 
miller, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith (art, 10, tre 
L868), $5,000; for pay of second blacksmith, and such iron and 
d other materials as may be required, as per article &, 
$1,000; in all, $6,000. 
ntinuing the work of constructing an irrigation system 
nished Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, in Wyo 
the maintenance and operation of completed canals, $ 
in accordance with the provisic of the act 
d to remain available until expended. 
ntinuing the work of constructing roads and bridges within the 
1 Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming, $15,000, 
to reimbursed from any funds which are now may 
r be placed in the Treasury to the credit of said Indians. 
pairs the old abandoned military | Fort Washakie, on 
“ind River Reservation, Wyo., $881.66 from the amount heretofore 
d as rentals of buildings at said post 
xtension, enlargement, and construction of the Le Clair and 
ditches for the irrigation of Indian allotments and land in 
| ownership on the north side of the Big Wind River, Wind River 
, tion, Wyo., reimbursable as provided by section 1 of the act of 
‘. 1914, $45,000, to be immediately available and to remain 
» until expended. 
. 25. Section 26 of the Indian appropriation 
2 Stat. J p. 105), is hereby repealed 


Shoshone Indians in Wyo 


of 





aty of 
same 


W it] 
ming, in 
5,000, re 


March 3 
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of 





is 


be ol 


at post of 


act of June 30, 


1913 
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nullax in lieu of a portion of the Moses agreement allotment | 


which | 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


W.SAUNDER 
RGINIA, 
In tHe Houser or Representatives. 
Thursday, 
SAUNDERS. 


S, 


HON. EDWARD 
OF V1 


VMarceh 4, 1915. 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, I am profoundly 


1} ed 
that the greatest blunder of the Sixty-third Congress has been 
its failure to deal effectively with the great subject of rural 


credit—and give the farmers both farm mortgage, as well 
personal credit legislation. In part this failure is due to the 


fact that we have occupied too much time in the discussion of 
measures of doubtful value. One further explanation of th 
failure may be traced to the method of investigation pursued by 
the numerous investigating bodies created by this Congress 
Under the head of the proper method of investigating this in 


tricate subject I desire to direct attention to four resolutions 
which have recently been introduced. One Senate joint 
resolution 252 introduced in the Senate by the junior Senator 


from Texas [Mr. Snerrarp], and House joint resolutions 
117 and 430 introduced in this House, respectively, 
gentlemen from Mississippi [Mr. CanpbLer], 
DoouitTLe}], and from North Dakota [Mr. 
provides for the creation of a commission to conduct hearing 
during vacation on such personal rural credit bills as may bi 
presented by experts selected by the farmers themselv« ; 
of these experts will be given the right to present the merits of 
the bill preferred by him, and point out the defects of the bills 
which he 

Assuredly in not take the px ‘ 
this subject, rests with the Members of this House 
believe that the Members of any rural credit 
body in Congress can feel the same interest in this subject, as 
the farmers themselves, otherwise form 
rural credit bill would have been presented long 


116, 
by the 
from Kansas |[M) 


ILELGESEN ] Kach 





opposes, 


we ¢i ll sdom on 


Nor do I] 


investigating 


sition that wi 


} ’ 
cio Some oO} person 


deo 





The time will never come when clerks wi » the san 
interest in any business, as do the proprietors. Nor do I hes 


tate to say that my constituents could s¢ 
sent them such a 


ferred by them to any 


‘lect an expert to repre 
who would be 
I could make 


before commission much pre 


Henee I an 


selection that 


not only willing but anxious, to meet their wishes in th 
respect by creating a tribunal before which they may appea 
with their own experts, and establish the justice of their own 
claims in this respect. 

The four resolutions referred to have only ré tly bee 


duced, but the judicial investigation 
they provide is not new. During 
hundred of my constituents have 


of this subject for wh 
the 


pre LOUS SeSSLO] OFT 1h} 


Congress several 


























me petitions which have been presented to Congress praying 
such an investigation. In this connection I present a copy of 
the petition of the farm press, which was signed by the edito: 
of mary of the most prominent agricultural journals of the 
country 

Dean Sir: W t indersigned representatiy of 
would respectfully call your attention to the necess for rural p 
eredit legislation We are earnest] the opinion that farm mort y 
alo will not m t 1 needs of rural finance no matter how eg | 
land-mort syst m ! Or the 1 », personal redi ! ded 
the mor : 

N l 1 1 | ding » la is z 
nothing of being pressed for passa ‘ the commissi 
committees has drafted : i on this t, nd the ‘ \ l 
which our attention has been directed is the one drafted by M Rt. ¢ 
Milliken, which has been inted for the use of t Senate Banking 
Currency Committee. 

We feel that the country needs m« lig n s 
believe that if a committe your body, perhap 
of both bodies, were apy to conduct hearings on 1 
Mr. Milliken and a m expert who is the 1g r with 
its provisions, and the obje to | obtained through it l 
to aid the itt n pl ng it up, it would be nd rood 
results, esp so if all the interests affected it were also pe! 
mitted to ap} before the committee by expert ind oppe it Phi 
would be in the natut ial by irt, where t | ies at interest 
are presented | ‘ n thei. \ i “ 
never shown a bett¢ n 1 of establ ! the trutl 

We would respectfully ask, there , that you use your good offi 
for the appointment of such com! tee and employm iken 
to aid it in establishing merit hat bill W that 
it might be well for the chairman t committ ] 
dents of the American Bankers’ Asso ym, the ‘Com 
missioners’ A iation, the State Insu i Com! 1 ! 
and the Association of I Insur P dent f ¢ . bs 
appear before the committee, either in person « I ry 
expert, actuary, or other itive as they may 10 would 
be accorded the same ri privy y 
mittee to the monetary expert f t] ro 





Respectfully 
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re / ] 
The petitions of my constituents commenting on the petition | tions. 
of the editors of the agricultural journals will also be appro- | and 


priate for insertion at this point, and are in the following 
form: 








ee 


As a rule the chairman selects the 
becomes their principal interrogator, 
appropriation so as to enable him to secure 
of an expert, but no opposing view 
expert, with the right to cross-examine the witnesses introduced 
We, the undersigned farmer citizens of the United States, pray that | by the committee. This system does not admit of the fullest 
the requests contained in the farm press petition asking for a special and most dispassionate investigation of a subject matter Hence 
yinmittee to investigate the personal rural credit. bill drafted by Mr. | e@ reques * such ¢ investigatine Pian baie ; 
R. (. Milliken be appointed and employment of its author to appear th requ st for such an Investigating body as 1s provided for 
and prove up its merits. The system of personal rural credit is not an | 10 the Sheppard resolution. 

untried experiment, for nearly every country in Kurope has enjoyed One of the first acts of this Congress two years 
the benefits of the same for years. So the only thing for us to do is : , 


fo adapt the principles und rlying the success of those systems to | Create a United States commission to study rural ¢ 
meet the conditions in this country, 


A Member of this House [Mr. Moss] and two M 

There has been four rural credit investigating een es by Senate [Senators FLetrc HER and GORE] were 
Congress during the past two years, and, as not one o them has re- |, Rae: Ant: . 3 s 
ported a bill for personal farm credit, are we not justified In ceeded. | sion, They reported a land-mort 


ing that the fault may lie in the investigating machinery? We believe believed that personal rur 
the function of a congressional committee to investigate a purely 


witnesses to testify 

He is allowed on 
the aid and Service 
may be presented by an 


S 


Yo the Congress of the United States: 


ago was to 
redits abroad 
embers of the 
On that commis 
gage bill, and said that they 
al credit could “ best be enacte 


by 
rari . Ste oriele woe %? 4 a) iv . ‘ ‘ . 
scientific question, like credit, is judicial rather than legislative ; and, | ee we ge heir land-mortgage bill was 
being judicial, its machinery should comport with that of other judicial | Teterres Oo subcommittees 


Ss composed of members of the Bank 
bodies which provide that the interested parties may appear by expert | ing and Currency Committees of the two bodies. After 4 long 
© Secclore we eaters nat feet Guemene at the. prenued session Investigation they respectively reported bills. These two bills 
grant the requests of that farm press petition, so that the investigation are as wide apart as the poles, and the members of the commis 
may be held during vacation and a report made at the next session, | Sion, and the two subcommittees are at such loggerheads that 
and thus enable the country to have this legislation from the Sixty- it has been impossible for us to secure any legislation on land 
third Congress, fa.) - mortgages from this Congress, | believe the best solution of 

The requests contained in these petitions are so fair and so | the land-mortgage subject would be to extend the scope of 
just that I do not see how this body can afford to ignore them. Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen resolutions so as to 
They offer an appropriate solution for this vexed problem. I embrace land-mortgage bills and require the authors of the 
“im in hearty accord with the principle therein announced, that above bills to appear before the proposed commission, and sy) 
the function of a congressional committee to invesUgate a purely | mit their bills to the test provided under these resolutions. An 
scientific question like this is judicial, and not legislative, and other thing which may be said in favor of these resolutions 
being judicial in character its machinery should conform to that | the small appropriation asked for, only $9,000, 
of other judicial bodies by providing that the interested par- When my constituents began to send me petitions praying 
Mes may appear by expert representatives of their own selection Congress to create a special committee to hold hearings on this 
before a tribunal of impartial Government officials, and estab- subject of rural credits, I saw at once from the number and ¢lia1 
lish the justice of their own contentions. E acter of the writers that they were much interested along {| 

his method of investigation not only appeals to my judg- line. The farmers are not asking anything unreasonable in 4) 
nent as being fair and sound, but I believe in It from a moral matter, They are not asking anything that will be to the pri 
standpoint. I have bankers as well as farmers ane My CON | dice.of business, or of the common weal. They are askine for 
stituents, as have many other gentlemen on this floor. hese | on opportunity for the full development of a 
bankers are now engaged in the sale of credit for a profit, they interest to them. and theref hol 
have considerable capital “avewted - that business ; and the country. They propose to play their hands upon the table. and 
farmers claim that in most European countries, productive submit the personal rural credit plan to the most searchin 
credit is sold by farmers on the cooperative basis,- not for 2 | vestigation and the most remorseless inquiry. If the pl 
profit, but as an aid to agriculture,—and where this credit is so unworkable, and indefensible it will break down when s 
sold, interest rates are lower than among the farmers of this | jected to such an inquiry and investigation, gut by all s 
country, and agriculture 1s Oh a more profitable basis than with afford the opportunity at least for inquiry into the merits of 
us. _tlence if we create a tribunal before Which these two | tnis plan by the establishment of the commission proposed 
selfish interests may appear, and present their respective COn- | the resolution of the Senator from ‘Texas, 
tentions, we will not be charged with representing any special 
interest. I maintain therefore that every Member of this body 
Should support these resolutions from a moral standpoint alone. Fortifications Bill. 

Section 2 of ‘the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen es 
resolutions reads as follows: wwoempwoar 7 . . “ 

Sec. 2. That such subcommittee or investigating body, which is here EXT ENSION OF} REMARKS 
inatter referred , 


to as the commission, shall hold its hearings and in- 
vestigations in such manner that will permit 


Is 


Is 


System of vital 
ore of vital interest to the wh 











persons who, in the com- 
mission's opinion, have suflicient authoritative backing to present bills 


OF 
| ; T T : yr 4 IV Ti\ XT 7 7 —P 
for a personal rural-credit System in the United States to the commis- i ON ° W I L LIA M KE I N iD ik ’ 
ston and appear before them by experts of their own selection to estab- OF CALIFORNIA 
lish the merits of their respective bills and to disprove any provisions 3 ° 7 


contained in bills not presented by themselves. The commission shall 
notify at least one leac 


ing representative of every interest affected te In tne House or Res RESENTATIVES, 


such bills, including the president of the American Bankers’ Associa- | -. ‘2. | 015 

tion, of his privilege to appear before the commission by an expert of Thursday, March f, 1915. 

his own selection and to advocate or oppose any bill presented, who . IN Ep — oe en ‘the « ° > electio 

shall enjoy the same rights and privileges before the commission as the Mr. KET NER. Mr. Speake r, shortly after my elk tion to 

experts of the proponents, the Congress of the United States my attention was called to 
Under that section one sroup of farmers may appear before | numerous Government projects along the Pacifie coast that 


that commission by an expert with a personal rural-credit bill | Seemed to require special attention, 

embodying the German system: another group with a bill em- Among these was the question of the 
bodying the Belgian system; another the French system, and | Diego. Through the courtesy of the commanding oflicer at | 
still another sroup may appear with a bill embodying a blend | Rosecrans I was permitted to go through the fortifications 
of all those systems. Each expert would be specially interested Fort Rosecrans is a part of Point I 


coast defense ay San 


zina, a promontory 
in establishing the merits of his particular proposition, and | tending some miles into the ocean and forming the entra: 
pointing out the defects of the other bills, while the members | San Diego Bay. The fortifications already there are located on 
of the commission would sit as a ¢ 


‘ourt to confine the experts | the southeastern Slope, and the four . 
to the issues, and not permit them to ramble. Rach expert | which form the principal item of the defense are arranged 
would see to it that the evidence introduced by the other ex- | that they command the entrance to the channel and al! 
perts was authentic, and relevant to the issues, and would seek | proaches from the south; but on the west and north ‘gull 
fo test the credibility of the witnesses introduced by the op- | could stand off the coast and shell the city of San Die; 

position. In addition to the farmers’ experts, there would be | the same time troops could be landed anywhere along the 
the experts of the bankers and investing classes in the event | from the Point to Pacifie Be: 


10-inch disappearing 





. 


ich, a distance of perhaps 9 mi 
they sought to avail themselves of the privilege extended by | I took this matter up with the department, and Gen. W: 
the resolutions. Should the experts of the latter class fail to | in his report two years ago mentioned the fact that San Diezo 
come before the 


conunission, this would in no wise reduce its | should be better 
power or hinder a full disposition of the subject matter. 

In crder to fully appreciate the force and effect 
nethod of investigating 


protected. However, there was no provis 

made in the department budget for that year. Subsequently I 
of this | again went over this matter in the department, calling attent on 
‘scientific subject, it is well te con. to the growing importance of San Diego and its important posi- 
sider the present prevailing practice in making such investiga- | tion from an Army and Navy standpoint. A further investiga- 


























































wag made, with the result that the present fortifications 
rries $335,000 to provide for mortar batteries at San 

\. far back as 1896 preliminary steps were taken to fortify 
tyre point. Surveys were ordered, but no work of importance 
can dertaken, Some 10 years later the Endicott Board in- 
ia] San Diego in a list of some 25 forts for which extensive 

* wifeations were recommended. Now San Diego is a city of 
came 100.000, is the first port of call in the United States north 
Panama Canal, and would naturally be a point of attack, 
a tuld be an excellent base of supplies, and the harbor 
. extensive—sufliciently large to accommodate any battleship 


( t might be operating on the Pacific coast. 

rhe people of San Diego have tried for years to cooperate 
+) every way possible in order to bring about the extension of 
fortifications, and it is a pleasure to be able to assure them that 
irtment and the Congress have recognized the justice 
f theit representations and requests. 

In reading the report of the hearings before the subcommittee 
s impressed with the fact that even now the department is 
inimous as to the importance of these much-needed im- 


ul 


rovemeuts. However, the exposition in San Diego will surely 
attract a great number of our Senators and Representatives, 
nd we hope to be able to impress upon them our strategic 


ortanee and our defenseless condition, and I am sure a few | 
s will see the necessary work accomplished to fully protect | 


ity and harbor. 





The Ship Purchase Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNirep STAreEs, 


. January 30, and Monday, February 1 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 26), 19105. 


under consideration the bill (S. 6856} to authorize 
acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the 
tock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the 
United States or of a State thereof or of the District of Columbia to 
onstruct, 
en trade of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, we have listened 
last hour to an address prepared by my honored friend, 


l S 


nate had 


| ted States, 


the senior Senator from California. When I first knew him 
»he was a man of heroic mold, magnificent physique, clear- 
headed. big hearted, an earnest, honest, manly man. His form 
s been somewhat tempered by time, but this address this | 


flernoon gives evidence that his brain has not been in any de- | 


gree affected by the storms of physical adversity which he has 
ener ( red. 
Mr. President, I want to say here, in the evening of his long 


ud useful career which is about to close, that there has been | 
re faithful, painstaking, patriotic public servant in the 


ils of this Nation than Hon. GrorGE C. PERKINS, of Cali- 
who will soon retire to private life with his well-won 
s thick upon him. 
delible imprint upon him, but his feeble step and bent form may 
b ‘ributed to his consistent earnestness and fidelity in the 
formance of his public duty. During 22 years of public 
‘ here the senior Senator from California has not missed 
Whenever Congress was in session Senator PERKINS’s 

‘ could be confidently counted upon by his colleagues. 
| know that I express the feeling of admiration of all Sena- 
both sides of the Chamber who are present this after- 
m this final—no; I hope not final, but this last utter- 
e of this sagacious, manly, and noble man, and that in the 
‘ent which he has voluntarily chosen he may take with 
his home in California the good wishes and the deep 


nla 


‘de of the Chamber or upon this. 
lot feel, dear Senator, that your days of usefulness have 
(*} lear 


ict 


at Woodstock with the nightingales, at 70 wrote 
luterbury Tales. Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

veted Faust when SO years were passed. 

pe ei ese are indeed exceptions, but they go to show how far the 


lif 
Bul 


ilyes 
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equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in | 


It is not age alone that has left its in- | 


ion of every Senator in this body, whether upon the other | 


‘ sueam of our youth may flow into the arctic river of our | 





Where nothing else than life itself survives— 
sut the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by aay. 

So, my honored friend, in the very evening of your life. in the 
plenitude of your mental strength, I hope that your sky may be 
filled with brilliant stars, radiant with your happy and cheerful 
spirit, and that the twilight of your life may long linger as the 
sweetest and the most delightful period in your long years of 
public and private usefulness. : 

Mr. President, I have been moved to say this because I have 
sat beside this kindly man ever since I have been 2 Member of 
this body. During the long vigils of the night, when earnest 
work crowds thick upon us, I do not recall an hour when 
has not been at his post of duty. 

I know something about the people of California. My father 
and my brother and my sister sleep the long sleep in its soil, 
and my noble mother and loved sister still breathe its clear 
pure air. 

I know how the people in your State feel toward you, sir, 
and I candidly believe that had it not been your own desire, 
even in your weakened physical state, they would have attested 
their affection again by a renewal of your commission and sent 
you back to a seat which, even to the minutest detail, you have 
| hever dishonored. 

Mr. President, I have just been reading the veto message of 
the President of the United States on the immigration bill. 
There are two or three sentences in it which seem to me espe- 
cially appropriate in the consideration of the bill now before 
the Senate. On page 4 of that message the President says: 

If the people of this country have made up their 


as 


he 


minds to limit the 


number of immigrants by arbitrary tests and so reverse the policy of 
all the generations of Americans that have gone before them, it is 
their right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand 
in their way. But I do not believe that they have. I respectfully 
submit that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. Has any 
political party ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental 
matter, gone to the country on it, and been commissioned to control 
its legislation? Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal 
assent and desire of the American people? I doubt it. It is because 
I doubt it that I make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to abide 
by the verdict, but not until it has been rendered. Let the platforms 
of parties speak out upon this policy and the people pronounce their 
wish. The matter is too fundamental to be settled otherwise 
| If a Senator rises in his place on this side of the Chamber 
| 


and gives expression to exactly that view concerning a bill now 
pending before the Senate, he is accused of filibustering. If a 
Senator has the audacity to say that no political party has ever 
declared itself upon the question of the proposed ship-purchase 
bill, some one on the other side of the Chamber will say that 
| they represent the latest expression of public opinion of the 
| country. Well, Mr. President, let us see about that. President 
Wilson, for whom I had great admiration as a private citizen, 
says in his book, The New Freedom: 


| No group of men less than the majority has a right to tell me Ww 
I have got to live in America. I submit to the majority because I 
have been trained to do it. The singular thing about the people of the 
United States is their almost infinite patience, their willingnes 
stand quietly by and see things done which they have voted a 

| and do not want done, and yet never lay the hand of disorder 





of 

He says that he believes in majerity government. I do not 
question his veracity; but does he believe in majority goverr- 
ment, with all due respect to his utterances while an author and 
before he became a publie official. I will tell you why he does 
| not believe in majority rule. In 1912, 6,293,019 votes were cast 
for President Wilson and a “ tariff for revenue only.” The same 
| year 7,604,463 votes were cast for “ protection to American in- 
dustry and labor.” If he believes in majority rule, with what 
audacity did he convene Congress for the purpose of setting 
aside a law for which the people of this country had in the last 
election by a preponderance of the yotes declared? 

Now, to be a little more specific 

The minority is telling us what we shall do 


any arrangement government. 





Said Mr. Wilson, the author. We are standing patiently by 
|and seeing things done that the majority voted down and do 
| not want. In 1912, 14 States, by a majority vote, chose Wilson 
'}and Marshall and a tariff for revenue only Please remember 
| the figures, because it has an important bearing upon some 

figures which I shall quote in a moment. In the election in 


1912, 14 States, only by a majority vote, chose Wilson and Mar- 


shall for President and Vice President of the United States 
| and pronounced in favor of a “tariff for revenue only.” In 
| the same year 34 States cast a majority vote against Wilson 


and Marshall and declared full protection for American industry 
and labor. 

Does the President believe in majority rule? Why did he 
not respect it? In 1912, 14 States only declared for revenue 
| reform and the Democratic ticket by a majority vote, while 34 
























































































JAP P ENDIX TO 


Stiut brane | ithe fallacy of free trade with the branding iron 
or i and proclaimed themselves in favor of protection 
to industry and labor. 

Lest there be some confusion about these figures, which I hope 
may be remembered, I desire to enumerate the States. The 
States standing for protection to American industry and labor 
by a majority , yote in 1912 were California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, fdaho, Illinois, base-rem Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Daketa, Ohio, Vermont, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 


consin, and Wyoming—34 States without the least particle of 
sympathy with the revenue-tariff policy of the Democratic 
Party. 

Now. let us see what States favored free trade and gave a 
majority vote for Wilson and Marshall. According to the census 
of 0, the States in which a majority vote was cast for pro- 
tection had a population of 64,993,653. One vote was cast for 
every D4 persons. The population of the States declaring for 
free trade or tariff for revenue only and for President Wilson 
by 2 majority vote was 20,542,348, and one vote was cast for 
every 124 persons. 

W the President sincere when he made his statement as a 
private citizen and an author that nothing less than a majority 
of the people could control him? If so, why did he convene 
Congress in extraordinary session to take advantage of the 
mere secident of this election as President of the Republic? 

Mir. President, it is historical—and he, being a historian, will 
probably enjoy the comparison—that when he convened Con- 


gress in extraordinary session to revise the tariff in accordance 
with the will of a minority of the States of the Union and a 
minority of the popular vote of the country, he did violence to 


the settled industrial policy of this Government. When he 
signed the law, which he drove through Congress at the point 
of the bayonet, he signed it, he says, upon the advice of the 
Attorney General of the United States at 9 o’clock and 25 
minutes in the evening, in order that the business of the coun- 
try might not be disturbed thereby. Think of passing a law 
the effect of which was to be so detrimental to the ae 
that the President was obliged to withhold his signature to the 
bill until all places of business had closed from New York to 
San Francisco! 

I wish he could have known the history of previous tariff 
bills. I had the pleasure of having a small part in the House 
of Representatives of assisting in the burial of the last Wilson 


free-trade law 


appoin 


nearly 18 years ago, and that law was as dis- 
ting and unsuccessful as the present tariff. When Presi- 
dent McKinley signed the Dingley tariff bill, he did not wait 
until all the business houses in the country were closed from 
ocean to ocean in order not to disturb commerce and industry ; 
he signed it in the morning so that languishing industry and 
unemployed labor might take new hope for the day, and how it 
responded to his magnetic touch history amply reveals, while 
the great Mckinley was reelected as a just tribute to his 
patriotism and wisdom. gut the present President of the 
United States, who does not come within a million and a half 
votes of representing a majority of the American people and 
who only carried a minority of the States, waited until the 
darkness of night hovered over every industry of the country, 
until the lamps were out and labor off its guard, when, under 
the advice of his Attorney General, he took his pen and made 
valid this demoralizing law. 


I do not think we have had a President—I know we have not 


since I have been in public life, and I have been here 20 
years—I do not think we have ever had a President who was 
so hopeful with so little cause as our present honored Chief 
ixecutive. From the day he signed that bill he has hourly 
proclaimed himself the advance agent of prosperity, and yet, 
notwithstanding his delusion, prosperity is not here, and it will 
not return until protection is restored as a settled national 
policy, 

When President Wilson came into office our factories were 


humming with the rattle of busy looms; our forges glowed with 
furnace fires; the ports of our commerce stirred with the pulses 
of enlarged trade; and improvements in city, town, and hamlet 
were adding to the beauty and utility of the land. To-day, after 
a year and a half of theoretical experimentation by our Demo- 
cratic friends, the factories are idle, men are unemployed, the 
Treasury fast becoming bankrupt, capital is discouraged, 
Castle Garden, formerly the throne room of our alien citizen- 
ship, has been turned from an immigrant station into a soup 
house; there are no immigrants coming for they can not get 
any work to do, and there are millions of our own citizens in 
idleness, 


is 
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I could, if I were so disposed, read a story of want and 1 
and woe from every part of cur country. I have just rety 


from California, which prospered so greatly under protection 
and whose peo] le were happy and contented; now the y 
ciscouraged and demoralized in nearly every d¢ ve as 
industrial enter rprise, while Congress spends the larger pr ae 


tion of its time in building strait-jackets for Saaiiiane | men and 
fastening new burdens upon them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michi: 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator able to state any eyi idenc e of 
such a condition in my State? 

Mr. SMITH of Michig zan. I think, if the Senator will honor 
me by his presence for a while, I will give him some fig 
that may interest him. 
promptly. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to have the Senator answer {lo 
question in his own time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


ures 


I dislike to anticipate his desire too 


Let me see what I have here. 
Here is a review, written on the 16th day of January, 1915, by 
George C. Potter, a prominent business man of Jamestown, 
N. Y., of R. G. Dun & Co.’s reports: : 


; JANUARY 
DUN 


16, 1915 
Ss REVIEW, 
R. G. Dun & Co., 

New York City. 
_ GENTLEMEN: Our firm has been a subscriber to R. 
for over a quarter of a century and to the Review since 
We are always much interested in the annual number. 

In the issue just received, dated January 9, you show t! 
pansion in business during 1913 and 1914 has been one ot 
breaking mortality, with more failures in both years than eve: 
before in our history. You also say 

“This in a measure was traceable to the effects of the | 
war, which accentuated the depression in trade and exerted ; 
larly unfavorable influence on conditions in the South.” 

You refer, of course, to the cotton States and the collapse of « 
prices; but upon analyzing the figures, it appears that the i1 
failures in all these States combined—North Carolina, South ¢ 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Louisiar 
Texas—is only about 500, while in the three Middle Atlantic Stat: 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—the ooo Was about 700 

Of the Southern States, Florida shows the largest increase f 

ures in 1914, against 183 in 1913—but Florida can hardly be « 
a cotton State; and if the-balance of the country was prosp is t 
luxuries grown - Florida, such as fruits and early vegetables, w 
find ready sale at good prices. Oranges and grapefruit have not 
bringing enough a the New York market to pay for the | : 
transportation, and this, no doubt, accounts for much of Florida's 
ness mortality. 

That is the home of our honored friend from Florid 
FLETCHER], Who is the sponsor for this bill. 

Does anybody deny that on the other side of the Chamber 
Come on, you champions of free trade and low tariff, you h 
hearted, cheerful Democrats, who in a measure are respousi 
for the present condition of the country. Let some of you ris 
and deny these figures. Gloom, nothing but gloom, pervades th 
Chamber—gloom on that side that they should have con t 
such a folly, and gloom upon this side that we have 
*“ watchfully wait” for two years longer. 

My friend from Florida did not hear these figures. 1 
going to give him one or two, just for his own information. | 
will press on, however, at this point, as I do not want to de 
the consummation of this fifth folly of the administration, and 
this is pressed in the face of a deficit of one hundred m 
per year. ; 

Oh, how beautiful your theory of free trade and foreign trade 
which you have brilliantly painted from political platforms ! 
generations, yet which for a half century you have hed but tw 
opportunities to exemplify, and both have signally failed! bevel 
since you passed that law, and changed our trade balance, ane 
discharged men from their employments, and caused panics anc 
failures, you have been trying to find some diagnosis suflic! 
scientific to distract the country’s attention from the re 

My, what a record! 

In some way that name seems to be attached to oui 
supreme follies. 

Nobody here can deny these figures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the > 
ra question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To be sure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He seems to be inviting i 
response on this side; but I can not see what the tariff has 
with this shipping bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has everything to do with 
Money raised from customs is to be used to buy ships. ty 

» 1 
just sweep from one folly to another without continui 
thought. snish my 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me to finish i 
question, I will proceed, 
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SMITH of Michigan. Oh, certainly. 
riend from Florida very highly. 
i’ LETCHER. As I have understood, the Senator’s view 
¢ has been that what the American manufacturer wanted 
~ the home market, and that what he complained about was 
roduction into this country of goods to compete with his; 
t if those goods were not permitted to come in as lib- 
s it is claimed they would come in under a Democratic 
hill. labor would be better off, and our industries would 
yrosper. How is it, now, that when the effect of this world- 
ie war is practically to build a wall around the United States, 
happens to be so much gloom, when the very highest type 


I respect my hon- 


there . 

of protection is afforded by conditions over which we have no 
a SMITH of Michigan. If anybody on that side of the 
Chia ‘had asked that question but the Senator from Florida, 


(lo oat think I would stop to answer it; but the Senator from 
ida is a business man, and he has business sense. When I 
ol] him that the failures in his own State have been greater, 

mortality of business life has been greater, than in any of 

. preceding years—and I have demonstrated it here by figures 
which can not be denied—and the Senator rises to say that a 
temporary restraint in importations, due to a condition of aft: me 
in wh ch we have not had the slightest influence, should be 
sufticient stimulus for the American business man to engage +s 
new enterprise, it is the height of folly. 


| will say to the Senator from Florida that I have had the 
pleasure of visiting the little Kingdom of Holland, which is 
below the sea; but those sturdy Dutchmen pushed back the sea 


and planted a garden where old Neptune was formerly monarch, 
id they built the dikes around that Kingdom to keep out the 
There has not been a-year since the dikes were first built 
that the Government of Holland has not made an appropriation 
to build them higher, and yet for more than a quarter of a 
century water has not imperiled the Kingdom. You ask the 
Queen of the Netherlands why she is so solicitous about the 

and she will tell you that her people realize the constant 


dikes, 


sed 


danger they are in from inundation, and while the dikes stand 
the menace is minimized. It is a crime to bore through the 
ces of Holland. They keep them up because they want to 


give permanent assurance to their labor and their capital that 
heir business and their employment and their home life will 
it be disturbed by the rising tide. I suppose if the honorable 
Senator from Florida were the head of the Netherlands King- 
nud no tide happened to sweep over its banks, he would 
stop the appropriations and refuse to keep the dikes intact. We 
in not tell how long this war may last. We had no part in 
starting it, but months before it started the business men of this 

wtry were upon the rocks. You have used the war as a sub- 
terfuge to blind the people against the real causes of our busi- 
less depression, and now you talk about the war being a pro- 
»wall! 


dom : 


Will the Senator from Florida put a dollar in the sugar busi- 
‘ss of this country to-day? The war protects it, and your 
rty has struck it down. Sugar is bringing a good price. 
Will the Senator from Florida invest in stock in any sugar 
Inpuny’? IT know where he can get it at less than 50 cents on | 


dollar, because there is no permanence in the protection 


ch the war affords and your party has exposed the industry 
to absolute free trade. 
I suid a few moments 
S benefit, that R. G. 
l‘lorida shows 
ilures in 1914 ¢ 


1 can hardly be classed as a cotton State; yet, if the balance 
ntry was prosperous, the luxuries grown in Florida, such as 
early vegetables, would find ready sale at good prices. Oranges 

fruit have not been bringing enough in the New York market 
the boxes and transportation. This no doubt accounts for 
vful business mortality. 


ago, and I am going to repeat it for 
Dun & Co. report that of the Southern 
the largest increase in failures !ast year— 
gainst 183 failures in 19138: 


nad 


Hoes the Senator from Florida deny that such a condition of 
s entirely unsatisfactory to the people of Florida? I 
ird the honored Senator plead in this Chamber for 
1 for his industries, Democrat though he is. He is a 

ood protectionist for the industries of Florida, but he is 

party man than he is a protectionist, and to present a 

tty front in favor of this demoralizing low-tariff policy 

.oned the industries of his own State, and the record 
Dun & Co. shows the result more strikingly than I 

‘do—a rate of mortality in the business of Florida that is 

y appalling. 
hLETCHER. Mr. 

' for just a moment? 

M SMITH of Michigan. 

4000) lorida, 


us. ya 


eit 


Mr President, may I interrupt the Sen- 


Certainly; I yield to the Senator 
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Mr. FLETCHER. It is true perhaps—I have not had ocea- 
sion to inquire into the matter—that the increase in the failures 
in Florida has been considerable in the past year. That does 
not necessarily mean that the failures have been ver y humerous. 
It may mean that in previous years they were very rare. The 
increase may be great, and still 


not show a very depressing 
condition. It is true, on the other hand, that Florida has suf- 
fered severely on account of the war. It is true that Florida 


produces one-third of the long-staple or sea-island cotton of the 
country. She also produces quite a considerable amount of the 
short-staple cotton; and cotton, as we know, has suffered on 
account of its depending largely on the foreign markets for 
realizing a profit. It is true that one of her chief industries, 
also, is naval stores, producing something like $20,000,000 per 
annum, and the naval-stores market is—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in yielding 
question I do not yield the floor. The President will, 
protect my right to proceed, after the Senator 
finishes his question. 


for a 
of course, 
from Florida 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nothing has occurred to de 
prive the Senator from Michigan of the right to the floor, and 
nothing will occur as long as he yields for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only; al- 


though it is rather elaborate, I want to answer it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understcod the Senator to put the matter 
in such a shape that an answer was really called for, and I am 
attempting to answer by way of an inquiry, and, of course, with- 
out depriving him of any of his rights to the floor 

I was proceeding to respond to the Senator’s suggestion in re- 
gard to the depressed conditions in my own State. I had gone 
so far as naval stores, which also depend upon a foreign market 
and which in Florida amount to something like $20,000,000 per 
annum ordinarily. The largest naval stores producing State in 
the country is Florida. 

Another great industry in Florida is the phosphate industry. 
It produces some 78 per cent of all the phosphate produced in 
this country and over half of all produced in the world. The 


rates of freight from the ports of Florida to Rotterdam, a 
neutral port, have gone from $2.80 per ton this time last year 
to $10.80 per ton, practically prohibitive, so they can not move 


the phosphate at all at present. 

These three great industries are crippled under these circum 
stances, temporarily only, because Florida has passed through 
some disasters in the past and she has never yet been dis- 
couraged. She lost in one awful night, like the going out of an 
electric light, over a hundred million dollars in orange groves: 
but she recovered from all that, and she will recover from this 
condition. However, I mention these facts by way of respond- 
ing to the Senator’s suggestion as to the conditions in a business 
way in that State, and I think the Senator will admit that those 
circumstances form some just explanation of the conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I appreciate the re 
joinder of the Senator from Florida; he has come to the defense 
of his State as I expected him to do. I do not want the people 


| of Florida to be discouraged. How long they will continue to 
support Democratic policies I do not know. The rate of mor- 
tality business runs pretty high in Florida, much higher than 
in the cotton States, who are also discouraged. In fact, I think 


I can see signs of encouragement. 
ago will soon wear off, 


Utopian dreams of two years 
and political changes now foreshadowed 


| will bring about more favorabie business conditions. 

I was quoting, however, from this R. G. Dun report before 
the European war began. It staggered me when I saw that 
Florida was in that situation, although I know that other States 
that raise luxuries are suffering the same way. California, 
most unprosperous and unhappy condition. I actually know of 
my own accord that the laboring men of California are dri\ 
to desperation owing to lack of employment; that serious plans 
have been contemplated for great public work that labor may 
be relieved of its embarrassment. 

Mr. President, if we will be honest with ourselves we w ill 
admit that these conditions are not overdrawn Chis is not an 
| imaginary painting. It is the plain, blunt truth. You can not 
| save people with daily proclamations of prosperity, whether they 
come from the White House or from any other source You 
have got to give them employment, and that has been denied 
them under this new tariff law. 

_ The Democratic Party are re sponsible for a good many 

agaries and impracticable plans; but they were most unfor 
leanne in imagining that they had received a commission from 
the majority of the American people to overturn our fiscal 
affairs and then proceed to put a majority of the American 


people out of employment. 
When President Wilson took the oath of office in the portico 


of this Capitol every fourth person in the Republic had a ba 


























































































( { to his eredit. More than 25,000,000 people had money 
in the bank Does anybody deny that? I am afraid you did 
1 juite cateh it on the other side. I say, when President 
WW took the oath of office in the east portico of this Capitol | 
eve fourth man in the Republic had a bank account—money 
to | credit. You scattered labor to the four winds of heaven. | 
ive driven them from their habitations and their em- | 
plovinents into strange parts of the country seeking work. How | 
proud you must be over your achievements. 
Pr unations from the White House do not buy meat, pota- 
toes, butter, and eggs. ‘The country can not feed itself very 
long on figures of speech, no matter how refined it may be. 


And I repeat that your party imagined it held a roving com- | 
mission from the electorate to destroy at will the safeguards 


of American industry, and you are now trying to enact this bill 
by force of numbers, not reason, although you have no mandate 
from a majority of the people of the United States to thus 
change the course of the ship of state. 

Ohi w I wish the President would take some of his own 
advice. Listen to what he says in his last veto message: 


Let the platform 


pi if Lil¢ Wi 


speak out upon this policy and the people 


of parties 
The matter is too fundamental to be settled 


ir sh. 


otherwise, 
Let the platforms of parties speak out upon the question of 
our abandonment of a policy of government which for more 


than a century has lain upon the very heart of the Republic. | 
Let party platforms speak out. Then it will be time enough to 
determine whether we are all socialists and in favor of Govern- 


ment ownership of merchant ships. 

But 6,000,000 people declared for free trade at the last presi- 
dential election; 1 for every 124 persons voted in the South. 
Sixty-four million people declared for protection and against 
free trade, while on the popular vote for President in 1912 the | 
Democrats lacked a million and a half votes of having a majority 
imndate from the American people for free trade. Wreck, ruin, 
disuster, disappointment, and failures have testified to the un- 
wisdom of their policy from the very hour the bill was signed 
by President Wilson up to this minute. If you think the 
American people do not understand that it was your folly and 





not the European war that created this havoc in the country, 
you ure mistaken. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President . 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsn in the chair). | 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from | 
Kansas? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 
‘ir. BRISTOW. Referring to the late veto message wherein 
the resident assumes that the immigration bill has not been 


i upon by the American people, and therefore he did not 
perinit it to become a law, does not the Senator from Michigan 
(think it would be a good thing to have this pending measure 
submitted to the American people for them to pass on? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; that is a fair 
question. The architects of our Government were very wise 
men, sagacious and farsighted; they planned our Government 


in such a manner that its destinies would be controlled by party | 
organizations; but there were some things they lodged so | 
securely in its foundation that even parties could not profane | 
them 

Most of the follies that have been suggested in government 


for « hundred years have been broken at the doorway of party 


ZANLIONS 


organ The Democratic Party was convinced in a mo- 
ment of moral lapsus that free silver was a good thing. ‘They | 
regretied it later, and willingly let our party extricate them | 
from danger; and I do not care how persistent or able that 


old element of the Democratic Party may be in the future, they 
will never again commit that party to such a folly. Republican | 
courage and the temperate wisdom of the voter saved the Gov- | 





ernment from repudiation in 1896, but the unwise leadership | 
of Mr. Bryan still hangs like a loadstone about the neck of | 
Democracy, and new ills are borne through his tutelage every 
minute. This is one of his fancy figures; and if defeated now, | 
will be promptly interred beside his free-silver baby. 


. s j 

So, in answering the honored Senator from Kansas, I am not 
quite sure that even this is ripe enough to submit; caucuses | 
have been hopelessly divided on it; it is an entering wedge. If | 


the folly were temporary and would stop with the purchase of 
a few vessels for ocean commerce, we upon this side of the | 
Chamber might not feel so bad about it; but it is the forerunner | 


of errors so numerous and far-reaching that we ought to pause 
and seriously consider it before even taking it to the voters of | 


the Nation on a referendum. But if my honored friend from 
Kansas, Whose sense and sagacity all his colleagues appreciate, 


would propose a referendum of this bill, we could at least have 
the consolation of knowing that the American people have been 
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| the merits of this legislation in almost any congression 


| in great haste in the face of these facts. 






taken into the confidence of the administration before pled 
itself to a doctrine so radical and ill considered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield further for ay jpto, 
rogatory ? a 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I appreciate the difficulties in a direc 
endum, but does not the Senator think that it is always adyis. 
able to test public opinion to a greater or less degree in y os . | 
to’ given legislation by giving the American people an 
tunity to study and reflect upon things that are new and 
usual and of vast moment? If this bill could go over for 
three months, in the course of time vacancies oceur in « 
sional districts, and would not the Senator be willing to 


reley. 


trict in the United States where public opinion prevails? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, unhesitatingly; yes. 

What they are trying to do, if 1 may say it to my honored 
friend, is not to accomplish things of permanent value to 
country—they are flitting around, trying to distract public attey 
tion from the vital weakness of their political principles. ‘They 
try first one thing and then another—remedies, remedies, yex. 
hausted remedies—they are not good diagnosticians. First. the 
people were to get a living at a lewer cost by this new tariff 
law. Lo and behold, they have not got money enough unde 
it to get a living at any cost! Then the President and his fol- 
lowers thought that there was not money enough in the cov 
try, though there was more currency in the country than th: 
had ever been before in the history of our Government. 
three billions of money was circulating freely and interchang 
ably throughout the country at par; yet he thought that th 
necessity existed for more money, and every effort has been 
made to expand the currency and stimulate enterprises by flush- 
ing the channels of commerce with easy money. Our opponents f 
overlook the fact that it is not currency, but confidence, that is , 
lacking. It has always been so when Democracy is in power 
Menacing meddlers destroy business initiative and arrest deyel- 
opment. Irom the day they took the reigns of Government 
their hands doubt and hesitation hung like a pall over our ind 
tries, while fruitless investigations have terrorized busivess 
men, 

How well I remember eight years ago standing in my p! 
near where the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] is novw sil 





ting. I heard the Aldrich-Vreeland bill advocated, and | 
| it generally antagonized from the other side of the Chamber. | 
do not recall anybody over there who favored it. They 
nounced it as a measure-giving favors to the bankers. [| gaye 
some attention to that bill when it was before the Senate. | 


| contained a provision under which emergency currency 


be issued on railroad bonds of a certain class. I struck the t 
blow at that provision, not because I did not think the railroad 
bonds would be good security, but I knew that, if one class 
those securities were made available for emergency funds ¢ 

the Treasury and another not, such discrimination wonld afl 
vitally the value of American railroad securities. Livery S 

on the other side of the Chamber, I think, opposed the Ald 
Vreeland bill; but we passed it and provided for the 
of $500,000,000 in notes. We set the Engraving and | 
sureau at work printing them. ‘They finished the printing 
$500,000,000 in notes, sealed them up, tied them 


strongly 


| gether in sealed packages, laid them away in the vaults o! 


Treasury, and, during the six succeeding years of Re} 
administration we never so much as broke a seal on 
package of that money. There were no hasty conferences 
White House to know what to do with the deficit then. ‘ 
Was not broken on a single package of that $500,000,000 
geney currency until Woodrow Wilson took his knife 
them all, passing out $348,000,000 of them to help wei! 
Democratic gale. 
Mr. WERKS. 
Mr. SMITH of 


And provided for $500,000,000 more. 
Michigan. Yes; as the Senator fro 


| chusetts says, and provided for an issue of $500,000,000 


No wonder Senators upon the other side flee from the ¢ 
[Laughter. ] 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator tf 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator if 
000,000 was not issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
and months after the present currency law had been pis 
was available for use? The administration, apparent!) 
afraid to use it, availed itself of the old Republican 
order to tide the country over a panic, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes. The Senator from IK 
is absolutely right about They were afraid of thelr 


oyu 





it. 











a 


creation; they did not have any confidence in it. I do not now 
recall whether the President signed that bill at night or at noon- 
but most of the bills that have been enacted by our Demo- 
- friends could be fittingly signed in the nighttime. 

What did you take that $348,000,000 out of the Treasury for? 
up and answer. The other side of the Chamber is 
erowded with Democratic Senators; they are standing motion- 
less in the face of this charge. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
iercHer] is hastily looking over his data. [Laughter.] Can 
I t get an answer to my question in this Chamber, electric 


day 


Cl 


S and 


W Democratie wisdom? [Laughter.] Such silence is not 
eteristic of Democracy. Last night they were full of dash 

| spirit. Why did President Wilson cut the seals and the 
tape which bound the $500,000,000 which he found locked in 


the Treasury when he went to the White House? We had 
inoney then in cirevlation than ever before—over $3,000,- 
of currency. There was no contraction of the cireu- 
lating medium. Why, they put that money out to artificially 

ilate industry that was shipwrecked and calling for help, 
i even that was not enough, for in some Southern States, 
notwithstanding the inhibition against it, they issued State 
| ey to relieve their embarrassment. Referendum, indeed! 
There will be a referendum which the Constitution requires 
every four years, and the fitness or the unfitness of the Demo- 
erots to run this Government will have to be met in the forum 


more 


(MMO 


Sill 


of the Nation. 

Oh, how the unemployed cry out! I was in London when the 
unemployed of London made a demonstration one night from 
Trafalgar Square to London Bridge. The good Queen went 
( and ecliected alms for the people; and while they appre- 


ciated the motive that prompted her, they said, ‘“ We do not | 


want alms; we want work.” To-day municipalities have or- 


d publie work throughout our country for the unemployed. 


since he was elected to that high office in trying to find employ- 
ment for the unemployed. Castle Garden has become a soup 
house. My God, Senators upon the other side of the Chamber, 
think of it, right under the statue of Columbia Enlightening the 
World, Castle Garden now a public soup house! The first 
‘ the traveler sees after crossing the billows of the mighty 
deep is the reflected light of Columbia Enlightening the World. 
in letters of living light there could be flashed 
‘ oming visitors the truth about our industrial conditions, 

( rants would avoid us as they would a pestilence. 
rhe Republican Party has not had a new idea for 30 years.” 
vs President Wilson. I hope not, if they are the new ideas 
vhich the author of that sentence, in a moment of desperate 
n wit, undertook to perpetrate. It is a well-known 
among students of contemporaneous history that the lim- 


Se 


vor Mitehel, of New York, has given almost all of his time | 
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upon | 


itless and inexhaustible new ideas of the present administra- 
tion have utterly clogged its mental digestion. ‘ Not had a new 
‘or 380 years!” Well, as witha party, so with a man, so with 
a intry. If it has a good reputation, it can run a while on 
t and our country has had a good reputation among the 
I ns and at home. It has had a good reputation for paying 
debts; it has had a good reputation for wisdom in foreign 
rs and in the solution of domestic problems. 
Let us see whether we have had any ideas for 30 years. 
We were in power, were we not, from 1900 to 1910? I will take | 
the census as our basis; 


I do not care to appeal to any other 
res; the census is the only thing that our friends upon the 


other side do not dispute. We are not at all agreed upon 
the Constitution, and they put their own interpretation upon 
Iloly Writ: but the census they can not deny; that is incon- | 
troyertible. They may not like it in all respects, but they do | 


hot deny it, for the Census Bureau is the one branch of our 
( rnment in which they as well as we have had a part. | 
Down to the humblest enumerator, Democrats have had their 


e of the appointments. They named all the enumerators in 
the South, where their party is dominant. 
ol years,” says the President over a 


inting such a 


Indianapolis. How dis- 
reckless utterance. If he could be coaxed to 
nother speech of that kind, the verdict in 1916 against 


“Not a new idea for | 


deposits increased from 1900 to 1910 from $2,389,000,000 
$4,070,000,000—almost double—and yet the Pr 
United States has the audacity to Say that 


to 
the 


siden! oO! 


we can do nothing 
bu: sit on the lid! [Laughter.] 

Why, labor had more money to its credit wi President 
Wilson took the oath of office on the ens this Capitol 
than would be required to pay for more than a third of the com 
bined national debts of the 50 leading count of the earth; 
and yet the President has the audacity to say we have not 
had a new idea for 30 years. Our old ideas 1 ‘been very 
good and well suited to the country with su ilts as these 
to our credit. 

The postal receipts increased from $102,000.000 in 1900 to 
$224,000,000 in 1910. Somebody must have been doing some 
thing besides “ sitting on the lid” to have written so many k 
ters to employ this great agency of the country to get in touch 
with their fellow men throughout the land. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I ask the Senator to again state the 
facts as to the postal increase? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. According to the , the postal 
receipts increased from $102,000,000 in 1900 $224,000,000 in 
1910, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if that in se was not a 


gradual annual increase? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; it 
Mr. BRISTOW. There being a decided in 


I e every year? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. Presid 





Mr. BRISTOW. Is the Senator from Michigan aware that at 
present the postal receipts are diminishing al t 5 per cent? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I know that people have 
ceased to send letters home. Business men are curtailing their 
mailing accounts. Postal receipts are the very best index to 
business conditions throughout the country 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is the Senator not aware that for the first 
time for almost a generation we find our po receipts dimin 
ishing instead of increasing? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Until now I do not t our pos- 
tal receipts have diminished since the st W 1 tariff bill, 
about twenty-odd years ago, but not during the intervening 
years. This table shows a gradual increase ¢ yeur under 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 

If we can only “sit on the lid,” how can the President a 
count for the fact that the expenditures for | ic schools in- 
creased from $200,000,000 in 1900 to $401,000,000 in 19107 
What astounding figures those are! Yet they cover a decade 
of Republican rule, when the Democracy had no he ind no 
faith in their own strength. The country s e money 
lavishly, and there were no hasty meetings White House 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and the President t 
determine how they should meet a deficit. % the lid! I 
do not know how he said it, but I think my f l the Senatol 

| from Indiana was with him. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; I was not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I misquote him, I rely on 
the Senator to correct me. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Micl 

| igan yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Since the Senator has seen o refer t he 
Senator from Indiana, who is in his seat, and ha alled hi 
name, I will say that I was not present on that ‘asion 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator's colleague was 
I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I regret very much that | t there 
but I could not be present. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I am glad Senator was 
not there, because I know his kee I nd 


would be practically unanimous. But I must not be | 
Civerted, Let us examine the fruits of Republicanism. 


ring the years 1900 to 1910 the population of our country 
ed from 76.000,000 to 90,000,000; the national wealth in- 
C1 ed from $88,000,000,000 to $137.000,000,000; yet the Pres!- 


ot 


suys all we could do was to “sit on the lid.” 


d expression—* sit on the lid”! Yet our national wealth 
ed from 1900 to 1910 from S$8S8,000,000,000 to $137,.000.- 


What a dig- | 


10.000. The Republican Party was in power, and our friends | 
on the other side were so hopelessly in the minority that they 
could not even make a loud noise. Talk it over, Senators; 
Weigh these problems 


; but do not deny the census. The savings 





| 


justice, as shown in all his political lif 1 J v he would 


not have uttered a sentence so undesel Las the Pres 
dent applied on that occasiol 
Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator must ! that I regard 
his remarks as at all ¢ I 
Mr. SMITH of Michiga! Oh, Mr. Pies I yt 1 
them so. The Senator can take them wavy he pleases. J] 
have great respect for the Senator, however, and | » not w 
to kindle any thought in his heart that the frie pn which I 
have for him should be wiped out by a passing ! rk I am 
glad, however, he was not there at that spe which was 
| disappointing to the country and to his own party i not 
creditable to the presidential oflice. I- could not believe my 



















































































































































we 


eves V hen I 


read in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that “ Wood- 


row,” Inughed when talking about * watchful waiting.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. “ Chuckled.”’ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; “chuckled” when talking 
about “ watchful waiting.” I could not believe he could talk 
about the “ watchful waiting” Mexican policy, and “ chuckle” 
when 17 of our boys had been shot down to their death on 
Mexican soil. He actually “chuckled”! Did he not go over 


to New York to bury them with national honors? My God! 
Why did he chuckle at Indianapolis? Such levity in the presi- 
dential office new to the Republic. I knew a President, 
whose birthday was celebrated yesterday, who went among the 
sick and the dying; but I did not hear him chuckle. We wear 
carnations on our breasts in his honor and recall his virtues 
with honest pride. Chuckle, indeed! 

“We have done nothing but sit on the lid,” says the President. 
The number of depositors in the savings banks increased from 
3,107,000 in 1900 to 9,142,000 in 1910. Is that any indication 
of prosperity? Every fourth man in the Republic had a bank 
account. There was more money to the credit of labor than had 
been mined on our from the time Columbus discovered 
America until the present hour. Yet we are told our party has 
not had a new idea for 30 years. Providence deliver us from 
some of the new ideas of the present administration. 

The capital invested in manufactures increased from $58,078,- 
000,000 in 1900 to $18,237,000,000 in 1910 under protection to 
American industry and labor and the beneficent administration 
of the Republican Party. Does anybody deny that? These are 
the figures from the census, not a Republican census but a bi- 
partisan census. Ten billions; a billion a year! Yet, forsooth, 
we are to be told from high places that all we have done is to 
“sit on the lid.” 

I think the country chuckled a little at the President's ex- 
pense when that speech was made. It was a purely partisan 
harangue from the first word to the last. 

Let us go a little further. 

The capital invested in manufactures increased from $8§,- 
078,000,000 in 1900 to $18,237,000,000 in 1910. The wages and 
salaries paid in manufactures increased from $2,390,000,000 in 
1900 to $4,353,000,000 in 1910. There is where labor was happy. 
There is where the home was glad. There is where the spindles 
sang their noonday song. We were then in power in all 
branches of the Government. Prosperity was on every hand. 

The products of manufactures increased from $11,411,000,000 


is 


soil 


in 1900 to $20,092.000,000 in 1910. 
What a marvelous increase! Your State, I will say to the 


Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], shared in that delightful 
period of American prosperity. Your population multiplied, 
vour fertile fields showed the results of prosperity, your happy 
people went about their employment with renewed hope and 
energy. Your cities grew they had never grown before. 
Your vast territory, I say to the Senator from Texas, blossomed 


as 


nnd bloomed during this period of Republican rule. Yet the 
President of the United States says that during the last 30 


yenrs we have done nothing but * sit on the lid”! 

I am sorry my argument has such a magic effect upon the 
Senators on the other side. I wanted to say more about the 
imperial State of Texas. 
its prosperity. But the Senator from Texas stayed only long 
enough to listen to the first period of my remarks. Now he is 
Well, I console myself with the thought that his neigh- 
bor from Louisiana [Mr. THorntron] has come into the Cham- 
ber. God knows he could give testimony as to the blighting 
effects of Democracy upon the industries of his State. He could 
give eloquent testimony against the experiments of the Presi- 
dent. If there is any question about it, I have the testimony 
of his successor before me. Oh, what a story it is! The Demo- 
cratie administration sacrificed Louisiana to the foreign wolves 
and the bears. Her proud and prosperous industry was stricken 
as with a blight at nighttime, stricken at the very height of its 
prosperity and development, stricken notwithstanding Louisiana 
nided in strengthening his grasp. He struck her down. Louisi- 
ana, in sackeloth and ashes, a striking testimonial to the 
blighting effect of free trade. I say that in the hearing of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNspELL], and if I have over- 
stated it I pause to be corrected; and yet this period is the 
era of the new freedom. 

‘Sit on the lid,” said the President in his Indianapolis speech. 
“Sit on the lid,” indeed! Listen. The materials consumed in 
manufactures increase from $6,577,000,000 in 1900 to $11,675,- 
000,000. in 1910, under protection. The number of employees 
increased from 5,079,000 in 1900 to 7,899,000 in 1910. 

The primary horsepower used increased from 10,000,000 horse- 
power in 1900 to 19,000,000 horsepower in 1910. And yet the 


rone. 


is 





I wanted to go more minutely into | 
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President of the United States says that all we could do was to 
“sit on the lid”! 

Oh, how hastily my friends from Louisiana have fleq { 
Chamber! They know where the weak spot in their political 
avmnor lies. They know that the Democratic Party struck 4 
savage blow at Louisiana. I do not want to become involved in 
any controversy with the Senators from Louisiana, both of 
whom I respect very highly; but why they should have left tho 
Chamber in such haste when I was merely complimenting t}e 
State and chastising its foe I do not understand. 

Mr. President, here is an item which I thought would interes: 
my friend from Oklahoma: 

The value of the farm lands increased from $13,000,000.000 
in 1900 to $28,000,000,000 in 1910. Somebody must have bey 
doing something besides sitting on the lid. Somebody must have 
been cultivating these lands to have raised them from $13,000 
000,000 to $28,000,000,000. What political party was then in 
power? 

The value of the farm buildings in 1900 was $3.556,000,000. "1 
years thereafter the farm buildings had increased in value to 
$6,294,000,000—more than double. Somebody was doing som 
thing besides sitting on the lid. They were building houses, 
cultivating their soil, and increasing its value by leaps and 


1 
he 


| bounds, and the Republican Party was still in power. 


Look at the demoralized condition of this country to-day 
tax ridden, debt burdened—and the responsibility for it is not 
difficult to locate. The country will make note of it and will 
not be diverted by hectic proclamations about the effect of a 
European war upon our business life, for months before the 
European war business men were in the very slough of despond 
ency. It got so that a business man did not dare to come here 
in answer to a presidential summons lest he should be held 
up and have his pockets picked by an emergency tax. ; 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Se 
tor from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator, I understand, is a member « 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I was told to-day by 
gentleman who has just returned from Eyrope that ther 
growing in every European country a feeling of unfriendli 
toward the United States; that the German people are hostile 
to us; that the English people are becoming more so every d 
and that there is a sentiment of hostility growing up in Fra 


| He attributed it to the present unwise policy of the present 
| ministration in dealing with great problems that come bet 





the State Department. 

I wanted to ask the Senator to give us his views. Does 
recognize the statement of this gentleman, who is a very 
liable gentleman, as true, and if so, what is the cause of 
unfriendly development in all those great European nation 
among their people? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator does me too 
honer. However, I know he has asked this question becaus 
desires an answer, and because he thinks that my long se! 
upon the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives as well may, perhaps, mak¢ 
more or less familiar with the European attitude toward 
Government. I do not think, however, that it takes a me! 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations to see the consequ 
of our diplomatic folly. I may be wrong about it, but for 
time I have felt that whenever our Government announ 
policy there was no sincerity in it, our representatives abr 


] 


promptly apologizing for our show of vigor. We recall w 
was said by our ambassador to Great Britain in London 4 \ 
months before the repeal of the Panama tolls law. ‘There li 


been a truckling spirit throughout our entire foreign intere 
for several years. 

While we have offended to the quick almost every count?’ 
this hemisphere—however, I must not be diverted at this po 
I will answer the Senator after I have concluded my ren 
regarding industrial independence. 

The last figures I gave were on the increase in the vai 
farm buildings, during the decade from 1900 to 1910, w nic h \ 
remarkable. The value of farm implements and machinery 
creased from $749,000,000 to $1,261,000,000 in those 10 ye 
Who made that farm machinery? American labor wis 
ployed. Who built all these houses and barns and impre' 
these farms? American labor. Who tills these fields? -\! 
can labor. Is there any wonder that the people were pros 
ous then? You can asily account for it. It could not be oti 
wise, because we were patronizing our own people; we \ 
doing business at home. 























































































The farm value of oats produced in 1900 was $208,000,000; in 
1910 it was $384,000,000. Somebody raised these oats. Some- 
was doing something besides “sitting on the lid.” 
farm value of cotton produced in 1900 was $438,000,000. 
1910 it was $820,000,000; quite a jump in 10 years; and all 
Republican administration. 
farm value of cotton seed increased from $77,000,000 
those 10 years to $142,000,000. 
value of horses in 1900 was $603,000,000; in 1910, $2,- 
00,000. Notwithstanding the automobile was performing a 
f the labor, yet horses were used in the multiplied em- 


mt for which they were suited during those 10 years of 


ican prosperity. 

value of milch cows in 1900 was $514,000,000; in 1910, 
000,000. 

value of sheep in 1900 was $122,000,000; in 1910, 
00.000, 

value of hogs in 1900 was $185,000,000; in 1910, 
(OO,000, 

the total value of farm animals in 1900 was $2,228,000,000 ; 

10 it was $5,138,000,000. 


017,000,000; in 1910 it was. $8,926,000,000. 


ild continue to enumerate the multiplied blessings under 
eficent rule of the Republican Party until I exhausted | 
trength, but IT hasten on. Our pelicy has strengthened the 


Government at every point. The President’s policy has plunged 


itry into debt. We issued some bonds to help pay for 
Panama Canal, but we paid so much of the expense out of 
rrent income that $30,000,000 in bonds was left by us in 
reasury; and the honored Senator from Florida and his 
(es upon the other side of the Chamber now propose to 


, ito the Treasury by this bill and take those bonds out 


i doubtful experiment. 


‘Mir. President, why not be candid and honest with one 
er? We ought not to be obliged to go to the census to 
1 indorsement for our acts. In the last presidential elec- 


ver 7,135,000 people proclaimed themselves for proteetion 
erican industry and less than 6,200,000 proclaimed them- 


n favor of a revision of the tariff. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 


yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
lr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I have been very much interested in the 
or’s discussion of the financial situation of the Govern- 
He refers to the tariff. Was it not alleged by the pro- 

of the tariff bill that there would be a decline of about 
(0,000 from that bill in the revenues, and that that would | 
ade up by an income tax? Now, has not the decline of 
(0,000,000 practically come about as was predicted, but while 
timated revenues from the tariff were what we expected 
uunted upon, we find ourselves now in a condition of hav- 
levy $100,000,000 of unusual and special taxes upon the 

e to make up the additional deficit over and above what 
estimated; and now it appears from the papers that not- 
standing this additional $100,000,000 of taxation that has 
evied upon the people of the United States, after that is | 

(dd and put in the Treasury there is still, so the papers 
about $80,000,000 additional deficit which is not yet ae- 

d for. I wanted the Senator, if he can explain to the 
Senate, how it is that the revenue estimated by the promoters 
tariff being approximately what they said it should be, 


td 


MOQ ? 


SMITIL of Michigan. The question of the Senator from 
Kansas does him great credit. It is true that Mr. Hutt, the 
or of the income-tax law, stated to the House that $42,- 

00 would be raised under it. But $28,000,000 was raised 

it. It is true that of the $58,000,000 in duty collected | 

the old law on sugar $43,000,000 will now be absorbed by 

sugar Trust. Under the old rate which went out on the 
March by virtue of the Underwood Act the Treasury of 

nited States has suffered, while the Sugar Trust has ab- 

in the 10 months since the reduction was made nearly 
000,000 which the Treasury needs and should have had. 
this rate, by the end of 12 months, as the result of its 25 
ent reduction, fully $18,000,000 will have been absorbed by 


1 


trust and lost to the Treasury. 


‘I e income-tax law has not been a success. It was never 
nded to be applied except in great governmental stress. 
power to pass it was lodged in the Constitution in order 
if an emergency arose the Congress could enact a law by 


t 





total value on the farm of farm productions in 1900 was 


end the avails on an experiment; an experiment pure and 


year. 


rselves in the condition of having to levy $100,000,000 
ional taxes and = still make up the deficit of about 


all. 


throughout 


toadstool 
[Laughter. ] 


manifest 
merece said that 
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which private incomes could be drawn 
ernment. It was 
lodged in the Constitution for the sole 
the Democratic P: i 

Mr. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICE! 
gan yield further to the 


BRISTOW. 


Mr. SMITH of 
Mr. BRISTOW, 


lected from the tariff | 
would be collected ? 


Mr. SMITH of 


come in abundanc 


here, 


Mr. BRISTOW. 


money collected 
about what the chairma 
of the House of Representatives 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 
Mr. BRISTOW. 
pointed out that 


1 


the estimated amount 
MITH of Michigan. 

sRISTOW. 

» year. My inquiry 

80,000,000 7 


Mr. S 


yn 


The revenue 


made by the chairman of the House Committee on Ways ant 
Means, whom I regard very highly. 
on Ways and Means with him. 
he is a very honorable and upright 
probable revenue from customs were not very 
But during the first seven months of the 
bill our free list 
000,000. If those articles 
house and assessed as they should have 
| hot have a deficit in the revenues. 

We have spent $100.000.000 mor 
Michigan. id 
from Connecticut is right. 
our free importations increaset 
000,000 under 
Mr. BRISTOW. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
gan yield further to the Senator 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
Mr. BRISTOW. 
| that we have 
I want to inquire 
have gotten any service of an; 
| dred million dollars of burden whie 
| backs? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
| it for this experimental test « 
| every line and syllable of the bill 
| $40,000,000 more from which the | 
I do not consider that the people ha 
from many of these laws. 
employees tremendously; they 
the country 
Commerce and of the Treasury 
they come a 
They have detectives 
up and down this country 
should have been commissioned. 
When the first blighting effec 
and they were manifest early 
if anybody should c 
anybody, he would use a searchlight to 
think he is still investigating. but we have had no reports 
day last spring before the offices of one ‘ 


Mr. McLEAN. 
Mr. SMITH of 


the 


| 


That being the ease, the Si 


Deducting S16.000,000 
been found, it leaves 866,000,000 « 
for. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan 
| I think one of them is the profli 
have been made. 
House Committee on 
own party that they were dangerously near the 
must stop or they would go over 
Mr. FiITzGERALpD 
out against it. Mr. Sisson, another Democrat. 
Mississippi, 


acy with which appropriations 


ppropriations, 


, that they 
Democratic 
warned 


sentatives over and over again that they were 
| point; 


colleagues 





> the danger 
and yet they have gone on until on yesterday the 
dent hastily calls the House chiefs in counci 


erved on the Committee 


importations 


mt SLOO000 060 mor 
] 


President 
$100.000.000 more 


spent 


if vou add t] » $410 000 OF ‘) + 


ascertain the 
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panies in Detroit more than 6,000 people stood begging for work. 
Why did not the Secretary of Commerce investigate that? It 








was 2 most fruitful field for introspection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

The PRESIDING 
yields for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator if there has 
not only been added $100,000,000 of additional burden by public 
taxation and public expenditure, but has there not also been 
added a vast burden in increased expense to the banking busi- 
ness of the country ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is not the great expense of maintaining that 
cumbersome, impracticable, unnecessary, and unsuccessful bank 
law, which has been foisted upon the country, a burden upon the 
borrowers of the country? 
which they have to pay for the money they borrow? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
the first year of the existence of the new reserve banking act 
will show that it has faileé to earn its overhead and fixed 
charges by several million doliars. I do not know; I should 
have to look tt up and see; but one of my honored friends had 
considerable to do with this business. I do not like to be im- 


I do; I yield for a question. 
OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 


patient about the results that the country is to get from that | 


law, but coming across the country from ocean to ocean a little 


while ago I did not find that any great number of people were | 


availing themselves of the law. 

I stepped into a bank in Boston but a few weeks ago and was 
shown the available loanable balance in the hands of that bank 
and of the reserve bank; and the bank that was running on its 
own merits outside ofthe reserve system had eight times the 
loanable funds that the reserve bank had, and was loaning its 
money at a less rate of interest. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to make an inquiry, but I wish first 
to make a preliminary statement. I will say that I think the 
Senator is right when he says that the great banking system 
which has been recently organized will not by any means pay 
its expense during this year. Will not the expense of maintain- 
ing the system have to be met by taxing the banks? The Fed- 
eral reserve bank wi!l levy assessments on the member banks. 
When those banks pay for this cumbersome system, which they 
do not use and which is absolutely of no benefit to them, they 
have not got to take the out of their earnings, but do 
not the earnings of the banks come from interest 
rowers who get money from those banks? 

Mr. SMITH 


money 


of Michigan. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Is not this system resting with great weight 
and burden upon the borrowing public of the United States? 


Michi- 
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paid by bor- | 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Undoubtedly. The banks of the 
country are net happy over it and the borrower, who is obliged 
to make an affidavit that he had never looked cross at his wife 
before he can get a loan from one of these reserve banks, is 
not getting very much benefit out of the system. I know that 
in the State of Michigan, with which I am somewhat familiar, 
the people have not availed themselves of this banking system 
to any great extent; in fact, most of our people regard it as a 
partisan institution from top to bottom. They think it was 
framed along partisan lines; they think that the committee, 
consisting of two partisan members of the Cabinet, went out 
and located the reserve banks in sections that were calculated | 
to do their party the most good. 

I have looked in vain at the Federal Reserve Board to find 
a Republican on it The Democrats could not possibly have | 
passed the law in the Senate if there had been any idea that 


the board was to be a partisan board, and yet it is rankly par- 
tisan. I think it is a bad thing to permit any political officer 
of this Government to have such power over the private bank- 
ing of the country, representing, as it does, the savings of labor. 


I was told by a very prominent banker in a New England State 
that the Secretary of the Treasury read the riot act to him be- 
cause be would not subscribe to the cotton loan. He talked to 
him for 80 minutes, trying to coax him to take some of the 


cotton loan, and when he could not coax him he threatened him, 
then the president of that bank said, “ We will take none of 
the loan.” 

I do not want to be hasty in my judgment of that law. I 
heard the other side condemn our relief measures without war- 


| our shipments of naval stores 


| $40,000,000 


| 






rant and I lived to see the scoffers praise; I think, however, jt 
was conceived in spite. I do not believe the banks of this 
country would have gone into the system if they had not been 
threatened with a repeal of their charters. If those who haye 
talked so boldly about the referendum had had a referendun 
among the bankers of the country to see whether or not they 
wanted to join the Federal reserve system, I think they would 
have gotten an overwhelming verdict against it. Many of those 
that are now in it would like to get out of it, but I understand 
that there has been a ruling that, once in, there is no escape 
They can not repeal the charters of State banks, however, ani 
it remains to be seen whether they will enter the system. 

Oh, the trouble with this administration from the day that 
they took the oath of office to this minute has been that they 
are not good diagnosticians; they can not locate the disease: 
remedies, hew remedies, is their hobby, while the patient is 
bewildered by their audacity. [Laughter.] They have issued 


| more money because they thought that would inspire confidence 
Has it not added increased interest | 


Oh, yes; how well I remember the battle here between the then 


_ _ | Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, and the Senator from 
I am not sure about it; but I think 


Oklahoma [Mr, OWEN], then new in this Chamber, but vigorous, 
keen, and alert, over the Aldrich-Vreeland bill. 

We ordered $500,000,000 of that money printed in the simili- 
tude of the national currency, folded it up, sealed it, put it 
away in the Treasury, and locked the vault; and for eight years 
the doors of that vault were not opened nor a seal broken on a 
single package of emergency currency, until the present ad- 
ministration ran the country upon the rocks and then souglit to 
revive it by spreading this $500,000,000 over the land, and raised 


| the limit from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 in order that they 


might stimulate lagging, faltering industry. No Republican 
ever cut those seals; not a dollar went out under our adminis- 
tration. There is a case where we possibly “sat on the lid, 
but it was to our credit. We had ample money in circulation 
more than ever before in the history of the Republic. Improv 
ments in city, town, and hamlet were adding to the beauty and 
utility of the land, spindles sang from daybreak to sunset, and 
there was work for everyone to do until Democracy came. 

Oh, what a record of failure and bankruptcy and _ idleness 
every month of your administration has seen! The European 
war, indeed! How fortunate you were to have a European wat 
to which you might attribute the ills of our body politic w) 
Wwe are at peace with all mankind! The Russo-Japanese W 
did not affect us; our prosperity continued right along—ev 
increased through forced purchases—and even our war Ww 
Spain did not arrest our prosperity under McKinley and | 
Dingley laws. War, indeed! If you think the country is « 
going to believe that that is the cause of our domestic trou! 
you mistake the intelligence of your countrymen. You were 
not commissioned by a majority of the American pe 
Thirty-four States repudiated your tariff doctrine. You 
in by accident, and you hope to stay in by the accident of v 
If our people can live upon figures of speech, upon well-ro' 
sentences, upon epigrammatic utterances, they may try \ 
further; but I do not believe it. The last election did not 
like it. I have not been able to get a Senator upon the ot 
side of the Chamber to deny these figures; not one. Even 
Senator from Florida, in whose State there were 404 fa 
last year, more than in any other year in the history 
State, acknowledged that his State was in a deplorable « 
tion. He acknowledged it. It in the record. I bh 
figures. 

Mr. BRYAN. 


is 


Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
gan yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; certainly. I yield 1 \ 
question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. [ referred, however, to the secu! 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLeTcHer]. 

Mr. BRYAN. We are both from the same State. Does 


Senator from Michigan deny the fact that our shipmien 
phosphates—and Florida exports 80 per cent of the phosp! 
produced in this country—that our shipments of lumber, 
-of which the State of | 
produces 56 per cent of the production of the country, W\ 
have been influenced by the European war? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish the junior Senator 
Florida had been in the Chamber when the senior Senator 1! 
Florida pleaded guilty to this indictment of R. G. Dun & | 
Your State began to feel the blighting effect of this tariff po 
months before the European war began. 

Mr. BRYAN. Years before. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Months. 





































































TAN "ear country was prosperous the luxuries grown in Florida, such as fruits 

Mr. BRYAN. Years. : “es -‘ecord I will and early vegetables, would find a ready sale at good | Oranges 

\ir, SMITH of Michigan. No; I have the record. Ww and grapefruit have not been bringing enough on the N York market 
re . record to the Senator. ed | oer _ 7 benen and transportati m, and this no do accounts 

\ir. BRYAN. Was the Senator, when he was describing ak or much of Florida's business m sige ace . . 
this epublican prosperity, referring to the years 1907 and 1908? Now, I did not say that all business in Florid had gone 
“\Mr SMITH of Michigan. Nineteen hundred and seven and Democratic. : T simply say that they have had a lirger per 
' hundred and eight? Yes; I have covered those years. | centage of failures since Woodrow Wilson became President 
\iy’ BRYAN. Those were very prosperous Republican years. than ever before. . 

\fr SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I have covered that period, Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President— - 

i [am sorry the Senator was not here—— The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
” Mr BRY \N. I am sorry, too. gan further yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr SMITH of Michigan. Because I have taken the figures Mr. SMITH of Michigan. [I do. 
fron e census, which is nonpartisan. Mr. BRYAN. I do not deny that, Mr. President. 

” Mr BRYAN. It would have been interesting to hear the Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I knew the Senator would not. 
Sen: from Michigan explain how it was that we had such | He is an honest man and a faithful public servant, and I respect 
creat prosperity in 1907 and 1908. him very highly. 

~ Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I explained it. Mr. BRYAN. It is undoubtedly true that it has been the 

Mr. BRYAN. If that is so, I should like to know why it | hardest year in Florida since 1907. It may even exceed that 
was that the Republican Party, which produced all this pros-| year. What I was objecting to, however, was the Senator's 
verity, while the Democratic Party was carrying some 22 States, | attributing that to the tariff or to the Democratic policy in regard 
onls rried 2. to the tariff. Florida has never received any benefit from the 
“Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That was a mere accident. I have | tariff. None of our products were on the protected list, save 
just suid, & moment ago, that you got in by accident. You | and alone oranges; and Florida oranges are so superior to any 
did not have a majority vote, and you will never get a majority | other oranges that they could go into the markets of the world 
again and take the markets of the world. 

Mr. BRYAN. We got in by unanimous consent. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but nobody wants them now, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; you are going out by unan- | because no one is at work on more than half time. Millions of 
mous consent. { Laughter. ] people are out of employment, and they can not buy oranges, 
“Mr. BRYAN. If we do, we will only do as the Republicans | and they are not buying them in Florida, and they are not buy- 
d 1 two years ago. ing them in California, and they are rotting on the ground. 

Mr SMITH of Michigan. No; I can not admit that. We Mr. BRYAN. ‘That is largely true, I will say to the Senator. 
tried to elect two Republicans at one time to the same office. | Mr. oa a H of aoe Sp nage is true. ; - 
rhe Senator from Florida is drawing on his imagination some- Mr. BRYAN. ranges are selling at a very low price; bu 
a bai - : the sale of oranges does not take place in large quantities until 

M DRYAN. No; there is no imagination about that. That] nearly the close of the year. The great trouble with us has 
5 fact been in the lumber business, in the phosphate business, in the 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am going to repeat one or two | naval-stores business, and in addition to those things, we have 
things here for the benefit of the Senator from Florida, because | cotton, and then the fact that there has not been the market for 
I ili m and I do not want him to go far in darkness and is cacer oo aac i ie 
loul Mr. SMITH of Michigan. es; link the Senator is correct 
u i . } , 

, Mr. BRYAN. I shall be glad to hear the Senator a ae ne ; si 
M Mr. BRYAN. Sut certainly, so far as we are concerned, . 
i f * | ae ; 5 Rihcd vies Sek ei Cite Se 

M MITH of Michigan. I know the Senator will. tariff has not had anything to do with it, be e those m 

Mr. BRYAN. I am especially interested in anything the | crops have all been exported. is ete i ae alta 
Se from Michigan says, because it is possible he will have Mr. SMI I H of Mich gan. [ wi l tell you why t e tariff — 

lo with the return of prosperity if unfortunately the | had something to co with sie _Every man who w rks in: { ! 
Re in Party should ever again be intrusted with power ad every Pasta whe eee in a = ca — nan v 
- eIi-c ’ ‘ mrnit "oO USLYV 1S 1e T ) ‘on oOo e ery ( | or 1 
intry works in a furniture industry I ver’ 
. ® ‘ : mm — = — rehkee 14 * not make hairs nor baskets 
SMITH of Michigan. That is a very high compliment, | The man who make s dc ks does not make yore Miageathr vernon, 
not eligible for higher honors. Men have to be | nor sli es, hor clothes, and he dos s men raise orang 8, | i no 1s 
fore they are eligible for a higher place, and I have | or grapefruit. He just makes ao —_— ae ap not ¢ 
P ] s . . marl { for i rele ve yy not ny ie grapefruit nor 1a 
defeated yet. I am well satisfied with my present | market for his - k oe am ne = er be ; 
. > | . . 7° IO ShHHes } is f e Tl h ¢ OUT 1 
Now, do not go too far away, because I want to get | clothes, noi the we a Th t j 7 u ith a i 7 
res int ‘our ind. A man who makes glass—and there are many ! S l ¢ 
are n 0 youl mind : : s s 4s ee : Dhaai onlv makes glass He buvs evervthing else that 
tYAN. I shall be within range of the Senator. The | them—only Makes glass. i ee g 
° . lig "2 1a CAYrNeE} er ( nil« ic vat » 7 . rick 
S ikes a wide range when he gets started. | needs. He hire s the carpenter to hu ld his home, . J mae 
MITH of Michigan. Almost all the Senators on that | to lay his brick, the carpet man to we ve h B irpet, t de 
out of range promptly. | man to build his desk, the shoe man to make s shoes 1 in 
¥ ° - ° ~ : | . wine mari . hiel ha og ¢ ssn ker =] } Q 
to call the attention of the Senator first to the state- | the prospe rity which he, as a l el ys ts 
he R. G, Dun Co, regarding Florida, and then I am | the prosperity of erery other man’ _ Lye ; , 
“ urn to something else. I read a letter from Mr. | down ee ed a AiO AL Ue S S OL FIONA 
| . Dun’s Review and R. G. Dun & Co., under date of | and Mississippi and Michigan. id 4 
J 16, in which he said: | I stepped into a bank in Detroit not long ago ail id to 
’ | the ‘ashier: “ How is business?” He said: “ First rat b 
( h been a subscriber to R. G. Dun & Co. for over a quarter F a a rs on a , Hie 
and to the Review since its first issue. We are always | Something occurred here to-day that you will be interes 
d in the annual number. In the issue just received, | knowing about.” I said: “ What was it He lid: 2) 
soy oe Pao —_ at aaaatans on oo eae | our customers came in here to-day and bought a draft on Lo 
Ss peen one oO record-breaking mortality, W 1 more ailures a i . : hg } ¢ 
+}: cau duane ete wise titeboate | don for $50,000 to pay for glass which he had f 
Ss than ever occurred before in our history. | at Toledo Ohio.” Do not tell me that that $50.000. v , x 

\ RYAN Tose, , : : | nate for glass in Europe, employs anyone to make shoes or 
SMITH of Michigan. Now, wait until I get through. nails or carpets over here. When you make it easy to b 
i a un your Impatience. . : products of the European labor you 1! ’ << } ? 

RYAN. I simply wish to ask whom that is from. ’ sell their diversified productions among 
\ Lorn . ° oe ‘ ‘ . . - people to sell their dive He’ pre ict Y 
“SMITH of Michigan. It is from one of the leading busi- | eect: ti: Sie tenths ebewt tt. You b : lost 3  aeiatinnieiion’ te 
| of the country to R. G. Dun & Co., quoting from protected industrial centers, I say to the Senator fro : 
Keview : | he who is now sitting next to the Senator f 1 Louisian [ 
say this, in a measure, was traceable to the effect of the | should like to know whether the people of Louisi t 
which accentuated the depression in trade and exerted atene 7 ine anv of the prod sof FI ’ nits ee t 
unfavorable influence on the conditions in the Sovth, | Present rh pov. Sia d ; eae +} 1 
of course, to the cotton States, to the collapse of cotton | in sugar? Of course ni lw you { a 
upon analyzing the figures it appears that the increase of | The people who work in sugar f es buy y lit 
( all these Southern States combined—North Carolina, South | for they are doomed to dest : 1 vou Yi 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Lonisi- | 4°! —s = i eta han sa elke a Ee 
Qt Texas—is only about 500, while in the three Middle Atlantic party chiefs admit it. hen W ended with I 
“4 New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—the increase was infant domestic industry 1 partially inde 
: ( the Southern States, Florida shows the largest increase in i the world in the matter of s r supply, and would hi: n 
404 failures in 1914, against 183 failures in 1912—but Florida As Uo io ecm Se er a Naas aoe Sacral 
lly be classed as a cotton State; and if the balance of the! rendered us con etely iMdepena OL UiLle ’ U. 
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on that side of the Chamber said to us, “ There are more 
Sugar users than there are sugar producers, therefore we 
must pass this free-trade bill in the interest of the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” That is what they said; and the 
people who are working in sugar factories to-day are working 
on rrowed time, and they have all got tickets of leave, and 
they are going out of that business. They are not eating the | 
{ of Florida, nor buying the furniture of Michigan, nor 
vi ‘ the shoes of Massachusetts. They are economizing, and | 
vet we are paying as much for sugar to-day as we did before 
the Democratic Party struck this foul blow at the sugar indus- 
try of Louisiana and California and Colorado and Utah and 
Michigan and New York. The difference is that the American 
Sugar Refining Co. are carefully tucking away the duties that 
we formerly collected at our customhouses and putting them in 


their 7 kets 


Not long before the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill went into 
effect a letter was shown to me by a glass manufacturer in my 
State It was from Germany, and it said: 

Dear Str: Of course you can not live under the new Democratic tariff 
regulations in your glass business. You will not pretend to— 

I know they could not live. I knew that in the glass factory 
at Saginaw, Mich., where there is a million dollars invested, 
they were making glass for 16 cents a square foot and selling it 


for 15 cents a square foot when the Democratie Party reduced 
the duty and exposed that industry to ruin. I 
know that they were selling glass made in America for 1 cent 

square foot less than it cost them to make it. But, returning 


to the letter, it said: 
Iyuar Str: You can not possibly live under the new tariff law; but I 
] you, and I want to be of help to you, and if you will take the 
y for our glass we will agree to hold the price just where it was 
e the new tariff went into effect and both prosper. 


What do you think about that? Fifty thousand dollars spent 
in one order for foreign glass which, if bought at home, would 
afford just $50,000 more to the laborers of Toledo. This is only 


one small illustration of many thousands that could be given. 
Of all the people in this world the laboring man should have 
stood solidly for protection to American industry. It was for 
his benefit. If the manufacturer is dissatisfied with the price 
of his wares, he can store them for another month or year; the 
merchant who is not getting a satisfactory price for his staples 


may keep them upon his shelves; but the laborer can not store 


his wares. His wares are the muscles of his strong right arm. 
Iie can not store time; not used upon the instant it is lost 


Torever. 

It is because labor is thus helpless that it is the first to feel 
the effect of the reduction of values and the last to get the 
benefit of an inflation. Low tariffs have flooded this market 
with imported goods. On our borders customhouses have been 
partially closed and American labor unnecessarily exposed to 
unfair competition. Yet labor is expected to stand by and 
uphold the hands of a party which has deprived it of its ability 
to earn a living. That is the unblushing truth. There is nota 
Senntor on the other side of the Chamber who can deny it. 

Mr. CHILTON, Mr. President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gin yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield, of course, to my friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course I can not deny what the Senator 
ays by a question. I just want to state to the Senator—— 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Anything else would take me from 
my feet. I do not want to subject myself to the new discipline 
imposed upon Senators by the other side of the Chamber. 


Mr. CHILTON. I do not want to take the Senator from 


his feet. I just want to say the Senator has made a statement 
“that is not in accordance with the facts as to the result of the 
election in West Virginia. The newspaper reports absolutely 


contradict his position as to the condition of the glass industry 
and every other industry in the Ohio Valley and the Kanawha 
Valley. What he says is contradicted by Dun’s report of last 
week as to practically every industry in my State. There is 
not one word the Senator said about my part of the country 
that is corroborated by the facts, nor is his statement true as to 
the glass industry, to which he has addressed himself. But I 
can not auswer the Senator without taking him off his feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The Senator can not answer me at 
sl: the facts must confound him and all other apologists for the 
present Democratic tariff law. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will at the proper time answer it from 
the record and give some of the facts. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A few months ago the Senator 
from West Virginia and the present Presiding Officer of the 


Senate [Mr. Martine of New Jersey] were called to that State 
to te the deplorable conditions in one of the great 


investiga 


beak 





know that. I | 
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| is when the Senator is indulging in eloquence rather thay jy 


| being reckless, either. 





— 


Do not tell me that your State is yy 


industries of the State. 
perous. There is no State in the Union that is prosperoys 
day. Even the old immigrant station at Castle Garden is 4 
lic soup house, and it can not be denied. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from 
gan yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not yield for a speech 
out losing my right to the floor, but I will yield for a q 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from \j ' 
will yield. 
Mr. CHILTON. The Senator has made a statemen 


shows how reckless he is, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Recklessness is common dor 
Democracy when you are hastily summoning your Cabines + 
the White House to consider how to meet a constantly grow 
deficit. : 

Mr. CHILTON. That only shows how reckless the stat, 

Llal 
trying to find facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
what I said 

Mr. CHILTON. 


The Senator could not have hear 


No; possibly not. I can say that withor 


The Senator was talking about an inye 


tigation that was made two months ago. No such thing oe. 
curred. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I said a few months ago. There 


is a difference between “ few” and “ two.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, to say a few months ago is reckless 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are just the same number 
of letters in “few” as in “ two,” but they do not mean the sa 

Mr. CHILTON. It was not a few months ago; it was a 
time ago, and it was about conditions which occurred under 
a Republican administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, let us see about that. 

Mr. CHILTON. ‘The answer is that the coal business wider 
the Underwood tariff revived and the prices rose in that 
of the country for many months. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; coal is high enough always. 

Mr. CHILTON. If the Senator does not want me to answer 
him, he should not invite me to do so. In my own time I w 
answer him, for I have the data here. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I love to have the Senator answer 
me. I always enjoy conversation with the Senator. But he is 


the one Senator on the Senate floor who has the temerity in the 
face of a nation-wide industrial depression to claim for his State 
prosperity. 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will take but a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will yield for a question. D 
take me off my feet, for I am at a disadvantage. We: 
porarily in the minority here. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator will be in the minority for a 


long time. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will tell you how long. 

Mr. CHILTON. That would be a hard thing to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just long enough to get the Demo 
‘atic Party out of power, which will be at the next el 
Mr. CHILTON. But you have gone out of power, 4 
are not coming in. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are on the way back no 
crossed the first bridge last November, gaining over a ! red 
Republican Members in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, will the Senator allow me to ask 
this question: Does the Senator know that in my State 
is the biggest ax factory in the world? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; axes are in demani 
where. Everybody is using his own wood now. 

Mr. CHILTON. And it is run and owned by a high 
tive tariff Republican who never voted the Democratic 
I want to say that he told me within the last 30 days th 
idea of the tariff affecting his ax business was ridiculou 
he had been making axes in the city of Charleston and 
them in Sweden, after paying the ocean price and the 
to seaboard in competition with Swedish labor, which 


e 


~ 


frojobt 


ceded to be much less than the labor in this country rhe 
reason he does it is that he comes to West Virginia, where tiers 
is cheap fuel. You can not manufacture some things '! ¥"' 

State and pay three and four dollars a ton for coal anc com 


pete with us, when we have natural gas at five and six ie 
a thousand, and coal to ship to you at a dollar and a doll: 
a quarter a ton. The trouble is that you do not know «! 
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v of West Virginia. There is not a single thing in West 
hat is shut down to-day except a few glass works 
whisky bottles and whisky glasses. That is about 
ing that is shut down. 


~ ITH of Michigan. I am glad the ax industry has 


{ 


CIIILTON. Will the Senator now listen to the facts? I 
siate to him that there are to-day glass factories in 
vinia declaring a dividend of 100 per cent upon their 
Every one of them is running, and they are making 

“too. I know that to be a fact. Some of the 

. friends of mine; some of them are former clients 
e whom I know. There is not a single window-glass 
the State of West Virginia that is closed down to-day. 
all making money. 
SMITH of Michigan. 


LSS, 


Glass manufacturers are discour- 





CHILTON. But the Senator said a minute ago 
SMITH of Michigan. Ax makers may be happy, but I 
lieve it. 


- PRESIDING OFFICER. One at a time. 


SMITH of Michigan. I was talking 

cenerally and called attention to my State. 

CHILTON. Up in Michigan, of course, you can not 
hi money, but if you come down to West Virginia you 


about the glass in- 


SMITH of Michigan. We can not make much money in 

ritie times; no one does. 

CHILTON. You can not make much money, because you 
compete with much more favorable conditions in the 


eof West Virginia, which you tried to slander a minute ago. 


SMITH of Michigan. I would not slander West Vir- 


1: her people are wonderfully patient and long-suffering. 


CHILTON. I did not catch that remark. 


SMITH of Michigan. I would not slander West Vir- 
She is coming back to protection. I know something 
» State. 


CHILTON. Mighty little. 
SMITH of Michigan. I have been through the State, and 
thout hesitancy that her industries are not prosperous. 
CHILTON. Yes; the whisky business is in very bad 
vn there. 
SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from West Virginia 
miliar with that thanIam. If the Senator will go over 
York and look at the desperate effort being made by Mayor 
to get work for the unemployed where they can earn 
y bread, he will be greatly surprised. The same sit- 
in all American cities. I have here a Chicago 
that Chicago must look 
oyed. There is not a great city in this country where 
work is not being urged in order to provide work for 
ployed. Senators know that. Nearly 6,000 stood in front 
tomobile factory in my State begging for work on a 
Do not tell me that this country is prosperous or 
satisfied. 
CHILTON, Mr. President—— 
‘RESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
further? 
MITH of Michigan. 
PRESIDING 
» yield. 
SMITH of Michigan. I decline for the simple reason 
| have been on my feet for nearly four and a half hours, 
| yield as a maiter of courtesy the Senator does not seem 
ate it. If I yield for a speech, then I lose the floor; 
hot want to take any chances on either. 
CHILTON. I would not take the floor from the Senator. 
SMITH of Michigan. Now, Mr. President, I want to ask 
of the revenues of this Government. We 
d a shortage of revenue until the Democratie Party 
Are the revenues short? Be frank with us. The 
‘from West Virginia does not deny that the revenues 


ists 


ih 


No; I can not yield further. 


OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 


tS become 


CHILTON. Of course, I can not when you will not 
SMITH of Michigan. We are $100,000,000 below our 
and neither the Senator from West Virginia nor 

er Senator on the other side can deny it. We are 
1,000 short in our revenues, with $146,000,000 worth of 

i products coming in here free of duty in less than a 
under low tariff. That is the reason why the people are 
1 employment. That is the reason why our revenues are 
(hat is the reason why the President hastily called his 
together yesterday to stay the ruin of American credit. 


that. You know that you may pick out here and 


ex 


know 
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there a coal mine that is doing business. But both the Senators 
from Florida admitted that the record I read about the failures 
in Florida last year is unhappily true. The same applies it 
every other State in the Union, except, possibly, West Virginia. 
If the Senator from West Virginia would speak a little louder 
the idle cars that are now resting upon the sidetra of the 
great railways of the country would be full to overflowing with 
men who would be willing to live in West Virginia if they 
were sure they could find something to do when they reached 
there. 

The country has been struck by a Democratic cyclone. Pros 
perity has been arrested; devastation is upon every hand. ‘The 
emergency currency was not used until Woodrow Wilson became 
President of the United States and our industries 
moralized by free trade. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can only yield for a question, but 
I do that with great pleasure. 


cks 


were de 


Michi 


Mr. SWANSON. The Senator knows full well those notes 
were never available and never would have been available if 
the law appertaining to their issue had not been changed. The 


currency law was changed and the interest reduced. When the 
original law was passed the rate of interest was made so high 
that it was never expected that the American people would get 
any relief under that currency law, and no relief could come 
until the Democratie administration changed the law and made 
the notes available to the people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let us analyze that for a moment. 
The rate of interest imposed by the Aldrich-Vreeland bill was 
4 per cent for the first month, 5 per cent for the second month, 
6 per cent for the third month, and 7 per cent for the fourth 
month. The Senator says the $500,000,000 of emergency cur 
rency notes were not available, because the interest rate was 
so high. The Republicans passed the emergency currency law 
and fixed the rate below clearing-house certificate rates for 
emergency purposes only. When the Senator’s party came into 
power they were so anxious to get those notes out of the Treas 


ury that they promptly changed the law so that they could 
get $1,000,000,000 to meet a demoralized industrial condition 
throughout the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator give credit to his party 


for passing a law after the panic of 1907, pretending to give 


relief but the interest was so high that no relief could be 
granted until the law was changed? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, we placed the 
| interest high to insure the automatic return of this money to 
the Treasury as quickly as possible after the exigency had 
| passed. The Senator must admit that was wise. The only way 
we got rid of your old State bank issues throughout the South 


was by imposing a tax which forced that State money out of 
circulation. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question. 


Mr. SWANSON. The present law provides that there shall 
be an increase in the rate of interest the longer the notes stay 
out, which will ultimately return them, but the Senator put the 


food so high—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Food? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was in the shape of food and it was put 
so high nobody could reach it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, n 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘They could not reach it unti 
administration changed the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Money is not food. If m« 
food one-half the people of this country would be dying of star 
vation to-day, because it is in hiding and has been since your 


Mev i 
oney S 


a 


not food 
Democratie 


ney 


party has had control of the Government for the last two years. 
Oh, no. Money is not food. Money is the fruit of labor 
The Senator knows that we have more money in the country 


to-day than we have ever had since the American Republic was 
born. We have more than three and a half billion of 
good money among the people. There is no scarcity of money; 
it is as plentiful as it was under Taft. There is a scarcity of 
work and there is a lack of confidence among the people who 
have money. They have no faith in your party or its manage 
ment, 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, if the Senator will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to know the circumstances 
under which I yield to the Senator from Virginia. I would do 
almost anything for the Senator from Virginia, and I 
cially desire to treat him courteously. 


dollars 


Michi 


espe 
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Mr. SWANSON. As the Senator’s time is limited, I will not 
interrupt him further. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not say that. If I am yield- 
ing just for a question and not yielding the floor, I will gladly 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, This interruption comes from an 
unexpected quarter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH! of Michigan. Certainly; but it comes from a 
source which gives me some worry. I will yield to the distin- 
from Montana. 

I would not take the Senator from Michigan 
. because I propose to ask him a question simply for 


guished Senator 
Mr. WALSH 
off the floor 
information 
SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 


Mr. 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH. T desire to inquire of the Senator if he will 
give us the date when this $300,000,000 of emergency currency 
went out? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me see; they were authorized 
eight yerrs ago. I know the seals were not broken—— 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is what I mean—when the seals 
were broken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The seals were not broken until 
after Mr. Wilson beeal President. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; we all know that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, that is admitted. The exact 


date, I think, preceded the European war. 
Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator from Michigan quite certain 


about that’? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I think I am right. If the | 
Senator has the amended act before him, when did the law go 


into effect? 
Mr. WALSH. That was 
Mr, SMITH of Michigan. 
KMuropean war 


Mr. 


in January, 1914. 

That was seven months before the 
commenced, 

WALSH. Yes. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. While you were getting your 
national reserve bank act into working order; while the Presi- 
dent was trying to pick out competent Democrats to run the | 
hoard—* deserving Democrats” to run the board—you used 
the emergency currency act to strengthen business confidence. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems that the Senator can not give us the 


exnet date. 


Will he not frankly admit that not a dollar went 


out until after the 31st day of July, 1914, when the European 
war broke out? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I will not admit that unless 
the Senator states it as a fact. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I will supply the information to the 
senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the Senator from Michigan frankly 


admit that the curreney did not go out until we amended the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act after the European war broke out? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
to make it ¢ 
Mr 


asier to get this money out of the Treasury. 
WALSEL. 


il to meet contingencies arising in consequence of it. 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. In other words, you thought there 
Was a searcity of money. 

Mr. WEEKS Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield with great pleasure for a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
yields to the Senator from Massachusetts for a question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator from Michigan if 
he does not reeall that the reason for passing the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill, which was filibustered against and voted against | 
by every Democrat in the Chamber, was to provide in case of | 
emergency for suflicient currency to take care of the needs of | 
the country? 

Does the Senator not recall also the rate of interest which 
was imposed on clearing-house certificates in case of an emer- | 


gency arising was not less than 6 per cent and in many cases 
per Therefore the rate of interest in the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act was placed at 4 per cent for the first month, 5 per 
cent for the second month, 6 per cent for the third month, and 
7 per cent 
experience of this country had been that clearing-house certifi- 


cent? 


o* 
i. 
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| deny that? 


| Mr. SWANSON. 












































cates were invariably retired at the end of the fourth month op 
about that time; so that the banks could not take out this 
emergency currency and loan it at the higher rates carrieq by 
clearing-house certificates if the rate were made an increasing 
one, and thereby making a large profit out of it. It was simply 
intended temporarily to take care of an emergency. There 
never has been an emergency under the Republican Party 
therefore there has been no necessity of taking out any of this 
circulation. It was only when the Democratic Party was jp 
control that an emergency did arise—not entirely the fault of 
the Democratic Party, to be sure—that it became necessary to 
take up some of that circulation. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was largely the fault of tho 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘The change in the law reducing the rate to 
per cent had nothing whatever to do with the taking out of {} 
$348,000,000, to which the Senator from Michigan has refepy 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, what I said, ana | 
reiterate it, was this: That we put that emergency act upon th: 
statute books against the opposition of the Democratie Part 
and owing to misjudgment upon their part they relied uw 
legislation to prevent a panic last year. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \ 
igan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the 


Senator from Virgi 
Mr. SWANSON. I was not in the Senate when the Vreeland 
Aldrich bill was passed; I was governor of the State of Vi) 
ginia; but if I had been here and a condition had existed which 
made it impossible for people to get money, I would have voted 
against such a fraud to deceive pedple—a thing that had to }y 
changed before they could possibly get any relief. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You used this money. The 
was only 4 per cent on short-time paper. 
It is money; is it stolen? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no, Mr. President. 
| Mr. SWANSON. I am not a partisan so narrow as is 
| Senator from Michigan, to say that I would not vote to ame 
a Republican law or a Democratic law or any other lay 








Well, I know you amended that act | 


Exactly; after the European war broke out | 


for the fourth month, the reason being that the | 


would be beneficial to the people to do so. When a la 
tends to bring relief, and brings no relief because the r: 
interest is so high that nobody can use it, it is simply a pr 
tense; and you admit the money was all locked up and senled 
We prophesied that it would be locked up; we prophesied t 
it would be sealed; we prophesied that there would be no 1 
in it; we prophesied that nobody would get a cent of it 
it was changed. If I had been here, I would have yoted agaius 
a law that pretended to carry relief, but brought none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We did not need that money 
under a Republican administration. Trade and industry ros 
to its highest point under our laws; American credit was never 


pil 


higher than it was before Woodrow Wilson became [resident 
Emergency currency was not needed. Bankruptey was a 
stranger, and labor was in constant demand in all purts of 


the country 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield if the Chair will protect 
me in my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
that the Senator is not taken off the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
tor from Michigan if he will not in his own time ask the 
tor from Virginia if he thinks it is a fraud to impose © | 
interest on emergency currency of 4 per cent for one mont 
5 per cent for the next month, when the current rate eharsed 
by the banks is 6 and 7 per cent? Is that a fraud upo 
body when it merely reduces the profit made by the ban 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to embarr 
Senator from Virginia by asking him that question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to embarrass 
Senator from Virginia by asking that question when we § 
know that the rate of discount under his pet pian of a Feu 
| reserve system was 6 per cent——— 
| Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
| igan yield to the Senator from Montana? eS 
| Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the Secretary of the Tre 7 
land the reserve board made it 6 per cent, while under tht 


certall 


sel 


: ‘t-time 
emergency currency law the rate was 4 per cent on shortt! - 
paper, Why is the interest so high on reserve-bank mone, 


that nobody can borrow it? 
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WALSH. Mr. President—— 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
eld to the Senator from Montana? 
sMITH of Michigan. Of course I yield to him; we only 
he truth about this matter. 
\LSH. I simply want to put the Senator in possession 
information upon the subject to which I adverted a 


I ndvise him that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was | 

firs’ by an act approved the 4th day of August, 1914, 

wis again amended by an act approved August 15, 

| not x dollar of emergency currency went out until 
ge of that act. 

SMITH of Michigan. I recollect those two dates very 


. Senator is right. I remember, however, that in quite 
ties of the country they were then using clearing- 
eruificates. 
WALSH. I venture that the cutting of the 
to which the Senator has referred, was some time subse- 
the ge of these two acts. 
SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator is right. We 
id occasion to use that money under Republican adminis- 


rotc 


to assert 


passa 


\LSH. 

hn war? 
SMITH of Michigan. Oh, the European war is a godsend 
Democratic Party. [Laughter.] The world may suffer 
dumage, but the Democratie Party ought to get down on 
ed knees and thank the Lord that something came be- 


\\ Will the Senator also add that there was not 


er 


he awfully demoralized industrial condition of our 
and their certain retirement last fall. I inquired a 
ile ago from the Senator from Florida how many 


would be built, how much money would be invested 
industry because of the protection afforded by the 
n war. No one would go into business on the strength 
mands created by the European war. Take the poor 


\ 


1 
‘Le 


in the sugar district of Louisiana. Are they happy 
» they have, as the result of the European war, temporary 
on in their sugar industry, which has been marked for 
id effectual slaughter in 1916? No; everybody knows 
re not. Stock in sugar factories of Michigan is a drug 


narket; the industry is destroyed. 

WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me an- 

terruption ? 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 

d to the Senator from Montana? 

SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 
lr. WALSH. The Senator can not go to Montana and buy 

tock in that State at 200 per cent of its face value. 

SMITH of Michigan. Well, the people of Montana still 
spirit of the frontiersmen in their nature. They are 
o go down with the ship. They would not take a boat 
had an opportunity to escape from the sea. [Laughter.] 
ia is especially fortunate in the character of her citizens. 
lo not make very much fuss over their troubles and do not 
uch over their suecesses. 
CHILTON. Mr. President, will the Senator 
n a question? 
PRESIDING OFFICER. 
d to the Senator from 
SMITH of Michigan. 

annihilate me? 
CHILTON, Do not the facts presented by the Senator 
West Virginia, which the Senator from Michigan does 

1 the facts presented by the Senator from Montana 


Michi- 


1e 


allow me to 
Does the Senator from Michi- 
West Virginia? 


Is my friend from West Virginia 


VALSIT], which he can not deny, demonstrate to the Sena- 
t all that is the matter with him is that he does not | 
from the right State? 

SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President. It simply | 


rites that you are whistling to keep up your courage. 
CHILTON. I am telling the Senator the facts to show 
Is wrong. 
SMITH of Michigan. 


Tol 
LiOl 





The crockery industry of West 
The Senator knows that. 


is prosperous. as does 

dy el 
CHILTON. No: I do not. 

SMITH of Michigan. I know it. 

CHILTON. I do not think the Senator knows it. either. 
SMITH of Michigan. I do know it; and everyone knows 
Is at all familiar with the industrial conditions on the 

Kiver, 


SWANSON, 


se 


Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 


PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
eld to the Senator from Virginia? 


Michi- 


i 
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SMITH of Michigan. Why does the Senator from Okla- 
homa threaten me? [Laughter.] 

The {ESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan vield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to be permitted to make an inquiry. as it 
sees to be in order to make inquiries of the Senator. I do not 
wish to take him from the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Plainly, the Senators on the other 
side are carrying on a most interesting filibuster here. They do 
not permit me to finish my sentence. Indeed, I have been dis- 
posed to conclude my remarks for some time, but for the last 

hours I have been engaged in yielding to questions of one 
kind and another from the other side of the Chamber. I am 
not going to single out the Senator from Oklahoma for dis- 
courtesy. I yield for a question, of course. 

Mr. OWEN. The inquiry of the Senator from New York sug- 
gested one to me. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
know it to be a fact that the Pujo investigation of the House 
of Representatives developed the fact, from competent testi- 
mony, that half a dozen of the great banking houses, with 125 
individual members connected with those houses holding 326 
directorates, controlled by the interlocking directorship system 
every of the great railways of the country; controlled the 
creat insurance companies, with hundreds of millions of assets; 
controlled the great express companies; controlled the telephone 
and telegraph business; controlled the great industrials, such as 
the American Tobacco Co., Amalgamated Copper, and so forth; 
controlled the great banks and trust companies of New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and so forth; and altogether 
were shown to control twenty-two thousand millions of stocks 
and bonds, and that they followed the policy, when the Demo- 
cratic Party came in, of deliberately cutting off the purchasing 
of supplies by the railways, cutting down the activities of these 
industrial companies, and themselves were responsible for 
bringing about in this country the hard times which they falsely 
charged to the Democratic Party? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, that is a very 
severe indictment, although it has nothing to do with the deficit 
in American revenues, 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator does not answer the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What has your question to do with 
a deficit of a hundred million dollars in the revenues? 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator answer the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, One at a time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. These men whom the Senator 
indicted may be responsible for many crimes. I 


one 


3oston, 


has 
do not know. 


I doubt it, however; but the Democratic administration which 
plunged the country into bankruptey is responsible to the 
people. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator does not answer the question. 


Will the Senator answer the question, if he can? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I say to the Senator that 
he has said is a serious indictment against business men. 


what 


Mr. OWEN, It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it is strictly true, 
but I have no doubt the Senator from Oklahoma believes it to 
be true. 

Mr. OWEN. It is; and they are the allies of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Several of the men who now sit on 
the Federal Reserve Bank Board, by the favor of the President, 


were on those interlocking directorates, and yet the President 
called them to positions of great responsibility. It seems to 
me there is a great deal of false pretense and sham about 
Democratic ethics. President Wilson nominated the Inter- 
national Harvester monopolist, Thomas H. Jones, to have 
charge of our new Federal banking system. Be consistent, 


gentlemen! If these interlocking directors are criminals, \7hy 
you take them to your bosom? Why do you call them into 
your party councils? Why do you advise with them and give 
them greater power than they had in their private employ- 
ments? 

Oh, Mr. President, 
the merest folly. 


do 


the Senator from Oklahoma knows that is 
You can deceive no one by such arguments, 

I hold in my hand the Chicago Tribune, which says that 
there are 150,000 men out of employment in the city of Chi- 
cago. My God! If they could have heard the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Cninron] a few moments ago, they would 
have taken tie train forthwith for his Commonwealth, where 
work is so plentiful. Chicago city officials have decided to 
classify all jobless men by putting a blue tag on those living 
in Chie; because those who come from Iowa and from 
Indiana and from Michigan and Wisconsin and from Oklahoma 


1ZoO, 
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and Ohio to Chicago are to have a different colored tag. They 
will wait until the Chicago jobless have been provided for. 

Now, Senators, you know this condition exists. You know 
= it right under the glaring light of the Goddess of Liberty in 

New York Harbor Castle Garden is a public soup house to-q; Ly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich. 
igan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly will, for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wanted to inquire of the Senator from 
Michigan if the President of the United States did not take 
one of the chief conspirators to whom the Senator from Mich- 

gan has referred, who himself was on various boards of direc- 
aoe who himself—he and his firm—engineered these combina- 
tions, who himself controlled these railroads, who hiniself 
practiced all the iniquities of high finance, and put him on the 
Federal Reserve Board to run the affairs of the banks of this 
country under the law, and plunder the country to his heart's 
content? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a straightforward question, 
and it has the double advantage of being both a question and an 
indictment. Everybody knows how Senators squirmed in their 
places upon the cther side of the Chamber when those nomi- 
nations fell upon them for confirmation. Why, when the Presi- 





dent called to Washington his friend, Thomas H. Jones, of the 
International Harvester Trust, who only contributed about 
$25.000 to the Demorcatic campaign two years ago—and | 


guess he raised $25,000 more, according to the evidence, making 
$50,000 altogether for one campaign—and tendered him a place 
at the Federal reserve bank table he found two or three heroic 
Democrats who had the courage to deny him that place. The 
President thereupon wrote a letter to my honored friend from 
Oklahoma, I think—and if I am in error I will stand cor- 
rected—saying that Mr. Jones, while technically connected with 
the International Harvester Trust, a corporation that had been 
ejected from a number of States by acts of legislatures, he was 
in it only a little bit; that he had only one or two shares; that 
he did not go in to make any profit, but to reform the trust 
But when Mr. Jones, a man of sturdy, bluff, western indeed 
ence and honor, saw that statement from the President of the 
United States to the Senator from Oklahoma he repudiated it 
saying, “I did not go in for any such purpose. I did not go in 
to reform it. I approve what they did.” 
Senators, what hypocrisy! What hypocrisy to denounce 

terlocking directors, to denounce combinations of wealth, to de 


nounce the unsympathetic millionaire, then give them the best 
positions in the service of the Government, greatly incressiug 


their potentiality ! 
Paul Warburg is another interlocking director against w! 
the Senator from Oklahoma has so pitilessly arrayed hims: 
Mr. Delano, I understand, was the president of one of the 
great railroads owned by the Gould system, who own the \Vest 
ern Union Telegraph Co. and are allied with the telep 
monopoly; and yet they called Mr. Delano to the Federal lt 
serve Board and gave him larger powers over the money of t 
people—undoubtedly a good man—but the sniveling hypocrisy 
evidenced by the defenders of the administration appals 1 
is rank hypocrisy. If the Senator from Oklahoma ean pa 


or excuse it, I should like him to do so now. I will ¢ 
yield. 

Mr. OWEN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \ 


gan yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I say to the Senator from Michigan that he lis 
not answered my first question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, what a brilliant and rese 
ful reply. It does no credit to the Senator from Okla! 
who voluntarily injected himself into the controversy. | 
not replied to his question! No other reply is necessary. |! 
President of the United States decided the 
Senator from Oklahoma when he put Paul Warburg and ™! 
Delano on the Federal Reserve Board. 

I know it was a bitter pill for you to swallow. I knov 
long you tried to avoid it. I know that you imperile! 
country’s prosperity by delaying the organization of the |) 
while the Chief of State was trying to reconcile the differ 3 
in his own party over those appointments, All the Senators 
know it. I can not disclose any of the secrets of the exe 
session, but I do know that rebellion among Democrat 
upon every hand. But the same high-handed, autocratic, re! 
less, and uncompromising authority which forced you to reve 
the protective tariff law against the wishes of your col 
men; which has dawdled and delayed the solution of Mes 
affairs; the same authority which bowed the knee to Ens! 


case again 





rave her joint supervision in the Panama Canal, for which 


t 





retary Bryan to California, post haste, on a de luxe 
at extra expense, in order that he might confer with 
r Cuminetti at Sacramento concerning a settlement of the 
ese controversy—Senator Caminetti, the only person in 
nia who showed any interest in Mr. Bryan’s visit, and 
eived a most adequate reward from the administration— 

» authority that is trying to force this Government from 
ih of duty, breaking down the traditions of Washington 
fferson and Madison and Lincoln and Grant and McKin- 

king down the consistent policy of this Government for 


han a hundred years, is leading us into socialism and dan- 
\nd if this fallacy ever ripens it will be a disappointment 
ountry, as was the tariff law that he framed, as were 
ointments that he has made, as was the Panama sur- 
as is the Mexican policy, which has resulted in anarchy 
loodshed, which could have been easily avoided. And 
President says “the Republican Party has not had a 


s » - sq? 
1 in o— years. 


e are new ideas, I thank God that the Republican 

had the wisdom to avoid such unnecessary pitfalls 
matchless career of half a century. 

I 1 the President did not represent a majority of his 

trymen. ‘The majority of the American people never told 

do these things. Woodrow Wilson said, with great 


in one of his books, ‘‘ No number less than a majority 
to tell me how I have got to live in America.” Yet 





ved 6,293,419 votes when he ran for President of the 
States in 1912 and there were 7,604,463 votes cast 
t him. Majority rule, indeed. 


ys he believes in majority rule. In 1912 Wilson and 
1] carried a majority vote in 14 States only. A majority 
; in 1912 in 34 States proclaimed themselves in favor of 
ican policy of protection. Yet he asserts that nothing 
in a majority can control him. Thirty-four States of 
ion voted against his low-tariff and free-trade policy, 
he believes in majority rule. Fourteen States were in 
ree trade, and yet we are to suffer for two years 
another general election remedies the wrong uncon- 
and unintentionally inflicted by the electorate of our 
Thirty-four States passed a majority vote for 


aa) 
Wu i 


1912. 
These States are the most diversified, intelligent, 
populous in the Union, and I do not mean to be 
that statement. I only mean to say that 1 in 4 
those 34 States voted in 1912 and 1 in 124 persons 
ie 14 States that gave the President a majority. 

are the States which gave a pronounced majority in 
if protection to American industrial labor in 1912? 
THOMPSON. Mr. President 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich 

d to the Senator from Kansas? 
SMITH of Michigan. I yield for 


ising 
by 


IS 


il 


} 
1) } 
hu 


a question to my 


friend. I do not want to be taken off the floor, 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that. 
SMITH of Michigan. I have been interrupted so much 


lam a little weary. 

THOMPSON. Will the Senator tell us how many States 
t States there were that the candidate of his party 
Presidency carried in 1912? 

SMITH of Michigan. I do not 

ber the popular vote for protection, 

'HOMPSON. There were two States. 

SMITH of Michigan. Indeed, I am gratified to have this 


remember, but I do 


jos 
igs 


lion. It was purely accidental, however, that we got 
I will tell you the States that gave a majority for 


REED rose. 

SMITH of Michigan. I-hope my adroit and able friend 

Missouri is not menacing me. 

REED. I want to make an announcement, if I may. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
ld to the Senator from Missouri? 

SMITH of Michigan. I am a little suspicious of the look 

‘ Senator’s eye. [Laughter.] 
REED. I can not keep it out of my eye when I am look- 
er to the Senator continuing his filibuster, but I did want 

sk the courtesy of the Senator to make an announcement. 

awa OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 


‘ 


\ 


‘ir. SMITH of Michigan. I yield, if I am not yielding the 
Mr. REED. Oh, no. 
the PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that. 
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erican people alone had paid; the same authority that | 
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Mr. REED. If the Senator’s speech is as humorous as this 
introduction it will be worth listening to, but I wish to say that 
on Monday, probably in the evening, if I ean the obtain the 
floor, I desire to submit some remarks in su of t veto by 
the President of the immigration bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, t S 
interesting, because it will be almost the fi time in his reel 
here when the Senator from Missouri has been in se rd 
with the President on any public question. I ] 
speech. 

But resuming, among the States in the U1 1 Wl 
pronounced and overwhelming majority fav fj 
to American industry and labor in 2 e C: | S 
anybody deny that? Colorado; I s t] or f ) 
here. Connecticut, Delaware. How is lL ask tl S 
from Delaware? Am I rigl 

Mr. DU PONT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Idaho, Illinois, Ind I 
There is no doubt about that. Kansas. Now, how is my ( 
over there, the Senator from Kansas? Kansas gave a n rity 
for protection to American industry and labor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator answer as i 
States his candidate for the Presidency carried in 1912 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why should the Senator embarr 
me? He knows we ran two candidates. Why not answer this 
question? 

Mr. THOMPSON. And how many elector: otes did 
candidate receive in the Electoral College 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not recal Did the State of 
Kansas cast a majority of its vote for protection to American 
industry and labor in 1912 and again this year, I ask my hono 
able friend? Here is the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow]. I ask him. Perhaps the junior tor « 
recall that event. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mir. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
igan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question 

Mr. THOMPSON. On account of the fight between the two 
candidates, ex-President Roosevelt and VPresident Taft, | 
tariff question was lost sight of in Kansas. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, that w ot 
do; Kansas people rarely act thoughtlessly. I th Sx 
tor from Kansas is a plurality Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator f) M 
yield to the Senator from West Virg 7 

Mr. CHILTON. I merely wish to call the atte 1. of t 
Senator to a fact, if that is material. Senator PENROsgE 1 
self will be in the same position when he inty t | 
on the 4th of March next under his new « ! 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator f1 We Vil 
is progressing. He is now ng to represent S tor P 
ROSE here as well as himself I am quite cont 
Senator PEnroseE’s arrival with 250,000 plurality to his er 
I guess no one questions his title, or, indeed, the title of 
junior Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, Maine cast its vote for prote \l 
labor in 1912. Does anyone deny that: 

Maryland cast her vote for protection to Am 1 ind 
I am not unmindful of the rapt attention of the S« tors 
the other side of the Chamber to this 1 I ls 
many of them have returned to their sea nd h 
their presence. 

Massachusetts cast its vote for protect ; J-ask 1 r 
Senator from Massachusetts if that is not true Of cou [ 
am right. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will ask the Senat rM i 
did not record its vote by approximately 110,000 r 
protection? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes: and yet we 1 I had 
any influence in restraining the rapacious ap} te of our 
friends on the other side of the Ch iber, notwithstandir ny 
honored colleague and myself bear a commission from that 
great State to this body. Only yesterday the greatest Progres 
sive club in the State of Michigan, nd I think the father of 
all the other Progressive clubs in Michigan, met at Bay City 
and decided unanimously to abandon their separate organiz 
tion and return in a body to the Republican Party 

Minnesota cast its vote in favor of protection to American 
industry and labor and against the vicious propaganda of free 
trade, which the President of the United States learned to love 
in his youth, 40 years ago. 

Missouri cast its vote in favor of protection, and but a 


minority in favor of the doctrine of Wilson and Marshall. 
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licanism, and I think I am right 
Progressive Party and the Republican Party in Montana fa- 
vored protection to American labor and that their yote was con- 
derably greater than the vote of the Democratic Party for free 
trade, Wilson and Marshall. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
gain yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 
Mr. WALSH. I suppose that is a challenge to the Senator 
from Montana. I desire to say to the Senator from Michigan 


that the State of Montana did cast its vote in 1912, as it always 
in favor of the protection of American industry and 
American labor from the oppression of the trusts and the pro- 
fective tariff, the mother of trusts, and they reaffirmed that 
in the last election when they gave a majority of over 5,000 
votes over both the combined Republican and Progressive votes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the people gave their 
vote for protection, of course; they usually do; and I am glad 
that I have not misstated the condition in Montana. There was 
fm moment or two when I began to wonder whether I was wrong 
or somebody else was wrong on the other side; but I am grad- 
ually regaining my confidence and feel quite svre the statement 
I made about Montana is not only true, but will bear repetition. 

Nebraska. Nebraska, the home of the three-time candidate of 
Democracy, the uncrowned king; Nebraska, where free 

Iver was born and nurtured for a few short weeks, and in 
whose virgin it gently reposes forever [laughter]; Ne- 
braska, from which sprang the doctrine of “a guaranty of bank 
cle which lasted but a few short months in a campaign 
until the nettles grew upon it and it was quietly interred in its 
native soil alongside the free-silver baby; Nebraska, the home 
of Democratie plant life and other spurious nostrums. 

Nebraska, the residential home of the Secretary of State, now 
divided, however, with North Carolina. One State will not hold 
him and now he lives in two. He always did believe in the 
double standard [laughter], and if he keeps on he will reestab- 
lish the old ratio of 16 to 1. [Laughter.] 

I ndmire the Secretary of State, however, but I can not for- 
give him for the part he piayed in carrying Prof. Wilson out of 
the Ilouse of Representatives on his shoulders after the West 
Virginia doctrinaire had struck the blow at our domestic pros- 
perity in 1892. Tle was one of four men who earried Prof. 
Wilson out of the House of Representatives on his shoulders 
ufter they passed the Wilson free-trade law, which brought on 
the panie of 1893. 

[ do net know what part of the physical anatomy of Prof. 
Wilson Mr. Bryan carried out [laughter]; I never made par- 
ticular inquiry as to that; but I do not think he was very par- 


does, 


the 
soil 


Nnosits,”’ 


ticular; any part was satisfying; under the circumstances every 
one was delirious with expectation. [Laughter.] How well 
I recall the results of that folly. 


Nevada cast a majority of its vote for protection of American 
industry and labor; and this year it would have elected a Re- 
publican Senator in place of the senior Senator from Nevada 


| Mr. Newrtanps] if there bad been just 17 votes more. It cast 
iis vote in 1912 in favor of protection to American industry 
ind labor: yet the Senator from Nevada joined his colleagues 
on the other side in their raid upon prosperity, having more 


solicitude for party solidarity than the wishes of the electorate 
Nevada as expressed in the presidential election of 1912. 

New Hampshire east its vote for protection. They had good 
re {to cast their vote for protection; their factories prosper 
under it. This year they reelected their distinguished Senator 
to come back to this Chamber, where he reflects so much honor 
upon his Commonwealth; they elected a Republican for goy- 
ernor of that State; and, for the first time in 14 years, they 
1 eted a Republican mayor of the city of Manchester, wiih 
multiplied industries. 
in New Wampshire; 

New Jersey. Can it be possible that is the home of the Presi- 
dent, who says that nothing less than a majority should con- 
trol him: the man who says there should be no inside but all 
in government? Shades of the Democratic caucus: 
outside and no inside. You could not break into a Demo- 
eaucus with a jimmy. [Laughter.] Yet in his New 
Ireedom he that the Government should be all outside 
and no inside. 

I hesitate very much to comment on New Jersey, the home 
of the President, and facing as I do the present Presiding Officer 
of the Senate [Mr. Martine of New Jersey in the chair], and 
yet I think he will bear with me while I state the truth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair trusts the Senator 
from Michigan will pardon him for observing that the Senator 


of 


ison 


ive el 


tll] its 


fallen 


tie 
} 
( 


The citadel of Democraey has 
Manchester no 


is longer a Demo- 


oye 


outside 
all 
eratic 


SuyYS 





° ° | 
Does the Senator from Michi- | 
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Montana. At last I have reached the frontier post of Repub- | from Michigan need have no fear or hesitancy for the reg 
when I say that both the | he has stated. 














son 


|} 
apie 


The Commonwealth of New Jersey is quite 
to take care of itself. 

Mr. SMITII of Michigan. I never had any fear of the Seng- 
tor from New Jersey; it-is a pleasure to come within the range 
of his influence. 

sut New Jersey cast a majority of its vote in favor of protec- 
tion in 1912, notwithstanding the President lives in New Jersey 
You would hardly believe it, from the returns of the election 
last fall, when his candidate for Congress was defeated, }y} 
it is true. The majority of the voters of New Jersey cast ther 
votes in favor of protection to American industry and labor in 
1912, and yet the President leads his party against this over- 
whelming expression of public opinion. 

New Mexico, the latest star in our constellation of States, 
which I had some part in bringing into the Union, of which I am 


| very proud, and which is ably represented here by my friends, 


cast a majority of its votes in favor of protection in 1912 and 
again last fall. I ask the Senator from New Mexico if I 
not right about that? 

Mr. CATRON. The Senator from Michigan is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The truth is mighty. I have called 
witnesses ever since my statement was questioned on the other 
side of the Chamber. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
igan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do, for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the Senator from Michigan did not 
include me in his last remark? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, certainly not 
If I was courting trouble with anyone on that side of tix 
Chamber, I should avoid the Senator from Montana with 4]! 
the adroitness that I could command. No; I did not includ 


am 


Senator. 

Arizona got away from us; Arizona does not seem to have 
quite come up to our expectations in 1912; but we will 8s 
that by. The people of that State will have an opportu 


to correct their folly next year. Most of the mines out 
are shut down now, and I think they will not want an 
object lesson. 

New York cast a majority of its votes in 1912 for prot 
to American industry and labor; and yet the President of th 
United States says that a majority should control here he 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], who does me the ho 
listening, nods his assent to my suggestion, for which | 
especially grateful. Last fall how nobly New York again did 
its work. With what consternation did she rout the D: 
racy, electing a governor of magnificent proportions, a S: 
of great promise, both of them protectionists; and even 
the State fell, and went into the hands of the opposition in 
offices, the people by a majority vote declared in favor of! 
tection to American industry and labor; and yet the Pre 


L 


whose book is literally running over with his respect fot 
majority control, employed every means in his control to vet 
the tariff law repealed, and to put in its place sometling 


which the people had declared they did not want. 

South Dakota, North Dakota, Ohio—yes, Ohio—pronounced 
itself in favor of protection to American industry and |! 
Why should it not? 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was the home of Garfield nd 
also of McKinley, whose name is still sacred not only in the 
Commonwealth in which he lived and is buried, but throu 
the country and, indeed, throughout the civilized worlu On 
yesterday the people by thousands decorated their bosoms with 
red carnations, emblematic of their affection for the loved 


McKinley. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
igan yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from 0 
for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as (ne Senator from Mi 
igan has referred to Ohio and to her vote in 1912, ! 


Mich 


may I have 
the permission of the Senator to ask him a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I noticed the other day that whe! 
distinguished friend, whom we all delight to see honored. \ 
present, some of his very good friends nominated Lim for (0 
Presidency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
that; that was confidential. : 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to ask whethe: the speech of oe 
Senator this evening is in the nature of a speech of accepltics 
of the nomination? 


I am sorry the Senator ment 


thea 
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- SMITH of Michigan. No; it is intended as a valedictory. | 
not a candidate. 

POMERENE. I thought I could, with propriety, ask that 
_in view of the fact that my own distinguished colleague 
and the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
are not present in the Chamber, and therefore the Sena- 


not necessarily be embarrassed by an answer to the 


l. 

SMITH of Michigan. Well, remembering the number of 
lates Ohio has, I am not surprised that the Senator from 
s looking abroad. 

POMERENE. Yes; we have a multitude of them; and I | 
be very glad to have any one of them or the distinguished 
‘from Michigan receive the nomination—— 
The Senator is very kind. 
Because we realize—— 
Michigan. 


SMITH of Michigan. 
POMERENER. 


POMERENE. 
[ Laughter. ] 


SMITH of Michigan. We will try that out later in an- 


POMERENE. In view of the manner in which the Sena- 
; spoken of the doctrine of protection, I notice that he did 
ke any reference to the State of Michigan, which at the 
ction, I believe, elected a Democratie governor. 
Oh, I will refer to that. 
How did that effect the tariff question in | 


SMITH of Michigan. 
POMERENE. 


of Michigan. 
-: it was not accidental. 


It is all right; it was done de- 
The people of our State did it 
He has made a good governor, and is a 


POMERENE. 
one Democrat. 
SMITH of Michigan. 
could, but 
{ Laughter. ] 
POMERENE. 


glad to hear a tribute to at 


Oh, I have always praised Demo- | 
I do not have many opportunities to | 


I have observed for some 
from Michigan sees through a glass darkly. 
said with reference to protection in 
te of Ohio, what kind of protection does the Senator have 
| protection of the Taft brand 


Senator has 


as being indorsed there 
ion of the Roosevelt brand? 
SMITH of Michigan. 
POMERENE. 
tion for the Presidency, does he expect 
‘It branch of the party or the Taft branch of the party? | 
SMITH of Michigan. 
POMERENE. 
lesson from those who try to ride two horses going in 
the same time. 

Michigan. 
Ile has not read the platforms of the two parties. 
; they are perfectly harmonious on the question | 
kind of protection we are 
I have anything to say about it, or if I am 
ied with it—which, perhaps, is of very little conse- 
brand; we will have the same 
tion that we had under McKinley. 
as President and helped to enact 
‘h he signed, and I like that brand of protection myself 
The Democrats of Ohio will be very glad 


Senator's 


directions ¢ 


have the Ohio 
I was here 
cKinley w the tariff 
POMERENE 


Michigan, 
ty badly licked at the last election. 
POMERENE. 
linarily is a hundred thousand Republican, the Repub- 
s only elected by about 28,000. 
Michigan. 
for Senator get? 
POMERENE, 
; it was not 


ft of them; they 
| Laughter. ] 


Republican 


straightout contest between Republicans | 
of Michigan. My friend from Ohio is an inno- 
oking man [laughter] and his beautiful brown eyes have 


ing from view. 
POMERENE. 
resembled the Senator from 
SMITH of Michigan. The Senator resembles me in many 
{s, especially in his modesty; but the Senator is trying 
something. 


colleague 


| Laughter. ] 


Michigan. 


measured 








highest ever cast by the Republican Party in past years. He 
knows that, and yet he did not say it—and I am going to say 
for him—Mr. Harding, his colleague to be, received substan 
tially a hundred thousand majority for Senator. Furthermore, 
as I recollect, both branches of the legislature are Republican 
Congressman Frank Willis, a young man of splendid propor- 
tions, was pitted against Gov. Cox, and won a most notable 
victory for our party. Yes; the Ohio brand of protection is 
good enough for me. It was good enough for Gartield. It was 
good enough for Rutherford B. Hayes. It was good enough 
for William McKinley. That kind of protection is good enough 
for me. President McKinley did not wait until 9.80 o'clock in 


the evening to sign the Dingley bill; he did not withhold 1 
signature until all places of business from New York to S 
Francisco had closed, lest he might disturb the business e 
librium of the country. President Wilson withheld his sig: 
| ture to the Underwood law until 9 o'clock and 5 minutes, on 
the advice of his Attorney General, lest the new law disturb 
the business of the country. He sprung it on them in the 
| night; and, oh, the morning after. [Laughter.] But Willia1 
McKinley, of blessed memory, signed the Dingley law in the 
morning, that his countrymen might take new hope for the day. 
The wonderful effects of that law kept him in the Presidency 
until the assassin cut him off; and the day he was buried there 
was little said about his wanting to be a king and wear a 
crown; there was little said about Emperor McKinley, who was 
| taking over-sea possessions that he might wear a crown upon 
his brow. The day he was buried every train of cars in this 
| Republic stopped at the hour of his burial, on bridge or moun 
tain or valley or hill, and paused for full five minutes in com- 
pliment to his memory. The multiplied enterprises of our coun- 
try paused and labor rested for full five minutes at the moment 
| of his burial; and, praise God, there was no idleness until his 
example and his teachings were forgotten. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Abandoned, not forgotten 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan No: as our honored friend fro1 


Kansas says, not forgotten—abandoned. What a tribute to a 
real party leader with real political principles! He was a far- 
| sighted, sagacious President of the Republic. What a tribute! 
Not a vocation unrepresented in this tribute: men of strange 


tongues; workers in mines, forges, and factories: men of for 
eign birth; men unfamiliar with our institutions; men in every 
part of the world paid their tribute of affection to this mighty 
Ohioan; and it is his principles which attract me to the Ohio 
brand of protection. 

But his political course was not unruffled. After the Mcki 
| ley law passed Congress, in 1890, he was retired 


( 
of Representatives under a mistaken judgment of the electorate 


but it did not take the American people long to rectify that 
error. How the Democracy plumed itself on the retirement 
| from Congress of McKinley! To what lengths they went in 
| running a shoe-string district through the State of Ohio in order 
| to accomplish that purpose! Yet, when he died, the industries 
that had sprung into being by the magic of his genius paid 


reverent tribute to his memory. 
He was a well-poised man. He did not want the War with 





Spain. He did nothing from pique; he was always animated 
by a lofty purpose and the purest patriotisn He tried his | 

to check the growing sentiment in favor of war for Cuban free 
dom. He knew what war was. He was a soldier when he was 
16 years of age. He was one of the 800,000 soldiers who, at 16 
years of age, fought the battles of this Republic. I heard hit 

often protest against it; he knew its full consequences must be 


| borne by this Republic. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly do. 

Mr. WALSH. As the Senator from Michigan said to t 


Senator from Ohio that be would run upon both the Progressive 
and the Republican platforms, so far as the tariff is cor ed, 
I want to read to him from the Progressive | for! s fol 
lows—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, it is wl 
to thus nip my boom in the bud, because [I will not rt 


I have no thought that I shall ever be deemed worthy of 
confidence. 

Mr. WALSH (reading)- 

We demand tariff revision because the present t ff is t t 
people of the United States. Likewise, we condemn the Payne Aldrich 
bill as unjust to the people. 

Waiving the question of the candidacy of the Senator, I 
would like to inquire of him whether he proposes to go on the 
| stump and indorse those sentiments? 
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Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, that was in 
anger. Yes; I am going to indorse the principle of protection 
of Amel industry and labor, and I am going to attack the 
Democratic position as un-American and undesirable. Your 
frequent platform declarations that we have no constitutional 
right to impose protective duties makes the issue square and 


insures a finish fight from which no Republican will shrink. 
me finish what I began some moments ago. Oregon gave 
# majority vote in favor of protection in 1912. Is there any 
doubt about that? When the President of the United States 
says that he is in favor of majority rule, he is ignoring the 
majority for protection in Oregon. 

Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Wa and West Virginia cast a majority of its votes in 
favor of protection to American industry and labor. 

Thirty-four States pronounced themselves by a majority vote 
against the President’s policy, including the President’s own 
State, and yet he ignored that ‘‘mandate from the people.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
gan yield further to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to say to the Senator, in addition to 
what the Senator from Montana has said, that in a brief speech 
which I made in the Senate shortly after the election of 1912 I 
read four declarations of the Progressive, platform which de- 


hington, 


nounced in terms the Republican Party. It denounced that 
party because, as the platform said, it had lost its usefulness. 
It denounced the Payne-Aldrich bill. It denounced the manage- 


ment of the Republican Party. It denounced the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party. The party that did that got 
85,000 votes in the State of West Virginia, and the old stand- 
pat Republican Party, to which the Senator still attaches him- 
self and tries to make it appear is still in accord with the 
Progressive Party and its declarations, in 1912 got fifty-odd 
thousand yotes, and the Democratic Party got 117,000 votes. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Put them together, where they are 


to-day, and I say that there was a majority for protection. 

Mr. CHILTON. If the Senator wants to persist in saying 
that those two things I have named—to wit, the Progressive 
platform and the Republican platform—mean the same thing, 
why, I can not help it, and he can add the two together. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know they do not mean the same 
thing to the Senator from West Virginia, because he is con- 


cerned in eping up the quarrel between these two wings of 
the Re} an Party; but they do mean the same thing to me, 
and in my State they have already come together with prac- 


tical unanimity, and if they come together in the Senator’s 


State with the same unanimity the same desirable result will 
be accomplished in the Nation. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
ijzan further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to say to the Senator that in the 
election of 1914 West Virginia was one of the few States that 
j ensed its Democratic delegation in the Congress of the 
( ted States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, that is not to your credit 
nor to the credit of West Virginia. 

Mr rONK. You elected a Democratic governor in Michigan. 

Mr LVLIT of Michigan. Oh, well, that does not make any 
dil rence 

\| STON] () { : 

r. SMI ( \ We carried the State by 75,000 
majority for eryone else on the ticket and gained two 
It ( tit in ¢ res 

Mr. CHILTON. Is the S tor talking about West Virginia? 

\I SMITIL of Michiga Oh, no; everything that is said 
here does 1 iecessarily concern West Virginia. I am talking 

1 : State Answering the question of my honored 

MM 0 Ce ssman Wooprvrr, of “Michigan, 
‘ I . told me yesterday tl irty had 
1 for \ Bay City two or three days ago and dis- 
i the ‘ ive Party nd had come over La body to 
1 Le] 2 \ I hope our friend from West Virginia 
‘ ; ort out of that situation. I k w I do. 
WA ae ily t Senator from West Virginia will 
retort th no particular credit to the e of Mich- 
ivan 

Mr, SMITH M Oh, well, he did not say that. It 
Teg 1 the acumen of the Senator from Montana to concoct 
such ao retort | hter], and it was not original with him. 
T do not mean that, however, as a criticism of my friend. You 
l » gotten into the habit of quarreling among yourselves. 
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Now, I have enumerated the States that pronounced in favor 
of protection two years ago. It is a striking summary. They 


declared in favor of the American policy—not the British poli 
the American policy; not the policy that has demoralized 
driven to desperation the workmen of England and the worl) 


of America. | 

Said the President: 

I, for my part, believe that there ought to be no place whe 
thing can be done that everybody does not know about. 

Oh, what sadness must have crept over his heart when l S 
certained that our Democratic friends had locked themselves 
in the Committee on Finance and pulled down the cur s 
and shut the blinds, and were as impervious to counse! a 
though they had been in a tomb in the catacombs! 

That is good doctrine when one is not moved by passion or 


cheered on by ambition. In his book on the New Freedon). ; 
page 223, the President says that the Government should }e 
“all outside and no inside.” How can he approve the met 
by which most of the legislation of his party in Congress hos 
been accomplished this year? You would naturally suppose he 
would be saddened by the spectacle of his party locking t 
Selves behind closed doors to perfect legislation which hy 
President of the United States, must approve. 

I, for one, have the conviction that Government ought to be 
side and no inside. 

Said President Wilson before he came to the White Hous 

I, for my part, believe that there ought to be no place— 

That includes the it 
sentatives— 


Senate, includes the House of Revre- 


that there ought to be no place where anything can be done that 
body does not know about. 

At page 129 the President said in his New Freedom: 

There is not any legitimate privacy about Government. Goy t 
must, if it be pure and correct in its processes, it must be al 
public in everything that affects it. I can not imagine a pul n 
with a conscience having a secret that he would keep from the i 
about their own affairs. 

Yet the Senators in this body have witnessed more sec! in 
the last two years in the perfection of legislation and in 
party plans than has ever been seen here before. The Pri 
ought either to disapprove it or he ought to take in that 
ethical sign. 

He calls the House chiefs in council to check the deficit. \\ 
not proclaim it to the world? Why not have ‘t all outside and 
no inside? Why not let the people know what this defi 2 
Why call the party chieftains in council behind closed do 

I do not think he intended to do harm, I do him th 
to say that, because in his first message he said he wou 
do the country any harm. He wrote a great deal on bu 
up trade, and especially our foreign trade. It mar 
how these Democrats like foreign trade. They would 
see one shipload go abroad with a few products for sale t! to 
see 100,000 trainloads go up and down the highways 
country. If all our population were to rely for employ! 
the amount of goods we sell abroad, idleness would | | 
throughout our land; we could not keep the people in Ne 
City thus employed, let alone the balance of the country 

I understand the domestic commerce of this country a1 ts 
to upward of $45,000,000,000 annually. The figures ar 
appalling. That is the commerce which we sho ! 

Our domestic commerce—that may be seen on the highw 
wagons, in cars, going at all hours of the day to the Al 
market place. 

I never knew a good loyal Democrat in my life who di 
take a great deal more satisfaction in a shipload of pi 
sent abroad than in a thousand loads sold upon o| 
That is the fundamental mistake the Democratic Party 
under. I would not buy a dollar’s worth of in E 
that could be made at home by our own people. 

Look at Canada. There are 7,000,000 people across oul 
ern border. Her citizens may here at daybreal 
this Democratie law, drive into one of our chief cities, 
our market place, sell the production of their fields and 
nd thei take our money, and return at 
full, without being burdened at all with the expense ol 
taining the American Government. They not only | 
blessed privilege of enjoying the American market place \ 
cost, but they enjoy their own markets exclusively a th : 
time. 

If I had my way about it, I would not buy Europ 
that could be made at home. Then we would h Lv 
plaints of 150,000 jobless men in Chicago and 500,000 11 
York. We would not have complaints of idleness from er’! 
city in the Union. on ; 


is 


n 


17 
uitl 


Ir § 
goods 
come 


> . 1 ¢ 
factories looms, 


not 


The people would have work to do, a! 
Dun’s Review would not record the failures of 1914 


a 


- 
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st in number and volume that ever occurred in the his- | 


Government, 


f our 


» not 


wonder the President feels called upon to make 


proclamations of coming prosperity; and yet it does not 
and never will under Democratic management. 


is an ideal Government, and we should 


have more solici- 


- our own people than we have for the people of other 


Our charity ought to begin at home. 
intive of the people who fight our battles. 


en of Canada who could be drafted t 


We should be 
There is not 
» fight under our 


Why should we give them our market place in com- | 


with those who win our victories 
not pay any of our taxes. 
ticiency tax pure and simple, does not 


the north. Our own people sustain 


ens should not be accorded equal pr 


a matchless array of figures I cited 


of the United States. No one man ¢c: 
upon millions in that one decade 
dded to the national wealth. 


ur independence of the world and n 
on foreign favor. The time may « 
from this European war, when Great 
her dominions with a protective-tar 


on 
Our so-called war tax, which 


‘ome, 


land and sea. 


touch our neigh- | 


our Government, 
ivileges with our 


to you from the 
in disprove them. 


of Republicanism | 
We must constantly in- 


tt place too much 
and it may 

Britain will en- 
‘iff wall that will 
> in all the world. 


s and her cereals, 


us from the best foreign market place 

y put a tari® wall around her possessions, buying from 
the products of her mines and forest 

or 


id New Zealand, 

h cotton and with wheat. 
onfederated England, just as a confe 

it of the Franco-Prussian War. 
spirit which is now prevalent throu 
practical effect, America will have 
all the world. 


gle 


She may out of E 
There may 


her own benefit her matchless productions in Aus- 


gypt furnish her- 
grow out of this 
dlerated Germany 


When that time comes 


ghout the Empire 


lost her best cus- | 
| money 


to England about $600,000,000 worth of the products 


fields and our factories every year. 
from us, to whom will we seli? Tell n 
You have been so generous to our 


When she ceases 
1e, my Democratic 
rivals; when we 


en out of the British market by British protection, tell 


what country will 
n products, the fruits of our genius 
Senators upon the other side. 
e her. I want to tell you that the 


of following the American example at 


nd preventing the poaching of her neighbors. 


of this war, her colonies should be n 
‘eral commercial policy as a result of 
zht upon a 


{ Laughter. ] 
ustomer in all the world to take the place of Britain 


? Oh, how silent 
You ean not 
‘f 
re is a sentiment 


ut the British Empire growing stronger every year in 
id the French ex- | 


And if, as 
10re closely united 
the fighting going 


hundred battle fields, and a confederation 


i result, we will have lost the best customer we have in 


tire world. 


the wisdom of the fathers who advocated American in- 
independence and diversification of productions, so that 
\ir maker may buy shoes of the shoemaker, clothes from 


ilor, carpets from the carpet weaver, gli 
‘, each patronizing the toil of other men 
rosperous whole. 
they proclaimed that we could not buy 
retain a dear market in which to sell. 

i all the world; as the world progresses 
ward, I would not be at all surprised 


iss from the glass- 
, thus contributing 


in a cheap market 
Our market is the 
and it is progress- 
if out of this war 


iost autocratic government in Europe should become the 


est republic. 
musie to the Czar. 


scended the throne of Russia. 


The cheers of the people of Russia are as 
He has never before heard them since 
For the first 


time in his 


rience, at the head of the Russian State, he walks among 


eople unarmed and unafraid. 


If when this war is over the 


e ask for a democracy it would not surprise me at all to 


rranted. Common suffering creates a 
thy between men. 
wish I could detail to this Senate the 
[ had a few years ago with the Emper 
l) he expressed some interesting views 
lie German tariffs, but I forbear. I belie 
stined to be protective in its fiscal pol 


wonderful bond of 


personal conversa- 
or of Germany, in 
on the American 
ve that all Europe 
icy. Sentiment in 


llouse of Commons to-day can not be overlooked, and when 


become more strongly confederated we 
mer abroad. 

‘ protectionists believed that we were p 
it and cereals. 





will lose our best 


roducing too much 


So we got the Department of Agriculture to 


we sell the $600,000,000 worth of | 


How great the wisdom of the fathers | 
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make some experiments with our soil and determine whether 


or not we could raise sugar from the beet. I 


remember with 


what misgivings the Secretary of Agriculture conducted his 
experiments in different States. 


duce sugar here. 
sugar abroad. 


We felt 


We felt 


t 


hat we ought 


to pro 


We were paying hundreds of millions for our 


would otherwise be expended abroad. 


Do you know that the island of Cuba has a produ 
capacity of more than 5,000,000 tons a year? 
nearly double the American demand. 
the world why we should permit them to do it, thus exhaustin 


our gold supply. 
Oh, no: 


retain our gold supply. 


But 


money 


They can 


tive sug 


there is no reason 


an aXe 


we must diversify our productions, and by so doi! 
Every dollar’s worth of goods we 
abroad we must pay for in yellow gold, and it is 


bu 


that if we could take the burden off of 
wheat and the cereals and plant in the same fields 


a product 
which we badly needed we could thus retain the 


which 





fo 


good government that you can not buy your products abroad and 
hold your gold supply at home. 

Under the Republican administrations gold has been running 
into our Treasury like a maddening river from every part of 


the world. 


That is the reason why our credit 


j » 


unexcelled. 


Is it any wonder that every fourth citizen of the Republic had 


a bank account 


to his credit 


when 


President 


Wilson stood 


on 
the front steps of this Capitol and took the oath of office as 
President of the United States? 


Is it any wonder that from 


a 


policy so wise we have been able to gather in money enough to 


pay all the expenses of our Government and g 


national debt? 


From Lincoln to Taft 


held to take care 


no hasty 


of an increasil 


nues of this country. 
We partially built the Panama Canal out of our current 


come. 
ury. The 


trine. 


propose 


to 


Cabinet 
if national 


take 
a 


t 


them 


I 


greatly reduce the 
ouncil has ever been 
deficit in the reve- 


out a 


murely 


nd put 
ialistie 


Sor 


+] 


in- 


We left $30,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds in the Treas- 
Democrats 
into this ship-purchase plan 


a 


doe- 


If the President had gone to the country on that issue, 


he would have felt very much as he is feeling now regarding the 


immigration question. 


If he had ever had that 


put 


in his party 


platform, I think he would have been a private citizen to-day. 
It will be a bad law; it commits this Government to a folly 
Heaven only knows what fruit it may bear. 


Up in the blue mountains of California, in a li 


ttle re 


om with- 


out a roof over it, the silent student of the stars is studying the 


course of the planets. 


He is ascertaining their distance 


the earth and fixing charts by which ships on the sea will 


navigated for years to come. 
in the blue mountains of California will guide our 


quarter of a century. How silently he works, 


day! 


sion worse confounded. 


ship of state; 
avoided. 
of socialism. 


We are not 


What the next move will be only the 


is not a good diagnostician. 
quite far enough; we must take over the railroads and oper 


them; we must take the mines.” 
propaganda in favor of the Government taking over the mines. 
th 


How the 
gles of life! 


America 
you treat 


or 
South 


can not put your soldiers into any country of Central or Sout 
America to subjugate the people and foist upon th 
ment which they do not want and g 


will out of such 
of us. 


Mexico—think of it. 
Mr. BRISTOW. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. 


Mr. 


behind it 


Government 
initiative of the individual and discouraged him in 


SMITH of Michigan. 
disposition to do it. 
controversy to know somethil 
Mexican revolution was born. 


will pre 


America 
America and 


country. We 


Why not? 
Go ahead. 
I 


lo 
to 


He 


may 


“ Doctor ” 
Say, 


studen 


this 


S 


ma 


We are by this bill rushing headlong onto the r 


knows. 


‘We have 


hot 


l 


y 


\ essel Ss for 


from 


} 





be 


The maps that he is making there 


of 
the stars, smoothing out the way of the mariner by night or by 


What we are doing, however, here to-day makes confu- 
fixing safe charts for the 
we are making no plans by which shoal 


be 


KS 


Ile 


hie 


» 


“ite 


Already there is a widespread 


S] er 


Central 


et 


have neither the tin 
I have been brought close enough to that 


about 


have not 


when it 


any 


I guess I will not 


has blunted 


his 


Oh, but the President says we must cultivate 
neighbors to the south. 
Central 


circumstance 
America justly. 


S 


ma gzov 
any trade or any 
a friend to the s 
talk about Mexi 
eae nO? 


] 
i 


c 
I know the chi 
Down here in the Hibbs Building sits a 1 
got the first $50,000 in gold that was ever paid out of the 


I know where 
iracter of the 
wyer 


can treasury for throwing dust in the eyes of President 
and his administration. 


I know it, because under oath he told me so. 
the headquarters of this revolutionary prop: 





wana 


Mie 


i 
\ 


T 
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+} 
il 


strug- 
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ik 


You can not get any trade from South 
under 


if 
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Diaz 
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man is permitted to freely pass from his office in Washington 
to Carranza or to Villa, and he seems to be marvelously suc- 
cessful in his business of revolutions in Central and South 
Lmeriea. 

Iie prophesied the downfall ‘of Zelaya in Nicaragua. He had 
a hand in the revolution of Guatemala. He spent most of his 
tillie one summer between Guatemala City and the City of 
Mexico. Many people thought he was trying to form a combi- 
! 1 to get control of the Mexican Central Railroad from the 


exican Government, then throw it into combination with the 


riilrond of Guatemala, and then tie it up with the Keith system 
in ¢ tral America. A conference in a New York hotel held 
up the ttle of Juarez for two days, while an attempt was made 
) just the railrond and the oil differences of five men, who | 
held in the hollow of their band the destiny of 17,000,000 Mexi- 
( lh Vie ’ . 
[ ch » here that all the lives that have been lost, all the 


ood that has been shed, all the treasure that has been sacri- 
ad. the feelings that have been wounded, all the hearts 


dren that have been made orphans has been caused by 


l 
1 
that have been broken, all the widows that have been made, all | 
{ 
1 


— 


If that is a chapter in the history of this Government wijjc} 
our friends on the other side like, all right. In the eyes of the 
civilized world we have proven ourselves utterly and ent 
incompetent to deal with a delicate situation at our very doo» 
involving a doctrine of the American Government recognized for 
more than 75 years. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the ¢!] 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator 
Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The Senator’s remarks on this subject 
very interesting. I should like to ask him what he thinks a { 
the shipping of cartridges and rifles and ammunition acros 
water to be used in helping to kill people over there for the 
of profit to manufacturers in this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has long been the doctri 
nations that it was legitimate. I do not know that it is h 
moral, but it is legitimate to deal with belligerents. We 
done it. We did it during the Cuban insurrection, durin: 
trouble with Spain. I remember to have ealled one nis 
the palace of the governor general in Habana with Gen. 


| hugh Lee when that controversy came up with the gov 


‘rapacious appetite of a few men to contro! the railroad and 
the oil interest of Mexico, and our Government, consciously or 
unconsciously, has loaned itself to those men. 

here is a2 man here now in this Capitol named Llorente—I 
do not know whether he is in the galleries or not; if he is, he 
will herr my opinion of him—who spent his time on the Mexi- 
cain rder in an American hotel in El Paso, where he had | 
millions of dollars to his credit, hiring men to blow up bridges 


and destroy railroad tracks. I talked to a man in the prison 
at El Paso, who told that this man told him the arrangement 
that had been made with him by Llorente in the consular 
office rendered him immune from prosecution. Llorente used 
the officers of this Government, of the Department of Justice, 
to further his dinbolical purposes. After the death of Madero, 
Llorente was taken to Mexico City and inearcerated in a 
Mexican prison because he failed to account for hundreds of 


thousands of dollars which had been placed at his disposal | 


and which he used with such a lavish hand in American cities 
in defiance of our laws of neutrality to further the ends of a 
few very ambitious, very adroit, and very selfish men in 
Mexico 

It is said that the President at Indianapolis the other day 
actually “chuckled,” as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD puts it, 
when somebody referred to his watchful waiting policy in 
Mexico. Chuckled! Oh, Mr. President, chuckled at what? At 
the discomfiture of 17,.000.000 people? At a devastated Re- 
public? At the loss of American prestige with our immediate 
neighbor on the south? Chuckled! Surely it could not have 
been because 17 marines lost their lives under our flag at Vera 
Cruz. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Why did he go to Vera Cruz? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We went to Vera Cruz because he 
Was angry at Gen. Huerta. He ordered Huerta to get off the 
throne, which Huerta did not do; so, then, the President 
blocked his loans in Europe and hung a sign on him that he | 
Was an undesirable citizen, and the whole world was asked to 
outlaw him. Some of us did not want the Huerta government 


destroyed unless there was some other government acceptable | 


ople of Mexico to put in its place. 

ISTOW. After Huerta, then what? 

ITIL of Michigan. Oh, how often I have heard the 
question asked, “After Huerta, what?” Then one day a few of 
our marines landed and went up the street, not knowing that 
martial law had been proclaimed, and were apprehended by a 
subordinate and told that they must consider themselves prison- 
ers. The marines walked along with the officer until one of his 
‘ior officers came along, and they told him that they were 
bluejackets from an American vessel and had no thought of 


1) 
r. BR 
Mr. SM 


S. 


violating the law, and he let them go, returned them to their | 


ship, and made an apology for their apprehension; and yet, 
before a joint session of the two Houses of Congress, we were 
asked to give a thority to the President to require Gen. Huerta 


general of Cuba. I have never known it to be otherwi 
legal, at least to engage in such an enterprise. 

Mr. KENYON. Is it not just as reprehensible to do tha 
is to permit shipments into Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The situation in Mexico 
sents our modern idea of neutrality. The President has 
it easy to send arms across the border into Mexico. | 
that hundreds of millions of cartridges have been shipped 
Mexico during the last two years; Capt. Hopkins, who ! 
office in the Hibbs building, had a hand in those shi 
Flint & Co., of New York, had a hand in those ship: 
Llorente, whom [I spoke of 2 moment ago, shipped muniti 
war into Mexico as nails, and under various misleading i 
The neutrality law was changed by Executive order. I 4 
favor the neutrality law passed three years ago at the ins 
of President Taft. I felt we were going to get into trou 
that law, and said so in conference with our committee ; 
White House; but it was passed, and the President was ° 
with a broad discretion, and has made common cause 
bandits. He hurled his anathemas to set aside Huerta a 
lowed the fortunes of Carranza and Villa, sending e! 
to both camps, and making it easy for them to get guns. I 
state of war existed in Mexico, why were they not ac 
belligerent rights? I recognize the humane spirit which 5 
prompted the question of the Senator from Iowa. I wisl 
might not come here for arms. But, above all thing 
should not place guns in the hands of aliens to be used 2 
our own countrymen on the slightest provocation. 


We went to Mexico with our fleet to prevent the land f 
munitions of war for Gen. Huerta. We sent our entire 
ship fleet down there with very slight provocation and n 
backed off while a shipload of ammunition for Huert S 


landed down near the terminus of the Tehuantepec R: 
below Tampico, and our hasty flight of battleships fr 

port News to Vera Cruz cost the lives of 17 of our boys. Une 
of my dearest friends was in command of the dread e 
Utah, and with 3,000 men marched through the streets of \era 
Cruz in the face of desultory firing from the tops of dws 

He took his ship and crew safely back to New York 


| only to be forcefully retired by the plucking board while 
very prime of his useful life. 


to salute the American flag with 21 guns, when he did not have | 


powder enough to fire 2 guns, let alone 21 guns. [Laughter.] 
And the 21 guns have not been fired yet, although 21 lives and 
e lost because of our ill-advised act. 

Phi ole thing is a pitiful travesty. 

Oh, such devastation, such ruin, such disaster, and all for 
nothing! And we gave arms and ammunition to those bandits. 
I have often wondered whether the 17 soldiers who sleep under 


? 
I 
1 
l 


*\Ww 


our flag were really sent to their final rest by the powder and | 


the guns that were placed in their hands through the kindness 


of the American Executive. 





‘Wilson entered the White House he has never discuss 


But I am diverted. [Laughter.] I thought I was ¢ 
have time to analyze fully the speech of the Presi 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. CATRON. We are here. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has plenty of time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am glad to see these encou 
signs. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in « 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is indeed a tumultu 
semblage. [Laughter.] 

I intended to go through that speech line for line. I w I 
to call your attention to the fact—and it is a fact, and I 
very respectfully, because no one has a higher respect 


> 


presidential office than myself—that from the hour Pr 


{ 


detail any question with Congress or with the country. 
Now, think that over. He did not discuss the tariff qu‘ 

he simply laid down his ultimatum. He never discussed U) 

tricacies of the banking system. He has not discussed In ‘ 


* . . * : 5: ae nr em 
the immigration bill. He did not discuss the Mexican Pp! 
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e called us together with so much solemnity. He just | question of national revenues and the ability of the Gove 
s that Huerta could not be tolerated and wanted our| ment to meet its necessary expenses. All Senators, [I think 
to get rid of him. He wrote the resolution in his own} without regard to party, agree that the revenues of the Goy 


tV £ 

d delivered it to his friends on the committee. ‘The ernment are not in satisfactory condition Che expenditures of 
{ Representatives passed it under orders, but when it} the Government are vastly in excess of ir ] ne nd 

, the Senate committee they promptly drove a 16-inch essary appropriations nay plunge the country into a hu 


ough it and eliminated all personal reference to Gen. | tional debt. 

rainst whom the President directed his spleen. Mr. STONE. Mr. President, w the Set r pel ! ) 
never discussed the Mexican question at all. He has | interrupt him? 

cussed any publie question in detail since he became| The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the & M n 
until his speech at Indianapolis the other day, and | vield to the Senator from Missouri? 


repeats that performance his political doom is sealed.| Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a q 
er. | as Iam permitted to retain the floor. 
t know of a Democrat in the country who approves it.| Mr. STONE. I wish merely to \ I 
e. IT am not in the confidence of them all. How could | want to say to the Senator, and part \ my f 
nrove it? | the other side, that, if I can find a to-mor \ 
CUMMINS. There are comparatively few of them left. in between two of the speakers on other side, I \ 





I 
es ‘ . : : < | } . . s ¢ a0 . 
<MITH of Michigan. I join with the distinguished Sena-| submit some observations on this bi I wish especially to 
. : ls * 1 . 11 . . 
lowa in the hope that they will all see the error of | invite my Republican colleagues to honor me with their pres 
vs. The President says that the independents are the| Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that is a very 





people in the country; that they can dictate who shall come announcement. Anything that the distinguished Se : 
. shall not win; and while patting them on their backs ; from Missouri may say upon this bill will be regarded with v 
f ir independence he says that teamwork is essential in} great interest, because we all know that he speaks indep 

affairs and anyone who will not play at his proper | ently, that he uses his own judgment, and th he reaches his 
the team ought to get out of the game. Well, I can} own conclusions without reference to the desires or amb 
onize: if the independent deserves this approval, the | of others connected with the Government. 

t does the teamwork is an outlaw. These two horses I was speaking, Mr. President, of the excess of expendit 

in opposite directions. |} over income, and this question goes vitally to the wisdom of 


President. our Democratie friends have established em- | embarking upon an experiment, to say the least, which 
bureaus now in all the post offices. [Laughter.] We} ernment has never in any emergency in its history felt called 
ught of such a thing under a Republican administra- | upon to undertake in the past. Am I wrong in saying that t] 
en there were more jobs than there were men to fill expenditures are vastly in excess of the re es? §«Cortais 

but, lo and behold, every post office is now a public em- ; 20 Senator upon the other side of this Chamber will deny t] 

t agency! Think of it—idleness everywhere and post- | Statement. The hasty council of Cabinet ministers called at 
out trying to find work for the unemployed! Why, White House yesterday indicates a very acute condition in 1 
DP dent McKinley never thought of doing that. No Repub- | affairs of our Treasury, and an order seems to have gone out 
sident ever thought of turning post offices into employ- | 1 do not know how authentic it is, but the public press } 

reaus; but if the postal receipts fall off as rapidly for | carried it—that all appropriations are to be sealed down and 

» of the President’s term as they have been falling off that we are to have no river and harbor bill; that the harbor 

work now partially done is to be neglected. I certainly deplore 


time, and general business continues to dwindle, they | 
t have any postal business to do and postmasters can that situation. I feel that our river and harbor work should be 
heir entire time to the employment agency. [Laughter.] | done. It is all right for those who believe that, in the interest 
Utopian dream! I suppose they want the unemployed | economy, more rigid management is required. [ have no cri 
by mail for a job, and thus increase the postal receipts, | Cism to make upon those who opposed the last ball. Their w 
KENYON. Where would he go? | seems to have borne fruit, as both the Senate and House ¢ 
SMITH of Michigan. God only knows | mittees of Commerce have taken from the proposed 


CUMMINS. To West Virginia. | harbor bill millions of dollars that were carried in the | b 
SMITH of Michigan. I must say to my honored friend| Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator's State suffered? 
a that I have lost faith in West Virginia since the Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; my State has suffered; b 


from West Virginia said: | my State always suffers when the Democracy is in 
an Party has not had a new idea in 30 years! | I was speaking of the necessity for economy, d I do n 
iter on the floor and in the galleries. ] - quote the ee manner sre lows or other Hep 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair regrets to call the atten- | °®24tors upon that question wien we can have first-hand inf 
f the galleries again to the fact that it is a rule of the | ™@ton from our opponents 
that there shall be no confusion in the galleries. The | During my service in Congress T have learned 
: Democrats, and to love some of them. I have in my he 


( ill be compelled to enforce the rules and clear the 
if disturbance arises again. ; a : a 

SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President, I hope the Repub- | though they may be; but my admir revigh ergy 

Y rty will be spared the ideas that are so common in the strong for the Kepre sentative from New Yor 2 


of our country to-day. Not a new thought in 30 | WHO upon many occastons has demonstrated his independe 
of his party. What does he say about the neces 


Quoting from Mr. FirzceraLp in the H 
at the last session, I find the folloy 


the kindliest feelings toward them all, politically 


' given figures to show that during 50 years of continu 
iblican rule there was prosperity everywhere. 


ndonment of our tariff law was brought about by the It may seem somewhat 
n of importers and doctrinaires. The professional im-| Said that distinguished New York D 
kept up the agitation, since which time these pelican ut I hope it is not out of pla to nd M 
re the only people who prosper. They have done most | House that the Democratic | form pledged 
isiness of the country and have pocketed most of the — ee — me 0 less 0 > but it did 
and the al oliti mn ¢ f usel: ry 
ublic has had no benefit from the change. Everyone | by Republicans while fay g a different d 
much for everything as he did before. The high cost of | crate Representative = ud ; a : 
is hot been lowered. The only difference is it is more th a th : "Den = o if 
t to find employment under the new law. I saw in a/| the expenditure of the public 1 W 
‘ other day that there were 500,000 idle people in New | Mess that i ae I called 
A paper before me shows that there are 250,000 idle 2 weer 2 ; 
Chicago. I saw 6,000 idle men before an automobile This is a Democt 1] I 
nh my own State one day last year. If the present ad- | New York, the ack L le i 
ration is responsible for this condition. God pity it. Appro] riations at the pre tt 
President, I have spoken much longer than I had expected | S@yS to his colleagues in the H e of Representatives 
nd while I appreciate the continued interest in my re- | Whenever I think of f t I 
[ think I will suspend for the day. | present to Ene re » 
} to quit my pla 
Monday, February 1, 1915. | Mr. OWEN. Mr. Presid 
SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, at the time the| The VICE PRESIDENT. D 


the ' vield to the Senator from QO! 


OOK Its recess on Saturday evening I was discussil 
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Mr. SMITH of 
Mir. OWEN, 
is that 


Michigan. For a question, certainly. 


quote tion Is is being read? I did not 


understand what it 


Wis Trom 


Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Jt is from Representative Joun J. 


PiTZCERALD’S admonition to bis Democratic colleagues in the 
louse of Representatives, and of course it is excellent authority. 
No one could speak with ¢reater authority upon the question 
of the * horrible mess” than Representative FirzGeERALD, of New 
York 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Montana ? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question, certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Since the Senator is referring to the city of 
New York, I did not catch the number of unemployed men the 
Senator told us the other day were in the city of New York. 
Can he reeall? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not surprised at that. Nobody 
has been able to catch them accurately, and I do not know that 
I could state the number accurately, but I think it is around 
four or five hundred thousand. 

Mr. WALSHE. Yes; my recollection is that the Senator stated 
it v HOO 000, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think so. 

Mr. WALSIL The statement seemed so startling that I looked 
up the total vote in the city of New York in the recent election, 
and I find that it was 481,444 votes for governor in the city of 
New York. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
on this point. 

Mr. WALSH. So the Senator thinks there are more than 
100,000 more men out of employment in the city of New York 
than there were votes cast? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


ils 


That does not indicate very much 


Oh, Mr. President, I did not say 


Will the Senator permit me to ask him what the | 
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Mr. President, I have in my hand now—TI did not inten 4 
read it—a statement by Supt. Sears, of ‘the Bureau of st: 


\ 

| Employment of Massachusetts. I am inclined to think 4) * 

Supt. Sears was appointed to his place by Gov. Walsh. | ets 

not sure. Perhaps the Massachusetts Senators can set me right 
upon that point. Anyway, Supt. Sears, of the Bureau of s 

Employment of Massachusetts, says in his last report—ang j) jc 


that out of the voters of New York there were four or five hun- | 


dred thousand unemployed men. 
ployed in the city of New York. 


I am talking about the unem- 
I am talking about 


unnatu- | 


ralized citizens and young men under voting age—people who | 


live in New York. Those are the figures. 
offensive, I withdraw them. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not take any pleasure in a 
recital of that kind, but I think the reports of the committees 
appointed by the mayor verify my statement. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that the Senator is giving us the 
total number of unemployed, without reference to whether they 
were voters or not. 
comparison. 


If these figures are 


I understand now the Senator’s contention is that 


I simply put these figures in for the sake of | 


there are 100,000 more men unemployed in the city of New | 


York than the total number of yoters. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am speaking accurately, if the 
reports of employment committees and labor unions can be 
believed. No census has been taken. Take Chicago: Of the | 


citizens of Chicago—now, mark you, citizens of Chicago 
Chicago Tribune says there are 150,000 unemployed 
tor 


drift of unemployed people to the cities. 





That is always true, 


the 
The Sena- | 
knows there is always, during periods of distress, a large | 


and it was so true in Chicago that they were obliged to tag | 
those who lived in the city and were entitled to its natural pro- | 


tection. To am inclined to think, from what I have seen in the 
hewspapers and from the statement of prominent officials in 
Chicago, that it is not at all an extravagant statement to say 
that there are 250,000 people out of employment in Chicago 
to-day. 
Mr. WALSH. I understood the figures given were 150.000. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan, One hundred and fifty thousand 


Chicago people, That does not include the people who live in 
the surrounding country and who have come into the city: but 
idle men came in so rapidly that they were obliged to tag those 

bel there with 


who bel 


ne a blue tag in order that they might be 
cured for first. 

I do not want to make an extravagant statement about that. 
I have seen the figures. It is not at all out of proportion. If 
Chicago has from 200,000 to 250,000 unemploved, it is not at 
all extravagant to say that New York has 500,000 unemployed: 
Mavor Mitchel says there are 200,000 more men out of employ- 
ment in New York this winter than last. A few days ago, when 
Iwas in California, I heard the statement that there were 50.- 
OCO unemployed people in Los Angeles. I do know that the 
most common thing in southern California to-day is the tramp. 
Doorbells are rung and people apply for food throughout south- 


ern California every day, and neither of these States are excep- | 


onal, 


| asking for bread or employment under the 





is not music to my ears; it is very regrettable. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. A tragedy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; “tragedy” is a better word 
Supt. Sears refrains from attributing this condition of affair 
either the European war or the low tariff. 

I am simply interpreting the cold facts and figures— 

Said Mr. 
that the work of this bureau records when I say that the labor 
tion, as reflected by our contact with it, is discouraging. 

I should like to know if the junior Senator from New Hamp.- 
shire knows this official? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; I have never heard of him. I thought Mr. 
Gettyman was the Democratic appointee; but I am not sure 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Sears may be the commissio: 
of labor. But he says: 

I am simply interpreting the cold facts and figures that the work of 
this bureau records when I say that the labor situation, as reflect 
our contact with it, is discouraging. Yesterday, as a typical d V 
had what we term an attendance of 3,000 persons looking for work. ‘To 
these 3,000 we had a grand total of 82 jobs to offer. 


It is a drama. 


Sears— 


ier 


That is deplorable, is it not? 

It is a tragedy, as the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savis 
BURY] Says—S2 jobs to 3,000 men in one day. 

Did the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtst] catch tli 
figures? I should like to have him understand them. | 
reading from the report of the superintendent of the bureau of 
employment in Massachusetts, Mr. Sears. I do not know his 
politics; his statement is official. 

The average daily demand by employers for help of all cla 
the month of August was 52. For the same month last year w 
receiving calls for help from employers at the rate of 82 a day 


Se 


These are not pleasant things, but they are official, and \ 
should have the courage to look them in the face. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am greatly interested 
figures the Senator gives, and I am equally interested in the co 
clusions he draws from them. I take it that his conclusio! 
that this is all due to the change in the tariff? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The war in Europe is not a factor to be « 
sidered at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; it was not when these ! 
were made. These are not war figures. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Se! 
tor yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I yield to my honored 
friend for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to state that | 
too much faith in the candor of the Senator from Michig 
believes that he seriously believes the statement he made 
this is entirely owing to the tariff situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon ie, 4 
said that the figures I have read from the Massachusetts 
missioner were figures which antedated the European wa! 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask whether | 
Senator can not recall, in his memory as a representative Ke: 
publican, the conditions when idle men clogged the streets 0! 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New York? I can ! 
very, very well many times when labor was stalking the »' 
tepublican 1 
I can reeall that the first time I ever heard of a soup hous 
a bread line standing at Fleischman’s, on the corner of 1b 
way and Tenth Street, until midnight, was under the régime 
domination of a Republican President and a Republican ‘ 
gress. 

The Senator can not palm off this nonsense on an int 
public, that this is entirely the result of the Democrat 
ministration. On Saturday night last he went on to tell ¢ 
magnificent results that had been accomplished durtt 
régime of the Republican Party, criticizing the President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course it was a period o! 

rosperity. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
have gone on and 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the * 

from Michigan is not intending to yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not want him to § 
the floor. 


Now, he might just 


SMITH of Michigan. I am perfectly willing to yield to 
ator, but I do not want to yield the floor. 

MARTINE of New Jersey. I know it is rather—— 

VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senator on the floor can only be interrupted for the 
» of a question, and if he yields to anything further than 
» does yield the floor. 

MARTINE of New Jersey. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The 
ct three times. 

MARTINE of New Jersey. Then [ will stop. 
VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly the Senator 
in is refusing to be interrupted except for a question. 


want to do that. 
has been notified 


I do not 


Senator of 
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Che Chair has ruled a dozen times | 


from | 
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perceptibly because of lack of trade. I know 
| skilled workmen who have formerly gone to 


in 


lnbor 


my 
in 


own 
the ear 


{ 


tV 


| morning and enjoyed it through the entire day are working on 
half time. Throughout the country this condition exists and 
proclamations and rostrums do not seem to cure it. But procla 
mations made by the President a year ago have failed Th 
| reserve bank act is here, but prosperity is sti i range! 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator ld for 
| question ? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield | 
friend from Illinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it has arrived, I have also rived 


a trip in the western country. I found in one State 











MARTINE of New Jersey. He did not refuse, as I under- | than 90,000 soft-coal miners are registered, 40,000 of the 
him. | idle this winter. I want to know how much longer 
VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair understood. | take for it to arrive in that State. 
MARTINE of New Jersey. I failed to hear him. 1 ask Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ean not tell. T think I « ld 
iitor’s pardon. | prescribe a remedy for that condition. I think the first th I 
SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will give me his | would do would be to repeal the nonsensical low tariff law 
on, I desire to say that under every rule that I have | was passed under presidential whip and spur by Congress 
n this body sinee I have been familiar with its procedure | diately after the Democratic Party came into power 
d have yielded to the Senator from New Jersey and} As JI said Saturday night, the President waited 19 of 
| him to say what I think he could say so well, but under | and 5 minutes in the evenine to sign that law. He waited unt 
w rule which the other side of the Chamber has at- | every place of business from ocean to ocean had been closed 1 
i to establish a Senator yields to an interruption at the | forestall the ill consequences certain to flow from it MeKir 
losing the floor, and I am thus deprived of the pleasure | signed the Dingley law in the morning. giving hope and chee 
ing to my honored friend. I did not like to do it, and | and comfort to the u 1employed. Why should the President w 
rize to the Senator from New Jersey for it. } until evening, when darl hess hung thick upon us, when men 
MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, no apology. IT accept the pillage and rob and murder, why wait unti ‘th n to sign a bill 
of the Chair, but I do hope to round up the Senator on | which he said would “not injure anv legitimate industry"? Is 
f these interrogatories he is making at some time lit possible that most of the industries of 1] try 
SMITIHT of Michigan. I have been rounded up so many | jlligitimate? It hit them J 
by my amiable friend that I am disappointed when he | Mr. SHERMAN rose 
ks me. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. J yield for a que 
s talking about the report of the labor commissioner Mr. SHERMAN. Keeping in line with the reg ] 
. husetts, much to the discomfiture of some Senators on | ask the Senator whetber he cousiders sugar frow ne or b 
er side of the Chamber. When 5,000 persons in one day | legitimate industry ? 

themselves to one bureau and ask for labor and can Mr. SMITH of Michigan Yes; I belong to | 
nly 52 positions, that is serious. That is official; the | that has fostered the sugar industry I was one of nm 
has gone Democratic. | who helped President McKinley develop t industry Some 

I said there were between four and five hundred thou- | of the States paid a bounty on sugar be e we wi ending 
sons out of employment in New York I was met by the | yast sums of gold out of the country to pay for that necessat 

iillenge of my friend from Montana [Mr. Wats], for | article of use. In Michigan we put ; bounty on to en 9 
e like that gets right to the marrow. There is something | the farmers to produce sugar. The former Mr. Wil M 
tter with this country. There is something the matter | former Prof. Wilson, the former doctrinaire, the former e 

nd that something was not the matter with it when | mist, the former educator, the former teacher of youth, the 

cratic administration was ushered into power. There | former college president—Dr. Wilson, of West Virginia, said 
ubt about that. Our revenues were ample; our expendi- | the House of Representatives, in the presence of my ho ed 
were generous We were building the Panama Canal | friend from Mississippi [Mr. Winti1ams], that of all the at ( 

y out of current revenues of the Government which | of production in our country sugar is the most deserving of 

need. There were more jobs than there were per- | tariff. Why? Because it will produce the most 1 rule 
them. The credit of the Nation was at its highest | Next. because it is such necessary article of « sumpti th 

The bonds of the Government were floated at 2 per cent. | we ean not afford to depend upon foreigners for if Prof 

has happened to the country. I know what it is, I | Wilson, whose name was attached to the last futile attempt of 
ft is the same thing that happened to it 20 years ago—a | Democracy to establish free trade in America, wanted to ] 

1 blight. That is what has happened to the country. | duty on sugar, while President Wi hn treats Ss an illeg 
WEEKS. Mr. President mate industry, although he ack Fes | J 
VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan | business experience. 

the Senator from Massachusetts? Mr. SHERMAN. Ile is not diced ag 
SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I yield for a question Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not ieve he h an 
WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan prejudice against business. He si ly does n inderstand 
us considered, in discussing the question of the unem Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 
the number of people who are on short time. For ex- } The VICE PRESIDEN!) Ly the Senator from M g 
1 note in a Boston paper that the Waltham Watch Co., | yield to the Senator from Vermont 

ploys 3,000 people ordinarily at full time and fre-|° Mr, SMITH of Michigan. For a ques 
it overtime, has been employing them five days a week, | Mr. PAGE. The Senator, I believe ( s 
week it reduced the time to four days a week. None of | which makes some maple sugai 

e are out of employment, but they are working two- | Mr. SMITH of Michig Not q n 

f the ordinary time. Has the Senator taken into consid | Vermont 

he hundreds of th usands of people in the United States Mr. GALLINGER. Or New Hampshi 

employed but are employed on shorter time than under Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; or New H ‘ 

mditions ? Mr. PAGE. Is it ta facet tz h prod 
SMITH of Michigan. I thank the Senator from Massa- | the hard labor entering into t] king of und Sugar is 
Ss, who is always enlightening and accurate. What I was perhaps greater than | Is t the 
about was the unemployed. When you get to the next | Senator’s experience? 

of partial employment I assert without the slightest | Mr. SMITII of Michig I never made sugar, but I 

‘ontradiction that over 4,600,000 people are thus em have eaten my share of y that sent me by th 

nd unemployed. There is n city in this country | Senator from Vermont; although I vel ( 3 
people are not working on half time. My honest friend but I am looking for s Ls iter. | 
regon [Mr. LANE], who ways has the courage to ac. | Mr. MARTINE of N« Jersey rhe tar v 4 
“lke facts, says under his bre hat that must be so, i the failure 
LANE. Not entirely | Mr. SMITH of Micl Yo ¢ 1 
SMITH of Michigan. IT ki - of the great stores in | the advent of Democra 
“oO, Marshall Field, t] it down their foree very | Mr. MARTINE of Ne Je \ 
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Mr. PAGE. But is it not true that this administration has 
cut down the little bounty that we have heretofore received, the 
little protection that has prevented the incoming of the sugar 
from the country north—from Quebec? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; we have favored Canada all 
we could under this administration. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not true that every State that makes sugar 
even though they make small quantities feel that in cutting down 
the little protective duty that a great wrong has been done to 
that industry ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I may truthfully say that 
that The other side are flattering themselves that the 
sugar industry this year is doing a very good business. It is 
doing a good business but it is on borrowed time. They have 
been sentenced for execution in 1916, and they have been simply 
living on fruits and flowers and delicacies that are usually sent 
in by sympathetic friends to the culprit the night before his 
sentence is to be effective; that is all. 

The American sugar industry is living on borrowed time. 
There is scarcely a sugar factory in Michigan whose stock you 
can not buy for 50 cents on the dollar. There was a time just 
before this war began and after the free trade of the Democ- 


Is SO. 


racy became a certainty—there was time when we could buy 
it for 18 cents on the dollar. Who is going to gain by ruining 


the domestic industry? Who is going to gain by it I ask Sena- 
tors upon the other side? <All the foreign sugar that we get 
comes through the American Sugar Refining Co., which handles 
the raw sugar from Cuba. I would not want to assert that they 
did, but I know when I was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives we had a Mr. 
Atkins, of Boston, before us, and Mr. Atkins said under oath 
that he and Sir William Van Horn and other gentlemen had 
acquired vast tracts of sugar land in Cuba. Much of the 
propaganda that has been circulated throughout the country in 
favor of free sugar comes from that source. I dare say that the 
peon who works in the sugar-cane fields of Cuba has never got 
any increase out of this rebate to the foreign sugar monopoly. 
The people of this country have had no benefit out of it. 
Sugar high to-day because of decrease in foreign supply. 
The high priest of sugardom, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES], Admitted that as there were more people using sugar 
than there are people producing it, the greatest to the 
greatest number called for this sacrifice. 

Now we will go down through our tariff laws just a moment 
and see where we come out on that theory, the greatest good to 
the greatest number. There are more people using glass in 
this country than there are people making it. Therefore the 
greatest good to the greatest number would indicate that it 
was wise to buy our glass where we could buy it the cheapest 
and close our domestic factories. There are more people using 
furniture in this country than there are furniture factories 
making it. Therefore the theory of the greatest good to the 
greatest number calls for a sacrifice that we shall allow people 
to buy their furniture wherever they will in the world—no mat- 
ter how cheap the labor that makes it—and close our domestic 
factories if the theory of my honored friend from Kentucky is 
to put into effect. There are more people wearing clothes 
than there are people making clothes, therefore, to be con- 
sistent, we should allow the people in this country to buy clothes 
wherever they can buy them the cheapest and the American 
Inanufacturers must be put out of business. 


is 


a 0d 


be 


Mr. BRISTOW. That would be true also as to feldspar and 
many other products. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. Now, let me ask, when we 


have entirely reformed our American principles so completely 
thit theories are given effect, what will the American 
citizen do for his daily wage? Where will he work? If the 
bars are to be taken down, if importations are to be made easy, 
and if there is to be no customs supervision at our doorway, 
who, in the name of all that is good, will furnish employment 
to the American citizen? 

I reassert the plain, straight, philosophic truth, that you can 
not buy what you need in a cheap market and retain a dear 
market in which to sell your products. If you buy in a cheap 
market, you will have no dear market in which to sell; and our 
civilization does not justify such a sacrifice. 

I do not want to take up the question of European wages; 
everybody knows that they do not pay as much over there as 
we pay here. T heard my honored friend, the Senator 
from Missouri |Mr. Srone], work himself into a high state of 
excitement against the former Senator from Rhode Island 
| Mr. Aldrich] because he had not brought in a report that had 
published of certain boards of trade and chambers of 
throughout the world on the question of wages. 
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Well, I was somewhat touched by the solicitude of my honoral|o 
friend from Missouri. I remember it distinctly. His anxiety 
made quite an impression on me, and I felt uncomfortable jy 
the thought that we had suppressed something perhaps that 
ought to have been given to the public. So I went over to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and I said to him, “ Where sye 
those reports?” He said: ‘“ They are being translated at the 
State Department.” “It seems to me,” I said, “it is taking 4 
long time to get those translations. Have 


you got any of 
them?” He said: “ Yes; we have got some of them.” [ said: 


“ Bring them in; I should like to see them.” So he brought in 9 
few sheets from those reports, I recall that one of them was a 
report from the Board of Trade of Nuremberg. I read it. The 
Nuremberg Board of Trade reported to this Government tl; 
the wages paid in Nuremberg were only about one-half what 
they were in this country in the same lines of employment, | 
recall reports made from other communities. I was in Germany 
shortly after that, and visited some of these cities, and I know 
from my own knowledge that the wages over there are not oyer 
half what they are here, and that the manner of living 
below the standard of the American workman. 

I did not intend to get into this question, except to again 
repeat a maxim which is sound, that we can not buy our neces. 
sities in a cheap market and maintain a dear market in which 
to sell. That is the fallacy of this whole free-trade proposition 
from the other side of the Chamber. 

Cheapness has beer the aim ef the Democratic Party from the 
hour of its birth, They always want something cheap. ‘They 
wanted free silver—16 to 1. Everything they want is cheap. 
It is free trade and free silver, and Heaven only knows what 
other free things will constitute their political faith as the years 
go by. 

But I am getting away from the question asked by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. I said that the sugar industry of 
the country was under sentence of death. Of course they smile 
from their imprisoned walls when they see the flowers; they 
welcome the consommé and the light refreshments; they are cou 
soling themselves somewhat upon the intervening period ly 
tween their sentence and their execution; they are still hopeful 
that, in a country that is intelligent and just, something 
occur to turn aside the solemn judgment that has been entered 
for 1916. If the administration had had courage enough, if 


is far 


might have avoided the agony of the intervening years. Leet 
culture will be cut off before 1916. There are a few instances 
in the country—I know of one in southern California—where 


the sugar company owns its beet land, but I know of another 
factory within a half mile of that one entirely dependent upon 
the farmers who had formerly supplied them with beets, but 
who have refused to cultivate beets under present conditions 

It is outrageous and uncalled for. Most of the employees of 
those sugar factories are now idle. Yet this wonderful pro 
tive war wall, to which the senior Senator from Florida 
FLETCHER] alluded the other evening, still exists, and y 
cording to the honorable Senator, war is the very acne « 
tection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator from 
gan if he does not think that it will be impossible for the De! 
cratic Party to permit this free-sugar clause to stand in tli 
tariff law? Will it not have to be repealed? In view 
declining revenues, which have already been supplemented 
an income tax and by a special tax, which, to cover up 
purpose, has been designated “a war tax ’—and yet, accordils 
to representations from the State Department, there is a ‘el 
icit now approaching of something like $80,000,000 for tho y 
in the face of these special taxes—does the Senator from M 
gan not believe that it will be impossible for the present ad 
istration to permit the free-sugar clause to stand, which, 
stands, will reduce our revenues thirty or forty million « s 
more, without imposing some other extraordinary methods ©! 
taxation in order to make up the deficit which is rapidly 2! 
ing? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it will be po: 
to allow this gift to be made to the American Sugar Ret 
Co.; for that is substantially what it amounts to; nobod 
is getting any benefit from it. Thousands of men are 
retired from the sugar industry. The people are gett! 
benefit from free trade in sugar, while the duty, which for 
went to the Treasury, is now absorbed by the Sugar Trus 

The tremendous deficit is growing from day to day. It 
be cared for in one of two ways, either by increasing the 1 
or by curtailing expenses. Yet they propose to take $10,00' 


out of the current revenues, notwithstanding the warning of “!1 
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PRALD, 2 powerful Democratic chieftain. It is almost im- | 


: le to imagine that a Democrat could say what Mr. F1rz- 
s7p has said. This is his statement: 
er I think of the horrible mess that I shall be called upon 
nt to the country on behalf of the Democratic Party 1 am 
d to quit my place. 

Phink of the chairman of the House Committee on Appropria- | 
tions saying a thing like that to his colleagues in the House of | 
Representatives ! 

‘Ir. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan | 
\ to the Senator from Kansas? 

* Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

‘Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire what response was made to 

( iirman of the Committee on Appropriations by the House 
of Representatives when he made the appeal? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Thus far there have been no 


‘ mies effected. The very bill that we are now considering 
iis for an expenditure of $40,000,000 on an experiment. The 
river and harbor bill, which is now being perfected in the 
( mittee on Commerce, will call for an expenditure of about 
5.000.000, and they are creating offices of all kinds that are 
needless and unnecessary. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
vield to the Senator from Kansas? 





Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Again, does not this very bill create addi- 
ottices? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes, and no one can tell how 


: there is no limit to the number. 
BRISTOW. And were not the expenditures which the 
n of the Committee on Appropriations was denouncing 
sed by the House in the face of his protest? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes; and I think he is very 
discouraged over the present outlook. I am not strictly 
oufidenee, but I have admired Mr. FirzGerRALp for many 
I know how independent he was when the Republican 
were in control of the House, and I know how thor- 
honest and independent he is now. This is a terrible 
ent of his party. The Representative from Mississippi, 
Sisson, also held his party up to scorn for their profligacy 


Mi 


1 expenditures, 
s is pretty strong language on the part of Mr. F1ITzGERALD: 
king now— 
he 
looking now at Democrats who seem to take amusement in 
votes on the floor of this House to overturn the Committee 


priations in its efforts to carry out the pledges of the Demo- 
form. They seem to take it to be a huge joke not to obey 
form [laughter and applause on the Republican side] and to 
ilous the efforts of the Members of our party who do try to 
the promises they made to the people. I know that some 
n this side are voting continually for appropriations because 





the wrath of the public if they do not vote out of the 

| sury assistance for everything anyone suggests. I have 

a letter which is somewhat characteristic of the corre- 

which I receive daily. 

e my political fortunes above my sworn duty under the 

ild not attempt to carry out the promises of the Demo 

tform, but I should place myself at the head of this band 
looters upon every occasion. 

¢ * * * * * 


d the Republicans for 12 years of my service in the Hous 

lican administrations with being grossly extravagant and 
the expenditure of the public money. 

re to Say on my responsibility as a Senator that the 
idininistration of this country should be characterized 

sury I would be taken off the floor for dis- 
coordinate branches of the Government, and, 
[ would not say it. 


} ’ 
Cli, 


looters,” 


o the 


but to eall them ‘ Treasury looters ” 
one on the inside. 

New York Representative has turned State’s evidence 
his party, and you can not dismiss it with a wave of 
nd. 
ciinst his party and brands them as “ Treasury looters.” 
ot been customary to put statues of Members of the 
Representatives in the corridors of this Capitol: but 
sa Democrat who deserves a statue in this Capitol it 
J. FirzGeratp, of New York, who has had the courage 
Staite’s evidence against his party and expose the crime 


ean only 
bs 


¢ 
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fligacy for which it is responsible. We borrowed no 
inder our administration. We had money enough to 


‘ our harbors and our rivers and to build public build- 
Why, there is not to be a public-buildings bill this year. 
rk that is now being done js to be arrested, and a build- 
th a foundation all in and the plans all made and a con- 
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I might reprimand, criticize, and | 


Represeniative FirzgeraAtp has turned State’s evi- | 
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tract let is not to be erected, and where an appropriation of 
$50,000 or $100.000 was made for a public building, the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury will put up such a building as he thinks 
necessary for that community, regardless of the limitations 
imposed by the law, and cover the balance of the money back 
into the Treasury to cover up the deficits. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire if it is proposed to take that 
money, then, which Congress has appropriated for public build- 
ings and public improvements here among our own people and 
use it to buy these old ships that are interned now, and set 
them afloat to lose a lot more money? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I understand the Senator correctly, in the 
case of the buildings that have been provided for, and an appro 
priation, we will say, of fifty or one hundred thousand dollars 
made for the building, the money is not to be spent for the 
erection of that building? 


7 


the Senator from Michigan 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 
Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Then what are they going to do with the 


money that is not spent—take a part of it for these ships? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Cover it back into the Treasury 
to help make up the deficit, and then take it out of the Treasury 
with the other hand and pay for these ships; even trust funds 
the Panama Canal bonds are to be taken. But let us 
whether that course on the part of Treasury officials is justified. 
We will take the case of a community like Des Moines, a fine, 


see 


splendid community in the State of my honored friend from 
Iowa. 
Mr. CUMMINS. That is exactly what happened there. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it? Well, I did not know it. I 
| have put my finger on a place where it actually cecurred. I was 
not aware of it, but I was taking Des Moines merely because 


it affords such a fine example. I will finish what I have to say, 
and then I am going to ask the Senator just what they did at 
Des Moines. 

We will say that the people of Des Moines have waited until 
they have a city of substantially 100,000 people. They have waited 
for years for a public building commensurate with the dignity 
and importance of that community. They have declined small 
appropriations for little buildings on the ground that the com- 
munity was growing and would soon need more elaborate im 
provements. The Senators and Representatives from Iowa have 
pushed aside offers of small appropriations until finally the city 


has risen to such importance that the Government of the United 


ef 


States concludes to build a creditable structure for the con 
venience of the public. It is the only immediate connection 
that Des Moines has with the Federal Government. It is the 
only tangible, local evidence of the existence of the Federal Gov 


ernment in Des Moines. It is the only thing that identifies that 
enterprising city with the Federal Government at Washington. 
We plan a monument that will typify the majesty of our Govern 
ment and vote an appropriation of $100,000. The present secre 
tary of the Treasury will get bids. If that appropriation would 
put up a granite building which would stand for ages, the Secre 


tary of the Treasury, acting autocratically and without author 
ity of law, will plan a building merely to accommodate the pre 
ent necessities of Des Moines, and if he can build for 
he covers the other $40,000 back into the Tre to b 
with. 

I venture the assertion that Des Moines would prefer no build 


it SOO O00 
isury ly ships 


ing to an inadequate one; that is high-handed and , 
but do not think it is prompted by economy; the mone e 
spent in other directions. They are going to build a d 
in Alaska to cost $35,000,000, where there are two 1 pe 
now that are not patronized. They are going end $40 


000,000 for ocean decorations, and yet they 1 not give a 


suitable public building to that splendid And yet 
that is Democratic economy! 
Mr. GORE and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If my friend from W ston will 
pardon me, I will yield to the S« r fi Oklahon for a 
question. 

Mr. GORE. I should like quire of the S how 
much the Federal Government has expended to constru a 
and dams in the St. Marys ¢ tween L Supe} nd 
the lower lakes? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan Probably $100,000,000, thet 


opening the Great Lakes to the commerce 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Michigan will allow me, I should like to remark—— 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can yield only for a question, 


under the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will put it in the form of a question. 
I should like to inquire whether the Senator is not aware that 
| in freight rates on the traffic of the Great Lakes in 
izle year when business was prosperous, over what would 
had to be paid in rail rates, was equal to the entire ex- 
ture of the Government in the improvement of those water- 
ys? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


knows. 


suving 
SII 
‘> 
pened 
Ws 


Oh, many times over, os everyone 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that that is a fact. 
Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Everyone recognizes that; the Sen- 
tor from Washington speaks with absolute authority. 


Proclamations from the White House do not furnish food to 
the unemployed. 

I belong political party that paid the expenses of the 
Government, ordinary and extraordinary. I belong to a political 
purty which paid the expenses of the War with Spain, and when 
the war was over we had more money to our eredit in the 
freasury than when it began. How well I remember when 
President McKinley called Congress in extraordinary session, 
nna 


to a 


\\ 


our old friend Dingley, of Maine, of pleasant memory, 
walked in and took his place in the House of Representatives, 
tid said: “ We will provide now for the expenses of the war.” 
We went right on with the public business of the country, neg- 
ecting nothing, and did not owe a dollar as the result of that 
Will 


in the Senate we ratified the treaty of peace which called for 
iyment of $20,000,000 to Spain to settle some differences 


crowing out of the war and affecting the transfer of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Did we have the 
money —$20,000,0007? Did we have to curtail public expenses? 
Dil we have to impose new and inguisitorial taxes? No! 
We paid that money out of the Treasury; even the present 


Secretary of State advocated it. We still have the Philippines, 


7,000 miles away, but there is a Democratic proposition pending 


to turn them adrift. They criticized President McKinley so 
mnuch for taking that territory. I do not know but that they 
now intend to give it away. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 


vield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will yield for a qnestion, 

Mr. JONES. I understood that the Senator was trying to 
show the extravagant economy of this party. I should like to 
him whether or not he has read the Democratic campaign 
textbook of 1914. 


ask 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. T read a portion. 
Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator whether he found 
very many references in that campaign textbook to the record 


of economy they had made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
iheir expenditures. 

Mr. JONES. Did the Senator note—I have not had the time 
to read this textbook, but we naturally look to the index to see 
what has been treated—that the only references to economy in 
this index are two, namely, economies in the War Department 
nnd economy in collecting the income tax? Those are apparently 
the only references to economy in this book. 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Yes; that true. 
crats in very high place seem to think that the 
proves of their extravagance. I do not think so. Appropria- 
tion bills originate in the House of Representatives. The 
people reduced the Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in last election from about 140 to about 35 and 
indicated a hostility to their program; and yet the President, 
in his speech at Indianapolis, says that he was approved by the 
ountry at the last election. I do not think think I 


Oh, they 


no: pride themselves on 


is Some Demo- 


country ap- 


he 


he Wills, I 


ain right when I assert it. 
rhe totals in the Electoral College under the yvoie in the last 
election would have been as follows: 
Re} ican ass OF 
OORE ORAS -- 213 
Pro sive 1 
Doutntful x 
Figuring by States, the congressional elections show Demo- 
ernatic States in the Klectoral College would hive been as fol- 
lows: 


> 
_ 


' 
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ord a bac whan nh ge alana et Mal ac ea ee IR & 
NINE 5 cinssn lS ces naoeais Sian ts ebtaaalg ebb ots ecg a ee De 

Missouri BS aecsis esate meet aig eas re 
Montana_. od cs sic lin ea ence bee ane SO { 
POON AOMORI oe oo erence ene eee 1” 
ci gg EL EL MEL ES DOLL EL AAA ALGO ITS A 10 
South Carolina nani eset cg a rd Sac ea a ALE a oe Te ek i 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia_ 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to inquire of the Senator if he is jo) 
mistaken as to Kansas, the Kansas Republican State ticket jo 
ing elected by from thirty to fifty thousand majority anq 
Republican United States Senator being elected. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I appreciate that: it was 
very welcome sound when the news came over the wire: by} 
what about the congressional delegation as it stands in the 
Congress? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Unfortunately that stands as at present 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I am giving. | 
giving the Democrats the benefit of the congressional elections 
and the incident to which the Senator from Kansas calls my 
tention only shows that I am very generous with our friends . 
the other side. 

The States that have gone congressionally Republica 
their votes in the Electoral College are as follows: 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


hex 


l 


Tdaho ae a SER SS CEN t 
Illinois__ si ip sce hl ida cat was tale cares ean aprenden ade co cia 7 
Iowa ns nn i soon nN isc ae lin cise clea ee a ; 
MN esis calla ac daha adnate each Cole eda mani Ae amen ( 
Massachusetts__ s 


Michigan ; : 
nN a A et ae ia ee Te 1: 
Nevada ads 

New Mexico__-_ 
New York ; 
NN AN URI i ns. 1s ssc pn lnc ls tales ccleak mda deci ihaeaeieaicaaia iene tae { 
Ohio__- pen a . ; ' 
Sah accion alice da ce Bile nek ean ia 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
PO RN cata tins sicnad sipelanh cepacia sate stalls ocd ae aterm eran aces : 
Utah__ polar : Z { 
Vermont ; { 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming... .... ak 
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This leaves California in the Democratic column, ali! 
the Republicans seem to have elected 5 of its 11 Representa 
and the Democrats 38. Nebraska split its congressional d: 
tion evenly. The net result, if this had been a_ presidenti 
year, a Republican President would be due for inauguration 
March 4. This is a wholesome and expected rebuke to 
administration, and would easily have given us in the Ele 
College 297 votes against 218 Democratic. 

I think we are due to win a great victory in the next « 
paigh, and I am looking forward, with unalloyed pleasure, | 
that event. Representative FirzGeratp turned State's evid 
against his party. He calls them Treasury looters. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. FirzcGreratp alone? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; he is not alone. 
tive Sisson, from Mississippi, is also aroused. 

We are a debt-paying Nation. The Republican Party 1 
especially commendable record in this regard. Let us se 
we have done. The cancellation of $2,500,000,000 of inde! 
ness in 25 years following the Civil War is the finest ¢! 
in the history of national financiering. The United Stites, with 
an indebtedness of only $10 per capita, with a eredit » 
that bonds can be sold bearing but 2 per cent, and with s1l-. 
000,000 of Panama bonds authorized but not issued, our fi 
credit was the best of any nation of the world when the De 
cratic Party came into power. They have injured Am 
credit and prestige. They have aroused the indignation of om I 
countrymen, and excited the mirth of foreigners, by the | 
and child-like manner in which they have conducted our fore!stt 
affairs. We have no friends of this Government to the soul 
us. I do not believe there is a person in Mexico who does 
despise us, while Americans who have interests in Mexic 
have plead and begged for some kind of protection 
hands of our Government, feel very unkindly toward tl 
authority. 

We have angered Honduras by attempting to violate he 
stitution. We have angered Costa Rica beyond m¢ 
prosperous, self-reliant, happy people. 


Repr 


asure 





wa entered into a treaty with Nicaragua regarding the 
\ eun Canal, across Lake Managua and San Juan River. 
C r Cleveland held the treaty between Costa Rica and 
\ eun to be valid and binding upon both countries. Yet the 


| States of America, while professing respect for treaty 
ttempts to destroy it to gratify purely private interests 

-t the protests of the Government of Costa Rica. 
ir BRISTOW. Mr. President 
\ir. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only. I 
he Chair to understand if anyone interrupts me I only 
1 a question, because under the new rules here I am not 
“1 to be as courteous to my associates as I would like 





rhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hueues in the chair). The 

Senator from Michigan yields to the Senator from Kansas. 
‘Ir. BRISTOW. I want to inquire of the Senator what is the 
cjeniticance of this alleged purpose to pay Costa Rica a million 
half dollars that I saw in the papers. Is that a balm 


wounded feelings, to satisfy her, or what is the signifi- 
of the added appropriations that we are asked to pay 
untries? 

SMITH of Michigan. The principal significance which I 
to it is the utter recklessness of the party in power to 
t Treasury conditions. The entire attitude assumed by 
vernment in Central America is wrong and does us no 
lit. We have been occupying Nicaragua with our soldiers 
two years against the protest of a large majority of 
1M ple. 

r. BRISTOW. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
n yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 


to her 


tT! St (t 


GO 


( 





\I 


Mr. BRISTOW, ‘The Senator is very familiar with Mexico 
and our relations with that couygtry. I should like to inquire 
of him what has become of the million dollars which we col- 


we dea 


of the Mexican people when we took Vera Cruz, when 
war on Mexico and captured that port, appropriated 


enues, aggregating more than a million dollars?) What 
] ie of that money? Did we bring it to the United 


States; and if so, where is it and what is to be done with it? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know, of course. I am 
the confidence of the present administration. No one 
rophesy with aecuracy what it will do from day to day; 

] not enter such a doubtful field; but we went to Vera 
Cruz for the purpose of helping Carranza and Villa, who were 
at 1 time together, probably to overawe President Huerta. 
When we got in we could not get out with credit to ourselves. 
Our soldiers were landed at Vera Cruz under a desultory fire, 


he lives of many Americans were threatened. The long pro- 
ssion of noncombatants from the interior of Mexico got under 
r flag, and the protection which was afforded by Gen. Funston 
absolutely necessary that we should not leave. We ad- 
red the customhouse at Vera Cruz, If there is anything 
on earth that is dear to a Mexican recalcitrant it is a custom- 
‘ A customhouse will inspire a revolution in Mexico any 
I know of my own knowledge that President Madero 
da Michigan man 40 per cent for his money if he would 
have $100,000 until they could get possession of the 
use at Juarez, 
ustomhouses have been the aim and the hope and the am- 
f every revolutionary Mexican in the last three or four 
When Carranza found himself cut off at his northern 
stomhouse he made post haste for a more southerly one at 
and just before he reached it our soldiers took 


t 


} 


Cruz 
not intended to withhold this money from these Mexi- 
olutionists. It was intended to give it to them, but 
ve were about ready to give it to one of them the other 
d, and as we have been their copartners in this whole 
ess, we must hold what we have for a more favorable 
enter a court of equity, where conscience is king, to 
which one of these highwaymen to have this 
I think, answering directly the question of the Sena- 
| Kansas, that the money is now in the Treasury, where 
\in until order is restored, if that time ever comes. 

BRISTOW. Mr. President 

SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

BRISTOW. Let me inquire if that money should be 
any Mexican revolutionist or bandit or statesman with- 
onsent of Congress? 

SMITIL of Michigan. I will say to the Senator from 
our ships of war were sent to Vera Cruz without the 
of Congress. Our soldiers were placed upon Mexican 

thout the of Congress. Our soldiers are now 

he soil of Nicaragua without the consent of Congress, 


is 


\1 


‘ 


consent 
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and have actually carried on war without the consent of Con 
gress. I had always supposed that Congress was the sole power 


to determine whether or not there should be war, but this ad 
ministration has made war not only upon Mexico but upon 
Nicaragua without the authority of Congress. 

I said in another place, under some provocation, our troops 





were ordered out of Mexico by Carranza. I have very good 
authority for making that statement. I know that Carranza, 
through the American consul, made qa demand for the with 
drawal of our troops. He wanted the Vera Cruz custombhouse 
If it were not for customhouses there would be no revolution. 


But I said that our troops had been ordered out of Mexico 
Carranza. I feel quite sure the official records will 
our troops were ordered out of Mexico by 
order complied with. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 


by 
show that 
Carranza and th 


> 
it 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not say he could have moved 
our troops by his mandate, but he moved some one, and a con- 
troversy promptly arose between Gen. Funston and the War 
Department over the withdrawal of our troops. Funston pro 
tested that it would be inhuman and expose thousands of in 
nocent people to danger. While he was quarreling with the 
War Department over the withdrawal order Villa and Carranza 


dissolved partnership, and in that situation Gen. Funston re- 
mained for awhile longer to protect those people. I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, continuing my question, I am 
anxious to know who has authority to use this million dollars 


which we have, I think, purloined from the people of Mexico 
and brought up here. It is their money and not ours. Who can 
use that money? Could it be used by the Executive to build 
up one faction as against another? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By our Executive? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, it could; if he were so dis- 
posed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator mean to say that with our 
Army and Navy we can take a port of a foreign country, cap 


ture it, hold it by force of arms, collect 
aggregating a vast sum of more than a mil 
the Executive can bring it away 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Use it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. And they can use 
agency to put up or tear down parties to a controversy in 
foreign country ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; unfortunate 
that may seem it can be done if an administration were reck- 
less enough to do it. I do not think it would be much more 
reckless than to authorize the shipment of arms and ammunition 
into Mexico at the time we did it. I know it would not be half 
as reckless as it is to hold the people of Nicaragua in subjection 
without authority of Congress. Yes; it could be done. 

While Huerta was President of Mexico our Government 
emissaries to his enemies in the field; I know that the President 


the from it, 


and then 


revenue 


lion dollars, 


the money as a political 
that 


as 


sent 


sent William Bayard Hale, Mr. Carrothers, and John Lind to 
Huerta’s enemies; and the strange thing about it all is—and Iam 
going to say this—that there has not been an emissary sent 
from this Government to the Mexican Capital in the last two 
years who has not fallen squarely into the arms of the repre- 
sentatives of Henry Clay Pierce and the Waters-Vierce Oil Co 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich 
igan yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is this: The 


Senator stated a 


few moments ago that he supposed the money collected at Vera 


Cruz was in the Treasury. How does he know that it 
Treasury ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not really know, but I 
it is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the Senator | s 
while ago I introduced a resolution ask | ident to 
inform the Senate with respect to the amount collected, w 
he proposed to do with it, and whether he proposed to expend it 
without the authority of Congress, and that the resolution was 


} 


opposed on the other side of the ¢ iber, and finally wht to 
be sent to the Committee on For Relations, it being now on 
the calendar. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President, I know that is 
so: and T should like to see the resolution of the Senaton ! 
Iowa acted upon. It should have received the approval of th 
Senate. It might have revealed a condition of affairs 
which the country knows but little. I do not think, how 
that the money is in the Treasury to the credit of our general 


fund. 




















































NI CUMMINS. I was about to ask the Senator from 
M in whether he thought that money might be used to buy 
hips in view of an empty Treasury? 
SMITH of Michigan. Well, if the Mexican quarrel keeps 
ehough, it might be borrowed to buy ships. 
Ir. SHERMAN. Mr. President — 
\ivr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Illinois 
+ question, 

SLIERMAN. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
\Lic hn whether the Government does not now find itself in 
«A tition where great diplomatic embarrassment would arise 
if it undertook to dispose of this million dollars which it has in 
its custody? Would not the payment of this million dollars, 
ey if it were by the authority of Congress, to any of the revo- 
hut iry elements now in Mexico, carry with it a recognition by 
i] Government of what we deemed to be the lawful govern- 
ment of that Republic? 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; and it would 
earry with it the recognition of no other government on the 
face of the earth. There is not a government in the civilized 
world that has recognized any government in Mexico since 
Gen. Huerta was driven from Mexico City by the activities, the 
spleen, the pique, and the madness of our own Government, 
lthough he had been recognized by every government in the 
word, except two or three. The foremost Governments, Ger- 
1 Mrance, England, Russia, Austria, and Italy, had all 
re zed Huerta, and recognized him promptly. When the 

ry for foreign affairs in England was asked in the 
tlouse of Commons regarding the recognition by England he | 
aid: “It has been the policy of this Government always to | 
re ze de fneto governments.” We could have done the same | 
i] with perfect propriety. If we had done it, in my judg- 
1 IIuerta could have composed the differences that existed 
{ hie and the responsibility for all the robbery and all the | 
1 and ali the lawlessness from that time to this rests 
ul] he Presi t's shoulders. 

While IT am on the subject I am going to give as tersely as I 

) hat I believe to be the errors of the Washington ad- | 

ration in Mexico. 
f. 

nnouncement of the new doctrine that governments 
OV their origin to violence would not be recognized by this 
« rnment was an error. It had no more than been an 
nounced before the Chief Executive of this Nation knew it was 
ror. When an incipient revolution in Peru occurred, when 
their President w: arcerated and their secretary of war was 
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sponsible for the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth ,¢ 
property and thousands of human lives. It has finan ’ 
ruined thousands of Americans, and it has afforded advantag 
to European commercial, manufacturing, and exploiting inter. 
ests to the loss and detriment of those of the United State. 
It has excited the suspicion and hostility of every Latin-A meri. 
can country, has grievously affronted every European chancet- 
lery, and has placed this Nation in such imminent peril j 


foreign relations with three great Gcvernments that it has fonpa 
itself obliged to determine its course in a great internation») 


question by the pressing necessities of the difficult position w} 
it has created rather than in response to the eall of high | 
tional and moral obligations. 

That is the truth about it. 

It has forced a further distorted and amplified interpretat 
of the already exaggerated Monroe doetrine and launched 
upon seas of imperialism from which ho man may see the shore. 
Persistence in such a policy can be justified only by the supre 
necessity of saving the pride, prestige, and face of an admin 
tration committed to a national blunder. 


It can therefore } 
justified only as a policy of “ expediency” and rot as one 
“ morals.” 


of 


Itl.—-THE DISPATCH OF THE LIND MISSION, 


The dispatch of Mr. Lind to Mexico as the official representa 
tive of the President in dealing with the Huerta administratio, 
Without diplomatic character and without the approval or con 
sent of the Senate of the United States, was an act at varianee 
with our precedents and was an assertion of overlordship oye 
the sovereign Mexican Nation through direct though not armed 
intervention in its affairs. The representations made through 


| 
| Washington 
| Officer of this Government without success, and their repet 
| through the personal representative of the President, a pe. 
without diplomatie character or training, was an act of need 
| less offensiveness to a friendly and sovereign State, fored l 
| to failure even before negotiations were entabled. 
I myself do not say anything against Mr. Lind in this « 
tion. I think John Lind is an upright man. TI served wit! 
in Congress and found him to be a most agreeable, abl nil 
conscientious man; bat his mission to Mexico was an abso 
failure, far as our information He has not 
plished one thing for this country; neither did William Bayard 
Hale accomplish anything. Nobody knows how much tl: 
have been paid for going down there, but we k1 


after they reached Mexico they were generously entertai 


Mr. Lind had already been made under instructions fr 
through the sworn and _ constitutionally 





sO is goes. 


do 


murdered, a revolution which, in its effect, was as far-reaching | people who had interests to subserve. The Huerta govern 
as was the revolution in Mexico, the President of the United | was convicted of high crimes and misdemeanors upon e: 
States promptly recognized the revolutionists. “Consistency, | testimony. Huerta was told that he was unfit to be Pres 
thou art a jewel,” but thy name is not Democracy. [Laughter.] | and was asked to join an expression of his own condemi 
it was an ertor for this Government when & announced the | Huerta’s government was further asked to give guara 
doctrine that governments owing their origin to violence | 4 constitutional election, whereas every person versed \ 
would not be recognized by ihis Government for the following ean affairs knows that a constitutional election is impos 
re ns; . ; : : | Mexico. 
( y Lt was announced be core the President had ACCESS to the | There has never been anything said about a const 
} Is of the Department of State and the history of our for- | election since Huerta retired. It was not constitution 
eign relations, which should have se rved as his guidance. body of Mexican generals to meet at Aguas Calientes. ‘1 
') It was purely an expression of the President's personal! was not the constitutional dignity that the President 
being CoRNPE ty Ve the traditions and precedents of this United States said must be observed in Mexico before le 
0 ent since its existence. ove ; have anything to do with it. The Aguas Calientes con 
1c was ullere l ” ithout foresight and without tha eee was not constitutional. Two or three Presidents have | 
Pepaeeecthtel Ee 9 os aes ee a ce oa cae esi from that voluntary, promiscuous, and rather reyolut 
Ne a ne a cea renee eee 
wa ee Peeaccie 5k ak cceameenete. eee a | Finally, the diplomacy of the Washington adminis 
a. See ae eer ee “i sens had eae Renoead having been conspicuously unhorsed by the unafraid | S 
; oe ae aoe | President and his astute minister of foreign relations, “4 
by vi wenos ane we mn ee ane one eee of war had been | Gamboa, it made an irreparable mistake in r taining Mr. Lind 
Haiti.  ateeee ee ae ee Se ee ee os in Mexico after his mission had terminated, thus furl! 
: eo eee ; F tating the Mexican Government, exposing our cwn Go\ 
= aie a ae saieaeal continuity in the American nolicx | to further ridicule, and the unfortunate Mr, Lind to the « 
pe eres = ' : | delights—though assured safety—of the seaport of Vera ¢ 
: —_ sida a vel ' al alles | the only place where he could live in quiet. 
1 rerusing o recognize 1e ro sironat covernmen 0 ren, | 
Huerta, this Government was within its rights, but it neverthe- aa a 
less contributed to the discredit of a government which was| The attempt to discredit European nations accredited 
endeavoring to restore peace and order to Mexico, and which | ico and to misrepresent their attitude with reference to | 
had the support of 9S per cent of Mexican public opinion and | tion. ; 
of the American and all other foreign colonies as well as of all The European Governmerts accredited in Mexico fh 
Ruropean Governments. | political interests in that country, but they have la! A 
That is quite a startling statement, and yet it is true. The! mercial ones and large colonies. France has $900,000" 
consequences following the withholding of our recognition have | invested in banking and manufacturing enterprises. ‘ 
been most grave. Our attitude has been interpreted and is now | Britain has close upon a billion of dollars invested in 


recognize ad 
regularly 
rebellion, 


as favoring and supporting rebels in arms against 


A constituted government. It has fed the flames of 


stimulated the revolutionary movement, and is re- | 





| banks, railways, and plantations. Germany and Spain 
| each over $500,000,000 invested in the country at lars 

° : 7 daca : 7 . eru 
| growing colonies. The representatives of these Goyer 
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experienced not cnly nearly two years of the misgovern- 

hut also the terrors and insincerities of the Madero gov- 

ment, a government in theory totally unsuited to Mexico and 
+) practice worse than the autocracy of Gen. Diaz. 

\ doubts that. He was a dreamer, a good man, I guess, 
brother, who was summarily disposed of for intrigue, 
avs at his heels. It was his brother who drew out of 

t \lexican treasury $50,000 in gold and handed it to Capt. 

1 ins. whose office is in the Hibbs Building in Washington, 

: wing sand in the eyes of the administration of President 

| Some people say that he drew out $300,000 at the first 

That he gave Mr. Hopkins $50,000 of it in gold I 

be true; and Hopkins was a sand thrower. He spent 
s time casting reproach upon the Diaz administration. 
professional revolutionist over Central America. He 

Zelaya was going out of the presidency of Nicaragua 

ore he went out; he helped put him out. I donot know 
h he got for it, but if I had the power I would make 
ow much he got for it. If I had the power, I would 
these professional reyolutionists out of the District of Co- 


i 


a 


about driving bad women out of the District of Co- 

d destroying the “red-light” district. The police 
fter that. But you permit a pest pot of revolution 
1d smell to heaven right under your noses. Then, too, 
-aecess to the Department of State, and have had for 
I have called attention on this floor several times to 
t, but I can not move anyone to action on the majority 


New York Herald, with a degree of independence that is | 
idable, has published page after page of the in- | 


of this revolutionary cabal who have their offices in 

F { ty, where most of these revolutions at the south of us are 
( ted. The New York World, which admires the President 

of { ited States, but which has not very much love for 

ry of State, although it treats him with respect, 

and over again cautioned the country against this 


ry pest pot in the District of Columbia, but nothing | 


is di But I must not be turned aside. They desired to 
afety of their nationals and an opportunity for them 
their peaceful occupations. They therefore recom- 


he recognition of the Huerta government, and for these | 
their representations were approved and acted | 


ir Governments. The refusal of this Government to 
ognition became, therefore, equivalent to a rebuke to 
n, Asiatic, and Latin-American nations which had 

| recognition, and it was further distressing to them in 
were deprived of the moral support of this Govern- 


iding the Huerta administration to restore order, and | 
e they were deprived of the benefits expected to flow | 


on they were offered no compensation therefor 


this administration. 
7 


cy ‘ 


pting to destroy the financial credit and standing of 
ut out of our way to strike a blow at the people 

lly Republic. Huerta had made all his arrangements 
in France. He got an advance of ten or twenty 

Ile took ten millions of it and paid back a loan to 





made by Madero, and the other ten millions he used | 


ning his army and maintaining peace. The Presi- 
the United States hung a sign on him, saying that he 
undesirable citizen, and the world took note of that 
refused to loan him any more money, although he 
his place 15 months after that sign was hung out 
d to enjoy the confidence of his countrymen. 


Sa second act of intervention in the affairs of Mexico, | 


expected to deprive the federal government of the 
ary to put down rebellion and disorder. 
body say anything against that? Is not that sound doe- 
‘or the purpose of carrying out the policy of the President 
Government and this Nation were made responsible for 
truction of vast material interests, for a protracted 
ly warfare, for the unnecessary sacrifice of thousands 
n lives, and for the permanent impairment of cordial 
ngs between the two nations. This policy, initiated 
hy knowledge of the resources of the Mexican Govern- 
S been a ridiculous failure. Mexico’s revenues to-day 
cer than they were six months ago. They are composed 
00 a month from the customhouse and $6,000,000 from 
sper \l taxes that are not burdensome, thus giving a total 
e Of $11,000,000 a month being used entirely for adminis- 
“lve and war purposes. 
, erta was in pretty good shape. He was proportionally in 
ectler Shape than we are in the net result. He had more money, 
uld have had good credit if we had not broken it down. 
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(a) This was an error be 
tions of *“‘ expediency ” and not 


hands of civilized people bent 
immoral act and contrary to 
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When the Senator from 
urday night, if I regarded the si 
proper thing for this Gover 


eustom of nations but 
This was an error « 
much more reprehensible, ther 


and vand 


the han 


life and destroy the property of 

act, our Government, acting | nt 
even though honest, motives, a 
committed by the bands of barbari: 

They are not all barbarians, but 
fighting under numerous chiefs ai 
highest order of citizenship 

(b) Because the aet con s t 
cerity, since the President so Six 
determination never to take 
never would take the step, a t 

(c) The failure of some establis 
become responsib for dam Y 
conditions existing in northern Me¢ 
become li: ble under internationa 
tion of the Monroe doctrine for 1 
lives and property of foreigners 
damages will amount to ] 
millions of dollars. 

And Mr. Bryan, Secretary S 
and good order, would pl al 
ages, even thi 1 he had to e 
to do it. If anybody has any cla 
anywhere on the civilized earth, I 
here now, because he never had a 
it. Pay Colombia $25,000,000 salve 
charge them $50,000,000 for the 
generations of Colombians by 
Pacifie ports through waterw 
tions of men will give them ( 
ports upon both oceans! But th 
people could get their claims s 
all coming up with their s els 
hanging around this Capitol with 
money that they think th are 
before in 20 years of service. Tl 
advice to them is to get action 
not last long. 

VII, THE ASSU MI ION HLA 

There never has been a const 
there never will be unti radi 
and character of the peop rhe 
democratic must be begun a e] 
ean not justly saddle an ignol 
sponsibilities such as are borne wittl 
nations. Eighty per cent of the 


to read 


and practice of democr 
the Statue of 
| built upon quicksand as to expe 


expect 


ds of savages 








that 


ontrary to | 


it 


XY 


ryt 


or write, and with no more 
than al 
Liberty in New 
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present conditions in Mexico 
I am sorry about is that it was: 
Every government there has 
| power. That is the plain trut 
| because it is pleasant That is the 
| body who has been down there k1 
was in Mexico City the policemen 
people might not think they w 
depot where the train stopped 
did not have soldiers sed u 
populace. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Pre 
The PRESIDING OFFICER I) 
gan yield to the Senator 1 1 N 
Mr. SMITH of Mich I 
question. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I should e 
resident of the Republic of Me 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan Diaz. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Can the S¢ 


dent of 


Mexico now? 


It was 


Zul 
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Mr. SMITH! of Michigan. No, Mr. President; I have not 
read the morning papers thoroughly. [Laughter.] I know 
who was President yesterday, but I have not read this morn- 


ing’s papers. I do not know who is President; but whoever it 
is, hie is trying his level best to avoid going to the eapitol, If 
he can be seen once in the capitol he is doomed. 

very government there has been shot in and shot out of 
power, and a revolution is an election. That is a_ terrible 
thing to say, is it not? I do not like to say it; my criticism 
is not directed to the whole 17,000,000 of Mexicans. I think 


our Government is partially responsible for their being in this | 


demoralized and awful ccndition; and I am not altogether | 
sure—I am going to be fair about it—that the responsibility | 
rests wholly with the party now in power, although they have | 


done much to encourage the present situation. 


Do you remember the battle of Juarez? I said the other day 


| between the various aspirants for supreme control and at 


Rio Grande and the President of the United States met him on 
the international bridge, where they exchanged felicitations 
It was supposed then that we had some interest in that coy). 
try and its people, but we have given its bandits arms and 
munition to destroy honest people. The red fire of anal 
now burns from the Rio Grande to Vera Cruz. 

Somebody may ask what I would have done about it. I won) 
not have broken down the barriers of self-government in Mar. 
ico. sut I would have given protection to American citiy, 
and to other foreigners who had a right to rely upon us. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \ 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Certainly; I yield with pleasnr 
the Senator from New York for a question. 

Mr. ROOT. I rose for the purpose of putting a questic 
the Senator from Michigan that may direct his mind ane 
very illuminating discourse toward one specific direction 
which the pending ship-purchase bill may bring us into co. 
with serious questions in Mexico. The question is this: Would 
it be possible, in the judgment of the Senator from Michigan 
preserve an attitude of entire impartiality and abstention f 


all participation in controversies that are going on in Mexico 


MN 
ali- 








thy 





same time operate a line of Government-owned vessels engay 
in commerce between the ports of the United States and the 
ports of Mexico? Would not this situation naturally ai 


While private vessels can make their private arrangen 5 
with these chieftains, Carranza and Villa and Zapata and 


Obregon, and all the others, while private persons can arrang 
with these aspirants, as we know, for their acecommodat 
and their protection at one port and another, the Governmen 
of the United States could not possibly do that without inyoly 
ing itself in controversy by giving its moral support to on 
the arrangements. What does the Senator from Michigan th 
about the situation in which we would be placed with re! 


| ence to our self-denying ordinance as to the affairs of Mexico 


that five men in the Belmont Hotel in New York held up that 

battle for two days; and there were not enough shots fired in 

the battle of Juarez to gratify the interest and inquisitive de- 

sire of people across the border, who expected a real fight. 

Some shots came over into El Paso. You can see buildings | 
there where a stray shot came across the river, Even the | 
American consulate got one or two of them in the roof, but it | 
Wits hot battle. President Diaz had been convinced that the 

monetary interests that bad controlled the Mexican railways 

and the oil business had turned against him. He had been con- 

vineed of it. His minister, Limantour, when he returned from 

hurope. gave out an interview in New York which put the fin- 

ishing touches on the reign of Diaz: and he surrendered almost 

Without firing a gun at Orozeo and the soldiers under Presi- 

dent Madero. 

Madero made all kinds of promises to his people and did | 
not keep them. I regret the manner of his death. He did | 
nothing for this country. He did not cause the prosecution 
of any man for murder of an American citizen, Foreigners | 
had more standing in Mexico than Americans did. One of the | 
most prominent citizens of New Hampshire—I do not know 
but that my friend the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
will remember this—came here to ascertain what rights an 
American had in Mexico and he was told that his name 


sounded a little like a German name and they hoped he would 
not disclose his American citizenship. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am obliged to the Senator from 
New Hampshire for confirming what I have said. Every gov- 
ernment in Mexico has been shot in and shot out of power, and 
we furnished the ammunition and the guns. It credit 
TO Us. 

How [ was thrilled by the couplet of the Senator from Massa- 
|Mr. Longe |—I wish I could reeall it—when he was 
discoursing so ably and interestingly upon the delicate situa- 
tion in Magdalena Bay. “Our name was on the guns, John.” 
Now, IT know what I am talking about when I say 
The testimony taken by our committee on the Mexican border 
disclosed this condition of affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator will read it, 
does not take too long. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


is no 


chusetts 


if it 


I will read it on the request of the 


Senator, although I did not intend to do so; but it is so perti- | 
nent to the present issue that I think it really ought to be read. | 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is that all there is of it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is all there is of it, but there 
was further and ample proof of selfish activity on the part of 
prominent Americans, 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘They did not want to be investigated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They did not want to be investi- 
gated; but we know that millions and millions of rounds of 
rimimunition have been spirited across the border, sometimes 
with the consent of our Government officials and 
without it. Every government of Mexico has been shot 
otlice, and our only answer was rhetoric, rhetoric, rhetorie. 

The truth of this view is sustained by the history of Mexico 


into 


since the time of the revolution against Spain. Where else 
throughout the world has there been more turbulence, more 
violent overturning of government, more hallelujahs of. tri- 


umph, or more anathemas of death and defeat? The hero and 
patriot of one hour becomes in the next hour the fugitive from 
justice, with a price upon his head. 

It is but a few days ago that Carranza marched in triumph 
info the Mexican capital and then skulked out of it under 
color of darkness. Now he is on his way back again, and his 
essor is skulking 
of triumph and anathemas of death and defeat 
our door. [Right at our door the president of Mexico 


lelujahs 


ight at 


“our guns.” | 


if this bill were to pass? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that is what 
me to refer to the Mexican situation. It is a fact that 
about to establish a new medium of communication upon 
sea, and of course we could do no business safely with Mexico 
under present conditions. 

All that the Senator from New York has said, and m 
propriately, is very illuminating as illustrating the difliculti 
under which we are now laboring to bring forth a mount 
when in reality we will bring forth a mouse. We will get 
ing out of Mexico and nothing out of Central Americ dl 
nothing out of South America by these Government-owned s! 
Our entire attitude toward these people must be changed 
disarm prejudice. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
gan yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


We 


et 


Does the Senator from 


For a question. 


Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Michigan w! 
the very striking figure of his is designed to affect the sullrage 
vote? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I had no hidden motive. 





sometimes | 


vy a few short mouths ago, it seems to me, came over to the | you please as long as is necessary to kill one another off. 


Mr. ROOT. I @all the attention of the Senator to the 1 
that there are a considerable number of the States of tile 
Union, including that of my friend the Senator from Utal M 
SUTHERLAND], who I observe is smiling at this moment, 1 


which the threat of bringing forth a mouse would present a 1) 
serious political problem. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, I voted fo" > 
frage in Michigan, and I am going to vote for it here if | have 
an opportunity. But before we undertake to establish closer 
trade relations with the Republics to the south of us we mts 
| get their good will. They are very suspicious of us now. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
gan yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only. ae 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from Micht 


’ 








loan if he thinks it is perhaps taking a long step toward getting 

| their good will when our Chief Executive has acknow!eeses 
that they have a right to shoot all the people they want ind 
| we are not going to interfere with their holy pastime? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, what a striking indictment Ul - 

| presents! What a striking indictment of one whose action 
ecntributed so much to the disrespect for law in Mexico. Bs 
seems to me that it is rather dubious doctrine to say to ( 





. . . io s-henevyer 
| people of the Western Hemisphere that you can fight whenev' 














ntlv we have heard Senators on the other side of the 
‘ : quote with approval the records of distinguished 

es of State in the past. They talk about Evarts and 

iysen, and yet when a Senator who has been a great 
« y of State, who is fitted to fill any office in this Govern- 
, credit, stands up hece with solemnity and candor 
nishes them against the danger they will encounter 
arture from a settled policy of the American Govern- 
over a century they turn a deaf ear. How vain the 
ppeal of the great Senator from New York. Future 
s. however, will do Senator Roor the credit to say 
rned his country against the danger of this paternal- 


e. The President of the United States says he will 

ze anyone unless he is chosen squarely under the 

n of Mexico. Hye who rules marches through slaugh- 

hrone. Power is seized by ambitious hands, but the 

s his career either in the dungeon, in exile, or by the 
ONES. Mr. President 

RESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 


to the Senator from Washington? 

iit of Michigan. JI] yield fora question. 
IS. It may be that the Senator has already touched 
t | have in mind. If he has done so, I will not ask 
eat it. Can he give us any information as to why it 
re apparently kept some of the representatives of 
ment going around over Mexico with different fac- 
Have we kept our representatives along with Villa and 


and Zary a 
ravishing 


hy hay 


| 

ta to see that they were doing their pillage 

r and their murders in a proper of a 
e we kept our representatives there? 

f Michigan. We have kept them spying on con- 


sort 


(1TH o 


Some of them ought never to have been sent there 

S them were discredited in their own countries before 
hosen for that kind of service. When the President 

d States solemnly told the American people that 


tered Torreon not victor but a brother to 
he based his statement upon the report rey «d to 
de to the State Department by Consul Hanna. I 


he lips of a man whe 


aus a 


as 


ite 
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» was with Villa at Torreon that | 


not within 15 miles of Torreon when Villa entered 
now anything about it. This man, who is worthy | 
me that when Villa entered Torreon he was 
him on the streets of Torreon when a woman 


There goes th 


and without 
hief of staff drew their 


e 


federal paymaster,” 


ee who he was Villa and his « 


hot that man to the earth, and as he lay groaning 
he held in his hand a yellow piece of paper which 


1- nit 
mm OUT 


to of his 
the paymaster. 


over and 
He was not 
He had in his 1 


me he bent 
Villa. 


an told 
wis a pass from 
an of Torreon. 


OY 


n wocket $15,000 

he had sold his lumber, anticipating the coming of 
nd was preparing to get out of the country. 
and children of the dying man were forbidden to 
I face or give him burial Finally toward evening | 
hard that he might be buried that his body was 

ra donkey’s back and taken toward the cemetery. 
he body fell off. No one was permitted to move it 

v from Villa. Finally when that authority was 

\ 1 told me he followed the body, which was 

oss the back of a donkey, to the metery 

out to the cemetery he said there were 10 Ameri 
di g¢ graves, and he heard the m in charge 

y, “After you have finished digging the graves 

rds you dig yours 

is informed that Villa’s entrance into Tor- 

{ 1d kindly and ne $ revolutionary chief 

e | ber fooled: why will not tl President 

e who know the truth? He kept Nelson O’Shaugh 

{ i} Washington hote for 10 days be 

rive | ilience. O’Shaug] y retlected 
He ord 1 him to « here direct 

let ] yp over his old home where 

rec 1 I 1 him here, and for 

UV ughnessy e ing 1 ter of the An ican 
1 Me . who through pet nd di ter stood at 
endered service for which the American people 

be his debtor, was denied access to the Chief 

[I do not say that the Pr lent wo have given 
tatement about Villa’s entr e into Torreon if 


e will not liste 


the truth. But } ‘n to people who 

lle does not seem to want information from people 
W I told Mr. Bryan while he was making a speak 
1 before the electi: of President Wilson, in his 





\lexandrin Hflotel in Los Angeles, that I was taking 


testimony that would be useful to him if Wilson should be 
elected and he should be associated with the administr: I. 
I never have been asked for one syllable fr I took this 


testimony to the State Depart: t and laid it \ 


and told him it represented thx lel th 

as to conditions in Mexico, and 1 st I t 
From the time of the revoli . 

time of the establishment of the go. ( > e 





rulers of Mexico pa 








ss a CLOSS the ~ i t i y i B 
“ Come like shadow s, SO ad ] i I l { ee é 
tyrant Santa Ana, and the unhappy and M 
milian, along with a multitude of vulgai | 
held sway over the destinies of this unhappy ry, des 
its population and leaving in their wake 
appointed ambitions and sad ti ~ \ t 
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er 1 ts wit ion ol s ol "i 
e means | | ~d 
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debate grows out of the fact that we are about to establish 
ste:mship lines on Central and South American lanes. One of 
the great States of Central America has a man in this Capitol 


who asserts that we can never do business with them until we 


give them $25,000,000 as a balm to their wounded feelings. 
He came to see me at my house, and said he wanted to talk 
with me because I was a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He said, “I want to talk with you about this 
Colombian business, Senator.” I said, “All right; go ahead.” 
I listened to him for one hour, during the course of which he 
suid 40 times, **‘ What we want to do is to reestablish good will 
between our people and our Uncle Samuel.” When he got 
through I said, * You want a frank answer, do you not? I do 
not want to deceive you.” He said, “ Yes”; and I said, “ In- 


stead of $25,000,000 I would not give you 5 cents, and I will 
tell you why. We spent $360,000,000 to improve the waterways 
of Central America. It longer necessary for Colombian 
people to go overland from one Colombian port to another. It 


is no 


is not necessary for them to transfer to and from the railroad 
at Panama, and for all future generations Colombian citizens 
have a waterway from their Pacific to their Atlantic ports 


Without cost. We should 
for benefits conferred. 


have $50,000,000 
She has ports upon both seas, and may 
sail her ships from one to the other without hindrance or delay. 
This matchless and a superb country of ours. We can 
afford to set a good example to the world and be generous, but 
we must first be just to our own people.” 

When the President calls his chiefs to the White House to 
discuss the Treasury deficit, it is a poor time to make a coun- 
try, to whom we owe nothing, a present of $25,000,000. They 
will get over this little disappointment, but we will not get over 
this deficit until we get the Democratic Party out of power. 


Colombia 


assessed 


is a 


As I said about an hour ago, if the last congressional elec- 
tions are any index, we would have gotten the Democrats out 
this year, notwithstanding what the President says in his 
speech at Indianapolis about that being a Democratic victory; 
it was not. He is mistaken; he has been misinformed about 
that, as he has been about other things. He does not go to 


the right sources for his information; he bas discouraged peo- 
ple from coming to him; he has surrounded himself with mys- 
tery and exclusiveness; and, if he goes wrong, he can not blame 
anybody but himself. 

This minority administration. It ought to go slowly. 
The Democrats of this country in the election of 1912 earried 
only 14 States by a majority vote of the people of those States. 
Does anybody deny that? The party of protection carried 34 
States of the Union by a majority vote; and yet the President 
of the United States, before he came to that exalted office, sit- 


is a 


ting in the quiet of his library, undisturbed by ambitions or 
tempests, political or otherwise, sat down deliberately and 
wrote this: 

No group of men less than the majority has a right to tell me how 
I have got to live in America. 


And yet, representing a minority, he has told American work- 
men how they must live! 

I do like annoy my friends on the other side of the 
Chamber by referring to such an embarrassing subject, but if 


hot io 


we are going to buy ships out of a deficit, we ought to know it. 
Ne let us see what the war in Europe had to do with this | 
deficit 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
gan yield to the 


Does the Senator from Michi- 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question only. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. I will ask the if 
has been called to the fact that there is likely to be 
deficit in the postal revenues this year? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That would not surprise 
They have turned the post offices in this country into employ- 
ment agencies for the first time in 150 years. Every post office 
in this country has been turned into an employment ageney. No 
wonder the postal receipts have fallen off, and the adiministra- 


Senator his attention 


a S$30,.000,000 


ne at all. 


tion is pluming itself upon having done something wonderful. 
We did not have to do that under the Republican administra- 
tions, There was nobody looking for jobs then. There were not 
150,000 Chicagoans out of employment then. 


The firs 
Nn deli 


t fiscal year of the Underwood law would have shown 
it had it not been for the three months and three days 


of the Republican tariff law, and the fact that the woolen | 
schedule did not go into effect until December 1, giving them 
five months of the Republican tariff duties, while the sugar 
schedule did not go into effect until March 1, 1914, giving eight 
months to enjoy the Republican sugar schedule. President Wil- 
son says that the deficit is not due to the reduction of the tariff, 


in his message to the Congress, but to a decrease in importa- 
tions on account of the war. I do not like to dispute the Presi- 
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dent, but I have got to do so if I tell the truth. The stateme 
that it was due to a decrease of importations on aceon) 
the war is not according to the facts. Inmportations incressoqg 
from month to month after the passage of the Underwooa. 
Simmons bill. The decrease in revenue is not due to less ual 
imports, but it is due to reduced tariffs, which were po: 
adjusted as to produce adequate revenue with which to ; 
the Government. That is the fact about it. The European wap 
did not have anything to do with it. If it had not been for th¢ 
European war, our despondency and demoralized industri: 
condition would have been much worse than it is to-day. + 
here and there is a large manufacturing institution filling y 
orders. 

There was no trouble here when Russia and Japan wi 
War. There was no trouble in this country during the Pra; 
Prussian War. We went along swimmingly with our domes 
affairs. There were at that time 50,000,000 people trad 
among themselves in diversified and varied employments, th) 
man who made the chair buying shoes from the man wy) 
made the shoes, the shoemaker buying his cbairs froy 
eabinetmaker; and in our own way, among ourselves, e\ 
patronizing the other, we were enabled to go through these w 
without much difficulty or effect upon our domestic affairs 

In December, 1915, the people employed in the wool 
worsted industry in this country amounted to 172,693. [| 
buy your worsted goods abroad, what will become of 
172,000 men? For whom will they work? Where will they 
their wages? If they do not get their wages you can not 
them the fruits of California or of Florida, no matter 
sweet and delicious and inviting those fruits may be. 1 
will rot upon the ground if somebody is not sufficient) 
ployed to pay the freight on them from the place where | 
were grown to the market place. Those 172,000 men are dir 
and vitally affected by the present tariff law. I was in N 
Hampshire a few weeks ago celebrating the election of my 
compromising protectionist friend the senior Senato 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALiincerR], who for over 20 years 
given an intelligent and disinterested service to his eo 
which the people of New Hampshire have shown they full: 
deeply appreciate. I was down there in New Hampshire 
I think, in the great mill at Manchester there is usually 17,00 
people employed in one factory; am I not right, Senator: 

Mr. GALLINGER. About that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And yet, Mr. President, ther 
not enough music in the spindles of that factory to at 
attention of the passers-by. 

There were 172,693 men employed in the woolen and worsted 
industry. There were 383,529 men employed in making 
goods. If we buy our cotton goods abroad, for whom wi 
383,000 men work? We manufacture only about 30 per 
the cotton goods of the world, and yet we open the do 
make it easy to bring in the products of other men’s to 
our workmen have nothing to do. For whom will these 
men work? 

In the cutlery manufacture of this country we had 85,58 
If my friend from Connecticut were here, I would ask | 
many of those men are employed in the cutlery manuf 
Connecticut at the present time. I venture less than 
usual foree, and on short time at that. 

Why, there were 102,000 men making 


of 


glass in this cou 


| beautiful glass, fit for anyone’s table—and yet we hav 


it so easy to get glass from Europe and the glassworkt 
looking for something else to do. 
have no wages and no employment, they can not buy sh 
are made by the shoe man, nor furniture that is tur 

the furniture factories, nor carpets that are made by 
weaver. They must have work if they are to become cus 
There were 102,000 of them in the glass business in this 
try in 1913, and now they are scattered all over our broad 
seeking other employment. Our 
made in any part of the world. 

When the tariff was lowered on glass there was a glass 
facturing concern at Saginaw, Mich., making [re 
glass at 16 cents a square foot and selling it at 15 cents 
foot. They lost a cent on every square foot they mac 
this reckless Democratic free-trade Congress took awa) 
their protection, tore down their house, and drove th 
open hilltops, there to be chilled by the biting blast. 

Oh, Mr. President, this is serious business—serious | 
driving glassworkers out of their employment. [ shou 
to ask the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. M« Li 
many men were employed in the cutlery industry in Co! 
before this new tariff law went into effect. Does the 5 
know ? 

Mr. McLEAN. I could not give the Senator the exact 
ber; but of course it is a very large industry, 


glass is as good as 





\Ir. SMITH of Michigan. Thirty-five thousand are employed 
ther in the country making cutlery. Are they now running 


; time? 

\Ir McLEAN. About four days in the week. 

\ir. SMITH of Michigan. Ah! Four days they are to be 
yn ted to earn their daily bread by the courtesy of the 


Democratic Party. My God! Thatisa crime against humanity— 
nose American workmen with families, defenders of our 
flag, to want and misery, while we allow aliens to send their 
nroducts across the border at daylight and to take our gold 
} to their country at eventide without any responsibility 
{ r flag, to our Government, to our institutions, and without 
¢ a cent toward our national expense. Upon what 
theory of government is this permitted? 

fhe foundry and machine shops had 597,234 men employed 


when President Wilson took the oath of office on the east por- 
tico of this Capitol. Many thousands of them have been driven 
from their homes, denied employment, while we have been buy- 


foundry and machine work abroad. If it had not been for 
this Huropean war, which sent foreign machinists and foundry- 
men to the front with guns upon their shoulders, we would 
ha been buying more foundry and machine products over 
there than we are buying to-day. 


We had 89,S86 people making automobiles, including the bod- 
fes of automobiles, and many of them are having a difficult 
time now to get work. Six thousand men appeared in front of 


one factory, to my knowledge, on one day, asking for work in 
ty of Detroit. 
liere are 1,880,923 men whose occupations have been exposed 


{ in by the accidental triumph of Democracy. 

f read on Saturday reports from R. G. Dun & Co. of the 
failures throughout the country. I shall not repeat it. I do 
1 want to repeat it; but I did not give the Senate the benefit 
of the concluding paragraph. I did refer to the number of fail- 

s in Florida and other Southern States where the increase 
Ww out 700, but I did not give you the conclusion: 


cause of the present widespread depression you do not 


I t all, but the customhouse figures tell the whole story and 
S nclusively that closed factories and factories working on 
g luced time all over the country are not the result of the 
\ n the contrary, this has been the means of temporarily open- 
of them—but are the direct result of our present free-trade 
1 ider which a credit balance in our favor during 19138 of over 
§ 000 has been changed in five months of 1914 to a debit bal 


thirty-nine millions, or at the rate of about one hundred 
year against us. 


l 1 some alert, well-informed, and courageous Democrats | 
W | answer that suggestion. R. G. Dun & Co. do not make 
1 ss statements. 

| ut to give you some figures from their reports, and I am 
g » call the especial attention of the Senator from North 
( i. [Mr. StmMons] to them. The Senator from North 


( 1 and I are very good friends, though we frequently dis- 
economie questions. The bill which has caused most 
devastation in the country bears his name. I am going 


t d these figures and I hope he will listen to them. 
following figures taken from R. G. Dun & Co.’s record 
early the disastrous effects of a low tariff or free-trade 
1 the business life of the country: 

1914. 
N failures ete 2 ter ae - ee ae 18, 280 
N business concerns ae See : pe a a 1, 655. 496 | 
el : eS ee 1.10 
year under low tariff, Wilson-Underwood-Simmons bill: 

N of failures ae. eta a aa a a 16, 037 

ff business concerns sa a 1, 616, 517 

I failures__- 5 ; . 99 


was the disastrous year, when the blight came upon us 
tion had taken place, but they did not take office until 


l owing spring. 
A f failures salieri alas : 15, 452 
. . business concerns a J sa i dipadssataces an hisallatiien alec ae A a ee 
of failures . Ee ol ial ilk ein ean eee 98 | 
i911, that was before the blight came: 
h failures ieceatactiaeeice Satta = 13, 441 
f business concerns i igh ik aa ah a ea ei eS 1, 525, 024 
f failures__..___ - ee ae EN dosing 3 .S1 
t was under the Payne tariff law, for which no apology is 
Hecessary in view of present conditions. 
heteen hundred and ten was another glorious Republican 
J No new theories came creeping into the financial policies | 
Ol the Government : 
1910 
v ee 
aN OF COneet. inci i ech tl im aa. 12, 652 
r of busin a a ae a ha a ee 1,515, 14 
i a i ne a . SO | 
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1 ) 
Number of failures ae se ae Ce See ee 12, 924 
Number of business concerns_______-____ ee 5 1, 486, 389 
Per cent of failures............ 33 . SO 


You see how these failures mutliplied under free trade and 
how they are minimized under protection. 

In 1908 there were 15,690 failures in the United States; there 
were 1,470,554 firms in business; the percentage of failures was 
1.8 of 1 per cent. 

In 1911 we had 138,441 failures; in 1914 we had 18,280 

In 1907 we had 11,725 failures, with 1,418,075 concerns in 
business, and the percentage of failures was but three-fourths 
of 1 per cent. And yet our friends on the other side treat us 
to a moving picture of despair every time 1907 is mentioned. 

Let us go on with those periods of protection. In 10906 there 
were 10,682 failures, 1,892,949 firms doing business, and 
percentage of failures was but seventy-one one-hundredths of 
1 per cent. I might run through the whole list. When we ge 
back to Cleveland’s unfortunate experiences with Prof. Wilson 
who managed his affairs in the House of Representatives, w 
find that there were 12,186 failures, and there were 1,105,850 
concerns in business, and the percentage was 1.10 per cent 

In 1897 there were 138,351, with 1,058,521 in business, and 
the first percentage of failures was 1.26. You know how pros 
trate business was under the Cleveland administration, 

In 1896 there were 15,088 failures; 1,151,579 firms in busine 
The percentage of failures was 1.31 per cent. 

In 1895 there were 13,197 failures; in 1894, 13,SS5 failures 

You may search this record through from one end to the 
other; it is the record of Dun & Co., and you will find the 
greatest number of failures when the Democrats are in po ; 
with free trade and low tariff, and the danger is minimized 
greatly the moment we get a protective-tariff law. Failures in 
low-tariff years are 52.6 per cent greater than in the years of 
protection. These are mereantile figures. You may deny the 
if you can. One would think we were in the catacombs, eve 
one is sq quiet on the other side_of the Chamber. 

Even the author of the bill has not the courage to rise and 








reply to R. G. Dun & Co.’s statement; there were 32 per « 
more failures under low tariff than in the years of protecti 
| Yet, with the recklessness born of political necessity, tl 
| free-trade buccaneers have dashed against the w f prot 
| tion and broken down the very citadel of Ame} nh prospe 
and independence. 
| Mr. McLEAN. The S« tor will remember 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. L que mn 

Mr. McLEAN. In his speech the I 
stated that the new Trade v hh t 

have power to revise the tariff. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The President has n cht 
that; Congress can not delegate its power of taxation l 
unofficial list of probable appointees on the Federal Trade C 
mission does not contain the name of a man experienced 

| tariff matters. 
| Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mi 
| igan vield to the Senator from Illinois? 
| Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a que 
Mr. SHERMAN. I will inquire if the Senator 
|} from what he considers authoritative sources, that Mr. H ¥. 
| of Chicago, has been selected as a member of that board, and 
in a few days his name will be sent to the Senate for ¢o 
tion? I inquire further, to know if he is an ass 
bosom companion of Roger C. Sullivan, of Chicago, and 
| dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Ass 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; Ik h sM 
| facturers’ Association. 
The Senator from Florida in charge of this bill ] el 
| telegram from the Illinois Manufacturers’ Ass t 
days ago signed by Mr. Hurley, and I de 
on the matter at that time. 
| Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Presid 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the S rf M 
| gan yield further? 
| Mr. SMITH of Michigat I yield 
Mr. SHERMAN. .-. I will ask t Si 
not I should like to be interrogated l per e myst 
| if I ever get the floor ag ! o t of the 12 directors 
| the Illinois Manufacturers’ Ass tion are not in favor of 
| resolution which Mr. Hurley through the board of director 
and I have certain corresponden here to show it 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. hat is most impressive l ¢ 
| couraging I did not think it could be. There is, how r 
| well-organized, systematic pri gy la 
and prospective appointees of the President phold evel 


vagary which he suggests. 
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t their attitude was concerning that matter, and he wanted 
. referendum before acting. Where is the popular mandate 
onmitting this Government to this folly of Government owner- 


shiy What part of the Democratic platform calls for this 
extravagance? What party demanded it? Why doit now of all 
times when you are holding secret councils at the White House 


to try and overcome the deficit of the Federal Treasury? 
Still you go madly on, spurred only by caucus decree. 


Representative FITzGERALD Says, “I am tempted to quit my 
place,” 
Ile is the only Democrat I ever heard of who thought of 


resigning public office. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMUPH of Michigan. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. McL@EAN. To return to the Senator’s statement with 
regard to the majority for protection in 1912, the Senator will 
remember that the President said in his Indianapolis speech 


that had the last election been in a presidential year the Demo- 
eratiec candidate would have had SO majority in the Electoral 
College: and in that yote, I understand, he included the State of 





Michigan 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN. Because the State of Michigan elected a 
Democratic governor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But we carried the State by 75,000 


jority for everybody else. I proved this morning—and it is 
to go over it again—to the satisfaction of every- 
that if the last election had been a presidential election, 
upon the congressional elections throughout the States, 
the Republicans would have had in the Electoral College 297 


necessary 


based 


the Democrats would have had 213 votes, the Progres- 
ves would have had 13 votes, and there would have been doubt- 


S votes. If the President can take any comfort out of that 
tion, he is welcome to it. 

[ do not like to say anything irritating, so I will quote from 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wriitiams]. The Senator 


u 








ft Mississippi rose one day, in a colloquy here on the Sth of 
April, and said, in reply to the Senator from Iowa: 
Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, it is utterly impossible for Senators 
! ] ide of the Chamber to hear the controversy that is going on 
the other side, and we are very anxious to hear it. Therefore I 
Senator JoHN SrHarP WILLIAMS said: 
rhe Senator from Iowa was exactly right. The poor, dear, old, foolish 
Ibemocratic Party is going through the same game that she can be gen- 
erally trusted to go through with soon after she gets into power. Here 
we lemocrats are quarreling with one another because this or that or 
t other city was not made a reserve city. 
Why, if the Apostles were here and had constituted a board and at- 
tempted to designate the reserve cities for this system, there would have 
en indignation meetings held somewhere and words of scurrility and 
violence would have been uttered at those meetings. 
We Democrats stand here and we quarrel with one another, and mass 
eetings are held in New Orleans by Democrats, and this thing occurred 
which would be absolutely inconceivable if it had not happened—they 





T was of the opinion that Mr. Hurley was drawing upon his 
jmagil n somewhat when he said the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association approved of this bill. But the last semiofficial an- 
rit it from the White House shows that the commission 

° ’ . ‘ aa | 

‘ be composed of Mr. Hurley, a Mr. William Parry, of Seattle, 
Prog ive, and a Mr. Davies, a Democrat, and two or three 
no Republican. He can not see a Republican. He 

i t see one when he made up the Reserve Bank Board, 

in not see one on the Federal Trade Commission. 

Pher 1 not be cne appointed. May I read this letter? I 
very much surprised when the Senator from Florida [Mr. 

LercuER] offered that telegram. The letter is as follows, 

ldvessed to Senator SHERMAN: 

PEKIN COOPERAC ( 
Pe kin, Ill., Janu iy », 1915. 
i Pe ee RMAN, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Ma. SHERMA In answer to your letter of January 23 would 
iy | was n the meeti of the directors of the Illinois Manufac- 
s’ A mn When they adopted the report to support the pend- 

Speaking for myself only, I am much opposed to this bill, and I think 

i ( nt goes far out of its way when it engages in shipping 
ition of any kind. In my humble opinion the passage of 

1 ld | nimical to the manufacturing interests of this 
‘ ntrsy I, of course, personally appreciate and approve the stand 
ic in tl matter, and I regret I am not able to inform you 

diate causes led to such an action on the part of the board 

With kind regards, I am, 

\ , very truly, H. G. HEerGet. 

Does not that shed a flood of light upon the telegram of Mr. 
Hurley, who put his organization on record without even can- 

x his own board? The President vetoed the immigration 
because no party platform had ever declared for the literacy 
test rhe President vetoed the immigration bill because, he 
snid, no one held a mandate from the American people to say 





| 
{ 








— 


became so indignant, they became so violent in their language, they 1 
came so unreasonable and illogical that they passed resolutions ex) 
upon one of the Senators from that State to vote against the bill 1 
ing the exemption of coastwise ships from tolls, because of what? Po 
cause the board has not made New Orleans a reserve city. ree 

That is the Democratic Party; that is its history; that is what leq 
old Tom Reed to say in 1894 and 1895— 

“You can not last long, because you are not accustomed to govern} 
anybody or anything; you can not govern the country; you can 


0 


, 


even govern yourselves; you are incompetent.” ; 

The Senator from Iowa was exactly right, fellow Democrats. 

That must be music to the ears of Senators upon the o: 
side of the Chamber. It falls with dulcet tone upon our e 
because it is from the inside; it is from one who knows: g 
from one of the managers; it is from one of the prophets: is 


from one of the sages, a real leader on the other side of the 
Chamber; and he denounces his own party as incompetent. | 
would not do that; but I do say that some of the things that 
that party has done have been most unfortunate for the coun- 
try, and if they accomplish the passage of this bill it will com 


mit the country to a paternalistic and socialistic doctrine which 
for 130 years American public men have been inspired to res 
‘dhe President and his party chieftains are alarmed over the 


present deficit 2nd they are holding us here to make the deficit 
iarger. How inconsistent! They broke down our industrial 
safeguards with a recklessness and indifference born of « 
tional and class hatred, and did it at a time when the people of 
our country were at the very height of their industrial pros 
perity and greatness; they broke them down when more than 
25,000,000 persons in the United States had bank accounts to 
their credit and when there was more money to the credit of 
labor in the banks of this country than would be required to pay 
more than a third of the combined national debt of the 50 lead 
ing countries of the earth. Labor had more than $14,000,000,000 
to its credit when Woodrow Wilson took the oath of office on 
the east portico of this Capitol. It represented more than dou 
ble the whole world’s known supply of gold, and is greater in 
value than the world’s total output of gold and silver s 
Columbus sailed for America. Labor has been drawing 
savings from day to day because it has no employment. 

We had better guard with great jealousy our domestic | 
ket, fellow Senators; we had better preserve it, for w 
going to lose some of our foreign markets. All over Europe 
there is a feeling that they should protect themselves by e 
nomic barriers. England has been a @umping ground for 
world, and yet her dependencies have erected barriers ag: 
industrial poaching, greatly prospering thereby. 

The other day I was going across the Detroit River into 
Canada, when I saw a huge building and said, “* What is th: 
The reply came, “ That is the Ford Automobile Co. of Canad 
I said, “ That is not the Ford Co.,” and the reply was, “ Yes; 
it is.” I said, “ Do you mean that they have built a factory in 
Canada?” “ Yes,” was the answer. I said, “ Well, there 
another one within a stone’s throw on the American side; why 
was that factory duplicated?” And the answer came 
Ford could do no business with Canadians without paying tariff 
duty unless he manufactured upon Canadian soil; so he « 
over here and duplicated his factory.” What a smart thing 
was on the part of Canada! 

I do not know of a more favored spot on the face of 
civilized globe than is Canada. 


ir- 


re 


I wonder that immigrants do 
not go there in a steady stream. They have fertile fields and 
unoccupied lands. They have a variety of climate and pr 
tion; they are just where we were 120 years ago in population, 
but they are just where we are to-day in everything that ; 
to make a nation great. When we had 7,000,000 people we ( d 
not have a railroad in this country. Canada has 7,000,000 


people, and 30,000 miles of railroad girdle her domain tm 
eoast to coast. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from M 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from 
mont for a question. 





Mr. PAGE. Is it true that the Canadians have excelled us '0 
the past year in the amount of railroad construction? I ulcer 
stand that is so; that they have built more railroad lines n 
we have built in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I think they have bee! 
ing some very extensive railroad work, and also have been 
ing a great deal of canal and harbor work. Just how much 


they have done I do not believe I am able to say offhand, | [ 
know the amount has been very large. , P 

Mr. PAGE. I saw the statement made only a short time ago 
that for the first time in the history of Canada they had ex 
celled the United States in the amount of new railroad cou 
struction; and I think that is a fact. 
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\fy, SMITH of Michigan. I would not be at all surprised if 
t] were true. Sut what I am endeavoring to impress upon 
eigue is this, that Canada, queen of the colonies of 
England, special favorite of the mother country, welcome al- 


t the family table, influential in the discussion of the 
.. affairs whenever a council convenes at London 

( in, I say, ought to have millions of peopie going to it, 
ise they not only have the advantage of open and free 
nrestricted access to the American market place, but they 


If our manufacturers want to sell their products in Canada 
have got to step up to the captain’s office and pay some- 


{ » toward the current expenses of the Government of the 
1) nion. If they want to sell anything in this country they | 


our markets at 


) on a wagon and cross the river, enter 
They contrib- 


’ enk and take back our gold at nightfall. 
othing toward the expenses of our Government. 


000 Canadians are now bearing arms upon European soil. 
l’ God they may come back safely to their country! It 
s to me this afternoon, as I think about it, I can hear | 


the in their march, and the drum-beats that summon them to 


their duty. But if our country were imperiled, if we were 
mie ed, we could not draw upon Canadian soldiers to fight 
our battles. We would have to rely upon our mechanics, 


fariners 


and laborers to whom I referred a few moments ago; 


we would have to take these 1,300,000 men employed in in- 
dustries that were sacrificed by this new tariff law, and they | 
would fight our battles. If our Treasury were empty, as it 
has every promise of being, we could not draw upon Canadians | 
to restore it, and yet we give them our markets, inviting open | 
competition with our own labor. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 
Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if he knows | 
of uny other industries that have migrated to Canada in part 
ie their industrial activities? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes; many of them. I am told 
them, indeed, almost every day. I know quite a number 
felt it absolutely incumbent upon them to locate on 
her side of that tariff wall in order to do business with 
( . while we are tearing down our wall to make access 
easy for them. 
rhe time is coming—and I am no prophet, but I said it Sat- 
night, and I say it to-day—when Great Britain will 
her Empire with a protective-tarif€ wall which will re- 
the products of foreign States, and when that time comes 
we \ have lost the best customer we have in all the world. 


There is a growing sentiment in England in favor of protection. 
It is already the law of Canada, Australia. and New Zealand. 


\\ that time comes Great Britain will circle her Empire | 
iff restrictions; when that time comes Ireland, with its 
vast and undeveloped resources, with its climate like Cali- 


With its rivers running madly to the sea, with its fertile 
ul its abundant natural richness, with its light-hearted 


who make a success in every part of the world ex- 
on their own soil, will be included in a confederation 
e German confederation. When that time comes pro- 


i Will again be the policy of the Emerald Isle, as it once 
here was a time in the history of Ireland when it had 
tive-tariff law when the products of Ireland were seen 
( here throughout the world. There was a time when her 
es made merry music and her people were happy and con- 
There was a time when Ireland produced great states- 
nd and scholars. Walk through Westminster 
to-day and read upon the gravestones the names of the 
dead who lie buried there, and you will teuch your hat 
Sheridans and the Grattans and other great | 
thought in the days that are past, who rest beside the 
KX and Queens of England. When I was in Ireland last I 
out with Michael Davitt, the great Irish statesman 
peice to his ashes—to the cemetery. He said, “ What do you 
to go out there for?” I said, “‘ Because I want to touch 
of Daniel O'Connell.” We went out together and 
Wh on our knees and touched the casket of Daniel O’Con- 
Ss we pondered over his mighty contest for human liberty. 
i nd once kept out the products of English factories. 
‘ ' fabrics were unexcelled; their labor employed; but in a 
ent of weakness they yielded to the persuasion of English 
esilen and a union was established which broke down the 
‘ barriers, and from the hour Ireland and England formed 
union and the tariff wall between the two countries was 


poets 


eaders of 


sket 


1 


| yed, from that hour Irishmen have spent their time in 
l digging out coal to carry to England, there to light the 
4 Ces aud build the fires that keep British industry going. 


ibsolute protection in the monopoly of their own market. | 


Nearly | 
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| Some of us feel that the time is coming when England is going 





to gather her colonial dependencies into a central parliament in 
London and pass a protective tariff law for that confederation. 


She will draw upon Irish mines and forests and fields. She will 
call upon Australia for her wool, and take the products of New 
Zealand’s fertile soil. She will draw upon South Africa and 
Egypt. The Nile will make its contribution to the industrial 


welfare of greater Britain, doing exactly what Germany did 
after the Franco-Prussian War. 


I wish I could repeat what the Emperor of Germany said to 
me in his palace in Berlin about protection to German industry 
and labor. I never have repeated his conversation. I have 


thought of it many times, and of the pleasant evening spent in 
his company with 200 of his generals and all of his f: 
never shall forget if. In the trouble and the heart 1 
the misery of the present hour I can see him as he moves about 
amid the danger and responsibility which rest upon him. I 
saw him then in the very height and vigor of his potentiality 
and greatness. I wish I could tell of his hopes for his own 
fatherland and his friendship for America, but I He 
gathered in every outlying German State and welded them all 


mily. 
and 


ly 
ALC lies 


desist. 


, into a confederation, industrially independent and prosperous. 


} 
Sue 


the 


when 
in 


and 
we have 


thing, 
customer 


do the same 
American 


going to 
lose the best 


is 


Great Britain 
does we will 


| world; and if we are not wise enough to diversify our employ- 


ments and develop our own domestic possibilities so that we may 
live prosperously among our own people, we will have missed 
the aim and purpose of national existence. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President- 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
desire to ask me a question? 
Mr. PAGE. Yes: I do. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator if he is aware 
that even at this very moment the Canadian Government 
considering the advisability of largely increasing the tariff on 
articles coming from the United States to Canada? 


Does the Senator from Vermont 


I yield for that purpose. 


are 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do know it. I know it, and it 
shows the wisdom of those people. I heard Laurier when he 
¢losed his campaign at Windsor in favor of reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States. was one of his greatest 


I 
1 
i 


efforts. It was addressed to about 15,000 Canadians. Everyone 
in Canada loves Laurier. I can illustrate it by a story that I 
heard over there shortly after the death of Queen Victoria. 
| They had draped buildings througheut the Dominion in honor 
of the late Queen, and back in the country in a little town they 
had draped a grocery store and a meat market in rr honor. 
About 25 days after the Queen had been buried a Canadian 
woodsman came into town, looked at this draped re, and 
said, “ Why, what is the matter? What is the matter here?” 
Some one said, “ Why, the Queen is dead.” “Ob, my'” he said, 
“the Queen is dead! Who gets that job?” Instantly the man 
said, “ Why, the Prince of Wales gets it.” “Ah,” said this 
Canadian, “ he must be bully boy with Laurier.” 
Many Canadians thought Laurier was the British Go 
ment. They could not conceive how the Prince of Wales co l 








become King of England without his assistance. The ] le of 
Cannda loved him, but would not follow him for 1 procity, 
because protection had proven itself so valuable to Canada 
They had our example in the early history of this IR lie. 
When Washington finished his struggle for An ican erty 
we had less people than Canada has to-day; but sl] has 
telephone, thousands of miles of good roads, and GOO m f 
railroads. The reason the Canadians did not ke re 

from the lips of Luurier was because they knew their 

tion. Those who came from England have been satur i 

free trade, and they knew if they lowered the bars the Bi 

who were free traders would be encouraged to figh 

therefore they refused to follow Laurier. It ! 

| Canadians were protectionists that they reje Ame 1 
reciprocity. How wise they were. <All the 

to receive from reciprocity were immediately « r! upon 
them without charge by this administrati 

If there is a green spot in the ized y ih ise (lit 
with her marvelous possib s, and tl ig f 7.000.000 
people to make use of our market | ~ a | 
nothing in return. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Presidert 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Sena r fre Ve 
mont for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like the opinion of the Sen r i 
Michigan as to why, at the immediate present, there is 
anxiety in regard to the increase of the Canadian tariff. I ask, 
because this very morning I received from home a letter 
that our largest customers in Canada had writien yes, liad 
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wired us—to forward the goods that we had for them immedi- 
ately, that they might be received in Canada before the tariff 
went on to the goods, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You mean the increased tariff? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; the increased tariff. It is so urgent that we 
put an extra force upon the order to get it off at once. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When you say “we” who do you 


ean? 
Mr. PAG. My own personal interest. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In what line? 


Mr. PAGE. Hides. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think they must have our hides. 
‘hey do not care very much whether they get Democratic or 


Republican hides, but they must have them. Am I right? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes. And they have become now a most active 
competitor with this country in leather. There is a competition 
here which did not exist 10 years ago, and it has been increas- 
ing until to-day they are able to compete successfully, because 
they get the advantage in regard to the tariff which we do not 


possess. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is not that remarkable? They 
want to make boots and shoes and leather findings and send 


them here under our low tariff. They are indeed highly favored. 
fhey can sit in security behind their protective wall and sell 
their surplus products in this market of a hundred million peo- 
ple while we are effectually barred by them! 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator comes from a lumber State? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Formerly a great lumber State. 
Mr. PAGE. My own State is not a large lumber State. Still, 


there are quite a number of small towns where the logging busi- 
ness is done. I would like to know how the conditions of the 
tariff affect the lumber interests of Michigan, because in my own 
State the sawmill owners put in all their stock in the winter 
of 1918 and 1914, and they have it stacked up in the yards. 
‘They are losing the interest and the insurance; they are losing 
the decadence or the reduction in value because of the effect of 
wind, sun, and rain. Those men are unable to give the poor 
people in their towns the usual employment this winter because 
they say, “All our money is in our stock of lumber, and we can 
not go on and stock more this winter.” I should like to know 
if there is any similar condition in the Senator’s State? 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Undoubtedly. Many people 
thought when the duty was taken off of lumber that we were 
going to get it cheap from Canada, but Canada promptly put 
in export duty on lumber which comes into active competition 
with our people. 

Canada is wise, and Great Britain will some day follow her 
example. Why should England pay out her gold in settlement 
of balances of trade for products which she can produce within 
her own dominions and insure her people steady and remuner- 
ative employment? 

What I am arguing for is this: That we are upon unsafe 
ground when we fix our eyes upon foreign trade. That part 
of the President’s message I do not like at all where he says 
ve must give more attention to our foreign trade. Foreign 


trade is nothing compared with our marvelous domestic com- | 


meree, If all the commerce that we do abroad were to be 
scattered over the highways of our country it would attract 
no attention, It bulks largely in the public eye because it is 
piled upon the wharves of seaport cities. 

ioreign trade is a Democratic delusion and a snare, and our 
‘sent 
ure 


pre 
in industrial independence. Our wonderful domestic com- 
meree amounting to $40,000,000,000 a year keeps our people 
employed, happy, and prosperous. As we exchange our prod- 
ucts with one another, we retain our gold supply. 


(ireat Britain will some day have a tremendous confederation | 


unless 


this war arrests her onward march. She has boasted 
a hundred years that she has territory upon which the sun 


4.7 


never sets. But we also have a territory upon which the sun 
never sets. Our acquisition of the Aleutian Islands from 
Russinn America has given us a territory upon which the sun 
never sets. As the Aleutian fisherman is pushing his canoe 
toward the shore at nightfall the woodchopper of Maine is 
beginning to wake the forest echo with the stirring music of 
the ax 

Oh, what a biessed Republie this is! How generous and con- 


siderate it has been to the alien, the immigrant from other 
lands! How indulgent it has been to its own citizens lowly 
born! Thank God I live in a country that sets a premium upon 


individual initiative and does not circumscribe the growth of 
hian. 


tariff law is based upon a wrong theory and will not | 
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Paternalism is insidious. It is to-day gnawing at the very 
vitals of this Republic. It is as insidious as it is unwise and ai 


harmful as it is unnecessary. ~ 

The minority which dissented from this bill in the Committee 
on Commerce had reliable information that there were aunple 
ships now tied up in American ports ready for service. Why 
should we now draw $10,000,000 out in cash and give our notes 
for $30,000,000 more merely to test out an experiment? Some 
where, sometime, this account has got to be squared. I do not 
know who is going to do it. We can not do it for two years, 


but somewhere this deficit must be overcome. The fact that 
you stop the work on public buildings—ah, what a satire—anq 
the fact that you have chloroformed the Committee on Com 
merce for fear it will bring in a river and harbor bill shows }{) 
desperation of your case and the unwisdom of your course 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michie 





e 





n 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question to my honored 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is not the Senator from Michigan mistaken 
as to the amount that may be taken out of the Treasury under 
this bill? He has spoken of it several times as $10,000,000. Is 
it not $20,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Senator, they have changed 


the bill four or five times since it came out of the comm 
I do not know what it is this morning. It may now eall for 
$20,000,000 cash. Is it now $20,000,000 I ask the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from Michigan. 
not ask me any question, I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I ean not without losing 
floor, and I am not quite through with my remarks. 


He can 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from Michigan i{ is 
not true that the bill provides originally for an original capital 


of a corporation to be organized of $10,000,000, of which the 
Government may take the entire issue. Then is it not trix 

the bill further provides that the capital of the corporation may 
be increased and that it authorizes the Government to tke 
$10,000,000, not to exceed $10,000,000, of that increase? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; the Senator is correct. But 
the folly of the whole thing is evidenced by the fact that the 
administration has not the courage to meet the situation exactly 
as it is. Administration oflicials do not expect to sell a d 
of that 49 per cent of the stock to anyone on earth. Why? 
Because the Secretary of the Treasury admits that it is a 
losing venture, and people are not knowingly putting their 
money into a losing venture. Why do they not have the « 
age to take it all in the first place? The Secretary of t 
Treasury says the public will not take it. My, what a cond 

Mr. Harpy, a Member of the House, said 


nation that is! 

Mr. Harpy. Is not the consideration you are discussing now « t 
would prevent private capital from taking any part of this st 

Secretary McApoo, Yes. I do not believe you can get private « 
to take stock in any company that is going to be obliged for so! 
to operate the ships at a loss in order to build up trade. 

Well, what do you think of that? He admits the public will 
not trke any of the stock, and yet he holds out in this bill the 
suggestion that the publie will take 49 per cent of it. I w der 
how that bill would look if it were making an out-and-out ap 
propriation to buy merchant ships? I wonder how it woul k 
to the public. Said Mr. Harpy: 

Mr. Harpy. So that really you do not much expect private 
Geena McApoo. To take part of this stock? 

Mr. Hakpy. Yes. 

Secretary McApoo. No; I do not. 

If he does not expect the publie to take any of this stock, why 
put that provision in the bill?) Why not be frank about its the 
publie will not take it, they will not have anything 
it, and they will condemn it at the first opportunity. 

This whole proposition is based upon the wrong theor} 
is based on the theory that we need the ships, which is at 
questionable. I do not underestimate the yalue genera 
trade relations with the world—not at all. I appreciate U 
the great forward movement in the history of mankind 
has played an important part. I know that trade with 
was the magnet which drew forth the ambition, the ent r} 
and the daring of Europe. I know that trade with Asia s! 
the frail bark of Columbus across the unknown waters « ; 
western sea, prompting him to new fields of enterprise a 


to do \ 


Aa 


daring. Trade with Asia discovered a continent, the oe dae 
| and most glorious among the dominions of men. I do no! 


derestimate the influence of trade relations with the ee? 
this will not get us anywhere. ‘This bill will break down “0 






























































rage private enterprise in American shipping. It will 
ie wholesome growth of our merchant marine. 
ild like to see our merchant marine built up, Senators. 
ny years we have indulged in the hope that this would 
‘ut. I have my own ideas as to how it ought to be done. 
- discriminating tariff duties; I would do it by so framing 
ff laws that there would be an inducement for foreigners 
their products in American bottoms. The Underwood- 
bill did something in this direction, but not enough. 
erchant marine should be encouraged and our flag re- 
» the sea in a practical and appropriate way. Commerce 
at civilizing agency. 
with Asia bound the world in the chains of commerce 
d civilization upon the lofty pedestal which it occupies 
de with Asia knocked at the barred portals of China 
ied admittance; trade with Asia poured through the 
f old Japan a reviving current that has made her the 
t nation of Asia and the arbiter of the destinies of the 
trade with Asia now causes the greatest nations of 
io stand alert and exigent upon the soil of China. 
have sense enough to maintain our undisputed suprem- 
we hold the Philippine Islands, a natural outpost in 
Pacific and a way station in the pathway to the Orient, some 
100,000,000 people over there will want the products of 
n genius and labor. But our important outposts ought 
eserved. 
int, when he was President, knew the value of ocean 
He tried to get our Government to purchase Santo 
President Grant sent a commission down to Santo 
D go to find out what kind of people were there, and 
‘or not they would like to become a part of the United 


+} 


Gr 


TS 


S They found the people of Santo Domingo kind and 
patriotic, and law-abiding. They would willingly have 
uder our flag. President Grant made a treaty for that 

and one vote in this Chamber—that of Charles Sum- 

pt the United States from acquiring Sauto Domingo. 
\ are we suzeraine in Porto Rico to-day? Because it is 
ble outpost for our commerce. Why are we active in 

Hawaii? Because it is an outpost on the highway of American 


‘ce, That is the reason that England has held on so 

usly to her islands in the West Indies. Oliver Crom- 

v iled a sign on a tree in Jamaica over 300 years ago that 

was the property of the King of England, and it has been 

perty of England ever since. Why? Because it was a 
outpost on the sea, which Great Britain appreciated. 

de with Asia will be one of the most important factors 

ihe future industrial development of this country in the 

There are 400,000,000 people over there, and 

country is going to intimately trade with them. If 

ve sense enough to treat them fairly, we ought to have a 

that trade. We might not get it for some time to come, 

are smart people over there. Do not let anybody delude 

If to the contrary. You southern people need not imagine 

1 can raise all the cotton that is to be raised in this part 

‘world. The great Imperial Valley of California is now 

g¢ the best cotton that can be found anywhere in the 

I brought a sample of it five years ago to the Capitol 

led it to the president of the South Carolina Cotton 

Association, and he told me that that was the finest 


to come. 


ie had ever seen, better than the Egyptian cotton or 
thern cotton. If we have any sense—I do not know 
we have any left or not as a Government—but if we 
y sense, we will encourage the development of the 
Valley before we buy merchant ships. 
ve done something; we have given them some water, 
igues all Know; and oh, what fruit it has borne! 
erial Valley resembles the Valley of the Nile in rich- 
fully as productive and limitless in its possibilities, 
ese are acquiring cotton lands freely enough to ex- 


curiosity. The raw cotton must cross the Pacific 


not 


) Japan and China; it shouid be manufactured here, 
dding millions of workmen to the prosperous roll of 
1 the Pacifie coast and opening up limitless possibilities 
Orient 


buying ships you might appropriately engage in buying 
for the fertile but arid and dry sections of our country. 


have any money to spare just put a few drops of water 


he arid lands of the West and it will return you a crop 
to your countrymen and rich in its commercial possi- 
and value; but this Utopian, paternalistic, socialistic 


‘ buying ships just to see them bound the billows in com- 
with priyate enterprise does not appeal to me. 

) not underestimate trade with the outside world, but it 
rdous trade. We have not a single customer in Europe 

tronizes us from choice. They buy from us because they 





are obliged to do so, ar 


iS soon as they can get along with 
us they will do so. 

Take the Columbia River Valley in Washir 1, with its 
exampled possibilities. Harness the Columb River and re 
lutionize the economic conditions of Stat 

“Poor, old, foolish Democratic Party!” as th f 
Mississippi [Mr. Wiritams], who h S e by es 
says. He knows more about it than |] i 1, f 
Democratic Party!” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. P I 
to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the & M 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The S 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just one mome Sena 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will not take the s 
off the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One moment: I w d not 
courteous to the Senator for anything, but I w t dis 
understood that under the new rule the Senate 
can only yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My quest S s: Wl 
it that the Senator from Michigan spends so 1 h 
much force and so much energy on so miserable a w 
the poor, old Democratic Party? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. [ will te why. It 
switch of a cow’s tail that set Chicago « [Lai 
the galleries. ] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did1 happen t 
Senator’s remark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Within the last three days 
Chair has been compelled to call the attention of the ill 
a number of times to the fact that it is a rule of the S 
that there must be no applause, no disorder, and no roy 
disapproval in the galleries. It is made the duty of the Chai 
enforce that rule; and if it is not obeyed, it is made the 
of the Chair to clear the galleries. For three days this rm 
been violated. This is the last warning the Chair is ¢ 
give the galleries. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I de 
the Senator’s response to be that the switching of a cow's 
set Chicago on fire. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One moment, Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey. Now, I have to say - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Wait a moment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That it will take more 
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d 


a suggestion—— 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 


Senator’s consent? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 





Mr. President 


Have I not the fl 


The Senat 


the Senator’s consent at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am replying to the S 
said it was the switch of a cow’s tail that set C 
That is historic. The old lady who went out with | 
milk the cows died two or three days ago. The coy 
ing its tail turned over the lamp; the lam » set fi 
the hay burned the building, set other buildings 
‘ity of Chicago was destroyed. 

I am giving my attention to the De Party 
be a spark of life left, which may nsume a State 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In resp to 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not yielding 
President. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey We Dy 
Senator off the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I 1 { S 
and I do not intend he shall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 1 Ss \ 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New J P 
the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. N . 
is not asking the Senat 
making a speech, and s 
being interrupted. 

Mr. MARTINE of New J I 

Mr. SMITH of M I : 

New Jersey did not | r me 

Mr. MARTINE of New Je \ I 
‘switch of a cow’s tail.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan | ¢) I 
graphic words of my friend fre Mississip] 
poor, dear, old, foolish Democratic Party.’ 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that is what Senator JoHN 
Suarpr WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, said, and that is his estimate 
of his party. He knows more about it than I do; if I have 
offended my honored friend from New Jersey, I beg his pardon. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But the Senator certainly 
attributed all wisdom to the Senator from Mississippi in that 
remark 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
mark, but was it truthful? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (continuing). And I ask why 
it was, if we were so weak, impotent, and miserable, that the 
Senator from Michigan should expend so much time and energy 
and magnificent oratory in denunciation of us? 


It may not have been a wise re- 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was simply stating a historic 
fact. I can not yield, Mr. President. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. According to the Senator’s 


estimate of us, we are dead now; but it seems to me we are a 
pretty live corpse. 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, we can not 
neglect such a corpse. It has frequently been galvanized into 
life and must be watched. [Laughter on the floor and in the 
galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has just admonished the 
occupants of the galleries that they should keep quiet. They 
have not The Chair is in doubt as to whether to clear 


done so. 


them now or not. If this is repeated, the galleries will be 
cleared. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I had better leave this 


part of my address, because the remark of the Senator from 
Mississippi is caleulated to rouse the risibilities of anyone. It 
is authentic. I am not doing him any injustice. I would not 
do that. I have great respect for him. I have served with him 
for 20 years and like him very much. I have not much con- 
fidence in his economie views, but I suppose that is reciprocal. 
He has not much in mine. That is all right. Michigan has just 
given me a new commission, and I have no doubt Mississippi 
will do the same by him. I hope so. 

When I was interrupted I was speaking about the effect of 
this bill upon the general policy of the Government. I am 
fearful that the seed we are about to sow will produce nothing 
but thistles, even though it be a new thought end comes from 
most respectable source; for one, I am very glad the idea 
never occurred to our party. 

I was talking about trade with Asia. We must get on a 
cood commercial footing with Asia; there is dauger that the 
* open door” may be closed as a result of this war. That is the 
only part of the world where manufacturing and industrial en- 
terprise is still in its infancy. We have great opportunities 
there if we are considerate and watchful. 

‘This is the best Government in the world, Mr. President. It 
rests on the many and not on the few; on persons, not on prop- 
erty; on the development of public opinion, not on authority. 

Whoever holds a mandate from a majority of the American 
people holds a royal commission. Whoever assumes to exercise 
a power never bestowed by the electorate is presumptious, in- 
deed. The President, in his veto of the immigration bill, said: 

What party platform has ever declared for the principles in 
legislation? Who holds a mandate from the people” to 
exclude aliens because they can not read and write? What po- 


this 


litical party has declared for tae measure now before the Sen- 
ate? TL ask, What political party has demanded that we for- 
sike the paths of the fathers and invest the public money in 


private enterprise? Who holds such a mandate from the people? 
Not your party, Senators. The language used by the President 
in the veto of the immigration bill applies so strikingly to the 
bill under consideration that I marvel he could be for the one 
and not the other. 

What party platform has declared in favor of Government 
ownership of transportation facilities? I will pause for any 
Democrat to reply. Why, when Mr. Bryan, the present Secre- 
tary of State, returned from a trip around the world a few 
years ago, and in a thoughtless moment at Madison Square Gar- 
den let slip unintentionally his conviction that the Government 
ownership of railroads was a good thing, the Democratic Party 
promptly chloroformed him, and the idea was never accepted as 
a party axiom. Heapproved the sale of the Government railroad 
of Nicaragua to private bankers, showing that he has fully re- 
covered from his malady. You chloroformed Mr. Bryan the 
moment he said he was in favor of Government ownership of 
railroads, and you did a good job. I commend you for it; but 
you must have run out of chloroform, because some is needed 
to stop this bill; it departure; it not necessary; it 
launches us on the open sea without rudder or compass or chart, 
and you do it without a mandate from the people. 


is a is 


—_——_———_— 


The Senator from Towa [Mr. Kenyon] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] saved the country about $45,000,000 by 
making long speeches in this Chamber at the close of the last 
session, and the country rang with their praise. Now you ate 
going to spend it for something the people do not want, some- 
thing they have not asked you for. Everybody praises Burton 
and Kenyon for saving millions of dollars, but did they do it 
in order that you might squander it in a socialistic venture? 
No, Mr. President; no. ; 

I know that if the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is correctly reported, he uttered a solemn warning to his party 
in Chicago yesterday which should have some influence upon 
his colleagues here. Speaker CLarRK was the choice of more 
men in this Chamber for President of the United States than 
the present occupant of the White House. He says, “ Some 
danger may lurk in this measure; the deficit is giving ug 
concern.” Of course it is giving us concern. 

Mr. KENYON. What did Representative Fitzceratp say? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Iowa asks me a 
question. I hesitate to answer, but I quote again from this 
distinguished New Yorker: 

It may seem somewhat strange, but I hope it is not out of place 
to remind Members on this side of the House that the Democratic 
platform pledged us in favor of economy and to the abolishment of use- 
less offices; but it did not declare, Mr. Chairman, that the 
favored economy at the expense of Republicans— 

You would almost think a Republican was saying that— 
and the abolition of useless offices in territory represented in this HH 


party 


ise 


by Republicans while favoring a different doctrine wherever a LDemo- 
cratic Representative would be affected. 

Now, do you not feel a little chagrined over that? Has he 
told the truth? Do you challenge its correctness? Wa:is he 


goaded to this criticism by any personal ambition of his own? 
No. What prompted him to say that you were discontinuing 
offices in Republican districts and increasing them in Demo- 
cratic districts? 

The chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 
further says: 

I am looking now at Democrats who seem to take amusement in 


soliciting votes on the floor of this House to overturn the Committee 
on Appropriations in its efforts to carry out the pledges of the | 


cratic platform. They seem to take it to be a huge joke not to obey 
their platform, and to make ridiculous the efforts of the members of 
our party who do try to live up to the promises they made to the 
people. know that some Members on this side are voting contir ; 


for appropriations because they fear the wrath of the public if t) 
do not vote out of the Public Treasury assistance for everything any 
suggests. 

He further said: 

If I placed my political fortunes above my sworn duty under the 


I would not attempt to carry out the promises of the Democrat it 
form. 


Then he seems almost to regret that for 12 years he ch 
the Republican administration with being extravagant. 
we did spend money; we did build public buildings; we did im 
prove harbors; we did dredge rivers, spending millions upon t 
Mississippi River, which runs through the fertile and beautiful 
State of the honored Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiILtiAms|]. 
But, gentlemen, we spent all of this money under prope. 
vouchers. We did not borrow it; we did not impair the Treas 
ury to do it; we did not strain the national credit. 

Everything we have done since the Democrats came into 
power has been experimental and disappointing. Name one 
measure you have enacted that has borne fruit. Certainly not 
the disappointing tariff law, which was the first thing you did; 
certainly not your income-tax law with which the country 
been afflicted, or the war tax, which is misnamed and a subt 
fuge to cover up real conditions. There was just 
money in the country as there was a year before, when ever) 
thing was prosperous. There were $3,500,000,000 in currency 
floating around, but it was not employed as it had been when 
the Republican Party was in power. 


as much 


You broke the seal and passed out $378,000,000 in emer ency 
currency because you thought the country was suffering f a 
lack of money, when in reality it was suffering from lack o! 
confidence in the Government. Then you passed a banking i 
currency law. It is not yet a success. I think it is pret 
early to condemn it. I doubt whether it can earn its ed 
charges. I know of seores of bankers who would leaye ¢ 
system if they could get out. Some one has said, “Al! | pe 


abandon those who enter here,” and those who have gol 
this new banking system will not be able to get out ol 
they desire. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was Dante who said it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was Dante. I thank the Sen 

The new system was intended to be partisan. There is Hot @ 
Republican on the reserve board. 

Every place is filled by a Democrat, just as though [It 
licans did not have any interest in the financial welfare ¢! 


t if 
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There is not a Republican on that board. It is a | Western Hemisphere; but his vote paralyzed th 


, board. It was born in hostility to New York and nur-} Grant to make Santo Domingo a part of the Ame! can I 
in the cradle of sectionalism. That is the truth about it. Personal ill will entered into the contest. The treaty w 
\vlen the Secretary of the Treasury, at the time he was try- feated because he was angry with Grant, and this b 
, make forced loans to the cotton States, called up banker | island has since been a derelict upon the high seas, wl 
banker to see if they would subscribe, he was rebuked | Haiti, on the other side of the mountain, has bathed the s 
id over again for his insolence; bankers realized for the face of her island with the blood of her people. Would i 
ie that a political machine was trying to direct the bank- | been wise to have taken Santo Domingo when it was off 
iirs of the country. Grant wanted it, because he knew that the time yw 1 1e 
\ know the Secretary of the Treasury said that certain | the history of this Government when there w a} 
were carrying too much money; that they were hoarding | across the Isthmus or throt os Nicaragua. He y 
he named a number of banks; he named one at Beloit, | Domingo as an outpost of the Republi He w if 
W (he answer came back that a State bank had been on | for our Nay Who doubts \ : 
ce of failure for two weeks there, and they thought they | ship? 
jing a so ey thing to get ready for the failure when it | Cuba for more than a hundred years has \ 
He named a bank at Lake Linden, in northern Michigan, | the chessboard of nations. France and En nd 
copper country. He said it was carrying too much | the United States with a proposition to establish a 
but he did not know that that bank furnished the pay | agreement for the, permanent governn of C Wh 
f the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.; that to meet that pay | Because it was at our doorway, an out] in the Atlar 
1 for a week would break an ordinary bank. They were | destined to mark the gateway from sea to s In a momen 
o 1 to carry a large amount of cash. What insolence to | Senerosity we gave it to the Cubans and, while I have 
-e men for being prudent! grets, I think it would have been better for us both if ¢ 
m as the banking people of this country wake up to the | Was part of the Unit States. We had no qualif 
iat an appointee temporarily holding political office is | in the resolution passed by the House, but whe it ( 
iking, from the seat of government, to influence the | here all the diplomats accredited to this Gover 
( of the banking business in this country they will call a | Upon President MeKinley and rept ed to him that 
halt and take note of the consequences of political manage- | were inviting danger from European §S » wl 
1 President replied that we aecepted full respe ility for 
O President, the Democrats have not done anything yet | course. This body wrote the qualifying words » law 
of \ h they should be proud. Their Mexican policy, the at- | midnight session of the Senate, our word w d 
té to be ** good Lord and good devil ” in the present deplor- | promise has been fully redeemed. Porto R } { 
European crisis jn order that some one may be invited to | entrance to this canal. Our flag proudly flies er the Is 
the war, may dull the intensity of our Americanism. | We could have had Cuba and Santo Domingo as w 
¥ i Lineoln, or Grant, or McKinley have done that? Poor I did not intend to say anything about it; but the Se1 
I n, when he had the Civil War on his hands, and Maxi- | from Kansas [Mr. Brrstow] called my attention to the D 
ind the French forces were coming into Mexico to set | nican situation. I know what he meant; he would like to h 
ip covernment of their own, took time to emphasize his | me say something about the activities of our present mil 
ism. When the French Government protested, Lincoln | there, but I can not do so without revealing s of the 
You must go.” Those men were wise; they were far- | of executive session; so I will not sa nyt lig about 
chted; they had had some experience. Lincoln’s experience | But I want to say this much, that I w t ‘lp 
n umong the brambles and the briars and the bushes of | With the failure of the American minist S e pe 
ty. He knew men because he was one of them. The | of Santo Domingo and the United States 
of french oceupation had no terror for him. Although | Mr. President, the bill we are now conside r in sucl 
d with the weight of awful responsibility, he still had } haste involves so much, is so experiment in its character 
to tell them to get out of Mexico; and they got out. | threatening and far-reaching in its effect, so lorable f 
\ n guns and American powder are sent into Mexico, and | every peint of view that 1 have hoped against hope that 
id by and watch, as though it were a panorama spread danger might be avoided. I wish the Senators might be 
our entertainment. |} suaded not to press it, but [I am fearful that at we 
O ilitary oceupation of Nicaragua is no credit to this | upon this side of the Chamber will not deter them. They s 
G ment. Some day I am going to tell that story. I have | determined to go blindly on; I think they have made uy 
my portfolio the detailed reports of our soldiers. Some j minds to put this measure through at any s ‘ 
n I shall not be trespassing upon the time of the Sen- not ap} eal to them to consider Treas d 
um going to tell that story. possible danger of international « W 
BRISTOW. Mr. President | your ears to all our pleadings‘ 
VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan } a inh 
) the Senator from Kansas? “i ; : 
SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. The Late Representative Payne, of New York. 
BRISTOW. I have unfortunately been necessarily ab- | 
m the Chamber attending a committee meeting during | MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
f the Senator’s remarks, and I should like to know if | 
dealt with the Santo Domingan situation? 
SMITH of Michigan. I do not like to enter that field, I] () N J () LT N J i | 7: ZG i \ | 
subject of inquiry by a Senator elect. I am sorry he is | . . ’ aid _— ANA ds ’ : 
« to the Senate, because I think his State ought to have | OF NEW YORK 
Republican; but if California was determined to send | Ix rire Hove: REPRESENTATI 
1) erat, we should be glad Mr. Phelan is here. He is in- | Nore a Se ee 
ing some phases of the Santo Domingan situation. | Sunday, February 7, 192 
§ little while ago that if the fervent wish of President Pin Bdaas hak Wadler consideration Tr - 
G had been granted our flag would float over Santo Do- | “Resolved, That the b steal the 
I » and the great Bay of Samana, that would hold the fleets | opportunity may be given for tri s t 
of the world; that beautiful bay that encircles a rich and nae — oem : te a Member of “y : 
fet island would have been ours but for the pique of Charles | arr r. ar. he = llcotion Ul LE 
‘ er, who cast his vote against annexation. The people of | of New York. 
s Domingo wanted to come. Mr. Hitt, of pleasant memory, a on ed, That as a furt 5 
v whom my honored friend from Ohio, Mr. Burton, and my- | publi oars ae the Hous 
rved for many years in the other House, was one of the | ings tnd adjourne 
ssioners who visited the island to ascertain the character © : That t , k 
Santo Domingan people. He said they were a kind, hon- = “Re Ired. 7 it the Clerk istructed 
ectionate, well-meaning and well-informed people, and | lutions to the fam of the d d 
Wis comparatively unknown. Why, at one time in the his- The resolution was agreed t 
' Santo Domingo President Baez was offered a crown by Mr. FITZGER. AL LD. Mr. Speaker, the House of R s 
l'rench Emperor, and declined it, saying: “ My countrymen | tives suffered a distinct loss in the death of § KE. J 
lo govern themselves.” | He was one of its most notable and dis L Me 
S tor Sumner was an able man. He was an optimist and | His fame rested upon substantial accomplishme : I 
: 1 in the manifest destiny of his country to rule the | able at this time to review with that de W dese 
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the career of Mr. PAyNe in the House. The demands of the 
short sion upon me give no opportunity for the preparation 
a tribute as I should be honored to express. I can only 
hope to have recorded an expression of my sincere esteem and 
keen appreciation of a very dearly cherished friend. 

My service in the House began in the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
The death of Mr. PAYNE leaves me the sole survivor of the 34 
Representatives who were elected from the State of New York 
in 1898. Even then, 16 years ago, he had attained an enviable 
prominence in public life. Intimately identified with the 
preparation of several tariff laws, he was justly regarded as one 
of the best-informed men in the United States upon the tariff 
question. 

lle was a man of profound industry, of wide information, 
and of unquestioned integrity. His assiduous attention to duty 


ces 


of such 


was well illustrated by his constant attendance during the 
sessions of the House. Only upon exceedingly rare occasions 


wis his striking figure missed from its accustomed place, and 
then only when ill health or imperative committee work pre- 
vented his attendance in the House. His example can be 
emulated with profit by many Members, and if universally 
adopted as the rule by Members of the House would tend very 
greatly to facilitate the business of the House. 


Convinced that the principles of Government advocated by 
the political party with which he was identified were most 
likely to advance the prosperity and the happiness of the 


people, he sturdily advocated his political beliefs. In such dis- 
cussions he was the intense partisan that strong men of intense 
convictions must necessarily be. Adversity did not discourage 
him. His views were not altered by shifting majorities or 
changes of political sentiment. AJl the time he remained sturdy 
and unyielding as the oak, vigorously controverting all con- 
tentions which were not in harmony with his views. 

I am of those who believe that the country is better served 
by such study partisans. Honest in convictions, with ac- 
cumulated stores of valuable information, they eventually 
bring forth from the strife of intellect results that advance 
most the country’s welfare. Seldom do permanent acquisitions 
of value result from the alert public man who is overeager to 
adapt his views to every passing popular whim or fancy. 

Mr. PAYNE was a modest and a lovable man. During 16 
years of association with him I came to know him intimately 
and to cherish his friendship. His services to the country were 
distinguished and valuable. He had the respect of all men, the 
good will of opponents, the deep affection of his friends. His 
death deprives this House of the wisdom, the experience, the 
counsel of one of its most distinguished Members. He will 
linger long in the memory of many men who respected, admired, 





and loved him. 

William M. Calder. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 
y yO" , a mm 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915, 
Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I feel that; the Sixty-third Con- 


gress should not pass into history without a brief reference to 
the unique and valuable record of one of its Members from the 
State of New York. I refer to Witt1AM M. Caper, a Repre- 
sentative from the sixth district, in Brooklyn. Mr. Caper is 
retiring to private life after 10 years of service in this body. 
He is retiring to the regret, I can unhesitatingly say, of every 
one of his colleagues from the State of New York, without re- 
gard to party allegiance. His retirement is not only a loss to 
this House, but to his home city and State and even to the 
Nation at large, for Mr. CALDER has been a Representative in 
the American Congress in the best and finest sense of that 
word. 

He came into the Fifty-ninth Congress as a Republican, and 
such he has loyally and consistently remained throughout his 
10 years of service; but, far more than mere allegiance to one 
of the great political parties of this country, he has stood for 
earnest service, true patriotism, and constant endeavor in the 
cause of good government. His duty to his country always has 
stood first with him. His allegiance to the Republican Party 
never conflicted with that, nor did it breed in him any narrow 
partisanship. He felt that he owed a duty to the people of his 
district and his State that rose above party lines, and he per- 
formed that duty with courage and consistency and wisdom. 
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I have said that Mr. CaLper’s record is unique. By that ] 
make reference to his term of service as a Representative from 
the city of New York. Mr. Caper, so far as the records of this 
House shovy, is the first Republican Member who ever seryed 10 
years from the greatest city in the Western World. With siney. 
larly few exceptions, it has not been the habit of the city of 
New York to return to Congress, term after term, Members who 
have yielded faithful and worthy service. Rather, it has be 
the political custom of that city to make frequent changes j 
Representatives, even when there has been no essential ¢h:);y0 
in the balance of party representation. Many of us who real. 
ize the importance and influence of long service in this body }): 
regard this as a shortsighted policy on the part of a co). 
munity whose interests in the National Government are so larve: 
but such has been its custom. 

In the case of Mr. CaLper the voters of the city of New York 
made an exception—and I speak particularly of the Republican 
voters. They delegated him to represent them for five consecu- 
tive terms, a fact which constitutes a record for Republican 
representation from that city. More than that, for the past 
four years Mr. CALDER has been the sole Republican Representa- 
tive from that city. In the present Congress he has been the 
only Republican Member south of Poughkeepsie. He has. in 
literal fact, constituted for a period of four years the enti) 
Republican delegation from the city of New York. His servi 
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was uninterrupted by reverses of his own party, reverses which 
even extended to other candidates in his own congressional dis 


trict, but which never affected him. His support came from 
voters in all parties in such overwhelming force that even in 
the darkest hours of the Republican Party he emerged triun 
phant, a tribute to his personal worth and the sterling nature 
of his service, such as has rarely been accorded to any Member 
of this body. 

Mr. CALDER has retired from the House of Representatives of 
his own free will. Last year he elected to present himself as a 
candidate for the United States Senate, an honorable and 11 
worthy ambition and one which was soundly based upon the 
decade of faithful work he rendered in this branch of the Con 
gress. He thereby put aside any opportunity to return as a 
Member of the House. He made a notable campaign for the 
senatorial nomination, and when the choice went to a distin 
guished opponent, Mr. CALper retired from active politics with 
more honor in his own State than would have come to 
through a renomination to this body. 

I can not feel that the service of Wim1iamM M. Carper in the 
United States Congress has come to an end, for his work 
during a period of 10 years has been far too valuable to bi 
brought to a conclusion when he is still a young man. He | 
served on two of the great committees of this House, those de 
ing with interstate and foreign commerce and approprial 
He brought to his work on those committees a sound and ex 
perienced business judgment, which made him one of their iost 
useful and valued members. His term of service in Wash ug 
ton has covered a period of constructive American legislution, 
whether wise or unwise, such as is seareely paralleled by «ny 
other decade in the history of the country. As each year lias 
gone by he has become of steadily increasing value as a legis 
lator, because of his faithfulness to his work, his industry, his 
study and knowledge of our national affairs, and his never-fail- 
ing sound and patriotic judgment. It is because of the cha! 
ter of his work in this House that I ean not bring myself to 
believe that he has quitted Congress forever. 

There is to me another phase of regret in Mr. Catper’s re 
tirenent. The House has lost the wise counsels of a ty)icé 
American business man, who made himself a success i: [ils 
chosen occupation and who gave freely to this body the yvo'te 
of his experience and training in the business world. In 0 
sense of disparagement to any Member of this body, I feel (hat 
the American business man has never been represented in ©! 
gress to an extent commensurate with his importance in the !i! 
of this country. <A large preponderance of the Members 
Congress, including both Houses, are members of the legal Pre 
fession. It seems to have become a custom widespread anon 
the voters to send lawyers to Washington to make laws. ! do 
not criticize it; I recognize the great necessity of having 12 
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Congress the best legal minds that it can attract. But I «so 
believe firmly that Congress needs just as vitally the wisde 
the counsel, and the wide experience of the American b et’ 

mi 


hess man, particularly in a day whe. so much of our nat! 
legislation concerns business and the industrial prosper''s 
of our country. And when any Congress, or a series of ¢ —e 
gresses, can obtain the services of such a typical American )'! : 
ness man as WILtraM M. Cacper I believe the fact is one fol 


Tni states 
congratulation’ and praise.” The people of the United _ 
need business men in Congress, just as they need lawyers Mr 


the representatives of other professions and occupations. 













































( er was one of the men who peculiarly filled such a need, 
is because of that fact, if for no other reason, that the 
of New York will view his retirement with sincere regret. 
oth sides of this House, and particularly among the mem- 
‘the delegation from the State of New York, Mr. CALDER’s 
e in the Sixty-fourth Congress will be a matter of un- 
« regret. We who have served with him here came to 
nd admire his unfailing courtesy, his patience, his dili- 
s wisdom, and his loyalty to his work. He has been a 
nresentative of the people of his district, his State, and 
mtry. He has been an honor not only to his own party 
ithe voters of all parties. His publie life has been such, 
value of its yield to the people, that I firmly hope and 
it will admit of no permanent retirement from service 
American Congress of my friend WILLIAM M. CALDER. 


The Nation and the Constitution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the present time we hear 
SO h outery, particularly from some of our fellow Members 
f legal profession, against the rapid, radical, and revolu- 
ry changes being made in our form of government and 
life that we are inclined to think that we are really 
uger of losing all of the limitations of constitutional gov- 
In truth, this outcry is the strongest evidence of the 
servatism of the American mind. The legal profes- 
S s notoriously conservative and devoted to forms and 
ts. The legal profession has during our entire national 
1a great leader of American political thought and action. 
» early days of our Republic, in the absence of any heredi- 
‘lass leadership, this duty, with the privileges which go 
\ t, was promptly assumed by the American bar, and has 
eld with great tenacity until the present time. 
most men who have had a legal training I am a devout 
er in constitutional limitation. The safeguards of an 
uw are essential to the calm, deliberate, and effective 
( ise of power by democracy. Constitutional limitations are 
f he protection of the minority and those who for any reason 
perarily unpopular or whose race, religion, occupation, 
0) raphical situation renders them the object of popular dis- 
trust denies them the power of controlling the policies of the 
( at the moment. Majorities do not feel the need for 
CO! utional rights. They are amply able to protect them- 
s. While majorities may fret under constitutional limita- 
( the delays thus interposed to the extreme exercise of 
will, yet such limitations can not long stand in the way of 
1 and deliberate policy or principle that will result in 
itest good to the greatest number. In the long run 
nitations protect the majority against its own hasty, 
idered, and unjust actions. Every individual will find 
sometime or another in the minority, and even a 
is habitually dominated by a minority. To place un- 
power in the hands of a temporary majority may mear 
ist analysis to place it in the hands of an active, bold, 
possibly, reckless minority of leaders who for the moment 
publie thought. 
Constituent Assembly of France was a remarkable ex 
‘f the weakness of government of the temporary majority. 
jority in that instance did not hesitate to proscribe and 
te the minority and to deprive them of all political 
“its. ‘The tyranny became so great that no man dared be in the 
y. ‘To oppose the majority was to be branded as a pub 
chemy, As the lust of power grew even terror could not hold 
‘ie majority together. The leader of a faction which was in 
‘ower for the moment relentlessly used such power to stifle all 
ity of opposition. As a result the Constituent Assembly 
rated rapidly from a large representative body to a2 small 
, turbulent and utterly irresponsible. The members were 
that they would awaken some morning in the minority 
i the way to the guillotine. Hence they hastened to vote 
© most reckless proposals of their leaders. No answer was 
to this problem but the far-reaching absolutism of one 


' the fears of the friends of constitutional government are 
justified by the present condition of public opinion in 
mica, and certainly not by the results of the 126 years of 
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constitutional history. We speak of our country as new and 
ef our Government as an experiment In truth, we are the 
oldest Government in the world. We have lived 126 years under 
the present Constitution. In all of that time but 17 amendments 
have been made to it. The first 10 of these were cotemporane- 
ous with its adoption. They constitute a Bill of Rights. and 
as they were proposed as a condition of the acceptance of the 
Constitution by the requisite number of States may be regarded 
as a part of the original instrument. Of the remaining seven 
amendments none even remotely affects the fundamental char- 
acter of our Government. They relate simply to details of goy- 
ernmental machinery : 

The eleventh amendment restricted the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. 

The twelfth amendment changed the machinery for choosing 
the President and Vice President. 

The thirteenth amendment abolished slavery and involuntary 
servitude. 

The fourteenth amendment provided for a citizenship of the 
United States as distinguished from the citizenship of an in 
dividual State. 

The fifteenth amendment extended the right of suffrage. 

The sixteenth amendment provided for the collection of an in- 
come tax, 

The seventeenth amendment provided for the election of the 
United States Senators by the direct vote of the people instead 
of through the machinery of the State legislatures. 

Not a single fundamental right of any individual has been 
added or taken away unless we consider that the thirteenth 
amendment, abolishing slavery, destroyed what was meant to 
be a permanent and fundamental part of our political system. 

While our Constitution and form of government have thus 
remained almost unchanged for more than a century and a 
quarter the government of every great nation of the world has 
undergone radical and fundamental changes. In 1780 France 
was still a monarchy under the dying splendor of the house of 
Bourbon. Since then she has passed through three revolutions, 
has been three times a republic and three times an empire. In 
1789 Germany was a collection of fragments of feudal Stites. 
Italy did not claim national existence. Since that period Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden have all passed through successive changes. Even 
England, which boasts of a continuous national existence since 
the landing of William the Norman, in 1066, has changed her 
form of government so completely that the words of Blackstone 
fall upon uncomprehending ears when read to a British lawyer. 
In 1880 the celebrated reform bill passed the British Parlia- 
ment. By this bill the power to control the House of Commons 
was taken out of the hands of the House of Lords, and the Com 
mons became the representative body of the Empire. Aristocracy 
as the permanent source of political power ended, and the control 
of both the purse and sword passed into the hands of the rep 
resentatives of the people. Even the King could sumn.on to 
his cabinet only the leaders whom they selected. ‘The result 
has been a democracy more complete and more direct than any 
that has ever existed outside the cities of ancient Greece. 

Our isolated condition is not the sole cause for the remark- 
able permanency of our institutions. Revolutions are as in- 
digenous to the Western Hemisphere as to any other part of the 
world. The cause of our conservatism lies deeper and is found 
in our national history. The war for independence was con- 
ducted by the Continental Congress, a feeble body of ambas 
sadors from a loose and jarring set of allies. The Articles of 
Confederation which followed proved to be but a rope of sand. 
They did not make us a nation, and their weakness would lave 
left us a prey to our own passions in our poverty and to the 
greed and cupidity of the stronger nations as we grew more 
prosperous. The Federal Constitution came at a happy time to 
weld these little communities into a nation, but a full genera- 
tion must live and die under that instrument before we begin 
to realize its strength. In the Southwest were many who were 
willing at any time to organize independent republics or to 
make alliances with Spain. Hardly had the Southwest been 
cemented to the Union by the Louisiana Purchase, which re- 
moved the fear of the Spanish power, than New England cher- 
ished the same idea that she could detach herself from the 
Federal Union and unite herself with Canada for the greater 
security and prosperity of her trade under the British flag. 
South Carolina produced a statesman who proved by the logic 
of theory that any State had the right to nullify Federal legis- 
lation that was hostile to her local interests. Calhoun had 
everything in favor of his argument but the facts. If South 
Carolina had really found wider opportunities outside of the 
Union than in it, Calhoun would have been right. He was 
fundamentally wrong, because such opportunities did not exist. 
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auguration 
supremacy 
American mind so thoroughly a subconscious conviction of both 
the strength and wisdom of that great instrument that venera- | 
almost a religion. 

The vigorous and able defense of the Federal Constitution in 
the period preceding the Civil War produced a natural feeling 
mind of 
strument, 


tion for 


in the 





sacrileg » to say, both sides of that great controversy | adoption of the amendment by the requisite number 

vlaimed to be defenders of the Constitution, Nobody attacked but it would have been done eventually, and would have sa 
the Constituti Everybody appealed to it and defended it, | untold blood and treasure, while producing in the end ex 
even thos “1 the right of secession. The happy re-| the same result. Whenever any respectable number of Ap 
sult of this, as I have said, was to embed deeply in the Ameri- | ican citizens so generally diffused throughout the Nation as 
can mind a ct and reverence for the Constitution and a be- | represent national rather than local sentiment desires the «y! 
lief that it could in no possible way be improved. Three amend- | mission of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, ; 
ments grew Civil War, but nearly half a century | 
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written ¢ 
s aieaninane 
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system has grown in an 
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to solve. 
the Cons 


lators believed 


Federal Gover jurisdiction over commerce between the 

several States was purely negative and restrictive in its opera- oF 

tion. The clause had never been evoked as the basis of affirma- ‘ \ ONT Napa ) 

tive legislation by Congress. Its effect was supposed to be fully if] Q N . M QO S K s I . 

exhausted in preventing discriminatory laws by the several OF NEBRASKA, 

States which interfere with the natural course of com- IN H R 

merce. In 1887 Congress passed the first feeble experimental N THE OUSE OF INEPRESENTATIVES, 
draft of the interstate-commerce law providing for an affirma- Monday, March 1, 1915, 





it became 
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opinion. 


this 


is a ques sti 


over constitutional powers and the relation 
States to the Federal Union, which occupied the Ameri- 
from the Missouri compromise in 1821 until the in- 


the Civil War before a successful attempt was 
» TO amend =. 


remain rig 


has been constitutional or extraconstitu- 


y 100 years—that is, from the forming of 
1787 down to 1887—every Federal official, 
every ‘edie and more than 90 per cent of our lawyers and legis- 
the clause of the Constitution giving the 
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marriage. 


much powder a woman shall use on her face before her 


I think we should frankly acknowledge that changes m: Ly stil] 


in 1861, established so completely the | be made in our Constitution, the powers of our Government en. 


Federal Constitution and embedded in the | larged and its control put more strictly into the hands of th 

| people without serious danger to our institutions, 
ion, once thoroughly formed and crystallized into a metiies | con- 
viction, will find a way of expressing itself. 
| a blessed thing for this country if Congress had had the e 
age or the wisdom to submit the thirteenth amendment. ; 
the average American that it was a sacred in- | ing slavery, in 1850, at the time California 
» which in any respect would be a species of | mission. It might have taken a generation to have secured {1 





astonishing degree since the Civil War. 


the wisest lawyer would not undertake 





tive control over one of the greatest channels of commerce. In 


aa ss tne oa aie nite i aa : On the ~ (Hi. 20415) making appropriations for the Depart 
the quarter of a century which has followed the enactments on ceslaieeene for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
the subject of interstate commerce have been so numerous and } 
So fi ir-reaching as to defy legal classification and analysis. The Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, it will be a great disa) 
Federal Government not only regulates rates; routes; terms | Ment to me, and it will be keenly regretted by my coustituc 


and conditions of service; safety of passengers and employees; if the right kind of a rural-credits law shall not be passed 
organization, and accounting of transportation | this session. tight now it is within the power of the Con; 
of damages to shippers; equipment and and the authority is positively in the hands of the Hous 
secure such an act by the adoption of the McCumber bill, a 
passed by the Senate. Unless the McC 


expenditure, 
companies ; 
construction of engines and cars; but it passes upon the char- 
and quality of goods that are to be carried in interstate 
prohibits entirely commerce in certain classes of | 2dopted precisely or practically as written, 
it controls the packing and handling of poisons 
and explosives and imposes a multitude of restrictions. The | be passed it will not be what farmers 
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pure-food law prevents a citizen from carrying a can of corned | ing industry requires. 
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property ; 
cently, 
ment becomes a public-service corporation engaged in construct- | 
ing and operating a public utility. The temptation at the pres- | 
ent time is to find somewhere in the four corners of the Consti- 
tution power for 
seems to 
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admit 
ment 


ception 


sign that 
to 
from 


public 


subject 


instance 


and 
of 


and passed.” 
corner 
of Uncle 
travel together 
is satisfied 


This remarkable 


from one State to another untjl the Government 


others—the construction of the Panama 


be beneficial 
f this. I believe in it. I think that we should frankly 
ourselves that the Constitution is a growing instru- 
government is a progressive science. Our con- 
powers and functions of government increase 
with our growing confidence in our country. It is not a bad | ing greater and more widespread attention. : 
universal appeal is made by the American | rural-credits legislation, with whom I count myself, were P 
for legislation upon every conceivable | ised in the last session of Congress that if we wu i just 
or the price of bread to deciding how ! until this session such a measure would have the s 


State line unless it is marked “ United States Mr. Speaker, the main difficulty is that the members! 
Searcely an article can be bought in | divided into two schools as to what should constitute t 
or drug store that does not bear the | mentals of a rural-credits act. The particular feature of 
Two people of the opposite sex can not | issue is whether middlemen shall be given the administ ration 
the law with the right to a commission or compensation \ 
‘y carry no improper intent in their minds. | Will prevent a reduction of interest rates below what has 1! 
expansion of the interstate-commerce clause is | to be paid by farmer borrowers. It ought to be granted ‘ 
ample of the widening sweep of our Constitution. I | would be useless to pass a rural-credits act unless interes! 
7 are to be materially lowered. Whatever kind of a bill p 
: the socialization of Alaska, by which the Government be- | passed, useless overhead expenses should be avoided, 
comes a vast proprietor, improving and developing a commercial | the first and main purpose of such legislation will be nl 
the irrigation projects in the West; and, more re- | For my part, while I do not regard the . tn 
the water-power projects by which the Federal Govern- | Cumber bill as complete as are desirable, I shall vote for it 
otherwise give it my hearty support, because it contains the vers 
best it is possible to secure in the way of rural-credits | 
tion during this Congress, which will be extinct in a few 
the Federal Government to do anything which Mr. Speaker, a rural-credits law ought to have been pas* 
at the particular time. I do not com-| two or three years ago, and there was a greater reason 
why such relief ought to have been afforded a year 
naturally the demand has been more impe rative for such 
at this session than ever. The demand for 
been increasing, because the subject has been all the time 








apphed a 


desire is the result of settled conviction rather than tempor 
agitation, Congress should heed their demands. 
one way to tell whether the people want the Constity 

however, that our governmental institu- | amended, and that is to let them vote on it. 
id and static because we do not amend the | 


There is | 


It is manifest ¢] 
86 States will not unite in adopting an amendment which eit} 
We can be sure of the reverse. Government isa | invades the liberty of individual citizens or destroys the f 

can not stand still. It must develop | mental rights of the remaining 12 States, 
and expand with the growth of civilization and the advance of 
An attempt to keep governmental institutions 
is like binding the limbs of a growing child. Our Federal 


Not a dozen ar 
| ments will be made to the Federal Constitution in the cours 
a century, and it is not likely that those will be of a fu 
mental character. The way to preserve the Constitution 

to make it really American is to keep it constantly adapted 
the best thought of the American Nation. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
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it is clear to 1 
shall not pass a rural-credits act at this session, or if any s 
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‘nistration. We yielded, because we could do no better, for 
\ve did not have the votes to overcome the administration oppo- 
<tion to favorable action taken at the last session. But we 
ii) believe that the promise of the administration forces would 


be fulfilled at this session, and I for one, by letters written and 
words spoken, encouraged many constituents to expect that 
eoel) an aet would be passed before the adjournment of this 


cpccion. But the friends of. such legislation were very greatly 
disappointed when they found right at the commencement of 
t] session a well-settled disposition of the administration 
forces to not allow the question to be taken up and disposed of 
inring the present Congress, Instead of fulfilling the promise 
in at the last session, the administration forces insisted at 
the commencement of this session, and still insist, that action 
must be deferred until the next Congress. I am frank to say 


| fear, notwithstanding that the House now has in its hands 
to adopt the McCumber bill as passed by the Senate, and thus 
require it to go straight to the President for his approval, that 
those who favor further delay are going to have their way 


about it, and that the question will be sidetracked for the 
reseut, but with a renewed promise that it will be taken up 
in the next Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, there can be no object in passing a rural-credits 
unless interest rates upon farm loans will thereby be 
wered, and unless also longer time shall be secured and, what 
is equally important, unless also amortization shall be one of 
the features of the measure, because as desirable and beneficial 
as Jjower interest rates and long time will be to borrowers the 
to pay a very small percentage of the principal every 
time an interest payment is made, which is the equivalent of 
sciously paying the principal with ease, will constitute 
of the greatest virtues of a rural-credits measure. It will 
that when a farmer is done paying interest that, to his 
no part of the principal will remain to be paid. Under 
the present farm-mortgage system the crisis occurs when the 
tgage matures, with all of the principal yet to be paid, with 


measure 


selit eC 


S rise 


» consequence that, in too many instances, foreclosure, with 
the loss of the home, results. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear I should be misunderstood as intending to 
he partisan if I should not here grant the fact that quite a 


ber of the Democratic membership have all the time been 

st advocates of a rural-credits act which would bring 

“| relief to the farming industry; but the difficulty is that 

ley and the rest of us are so greatly outnumbered by the other 
‘rs of their own party. 

Speaker, a rural-credits law is inevitable, and, whether 

right kind of a measure shall be attained at the start, 

er or later the industry of agriculture will be accorded 

s rights, and the whole publie will enjoy the benefits. Then, 

why should the Congress delay longer the relief, benefit, and 

which the millions need and for which so many are 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EDWARD E. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON, BROWNE, 


In roe House or Representatives. 

Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 

to facilitate credits and decrease interest charges 

on farm securities. 

BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of 
| because it will give the farmer a chance to borrow 
1 long-time loans at 5 per cent interest. 

Government in this bill is safeguarded so that it stands 

nee of losing a dollar. 

bill has already passed the Senate, and if we coneur in 
is time it will become a law. <A bureau of farm credits 
established in the Treasury Department, presided over 
iIniissioner of farm credits, and $10,000,000 appropriated 
ned on gilt-edge farm security. When $1,000,000 of this 
Is lonned, bonds will be issued for that amount and 
' the Government will not at any one time have more 

410,000,000 invested. 

bill is net perfect, and perhaps is not as good a bill as 
the others which have been introduced and which have 
unbering in the committees. But, in my opinion, with 

two days remaining before Congress will adjourn, the 

tution of any other bill for this one, or the amendment 
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Sil 
of this bill, will necessitate its going back to the Senate. where 
it will stand no show of passing. 

I believe if this bill becomes a law the Government will 
demonstrate within a very few years that we can lower the 
rate of interest that this bill provides, from 5 to 4 per cent, and 
maybe even lower, and also enable the farmer to borrow money 
for from 20 to 30 years, with the privilege of paying any part of 
his indebtedness at the end of any interest-paying year. 

The farms of the United States are mortgaged to the amount 
of $3,460,172,851. If interest rates could be reduced even 2 per 
cent, it would mean an annual saving to the farmer of over 
$60,000,000. 

If farmers could borrow money for a long term, say, 20 to 30 
years, it would mean more home owners and fewer farm renters. 

Farm mortgages are regarded by investors as the safest and 
most reliable securities, and yet the farmers of the United 
States are paying double the rate of interest charged the farm- 
ers of any other country in the world. The rate of interest on 
farm mortgages is from 6 to 15 per cent, when you include the 
commissions and charges incidental to making the loan and 
drawing up the papers. The farmer who is obliged to borrow 
money must do so for a comparatively short term, which is an 
other great handicap. 

TENANT FARMING INCREASING, 

The result of this is that tenant farming has increased in 
the United States at an alarming rate. Mortgage foreclosures 
are increasing, and young men are becoming afraid to purchase 
farms and run in debt for part of the purchase price. They pre 
fer to play safe—rent farms and live and die as farm tenants 

In 1880, 25.6 per cent of all our farms were operated by ten- 
ants; in 1890, 28.4 per cent; in 1900, 35.3 per cent; and in 1910. 
37.1 per cent. This shows a steady and positive increase of 
tenantry. 

Since 1900 the farm owners have increased only eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent, while the farm tenants have increased 16.3 jer 
cent. The farm homes mortgag’ . in 2 per cent of 
the whole; in 1910, 33.6 per ce . 

A farmer who owns his farm is the most 
in the world; a farmer who rents a farm 
the most dependent man in the world. 

The tenant system has been the curse of European countries 
for years. Is it not possible for the United States to establish 
a system by which the farmers of the country can muershal 
their securities so that the farmer can get money at a low rate 
of interest and for a long period of time? 

Farmers of other countries get money at a low rate of in 
terest. Germany, France, and other European countries have 
solved this problem. They have established 
the farmer can get money for 


LIS9O were 2S 


man 


tenant 1S 


independent 


] 
pecolMes a 


a system by which 
from 20 to 30 | 


years, with the 


privilege of again renewing the loan at a very low rate of 
interest. 
Germany’s great iarm-loan institution, the landschaft. is 


loaning over $750,000,600 to the farmers of that country on 20 
and 30 year loans at from 3 to 44 per cent interest 

The Jewish Farm Cooperative Credit Union of the United 
States, an offshoot of the Baron Hirsch Foundation, which 
came into existence in 1890, has $1,800,000 loaned to 2.500 Jewish 
farmers in 31 States of the Union at a rate of 4 
interest. 

Is the American Congress not capable of giving the people a 
law that will enable the farmers to obtain money at a renson 
able rate of interest and on long-time loans, or are certain com 
petitive interests preventing such legislation? 

The express companies for years prevented parcel-post 
lation, but the people at last made such a demand that wy 
tained a parcel post, and now no one would ask for its re 

PLATFORM 

The last Republican and Democratie platforms provided for 

rural credits. The Democratic platform pledge upon this s 


per cel { 


it 


PROMISES. 


ject was as follows: 
Of equal importance with the question « 
question of rural credits or agricultural finances I . 
mend that an investigation of agricultural edit societie n foreign 
countries be made, so that it may be a rtained t] \ f 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the United Stat 
A commission to investigate rural credits went to I] 


are embr% 


Their report and hearings ced in several volumes 
Many rural credits bills were introduced in Congress, some of 


them very complete and embodying the best thought upon 


subject, yet the Banking and Currency Committee in either 
House, with an overwhelming Democratic majority, has never 
reported out any of these bill or given the Members a chance 


to vote upon them. 
When the banking and currency law was rep¢ 
for a provision in it providing for rural credits, 


ee 
ried W oked 


but 


were disap- 








pointed. We were assured by the Democratic leaders that they 














would report rural-credits bill at an early date as a separate 
aI ul 
June 1, 1914, I called the attention of the House of Repre- 
tives to their broken promises in their neglect to give us 
rural-credits Jaw and in their neglect to pass a good-roads 
| I quote from my speech of that date: 
i 1C PARTY HAS NOT DRALT FAIRLY WITH THE FARMERS, 
IL « ge the Democratic Party with not dealing fairly with the 
of 1 North and West ; 
I k, W } >» you done for the farmers who, during the last crop 
uw, J luced nearly $10,000,000 worth of wealth? 
You |} ted $141,000,000 for battleship You have ap- 
' ed 000,000 f the Army, alth h you spent almost two 
time ng speeches on the Winston Churchill peace resolu- 
tion. You ropriated $44,000,000 for rivers and harbors. 
Y have ; after talking economy and accusing the former 
Rep i ion of being extravagant. 
I 2K OO” rs of this country have received very little con- 
d ition at yur 
NOTHING FOR GOOD ROADS. 
The $25,000,000 appropriation for wagon roads that passed this 
Hou in February is sleeping the peaceful sleep of death in one of the 
ttees of the Senate. 
RURAL CREDITS SHELVED. 
‘| farmers of the country demanded and were promised by this ad- 
ma law that we 1 enable them to borrow money at a lower 
1 ( 1 ind on easier terms. This would help the farmer in 
moving his crops and enable the tenant farmer or the young man with 
| capital to become the owner of a farm with a fair chance of pay- 
ing for it 
Many wanted rural-credit legislation to be written into the banking 
1 ney law, where it could have been appropriately placed, but 
powers that be” said no, and it looks as though rural-credit 
le lation had been relegated with the other broken promises of the 
Lb cratic Party. 
UNDERWOOD TARIFF DISCRIMINATES AGAINST THE FARMER, 
iy taking off the tarif! on farm products you have opened wide the 
doc of the great home market of the United States to the farmers of 


the world and invited them to dump their surplus, 
Argentina, since the tariff bill went into effect, has sent millions of 


dollars’ worth of butter, beef, and corn into the United States, 
THE GOVERNMENT LOANS MONEY TO BANKS, WHY NOT TO FARMERS? 
The Government takes the people’s money from the postal 


savings banks of the country and loans it to the national banks. 

‘lo-day over $75,000,000 of the people’s money is being loaned 
to the national banks by this Democratic administration at 24 
cent interest, and yet the Government has so far refused 
tablish a bureau of rural credits, which would only require 
$10,000,000, which would be loaned on as safe security as the 
nutional banks can give. 

PARTY HAS NOT DEALT FAIRLY WITH THE FARMERS, 

No one can dispute that agriculture is the greatest industry 
of our country. Thirty millions of sturdy, hard-working people 
are engaged in it, which is practically one-third of our total 
population. Forty billions of dollars are invested in it. The 
wealth of agriculture in the United States amounts to more than 
the total wealth of Great Britain, including England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and yet the present Democratic administra- 
tion has refused to give the farmer a means by which he can 
borrow money at a reasonable rate of interest. It has refused 
to aid in improving the wagon roads over which he annually 
hauls $10,000,000,000 worth of farm products. It has also re- 
fused to extend the rural delivery routes, but, on the contrary, 
the present administration is practicing all its economy on this 
branch of its service. In this connection I quote from the ruling 


per 


to es 


DEMOCRATIC 


of the Postmaster General, found in the speech of Representa- 
tive THOMAS, page 5462 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of March 
3, 1916: 

A swee] reorganization of the Rural Delivery Service throughout 
the United States for purposes of economy will be completed within 
t next six months in aecordance with amendments to the existing 
I 1 laws and regulations issued to-day by Postmaster General Bur- 
lk } The effect of the new regulations will be the discontinuance of 
many rural ro ; in sparsely settled communities and reduction in fre- 
quency of service in many routes, During one month of each quarter 
ey piece of mail carried by rural earriers shall be counted and 
weil d, and an accurate count shall be made of the number of patrons 
sé 1 Routes on which the count of mail collected and delivered has 
2 d for six consecutive months less than 756 pie $ per month per 
mi 1 to 1 discontinued unless they can be arranged so as to come 
under the new rule The regulations are in effect now, but their full 
force will not be felt under six months. 


When we take into consideration that this Congress has ex- 


tended the delivery of mail to small cities of less than 3,000 in- 
habitants so that the people of these cities get their mail several 
times a day, delivered at their houses and oflices; when we con- 


sider that the humblest citizen in our great cities living 5 or 10 
miles from the central post office gets his mail delivered at his 
front door several times a day, we can see no fairness in any 
law or ruling which prevents the establishment of rural delivery 
miil that the great farming classes can get their mail 
daily without inconvenience and without traveling an unreason- 
able distance. 


of so 
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When this Government can afford to appropriate $30,000.09 
of the people’s money for rivers and harbors, in addition to sr . 
000,000 appropriated the two years preceding, when this ¢ 
ment can afford to appropriate $35,000,000 to build a railroad 
Alaska to accommodate 60,000 people, it is hard to conceive wlhiv 
the Government can not appropriate $25,000,000 for the improva. 
ment of the wagon roads, which would benefit directly 30.000 
000 farmers and indirectly every man, woman, and child in yy 
United States. 

The present House of Representatives has a Democratic 
jority of over 140 Members. The Senate has a good wor! 
Democratic majority. The Democratic Party is therefore res 
sible to the country for legislation, and its failure to 


rOVeErn- 


Atk 


} 


people, especially the farmers, of this country this legis] 
which it promised in its platform and which would have heey 


inestimable benefit to the great producing classes of the United 
States, either shows incompetency on the part of the Democr 
Party or else a willful disregard on its part of its solemn plede 
to the people. In either case it can not appeal to the farmers of 
the country for their support at the next general election. 





RIVER AND HARBOR BILIS. 


A powerful secret lobby demands $50,000,000 annually. 

The fight begun against waste and extravagance 
$41,000,000 to taxpayers in two years. 

Was it a “ good thing” to accomplish? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


saved 


IN THE 
Wednesday, Mareh 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, during this Sixty-third Congress 
[ have frequently spoken against different projects contained 
in the two river and harbor bills that were Gefeated. A 
outset I was advised by older Members that for a dozen ye 
not a single item had been stricken from “ pork-barrel” } 
To expose their true character and bring about their defeat | 
required the combined help of many agencies and saved 1 
than $41,000,000 to tLe Government Treasury. Recently a De 
cratic weekly in my own district published the following 
icism : 


3 (legislative day of Tuesday, Mure! 


Will some one of the numerous Republican newspapers in the t 
listrict, who are such ardent admirers and defenders of ( 
zressman, J. A. FREAR, speak right up in the meeting and nan 
one good thing that the pork fighter has accomplished for the 


of this district, er one thing that he may reasonably be ex] 
accomplish if he continues in that course? 

My attention was directed to this peculiar wail by an 
from a leading editorial in the foremost Democratic | 
my own State, the Milwaukee Journal, which commen 
part, as follows: 

The country generally recognizes the necessity of a detern 
against “pork.” But the Times thinks it sees a chance for a t 
whack, and what does economy in public money matter? 1 


we believe, is a Democratic paper, but it is doing its pa 
when it upholds “ pork.” It is free to disagree with Mr. ! 
wants to do so, but it shows poor judgment when it atta 


the best thing he has done, 


Mr. Speaker, I do not feel called upon to defend my 


and am sure that hundreds of constituents in 
will testify to my active and successful efforts to serve U 


my a 


countless ways in which every Representative is lesit 
ealled upon to act. I am not disturbed if criticized at 

by interested Members on this floor because of the su 
fight made against the last two pork barrels. Nor 1s 


purpose to discuss at length a contest which has covered 
days of active debate in the House and also in the Senate 
The annual river and harbor bill is vicious, wasteful, 
defensible, and will continue to be so as long as the peo 
mit it to be built in pork-barrel shape. In the Re 
January 29 last I placed before the House a recapitul 
wasteful items contained in what was claimed to be tle 
‘expurgated ” bill—as bad in character if not in amount 
predecessors. For several days these vicious items were 


| posed and thoroughly discussed during debate. Placed 
. « ‘ 

| the bill at the behest of dredgers, contractofs, and | 

interests working through waterway lobbies, they W 


nually confront us, until the public is awakened to the s 
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\fen who believe the sole end of public life is “ pork” 
supported in that belief by special interests, voicing 
‘nds through innocent constituencies. The value of 
is may generally be determined by a willingness of 

os or special interests to contribute some share of the 

d burden which now is placed entirely on the Govern- 

rreasury. Contribution removes incentive to graft. 
WASTEFUL PROJECTS GET MOST OF THE MONEY. 


as been repeatedly pointed out, river and harbor bills 
‘y bad, and scores of wasteful, worthless items will 
- drain the Treasury unless we can overthrow the pres- 
Good men privately commend the fight against this 


‘ ei. 


‘humbug and steal,’ as TILLMAN calls it, but because | 


local project they say, ‘“‘I can not explain my vote to 
tituents, who have an item in the bill.” Therein lays 

e of “ pork-barrel” legislation, because in order to save 

«,)e insignificant local project Members have voted in 1915 to 
65.500.000 to a wasteful, indefensible Mississippi River 
reclamation scheme, which has been denounced by reputable 
papers of the Mississippi Valley as a “ pork-barrel” grab for 
“Yunkee money.” 
ve some local project in the 1915 bill honest Members 
£8.200,000 for a scandalous $64,000,000 Ohio River canali- 
fraud, which was condemned by Senator Kenyon in de- 

; one of the worst projects in the country. In the 1915 
House voted $1,200,000 for what Senator Burton de- 


no d as a vicious, worthless $20,000,000 Missouri River 
! tion scheme. To save some small item for home con- 


5 nts, Members annually vote extravagant appropriations 

. notorious Coosa, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers, that pro- 

<e to filch $30,000,000 from the Treasury before completion 
good 1 ney wasted beyond possible doubt. 

Ilo voted $800,000 in the 1915 bill for the idiotic 
1.000 Beaufort Canal project, located in North Carolina, 
wl a score of smaller worthless projects exist. Defended 
niv | rresponsib’? Army engineers and strong political pull, 
1 and denounced by Senator Burton, it was voted for, to- 
with dezens of other wasteful, worthless projects in 

Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Why 

icious projects retained? We all know it is because 
laced in the “ pork barrel” by political pull. 
ate waterway, the greatest river in the world, flows 
own district and needs annv?l improvement, but it has 
wn on this floor that a pr ‘ous waste of money oc- 
handling the entire Mississipps River project. In the 
is an item of $1,200,000 for the upper Mississippi, while 
(0 is appropriated for the lower part of the river to 
an extravagant land-reclamation scheme. Compare 
t nts. Why is Wisconsin required to pay for reclaiming 
J Will the levee lobby answer? 

Over $140,000,000 of Government money has been recklessly 
nto the Mississippi River in recent years. Wisconsin’s 
te contribution was about seven millions. What has 
te or the country to show for this criminal and stupid 

public funds? Where has it gone and what is to be 

Ask the Mississippi River lobby. 
ME PRESENT THB 


1se 


nds? 


Ton: 


“PORK BARREL” IN ANOTHER WAY. 


sissippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers were given ap- 
ly $17.500,000 under the 1915 sundry civil bill and 
* bill reported by the Senate-committee. After deduct- 
logs and timber, sand and levee-construction ma- 
nd deducting duplications as presented on January 29, 
ving remarkable statistics appear, based on the 1914 


13 
( eers’ report: 


Three rivers given $17,500,000 in 1915 bills. 
issippi (including duplications) ~..-----------. 
issippi (no definite data, but possibly) — 

River (deducting sand hauled 1 mile) 


Tons. 

233, 315 

2300, 000 
85, 000 


2, 000, 000 


than 38,000,000 tons. 
1 tonnage of four Lake ports given $499,000 in 1915 bills. 
Tons, 


5, 623, 


($20,000 in 


Tiara ss onthdinddaiceinaehenisstaaigbestiniana tae 
15,000 in 1915 bill) 

$464,000 item in 1915 bi 
Duluth (no appropriation) _— 


309 
ce eee, See oe 13, 275, 000 
46, 875, 416 


four Lake ports handled al 
raflic costs the Government about $6 per ton annually; the 

flic less than 1 cent per ton. 
former is for land reclamation and other scandalous 
Where does the pork go and who pays for it? 

of the annual appropriations go to Southern States, 
navigation is a joke. Sectionalism has been forced upon 
indefensible pork-barrel legislation. Take Wisconsin for 


ha 





yout 75,000,000 tons. The 





8, 647, 230 | 


The latter is for naviga- | 


illustration. While no accurate estimate can be made because 
of Federal revenue-producing methods, Wisconsin contributes 
presumably about 5 per cent of the income tax, war tax, and 
other Government revenues, based on its own share of the 
Nation’s wealth. A proportionate contribution of 5 per cent 
toward appropriations, if a direct tax was levied, a fai 
basis of determining comparative burdens per capita. 

The 1914 pork barrel, including sundry civil bill waterway 


is 


items, renched over $60,000,000. The 1915 bills reached over 
$42,000,000, or $102,000,000 for two years. After a hard fight 
this total amount was cut down to $61,000,000 for both years, 
a saving of $41,000,000. Of the $61,000,000, Wisconsin’s share 


of the burden is about $3,000,000. Possessing several of the 
finest harbors in the world, Wisconsin receives from the Federal 
Treasury less than $300,000. In other words, Wisconsin gets 
back less than 10 cents on every dollar contributed in 1915. If 
given for educational purposes, national defense, or any other 
beneficial use, it would be beyond criticism; but this money is 
largely used for special interests on wasteful or worthless wate! 
wiy projects, and is secured through political pull, not merit. 


Of the $41,000,000 saved to the Treasury from two pork 
barrel bills Wisconsin’s saving, based on a 5 per cent contri- 
bution, would be about $2,000,000, or nearly $! per capita for 


every man, woman, and child in the State. A s; 
000,000 for Wisconsin is an example of the sa 
to practically every Northern State. However apportion- 
ment may be determined, a saving of $41,000,000 to the country 
is indisputable, and that saving is of inestimable value during 
these strenuous days of income taxes and war taxes. 

Pork-barrel defenders, supported by dredgers and contractors 
and all the waterway lobbies in the country, can not disguise 
facts disclosed to the country during the debate, and for myself 
I am content in having taken a small part in defeating two 
scandalous bills and in helping to save to the people $41,000,000 
of Government money that the lobby demanded and almost 
secured. 

Yet money waste is not the worst part of pork-barrel legis 
lation, although it is bad beyond description Another 
calculable evil comes through the system of bargain and sale 
whereby this annual pork barrel and other extravagant legisla- 
tion is rammed through Congress. How long will the people of 
this country permit such bills to suck millions of dollars an 
nually out of the Treasury, just because it is part of the game? 
A sober, honest, intelligent citizenship is not willing to use any 
different standard of morals for legislative bodies than for pri- 
vate individuals. We represent those who pay the bills. 


ving of $2, 
i that 


this 


vin results 


in 


A discriminating public desires to give credit where credit 
is due, and Senators who fought the pork barrels to a finish 
primarily helped to save $41,000,000 of the people’s money. 
They were aided by the public press, which gave splendid 


encouragement by exposing fraudulent items thut 
under the name of waterway improvements. 

In the House Mr. CALLAway, of Texas, hit hard blows effec- 
tively, and my colleague Mr. LENROoT gave invaluable aid in the 
defeat of the $18,700,000 Muscle Shoals private w 


masquerade 


ater-power 


scheme, which was cloaked under $150,000 initial appropria- 
tion. My colleague Mr. Escu also gave substantial help when 
he insisted upon a detailed report of work performed on the 
Mississippi River project. Nearly the entire Wisconsin dele- 


gation, including Democrats and Republicans, joined in opposi 


tion to the 1915 bill, and were with the 99 votes recorded 
against it. To defeat the scandalous Muscle Shoals private 
water-power scheme would be a big victory, but to keep new 
projects out of the bill and to secure a record vote for the 
first time in many years and to aid in saving two score millio1 

is a matter of congratulation for all who engaged in the figh 

Never has a better or more successful fight b w for 


honest legislation than this one which was concluded yesterday 
in the Sixty-third Congress. 





STRAINING AT GNATS AND SWALLOWING CA LS 

A number of Members who annually fight Quixot battl 
against garden seeds, voted for the pork-barrel b and ye 
$6,500,000 given in 1915 to the lower Mississippi reclamation 
scheme alone would pay for garden seeds for quarter of a 
century. Several of our southern friends who fight vigorously 
| against special pension bills for northern veterans, voted fox 
the waterway bill, and yet all increases for ecit e 
for the Sixty-third Congress reached about $150,000, or less 
than one-fiftieth part of the $8,200,000 to be wasted « 

Ohio River this year. 

No foreign Government spends half as much for its 
waterways as we throw awny annually on the Mis pi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Brazos, Trinity nd 
other wasteful projects, and no other Government 1 the e 





































































































































































































of the earth permits a legislative pork barrel. Why do we 
submit. when every intelligent man knows our river commerce 
is a stupendous joke, as has been shown by statistics based on 
Army engineer’s reports. 

In the House and Senate many kindly words have been 
expressed by able men for my own efforts to expose the vicious- 
ness of both bills, and because of captious criticism on this 
floor and occasional complaints from “pork” defenders else- 
where I venture to insert two letters that speak for them- 
selves, letters which come unsolicited from two distinguished 
Senutors who led a successful fight against both bills. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, September 28, 1914. 
Hon. JAMES A, FREAR, 
Jiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Mr. Frear: Now that the river and harbor bill is_de- 
feated, I can not refrain from giving credit where credit is due. You 
are the man who started the whole fight; you are the man who is 
entitled to the credit. You, in my judgment, performed one of the 
greatest public services that any man has ever done in Congress. 
I congratulate you from the bottom of my heart. 

If you need me in your campaign, I will be glad to come there and | 
tell the people what a splendid Representative you have been. Would 
that we had more men in Congress like you. 

Sincerely, yours, W. 8S. Kenyon. 


Among hundreds of generous letters at hand, the following 
letter is one of several received from the greatest waterway 
expert, and one of the ablest public men in the country: 

Hior Sprines, VA., October 1, 191}. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Frear: I learn that the House concurred night before 
last in the Senate substitute, after a lively debate. 

I am here for a brief rest, but can not omit to congratulate you on 
your part in this most happy outcome. I am sure that you will be 
listened to more attentively next winter than you were last winter or 
spring. 5 - 

Yours, sincerely, lr. E. BuRTON. 


Of many words of commendation spoken during debate, the 


following from the September 29 Recorp, uttered by the able | 


Republican leader, Mr. MANN, are highly prized : 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FreaR], I think, ts entitled to 
the thanks of the country for what he has done. * - 

The country knows that MANN and Murpbock, two party 
leaders on this floor, voted against both bills. Is it not sig- 
nificant? Gan fake waterway lobbies control future appropria- 
tions? I do not believe so. 

To show that legitimate transportation companies are not 
misled as to the real issue, a brief extract is offered from a 
lengthy resolution passed at its annual meeting in 1914 by the 
leading commercial body of the country, the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation: 


* * * * ” CS « 


Resolved, That while we regret the defeat of certain items in the | 


rivers and harbors bill, * * * we nevertheless regard with ap- 
proval the defeat of the bill as a whole, and commend Congressman 
JAMES A. FreEAR, of Wisconsin, and Senator THEODORE E. BurRTON, of 
Ohio, for their courage and ppecewensince in opposing the inflated rivers 
and harbors bill, and cordially congratulate them upon the success of 
their efforts. 

* * RS * i * * 


The Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Sentinel, Free Press, Bos- 





ton Transcript, Christian Science Monitor, New York Herald, | 


Sun, Press, Washington Times, and scores of other papers of | 


acknowledged standing throughout the country, including prac- 
tically every daily paper in my own State, have given strong 


support to this fight. Collier’s, La Follette’s, Pearson’s, the | 


Outlook, Chappel’s, World’s Work, Saturday Evening Post, 
Harper's, and other magazines have rendered signal service in 
exposing the vicious pork-barrel system, while many of these 
publications have kindly commended my own efforts. 

These opinions I place in the seales against itching palms 
of hungry pork hunters. The battle is not half won, because 
the system of bargain and trade is firmly intrenched, but it is 
probable that the powerful river and harbor lobby, including 
its eight railroad contributors, will be more secretive hereafter. 
Congress has unconsciously abrogated its powers of waterway 
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Personal Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 















HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tue Hovst or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, on February 20, 1915, I j 


I 


duced the following resolution, House joint resolution 4230 


Joint resolution to authorize the Committees on Agriculture of | 
Senate and House to investigate a system of rural personal credit 


Whereas none of the several rural-credit investigating 


i 


di 


pointed by Congress within the past few years has drafted a 


sonal rural-credit bill; and 


system, although such system is good so far as it goes 


tion a personal rural-credit system through which the farmers 


Whereas personal rural credit is more necessary than a land-mort 


: 4 n | >; and 
Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful 0) 


those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low rai 
interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produce 


cultural products more economically than is done in this co 
even though our farmers possess many natural advantages n 


joyed by them; and 


Whereas the great European war now being waged is wasting ca) 


at a rate never before approached, which condition is bound to 1 
in materially affecting the world’s capital and credit markets: ; 
the American farmers having no organized credit machinery, it 1 


rally follows that their interests will suffer more than any 
interests in the country and make it more difficult for them 
tain credit in the future than it has been in the past; and 
Whereas the function of a body to investigate a scientific question 
credit is judicial in character and not legislative in any sens 
cause its chief mission is to ascertain the truth to form the ba 
sound legislation, just as it is the mission of the court to ascerta 
the truth to form the basis of its judgment, and the function of 
investigating body being judicial in character, it follows that it 
chinery should conform to that of other judicial bodies, which 
vides that the interested parties may appear in open court and \ 
lish the merits of their respective contentions; and if the selfishly 
terested parties are brought into court to fight out their own 
in an orderly manner and on fair terms prescribed by the commis 
then the Members of Congress would not be charged with 


ing any special interest: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of the Sen 


House of Representatives are hereby authorized, through a 


tee, to investigate and hold hearings on such personal rural-credit 


as may be presented to them, in the manner hereinafter 


mor 


cifically set forth, and make a report thereof not later than th 


day of December next. 
Sec. 2. That such subcommittee or investigating body, 


hereinafter referred to as the commission, shall hold its hearin 


wl 


investigations in such manner that will permit persons who, 


commission's opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing 


bills for a personal rural-credit system in the United States to 1 
mission and appear before them by experts of their own s« 
establish the merits of their respective bills and to disprov 


visions contained in bills not presented by themselves. ‘I 


mission as the experts of the proponents. 


sion shall notify at least one leading representative of every 
affected by such bills, including the president of the American 33 
Association, of his privilege to appear before the commission 
expert of his own selection and to advocate or oppose any 
sented, who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges before t 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the further duty of the commission 


for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to summon 
the attendance of witnesses and have the same examined by 
or by the representatives of the parties at interest appea 
them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and the same 


rir 


t 
t 


and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and oth 
ants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for whic! 


mission was created. 
Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall rec 


iv 


pensation for their services on the commission except traveling 


incurred while attending to the duties imposed under this 4 
Sec. 5. That the sum of $9,000, or so much thereof as 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act and to defray 


of the commission, is hereby appropriated out of any mone 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such appropriation 
mediately available and shall be paid out on the audit and 


| chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which audit 
shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to t! 


legislation to discredited Army engineers and irresponsible lob- 


bies supported by secret agencies, from private water-power in- 
terests to land-reclamation schemes. 'The confidence of the 
American people has been grossly abused, and the most deadly 
leprous spot on the legislative program is the annual river and 
harbor pork barrel. If a “humbug and steal” a dozen years 
ago, it is a Scandalous, hypocritical fraud to-day, and the steal 
has more than doubled in size during that period. 

Let us place the power and responsibility for managing our 
waterway improvements in the hands of a competent, high-class, 
responsible board that will command the confidence of the 
American Congress and of the country. Appropriations must 
be made by Congress, but the amount and application should be 
based on authoritative advice. 


ness of the accounts of said commission. 


I did not introduce this resolution because I had any pe! 
for providing the country with a system of personal ! 
credits, but because I realized the vital importance of 
proposition, and because I find that it is so little uncers 
not only by the people at large, but by those who are chats 


with the responsibility of legislating on the subject 
thought it wise to provide for a hearing that would ¢ 
those who are interested in the subject a chance to be he 


matter whether they be for or against the proposition. 


+) 
rive 


rd 


° Sas . he 
Such a hearing as I have proposed would give us Uk 


ments on both sides, presented by the best experts obts 
and would, therefore, furnish us with the best possible ee 
for the drafting of a bill that would bring the necessary I 


and by having constantly before us the arguments ot 
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: nposed to the proposition we would be aided in draftin 
| t would not unnecessarily antagonize their interests. 
resolution, and the kind of an investigation it calls for, 

sed by farm journals representing the views of millions 

rs, and it has brought petitions from all over the coun- 

ng for its adoption. And why should it not be adopted? 

nly the only sane and businesslike way to deal with 

tely new proposition that is of such vital importance 


question of a sound system of personal credits for our 


linary method of legislating is to depend on the bills 
ed by the individual Members of the House or Senate, 
e some of these bills represent the views of men who 
en the subject patient and thoughtful study, many of 
. drawn in a haphazard manner and introduced solely 
‘ul effect. Whenever the subject of these bills 


ken up for consideration by Congress the authors of | 


rious bills fight strenuously for their own measures and 
enter the discussion with open minds, ready and willing 
whatever may be shown to be for the best interest of 
rned. This makes intelligent consideration of im- 
} egislation extremely difficult, especially when dealing 
entirely new problem and where there are no American 
ts that can be taken as guides. 
commission provided for in my resolution were ap- 
nd authorized to take charge of tu.s matter, it would 
the information upon which a committee bill could be 
d would eliminate the confusion, delay, and opposition 
by a lot of bills introduced by individual Members. 
Member who is really friendly to rural credits ought, 
s to me, to welcome the creation of such a commission, and 
who are honestly opposed to rural credits in any 
d not object to its creation, for they, too, could 
fore this commission and present to it their arguments 
knowing that their case would be given full and 
ideration. 


rion 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


KS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Monday, March 1, 


FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this Congress has passed the 
reserve banking act, which, it is believed by those who 
ed the financial history of our country and are fully 
with the laws on the subject, will be a great improve- 
he old inelastic banking system which had been on the 
for £0 years. We need in commercial business 
suic currency, one that will afford credit to those engaged 
at the time when they need it. Men who are en- 
rge enterprises usually require a large amount of 
they are compelled to be borrowers to successfully 
The Federal reserve act will afford 
on of currency by the banking interests to meet this 

need of business, 

i another class of people in our country, and they are 
prod ‘ the basie wealth of the land. Farming must ever re- 

hief souree of our prosperity. And while the Federal 

does give to the farmers more relief than they had 

e old system, yet it does not furnish them with the 
redit they need and on such terms as they ought to 
arry on their work. 

Ss no better security than land security. When the 
reserve act was under consideration it was promised 
rmers of the country that at a later date this matter 
‘taken up by Congress and fully considered and a bill 
¢iving them the kind of credit that is necessary to 

their business. It is the duty of Congress to carry 
pledge and to fulfill the demand made to the farmers 
re for a credit system that will permit them to bor- 
ey at a lower rate of interest and on more favorable 
an they are now able to do. As a rule they are not 


1910. 


1 


nd 


their businesses, 


rrowers, but desire to secure loans for the purpose of | 


and, improving the farm, or to meet demands that are 

until a erop can be made and the money secured by 

tig the produet to meet their obligations. It is to be re- 
that in this Congress it has not been possible to secure 
stem to aid the farmer so that he might meet his finan- 
udition on more favorable terms. It is true that on an 
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is | 


Agricultural appropriation bill it is difficult to harmonize 
different interests and secure a bill which \ g he f I 
relief. The closing hours of Congress usua re so iwested 
with bills that must be enacted into law t 1 é ! 
great importance can not properly be considered I I 

we are not able to pass som which { rt this 
which is of such vital importance to tl class of our people 
A commission was sent to Eur ‘ oO sl lv the differ sys 
tems in operation in those countries. They har ade 

port, and yet there seems to be much differe 
} to what system ought to be put into operati 

|} try. Whatever system may be adopted ought ide 

|} means whereby the man who has no d vb 

| it, and any system that will afford a credit t 

already owners of land to borrow 1d increase t r : 
| will eventually work a system of landlord and te U1 
tion to be avoided if possible. Everyone wil W 
ought to have more actual owners of th ind who 

than we have now. If we are to put oper \ 

that will only help the landowner, it w be a mistake, and 
will only furnish partial relief to those engaged in agriculture. 
It is necessary for the farmer to have some way wl he 
may meet his temporary requirement I ( y f Ss 
need oftentimes to borrow money for a few mon to be 

| to operate the farm until be markets his crop I of this 
kind, which are granted for a short time, ought to be secured 
|} without having to give a mortgage upon his farm, or he V 
i} not own one on which he could give a mortg ) ! ? 
| debt; so that in considering a plan for rw s there 
| ought to be some provision for the ore mzation ol “i a ns 
along the lines of personal eredit. It is said that st per 
fect system of short-time credits wl I I ( | l 
local institutions are those found in Germany, and in that 
country they have proven very satisfactory and very s 

ful. It is to be hoped that the committee selected to mak 3 





investigation and report to Congress will not overlook 
portant provision. 












































I beg to insert, in this connection, an art Mr. John P 
Doyle, of Mount Vernon, Ill., State secretary-treasu the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of A M 
Doyle is an actual farmer, and one who has ed 1 he 
farm all his life and has some idea of the eds ol Ss 
prosperity, and the failure of the farmer. 

Tue PROBLEM OF SHORT-TERM R ( 

[By John P. Doyle, Mount Vernon, Ill., State seer t I 
Branch of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Uni of 
America. ] 

It has been well said, “A man buys a fart nce or 
time, but he needs a short-term credit every year.” i 
reports that have been made and the many bills that - 
sented by Members of Congress will surely soon lead lut rf 
the long-term loan question; but the seemingly more necessary 
term loan proposition has yet received far less than its due need of 
consideration. 

fo one who has farmed all his life, and who has ne through all 
the hardships that lack of suflicient means tails, t 
short-term credit would seem one of the most l 5 
of all the farmers’ needs. Might I illustrat nd 1 l 
crete by giving some actual experiences in an it il WwW ? \ 
young couple having, by previous individual rt or heritar 
acquired sufficient for a first payment, Invest i i ‘ 

They have thus burned their br 1 1 the ind 

go forward; there is no s I st ir 1 

battle of life with high |! B y liscove 

it a Marching Throug! it t 1 ! 

supplies, and must fora L l ) 

occur which can not f 
Even with the skill s ! 

nature and the elen ister. Ag r 

has smothered the whe ist | S z 

possibly for extra hired I n¢ sl s x t 

looked for. 4 wet spot over there wo i 

times by a few drain tiles. Can he it? Yes i 

strong and the little woman at the hous nsents and 

A line of fence down this side will give a lot of pastur 

done; some accidents to machinery bj ir s * hel 

| repairs than calculated, an 1e finds ‘ 
| asking credit of the grocer tiler, 

smith, the worst and usually the dearest forms 

pects are good though and the harvest her I golden 

color increases in the grain the golden lor in t i 

always declines, and when his crop is y 1 ! t the 

quotations are invariably at the botton Then | t ng 

after-supper table and consults with ft good l O f I i 

only hold this 7T5-cent wheat it will rth a d : r 

this 30-cent corn w e wort! 0 t 

hold it for the need f humar 10t 

we who have given it ir l the 
point for greatest gains and the 

to sell the now. Of course I 1 r 

with the obligating myse ) ] r t L 

| rate of interest, and the t I r payn I ; r 
j as ever, and these bills must l 1 (nd t 

fruits of his toil is given to « S Who 9 

spin.”” But with each spring he starts in with renewed ul vell 

| was it said by an observer watching ir! n 

afternoon, ‘*‘ There go the most ec g I t d 

drouth and flood, bugs and disease, cholera nd l t t y 48) 


bravely on.” 



















Something ever demands the ready cash and makes credit necessary. 
I ime it is a case of sickness, possibly of death, that depletes the 
little surplu again one of the work team dies and must be replaced, 


nd fortunate indeed is the farmer who does not pay a heavy tax to 


} 


death each yeat The family is increasing, as it should, and an extra 

! i must be built; the dreaded hog cholera comes just as the shoats 

re putting the second kink in their tails, and he sees his prospects 

earing off the debts swept away as by theft. In the meantime 

this usually falls heaviest on the farmer’s wife. No matter what his 
rts, she generally goes him one better. 

While he dozes after the toil of the day she may be out around the 
henhouse with a lantern giving the final care to those hatchers whose 
broods will be cf so much value in the fall. Up again in the early 
dawn, she is the dynamo that keeps the whole machinery moving. Sud- 
denly some day the spring of life breaks, the heartstring, too constantly 
tense, snaps, the tired hands are folded in rest for the last time, and 
thie ereft, sitting by the bier asks, ‘“‘My God! Was it all worth 
while?’ Our Gbservation is that there are more farmers with second 


and third wives than in any other calling. 





In the meantime it has not been all clouds and disaster. Such strenu 
ous effort and close living must meet some reward. A husky family of 
boy nd girls is growing up, and a place and work is found for each 
one m the time he can slop a hog, milk a cow, or handle a hoe; and 
it nll tells in the increasing betterments of the home each year. 

ilere and now comes the keynote of this address in the exodus of the 
young from the farm 

With the ever-inecessant need for cash, the major portion of our crops 
are rushed on to a glutted market at far less prices than our efforts de- 
mand, ‘The bright farm boy sees this and becomes restless. To use his 
own word “Pop furnishes plenty of work but no pay; he doesn't 


hower 


Too true, for the golden shower comes too slow to him, and 


so the boy, too, early leaves. We taik blithely of how to prevent this; 
of better roads, better schools, better social advantages; but make 
farm life as remunerative as it should be and you will have solved the 


problem of “‘ How to keep the boy ou the farm.”’ The great need, then, 
would seem to be a means of ready cash to supply the constantly occur- 
ing demands while crops and stock are being raised, matured, and 
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| to me, it must be a failure. 





marketed profitably. While a perfected syster: of rural credits would 
not a panacea for all ills, I believe it would go far toward ameliorat- 
ing the conditions above described, each of which are worse with the 
landless than with the landholding man. 

A METHOD. 

Before commencing any undertaking, especially one in which living 
things a concerned, it would be the part of wisdom to study the sur- 
roundings and, too, the conditions One would not expect to raise 
bananas in Alaska or polar bears in Brazil. There are commercial 
banks in every little town, but they do not mect the needs of farm life. 
fhe HMuropean peoples appear to have solved this question, but their en- 
vironme! different from ours. 

In the meantime there is a form of rural credit that seems absolutely 
indigenous to American soil; that has grown with the growth of the 
United States farmer. This jis the kind found embodied in the ordinary 
farm auction sale. In this the credit extension is almost always 12 

ths The farmer seems to recognize instinctively that he needs a 

1 yeat make a turn,” and he usually looks with some suspicion 

1 ic billed for less time. The consideration which he gives is gen 

lly two or three name paper. This paper is then indorsed by the 

( ind often sold at a home bank at a discount of 10 per cent. The 

bank again has been known to offer these notes with its indorsement 

int at a reserve bank; this again to a central reserve, from 

i ) ker, and finally into the hands of a money lender; at each 
chan ling stronger with cach indorsement. 

I ly ir Government has perfected a financial system by which 
{ iercantile cperator can offer his paper at a member bank for dis- 
‘ nt; this sent again to the Federal reserve bank, passed upon by 
] hority, and money issued under a safe system This could 
l used conveniently in rural finance, because the commercial man 
or firm has a rating known to the world while the agriculturist has not. 
Ilere would be a place, then, for some features of the pean systems, 

Summing up, I believe that a plan of rural credits can be devised, 

arting with the essential principles of the Raiffeisen system for secur 
ity, holding to our indigenous American idea as to time facilities, and 

tterning after our Federal reserve system for the legal machinery. 

t th \ should be the rural-credit associations of not less than 20 

na fide fi in a restricted area so close as to give community of 

iterests There should be unlimited liability among these so as to 
jual the commercial rating held by the bus Ss man, restriction as to 
the ‘to be made of loan, and a minimum of office and oflicial expense. 
Thus limitation of persons, of area, of use, and of cost. The time limit 
l arranged on the farm-sale credit idea before mentioned rather 
t t n the commercial custol 
e bill of exchange, rather than the promissory note, as used in | 
some European forms and so clearly explained by Mr. R. C. Milliken, of 
\ lington, D. C., in his outline of a bill and presented by Senator 
Ow s] 1 be used 

I s no ison why this bill of exchange, having the unlimited lia- 
bility f the 1 1 association back of it, could not be treated much 
similar to other commercial paper. It is the general feeling that any 
plan of stock subscriptions to provide funds at fir ll be too slow, 
and that the Government should here make provision for placing the 
§ em upon its feet, with whatever guaranties of stock thought neces- 
sary. One more point needs to be met: Many of our farm leaders believe 
t t the rural-credit association and unlimited liability can not be used 
und American conditions. 

In this connection I would like to relate a circumstance in opposition 
{io this: It was my privilege to plan and superintend the construction of 

50 miles of the first hard roads of northern Indiana. Every con- 
ceivable o tion was raised against these in the ginning; but after | 
one built the most strenuous objector would not do without them. | 
Some ye later a son was developing typhoid fever and needed to be 
} rhit quickly To make quick train connection an overland | 
t of 20 miles was undertaken. Half of this was over these smooth, | 
hard ids « Indinna and then a sudden drop at the State line into | 
t! id and ruts of Illinois; every jolt seemingly taking the life out | 
of suff he line itself was not even marked at the point by a 
wire fence. The same country, the same climate, land, people, money, 
material; only iat on one side of an imaginary line they had the legal 
machinery, and on the other they had not. 

Moreover, we have a form of rural association and unlimited liability 
all over our country at the present time in our farm mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, and which works to perfection. 

So we would urge our legislators to give us the legal machinery and 
equipment for a system of rural credits, and we feel confident of results. 
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Whatever system is to be adopted ought to be such as wi) 
not give profit to those who are not actual farmers, and sh ild 
be established and operated with the sole idea of giyine 4 
farmer as cheap a rate of interest as possible and on s) 1 
terms as will enable him to repay the loan. It seems to me 
that, whetever system of farm credits is to be established. tho 
Government should furnish aid and should have supervision 
over the system. Without such aid and supervision, it sees 
In the system of Federal reser 
banks we have aided the banker. Why not the farmer? 

A large number of farm loans under this system must je -e. 
sarily be for a long time, and so can not be handled by purely 
commercial banks, and which they are unable to furnish a} 
rate of interest the farmer should be required to pay; so that 
if we inaugurate a system of this kind, it must be done oy 
plan which will give to the farmer the aid he needs and w! 
can not now be supplied by commercial banking institutions. 

It is estimated that the value of all the farms of the United 
States is about $40,000,000,000, There is an indebtedness owing 
by the farme.s of something like $6,000,000,000, $2,000,000.009 
of this representing mortgages upon the land. In this inde! 
edness on the farms, it is said, the interest rate and expenses 
connected with loans amounts to 10 per cent each year; so the 
farmers of the country to-day are paying interest charges 
amounting to $600,000,000. This high interest rate is too much 
to be paid by this class of our people, and in the past we haye 
given too little attention to helping them secure loans on mo! 


l 


favorable terms and at a less rate of interest. A farmer neces- 
sarily can not make a large amount of money in any one year 


and in order to make any profit he must be very economics 
at the end of each year he can at best have but a small amou 
for his year’s work. He must contend with the many disad 
vantages that may be adverse to his production on the farm; 
and if he is compelled to pay a highe rate of interest, it musi 
necessarily work a very great hardship on him when these 
failures come, and often he loses the land and must become a 
tenant, 

It is to be hoped that the committee having this ma 
charge will take into consideration the land-mortgage banks and 
also personal credit, which seems to be necessary if this 
is to be made a success. It is to be hoped that early ney 


| when Congress convenes this question will be taken 


bill will be passed which will afford relief to this class of 
citizens. If we are to do anything to help keep people 
farm, it must be made more profitable and their conditio 
cially, socially, and otherwise, must be improved 


Monument to the Memory of Nathan Hale. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
AUGUSTINE LONE] 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


(1 
vr, 


HON. AN, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, pending before the ‘ 
mittee on the Library at the present time is a bill intr 
me which hes for its object the honoring of one of the im 
patriots whose name is written in American history. | 
calls for an appropriation for a monument to be erecte'| 
public grounds in Washington, D. C., in memory of 
Hale, the scholar, teacher, soldier, and patriot, who di 
loyal performance of his duty, and whose dying words 
tute a message to posterity, expressing the enduring f 
unconquerable spirit of America. Although a native 
necticut, educated at Yale College, that State realizes 
the contemplation of the character and service of the 
Nathan Hale mere imaginary lines of statehood disap) 
he is essentially American, beloved’ and revered by 
in the Nation which he served so well. 

The history of our Revolutionary War records the | 
undertaking in which Hale engaged. Gen. Washington | ed 
accurate information regarding the strength, position, 21 7 
of the British Army which was encamped at Long Isl 
made this desire known to Col. Knowlton, command 
regiment of light infantry in the American Army. Nath 


was a captain in the regiment known as Knowlton’s R s 
. : - i 

made up largely of Connecticut men, with Col. Know!lt 

command. Gen. Washington’s wishes were made known th F 


Col. Knowlton. One historian gives a description of @ Mee! 








SS 


petween Col. Knowlton and his officers, in whieh an appeal in 
‘ho name of Washington for a volunteer to enter the enemy's 
met with no response from anyone. A painful silence fol- 
d. Then came the ringing words, “I will undertake 1” 

en by Capt. Hale. Other authorities believe that this his- 

1 gaecepted tradition. At any rate, it is known that 
through Col. Knowlton the needs of Gen. Washington were 
eopmunicated to Hale. The sturdy young officer confided to his | 
‘ vo associate and fellow captain, William Hull, his inten- | 
{ to the enemy’s lines in search of information. | 
Alarmed the risk involved, Capt. Hull tried to dissuade | 
reminding him of the hateful duties of spy service | 
| the consequences of detection, the closing of a promising | 
areer by an ignominious death. MHale’s reply, according to | 
Capt. Hull, was spoken with warmth and decision : | 
| 

| 


cross 


at 


I fully sensible of the consequences of discovery and capture in 
ituation. But for a year I have been attached to the Army 
not rendered any material service while receiving a compensa- 
which I make no return. Yet I am not influenced by the 

eX tion of promotion or pecuniary reward; I wish to be useful, and 
( nd of service necessary to the public good becomes honorable 
If the exigencies of my country demand 
| service, its claims to perform that service are imperious. 


} ling necessary. a | 
« the second week in September, 1776, Hale set out with | 
his sergeant, Hempstead, to accompany him a part of the dis- 
tance as an attendant. The safest route lay across the Sound 
‘ ig the roads of Long Island around to the rear of the 
British Army on the East River. Hale proceeded through | 
hester County and into Connecticut as far as Norwalk. In 
ty he discarded his uniform, donned a plain suit of brown | 
with round, broad-brimmed hat, and assumed the 
character of a Dutch schoolmaster. Here Capt. Hempstead left 
him d he crossed the enemy’s lines. Then Hale was com- 
etely lost to view—the movements of those in the spy service 
to light—and the movements of the young soldier 

Wie ve been of thrilling interest, but as to this history musi 
ilent, for the facts can not be obtained. However, it is 
that soon after landing on the shores of Huntington Bay 
ed that New York had been captured by the British on 
' 15 and that the Americans had been defeated and 

d back to the heights above Harlem. At Huntington 
was 40 miles distant from his objective point, the main 
\rmy on New York Island. There were also camps son 
¢ Island side, opposite Hell Gate. With courage and 
le conducted his desperate business and made drawings 
\lines of the enemy’s works. 
nwhile the young patriot’s friends were anxiously await- 
ws of him. The news came with shocking force when 
‘known that on the evening of September 22 the regu- 
daily orders from the British commander in chief to his 
mtained an unusual announcement couched in military 
nd reading as follows: 


( \ = 


s come 


§ i] 


Mi 


HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK ISLAND, 
>” ar 


September 22, v6. 
I lon, Count, Great Britain: 
” * * oH 7 . 
1 the enemy (by his own confession) 
executed at 11 o’clock in front of Artillery Park. | 
is uncertainty as to where Capt. Hale was captured. 
‘iters assert that he returned to Huntington, and while 
\ for a boat to convey him back to Norwalk approached 
t] re and was confronted by the crew from a barge from 
sh boat Halifax, with leveled muskets, demanding his 
Other writers maintain that Hale was captured in 
'k or its immediate vicinity. A brief examination fol- 
e capture, pointed questions were put, concealed papers 
rched for and found—sketches of fortifications and 
hotes—and they convicted Capt. Hale. The accused | 
ediately sentenced by Gen. Howe, and the penalty was 


apprehended last night | 


-_ 


fer example of self-poise, undaunted youth, and nobility 
acter Gan be found in all history than is furnished by 
er in which Hale faced death. What an inspiration! 
morning—September 22—without the comfort of 
ce of a spiritual adviser or a single friend, Hale took 
ut the gibbet and gave the fullest measure of service 
ly man can give—he gave his life for his cause—and 
With the immortal words on his lips: “I only regret 
ve but one life to lose for my country.” 
words of Judge Miles Finch, late judge of the New | 
of Appeals: 
In the 
Ile 


day 


SOC 


long night, the still night, 
kneels upon the : 

And the brutal guards withhold 
I’en the solemn word of God! 

the long night, the still night, 
Ile walks where Christ hath trod. 





In 
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His last words, his message words, 
They burn, lest friendly eye 

Should read how proud and calm 

LA patriot could die, 

With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier’s battle cry! 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the life and sacrifice of Hale, 
particularly his devotion to duty, his unfaltering courage, and 
his ringing words of patriotism even at the moment of death, 
must we not admit that this martyr of the Revolution richly 
deserves the honor of a monument to his memory on the public 
grounds of the National Capital of the country which he loved 
and died for? 

Connecticut is honored by statues in Washington which bear 
testimony to the national service of two of her distinguished 


sons. In the National Statuary Hall in the Capitol there are 
statues of Roger Sherman and Jonathan Trumbull. Both were 
completed and installed in 1872. However, space for many 


statues would be required in Statuary Hall if the National Goy 
ernment were to bestow this recognition in honor of the services 
of Connecticut men in the Revolutionary War and during the 
years closely following the Nation’s birth. Surely space would 
be reserved for such men as Gen. Israel Putnam, Oliver Wolcott, 
Maj. Durkee, Brig. Gen. Spencer, Lieut. Col. Wyllys, Maj. Mayo, 
Col. Waterbury, Col. Coit, Capt. Chester, Oliver Ellsworth, and 
Gen. Knowlton; also for Lyman, Whiting, Parsons, Dyer, Fitch, 
and Wooster. 

jut Connecticut does not ask that in memory of all of these 


patriots—deserving and meritorious though their services 
were—there be erected statues in Washington. But she does 


ask that, as fitting reward for the heroic service and unselfish 
sacrifice of the scholar and soldier Nathan Hale, a monument in 
his memory be erected on the public grounds of the Nation’s 
Capital. 


Rural Credits and Farm Mortgages. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


In tue House or REepreseNntTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Under the general leave granted by the House, Mr. PARKER 
of New Jersey submits the following remarks on the subject of 
rural credits and farm mortgages: 

A SYSTEM OF RURAL CREDITS 


HAS BEEN 


ORDERED TO BE RI 


Mr. Speaker, a joint committee of 12 Senators and Representa- 


tives has been ordered to report a system of rural credits 
“adapted to American needs and conditions.” The country 
| ought to know what this means, and we must judge what it may 
mean by what the two Houses have already done. In foreign 
countries local associations of farmers are formed to encourage 
husbandry and guarantee each other’s loans. In this country 
the savings banks and building and loan associations that have 


sprung up everywhere have done much to give rural credit and 
afford ] 





farm mortgages at lower rates of interest But cry 
has gone up for more, that cooperation is not enough, and that 
the United States Government must find the money for these 
mortgage loans. even if it has to be borrowed on an issue of 
Government bonds, 
GOVERNMENT LOANS TO IVATE EN 

This is a matter that the country must realize and le 
for the policy of Government loans to private enterp! is 
becoming as real an issue as greenback or specie payme or 
free silver or the subtreasury schemes were ! 
THE M’CUMBER AMENDMENT, A IND 1 N 

FARM Mé PCAGE 

The Senate and the House each an ed tl ) on 
bill for the Department of Agriculture by a ride t « lied 
this idea. The so-called McCumber amendment, howe n 
perhaps hardly be regarded as the action of the Senate for 
only five or six Members were present when amen it 
was adopted in Committee of tl Whole, and the debate 1 
the bill enme into the Senate seems to show that some S« tors 
who had come in did not realize what had been done Chis 
MeCumber amendment provides for an unlimited issue of United 
States bonds to raise money to be loaned on farm rtgages 
through National and State banks by reasury Dey 
bureau of farm credits. Ten million dollars are ropriated 


to start the work of the bureau. 


























































































FOR FEDERAL 
FURNISHED BY 
House of Representatives substituted another scheme, 
that of Senator Ho.uts’s bill, under which the United 
spend up to $50,000,000 a year in buying the bonds 
lund banks,” and the banks use the money in buy- 


LOANS 
TUB It 


FIFTY MILLION 
NITED STATES, 


DOLLARS TO BB 


namely, 
es are to 


of * Federal 


ing farm mortgages, preferring those held by any “ national 
farni-loan association.” A Federal farm-loan board supervises 
the work. The Federal land bank in each Federal reserve dis- 
trict is to have a capital of $500,000, which the United States 
mu ubscribe if others do not. The bonds of the bank may be 
hought by outsiders, if marketable. ‘The national farm-loan 
associations are organized like building and loan associations, 
the siock being payable by installments. The whole plan is care- 
ful in detail: but as the interest on the farm mortgages is to be 
under 5 per cent the profits on the other securities will be less, 
and the only live thing in the scheme is that it is to be financed 
with United States money, and this will probably be the only 
money that will go into it 
MAJORITIES FOR THE CHEMI 

rhese schemes, and many more, were yoted upon and will go 
before the joint committee. They all include loans of Govern- 
ment money. The country ought to realize that “ rural credits” 
has come to mean this. If the joint committee report any plan 
it w probably be on this model. The House of Representatives | 
voted for the Ifollis plan by a large majority. There is no 
record vote to show the real opinion of the Members. The 





ive nd noes on the adoption of the Hollis scheme were refused 
by 213 to 58. But it is to be understood that Grangers every- 
where are demanding that the Government shall lend them 
money on their lands at an interest that they can not secure 
from others. The older States do not quite comprehend this. 
They have vings banks in every small town to lend money on 
I] d property at fairly reasonable interes 
FARM LOANS AS SECURITY. 

In other States it must be admitted that farm ins are hard 
ti « in at reasonable rates. There is reason for this. Farm 
\ fluctuate Worn-out lands, with dilapidated houses, 
barns, and fences, are worth less than nothing. Wheat has 
trebled in price in my recollection, and cotton fallen to a third 
of what it once brought. Land values go with those of the crops. 
In 1870 farm lands in some places in my State sold for several 
tim what they are selling for now. New England is full of 
deserted farms; the rivers south of us are fringed by planta- 
tions once the abode of wealth and now of poverty, and even 

western values have fallen as the pioneers have moved to 
Cannda. As towns grow up and taxes increase, farms are 
abandoned if they ean not stand a 2 per cent tax on a high 
ion. fax sales and tax titles imperil the mortgage 
nrity, which is dangerous unless in the hands of some one 
near by W ‘an watch the property. The business of the 
Federal land banks has been tried by mortgage companies, 
quite number of which have been instituted in our great 
cities to lend on farm mortgages, and those companies have 
often failed. Perhaps a farmer ought not to risk being in debt. 
Crops, wages, and prices are all uncertain, and debt means 
destruction in any bad year. 
COOPERATION, AND NOT UNITED STATES AID, IS NEEDED 

rhe stem of rural credits abroad is such as will encourage 
the farmers of each locality to save and to help their poorer 
neighbo The system now proposed is that a paternal Govern- 
ment should help one elass of the community, the farmer, out 
of his diffi es by running him into debt. 

Pher sno doubt that the rates of interest charged on farm | 

0 in tain parts of the country are at present ex- 
cessive Under the new Federal reserve system national banks 
are allowed to do a savings-bank business and to lend to a ecer- 
tain extent upon lands. A bank in the neighborhood can lend 


with reasonable safety where distant capital should be afraid 
because the lender could not land know 
whether it had been kept up, and the present system of tax sales 
makes it unsafe to be far away. 


to do so, see the or 


SUBTREASURY SCHEMD 

The country ought to understand what it is asked to do. The 
United States was lately asked to lend on cotton. Now, it is 
asked to lend on land, although that form of investment was 
till lately forbidden to the national banks. Perhaps it needs 
worse times to teach us the danger of putting money into land, 
which sometimes has an unearned increment and sometimes an 
undeserved decay. 

SIMILAR LAND SCTITEMES IN COLONTAL DAYS. 

It is historically interesting to know that Government loans 
f farm mortgages are not new. Before the Revolution all the 
Coloni loaned l-tender “bills of credit” on farm mort- 
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gages, and the interest paid the governor’s salary. Genera) 
prosperity followed until the mortgages were due and then |») 


lds 
fell to a tithe of their value. Thirty years before the Revo) 
tion New Jersey refused to raise taxes unless these morte rag 


were renewed and extended. In New England the bills of 
fell to one-seventh of the face value. When rents or int 
or mortgages are payable to a Government, a revolution se 
the hard-hearted creditor is in prospect. 

STATE CONTROL, 

We need not go into the details of the various loaning « 
proposed in the debate in the House of Representatives 
all ask Uncle Sam to do the financing. We shall hereaft 
to argue the matter of “rural credits.” Under the old 
State and National Government, such credit would he 
matter subject only to State control, but those that hold { 
ideas of national functions insist that the United States ea 
shall finance all the farmers of the country. This is the » 
sition. 

The country should understand the issue and make 
mind before the joint committee reports at our next sess 
_N. B.—The McCumber amendment will be found on pag 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. The Hollis bill modified, as rep: 
Committee on Agriculture, is printed on pages 5018-5019 of 


} 
Le 


{14 
ts i 


it leaves out section 80 of the Hollis bill, which provid 
Government subscription of $50,000,000 a year, which was } 
by the Committee of the Whole, as printed, page 5048, and y 
the “‘ very life of the whole proposition.” (See Mr. BunKkriry 
p. 5048.) 
Commerce of New York City. 
SPEECH 
or 
. _ WTwepP ; amr 
HON. HERMAN A. METZ, 
OF NEW YORE, 


In rere House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, the one discordant note 
otherwise very agreeable service here has been a certu 
tional hostility, often expressed and more often indi: 
ward the commercial north, and especially toward the 
New York, which I have the honor in part of represent 

It would seem as if the belief existed among certain Mi 
that New York is a selfish, inert part of the body politi 
receiving and never rendering good. In very truth ther 
Was so empty and senseless a bias. The city of New } 
preeminently the central source of strength, power, and 
the whole country. I will not call her great. That \ 
abused adjective, so incessantly and indiscriminat 
here to every hamlet, town, county, and State of the | 
inadequate to describe her distinction. 

She is metropolitan, cosmopolitan—civilization’s 
best civic expression—and always, and above all, the 
America enlightening the world. 

She is the vanguard of the Nation, intrepidly fi 
world in the strife for commercial and financial supre! 

She is the good mother who stretches out her arn 
come to countless immigrants and fosters and sustail 
her bosom for the common weal. 

She is the fountain of finance, enriching every act 
veloping every industry of the land. 

She is the skilled producer who supplies alike yo 
ties and your comforts. 

Stay her advance, clog her supply, or hamper her 
back you may go to your swamps and sage brush, ) 
skins, and wild-cat notes, your homespun and linsey 

There is naught of this jealousy about New York. If 
try—it is her life; a matter of fact requiring no delib« 
or reason. Hence, she is ever responsive to the publi 

In time of war, her troops have been the first to mal 
front and stay there. 






In time of panic, her bankers have been the Ath 
sustained the world of credit. ; 

In time of economic vagaries, the learning of her | , 
men and the judgment of her merchants have insisted 
maintenance of high and pure national integrity | 
mankind. 

At the very top of her commercial code is set the = 

To the cry of “ Give, give, give,” which the wind 
quarter keeps echoing through her narrow canyons > 


her lofty turrets, she ever makes generous response. — 
heard of her asking aught in return? Her nation 








a ETITIInEIIEInEInEEEEEEE EERE 


her poorest public buildings; while her mighty harbor is 
jected by the Government for Dry River and Slim Creek. 
ret me tell a very few of the very many things New York is 


s the largest manufacturing center in the United States. 
imports and exports are unequaled, exceeding those of 
London, Liverpool, or Hamburg, the leading ports of 


rries on about one-half of the total foreign commerce 
United States. 

Hor bank clearings are nearly 60 per cent of the total clear- 

the United States. 

hen, does the average business man of New York, while 

thfully and efficiently doing his part in such vast under- 

vs, feel about the slurs that are said and the clogs that 
him? 


| against 


7 ‘ 
il { 


Ile is sore; not in body, but in spirit. He cares little for the 
cets: he can give back as good, and a little weightier 
ttle swifter, for that matter. But he has a sense of 

\ over honest and honorable men made criminal by process 

Ile believes that legislation that does not mete out equal 


to all is unjust legislation. He resents the exemption of 
ons and farmer combinations from the operation of the 

uw. This seems to him but another instance of that 
ellian policy of balancing something vicious which is 
with something harmless which is not needed, so often 
d by President Roosevelt. He resents, too, the evident 
th which the districts of the Federal reserve bank were 
“l out as to give to New York the least territory pos- 
if artificial metes and Lounds could curb her financial 


the prying trend of legislation he fears that the country 
rer of becoming administration bound, as France was 
to the Revolution. He knows that he who runs a race 
far or fast if hobbled, and that the best regulation, 
school, is the regulation of honor. 
‘ves that the more commissions there are created the 
business of the country will go out of commission. He 
President Wilson, in wiping the interrogation points 
ite, may wipe the slate bare, and that legislative cure- 
prove legislative kill-alls. While he hopes for construc- 
sintion, he keeps getting obstructive legislation; and so 
s airily termed “ psychology ” is downright “ sickology ” 


s far more respect for the enforcement of existing laws 
the enactment of new laws, and far more reverence for 
siois than for statutes. The former seem to him the orderly, 
sive development and construction of the law adapted to 
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as a mess of bunk, punk, and junk for the misleading of the 
Nation. To his ears the voice of the people. as uttered Con 
gress, is the voice of the sm lawyer from a western vi 

lage—loud, assertive, and ignorant. 

Since, notwithstanding, we are all fe ws ( Fress 
and out—yes, every one of us—what is the r ly fo Ss mu 
tual distrust and dislike? It lies in a deeper consideration anda 
fuller understanding. It lies in the intimacy th nes from 
harmony. It lies in the truth that we are all members of : 
body. It lies in the closeness and perpetuity of our 1 
one for all and all for one; North, South, East, Wes ! Ss 
in blood and brothers in arms—yes, one for al d all f 

The following statistics may serve in a degree to show New 
York’s position in manufacture, commerce, and finance 

NEW YORK’S INDI RIAL POSII ‘ 

New York City is the largest manufacturing center in the 
United States, producing 10 per cent of the total value of th 
manufactured products of the entire country. 

The Federal census gives the following figures for New York 
City for 1909, the latest statement available 
Capital employed in manufacturing $1 ! 100 
Value of manufactured products : $2, OZD, GOS, COO 
Number of manufacturing establishment 25, 938 
Persons employed Gs ) 
Annual wages paid - $323, 698 ) 

The New York State Department of Labor published in 1912 
an industrial directory which credits New York City with 
34,128 manufacturing establishments, approximately $8,000 more 


than are given in the Federal] census. 
The value of the goods manufactured 


in New York City in 
1909 exceeded the value of the combined output of Chicago and 
Philadelphia. It also exceeded the combined output of Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
and Pittsburgh. In fact, the value of the manufactures of 
New York City surpassed the value of the 


similar products 


every State in the Union with the exception of the States of 
Pennsylvania and, of course, New York. 

During the five years between 1904 and 1909 the nun of 
manufacturing establishments in New York City reased over 
5,000 in number, or almost one-fourth. During the same period 
the value of her manufactured products increased over $500, 
000,000, or 33 per cent. 

The borough of Brooklyn alone manufactured products to 
the value of $417,223,000 in 1909, which rep 2 


cent of the value 9f manufactured products of the entire country 
and surpasses the value of the products 
city in the United States except 
delphia. 

The industries which go to. 


ufactured 


York, ¢ 


Wahl 
New 


ae 




















| a | | 
x conditions. The latter seem to him a heterogeneous, | Sineteiien. ta tee teheneie ae — ee aaa yt 
¢ mass, dead at the bottom and dying at the top. He | City ee aan ity ne the United Stat So as Neo ed 
the difference between common law and law that is | ny ee ees y - 76 eo a a eee oe 
the one as effective, the other as inefficient. What he | ve prone ver ssacaiainirai-atid 
s the reign of law, not a rain of laws. oe ee ee sap aegis > oo one 
lle feels that he should be left free to work out his own sal- | Bread and other bakery products_- 61, 904, 000 
stead of being forced to work out his own damnation, | Boxes, cigar sar 2, S43, 00S 
e detests the word “reform” as much as he does the | ROxes. fancy and paper 5 O35 O00 
ift,” because it also seems to him the mere cloak of | Chemicals 12. 945, 000 
and hypocrisy. Clothing, men’s (ine uding shirts) : Ls 414, 0 
gnizes that there is a difference between big business | Coding“ arial canes, and un k 2" 102) 000 
ess that is big—that while the one should perhaps be | Confectionery 20, 0 0 
‘other should most certainly be encouraged. But he | Cooperage : egress , 
the many are being punished for the faults of the | ; oe ie ant thee send vie nes 
even the culpable few are unable to determine just | I ers’ materials "398 ) 
n, and how much they may be punished. His one | ! y articles = ; G, 36%. SOG 
that theory may give way to practice and words to | ; .d” prey @ ' Ei , 
Furnishing g n's ) 
rs a strong government—a government that is strong | Furs and fur skins, dressed ———_-—— 
spect, able to help itself, able to protect itself. He be- | een go ties cae lhostine aaa 
t the Army and Navy should be a competent fighting | Gold and silver leaf and foi 
a skeleton on which an undisciplined mob is to be | Hair work 
hor 2 school for the creation of clerks. | | pond a n Cans oo ‘ 
eves that our own business is best tended when it is | Leather goods___ 
led; that we should avoid entangling alliances; and | Marble and stone w - 
ve all, we should not meddle internationally, however | Utne ry ae tte win: ‘ 
our intentions may be. Paint and varnish__ ) 
time of storm and stress he believes in strict and con- | Paper goods-- ; eee a , ot 
trality, subject always to as strict and constant an | ee ek “an 
‘on our rights under the law of nations. | Photo-engraving _- 
Ss the distrust of Congress with a dislike for Congress. | Pi t pace ae sa 
ne out of a hundred if asked what would best serve Taek not 
s conditions, would answer: “ Let Congress adjourn, and » manufact ( ) 
journed.” ; Toys, novelties ! 
‘Is that imaginings rather than ideas prevail in our | Descentennen Be electrotyping 
of legislation; and he regards our interminable debates | Window shades and fixtu ) 













































































In several of the above industries New York City not only 
ery other city in the Union but produces a large part of 
total product of the industry. 
York City produces over one-half of all the clothing worn 
and women ip the United States. 
\lmost 70 per cent of the women’s clothing manufactured in 
ted States is manufactured in New York City. 
York City produces one-quarter of all the printed goods 


> SCes 


it ili 
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actured in the United States, and this is true in spite of | 


fact that every corner in the Union has a printing shop. 
hird of all the pianos and piano players manufactured in | 
United States are produced in New York City 
y York City produces 95 per cent of all the artificial | 
ers and flowers manufactured in the United States. 
Ye City pro s 70 per cent of the fountain pens 
\ the I e country 
| city » produces over one-third of the men’s furnishing 
(| ilmost one-quarter of the gas and electric fixtures, 
quarter of the jewelry, almost 60 per cent of the 
ry, a over 20 per cent of the paint and varnish manu- 
United States. 
V YORK CITY’S COMMERCIAL POSITION, 
rt of New York is the greatest port in the world. 
fhe port of New York has 445 miles of direct water front. 
l 1, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Orleans have less 
i] 100 mile 
port of New York has 845 miles of wharfage available 














hipping, whereas the combined wharfage of Liverpool (36 | 
), London (28 miles), Antwerp (12 miles), Hamburg (21 | 
s), Philadelphia (18 miles), and San Francisco (11 miles) | 
126 miles, 
The trade routes of the world will change with the opening | 
of Panama Canal New York will then be nearer to the } 
| | t than European ports. This is shown as follows: 
ifle mpl n of the Panama Canal from great ports of the 
yrld to 
Po \ Ham- 
Yor bury. 
PUIUN oc ncacisS aie ae unseen se 2,017 4,591 110 
4, 633 7,207 7, 726 
), 262 7, 836 8,355 
10, 649 10, 637 11, 156 
9,79 11, 678 12, 197 
9,811 12, 235 12,754 | 
UN a a an a ee ee RRO] 12, 989 13,508 | 
|. Wellington tol yol ¥ nama is 11,425 miles; Wellington 
] li,‘ +m 
» total lue of the imports and exports in New York City | 
i . par with the corresponding figures for London, Liver- 
| and Hamburg, which are the leading shipping ports of | 
This is shown as follows: 
aa . a a’ nnage of vé els. 
Year norts and ; 
a | | Cleared | 
1913 | $1,966, 326,617 | 14, 464 31! 
1912 1,960, 779, 855 | 13 76 | 
1912 1, 866, 930 8 } 
1912 1,816, 98 73 
foreign merce of the port of New | 
il ye June 30, 1913, amounted to $2,140,241,S45, | 
t $1,915,644,233 in 1912, an increase of $224,597,612. This | 
\ ef yerr of the foreign commerce of New York exceed- | 
000,000,000. New York’s commerce in 1915 was greater 
i. hat of the United States in 1897. 
tal foreign commerce of the rest of the country (out- 
w York) in 1913 was $2,598,490,012, against $2,160,- | 
1 1912, an increase of $238,3841,170. The total foreign | 
f the United States including New York in 1913 | 
\ i S07 T n inerease of $462,938,782 
i nn exhibit is as follows: 
| | Per cen 
Gain in olin- | 
umerce crease 
ae 5 over 
1912, 
OO Rl Mise a > canon bcn Kis Abedin hd eeman ab ene epenaeele $224, 597,612 10, 49 
rina a 8 nL ae Oh a 8, 341,170 9. 93 
ihbbehibchabndnn chennai 462, 938, 782 10. 20 








































































New York’s share of the total foreign commerce of the United 
States was, in 1913, 47.15 per cent, as compared with 4699 
per cent in 1912, 46.12 per cent in 1911, and an average of 7.85 
per cent in the 10 years from 1900 to 1910. 

The above figures included foreign and domestic exports ay 
imports of merchandise and gold and silver. 

In 1913 importations to the value of $1,048,290,629, or m7 ° 
per cent of all the importations of the United States, ent 
the port of New York 

In 1915 exports to the value of $917,935,988, or 37.22 n 
of the total for the United States, were shipped from 
York. Over 50 per cent of all the manufactured exports o{ 
United States are shipped from New York. 

The value of the exports from New York City \& 1918 
more than three times the combined value of the exparts 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 

The exports of flour in 1913 from the chief shipping po 
America were as follows: . 





taltimore 
Newport 

Norfolk aes 
New Orleans- 
Galveston dniccamiaciate 
Portland (Me,) ~~~ 
Montreal 


Ney 





; > ssp Sn sees pamela i aia 1 


The list indicates that New York City shipped betw 
and three times as much flour as its nearest competito 
treal. All of these ports show increases over last year 
shipinents, New York and Montreal making the most not 
gains. New York’s gain was larger than Montreal, 

both in the actual amount, $47,000 barrels, and in its 





age, 25 per cent. 

Exports of wheat from New York and Montrea 

Years. New Yo 

Ps is: <iniwpiee mh eves ce en eee eeeetae aaedaws cen pe mes ae 
SETI. sn se ih h ncaa rah Bs eek dial adhe ena aA te ae sae Reon 2 
BOREsk & actcusd ewes cenas ce be COMAgRBA Keb ia eaNtn ee eae ¥ ; 
Rs ncinibect nthe come cneaacucewreaun eee ede beeen ee ee neee Stee 38, 24 
Ms iwnd onnicithintionn ack -ataeeeetkaeseeks<tiew ai taiawé 19, ( 


New York’s jump into prominence as a shipping 
wheat dates from 1911. In 1913 New York shipped 
per cent more wheat than Montreal. 

New York's facilities for handling these cargoes is 


the fact that in 1918 the port of New York had a 
steamship sailing every 2 hours and 41 minutes, as 


with a scheduled steamship sailing every 18 hours from } 
every 31 hours from Baltimore, and every 36 hours fro! 
delphia. 


The terminals of 77 foreign steamship lines are 
New York Harbor. 
NEW YORK CITY'S FINANCIAL POSITION, 


The volume of the bank clearings of the entire | 
last year was $173,765,288,300, which is an increase 
362,000, or 3.2 per cent over the prior year. ‘The 
the principal cities of the United States are shown : 


Annual bank clearings of the principal cities of the 
September 30, 1913. 
Total 
: clear 
Cities (mi 
ol 
PET sR 06 ncicivonson'6 coma enemlas wekenee® $98, 1 
COUN. ovin acest accep seh euanesks 20 cedebbusnteunes i 
GON Fi cco ce ivn oc acssnvunwsdyadiacetouonusentesetSceuases RSet 
PUM. 6.0. = c5con pw en= ster eeeeaehae aoe eed 8, O43 
Bh. SIR sone J <nivencsccbabwe Ghba GeO eee SeResE +i i 
RP IVCRIIOIOIN So Sc eritadnincdncesceceanheesdtesneccetudeasceeare 
BG BEACIROO so nisin nine ccdsaswed ene vedseses sskes caneees sae 
Total, BOE CHI s. «an 6stndes sans wastesstees asi vac santeeesare bias 4 


Bank clearings of the New York Association wer 
520,000, or nearly 564 per cent of the total clearing 
United States. The increase in clearings in New Yor! 
the preceding year was $1,449,000,000, or 1.5 per cent 

Chicago, the second city in size, has bank cleat 
$16,018,200,000, which is but 9.2 per cent of the tofal 
of the United States. ; 

Considering New York City alone, bank clearin 
six and one-tenth times those of Chicago, approximate!) 


its 














those of Boston, and twenty-three times those of St. 


luced to a per capita basis, the clearings of the New York 
intion show the same margin over the other cities. 


three times aS much money passed through the clear- 








st 1e 
° r . 2 . } ; *. ; > , 
suse of New York for every resident of the city as passed the consideration of i to 
1g the Chicago Clearing House for each resident of | secure a fair and open investig re 
ity i the sympathy and cooper: 
banking resources of the city of New York amount to | especially the rural press, « 
7 ner cent of the total resources of the United States. | reads: 
following statement includes national, State, and sav- | wnuy \ IT ¢ 
inks, private bankers, and trust companies, June 24, ne : i 
Seinen an i | Hon. M. P. Kinxarp 
N | | AY : ¢ aton ). ¢ 
siti Number ci nanreette can & Pard ! \ 
C1 of banks. | : * “ : ae none ss tana TP 
per ban s r e newly re Cd ul , 1 
——______ |- Sheppard and Candler Doolttle 1 
as ands eee patna an anan aes 144 | $4, 460, 360, 9S¢ 10, 905, 284 ve not il to ¢ ler 1 
ie PA aati ai a sinatra | 88} 1,182,1 13 776 an ecular char: ‘ t 
ae ey lle age ci 44] 405,68 O78 | augar l ru ed 
it RE RETR ZERS Go} 9% 1 2 | financial institutions whi 
ee NE ae | 100 966, 51S, 2¢ 9, 665, 182 ny, ings ban! d life ir 
ike dias ened ome eden c aie | 83 | 616, 744, 641 7,430, 658 he known to v 4 
-tiiicpitink notéetedhaaabeaae | 45 | 495, 1 ) 11,01 Ti n re in 5 Ul i I 
= | South America combined. ‘I 
Wii Bod cs aed ews 64} 9,033,023, 78 16, ( 1} est growth 
I ie a sk er 25,429 | 16,679, 139, 813 ( 1) | : anal f 
a Eee ee ee | l i 
I ee eee 93 | 2 12,1 } S 9 | 
| | 
table indicates that the total resources of New York | _ 
( are three and seven-tenths times greater than those of 
( ‘> and almost five times greater than those of Philadel- | ae oe 
and Boston. POS 26 ccaddsainpiusenxcbusnies 
‘ ° SURG <«sccsguanacnudaeenias 
Personal Rural Credits. 
a M husetts..... 
* rrTn ‘ TOY T x . ro y 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS F “+ 
or | I 
y Ina p KINK 
HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, ee 
OF NEBRASKA, 
\f if 
[In tae House or Representatives, F \ 
1 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. } I t 
Y a i i \ 
KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, it is disappointing to 1 
. . ° ° > ww ' t ? \ 
| prehend it will be great disappointment to far ol 
rally seattered throughout the United States, th . t 
third Congress has failed to do anything in the way i I 
ding a personal rural-credits system. The pry d- |< t 
on is long on promise and short in perf we on 
rtant subject. I agree with some others t] L 
provement may be made in the method of investigatin: 
rtaunt new subjects of legislation. By thorough and 
investigation the right kind of a foutdation fi \ 
I nt can be laid for p) rsonal rural-credits Vs ( 
strongly in favor that this method be pret | s 
bill handed to the Congress and that bill 1 i 
I by the majority party in o1 zhi 
u it 1 r MSc Oh on | fl 
1 passed under a rule rest1 x an 
r pl ribit debate ary D ] } 
part in investigating this ) of | ‘ 
to them und the great indu th ‘ Ss 
ker, why a ersonal rur {s 3 
often the ordinary ty Y tutions w 
find t ms unable t d to th li 3 . 
bo vers when theii s fk I ! 
\ rops fa l y I | 
\ wl the f rl ‘ le to ¢ 
\ ti ts oO ] uli : ] ‘ 
| belie \ ads] ‘ 
wit v l 
( It i 1 
L the selves wi 1 th t 
l h fun re e ext linury den 
l = \ of ©] { yVv ] i) =f torv. it 
{ combina tic Ss em tha in be ipa 
eting such exigen ies id that is wh l ld 
led to tide farmers over, not merely for one year, but 
lor two or three years, until good crops shall have | 
! their losses and credit. b: 
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with my remarks 
study to this question 
informed 


ou this subj \ | 


| But I wish to ea 
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_ ee ————————————— inca A 
t an expert to properly represt nt their interests. Now, if the com- Under the bill drawn by the commission the railroads, re- 
i ne Sat ance oa an investigation, ould that pape erfal vardless of how injury or death occurs, must pay the injured 
n ( ( ment iO those Sti Ss, ( Ss pow ° P . s ° = 
{ (aplishing public confidence for that paper. workman, or his dependent family in case of death, thus elimi 
here is no = money in one West ané South, bat, 7 nating the question of negligence and requiring the company 
( ‘ of our idustrial ce rs ave + seeking investment. ie ine . ‘ : 
€ 5 ee ae er 5 Sarl ae nf = omaett ae os ane ee all eases instead of a few, as under the present 
y V } le same Oppvlr”™ CS OY salt SUNCHLS A Have yuu ¢ ¢ i 
{ Therefore we 0 Ast inaugurate a system wt ich will place the | lnaw—changing the policy of payments for injury or death fri 
I ’ paper on the markets of our great industrial centers. The only | an unscientific and highly speculative one to a humane «and 
t mm ion al I hi natter is to conduc an investiga- a eee , ‘a ‘ a 
{ W ill j nt Soe eaaeaee in hat gaat ae shat can not | scientilie method. W hy the Federal Government should he 
be d by al te investigation. The investigation of this subject | tate about adopting a policy that modern conditions have made 
licial n as has been so ably os by Judge oth | necessary in order that justice be done to the great body 
( I : “( speech deliveres yn this Subject. : : ‘ : 
; x in DiS Brest spond livered om;t into court employees who contribute so large a share to the prospet 
and heard, and rt of the commission wi | of benefit to | Of the Nation at the constant risk of their limbs, and in m 
vias Sepia cS. hich Mr. H. 8. Gilleylen cases of their life, is beyond my comprehension. 
ot me call your attention to th movement which Mr. Tf. > tilleylen, > : : ‘ . : : 
ee We ton to the morte to ve the rural press so take Retween 4,000 and 5,000 railroad men lose their lives 
{] iy and urge the commission to ¢ nduct its hearit the manner | the service every year, and from 75,000 to 80,000 more ar 
provided by th Sheppard and Candler Doolittle-Helgesen solutions. | jured. ‘The railroads of the United States, under the pre 
Mr. Gilleylen desires the press as ociation of each State to & lect one | Svctem, pay about ¢10.000,000 for saturion t0 4 pak ce ks 
successful and wide iwake farmer 10 each rural congressional district to | cae a : - a ae and for deat 
( te with him and the pr . Iie desires such an association of their workmen. Not more than five millions of this an 
farmers to aid, 1 : in securing a ee a invest ee from _ oe | renches the pockets of the injured or the dependents of ti 
on as cond, } selecting a monetary exper o represes then 7 . -% bt fa $ eee Saat $ 
e mn ission ; third, to meet him in Washington, D. C., one be: are killed. ~ claimed for the commission bill that 
Ww after Congress convenes next December, and take time in ing | is adopted the railr mds of the country will be compe \¢ 
‘ { bill presented to the commis ion by their expert and meetings | pay about $18,000,000 per year, assuming the number and ¢ 
M rs of Congress and letting them know their views on the bill. | ) acter f the acci lents All "e] in } t the ss as ‘ 
if the rural press would take this up and keep at it from now until acter O the accidents will remain a yout the same as that 
t mmission decides to grant this request, they would accomplish | years 1998, 1209, and 1910. Moreover, practically every ¢ 
41 P a o . the farmer ‘ ne ever Acco! isl ! he press : or a aae vs ae . . 
ne - oi ty ite ee — SS aa ei a fe ee te the eighteen millions will go to the injured employees or | 
I \ neth of time wet eve} yaper Which takes is up sem ¢ Sac : 1 , : 
‘ar Rural Credit Press ae Washington, D. C., a marked dependent families, who under the present system are too 
( ach paper containing editorial mention of this m thod of | compelled to seek charity from fraternal organizations 
“stigution, so that they may be pre sented to the commission. Phere | kind-hearted neighbors. 
d no let-up by the press until this simple request 15 granted by ee ; . i ‘ . 
‘ eon. Mr, Gilleylen is a most succt ssful farmer and a man of Phere may be a substantial reason why legislation that would 
{r. Gilleylen Is a 1 1 rl 1 of : mn 3 
t lighest standing for honor and integrity. So let's all rally to his | Se¢ ure justice for so many unfortunate souls has not been 
acted into law during this session of Congress. If so, the 


oe versally recognized justice of the railway-man’s cause 
those of this House charged with the d 
of reporting to the House either the commission bill, or, if 
is not satisfactory and, in my judgment, it does not pro 
ation—some bill framed 
haye 


——— . . 
it incumbent upon 


Workingmen’s Compensation Acts. 
in many cases, adequate compens 
the same _ basic principles, to explain why they 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
WON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 
OF MINNESOTA, 

In roe Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


done so. 
It is to be regretted that in modern industry the ra 


employees in particular and the workmen in general hav 
operate under a system that places “ the greater part ©! 
financial burden as well as the physical” on them when 

system has long since been recognized as an unjust and uny 
economic policy not only by the people of the United St 

but by the Governments of the industrial world. 

Prior to 1884 Germany had a law dealing with accidents 
industries similar to our present law of negligences. It becs 
apparent to the German Government that while this !aw 
efficient under the early simple conditions of indust'’y 
worked an injustice to the employee under highly improv 
ditions, and therefore should be supplanted by a more equ: 
and just rule of relationship between the employer and 
employee. Hence, in 1884, Germany abrogated her law of ne! 
gence and instituted in its stead a law based on the pr! 
of compensation for every elise 


{ 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. Speaker, in June, 1910, Con- 
gress passed a resolution authorizing the creation of a commis- 
a thorough investigation of the subject of em- 
igmen’s compensation and to submit 
and findings through the President 
two years devoted to investigation 
ission created by said resolution 
90, 1912, an exhaustive report 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 


sion to make 
ployers’ liability and workil 
a report of their proceedings 
to Congress. After nearly 
and consideration the comm 
made to Congress on February 
covering every phase of the subject. It also submitted with 
a carefully drawn hill which worked out in detail a 
system of payments for accidental injury of employees of com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate business on the theory “that 
the injuries to workingmen under existing conditions should be 
regarded as risks of the industry,” and therefore chargeable to 
of the operating expenses, and recom- 
system of liability based upon 
negligence, assump- 


accident, irrespective of neg 
In 1897 England discarded the common-law rule of negliz 
that had been the system of dealing with industrial accid 
in that country since 1837 and substituted in its place the 
ciple of compensating accidents in industry regardless 01 


its report 


question of negligence. 

About 4,000 American railway employees lost their 
the accidents of their employment in 1912, and the fat 
dent rate was 3.02 per thousand, while the British rate fi 
five-year period from 1907 to 1912 was 0.65 per thousand 
the German rate for the same five years was 1.13 per thot 

It has been estimated that there are annually 2,000,000 
fatal accidents in this country. The number of accidents 
Germany and England is about one-third the number 1) 
United States in similar occupations. 

It is apparent from the foregoing statements that there |! 
greater necessity for the enactment of industrial accident * 
in this country than in either Germany or England, for int 
countries careful study has been given to the cause of accel’ 
and the best methods of prevention, with the result that 
accident rates have been reduced by two-thirds. 

Furthermore, our country is rapidly changing from 
cultural nation to an industrial nation—at least 60 per cen! 
the exports are wholly or partially manufactured goods a 
per cent of the population are engaged in industrial oc 
tions. Hence it is a grave and serious neglect of duty § 
part of those upon whom the responsibility rests not to ¢! 
legislation that will tend to establish a just and equitable 
tionship between employer and employee, and thus Pre) 
countless cripples and dependent women and children 


pecoming objects of charity. 


the industry as a part 

mending that the common law ive 

negligence, with its defenses of contributory 

tion of risk, and negligences of fellow servant, that has been 
this country since 1841, be abrogated 


the jaw on the subject 
and replaced by a compensation Law based on the fact of injury 


and not on negligences, a5 at common law. 

I have tried, without success, to find out why no apparent 
effort has been made by this Congress to pass a workingmen’s 
compensation bill. Under the present Federal liability law, as 
well as the liability laws of nearly all the States, no liability 
attaches to a railroad for any injury to or for the death of an 
employee ualess it can be proven that the company was negli- 
and that the workman was free from negli- 
The number of accidents and deaths paid 
for by the company under this law is quite limited. 

It is admitted on all sides that the present system of liability 
for negligence is wasteful and unjust wasteful because more 
half the money that the company expends for damages 
to maintaining expensive claim depart- 
lawyers’ fees, and court costs, and unjust because it im- 
the workman the greater share of the financial risk 
of the business without permitting him to share in the profits. 
A few of the injured employees get large verdicts, while a great 
number of worthy cases get nothing by reason of the injustice 


of the system of recovery. 


ill 


in 





gent in some degree 


yence on his part. 
an 


than one 
to its workmen foes 
ments, 


poses upon 
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The United States is. and of right ought 
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to be, a progressive | commission. Therat e, Ib ] M R SNe, : 
n, and will continue to be such so long as its laws keep | make a Valuable addi l very ey t 
if the times, and no longer. Law. being a rule of con- con sion, and I take ‘ 
must adapt itself to hew conditions and hew necessities | porat hf it into my « Lik 
people that it expects to guide, and unless it does it is | EMPLOYERS’ Lr 
to work serious injustice to a certain class of citizens, | I irvelous pment 
{ contend is the cage With the present industrial accident | of the ¢ 
’ this country. Though there has been a wonderful change | p I a 
conditions under which an employee works and though | States. 
dangers haye increased manyfold, there has been little or | ter ya le v Igo W 
nge in the law to meet these changed conditions in the | The cea if th. oe ain eee ; 
‘3 years. During that time we haye advanced from the | home. Our homespun clot \ 
{ hand, horse, and water power to that of steam, gas, and | sAge or « utry tailor, and our t 
‘ity, and with this change to a more dangerous motive | the } aa ee the shoe me there 
has come wonderful inventions of exceedingly dangerous | Even in 1 @ lare Shee 
| devices for use in all lines of industry. From a | few in number Phe owner « t 
ol small and independent factories, operated by the | ond tien Tl, sans side flaca 
n that own them, we have become. by discovery and in- | account af the seamen he ntact = 
Nation of Mammoth industria] plants owned by | aa en: hy existing t { 
hi that are in many cases ¢ mtrolled by the owners ol siaren i. ce ait en ietiont - 
k who live ACYross the sea. | and life of his t e 4 | 
$ V.000,000 Of United States industrial stoc] and se- dent resulting in an inju 
re held by Europeans, and it goes without saying that | eee * ae ye ; re zane ‘ 
nresident owners haye no special interest, as did the | ployee. It death ran’, d fre a oa 
tory owner, in the Welfare of the great army of | of ti deceased w ed ti 
workmen that Operate these industrial y nders of “Sot os lobiment? in 4 
nutieth century, not on the basis of mutual profit, but on | tha .. ‘por ti sine tak a the | Lu 
Ty Of making the plants yield the STeatest possible | t t the pl of tl t Che 
( nd for the owners of its stocks. ae hinge  - _ ee 
industrial country in the world, except the United | fad,it.. have been purchay W! driy 7 
recognizes “that the vast majority of industrial acej- | industrial instituti ns, to whi t 
to-day are due to the inherent dangers of the industry | °°! a a hey as 
[ should be regarded as risks of the industry and paid | capital is ned by st ckholde: , 
industry in the ime way as are other 1OSSes oc- | of at of tions know: : mar 
by the breaking of machinery and appliances,” and | ot elt a lp “soy 
ince abandoned the system of negligence in dealing | D rs. TI , . 


rial accidents ; nd adopted the JUSC and wise mg thod | by th pe tion WwW 
) ; > « . . ° : 1 SIMpDI{< ma iT ry o! 

YY all thoughtfy] Inen, both in this e untry and | ° ; ae 
Uled workmen’ 





° | icy der ) c 
Ss compensation. } di 1 and rr ndir 
ug will it be before the Federal Government wil] ; Jona of mpathy 
+s 2 ioe . " oe 7 : 2 | do not kr W ¢ ay 
[Ss obligation to the industrial workers of CS | viduals rhe on. t nt 
l pass ; workmen’s compens ition act? The ques- | it will earn nd t to 
hetbey Y not Congress lias 


> power under the Con- | was TI ndit ( 








7 ce the preposed legislati m has been answered | {)Parent t ~~ 
vy able and Satisfactory manner by the commission in| jw) mod n 
t. Their report e: lled attention to the fact that the | t ted manufacturing and 
rt in the employers’ liability case (207 U. §.. 462) human oe 2ot been a a 
egislition of this character comes within the pro- | ated by man. ] ‘this development’ 1. in 
he commerce claus of the Constitution and is CON- | FOSst of production I it 
’e & regulation of intersta4 


fate and foreign con) rerce, I; . 4 es 7 
the « Se referred to abo 

























, I 
e the court saiq: ( vaste, not « i it 
‘ . . . ‘ t ; 
ive any just rea holding that Congress ig 1 } 5 sara 1 un ta’? t ict 
© regulate the rela master and servant to the “Spee t Fit : 
regulations aq pted by on that subject are « ly ; eohe. ¥ are 
siterstate commerce and re are within the interstate ha sceialll 1 +4 t 4 
of the Constitution te regulate that commer » OY aaa e th ; 
‘fer yeh te use all means ‘Ppropriate to the exercise | Pliances for 1 
a, 
lininistratris St. Louis, Iron Mount 
t Way Co, (169 7, 1 42), Dis C Judge Ty : 
Sli ed opinioy id 
t 1 of Y le ) . 
I 1 
lireect] i to rt f } , t t 
! ] cy tine l le! § 
le f i ! * of disabilit or for the family “ f 
ii d m | ’ ( } { 
f cf 1 ery in ler | to the fea ; - . E 
? j ] f } } _— r “ 
to vy them if ime help : 
i vy. ! t se f i such a! ; ' 
f ly propelled by { 3 |! ph , 
} ma j v fi t e safety f Da S . D q , 
n an eme n in which cool jud i 0 @s a qd — 
j isla mi v h , ; , an : 
f promoted as that of f f. ind 
i that the d lee i iS repugn to t 1 
{ amendment of the nstitution, inas sj 0 ; 
employ ible to the iployee for every industrial sometin 
| though in the give Se the « Inployer mav have I lf i] ty 
. o ° - eC! Ww I tl "¢ ! l 
he highesj degree of ire, and therefore Violates the | &Y wl f 
use of the Constituti, n. While the oe mmission | ; t t 
l ‘eS up this question ana reviews the authorities i l Ice, 
i ; } En l LS37 in t 
a) A Satisned that the speech deliv red by e@Xx-Goy 1 I? ; t 7] 
\’ , ‘ . ‘ _ "hee : . . ~ . ° , s . 
4 N ] Dal Ola hd the present Creasurey of the I hited helper, Pri Uiey, f 
’ n June 1911, before the Iowa B; r’ Association is the | certain \ USO ' 3 
OSI of the law relati * to this question that I have | bY an t 
ad, not excepting the hieh} i | 










wey Meritorious report of the | 244 by tl nant 
























































































































































































































thigl fractured. The eviden at the trial 
1t fendant ! 1k ledge tl } .% t was placed 
n f ‘ s 1 that the van was overloaded In de- 
( I d Abin I iid 
I ‘ n danger may incurred, if not in all, 
i ly ( l ju j ed ti ibility 
of ist In tl rt of « ca ‘cially 
| lint adi iration in this cas pla iff must LV 
} “ | ister, and pl ably ett t van wa 
7 t iS OVer led d wi it y to carry 
| In fact t illo t rt of ion i i W ld 
a t the i th diligence and 1ution 
} lut nd t c ( ti } f his el to 
t him iinst t fuct ri ronet fr othe ) 
id which diligence nd ym. ¥ they ect t master, 
af i ‘ il } t it l t S \ 1 V ustain 
I igen Lt oO ‘ i I an any 
8) v diff : the itcher’s 
‘ ind van driver in thi a great 
wufact if present da the van 
ey kr ( t they w g of the 
ind { court well 1} wnown as 
5 m ter, i proba ifficient, 
ther it was ove aded, a rry him 
\ | | 1 the master lia } would be 
l nd unjust; but it is just as unreasonable and uw st that 
il ild govern industrial accidents under the conditions which 
t +n A 
» ple wi first followed in this country in the case of 
Ly South Carolina Railroad Co. (1 MeMullan, 385) mut the 
Cc was V y careful to say that the decision wa confined sti etly to 
en fore the court that it did not intend to prejudge other 
Lio that n it arise between the company and it ervants, and 
Ll < e might ecur where the owner, whether individual or com 
"i d liable for the acts of one agent to another This case 
to hay en decided upon the theory that the plaintiff, who was 
n, was well acquainted with the engineer through whose al- 
d gligen he was injured; that he had selected him as an engi- 
» work under; that he had been working under him for some time; 
it othe n leer was thoroughly competent. 
| se, together with the case of Priestley against Fowler, is next 
ved in the case of Farwell +. The Boston & Worcester Railway Co. 
Metealf, 49) in this ease tl plaintiff was an rineer in charge 
in engin al ran off the track at a swit« p 
uN f ( dai had been long in i 
' i , I 1 care of the 
ind ¢t t of cha ( ind as such s 
the plaint further appears that th 
! witchman were appointed the sup 
was in the habi f passir over the i 
n the engine further appears 
ived $2 per day, which was mort 
1 fro. he p edents ‘of Priestley 
ee t ( lina Railway Co., tw l 
1 to i ntrolling influen ovel case, whieh » wholly 
| e to pr t condition nd one is unsound in principle. 
{ mn of the wages that the plaintif€ received. I quote 
ht 1p od 
Vine ! 1 rule Iting from nsiderations as well of justice as 
oliey { t he who enga in t employment of another for the 
orm eo pecified duti and ‘vices, for yn, takes 
n himsel natural and ordinary risks and pe I it to the 
r nee of such servic and in legal presumption the mpensation 
1 accordingly.” 
ifn, on page 
) gx the se it app that the 
nt i Vi i pl Ve ‘ i Cl if i ic of 
; y paid i rat an the 
t had | 
t} loctrine iSs upon the ry that the 
i n the cxtra pay received by the plai Ss an engi- 
In is, tl fact tl the engineer was 1 iv more pay 
n engi r n he had pi y received 2s a oma ist must 
! msidered by the court payment for any injury that he 
! ive y tl increased hazard. The in ed pay was his 
nee ag ta lent If not, why was the defendant } ted to 
th t 1 tiff received more pay as an engines than as a 
nist; 4 this fact twi referred to in tl opinion and 
’ laid d n that the servant tak« upon himself tl natural 
d } d verils incident to the performar f such sery- 
wif imption that the compensatic adjusted 
( m adjusted ho isks and 
| rformat of t compe- 
) 1 \ I a machin- 
d tl { | was | com] “d hazard 
iil { it ; n iple was 
iti d ! d tion, cer adequate 
f from ind rial accidents It d red, but 
the uninjured If extra com count of 
dl rd, it i fl fit to tho 1; but if 
ployee is injured, his compensation no relief 
{ ree whatevel Dangerot Ways pay 
t \ rhi regulated by 1 « ind, 
} ' } \ r dat Pr f the 
whi killed labor, bec d m 
l, ie g ki on Cin 
: 3 ion on page 59: i 1 the 
' ft he risk upon tl ‘ ainst 
i I a plicabl ne it the 
\ » wa vrit } he pen wa 
1 in yard; t 
I tcl 1 at tl t 
‘ ld 
But t n 
n . 
+) . 
: ; : } 
j t was also « 1 t 
a Ye 1 for ye t! wa ‘ 
t cou f vant rule, although it i 
’ t] ts 
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Because of the changing industrial ccnditions the fellow-servant r 
has heen much modified. Out of its harshness grew the doctrine 
vice principal. Many of the States have abolished the rule by | 
lative enactment. It was abolished as to railroads in North Dakota jy 
1905; it was modified by the Legislature in Arizona in 1901; abolis 
in Arkansas in 1907; abolished in Georgia in 1909; modified in Id 


in 1909; abolished in Iowa as to railroads, and in 1909 the legis! 

















of that State abolished the doctrine of assumed risk and modified , 
law of contributory negligence, as follows: 

The fact that the employee may have been found guilty of contri 
tory negligence shall not bar a recovery, but the damages shal] ja 
diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount of negligence 
tributable to such employee. No employee who may have been killed 
injured ¢ be held to have been guilty of contributory negligence in 
case Where the common earrier or corporation contributed to the in ; 
or death of stch employee. It shall not be any defense to such acti 1 
that such employce assumed the risks of his employment.” 

In 1909 Michigan abolished the fellow-servant rule as applied to 
railroads; by section 2042, laws of 1905, Minnesota has modified , 





Se Ty 


ellow ant rule making railroads liable for all damages sustaj 
within the State by any agent or servant thereof, without contribut 








sligence on his part, by reason of the negligence of any other sery 
‘The rule was abolished in Mississippi in 1908; modified in Mis 
by section 287 Revised Statutes of 1899; abolished in Ohio in 190s: 
abrogated by the constitution of Oklahoma; while Texas in 1909 
abolished the fellow-servant rule and modified the law on contribut 
negligence by providing that in all actions brought against any 


mon carrier to recover damages for personal injuries to an emp 

or Where such injuries have resulted in death, the fact that the | 
ployee may have been guilty of contributory negligence is not a bar to 
recovery, but damages shall be diminished by the jury in proportion 

















) 
the amount of negligence attributable to such employee. 

very argument that can be used against the fellow-servant law 
applicable to the doctrine of assumed risk under present conditi 
The employee in a large industrial institution can not possibly kr 
the risks that he assumes. He may thoroughly understand his 1 
duties and the risk immediately incident to such duties, which ma 
only a small part of the risk assumed in an institution where 
are thousands employed. Only a week ago I visited a manufactory 
Beverly, Mass., which has a floor space of 21 acres. In this institut 
150,000 pounds of steel are used per week; 1,800 tons of stce! 
carried in the stock-supply room for use in manufacturing; 
1,000,000 parts of machines are sent out from the stock room 
ally and over 24,000 complete machines. To do up and ship the 
19,000,000 parts of machines takes an army of men, and yet « 
piece is manufactured in this institution from the molding ft 
finished product; and in addition to the 19,000,000 parts, 24,000 
plete machines for the manufacture of shoes are shipped annually 
this one institution. 

If an injury results from negligence that is willful or intent 
there is no reason in justice why the rule should not be enforced 
there are so many Cas where “through momentary distraction 
advertent miscalculation. probably induced by mental or p | 
fatigue, resulting in accidental injury to the workingman without 
intention or moral fault of his own.’ Such cases are now everyw ’ 
recognized as inevitable, a necessary hazard to the work, as 1 
to happen as 1 line is to break. Nearly all accidents are tl 
snit of such conditions, whether it be through the negligence 
fellow sery the contributory negligence of the injured party. 
fellow sery ius no object in injuring his fellow workingman, and 
the workingm certainly would not injure himself intentionally, 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. Both are unavoidable 


dents, 
very 
and use ¢ 


ivring with surprising regularity. 
lustry must of necessity employ the most modern appli 
the mechanical powers usually employed in such ind 


oct 


in 











Competition demands this; success depends upon it, and as a 
the risk of the workingman daily increases with modern methods 
production—risks that increase with our growth and deve 

and conditions which lead to the conclusion that with every r 
precaution we will still have injuries from unavoidable accident I 
employer is benefited by modern machinery with increased prod 


eater profits, and greater opportunities to enrich himself; the | 
is benefired for the reason that modern machinery has cheapened 
’ production and given to it cheaper commodities; and whi 
workingman'’s pay may have increased it has not increased in accor 
vith th increased risk This has led to the theory of compe 
to the workingman, paid by the employer in the first instance 


£1 


cost rf 








tributed upon the publie generally that consumes the commodit) 
principle has been recognized in all European countries, all of 
either have some form of compulsory insurance or a direct law 
the responsibility directly upon the employer. 

New York, Llinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, and 
States have appointed commissions (and all have reported ag 
present system and in favor of laws of compensation), usually 
for compulsory insurance or fixing responsibility directly up 
ployer It is true that in some of our industrial institution 





of mutual insurance which works out satisfactoril 
compulsory insurance in Europe. however, to a ; 
extent. Many casualty companies have been organized for the | 


as 





This, is 








of insuring the employer against liability for accidents to worl 
and against suits instituted for injuries oceasioned by ind 
dents. Such i ance, however, is of no benefit to the work 
the companies are not organized for the benetit ef the work! 
they are organized for the purpose of making money for the col 





They undertake to insure the employer not only against indust! 
dents but ainst suits, and in case of an accident to setile v 
injured person, and if settlement is not effected the def 
action, and it is to the interests of the company to make the | 
sible settlement, and, failing in the settlement, beat the case if | 
In an address delivered last month in Chicago to the Nati La 
Manufacturing Association, James A. Emery, of Washington, ! 
counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers, stated 





comm 








stance that, according to the last report of the insurance 
f Connecticut, there were 49 insurance compa! doing bus 
the State of Connecticut, and that throughout the Unite 





received $26,500,000 in annual premiums for employers’ | 








anee, and that they paid out in claims about $9,000,000 aut t 
year. In other words, of the $26,500,000 that the employe , 
insurance against accident to their employees $9,000,000 of TI 
the injured employe while $17,500,000 flowed into the cof 
insurance companie Employers’ liability insurance Is surety 
the benefit of either employer or employee. Ilow much bett 
have been if the entire $26,500,000 bad been paid to the empio 
compensation for injuries or as increased wages HU the 1 2 
































































































.w much closer it would have brought employer and em- 
ther in the friendly relation that should exist between them. 
of such insurance is wrong in principle, for the theory 
the employer is liable is that he has committed a wrong, 
iilty of negligence and is liable in damages for his wrong- 

i his insurance against the consequences of his wrongful act 
and it is wrong in practice, as it is neither for the 

nployer or the employee, It is not permitted in many of 

of Europe, and while it is permitted in some since the 

f ws providing for compulsory insurance for the compen- 















nen the private insurance companies have practically 

f es While we in the United States are behind all 
tries, we are fortunate in having their laws and 

nee to ide us in the final solution of this problem. New 
first State to appoint a commission to investigate and re- 
slature, and as a result of the Investigation and report 
da law practically the same as the English law, mak 
lirectly liable in damages for a fixed amount. It pre- 
employee his common-law remedy, giving him the choice 
nd the new act, and the employer had to submit to the 





it a right to trial by jury on the amount to be recovered. 
id unconstitutional in the case of Ives v. South Buffalo 

., reported in Ninety-fourth Northeastern Reporter, 431, 
1 are all no doubt familiar with this decision a discussion 
for the effect it will have upon other enactments upon the 








may be profitable. In the opinion in this case there is one 

nds out prominently and above all others, and that is 
V 1constitutional, because it makes the employer liable 
not fault, when he has omitted no legal duty and has 


Every other principle laid down in the decision 
ied or provided against but this, which is bound to be more 


1 obstacle in every law that may be enacted upon the 





le that 


ituti 


court 


controls in the decision on the due-process 
yn and likewise in the discussion of the police 
recognizes the necessity for such legislation in 


language, namely 


i 
Const 






ving at this conclusion we do not overlook the cogent eco- 

{ sociological arguments which are urged in support of the 
rhere can be no doubt as to the theory of this law. It is 

1 n the proposition that the inherent risks of an employment 
ice be placed upon the shoulders of the employer, who can 


self against loss by insurance and by such an addition to the 
as to c% the burden ultimately upon the consumer ; 
to an injured employee should be as much a charge upon 





wares 








ss as the cost of replacing or repairing disabled or defective 
pliances, or tools; under our present system, the 
ediately upon the employee who is almost invariably un- 


it, and ultimately upon the community which is taxed for 
ie indigent; and that our present system is uncertain, 

asteful, and fosters a spirit of antagonism between 
7 which it is to the interests of the State to 
already admitted the strength of this appeal to a 








‘ nd rae 


em] 
We have 


and widely prevalent sentimen but we think it is an 
must be made to the people and not to the courts.” 
part of the decision upon the question of the act being in 
f the due process clause in the fourteenth amendment to the 
( tution, and in the constitution of the State of New York, the 


s of law I 


in its broad sense means law in its regular course 
1rough courts of justice, and that is but another way 











that ev man’s right to life, liberty, and property is to be 
in rdance with those ancient and fundamental prin- 
were in existence when our constitutions were adopted 





f law implies the right of the affected thereby to be 
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the tribunal which pro ent upon the ques 
liberty, or property in its m ensive sense, to be 
stimony or otherwise to have the right of controvert- 
a material fac i bears upon the question of 
1atter involved If any question of fact or liability be 

y presumed against him this is not due process of la . 9 
nstitutions were adopted, it was the law of hat 
without fault or negligence could be h le in 





es That is still the law 
enumerated in the new statute, and as to them 

that they shall liable to their employees for personal 
dent to any workmen arising out of and in the course of 


sustained by another, 





lovers 


be 














it which is caused in whole or in part, or is contributed to, 
risk or danger of the employment or one inherent in the 
’, except that there shall be no liability in any case where 
3; caused in whole or in part by the serious and willful mis 
the injured workman. It is conceded that this is a liability 
the common law, and we think it plainly constitutes a 
if liberty and property under the Federal and State Con- 
less its imposition can be justiiied under the police power, 
discussed under a separate head.” 
that the act is not within the police power, on page 4438, 
falls back upon the same principle that there can be no lia- 
there is no wrong or omission, in the following language: 
r, as we do, that it is within the range of proper legislative 
a workman two remedies for a wrong, when he had but 
we ask: By what stretch of the police power is the legis- 
ized to give a remedy for no wrong? If, before the passage 
ie employer da right to a jury trial upon the question 
where and how did he lose it? Can it be taken from him | 
ssertion that this statute only reverses the comm 
the employee assumes the risk of his employment?” 
f the court ree on all of the questions 


lvs 





Judge Werner s 
mtributory he 








ior ev 1 abolished ind 
hea VEC ti n of risk 
:bus reads as follows 
nodify 1 olish the 

y negligen as applied 
extent to regulate the ¢ 

pinion page 449, says: 








it th re may aiso 
yn risk and that of contr 
eed from the willful act 


defense tl 
utory negligence, unless the 
of the empl yee.” 


as a 





; opinion holding that the doctrine of assumed risk can be 
. law only to a limited extent, and the other holding that 
ibolished altogether; while upon the question relating t he 


c ale of compensati 
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jury, the court 














disagreed ! 

It is very difficult f t I ul 
discussion and the authoriti g 
clearly the legal principles w h it 
bar. The first was the ca of Pa WV i & 

- 2h ch ee OOP: 

“The plaintiff, who was the cor 1 
other tenants, sought to hold the 
sioned to the premi cupied } t 
nitroglycerin which had n delive } 
riers for shipm It appeared tl d 
ignorant of the contents of the | 
plosives, and that they were f 
handling them.” ; 

Surely this case is not lalogous t ] 
claimed to be unconst n the Tt 
cover damages for ; injury it 
bility. There being 1 t 
cover upon the ound of np n 1 t 
could not recov 

The next is a ( Mi Ry. ¢ 
Ill., 55, 20 R 25 sht to V 
naking eve1 ailroad ng « vi t 
all the expense of tl 1 his d 
persons who might d ( ! Zz I 
or other accident ox irl 1 
the railroad company lia yd ! 
the expenses of the cor f Che 
without regard t whe V d 
inflicted, or from diseas 1 CO! 1 to ¢ 
negligence of the con yyees to a 
unavoidable accidents ! | 
held unconstitutional | t made tl n 
for which it was in no way 1 n tl e not 
result of the journey, but fri oO otl ( 

Then follows a er of holding W } 
making railroad « i a t 
ng upon their rig! itt ete., by 1 
Such cases can not s and 
right of way are are there w 
the company t | : 
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maritime law has 


and 


reasons the 


wisely benevolently 






























































and privi es for the protection of the seaman 
» not cognizable in the common law. When he is sick or in- 
is entitled to be cared for at the expense of the ship, and, for 
e of t meister to perform his duty in this regard, the ship 
s ] ’ That is a right given to the seaman and a 
d upon the master by the plainest dictates of justice 
1 ut of the necessitles of the case and because of the 
‘ the ig} nd duty cease when the contract has 
1 ti man hy been returned t t! vort of shipment 
‘ f ished ith meat to do s But beyond 
h i { <« th I Ste o! wner th e seems to be no 
vhateve f ir Lined t man in the course 
t l I i il in character. 
! i is ( n he starts out 
| 1 wi return Hie would 
t t ‘ i nd I ter would want 
Lilor ficient in number to bring the ship home; 
1 He j b to physical discipline, 
n the ocean; | is out of the reach 
} line may } né ry The service d 
t i if the ship, the cargo, and the lives of 
ut ) in ‘allel columns what the court says | 
1; to.4 1 I the employee on land, and the | 
{ 
WORK MA \MA 
(P. 439.) (P. 446 
n | ] mubt to I i ion knowledge that 
f y It is based the ¢ ts and services of sea- 
( l- men ptional in character. 
A iman engag for the voyage. 
i 1 j Ile is subject to physical disci- | 
pline and ex] 1 tol s and 
hi lang ir to the tle is, 
1 in ¢ dventu with the 
maste! shares in risks of 
( \ ! wrecl d captul losing 
it his wages by casualt vhich do 
J not affect the rkman on land.” 
1 1 
ng or repairing dis 
bled ¢ ive machinery, ap | 
( tools; that, und | 
lat t er | 
i i ost iny y] 
t ir if in¢ ulti 
' 1 itv } 
taxed ' he 
, ’ | t I p t 
i ur ul len 
1 nd f ters it 
ita I tw I ( yer 
V ‘ t 1 I 
t t ) if¢ t 
WW | idmitted the 
of peal t Fe 
| \ ] 1 il 
kul 
n { For t iy \ her o 
t re I i iti w hi 
t lv and ! ilt 1 
1 liar right ind privi 
ot tio t} m 
ire not rl in the 
| \\ } aj or ini 
he i ntitled to] ed for at the | 
SO ¢ the ind, for fail- | 
t tl { to p rorm Ss | 
ut t ] he s r th 
n l i i 2 Vight | 
! ‘ da dut 1- | 
ined upon t master e |} 
di 3 fice I | 
( t ities of the 
t 1 ( n l protec | 
1 Ll & ‘ i Ye given | 
| i erested in a ge 
n, while t iment in favor of leg 
1 r ' nd favored by tia | 
t \ t ant nism fostered by | 
‘ r n ] eT nig B it legi lation 
thout fau for kr 3 nd >| 
° ’ ht ¢g t 
( ail { 
Y ] la 
VW ‘ 
' t ‘ 
f t I mil ot . 
f ( it 1, but f ( ‘ 
requil t of the | 
t that requi ( ntribute | 
ospital, also require im to respond in|] 
re g from unavoidable acci ts? ‘* Seamen 
\ Is o imiralt in need of ft protection | 
\ ( 1 to e wil of sharpers and | 
(1 Ps n’s Ship and Admiralty, | 
} a \ with jealousy any encroachment | 
{ I the are unprotected and need 
! a tl and require indulgence, because 
1 complying, and are easily overreached,” as said 
M } t Ss n Ilarden v. Gordon (2 Mason, 541). And as sald 
\f i I n, in Cadmus v. Mathews (2 Paine, 229): 
i ven to the character and situation of this 
‘ it d not make the seaman an exception, and the 
de ( how how far legislation and the courts may go 
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when the exigencies of the case demand. The seaman is ex ) 
hardships and dangers peculiar to the sea; the laborer is 


the hardships and dangers peculiar to his employment. The ; x 


in effect, 2 coadventurer with the master and shares in the f 
shipwreck. The employee in the industrial institution likewi 
adventurer with the master, but he does not share the ris! 


and limb with the master; he assumes them all himself. 
is liable to physical discipline, a rule that is not necessary 
employee, for he is within the reach of the courts. The ; 
break his contract; neither can the employee, without er 
venience and sometimes suffering on the part of his loved 
are depending upon his daily wage for their daily bread. Th 











improvident and with a prodigal hand lavishes his earning : 
_ Sweecheart in every port,” while the employee is usually ind 
frugal, and a home builder, entitled to at least equal rights 
improvident, prodigal seaman. 

There are many cases cited where legislative enactment ha 
fixed liability without fault upon railroads, for setting fir 
jury or death of passengers, for stock killed on their own | 
right of ways, and section 634, Freund’s Police Power, apy 
principle of liability without fault; and upon these authoriti: 
might well have said, as did Mr. Justice Brown in the case of H 
Ilardy (169 U. S. 366): 

“That the law is to a certain extent a progressive science. 1 
some of the States methods of procedure which at the tim 
stitution was adopted were deemed essential to the protect I 


safety of the people or to the liberty of the citizen have beer 
be no longer necessary; that restrictions which had I 
laid upon the conduct of individuals or of classes of it 
proved detrimecutal to their interests, while, upon the oti 
tain other classes of persons, particularly those engaged in | 
or unhealthful employments, have been found to be in need of 
protection. * * * The law will be forced to adapt it 
conditions of society, and particularly to the hew relations 
ployer and employee as they arise.” 

\nd as said in Hertado v. California (110 U. S., 516, 28 L. EF 
“The flexibility and capacity for growth and adaptation is tl 
boast and excellence of the common law ” and adapted to mod 
tions in Muller v. Oregon (208 U. S., 412, 52 L. Ed., 551). 

The use of modern machinery by the employer has inet 
danger to employee, and while neither is to blame for unavoi 
dents if the workingman is made to bear the burden he and 
must bear it alone, while, on the other hand, the employer 
profits from the of the dangerous machinery and is i 











use 






















to add the burden to the cost of the manufactured article and 
it among the consumers. It is necessary to protect the sailor, | 
and the courts say, because he can not protect himself. It 
necessary to protect the workingman from unavoidable accid 
he can not protect himself, while the employer ean. The burd 
injured workingman and his family is the cause of poverty, and 
begets crime. The antagonism between employer and empl 
cause of frequent disturbance of the peace and good order of 
often resulting in crime. Is it not {n the interests of the 
fare of the State to promote peace and good order, to prey 
and suppress crime? ‘“ The fourteenth amendment was n 
to interfere with the power of the State to protect the liv 
and property of its citizens, and to promote their health, px 
‘ducation, and good order.’’ This principle has been cl 
Kemler (136 U o4 L. Ed., 519), St. [a 
Railway Co. v. }: (eS OU. 8, 2, Sh bs. 
Hardy (169 U. S., 366, 42 L. Ed., 780), in re Con 
34 L. Ed., 796), Barbier v. Connolly (113 U. § 
Muggler 2 U. § ; 


Kans: (12 
ewer Pipe Co. (184 U. § 


is 8.. 560. 31 I 


40, 46 L. I 





ll . Union S 











New York (198 U. §S., 45, 49 L. Ed., 937), 'Thorpe R. & I 
7 Vt., 149), Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wall., 36, 21 I 
re (7 How., 288. 12 L. Ed., 702), and Lawt 
Ss, ; 36 L. Ed,, 888). Conversely, the polics 
m ou the freedom of contract secured by tl 
nt. Holden «. Hardy, supra; Harbison v. K ‘ 
W., 993; 183 U. 8., 18; 46 L. Ed.. ; St. Louis, | 
n uthern Railway Co. v. Paul, 173 U. S., 404: Ate! 
« Railroad Co, v7. Matthews, 174 U. S., 96 seer Co 
eh 97 U. S., 25). This law would promote the health 
and morals and education and good order of the citizens 
by relieving the di and poverty of the family of the in 
ingman at th im ien they were most in need, and it 





to 
of 


me to come fairly within the police power of the 5 
the ions quoted. 





deci 












The decision in this case is based upon the theory that tl 
tion does not permit the legislature to enact legislation mal 
liable in damages “ when he is not at fault,” ‘* when he ! 

l duty, and has committed no wrong.’’ Upon this tl 
lation making railroad companies absolutely liable f 
by the use of locomotives when the company is without 
unconstitutional, and yet such legislation is uniformly 
tional. In the case of Union Pacific Railway Co. v. De Bb 
294) the court in construing k ‘ation which declared 
railway comp: shall be liable for all damages by fire tl 
or caused by operation of its road, said: “ Such statut i 
but purely remedial in their nature, and enacted for the | 




















tion of property exposed to such unusual dangers.” ’ 
Chief Justice Shaw. of Massachusetts, declared that 
as well as the t of such a statute was to afford it 
those sufferi from fi caused by the use of 
apparatus.” penal statute, but purely 1 
nature: and it is to be interpreted fairly and Hberaily, 
to parties injured an indemnity from those who reap e 3 
and profits arising from use of a dangerous mode of 
by means of which built y and other property are 
(Hart v. Western R. R. Co., 18 Met., 99, 46 Am. Dec., 710 
Boston, ete., R. R. Co., 4 Cush 8; Pratt v. Atlantic, et 
42 Me., 579: Smith v. Boston, etc... R. R. Co., 63 N. f.. 
Boston, ete., R. R. Co., 6 Allen, 87; todemacher v. M 
R. R. Co., 41 Iowa, 297, 20 Am. Rep., St. Louis & San 
R t. Co. v. Mathews, 165 U. S., 1; Grissell v. H USAT i 
54 Conn., 447: Hartford Ins. Co. v. C., M. & St. P. Ry. ¢ 








Ingersoll & Quigley v. Stockbridge & Pittsfield R. R. © 
Grand Trunk Ry. Co. v. Richardson, 91 U. 8., 454.) . 
Can it be possible that the legislature can go furth¢ rh S 
tion of property than it can for the protection of human | : 
such is not the intention of the Constitution. Phis les! 
unconstitutional by the New York Court of Appt als is lik ws 
legislation, It is intended to regulate the use of danserou 




































































































1 institutions and dangerous employments connected there- 
ss the Constitution intends to place a higher value upon 
than it does upon life and limb, the law is constitu- 





railway company is made absolutely liable for fires started 
‘tives when without fault, when it has omitted no legal 


rt 


committed no wrong, because the railway company is 
power that is dangerous, that is liable to set fires, 
o e profits out of the business. So, too, the employer 
; profits uses dangerous machinery, the operation of which 
ss of life and limb to the employees. The one is destruc- 
erty, the other destructive of human life and limb; and shall 
i that the laws of this country under the Constitution shall 
tection to the one that is destructive of property and no pro- 
he one that is destructive of human life? If the courts are 
istinetion, it should be in favor of the legisiation which affords 
life rather than to property, and ultimately such will be 
n. The scale of compensation and settlement of disputes 
in the New York law deprives the employer of the right to 
y fix the amount which he shall pay when his liability to 
) determined. ‘This is a dangerous provision in the law, for 
one of the functions of a jury to pass upon the 
y, or the amount of damages sustained, as well as 
subject is thoroughly discussed in the elaborate 
ng the case of Flint River Steamboat Co. v. Roberts (48 
The seventh amendment to the Constitution of the 
does not, of course, apply to State legislation, but there 
in all the State constitutions, usually a little 
from the notes referred to: 
jury secured to the subject by the Constitution is a 
“the course of the common law, and the same in sub- 
ch was in use when the Constitution was framed. On 
agree,” 
the functions of the jury to pass upon the amount of 
well as the liability, and such being the law at the time 
m of the different constitutions of the different States, it 
the provision referred to in the New York law, which 
the jury this function, is a dangerous provision. For 
» can take from the jury one of its legitimate functions 
them , and thus take away the right of trial by jury 
rhis objection, however, is not serious, for it can be avolded 
tion law by providing for a trial with a jury upon the 
party. This would preserve the right and the employer 
sk for a jury trial, for he knows that the jury would be 
with the employee than would the legislature, 
| that the compulsory contribution of both employer and 
fund created for a public purpose, having for its object 
for industrial accidents, can be sustained as a taxing 
if an employer can not be made wholly liable upon what 
n be held partially liable? The State of Montana 
sed such a law which is now being considered by the 
rt of that State in an action contesting it on the grounds 
neonstitutional, and the outcome will be watched with in- 
It is claimed that the law recently passed in New Jersey, and 
milar to the laws of Wisconsin and Washington on this 
ds all the objections to the law held unconstitutional 
York Court of Appeals in the case of Ives v. Railroad 
( making the system of compensation optional. If the em- 
to come under the law of course he can raise no legal 
he refuses he is deprived of his common-law defenses, 
fellow-servant defense, the doctrine of assumed risk and 
of contributory negligence. Sut the depriving him of 
not make him liable unless he is negligent and at 
not be held liable when he is not at fault and has 
ng. of what use will it be to abolish these defenses? You 
‘You shall nce longer plead the negligence of the em- 
cnse,.” but this does not make the employer liable, for 
ae. decision he can not be liable unless he is per- 
iit. .You may say to him that he shall no longer plead 
the doctrine of assumed risk, but taking from him this 
not make him liable. You may take from him the right 
lefense that the accident was caused through the negli- 
low servant, but this does not make the employer liable, 
{ ne of respondeat superior never did apply to such case. 
j the law might go so far as to say that every industrial accident 
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facie evidence of negligence on the part of the employer, but 
t f would be only a presumption easily overcome by show- 


the employer and his agents used all the care that the law 
and all the modern appliances for the protection of human 

and so it appears to me that this decision in the Ives 
ing to be more or less of an obstacle to all legislation upon 
t if it is followed generally by the courts. It is to be 
r, that the employers will recognize the great necessity 
for legislation that will give to the employee adequate com- 
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for industrial accidents, and that the employer and em- 
get together and agree upon a uniform law for every 
Union, This is one subject upon which the laws should be 
that the employers of one State might not have an ad- 
r the employers of other States. 
y all the civilized countries of Europe have adopted the 
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gainst industrial accidents, and in adopting the com 
have been careful that compensation shall be pro- 
to actual financial loss to the injured. It is based upon the 
rrent earnings of the workingman, and fixed at a percentage 
of total disability on concurrent wages varying from 50 in 











to as high as 70 per cent in Holland. 
system has given the most general satisfaction. It is 
i ly by mutual association of employers, supervised by 
very employer contributes yearly in accordance with the 
s cstablishment and his pay roll, the risk being determined 
i classified tariff of rates drawn up by the association. 
conters on them the privilege of prescribing preventive rules 
tions that have the force of law and must be complied with. 
tion may send inspectors to any factory or establishment 
e, and in case of negligence the employer may be fined or 
gher rate for a higher risk. In case of flagrant neglect the 
i b closed. Workingmen are also subject to regulation on 

of the association. 

t received consideration in Germany as early as 1838, in 
tion of the new principle of liability by employers to pro- 
pensation for industrial accidents. To check the force of 
it after the Franco-Vrussian War, Bismarck, one of the great 
smen of his or any other age, in 1881 presented a plan of 
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or company, shall be in multiples of $100. The said mn . 
mortgages shall not be dated at the time they are executed 

sented to the bank. The said bank shi all forward all the said 

the said bureau of farm crec lits, which bureau shall examine 

stract, note, mortgage, sal application, and if said abstract 


lan 









be clear or to have no liens of greater amount than t] 
desired to be loaned, and all papers properly executed, it shal] 
the < forwarding the papers the amount of the loan, and s 
the notes and mortgage the date on which the remittance ig m 
which date interest shall begin to acerue; and all coupon 





















OF ONIO | dated to correspond with the date affixed to the p: in 
| and said bureau shall return, with the remittance, t abstr 
In rE Hor SE OF Ri EPRESENTATIVES, | Upon eipt of the said abstract of title by the bank, said b 
} require the abstract to be continued up to date of payment by 
VI day, March 4, 1915, | to the borrow and if said abstract after being « ed 
nd clear, the bank shall indorse over to the rrower t I 
! BULKLEY M ker, it is not without significance | made by the bureau of farm credits. If there are any liens 
. : o pian nk git ie od ee, pat land, the bank, out of the remittance, shall first pay and ha 
u eee SS of this session, after all hope of rural ch liens and pay the balance to the borrower. he oe 
( ‘ ition the present time had been abandoned, both | responsible for an gligence in the performance of its duft 
Conger ld pass amendments to the Agri- | of said bureau. principal and all interest coupons shal] 


ish agricul- 


appropriation bill, bills proposing to esti tb] 


. id. 






























































( fens with Government a The two 
( f dl iterially, and the committee of ccn- 
two Houses saw fit to recommend the pre 
t of bo ns and the establishment of a 
senting the Senate and House, to investi- 
1 report to Congress n later than January 1, 1916. 
! ‘ nd ly of the several steps which led 
; tuation may now be worth while 
hursday evening, February 25, the Senate adopted, as 
| if to the Agriculture appropr on bill, the so- 
Lo ber amendment, which is identical with the Sen- 
osing to create in the Treasury Department a 
( ts to lonn on farm mortgages, at 5 per 
ed amount of Government funds, to be raised by 
\ d St ‘s 44 per cent bonds at pal The amend- 
hor nil here reproduced in full 
‘ f , That the is hereby createdin Trea ‘y Depart 
n t of farm credits. Said bureau 
1 ov Vv an lice who shall be « ignated commisioner of 
é t Pres \ ill pr de for suffi 
pel 1 Ol ld Dbure 1 | 
t ! i ria a le for tl use 
in I nnel ‘ej te dead, } im f S$10,00Q0,- | 
‘ t is i e I ‘ i 
l d su sO pl ded ill be used for the purpose | 
! s secured by first mortgage m agricultural lands, as 
ovided for stationery and clerical expenses, and such | 
may be incident to the business of said bureau. 
vel n |! bank and every St bank desiring to 
e privi erein provid ated and de 
I i of the Treasury Le for the purpose of 
t I sund m { ring same, advanc- 
{ the said t i r d tran { x said notes and | 
of farm ( and receiving in return there- 
ty ‘ ¢ t} ort yt the salad bureau 
i | ‘ t Secretary of the Treasury to | 
reby ap | ong the sé I States accord- | 
il | tion, portance of ricultural pro- 
it ’ ‘ nt if icultural lands encum! bered | 
. { t d < nd to pav for ch notes and mortgag | 
‘ it 1 ri t of un ppo tioned to any | 
| 
( { wn of ricul L lane wit the United 
living upor d farining such lands, desiring a loan under 
this act hall ite a | \ ry no due in 10 
est at t ( per cent per annum, interest pay- | 
\ eh i Ss evid “) by 10 coupon notes at- | 
! u note i ; shall also bear interest | 
f 5 pe it p im of maturity until 
illy Said that the principal | 
| inte t-] ing expiration of five 
! 1 by ri upon the lands so 
execut 1 lint manner provided 
1 the land is situated for the execution 
fi l estat Such Ol re shall be ac 
n f ) whi ppli L recite the 
} t \ ed, t rket ic of t ind, the | 
W \ ssed for t ym, t value and kind of | 
{ } if acl 1a ( { Lt ( cter 
1, the 1m f es Ca] ( ited, | 
tion aS may | qj l by S said 
- 1 Shall have hed the 1 $a part 
ed the owner and at least two neighbors who | 
1 d with land valu t! the | 
f ) lands and t market val f the particular lands | 
! Said note, mortgage, and app! { } also be | 
bstract of title du ertitied 1 in stract com 
} I rf deed r other o Lu the laws of 
} rts st ts of lands, which tract shall | 
1d its, delinquent taxes, or othe of | 
unless the purpose of oan is | 
{ h J $ Said owner shall t present to | 
rv Stat c pting the provisions of this act the | 
said abstract and papers shall be refully ex 
pre ( oO ither officer of the unk for he | 
| ertair whether the title is perfect in the mortg: | 
\ land i ffected by any liens, who shall certify the \ 
‘ lon of the abstract, and who shall further certify what 
judgment is the actual cash selling price of the land. | 
\ 1 u shall be accepted for a greater amount than one-half 
of t value of such lands, including improvements; nor in any event to 
imount exceeding one-half of the actual market value thereof. The 
said bank may charge the borrower for its services in examining papers 
and stract and in ‘forwarding the papers to the bureau of farm credits 
a sum not exceeding 1 per cent of the amount of the mortgage. No | 
mortgage shall be less than $300 nor more than $10,000 to one person 








at the bank w ind through which the loan is negotiat 
mitted by said aie ‘to said bureau. 
s-c. 6. That whenever «he bureau of farm credits shall 
ceived such mortgages ne the extent of $1,000,000 it shall iss 
in the name of the United States, payable in 20 year 
ing 44 per cent interest, payable annually, with the pi 1 
option of the said bureau to pay the principal at the expi 
years. Said bonds shall be issued in denominations onane S104 


h, and the said commissioner of farm credits shall se}] 





he faee value thereof to any persons applying therefor 
| riven to those desiring small investments. Said bor 
be subject to taxation by the United States, a State, or m 
All moneys received by the said commissioner in the sale of | 


the p 
into the 


all 


1d of 


rincipal and 
said fur 


interest vaid 


on said mortgages shall 
$10,000,000 


and used in the payment of 


as they may be presented, the expenses of the bureau, thx 
bonds, and payment thereof at maturity. 
at all mortgag all run to the commissio 





Sec, 7. Ti 
lit 


eres and said commissioner 





all have all the rights and 












a mortgagee under the laws of the State wherein such m 
executed. 
Sec. 8S. That all taxes of every kind levied by a State or m 

which may become a lien prior to said mortgage shall be | 
mortgagor at least 50 days prior to the time such la 0 

for deli iquent taxes. Upon his failure to do so, or 

lien that may attach to said lands and become sup 

gage, the commissioner may pay the same and the mortg 
| as security for such sums so paid and interest thereon a, 

per annum. And said mortgage shall further 


provide that i 






of the payment of any interest or the payment of taxes, or « 

rior liens, as aforesaid, the commissioner may foreclose t! 
pursuant to the laws of the State in which the lat ud is 

papers necessary for the foreclosure proceedings shall be | | 
premises foreclosed by the preper law officer of the bureau 
foreclosure the commissioner may sell the mortg: 


desiring to purchas the 
ceived shall be covered into the said fund. Up 
commissioner may transfer end assign the certific: : 
chaser, and after the period of redemption has e xpires 1 may 
And apy sum received therefor shall in like manner be coy 
fund. 


same, without recourse, and 





That it is the Bescyoer of this act not only to 
orrowing upon agricultural lands at a re 





ison: 





so to afford a m« ans for those w desire a 
) as the said bureau shall be able to dispose of ) 
shall pt mortgages presented to any extent above t 
hereby appropriated. 
Sec, 10, That said bonds shall be negotiable in form, a 
able by indorsement, and may be bought and sold by Fed 


isions 


banks under the prov 
a approved December 


13 and 14 of the 
and may also be rect 


ef sections 


23, 19X83, 








the issue of Federal reserve notes under the provisiol 
aid act 
c. 11. That the word “ mortgage” shall be construed t 
“ of trust or any other instruments of security on 
lands 
Sec, 12, Th-t the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
rule nd regulations to carry out the provisions of thi 
EC, That this act shall take effect from and after it 
approval. 


This bill proposes a 
crude manner. In parts it is so va 
at all. For instance, section 1 
of farm credits,’ but does not 
wl ation 


reform 
gue as to be hardly 
provides for a “« 
tell how he shall be 


very radical 


nor at compens he shall receive. Again 
vides for the apportionment of the loanable fund 
States by the Secretary cf the Treasury, not a 
discretion but according to a rule stated so vaguel) 
practically impossible of application, he bill cor 
sections numbered 6, the second of which contains 





loose language concerning the application of “moneys! 


by the farm-credit commissioner. It would appear to 
the use of the proceeds of sales United States 1 


payment of mortgages. Such a meaning can not, of 
intended. It is probiematical how much trouble and 
result from the vagueness and the w 
ther examples of which I shall not now pzuse to sho 
The proposition is open to more fundamental object! 
exnniple, it altogether fails to make any provision fot 
ment of loans on the amortization plan. Amortization 
haps not yet sufficiently understood in this country to } 
appreciated, yet its benefits to the American farmer Wi! 
great as a substantial reduction in the interest rate. y 
loans are so made that they may be extinguished by sma 


sasy installments, the whole principal sum never coming ¢U 


+ . ’ 
looseness of ho 

















rmanent possession of his farm, and will save much in 
fees and commissions. The proposed plan, with no 
ation feature, would bring no benefit whatever to some 
s of the country which already enjoy an interest rate as 
5 per cent. 
mendment adopted by the Senate provides no adequate 
rd against land speculation with the proceeds of the | 
Chere is, it is true, a requirement that the borrower in | 
lication must state the purpose of the loan, but the pro- 
bureau of farm credits is required to make the loan, if the | 
er has a clear title and offers a first lien, and there is no 
in the bureau or elsewhere to reject the loan merely 
the purpose of it may be improvident or speculative. 
the loans are not adequately restricted to actual farmers 
n their own land. The first few lines in the first section | 
to contemplate such a restriction, but later in the same | 
there is a reference to loans to a “‘ company,” which is, 


rrowing farmer will gain much in a feeling of security in | 


e, inconsistent with the first restriction and incon- 
with the idea of home building. The importance of 
safeguards against speculation can hardly be over- 


zed. If these safeguards are not adequate, the whole 
will prove to be of advantage only to the owner of 
i will actually make it more difficult for the new settler 
tenant farmer to become independent owners of their 


vital defect in the so-ealled McCumber amendment is | 
requires every application for a loan to be made to a 
nd passed upon by a bank. Banks and bankers do a very 
vice to the country, but if the farmer is to get real 
the land-mortgage situation he must be placed in a 
to borrow independently of the banks. There no 
on for giving new privileges to banks, as this amend- | 
s, frankly so stating at the beginning of section 4. 
Lb y and simplicity are merits claimed for the McCumber | 
‘hese merits are apparent rather than real. Obviously a | 
rtgage credit system can not be established without the 
n of a considerable amount of machinery which must be 
th technical skill. 


is 


The Senate amendment dis 

f all questions of mechanical operation by leaving to the 

Si ry of the Treasury a very broad discretion. No one need | 
pacity of the Secretary to set up a land-mortgage 
but many will believe it appropriate for the Congress 
ribe just what the system shall be and just how it shall 

ther than to leave too much to executive discretion. 

amendment does not adequately safeguard the 

ent in the matter of appraisals, unless it be assumed | 

e general authority given to the Secretary of the Treas- | 

uld permit him to assume powers of appraisal maar 

| 


some 





ul le Ca 


senate 


» expensive to exercise and which might be inconsistent 
i@ appraisal powers given elsewhere to the borrower's 
rs and the local bank. 
he most fatal defect in this ill-considered amendment is 
isi requiring the Government tc sell its 44 per cent 
par. A United States bond bearing such a rate of 
is obviously worth much more than par on the market, 
discretion as to price is allowed; the bonds must be sold 
ho more, no less. The effect on the national credit can 
» imagined; it would at once become impossible to 
Surely no one who had 


he matter so much as a second thought could st 
e this wanton blow at the national ercdit. 
im up, then, the defects of the McCumber amendment: 





at a rate less than 44 per cent. 


it is vague and very loosely drawn; second, it fails to 

e for repayment of loans on the amortization plan; third, 

ns no adequate safeguards against land speculation; 

places the control of loans with the banks; fifth, it 

to the Secretary of the Treasury too much power in pre- 

; the methods of operating the system; sixth, it does not 

safeguard the Government in the making of loans; and, 

its bond-sale provisions would be absolutely ruinous to 

Loni 

So far, I 

{ de 

generally acknowledged. 
hat none of these defects 


it 


il credit. 

have confined my criticism of the McCumber amend- 

fects which are fairly obvious and which will no 
It but fair to say, how- 

with one exception, is funda- 


he is 


; Only one of them is necessarily incidental to a plan of 
loans from the Government to the farmer. Tere is, 
l, no very good evidence that such a plan could not be 
to work successfully. It is unfortunate that the direct- 


idea did not come before Congress in well-considered form, 
rom obvious and unnecessary defects. 

full discussion of the question of direct Government | 
l necessarily be very lengthy. For the present I shall | 
state the two fundamental difficulties which are inherent | 
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in such a plan, and which I for one do n 


come. The fi 








rst difficulty 





rel 
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ates | ul 
rate to all is manifestly unfair, as i 
ment to absorb differences in conditi 
the great benefit of some and pro! 
of others. On the other hand, r: 
sons and localities must give ri ) 
favoritism. Again, it is difficult to d 
sents the true value of the use of ( 
tendency would be to fix a rate below 
were done a subsidy and special pri 
not a very vicious one in itself, but 
which ought not to be sacrificed. 

The other fundamental difliculty i 
that of safeguarding the Government i 
tions. In these respects the way is « 
sidious that it would be all but i 
between liberality on the part of a Gove 
lector and actual fraud. And even w 
might well be extended so as to be in 
Government. All are familiar with the 
ward greater liberality on the part of 
matter in which its financial interests 
a large part of its citizens, 

Directly related to both of the 1 
evitable necessity that any direct Gove 
be controlled, not by the borrowers, n 

| a competitive system, but by a bureaucr 

The direct Government loan plan is i 
number of foreign countries, bu ! 
sufficiently long to be entirely conclusivs 
ditions similar to ours, with the possi! 
Zealand experience, and there is hardly 
formation about New Zealand \ 
her system as a model. 

The direct-loan plan is beset h 
and is not adequately justified ! 
should not be adopted, then, u $ 
for the establishment of the amortiza 
reduction of excessive interest rates « 
the liberation of the farmer from fi 
these purposes can all be : plished 
and difficulties nnder syste tr 
farmer himself. This is the tem en 
known as the Hollis-Bulkl which 
report of the House subcommitte a 

I have said that it was of some sigi 
should pass the MeCumber ar cl t 
overestimate the significance. It 
time this amendment was adopte he 
Chamber was very small. The neni 
point of order, and therefore must | 
tor had insisted on the point of o1 
the presence at the time of at | \ 
views on land-mortgage cred S 
the provisions of the amend tas ad 
could have prevented its ado] 
that both relied on very subs 
committee of conference bet 
venture to suspect wl was il lt 
for the Senate Committee on Bank 
mously reported, on Saturday ! 
the Hollis-Buikley bill, with a 
them meritorious it un rm W 
and subversive of the wh ! h 

These two amendments are so i 
set out in full. The first was S 
original Hollis-Bulkley bill, pr ng fe 
loan bonds by the Government, t fu 

Set 0. That t Ss ! { r 
of on r more of t 1 
the recommendation of t Fed I 
eral land banl m i 
amount not to x dad $50 0.000 
for the same t of l ! ir 
priated: Provided, 7 | 
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modation aff 
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With some satisfaction by the able 
gentleman from Indiana [Mi. Moss] on the floor of the Hfouse. 
The same gentleman also stated that, in his judgment, under 
the provisions of the bill as amended, the private banking in- 
stitutions would do practically all of the business, and the 
farmers’ cooperative institutions would do practically none. It 
is a bankers’ system as distinguished from a farmers’ 
live system with Government aid. 

Having 


] 
i 


already made one long speech on tl 
aid 


discuss 


1e subject of Govy- 
ernment fo agricultural land-mortgage credit, I shall not 
how this question at length. However, in order to 
Iaike my position entirely clear, it will be necessary to answer 
in some detail the argument against Government aid advanced 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] on the floor of the 
Hlouse on January 2 last. The gentleman from Indiana has 
lade himself the leader of the opposition to Government aid. 
and whatever is said by one so able and industrious as he de- 
serves careful attention. 
In two important respects the gentleman from Indiana seemed 
fo misunderstand my position. He, like some others who Op- 
30 of the original Hollis-Bulkley bill, inveighs 
inst subsidy and special privilege, and cites authorities to 


pose section 


lei 


amendment was the insertion of a new 
providing for the incorporation of private banking insti- 


coopera- | 


| aid question was disposed of completely in 1 
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pis paamae rat 
Let us consider first his authorities, 
is twice quoted, and following the s¢ 
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Dr. Augsbin, of Re 


































































































cond quotation the ge] 
fo compete with the farmers’ cooperative associations | man from Indiana says, ‘ With these curt words this ej 
esed by the original bill. The matter proposed to be in- | authority dismissed the State-endowed institutions of Pri 
rted was vs follows: and disposed of the contention” for Government aid. [ « 
FEDERAL FARM-BOND BANKS. believe that the curt words of any authority in Prussia, hi 
src. 17. That associations to be known as Federal farm-bond banks ; ever eminent, can dispose of the contention %f the Ameri 
fi irrying on the business of lending on farm Inortgage security and | farmer, that he, no less than the other great interests of 
j x tarm-lo: mds mm: forme ry ¢ imber o a "a r- : ae. -s 7 . 9 
hot less than Bre tee shell eee oe wuhiect th chute. | Commier, shel) haves such Government aid as may be neces 
ivements and under the conditions set forth in section 4 of this act, | to establish a System providing for his legitimate heels for 
cmanaeat ae Oy ody cable : aes es the a of | credit. It happens, however, that there is nothing in what J) 
tors of every ederi arm-bond b: < she ‘ONSISt OF Nine members, : ° : : is . +1. 2 
t of whon hall i a oe inted DS poe Fed ral faces leas boned tae Augsbin said that is inconsistent with the Hoilis-Bulkley 
t s of three years each, and six of whom g all be chosen as herein | He said “ the American farmer of to-day does not need any 
provided for the election of directors of farm-loan associations. Iivery | sidy,” and we agree with him. He said “ what he needs jx 
‘ ctor of a Federal farm-bond bank shall have been for two years | ] a ly acanir 1] *Predit on long time ;: 1 wit! he Si ae 
preceeding hi lection a bona fide resident of the farm loan district | ‘ leaply BCqUIres credit on ong me ant _ with the right of 
in which such bank is situate ‘mortization,” and we agree with him again. | do not know 
time by the moderne ere farm dat tte ai a on” Temoved at any | what, if any, bill now pending Dr. Augsbin might approve 
Ime by ‘ ederal tarm-loan board at its diseretion. eae antl An anita. > Pe 7% . : oe 
In the business of lending on farm-mortgage security, said Federal | What he said is entirely consistent with the findings of the . 
farm-bond banks shall be limited to a single State, and s all be sub- | Subcommittee. 
ect, to all the restrictions and conditions Imposed on national farm- The gentleman’s next authority is President Wilson, f; 
loan associations by this act. so far as such restrictions and conditions ; } : i ee eal 7 at siste ce 
re applicable: Provided, however, That borrowers from such banks | Whom he quotes a sentence not Inconsistent with the Hollis 
hall not be required to become shareholders in said banks, Bulkley bill. 
re a te ae oa at tae oe icine acral form —_ Mr. David Lubin is mentioned and highly praised by the 
I $ ali ‘ SUD Je oO nil ne ‘STric ons ¢ ‘ co OnS Impose 1 = - . ao = > ’ . . 
1 al land banks by this act, so far as such restrictions and condi- gentleman from Indiana, and his opinion is entitled to & dl 
ous are applicable: Provided, however, That the Government of the eration. It may be remembered that Mr. Lubin said of the 
United States shall not be authorized or required (o purchase or sub- Fletcher-Moss bill: 
scribe for any of the capital stock of any such bank; and each share- 
holder of any such bank shall have the same voting privileges as holders I am sorry to say that the Dill is disappointing to me. * * «+ 1 
of share In national banking associations. 7 find it to be in substance a plan for mortgage banks by bankers, ji: | 
No Federal farm-bond bank shall be authorized to do business until | of being for cooperative mortgage associations operated by farmers 1 
capital stock to the amount of at least $250,000 has been subscribed | for farmers. * * * J believe it would tend to so standard 
{ paid in cash farm-loan business as to lend itself readily to an understanding bet i 
larm-lozn bonds issued by such banks shall be so engraved as to be the proposed banks for a general control of terms and interes: S 
readily distinguished in form and color from farm-loan bonds issued to the exclusion of a voice in the matter by the farmer. In sg! t 
under this act by Federal land banks. seems to me that the bill would be likely to create an artificial } 
ederal farm-bond banks shall be subject to the provisions of sec- between the farmers and the lending public. 
tion 10 and section 25 of this act as to interest rates, but any such “ . saat : 
bank may, by majority vote of its directors, make loans at less than Yet, when this criticism was uttered, the gentleman fron 
the normal rate Indiana did not at once throw up his hands and yield to Mr 
The bill as thus amended is in substance the original Fletcher- | Lubin’s view. He will therefore be indulgent with us i 
Moss bill, as was stated 


venture to differ from Mr. Lubin on another 
stantially 
bill. 

In the article of Mr. Jesse E. Pope, in a recent number of t! 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, which was quoted by the 
tleman from Indiana, there are some important errors 
it is not worth while now to discuss in full. But it is w 
while to say that the European authorities against Stat: 
which were referred to by M1 


". Pope were discussing the 
tion of short-term personal credits and not at all long-term 
mortgage credits. 


The gentleman from Indiana is entitled to whatever sati 
tion he can extract from the executive bulletin of the gov 
of Alabama, chairman of a committee of 12 governors of S 
Which was organized to prepare bills on rural credits + 
submitted to State legislatures, but decided, after some et’ 
that it was impracticable to draft such bills. The Govern: 
2 lines of 
assertion without reasoning and without authority. 

Ambassador Herrick is cited as an authority against G 
ment aid, and I have heretofore discussed my reasons fol 
fering from his conclusion on this subject, as widely 
gentleman from Indiana and I would both differ from h 


point, though 
agreeing with what he said about the Fletcher-M 
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show that subsidy and special privilege are not justified un- 
der the circumstances, This is all a sham battle against a man 
OF straw. Our opponents would do well to abandon it and ad- 
dress themselves to the task of showing what s 


ubsidy or special 


privilege is involved in section 30 of the original Hollis Bulkley 


bill. Again, the gentleman from Indiana seemed to think I had 
Stated that mortgage banking is impossible without Govern- 
ment aid. Of course, I did got Say it, and it is not true 


What 


J did say I will now repeat: “No system of long-time agricul- 


tural 


il land mortgages for the benefit of the small borrower has | 
ever been successful without Government aid.” This the gentle- 
hin can not successfully contradict. 


Having called attention to these rather material 
tions of my position on this subject I proceed 
argument the ger.tleman from Indiana. He cites several au- 
thorities with the strong implieation that they have all in- 
dorsed the position of the United States commission in propos- 
ing a bill without Government aid, though the language he 
quotes from them is in most of the eases equally consistent with 
the provisions of the original] Hollis-Bulkley bill. Then he un- 
dertakes show that Government aid in five European coun- 
tries was given only as a result of feudalism, 


misconcep- 
to reply to the 


; 
( 


war, or other con- 


cition not existing in this country, and finally reaches the con- | 
( 1, Which he bases on German experience, that “the vast 
Volume of all rural-mortgage business is transacted by agencies | 
operated without Government § eredit 


or Government cash.” 


This is altogether unfounded in fact, as I shall presently show. 


| 






the protective tariff or on the ship subsidy question. What: 
may be Mr. Herrick’s conclusions, his scholarship and indus 
have made it apparent to us that Government nid has be 
to establish every successful agricultural long-time mort 
system which ever did anything for the small borrower. 
The other authority cited is the Secretary of Agri 
The Secretary does aot, either in his annual report or 
letter of January to the gentleman from Indiana, 
whether he is for or against such a plan of Government 
ment in agricultural-land securities as is proposed in the I 
Bulkley bill. The gentleman from Indiana. however, says 
the Secretary is against us on this point, and it seems 
that this is true, as the Secretary has taken pains to quot 
sages from Ambassador Herrick’s book, “ Rural Credits.” 
are opposed to State aid to agricultural eredit. These (| 
tious, which were printed in the Recorp of January 2, wit! 
speech of the gentleman from Indiana, are five in nuimbet 
concerning them an ipteresting fact is worthy of note 


» 


\\ 


| bassador Herrick’s work is in two parts; “Part I, Land Cr 


|“ Part II, Cooperative Credit.” Part I is concerned wit! 

° 7 Hic Ya 
Saine subject matter as the Fletcher-Moss and Hollis-Bu 
bills. Part II is concerned with cooperative short-term < 


not based on mortgages, an entirely different matter. St 
Secretary's five quotations from Herrick, four are from | = 
and relate to personal short-term credit, concerning which 
cheerfully conceded that there is not the same fundament:l 















for Government aid that I have shown to exist in the lated back to establish the theory that the institutions at thi 








and-mortgage credit. It is quite likely that the expe- 
f the world may tell a different story about short-term 
mm that which it teaches on land mortgages; without 
iaustive study than I have had an opportunity to give 
lits, I am not prepared to say. It is interesting 
whit extent Secretary Houston’s opinion is 
apprehension of what Ambassador Herrick was 
in the passages quoted. The one passage quoted 


was wr the subject of land-mort- 


k which itten 
unquestionably in line with the position taken by 
from Indiana and would be worthy of serious 
it not so abuadantly contradicted by other 
he same work, to which [ have already referred 

h of last December. 
elman from Indiana advances the erroneous notion 
Government aid to agricultural credit 
nuded only for the purpose of establishing ex-serfs 
dent farmers, emancipating agricultural labor from 
rehabilitating agriculture immediately 


on 


er Countries 


system, or 


.e devastation of war. This idea aiso pervades See- 
Houston’s discussion of the subject. My friend from 
aken some trouble to show that Government aid 


ilture by five European countries was more or 

he result of one of the extraordinary causes which 
ntioned. In iy this subject I discussed 
n 22 different countries, and from these the gentle- 
5 in his attempt to show that 


Indiana has selected 
been given only under the circumstances men- 


WPS 


is wrong about al 


Lif i ii eo) 


fussinn Government, it 


1 
speech on 


is true, made direct loans on 
nds in order to help establish the onomic inde 
But the serfs have been free in Russia 

5O years, and the Government still makes direct 
It is promoting the colonization of 
‘ a problem in many respects similar to our 
he West. It is, of course, cheerfully conceded that 
conditions are in many Ir very different from 
1 so also @re the character and extent of Govern- 
roposed by our bill very different from the Govern- 


, e¢ 

\ serfs. 
bail 
ners, 


iC] 1id— 


spects 


siven by Russia. 
Hungary, the gentleman has been at great pains to 
distressing financial and agricultural conditions 


LS4S 


Land 


1), whi 


Mortg 


ir of 


Llungarian 


om the w ‘h preceded State endew 


ige Institute in 1 bit 


any war, devastation, or ¢ wancipati 
feudalism which oecurred in 1911, when the Stat 
National Federation of Land Credit Institutions 
t contended that s! feudal n ¢ 


avery 


or 


© ih 1852 when the <« reddit mcier Was endows 1 
( ment, but the gentleman from Indiana paints a 


economic conditions existing at that time 
i if hot b tioned that Fran 


t will 
st nations the earth in 1906, at 


on the f of 





augurated a policy of Government aid to 
re direct than that afforded by the law of 
sible to contend that this law has a wthing to 
very from war or emancipation from bond oth 
dage of the money lender? 
tivities of the British Government in land 
lit, the gentleman from Indiana took pains to ex 
conditions in Ireland are very different from ou 
ions, but entirely avoided reference to the gre 
t-aid laws enacted for ngland and Wales in 1968 
Scotland in 1911, But, of course, it was necessary fe 
ke very careful selections in order to maintain his 


does not i! 


the es 


Ireland he 
existed when 


"elu 
And even in 
lism, or serfdom 


ates com 


established in 1905, but only that Irish tenants 
heir lands have had to pay too much to their Eng 
rds. That which the producer must pay to the no 
to some extent a handicap, whether it goes by the 
or of interest on the investment or by any othet 
e have conditions in our own iculture which shouid 
l, even though they be not so bad as the naditi “ 
Mdden Treland., 
iment is advanced | tl gentleman from In 


how that the 

hile admitti 
eranted 
from 


had no 
privileges and financiai 
to the first landschaft organizations, 
Indiana contends that Y 


‘haften « 


if Germany have 
ng that special 


nan inasmuch as Na 
obably robbed the institutions of an amount in excess 
orice ] 


ial endowment, they have practically existed with 


al help from the Government. In other words. he 
hat an act which happened about 35 years after 
ishinent of the first institution may somehow be re- 


Siberia | 
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inception could have succeeded 


state of war-torn Prussia at the 


the first landschaft organiza ns and 
the Napoleonic wars are alleged to 
! ons necessitating Gove | 
Put what sh be l Lb 

the lates: and on the larg ( 


which was cre 


1S, d and ¢ ey 
in 1896? 

I turn now to the gent f 
credit conditions 1 Ge wih ( 
lt V Stateme I | { i - 
grants of Govern ne « ita ered 
banks only hold 5 per cent of 


Germany. 

In support of this la 
following estimates of the amounts 
of institutions on agricultm 


not question the substantial a 5 


Savings banks 
Landschaft associations 
Toint-stock banks 
State d pt incia ir 
S Econom Quarterly for A ) 
Chis shows that he 1 rd | t 
the only OoOhes Wil l ] ( had si 3 
In discussing Govern nt aid to 
endeavored to make my re rks f 
recent speech I stated of the lands 


practically without Government 


their strength has come 

ment aid,” but to this I added that 
that Government aid established that 
So absoluely essential to a new finan 
sentence is the milk in the coconut 
argument for Government aid is tha 
to create public confidence in a WW 
would otherwise be of we S 
lutely essential in ord » St 
debentures running for a loug ‘ 
rate of interest to make ]} 
fuirmers on favorable terms f t 
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Ile is equally mistaken in supposing that the German savings 








































































































banks have no State aid. Cahill says of these institutions, on 
page 75, that 
They have been established usually by and under a guarantee of public 





At page 76 he says: 
The great majority of savings banks are commercial, district, or 
! ind are uublic institutions established, supervised, or managed 
nd guaranteed by these governmental units, apart from which they do 
ot p css a separate legal status. 
Migures which may be found on page 77 of Cahill’s report 


shows that about 90 per cent of the German savings banks are 


public institutions. 


It is not even true that the so-called joint-stock banks have 
grown up entirely without State aid. Out of the $170,000,000 
of agricultural loans held by these institutions more than 
£50,000,0C0 is held by the Prussian Central Land Credit Joint 


sa . ; 
mi K CO 


In the founding of this institution the Prussian State 
Bank subscribed to the original capital, as stated by Cahill on 





page 72. Herrick, oy page 108, says that this joint-stock bank— 
Was the outcome of the efforts of Prince Bismarck to create a national 
rigage institution for the gre Empire that he was forming. * * * 
The Government bank of Prussia bought a large block of stock, so as 
to give the new concern prestige and aid its first ventures, 


rhe only other joint-stock bank which lends largely on agri- 
cultural 1 ves is the Bavarian Mortgage & Exchange Bank 


lortg: 


of Munich, of which Herrick says, at page 108: 

rhe Ix ind Queen cf Bavaria and high state officials were charter 

! I vhen it as founded in 1835. 

Chis bank holds $55,000,000 of agricultural mortgages. It 
will therefore be noted that these two banks hold nearly two- 
thirds of all the agricvitural mortgages held by joint-stock 
banks 

Cahill tells us on page 65 that the proportion of business done 


by joint-stock 


the banks on agricultural loans is small, only 
about 6 per cent of their business, having sunk from about 10 











per cent in 1897. fe continues: 

Some banks do not grant loans on such security, and others do so 

vy in exceptional cases. 

rom the point of view of agricultural land credit, Her- 
rick regards these banks as a failure. He says, at page 107: 

The lack of success of the German land banks, as regards farm loans, 
lias been attributed to various causes, but the trouble seems to be that 
only a few of them have the necessary size and standing to enable 

to sell nds which have no fixed time for maturity, and, in con- 

juen¢ f their inability to raise money by such investments, they are 

! in position to grant long-term reducible loans of the kind needed by 

ture The proof of this lies in the fact that the two big banks 

1 have gained the confidence of the investing public do a large 
rtgage busines 

These two are, of course, the banks I have just referred to 
which have had public support of the character I have stated. 
It would seem that this experience ought to teach a lesson to 
the gentleman from Indiana and others who advocate putting 
our agricultural mortgage credit in the hands of private institu- 

The lesson is that only large institutions can succeed. 

Large ones can be easily financed by big financial interests if 

{| proposition is made sufficiently attractive, but can not be 

I i . 

ed by the farmers who need the help. It thus appears on 

the statement of acknowledged authorities that about 90 per 

of the agricultural land mortgage business in Germany is 

done by State-aided institutions, instead of 5 per cent, as the 

gentieman from Indiana seems to think. If he holds such er- 

roneous Co plious as to material facts, we must not be sur- 
prised if he comes to wrong conclusions. 

I do not attach particular significance to the fact that as 
much as 90 per cent of the agricultural loans have been made 
by State-aided institutions; a much smaller proportion would 
have be entirely sufficient to act as a leaven for the whole 

tuation. Governiment-aided banks, doing a much smaller pro- 
portion of the total business, might well set such an example as 
to be of material benefit to the farmer with respect to all his 
horrowings. I believe this would be true under the operation of 

ha law as the subcommittee has proposed, and it would not 

seem to me at all necessary that the proposed public-aided 

tutions should crowd all other lenders entirely out of busi- 

n order to prove their success in aiding the farmer. In 

| t of this view, let me cite the statement prepared by the 

roval Hungarian department of agriculture for the American 

nd United S s commissions, printed in their report begin- 
] ! LT purce i i 

i i denying the fact that by virtue of their moral weight 

:4 jing influer they manifestly exercise, the two land-mort- 

i ti n the foremost place among the institutes en- 

! ine rtgage loans, though in the amount of such 

) SUT] d by the joint-stock banks and savings banks, 





10 und in normal cases do not aim at profits beyond the | 
Li f an adequate interest on the money deposited with them and 
the payment of the expense of management. 
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The two land-mortgage institutions referred to are the Hun- 
garian Land Mortgage Institute and the National Small Hold- 
ings Land Mortgage Institute, both of which received substan. 
tial contributions from the Hungarian national treasury, | 


So much for a general discussion of the question of Goyer. 


ment aid. The fact is that no substantial affirmative re: son 
has yet been advanced for striking section 30 out of the Hojjic. 
Bulkley bill. It is contended that the section is unneces: ry: 


but, even if that be true, it can do no harm, as it is worded ‘«, 
that it could operate only in case of need. And if there be spy 
wrong principle in Government aid the Senate Committee oy 
Banking and Currency went wrong when it reported out the 
new Hollis bill, retaining from the original Hollis-Bulkley }); 
the provisions for exemption from taxation investments of 
postal-savings funds and Government subscription to land-bank 
stock. Whatever of principle there may be in oppositio; 


h to 
Government aid is thus sacrificed, and the only real insistence 
seems to be that Government aid must not be allowed to je 
effective. The excision of original section 80 went hand in 


hand with the addition of new section 17, providing for the jn- 
corporation of great capitalistic banks under private owner 


i 


ship and control. The prospectus of such an_ institution, 
already in print, suggests annual dividends in the neighborhood 


of 15 per cent, and it is proposed in the new Hollis bill that 1 
securities of these institutions shall be tax-exempt. 

The remainder of the narrative can be quickly told. On 
Saturday afternoon, February 27, the gentleman from Sout! 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], the chairman of the Committee on Ax 
culture, asked unanimous consent that the House disagree to 
all of the Senate amendments to the Agriculture appropriation 
bill, nearly 100 in number, including the MeCumber a: | 
ment. Objection was made, and the gentleman from Ss 
Carolina then sought to accomplish the same result by n 
to suspend the rules. But the House refused to take suc! 
tion without having an opportunity to vote on the rural cre 
question. This made it recessary for the Committee on 
culture to consider all of the Senate amendments. 

On Monday, March 1, that committee reported to the I 
its recommendation that the House concur in the Mc 
amendment with an amendment, substituting for the Mc 
amendment the new Hollis bill as reported by the Senate | 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Amendments to this propos 
tion, which I offered on the floor, to reinsert section 80 of 
original Hollis-Bulkley bill and to strike out the new section 11 
providing for the private banks, were adopted by subst 
majorities, approximately 3 to 1. And so the House w: 
record strongly in favor of cooperation and Government aid 
The amendment which passed the House was substantia: 
original Hollis-Bulkley bill. There were some improve 
over the original bill, the most important being an amen 
to place the control of the land-mortgage system in the 
of a farm-loan board instead of the Federal Reserve Bo 
originally provided. 

In order to make the amendment passed by the Hous 
veniently accessible, I introduced it verbatim, as a new | 
March 2. It is H. R. 21603. 

The bill went to conference, and the conferees, so far 2s 
credits are concerned, adopted the traditional method ot! 
ing a difficult question—they provided for a commission 
vestigate. The investigating committee is to be made up x 
Senators and six Members of the House, appointed, no! 
Vice President and Speaker, as is usual in such cases, but 
chairmen of the House and Senate Committees on Agr! 
and on Banking and Currency. It will be remembered 
the four chairmen charged with selecting members of the 
mittee two are chairmen of committees which have 
unanimously reported the new Hollis bill, with Governme 
eliminated. As each chairman was required to select two 
tional members from his own committee, it follows that 
must be six members of the new investigating commitiee 
presumably, have voted to report the new Hollis bill 
meetings of the House Committee on Banking and Cul! 
are open, I violate no confidence in saying that the three 
bers of that committee who are to serve on the new investis 
committee have consistently opposed any action on rural 
ever since the original Hollis-Bulkley §::i. was reported fr 
subcommittee, and may be counted on to oppose Govern 
In addition to these nine, one of the remaining three 
member of the United States commission which repert 
Fletcher-Moss bill. Only one man who has shown an uli 
ing adherence to Government aid has been offered 2 |] 
the investigating committee. The friends of Governine! 
therefore, must not expect too much from the coming 1nV¢ 
tion. However, it may be too early to form judgments 
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REMARKS 


FOWLER, 


ILLINOIS, 


x7 


TON. ROBERT 


OF 
In tHe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, 1915. 


Mi FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, as I have been one of the 
eaders in the fight for efficiency in our Navy and seacoast de- 
fi and have had the pleasure of witnessing a forward move- 

this direction during the closing days of Congress, I 
<0 been anxious to lead the fight for relief to the unem- 

before my term of office expired. Several weeks ago I 

ed a bill for this purpose, which proposes an amend- 
o the law creating the Department of Labor by the addi- 
fa new section thereto, to be known as section 12. I have 

dly urged the chairman of the Committee on Labor to 
eeting of his committee for the consideration of this bill, 
r he has not done so, and I presume he will not do so 

s the days of this Congress are about numbered. I am 

sappointed at this turn of affairs, and regret very much 
| have not been given an opportunity to bring this ques- 

ve Congress for final action before adjournment. 

terms of my bill, Mr. Speaker, provide for a new bureau 

Department of Labor, to be known as the bureau of the 

yed, to be presided over by a commissioner, assisted by 
commissioner. The bureau has the power to take the 

the unemployed as often as may be necessary; to 

record of the unemployed;.to make and keep a record 

mmercial and industrial conditions affecting the unem- 

|; to furnish full information of business places where em- 

can be had, and to facilitate the movement of the 

ved to such places; to make investigations as to the 

of enforced idleness and the cause of the same, and to 

cest remedies for relief; and to make reports to Congress 

President on the Ist day of December of each year 

ftener if deemed necessary. 

\ (HH. RB. 2 

rtment 
loved. 


( enacted, etc., That an act entitled ‘An act to create a 
ent of Labor,’ approved March 4, 1918, be, and the same 
by, amended by adding the following section: 

12. That there shall be in the Department of Labor a 
to be called the bureau of the unemployed, and a com- 
er of the unemployed who shall be the head of the said 
to be appointed by the President, who shall receive a 
if $6,000 per annum. There shall also be in said bureau 
ty commissioner who shall receive a salary of $4,000 per 

and who shall, in the absence of the commissioner, act 

perform the duties of the commissioner of the unem- 
ud who shall also perform such other duties as may be 
| to him by the Secretary of Labor or by the said com- 


March 4, 


l 


¢ 


99 
133 


1) to amend an act entitled ‘An act to create 
of Labor’ by providing for a bureau of the 


See 


(he said commissioner shall have power and authority 
the direction of the Secretary of Labor— 
) To take a census at as frequent intervals as possible, not 
‘s than once per month, of the unemployed in the United 


' To make and keep a 
by avocations, 
) ‘To correct and keep full records of the industrial and 
al conditions throughout the United States, especially 
‘lon to opportunities for the employment of labor. 
To furnish the fullest possible information to the un- 
ved of opportunities for employment in any part of the 
States and to devise plans for facilitating the movement 
inemployed to places where opportunity for employment 


classified enrollment of the unem- 


¢) To make investigations and report to Congress and the 
lent annually on the 1st of December and oftener, if re- 

(i, the extent of enforced idleness and unemployment in 
ited States and the causes thereof, with suggestions for 
lies for the same.’ ” 

Speaker, if this bill were enacted into law, the Depart- 
‘ of Labor would have full authority over this whole subject 
tr, and, undoutbedly, would be able to furnish employment 

isands of idle men who are anxious to work. Every man 
itled to an opportunity to work, and when deprived of this 


LII——5 


tres 
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right he 


has a right to know the cause and to demand its 
removal. 

Surrounded, as we are, by nature’s handbook of evidence, we 
must conclude that the divine plan of our heavenly Master in 
creating the earth was to warm it with a sun and water it with 
the dews from heaven, so that it might be productive and 
suitable for the home of intelligence, and then to populate it 
with a people upon a plane of equality, enjoining upon all alike 
the necessity of laboring to supply themselves with food, 
raiment, and shelter. Whatever agency is set in motion which 
deprives men of this divine right to supply themselves and 
their families with these three great and overshadowing neces 
saries of life is an evil; yea, more, it is a sin. If the state has 
so administered the affairs of government as to deprive the 
citizen of the opportunity to work, it is the duty of the state to 
restore this opportunity, and this is the object of my bill, Mr. 
Speaker. There are many causes which have brought about 
enforced idleness in the country, and it is the duty of the 
Government to discover them and remove them as fast as pos 
sible. 

That there are idle men in the country no one cen deny. 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York, gave out a report in the second 
week of February, 1915, that there were 400,000 idle men in 
the city of New York: and about the same time the Chicago 
Tribune claimed that there were about 200,000 unemployed in 
the city of Chicago. In his Indianapolis speech, the President 
referred, with a marked degree of pride, to the noble work of 


the Department of Labor in securing employment for idle men. 


During the winter of 1907 and 1908 the country was full of idle 
men. There were more business failures during that year than 
has occurred in any one year either before or since that time. 
Millions of unemployed people suffered for the want of the 
necessaries of life, many of whom died of starvation. 

In a rich country like ours this should not be the case, Mr. 
Speaker. Approximately we have a hundred and fifty billion 
dollars of wealth. We have more than 800,000,000 acres of 
productive soil, more than 400,000,000 acres of which are unim- 
proved. Here is a vast opportunity for employment, if the lands 
were properly distributed. We have more than 3,000,000 miles 


of public roads in the United States, with less than 10 per cent 
of them improved. Again, Mr. Speaker, here is roem for all of 
the idle men in America, and I see no good reason why the 
strong arm of the Government should not be extended in this 
direction to furnish work for all who are out of jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, we need trained soldiers, and several hundred 


devot- 


thousand men could be employed on Government works, 
ing a portion of their time each day to military drill and a | 


or- 


tion to labor for the Government. Every soldier in Cesar’s 
army was a skilled artisan, able to make and repair all the 
sinews of war. This is what made his army so invulnerable. 
We pay out annually more than $250,000,000 on account of our 
Army, Navy, and coast defense. We need manufacturing plants 
for the preduction of armor and armament. This would afford 
an opportunity for labor and for military drill, which would 
create a large reserve force for emergencies. Mr. Speaker, if 
the President should issue a call for half a million men to work 
on public roads and Government works, with the privilege of 
devoting a portion of their time to military drill, I have no 
doubt but what twice that number would re spond readily, and 
within less than two weeks thereafter, our industrial and com 
mercial masters would be advertising for men at increased 
wages in order to supply themselves with labor. It is well 
known that the business of our country is now and has been for 


a few who 


privilege 


many years conducted by 
assume that it is their 
at will, 


rich corporate 
to open up or ¢ le 


magnates, 


se down busi 








ness concerns thereby entailing upon the country en 
forced idleness and extreme want. The divine right to labor 
demands that the strong arm of the Government should be used 
to relieve the people from this dreadful conditio! rhis must 
be done sooner or later, for it is well known that enforced idl 
ness brings on want and misery, and to relieve this condition 
men are often forced to commit crimes, which have often re 
sulted in revolution. One is raging in Mexico W 

Mr. Speaker, since latrodactng my bill I ive been inter 
rogated as to the method of securing means to pay for | on 
publie roads and public work. Congressman Lort, of New \ 
has a bill now pending before the Committee Labor, which 
if enacted into law, will furnish al! the means necessary f Ss 
purpose. 
“A bill (H. R. 21332) to provide for the unemployed, g \ 

the national defense, and for other purposes 
“ Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, d he is hereby 


authorized and directed to take an immediate census and en- 
rollment of all unemployed persons in the United States between 
































































































































fully 
Post 


ition to be used in making such 
the forces of the 
Office Department, the Census 


as possible 


Labor, th 


De} rent of 





Bureau, and other departments of the Federal Government and 

such additi employees in those departments as may be 

needed. The President shall also invite the State and munici- 

pal governments to aid in making such census and enrollment 
eoinplete and speedily as possible. 

. 2. That at the completion of said census and enroll- 


ment of unemployed persons, and earlier if possible, the Presi- 


dent is hereby authorized and empowered to enlist such unem- 
ployed persons volunteering for such employment for labor on 
public works of the United States at the prevailing rate of 
wige The President i Iso authorized to cooperate with the 
variovs Stat nd municipal governments in facilitating em- 
ployment on | | public works 

3. That the President is hereby authorized to select 
fr the said enrolled and enlisted persons all able- 
bod mn: citizens of the United States and all able-bodied 
: » have declared their intention to become citizens of 
the United States between the ages of 18 and 35 and detail 





ihem for training in military service for four hours each day, 
ihe remaining four hours each day to be employed on public 


worl of the United States as laborers and mechanics; such 
employment and training to be as near as possible to the place 
of residence of those with families or dependents to support. 
All enlistments and details under this act to be voluntary. 


‘See. 4. That the term of service under enlistment and detail 
provided in and 8 of this act shall be four months, 
of enlistment to be by voluntary 


tions 2 


said 


any extension of time 


igreement between the Government and the person so enlisting. 
All able-bodied male persons between the ages of 18 and 3D 
enlisted and detailed for part-time military training under this 
act shall, after their discharge or termination of service, be 


maint: 


ined on the rolls of the Government as a special military 
reserve force, without pay, until they have reached the age of 


10 years, and during such period be subject to call for home 
ery in the national defense in time of war and shall report 
o the Government for two weeks’ military training each year. 


Sec. 5. That the pay of persons so enrolled and enlisted by 
the United States Government shall begin at one-half regular 
rates on the day of enlistment and at full rates on the day they 


are assigned to work. No one shall be eligible for employment 

hi ch enlistment under this act unless he shall have continu- 
ously resided in the United States for at least one year. The 
ile of Panama bonds already authorized shall be used to defray 
the expenses of this act so far as may be required.” 

\ large portion of the cost of building the Panama Canal has 
been paid out of the Treasury, whereas the original plan was to 
sell Panama Canal bonds for this purpose. We could very well 
afford now to sell some of these bonds in order to relieve the 
unemployed. We must have better roads in America, and the 
Nation must help build them. We must have a military re- 
serve to meet emergencies, and the Nation must devise means to 
defray the expenses thereof. We must have relief from the op- 
pres e trusts, and the Nation must enforce the law in order to 
restore normal conditions. If our commercial masters have so 
conducted the business of the country as to disturb its equilib- 
riuin, then the Government must either bring them to justice 
by enforcing the laws or it will be compelled to take over the 
business of the country and operate it. Government aid in the 
construction of good roads is clearly within the provisions of the 
Constitution, and the production of military and naval supplies 
by the Government is just as clearly within its provisions. A 
strong effort has been made by Members of this and the Sixty- 
second Congress to pass laws for this purpose. The House has 


passed a bill twice for national aid for good-road building, but 
neither of them passed the Senate. 
simuel Gompers, in the January issue of the American Fed- 





erationist, in commenting upon the proceedings of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, held at Philadelphia, 
aid: 

Unemployment is a serious matter as long as a single man or woman 
wants work and can not get it. 

’ ’ 


Iurther on he says that the Philadelphia convention refused 
indorse a resolution for bureau employment agencies. This 


ind tes that labor organizations are demanding something 
mu more substantial than employment bureaus, We need a 
well-thought-out plan for permanent employment, so that the 
poor and helpless may escape the hardships of business depres- 
sion, As long as business men hold that a moderate fortune is 
three-quarters of a billion dollars, as was done by Senator 


Lirrrrr in the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1909, and refuse to operate their plants unless the incomes 
will produce such “moderate” fortunes, the employment of 
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labor will always be uncertain; and unless business ma 
change their views upon this subject, we will either be 
pelled to submit to the present inhuman system of employ; 
or resort to Government regulation and control. Indeed, 
writers upon this subject have advanced the doctrine of Go 
ernment ownership as the only solution of this vexed ques 
But my confidence in the ability of American statesmanshj) 
always led me to believe that it is sufficient to meet and sol, 
questions of social and economic concern according to the f; 
mental principles of this Republic as laid down by our ¢ 
fathers, and I trust that the question of the inempl ved 
not be the cause of a departure from any of the basie pris 
of our Government. 

Yet, while we cherish this fond hope, we must not forge; 
as time passes our population grows more dense, and the , 
portunity to secure homes grows more difficult. If we sh, 
fail to take time by the forelock and make the bed of labo; 
easy as the bed of capital, and permit the disease of enf; 
idleness to grow until it spreads to the four corners of our 
try, pouring out its wail of hunger and a cry for bread thi 
out the land, who knows but what we will be compelled to 
to drastic measures. It will then require a large military fo; 
to subdue the unemployed and hold them in proper check ¢ 
prevent revolution, or the Government will be compelled eit} 
to regulate business so as to give steady employment or 
over the business of the country and operate it for the pm 
of giving employment to the hungry in order to prevent 1 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I seek by the terms of my bill to avert just 
such a condition, and if it were enacted into law, \ 
Congressman Lort’s bill, I feel sure that it would be the 
ning of the proper solution of this question. 


lone 


“The North Pole Aftermath "—Reply to Some Criticisms in 
the North Pole Controversy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 
T. HELGESEN, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


HON. HENRY 
OF 

In tHe Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from O 
[Mr. Fess] says, “American history must not be perverted " 
adds that he speaks not only as a Member of Congress, bu 
spirit of an educator—a college president, a teacher of hi 
and as a citizen jealous that there shall be no peryer: 
our American history. 

It is true that the gentleman from Ohio does at presi 
the position of president of an institution of learning 
Antioch College, located somewhere in his native Stat | 
this connection, Mr. Speaker, I will quote, as some of ny 
tinguished colleagues have already quoted, from recent le 
written by the educators of other institutions of learni 
so obscure and possibly of as high rank as Antioch Coll 
which the gentleman from Ohio is president. 

President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
universally recognized as one of the leading, if not 
educator of the werld, in 
said: 


1915. 





Univel 
the | 


a letter dated December 2 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., December 
Dwar Str: Your letter of December 26 has just reached me. 
By national authority you probably mean authority of t | 
States Government. I am not aware of any statement that t 
ernment has made that Robert E. Peary is the discoverer of 
Pole unless it be contained, incidentally, in the act which pron 
in the Navy. Sie 
Very truly, yours, CHARLES W. ! 
The gentleman from Ohio also refers to the verdict of 
: : > yin r 
of the newspapers at a time when the campaign of calumiy 
against Dr. Cook was at its height. I shall speak on that ] 
at greater length later, but just now I would call the 
man’s attention to the following letter from a man whose 
tion as district superintendent of schools in the State 0! 


mont renders his opinion worthy of consideration : 


\ 


READSEORO, VT., January 26 .Y 
DeaR Sir: Replying to your letter of recent date, I will Bay orth 
regard Cook rather than Peary to be the real discoverer 0! out - 
Pole. I base my opinion on the fact that the most reliable new 
at the time of the much-heated controversy unreservedly chat)! 
Cook as being the first to reach the pole. 


= 


F. B. SAWYEE, 


District Superintendent of Schools, Readsvoro, Vt. 











peof. R. D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago—with 
' the gentleman from Ohio was at one time connected— 
; ou February 138, 1914: 
t think that there was ever a “ national indorsement"’ of Mr. 
scovery of the North Pole in the sense you mean. It follows 
in not refer you to any official document showing that Mr. 
1 “national indorsement.” 
R. D. SALISBURY, 
I n article printed by the New Yorker Zeitung August 9, 
from the Berliner Tageblatt, Prof. Otto Baschin, 
of the Geographic Institute of the Berlin University, 


‘ tolepn 
} cen 


lievable that anyone who is willing to study the facts can 
r. Cook. 
ceutleman from Ohio is proud of the fact that he was the 
of the amendment creating the department of State su- 
ndent of public instruction in Ohio. 

I have before me a letter signed by the deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, Columbus, Ohio, written on January 24, 
1914. from which I shall quote: 

Permit to say that it is my firm conviction that Dr. Cook was as 
North Pole as was Peary. I do not like the attitude of Peary 
this matter. The National Geographic Magazine seems to ac- 

cept t statements of Peary. Nevertheless, this does not change 
! at all in regard to the discoveries made by Dr. Cook. 
CHARLES C. MILLER. 
writer of the above letter also signed a special memorial, 
ssed to the Congress, asking for a congressional investiga- 
to the merits of the polar controversy. 
February 8, 1915, the distinguished Member from Ken- 
tucky {[Mr. Fretps] included in his remarks a letter from which 
I quote, signed by Dr. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, 
sident of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, and author of the “Ice Age of America.” Dr. Wright 
d the Muir Glacier in Alaska in 1886, and was a mem- 
Arctic expedition in the steamship Miranda in 1894, 
ly glacial formations in the far north. The degree of 
vas conferred on him by Brown University in 1887 and 
D. by Drury in the same year. His letter from which I 
s dated December 28, 1914: 
Str: In reply. to your letter of the 25th instant I would say 
t summer of 1894 I accompanied Dr, Frederick A. Cook to 
in the ill-fated Miranda, and had abundant occasion to 
s straightforward and honest character and his great 
in times of peril. When our ship was injured upon 
the courage and skill which he showed in venturing 100 miles 
along the rugged coast of Greenland in a small boat to get 
ired me for believing that he could accomplish any daring 
that was within reach of human effort. In an interview 
1d with Admiral Schley a year or two before his death he 
i to me his perfect confidence in Dr. Cook’s honesty 
make observations, since he knew that Dr. Cook took great 
rfect himself in handling instruments before his last Arctic 


or the 


D. D 
L. I 


ness 


that the truth in this whole matter may come out, I am, 
truly, yours, 
G. FREDERICK WriGHrT. 
written by Rev. William F. 
University, Omaha, 


a letter 
Creighton 


quote from 
istronomer of 
\ugust 11, 1914. 
r Rigge was a college professor in Chicago from 1884 
‘(; in St. Louis from 1891 to 1895; and from September, 
July, 1896, he was connected with the Georgetown 
yservatory, engaged in scientific research. His prin- 
ork consisted of the photographie determination of the 
of latitude. Since September, 1896, he has been in- 
in astronomy, mathematics, and physics at Creighton 
ty, which is probably the best equipped students’ ob- 
ry in the United States. He is a contributor tv “Astrono- 
Nachrichten,” Astrophysical Journal, the Astronomical 
Popular Astronomy, Scientific American. 
e, Familienfreund, Regensburger Marien Kalender, and 
her publications, including the Omaha Bee and the 
( World-Herald, from which the gentleman from Ohio 
quotation. Father Rigge is a member of the Royal 
ical Society of the Academy of Science, St. Louis, Mo., 


he ranks quite as high in the scientific and educa- 
vorld as does the gentleman from Ohio. 

’ O'GoRMAN reads: 
OMAHA, NEBR., August 


11, 1914. 


O'GORMAN, New 

Sir: Allow 

having Congress 

of the North Pole. 

nly fair that Congress should take up his case, as it did that 

il Peary, and that Dr. Cook himself should ask for such a 

. shows that he is not afraid of submitting his data to the 

crutiny. 

[ am personally convinced of the many advantages, and even 

ce ity of this investigation, my name does not in any way 

» official sanction of the Creighten University. 
‘espectfully, yours, 


York, 


investigate Dr. Cook's claims as to the 


WILLIAM F, RIGGE. 


and | 


Nebr., | 


llow of the Royal Astronomical Society of England. | 


His letter to} 


me to respectfully ask your honor to use your | 
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Rand, MeNally & Co., of New York, Chicago, and Loudon, are 





without question the best-known publishers of commercial and 
academic geographies, maps. and atlases in the United States, 
if not in the world. In a letter dated February 24, 1914, their 
representative, Mr. Newkirk, writing for the firm, said: 

You ask us to advise the authority on which the statement is made 
that Peary discovered the North Pole. Your question is a very proper 
one, and indicates the same question mark which } een in our own 
minds. The New York office received from t office of President 
Churchill, of the New York Board of Education I tir gO, a te 
phone communication asking if ther S ly referer to the dis 
covery of the North Pole in the Dodgs zraph l New York 
office thereupon called up Prof. Doc ! ied Tha 
much as this question had not been decided 1 W 

From many original letters now before me I shall quot e 
addressed to Senator Robert M. LA FOLLETTE, written under date 
of March 25, 1914, and signed by a man of high standing in 
the educational world, Dr. Robert J. Usher, at the present time 
in charge of the library of the University of California, Berke 


ley, Cal.; at the time this letter was written, assistant reference 
librarian of the John Crerar Reference Library, Chicago, I]! 




































CuicaGco, ILI March 25, 191}. 
Hon. Ronert M. LA FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I hope you will be inclined to interest y rself in the 
matter which I believe is about to be presented in Congress n 
vestigation of the merits of the claims of Dr. Frederick Cook 

I am told every effort is being made to pre t V 
ground that this is a personal matter betwee t men, | I nd 
Cook; that it is a scandalous affair, let 1 My own f ng, 
after careful investigation of th ject, is tha t is mu re 
than a personal matter; it is a question of wl v who in 
position to know the facts are to allow a man’s characte e 
blackened through the agency of a heavily capitalized press 
Most people have their opinions on public questions made f hem 
by newspapers or magazines, and the articles in the tte are ord 
nurily based upon newspaper accounts. FP ‘ d 
in this controversy, and it was notably true that art s tend to 
discredit Dr. Cook were given widest publicit retractic rre 
tions almost no space. 

Up to the time Dr. Cook announced his discovery ! North I 
in September, 1909, there had been nothing against his record H 
climb of Mount McKinley in 1906 had been generally acknowledged 
His book on the subject had been sold for three years, and. so fa I 
ean find from the geographical literatu f tl period, n jucstion 
was raised as to its veracity. Peary hims had 1 Cook's 
in the Arctic reg campaign to lit ¢ | g t 
moment when need to the rid that it 1 led 

gold brick.” 

Successively the following events i wl 
publicity to Cook’s discredit followed 

1, Cook’s own story of 1 polar trij ~ a cor 
more than that he could not be certain that 1 va t 
boreal center, was published in Hampton's Mag wi 
caption ‘‘Cook’s confession’’ upon its cover; t v e 4 3 
consent or knowledge, of course. 

2. A self-appointed jury from the Pro-Peary FExple s" ( ge N 
York, decided that Cook could not have climbed Mount Mel v ir 

3. Edward Barrille, a guide, who comp d ¢ i M 
trip, and who for three years had proud as 
affidavit that the story of the climb is f I ( 
proof ready to be produced in that Barr 1 
large sum of money by the Peary } yur to mak ! 

4. The Copenhagen jury to which Dr. ¢ d 1 1 
records of his trip as he could produ ound ft 
was nothing to prove conclusivé that } re i t ! on 
the other hand, was there anything t 
ment was much garbled by tl \ \ 
was given to the statement lat i ted 
gress by two of tl three men in y of t N ( 

Society which passed upon VPeary’s 1 that 
them to prove that he-—Peary-—had 1 d tl North P 

>». Two Dunkle and Loos ft worl g 
Cook’s « dence, attempt £ t l 
of faked observations prepared by t St 

6. Mountain-climbing expeditions ha tted 
pense under the direction ef Belmore bro id I | ) 
discredi ‘ook’s ascent of Mount MeKinley. I 1 t 
in th ether with that offered by Archd 
in my ju bear a scientific iz gat ; 

Is not this a combination « circumstar ; to pr ( 
tion of a nspiracy to destroy his good I t 
three years Cook from the lecture platform |} I iP 
finar ] kers with seri ‘ I I I i 
‘ear admira thanks to ¢ ig 3 IT | 
ind his friends not answer thes harg 

7. was an officer—I n't \ 

sed of cowardice in the ¢ l t 
me time in the eighties tl! to 
s case and leave to his fa \ rt 

t I 
cont s will all r I l 
5 Edwin B | { 1 in re 
Vol 1 Br I | : 
! I to ) s 
r t ‘ i g ration e 

| proven to others 
I hope you wiil lend your powertf ipport to this proposed investigat 
Very truly, yours, 
ROBE! J. U t, 
Acting Reference Librarian 
John Crerar Library, Chica Til 

Dr. Usher and other « fficials of the Crerar Library also signed 

a special memorial to the Congress, in their official capacities, 


asking for an investigation of the polar discovery. 


























































































































































































the gentleman from Ohio 


ot] @} 
cre 


‘ss and myself, are men without sel 
rhe 


i4, in a speech on education 
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I of Representatives, that distinguished and able 
from illinois, Mr. FirzHenry, said: 
I) | A. Cool al » discovered the North 
! i or 21 day ¢« 1908, and I find that 
thoriti his subject are inclined 
( ving made this « lingly valuable 
1 territory ol United States In 
\dmiral Peary, th flicting claims should 
5, 191 ent wn from Illinois [Mr. Frrz- 
| the following letter of appreciation and com- 
i li Lie which I shall quote: 
Inv WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
3 f 4 la y 15, 191 
h 
I have la of your speech before the 
{ DD I 1914, on t cuse i Dr. Cook 
e Nort Polk All me to con- 
{ | r the amoun Ee 3 nation you 
{ ) 1 
( yntro hat Dr. Cook did not 
| nd I | Con on sift the whole eyvi- 
ad ia de Ww 1 e l int to Tl honor Cook 
\ f r tituents I iy that I admire the 
ken on t is well 1 other questions (per- | 
whi i con re ¢ 3 sil you became a Member 
{ 
I’, M. AUSTIN 
Snen ke re in his remarks of March f extended in the REc- 
that date, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] says: 
{ Peary’s stand, persisted in through many years, not to de- 
Se | any controversy wi Dr. Cook, is one which must 
i] he: ! of all right-thinking Americans A few, 
ta character of Dr. Cook propaganda, do not 
tha ecting man could stoop t ve in such a 
eems to me a pertinent question, Mr. Speaker, to ask if 


[Mr. Fess] really e 
inions ] 


ite, 


nsid 


ers that the 
have quoted, together with 
including other Members of Con- 


lf-respect ? 


Whose hames 


whom I 


and oj 


shall 


NS r 


qi 








gentleman from Ohio further makes the statement that— 
‘y 8 journey in quest of the North Pole and to make polar sound- 
nd tidal observations was undertaken with the sanction and full 
l of tl President of the United States and of the Navy De- 
t; indeed, he went to the Arctic under the direct orders of the 
{ Co inder in Chief of the Navy. 
Inisapprehension seems to exist in the mind of the public 
of some Congressmen as to the sponsors for Mr. Peary’s 
\rctie expedition. When it is convenient for Mr. Peary 
e it appear that his polar expedition was a Government 
prise such statements as the one above quoted are made. 
Mr. Peary wishes to dodge the accusation that his va- 
expeditions were conducted at Government expense he 
the interested person to the book published over his 
©. The North Pole,” on page 326 of which is a copy of the 
rd left at Cape Columbia, which reads in part: 
PRARY ARCTIC CLUB NORTH POLE EXPEDITION, 1908 
S. S. “ ROOSEVELT,” June 12, 1909. 
nume marks the point of departur nd return the 
| lition of tl Peary Arctic Club, ete. 
mi the report of the congressional committee investigat- 
Peaury’s alleged trip to the pole the gentleman from Ohio 
Vhat be calls a “few salient excerpts In these “ ex- 
| mentions 
Huch C. Mit land C. R. Duvall, expert mputers of 
1 ob tions from the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
ts t ite that these “expert computers vere two 
eniployed personally by Mr, Peary, who were not serving 
r ofl ! capacity when making their computations for 
| ry. 
f of this statemei I quote from a letter signed by 
| mann, Superintendent of the United States Coast and 
e Survey, under date of March 4, 1914 
itations of Peary’s work were made |} M t Hlugh C. 
l R, Duvall, wl Wwe empl l rt purpose by 
‘ \ ( I made « the Coast 
: O. H. TITTMANN, S tendent, 
evident that the gentlemen, as Mr. Tittmann says, 
in their oflicial capacity, otherwise they would 
! to ri their professional reputations on the 
bservat ” containing such sly palpa 
e contained in the “ observations ” reproduced 
298, 294, and 359 of “ The North Pole.”’ 
DO] | ? { te t! il 
the Pear party to the United States the standard 
d | Peary wa nt to its makers for rating and com- 


but again fails to state that this same standard chrono 


was found to be so much in error that as Meyers Lexikon 

shed in Leipzig and Vienna in 1912) says: 

investigation appointed by the Congress of the United &t 

America, into Peary’s data and material, found that Peary 

o Within 1.5 minutes distance from the North Pole, and evyé 
ild be proved, because his chronometers were 


Lif 


{ 


col not 


I wrohg, 

Nor does the gentleman from Ohio make any note of t] 
that at the present time the sale of Mr. Peary’s book, 
North Pole,” is not permitted in Germany, as it is not 
able in that country to sell a book under a false title, ay 
University of Berlin has decided that Mr. Peary did 1 
cover the pole. 

The question of Peary’s speed on his alleged polar tri 
subject that Las been worn so nearly threadbare that it 
almost futile to discuss it further; nevertheless, since the 
tleman from Ohio has seen fit to reopen a subject on whi 
would seem the part of wisdom for a Peary advocate to 1 
tain a discreet silence, T will quote from a book written }) 
of our English cousins, W. Henry Lewin, entitled “Did p 
Reach the Pole?” 

On page 28 of this book Mr. Lewin says: 

The distance from Cape Columbia to the pole is 
that is, in a perfectly straight line. 

On pages 384 to 42, inclusive, the author says: 

No man ever yet traveled over the polar ice in a straight li: 
str ht line of Peary’s route seems, therefore, to show an 

of continuous observations for latitude and longitude. 
book contains no real sequence of observations. There are 1 
than four recorded observations for latitude on the whole - 
the pole, and an entire absence of observations for longitude. In 
absence of the latter, the commander had no option but to dra 
line of route on the map with an almost straight line. 
states, “There was no lateral movement of the ice on the 
but in the absence of observations to verify that “ estimate” t 
ment must be accepted with considerable reserve. The statement 
curious one also from the fact that every strong east or west \ 
the journey (and there were many) must have caused lat 
ments of the ice. 

In the absence of any real chart of the alleged journey to the | 
Peary, or of his return from the pole, we shall attempt to con 
record of the real mileage that it would have been neces f 
mander Peary to have covered to achieve success in the tims 
disposal. In doing this we shall attempt to err, if at all, 
side of moderation, even at the expense of exactitude. 

The first point to be considered to enable us to make an addit 
Peary’s straight-line mileage may be summed up under three 

1. The unequal surface of the ice and the necessity for beit 
pelled to climb small mountains in the shape of ice hummock 

2. The deviation from straight line caused by avoidance of the 
places on the ice. 

3. The deviations from straight line caused by the avoidance 
leads and searches for the lost trail when the lead had been cr 

A quotation from the commander himself has an interesting 
upon these three headings : 

“The ice of the polar sea is 
four hours—even 12 hours—of strong wind will set th 
grinding and twisting among themselves, crushing up into 
ridges on one side, breaking into leads (open water) in anot 

One of these leads on the early part of the journey caus 
tion of nearly 2 miles to connect up with the other end of 
while upon the return journey one end of the trail was 
an opening of the ice, which necessitated a long and 
before connection with the other end could be made. , 

For the reasons given, therefore, under the three heading 
place the addition to the straight-line route at the very c¢ 
estimate of 10 per cent. * * * It is admitted that thi 
must be purely speculative, but the estimate arrived at is 
on the side of exaggeration. 

We have, therefore, to add 105 miles 
miles from Cape Columbia to the pole and back to Cape 8S 
Cape Columbia, which brings the total at this point to 1,155 
must be remembered that no allowance has yet been made 
or windward drift, the 10 per cent having been made up 
eration of the elemental difficulties of travel over the act 
only, and this does not allow for the daily changes 
longitude caused by standard and windward drift. 


48 to 47, inciusive, state: 
Peary states, in his book, 
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the prevalence of winds from a 
the compass. We read of “ strong east winds,” strong west, n 
south winds, but there is no record on the chart of the enor 
distance this eastward, westward, and, particularly, south 
eaused by north winds must have caused him to travel. 
Peary mentions the handicap of drift in one place only 
observation taken for latitude prior to Bartlett's return, it 
that ‘‘our latitude was the direct result of the northerly 
last two days, which had crowded the ice southward as we 
over it northward.” Twelve miles were lost here, but ll V 
iry’s chart in the region of the eighty-eighth parallel 
admitted 12 miles backward drift shown. 
to be added to the commander's figures of 1,1 
by a ‘itt? 
shall add only 
the 


] ) 


ble 





wil : 
We 


30 per cent to the commander's figur 
sent extra distance covered owing to movement of the i 
drift his brings the total mileage to be accomplished by ‘ 
Peary, on the basis of our formula, to roughly 1,500 statute n 

The journey was accomplished in 45 marches—27 marches in 
for the outward journey and 18 marches on the homeward 
Although the whole journey therefore occupied 55 days, the : 


, t 


upon which the expedition was resting, from one cause or an 





be written off, and only the 45 days of actual travel con 

working out the speed average. +. wet x 
Fifteen hundred miles in 45 days gives an average OF von Bt 

day * (p. 53) His average for the last 6 marches to t 







after the return of Bartlett, 413 miles per march. 






































































average from the poie to steamship Roosevelt via Cape Columbia 
return, 45% miles per march; and his average for the final 2 
es, 73% miles per march, 
s 66 to 70, inclusive : 
cbyiously necessary to find some method of checking Peary’s 
ed after leaving Bartlett at 87° 46’ 49”’ north latitude. That 
f checking is found in Peary’s book, ‘ The North Pole,’ and the 
this checking furnishes one of the most dramatic points of the 
our criticism of the commander's claims.” 
Bartlett was sent back south at a point 87° 46’ 49’’—about 
1 itute miles from the pole—and the position when they parted 
: t Peary could have said to Bartlett: ‘You hurry back to the 
it 420 statute miles straight line via Cape Columbia from that 
| shall go north a farther 145 miles to the pole, spend 30 hours 
d then return and follow you to the ship. I am therefore 
undertake a journey of 290 statute miles—straight line—more 
and before I see you again on the Roosevelt I shall have 
) miles to your 430 miles from this point.” 
was exactly the position, and in ascertaining the result of this 
| handicap the straight-line, point-to-point statute mileage 
be considered in this instance. 
won this race? 
, Capt. Bartlett, of course, by several weeks,” the reader will reply. 
Commander Peary had covered the distance of 720 statute miles 
Columbia at least 24 hours before Bartlett reached the Roose 
d was thus considering the speed at which Peary’s last 2 
vere covered, only about 24 hours behind him. 
vossible!” the reader will exclaim. 
» have the commander’s own evidence on the point. 
ites: “It was almost exactly 6 o'clock on the morning of 
when we reached the igloo of Crane City, Cape Columbia, and 
was done.” 
another place: “* Capt. Bartlett reached the Roosevelt on the 
irney on April 24.” 


and his party slept for two days at Cape Columbia; but had } 


days and also the 30 hours spent at the pole been spent in 
Peary must have won a sensational race to the Roosevelt 
rt head.’ 
Lartlett expressed any astonishment at Peary’s return, so 
nd him, it is not recorded, nor is any information supplied 
the news of the commander's success was conveyed to Bart 
the rest of the party. 
iid quote much more along the same line and from many 
} ot authorities, but the above will suffice at this time. 
rhe gentleman from Ohio quotes a list of medals which have 
warded Mr. Peary “for his discoveries,” but makes no 
of the fact that these medals were not awarded for the 
ery of the North Pole, notwithstanding Mr. Peary’s state- 
n page 364 of his book, ** The North Pole’ 


the home and foreign honors awarded for the attainment of | 


ire the following: * * * The Royal Geographical Society 


ete. 
g page 365 of that same book is a life-size reproduction | 
nedal presented to Mr. Peary by the Royal Geographical 
S ‘ty of London, showing plainly that the words “ discovery ” 
North Pole” do not appear on it. The inscription reads, | 


retie explorations.” Other medals presented to Mr. 

Peary by other geographical societies bear similar evasively 

\ ed inscriptions. The gentleman from Ohio very wisely for- 

to be specific in mentioning medals awarded to Mr. Peary 
polar discovery.” 


listinguished gentleman also quoted “the committee's | 


e to Peary and its recommendations,” which includes the 





] wing 
aving successfully followed a carefully laid plan, resulting 
ing on April 6, 1909, and bringing back to civilization t 
existing at the North Pole, that Robert Edwin Peary has per 
most remarkable and wonderful service, ete. 
1} 


the gentleman from Ohio fails altogether to make any 
he fact that one week before any word was heard from 
Peary announcing his return, Dr. Frederick A. Cook gave a 
ed, explicit account of those same “ conditions existing at 
North Pole”; furthermore, that Peary stayed in silence at 
‘ Harbor for 10 days before transmitting his account of 
ditions to the world; that during those 10 days Dr 





en Mr. Peary did see fit to give his description of polar 
us to the world, it was almost a word-for-word facsimile 
published by Dr. Cook before Mr. Peary returned to 
mn. This is a matter of history, confirmed by pr: 
every newspaper in the world; a fact which [ have yet 
hy of Mr. Peary’s supporters successfully explain. 
<entleman from Ohio says, ‘“ So much for official American 
i of the services of the explorer (Mr. Peary).” It is 
essary to say that before the bill granting Mr. Peary 
ial American recognition” had passed both Houses, 
is “ discovery ” and “ discoverer ” were stricken from it, 
the bill read only “for reaching the pole,” thus recog 
that a prior claim for discovery exists. Incidentally, it 
hy of note that in writing of this bill three years later, 
dent William H. Taft. in a letter, the original of which 
ore me, states that he “has no doubt that Gen. Thomas 
| wished him to sign the bill promoting Engineer Peary, 
le recollects it, it was not due to his (Gen. Hubbard's) 
ention that he signed it.” Why, may I ask, did the ex- 
dent have to stop to scratch his head and stir up his recol- 
to remember whether or not he signed this bill because 


} 





nition—and 
port his statement. 
representatives of the American 
situation, and I, too, quote 
contention. 

The Johnstown (Pa.) Leader, O1 
13, 1914, entitled ‘“‘ Time to square it with Co 

Cook reached the pole April 
No proof has been brought 
that he lied. 


His quiet, 


| and he iped 











letailed account had been transmitted to Mr. Peary; and 





I admit t 
the trend of 
tion of the 
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of the intervention of Gen 
(Gen. Hubbard was at that time the | 
Club, one of Mr. Peary’s h 
the manager of the Peary 
one New York newspaper ar 

The gentleman from Ohio 
of the situation” 


quotes several 


There is no good 


the United Stats 
which none denies him except 
The Altoona (Pa.) Times editorially 
ber 14, 1914: 
It is not possible to come in contact witl 
that he has been n | 
unassuming i 
reason to doubt that 
be accepted at their real value 
Under date of May 1, 
Poindexter 
type on the front page, said: 


manner 


PEARY VI 


beginning there 


( ongress raiiroa 
ionors upon him 
as never asked 


The Marion (Ohio) Tribune, 
ines stated: 
Sincere and honest, 
Explorer’s story an 
Chautauqua t 


Many si 


ign pe 


The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Press, Dec 
seem that, in just t 


challenge to answer 


i1ton Harbor (Mi 
in tlaring headline 


} ¢ } ? < 
LI ts Ww f f 
own, § 
W d wil 
0 er ¢ f 1 N 
( (NH. JZ.) Pa 


hat editorial 


public opinion ; 


gentleman from Ohio 
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the dates on each one of the quotations which he makes, thereby 
rendering them valueless as an up-to-date expression of opin- 
ion. I wish to quote but one more, and that from the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Tribune of June 25, 1914, which is especially 
worthy of note, for thereby hangs a tale: 

Whatever else Dr. Cook may be right or wrong about, he is most 
cert right about the efforts that are being made to suppress him 

| tentions over the North Pole discovery. 

Phe Jevening Tribune is in receipt of a mass of printed matter about 
the doctor, sent from no acknowledged source, that the preparation 
must represent weeks of labor and hundreds of dolla expense. 

rhe questi that naturally suggests itself is why such an effort 
hould 1 be considered necessary to discredit the doctor, and who | 
is fina interested cnough to go to the expense? 

The mass of printed matter” which was “sent from no 
acknowledged source’ to which the Tribune editor refers con- 


sists of an imitation newspaper, made up of clippings from the 
pro-Peary press, most of which are nearly 5 years old. 


anonymous material, I am reliably informed, is sent to every 


town where Dr. Cook is booked to lecture a few days in ad- 
vanee of the date of the lecture. I have a copy of it in my 
possession. Mr. Speaker, some time ago many Members of this 


American Congress, both Senators and Representatives, were the 
recipients of a copy of this imitation newspaper which is being 


sent anonymously over the country, with this difference: In 
the case of the Members of Congress each copy of this imitation 
newspaper was accompanied by a circular letter signed by one 


Lucien Alexander, a Philadelphia lawyer, with offices at 713-714 
Areade Building, Philadelphia, 

it singular circumstance, Mr. Speaker, that two days 
before the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio were extended 
in the Recorp this Lucien Alexander came to Washington by 
appointment, and, by appointment, visited the offices of a select 
few of the Peary advocates in Congress; and it is a yet more 


is a 


singular circumstance, which can not truthfully be called a 
coincidence, that the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 


which were extended in the Recorp, are largely a line-for-line 
duplicate of the letter which accompanied the imitation news- 
paper sent to the Members of Congress, and which was signed 
by Lucien Alexander. 

We have therefore, Mr. Speaker, direct evidence connecting 
this chain of scurrilous, anonymous, faked newspaper material, 
sent broadcast over the country, with Lucien Alexander, of 
Philadelphia. 

I repeat the inquiry of the Des Moines editor: “ Who is 
financially interested enough to go to the expense of these very 
expensive efforts to discredit Dr. Cook?” 

The gentleman from Ohio quotes a paragraph from a letter 


written by Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, in 
which Mr. Daniels presumes to advise Congress in regard to 
the matter of an investigation; but the gentleman from Ohio 
omits the preceding paragraph of that letter whic’: reads: 
The department has never conducted any investigation or made any 
findings in regard to the discovery of the North Pole, and is therefore, 
should the joint resolution 282 be approved by the Congress, unable to 
init a report of finding in reference to the matter under considera- 


tion 


In this connection I wish to quote from a 
ex-Secretary of the Navy G. von L. Meyer, at the time of the 
investigation in under date of February 10, 
1910, to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


letter written by 


Peary 


Congress, 


i (Peary’s) various exploring expeditions can not be regarded as 
havit en conducted for a strictly military or naval purpose, and for 
this re ym it ems inappropriate to confer upon him a title for which 
his previous education, training, and service have not fitted him. 

k. COOK’S CASE IN THE SENATE, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call especial attention to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] relative to the 
Cook resolution in the Senate. That resolution is S. J. Res. 144, 
and was introduced in the Senate by that distinguished Senator 
from Washington, Mr. PotNnvextTer. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 have now in my possession a letter addressed 






to me, written by Senator VoiNnexTer under date of March 12, 
1915, which I shall here quote verbatim: 
[M POINDEXTER, Washington, chairman; WILLIAM S. Kenyon, 

Iowa; Grorce W. Norris, Nebraska; Harry LANE, Oregon.] 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Warch 12, 1915. 

i Henry T. HeELGESEN, 


House of Representatives 





i1ESEN: My attention has been called to the statement, 

ie resolution in the Senate) was referred to the Library | 
Cr a subcommittee, which was named to look after the 
I rofused to give aid or encouragement to the investiga- 
t s et, and there the matter ended in the Senate.” 

nt is wholly ineorrcet; in fact, the reverse of what 
‘ No subcommittee of the Library Committee “ re 
f * otherwise to investigate the subject; but, on the con 
trary, the subcommittee which was selected did expressly agree to act 
and to hear testimony and conduct the investigation referred to. 


This | 


| 


| 
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The hearing was not had because a committee of the House of R 
sentatives took the matter up and began a hearing, holding one git; 
so that it was not regarded ss advisable at that time to duplicat 
proceeding in the Senate, and consequentiy the sponsors of the 
tion referred to did not bring it up or request a hearing upon it, 

Very truly, yours, 


(Signed) MILES POINDExT: 

Mr. Speaker, the unqualified assertion of Senator Pornprx) 
in his letter of March 12, above quoted, that “ this statemen: 
wholly incorrect; in fact, the reverse of what actually oceurr 
disposes finally and effectually of the erroneous statemen 
the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. rss] that the Senate Comyn 
on the Library refused to investigate the Cook resolution. 

In the “Illustration of Dr. Cook’s evidence,” given by the 
gentleman from Ohio, in which he tried to belittle the tes; 
mony given before the Educational Committee, on January 23 
I need only call attention to the report of the hearing of {}),; 
date before the Committee on Education, which is inserted in 
the Recorp by the distinguished Member from Arkansas, My. 
CARAWAY, Which report immediately follows in the Recorp t)\ 
extended remarks of the gentleman from Ohio. It is rele 
to state also that the chairman of the Committee on Edueat 
of which committee the gentleman from Ohio is a member. 
fused to sanction the printing of this evidence in favor of [y. 
Cook, and that every possible effort was made to suppress ¢! 
evidence. Why? Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it was 
through the energetie efforts of the distinguished Member froin 
New York, Mr. Cuarres B. SmitH. and the fine spirit of fair 
play and justice which characterized the distinguished Memp)ex 
from Arkansas, Mr. Caraway, that the report of the hea: 
before the Committee on Education was ever made public. 

As to the Copenhagen verdict, I personally have in my) 
session the original document giving the report of the Uni 
versity of Copenhagen in regard to Dr. Cook’s claims. This 1 
port is printed in Danish, which I read fluently, and that origi 
nal report does not repudiate Dr. Cook. This fact is further 
attested in Salmonsen’s Danish Encyclopedia, published 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1911, two years after the so often 1 
quoted verdict was rendered. 

The Danes never have repudiated Dr. Cook. The clai: 
Dr. Cook submitted his data in full to the Danes is unjust. | 
shall quote from a letter by Dr. Frits V. Holm, of whom Who's 
Who says: 

Dr. Brite V¥. Hoim 6: C: 6.8, B.S in Oy ES Ae S: 
journalist, explorer, lecturer.) 

Born near Copenhagen, Denmark, July 23, 1881, he passed a pr 
inary examination at the Copenbagen University and received (1 
1900) an officer’s education in the Royal Danish Navy, visiting 
countries on men of war. He has lectured in English, Fre: 
Danish in 28 universities and institutions in the United States of 
ica, Canada, and Mexico about his explorations. 

lic is the author of numerous papers on Far Eastern and ot! 
jects, a doctor of philosophy, a (Boy) Scout commissioner, a con 
editor of The Records of the Past, and holds a royal Danish 
as sworn interpreter-translator, commanding many languages 
member of the Royal 


(Navy 





Ii 
Asiatic Society (London), a gold medalist 
International Historical Society (Paris), an honorary mem! 
Royal Sauveteurs Society (Brussels), a corresponding mem\l« 
Archaeological Society of 1816 (Paris) and of the Romanic Acad 
Sciences, a life member of several Red Cross societies, of the Kili 
(Tokio), and the Royal Yacht Club (Copenhagen) ; also of the A 
Club (London). 

Ile has been decorated with the Grand Cross, with swords 
Order of St. Cyrillus and St. Methodius (Holy See), the Knight | 
mander Badge and Star of the Order El Busto del Liberatador (\ 
ezuela), the Knight’s Cross of the Royal Order of the Red 
(Greece), and with other decorations and medals from Russia, | 


Spain, Belgium, Japan, Mexico, Liechtenstein, Cambodia, and I 
Prabang—in all, 14 decorations. 

Dr. Holm writes, under date of May 8, 1914: 

“During my travels I have been lucky in making the acquai 
of many explorers, including arctic travelers. Among the latt 
been Dr. Frithiof Nansen, Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Duk 


Abruzzi, Knud Rasmussen, Roald Amundsen, and also Robert I. 
and Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 

“I feel convinced that all fair-minded and unbiased persons 
admit that had there been no Peary expedition Dr. Cook’s clat! 
have stood unchallenged. 

“It was solely and exclusively the machinations of Mr. 
his henchmen that made it possible, temporarily, to discredit ‘ 
Their work was indeed relentless, ungentlemanlike, and self-dam! 
Dr. Cook never had a chance against the wealthy coterie of ‘he 
trust,’ and if he had one he did not avail himself of it ak 

“There is, as far as I can see, absolutely no reason to disbelles 
His book is a convincing document and sincere. ; . 

“It is impossible to predict what a congressional investigation « 
Cook claim may bring—it has been so long deferred—but | 
hope it will come, and soon. But, if I may venture a pro] 
should say that Dr. Cook will receive the thanks of Congress 
his well-deserved gold medal, and that an investigation, if 
of his affairs will bring to light facts and matters that will né 
for the honor of the country, a new Peary investigation, an inv 
tion into the affairs of the National Geographic Society, and. | 
the prosecution of certain individuals.” 

Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] consider Dr. i 
V. Holm to be a man without self-respect? 

The gentleman from Ohio says that Dr. Cook makes f 
| claims of support by polar experts and arctic explorers 
| Speaker, I make the plain statement that I personally have reda 


as 
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ee 


1 letters of indorsement from the men whom Dr. 

; as his supporters nearly all of which are dated in 

in 1915. 

tleman from Ohio makes special mention of Amund- 
overer of the South Pole, and quotes an alleged 

interview with Amundsen which he forgets to d: 
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spect ? 

The action which the 
never been repudiated is 
a letter which is before me: 

‘I e Arctie Clul ve Dr. ¢ 


will be found in some of the newspapers of December, Po It was ] d 
7 | Yo. the same ay Coo! . l t 
| me was D virgin l,a i 
ker, I shall quote from Capt. Amundsen’s latest | in eer oe | * 
. ° . . . y * . . | ret ( S j 
1 since his discovery of the South Pole, long after | flicially . 
1 interview above referred to was supposed to have | 
Mr. Rudolph Wer < wrote t | 
1 Amundsen’s History of the South Pole, volume 1, | 1914. at \ tin } was s { ‘ 
| 
5 rey t 
Cook, of Brooklyn, was su nm to the xpedit n, | Amel ‘ : 
‘ted by all. As a medical man his calm and con- | Che 1 rit igabe of Mr. Peary | 
had an excellent effect. As things turned out the | Cook’: ent of M it MeWi As vw to 
bility fell upon Cook, but he mastered the situation | ,....41, ft oO] a #1 sire’ 
Through his practical qualities he finally became | 5&*'*" voles : = oe , ” 
It can not be denied that the Belg ’ expe- | Nenht I eply to ] eading quotat 
1 great debt to Cook.” | Mr Speaker, to refer to t 1" f 
ume 1, pages 23-24: ‘ber from Illinois, Mr. Fray Y. OHA ( d 
ially increased and did such havoc that finally | CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Ja 2 L915 I re 
man who escaped being attacked by this the gentleman from Illinois d of t] M t Mel 
( L ehavior at this time won the respect and de ’ ) e eee ; . 
t t too much to say that Cook was the most popular | Slander effectually and mally. ‘I ( ts ! 
pedition, and he deserved it. From morning to night | and the authorities quoted by him are ably su] rted and « 
i with his egy A agp oy and when the sun returned roborated in a book entitled “ Mount MeWi \ 1 Me l 


infrequently after a strenuous 
| his night’s sleep to go hunting 


day’s work the 
seals and penguins in 


de the fresh meat that was so greatly needed by all. 

w Year’s Day came and went without any change in the 
ition now began to be seriously threatening. 

Cook came to the aid of the expedition. In conjunction with 





had thought out a very ingenious way of sawing a chan- 
reaching the nearest land. The proposal was submitted 
of the expedition and accepted by him. foth the plan 
7 1 of carrying it out were well considered. After three | 
; rk, day and night, they at last reached the lead (open 
Cook was incontestably the leading spirit in this work and 
mor among the members of the expedition that I ink 

ntion it. Upright, honorable, capabl and conscien 

such is the memory we retain of Frederick A. 

S is Capt. Evelyn Briggs Baldwin and his recent 
of Dr. Cook is concerned, I will only say that 
Baldwin went too far in his support of Dr. Cook to 


to withdraw his support gracefully. He boasted 
sed his arguments in favor of Cook on no personal 
on scientific facts, which he a practical and 
gator knew to be true and indisputable. He has 


as 


s stated that he could not deny the truth of Dr. 
aims, even if he wished to do so. 
some of Mr. Peary’s friends look with disfavor on 


Baldwin's change of attitude. In an interview given to 

of the “N. E. A.” on April 5, 1914, Mr. Henry 

( Walsh, the secretary of the explorers’ club of which Mr. 
prime factor, said: 





That scoundrel? Why, he’s a downright crook! The 
irth. Cook has nothing to fear from Baldwin, He can't 
har! Nobody believes him. 


ove interview took place more than three months after 
vin’s “repudiation ” of Dr. Cook. 
tleman from Ohio makes great capital of Dr. Cook’s 
from membership in the Arctic Club of America, 
to make any note of the fact that said expulsion took 
forced meeting of the club when no quorum was 
Although this action occurred when Admiral Schley 
sident of the club, the admiral, who up to the day of his 
staunch supporter of Cook, was not present at 


' } 


iS al 


° 


connection i shall quote from a letter written less 
mth ago—February 11, 1915—by a former vice 
of the Arctie Club, which shows the secret manner 
Dr. Cook was dropped from the list of member- 


1 present at the meeting at which Dr. Cook was dropped 
tf membership of the Arctic Club of America. I did not 
uch action had been taken or I would have resigned my 


at one 
TARLETON H. BRAN, 
farleton H. Bean is State fish culturist of the State of 
1ork, with his office in the capitol at Albany. He has held 


n since 1906. Prior to that time he was for seven 

0 to 1887, curator of fishes in the United States Na- 

Museum, and director of the New York Aquarium from 
ISOS. He is also an educator of note, having been prin- 


the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) High School for three years. 
Chevalier, Légion d@’Honneur, and officer of Mérite Agri- 
ranee; Knight of the Imperial Order of Red Eagle, Ger- 
member of the Order of the Rising Sun, Japan; of the 
i Fisheries Society and the Finland Fisheries Associa- 
lle is also an Arctie explorer of renown and the author 
eral valuable papers on Arctic subjects. Does the gentle- 





Climbers 


Balch 


Proofs,” by Edwin Swift Balch, of 
graduate of Harvard University, 


is a With t 


\s iti 


bachelor of arts; a fellow of the American on fe the 
Advancement of Science; member of the American Philosop] il 
Society. of the National Geographic Society, the Ame Geo 
graphical Society, and in 1895 was president of the P id Lia 
Geographical Society. He is a member of 1 \ lachian 
Mountain Club, a fellow of the Royal Geographical Soci f 
London, England, and the author of many inte1 g and 
|} able works on comparative art, geography, Arct ad At i 
discoveries, and other scientific subjects. | 3 t y ! 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] consider Mr. Balch a man witl 
respect? 
The gentleman from Ohio refers witl t M 
Peary’s refusal to openly discuss the t s 
I wish to say most emphatically, Mr. § I ! 
firmly convinced beyond doubt t Mr. Peat sf s 
have neither the courage nor the evidence to I r be 
final examining board of unbiased investigators, as Dr. C 





my knowledge, is ready and anxio 
Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the 


charges made against his clain 


is to do 
of Mr . 
ry and the | of 


+7 
Sli¢ 


to 


nee 


S discove 





anonymous material by his friends in attempting to bols Dp 
those claims must be accepted as proof, positive and final 

he can not defend his title as discoverer. Since the polai 
troversy has assumed the proportions of a debat the floors 
of Congress—some speeches on the subject havit ppea 

far back as December, 1914—why has the gentle from Ohio 


Mr. Peary’s champion, failed to bring forth one argument 
utter word in ly to the plain statements of f 
remarks by various Members, including my oy 


25, 1915, quoting the leading authoriti 


one re] 


es of t 





Peary not only has no right to the title of di 
North Pole, but that all of his other so- ed d eries are 
but figments of his overheated imagination and ] f da 
tion in reality? 

Dr. Cook’s campaign for recognition has not be cond 1 
with the widespread distribution of anonymous 1 ur 
material, but with substantial and scientific facts His obs 
tions determining his position at the North P: m Ay l 
1908, have been recomputed, and his data shoy a 
recomputed and plotted by Clark Brown, asso« 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and an engineer of 
New York State Barge Canal. Mr. Brown's d 
diagrams have been recomputed 1 verific 5 ‘ 'S 
and scientists of the highest standing, work lt 
of each other and without Dr. Cook’s knowledge, not o l 
five being an acquaintance of Dr. Cook or in his en l 
rectly or indirectly. The names of these en are 

David R. Lee, B.S., C. 1 1889, 1 r of A in Ss 
ciety of Civil Engineers 

J. M. Taylor, M. E., Cornell Universit ISSS. 

B. G. Raynor, C. E., B.S., New York | vers 190: 

R. L. Holt, C. E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 190 

J. C. Green, Michigan Agricultural Colleg O1, it 
member American Society Civil Engineers 

The recomputations and scientific calculations of Dr. 3 


astronomical and nautical observations b 
impartial experts place Dr. Cook at 
doubt or logical question on April 21, 
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Mr. Ress’s Letter—Recent Progress in the Philippines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON, 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PIILLIPPINES, 
IN tre Houst or RepreseNnTATIveEs, 
Thursday, 


VWareh 


f, 1915. 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Speaker, I shall avail myself of the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing two 
papers, one written by Judge James Ross, of Manila, for the 
World Outlook, and the other by me for the Journal of Race 
Development. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

MR. ROSS’S LETTER 


New York, March 8, 1915. 
Eepivor Worip OvT.oo New York. 

Dear Sik: While I fear that due to limitations of time and sp*ce I 
may not be able to do justice to the subject, I nevertheless welcome the 
opportunity you ha given me to reply to an article which, I under- 
tund, is to be published in this issue of your paper, written in the 
form of a letter addressed to the Hon. William H. Taft. I am deeply 
appreciative of the spirit of fairness shown by you in thus offering an 
pportunity to present the other side. It has been some years since 
t writer held public office in the Phillppines. He aspires to no 
public position, would accept none in any department or branch of the 
United States Government, and although a supporter and admirer of 
Gov. Harrison, holds no brief for him, and what is here written is 
without his knowledge and not at the request or suggestion of anyone 
authorized to act for him. The writer is engaged in business in the 
Philippine Islands—-every material interest he has in the world is 
there and it will hardly be claimed by anyone that he would look 
with indifference upon the carrying out of any policies inimical to the 
business interest of the islands or to the welfare of the residents, native, 
American, or foreign 

The writer lays no claim to knowledge of conditions in the islands 
or of the history ef the American occupation of the Philippines not 
p ed by many others who have had equal oppor.unities for acquir- 
it information, nor would he have ! i 





( 
l inything that may herein be said 
understood as an attempt to detract from the credit due the many able 
and conscientious men have had a part in the great work that_ has 
een y our country f the benefit of the Filipino people. Noth 
] taken from them by credit where credit is due, and it in 





no wW detract from their merits to assert, as I do, that Francis 
Burton Harrison is a worthy successor of those who have preceded him 
in his high office. There has been an active, persistent, and apparently 
( zed effort to discredit and misrepresent every act of the present 


Governor General, and in certain quarters a fixed determination to see 
} 


nothi » may do or propose A wost attractive gen- 
1 vi and affable in his dealings with all ele 
I ft nd with every individual coming in contact 











il ] ince the day of his 11 in the islands, 

de a t t for a torrent of abuse and u ir criticism such 

i een d ed against any chief executive of the 

nds, with the cxception of Mr. Taft, who in thi rly days of his 
1 of Philippine affairs became extremely unpopular with a 


nd influential section of the 


American community, and for rea- 
is almost identical with those which have inspired the bitter feeling 























now wn against } Harrisoi Mr. Taft early announced the policy 
the Philippines for the Fi nos,” thereby bringing dowr upon his 
1 wrath of hundreds lis fellow countrymen An able and 
d man, inspired by the loftiest sentiments and ldit very 
art the welfare of the Filipino people, Mr. Taft's iv 
nd pol 30 misund tood and misrepresented, as 

t M lLfarrison The conditions under which ese ty 
V in t lands are strikingly similar, with this difference: 
fell to the lot of Mr, Taft to in irate MeKinley policy 
{ n operation theories and practices of government absolutely 
to t peopl f the country, whereas the Democt administra 
tion Washingt and Mr. Larrison, as its representa in the Vhil- 
othe ] ind by precedents est lished through 15 
tion under the McKinley policy, of which they be 
eal t heirs and executo1 Under the MekKinley poli there had 
1 st ly, if slow, progress in enlarging the participation of the 
I pin in their owt vernment; never has there been a backward 
{ ind it is ineonceivable that there could have originated in the 
W i he War I tment, or the executive marsion at Manila 
lary policy, that there could be any th nt of less liberal 
nt of the Filipir than that accorded them under the adminis 

s of McKin Roo ind Taft 

I 1 not asserting that the McKinley-Taft policies were wrong; I be 
lieve that in the main they were right, which is a good reason for con- 


is it not, Il ask, most unfai the adhe its and sup 
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| bureaus on the date when Gov. Gen, Harrison was inaugurat: 





service and with injustice to old and faithful American employees. | 
think it can be shown that this charge is absolutely unfounded { 
that in this, as in other matters, Gov. Harrison has acted with just 

moderation, good sense, and a due regard for the stability and efi, , 
of the civil service. The Hon. Dean C. Worcester, for many years > 
member of the Philippine Commission, and now a vigorous opponent of 


the Harrigon administration, has said: . 
““Many persons who do not believe that Filipinization has bee; 
tively pushed by making nationality, not merit and faithful service 
basis of appointment, retention in office, and promotions have 
misled.” : 
Permit me to here quote from President McKinley's instructions ¢, ; 
first Philippine Commission, afterwards made, in effect, a part of > 
organic law of the Philippine Islands, certainly a very tixed and detinite 
part of the policy of the United States Government in the islands 
“That in all cases the municipal officers, who administer the 
affairs of the people, are to be selected by the people, and that wh, 
officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any , 
natives of the islands are to be preferred, and if they can be fou; 1 
competent and willing to perform the duties, they are to receive + 
offices in preference to any others.” : 
It is possible that Mr. McKinley was wrong, but no one—not 
Mr. Worcester—has ever suggested the abandonment or materia] 


ing of this policy, notwithstanding it would be difficult to make y 
thing more clear than Mr. McKinley’s statement that nationality y 
to exercise an important influence in the selection of officials and ; 
ployees under the Philippine government. As late as 1909 Goy. G 
Forbes, in his annual report, said: 

“The figures for this year reveal the fact that the progress made jp 
increasing the proportion of Filipino employees is not satisfactory.” 

It would seem from Goy. Forbes’s statement that while the | 
ness of the McKinley principle was recognized the practice had 
come up to the desired standard and that difficulties had been en 
countered in carrying out this well-understood policy, but now that 
Mr. Harrison has endeavored to overcome these difficulties, and , 


progress satisfactory where it had been unsatisfactory before, he | 
met with criticism, complaint, and even with abuse. It is not denied 


|} and no apology is offered therefor, that one of the most import nt 


policies of Mr. Harrison's administration has been to Filipinize t 
Philippine service, but it is equally true that in carrying out his | 
he has been guided by prudence and a due regard for the efficien 

the government, as well as the greatest consideration for des 
members of the public service. That this is true is shown by 
puted evidence, including public records. Space does not permit of an 
extended review of the changes in the civil service made under Mi 
Harrison's administration, but I make the assertion, and point 
records for its confirmation, that the Americans who are to-da 
heads of the different bureaus under the Philippine government ay 
a longer period of service in the islands than did the heads 
eral changes were made by Gov. Harrison in the heads and 
heads of bureaus; several were due to the voluntary resignatio: 
incumbents, others to removal for cause, and others to the n 
of the service and decreased appropriations. Only two Filipi! 
been appointed to head bureaus formerly directed by Americans 
them being to the position of executive secretary made vacat 


|} promotion of Mr. Frank W. Carpenter to the important post 


ernor of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. The spoils 
has not been operated in the Philippines, very few men ha 
brought out from the United States to fill positions there, and 
have been a great many cases of promotion of Americans who had 
dered long and faithful service to the government. A few 
that may be cited are the case of Mr. Carpenter, above referred 
selection of Mr. Sam Ferguson, an old employee of the bureau of 
and executive bureau, as private secretary to the Governor | 
Capt. Shearer, as special agent of the executive bureau; M 
Rafferty, promoted from a subordinate position in the bureau of 
to be director of the bureau of internal revenue; and Mr. 
promoted from assistant director to director of the bureau of a 
Many other cases could be cited if space permitted. And what 
wick Greene, a close personal friend of Gov. Gen. Forbes, ret 
director of public works, and of French and Manning, promot 
positions of auditor and treasurer, respectively, on Gov. HU 
recommendation? But to keep within the allotted space, pe 
to take up briefly the specific charges contained in the ‘1 
The writer of that letter says * business is utterly stagnant,” 
that this condition existed before the European war began. | 
implication that the alleged stagnation of business is the fault 
present administration. There had been a general and 


1 


| depression in business throughout the world before the beginn 


! ( rinally responsible for tl St l ippine policy 
0 i States to complain of the cor ien l id consistent 
: nv out of these » policies? The trouble, it seems to me, is that 
{ Ilarrison has treated very seriously the promi nd pledges of | 
{ I i States to the Filiy ino people, and that, finding t machinery 
1 | ha : eded it »”’—translated words into deeds and 





ces Mue mas been heard durit the past year 
; ippine , ] 10t' Could 
i American civil service be made a subject of 

| controversy in this country? We have, as presently 
\ een, the word of a distinguished and able administrator 
under the Rey ican régime that the Filipinization of the Philippine 
. ce had 1 ma itisfactory progress under his own administra 
tion. And yet we hear from men who were closely associated with 
Gov. Gen, Forbes bitter ympl 
i 
! 
« 





iplaints against Gov. Harrison for his efforts 
ogress along this line. These complaints have 

1 I upon the assertion that Filipinization has been 
arried out in a manner detrimental to the efficiency of the government 


) 





war, and the war has worked no greater havoe with bus 
Philippine Islands than it has in this country, notwithstandine 
suffered severely from the closing of the markets of the world 
hemp, tobacco, and copra. 

Mr. Taft’s correspondent says that no new investments hav 
the islands. May I ask whether there is an abundance of 
investment in new enterprises in the United States? As a 
fact, it is a matter within my knowledge that several invest 
enterprises initiated after the inauguration of Mr. Harrison 
for no other reason than the European war, and I am in ( 
assert and maintain that Gov. Harrison has shown himself f 
to business and has done everything within his power to en cou! 
investment of capital in the islands, and in carrying out this 
refuted the charge that “ practically no relations exist between 
officials and the American community.”” I am surprised that 
with sufficient standing to warrant Mr. Taft’s making a comm 
from him public would make the assertion that “ there is | 
no government.” Anyone who had resided in the islands fot 
previous to Mr. Harrison's inauguration and for the year su 
could go about from one department and bureau of the govern! 
another, from the highest to the lowest, without observing any 
change in conduct of government business. And the statem 
what government there is is in the hands of the Nationalist 1 
Messrs. Osmefla and Palma is no more true than it was 
administrations of Gov. Forbes, Gov. Smith, Goy. Ide, or of M 
himself. Messrs. Osmefia and Palma and Mr. QUEZON, Reside! 
missioner of the Philippine Islands in Washington, are men of t 
est character and standing. They are natural, selected, and 
leaders of their people, and very properly they are consulted 
pointments and other matters closely related to the welfare — 
people, as they were, or at least were supposed to be, unde! 
administrations. The statement that the Governor General | 
comes to his office, while perhaps not intentionally misleading 1 
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s that Gov. Harrison has adopted the practice of doing 
at Malacanang 
commodious quarters are provided for that purpose, rather 
intamiento or government building, where much valuable 
receive callers with no important 
small details properly 
has been most regular 
of the Vhilippine 

He is a hard-working and painstaking official, and 
last accusation 
Lim would venture to bring a 
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ed in having 


bothered with 
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I sat bserver in commenting upon this showing says: 
lt ill 1 en that whereas the percentage of bills passed by the | 
iT enacted by the legislature fell from 39 last year to 30 
f eat session, the percentage of commission bills passed by 
| iture rose from 30 to 72. 
| decrea in the number of assembly bills enacted was largely 


e fact that the extraordinary labors involved in the framing 


iation bill resulted the 













































ipprop! in holding over of a 
t many bills in the lower house without action. Moreover, due 
to the renaissance of the national spirit, there was more activity in 
1 ouse in the matter of framing bills and more initiative in 
entation of measure Then, the commission was very cautious 
consideration of bills arising in the lower house, and brought 
ior wisdom and experience to aur on measures arising there. 
t performed its intended function as a check upon the more 
tl and exuberant spirits of the assembly. 
On t othe hand, the unbounded confidence the assembly in 
1 new condition in Philippine | lation, is demon 
t fact that 72 per cent of bills passed in the upper house 
\ ipproved by the lower chamber. Compare this figure with the 
) nd » of e three previ ears 
Duris { | session 101 were enacted into law For the 
three previous years the figures are 69, 86, and 50 
In tl session of 1910-11, outside of a ‘ negotiable instruments’ 
. bill r the reorganization of the justice of the peace courts, and 
! granting a gas franchise for the city of Manila, no important 
were enacted in the following session the most important 
sed were an act permitting the utilization of the ‘ gold stand- 
1 and reserve’ fund for public-works loans to Provinces and munici- 
palities; a warehouse-receipt act, governing the use of this class of 
documents; an automobile law, fixing speed limits, ete.; and 
an t providing for systematic government inspection of the municipal 
olice forees in the islands. This latter law was never enforced for 
f appropriation. During the session of 1912-13 the only impor 
iws enacted were a bill providing for the registration of patents, 
v ilating the practice of veterinary medicine, and a bill appro- 
r funds f a portion of the cadastral survey of the islands.” 
I ‘ d not, of course, attempt to conceal the fact that what has been 
dor ween received with the utmost hostility and criticism, not to 
execration, by those who were affected by it. The charge was made 
that missals of American officials were occurring, and that 
incor inos were being substituted for trained and experi- 
el | regret to say that these assertions, founded al- 
thor upon no evidence of the slightest trustworthiness, 
we f true and were given currency by supposedly reputa- 
rently eager to prove their hypothesis that the slight 
est | tion of autocracy in the islands would be followed by nepotism, 
i ! and il fay tism 
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— 
Secretary of War Garrison, in responding to this and oft ' 
' tated the situation clearly and concisely in ar 
( put to him by a trusted interviewer, and I can not ; 
t te his words 
{ ion. Have there been any unusual dismissals of <A; 
‘ s under the Harrison administration? 
the numb PF ad issal has not been unu 
vy. due to retrenchment. The nur 
not half of wha in years like 1902 and 19 
ore " is in 1905 d ere there was an effort 
n 
i) n. W { { 1 in ft 
ha 1 disrezarded fow many 
ris en ¢ to t Philiy at 
I vt a single ins oy 
wi t harged t Gov. H 
rul Few Ameriea inve been 
Gen. Harrison's administr m thar 
Of A ean United States since his 
} 1 i tl} ms, one member of the 
| d cf t cits member of the public ut 
‘) tion. What are the important positions to which t! 
Gen might, if he so desired po his American political 
‘e is y] Fi t t} ( efs of bure of the government, ¢ 
t} are about Ss nd, t rd of first instance in ft! 
f ich t! i G6 All of th judicial positions ive b | 
b Dp tment since Gey. Tat mn arrived in the lands 
miscclianeous apnointments, such as the members of the munici; ! 
city of Manila, governor of the department of Mindat 
and members of the public utilities c sion. 
Question. Now, Mr. Secretary, in how many of these has 
ernor actually appointed Americans brought by him from the ! 


States? 

Answer. Of the heads of the bureaus of the Philippin 
Gov. Harrison appointed one—the collector of customs—f1 
States, Dr. Herstein. Dr. Herstein had been an employee 
States Civil Service for years. He was tariff ex 


m t 


of t! 


1 some 





















in the framing of the recent United States tariff. His poli 
known to me 

“Ife appointed as a member of the municipal board of t 
Manila Dr. Fitzsimmons, who had served in the islands forr 

* He appointed as a m er of the public utilities commission § 
Bonsal, a well-known American newspaper and literary man. 

“Tie reappointed every judge of first instance on the bench 
filling the remaining vacancies he selected two Americans, on 
had been long in the service of the islands and one who had been 
islands only a short time in the civil service, but had previ 
in the civil service of the United States. 

duestion. What basis is thet for the «<tatement that bu 

disorganized in the islands and that the economic conditions 

“Answel ut as much basis as there is for such a st 
with reference to the United States. It is perfectly well known 
one Who is searching for the truth that there has been a wot! 
business depression, and that while in particular communities 
h sion may have been enhanced or mitigated by local conditior 
has only been in the matter of degree. In the Philippines, due 


exclusively agricultural basis of business, this 


depression 





least. Unquestionably, some business men wished to know t 
that this administration purposed to pursue before they embar! 
any extension of their business enterprises But to suggest s 
hat there has been any panicky condition produced in the Phi 


by anything that this 
state that which 
‘IT think it 


government has done or 
has not the basis of truth. 

is not the least of the achievements of the Filipi 
and of their legislative body that, in spite of every kind of 
sentation and attack, they have continued steadfastly on 
advancing in the policies which they have mapped out for 


left undone is 





mi 
th 
the: 






not terrified by vicious criticism or by the fear of losing the 
powers that have been exterded to them, and, on the other hand 
seeking to retaliate upon those who had subjected them to asp 


abuse, nor allowing themselves to 
been steady, faithful, and determined. 

“In economie affairs the islands have had to endure their s! 
losses and difficulties consequent upon the European war, 
been true of every other portion of the world. In some p< 
they have suffered with exceptional severity, such articles 
being deprived of almost their entire market. This, howevel 
be hoped, at least-——-is a temporary condition. The activity 
of the people have been stimulated by the prospect of bett 
ment, and instead of a retrograde movement in commerce or a 
which has been predicted by professional pessimists at the ot 


be led into any excesses. The 


$1704 
st 
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new régime, there had, prior to the present temporary troubl 
war, been a marked advance, as the following official figures wil! 

“The fiseal year 1912—i. e., the year ending June 30, 11 
measured by the total of imports, the most prosperous year up t 
time in the history of the Philippines. The total imports wet 
549,980. But the dark spot was that of this total $10,519.) 
rice, the result of an unusually disastrous failure of the Philip 
crop 

“In the fiscal year 1913 the total imports showed an Incré 


the preceding year of $56,527,583, though the imports of rico W 


$7,940,857. 

“The reports of Philippine commerce have now been received 
clude the month of May, 1914 I give the following from tl 
for purposes of comparison: 

Total imports for 11 months ending May, 1912. ------ $48 
Total imports for 11 months ending May, 1913------- ot, 
Total for 11 months ending May, 1914 eisai 00, 5 


“For the same periods, omitting rice: 
1912 pointes ‘ i i - vey f 
1913 ‘ Gade 2 
1914 . . S 





“Of the total during these three periods there were from 
States: 
1912 
RR an 
1914 

“In faci 
fidence.” 
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eriod, during which these transformati 

































































































‘ ng, tl has been profound peace in the islands. I eit desirable a 
t he mstabula is am able to take care of all police icceeded in assimilating so rapidly : a 
mi ice r there is little for American | of tnought in which A stand : 
1 rs stati 1 in tl ippines to do. The Philip- that for the futm they s j d red 
vaceful, agricultural « thoroughly and growingly | models Least of all d \ 
t own ¢ i sirous of doing so, and hop f American practi s i rtu 1 af 1 
, time i the I States will fulfill the ticism. Int ita i | 
neces lished by American statesmen that such a nsidering th ies t 
itrol established. I might enlarge upon the ytors, the nat S 


i 
promising advance in education in the Philippines, 1 
n said upon that subject that it scarcely seems neces- 
what is alre ady a twice-told tale. 


d planted in t 


om Spanish 















i t i I i 
IT. ! n 1 \ I 
that the PI ilippir e Islands 1 in eve ry respect lived | do si le the 5 | 
| standards of stability in government and advancement | {°°° in all good nas Bae , 
ve, and that during that time that they have had an in- | (28 : nee a or ide to fee i. 
ver their own affairs they have shown both the ability : L I st ‘kes ( f te jad " t ( "ant 


ance the beneticial elements of their 
vhether of native ori or of foreign importation. Such 
se. I wish, howey at this point to dissent entirely, 


ij at the outset of this discussion, from the view of the 
e! 
I 


tion to increase and ea 








lem which will admit no evidence of advancement ex 

is gauged by conditions in the United States. The Filipinos 

e of oriental habits and types of mind, resident in the Trop- 

to their own conditions of life and industry. It seems 

t expect them to emulate the United States in all particulars 
ryersion of the teaching of human experience or of any 


me 
ow 
| 2 
a = 
~ 
- 
= 
I. 


tical philosophy. Many of the conditions which exist in the T Y : ‘i . 
ites to-day are not ideal, but even when they are so, they HON ‘ \\ [ L LI \ \ \ 0] 1) I I I: | D 
duct of many years of labor and development intended to See eee cee : ne ° 
better provision of social justice and equity between man OF ARKANSAS, 
They are intended to meet the peculiar needs of a highly | 
] society with a structure totally different from that which IN VEL Hot SE OF 
any eastern country. Il think that the thoughtful student 
pment must feel that it is far better that a nation should Thursday. Mareh J 
wn type of culture and of government and should follow its se fy 
s in selecting a path toward the attainment of a higher civ 
n that it should be made a slavish imitator of any other coun- 


if countries, however elevated may be the civilization of | Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speake 


T> - 
INEPRESENTATIVI 














‘I would go further than this and say that even if such a | Ge Gatined ti amact Oaalcvedk} oe : : 
| not do as well in the initial stages of self-government as it sel ae sie lpn enact ural readits legl on during this Congress 
th foreign preceptors, nevertheless the slower and less per While the SIXty third Congress has enacte da great deal o 
was » more soli anc able. ; re » vastlv to be ot 7 : as : . , . 
vas the more solid and stable, and therefore vastly ¢ | Structive legislation in the interest of the people, yet eel 0 
@ . - i ° >» IM) mecihle P\r (ft »> Wan - 4 
said it iother connection, I question most seriously the | bn il possible for the House nate to agree on a rura 
that any nation can successfully direct the course of develop- | credits bill. In the closing hou the Congress a committee 





ist be followed by another. ‘The education of the individual | egmpose f Sanatorse and Raenr EA eae 5 , 
ul when it affords the best vehicle for self-expression ; | 7 oe ed a nee and Represe ntatives, was appointed to 
f the nation or the race proceeds most naturally as a | VesUgete the entire J of rural credits and report a bill 
nternal evolution. Mistakes may be made, and when made} by the Ist of “ext January, and it is hoy 
ir own penalty. Now, as always, it is true that experi- | mittee wil] hold hearin: ‘ 
t teacher, and that only by endeavoring, aspiring, and| |). Sh sam Weep ; : 1 2n 
a government attain to practical efficiency. That has been gation of the subject and re port DIli which w | vorkable 








yped that this ec 
t] 













































the history of the Anglo-Saxon race. Magna Charta was_| and in the interest of the farmers of this eo try rhere is 
yy some friendly conqueror, but was the product of long | no doubt in my mind that « of the cl f trot REE SESS a i 
e and effort. American constitutional government was Dee Tete : = on Hler troubles regarding 
Howe, Cornwallis, or the King of England. Is there not | Tural- redits legislation has 1 1 the method employed in 
ional progress from within as compared with that stimu | vest gating the subject Let n say, further. that j sD 
V mit, that hasty thinkers seem sometimes to overlook? | egngj helief that Mie wewind s ss , : Serine. 
ilful of the fact that the one priceless advantage of self- | candid ee. r that farmers Wil never get any desil ‘ 
is that it proceeds along the proper lines, in accord with | Fural-credits lesisiation unt we improve the 1 hods of in 
I iarities, and special abilities of the people; in other | vestigation heretofore eniployed. 
i ays a natural growth, while progress imposed from | Che committee recer tly selectad | vy Cone! 4 
result in an unnatural type of evolution? | paees aaa eee eee = estos tv ’ sill 
ing overcritical, let me speak of this matter frankly. It | this subject and report a bill should without delay call upon 
t the work ig meni in the Ag ee s has not been | the various farmers’ organizations of the 1 nd as] them 
rors as the former officials of the Philippine Government mar ve : ay Nica +} a4 s F 
f-laudation would have us belleve. There have been mis- | °° S¢d thelt 7 a ee ree ittee, suUCH OF their experts 
kes that were very expensive to the Filipino taxpayers; | 45 have studied finan st l ter- 
n injustices and wrongs Some things have been over isties of the investing classes of Ss 3 
er things have been neglected. I do not, however, on that | ¢ farmers ee : 
lerrate the value of that work as a whole, and I gladly | . OR : ae " ’ ( 
onsidering all the circumstances Americans have done | i)stitul Ss and th ‘hal I f ; ra 3 
No government of men is free from shortcomings. I only | the duty of the co! ttee te e the fat 
the fact that some of the mistakes w h their represer : , 
le in the Philippines, because of their unfamiliarity ; Gs to 
nd the country, would not have been made by Fili yi] s e duty ¢ 
selves \ ‘ é l 
that either the Filipinos or any other eastern people ¢ , * 
mselves, would ither reject or be unable to assimilat ya l - St 


ition. Quite the contrary. have the exal 


































( na herself is beginning to furnish another illustration i 1 cre Ss | req $ 
Japan, without falling under the rule of ano a , th 1 
theless made marvelous progress within a =! a - _ 
bered that when Japan began her dey flicie : S o 
ir with occidental civilization than fn joul S 4 hea 
nize our own government, it would ; 
* made at least the same advance. W , . 
to live she must adopt modern and secidental sO S < 
solutely nothing of their tech and yet how rs { 
require t 10S ] ven to surpa . 
W nt P 
world to acquir ins if 
to her land men who 1 of ( | 
al d Wino ¢o ild help I 2 : 
pretend to say that because of this help f 
s of self-development and progress? y ean this \ 
; using the same m s, What Japan has accomplisheé } t | 
} . . have m : + mich ne aeen ‘ 
7 : ae sasha ietenatineaiiesanl atneienns hesitate to say we should ha rs i 
nos are showing they are amply capable of taking | resolutions have been introduced seeking to t this w method 
ilating the bene ideas of western nations, adapting | in operation one was tr u ! } S t yr S 
r se, fitting them to the needs of their peeuliar situ- | « ea Do ade ci +} ’ ee : 
id intellectual sustenance there m. Th hon - n the oun! ay — a Fexas _ rie na mah M 
‘ssful civilizations everywhere. They have not advanced | Mississippi, Mr. DoonirTLe of lat 8, M Het ” of North 
of mental inbreeding, but by a process of crossing them | Dakota. 
swans y with the | , st strains they co ld find the world over, | Section 2 of those re S f WSs 
. : it just the reverse, if a nation be compelled to con- | 
to imitation of another and if it be debarsed from selecting SI Phat sucl it Inv 
nts f civilization, education, social custom, and govern- | hereinafter re red t i 
er it ean find them throughout the world. I refuse to test | investigati 1 su tt 
of Filipinos by the extent to which they have adopted | mission's ¢ n, hav I v king 3 
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for a 


personal rural-credit sys 


stem in the United States to the commis- 


be 


sion and appeat fore them by experts of their own selection to estab- 
lish the merits of their respective bills and to disprove any provisions 
cont d in bills not presented by themselves. The commission shall 
notify at least one leading representative of every interest affected 

such bills, including the president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, of his privilege to appear before the commission by an expert of 
his own selection and to advocate or oppose any bill presented, who shall 
enjoy the same rights and privileges before the commission as the 
experts of the proponents, 


This section clothes the investigating body with judicial au- 
thority and gives the experts of the parties at interest appear- 
ing before them the rights of the lawyers of litigants appearing 
before a court to establish their contentions. It gives to the 
farmers’ experts the right to present bills for the establishment 
of a personal rural-credit system in the United States and re- 
quires the investigating body to notify at least one leading 
representative of every interest affected by any bill presented 
of his right to appear by an expert and advocate or oppose any 
bill presented. If a commission is to benefit the farmer by its 
stigations it must be by molding a healthy public sentiment 
for the farm paper to be created by the personal rural credit 


hive 


system it presents to Congress for its enactment. And it can 
best perform its labors by bringing the interested parties into 


open court to establish that that paper is a good and safe in- 
vestment for our investing classes. Nothing short of that 
method of investigation will be of any benefit to our farmers, 
for Congress can not legislate as to how the residents or cor- 
porations of the various States shall invest their surplus funds; 
but if the investigating body will establish public sentiment in 
fuvor of the farm paper to be created by the plan proposed, 
then they would be accomplishing much for the farmer. 
Congress should do two things in the matter of establishing a 


personal rural-credit system: First, establish a system which 
will create a piece of productive farm paper which is as good 


and sound as the farm paper created by the best of foreign per- 


sonal rural-credit systems; second, create a healthy public 
sentiment among the investing classes for that paper. You 


must have buyers as well as sellers before you can do business. 
If I were to take a load of cotton to Des Moines, Iowa, I would 
have to dispose of it as souvenirs, as there is no commercial 
market there for cotton in the seed. But let me take it to my 
home city during the season, and the moment I reached the 
public square there would be buyers to meet me. Precisely the 
sume thing is true respecting investments. In planning a sys- 
tem for this country it is important that one should know the 
rensons underlying the success of those foreign systems, but it 
is absolutely necessary that he should know all about the finan- 
cin! institutions and characteristics of our investing classes. 
For example, Massachusetts has $861,000,000 deposited in sav- 
ings banks drawing from 2 to 8 per cent interest; California 
hi $4100,000,000 in savings banks; the great insurance com- 
] of New York have in their vaults for safe investment 
low rate of interest some $4,000,000,000. What the farm- 
of this country need a workable rural-credit system 
which will bring them into contact with these savings bank 
and insurance funds, so that they may secure these funds on 


S 
manies 
at a 


ers IS 


long time at a low rate of interest. The farmers’ lands are 
the best securities in the world, and this is the kind of security 
these funds are seeking. No business can prosper when it is 


compelled to pay all the way from 8 to 12 per cent interest, 





and this is the condition which confronts the farmers of the 
Southwest to-day. What we need in the South to make our 
farmers prosperous is money at a low rate of interest, and it 
is hoped that we will secure rural credit legislation early in 
the next Congress which will bring about this greatly desired 
result. 

Here IT want to include statistics taken from the New York 
World’s Almanae for 1914 relative to savings bank deposits and 


populations in the various States mentioned, which must be of 








onsiderable interest in this connection: 
% \ , 
ites de Lopulation 

M I Ss chee oS ae os OO ea $861, 416,8 3,366, 416 
EE banebci wie <cnns dca bee kckes eae oes 2, 283, 872 1,574, 449 
ROE sa sacunonennesaeedn een 41, 680, 3S 1,690,949 
ROIs cits aisicwans tare 5:6 ichieis ne Gace 4 kota eukdenraleneaien 334, 547 1,657, 155 
PL bona SkGba duh nibaaaeeescitan begat taaeiaeee 235, 104 325, 504 
Né¢ As ck eavadaknonr ees cadeknssneiadacrcecskeaauee 197,031 | 1,192,214 
Vir i eee ie a Eh ee ee 9,365,413 | 2,061,612 
fouth Ca Bibs dxcanchasrewscsabuh anebnaseeetiewe 10, 699, 946 1,515, 400 
ina wan Kgs utaevelbud se ocebesrecus 12,397,319 2,509, 121 
Nn nd an RR RSE Ca ae eee baad 13,056,514 | 2, 700, 876 
MODUS ics. osscctereeesine duet on teeen dels teaatene | 30,977,493 | 2,075, 708 
RP Dakets2 had nd an nwa aks Meas eee bal we emeaa mao ene 13, 891, 788 | 672, 765 

PR Sin chick Oh bvhiaas acaeehiee tah ceawcaeed 962, 54 21, 642, 259 
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IT have a letter from R. C. Milliken, Esq., a local moneta 
statist, bearing on this point, which I wish to incorporate ip 
my remarks; but before doing so let me say something about 
him and his efforts to improve our rural-credit system. He 
appeared before the first rural-credit investigating body createg 
by Congress. That was three years ago. It was the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which was investigating Senate 
joint resolution 75, for the appointment of a commission to go 
abroad and investigate rural credit. At that time the House 
was Democratic and the Presidency Republican. It was de 
cided by the committee making the investigation to cooperate 
with the President in the use of our consuls to make this ip. 
vestigation. Mr. Milliken made two predictions at that + 
both of which have proven literally true. He told them that 
our consuls could not make such an investigation as woes 
needed by Congress, and that if we sent abroad a commission 
who were not experts it would be a waste of public funds and 
accomplish nothing for the farmer. I desire to quote from his 
argument before that committee at those hearings. He said: 

Our consuls can not make such an investigation as is necess; 
the guidance of Congress, as they are not monetary experts. A I 
must know something about his case before he begins to bring out the 
evidence before the jury. * * Well, an attorney can not properly 
yresent his case on its merits to the jury through his witnesses 11 
ie has previously studied and assimilated the evidence hims 
can not potluck and succeed. Therefore, if you send over there 1 
who are not monetary experts it will be a waste of money. It would 
be far better to have a commission composed of philosophers of credit 
They certainly should know enough about monetary science to ly 
to tell when they were investigating an unsound system and to dis 
the subject intelligently with foreign monetary experts. * * * 

It is well recognized that we have the weakest banking system in t 
world, yet if foreign consuls in this country should write crit 
analyses of it for the use of their own people and they s! 


published, as would be the case, does not anybody know they { 
have to leave this country? They would be charged with meddlin 
wit, political conditions here. 


ime, 











If we had adopted the advice then given by Mr. Milliken, we 
would have been better off. Certainly we would have saved a 
considerable sum of money experimenting on the use of consuls 
and sending a commission abroad who were not experts, either 
on foreign or our home financial institutions. Mr. Mil 
has appeared before numerous monetary bodies, is a writer of 
force on such subjects, and what he writes is entitled to serious 
consideration. H's letter follows: 

DUTY OF RURAL PRESS TO AMERICAN FARMERS. 
: WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 191 
Hon. WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD, 
Chairman House Committee on Patents. 

My Dear Str: I beg your indulgence in directing attention t 
the recently created Rural Credit Investigating Commission may 
its hearings so as to greatly benefit the American farmers in 
an effective personal rural-credit system. In inaugurating su 


we must not overlook the characteristics of our investing pu! and 
financial institutions. We have some institutions which are pe 
American. The life insurance company is one. Our life insurat 


panies do more business than all the life insurance companies of PF. 
Asia, Africa, and South America combined. We must not forget 
that many of the largest are located in the East, though they dra 
large portion of their business from the agricultural sections. ‘To 
more specific, let me direct attention to the 1905 Life Insurance \ 
book. From that you will observe that our old-line life insuran 
panies did $185,316,265 of new business the year before in Illino 
where the French companies did only $73,952,938 in all the s 
in which they wrote business, including France. Of that $185,516,25: 
of new business written in that State that year by our companie 
$760,049 of it was done by Illinois companies. 

The farm paper of the credit agricole, the personal rural 
system of France, is accepted at the Bank of France for dis 
as a basis for the issuance of currency. Therefore, if t 
safe for a bank whose obligations are all payable on demand t 
it would certainly be safe for a life insurance company, whose 
tions are deferred for years in the future. Congress has no j 
legislate as to how a life insurance company chartered by a Stat 
invest its funds, but an investigating commission of Congres 
conduct its hearings as to mold a sound and healthy public sent 
for that paper, and, after all, public sentiment is the best 
Suppose the soundest monetary expert in the country s! i 
before the commission and state that the life insurance companies svoud 
carry a line of that farm paper. That would have little or 0 
in creating public sentiment, even though the commission a¢ 
him, and so reported to Congress, unless such expert and the ! 
of the commission bore national reputations as experts on that 
But it is impossible to find such an expert. Furthermore, th 
be an ex parte hearing and not conducive to the establish! 
sound public sentiment 

tut suppose the commission should conduct its hearings in the ! 
prescribed by the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen 1 
Then any group of farmers may appear before the commission 
expert and present a bill and have the right to prove it up. and it 
be the duty of the commission to notify at least one icadi 
sentative of every interest affected by that bill of his rigut to 
and advocate or oppose that bill. Therefore, the momen 








lat p is 








expert announced it as his intention to show that the life 

companies should carry a line of that paper, it would be th I d 
notify their representatives, who doubtless would be the presiden 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, an association vf tit 
ance presidents whose companies have more than four vil! 
wealth. The representative of that vast wealth would surely 


great weight and prestige, and if the commission, after hear! 
timony and argument, should find that that paper was a soo 
ment for those institutions, it would go a long ways toward estat 
public sentiment. The farmer has everything to gain and 1 
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n and scienti investigation of this question. An ordi- 

ion would 1 establis 1 market for one dollar of his 

a movement which Mr. H. 8. Gil- 
A to inaugurate to get the rural press 
su ion to conduct its hearings in the 
and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen reso- 























officers of the press association of 

) and wide-awake farmer in each rural 

] th him and the press He desires 

! rst, in securing a proper inves- 

nd, in selecting a monetary 

mmission; third, to meet him in 

Congress convenes in December 

k he bill presented to the mmission 
mbers of Congress and letting them 

Dp 1 keep at it 1 he com 

dé ! t, they would accomplish great 

f tl mer that was ever accomplished in the length 
Let ery paper which takes this up send to th Credit 
nm, Ws ishington, D. C., a marked copy of ea con 

rrial mention of this 1 hod of investigating this subject, 





be pre- 
hould 


y may be presented to the will 
onstitute permanent m 
1 the } 


t L this 
n, Mr. Gilleylen 


of th 
>and a man of integrity. S¢ 
ly, yours, 


commission. They 
emorial to the press. There s 
nple request anted the 
e most successful farmers of my 
) let’s all rally to his call. 
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Reduction of Salaries of Postal Employees. 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


10 MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
House 0! 
Wednesday, 


Mr. 


IN 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vareh 3, 1915. 


Speaker, I have received a number of 
recently from postal employees in Chieago and many 
throughout the country, who claim to have had 
duced without warrant of law through an order 
Assistant Postmaster General Roper. On inves- 
learned that about the middle of January a number 
rs of the largest cities throughout the country had 
ed to Washington by instruc f the Postmas- 


‘tions of 
for the purpose of considering ways and means to 


THE 


st 

















CC NGRE ES 


at 
| 


iitures in order to meet the falling off in postal 
Shortly after this meeting a circular letter was 
he several postal static in Chicago, of which the | 
a copy : 
JANUARY 26, 1915 
N 6 
ECONOMI IN IE SERVICE 
s of the office have seriously decreased The post office 
las a bu ess it on, its expenditures, the ore 
1 its receipts ‘comes necessary to reduce the 
tion 
es not dé » the force of employees in der to 
lition, which ule olve the returning to the sublist of 
of employ in order of their efficiency, regardless of 
i ( It necessary, however, immediately to prac- 
rigid no ‘ therefore no expense for auxiliary 
l ergency and waen authorization. 
Ww red to the following stations will be 
r al fr 1 and errang ment made to effeet 
v d by these wagons by collectors der 
l he lection department. ( 
I t wag % e returned temporarily to 





(ra Id, 
VW >y 
ao 
679 ari : 
tl 
c { { ] i i 3 1 A 
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rned t oO il instructions were mailed to post 
hout the n urging rigid economy in expend- 
S| ling readjustment of the Postal Service and 
1 the number of emplovees. An order w also 
ters providing that the ens salaries of 
ers Ssigned to the collection of mail be fixed at 
m 
r to ¢ rry o the ins ictions of the d partment offi 
post sters of Chicago and other cities sent for the 
riers who collect the mail and submitted a paper for 
ture which is supposed to be a waiver of their rights. 
r ntained the following statement: 

n t Chicago post office, assigned 

co ( that the $1 de 








letter carrier 
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her of the Congress which enacted the classification law for 
post-office clerks and letter carriers, and took an active part 
in preparing and perfecting the bill. The enactment of the 
classification act was the result of mature deliberation on the 
part of the Members of Congress that had studied conditions 
in the Postal Service, and was intended not only for the relief 
and benefit of the postal employees, but also to improve the 
Postal Service. That the Congress was justified in placing the 
law on the statute books is attested by the reports of the 
Postmaster General for the two years following the enactment of 
the law. The employees took a keener interest in their work, 
and it was an incentive not only to keep the best men in the 
service, but was an inducement for high-class men to take the 
civil-service examination and seek employment in the service. 
This resulted in increased efficiency, and, as any business man 
knows, is the most satisfactory kind of economy. I trust that 
the Members of this body will not lose sight of these facts, and 
that the Members will register their disapproval of the attempt 
to economize in expenditures of the Postal Service by reducing 
the salaries and placing extra burdens on the lowest-paid and 
hardest-worked employees. 


National Prohibition. 


SPEECH 
OF 
WON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1914. 


The House had under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
168) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the sale, etc., of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the State I have the honor to 
represent in part has enjoyed the benefits and blessings of con- 
stitutional prohibition of the liquor traffic for more than a 
quarter of a century. There is no one thing of which the great 
majority of the people of my State are to-day more proud of 
than the fact that the present generation of young men and 
women in North Dakota are being reared in an environment 
free from the evils and degrading influences of saloons and other 
institutions of the liquor traffic. In North Dakota constitu- 
tional prohibition is not an experiment. It is a tried and true 
The operation of the prohibition law in North Dakota, 
2s in many other States in the Union, is an absolute refutation 
of all arguments that the sale and general use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage can not effectively and successfully be 
done away with by proper legislation. Some of the weakest 
and most peculiar arguments that I have ever listened to have 
been presented to-day in this Chamber in opposition to the 
pending resolution. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEn- 
noor] opposes the resolution for the reason, among others, that 
if the resolution is adopted by the Congress it will then be re- 
ferred to the legislative assemblies of the different States in- 
stend of to a direct vote of the people of the several States. 

I would ask the gentleman if as a true friend of national 
prohibition he is at all fearful or if he has any real ground to 
fear that the legislative assembly of any State in the Nation 
will approve and adopt this resolution unless a large majority 
of the people of the State are in favor of prohibiting the sale 
and manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquor? 

Rather I believe the friends of prohibition might have good 
sround to fear that in some States where a large majority of 
tie people are in favor of this resolution and in favor of the 
prohibition of the manufacture for sale or sale or gift of in- 
toxicating liquor it may be difficult on account of the 
organized 
nn adoption of the resolution by the members of the legislative 
assemblies of these States 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] appears 
that the executive forees of the Federal Government 
the executive forces of the States will not be as effective in 
enforcing laws prohibiting traffic in intoxicating liquors as 
the executive forces of the several States alone. This has not 
been the experience of this country in the enforcement of 
ther and similar laws. That kind of argument will I am cer- 
trnin be taken by the House and by the country at large for 
what it is worth and for no more. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] sees in the 
passage of the resolution the undermining of the fundamental 
principles of government. I venture to say that the great 
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Thomas Jefferson and cther early fathers of the Constitution 
never imagined that any leader of any great politica] party 
this country would at apy time seriously contend that 4 sub- 
mission io the several States of a proposed constitutional 
amendment would be an undermining of the fundamental priy. 
ciples of this Government. Why, gentlemen, instead of the 
submission to the several States of this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution being an undermining of the fundamental 
principles of this Government, it is wholly and entirely 
accord with the very basic spirit and principles on which this 
Nation and our Constitution was founded. I would ask the 
gentleman if he would have our Constitution amended by or. 
derly process of government or by revolution? 

The question of amending the Constitution by ratification of 
less than all the States was fully considered and discusse) at 
much length during the Constitutional Convention of 1787. It 
was only after iong debate and after all propositions limiting 
the method of amending the Constitution to ratification by all 
the States was decisively defeated by the votes of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
_’ s . : 

Carolina, and Georgia as against Massachusetts, Conne tieut, 
and New Jersey that Article V of the Constitution was adopted 
in this its present form: 

ArT. V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, l 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That no amend 
ment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall in any mam 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
article, and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

The ‘Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union Between 
the States,” which was the form of the government of this \ 
tion preceding our present system, contained this provisi 
its Thirteenth Article defining the way in which the Articles 
could be amended: 

And the Articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably observed 
by every State, and the union shall be perpetual; nor shall any : 
tion at any time hereafter be made in any of them unless such era 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the United States and be aftery 
confirmed by the legislature of every State. 

The gentlemen who argue that this proposed prohil 
amendment should not be submitted by the Congress to 
several States unless on its merits the amendment is sat 
tory to every State appear to forget that we are living 
the Constitution of the United States and not under the Art 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union Between the S: 
The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union Bet\ 
the States, as the first charter of our Nation, went out of ex 
istence in 1789, more than 125 years ago. 

The fathers of this Nation wisely determined that the ¢ 
stitution might be amended by the ratification of a propose! 
amendment by three-fourths of the legislatures of the seyiorn! 
States or by conventions in three-fourths of the States. I! 


in 


in 


| had not been so provided for, does anyone think that the four 


teenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution w 
have been adopted in orderly process of government and \ 
out revolution, if at all? The greatest statesmen and the ios 
learned authorities on constitutional law who have discu 1 
this question are unanimous in the opinion that the | 
vested in three-fourths of the States to amend the Constit 

is wise and safe. 

It is wise for to require the consent of all the States to au 
anendment would prevent the adoption of amendments wiitc! 
time and changing circumstances make vitally necessary , 
on the other hand, it is wise for to require a smaller nu 
in proportion to the whole would expose the Constitul 


| hasty and poorly considered amendments by the party for 
well- | 
ower and influence of the liquor interests to secure | 


time dominant in the Nation. 

It is safe because the proportion of the States requir 
ratify a proposed amendment before it becomes a part of 
Constitution is sufficiently large to prevent any dominant 
of the Union or combination of the States from using 
amending power so as to unfairly and unjustly affect the | 
and the interests of a weaker part of the Union or a 
minority of the States. 

It is not so much a question for the Congress to conside! 
merits of the amendment as it is to determine whether 
large and considerable number of people in the several SU! 
desire that the Constitution be amended in accordance with tc 
resolution. The argument that has been advanced by the 
ponents of this resolution to the effect that if the resol 
is submitted by the Congress to the States for their action | 


t 


will likely be ratified within a short time by three-fourths of the 
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the operator and messenger would be eliminated. Cutting our 
telegraph rates in half, it appears that we should have a sur- 
plus of $85,000,000 a year to reduce telephone rates and extend 
the telephone system to the homes of the masses, with 3 per 
cent for interest and 4 per cent for depreciation (15). If our 
Postal Service were but given its full rights, there would be no 
question about it being made to pay as well as other postal es- 
tablishments, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it will be urged, and the conviction is coin- 
mon, that men will not work as earnestly for the public as 
when supervised by the self-interest of a private employer. 
Doubtless this is a weakness in some kinds of employment. But 
there a fundamental exception to it. It consists of those 
monopolies where the work is of a character that its quantity 
can be measured out in advance and a fixed task be assigned to 
the employee as a daily duty. Such is the work of the city car- 
rier whose route and deliveries are scheduled. Such, too, are 
the tasks of the telephone and telegraph operators and messen- 
gers, for as the flow of the traftic, the number of calls and tele- 
grams becomes known, a fair task for each worker can be ad- 
justed. Whatever merit this objection may have elsewhere, in- 
vestigation discloses that it does not apply to the postal institu- 
tion. Not only is it efficient, but it is much more economical 
than the private postal monopolies. 


is 


The race is not always to the self-seeker, but sometimes it | 


goes with the unselfish motive to serve society. This is true of 
the postal monopolies, where the productive capacity of the 
institution—that is, its service output—is determined mainly 
by the price. Let us take a familiar illustration. The work of 
the American postal employee consists of handling an average 
of 60,000 mail pieces per annum (16). If the postage rates were 
to be doubled the traffic would likely fall to one-half. But the 
60,000 post offices would still have to be conducted with but.s 
small possible reduction of the employees. They might then 
average no more than 40,000 mail pieces per annum, as the effect 
of doubled postal rates. The degree of plant utilization for a 
monopoly is determined by the price charged for the product 
and the desulting demand, and the cost per unit of production 
or service will be high or low for the employees accordingly. 
This principle is aptly illustrated in the telegraph and tele- 
phone field. For example, the service unit in telephony is the 
‘all. The average rate per call in Norway is 5 mills, and the 
number of calls handled per telephone employee in 1912 was 
118,500. The avelage rate per call of the Bell System is 19 mills, 
and the average number of calls handled per employee was 
per annum. Among 12 countries compared the Bell 
System ranked but ninth in product per employee, while 5 postal 
and 38 private systems outrank it (17). It is the high rate of 
the Bell System which gives it but the ninth place in productive 
efficiency. In one city where the rates were twice normal the 
utilization per phone was less than 1,000 calls per year, while 
the average for the country is more than 2,000. But the operat- 
ing cost per phone was quite as great. The same principle is 
exemplified in the telegraph field. The American telegram cost 
tS cents for handling, the highest to be found anywhere, and but 
27 cents in Australia and 21 cents in Great Britain (18). 


Go.205 





United |... so Great 
States, |Australia. Britain. 
' 
Operating cost per telegram... ......sccnsscceccscccens $0. 48 | £0. 27 $0. 21 
Maintenance of offices; one office to population of... . 10, 960 | 902 | 3,214 
I'raffic supply; telegrams per day per office........-. 41.4 11.9 | 22.3 
Maintenance of pole line; 1 mile to population of 385 100 686 


Australia is strictly comparable with the United States be- 
cause of the equal wages and distances involved there. The 
postal telegraph employee gives a greater product per year than 
the private American monopoly. In New Zealand the telegrap) 
employee handled 3,980 telegrams per year, the American only 
2.933, and yet the American has a traffic supply of 15,114 tele- 

per office maintained, and the New Zealand only 
(19). 

Mr. Speaker, experience shows that there is, as the economists 
say, “a possible beneficent principle in the form of a monopoly,” 
provided it is placed under the guidance of the appropriate rules 
of financiering. Says Dr. Adams (20): 

Private financiering: The relations here set forth will present them- 
selves more clearly to our minds if we throw into comparison the rule 
of public and the rule of private financiering. A private business is 
managed to secure a profit, and, other things being equal, the higher 
the price secured for any service rendered the higher will be the profit. 
The rule of private financiering therefore is to maintain the price of 


goods or services at the highest price which has no tendency to curtail 
profitable business, 


grams 
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Public financiering: The rule of public financiering, on the ot} 
hand, conforms to an altogether different principle. It is the pu 
of government to render services at the lowest price consistent 
efficient service. Price equals cost. This is true, because the s 
being the manager of the business, has no motive in acquiring riches. 

These differing rules are well illustrated in recent character. 
istic applications by private and postal functionaries. The (yj 
cago & Milwaukee Telephone Co., doing business between thos 
cities for many years, charged a rate of 15 cents for 10 words 
and 1 cent per additional word. After the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. secured control of the Western Union it jy.) 
aged to gain control of this lesser company and raised its rates 
to 25 cents and 2 cents per word. Under the low rate ip 19099 
the service rendered the public amounted to 103,248 telegrams 
In 1912 under the 25-cent rate the number of telegrams fell to 
57,689. By this raise in the rate the Bell Co. gained the sal:aries 
of two operators and two messengers, whom it was able to dis 
charge, by reducing the service to the public one-half. But py 
the same proceeding it raised the productive cost per telegrai 
from about 14 cents in 1909 to 24 cents each in 1912. 

What the Bell Co. did in that case was according to the 1 
of private financiering. 


er 


a 


Under postal control and the pubilie- 
service motive the 15-cent rate, while it paid expenses—and 


it 

did—would have remained to insure the maximum social service. 
Per contra, now, let me illustrate the action of a postal 
financier. I went to Postmaster General Burleson and denion- 


strated that the parcel rates on the 50 and 150 mile zones were 
some four times the cost of service. After the fullest considers 
tion by himself and the Interstate Commerce Commission he 
reduced them from 3 and 4 to 1 cent a pound. The tratlic 
from 1 pound and up, in these zones since then has increased 
by 200 per cent, and from 5 pounds and up by 500 per cent: 
and yet he is making a good profit at these rates, as much as 
the express companies ever made, after allowing for railway 
pay a sum per ton-mile twice as great as they are paying the 
railways. 

Mr. Speaker, it was just as natural for the Postmaste: 
eral, acting under the rule of public financiering, to ke 
these reductions, when he found them feasible, as for the 
management to raise its telegraph rate from 15 cents to 25 


cents; and it was just as natural under the well-known jaws 
of monopoly economics that the traffic should increase 200 per 
cent in the parcels as it was that the traffic in telegrams should 


fall 44 per cent. In the case of the parcel you have a jy 
service efficiency that has been raised 500 per cent, while in 
that of the telegram the service efficiency has been lowered 
nearly half. Can such marvels be accomplished by simply 
changing names, from private to postal financiering, you ask? 
No; it is the fundamental change of motive or purpose that 
takes place, 
ADEQUACY OF ORGANIZATION, 

Mr. Speaker, I present now the elements Jaid down by | 
political economists as necessary in the working organization 
of a monopoly in order that its service be rendered at the !owes 
cost, and that society should realize the benefits of a monojol) 
in the class of enterprises for which that form of capital and 
labor is adapted. The elements are stated to be: 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

(b) Details of management well worked out. 

(c) Facility for extension by mere duplication of exist 
structure. 

(d) A social demand for the service which is widespread 
and constant. 

(e) Adequate ability in authority. 

Results: 

(f) Service at less cost than if broken into groups, becaus 

(g) Assured demands for service admits of closest « 
tions. ; 

(h) Extent of demand admits of most minute divis! ol 
labor. 

(i) Absence of rivalry reduces to a minimum the amount | 
capital and other expenditures necessary for the perfor! 
of the service. 

(j) Speculative management is eliminated. 

(k) And thus, with public financiering motives, the max 
of utilization and efficiency is rendered possible. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, of course, not a matter of criticism 
our private telephone and telegraph monopolies are lackius '" 
the main essential—the public-service motive. As privates 
financiering organizations, such a motive is against nature, uC 
should not be asked. What our people do not understand 
that an entrenched postal monopoly in private hands is ‘' 
actually efficient, but that, judged by the amount of servic 
dered per dollar expended, our telegraph and telephone mo 
lies are grossly uneconomical. In the competitive indus 
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{ conomical are being constantly weeded out by “ failure”; 
these monopolies do not “ fail.” They simply pass the leave his gross revenues intact I 
\ into the price to the public. Our telegraph agencies are the exchan 

! with inefficiency. They 


these message rates one-half, 


ul he would need to double 
se operators, for a n nual 
put the telegram through some $125,000, and reform the switchho: rd at an erest cost of 
These items taken from his $400,000 prodt would 
leave him some $257,000. 


exchange, at a eost of 


v4 processes (21), some 50 of which are eliminated by the | $18,000 more. 
' ‘stamp by the postal systems. When judged by economic 


His interest charge ato per cent for 

s{ rds, these monopolies are inerely political anacronisms in capital would be $170,000, giving him a margin of $87,000, 

history, unfit to be tolerated in the court of economies or Sut $257,000 would amount to but 44 | cent for a private 

{ nal efficiency. Because our competitive industries investor. Could a regulating tribunal order him to halve his 

S onstantly increasing efficiency and, for the most part, a/ rates, take the chances of the trattie doub] , and even so 

( ing of the cost of the unit of production, it is thought receive but 4 per cent interest on his property? M festly no 
sumed that this is true of all private enterprises. gut | sane tribunal would take such 


chances With ar 


true of our telegraph, telephone, and express agencies— property, 


And yet the Postmaster General could justly Vv. 
' ral postal monopolies. It is costing the express company | “I will take the chance of the traffic doubling. of its going up 
t three times as much to handle the parcel —barring rail-| to hormal; even if it falls short 5 per cent, I will still he 
\ y—as it does the Post Office. It is certainly costing the Safe, for if Iny revenue falls off 5 per cent and the publi 
tt ph and telephone companies to handle their communica- | service is increased 95 per cent, 


since the people and the post 
terms, I have gained 90 per cent in 
institutional efficiency. I lose 


{ s twice what it would cost the post under rational rates oftice are convertible 
! zh plant utilization: and, with reference to the tele- 


2 per cent in one pocket, but I 
1 it is beyond doubt that any true competitive business gain 95 per cent in the other.” In this very case whether the 
" { scrap the costly manual telephone, as the postal sys- | capital is to be a 3 per cent Gov rnment bond or a 7. per 
» * doing, for the automatic, or “ girlless,” telephone, cent private j 


Investment determines the question whether the 
rate can be reduced one-half or not 


reduced at all, Manifestly 
regulation is not a Substitute for the postal motive in securing 


ting one-half the employees and the terrible cost of 

‘witchboard obsolescence. The private exploitation of g 
pos monopolies has never failed as yet to spell with high | to the public the lowest communicating rates Already the regu 
1 the highest cost per unit of service rendered, and hence lating theory as applied to our railways has broken down. 
le social-service efficiency. That is a matter of demon- | The telephone managerial interest may continue to contend 
1. If the Post Office copied the red tape of the express | for Government Supervision rather than ownersh Dp long after 
( eS (22), its parcel rate would have to be doubled, 
f it handled the letter 





and > the investor has said, “ Go get your money where you get 


your 
as the telegraph companies do the tele- 





regulations, from the Government.” We can understand that 
e would have 8 or 10 cent letter rates. | the high-priced managers may have an interest in keeping the 
We reach the conclusion that the rules of private finance jm- monopoly a private one, an interest entirely distinct from that 
y y applied to these postal monoplies fail to cheapen the of the publie or even the private owners, 
[ } 


the service, as they do in ithe competitive industries. 
Its s condemn the agency to a half marketing of its potential | 

The Post Office makes the profit from Chicago and | 
ork pay for the honprotitable rural and other services, 
\ the private telephone and telegraph investor haturally 
Ss ] articular points which promise a 


RELIEF, POSTAI rELEPHONES, 

What are we going to do about it? Well, Mr. 
What other countries have done. Do what we did with the 
parcel—give the post oftice its institutional rights. s 
the parcel post carried about 300,006,000 paree 
pound and over. Not more than 50,000,000 of 
from the express companies, which carried 
ber. That is to Say, 250,000,000 


Speaker, just 


his activities to the | 
ory profit. 


tLiese 


about the sa 
ULATION NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR POSTAL MOTIVE. 


parcels—about half 





re you going to do about it? “Submit it to regula- | tial traftic— were moved by post that wi uld have bee 
ys the overeautious, who is Without time or disposition | by the prohibitive express rates. W hat does this me: 
the subject and who fears new 


ideas as a child fears | ply that half the cor ntry’s express traffic for 
Ss. With this he rids himself of the troublesome prob- | been killed by a private 
t while. But does he solve it? No; it is fundamentally | pensive that it could not 
we to secure a substitute fer the postal motive and 
s In a postal monopoly if it is to render the maximum | now Wrong with 
rvice. Regulation nay remove 


senerations has 
monopoly with methods so grossly ex 
make rates low enough to move it, but 
insisted upon squatting on the postal function. That is what is 
the electrical conn unication Certainly not 














discriminations in the | less than three fourths of the potential telegraph traffie is killed 
I Service and often prevent the looting of the pusi- by our prohibitive tels graph 1 s. Ne Z l has e tele 
rrupt corporate officers. But postal rates and uni- | grams per capita; we have but o1 (1) ) ( . 
\ y of service, a retail rate as low as the wholesale cosf, | telephone rates, three.to seven times as high as elsewh, . are 
the question, it would be norally wrong to impose certainly killing four out of five such messages. Meanwhile { ie 
private investor. He is entitled to the market rate of long-distance lines are used but 4 per cent of th ir potential 
On private investments. even when the investment and capacity, as against 19 Der cent in Germany der postal rat RS 
iS Certain; and that rate is twice the rate on Govern- | and as to the loeal te ephone service, only the bus offi ind 
ls. But the income of even a telephone company is | the well-to-do residence can afford it at a The homes of the 
lin, and so something more—the regulating tribunals masses are denied this facility he only postal f ty now de 
u 7 to 8 per cent—must be allowed. Otherwise the pri- | nied them in the United States—and this | ere ecause a pri 
estor will decline to provide the new capital hecessary | vate n onopoly, like the express companies, insis upon eon 
€ has to take the ¢hanees on a low or no return, but is | ducting a postal function. 
, he right to reap the high returns of a lucky investment. | Mr. Speaker, the Opportunity to communicate ight » be 
vate capital must cost from two to two and a half! made as nearly universal as science and sound business , d 
t of the postal investment. Observe the effec; When | eration will permit. Mr. Vai president of the Bell System). | Ls 
is applied. In a city of 600,000 the investment was said: 
° J, the receipts $1,507,550, and the net revenue, after There is a road to every man's door: tl] i to 
f operating expenses and taxes, depre Ciation, and go every man’s house, 
00,169, or a little over 7 pew cent on the investment. The parallel is indisputable, but its fact 
ber of phones was 15,000, and the messages per phone should also be noted. It was so iety, and 1 ' tely 
compared with 2.013, the average for the country. AS} financed monopoly, that built these roads 
Uus low utilization the average rate was $3.53 per 100 Now, the postal object is not mere y to co equal privileges 
‘sainst $1.86 for the Bell system generally and 88S inform. It so organizes its service and formulates its rates as 
tae tndependents. 'The number of Messages per capita to remove any economic barriers to their use The poor man 
mpared with 156 for the country, while the total| can actually utilize any form of the Postal Its rates 
Was distributed as follows (23): are adapted to his means 
I messag Cents. | Besides k eping the phone out homes of the masses, the 
st ------- --- 1.50| high rates prohibit its proper use fo some of the most im- 
ix depreciation sta thle Em . portant purposes. I take time y refer to one, of probable 
------ ----=--- _— > 2.9" fundamental importance, a ] tchen-to-farm rate, by which the 
3. 53 msumer could connect w th the farm and have his produce 
iouble rates reduced the use of the phone to less than | brought him direct by parcel post at its first price and with its 
rmal, from -2.012 to v5 calls per year. The Postmaster | first smell. The phone provides the personal contact nece ssary 
4G l, acting on th l 


public-service motive, would reduce! in bargain making. The letter does hot, saying nothing of its 
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dk and labor, But the lephone can not be used now be- | financiering actually killed one-half of the potential 
enu of its prohibitive rates. Washington is completely en- | traflic of this country for more than 40 years. The si 
ned farms, yet I find that the housewife can not reach a | sult obtains now with the private financiering of Glo } 
( rier here at less than 15 to 25 cents, a rate prohibitive | communications. Meanwhile dangers to the Republic o; 
1 small transactions Rates below a cio could be | most insidious character have been presented. I speak o} 
| i for the evening hours, when the use of the lines is | fact that public functionaries, rendered weak by the depriy ; 
ss than 5 ] cent of the potential. Rates as low as 4 cents | of their normal powers, have yielded, often too readily. 
YO oD obtain in Australia, Germany, and Italy. And | domination of promoters who have bribed them away fro! 
postal rates at cost could be given bere to the farm within a | duty. In the city of San Francisco two telephone e 
ezion of 50 miles, granted only the postal moti to put the | were striving for the franchise. soth sides to that eont) 
nse bought up the city council of San Francisco. The ec 
I went out of the municipal meeting with bribes in each , 
Mr. Speaker, our probl is threefold. Stated fe lly, our — taken from each of the contestants. AS a CO 
rates for the electrical communication average ith that picture I invite comparison with the history 
| eranh rate two to four times ; rancisco, with the history of London, or of Berlin, or « 
The lone-cistance rate three to seven times Gay Paree.” Yes, and I invite comparison, too, with o 
Phe i ll rate. two to four times the rate for such | SPeat postal agency, the greatest public-service organiza 
ie here the postal agency is given the complete function the world. The people trust it; the people love it; fo 
of imunieation. It appears that the telephone network alone know it to be the 
( 0 used for all three objects of relief. And what, sir, does Enlarger of the common life. 
; = Se abcde a Sl at aia a Carrier of news and knowledge. 
experience of the world justify us in expecting as the re-| [Instrument of trade and industry. 
nts of such postalization? In answer it may be confidently | Messenger of sympathy and love, 
rid’ the timately we should have Servant of parted friends. 
(a) A 12-cent telegram for shorter, and ns ee ate ere asi 
‘ . 12 gram 1O1 ‘ Bond of the scattered family. 
(b) A 3O ‘ent telegram for longer distances. 7 (1) Page 11, (2) page 13, (3) page 12, (4) pages 25 
(c) Long-distance and toll rates at one-fourth prevailing rates. | ¢5) pages 27 and 28, (6) page 13, (7) page 17, (8) } ) 
(d) A a call local rates, and | (9) page 28, (10) page 23, (11) page 96, (12) page 29, (18 
(e) A phone In every home. | 90, (14) page 54, (15) page 78, (16) page 38, (17) page 39 
(f) Farn kitchen tele phone rates, thus enablit g the con- | page 85, (19) page 36, (20) pages 5, 6, 7, and 8, (21) pag 
uner and farmer to deal direct through the parcel post or | (99) page 34, (28) pages 48, 49, and 50, (24) page 114 of Heat 
er | ing on Postalization of the Telephone before House Committ: 
Mr, Speaker, this is a rational, a safe, and practicable | o9n Post Offices and Post Roads. i 
progral The experience and practice of all the great postal eee 
, ishments proclaims it to be so—as much so as the parcel | Lineoln’s Birthday. 
post Austral Austria, Belgium, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bul- | . 
raria, New ¢ edonia, Dahomey, Denmark, Egypt, Formosa, 
France, Tunis, Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, Sweden, | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Greece, South Africa, French Guinea, Servia, Hungary, Rou- OF 
mani India, French Indo-China, Italy, Norway, Japan, New ; , ‘ . a a ill ie - 
Z. d, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Russia, Siam, all testify { “a° 4 
tha he telephone and telegraph communication belong, with | H V N H : I O B N R | ; I VU W 
the let ») the postal establishment. Is our postal system oe SPO As 
l rt han theirs? Are our people less worthy than the | In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
subject foreign princes What has ou stal system done | sale 8 sl + = aad 
tl should be dishonored by a disinheritance of its func- | Thursday, March 4, 1919. 
1 . it is not to blame. We ourselves are to blame. | Mr. FOWLER Mr. Speaker, this is the aniversary 
Seve different times (24) have committees of Congress | birth of one of America’s greatest men, and I doubt if w 
} mended the course now advised. | Serve our country more appropriately than by devot 
Mr ie ’, I rest my cas ipon the truth of the itement | moments of our time to his memory. God gave hin 
1 t th private functionaries, by the law of their nature, are | tucky, Kentucky gave him to Illinois, Dlinois gave | 
ipable f properly discharging the po fu m of com- | Nation, and he gave to the world a Republic baptiz 
muni n; they can n have even pur} of trying | blood of liberty and dedicated to the doctrine that : 
to do th just ;: with the pare post, their operating | created equal. He blotted out Mason and Dixon's lin 
method ire » Expensive 1 wasteful to of its full | from the limbs of undermen the shackles of slavery I 
‘ haree TI 1 short, they are closing the mouth of com- | lished in America and put in practice the doctrine t] 
mu th times wl hey f itate message once. | ments derive their just rights from the consent of tl 
What dd th it Teacher of mankind to the steward who | We owe to him much, and as time passes the fruits o 
by back the lent uninvested and without inerea And | service will grow in importance and be recognized : 
1 di to tl ( eward who returned his talent | ing glory of American statesmanship. 
! ) l eve so should this function of com- | Mr. Speaker, I did not rise to make a spee 
} I 1 Trom i ] ivate fun io r'\ who is tak mv sent I desire to comment for a few 
] ) and given to the Postal Dep it which on | gre t speech T e' read. It was delivered at ¢ 
the ‘ hoy bly with the parcel, sl Ss the right | a ré nin 1863. I ard Everett was the ora 
I d f master’ tere 1d alone ji ve the | and delivered a powerful oration of two hi ir 
] \ to L( this co f wed Mr. Lincoln’s masterpiece of only 267 \ 
\ i he ] 1 if the United States normal] | Said that whe the exercises were about to el 
( ‘bed by the Ci War: we know | Everett by the hand and congratulated him upon 
{ ‘ mupletio reat inces of fina grew up wl hose | in orator, whereupon Hyerett replied in subst 
‘ in » build 200,000 mil of ad and | only be too happy if I eould sole myself that I, 
t { t ind rial institutio for our country. } hours’ speech, said as much aedtcusall to the 
Vi e were doing this the shadow of the State and of the | Gid in two minutes.” It has been said by some 
( ment grew less, and their statures g1 reater in | coln hastily prepared this speech, but I do not th 
‘ ! | re ive powers of society were not found | While it is very short, yet I doubt if any orator 
in S house: the power of the great Repub itself was } forth to his 1 re sO ystallized thoug! 
ho | {ts Ca] nor at the White House, but in the | Sion : ( hed in these few words. It is an 
j oftices « these princes of finance. 1 challenge whether | takes 1 vith our greatest assi I advise e\ 
it | \K { nyone here to-day can remember the names | to commit it to memory. 
ol alf ¢ reat finan s of that period quicker than they | Mr. Speaker, history is not without other exam 
ean remember the names of contemporary Presidents of this | sterpieces. David's masterp lece mn the Glory ft G 
Republic. It was only natural in exerting that power that they | teeuth Psalm, contains only 274 words, and yet lt 
should slough over onto the Government’s domain. They did | information and thought. I regard it as one of the ! 
slough over, not only with regard to the telegram and the tele- | portant chapters of the Bible. It, too, — be memoriz 
phone, but they did it also with regard to the parcel; and we | Paul’s masterpiece on oe delivered at Ep — mor 
have foun | ce the Parcel Post Service has been installed that | 1,800 years before Mr. Linco In delivered hi s Get sl = t 
u .eir rule under the prohibitive rates necessary for private | contains only 270 words. I think it can be truthful no s 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg speech, the nineteenth Psalm, and the 
eenth chapter of First Corinthians, from a literary stand- 


alone, rank among the greatest literary productions in 


vid that an American once 


ess of the Indian langus 


{ vorld, yet they are among the shortest in point of words. 


twitted an Indian chief on the | 


ige and received this reply: 


| exceeds the public debts of the four 


ih; don’t take big language to tell the truth.” I have | 
o impressed with the similarity between these two mas- 


{ es of Mr. Lincoln and St. 


Paul that I will place them in 


RecorD in parallel columns for comparison and study. The 


th Psalm might be read 
rofit. 
ugh,I speak with the 
s of men and of angels, 
ve not charity, I am be- 
eome as sounding brass or a 
{ * cymbal. And though 
| have the gift of prophecy and 
stand all mysteries and 
. iowledge, and though I 
} ll faith so that I could 
mountains, and have 
rity, lamnothing. And 
I bestow all my goods 
the poor, and though I 
body to be burned, and 
charity, it profiteth 
ing. Charity suffereth 
il is kind; charity en- 
\ not; charity vaunteth 
tself, is not puffed up, doth 
1 ve itself unseemly, 
i not her own, is not eas- 
oked, thinketh no evil; 
not in iniquity, but 
in the truth; beareth 
es, believeth all things, 
things, endureth all 
Charity never faileth: 
hether there be prophe- 
shall fail; whether 
tongues, they shall 
whether there be knowl- 
it shall vanish away. 
] e know in part and we 
vy in part. But when 
h is perfect is come, 
{ t which is in part shall 
away. When Iwasa 
I spake as a child, I un- 
das a child, I thought 
i; but when I became 
[ put away childish 
lor now we see 
a glass darkly, but 
' to face; now I know 
but then shall I know 
( <also Tam known. And 
deth faith, hope, and 
these three; but the 
f these is charity.” 
lat Ephesus (A. D. 57 
{ Corinthians xiii, 2-13. ) 


0 


and compared with them with 


“ Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that na- 
tion or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great 
battle field of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as the final 
resting place for those who 
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prejudice, greed and desire, personal interest and political bias, 
and approach the solution of the problem from a judicial point 
of view, as seekers after the truth, with a determination to 
stand only for the right. 

“Let us not forget that the money invested 
greatest nations 
world. That from the standpoint of capital, th 
sents itself as an investment of money. 


“Let us not forget that trade regards the railroads as its 
best customers; that the output of thousands of mines. fur 
naces, factories are required each year to su vy the con 
sumptive capacity of the great railroad systems of the Uni ed 


States. 

“Let us not forget that labor recognizes that the railr 
employ a million and a half of men and pays a wage th 
approximates that of the embattled armies of Europe 

“Let us not forget that in the end the public, either as 


t ! e1thel pas 
Sengers or shippers, must pay every dollar that is required to 
maintain and operate the great transportation system of our 


country. 
“Have I defined the points of view from which the solution 

of the problem that confronts us must be ap} 

yet. As the human body in all its beauty and strength must 

fall and die when the heart ceases to drive its life blood to the 


extremities, So too will invested capital perish, trade languish, 


j}and labor starve when the great railroad systems of our 


here gave their lives that that | 


nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But, in a 
larger sense, we can not dedi- 
eate, we can not consecrate, 
we can not hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here have con- 
secrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long 


remember what we say here, | 


but it can never forget what 


they did here. It is for us, the | 


living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to the 
cause for which they gave the 


last full measure of devotion; | 


that we here highly resolve 


these dead shall not have died | 


in vain; that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that the Goy- 
ernment of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 
(Lincoln, Gettysburg, 1863.) 
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UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave 


{ it. 
I 
{f New York on the night 
t i ae 
l¢ 


address is as follows: 


creat economic question 
““lUled right. To consider and decide the problems that con- | 
ul the railroad world today, we must lay aside passion and | 





I desire to extend my remarks by printing in the 
) an address I delivered before the Sphinx Club in the 


of Tuesday, March 9, 1915, on 


t of Governmental Regulation of Railroads. 


country fail to perform the function for which they were 
created, and economically and efficiently transport the produ 
l 


ts 

of our fields and our factories to the ultimate marts of trade 
where they may find ready sale and rapid *( nsumption 

“Finally, let us not forget that commerce is the vital part 


of a healthy business development and that an efficient trans 
portation system is as necessary to the life of commerce as the 
heart is to the life of the human body. 

“The railrosds are the country’s most important highways 
Destroy the railroads as they exist to-day and you destroy our 
commerce and bring disaster to our people. Without their 
proper maintenance they will soon cease to exist. Unless you 
extend and entarge our present transportation facilities the 
business development of our country must stop where it is 
to-day. 

“We have undertaken the problem of Governmental regula- 
tion of railronds and the Government will not turn bac! 
Regulation of practices and rates is here, and here to stay. 

‘But let us stand for wise and just regulation and not for 
ill-considered and dangerous regulation. We must regulate so 
as to insure all necessary railroad facilities both for the present 
and for the future. 

“As the public in the end must pay the bill, they are primar- 
ily interested in the railroads securing the money needed fer 
their maintenance and development at reasonable rates and 
equally interested in seeing that it is wisely expended 

“That no unnecessary highways are built in the future, and 
those that are selected for extension and development are best 
adapted to carry commerce with the least burden are Goy- 
ernmental problems of the first importance, for it must be re 
membered that when you construct two highways where one 


\. 


can render the service required, the publie in the end will bear 
the burden of the cost of the additional highway without re- 
ceiving a commensurate benefit in return, for rates no longer 


will be fixed by competition now that Governmental re on 


| has become the fixed policy of our people. 


“To regulate the freight and passenger rates of the railro: 


| so that the rates may be both just to the invested capital and 
at the same time reasonable to the publie is a secondary | 
lem, but of searcely less importance than the one I have 
| tioned first. Together they embrace the alpha and omes 
railroad problem of our day 
“Tn the solution of these problems we must protect the rights 


of private property invested in the railroads and at th 
time assure to the public fair and reasonable treat nt 


movement of commerce of our country 


“JT have said that the fixed policy of our people was regula 
tion by the Government of our railroad syste ind it is; for 
whether you agree with me or not you may as well accept my 
conclusion. Revolutions never move backward. If govel 


mental regulation is unable to solve the vexed problems 1{ 


| confront us, the people will accept Government ownership of 


is settled finally until it is | 


railroads as the next step ahead. It is, therefore, a matter 
great importance that we should earnestly endeavor to reach 
a fair and reasonable solution of the problem of regulation at as 
early a day as is possible. 

“The transportation problem is so closely interwoven into the 
business fabric of our people that governmental control in some 
Way was inevitable from the beginning. In almost all coun 
tries the railroad question is one of first importance, and has 
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been met in foreign lands either by governmental regulation or 

( ship; but in other countries the problem has not been as | 

difficult of solution as in our own, due primarily to two causes: 

7) large population and vast natural resources located far 

j nd and at great distances from water transportation makes 

1 road carriage indispensable, and industrial freedom could be 
iranteed only by just regulation. 


Another difficulty that hinders, the solution of the problem | 


] » and is not met abroad is a political one. Our dual system 
of government greatly increases the difficulties and uncertain- 


es that surround the problem before us. Our Federal Govern- 


| problems that confront us are bound to admit that our nr. 








———ee 
management to provide new facilities and at the same time 
reduce rates, but the limit to development along these }j) 


iRS 

seems to have been reached. 
“In recent years accumulated surplus of railroads have 
largely disappeared; dividends have been greatly reduced, anq 





I ‘ 


the ability to secure long-time loans at low rates of interes} has 
passed way. Without cheap money for development, new facil. 
ities can not be obtained and low rates for transportation | 
maintained. 

“We must all give credit to the present system of regula}; 
for the accomplishment of much good in the interest of 4) 
public, but those who are giving careful study to the rail; 


oO 


a 


l 
d 
system of regulation is breaking down, in so far as it hag <« 
vised the finances of our railroad systems with a view to 9) 
ing them to properly protect their securities that their ; 
may be maintained to aid in present and future developmen 
“If railway investments can not be made attractive to ea) 


| is not the Nation threatened with an inevitable breakdown o{ 


| wisely. 


transportation systems? 

“We can never have permanent prosperity in the 
until our great problem of transportation is settled and settled 
There is no more difficult problem awaiting its so 


| Qhead of us, and no more inviting field for the exercise of 1; ; 
| statesmanship has ever faced our public men. 
“The problem can be solved and will be worked out 
factorily to both the investor and the shipper, but it ¢ 
| solved only by wise, fearless, and patriotic men, in the da t 
of publicity, with the determination to do exact and even-handed 


ment nnd 48 State governments constitute the 49 masters that | 
the railroads must obey. It has been said, ‘No man can serve 
two master All of the important railroads run through two 
or more States and are subject to different la@s, rules, and regu- 
lutions whenever a train crosses a State line. 

it is true that our lawmakers and our judges have endeav- 
ored to differentiate between interstate and intrastate business, 
but the effort to do so had led to much confusion and to much 
litigation. In the passenger coach we find an interstate riding 
beside intrastate passenger, and in the baggage car a pack- | 

that will reach its destination within the State in which | 
it was shipped resting against a parcel whose destination is 
cross the State line. Consider for a moment that the one pack- 
age is subject to the rule of one and the other must obey the 
mmndate of at least three masters. 

rhe difficulties that confront us do not end here. If a uni- 
form system of regulation were adopted by the Federal and all 
the State governments you would not have solved all the diffi- 
culties of regulation and control, because the railroads are pri- 
vately owned, and our courts have held inviolable the right of 
the railroads to charge rates that will produce reasonable 
income on the invested capital. 

‘If the corporation is successful in earning more than an 
adequate income, the rates may be regulated; but if the revenue | 
received is not a fair return on its invested capital, the Govern- 


ment is powerless to act. 

“ Low rates and adequate facilities are demanded by the pub- 
lic, but the granting of one often the denial of the other. 
Adequate facilities very often require the expenditure of large 
money. Low rates prevent the accumulation of surplus 
capital and lessen the borrowing power of the roads. The price 
of new facilities must always be the acquisition of new capital 
from source. Without new railroad facilities, our com- 


is 


nT ft 
SUIS Ot 


sole 


| taken them and their affairs. 


merce can not expand beyond our present limitations and trade | 


has met a permanent barrier to its future development. 
* It is therefore the public and not the stockholder who must 


ditions fairly, broadly, and safely; for the travelers and ship- 
pers must defray the cost of transportation and pay for incom- 
petence in building, operating, and regulating. The tax paid 


justice between invested capital and the public. 

“Let us concede without cavil that transportation and 
merce can only advance when they go hand in hand. Ix 
inspire courage and give aid to those leaders who, not by « 
but through merit, direct our industry, control our trade d 
manage our finance. It is not enough for our Governn 
permit those men to rise from the prostration which h 
It must occasionally assist 1 
We have reached the point on our way to social bette: 
where sound progressivism must recognize that the proj. 


lation of business requires that it must be sometimes help: i 
not always hindered; must be sometimes assisted and 1 
ever stricken; that we must occasionally say, ‘You may i 


not always ‘ You shall not.’ 

“It is gratifying to know that the policies mentioned a1 
sponsive to natural growths and can be achieved with 
trenching privilege and subsidizing trade. We need only t: 


| mit railways, traders, and bankers that economic freedon 
suffer most if our regulation policies are inadequate to meet con- | 


by our people for freight and passenger transportation for the | 


year 


receipts that went to the stockholders as dividends was $346,- 


805,582, or 12 cents out of every dollar. In fact, 88 cents of 
every dollar paid by the public went for operating expenses, 
taxes, and interest before there was a cent for new facilities 
or dividends. 


“The matter of dividends to-day is a very small part of the 


equation we must solve. The public must be interested in the 
items that make up the operating expenses of the railroads if it 
desires both adequate facilities and reasonable rates. 

‘For more than four decades the Federal Government and 


tle States have enacted laws supervising the practices and regu- 
lating the rates of the railroads, and it can not be denied that 
much good and some harm has resulted to the public. 

“In the beginning the railroads denied the right of any Goy- 
ernment to control what they were pleased to call their private 
property, but they overlooked the fact that the grant given 
them was to maintain a public highway in which the public was 
as much interested, if not more than their steckholders. 
Step by step governmental regulation has advanced until to-day 
railroad corporations are controlled by the public in respect to 
every detail of their business, and this control has been 
cepted and recognized by their managers. 

“Tt can not denied that public control has reduced 


SO, 


aC- 


the 


1912 amounted to $2,826,917,967, and the part of the gross | 





is consistent with a wise and helpful regulation of all 
and to give every citizen the national prote¢tion to which 
entitled, wherever he may rightfully be—at home or ab 
for our trade to gain its lost position and for our flig 
seen on every sea.” 
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or 


HON. ANDREW 


OF 





1mm 
J. VOLSTEAD, 
MINNESOTA, 
In tur House or RepresENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, when we had 
sideration the Federal reserve act several attempts wer 
to amend it so as to provide cheaper money for the f 
To defeat these efforts the administration promised th 


und 


| subject of farm credits should be promptly dealt with in 


rates charged for transportation and abolished unjust discrimi- | 


nations given to favored shippers. No one now contends that 
localities, as well as shippers, should not be treated with equal 
fairness. 


jut the greater problem remains unsolved. Can the money 


be provided to expand and develop these great public works in 
a manner commensurate with the expanding needs of our com- 
merece under the present systems of public control? 


‘For a time the growth of population on new lines and in- 
creised motive power for train service on old lines enabled the 


rate act. A commission was appointed for the purpose 
vestigating the subject. This commission has long s 


| ported, but no serious attempt has been made by the I 


Senate leaders to secure legislation. A strenuous eff: 
been made during the last days of this session by 
those interested in the matter to secure action, but 
been defeated. Instead of action, another promise lh: 
made and another commission has been authorized to st 
matter. It is perfectly evident that many are opposed 
legislation on the subject. They appear to believe th: 
legislation would favor a special class and would be pat 
istic in character. Some of them urge that the Federal ! 
act meets the situation. These contentions are clearly W 
merit. There is a fundamental difference between the k 
credit demanded by the merchant and the farmer. The 
chant in carrying on his business can get along wilt 





















































eredit of, say, 30 to 90 days, the time needed in turning 
his goods, while the farmer needs from six months to a 
g¢ and marketing his crops, and must have corre- 
lingly longer credit. This difference in the class of credits 
red makes it necessary that there should be a different 
system for the farmer from that furnished by the Federal 
ve banks. These latter banks are not designated to meet 
nands of the farmers. They are only authorized to care 
ort-time paper. If it is class legislation to meet the de- 
is of farmers, it is also class legislation to provide the 
| reserve system to care for the merchant. 
Federal reserve system is but a poor copy of the 
in central banks so modified as to apply to our situa- | 
Notwithstanding that nearly every European country has | 
il bank like our Federal reserve system, those countries | 
found it necessary to provide separate credit associations 
‘farmers. I am not prepared to say that any European 
redit system, either for personal credit or for land loans | 
made to work successfully in this country, but it seems 
that this subject should receive the most careful con- 
ion. A system has grown up in this country that meets 
<ituation in an entirely different way from that abroad, 
nerally at much higher cost. Can this system be 
das to reduce this cost? We know that there are hun- 
of millions of very cheap money in our savings banks, 
ice companies, and other like institutions. Can anything 
make farm credits that this of 
will go out on the farms to aid production? France and 
Iuropean countries have solved this problem, and they 
ved it without Government guarantees of these credits. 
uuntries the Government has aided by contributing 
ratively small sums as guarantee funds or capital stock 
such systems, but so far as I am aware, farm credits 


r in securin 


SO 


ie to so secure class 


! me ¢ 





guaranteed by any Government. ‘There is no good 
why we might not, in aid of general welfare, make a 
ntribution. Under the Federal reserve act more than a 
d million dollars will be constantly kept in the Federal | 


banks for the benefit of commerce. Why not con- | 
t te, if necessary, say, $10,000,000 as a guaranty fund to | 

ultural credits; it could probably be made to pay the | 
ment as large a return as the money contributed to the 
eserve system. the extent of such contribution 


vernment’s liability would be limited. We certainly could 


Tr’ 'o 


t if we can guarantee all the notes of the Federal | 
‘ banks, a liability that is almost unlimited. The investi- | 


of this subject should be, it seems to me, confined very | 
the situation in this country. The foreign 
een quite fully explained in the report already printed. 


g to Systems | 


irmers should be given ample opportunity to present 
views, and explain the difficulties under which they 
This new commission should become the clearing house 
views of those who want to borrow money and those 


»money to loan. If the dreams of those who have been | 
st enthusiastic in urging rural-credit legislation should | 
true, it would greatly aid, not only the farmers, but | 


lv else. The prosperity of the farm means prosperous | 
its, mills, and mines. Instead of passing laws to take 
the farmers the protection accorded other producers, 


1 of trying to eripple the rural route system which the 
tration appears to be bent on doing, it seems to me that | 
ld do what we can to aid the farmers to secure equal | 
nt with other classes of our people. 


tural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEMEON D. FESS 


OHIO, 


or 


In tue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
1, 1915. 


FESS. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the privilege | 
to print extended me when Senate amendment 89, 
1 as the McCumber amendment, to the Agriculture appro- 
yn bill, which was designed to provide for a system of 
credits, was under consideration, to say something about 
haracter of the people of the seventh Ohio congressional 
ct, which I have the honor to represent. I embrace this 
rtunity, first, because rural credits is a question of in- 
to the argiculturist; and, second, I wish to eall the at 
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natural for a to think we 


honors him by electing him its Representative lo be selected 
to speak and vote for the 


‘ 
Congressman 





interests of a free pe e 1 ul 
honor. To be intrusted with such power p! ces any man under 
great responsibility. Aside from the ] v es with the 
Office of Representative of a people of pa ir distri 


some districts have element 


do more than ordinary honor to any man f e 
enough to be chosen its Representative: I ] rd a 
tinguished American statesman declare tl I 1 t 
represent one’s compeers is a greater | 1 

king. Especially is this true when the people repre 

a reading and independent thinking people. Such 

Ohio district, composed of nine of the best 

State, with an aggregate population of 264,297 

electorate that on the last election, Ni 3, 1914 
74,432 votes—over one and one-third tire 





for the eight Representatives in the State Missis in the 
election of 1912. This people look upon pub sery 
only a sovereign right, but a sacred duty we [ t 
day is the one time when all men stand upon the same leve 
No one man ean vote more than any ot m 

The seventh district has a historical s W ! 
borders were fought some of the greatest es ¥ de 
termined the future of the ere West I years af 
adoption of the Constitution the chief ti f ] 
of the Republic were devoted to the w of tl We 
Every step was a contest between the é L the itive 
This section of the country became the bat g 1d betw 
these claimants. Here figured the wide-1 str ‘ 


the Nation 
Hamer, and Mad 
The records of those lead » ™ 
of the history of Washington’s administration M vy of 
daring feats that distinguished the \ t] 


in the Indian War, in wl 


Miami ‘h 
Wayne played an important ] 


Anthony 
lers make up a considerabk 








the scalping knife were performed in this 

Within this district Tecumseh spent 1 ! \ 
ing been born on its borders. He ] d 
own and with the represent ves of tl ( 
Benjaman Logan, the famous In é \ 
of the counties was 1 d iW 1 ‘ 
this district Logan was not only bray I 
history as the orator s nd o to ie f 
Tecumsel Within the district were f | 
grounds a rell as hi convocatio O f ft 
places wa old ¢ cothe, in what is now Greene C 
where as iy as 2,000 Indians would gather ( ference 
Tradition tells us that at least 2.000 Indians had ered j 
this one place more than once. Tl und 
marks within the territory mprised wW 
Within the seventh district is located th st \ 
of so much significance to the arch S I 
builder and Indian we have the In i fig ! S IX 
the pioneer and Indian fighter of wide re] , 
of his wonderful feats within this distri It was here he ran 
the gantlet and it was here ] 
escaped by the leat ‘ Ni 
treular perf rmances he f d fi { 
district at Urbana. The 
The names of the various ties War 
Greene, and Fayet bear tl mes « \ 
Clinton, of statesmen: I Ind ge 
plorer; Champa from t 
of others. 

Among the men of note wl red in t 
this district can be named Jeremiah M ) 
eressman. Much of the ear law gov 
question was framed by him. John McLs | l 
States Supreme Court. T! ( vil ) 
eal orator: there is larg 


this 


orator and states n than to any her i 2 


temporaries. Robert C. Sche N t 
statesmen: Blaine pays hig 

by this son of Oh Sami S 9 } ’ 
| was no greater Union defender on the fl *of Congress. Judg 
William H. West, the “blind 1 L 
ito present the 1 Bl t 1 

years before he had led | | ‘ 

le is univers: lly I d = () ya ‘ 

day and one of its fine le l ds. Judge W 

who was an authorit { subje of 1 
Comptroller of the Currency he distinguished h I 

day he was rated as the best living authority 1 the subject 
of wool. J. Warren Keifer, the only Ohi who ever held the 
‘position of Speaker of the House of Represen ves, | 


nm of the country to this remarkable district. It is but 










































in the State. From this center can be reached 
ey Columbus, Zanesville, Cincinnati, Dayton, Indian- 
s, Lima, Fort Wayne, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, 
iny other points. A resident of my home town is within 
nutes of a steam train that will carry him without change 
to any city of significance in the East as far as Boston, 


; ey cenrers 


‘south as far as New Orleans, in the North as far as 
w, and in the West as far as St. Louis and Chieago. 


ii trolley transportation traverse every portion of the 
both with local and express convenience. 
list1 for its work of altruism, especially 


Ss is noted j 
Men’s C ian Associations 
1 


its 


and Young 


se rict 1 Ls 
Young hrist 


its 








Christian Associations, and fraternal homes. The 
: ve been pioneers in many movements. The abolition 
nt of other days found a responsive hearing in these 
\ auses that appeal to the heroic find hearty response. 
there are many Young Men’s Christian Associations 
ut the district, there are two splendid institutional as- 
ene at Springfield and the other at Washington 
u In both these cities the association owns its own 
cs, fully equipped. The one at Springfield bas had such 
arkable growth that white its building was sufficient for 
needs when built, long ago it outgrew its dimensions 
s loudly calling for hew quarters. These institutions are 
ring in some respects in both religious work, school work, 
ial-betterment work. 
istrict has one of the very few county associations for 
men, and still another for young women. ‘This fea- 
quite new in the association work and can well be re- 
in the experimental stage yet. The first, the county 
Men’s Christian Association, is in Union County, and 
nd, the county Young Woman’s Christian Association, 
( ne County. The Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
Springfield is one of the best in the State. It owns its 
, modernly equipped, and is carrying on its work 
ced results. 
trict ean also beast of many State homes, so called, 
se they are supported by the State, but because they 
At Xenia is located the well and favorably 
han’s home, for the orphans of soldiers and sailors. 
was the response to the conviction that the chil- 
who served the State and were left fatherless 
red for by the State. It is capable of widely 
bilities and its past has proved its justification, 
e is supported by the State. Springfield is the domicile 
ree fraternal homes for the children of the orders of 
\ ti I ( é 
| 
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S C1 ng has brought national recognition to this 
from exhibitions at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, both 
*, hogs, 1 sheep London, in Madison County, for 
‘ widely known for its famous stock sales, which 


t attract buyers from far 


of 


count 


st 


ire 


the mé 
ry 


some 


the 


and near. 
agriculturists of 


aate lit rn. scie fj 


the Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the Knights ¢ Py 
These are not State supported, but are supported by t s 
tive orders Kach has a beautiful building situa 1 en) 
ful high hill overlooking tl yuntrv roundabo \\ nin 
district is found a pronowm 1 sentim fol ] mol Ss 
ing. Whether country, village, or city, the church life 

nent. The religious and moral tone is irke Within ft ‘ 
trict the women’s crusade of vears was ir ru | It 1 
came most prominent in Washington Courthouse (d 


early impress, which sti 


the district ha 
Franklin Chauts 
of Warren Cou 
and in 


St 
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of this country’s great 
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he open saloon, 


lo { ted 


Luqua, 
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ithin 
t 10 


lights, 


ives. At this date vy one city 
Within the di 
m the Great Miami in the « 
s one of the ea . 
years of existence has lx 
eithe from the puly ! 
the district re held 
other chautauquas The 


gatherings are an attempt to carry popular education to the 
door of the resident. Some of these are of long stand 
one at Urbana and at Bellefontaine, while othe of 
recent date. The people of the district are id i ted 
education of the character of the lecture 1d n 
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Not the le: 
topography, 
highest 
laboring 


ist advantage is due to its splendid 
its rare landscape effects. It possesses the 
grade of business enterprise and the finest type of 
Iman to be found in the country. The commercial 
the city consists of over 1,600 members, among whom 
the headliners of business activity. 
with labor troubles. The labor is intelligent and 
displays in its individual as well as collective capacity a spirit 
of cooperation with his employer. This city is first in the num- 
ber of piano plates manufactured, where 85S per cent of those 
used in the United States are manufactured. It is also third in 
the manufacture of motor fans, and third in motor trucks. 
Other places, as the town of Franklin, supports a remarkable 


location, its 
and 


¢ 
club of 
are 


center, ho 


aggregation of men known as the Business Men’s Club. | 
Iivery county seat in the district maintains a wide-awake or- 


ganization of business men, devoted to the upbuilding of the 
city. Within the district there are at least 75 villages, which 
operate as centers for markets and mails to serve the adjacent 
communities. In each, as a rule, can be found aggressive meu 
and women devoted to the cause of a better citizenship. Most 
of them are on the railroad or trolley line, which dispels the 
former isolation. Each was a stranger to the other; now, if not 
by trolley, at least all are connected by a system of pike roads, 
which will admit of easy transit even with automobile in most, 





if not in all, parts of the year. Most of these villages have 
the modern high-school building and maintain a course of 
tudy that gives it its rank by the recognition of the State in- 
spector, <All of these schools offer such courses as 50 years ago 
could only be found in the best colleges of the country. Com- 
mencement is an annual performance. There are more first- 
rrade high schools within this district than any other in the 
State, and I am convinced there is no district in the Nation 


that approaches it in this respect. Ohio has taken the lead in 
the modern high school, and this part of the State has been 
active from the very first. This fact insures a fairly good con- 
dition in the rural schools, as may be noted by a trip through- 
out the district. Everywhere, as a rule, the rural school prob- 
lem is pressing upon the citizenry of the community. As the 
character of the school from the standpoint of efficiency of 
both the teacher and the taught can be judged by the apnear- 
ance of the buildings and grounds, the schools of the seventh 
district, when tested by this standard, are among the very best 
in the State. The same conclusion is made when studied from 
the rank of salary paid the teacher and equipment provided. 
The character of the people of an agricultural community 


cain well be determined by the appearance of the farms upon 


which they live. It does not require much agricultural train- 
ing to detect the progressive from the slovenly farmer. From 
this point of view the seventh district stands well. The average 
farm, whether large or small, shows the character of the oec- 
cupant. The condition of cultivation, the absence of waste 


land, the presence of the wood lot, the care of the premises, in- 
clading buildings, fencing, and machinery, and especially the 
provisions for caring for the live stock in the winter season, 
all serve as an index of the type of farmer on the farm. 
Intensive farming and scientific agriculture, including atten- 
tion to home et are apparent among the agricultural 
population of the seventh district. Whether domestic science 
is in accordance with the rules as taught in the technical schools 


onomics, 


or not, the evidence is abundant that the farm has long ceased 
to be the drudgery it once was. It has taken on the elements 
of both science and art. It is quite noticeable that every year 


sees a good proportion of the boys and girls attending a higher 
institution of learning to acquire the necessary technical skill 
demanded upon the farm, that what once was mere drudge may 
be displaced with the art of the agriculturist. There is a 
well-defined conviction among the rural peoples that a success- 
ful farmer must know more than enough to break ground, to 
sow and reap. This passed as suflicient years ago, but to-day 
he must know the science of political economy, to understand 
the movement of prices. The laws of the market must be com- 
prehended. He must recognize the relation of supply and de- 
mand, the needed cooperation between the producer and the 
consumer. He must also know the chemistry of the soil, that 
he can understand what depletes it and better know the secret 
of production. The young man or woman of to-day looking to a 
successful career on the farm concerns himself as much about 
his education as he would were he going to enter upon some 
liberal profession. ‘This is not alone that he may be an edu- 
cated farmer, but that he may be an educated man on 
farm. Tbe agriculturist anticipates a most desirable field in 
the near future. While his primary concern will be a producer 
upon the soil, much of his thought will be devoted to his in- 
flueuce as a citizen of a community. 
the farm ceases to be the place of drudgery, of lack of conven- 


the | 


From this point of view | 
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ience, of exposure, and ill-success, and becomes an opportunity 
to find a large place in the activities of his day. In these times 
of modern machinery, rural mail,. telephone, automobile, good 
roads, near-by high-schools, multiplied conveniences in the home 
and on the farm, easy markets, and ready pay the youth will edy- 
cate for the farm rather than from the farm. The “ back-to-{lo- 


farm’ movement is rational and is the call of the hour. ‘The | 
farm is growing in attractiveness as well as in profit. In these 


days, when we discuss the question of rural credits, it is in the 
spirit of the investigator, independent in his judgments and 
fearless in expressing opinions. 

The seventh district has within its borders just 100 banks. 
all doing a fairly prosperous business. These banks are rende 
ing service to the people; and while our citizens are talking 
rural credits, I am wondering how many farmers of the seventh 
district are suffering for lack of such a system as here pro 
posed. One caution that should be observed is the danger of 


too much dependence on a mere name or a mere system. There 
is no possible substitute for industry and economy. While I 


| shall give the most careful and sympathetic consideration to 


any proposal to improve our currency situation, and shall stand 


| for such additions to our banking system as will be beneficial 


to our agriculturists, for no benefit will come to the producer 
without a corresponding benefit to the consumer, yet I am per 
suaded that more is expected from these suggestions than wil! 
or can be realized. There is no greater error than to fix upon 
the banking system the cause of man’s battle for a livelihood 
Likewise, there is no question on which we have more en 
absolutely sure that they have the unfailing solution. Thus 
far a man who has credit wil! not have much trouble in the 


seventh district to secure such loans as he may need. If he 
has no credit, no plan yet proposed will enable him to substi 


tute something else for it. The common error of all agitators 
on the money question is the theory that a money system can 
be inaugurated that will make it easy to get money. It is no 
conclusive that final success lies in the direction of easy credit 
Successful liquidation is the important item which determines 
the wisdom of borrowing. Money borrowed beyond abilit) 
return is not a principle that a wise course would follow. Were 
it not so easy to make debts, it would most likely be less dilli- 
cult to pay them. 

A system which would provide for some plan of amortization 
so as to permit the purchaser to purchase a farm upon such 
terms and conditions that payment could be made in 
way as to liquidate by a system of deferred payments until! he 
becomes the owner of his farm would be a desirable syste! 
and would meet with the approval of the country. Siu 
scheme was recommended by President Taft. It was also urged 
by Ambassador Herrick, who had made a careful study of 
European systems now in vogue. Such a scheme would 1 
with approval in the seventh district, which returned a Kk 
publican plurality of 15,325. But whatever scheme, it |! 
be remembered that in no case will any scheme of banking t 
the place of industry and wise frugality. I shall gladly 
Speaker, vote for any measure that will increase the fri 
both, but as yet I see no substitutes for these homely bu 
sible virtues. From the standpoint of these two qualities | 
vite the country to observe the people of the seventh Ohi 
trict, and especially do I call attention to the brand of It 
licanism as displayed in the vote of 1914 in pronouncing 
verdict upon Republican policies. 
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An Exposure of the Taylor System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNEK, 
OF 


ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2) 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
much discussed Taylor system of “ scientific” 
ment? 

Will it really enable a workman, without wearing h 
prematurely, to earn more wages while putting in less 
than he is now putting in per day, as Frederick W. Taylor, 
originator of the system, contends? 

Or is the basis of the system in actual practice mere!) 
“ scientific” overworking of men for the purpose of incre 
dividends regardless of whether the speeding up is injuv 
the health and happiness of the victim? 


basis of 
shop wi 











7 ss be stated at the outset that Mr. Taylor’s propaganda | ) SR a H LEGISLATION IMPORTANT TO ALL WORKERS. 
foine mgny excellent features of systemization and stand-| This legislation is of importance to all workingmen, whether 
ion. To these the workmen have not objected, could not | they are employed in Government establishments or not, be- 
It has been intimated the labor organizations oppose | cause if the Taylor system could have been installed in Govern- 
‘ce reasonable and sensible features of the Taylor system, | ment plants, the fact could have been made use of to the 
ere is not a word to substantiate it in the hearings of | disadvantage of employees in private plants where the in- 
estigations of the system—four by Congress and one by | stallation of the system is contemplated. Private employers 
e ( mission on Industrial Relations. would be in the strategic position of being able to assert to 
| faylor system in its final analysis is based on extremes. | their protesting employees that the Taylor system had been 
\Ir. Taylor's system is different from other so-ca_led systems | indorsed by the United States Government, and that if it was 
ve entific” shop management principally. in the fact that | an inhuman and bad system Uncle Sam would not be putting 
irs in his propaganda all the ground covered by other | his official stamp of approval upon it by introducing it in the 
% ving scientists—and they all have gone as far as they | Government arsenals and navy yards. 
g it would be humane to go—and, then continues still | IS THIS WHAT MR. TAYLOR MEANS? 
It is these extremes, and these extremes only, that| <A statement in Mr. Taylor’s book on scientific shop manage- 
\ 1 oppose. It is these extremes and not the systemiza- | ment, which supplies food for thought, is this: 
t | standardization features of Taylorism which are to| In all cases money must be spent, and in many cases a great deal 
tunl advantage of employee and employer that Congress | of money, before the changes are completed which result in lowering 
| ently forbidden in Government arsenals and navy yards. | ©°S® 
M well-meaning employers, and many men who are | One inference which might be drawn from this language 1S 
in their desire to see the conditions of workingmen | that at first men must be paid higher wages to induce them to 
ed, have been misled as to what the Taylor system is | Set the fastest possible pace, but that in the end the men will be 
sto the motive behind it. I will mention, for instance, Mr. doing a greatly increased amount of work for the same pay 
| “ Brandeis, of Boston, 2 man who more than once bas received before the installation of the system. Evidence is 
: 1 publie and that, too, without being on the pay roll | available to sustain this inference. 
f public. Mr. Brandeis has spoken approvingly of Mr. | When Mr. Taylor undertook to install his system in the plant 
r s methods. But with all respect to Mr. Brandeis, I | of the Bethlehem Steel Co. the laborers handling pig iron were 
is honestly mistaken in his idea that the Taylor sys- | receiving $1.15 per day, and were handling between 12 and 
; conceived in the interests of man. It was not. It was| 18 tons per man per day. After the Taylor system was finally 
| in the interests of greed, and in operation it exploits | installed, the men were handling 48 tons per man per day, and 
d does not benefit him. the wages of the fastest workers had been increased to $1.85 
ONLY ONE OUT OF FIVE WORKMEN COULD KEEP UP. | per day. Thus, it will be seen that before the installation of the 
1 do not beldewe 400: abe Bees. wie can cueesetalie Sete 1| Paylor system laborers were receiving 8.8 cents per ton for 
Ao leve the man lives who can successfully defend | nandling pig iron, and after it was installed they were receiving 
fore an audience of average American citizens the Taylor | 3.8 cents per ton. q 
s as Mr. Paylor himself describes it. Mr. Taylor relates that when he started in at the Bethlehem 
ne Mr. Brandeis, oF any other man, confronted on the} pjant workmen were turning out 4 and 5 castings of a certain 
platform with Mr. Taylor's own words, used in describ- | type per day, receiving therefor 50 cents each, and that he sue 
iN he installed the Taylor system at the plant of the ceeded in speeding up the men to a point where they turned out 
x m Steel Co. : from 8 to 10 castings per day. ‘The price was reduced to 
< were ail purposely made So severe that not more than | 95 cents each. 
ive laborers (perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) : : ; , : 
ip. , Permit me at this point to quote from colloquy between 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to repeat that the motive behind the Congressman Epwarp Ki ag. oO Colorado, , oe ee 
tch and other speeding-up features of Taylorism is not House Labot : ommittee, and om. W liam : router, 4 hie of 
as the average man understands the meaning of the Ordnance of the War Department, who 1s installing the J ae 
it an inordinate desire for a greater profit from the | system in the ES SERRE, and who om ae ee led 
in, and back of that desire is greed. in his enthusiasm for its principles by even Mr. Taylor himself 
last analysis the Taylor system is simply the “ scien- | at a Sth, Mictency of your est - 
nding down of the spirit, the hopes, the ambitions, as | Jess than per cent. Pe “ae - ~ 
he physical bodies of those who toil, and for what? In| Gen. Crozier. That is true ee j 
t dividends may be increased. ‘The thing is too inhuman |) ee Ree ene ae eee ae nat the efficient —— 
murderous to be imposed on beasts of burden, to say | as the less efficient workman.  —_ . 
of imposing it upon fellow human beings. It may be | OUTPUT INCREASED 200 PER CENT, WAG! PER CI IN INS s 
he credit of the Se American employer that he | Gen. Crozier admitted frequently that under the speeding-up 
sed to go to anything like the extremes that Mr. | jpocesses workmen had increased their output over 200 per cent, 
s recommended. and that the wages of some of the men had been i cre sed as 
MPT TO INSTALL SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT ARSENALS, | much as 33 per cent. The increased profit to the employer 
o relate, the Chief of Ordnance wants to install the | therefore, is the difference between 200 per cent and 33 pet 
stem in the Government arsenals. The Sixty-third | Cent and even considerably more than this, because where ther 
deserves the unstinted thanks of the workers of the | iS 2m increase in the output of this proportion there is a con 
} inserting in the Army and Navy bills a provision | Siderable decrease in the overhead charges per unit, and because 
g the use in Government arsenals and navy yards of | 2°t all of the men are fortunate enough to receive anything 
watch and other objectionable speeding-up features | like 33 per cent increase. . 
| lor system | And this is the milk in the coconut! It reveals the motive 
vision reads as follows: : | behind the introduction of the Taylor system. Its sole object 
rhat no part of the appropriations made in this bill shall | and purpose is to induce the workman og perform capes K 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superin- | for less pay per unit. Its operation in the end is ( CAs 
man, or other person having charge of the work of any | instead of increase, wages. 
vith ae ato Shiels Ok other tne measerine acre sng to | ‘That the system increases dividends for the employer, ther 
ny job of any such employee between the starting and com is no doubt. In fact, it is a get-rich quick scheme f the e! 
reot or of the movements of any such employee while | ployer who is heartless enough to use it to its fina \ 
vee in addition to his regular wages, except for sugges- Mr. Taylor describes it. 
il iprover Ss or cono r » opera if anv . : P 
plant: ame le ie tas aaeieen cational eggeel ae WHEN A WORKMAN WEARS OUT m= MAI , 
ng this proviso shall be allowed. | Wnder the Taylor system the man is of secondary im} ince 
ctnient of this legislation was accomplished in the | to the machine. Here is the “science” of it: Be careful of the 
the bitter opposition of special-interest servers in | machinery, because if it breaks down or wears out it costs 
: | money to repair or replace it. Sut if a workman brenks d i 
ering the powerful influences that opposed it; con- | or wears out, it costs the employer nothing to re ‘e 
s < the treacherous parliamentary whiripools through which | There are always fresh men waiting at the doo he ¢ d. 
‘ to pass, and the dangers which beset it at every stage of | So as long as the supply of men holds out Taylor s em 
S itive journey, the workingmen of the Nation are to be | can go on. 
ue ‘ulated upon its final safe arrival upon the statutes as | But whether Mr. Taylor takes it into consideration « t, it 
is a fact that if a workman, because of long-c ued OV xer- 
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ti finally thrown prematurely on the scrap heap, some one 
ha » stand the loss even if the employer does not, and where 
the workman is the head of a family it is the family that must 
bear the burden One of the principles of “scientific” shop 
niinagement, it should be remembered, is that it is no concern 
to the employer what happens to the man who can not keep up 
to the pace. 
THI CIEN OF PERSUASION, 

Mr. Taylor lays great stress on his system of scientific “ per- 
suasion.” Eight bosses assist in the “persuading.” Five of 
them sre directly over the workman urging him on. 

The tasks laid out for the men are evidently so severe that at 
firs he foremen themselves do not have the heart to insist 
upon » workmen under them performing the exc essive amount 
of work “planned” for them. But Mr. Taylor foresaw the | 
possibility of weak-hearted foremen, and he arranged to take 
care of them. He provided “ oyerforemen.” I quote from his 
book (p. 1397, par. 254) : 

Jif ED NERVING AND BRACING UP TO THE POINT OF INSISTING THAT 
THE WORKMEN CARRY OUT ORDERS 

The functions of these overforemen are twofold: First, that of 
teacl each of the bosses under them the exact nature of his duties, 
and at start also of nerving and bracing them up to the point of in- 
sist that the workmen shall carry out the orders exactly as speci- 
f on the instruction cards, 

Mr. Taylor says foremen make a great mistake in trying to 
persuade several men at once. He indicates the way to success- 
fully intimidate a workman is for all the foremen to center 
their persuasion “right onto a single man,” and to keep after 
him until he is persuaded. 

No workman— 

— Mr. Taylor— 
can long resist the help and persuasion of five forenien over him. He 
wil Le ‘ ither do the work as he is told or leave. (VT. 1479.) 

TIERI INFORMATION THAT WILL INTEREST WORKINGMEN ! MR. TAYLOR 
FINES HIMSELF WHEN HE DESERVE IT : 


The writer has fined men from 1 cent to $60, says Mr. 
lor in his book of instructions to employers (p. 1453, par. 


Tay- 
449). 


If it will afford workmen any consolation to know that Mr. 
Taylor also fines himself when he thinks he has not been suf- 
ficiently “scientific,” it may be stated that he makes such a 
claim. 
The writer has invariably fined himself,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“just as he would the men under him for offenses committed.” 
It should be understood that these secrets of the Taylor sys- 


tem are generally not divulged to the employees, but are par- 
ticularly for the consideration of employers. It is a part of the 
“science” of the Taylor system to introduce many of its fea- 
tures “quietly ’’ and to “get them running smoothly in a shop 
before calling attention to the principle involved.” When the 
effect of certain features of the system are finally realized, Mr. 


Taylor ae 


the bull.” 


Says, 


invariably acts as the proverbial red flag on 


But these are not all of the persuasive features that Mr. Tay- 
lor has worked out Here is an idea which can undoubtedly 
be employed with more or less success, especiilly on workers 
who have no other jobs immediately in sight and who have 


families that would be placed in want if they 
employment. 


should quit their 


In piecework of this class the task idea should always be main- 
tained by keeping it clearly before each man that his average daily earn- 
ings must amount to a given high sum (as in the case of the Bethlehem 
laborers, $1.85 per day) and that failure to average this amount will 

irely result in his being laid off. (P. 1374, par. 166.) 

LAY ( MEN “ QUITE OFTEN” TO INTIMIDATE THOSE WHO REMAIN. 

Men must be laid off occasionally whether it is absolutely 
necessary or not, however. Mr. Taylor says this is necessary 
for the success of the system. Here is the philosophy in his ex- 
act words: 

For the success of the system, the number of men employed on prac- 
tically the same class of work should be large enough for the workmen 
quite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for failing 
to earn high wages, and others substituted in their place. : 

It is no y part of the “‘ science” of the Taylor system to be con- 
cerned with any workman who can not keep up. Mr. Taylor 


says it is really wonderful what a prodigious amount of work can 


be performed by the body of picked men who survive three or 

four years of his stimulating and eliminating processes. Mr. 

Tay has nothing to say of bread earners who drop out in the 

preliminaries. The Taylor system concerns itself only with the 
Survivors. 

IS FOOLED SOMEWIIAT AS TO JUST WHAT THE TAYLOR SYSTEM 

REALLY IS. 

Mr. Tayler has two descriptions of his system. They differ 

somewhat. One is for the perusal of the general public, whose 

approval of his methods would be a valuable asset in imposing 


the system upon workmen in spite of their To the 


objections. 
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Ce 
appear there is nothing about it object 


public it is made to ¢ 
able to the workman, especially no such thing as 
that it was, indeed, conceived in the interests of may 
of to exploit man. 


hurry, 


Mr. Taylor has another description of his system inf; 
for the eyes and ears of employers particularly. In this 
sion he makes no claim to being a humanitarian, but y 


himself rather as a slave driver—always, of 
scientifically—discurding the use of the soft pedal and sg] 
how after men have been speeded up, and 
speeded up, they will be doing mere work for less pay yp: 
which, of course, means increased dividends, and i 
dividends constitute the plot of the play throughout. 

In other words, the picture Mr. Taylor draws of his 
for the public is one of gentleness personified, 
version leaves a vision of breakneck speed and enorm: 

WHAT THE “ SCIENCE ” OF THE TAYLOR SYSTEM APPEARS ) 

A careful perusal of Mr. Taylor’s various works ex) 
his system of shop management would indicate— 

First. That the “science” of the Taylor system in 


speeded w 


while the 


course, di 


1ts 


analysis is the relentless speeding up of workmen by the s 


of a task which, 
ean accomplish; 

Second. That it is no part of the “science” to be con 
with any workmen who can not keep up to the pace 
fastest man on the part of an operation on which he 
gaged; 


Third. That if the Taylor system was adopted univers 


in some instances, but one out of five wor 


ball 


great army of workmen would be thrown out of employm: 


reduced in rank, such as mechanics being forced to take p 


tions as laborers, because it is obvious that all 
physically able to keep up, day after day and 
month, to a pace set by the fastest and freshest worke1 

Fourth. That the Taylor system would tend 


ganization among lh one of the corner 


men 
mont} 


+ 
LO 


stones of 


vidually and not in masses or through committees; that 
concern of one workman what happens to another. 
working under this system must be “ satisfied”; the 1 


he becomes dissatisfied he must quit; 
danger of his grievance becoming contagious and the ‘ 
interfered with. 

The Taylor system means, in a sentence, that the q 
time at which a job can be completed by a first-class 1 
be the standard time at which all men are to be com 
complete the same job, with a bonus—at least, t 
for reaching the maximum speed, and a fine or disch 
reaching that speed. 

TAYLOR SYSTEM TRANSPLANTED 


oO Stal 


IN ARSENALS 
TRUST, 

The attention of the Chief of Ordnance of the W 
ment was first attracted to the Taylor system at the } 
the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., tw 
three concerns which constitute the War Trust in thi 
and to which concerns the War Department has awar«d 
of dollars’ worth of contracts for munitions of war, pa) 
from 20 to 60 per cent more than it would have cost 
facture these supplies in the Government arsenals. Th 
of the Chief of Ordnance in transplanting the 5 
from the plants of the Midvale and Bethlehem compa! 
Government arsenals is additional evidence of the clos 
tion between Army officers and the War Trust. 

Gen. Crozier employed Mr. Taylor and his as 
stall the system in the Government arsenals, 

It has been put into effect at the Watertown Ars 
been partly introduced at the Rock Island Arsen 
ployees at both establishments are opposed io the sy 
to a man, and it was their protests that have broug 
action by Congress. 

In spite of the opposition of the workmen at the «1 
in spite of the fact that four committees of Congress 
tigated this system and reported adversely, the Chie! 
nance has persisted in extending the system. 

Relative to the activity of the Ordnance Departme! 
epg the Taylor system in the Government ar 


FROM 


SHO! 


report of the Committee on Labor, made to the IH 
tember 30, 1914, had the following to say 
THE “ SYSTEM ” IS BEING FORCED IN, 

The moving spirit behind the plan te install the Tay 
the Government arsenals appears to be Brig. Gen, Wi 
Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, who has garisd 
all of the Government arsenals. Gen. Crozier appears to D 
to install the stop watch and other objectionable speeding-u) 
of the Taylor system in the arsenals in spite of the pro 


workmen and even in spite of the strong denunciation of suc 
by the special committee of the House of Representatives W 
tigated the subject during the preceding Congress. 








il 


destri 


‘I 
logic being the principle that workmen must be dealt with 


otherwise there wo 
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tt 


ul 


1S 


dre 













r appeared before the committee and spoke in favor of the 
yp watch and the Taylor system; and there appears to be 


to believe that, unless Congress passes legislation abso- 
iting the use of such methods in the Government establish- 
extension of 
Island, but in all the manufacturing 


Crozier will proceed 


Watertown and Rock 


f the Government 
He WAR TRUST, BUT 


with the 


within his domain. 


A SCIENTIST 


IN SHOP 


the system, 


MANAGEMENT, 


rthy of passing notice that while Army officers are 
st bit saving with the people’s money when awarding 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., paying this concern 35 
ore than they could obtain the same work for by 

t manufacture, they are extreme economists when 
to using the stop watch on a workingman. 
h Gen. Crozier’s own testimony before the Appropria- 
S iuittee was that the arsenal workmen are turning out 
er cent below the price of the private manufacturers, 
ving the Government hundreds of thousands of dollars 
Gen. Crozier is determined to make them work still 


LOYEES ARE SAVING 
ANNUALLY BY THEIR PRESENT 


GOVERNMENT 


THOUSANDS 
EFFICIENCY, 


oF 


DOLLARS 


nee, the workmen at the Frankford Arsenal are pro- 


1 


inch finished shrapnel case for $1.75, for which the 
t is paying private manufacturers $3.06. 
fhree-eighths-inch conuimon shrapnel are being produced for 


87.04 e Government arsenal, while the Government is pay- 
et ivate manufacturers $17.50 for the same article. And 


tract of $1,900,064.05 worth of such work manufac- 
he Frankford Arsenal, the Government saved $979.- 
$1,000,000 on a 
the work- 


approximately, in 
() order. These figures tend to indicate that 


ai 


round 


figures, 


e Governinent arsenals are now efficient 
iving imposed upon them speeding-up processes com- 
u to work still faster than they are now working. 
rhe table from which these figures are taken, as compiled by 


Montgomery, is as follows: 
Quan- | Total 
tities | arsenal! Aggrega 
under costs total ar- 
manu- per senal cost. 


facture.| unit. 


LO, 600 $1. 75 


. 2,000 4, 68 | 
hed } | 
3, 961 & 80 | 
hrap- 

5, 000 17.10 

n | 

I t j 
| 

a 48,000 3. 55 
mon | 
hout } | 
hase } 
.-| 7,000 7.94 | 
os | | 
ae 
...{ 14,500 | 15.45 | 
on j 
; | | 
5,000 30. 20 


6,900 | 2.39 


ion | 
9,500] 4.81 
n | 
10,605} 830 
yn | | 
os} Fp Ode 16. 75 
I 1a- | 
: 48, 000 2.16 
a | 
26, 500 2. 92 
ive 
] 55, 000 10.15 
74, 500 1. 66 
74,500 a9 
74, 500 .09 





irsenal cost 


government manufacture 


. HIMSELF TESTIFIES 


MONEY TO 


io } 


THE 


£17, 500. 00 


£5, 500. 00 


170, 400. 00 


55, 580. 00 


224, 025. CO 


151, 000. 00 
16, 491. 00 


45, 695. 00 


$8, 021. ! 


103, 680. 00 


77, 380. 00 


58, 250. 00 
123, 670. 00 
13, 410. 00 
6, 705. 00 


Con- 
tract 
cost per 


L& 


RF 
6. 


. 03 


. 2369 


. 1751 


Tot: 


11 con- 


tract cost. 


13, 700. 00 
38, 223. 65 | 


286, O80. 


| 126, 210. 


377, 290. 
190, 550. 
34, 638. 
89, 775. 
136, 062. 


130, 712. 


| 212,640. 


191, 065. 


724, 350. 


184,015. 


17, 649. 0 


13, 044. 


.00 


00 


00 


00 | 


00 


06 
00 


00 


15 |} 


19 | 


00 


00 


00 | 


OO 


and do not 


Saving 
over 
contract 
costs. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| $14, 000. 00 
| 
4,340. 00 
| 


3, 366. 85 





} —3, 100.00 


| 


115, 680. 00 


| 
| 
| 


70, 630. 00 


153, 265. 00 


39, 550. 00 
| 18,147.00 
| 44, 080. 00 
48, 040. 65 
12,172. 44 
108, 960. 00 


113, 685. 00 


| 
166, 100. 00 
60, 345. 00 
4, 239. 05 
6, 339. 95 


$2, 879, 904. 99 


1, 900, 064. 05 


979, 840. 9 
9 10 5 


THAT ARSENAL EMPLOYEES ARE SAVING 


GOVERNMENT. 


peeding up. 


turn for a moment to certain recent testimony of the 
Ordnance as to the present efficiency of the plant at | 
ind, Ill., and thereby ascertain if the necessity exists 
drastic change of method, or s 


On January 
'~, Gen, Crozier said before the special committee of the 
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House of Representatives to investigate the Taylor system, 
and so forth, as follows—see page 1118 of hearings: 
We have recently manufactured gun carriages and are doing it still 





for 3-inch rifles; that is, field guns $2,510.60, the exact cost We 
purchased those rifle carriages from experienced manufactu s, who 
had had preceding orders for the same thing, for $3,398.82. an increase 


of 35.4 per cent over our own price. Our carriages were made at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

We have manufactured there, at the same ars 
$1,128.67, and we have purchased the e ¢ f riv: 
facturers who had had previous orders for them, so that they 

\ ‘ 
? 


rience in the manufacture, for $1,744.10, which is 5 


than our own price. 


On page 1117 of the same hearings Gen. Crozier stated as 


| follows: 


At the Springfield Armory the | ) manufacture is s! 
rifles. We make a few other things, but the manufacture is a 
entirely of the small-arms rifle. We manufacture that 1 
$15, and in doing so I take into account what I think shou 
be taken into account in the cost; but the Springtield , 
the other arsenals, is maintained as an arsenal of storage and issue, as 
well as a manufacturing place; and, 











I have subtracted from the total ld Ar V 
those portions which I consider resu a : 
of issue and storage Unless so! ‘ etails quite 
closely, there may be a question as to whether I subtract quite much 
as I ought to. 

Therefore, I, last year, for the purpose of satisfying some | Ss who 


might have some doubt, made up what I might call an exaggera ) 
of the rifles at the Springfield Armory—that is, I took every cent of 
money that was sent up to the Springfield Armory and charged it to the 


rifie. Whether it was for the payment of the clerks that were used in 
the isSue of stores, the payment of the storehouse force, whether it was 
for the payment of the watchmen—they are the guards and custod S 
of the valuable property we have up there—I charged all the pay of 
officers and all the pay of everybody concerned to the rifle, and by that 
means I arrived at a cost of the rifle of $17.64 instead of $15—that is, 
I found I had to add to the cost as I nad reported it about 17 per cent. 
Now, that then became a statement of an exaggerated cost which, w t 
ever the rifle might cost properly, it could not possibly reach It must 
have been below $17.65; and if it were possible to obtain the opinion 
of an expert, I would be glad to ask him if he the it the Springfield 
rifle could be produced by anybody else anywhere and purchased f 25 
My own opinion is that you could not get it as low as $25 \ 


manutacturer, 

The rifles are also made at the Rock Island Arsenal at prac- 
ically the same figure 
ARSENAL COST OF LIMBERS IS LESS THAN HALF THE PURCHA PRICE, 

On April 2, 1912, Gen. Crozier stated as follows before a sub- 
committee of the Appropriation Committee of the House of 
Representatives relative to the cost of manufacture at the Rock 
Island Arsenal—see pages 6387-638 of hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do your figures show the comparative cost of manu 
facture and purchase? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes 

The CHAIRMAN. Put them in 





Gen. Crozier. I will mention ‘ of them for the record I think 
I can mention them mere summarily, so they can etter compre 
hended in the record, than if I put in all of these details I will take 


the limbers for the 3-ineh rifles. The average of thre contracts ive 
a price of $1,518 a piece for those limbers. 

Mr. CANNON. What is a limber? 

Gen. Crozier. A limber is the forward portion of the wagon which 








transports the gun, the forward portion of the gun carriage; and the 

average of five orders for manufacture at the Rock Island Arsenal was 

$684 a piece. The arsenal cost was less than half the purchase price 
k * + m * * 

Gen. CrozieR. Now, for the 3-inch caisson, the average of five I 
tracts shows a price of $1,708, and the average of six manufacturing 
ord given to the Rock Island Arsenal is $1,081. The 3-in gul 
carriage proper i he vehicle on whi the gun rests and 
which it is fired as the average price thre cont ts, $3,268 





and the average cost under five man ifacturing orders at the arsenal 
was $2,341. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that include overhead charges? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

These figures, representing the cost of manufacture at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, include all overhead charges, such as pay 
of officers, interest on investment (which, for the ordnance de 
partment, is 3 per cent), insurance (allowance set aside for fil 
losses), and depreciation of plant 

It will be observed that the very shop in which ordnance 
materials are manufactured at approximately half the cost of 


purchasing from private contractors is the place whe is 
proposed to install the Taylor system. I submit the necessity 
does not exist for the installation of such a system of intensive 


} 


production, with its accompanying disregard for the welfare 
of the employee, in a plant where efficiency has already re: ed 
such an advanced stage. 

If the Chief of Ordnance had manufactured in Government 
arsenals all the munitions and supplies that he has purchased 
of the War Trust at excessive pri es since he has been at the 
head of the Ordnance Department, he could have saved to the 
taxpayers more money than could be saved via the stop watch 
and speeding up of workmen in the next century. 

LIFE IN THE MIDVALE STEEL PLANT, 

Mr. Taylor received his first industrial training and first 
tested out his system at the plant of the Midvale Steel Co., in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Let us study the “ science” of the shop management in this 
nt C. H. Harrah, president of the company, happened to 
© testifying before the Committee on Labor of the House of 
t sentatives on Thursday, March 1, 1900, and the tran- 
ipt of his testimony fortunately remains intact to this day 
ti ww light on the working methods of Frederick W. Taylor, 


the subj of our sketch: 












| 


} as he ean to obtain the highest amount of w 


Ve had men with stop watches over the workmen working 
Lan e lathe, or whatever else it might be,” said Mr. Harrah, 
ni y time a man looked up they took his time; every 
tin pped to breathe they took his time, and in that way 
th ot absolutely the amount of time employed in doing a 
! ( t of work 
We i it a rule to run a machine to break,’ continued 
Mr. Harrah. “ F< stunce, the life of a hammer bar may be | 
two If that ha r bar does not break inside of the 
t\ f I go for t forgemaster, because he is not getting | 
| he ought to out of forge. It is the same way in 
hine sho} If lath natural life of which might 
» years, does not break n before that, I would go for 
he ! in charge.” 
Mr. Hai 1 did not divulge information as to whether, in the 
( Wo! n failed to break down in a given number of 
ears ler the terrific pace scientifically mapped out by Mr. 
ie would demand to know the reason, but he was frank 
to add, “We have absolutely no regard for machinery 
ir. Harrah’s testimony was Tayloresque. See how well it 
( onds with paragraph 512 of Mr. Taylor’s book of in- 
tions: “All employees should bear in mind that each shop 
first, last, and all the time for the purpose of paying 
divid is to its owners.” 
Mr. Harrah was asked whether workmen were permitted to 
leave the mill to take meals. 
N r,’ he replied ‘Once a man passes inside the red 
f e ] there until his day’s work is through.” 
| science’ of keeping men penned in was shown when a | 
hi ‘ r filled with molten metal gave way in this same | 
Tie e plant and 6 workmen were killed outright and 13 | 
‘ s seriously hurt. The principle of this feature of Tay- 
n Ww igain demonstrated in the Triangular Shirt Waist 
I tory fire in New York, where 160 women were locked in and 


ld not get out until their day’s work was done, and they did 
ut until the grim destroyer burned them. 
\I p r 


ACKS Ol ATMOSPHERE OIF SHOPS UN 


WHICH IT 
BORN, 
Aft Midvale, Mr. Taylor installed his system in the plant 
of tl Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Thanks to an investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 


strike in 1910, information is available as to conditions of labor 
in that concern’s plants. he inquiry was made by the United 


States Bureau of Labor in 1910, under the direetion of Ethel- 
bert Stewart, a special agent of the Labor Bureau at the time, 
who bore the reputation of being one of the most experienced 





economie investigators in the country. 
Vbhen this strike began there were no labor organizations in 
the plant; the company would not permit them. It was the 
her grade workers who led off in the strike. Many of the 
vf ‘t-grade men had approximately a 104-hour day. But 
ey were frequently being required to work overtime on week | 
ys and to do additional work on Sundays. Fearing that the 
cro ments of overtime and Sunday work were leading to a 
i2-hour and 7-day schedule for the whole force, they therefore 
2 sted. Therefore the protesting committee was discharged; 
theref« the strike. 
The Government investigation revealed this: 


) 


Chat out of every 100 men 29 were working 7 days every week. 
That out of every 100 men 43, including these 29, were work- 
me Sundays in the month. 
Phat out of every 100 men 51 were working 12 hours a day. 
Phat out of every 100 men 25 were working 12 hours a day 7 
i week. 
hat out of every 100 men 46 were earning less than $2 a day. 
These are the grim figures which the United 


States 


of Labor gives us of the working shifts of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. as drawn from the company’s own time books. 

jt may be imagined from the foregoing what a fine humani- 
tarian atmosphere must abound at the Midvale and Bethlehem 
plants, where the Taylor system was born. And the Taylor 
syst is ju as humanitarian as the atmosphere in the shops 
from which it sprang. 
AVERAGE OUTPUT OF AMBRICAN WORKMAN EXCEEDS THAT OF GERMAN, 


FRENCH, AND BRITISH WORKER, 
Is it true that the American workman “ deliberately plans to 
turn out far less work than he is able to do, in many instances 


failing to do more than one-third or one-half of a proper day’s 





Bureau | 


WAS | 
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ee 
Irederick W. Taylor is endeavoring to conyiy 
public that such is the case, and that this condition 


work ”? 


disease that his system of “scientific shop managen, 
|} aimed to cure. 


Before endeavoring to estimate the value of a cure one » 
Thi 


be sure of the Cisease to be cured. What are the facts? 


are 63 prominent occupations in the United States in wy); 


paying of workers by the piece is more or less common. 
workers come within the scope of the Taylor system n 


re | 
any others. Is it common sense that a pieceworker js 
do but ‘one-third or one-half” of a day’s work? It is tl, 
versal experience that a pieceworker will do just as much y 


ages px 
Saturday night. It is obvious, therefore, that the “qd 
which Mr. Taylor is setting out to cure does not exist 
pieceworkers. 


Otherwise they would be liable to speedily lose their | 
and place their families in want. 
Comparisons between the United States, Germany, 


and England have demonstrated time and again { 
American worker turns out more work per man in 
length of time than the worker of any of the oth: 


nations. The same comparisons also establish the fact 
cause of being compelled to work so fast the produc! 
American worker is inferior in quality to that turned 
the German, French, or British worker. The Taylor sy 





P 


r 


Wol 


means of the use of the stop watch and similar metho 


sweatshop 
one-third 


“ speeding-up ” processes, 
the present output per 


proposes to 
man, 


incre 
regardless of 


ditional terrific strain on the physical and mental const 


of the worker and the certainty of still further inferio! 


quality in output. 
Mr. Taylor frankly admits his scheme is primarily 
“cheapen production.” Is a decrease in the present lal 


in manufacture justified? Let us consider the steel 
for instance. The United States Commissioner of L 
ports that the Steel Trust makes a profit on steel rails 
per ton. He also states that the labor cost of the s 
from the ingot is $1.16. In other words, the steel \ 
ceives $1.16 for doing the work, while the Steel Trust 
draw down $9.20. 
| APPLYING THE TAYLOR SYSTEM ON THE WOMEN AND CHILD! 
IN THE WOOLEN MILLS. 
Here is a similar story from the woolen industry, \ 





heard first hand from Miss Josephine Liss, who acco 
the children of the Lawrence strikers to Washingto1 
“'The reports in the newspapers have not told half 
of the outrages in Lawrence,” said Miss Liss. She 
stout young woman, with a pretty face, but sad eyes, : 
been working ever since she was 14 years old. ‘ Take 
I was walking quietly to my home one day during 
when I was stopped by a militiaman and told to go 
ealled me horrible names and insulted me. When I re 
go back he attempted to stick me in the breast with his 





and then I began to fight. I was knocked down, 
arrested and convicted. 
‘Even the most skilled workers do not earn more 


| or $8 a week, and I can remember when my father was 


ing a large family on $5 a week. The children earn 
a week. Most of us work in the mills, and our hours 
And they are constantly putting in effect a faster pa 
speeding-up systems. It means that we have no time 0! 
for pleasure, but are practically slaves. It not 1 
human beings should be treated so.” 

The question arises, if Mr. Taylor could put his s 
and other scientific methods of “ persuasion” at work 


; 


men, women, and children workers at Lawrence, sett! 


is 


| which, in his own lkinguage, would be “ purposel) 


severe that not more than one out of five could keep | 
kind of fathers and mothers would the children b 
they grew up? And what kind of children would | 
dren be? This is as important to consider as dividend 
BILL INTRODUCED TO PROHIBIT USE OF STOP WATCH IN ALL ‘ 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. Deirrick of Massachusetts introduced a bill in 
third Congress providing for the abolishment of the 
system in arsenals, navy yards, and other Govern 
lishments. 

The Deitrick bill was as follows: 

A bill to regulate the method of directing the work 
employees, 

Whereas certain executive departments are installing in 

establishments new systems of shop management, 


of G 


known 
t 


their re 


L 


generic term of “ scientific management,” which have for sr 
pose the attainment of the maximum efficiency from both Pp: 
workmen; and 


\’ith the cost of living so high that the aye 
workman must have steady employment to maintain his { 
it is also obvious that day workers must do a full day’s 



















—_—— 


' s a stop watch is used in timing workmen while at work to 
W a I 

n the maximum amount of work possible for the most cap- 

n in a given time and making this the “standard time” in 


work must be done, and by a system of premiums and bonuses, 

with disciplinary nu sures sufficiently severe to enforce the 
this “‘ standard time” is the speed to which all workmen must 
illv attain if they are to retain their employment; and 














\ experience has shown that the American workman by his ex- 
| celerity performs about twice the work performed by the 
worker of other countries, with the concomitant condition 
ratio of accidents here is from three to four times as high 

countries, and the tendency of so-called “ scientific man 
t] igh the above tir x and bonus features will to 
ri > the accident disabilities and mortality aforesaid and 
workman to a mere mechanical, instead of a social and 














| 


n to his work, and, moreover, are unnecessary to secure 
efficiency of labor: Therefo: 
1, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any officer, manager, 
foreman, or other person having charge of the work 
ry of the United States Government to make or cause to 
stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study 
ents between the starting and completion of any job of | 


reward shall 
in improvement 
is employed. 


eash 
resulting 
which he 


No premium or bonus 
except for 


in the operation of the plan 


| 
pic 


vee, 
yf mploye e, 


or 


ms 


2. That any violations of the provisions of this act shall be 
sdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
mprisonme nt of not more than six months, at the discretion 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS PASSAGE OF DEITRICK BILL. 


ise Committee on Labor held hearings on the bill and 


r it favorably on September 30, 1914. This bill, however, 
ecome a law, largely for the reason it was reported so 
ie life of the Sixty-third Congress that it was impos- 

§ cet it before the House for a vote. The bill will be 


' duced in the next Congress, and it is hoped that it may 
“d. 

it was ascertained that it would be impossible to obtain 
{ passage of the Deitrick bil! prohibiting the use of the stop 


all Government establishments the friends ci the meas- 





be | 


pted the expedient of having the provisions heretofore | 


d tacked on the Army and Navy bills, which will pro- 
use of the stop watch and the premium or bonus fea- 


tures of the Taylor system in the arsenals and navy yards 

( the life of those appropriations. 
quote from the report of the Committee on Labor 
ompanied the Deitrick bill, and which was submitted 

Ifouse by Hon. EpWArpD KEATING, of Colorado. 

Mir. Speaker, I believe I am justified in taking some pride in 
{ eport, because it sustains practically all the statements 
] made about the Taylor system in the three and a half 


I have been opposing it. 
re several systems of shop management. 
( . but differ to cetails. Probably the 
Taylor system,” named for its author, 
engineer. 
the system which has been partially adopted by the War and 
artments, which action has led to the introduction of the bill 
consideration. 
iyior system may 
systematization, 
ek to 
n, but 
mulation 


They agree as 
pest known is 
F. W. Taylor, 


to 


us 


an 





headings— 
stimulation. ‘he pending 
any way with standardization 
to eliminate the more 
as nt workshops 


be divide. under three 
and 

interfere in 
is intended 


in far 


stand- 


not 
itio obnoxious 
so Governm are 
your committee is 
DEITRICK bill : 
*y of so-called scientific management through the timing 
) and bonus features will be to further aggravate the acci- 
ties and mortality among American workmen and reduce 
to a mere mechanical instead of a social and moral rela- 
work, and, moreover, are unnecessary to secure adequat 
of labor.” 
Taylor system 
1 up” to its 
nection to 
to make room 
the system do 
iltimate fate of 
t because they 
n he installed 
made the ta 
f (perhaps 


on of ve accurately stated in the 


ry 


0 






ii} 


the workman 
capacity. Wh 


satisfaction of the 


regards 
maximum 
the 


as 
n 


a 


this 


machine 
human machine 
management it is to be 
for a new machine—a fresh workman. The 
not appear to have concerned themselves 
the human derelicts who may be compelled 
ean not stand the pace. Mr. Taylor boasts 
system in the Bethlehem Steel Works he 
hard that “not mor one out of 
a smaller percentag this) could 


to 


he 





hg 
nis 
KS sO 


even 


be the kind 
but it 
ould force 


dividends 
which a 


of “ efficiency’ which produces 
is surely not the system 


upon its employees. 


beneficent 


THE 


of the Taylor system, and all 

the maximum of output at the mi 

alled bonus or premium system is a frau 

rates to reduce the workman's wages; 

nts of the Taylor system maintain. 

ing extract f » committee hearings 

nt: 

ATING, Just o 

I is to reduce 
OZIER, No. 

KEATING. Well, mes 


ke myself clear 


PURPOSE OF THE SY 


mis 
object t 


related tem 
m of exp: 
and a snare. 


to inerea 


‘sys 
° ’ 


It 
them, 





nse 





rom will serve to illus- 


IN the 
the sa 


point, the practical effect of this 


iry of the men 50 per cent? 


stop- 








isured by the compensation per unit of out- 

t lary of the machinist is $3.28 a day. 
your systet e expert finds this machinist 1 
j ; > h 
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a 
n tl 


=) 


} should 

2 hours and 20 minutes that 
a day for that work 
he succeeded in coming 


doing 
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highest standard set here, which would enable him to g 34 
per cent increase, his output would b« ne! ed 274 r cent. hat 
has been the effect of your reas <. So he wouk duce 274 of 
those pieces, for which he would t $4.37. 

“Mr. HAWLEY. Have you figured in there the that 
be given to him by better app d vreat 

“Mr. KEATING. No: what I ; 

“Gen. Crozit interposing N ! Mr. Kk \ ! 
mind. But there is this that I H t ft 
expert study of his own way « 1 
errors he may mak r any u 

“Mr. KEeaTINa. » practi effect Z 
correct, is to cut th labor cost <« a é 50 p 

tion whit k va 

rk is redu i ‘ t 
knowing { 

yu B S § 
re S t 1 ‘ 

ich would er 28 Une 

lowed him h: € t minut ved eT 

4 pairs of re $ i il 
less than one-} s le I I 
ceived. That is g tha } 
have shown that est I 
274 per cent l 

Gen, Cr 

‘Mr. KEATING, result is that t 
under the Taylor 
output as the 1 i 

The promoters of the vari 
are making a determined effort to ‘ ing 
manufacturing concer! and lal i i 
most insistent in its op] tion. It « 
cates of th stop-wi I wot j } 
were in a posit ' The Un S Gove i 
this system in its workshops. It i 
authorities would not hav ‘ ted i 

rhe committee does not be ve sue n il 
to a system which is s nit to t 
tl Nation 

PR { ‘ Ss 

A bill sit 1 ae 1 Ww t 
from the ¢ I 1 1 t Sixt ‘ i 
lar bill was Ol f ( i I 1 
Labor in the Senate. Owing owey t v i 
calendars in both Houses the ills wel re ‘ 

In the Sixty-second Congre the i 
were thoreughly inves ( 
composed of Hon. Willi } S t f I 
William C, Redfield, present Secret of ¢ me 8} ] ) 
Tilson. Che hearings cond ed by ft i I vi 
their findings were submitted to Hous n 
hearings, and a rep dest ing ‘ t 
tems, such as the method of speeding } 
and the premium-bonus system of i 

The findings of th pecial di 
and the subsequent vestigati 
Labor, we believe, justify the en: 
this bill. 

The protest nst the ysten é ! 
ployees ot the nais nd t Wi I 
posed to introduce the 1 m 1 
protest was unheeded | tl off ! f O 1) 
that time, and the sy V j l 
entire system is now in op i l VW 
features least objected 
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er al 
i in I 
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GOVERNMENT PRODUCT NOW CHEAPER THAN PRIVATE, 








iding from a table prepared by Col. George Montgomery, com- 
ndant of the Frankford senal, Philadelphia, Mr. TAVENNER made 
following specific comparisons : 

That the workmen at the Frankford Arsenal are producing a 3-inch 
finished shrapr ‘ase for $1.75 that the Government is paying private 
manufacturers $3.06 for, 

That 3.8-inch common shrapnel are being produced for $7.94 in the 
Government arsenal, while the Government is paying the private manu- 


facturers $17.50 for the same article. And so on. 


On a contract of $1,900,064.05 worth of such work manufactured at 
the Frankford Arsenal, Mr. 'TAVENNER showed the Government saved 
$979,840.94, or approximate! in round figures, $1,000,000 on a 





$2,000 000 order. Te made the point that these figures tende 
that the workmen in the Government arsenals are now eflic 
not deserve having imposed upon them speeding-up proc 
them to work still faste they are now working. 

EVERY COMMITTEE OF AT EVER INVESTIGATED 


ADVERSELY, 


1 to show 
nt, and do 
esses compelling 





r than 


e 
CONGRI Til 


MTED 


TAYLOR SYSTEM 
RiI 


Mr 


speci 


Ss ker, the Taylor system was also investigated by a 
al committee of the House during the Sixty-second Con- 
Two of the three members of that committee are now 
members of President Wilson’s Cabinet, William B. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Labor, and William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 


? vf 
pea 


£ress. 











merce. I will now quote from the report of that committee: 

Government in a mill should be like government in a State. 

It ay rs to your committee that no one can seriously object, and 
as a matter of fact no one has objected, to any system which so stand- 
ardizes and systematiz the work to be performed that a greater 
amount of production is secured with the same expenditure of labor. 
Employer and employee alike and the publie generally are interested in 
securing the largest amount and the best quality of production that can 
possibly be secured by the amount of labor expended. All men have a 


interest in the accomplishment of that end. It is only when it 
s to a division of that which has been produced that their interests 
ge. It 


mutual 








i therefore follows that any system of management which 
he tendency to destroy the power of employees, individually or col- 
lectively, to secure the equivalent of the production which properly be- 
lon to them must be looked upon as being dangerous to the welfare of 
the community at large. 

Ifiiciency must uot be had at the cost of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who labor and who should be the primary beneficiaries from effi- 
clency. We should study how to produce the best results in output 
while also producing conditions to make the most efficient men and 


women to produce that output, and this must be done by conserving in 
every way not only their health and physical and nervous vigor, but by 
creating such conditions as will permit them to work out their own hap- 
piness and contentment, secure wages which will enable them to live in 
such a manner to maintain their own self-respect and _ sufficient 
leisure to enjoy the refreshing influence of mental and moral recreation. 

The Taylor system of shop management may be divided into three 
general heads: Standardization, systematization, and stimulation. Effi- 
ciency may be gained in whole or in part by any of these ways, by any 
two of them, or by all three combined. Any or all of these devices may 
be carried to an extreme. In the first two devices, namely, standardi- 
zation and systematization, the expense which would be created by 
carrying them to an extreme would act as a check against the continu- 
ance of such a condition, but that check would not exist in that portion 
of stimulation which is applied to the workman. 

The expenses of standardization and systematization are borne by 
the management, while the expense of stimulation in the form of in- 
creased energy is borne by the workmen. Any system of shop manage- 
ment which creates a burden charge through standardization or sys- 
tematization which is too heavy for the shop to bear or which imposes 
burden charges through stimulation which are too heavy for the work- 
man to bear should be discontinued, 

That there is some loafing or soldiering amongst workmen has been 
shown by the testimony before your committee, but it is not general, 
nor does it occur in numerous instances compared with the total number 
employed. 

Ordinary 


as 


intelligent management under any system could eliminate 





it entirely or at least reduce it to the point where it would not be a 
serious hindrance to production. Because there are some loafers is no 
reason why the remainder of the workmen should either be compelled 
or induced to work up to the very edge of the breaking strain. There 


is need for production at the lowest cost, but no economic necessity 
can justify requiring workmen to speed up to the highest point which 
they can continue from day to day and from year to year, even without 
injury to their health and strength. To place workmen in a position 
of that kind is to put them in the position of a beast of burden which 
is required to go on from day to day performing a given task. 

There is a margin between the work performed by the loafer and 
the maximum task for a man, and in that margin lies a proper day's 
work. What constitutes a reasonable day’s work can only be deter- 
mined by practical experience and intelligent observation. It can not 
be wholly determined by a stop watch or any other time-measuring in- 
strument used only for a brief period of time. 

By the stop watch you may be able to determine the time in which 
a piece of work can be done, but you do not thereby alone delermine 


the length of time in which it ought to be done. 

The time study of the operations of any machine can be made with 
na reasonable degree of aceuracy, because all of the elements can be 
taken into consideration in making the computation. A machine is an 
inanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, no sentiment, and no place 
in the social order. With a workman it is different. He is a living, 
moving, sentient, social being; he is entitled to all the rights, priy- 
ileges, opportunities, and respectful consideration given to other men. 

He would be less than a man if he did not resent the introduction of 


any system which deals with him in the same wey as a beast of burden 


or an inanimate machine. 

In making a time study of the operations of a workman, all of the 
elements can not be taken into consideration, and consequently the 
computation can not be made with mathematical accuracy. There is 


no work that can be performed, or that is performed, that is not pre 
ceded by a mental process on the part of the workman. ‘The more 
skill needed in the work, the greater the mental process which precedes 


the expression of it So far as your committee bas been able to learn, 
there is no method known to scientific management by which a time 
study can be made of the mental process preceding the pbysical act. 
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of settling by arbitration their objections to the 
» the advantages to the Government through reduced costs of | 
n | means of the Taylor system, it was shown in the in- 
I a special committee of the House in 1912 that the 
i recorded on page 16 of the 1911 report of the Chief of 
was largely due to the claim that one-half the cost of 
saved by the system. It does not seem plausible that | 
1 save one-half of the material used in manufacture. 
mation as to savings contained in subsequent reports of | 
of Ordnance have not been investigated by others than those } 
nterested in proving the advantages of the system. How- 
leged savings due to better equipment, high-speed tools, 
work, and many other common-sense features which have 
ted by Mr. Taylor as a part of his system would still be 
ter the passage of the restrictive clause herein advocated. 
owever, does not stand or fall according to whether or not 
as in operation at the Watertown Arsenal has been de- 
the point of oppression as yet. Any man of sound mind can 
h measures will lead to. After our power of resistance 
orn away by the system it will be too late to raise a feeble | 
he Military Affairs Committee is well acquainted with ef- 
by every nation to prevent other rival nations from gain- 
vie positions on the high seas because of what they can do 
dvautage gained. This opposition is shown no matter what 
out to gain the advantage promises. 
THAT SYSTEM INCREASES WAGES IS MISLEADING. 
is been made of the presumption that this system increases 
is exceedingly misleading. Mr. Taylor ciaims that by his 
will be able to hire common laborers usually getting about 
and by paying them say $2.00 per day can teach them 
for which the employer now has to pay $3 per day to a 
rhis advanced stage of the development of the system has 
iched at the Watertown Arsenal as yet; but it can be 
at any time the Chief of Ordnance decided. It would not 
the system was good, even though the Chief of Ordnance 
the men $10 per day temporarily, which might be done in 
induce some to support the system while the opposition was 
Chat the Ordnance Department is not given to charity ordi- | 
hown by the starvation wages now being paid women em- 
the Frankford Arsenal at Philadelphia. ‘They receive $1.16 
resent. 
the passage of the Army appropriation bill by the House, 
Department stopped the time study and the premium sys- 
tertown and Frankford Arsenals, and the officials went out 
ployees during working hours to persuade (7?) them to 
t the clause therein advocated, which prohibited time 
the premium system. When the premium was taken away 
aforementioned women employees, their earnings dropped 
day to $1.16, the latter being the nominal day rate. ti is 
tha 1ere piecework or any task system exists a wide 
rarily made between the day rate and the task 
order to make the task system appear attractive. If, 
task work were abolished, everyone knows that the day 
to be increased. These women, who are unorganized 
probably do not understand the economic basis for wages, 
1 be lead to believe that this artificial low wage is to be 
1 e to protest for the same reason that women in 
ainst the eight-hour law on the ground that it 
deration of the eight-hour law by the Senate, peti- 
workmen aga the enactment of the law on the | 
ild reduce wages. These petitions were gotten up in 
me way as in the present case, namely, by the {niluence 
r circulating the petitions. 
rtown Arsenal the employees have also gone back to 
the passage of the bill by the House; the are still 
1 t pas 
icant f that at the Watertown Arsenal, where 
j m } peration for several years, tl the 
Hy . - l no greater on the average than the 
| i the of employees at the Boston Navy 
i ly 71 and whose wage scale is presumed 
d ] The reason for this is apparent. 
’ { ’ are usually expected to increase 
I worl y urde whe otherwise an increase should 
° IPI MANAGI MEANS CONSTANT FRICTION. 
i involved in this system are so numerous that it 
id for discontent among the employees. Employees 
\ Arsenal, for instanee, inform us that the same 
ort will net them vastly different results in earnings, 
the time study is inaccurate and that it is impossible to 
The variables, in the machinists’ business espe- 
that no exact standards can be set; and where 
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This the War Department h 

Our fear that the Ordnat 
skilled, well-paid mechanic \ 
is amply substantiated by { 
report of the Chief of Ordnance 





In order to obviate the necessity of attaching tl lau to every 
appropriation bill passed by Congress, and th ! l V ke up ich 
valuable time, it is respectfully req d tl { ol 70, 
beginning with line 13, be modified as indicated in tl l ving 


amendment, 
I have been advised to-day that this ec \ 
meeting of employees of the Frankford Arsenal on t 


ce ww 
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i i A At 
and that a large petition favoring this clause ] 1 fory to 
a Member of the Senate. This is the employe effort to o the 
coercive methods adopted about three weeks ago | t 
there to get employees to protest to the Senate against 
As a representative of the « loyees concerned I shall be ) 
make any further explanation that I can, either in writing o1 
We believe the workmen of the United States have a rig 
how fast they want to work and the degree of temptation and 
they are willing to submit to day after day. We fe that w 
right to preserve the race from deterioratir nfluer 
Trusting this will receive your favo1 le consideration, I 
Very respectfully, yours, 
N. P. ALFA 
President District N }4, International Asso ti f Ma 
MR. ALIFAS, ON BEHALF OF ARSENAL AND NAVY YARD 
CAREFULLY PREPARED REPLY TO GEN, | 
On April 17, 18, and 20, 1914, the Committee Labor of the 
House held hearings on the bill H. R. 8662, subsequently desig 


nated H. R. 17800. ‘This bill had the same purpose as the time 
study and premium clauses in the Army bill now 
cussion. Asa part of his remarks Mr. Alifas inserted a writ 
ten statement which was a reply to’a defense of the Tay! 

system as in operation at the Watertown Arsenal, written by 
Gen. William Crozier, Chief «f ; 





Ordnance Lhe ter is s 
cisely written and presents e viewpoint of labor so we { 
I regard it as worthy of careful perusal by anyone interested 
in the subject. The letter of Mr. Alifas reads follows 

INTERNATIO® ASSOCIATION ¢ M 

Washington, D. ¢ { 
Hon. Davip J. Lewis, M. C 
Chairman Co tte ( I 

Hous of Represent tives, V } ton, D. ¢ 
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arsenals, who I am authorized t d t f 
statement before your committee 17, 19 ! 
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APPEND! 





i | ) presupposes armament, as a large navy by a foreign 
pe esupposes a possible war, and is the cause of preparations 
be ide to meet such an emergency by our own country, so the 
fir irt of the Taylor system is to the workmen. It constitutes a 
perpetual menace to us by reason of the likelihood that the drastic 
fi the Taylor system may start at any time. 

CHIEF OF ORDNANCE GIVES NO ASSURANCE THAT HE WILL NOT GO TO THE 
LIMIT. 

The Chief of Ordnance has never given us the assurance that there 
is to any point in the development of the Taylor system beyond 
whi he will not go. In fact, we have ery reason to fear the intro- 
duction of the complete system, since the favor with which the ad- 
vanced stages of the system are regarded by the Chief of Ordnance has 
depended upon the success of the first steps taken. So that if each suc- 
ceeding unobjectionable step is a success financially, it will indicate that 
M-. Taylor's further plans should be used if possible. 

In his annual report of 1911, page 17, the Chief of Ordnance says: 
“The confirmation of the claims as to the advantages of the features 
first installed, which the practical test at Watertown affords, lends | 
such force to these further claims that, in the absence of any positive | 
evidence to the contrary, I do not think they can be disregarded by an 
administrative officer honestly desirous of serving the interests of the 
Government.’ 

7. (a) There is nothing in the methods of Mr. Taylor or the methods 
used at the Watertown Arsenal to indicate that it makes any difference 
whether an employee does his task “ cheerfully’ or not. The amount 
of stimulus contemplated by Mr. Taylor is regulated by the amount 
required to make an employee give the output. By making the stimu- 
lu strong enough it is, of course, possible to compel an employee to 
admit that he does his task “cheerfully,” for instance: A machinist 
by the name of Mr. Wright was discharged at the Watertown Arsenal 
because he refused to worl on a premium basis. It might be con- 
tended that all employees who agree to accept premium work did so 
cheerfully. However, petitions have been signed hy these employees 
asking that the system be discontinued; and to prove the distasteful- 
ness of the system one need only point to the fact that the molders | 
went on a strike against the system in 1911 at Watertown Arsenal. 
It would be possible, of course, to induce a man to cheerfully accept 
a life sentence in the penitentiary, provided the alternative was being 
put to death, 

A WORKMAN HAS SOME LITTLE SENSE OF HIS OWN. 
(b) A workman having learned a trade, knows what methods of 


holding and machining hls work are the most expeditious; he knows 


what kind of steel and what shape of tool will perform the best 
service on any given job of any kind of material. With the same 
amount of experimenting as is done by the so-called expert on any 
given job, in conjunction with advice from his foreman, the workman 
can turn out a day's work that should be satisfactory to a reasonable 


employer. The purpose of using the stop 
ascertain the best methods of doing the work 


watch is not so much 
(these are matters which 


can be determined from slide rules and tables of cutting speeds and 
feeds) as it is to ascertain the least time in which a job can be done 
for the purpose of compelling an employee to meet that time. The 
stimulus advocated by the Taylor system is so adjusted that once the 


least time in which a job can be done is ascertained it is comparatively 


easy to drive the employee to abnormal exertions in his effort to meet 
that time 

(c) The necessity of having experts to direct the detailed movements 
of workman in order to get the utmost out of him seems to be based 





on the belief that it is impossible for a workman to learn the machinist 
trade. In the Taylor system it is almed to gradually replace the skilled 
mechanic (whose faulty knowledge becomes unnecessary, when an ex- 
pert is to direct his movements) with a low and cheap grade of work- 
inman Whose movements will be directed by an expert and to whom 


premium will be paid above his regular wages, but who will not be paid 





as much (premium ineluded) as the workman he displaced. This is 
Mr. Taylor's method of increasing wages. It is true that this stage 
of the system has not yet been reached at the Watertown Arsenal, but 
it is believed the Chief of Ordnance will not ultimately employ men 
of greater skill than is necessary to do the work with the aid of these 
so-called experts. 


S. In order to understand our reasons for opposing the 


Taylor sys- 
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ORDINARY SYSTEMS NOT FAST ENOUGH, 
“The injustice of the very foundation of the 


system 
upon the workman every day of his life, and no 


man, 


is tl 
howey 


disposed he may be toward his employer, can fail to resent this 
eriously influenced by it in his work. 
necessity slow and irregular in their 


te 


These systems are th 
operation in reducing costs 
toward an increased output, but under them thi 
iXimum output of a first-class man is almost it); 
) 


drift 
ment 
(Par. 


gradua 
of the 
90, p. 1¢ 








STOP-WATCH TIME STUDY USED, 

“His first step was to place an intelligent, college-educated 
charge of progress in this line. This man had not before hand 
class ef labor, although he understood managing workmen. Il 
familiar with the methods pursued by the writer, but was soon 
the art of determining how much work a first-class man 
day. This was done by timing with a stop watch a 
while he was working fast. The best way to do this—in fact 
the only way in which the timing can be done with certainty 
divide the man’s work into its elements and time each element 
ately. For example, in the case of a man loading pig iron 
car, the elements should be: Picking up the pig iron from tl nd 
or pile (time in hundredths of a minute) ; walking with it on 
(time per foot walked) ; walking with it up an incline to car (t 
foot walked) ; throwing the pig down (time in hundredths of a 1 
or laying it on a pile (time in hundredths of a minute); wal 
empty to get a load (time per foot walked). (Par. 101, p. 13: 

ONLY ONE OUT OF FIVE CAN KEEP UP TO TASK, 

“When the writer left the steel works the Bethlehem pi 
were the finest body of picked laborers that he had ever seen 
They were practically all first-class men, because in each cas 


can do 
first-class 





which they were called upon to perform was such that only 
class man could do it. The tasks were all purposely made s 
that not more than one out of five laborers (perhaps even a 


percentage than this) could keep up. (Par. 125, p. 1361.) 
ONLY TEMPERATE WORKMEN COULD STAND PACE, 

“A careful inquiry into the condition of these men when 
work developed the fact that out of the whole gang only two 
to be drinking men. This does not, of course, imply that 
them did not take an occasional drink. The fact is that a s 
drinker would find it almost impossible to keep up with the | 
was set, so that they were practically all sober. (Par. 128, p. 1 

A LARGE DAILY TASK SET, 


* Each man in the establishment, high or low, should daily 
clearly defined task laid cut before him. This task should n 
least degree be vague nor indefinite, but should be circumscribed 
fully and completely, and should not be easy to accomplish. (1’ 
», 1368.) 

“When an establishment has reached an advanced state of 
tion, in many cases a fifth elemer<: should be added, namely, 
should be made so difficult that it can only be accomplished 
class man, (Var. 153, p. 1368.) 

LARGE TASK ENFORCED BY OBJECT LAYING OFF V 

“Where the labor market is large enough to secure in a 
time enough strictly first-class men, the piecework rate should 
on such a basis that only a first-class man working at his best 
the average amount called for. ‘This figure should be, in the 
first-class men, as stated above, from 30 per cent to 100 per 
the wages usualiy paid. The task idea is emphasized with 
of piecework by two things—the high wages and the laying of 
reasonable trial, of incompetent men; and for the success of t 
the number of men employed on practically the same clas 
should be large enough for the workmen quite often to have t 
lesson of seeing men laid off for failing to earn high wages 
substituted in their places. (Par. 166, p. 1374.) 


LESSON OF 





t! 
‘ 
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THE ‘‘ DIFFERENTIAL-RATE PIECEWORK ” IS MOST FORCEFUL, AND 
BE USED WHERE POSSIBLE, 

| “The ‘ differential-rate piecework’ is rather simpler in its a 

|! and is the more forceful of the two. It should be used w 


tem your attention is invited to the following, which is part of a 
report of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on a bill 
ac 1 to prohibit the use of the stop watch and the premium bonus, 
T quotations from Mr. Taylor's “ Shop Management,” pages 4 to 9, 
ir sive, of this report, were given under circumstances which did not 
requiie that he disguise the real purpose and methods of his system, 
and therefore indicate the hardships his system would impose upon 
Ww en much better than his remarks before a committee of Congress, 
where his theories have to pass inspection before the public conscience, 
Exuipit A. 

In order to further elucidate the basic principles of these systems, 
and to ascertain the motives which have suggested their provisions and 
the pe i extent to which they could be carried out if unrestricted, 
we elow extracts from the treatise on “Shop Management,” by 
I. W. Taylor, which it appears is regarded as a sort of textbook on 
the ibject, and from which the outline above given was deducted, 
T) ubstance of this publication, which was written prior to the in- 
vestigation of these systems by a special committee of the House of 
Representatives last winter, w defended both in whole and in part | 
by it ithor at the hearings, no part of it being repudiated. Hence 
it sand purposes shall still be regarded as the essence of “ sci ntific 
I nent.’”’ Quotations are as follows: 

UNIT TIME STUDY NECESSARY. 

What the writer wishes particularly to emphasize is that this whole 
system rests upon an accurate and scientific study of ‘unit times,’ 
whic is by far the most important element in modern management. 
With it greater and more permanent results can be attained, even under | 
ord y daywork or piecework than can be reached under any of the 
more elaborate systems without it. (Par. 133, p. 1364.) 

QUICKEST TIME IS STANDARD TIME, 

l h job t e is the quickest time in which it can be done by 
a f s man his time may be called the ‘ quickest time’ or the 
‘st rds 1 time’ f the job 

I ler all the ordinary systems this ‘ quickest time’ is more or less 
completely shrouded in mist. In most cast however, the workman is 
neal to it it more clearly than the employer. (Pars. 136- | 
1oO7 136 


is practicable, but in no case until after all the accompanying « 
have been perfected and completely standardized and a tho! 
study has been made of all of the elements of the work. ‘I 
is particularly useful where the same kind of work is 
after day, and also whenever the maximum possible output is 
which is almost always the case in the operation of expensive | 


rer 


or of a plant occupying valuable ground or a large buildi: 
more forceful than * task work with a bonus,’ because it not 
the man up from the top, but pushes him equally hard from 


(Par. 170, p. 13875.) 
IN TO MAINTAIN RAPID PACE WORKMEN SHOULD BE A 
QUENTLY TO SEE IF THEY ARE FALLING BEHIND. 
“In fixing the times for the tasks, and the piecework rai 
of this class, the job should be subdivided into a number 
and a separate time and price assigned to each division rat! 
assign a single time and price for the whole job. his 


ORDER 


reasons, the most important of which is that the average w 
order to maintain a rapid pace, should be given the op} 
measuring his performance against the task set him at 
tervals. Many men are incapable of looking very far a 
they see a definite opportunity of carning so many cents 
hard for so many minutes, they will avail themselves of it 
p. 1380.) 


WORK MEN 


CAN DO TWO OR THREE TIMES AS MUCH WORK AS IN 
‘Second, As a result of this change of feeling, such an 
their determination and physical activity, and such an im 
the conditions under which the work is done, will result in 


in their turning out from two to three times as much 

have done in the past. (Par. 201, p. 1411.) 

SOME MEN WILL BE UNABLE TO KEEP UP PACE UNDER SYSTE} 
MUST GO. 


‘Second. After the men acquiesce in the new order of thing 
Willing to do their part toward cheapening production, it wil! 
for them to change from their old easy-going ways to a his 
speed and to learn to stay steadily at their work, think ahead, ! 
every minute count. A certain percentage of them, with the 
tentions, will fail in this and find that they have no place !: 
organization, while still others, and among them some of the 
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are. however, either stupid or stubborn, can never be made to 





t the vy system is as good as the old; and these, too, must drop 
Pat 3. p. 1412.) 
GRADUALLY ACCELERATED—WORKMEN AT FIRST RESENT INTER- 


FERENCE. 
ching the final high rate of speed which shall be steadily 
d the broad fact should be realized that the men must pass 
veral distinct phases, rising from one plane of efficiency to 
ntil the final level is reached. First they must be taught to 


ler an improved system of daywork. Each man must learn 
e up his own particular way of doing things, adapt his 


to the many new standards, and grow accustomed to receiving 
ng directions covering details large and small which in the 
ve been left to his individual judgment. At first the workmen 
nothing in all this but red tape and useless and impertinent 
nce, and time must be allowed them to recover from their 
not only at this but at every stage in their upward march. 
p. 1413.) 
WHAT IS MEANT BY HIGH WAGES, 
high wages he means wages which are high only with relation 
ge of the class to which the man belongs and which are 
to those who do much more or better work than the average 
ass. He would not for an instant advocate the use of a high- 
desman to do the work which could be done by a trained 
r a low-priced man, (Par. 37, p. 1347.) 
USING HELPERS TO DO MECHANICS’ WORK COMMENDED. 
, rule, the fewer the men employed by the contractor and the 
the variety of the work the greater will be the success under 





{ ntract system, the reason for this being that the contractor, under 
{ r of financial necessity, makes personally so close a study of 
{ st time in which the work can be done that soldiering on the 


of them teach laborers 
formerly done by mechanics. 


his n en becomes difficult, and the best 
d helpers to do the work 





ection to the contract system are that the machine tools 








t contractor are apt to deteriorate rapidly, his chief interest 
ret a large output, whether the tools are properly cared for or 
! nd that through the ignorance and inexperience of the contractor 


men, his employees are frequently unjustly treated. 
Gs 2.) 


disadvantages are, however, more than counterbalanced hy 
rative absence of soldiering on the part of the men. (Var. 69, 


(Par. 


AL FOREMANSHIP RESULTS IN CHEAP WORKMEN, AND 
SIRED OF SMALL CALIBER AND ATTAINMENTS, 





MEN DE- 


ill possibilities of functional foremanship, however, will not 
realized until almost all of the machines in the shop are run 
ho are of smaller caliber and attainments and who are, there- 
than those required under the old system. The adoption 
1 tools, appliances, and methods throughout the shop, the 
i¢ in the planning room and the detailed instructions sent 
this department, added to the direct help received from the 
permit the use of comparatively cheap men even 
ted work, Of the men in the machine shop of the Bethle- 
igaged in running the roughing machines, and who were 
der the bonus system when the writer left them, about 95 
were handy men trained up from laborers: and on the finish 
working on bonus about 25 per cent were handy men. 
1595.) 


* DISPLACING KILLED LABOR WITIL tI 





bosses 





SKILLED 

ing room and functional fore- 
nt laborer or helper in time t 
work now done a ‘hinist. Is not this a 
rer and helper? 1 higher cla 
lop him and give wages. In the sympathy for 
t the case of the ‘looked. (Par. 319, p. 1421.) 
ONE BONUS SYSTEM TO ANOTHER AS SYSTEM DEVELOPS. 
seful during the difficult and deli 
from the yw pace of ordinary daywork to 
ed which is the leadin ‘haracteristic of good management. 
period of transition in the past a time was always reached 

dden long leap was taken from improved daywork to 












for instance, th: 
nder it possible Tor 
| good th 


ss of work, which 








stem is especially 


transition 





some 


work; and ip making this jump many good men inevitably 
lost from the procession. Mr. Gantt's system bridges over 
ich and enables the workman to go smoothly and with 
celerating speed from the slower ce of improved daywork 





(Par. 17 





speed of the new system, p. 1376.) 









nan can be expected to do a piece of work the firs , 
will late It should also be recognized that it a 
} ho have ‘ked at the ordinary of 
speed. Mr. Gantt’s plan can be aday 
y allowing the workman to take a I 
yet earn his bonus; and later con m 




























quickest ti in order to get th nu 
I 
MS OF PAYING FOR WORK CAN BE USED IN LARGE PLANTS 
ir, then, that in carrying out the task idea after the re 
dge has been obtained through a udy of ‘unit times,’ 
) systems, ‘day work,’ ‘straight piecework,’ ‘ task 
nus,’ and ‘ differential piecework,’ has its especial field 
and that in every large establishment doing a variety of 
r of these plans can and should be used at the same time. 
systems were in use at the Bethlehem Steel Co. when the 
] , ld have soon been started if he had 
(Vs 
M rEM WORKS 
e is applied during t 
t furnisl an | complishe ry 
ard whit are used each 
r sé » of from four to five 
der 50 cents pe piece 
I nalyzing the job and deter- 
ti of the elementary opera 
( t summing up the total, tl 
4 ) ble to turn 10 pieces a day 
the machinists were obliged 








it, and the lathes 
under a heavy feed. 


morning to n 


allow and 








(Ordinary tempered tools 1 inc! 


were used foi 

“Tt will be 
and machines, when it 
single 16-inch lathe 
pourds of steel chips i 


this work 


they had been paid before 1 ‘ 
the speed of 10 per 4 
received only 


turned them at 
than 10 they 

HOW HIGH 
As the writer 


very great. 
faced by the man who 
hard it is wise for him 


the average? 
the av 


them than they have « 
‘The writer has in 


by fixing a task which req 
offering a good round premium. 
to 
(Par. 


longer to raise men up 
idly they develop. 


EACH SHOP EXISTS, FIRST, 


“On the other hand, 
new positions has 
of allowing an est 
to be used mainly 
employees should 
all th 
should 
should expect promotio 
place. (Par. 312, p. 












COLLOQUY BETWEE) 


time, for the pu 
have patience an 


appreciate 
1s 


having 


n 


TASKS SI 
has said several 
speed of a first-class man 
One of the 
is 
t 
class man; and if not, then 

(Par. 382 





the 


t ; 1441.) 
“One fact is clear, it should always be well 
erage man, since mer 


lired a first 


this policy 


limits. 


YT 


n 


1419 


“Mr. Taytor. I think 


important 
expects large results in 
is looking for the impo 
high 1 i 
year he is expecting 1 
enough to wait f 
of workmen in this « 
Massachusetts. 
“Mr. HAWKINS. I 1 
“Mr. TaYLor. Have 
man instead of going 


failure is due to a lacl 


ployers and then to a 
workman ean long r 
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time stuay 
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ra r exposition of 
in impossi ity for 
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r rate of productio1 
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bim. He will either do 
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the daily tasks is to d 
he task. Shall it 1 ved 
iat point 1 f 
e the perf 
nvariably do better if a 
me without this incentive. Pa } 
] "as SOLVE’ Ss f 
class m: do } 1 
When this hi stand lis 
But it is surprising, af i 
1441.) 
AND ALL THE TIM O AY 
OWNERS 
of promo f nd f 
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looked up as a trai 
many f its « 
at ( nh xis 
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17 have had to be found whereby inventions would have re- 
o the benefit of the workers concerned. As it was, labor was 
due to its economic dependence; the drastic method of making 
through their suffering was continued; the immediate pro- 

future generations were benefited; and labor has been 


position ever since, because it was not able to force 


ing progress that would have eliminated privation for 






opposition of the employees at the Watertown Arsenal to the 
m would by no means disappear, even though they knew 
tainty that they would lose the amount of the premiums 
They would rather go back to straight day work than to work 
system with the premium. It is, however, believed that the 
rates at that arsenal are lower than they would be if the 
-stem were not in operation, since it is generally expected in 
erating under piece-rate systems, at least, that the employees 
up their low day-wage rate by their earnings. 
lite evident that no change in the rule of the department for 
wages would have to be made, as is claimed, in order to give 
nists at the arsenal an increase in their day rate, because 
hinists at the Boston Navy Yard, which is in the same vicinity, 
ng a wage rate that is about as high as the day rate plus the 
earned by the machinists at the arsenal. The Navy Depart- 
rates under the same rules as to wages that the W-2.: Depart- 
but they have no Taylor system installed. 





OMMITTEES OF CONGRESS REPORTED AGAINST TIME STUDY. 
Sixty-second Congress there were favorably reported out from 
( nittee on Labor of the House and the Committee on Education 
I r of the Senate bills which had for their aim the prohibiting 


. of the time study of workmen and the premium system of pay 
Government service. These bills were intended to prevent the 

thods provided for in the Taylor system. 
were no hearings held on these bills, due to the fact that these 
{ mittees of Congress had available all the information necessary 
1 a conclusion, as a result of the investigation of the subject of 
d scientific management by the special committee of the House 

for that purpose. 

| troduction of these bills was due to the unwillingness of the 


W Department to be influenced in its determination to install the 
' stem by the recommendations and views contained in the 
report of the special committee, which was composed of Congressmen 
\V m B. Wilson, William C. Redfield, and John Q. Tilson, and it | 


| that the War Department would not modify its course unless 
i to do so by legislation. 
( nized labor throughout the United States has indicated in no un- 
1 its attitude on the Taylor system and kindred systems. 
n be seen by the resolutions relating thereto passed upon at the 
w conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 
has a right to say how hard it wants to be worked and to what 
r stimulus it is willing to be subjected. 
» of its position does not stand or fall according to the de- 


terms 


ppression that has become manifest in a few shops now op- 
under the Taylor system. The possibilities for oppression In 
this and similar systems of shop management are built up, 


| attitude of its advocates toward the labor problem, and the 
ifeguards for the workman against its drastic possibilities are 
» principal reasons for the opposition of labor. 
appending hereto a copy of the testimony I gave before the 
( n on Industrial Relations on April 15, 1914, which contains 
nt of the chief reasons for the opposition of labor to the 
vhi have become identified with the term “scientific man- 





spectfully, N. P. ALIFAS, 

_ President District No. 4}, 
International Association of Machinists. 
Inn ARSE EMPLOYEE, MADE A REMARKABLE SHOWING 

BEFORE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION, 

next to insert the testimony of Mr. N. P. Alifas be- 
Commission on Industrial Relations, on April 15, 1914, 
e commission had under consideration the subject of 
fic management” in general. This testimony was con- 

those who heard it as especially clear-cut and to the 


NAT 


+} 


\lifas’s remarks speak for themselves. Being himself a 
tf, and having been an employee at the Rock Island 
the time the Ordnance Department began the in- 

there of a portion of the Taylor system, he was able 

< from first-hand knowledge, and he showed a remarkable 
to present the attitude of the arsenal and navy-yard 

, making a marked impression on the members of the 

1 Relations Commission. 
workingmen of the Nation are to be congratulated on 
so able a representative in Washington, and one who, 
wh knowledge, is patient, painstaking, and gentlemanly 

ent in his efforts to represent in Washington the views of 


( va 


N. P. ALIFAS BEFORE THE 
RELATIONS, 
TiroMPrson. Will you give us your name, ‘residence, and 


tion? 


Mr. Atiras. N. P, Alifas. 

Mr. Trompson. And your residence. 

Mi. ALIFAS, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., in the city of Wash- 
ee 

Mr. Tompson. And what is your occupation? 

lr. ALIFAS. I am the president of District No. 44, Inter- 

hal Association of Machinists. District No. 44 comprises 
hinists employed ip the Government service. 

‘ir. THOMPSON, Everywhere in this country? 

‘rt, ALIFAS. Yes; it comprises the machinists of the arsenals 
ivy yards and the Government departments here at 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 


o 
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Washington, such as the Government Printing Office. the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, the Lighthouse Servic ind the 
employees on the Canal Zone 

“Mr. THOMPSON. How long have you been in that position 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Since December 1, 1911. 

“Mr. THompson. In that time you have come into contact with 
so-called scientific management, or so-called eff ystems‘ 


“ee 


Mr. Auiras. I have. 


“Mr. THomrson. What is your general attitude toward scien 
tific management, and what are the reasons therefor 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Do you wish me to give you a general state 
ment of our objections to it and why we object to the different 


things? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. I wish you would briefly state it, if you will. 

“Mr. Airas. Our objections are these: We object to the 
system of scientific management as a whole on aceount of tl 
way it is built up; and we also have specific objections agai 
certain features of it to which we would object even though 
they were segregated and were acted upon apart from the sys 
tem as a whole. Our principal objections to the system ar 
possibilities and the sort of limitations that are placed upon the 
possibilities of the system. The principal features of the sys- 
tem that we object to are the time study—the stop-watch time 
study, the premium system, the system advocated by certain of 
the scientific engineers, of hiring cheaper men to do the charac 
ter of work that has been formerly done by highly skilled men. 
We object to the very severe disciplinary system that goe 
with it. ; 

“It must be understood that any complicated system in order 
to work, in order to make everything come just right, has to 


St 


e its 


S 


have a very severe system of discipline in order to make it do 
that. 

**We object to the elimination feature of it. 

“While labor does not object to improvements, to good man- 


agement, we think that before any very drastic changes should 
be brought about some provision should be made for those who 
are going to be inconvenienced by such changes. 

“Those are just some of the objections. I ean « 
detail or a little more specifically why we object to t 
ent items that I have brought out. 

‘““Mr. THompson. I should like tu hear 
in order, the possibilities of the System. 
those? 

“Mr. Atiras. I do not know that the possibilities of the sys 
tem ought to come first in order, because the explanation of 
some of these other questions might perhaps be necessary in 
order to explain the possibilities, but I will go on with that. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. I simply took that first because you stated 


xplain in 


hese differ- 


that. Take the first 
Why do you object to 


first. Start with the one that will unfold, in your opinion, 
naturally. 
OBJECT IS, OF COURSE, TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF INDIVIDUAL WORKMAN. 
“Mr. ALIFAs. I could just briefly touch on the possibilities, in 
order that you might understand the others, a'so 
“The question of paying men bonuses is, of course, a method 
of endeavoring to get them to do more work—to do as much as 
possible—and all the expedients that are explained in Mr. Tay 
lor’s work principally are in the direction of g¢ the out 


increasin 
j 


put of the individual workman and offering him as 


lit 

lants to increase the output as it is possible to get him to ind 
for, or as circumstances will permit 

** Now, take piecework for an exa le. That, of course, is 
not a part of the scientific system, but it is more strenuous than 
day work, that the machinists whom I represent in particular 
are how working under. We think that the system of day wor 
is sufficiently severe and furnishes sufficient indu ts to 
induce the average employee to work as hard as he ought to 
compelled to work, aud if you give him any mor . 
than that, that he eventually is going to overwork and rften 
the years of his life, probably by 10 or 15 or even more than th 

“The premium system is still more intense than the piec 
work system, and I should like to explain th ifference I do 
not believe that has been brought out here. That is, it has not 
to my way of looking at it. We wili take the he premium 
is arranged at the Watertown Arsenal, in regard to which [I 
have some information. We will say that th me study has 
indicated that 100 pieces can be made in 36 n tes. As a pre 
mium or as a time within which pvemiums shall be given, thi 
will set, say, an hour, which is 40 per t in addition to the 
lowest possible time, and they will give -half of the man’s 
rate per minute for every minute that he saves under the hou 

“Mr. Emerson. Might I interrupt, Mr. ¢ rma to 
whether it would not be better to define the terms * pre m 
and ‘bonus’? The witness is testifying abe the ‘bonus sys 
tem’ and calling it a ‘ premium system.’ 

“Mr. ALIFAS. I am talking about the premium sy m 


































































































868, 


ninutes, 


ing to speed himself up considerably harder 


APPEN 





Mr. Emerson. Not as we know it. 
‘Mr. Atieas. I am talking about the premium system. 
‘Commissioner WerINsTocK. Do you use ‘premium’ and 
nus’ AS Synonymous? 

Mir. Atreas. No, sir; I know very well what I am talking 
ut 

fhe ActiIna CHAIRMAN, Is this the Taylor system? 

Mr. Aurras. It is the Taylor system. 

The AcriNG CHAIRMAN, Mr. Taylor and his men have been 

‘ about his system as a task and bonus system. 

Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, 

fhe AcTING CHAIRMAN. Is it a task and bonus system, or 
vou really describing the premium system? 

Mr, ALIras. It is the task system with a premium. 

Mr. Emerson. With a bonus, 
‘Mr. Atiras. With a premium. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Barru. Mr. Chairman, I installed that system. What 
the use of listening to everybody else and not giving me a 
nee? Tam all right. 

Phe AcTING CHAIRMAN, I think we will hear the witness, 

Mr. Barry. I think that is mighty funny. 

Comuissioner O’CoNNELL, Let Mr. Alifas go along in his 

way. He knows what he is talking about. 


Delano). I think we 
you have not been 
Taylor and his men have 
premium’ in describing their 


be ACTING CHAIRMAN (Commissioner 
ve to let him along. Evidently 
Mr. Alifas, all the time. Mr. 


areful not to use the word ‘ 


ow 
~O 


( hut they use the words ‘differential piecework’ and 

sk-and-bonus system’ in describing their methods. 

‘Mr. Emerson. That is the reason that I asked this witness if 
would not kindly define those terms for us—for the benefit 
he commission, 

Mr. Ik. S. Thompson. May I answer that one point now— 

e you asked me that question? 

fhe ACTING CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). I do not 

k we should interrupt the witness now. 

Mr. Tuompson. I will ask this witness to define what he 
by these terms. That will simplify the thing, so far as 
Onc? li¢ d. 

The AcTiING CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). If you will 

ine what you mean by ‘premium’ as you are using it, we 
| like to bave you do that. You may not be using it in 
me sense in which others are using it. 
Ll I'l MIUM SYSTEM AT THE WATERTOWN ARSENAL, 

ir. Atiras. I mean at the Watertown Arsenal they call 

a premium—the money they make in the plan that they 
innugurated there. I was endeavoring to describe that 

n. If they made 100 pieces in 36 minutes and they were al- 

ed an hour to make those pieces, the plan is that for every 

ie tuat is saved within the hour the workman shall be paid 

a half a minute. Under the piece system, if a man has been 

isk that he would take an hour to do, he will be paid, 
eents a piece, and for every piece he makes more than 
he will be paid 5 cents a piece. If an employee uader this 
tem that is in vogue at the arsenal should complete that 
ular job in 36 minutes, he would get more for that same 

t of work than he would if he worked an hour on it. 
worked an hour on this particular piece—if he was getting 
ts an hour. I mean 30 cents for the 100 pieces—he would 
cents: but if he completed that within 36 minutes he | 
set 30 cents plus one-half of the amount of money he | 

: by shortening the time 24 minutes, which amounts 

t 40 cents for the 100 pieces. Consequently it is to the 

to increase the price that he gets for the par- 

of work that he is doing. Now, in that it is 
than the piecework system is. 
ther way of stimulating men, which, I understand, is to | 

this particular plan, which I have called the premium 

it may be different from what these other gentlemen 

the premium system, but that is what we eall it at 
nal—is a differential rate system with a bonus. When- 
they have finally discovered how much a man can do of 
i mount of work they place that at as high a limit as 

\ they can get a man to work and still make it. Sup- 
hat they should discover that a man, by very strenuous 

( d make 10 of these given pieces in a day, they would 

[If you can make 10 of these in a day, we will give you 
If you do not come up to 10, if you only make 

whatever the tolerance will be— we will give you only 

the question of only a very few minutes of speeding up 
ng the day might mean the difference between getting $2.50 
uy or $3.50 a day. If a man misses that $3.50 a day by only 


he would regret that much, and he would be 


in order to make 
is an added stimulant added onto the man. 


very 


That 
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SYSTEM PROVIDES FOR ELIMINATION OF MEN WHO CAN 


“Then you can stimulate him still further. 
provide for a system of eliminating men, and eliminating the 
least efficient of them, and in view of the fact of their sup- 
posed increased productions, so they do not need as m: iny men 
to do the same amount of work they have been doing, it js 
possible to discharge quite a few men every once in a whi! @, as 
the system becomes perfected and they can get along Without 
them. While they are discharging wee men, they might as 
well turn it into an advantage, and say: ‘ We will keep the best 
of the men, and those who can not ook up, of course, will have 
to go” That is natural. They will say: ‘If you men do noi 
make these premiums or bonuses that we are offering to you, 
if you will not work hard enough to get them, we will eliminate 
you.’ That is an added stimulant, especially at a time when 
there is very little work in the country, and the men will work 
still harder. 

“A foreman might not be disposed to press that point as 
hard if he is working himself under a salary as if he were 
under a bonus or premium for doing that sort of thing 
Taylor’s system especially, and I think most of 


NOT KEEP rp 


Re 


These systems 


Mr. 
the othe I 


scientific systems, provide that a foreman shall be paid a bonus 
in proportion to the number of his men who are making 
bonuses. Consequently that gives him an incentive to speed 


up 
his men in order to force them to make bonuses. There are 
two ways of doing it. You could give a foreman a premium or 
bonus for the number of men who were making bonuses 


Ol 
premiums, or you could regulate the size of his premium or 
bonus in accordance with the amount of premium or bonus his 


men were making. This last particularly, of course, would b 
more stimulating to him. 
“We feel that there is altogether too much stimulus con 
nected with that. You might say, ‘Oh, they would not do that. 
Our employers are too tender hearted to be willing to enforce i 
such an inhuman system of oppressing people.’ I would fee! 
very much disposed to give them credit for their very best i 
tentions. However, we have to be guided somewhat by what 
they say they will do. Mr. Taylor, in his presentation of this 
subject before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in June, 1903, gave an outline of his system. It was ut least 


just as harrowing as what I have just related, in our opinioi 


He not only advised them to do that, but he showed where 
he had done that, to prove that it was possible to do it. 
WILY WORKINGMEN ARE JUSTIFIED IN TAKING NOTICE, 


“In presenting a subject of that kind, in the way that Mr 
Taylor did, since he had had enough experience with 


ployers to know what would appeal to them, I presume he e 
this paper in such a way as to appeal to the average em 

If that sort of language is what is going to appeal 
average employer, I think that the working people m 
up a good, strong resistance to any program that is 
work out in that fashion. 


“Mr. THompson. Have you that language here? 
“Mr. Ariras. Yes, sir. In regard to keeping the cheap nm: 


I will read a paragraph to illustrate that point from ‘s 


management,’ page 1347, paragraph 37: 
. By ‘high wages’ he means wages which are high only as g 
to the average of the class to which the man belongs, and wh > 


paid only to those who do much more or better work th: in the 
of his class. I would not, for illustration, advocate the use of a 
priced tradesman to do the work which could be done by a trade 
or low-priced man, 

“In explanation of that, he figures that by systematizing th 
shop and taking advantage of all the modern improvements t 
he has incorporated in his system, it is going to so simpli! 
work that it is not going to be necessary to have the skill : 
mechanie who formerly had to do it, but that he can d's 
with him and use a laborer or a skilled man who get 
less pay, and that the increase that he would be giving the 
pleyee would not be an increase te the mechanic who w: 
placed, but would be an increase of a certain per cent to 
laborer, and an increase in the laborer’s wages would 
amount to probably as much as the mechanic got who fol 
did that class-of work. 

“Mr. THompson. Referring to that last paragrap h W hi 
read, what objection, if any, could be made to a sinmiplitic 
of the work in a shop so that the element of skill was 
and more men of the kind who labor and work as you hay 
gested could perform tasks? 


“Mr. Aviras. There could be no objection raised to it, eS 
cept it would be the objection that whenever the employ 
proves things he keeps all the advantage of the improve! 
himself. 

“Mr. Trompson. That would be the objection? 

“Mr. Axiras. That would be the objection. We have "0 
objection to simplifying things. In fact, if we could mase 


everything by automatic machinery, and nobody would 
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i it would be perfectly satisfactory, provided the 
that did not keep all the advantage himself 
1" of the world starve to death. | 
I ph 247 illustrates the effort which will be made 
y workmen 
. * ’ . * ’ | 
ilities of f le | f nanship, however, will not 
‘ ) ll ! ‘hines in the shop are run 
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reached this highly desired state of 
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management,’ 
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io the pig-iron handlers at Midvale. 


writer left the steel works the Bethlehem steel workers 
t ly of picked workers that the writer had ever seen, 
fhey were all practically first-class men; the work they 
on to do Was such that only first-class men could do it; 
purposely made so severe that only one out of five, or 
aller percentage than this, could keep up. 


regard to that, as I remen 
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iber it, there were about 


them were 
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|. If labor conditions had been very bac 
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he meant 


very high speed. 
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in 
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irkers’ point of view, they naturaliy would 


Mr. Taylor the other day illus- 


first-class men, by comparing them 


comparing the workingmen to horses, but in the 


» would take a large horse to do heavy work. 

roducing scientific management I do not suppose tha 
who hired them would hire a weakling to carry pig 
the first place he would naturally select men who he 
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would be capable of doing the work, and men would 
ves for that service who thought they would be able 
Now, after trying such men as that, 
* would appear to be capable of doing it, only 


ive were able to do the work assigned to them. 


reed for their inability to do the work. 
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we have a pretty fair conception of what 
d if those are not hardships, we do not know what 
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rson. In that particular case they carried about 
more? 
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Now, even under scientific management, if that task had 
been fixed so that it was not hurting her any and that she was 
verworked, yet I imagine that under such circumstances 


ho oO 


our American wives would feel somewhat humiliated at being 
in such situation; so that even though it does not hurt you 


ny, it is possible to have a thing humiliate you. 
Mr. Tuompson. And you think the average American wife 
uld object to that yoking? 
‘Mr. Avipas. I think so. Another reason why we have ob- 


ted to time study has been on account of the attitude of the 
employer to get the very most out of us that is possible, and 
oftentimes the only defense that the workingman has had has 
in the 


een ignorance of the employer as to exactly how much 
he could do. Just as soon as an employer found out how much 
he could do, the employer would insist that the employee 
hould do a larger day’s work than it was possible for him to 
do and keep up, and the only defense he has had has been the 
me defense that a great many business houses and big cor- 
porutions have when the public proposes to find out what their 
earnings are, to say if they can not get an increase in rates, 
or something like that, like our railroads are doing, to en- 
deavor to force the facts and figures with a view to pretending 
that they are not earning as much as they really are. 
Phere seems to be a disposition on the part of people, when 
determining what anybody else should have, that they make it 
ttle bit less than it ought to be. That is one reason. 
‘Mr. Tromeson. What cases do you know of in scientific 


Indnagement where that. has been actually the case? 





Mr, Aniras. Well, according to the testimony of the gentle- 
men here, it seems that piecework, when first established, is 
ceptible of being cut several times until it finally reaches 
poi where it is impossible to reduce it any more, but with | 
the stop-watch practice that last time after the job has been 
cut the time that has been discovered in the first place, so 
that labor does not get the advantage of having had an easier 
time while the cutting was going on. 
“In that way they find out the least possible time that | 
should be taken in the first place. | 
‘Mr. Troomrson. Assuming, Mr. Alifas, that the time study 
is a normal time study, would there be any objection to making 
that time the task time? 
‘Mr. Anrras. Well, in assuming that you would have to as- 
ime that the people who have the final determining of it are 
coing to determine right, and that is just where we differ. 

‘Mr. Trrompson. Assuming that they did determine right, 
what objection could there be to it? 

“Mr. Arreas. Assuming that they gave you the right task? 
I do not know as you could find any objection to it if you as- 


sume that, but under the present circumstances I do not see that 
any assumption of that kind could be made, due to the fact that 
it is all determined at the present time by the employer. 

“Mr. THomprson. For instance, if a study of a task which took 


several hours, say, five hours, involved quite a few different 
processes, it. might be necessary to make a study of those 
processes to see wherein motions could be eliminated, and waste 
effort, and finally, on reaching the completion of the whole task, 
they would say that a certain time was normal. Suppose it 
wis the right time, and nobody could reasonably object to it, 
could) anybody reasonably object, then, to the methods of 
examining into any of the processes to arrive at the same total, 
say five hours? 

‘Mr. Auiras. That has something to do with the mental atti- 
tude that would induce a man to think that he should make a 
time study. 

“Mr. Thompson. Let us assume that it was understood on 
both sides that the desire was simply to arrive at the whole task 
or process, and that it took five hours and required several 
processes—that it was simply a desire to arrive at a normal 
time for the whole task; could there be any reasonable objec- 
tion then? 

‘Mr. Ariras. Well, there is no objection where there is no | 
objection, of course; we all know that. | 
“Mr. Trrompson. Could there be any objection in that kind 
of case, where it was understood? | 

rHE TAYLOR SYSTEM IN THE HOME, | 

“Mr. Auiras. Well, the objection is this. that when a man | 
thinks it is necessary for him to find out what a workman is | 
doing every minute of the day, he has got an attitude of mind | 
that is going to be hard to please as to the work to be done; | 
and when a man takes that attitude, it is necessary for the | 
workingman to guard himself. I think it is like a husband 


farting out from the house in the morning and he would decide 
t le out for his wife to use that day so much pepper and so | 
! salt and many whereas before she had | 
been able to use about what she thought was necessary, she | 


so potatoes, etc. ; 
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ni 
would begin to think he was getting altogether too closefisted in 
his management, and that is what we think when the emp over 
begins to inquire what we did with that last 15 seconds: if is 
time to oppose it, 

“Mr. THompson. Are you a married man? 

“Mr. ALiras. Yes; and I don’t do that. 

“Commissioner O'CONNELL. The scientific management is on 
the other end. 

“Mr. Tuompson. I do not think that illustration, while yery 
interesting, meets the idea I have. What I want to bring on+— 
what I want to prove—is that if the employer and employee 
meet for the purpose of ascertaining in a perfectly friendly way 
as to what time should be consumed in an operation—where tho 
employee understands that there is no desire to question his ¢ 1 
will, even, much less his honesty—this thing would evap 
the thing you speak of? 

“Mr. ALiras. I would say, assuming the very fayor 
premises you have stated, that there could be no objection 

“Mr. THompson. Is it not a fact that in piece-price factories 
the determination of the piece prices, like in clothing factories 
and glove factories and other places, there is a time test made. 
not only at the instance of the employer, but often, and n 
often, at the instance of the employee, particularly in all t 
establishments where the manufacturer sets the price first, then 
the employee demands a time test of the operation, so that 
may prove to the employer that the price he has set for 
operation is not fair? In that case the employee insisting upon 
th. time study could not object to it, could he? 

“Mr. ALIFAs. No; he could not. 

“Mr. 'THoMpson. Then, therefore, the objection of the em 
ployee to the time study is to what he thinks is back of it 
thinks there is some question of his honesty or faithfulness of 
work, and he objects to it? 

PIECEWORK, 


eo 
’ 


ist 


hese 


FOR INSTANCE, IS PREFERABLE TO SOMETHING Wo 

“Mr. Ariras. Allow me to make an explanation there 
employee might ask that a certain thing be done whi 
really objects to in itself; that is, that it is better than 


thing else. I have heard of people who asked to be allows 


go to the penitentiary instead of being hung, but that is uot 
to say that he prefers the penitentiary instead of being fre \ 
man might prefer a time study to an unjust condition impose 


upon him by an employer, but that is not to say that he vy 
be in favor of that time study. 

“Mr. THompson. Then you think, if I understand you 
rectly, that where an employer sets a price on an operation snd 
the employee asks for a time study, it is similar to a man \ 
is condemned to be hung asking for a term in the penitenti 

‘**Mr. ALIFAS. In the sense that it is a lighter punishme: 
to speak. 

“Commissioner GARRETSON. It is the lesser of two evils’ 

“Mr. Arras. It is the lesser of two evils. What we ob) 
to is piecework. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Would you say that is the attitude of 
employees in connection with time studies in different trad 
the clothing trade, for instance? 

“Mr, ALIFAS. I would not presume to speak for the c! 
trades. I am speaking for the machinists’ trade, which 1 
objects to piecework and to the necessary paraphernali: 
carrying the piecework system into operation, 

“Mr. THompson. If I should tell you that in the clothing 
trade the employees ask for that time study and accept 
part of their machinery for arriving at prices, and if is 
looked upon with any disfavor whatever, that would ¢ 
at least one group of workers, would it not? 


“Mr, Atiras. Yes, sir; assuming your premises, it would 

“Mr. THOMPSON. But as a result of your testimony, it is 
is back of the time study that you object to? 

“Mr. ALIFAs. That is it. 

‘Mr. THompson. The motive? 

“Mr. Atiras. That is it—the motive. 

“Mr. THompson. The implication? 

“Mr. Atiras. The motive behind it; and that brings out 


other point I would like to just touch on before I fore 
That is the suggestion that has been made here that empio 
should confide in employees what they propose to do. |! 
cordance with this system, I see that it would be very mu 
the disadvantage of the employer to confide any such thi! 
the employee, if he proposes to do to him what these wllt'ti=* 
indicate. He would, in effect, tell a good machinist who is \ 
ing in the shop, getting $4 a day, “I want to time you on 
job, and I want to find out if you can do two or three t 3 
as much work as you are doing now, and then I propose to! 
you do it. That is, I am going to pay you enough so you 
not quit here and go somewhere e!se, but I am going to 
you do it by penalties, if I can nov find somebody else that 


i 
















.y than you are who can do that; and if I can, I will 
m.” That is, in effect, what he would have to tell the 


vee if he proposed to follow out this system, as we under- 


tr. "‘THompson. Then, in your opinion, under the ordinary 
f business, the scientific system of management, while de- 


i to lessen effort and eliminate waste, is really a method by | 


he employer can exploit labor? 


A THING IS SCIENTIFIC IS NO EVIDENCE THAT IT IS HUMANE. 


Auras. That is the idea exactly. Simply because a 
scientific does not make it good; that is, you may dis- 

ientific way of doing almost anything, such, for in- 
as swindling the public. They have that down to a 
I understand, in New York in certain places, where they 


Ss 


e the credulous int. certain schemes and then trim them. 
night reduce that to scientific methods of doing it, and 
vet it would not be a good thing simply because it was scientific. 
I ends on the purpose for which you expect to use any given 
edge whether it is good or not. 


ir. Tuompson. If the introduction of a scientific system of 
-eInent was simply for the purpose of eliminating waste, 
motion, and the like, and labor was to share fairly and 
in the saving thereby, there could be no objection reason- 
such a system, could there? 
ALIFAS. No. 
Toomrson. If the chairman, please, that is all. 
Acting CHAIRMAN. Mr. O'Connell? 
Commissioner O’CoNNELL. Nothing at this time, Mr. Chair- 
e AcTING CHAIRMAN. Mr. Garretson? 
Commissioner GArRETSON. Mr. Alifas, do you and the aver- 
n whom you represent believe man was created wholly 
» purpose of creating wealth for others? 
\ruiras. No, sir. Man was created, we think, for 
purpose of enjoying life to some extent. 
~ “ Commissioner GARRETSON. AS you understand scientific man- 


the 


ent from the presentation from which you read, it would 
3 an amendment to the ordinary catechism which gives 
n 1other purpose in life? 
Auras. It would seem like it. 


imissioner GARRETSON. Does the perusal of the writings 
subject with which you are conversant convey the idea to 


erage laboring man that this form of management is a 
labor, an unquestioned good? 
ir. AtirAs. I have endeavored to find that out first hand. 


three years ago I went to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
wing some of the employees who were working in three 
if that city where it was alleged they had introduced 
fic management. Those plants were the Midvale Steel 
the Li Belt Co., and the Tabor Manufacturing Co. I 


nk 


wed all the employees that were working there or that 
rked there that I could find and that I could see. I only 
ne man who liked the system, who would not rather 

ler the ordinary daywork at the regular daywork 


ioner GARRETSON. He did not like t 
er than he liked the public statement, t 
to do? 


ALI 


he real thing 
hen, in regard 
As. Apparently not. 
ner GARRETSON. In regard to the rules that exist 
nents, is it not true that a large number of 
covering both wage or condition of service, are not 
example of what either side, employer or employee, in 
up the trade agreement, desires, but are 
AnIras. Yes, sir. The employee, as a rule, 
I. will state that in another way, and come right 
kKach side would make it 


agree 


} 
ICS, 


compromise 


would 
to the 
more favorable to itself if it 
missioner GARReTSON. It is the result of mutual cone 
ALIFAS. Yes, sir, 
missioner GARRETSON. that 
ent with which you are familiar? 
ALIFAS. Yes: it 
‘Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Che ActrInG CHATRMAN. Mr. Weinstock? 
WeEINStTocK. Mr. Chairman, I regard Mr. 
the most intelligent and one of the best in- 
the lal side on this question of scientifie 


Is not true of every trade 


is. 
Commissioner 


of 
from 


> as one 
formed men 
manngement. 
Mr. Atiras, Thank you, Mr. Weinstock. 
Commissioner Wrinstock. There are a 


number of 


ques- 


“ons, Mr, Chairman, in connection with scientific manage- 
ment, concerning which my mind is undetermined. 


I have not 


been able to 
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“Mr. Avrras. Ordinarily I think that the employer would find 
out a man like that. I will state that our experience in daywork 
has led us to the conclusion that daywork furnishes 2 man suf- 
ficient incentive to make him do a good day’s work. He may not 
invent new methods of doing it, but he does a good day’s work 
with the implements he has at hand, and that the fear of dis- 


charge, the desire to stay in the same locality, where he may | 
owl a home, and the natural fondness he might feel toward 


good employer would induce him to turn out a good day’s work. 

Of course, these systems carry along with them, supposedly, 
a lot of new improvements that have been made in shop manage- 
ment; and wherever shops which they have invaded have been 
run under the old systems which have been in existence for 15 
or 20 years they find a lot of antiquated methods, and if they 
abolis 
for the workman, that will increase the productivity; and all 
that productivity is charged to the system, whereas under the 
old method of doing work they could have secured perhaps 
three-fourths of that increase without putting any added stimu- 
lus on the workman. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. If you were earning, for example, 
$4 a day, would you be content to remain at $4 a day for 
the rest of your days, or would you want to increase the amount 
of your earnings if you could legitimately and honorably do so 
without injury to yourself? 

“Mr. Atiras. Oh, every man wants to increase his earnings. 
rAYLORISM 


S2Ay 


UNDER frHE TASK AND WAGE 


AGREEMENT. 


AKE NOT FIXED BY MUTUAL 

*“ Commissioner Weinstock. If I was to come to you—if you 
were my worker and I was your employer—and I should say, 
‘Mr. Alifas, you are getting $4 a day, and that is all you are 


worth with your present output; that is the maximum. If the 


output can not be increased, you have reached your highest 
point. Now, I want to see if there is not some way by which you 


can earn more than $4 a day and I can also increase my profits. 
I am not coming to you as a philanthropist, and I am not com- 
ing to you out of benevolence. I am coming to you for our mu- 
tual good, and I want to see if I can not, for your good and mine, 
increase your efliciency so that you can earn more money and I 
nuly earh more money. I will exercise my brain, or such brains 
as I can spare, and cooperate with you for our common benefit.’ 
Suppose I should come to you and say that; would you object 
to that? 

“Mr. Atiras. I would not object to it if I had some voice in 
the thing. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. If you had a voice? 

“Mr. Aniras. And you should not insist upon getting all the 
benefits of it and eliminating me, possibly. 

‘Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Exactly. Now, if I should come 
to you and invite your cooperation and give you an equal voice 
with myself, you would look upon it as an advantage? 

“Mr. Atiras. Yes; without a doubt. 

* Commissioner Weinstock. Your objection—and when I say 
‘your objection’ I assume that you are here representing or- 
ganized labor, and are not speaking only for yourself 

“Mr. Atiras. I have talked with a great many employees, and 
while they may not have expressed their objections in the same 
terms that I have, I feel that their objections are, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, mine, 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Then I take it that the objection 
illed scientific management is not the fact that it can 
increase productivity, but the fact that it is put upon the worker 
without his cooperation and without giving him a voice in the 
matter? 

“Mr. Aviras. Yes. 


to this so-c 


It is the purpose for which they propose 


to use it. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. If that objection was re- 
moved 

“Mr. AuiFAs. But I will say this, that the system has been 


built up with that in view. Now, it is a good deal like building 
a structure of any kind, you might say building a guillotine. 
It proposed to use that for the purpose of decapitating 
people, and you would not expect to have that used for a 
chureh organ or something of that sort. [Laughter.] It is 
constructed for some given purpose. 

‘Commissioner Weinstock. Very well, then; you have not 
any objection to the system, then, I take it, but you have ob- 
jection to the manner in which it is applied? 


Is 


“Mr. Auiras. I would arrange the system a little bit dif- 
ferently. 
“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Go ahead and tell us just ex- 


actly how you would arrange it so it would be fair and equi- 
tuble to both sides. 


KEPEATS THERE IS NO OBJECTION TO ELIMINATION OF WASTE. 


“Mr. Arras. I will say this, that if we should agree to any 
one of the features of the system it is so built up that the next 


a | 


lh those antiquated methods, together with their stimulus | 








| taining the proper speed and feed could not be figured out 





logical step in the system is something else that we think js to 
our disadvantage. Of course, we may be mistaken. Our op. 
ponents have credited us with a great deal of ignorance on this 
subject, but it looks to us, at least, as if it was built up in suc 


a way that the next logical step would be something that wo) id 
finally be to our disadvantage. I do not think we would have 
any objection to a shop or an industry, say, rearranging {| ir 
machinery ‘mn such a way that there would be no unnecess ry 
time lost in distributing the work, or properly routing tho 
work, There would be no objection to that. There would 


be any objection to ascertaining and insisting on it, in a ! 
eral way, that workmen should use the proper speed and fe d 
for work. 

* Now, I will cay right here that the very elaborate explan 


tion that Mr. Barth gave yesterday of his method of asc r- 


the workman as he figures it out; but the workman is necus- 
tomed to looking at a iathe, say, for instance, and knowing 
what kind of a tool he has got, he can figure out by his ex. 
perience, he knows it intuitively, about how fast that machine 
should run and still keep that tool sharp until he gets to the 
end of the cut. If he has any number of pieces to make he may 
experiment, and he does experiment. He will throw on a 
heavier feed and faster speed until he gets the proper feed and 
speed, and it dees not take him much longer to ascertain that 
than it does for a man with an elaborate set of figures to sit 


ittle 


down and figure it out. It might be likened to analyzing the 
air a man breathes. I take it that some scientist. if he vw 


like efficiency engineers, might wonder how people were able 
to breathe before they knew what the air was composed of. It 
is just like this, ascertaining what amount of speed and feed 
it is necessary to use, it is necessary to observe the point of 
contact of the tool with the steel, and in order to find out whit 
will stand the machinist will put on a little more feed or speed, 
and if it will not stand it, he will throw it down again. We 
get the proper relation established from experience and ex 
perimenting. 

“Commissioner WrErnstock. Now, you heard Mr. Tho n 
explain to us the method that prevails in the clothing industry. 
He explained that the worker has an equal voice with the 
employer in determining the prices, and consequently in the 
clothing trade the men take the initiative and ask thit 
system be introduced. Therefore, it is evident that in the cloth 
ing industry the objection that you have against the system has 
been removed. 

*““Mr. ALIFas. Yes. 

“Commissioner WeEINstTockK. That if the worker has an equal 
voice with the employer and the employer is not supreme? 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. He is put upon a basis of 
lute equality. It is a case of real copartnership between the 
employer and the employee, and it has worked out in such a 
degree to the interest of the worker that he now desires it. 
Therefore would not the whole problem be solved if we t 
planted the conditions that now prevail in the clothing indusiry 
into all other industries? 

“Mr. ALtras. I will say that that depends upon the charact 
of the work. The clothing industry is such that it lends itself 
to duplication. There is very little variation in it. But ina 
machine shop there isa great deal of variation. Mr. Taylor told 
you that in ascertaining the variation in the speed of the 
chine there were 12 variables, 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Yes. 

GREATER SPEED IS POSSIBLE ON SOME METAL THAN ON OTHER 

“Mr. Aviras. One of those variables is the hardness of the 
metal, which varies a great deal, and it is impossible for you to 
know until you try the metal oftentimes what its hardness 1s. 
I presume he guesses at the hardness of the metal, and then 
figures out how much speed that will take. It is something 
like the way they weigh hogs in Kansas—they put a rock at 
end of the beam and a hog on the other end, and then they £' 
at the weight of the rock. He guesses at the hardness of tle 
steel and then figures out how fast the machine should run 
is just as accurate to guess at the speed in the first place, or to 
experiment. he 

**But to come back to the clothing industry and other inc 
tries, the conditions in the machine shop are so variable 
there are no two things alike, you might say, there are so |i! 
variables. ‘There are 12 variables in the cutting of steel, and 
that is only a part of the variations which are possible, and 
that causes so much dissatisfaction where a premium or a bens 
or a piece system is used. 

“For instance, if a man has a certain job to do, and if he has 
got a certain amount of time to do it, he goes to the tool om 
to get his tools. Now, tools are used over and over agtlt by 
different workmen, and they may be worn, They may not be we 
per cent efficient. The workman’s time is likely to be on te 
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an not get a proper tool. 
» with a poor tool through no fault of his. 
for a erane, and he loses premium through that 
e steel may be hard, and he loses premium through 


a 


o 
F i 


Ch 


! 


that everything will be fairly satisfactory, and he finds 
He loses premium while he is | 
Then he may | 


e are told that if it is proven to the management that | 


any obstacles that they had not foreseen they will be 
but I believe it was Mr. Townsend who wrote an 
the American Magazine—I may be wrong about that, 
pretty sure that it was Mr. Townsend—in which he 
He 
around and apparently proved that they had troubles 
d never get a job done in proper time, and that he had 
wh on the allowances altogether in order to compel 
ercome obstacles that he thought they ought to over- 
themselves. 
machine shop the conditions are so variable that we 
the workmen should not be compelled to stand all the 
It is just like an insurance company. 
hey insure their houses—— 
( ssioner WerNstock. I have caught your point. 
to give that illustration. 
I just wanted to illustrate it. 


It is 
ry 


AS. 


ssioner WeitNstock. I want to digress for a moment 
Ir. William C. Thompson on the witness stand for a 

( two. 
Thompson, I take it that you are more or less familiar 
nditiens that prevail in the woman’s garment in- 
\ TromMPpson. I am less familiar with it, but in New 

\ ustance, repetition is not the rule. 

( ssioner WEINSTOCK. How many changes in prices are 


» clothing industry in New York? 

iompson. One firm had 6,800 different styles in a year. 

| make 6.S00 different prices in a year. 

( ssioner WrINstTocK. That was in one firm? 

1OMPSON, Yes; and there are 1,000 firms. 

ssioner WrINStocK, All right. Does the same condi- 
in the woman’s garment industry that prevails in 
lothing industry, of both sides having a voice in 


r 


irieces? 
1OMPSON. They 
have 
of 


lo 


al 
the 


in the clothing industry under the 
But that is because of the 
A standard has not been 


yoice. 


work, 


1 sides 
1 nature 
cloak, skirt, and waist industry, also, women’s gar- 
it appears to be the name—they have spent $40,000, 
ns and the firms, in trying to arrive at some stand- 
tick by which to measure the values. That report 

en completed. I doubt very much that it is the final 
hat trade, because I know that they have had great 
)) to very lately in being sure that they are right, but 
aut least got an approximation toward some standard 

be worked out. 

ner WEINSTOCK, 

equal voice? 
riiompson. Yes; in that case. 

sioner WEINSTOCK. And prices are adjudicated by 


tion? 


i 
rt 


( SS] 


In both those both 


cases, sides 


liiomMpson, By general action. 

issioner WEINSTOCK. Do you know of any machine shop 
would be 6,800 changes in a season, Mr. Alifas? 
liiOMPSON, I was speaking of a year. 


“0 


lilOMPSON, Yes, 

<sioner WEINSTOCK. How many firms are there? 
iioMPson. ‘There are 1,000 firms. 
WEINSTOCK. Is that the 


ssioner average number in 
liOMPSON. No, sir. 

issioner Weinstock. That is the maximum? 

OMPSON. That is the big pumpkin of the show. 
ssioner Wernstock. Is the machine-shop business 
than that? 

I have not figured out the variations. 
there are several thousand pieces 
that do not vary among themselves. 


Lile 


ALIFAS. fig 
rmnents 


of those 


said that if you gave men allowances every time | 


People may | 


CONGRE 


issioner WEINSTOCK. That was in one firm, there were | 


Among | 


liiompson. The great reason for that is that the women | 


nd, fortunately or unfortunately, demand something | 
other woman has got. 


issioner Wrinstrock. They want exclusiveness? 
LHOMPSON. Yes; that is the great problem. 


they want a man that nobody else has got. 





lissioner GARRETSON. They even want that in regard | 
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“Mr. Tnompson. I am not so sure about that last. 

“Commissioner O’CoNNeELL. The question of a change goes 
to the extreme of whether a buttonhole is up and down or 
Straight across. 

CLOTHING INDUSTRY SOMEWHIAT DIFF! 

“Mr. Atiras. So far as sewing a seam is concerned, there is 
not very much difference in the thread or in the hardness of 
the material, so that you can figure out how long it will take to 
sew a seam of any given length with a certain number of 
stitches to an inch. Most of that would reduce itself, the to 
some such problem as that. In the machine shop you might 
take a piece like that, that size [indicating], and they might 
desire to change the diameter and you could not tell how ng 
it would take to run a «ut across that, because you do not know 
how hard it is. If it was very hard, it would take longs 


“Commissioner WeEINsTocK. But somebody has got to deter- 
mine that, sooner or later? 


teé 
A 


“Mr. Atiras. Our point is that you can determine it after it 
is done. The workman is a mechanic, and he endeavors to do 
the best he can with it. 

‘Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Very well. Let us ignore the 


method that is pursued in determining the val 
that somebody under the system does determine the 
“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 





Commissioner WEINSTocK. All right. At that point do you 
not meet the situation by giving labor an equal voice with the 
elnployer when the moment of determinati« rrives 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“ Commissioner WEINSTocK. So that there are doubtless diffi 
culties and problems, just as Mr. Thompson has pointed out 
there are in the woman’s garment industry; but they are being 
met; they are being solved; but it is a progressive sciences nd 
will never be absolutely solved, because conditions are changing 
all the time. 

““ Now, if it can be done in an industry so complex, so variable 
as is the woman's garment industry, it certainly ought to be 
possible to do it in the machine industry, which, I take it, is 
far less complex. Therefore, summing up, I gather as the result 
of my questioning you, that the solution of the problem lies in 

| giving labor a joint voice with the employer in deter g 
values? 

Mr. Arras. All those details ean be determined by confer- 
ence and agreement and arbitration, I thi There are some 
things we would not submit to arbitration, however 

‘*Commissioner WeINstTocK. Those are outside of this par 
ticular question. That makes it clear to me, Mr. Alifas it 
labor, being given a voice with the employer, under thos ! 
ditions, anything that will develop the worker—and |! will 
not permit himself to be developed unfairly, he will not permit 

| himself to be exploited 
| “Mr. Atrras. No 

“Commissioner WeEINSTocK (continuing). Anything der 
those conditions that develops the worker, increases e 
and increases his earning power is a very great blessing to the 
worker, to his employer, and to society? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. I am through 

“Mr. ALIFAS. I can say in that connection that there are cer- 
tain things we would not arbitrate, because even if they were 
arbitrated and were settled by conference with the employer, at 
the moment they got them established and he could get y 

| very nicely without us, he could terminate the collective bar 
| gaining arrangement. 

* We could not get away from it; that is, he would have his 
| plans all laid, and he would perhaps engage in collective bar 
gaining while he was establishing these relations, but wl 1e 
got his plans worked out he could get along without it: and 
there are matters, such as the time study, which we t k is 
one of them, and the premium system is another, which we feel 
that we could not afford to allow to be introduced der any 
conditions if we could prevent it. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Then, taking the Watertown sit 
uation as an illustration, I am, then, to derstand this be 
your attitude: You ask that labor be given equal voice with 
capital in fixing the rates? 

“Mr. Aviras. In fixing the amount that is a proper day's 
work ? 

‘Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. In otl vords, I gather 
now, from what you have said in the last few minutes, that you 
do not want to consider the Taylor system or the syste hat 
correspond with the Taylor system under any « s S 5 
and yet you ask the Government to give you voice in wage 
fixing. What do you propose to concede to the ¢ ernment in 
consideration of their giving you a voice in tl ixing of wages? 

| You have no right to come into court and erything and 
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x. What do you propose to give in exchange for 


\I ALU 








As. If an employee insists upon getting more wages 
‘smployer is willing to give, he goes on a strike or he | 
her things that are equally bad. | 
at is the alternative. If the employer does not see fit to | 
| where near what labor wants, those are the alternatives 
‘ loyer has to contend wit and in exchange for that on 
| irticular questions he ¢ it to be wi to arbitrate 
| { g. 
In regard to such things as the premium system, that is a 





ery radical change in the method of paying the machinist 
l with what he has been accustomed to doing for a 
d \ and he believes that he has discovered in the 
en). r than the day system, the stimulus might be 
0 bh, and he can not afford to bargain too much in regard 
J ore than a man who is susceptible to alcoholism 

d afford to compromise on the matter. 





C oner Weinstock. What you have stated in the 
put me up it ie air as to where we are at. 
t 1 l That the objection you had to the so-called 
\ 1 was the fact that was arbitrary, that labor | 
df voice in determining the conditions or bonus or pre 
whatever it was, and that if the same conditions | 
| established that prevailed in the clothing industry | 
hie uuld be no objections to it. Then you turn around and 
I would not have it under any circumstances.’ I can not 
. 7 
Al \ On that particular thing I believe you are 
r that vw had ideal conditions, and on that basis 
ifford to compri but, now, here is some one thing 
( boring people do not want to do, and if they do not 
» do a train thing the people of the United States 
! \ ht 1 y th they do not want to do it, even if 
ould proy o them that they would be financially 
! by it. In regard to such a matter, how can you com- 
ma itter that you do not want to do at all? There 
no halfway measure betw a daywork system and the pre- 
hn systen We do not want to operate on a basis of pay 
th varinble—like the premiu ystem—because we think 
t daywork furnisl stimulus enough. If we do not 
hol imulus that, how are we going to com- 
i it? 
ner W rock. We are told by representatives 
other side that there sre tens of thousands of working 
the United States, union and nonunion, who are work- 
ler s system and who do not have to do it if they do 
They can quit, and the proof that they are will- 
f is that they do not quit—the fact that they do it. 
Miu ras. The fact that they continue to do it is evidence 
lo W to do 
C% ssioner WEINSTOCK. Surely. 
NO VOLUNTA ’ A ( MPt sORY, I AT ALI SELI 
rin MEN 3} LA g y OR yi LIVE, 
\niras. At the Watertown Arsenal they are working 
system, and a very large percentage of them 
ed to it. 
Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Th is a mere matter of opin- 
that not a fact. It is demonstrated, because on the 
side it is said that they are satisfied. 
\riras. Who says they are satisfied? 
( sioner WEINSTOCK. Gen. Crozier, who was here, 
\ ement, that he has had no complaint. 
a 1s. Suppose I was working at the arsenal and Gen. 
( rs t] lI was tisfied and I said I was not; who 
\\ lad you ft Cve s 
Co lis Weinstock. If you were work there, I 
\ 1 take your word, of course. 
Mr. Atiras. The employees down there are the ones that I 
LY been talking to on this proposition, and I have under- 
ul from the employees who have gathered the information, 


nel also judging by the large petition that 
C1 r, that they do not want the 
med by 800 people that w: to the Chief of Ord- 


st September, asking him to abolish the system; they 


was sent to Gen. 


sent 
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system, and they had a peti- | 


is want it. That, to me, is evidence that they do not want 
titer what anybody else might say; somebody else is 
horized to speak for them; they can speak for them- 
Commissioner Weinstock. It is very evident, then, that | 

t} -18 a very pronounced conflict of opinion. 
‘Mr. Antras. I have asked at least half of the machinists 
collectively at the Watertown Arsenal, just offhand at a meeting 


at which I endeavored to get at their true sentiment on this—if 
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they would rather give up the premium system as it exist 


there and not get the premium and to go back to daywork: ; ne 
they said they would. : 
‘Commissioner WEINSTOCK. How many have you asked? 
“Mr. Atiras. At that particular time I asked about 75. 
“Commissioner WeEINstock. How many are employed t] 
“Mr. Ariras. Well, there might not have been over Gp 
that meeting. 
* Cominissioner WEINSTOCK. How many are employed 
“Mr. Ariras. There are, I think, about 130 machinists, 
“A Voice. I would like to make a statement as an ey)! 
| of the Watertown Arsenal. ; 
“The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). ] do 
think we can have that. We will call you at some oth, i time 


“Mr. Atrras. I will say offhand 120 machinists. 
“ Commissioner WEINStocK. And you say there were 60 py 
ent at the meeting? 
“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 
“ Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Was their opinion unanim 
“Mr. Aviras. Yes; there was not a single man that 
not rather give up the premium and go back to daywork, 
“Commissioner O’CONNELL. You were at the Watertown A) 
senal just recently, during the investigation? 
“Mr. Ariras. Yes. 
‘Commissioner O’ConNELL. How recently? 
“Mr. ALiras. Last week. 
“ Commissioner O’CoNNELL, This talk you had with 
Was as recent as last week? 
“Mr. Ariras. Yes. May I say another thing in reg 
this yardstick that you spoke of some time ago? ‘The idea, 
I understood it, was that the customer had a right to d ud 
that the persons he bought cloth of should use the yard 
measure it off. 
* Commissioner Wrrnstock. And not use his eye. 
‘Mr. Acriras, And not use his eye. I do not think 
tration is exactly applicable to this question of time 
This system would put the rights of the employer in \ 
that the customer, who is the employer, buying the labor f 
the laboring man, has a right to go to the laboring man and 
‘Now, you propose to sell me 6 cents worth of cloth; now, |] 
going to investigate your books and see how much clot! 
can sell for 6 cents, and then I will say that that is the 
I want.’ That is a little bit different than a customer ; 


his purchase to be measured. The employer under thes 
tems proposes to see how much the employee is able to s 
how much he is able to do. Now, we are not asking tl 


ployer to epen up his books and tell us how much he is 
pay, and then proceed to make him pay that; and ws 
want him to try to find out the very maximum that we 
to do, and then try to make us do it; it is a fair bargain 
‘Such an amount of work for a day’s work is all we w 
do, and if you are satisfied to accept that as a day's w 
have to wo 


Sy 


so much it is a bargain.” A man should not 

his top speed if he does not want to. If he wants to 

a little bit easier and make a little less money, that is his 
ness. 


(Commissioner Delano). I 
We are much obliged to you.” 
ARSENAL WORKERS TO ANTITAYI 
WORTHY OF CLOSE EXAMINATION, 
I next insert a letter, under date of February 27, 191 
points out the questionable nature of the oppositiol 
clauses prohibiting time study and the premium and 


system. 


ACTING CHAIRMAN 
Alifas. 
if rILiTy OF 
AMENDMENT 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACI 
Washinglon, D. C., Febru 
ion. Ciypr LU. TAVENNER, 
HTouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: 1. The letter read by Senator WEEKS, which 





the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 23, 1915, w 




















Minor Chipman, an efficiency engineer, and does not represent t 
of the employees whom he claims to represent. He ‘ 
to represent them with the understanding that he would | 
throw ont the Taylor system and support the Deitrick 
measi Ss. 

a e letter read by Senator Lonar, found in the C 
Recorp of February 23, 1915, represents the views of t 
of the Watertown Arsenal. It was signed by the same co 


authorized Mr. Chipman to assist in fighting the Taylor s 

3. Senator Penrosge has received a large petition trom em 
the Frankford Arsenal favoring the clause in the naval bill 
identical with the clause in the Army bill. The petition 
natures. The Deitrick amendment was also indorsed at a 
ing of I'rankford Arsenal employees on February 15, 191» 
tion was taken after the petition was sent to the Senat 
employees in opposition to the clause prohibiting the tin , 
premium system in the Government service. ‘This latter )) 
secured by the officers and foremen and was not nti 

4. The letter presented by a committee of three 
employees at the Frankford Arsenal, which is found 
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99 
an, 


of February 1915, and read by Senator OLIVER 
in the Army bill is so grammatical and well written 
sts the likelihood that it was written by the management. 


ore inside information than most employees are in pos- 


tECORD 


clause 





ectful'y, N. P. ALIFAS, 
President District No. 44, I. A. of M. 
[4N NOT AUTHORIZED TO REPRESENT ARSENAL EMPLOYEES AS 


BEING IN FAVOR OF TAYLOR 


,, further bear out the contention of Mr. Alifas that Mr. Minor 

( : had no authority to represent the Watertown Arsenal 

eos as being opposed to the pending legislation, I insert 

signed by the chairman of the general committee rep- 

the Watertown Arsenal employees, which is intended 

that Mr. Chipman should pursue such a course as was 

pon by the representatives of labor. This understand- 

reached and agreed to by Mr. Chipman at a meeting 

¢ the meeting referred to in the letter which 

There were present at this meeting with the general 

» Mr. W. O. Thompson, counsel for the Industrial 

ssion: Mr. John R. O'Leary, Mr. Minor Chipmaif} Mr. 
Alif and others. 


ils, 
92 


vo 


SYSTEM, 


Mass 


CHARLES STREET, AUBURNDALE, MASS., 
November 30, 1914. 
P. ALIFAS, 


ent District 44, T. A. of M., 
al Lodge Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Mass assembled at Malta Building, Cambridge, 


meeting 


rday evening, November 28, 1914, Mr. M. W. Bowen pre- 
Minor Chipman principal speaker of the evening, with 


de by Mr. Howeitt, of machinists’ union, and seconded, 
Chipman appear as counsel for Watertown Arsenal employees 
ton, as amended by Mr. Cooney, of molders’ union, that the 

1 other representatives of the different trades unions work 
nn with Mr. Chipman and pursue whatever course as may 












y said representatives pertaining to the Deitrick Dill and 
ional legislation. 
that Mr. Chipman will be in Washington December 7 
tfully, yours, 


Maurice W. Bowen, 
Chairman of Representative Committee. 
\fter reading these remarks, kindly pass them on to 
1 think would be likely to find interest in them. 


some 


Civil-Service Employees and Civil Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JAMES A. HAMILL, 


NEW JERSEY, 


xT 


I IN. 


OF 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

















A) 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have printed in the 
following statement regarding the civil service and 
ce employees. I am satisfied that a consideration of 
s will convince any reasonable-minded person of the 
of my bill entitled “A bill to provide for the retire- 
iployees in the civil service.” 
tement is as follows: 
mber of people throughout the United States have an 
iception of the Government employee in general and the 
n particular. Many believe that a Government employee 
with little, if any, work, and a handsome salary. A 
of our people, either through ignorance or prejudice, dis- 
of agonism or, to say the least, ill will or unfriendly 
flick spoils system, a relic of early mismanagement in 
fairs, is largely responsible for this animus on the part 
would set promiscuous job giving as a reward for more or 
il activity above efficient, high standard service. 
ry few drones in the large family of Government em- 
ierever found they should be speedily eliminated. An 
majority are alert, intelligent, hard-working people, with 
ove the average, possessing an esprit de corps that urges 
1 their duties well and expeditiously, and that gives to 
nor and character that ranks them with the genteel and 
ment It is a fact that in all communities where their 
fationed them they hold their place among their peers, 
es of integrity and of mental and moral accomplishment. 
in the history of our country has the complicated ma- 
Gove nent been excelled or equaled. Each employee is 
f the thousands of wheels that revolve, and there must 
th the President and has Cabinet, each member of 


which 
partment, the Government machinery 
State and Territory, every city and hamlet, and 


rin his special 


Into every 


de 
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the military; rules and regulations must s 
| ciency, honesty, industry, the watchwords 
So far as salary is concerned, the 1 
Government employee in the civil-service br 
as that which prevailed many years ago TI 
| of the Gevernment service has not been reviss 
the cost of living has increased, speaking very 
40 per cent. 
The rules that govern in this branch are in 
protect the re spe ctive de} tments Kact i 
a physical, mental, and moral standpoint: he nu 
education is fully commensurate with t 
obtain; and in addition to a thorough exan 
duced a record of character reaching back f li 
Retirement legislation that would pare f 
erning the Army and Navy is needed for the « 
view of the fact that officers and privates in 
housed, fed, clothed, given free medical and hi 
ment are pensioned so that they may, in the 
condition, still live in a manner befitting t! 


ind loyal servants, trusted Government employees, watch 
ests « f the country, bending every energy in the faith 

e of their duties; and these are just as truly patriotic as 
of ld though their branch of the publie service may 
if the martial glory that is found in the military branch. 
civil service discipline is enforced just as vigorously as in | 















making of such needed le ation due consid 
the generous treatment heretofore accorded by 
civilized peoples on foreign shores the muni 


the conditions of the oppressed ; the 
Filipino and the Cuban; the expenditur 
bringing about sanitary conditions whet 
ages its stronghold, purifying the a 
pestilence, 


e ¢ 


} 
ed 


I 
is 


freeing 


I nher 
mosphet 
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former victims of such untoward conditions 
mental and moral development, where all \ 
any wonder that the entire civilized world ma 
achievements? ‘The United States has demor 
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the unfortunate, the oppressed, it matters not 
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this unbounded philanthropy our country ha 
are awake to conditions in r Ol home Go 
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some legislation that will nd su 
grown old and feeble in the faithful + ul 
Government, and who, on account of the Kc 
living in the last 20 years, many of them ra 
not been able to set aside anything for old ag 
tion has not ben advanced in proportion to tl} 
European Governments have long ago et 
and in these countries the n 
Government mployee can rat 
the service, and he knows t n has g 
when he has reached the age | Or ps be 
impaired he may retire, stil irati v 
to literature or the arts ¢ pul t 
clinations, and may be still useful to t ‘ 
that he has complied with the time limit gove 
And so we say, wod speed the mo nt, a 
the aged and tired American Governm I 
of his deliverance from anxiety about existen 
thus, without fear or worry, make room for 
ranks, and with such young and \ Is 
made more expeditious ¢ effective With | 
ing, let all say, God ( ben nt leg 
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only suffer no pecuniary loss, but, on the contrary, would reap a 
in the increased efliciency and improved morale of the 
it ld likely re lt in a positive financial saving by creat- 
tunity for the employment of younger persons, who are able 
or three times as much work for the salaries paid. While 
ian reasons may have suggested the advisability, and in fact 
of providing a system of retirement, it is now being ized 
{ t the conditions are such as to m« than it 
economical Not only Governn it 
easin number I aticn ‘ pr a 
{ tem f their « lis h | 1 institi sa 
f Y vm ithful nd has proven a §| { 
nd s bi t ad \ return in f ( . 
Indeed, t ( ior lL pl ion re ing lover 
‘ ice } ly mn »} l itts of t t 
ily t j 1G nt which ad not 1 
I i lut ! t 1 ( 1 t ( 
1 ARIA 
1 nil 1 it il ter, the weapons of a Ist cause. 
| na j ha ‘n written by a famous at “ That 
mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other.”’ 
ion W should only be follow t! ld-wide tread 
al G ! nts and la business interests, whether we find 
! or such action in humanitarian principles or consideration of 
1d business police or both combined. Very few of the employees 
yf umulate much, if anything. Others are obliged to sup- 
families and can not save any money. It is those who can 
and live upon their savings, for savings they have none. 
ge disability does come to them they must either be carried 
irden on the Government pay rolls or thrown out in the world 
» suitable provision for their last days A law that will permit 
o live their declining years in peace and contentment, without 
being thrown on the charity of the world, would, indeed, be 
d yon the basis of common humanity. In passing, we have fresh 
memories few ‘ss worthy of mention. Frank FE. Kimbal 
e service as a letter carrier for 37 years. ‘‘ He was advanced 
ut did his best. It was pitiable, indeed, at times to watch him 
o keep up his end with a forced smile that deceived no one. 
tinued work, however, up to almost the last minute of his life, 
ticall lied in harness.’ Daniel Fitzgerald, clerk and carrier 
irs, became afflicted with epilepsy, was finally discharged and 
to seek his ing as best he could. He is still living in Denver. 
been others, and there are more to follow in their wake. 
NONCONTRIBUTORY. 
purely monetary rewards and opportunities of the Government | 
never will be so great as those offered in the business and pro- 
inl world elsewhere, and if the Government service is to be main- 
upon a high and increasing level of proficiency it must meet the 
nsations from other quarters by some compensating features that 
ttract tl best talent to its service and retain it. As bearing 
pon the question whether the employees should provide the 
for their retirement, the following statement is quoted from the 
a bureau officer: 
trongly advocate a plan for the compulsory retirement of em- 
when they have reached a certain age (to be determined by 
authority), or when, because of physical or mental disability, 
me unfit for service before attaining the age limit. Coincident 
tirement for superannuation there should be provided a pension 
ntiy an adequate percentage of the salary of employees at the 
f retirement This pension should be given outright by the 
ent without an assessment levied against the salary of active 
Owing to small salaries paid in civil service, the exaction 
1 a small percentage of the income for a pension fund would 
hardship in many cases.” 
NONPARTISAN, 
nan HLAMILL, author of the Hamiil bill, 1 b ioted as 
1 1X crat I am bound by the traditions of my party to uphold 
vil service. Grover Cleveland was the great apostle of civil 
and I will oppose any attempt to dig at the walls of such a 
or to make a breach in it or to weaken it. Not long ago I 
d a proposition to remove fourth-class postmasters from the 
tion of the civil service, even though a Republican President had 
d them under civil service by an Executive order. This is not a 
1 of partisanship but of American patriotism, and in such a 
n parti hip will never interfere with my plain duty as an 
n repres ative. The great present problem that confronts us 
t o { a pension to our civil-service employees. The 
he Government far as the efficiency of our departments 
1, re ely on this question.” 
office in tl past have recommended that remedial legisla- 
nact to relieve the departments of superannuated employees. 
of » leaders of both hous« of Congress, and no less a person 
ex-Presider Taft, als President Wilson, have expressed them- 
as bein 1 favor of son ystem of retirement which would 
the g n of iperannuation in the civi rvice of the Goy- 
nt 
‘ ation of hun ity, © 1 and effi« ne that is 
bly ted to the question calls t! en ment of an 
re nt system 
BILI I PRO DI t Tit EM IN TIE 
CIVII I 
cia led, ett That beginning with the 1 lay « July next 
iy { e of this act all employees in ied civil 
hal ‘ le for retirement as hereinaft 1 
, That ' sjloyee in the classified civ i who has 
1 t ( { s for.,30 years or more shall, oO! is or her 
I the service on an annuity <« | ent of 
I nual sala ] ed upon th vera innual ay, or 
n he or she may have re ed for the 5 ve next pre 
ment Any employee in t classified civil ice ¥ 
the United States for a period ¢ 1 25 to 30 y 
lest, retired f1 the servi 
! " 1 ial lary 1 uy { \ 
| sation he or she may hs received 
I \ ( y refi m { Any eI piovee t) cls 
who ved tl United Stat f' » 7 iod fy : 
l is r req { e reti ] » Sel on a 
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_ Src, 3. That no employee provided for in this ac 
in the service after arriving at the age of 70 years. 
Sec. 4. That the payments provided for in this 


quarterly throughout the life of the employee. 
SEC. rha 









t shall ] 


act shal 














‘ Dd. t any employee to whom this act applies who } 
the United States for not less than 5 years, and who. hy 
accident or illness not due to vicious habits and with 
delinquency on his or her part, has become disabled, shall 
from the service on certificate from the head of the dd 
independent office in which he or she is employed to the s 
the ury, setting forth such disabilities, and on the 
the Secretary of the Treasury he or she shall receive an annunit 
quarterly, of 30 per cent of his or her annual salary, bas 
or her average annual salary, pay, or compensation for ft} 
next preceding his or her retirement, for from 5 to 10 year 
{0 per cent for from 10 to 20 years of service; 50 per cen 
~1 years and over. 

Sec. 6, That for the purposes of this act the period of 
be computed from original employment, whether as a ¢ 
unclassified employee, and shall include periods of servi 
times, and service in one or more departments, branches, or i) 
oflic ' the Government, the Signal Corps prior to July 1, 189 
gene service in or und the War Department prior to M 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby aut 
direcfed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not ot} 


propriated, a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this 
sec. 8 That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby a 
perform or cause to be performed any and all acis and 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for 
of carrying the provisions of this act into full force and ef 


Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


In true Hovusr or REPRESENTA’ 


Thursday, February 4, 1915. 


The House had under consideration the veto messa 
on the act (fH. R. 6060) to regulate the immigratic 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
been claimed of late that there will be a 
tion following the close of the European war. 


substantial upon which to base such a prediction? 


being killed so rapidly, many with American 


very 


riviis, 


ge ol t 


mn of 





it has fi 


large 
Is there 


bullets, 


seem that men will be in great demand in Euro}: 


railroads, restore wrecked buildings, and re 
farms, ‘The god of war will take a heavy tol 
The mailed fist of militarism will sweep awa 
the survivors, and the fight for bare existen 


Claim 
lin hu 
y the 
‘e will 


“] 


possible the accumulation of sufficient savings to cover 


of passage across the seas. 

In the five minutes so courteously yielded to 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner] I d 
attention of the membership of this House to a 


letters and petitions received from my constituents Wy 
subject of an embargo upon the exportation of 


tions 
ned 


of war. More than 1,500 

petitions urging that this Congress 
lution No. to prohibit the exportation 
war. These petitioners are dreadfully in ea 
feel that our Government should prevent its ci 
inz bombs, guns, and bullets to be used in k 
men across the sea. 
try who have signed these petitions have brot 
whose lives are being sacrificed by the prod 
gun factories. Imagine, if you can, the distr 
heart of these good citizens of our country wh 
dispatches as this. 


citizens of 
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Here, in the Washington Post, 


me by 
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idopt jo 
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tizens 1 
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Many of these loyal citizens of 
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LCis 


wts of 
‘eSS a? 


mn the 


with large headlines, reading: 
BIG ORDER TOR SHELLS—BRITISH AND FRENCIT BUY 
BETHLEHEM PLANT-—SHRAPNEL IS SENT TO CANA 
BETHLEHEM, PA., 
Orders given by the British Government to the Beth! 
are said to require the manufacture of millions of slit 
of thousands have already been made. The shells are ol 
the smallest 3 inches 
All the shrapnel is loaded with leaden bullets h 
diameter. 
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Th shell is sup} 
ramming agown on him, 

And secrecy. 
shroud it with mystery ? 


death-dealing character of 
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the bullets are made every day at this one plant. 

how many other concerns are engaged in this 

which, while legal, should be condemned 

y stundpoint of ethics and humanity. The newspaper 
t ns . 


has invented and perfected its own machinery for the 


sullets. It resembles machinery that cuts nails. An 
rates a cutter, through which pass leaden bands, which 
s rolls, Millions of the bullets are made daily. 


te of the enormous quantities of bullets required can be 


fact that a 3-inech shell contains 240 of them, and a 5- 
t FOO, 
ve also being St Id. 


has all but completed its first order for fieldpieces. 


18-pounders. These guns are about 7 feet in 


st f <2U 


e business Here is anot! 


with headlines: 


is evidently profitable. 


r date of February 4, 


ier 


[LEHEM STEEL UP—GAINS NEARLY 3 POINTS, 
* * * x 7 - 
ttributed the selling of Canadian Pacific and some other 


the foreign account, but international brokers reported 
tion for Europe. United States Steel and the coppers were 
iffected, the one notable exception being Bethlehem 

is the most active feature of the morning session, with a 

3 points, which it maintained despite another authoriia- 
the rumor that the stock is seon to be placed on a divi- 
ker, if Congress fails to take action upon this most 


will at least not 
New York bankers 
the sales of war 
loans, to facilitate and 
It is well known that 
never made without t 


atter, I hoy ie administration 
he making of auhy more loans by 

ountries with which to finance 
nd that in t future such 
h sales, will be discouraged. 
foreign countries are 


the Department of State. 
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to he 


heavy res of the President and Sec 
State and their difficulties in dealing with a n 
ition, and I speak not in a spirit of criticism, 
he views of the great number 
i to and petitioned me may be reflected and brought 

ention of those who have the responsibility of action. 
ion to the largely signed petitions which have been 
I have received from. my district over 500 persona! 


ging, s, imploring Congress to save their kinsmen 
sp : 


tie PONS 


Lost 
but 


tt Or 


« killed by cannon, bombs, rifles, and ammunition of 
manufacture. The enlightened public opinion of a 
ner or later is written into its statute law. The 


nion of the civilized nations sooner or later becomes 
ional law. It is the belief of an ever increasing num 
oughtful men throughout the Nation that the sale of 
s of war to belligerent nations can not be defended 
| grounds, and that our Nation should now take a 
| help bring about and eventually become the 


h will 
w of nations. 





The Late Representative Bremner. 
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n yn 711, as folloy 
Phat the busin he House be now suspended that 
ven fol to the memory of Hon. Rospert G 
1 Member of th from the State of New Jerse} 
t as a partic r respect to the memory of the 
recognition istinguished public career the H 
of these ex :, ull stand adj ned. 
lhat the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Ser 
Chat the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to tl 
cle ed.” 
HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, we have .come here to-day in 


with a e nendable and well-observed rule of this 
) remember our departed colleague, Ropert GUNN BrREM- 
dst the many cares and duties of our busy daily life 
used for a while to hold these few simple ceremonies 
that the motto, “* Gone, but not forgotten,’ may not be 
inpty form of words, but that it may possess a living, 
ind emphatie meaning. 
Ollr absent colleague has gone away never again to return. 
s left us in the heyday of his young manhood and before 
were realized or his hopes were fulfilled. He has 
oO the silent land. He has succumbed to the onslaught 
th, the conqueror, 
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How resistless is the mighty 
What mortal power for a 
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moment « 
summons to j 
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whose home lies beyond the portals of the 1 Can pow 
however extensive: can wealth. how: i r le 
however marvelous, ward off o withst 4 No! Lhe 


king, wl mere nod ¢o1 f ’ ; 
subjects, will in turn one day yield obeisance t nat nore 
absolute: 


lose 


the conqueror, whose might is in ble. will eventu 
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expressed it in memorable words, “ The question is not whether 
Iam going to get well. but rather if I am going to live up to 
ideals for dying gamely, which are just as helpful to the race 
| livi ig bravely.” 


He of all men made unselfishness the rule of his daily life, 
and there has never been a more self-sacrificing character or a 
more self-abnegating spirit or one who had more watchful 
regard for the comfort and interest of others than ROBERT GUNN 
BeemNer. He remained throughout all his life a brave, honor- 
able, Christian gentleman, a loyal friend, and a lover of his 
fellow men. 

On that dark February 5, 1914, when the soul of ROBERT 
BreMNER fled from the busy scenes of earth to seek its Maker 
and its God, the curtain fell on a human life brimful of the 
most inspiring instances of noble and unselfish effort, a life 
which will always continue to exert a deep and inspiring 
impression, 

All must to their cold graves; 
But the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


How the Sugar Trust Robs tue Sugar-Beet Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO, 
In tHe Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished friend from 
Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] was in a very bad humor when he 
addressed the House the other day on his favorite theme— 
the need of a tariff on sugar. I think it was Henry Grattan 
who once said, ‘Some men’s talents are so limited that they 
can not be severe without being unparliamentary.” I will not 
apply the brilliant Irishman’s rebuke to the gentleman from 
Michigan, for I have no desire to drag the discussion of so 
important a subject to the level of a personal controversy. 

I will continue to have regard for the amenities which should 
prevail between gentlemen, however much the Member from 
Michigan may depart from accepted standards. 

The remarks which aroused the ire of the gentleman from 
Michigan were delivered by me in the House on February 26. 
My distinguished friend replied on March 3 at a time when 
the business of the House was so congested that it was quite 
impossible for me to secure the floor to make proper rejoinder. 

I shall not attempt to review the gentleman’s remarks sen- 
tence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph, as that would 
be an unwarranted trespass on the patience of my colleagues; 
but I will undertake to point out a few of the more glaring 
inaccuracies in which the gentleman indulged. 

Reference to the report of the gentleman’s remarks in the 
Recorp of March 4 will reveal the fact that at the very outset 
of his speech the following colloquy. occurred : 

Mr. Forpney. The gentleman from Colorado said that four out of 
seven beet-sugar factories in his State had closed their doors and were 
not operating at the present time. 

The reason given by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] for 
the closing of the doors of those four factories was that the machinery 
was antiquated and not up to date, and therefore those factories were 
at a disadvantage with other factories in his State with more modern 
machinery and more favorably located for the production and manu- 
facture of sugar. 

Mr. KeaTinG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. ForpNry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KeATING. I am sure the gentleman has no desire to misquote me. 

Mr. ForpNery. Oh, not at all; not under any circumstances. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman will refer to my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, he will find that I said that the real reason those factories were 
closed was because the companies which controlled them refused to pay 
the farmers a sufficient price for their beets. 7 

Mr. ForpNEY. No; I beg to differ with the gentleman. That was not 
your statement. Your statement was that the trust-controlled factories 
would not pay the farmers a reasonable price for their beets. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; and I reiterate that. 

Mr. ForpNEY. Well, then, let me call your attention to the fact, my 
friend, that you are in error, because the Sugar Trust has no interest in 





the four factories In question that closed down, and the only factories | 
operating in your State are the ones in which the Sugar Trust holds | 


stock—the Great Western Sugar Co. 


A little farther on in the gentleman's speech the following 
interruption is recorded: 


Mr. KeraTinc. Does the gentleman contend that those factories, the 
ones controlled by the Sugar Trust, have dealt more generously with the 
farmers of Colorado than the others? 

Mr. ForpNEY. The others, since 1913, could not deal at all with your 
farmers, because of your tariff legislation, and have closed their doors, 
And the only factories dealing with the farmers in your district are 


the 
cor 


mi 


en 


of 
ni 
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2 ones in which the Sugar Trust is interested. [Applause.] 
‘rect, is it not? 


Mr. Keating. No; that is absolutely incorrect. The gentlen 


staken. 
NO FOUNDATION IN FACT. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call your attention to # 


als 


applause on the Republican side of the House, and the 
in from Michigan seemed to regard it as a “clincher.” 
Sut the fact is, Mr. Speaker, that it hasn't the sji 









Lite 


iphasis which the distinguished gentleman from Michies) 
lays on the statement that the only sugar factories in my 
trict which are dealing with the farmers are the ones in w) 


‘ rr . . 1. . h 
the Sugar Trust is interested. That assertion won a good doe 


=, ST 
foundation in fact. 

AS I have stated before, there are seven sugar factories jp 
my district. During the last season three operated at cal by 
and four remained closed. 

Of these seven factories three are owned by the American 
Beet Sugar Co. They are located at Rocky Ford, Lamar, and 


Las Animas. The American Beet Sugar Co. operated its Roel 
Ford factory, and refused to operate its Las Animas and Lamar 


fa 


and during the last season operated the Swink factory a 


re 


at 


ry) 


ctories. 


The Holly Sugar Co. owns the factories at Holly and Swink. 


fused to operate the Holly factory. 

The National Sugar Manufacturing Co. owns the sugar f 
Sugar City, Colo. This was operated during the last season 
The San Luis Valley Beet Sugar Co. owns the factory 


id 


Monte Vista, Colo. This factory did not operate during the lasi 


se 
co 


S] 


ason because, as the company publicly announced, the farme: 
uld not be induced to raise a sufficient acreage of beets. 


rs 


So far as the ownership of these companies is concerned, Mr 


enker, I do not believe that anyone, except it be the distil 


guished gentleman from Michigan, contends that the Su 


—7 


‘ust owns any stock in any of them. 
Later on I will submit a table prepared by the Hardwick « 


mittee which reveals the Sugar Trust’s holdings in various 


su 


gar factories. An examination of this table will show th 


one time the trust did have an interest in the American Be 


Si 


igar Co.,but that it disposed of its stock some time prior to 111 
There is nothing in the Hardwick report or in any court ™ 


ord with which I am familiar which shows that the trust 


a 


stock interest at any time in either the Holly Co. o1 


National Sugar Co. 


fr 


So you see, Mr. Speaker, when the distinguished gentle: 
om Michigan asserted ‘‘the only factories dealing with 


farmers in your district are the ones in which the Sugar Tru 


is 
al 
H 
al 


interested,” he either did not know what he was talki 
yout or he was attempting to deceive the membership of 
ouse. He is at liberty to take whichever horn of this di] 
ypeals to him. I will not make a choice for him. 
HOW THE TRUST CONTROLS. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say a few words 


cerning the control of the beet-sugar industry by the Ame! 
Sugar Refining Co., commonly known as the Sugar Tru 


I have repeatedly stated on the floor of this House th 


Sugar Trust dominated the beet-sugar industry, and 
feeble way I have endeavored to sustain that statemen 


Ww 


hat seemed to me most convincing testimony. 
When I have said that the Sugar Trust dominated thie | 


sugar industry I did not mean that the trust owned a mm 
of the stock in every beet-sugar company in this country. W! 


I 


meant, and what has been clearly demonstrated through « 


proceedings and investigations conducted by committees ol 


H 
a 
de 


Ww 


ouse, was that the Sugar Trust had secured stock contr 
sufficient number of beet-sugar companies to enable 
yninate the industry. 

Through this control the trust was enabled to fix the } 
hich the farmers received for their beets and to prevent 


ine competition in the sale of sugar to consuniers. 


hi 
be 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] would lil 
ive you believe that a “war to the knife” is being 
tween the Sugar Trust and the owners of the beet-sugar! 


tories. As I have frequently stated, this is a purely my 


Ww 


ar—a “ fake fight,” as the sporting editors would phrase 
There was a time when we had independent beet-suger 


tories in this country. That was prior to 1901, when the be 


SI 
, 
be 


however, and determined to secure control of the industry 


igar industry was in its infancy. In those days the 5 
rust felt that the industry was a mushroom growth and 

> easily destroyed. , 
Havemeyer and his associates soon discovered their ev! 


} 


by controlling it, limit its development and wring from It ¢ 
mous dividends. 


is 


If the gentleman from Michigan, or any other gentleman “ 
interested, will go to the Department of Justice he wil! 





Table relating to t-sugar companies ti 
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Of these 11 companies, the American owns 41 per cent of the capital stock, according to the following table furnished your committoo hy | 

American on June 13, 1911: > J 

The American Sugar Refining Co.’s interests in beet-sugar companies, May 23, 1911, 
2 _: a 7 [— 7 : 5 7 ne 
Capital stock. Ss 
Bi. ial ss 
|} Par Production, | R 
. 7 | ~er © uy, \ 
Names of companie Kind of stock. | value of | Owned by pints campaign ; 
| shares. | Total issue American | 0W2ed. 1910-11. 
| ne. ee ee 
| fining Co. ' 
i ee } us = Pe 
4 | Pounds. I 

MC ONE ROD, 5. ns cee ee keae seen ceawdocammpen macacs beled eeennaaniceeney COMMON. . s..<c<0x $25. 00 $745, 825 $371, 250 +49 12, 482, 409 ( 
BOs EOP 0S, oo is aad nesecces cas cuccassGeecnwiuceseesescusenbakaen| Saeoe Se ee 100. 00 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 50 68, 452, 800 | 
Ut ho § r( |fPreferred.......... 10. 00 9, 449,09) 4,650, 500 +49 70, 965, 800 | 

tah-Idaho Suga Powsccececcocccsosscsccceveesoonssenesseosessoneeseses \Common..........} 10. 00 DN hee occ Wee beestese ee ae 
PUPIL MOIGIAIRUO CARINE ERR Si ok Gn Si ee Oth Oe ae PROTON... os 0scics 100. 00 2,551, 400 1, 275, 700 50 25,801,300 | j2 ) 
erence Gua ae 6 5 > 2A ie ee” BE SN ae eee UGIMIMOR i0 occas 10. 00 606, 430 225, 000 +37 10, 619, 300 0 

\ « antnidiine Tetilince Ries Cn aed Seckteial a ae | 100.00 10, 544, 000 2, 735, 500 26 =e 
Cire Wester! ir Co., including Billings Sugar Co. and Scottsbluff... \ Preferred..........| 100. 00 13, 630, 000 5, 159, 200 38 | 19', 810,80) | 6 7 Ae 
ifCommon.......... 100. 00 7,471, 107 2, 607, 400 35 

fi Sur: ( Sane | a ann’ En ’ 7 ‘ 30, 9 517 

Mic} I RAN ccpp tana ddd ste wedeosnees Cees hRseben aeebReuet Naas eeteae \l referred.......... 100. 00 3, 703, 560 2’ 0437 800 55 | 123, 130, 191 l, 
Towa Sugar ¢ a a a i ee le ee | COMMOSE. ccc cacccl 100. 00 550, 000 416, 500 +75 7, 486, 330 5.614 
Carver County BURR OO. 0c isc ccscncteesaanescéececcscncovewedouereuhsractaness GOs cS casanamoen } 100.00 600, 000 483, 700 +80 5, 003, 696 
Mer Ry ee EAN 6 oe hie este bekochunes Wakes ence dene eae s Samba t GOicsiccnteesas 10. 00 $25, 000 300, 000 +36 6, 135, 588 
ConGinpiital BUpAE OG. 6. ooops ccaaycscnaccessbecsnesacesseskeceia nines aS Geno cseeciel 100.00} _ 1,200,000 415, 440 —35 | 24, 160,176 
| | 56,883,617 | 23, 183, 990 —41 | 546,049, 181 | 227, 240, 997 
! 

The hogy neces _ 11 ee eee pinnae ee | able to operate since the Underwood tariff bill went into effect 
so largely interested, yas, accorc g to e above tT “9 & dy Ji | : Pace § ‘ ‘ i ‘ s ‘ « 9eitY 
pound which, reduced to tons (long), would be 243,750 tons. These I must confess that I am a little amazed at the audacity OL the 
figures were for the season of 1910-11, and it appears from the testi. | gentleman; and yet I presume that when one has a des 
mony of Mr. Truman Palmer (hearings, p, 2627), secretary of the Beet | case, one must resort to desperate methods. This is the 
Sugar Association, that the total production of all the beet-sugar com- | theory on which I ¢: xplain the gentleman’s ec a ; 
panies of the United States for the season of 1910-11 was 445,000 tons. | | eory oh which ft Can exp ain the g¢ nt eman Ss course, as I 
It wil! therefore be seen that the beet companies in which the American | it for granted that he is not entirely ignorant concerni hie 
is so largely interested produced during that season almost 54 per cent | ownership of the various beet-sugar factories of the count) 
of all the beet sugar of the United States. . 


CONCEALED TRUST AFFILIATIONS, 

Upto the time that the report of the Hardwick committee was 
given to the public, the champions of the sugar interests in and 
out of Congress indignantly denied that there was any alliance 
between the Sugar Trust and the beet-sugar industry. 


When the Ways and Means Committee of this House was 
framing the so-called Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in November of 
1908S a great number of witnesses appeared on behalf of the 
beet-sugar interests. My distinguished friend from Michigan 
[Mr. ForpNey] was a member of that committee and took a 


conspicuous part in examining the witnesses and in urging a 





of the methods of those who operate them. 
TREATMENT OF THE FARMER. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I want to get back to the point 
I think the gentleman from Michigan is most anxious to 
the treatment of the farmer by the beet-sugar factories 
ing my remarks on February 26 I stated: 

The farmers in my district are prepared to supply ampl 
every one of the seven factories in my district, but they insist 
shall share in the benefits which flow from the high price of su 

In the “ good old days,” when the high protectionists had 
trol of Congress and the gentleman from Michigan wis w1 
sugar schedules for tariff bills, we heard a great deal abo 


Di 


| benefits which the farmer derived from a tariff on sug 


high protective tariff on sugar. Among the witnesses was Mr. 
I’. R. Hathaway, who said he represented the Michigan Sugar 
Co., of Detroit, Mich, On page 3307 of the hearings we find 
that Mr. Hathaway testified as follows: 

Mr. UNDERWoOoD, What is the name of the company you represent? 

Mr. Harnaway. The Michigan Sugar Co. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That has six factories? 

M LIATHAWAY. Yes. 

M UNDERWOOD. Some in Michigan and some in Colorado? 

Mr. HarnHaway. No, sir; all in Michigan. 

Mr. UN Dp. Has that company any connection whatever with the 
American ir Refining Co.? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. No, sir. - 

M UNDERWOOD, Is there any agreement between the refining com- 

ric the companies that refine cane sugar and beet-sugar refineries— 

to the maintenance of prices? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. No, sir. 

Mr. UnDeRWoop, It is an open competition and a free market? 

M HATHAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if you will turn to the table which I have 
just quoted from the report of the Hardwick committee you 
will find how much truth there was in Mr. Hathaway’s state- 
ments. That table shows that the Sugar Trust owned 55 per 
cent of the preferred stock of the Michigan Sugar Co. and 35 | 
per cent of the common stock. Of course Mr. Hathaway was 
familar with that fact when he was answering Mr. UNpDER- 
woop's questions, but he preferred to conceal the truth in order 
to strengthen his plea for a tariff on sugar, 

CRUSHING OUT ‘S INDEPENDENTS.” 
Irom time to time since the trust became the dominant 


figure in the beet-sugar industry attempts have been made to 
establish genuinely “ independent ” factories, but the promoters 
were either destroyed financially or compelled to make terms 
with the trust. Here ag: 
evidence of the workings of the trust, and I refer the Members 
of this House who are interested to the testimony in the case of 
the United States against the American Sugar Refining Co. 
and others in the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. As I said before, this evidence may be 
secured at the Department of Justice. 

So much, Mr. Speaker, for the effort of the gentleman from 
Michigan to show that only those Colorado beet-sugar com- 
panies, which are actually owned by the Sugar Trust, have been 


iin the court records furnish ample | 





| 


were assured that a tariff was desired because it would ¢ 
the factory owner to pay the farmer a high price for hi 
and in support of this theory the sugar-beet farmer wis 
to Washington, individually and in platoons, and pat 
the members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

In this way the sugar-beet farmer was made the 
prop for the sugar tariff. 

It must be very disconcerting to the gentleman from 
to have this prop abruptly removed and to have the fal 
the American public made acquainted with the pla 
truth—that the tariff on sugar is imposed for the so 
of increasing the profits of the seaboard refiner and bis 
owner of the beet-sugar factory. 

There was a time when the farmer imagined that he d 
some of the benefits from the sugar tariff, but he his ! f 
eyes opened. He knows that the beet-sugar industry 
tected ” toa greater extent to-day than ever before in i 
This because the European war has paralyzed the sus: 
try in Germany, France, Austria, and Russia. He ku 
beet sugar is selling for from 5} to 6} cents a pou 
lrnows that he only receives about 2 cents a pound for 
content of his beets. The factory takes the difference 
cents and 5% cents and 6} cents, and the farmer knows t 
unreasonable profit has enabled many of the factories d 
last year to earn dividends of more than 100 per cech 
capital invested. 

Naturally, the farmer does not think this is a squ 
and he has protested. I do not believe it is a square a , 
have protested. And because I have protested I h 
down on myself the anger of the distinguished gentle 
Michigan. 

THE “ FARMER’S FRIEND.” 

For many years he has posed in this House as th » fri 
sugar-beet farmer, but apparently that friendship 1s_ 
enough to induce him to demand a square deal 
He can become righteously indignant when some ole 
the curtailment of the profits of the manufacturer of s 
he seems utterly indifferent to the fate of the producel 
beets. 


fya0 ft 
tor wil 








SS] 








_— 


1 do not know how the 

feel about his course. 

i ie farmers in my 

‘ enced by the following 
of February 5, 1915: 

WANT TO GROW 

One Who Wants to Grow Beets ”’ 


farmers in the gentleman's district 


district understand the situation is 
article from the Bent County Demo- 


at tl 


BEETS. 
sends in the communication which 


eport has been in circulation at Las Animas that the Holly & 
Q Sugar Co. are considering paying $6 per ton flat for sugar beets 
coming season If such is the case, the farmers will surely 
different factories in the valley with all they can handle. The 
wants to grow beets, or anything else for that matter, that will 
im the most money. Wheat is sure to be profitable for the next 
ind farmers around Las Animas are figuring on putting in quite 
age of spring wheat. They did not expect the war prices of 
the fall and did not get in as large a number of acres as they 
have put in had they then known what they can see now. But 
would like to grow beets. There is only one reason for the 
s in the valley remaiaing idle and that is that the farmer is not 
igh for beets. Sugar will be high as well as wheat. Although 
ilator and middle man in wheat profit most, the farmer will 
i for his share of the high price, but this so far is not the case 
ear beets, unless the sugar companies are willing to share with 

OP. 

BEET GROWERS’ VIEWS. 

\s a further evidence of the temper of the beet growers in 
strict, I desire to submit the following article from the 


Rent County Democrat of Friday, February 12, 1915: 
BEET GROWERS’ MEETING, 
was a large attendance of growers at the meeting Monday 


in commercial club rooms, and the talk by O. H. Baxter, sec- 

the Otero County association, on the cost of raising beets and 

‘ e product oa the markets was listened to with close attention. 

I! st stated the growers in Otero County, with few exceptions, were 
ng out for $6 a ton, and if all the growers of the valley were of 
mind and determination they would surely get the price asked. 


Mr. Baxter said the sugar company gave out the statement they had 
farmers $1,500,000, harvested 201,600 tons of beets from 

0 acres, and manufactured 500,000 bags of sugar. If this state- 

ere correct, then they paid $7.44 a ton, but as they paid only 

$5.30 a ton the actual amount paid the growers was $1,068,480. 


st authority gives the cost of growing and marketing an acre of 
t $70.40. So if we multiply the 17,000 acres by $70.40 we have 
$1,196,800 as the cost to the farmer to get $1,068,480, which the sugar 
paid him, or an actual loss of $128,320. For the 500,000 bags 
the company received $2,625,000, for the pulp $53,428, and 
irup $110,880, or a total of $2,789,308 the company received 
17,000 acres of beets. To manufacture these acres of beets into 
st $604,800. Now, add this sum to the $1,068,480 paid the 
nd we have a tetal cost of $1,673,280. Subtract this sum from 
int the company received and we have a total profit for the 
of $1,116,028. 
Ellenberger, of McClave, was an interested listener, and at its 
yn made the growers a talk that gave them new life and hope. 
this was the time for the farmer to stand firm and strong for 
ts and demands; that the war in Europe would keep the price 
gar and wheat up for several years, and now was the time to stand 
Ile thought the growers should create an executive commit- 
full power to make contract with the sugar company, and that 
should turn their acreage over to this committee. As it now is 
pany makes the contract and sets the price and deals indi- 
with hundreds of growers. An executive committee could meet 
' officials, discuss all questions in a business way, and the re 
thought, would be better for all. 
marks were received with applause, and immediately the faces 
iditors brightened. Steps were immediately taken, and an 
impaign will now be started to pool all unsigned acreage. And 
n remarked that next year when this executive committee, with 
; of beets in their control, asked the sugar company what 
ton they would pay, the growers might rest assured they would 
tisfactory price, 


\ “ 


will notice, Mr. Speaker, that in both these articles the 
's of my district insist that they are prepared to furnish 
beets that the sugar factories can handle, and that all 
ask in return is that the sugar factories give them an 
nity to share the high prices which sugar is now com- 
1 ling in the markets of the world. 
rely, Mr. Speaker, even the distinguished gentleman from 
1 san can not object to so fair a proposition as that. 
DOES THE CONSUMER BENEFIT? 
son and out of season the distinguished gentleman from 
in, and other advocates of the tariff on sugar, insist 
the consumer does not receive the benefit from a reduction 
tariff. In the course of my remarks on February 26, I 
that during my campaign in Colorado in the fall of 1912 
il price of sugar was from 12 to 14 pounds for a dollar, 
iat after the Underwood bill became a law the same stores 
irom 20 to 22 pounds of sugar for a dollar. The gentle- 
from Michigan flatly contradicts that statement, but as 
he is wide of the mark and endeavors to befuddle the 
s of the House by printing misleading figures. 
erever I went during the campaign of 1912 I advocated 
“ir, and as a rule asked the women in the audience to 
how many pounds of sugar they received for a dollar. 
(l that in the large cities the ordinary grocer gave 14 


M 


S for a dollar, but occasionally big coneerns offered as 
Ss 17 pounds as a “leader.” In the mountain towns the 
Was 12 pounds for a dollay. 


LII 
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After the Underwood bill | New Jersey Legislature as a senator fro 


went into effect, the grocers in the large cities sould from 20 to 
22 pounds for a dollar, and in the mountain towns from 16 to 
18 pounds. 

By reference to the files of the Rocky Mountain News of 


Denver, I find that the John Thompson Grocery Co 


' , of Denver, 
advertised granulated sugar at 


retall, fol! 


I aS TOLMOWS: 
guly, 3912, 100 pounds for... iis aa $5. 70 
July, 1913, 100 pounds for__ ae jin peal 5. 10 
July, 1914, 100 pounds for___-_-_ See ed Soe 4.55 
In two years there was a decrease in the price paid by the 
actual consumer of $1.15 a hundred. The country had a Re 


publican sugar schedule in July, 
schedule in July, 1914. 


1912, and a 


Democrat 





War was declared in Europe in the latter part of July, 1914; 
the European sugar industry was paralyzed, and of course 
prices mounted toward the skies. But so long as normal con- 
ditions prevailed, the consumer received the full benefit of the 
reduction in the tariff. 

I will not attempt to make further reply to the gentleman at 
this time. He will undoubtedly return to the charge in th 
Sixty-fourth Congress, because the Sugar Trust has no intention 
of abandoning its fight for a sugar tariff; but I hope when we 
hear from him again he will be in better humor, and that he 
will not make the mistake of substituting abuse for argument 

The Late Representative Martin. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
Or 
7 er 
HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 14, 1915. 

Yhe House had under consideration House resolution 735, follows: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now su nded it 
opportunity may be given for tribut to th ( y of il LEWIS 
J. MARTIN, late a Member of this House from tl! - of New ey 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the 1 ry of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished publie cat the 
House, at the conclusion of these exer es, shall stand adjourned 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate thes tior the 
Senate. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a py of t resolut S to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, our gathering to-day is overcast 
with gloom and sadness. We are here to lament the loss of 





our beloved colleague, Lewis J. MArTIN, who has passed for- 
ever beyond the scene of life’s labors and now lies wrapped in 


that dreamless sleep which knows no earthly waki 





He was in the fullness of energy and useful hen the 
compelling finger of death beckoned him to the land which lies 


beyond the grave. 
It is fitting that we, his colleagues, 


should gather in this hall 
to pay a fervent tribute to his cherished memory. We realize 
how unavailingly we sigh for the touch of a vanished hand and 
the sound of a voice that is still forever, and we seek such poor 
consolation as we can derive from placing on record the esti- 
mate we entertain of his character aud services 


Lewis J. MARTIN belonged to that type which we fondly ter! 


( } 
“a man of the people.” To the American mind this phrase is 
richly significant. It denotes a self-reliant nan of courage 
energy, and perseverance who, by native ability and apy ition 
has carved his way to high and respected station 
fellow men. In a marked degree these qualities were exempli 
fied in the earnest and industrious life of Lew J. MARTIN 

His early education was obtained in the public si s of the 
village of Deckertown and these studies were supplemented by 
a course at the Newton Collegiate Institute. On the pletion 
of this latter course he devoted himself to the study of : 
and was admitted to the bar of New Jersey in 1867, 

His habits were industrious and his disposition was ¢ l, 
and as a consequence he rapidly gained resp df f 
his neighbors. The people of Sussex Cou ‘ ed their i 
regard for his ability by repeatedly electing m to im] nt 


public positions. 

Upon the death of his father, in 1869, he w hosen « 
clerk of Sussex County, and during this period he o he 
of clerk of : 


office town Newton. Several vears |] 
chosen to represent his county in the New Jerse I of A 
sembly, and this position he occupied for seve \ 


wards he for many years held the ofiice of judge of the county 
of Sussex. In 1897 he was elected 
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There was 
and his con 


personal 


tituents, with a great number of whom he enjoyed 
and intimate a. I enjoyed the privilege of 
his friendship before he came to Congress and our relations 
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a mutual confidence and cordiality between him | sioned vessels by 33. 


I) 


| Stage where men and, consequently, ships were unavailable f 









These additional numbers have be 
gained, not by increasing through legislation the total eoumnie- 
ment of the enlisted personnel, but by filling the complement 
already allowed. 

During the preceding four years the Navy was never recruited 
to its full strength. Under such conditions it would not haya 
been possible for the fleet to expand and meet the demands for 
exceptional and protracted service levied against it during the 
last two years, which have been unusually severe in their de- 
mands upon the Navy Department. It had already reached the 


for 
unusual duty without withdrawing them from their assigned 


| positions with the fleets, and in numerous instances improper 


organization and the assignment of vessels ill suited to their 
purposes detracted from the efficiency of the fleet. It was not 
until the fresh impulse of recruiting had become effective that 
the Navy could assign a suitable vessel as flagship of the tor- 
pedo flotilla, the Birmingham, a 25-knot cruiser, being selected 
for that duty. Previously the old Diwvie, a vessel converted to 
the uses of a repair and depot ship, with a speed of 12 knots, 
was called upon to act as flag and repair ship to 20 or more 
destroyers, with an average maximum speed of 29 knots, and 
generally the commander of the flotilla could count upon arriy- 


| ing at his destination from one to three days later, according to 


| the distance, 


grew warmer and more tm il after he came to this House. 
found him always the same generous and kindly hearted gentle- 
man. Ue had a magnetic openness of manner which easily at- 
tracted friends « ind invited men to salute bim in terms of easy 
familiari but in purpose he was sincere and ardent, and as he 
pursued his ] math through life he strove always to seatter seeds 
of kindness, to bring a smile to the face of sorrow, and to 
ereate happiness and hope among those where formerly there 
had been but misery and dejection. 

It to be most deeply regretted that his career in this House 
terminated almost before it had fairly begun. 

On May 5, 1913, while returning to his duties at the Capitol, 
death came upon him with the swiftness of an eagle’s flight and | 
less than its pity. To-day he lies at rest among the people | 
whom he loyed and served and who in return were loving and | 
loyal to him By them his memory will ever be kept green 
aud the recollection of his splendid qualities of mind and heart 
will ever be enshrined in their memories. And we, his col- 
leagues, even amid the changing conditions of this busy place, 
wi flectionately remember him always. 

Our Navy—The Constructive and Progressive Record Made 


During the First Two Years of the Administration of 
President Wilson and Secretary Daniels—A Summary of 
Achievements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix rue House or ReEepresEnTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1915. 
M SMALL Mr. Speaker, the record of the Sixty-third 
‘sss has justified the traditional Democratic record of 
uo ostrong Navy. he Democratic Party has consistently 


“lt great standing armies and every proposition looking to 
tution of militarism. When the Democratic Party re- 
power for the first time after the war, in 1884, the 
tion for the new Navy, which has grown to be our 
al pride, was laid by Elon. William C. Whitney, Seere- 
the Navy, and in the second Cleveland administration 
io jealous care for the Navy was shown under that other 


tui i to 


| the 


than the swift craft under his command. I cite 
this instance, Mr. Speaker, as a singular and striking evidence 
of the handicap under which the Navy labored, due to a short- 
age of men at a time when, under the laws, it would have 
_ been proper to enlist more. Obviously, the right sort of men 
could uot be had under the conditions then prevailing, and it 
required some sort of encouragement and some additional! at- 
traction to convince the young men of our country that the 
Navy was a career worthy of their devotion. I have already 
referred to the fact that the enlisted strength of the service 
has been inereased by 5,670 men, and I might add here 
view of what has been-said, that there can be no reason: 
doubt their enlistment has been due solely to the more certain 
opportunity they now have for advancement and the encourage 
ment and assistance that are lent them by the Navy to mal 
most of their chanees. Increased enlistments were th 


ilk 


I 
pie 


a 


| immediate result of a statement issued by the Seeretary of the 


Navy in the early months of his term that such would be his 
policy while in office, and that we have in the service more 
|} men who are capable of measuring up to the high standards 


rious Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. | 
progress has been made in increasing the Navy in years 
tervened between the last Democratic Seeretary and the 
{ incumbent of that great office. But the reeord of con- | 
structive progress made by the Navy sinee the inauguration of | 
“ lrow Wilson is greater than that made by any previous 
( ress during the history of the Republic. 
Speaker, it seems fitting at the close of a session of Con- 
aurked by unusual interest in, and discussion of, our 
means Of national defense, in general and naval affairs in par- 
tier that there should be made a fair and dispassionate re- | 
view of the work accomplished by the Navy Department in the 
1a two years looking toward increased efficiency in the 
United States Navy. It is right to assume, of course, that all 
tuking part in the numerous hearings, speeches, and criticism | 


on this subject, favorable or 
ricd or deliberate, have been animated by 
and a sineere desire to arrive at the truth, 
benefiting this important arm of defense. 


unfavorable, calm or heated, hur- 


with a view to 
Patriotism and good 


ntent are not doubted, but it is thought that, after the excite- 
ment of controversy, the heat of argument, and the haste of 
action (the last made necessary by the approaching end of the 
session), a calm survey of the work accomplished may lead to 
fairness in judgment and a true knowledge of the condition of 


and its needs. 
this thought I feel that I ean not do better 


ervice 


‘the 


tlre 


[n rance of 


than to present somewhat categorically the various tasks aecom- 
plished nee March 4, 1918 
fhe number of enlisted men actually enroHed, ready for in- | 
stant service, has been increased by 5,670, making it possible 
to commission, ready for immediate active service at sea, 12 
rines, 6 light cruisers, 5 destroyers, 5. gunboats, 1 battle- 

ship, 1 armored cruiser, and 8 monitors, the last named serving 
as submarine tenders, increasing the total number of commis- ! 


genuine patriotism | 





which the seryice properly exacts of all who aspire to high rank 


is illustrated by the ability of five young men to qualify tor 
admission to the Naval Academy, of 12 to pass the grueling 


tests required of an ensign, and 138 to qualify for commissious 
in the Pay Corps. 

The new policy has succeeded in gaining for the Navy a fi 
and more ambitious class of recruits, young men of the highest 
attainments and good character; it has permitted the estab 
lishment of a higher standard for. admission, excluding as never 
before the mental, physical, and moral derelict, and it ke 
the Navy recruited to the maximum strength permitted by !aw, 


ner 


eps 


so that for the first time in many years a waiting list for 
applicants has been introduced. It has had the further effe 

of increasing reenlistments by about 12 per cent, retaining i 
the service that many more men who have become experience’ 
through four years of training and actual experience and 


obviated the necessity of training in their stead new and raw 
recruits. It bas effected also, in conjunction with ca n 
changes in the regulations, a most gratifying decrease—1i 
cent—in the number of desertions as compared with the reco! rds 
for the two preceding years, and the fault of overstaying leave 


ner 


by enlisted men, formerly such a prevalent offense ayainst 

discipline, is now practically eliminated. At his hearings be 
. a ° : S “1 { 

fore the House Committee on Naval Affairs in January, 1014, 


the Seeretary of the Navy outlined a change in the method of 
punishment for desertion then in contempl: — which has since 
been put into effect under General Order No. 110 and ce! we n 
changes in the Naval Regulations which aah ‘into effect at the 

same time. Asa result of these changes, if a man tires of the 
service, means by which he can obtain his discharge honor bly 
are facilitated; and a large percentage of those men on] leave 


V 
+ 
A 


the service without permission and subsequently surre nder 
naval authority are either placed on probation, where by goo 
conduct they can earn an honorable discharge, or are sui 
marily discharged with a bad-conduct discharge, instead 0! 
being imprisoned. This plan was put into operation attel 


correspondence with nearly every admiral and capti lin in tl , 
Navy, most of whom made suggestions as to the best method ol 
ameliorating and improving the conditions attending the 
ishments of military offenses, and in the short time tha . 
plan has been in operation the number of naval prisoners 








n greatly reduced; in May, 1914, the total number of naval 
soners was 1,835, and the number on December 12, 1914, was 
7G. Sinee October 1 there have been placed on probation 110 
ral court-martial prisoners who would otherwise have been 
to a naval prison. Of course the system has not been in 
ation long enough to say absolutely that it has justified its 
but it has already abolished two prisons entirely. In 
renting upon the order which went into effect October 1, 
14 thee Secretary of the Navy, in the course of his remarks 
re the Naval Committee of the House, made the following 
statement: 


lid not promulgate the order until 
t it would into effect 


tion, 


I « it could reach every ship, 
everywhere simutaneously. I believe 
oing to work very well. When a man first goes away without 
‘and comes back, we put him on probation and fine him a certain 
of money, which he works off on half pay. This pay is re- 
; to him if he does well and receives an honorable discharge on 
mination of his enlistment. The second time we say, “ You get 
f ‘the Navy; you can not stay in the Navy; you are not fit for it.” 
ther words, on first offense he receives a punishment which, in 
he behaves himself thereafter during his enlistment, amounts to 
more than a warning. His treatment thereafter is all in his 


go 


inds. If he commits a serious military offense, but not one in- 
moral turpitude nor contempt of authority, he is not im- 
ed, but is summarily discharged. 


drew a tent itive order and sent it to every captain and admiral, 
‘We are thinking about putting it in operation, and we would 
have your views or any suggestions as to changes.’” We took a 
im of the commanding officers cof the Navy, and I think about 


i r cent of them approved it with various suggestions. We 
1 a good many of those suggestions. The Judge Advocate 
( and the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, who have chiefly 
t ) with these matters, were very confident of its wisdom, and 
it has worked well. The fear that we had of a large loss of 
immediately after it went into operation has not materialized. 

On the contrary, it is, I think, very popular. 
Desertion ”’ is punished now as heretofore. The difference is that 


if a in who has been 
s ders to the 

first 
suf ent 


absent over leave, 


even for prolonged periods, 
naval authorities, 


he is given the Lenefit of the doubt 

offense and is not tried for desertion, provided there is 

time remaining on his current enlistment for him to work 

) his probationary period. Formerly men who were absent over 

10 s, even though they surrendered, were usually tried for desertior, 
t give them the benefit of the doubt. 


we 





NN 


O whole disciplinary system is based on the theory of modern 
namely, to permit a man to earn his rehabilitation by his 
Therefore under our present plan men guilty of the least 

enses, for which they were formerly imprisoned, are placed 

ion, and by future conduct they earn back even the pay 

were sentenced to lose. Those whose offenses are more 

1 who consequently merit imprisonment, but who are less 


rs of age, are given the benefit of their youth and sent to a 
ry barracks through which they can earn their restoration to 
out the stigma of wearing prison clothes or performing hard 


= of this class who are more than 21 are sent to naval 
but if their entire service is such as to warrant the belief 
y have performed and will in the future perform faithful serv- 


\lso are sent to a disciplinary barracks after one-third of their 


f confinement, and, if conduct merits, are restored to duty after 
ls of their period of confinement. 
tober 1 there have been between 50 and 75 men imprisoned, 


who would otherwise have been imprisoned have been put on 


On the many changes made by the present Secretary of 
vy. having in view inereased comfort and attractiveness 
( ») life, was that providing facilities on board ship for the 


| se of money orders. This is a great convenience for 
‘nu, enabling them, as it does, to send remittances to their 
and families with the same ease as is done on shore. | 
In the designs of all new battleships, including the Teas | 
le New York, suitable reading rooms have been provided | 
accommodation and the comfort of the crew, and for | 
s reception rooms for their relatives and friends. | 
further proof were wanted of the deep interest taken in 
{ fare of the personnel of the Navy by the present Secre- 


s to be found in the order, issued in less than a year 
lic entered office, providing for the instruction of enlisted 
petty officers, and warrant officers, with a view to supply- 

iciel in academic education, and also to provide sys- 
{ tic me by which all enlisted men and warrant officers 
the assistance and encouragement in technical 
s which may be necessary to fit them for promotion in 
or which will better prepare them for civil trades at 
| of their period of services afloat. 
he Russian soldiers von Woyrsch, 
iting in Poland, recently said: 
re brave and tough. What's the matter with them? They 
education. * * That is why you Americans would 
citable soldiers—-because your standard of public-school educa- 


eut oe from the fleet indicate that under the opera- 

of that order, prescribing a school period on board o— for 
: who have not yet completed two years’ service in the Navy, 
“per cent of the total force afloat, or 15,600 men, are under 
struction in academic branches, while 3,960 more, who do not 
‘under the compulsory clause, are taking the course volun- | 

- ; 1.560 are taking a correspondence course; 356 are pre- | 
¢ for warrant rank ; and 85 are studying for entrance to' 


icles 
als 


eceive 





“the silent general,” 
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the Naval Academy; about 50 per cent of the enlisted force, or 
25,200 men, are being instructed in professional and technical 
subjects. 

A recent tabulation showed that the greatest influence in en- 
listments was the desire to see the world and travel, 876 men 
giving this as their reason for joining the Navy. In view of this 
fact, it was predicted that enlistments would materially in- 
crease between then and the approaching cruise of the battle- 
ship fleet to the Mediterranean, which was 





ordered by the Secre- 
tary in conformity with the representations of the department 
that enlisted men would have a chance to visit foreign shores 
as circumstances permitted. The next highest number of an- 
swers was the recommendation of relatives or friends in the 
Navy, 748 giving that as their reason. The latter figures are 
very gratifying and show that the men in the service as a whole 
are contented and are willing to voluntarily recommend the 
Navy to their friends at home; 515 men joined with the desire 
to learn a trade; 481 to better themselves. Of the entire 5.381 
only 318 stated they were out of work. The Navy is no place 
for the shiftless. 

It will be noted a total of 996 entered either to learn a trade 
or better themselves. . All bad the same end in view—advance- 
ment. In the words of Secretary Daniels: 

A man comes into the Navy very often poorly prepared in educa- 
tion, and he goes to the sc hool a short six months, where he gets very 
good training. If he is ambitious to be in the Pay Corps or to be an 
ensign or to go to Annapolis, he needs to ha the training to go on, 
and he has plenty of time to take it. We have a plan now, which we 
have already inaugurated in part, to relieve the men of their own 
launder z, which takes a great deal of time, and to put a laundry on 
the ship A laundry is in use on the Jezas, and it works very well. 
That will give a man more time for study. As soon as he learns more 
of arithmetic, geography, and grammar he is better able to learn more 
of mathematics, so that he can take these higher examinations. 


This year, 
Navy, 


to the several technical schools 
have been added one at Newport for 


maintained by the 
the training of the 


Hospital Corps and one in Washington for newly appointed 
pay officers. The educational system thus briefly referred to 
has, in the opinion of those who have closely observed its work- 
ing, fully demonstrated its effectiveness in raising the stand- 


ard of knowledge of the enlisted personnel, and has gained its 














object of increasing the efficiency of the naval service in general. 

What has thus far been said relates to school work for the 
bluejackets and marines. For the officers, the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and the War College at Newport have increased 
their usefulness in extending the courses until now they rank 
with the very best schools of their kind in the world. The 
high standards which have always distinguished our Naval 
Academy among the universities of America have been retained 
as heretofore, but much progress has been made in the expan- 
sion and larger usefulness of the Naval War College at New- 
port. Although the United States was first among the naval 
nations of the world in establishing a naval war college for the 
study of the higher sciences peculiar to the art of naval war- 
fare, it neglected during ensuing years to pursue the advantage 
it had attained, and of recent years other nations, recognizing 
the potential value of such an institution, e ee ned our own by 
applying to it the attention and study me “1d by its im- 
portance. When the Secretary of the Navy ‘isited the Naval 
War College for the first time, in June, 19138, he found a class 
of less than 10 officers studying the courses, and his remark to 
the president of the War College was to the effect that if he 
were president of the college and had but 10 pupils he should 
advertise for more. The followi statement of the Secretary 
of the Navy, made during the course of his hearings before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs this vear. is worthv. as 
evidence of the great progress made in tl regard, of n 
in such place as this: 

When I first went to the War College in July of 19135 I nd less 
than 10 officers taking the courses. I said to tl ident « e War 
College, “If I were the president of 
I would advertise for more.’ 

I have not issued an ord to the effect that shall be pro- 
mcied to the g1 of re: Imira } ; 1 to the War 
College, but every officer has to put on his ! rd stat ent as to 

| whether he has taken the War Coll ] S We now } In aver- 
age « not less than 30 offi rs taking the « rses at the vw ar “Coll ege. 

| The r before last, w tl t ’ W I directed th at 
five icers from every battl ip should be at t! lege at the same 
time, and while the fl vas the had abou ( studying 
to fit themsely for hig) ce } Is. Not ive ir 
augurated a correspondence course, that s who 
have not been » tl college v a % ot re 
in constant t 1 the f ‘ t ig 
done, The offic wl ha » tak n the « st t rs 

| on shipboar ‘d who ‘ t, in it they ' tter 
advantage of the correspondence cout The W ( e } } n 
streng thened and helped in every way nd to-day tl i {50 officers 
in dire touch with its work. 

It may be proper for me to insert here also the following, 
which is an opinion expressed by the president of War 
College in forwarding to the Secretary his remarks to t class 
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of officers at the completion of a year’s study during last De- 
eember : 

I am writing t) 
the 
hi 


is letter because I feel you are entitled to much of 
redit for the very satisfactory results which we have been able to 
Kmbodied in the two naval appropriation bills which this 
Congress has adopted are several pieces of legislation which 
bear upon the personnel of the Navy, and a passing word con- 
cerning them before I proceed to treat of other phases of the 
Naval Establishment may be pertinent here. Provision has been 
wade, Mr. Speaker, for the restoration of the grades of admiral 
and vice admiral in our Navy. We have passed a law which 
places the naval militias of the various States that receive Fed- 
eral aid under the immediate direction of the President when 
emergency may require, and we have at this session passed the 
most far-reaching piece of personnel legislation in establishing 


a Dayal reserve that has been enacted’ in a decade. At the 
present time, in recognition of the invaluable services and great 
skill he displayed in handling a most delicate international 
situation, Admiral Dewey enjoys, by virtue of a special act of 


Congress, the rank of Admiral of the Navy. Since the year 1891 


no other American naval officer has been elevated above the 
rank of rear admiral. Many years ago, shortly after the War 
between the States, the Congress enacted a law which conferred 
the rank of admiral and vice admiral upon Farragut and Porter. 
Upon the death of Farragut, Porter succeeded to his position; 
but when Porter died, in accordance with the provisions of the 


law, his rank died with him. In the time that has elapsed our 
Navy has grown a hundredfold and our participation in inter- 
national affeirs is a matter of daily occurrence. In almost 
every instance where we have combined our efforts with those 
of other nations through our naval agencies we have been sub- 
ordinated in rank, and therefore in position, through want of 
grades befitting the dignity and conspicuous part played in the 
dealings of the world by this great Nation. As a simple matter 
of organization and in recognition of the numerous responsibili- 
ties which rest upon the commander of a modern fleet officers 
vested with this command are deserving of a rank commen- 
surate with the importance of their duties; and the law we have 
enacted providing the rank of admiral for the commanders in 
ehief of our Atlantic, Pacific, and Asiatic Fleets and that of 
vice admiral for the officer second in command are sure to re- 
dound to the benefit of our naval service and to obtain for us 
our proper position in such international events with which our 
Navy may become identified in the future. 

The bill provides also for a new position in the Navy, to be 
known as the chief of operations, who, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, will be in charge of the operations 
of the fleet and preparation of plans for its use in war. This 
new position, it is believed, will coordinate and develop more 
perfectly the work of the War College, the General Board, the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, and the carrying out of maneuvers 
by the fleet. The wisest men in the Navy believe this provision 
will make the organization as perfect as it is possible to make 
any nization and will centralize in the Navy Department 
all the utilities which go to make for the preparation for war. 

The adoption into the bill of that part providing for the po- 
sition of chief of operations may be said to be due in great 
measure to the result of the hearing of Secretary Daniels be- 
fore the Naval Committee relating to the status of the General 
Board, in which it transpired that the reports of that board, 
until the present Secretary came into office, had never been 
made public. In the course of that hearing Mr. Roperts said: 

I recall very well sitting here when Secretary Moody came before us 
and placed before us the plan adopted by the General Board, which, 


oy 
peal 


or 


! tated at that time, was to be regarded as a naval secret. Some 
years we never did see it. I will be frank to say that in the 14 or 15 
vears I have been on the committee I have never seen the complete 


report of the General Board until your report last year and this year. 
What we have had is the building program, just enumerating the units 
and classes. That has been given to us a number of times, and that is 
why Ll am so interested to know how much importance we can attach 
to this report of the General Board, now that we have it. 

Mr. Butter, another member of the committee, in the course 
of the discussion, voiced his sentiments as follows: 

Permit me to say, Mr. Secretary, that I have sat on this side of the 
table in this committee for 18 years, and I have been in the dark for 
18 years, and [ have come to a point in my life where I do not want 
fine phrases, but I want plain language, and I want honest instruction. 

In reply to a question of a member of the committee, asking 
in what particular the Secretary found a continuity of the policy 
of Secretaries, Secretary Daniels replied: 

I did not find any fixed policy, though I found former Secretaries had 
generally followed in construction the view of the General Board. The 
American people vote as_to what party shall be In power, and no policy 
can be unchangeable. Nothing is unchangeable that grows. 

Again: 

Ought there not to be— 


ee 


Said a member— 


in the interests of the people some competent brain to deal with such 
a nt question as the continuing policy of national defense? 3 
es— 
Said Seeretary Daniels— 


and we have. We have a competent brain in the White House, a com. 
petent brain in the Secretary of War, and we have the competent brains 
of admirals and captains in the Navy, in the General Board, in the 
Naval War College, in the bureau chiefs, and in the Council of Aids 
You have able men on the Committee on Naval Affairs, and {if it should 
be the case that there are not competent men in these offices and in 
Congress, it is the people who are sovereign; and if you ever get a 
board or a commission in this country which can determine the naval 
pelicy independent of Congress, you will have an autocracy and mili- 
tarism that is dangerous. [I think the policy of national defense is 
not determined by the Secretaries; it is determined by Congress, and 
that it is a very good thing for Congress to have the varying and 
fluctuating views, so that it may have all the light it can get, and then 
for it to fix the policy. 


As throwing light upon the views of the Secretary regarding 
the relations between Congress and boards and commissions in 
general, it may be pertinent to quote here Secretary Daniels’s 
remarks before the committee: 


We have, in the organization of our country, a Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. It is the duty of the executive departments of 
the Government, under the direction of the Commander in Chief, to 
presert to the Congress their recommendations as to what shal! be 
done. It is the Congress that must settle the whole program. You 
can never get in this country a commission or a board that could take 
from Congress the real power that inheres in Congress. I have no 
sympathy with the program in favor of trying to substitute somebody 
else to determine the — that Congress must determine. 

Now, in the Navy Department we have an organization based upon 
experience, and it gives to the Secretary every bit of the information 
about naval affairs in this country and the world. That comes to me in 
regular reports. We have organizations through which I give to the 
Commander in Chief the results of the expert opinion of the Navy. 

We have a joint board, composed of Army and Navy officers, who 
discuss all sorts of problems, and my own judgment is that you do not 
want any commission made up pate executive and partly legislative. 
Whenever you have a commission composed of the chairmen of the 
Committees on Naval Affairs and the chairmen of the Committees on 
Military Affairs, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
and mix up the executive and legislative, you have taken a wrong step. 
You do not want that. You want recommendations from the executive 
department, and we have given them to you. You must determine 
whether you will take them up or improve them or otherwise. Our 
Government is established upon the principle that the legislative, execu 
tive, and judicial branches are separate branches. 

Since the inception of our Union a standing army of huge 
dimensions has been held in abhorrence by a peace-loving people 
In its stead we have had organized the various State militias, 
and through the valuable service rendered by patriotic men who 
devote their time and energies to the efficiency of their organiza 
tions the Nation has lived through a series of conflicts and 
emerged triumphant at the conclusion of hostilities. As early as 
1807 Jefferson said: 

I think it will be necessary to erect our seafaring men into a naval 
militia and subject them to tours of duty in whatever port they may be 

A naval militia has existed through all the years down to 
the present, and during the conflict with Spain it respond 
with alacrity to the summons of the President. Within the !s 
year the strength of the militia has grown considerably, 
on July 1 last there were enrolled 596 officers and 7,152 men 
constituting a reserve that with the helpful legislation we 
enacted should be capable of rendering immediate and valuable 
service to the Federal Government in an emergency. But times 
change and so do the customs of our people, and during the very 
period in which we were expanding the naval forces of the 


wi 
st 
I 


Nation, and the service was becoming more complex through th , 
introduction and usage of so many marvelous inventions of t 

age of electricity and steel, our American merchant marine 
suffered a woeful decadence and the number of our seatering 


people who to-day are capable of taking their place upor a 
man-of-war is lamentably small. The expense of maintaining in 
active commission all vessels of value in hostilities is such that 
no nation can bear the burden, and it is the practice of a 
navies to relegate to the reserve such vessels as have been 
supplanted on the first line by improved and stronger craft. 
To insure a prompt and proper manning of such reserve yesse! 
as are on the roster of the United States Navy would requ 
several thousand experienced man-of-war’s men. 
The number necessary is to be found scattered through 

cities and the hills and the plains where men who have given 
an enlistment or two to the colors have repaired to settle dow ; 


ha 


to civil life. It is known that their patriotism can be reiec 
upon when needed. During the War with Spain they return 

in droves, and a year ago, when trouble threatened with Mex- 
ico, so many applications were received that enlistments had 
to be suspended temporarily. It would, however, have required 
considerable time effectively to distribute and organize Us 
reserve among the various ships on which they would be 


: icon ial 
needed; and modern war, like Father Time and the tide ; = 


the ocean, wait upon the pleasure of no man and no lat 








. required time only through effective organization. Such 
| reserve to be composed exclusively of honorably discharged 
of-war's men who have served not less than four years 
tive service. Naval authorities agree that this is one of 
iost far-reaching and probably the best piece of legisla- 
enacted by the present Congress in its legislation touching 
the Navy. We have the ships, but to man them it is 
sirv to have the men, and this measure will insure to the 
‘force trained to obedience and the requirements of a 
var’s men, ready to answer the call of duty within a 
that will make their service as valuable as it is cheerful. 
urn for the services required of the men constituting the 
e, the act provides that they shall receive certain com- 
ions, varying according to the length of service which 
‘servist has rendered in active duty. We have here au- 
ed something for which the enlisted personnel has craved 
rs—a graduated retirement which will make worth 
their remaining in the Navy for 12 or 16 years instead 
or 8, as is now the prevailing rule. At the present time 
Navy is composed two-th'rds of men in their first enlist- 
Only one-third are seasoned, and the naval reserve act, 
believed, will reverse the order and insure to the service 
» than 50 per cent of veterans and less than 50 per cent of 
its. If such proves the case, it will be economical not 
in the matter of efficiency but financially as well, for the 


orenanization we have authorized in the formation of a 


siderable expense which is involved in the training of a 


for the Navy should be reduced by half, according to the 
percentage of men continuing in active service. 


til the second session of the Sixty-third Congress signified 
rest in the spiritual welfare of the men of the Navy by 





ng an increase in the corps of chaplains there had 
no additions to the corps since 1846, when the Navy num- 


but 12,000 men. During the years which elapsed the 
grew in the number of its men and in ships, particularly 
the last 16 years, but no auction whatsoever was taken 


provide more chaplains in proportion to the increase of men 


service; and last spring, when there was a possibility 
n from all our battleships might see active service, the 
er of chaplains with the fleet, though every available one 
0 ordered to duty, was utterly inadequate. When it is 
that two-thirds of the enlisted Versonnel of the Navy 
1 in their first enlistment, and that first enlisted men 
a rule, youths in their teens, for the first time removed 
the bosoms of their families, it becomes incumbent upon 
Government to provide suitable spiritual guidance and 
sel, and the increase allowed by last year’s bill, which 
rized the appointment of 1 chaplain to every 1,250 men, 
enable the department to assign in the future a chaplain 
ry battleship and practically double the corps. 
f the first official acts of the Secretary of the Navy was 
phasize the necessity of adequate sea service in every 
the various grades through which officers of the line 
ss. Most officers of the Navy are keen to command ships 
nd jealous of their ability to render the service afloat 
hich they entered the Navy, for the business of a naval 
is on the sea. In some few instances, however, land 
had been excessive, affording to some choice billets 
at the expense of others who suffered a loss of some 
f the duty ashore to which they were reasonably en- 
Lhe order issued, while affecting but few, was in the 
terests of the service. That Congress itself, or at least 
was this month in the same frame of mind as the 
'y when he issued his order in March, 1918, was strik- 
denced by a resolution which was incorporated in the 
ropriation bill by the Senate Committee on Naval 
aking sea service requisite not only for officers of the line 
flicers of the staff, including medical and pay officers as 
rhe order already issued, however, insures to the country 
‘ proportion of sea service by the officers of the Navy 
iness is at sea, and will quicken their interest in sea 
the chief function of their profession. 
od of February, 1899, Hon. John D. Long, Secretary 
Navy in MecKinley’s administration, “ after mature de- 
"as he said, issued General Order No. 508, forbidding 
Tr commandants “to allow any malt or other intoxicat- 
r to be sold to, or issued to, enlisted men, either on 
or within the limits of navy yards, naval stations, 
barracks, except in the medical department.” On 
t year an order, No. 99, went into effect in these 
‘The use or introduction for drinking purposes of 
liquors on board any naval vessel or within any navy 
r station is strictly prohibited.” 


} 
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-. men would be needed immediately, and can be obtained | The action of the Secretary of th¢ 
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> Navy was the culmination 
of a series of official acts designed to eliminate the evils of 
alcoholism in the Navy. It is known that Secretary of the 
Navy Branch, whom North Carolina is proud to regard as one 
of her most gifted sons, wrote, on May 25, 1829. to Dr 


William 
P. C. Barton, surgeon, United States Navy: 








I inclose copy of a resolution of the House of Repr ntative f the 
25th February, 1829, instructing the Secretary of the Navy “to require 
three of the medical officers of the Navy, whom he sl! desi e, to 
report to him their opinions, separately, whether it ne¢ i ‘ 
expedient that ‘ distilled spirits’ should nstitute a p ns 
allowed to midshipmen.” 

In compliance with this resolution I have designated you ne 
of the medical officers, and request your opi I 


convenient that I may transmit a report on the sul 
session of Congress. 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, that North Carolinians who served in 
the Cabinet of the President are destined to hold the portfolio 
of the Secretary of the Navy. North Carolina has had five 
Cabinet officers—Branch, Graham, Dobbin, who is responsible 
for the Perry expedition which opened Japan to the commerce 
of the world, Badger, and the present Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Josephus Daniels—and all were destined to preside over 
the administration of naval matters. 

‘Secretary Daniels’s order,” to quote ex-Secretary Long, “is 
the natural sequence of my own prohibiting liquors for enlisted 
men in the Navy,” and this former Secretary added 











It is more than likely that foreign vessels will be led by this exampl 
to consider and i it, so that the drink gn ! ay 
be put in process of climination as well as 

Within a few weeks after that prophecy not one but several 


foreign countries caught step and fell into line, some of them 
going so far as to prohibit the use of liquor in both army and 
navy. Of the new and far-reaching order in Russia, the most 
sweeping of all, Capt. N. A. McCully, of the United States Navy, 
naval attaché at Petrograd, writes: 


Further acquaintance with Russia's antiliquor Inw nvinces 1 
that it is one of the best things that ever happened in Russia. I have 
not met one single Russian who is not very much in favor of it 


Lord Kitchener, upon being appointed Secretary of State for 
War, issued this message to the soldiers of the expeditionary 
force: 

Your duty can not be done unless your he 1 is 
cons‘antly on your guard ¢ t any excesses. In this ne 
you ay find temptation in both wine and women, Yo 
resist both temptations. 

A cable from Panama, dated November 14 last, conveys the 
information that Col. Goethals had on that day issued an order 
placing all persons engaged in canal transportation on a strict 
temperance basis. The order provides that all persons employed 
on the canal who have marine licenses must abstain absolutely 
from liquor. This includes pilots taking ships through the 
canal, the captains of tugboats, mates, and others. 

The Surgeon General of the Army, Dr. Gorgas, whose sani- 
tation work on the Isthmus gave him world-wide fame, in his 
annual report says that the rate of alcoholism in the Army was 
lower in the last fiscal year than since 1870, and he makes 
the observation that “this improvement strengthens the conten- 
tion of those who disapprove the restoration of the canteen,” 
and adds: 

It is believed that the Army wil! be well rid of any system of supply 
ing alcoholic drinks rhere really a | I e reason why 
they should be sold on Government vations to soldiers than th 
appears to be any reason for the regulation issue of grog of former 
days. 











ppears to be n 





One reason for the decrease of alcoholism in the Army, 
according to Dr. Gorgas, is— 
the effect produced by the act of Congress stopping the pay of officer 
and enlisted men when incapacitated for duty on account of sickness 
due to drug addiction, alcoholism, or other misconduct. 

Similar legislation was recommended last year for the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and the experience of the Army is an unan 
swerable argument for applying the same law to this branch of 
the service. 





In announcing the order that ended the wine mess it was 
called, the present Secretary made the following statement: 

There a] yuld not be on sl! Trt al 1, Ww it refere nec » to it - iear + S. P ne 
rule for officers and another and a different rule for tl I + per 
sonnel. I believe experience has_ « ited that a m rule 
should prevail in the Navy for all 1 in serv th 
highest rank to the youngest enlisted 1 ff » ti 





gervice, and that the abolition of the wine mess will be justified 
Already many who did not w leome the new order are its 
strong advocates. 


In connection with the new and better habits i ‘Tl navies. it 
miav be well to call attention to the statement of Emperor Wil 
liam of Germany, who, speaking some years anil aes 
at Murwick, recounted that when he was a cadet “It passed for 


extraordinary cleverness in the youth for him to imbibe a large 




















































































































quant of aleoho! and bear it. I, as a young officer, kad oceca- 
sion to such examples, but never myself to participate.’ He 
went to point out that such conduct “suits the Thirty Years’ 
War, but not now,” because * the service in my navy has reached 
such a height of strenuousness as you can hardly surpass,” and 
he added: 

The next war and the next sea battle demand sound nerves of you. 
Nerves will decide. hese bccome undermined through alcohol, and 
from youth up by the use of alcohol endangered. 

You will later have opportunity to see the target ships and the 
actior the mod projectile upon the ships, and therefrom you 
can picture the conditions during battle. You will see horrible de- 
struction when you upon these. 

Here it calls, ‘‘ Steady nerves and a cool head.” 

Phat nation which consumes the least quantity of alcohol wins; and 
that yv uld be, my gentlemen. And through you an example should 
be gi 1 the crew 

And in consequence of this I expect of you that even now at the 
naval academy and on board ship in all comradeship and friendliness 
in no way disturbed among yourselves you take heed thereto and provide 
that the indulgence in alcohol be not counted as belonging to your 
privil 4 

In his speech at Gibraltar in 1904 Sir Charles Beresford, C. B., 
gave utterance to a sentiment that finds more and more ap- 
proval, just as Emperor William’s address to the German 


youths entering the navy is accepted as necessary for the best 











efficiency of naval officers. Lord Beresford, as he now is, said 
at that time: 

When I was a young man I was an athlete. I used to box a great 
deal, ride steeplechases and races, play football, and go through a 

I if competitive sports and pastimes. When I put myself into 

which was a continual occurrence, I never drank any wine, 

i or beer at ali, for the simple reason that I felt I could get fit 

ick without taking any stimulants. Now, I am an older man and 

rc position of great responsibility, often entailing quick thought 
ind determination and instant decision. I drink no wiue, spirits, and 
beer, not bec won they do me harm, not because I think it wrong to 
drink, but simy because IT am more ready for any work impcsed upon 
me, d I igt - always fresh, cheery, and in good temper. 

The order No, 99 was not issued by the Secretary until, at his 
request, the Surgeon General had made a report showing its 
wisdom. Not only has the order been approved by other 
nations, but the medical authorities of the world have given 
approval. In closing editorial approving the action of the 
Navy, the Journal of the American Medical Association used 
these words: 

The development of scientific methods, and the use of instruments 
of pre sic on in warfare have made alcohol absolutely detrimental to 
the 1 lern naval man. Sea fights in the past were won by brute 
hardi ho d and physical endurance, which could, perhaps, be stimulated, 
temporarily at least, by large doses of alcohol. The modern warship 
is a floating laboratory of delicate and accurate machines. The gun 
pointer w rho directs a 14-inch rifle on the modern man-of-war needs 
not only ‘rsonal courage, but also absolute steadiness of nerve, clear- 
ness of vi lon, and fine muscular coordination. All these things 
modern phy siology has shown to be impaired by even small amounts 
of alcohol. The engineer who superintends the machinery at the heart 
of the modern battleship, the man at the wheel who directs its course, 
and the captain or the executive officer on the bridge, as well as the 
most humble member of the crew, need at all times to be in a condition 


in the naval 
and treason, 
Daniels’s order 
The Nation needs on 
clear-headed, cool-brained, and 


Intoxication 
as cowardice 
and Secretary 


of maximum physical and mental efliciency. 
oflicer to-day might easily as_ disastrous 
Surg. Gen. Braisted’s recommendations 
are simply in line with our growing knowledge. 
its battleships to-day the most capable, 
steady-handed men, and these men are not found among habitual or 
occasional users of alcohol in any form. Entirely aside from moral or 
sentimental reason, and considered simply as a scientific regulation 
in the interest of efliciency, this order will recommend itself to the 
vast majority of the American people. 

Referring to the subject of temperance, Admiral 
commander in chief of the British North Sea Fleet, said: 

Any officer holding a command which carries with it any measure 
responsibility for the defense of the Empire must recognize, as I do, 
value of tem] ince in promoting fighting efficiency. In the navy 
are three ties upon which efficiency mainly depends. They 
discipline, str¢ it shooting, and endurance, and temperance unqucs- 
ynably tends greatly to the promotion of these qualities, 
Another measure for the betterment of the ‘“‘man behind 
the gun” taken by the department is the recent letter of Secre- 
tary Daniels to ali commanding officers, written with a view 
to awakening interest and activity in the proper teaching of 
the personnel with regard to the nature and dangers of vene- 
real diseases, and to ask the hearty cooperation of every offi- 
cer and man to see, so far as his influence and example go, that 
every associate and shipmate does not become the victim of 
any of these diseases through ignorance or the lack of moral 
support in all that makes for a clean and moral life. At ‘the 
same time the Secretary is on record as favoring a law which 
would deprive men of their pay during the time they are inca- 
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pacitated by such diseases, contracted through failure to heed 
the repeated warnings and instructions given them. In the 
course of this letter the Secretary said: 

The spe of an officer or hospital steward calling up boys in 
their tee they a going on leave and handing over these “* pre- 
ventiv sets”? is abhorrent to me. It is equivalent to the Govern- 
ment advising these hoys that it is right and proper for them to in- 
dulge in an evil which perverts their morals. I would not permit a 


youth in whom I was interested to enlist in a service that would thus 
give virtual approval to disobeying the teachings of his parents and 
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the dictates of the highest moral code. You may Say that the jdoa) 
raised is too high and we need not expect young men to live up to the 
ideal of continence. If so, I can not agree. It is a duty we cay t 
shirk to point io the true ideal, to chastity, to a single standard q¢ 
morals for men and women. If, unhappily, experience has taught « 
that too few resist temptation, that in no wise lessens our ree . 
bility to see k to guide the youth to whom we owe a solemn duty \ 
need not hi pe to induce young men to become strong in will ‘po 
firm in resisting temptation, if we say to them : “Go In the way of 
sin. We have no admonition to you to refrain from evil. All that 
we have to say to you is to be careful not to contract dise ase.” Sieh 
admonitions to boys in their teens would make me, as Secret: ry of the 
Navy, an apologist for looseness of morals. | could not look a boy in 
the Navy straight in the face while I appealed to him to lead a in 
life if I were approving the policy and the use of a measure of thia 
kind. 7 
In regard to the personnel in general, it can be trul y id 
that in no organization in the country is there a better nd 
more perfect understanding, a finer sense of mutual resy: 
between those who direct and those who obey, than that 
erning the relations between the officers and men of our Navy. 
Turning now from the personnel to the material, we find 
that the record of the past two years is one of which we may 


well be proud. Eco! lomy has been the watchword, and no do! 
lar has been spent merely because authority for its expenditure 
was authorized by Congress. In filing his first report during 
the fall of 1913, the Secretary of the Navy was able to st 

the President that already as huge a sum as $2,000,000 had 
been saved the Government because of insistence by the Navy 
Department upon competition on all contracts. Of this su 
much as $600,000 was saved on contracts for one ship , 
the dreadnaught Arizona. Strict adherence to this commend 
able policy during the ensuing year resulted in savings almost 
as great, which I shall mention later, and in unexpended 
ances totaling over $2,000,000, of which $1,800,000 was 
propriated at the present session of Congress for the coust 
tion of submarines and air craft. It has not affected in the 


slightest, this policy of “economy ashore for expenditu 
afloat,” necessary and important improvement of our s 
stations. A former Secretary of the Navy has seen fit, and 


justly so, to condemn in the most absolute terms unnecessiiry 


expenditures for shore stations. During no other similar 
period have greater reductions been made in the approy 
tions for shore stations than during the last two years. In the 


four years of the Taft administration Congress authorized the 
expenditure of $21,928,572 on shore stations, of which 
$18,500,000 were authorized during the first two years and 
more than $8,000,000 during the last two years. In the two 
naval appropriation bills that have been passed by the pres‘ 
Congress, Mr. Speaker, the total sum authorized by us 
expenditure on naval shore stations totals but $3,920,880. We 
authorized about $2,500,000 a year ago, and under the bill just 
adopted, which carries a larger sum than any other na\ 
propriation bill, only $1,500,000 can be upplied to this purpose 
We have not stinted the Navy in our appropriations, for thes 
have been large and liberal; but the money has gone 
Navy, to new ships, and the amounts in our bills f yr increase 
of the Navy exceed by $30,000,000 similar expenditures aut 
ized during the last two years of the Taft adminis‘rat 
Necessary growth ashore has been authorized and all pr 
under way have been continued and the moneys applied 
purposes which will greatly improve our Navy’s readiless 
war and establish and expand the sources from which thi 
essary munitions of war are to be obtained. 
The output of the Navy Powder Factory 


f 


g 


has already | 


increased by about 1,100,000 pounds annually, and whe 
extension of the works, authorized at the last session 


present Congress at the request of the department, 1s § 
pleted, the output will be increased by another million p) 
In other words, the capacity of the factory will be increased 
from 2,791,636 pounds to 4,900,000 pounds per year. 

The manufacture of torpedoes has been started at the Wo: 
ington Navy Yard, providing a third source from wiich [ils 
necessary engine of war may be obtained, and the out) at < 
the Newport factory has been practically doubled. Thanks © 
an appropriation voted at the last session its capacity W e 
materially increased and the time and cost of manufa 
duced. For every 100 torpedoes which the amattanient 1 
hand in March, 1913, 96 more are in the course of m: anut 
Within a few months the supply of torpedoes will, th 
be almost doubled. ; 

The department has also begun the manufacture of 
and within a short while it will have 31 mines for ever 
mires it had two years ago, increasing the supply of 
about 244 per cent. In addition to this a particular ty] 
econtact mine has been adopted. 

The Boston and Philadelphia Navy Y 
to build large auxiliary craft, the Portsmouth (N. H.) Y 
begun construction work on submarines, and the scope ol 


Yards have been eqt'| 1 


aru 


eou- 
id 
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m work at Mare Island, Cal., Charleston, S. C., and Nor- 


Va., 


illy 
y. 


Li 
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Aub 


wVvia 
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as been extended to include destroyers. The equip- 
these three yards to build quickly men-of-war adds 
to the readiness of the Navy to respond to an 
rene) Until a year ago none of our navy yards were 
ed to build ships except New York and Mare Island. 

dio the advance has been exceptionally great. Radio 
successfully installed on submarines. More 
which either had no radio or whose equipment was obso- 
worn-out, have been supplied with modern equipment. 
entirely new stations have been added to the chain: 
(Canal Zone), Great Lakes, IL, and Tutuila, Samoa. 


than 75 


1 act of 1914 provides that no part of the money 


riated shall be used “to procure through purchase or 


+ 


aly 


vessels, armament, articles, or materials which 


y yards, gun factories, or other industrial plants oper- 
y the Navy Department are equipped to supply, unless 
Government plants are operated approximately at their 
pacity for not less than one regular shift each working 
three exceptions are made—the first, “except when 


* ¢ 


> Wo! 


‘xcept when Government plants are unable 


\ 


k within the time required”; and, third, 


; of emergency.” 
injunction of the law that nothing should be bought in 


“Ike ts 


1 


with 


¢ 


t costs are less than costs in Government plants”; 


to com- 
“except 


which could be made by the Navy itself has been 
a conscientious scruple in letter and in spirit, 


his resulted often, not only in large savings, but in 


rofits. 


he Navy’s avenues of manufacture. The 


law has 


Contrary to popular idea the Navy Department 


it manufactures does so, from a superdreadnaught to a 
f paint or a pound of powder, cheaper than the same can 


iased, 


der to 58 cents. 


ts of war, but is equally true of gasoline 


iT) 


upplies, engines for dreaidnaughts, shrapnel 


This is particularly true of the most expensive 


engines, 


, clothing 


es and sailors, accouterments, and a multitude of other 


Tea 


1 
( 
i 


uired for the fleet and shore stations. 


Congress made an appropriation, upon the recom- 
of the department, for the enlargement of the powder 
Before the Government began to manufacture smoke- 
it paid SO cents a pound for it. Government com- 


upled with better methods (but chiefly the 


fact that 


ment demonstrated the exact cost of producing it), 
ht down the price at which the department purchases 


The department is now manufacturing 


in Head at a cost of 36 cents a pound, and when the 
plant is completed may be able to still further reduce 
production. If the department had bought what it 
ured last year, the powder bill would have been $397,- 


than it was. In addition to effecting this saving by 


ture, the department reworked 1,013,940 pounds, at 11.9 


] 


ul 


As 


? 
i 


ra 


hh 


ound, and this method insures the use 
ry year that would otherwise be useless, 


} 
+ 


of much 
and has 


the department to undertake the manufacture of 
necessary munitions as mines and to emb: 


irk upon 


tion of vessels of war and auxiliaries to an extent 


‘e essayed. 


uarging the torpedo works at 
two years that the present torpedo wo 


recommendation of the department Congress made 
priation for en 


Newport, 
rks have 


operation the cost of manufacture of each torpedo 


luced from $4,200 to $3,200. These torpedoes, if 


le only private torpedo plant in the country, would 


The enlargement of the torpedo works 


will not 


‘ause the Navy Department to manufacture all its 
but ability to make a large proportion of the number 
| result in securing better prices from manufacturers. 


of all other munitions of war. Ability to m 


+ 


ake them 


luction in cost. This experience has justified the 
lation of the departmenc and the act of Congress. 


cretary of the Navy has been confronted 


uring the most efficient management of 
smuch as it is both a military and industrial 
been widely differi 


‘st results in the industrial department a 





with the 
the navy 


problem, 


r opinions as to the methods of 
nd at the 
reserving the necessary military authority. The 


ee on Nuval Affairs visited most of tl 


ne y ards 


| during the hearings of the Secretary of the Nav y 


of economie man 


agement was fully discussed. The 
was promised recommendations on navy-ys 


ird man- 


the Seeretary’s report at the third session of Con- 


a result of long consideration, it has beet 


decided 


rmulate any hard and fast plan; but, in pursuance of 
of Congress permitting the Secretary to designate engi- 


and construction officers, as well as line officers, to navy- 
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yard managen. .ct, a plan has been put in operation at the New 
York yard—which is the largest construction as well as repair 
yard in the Navy—by which an admiral is to be commandant, in 
charge of all military matters, and an engineer officer is to be 
the industrial manager of the yard. At the Charleston Navy 
Yard an engineer officer has been named as commandant, and 
construction officers have been assigned as industrial managers 
of the navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H.: Norfolk, Va.; and New 
Orleans, La. Within a short time construction or engineer offi- 
cers will be utilized at such other yards as may promise the best 
results. It is believed the introduction of industrial 


managers 
has already justified the wisdom of the experiment; and when 
the system has been in operation a sufficient length of time to 
be benefited by the continued superintendence of the same offi 
cers, a system characteristic of similar private concerns, but 


impracticable under the old order in the Navy, it is almost cer- 
tain that most of the difficulties and much of the expense in- 
volved in the maintenance of so many and 
stations will have been solved. 

No account of the Navy Department’s work would be com- 


so extensive naval 


plete without a statement of the saving in cost of construction 
and maintenance, a saving effected by close scrutiny of con 
tracts, most careful supervision of work of all kinds, and cease 


l3s efforts to economize wherever and whenever it could be 
done without impairing efficiency 
POWDER 

Through the increased output of the factory at Indianhead, 
Md., the difference in the cost of manufacture 1 the purchase 
price, the Government has been saved $150,000. As the plant will 
now continue to manufacture the increased amount annually, 
or even a _ still greater amount, this saving continues in 
definitely. 

The cost of manufacture has been reduced by 2.7 cents per 
pound. 


PROJECTILES, 


As against the prices paid r the st pre pur 
the Government was saved on the contract of January, 191 
(contracts to American firms), $1,077,210. 


The price of 14-inch armor-piercing 
$500 and $490 to $315 and $320 and $3: 
The price of 12-inch, from $272 to $165 





The price of 5-inch common projectiles, from $13.80 to $8.56 
and $8.72. 
The price of 4 int “lh common, from SO 75 to $5 16 
On a contract of a year later, January, 1915, after the out 
break of the European war, with competition removed, a highe1 
price was exacted, but even at the higher rates aving, as col 
pared with the previous figures of the preceding administration 
was effected amounting to $287,000. 
This time prices amounted to: Fourteen-inch, $415, $420 
$425; 5-inch, $12; 4-inch, $9.50 and $9.80. 
ARMOR 
The last ship for which armor was aw 1 | 
ing administration w t P 7 a, | 
Cls alate also aad cenit Saeaabagi icin aaiailcataig lipid oe 
Cli Is eae api as ia aul i iii le la acetonide x 
a deshiteninstheesiicigitthalppiaintaituiile chettamiiiaastnieiinnabinia initiated 96 
Class C - Seeds chicas sb ieaclcca eneae taps dt aly ash catnepilaieeanadaebadiaiaaadinaainaiaea - 
Precisely the same prices were asked for th t cont 
to be let by the present rej 
and the following price 
cl a aa se : - Sas 
Cl DER apse ibis nl seein mints . - whinitencaisinsineabeitiail 
Cl Uk wpicticthsn cist ieenabanaael = ~ - — anebaii 
Cl Gases aoe ae sas sah aninictpecanataiea aie 
Effecting a saving a t 1 $114 
A year ] tel st 1} Ut ut l 
for the three dreadnanughts a 
Congress, as follows: 
I a ccicotntidecmein 
2 i 
Class B i tate 
Class ¢ im 
As mpares \ t f 
saving of $758,642 \ 
lot l LVil l 
Lhe cos oT 
tory, Newport, R. | 
$3,245.72 eacl oug 
tot ] or & J i 
pince \I 4 ! 
gun forgings, based upon the er i 
prices and the current prices, has amounted to $280,425 























































































MINES, 
nufacturing mines at a Government station, in 
them, a saving of $178,750 has been effected. 
ENGINEERING, 


lieu of 


bye 


The Bureau of Steam Engineering is to-day maintaining a 
much larger fleet in active commission and in reserve than in 
1910 on an appropriation of about $1,100,000 less. The reduc- 


tions in appropriations have been gradual since 1910, and the 
efficient maintenance of the fleet is a splendid tribute to the 
efliciency of this department, the reductions being made during 


period in which the fleet was enlarged, a reserve fleet or- 
ganized, aeronautics introduced, radio developed, and the pay 
of navy-yard employees increased. 

CONSTRUCTION 
of the efficient administration of this bureau, 
is invited to the reduction of $680,000 in the appro- 
priation for next year, which has been recommended because 
of the unexpended balances from last year’s appropriation, the 
department maintaining a much larger fleet and superintending 
considerably more construction work than in any previous year. 

TRANSPORTATION, 
As a result of careful scrutiny of transportation expenses 
and better methods in routing parties of men between the va- 


or 


a saving of $176,643.56 has been effected 
the Bureau of Navigation during the last fiscal year. 

The effect of this economical administration of the Navy 
Department was to enable the Secretary to submit estimates | 
for 1916 over $2,000,000 less than the appropriations for 1915 
and still provide for a larger building program than Congress 
has authorized during recent years, 

The economies effected and the securing of real competition 
wherever possible by the Navy Department has enabled Congress 
to largely increase the sums available for fighting craft with- 
out large increase of the naval appropriation bill. The follow- 


AND REPAIR. 
As evidence 
attention 


rious naval stations, 
by 

















ing statement shows how the building program has steadily 
increased : 
Ntate ent of the totals of the appropriations carried by the naval acts 
ten 19 fo 19145, showing separately the amounts f Increase of the 
\ rd he iy the number and types of vessels authorized by | 
the acta, 
I nage 
; Am t for in- | exclusive] 
Year. | A a Na ib: | Build program 
marines. | 
| 
1900 ( { 16. 67 $17.14 ) 699. 00 | 100, 036 12 fir st-class batt! hip -3 are 
mored cruiser protected 
cruisers; 7 submarines. 
1901 78. 101,791. 00 5, 100, 000. 00 No new construction. 
1902 856, 363. 13 2,703, 010. 00 63,620 | 2. first-cla battleships; 2 ar- 
rored cruisers; 2 gun boats; 
2 tug 
) g]_& 43 00 | 77,600 | 5f lass battleshi 2 train- | 
ij 
4t.. , 505, 14 j 2, 176, 860. 00 82,930 | 1 first-ela battleship; 2 are | 
mored crui cout cruis- | 
ers; 2 collic 2 tugs; 4 sub- | 
marine 
5 u 6,679. 94 42 s ) OOO first-cla batt I] 
190) l ] 0 ,s ( 1 first-cla batt j tor- 
] -hoat de r 8 sub- 
marine 
190 g 7 ) 9 91 ( 1, 490 1 fir ce ttl 2 
torpedo-} t I 
190 } ] 8 47 07.962. 04 123, 48¢ 2 first-cla bat hi 
lie 10 torpedo-t 
j ers; 8 submarines 
1909 . 75,085 | 2 t-class battleshi; 
lier; 8 destrc I 
| face); 4subm 
19 1 854 if 152 | 2 first-class ] 
lier 6 torned 
| ti { maril 
111 l S 8. 24 WUO0, 44. 106, 797 | first battle 
lic l river cunl 
| | boat; 2t 1 
l } 
St )-] t 
19] ] i 20, 569, 373, 48 77,440 | 1 battl | 
er 4 
i ti 
S00. 643, 52 0) 6, 536 1) } 1 t; lsup- | 
| ply ship; 6 destroyers; 4 sub- 
marine 
] l il, $, Of 102. 660 iltleshiy 6 destroyers: 8 (or 
more) submari 
] 14 f wy © 1 g 1. ( 89, 660 > battleships: 6 destr yers; 16 
1 I ng sub- 
| m 
expel itt ,reap] i 1 1 


With $500,000 less than the previous bill carried, eliminating 
the Mississippi and Idaho transaction, the last session of this 
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| problem 
postponed during the Mexican trouble were more than counte! 





ppl ana 
Congress directed that over $1,000,000 more should go to increase 
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of the Navy, and the bill we have just enacted autho; 
$11,528,106 more for increase of the Navy than was autho) 
in the last year of the preceding administration. The 
appropriation for increase in ships and air craft of the N 
authorized by the Sixty-third Congress is $86,145,535, to w 
should be added $1,800,000 of money saved the Governmen;: 
the economical administration of naval affairs and res; 
priated by Congress for the development of aviation and the 
construction of submarines, making a total of $87,945,535. w 
is $32,050,466 above the amount authorized by the Sixty-se 
Congress for the same purposes. We have authorized in 
two naval appropriation bills an entire division of five dr 
naughts, which will be the most formidable vessels afloat and 
Will each cost in the neighborhood of $15,000,000, and three 
keeping submarines of a type, speed, and radius of action 
greater than that of any submersible of any other ¢o1 
according to the best advices available. Twelve torpedo-bont 
destroyers, costing about $900,000 each; submarines, cost 
about $500,000 each; and a fuel ship, to cost about $1,000,000 
complete the greatest naval program ever authorized by 
Congress since the organization of the Navy. 

We have been the first to recognize by distinctive approp: 
tion the importance of air craft in future warfare. Until 
year whatever money was available for the development of 
aviation was parceled among several different appropriat 
and frequently the entire work was impeded because one 4) 
priation was exhausted, even though adequate funds rem | 
in another and were unavailable for expenditure. With 
larger appropriation concentrated in one fund, and the pr 
already accomplished at the School of Aeronautics at Pens 
and the good results which we hope to come from the adyi 
committee on aeronautics authorized in this bill, whic! 
cooperate with the work of the Army and Navy Aviation C 
the country may be justified in expecting that their mi 
forces will keep the pace maintained by those of other natio1 
the development of the science of flight, which is the fruit 
American genius. 

The question was raised by uninformed persons that be 
of the Mexican situation and other disturbances in 
to the south of us ships of the Navy had not been given t! 
usual practices. Secretary Daniels made a full stateme 
follows: 

The routine of the regular 
been to a degree interfered with during the present year owing to 
unusual conditions which demanded and exacted unusual se! 
from the fleet, and to which the fleet responded with an alacri 
readiness which amply justifies the faith of the country it 
exists no more efficient institution than the United States Navy. 
emergency experience of a year of stress and strain has been of 
greater value than the old reutine, because it has demonstrated t 
readiness of the Navy in every department, afloat and ashore, to t 
an urgent call, its flexibility In adjusting itself to an entirely né 
unexpected situation, and its remarkable efficiency in handling 
presented to it. The few drills which had been mis 


9° 
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count 


maneuvers and drills of the fleet 3 





that 


" 
na 
ty 


by the experience gained in the mobilization of the Atlantic Vleet 1 
the occupation of Vera Cruz. No one believes more earnestly in 
value of practice and drill than I, but it is absurd to say that be 

a few maneuvers could not be held at the same time this year that t 
were held last year the whole fleet has deteriorated to the d 
point of actual inefficiency. The declaration of Admiral Badger 
made his brilliant *‘ get-away’ from Hampton Roads last Apri 4 
true to-day as it was then: “I do not know what we will be i 
upon to do, but we are ready.” This is the spirit of the office l 
men of the American Navy. 


The rendezvous and departure of the fleet at the tim 
Badger was ordered to Mexican waters last April demonst 
all-round efficiency of the Navy—the splendid condition of t 
the carefully prearranged availability of coal and supplies 


All these 


and effi 


the instant 
capital 


readiness of officers and men. 
letters the word “ preparedness” ; 


quantities, 
spelled in 





from the first order to assemble the ships to the transfer of V 
to the Army, was characteristic of every act. The department, 
its branches, moved like well-oiled machinery, every part co 
ing. Three varying instances may be taken, each fllustrativy 
ferent phases of the activity. One battleship took on 1,800 t 
coal, provisions for a thousand men for six weeks, huge ¢ 
of various supplies, rounded up officers and men ashore on 
was tugging at her anchor waiting only the signal to proceed 


of 12 hours. At the Newport Training Station, just 15 minute 
after orders arrived before 1,000 men were in complete 
embark. The department desiring immediately to charter 4 


readin 





merchant steamer as an auxiliary for the men-of-war, the B 
| Supplies and Accounts reported in less than 60 minutes that 
Ward liner had been secured at Vera Cruz and 90 minutes 
Admiral Fletcher was notified that this vessel was at his ¢ 
In spite of all alarmists, the Navy could repeat these bi 
formances to-morrow. 

rhe best preparation for war on the sea is the const 
and maneuvering fighting vessels in divisians and 
ticularly is this true in exercising these groups of vé 
manner which careful study and constant practice ha 
best develop their offensive and defensive qualities, in 
them ready to meet in the most advantageous manner the 
conditions under which the enemy will act. 

it must, however, be conceded that the best school ind 
tion for war is war itself, and it was almost under this co! lit 


our fleet acted during its stay off Vera Cruz during the pas 
There it was for the first time that our flect landed since 4 
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| 
ly f armed men, and these ships’ battalions were under | destroyers eived val ‘ XDOT e j 1 { i ve 
red possession of the city, but only after considerable | credit for ab! i g t ( 
|} and wounded. ‘This experience and that which followed | . * * * * . ° 
y and holding defenses to protect the city from outside | @ttnatie: tha commanadse ti ao s me ah 
governing a population unfriendly, to say the least, to] ¢ne excellent = rk of 1 ones ean Ke = a Ses cae = eee 
ntaining law and order, and providing for the sanita- | g9mmendation is due for their t : as ; ar Wie 
e ‘ul as well as for the entire population, were | cuecessful establishment of 1 red ee 
f professional education which rarely in peace times | garjous a fliculties anne ntered Sear eh ae 7 a ae 
of officers and men It is unquestionably true that | yorious features of the defense ‘The a ; ee a 
knowledge and experience gained by off and men | was admirable, r) peppelicien 7 : ; ee Y : ; 
Vera Cruz during this period was of more advantage ce eee en rics : i 
am’ aaveqtke ie | aceon han ad poses | the development of methods and teri and ‘ it t 
ind our country than could have possibly been gained | opportunity be given as often : ee aaa ee a : 
en denied this experience and confined their summer | include « Trvi! ae . aS t 4 . I ; . 
ul drills and exercises, as heretofore. At Vera Cruz} won qoy ee a eee Se aes : 
the pea exercises were only the ees ‘ or a ; ‘ yh — tis Le I ‘ 
lighting the streets, the firing placements, roads, tren ae et will I a, 
nses and holding them against a lishm me of the ise at Cusebra, either as a pea 


: : Sa s acto 1 e | service,’ 
and governing of a large body of The work of the 


id the collection of revenue 




















































‘ruz, however, did not prevent the | Practice, maneuvers, a ercise ed é 
battle, as each week one or more periods thre ushout the yeal Best - tt a i f 
set underway and spend such time | @'Y, after a Christmas leave period fot vess the 
els and torpedo exercises as the | for Guantanat Oo ay, Uda, TOE | Winter drill pe i, W 3 
le. The records of the depart- | Ordinarily until about the end of March. The | for this | 
{ 3 ile in Mexico included, besides | cludes war games, scarch problems, fleet and diy bat xe 
i u torpedo-proving practice and | full-power runs, standardization runs, to 
1 in preparation for tal practice. In view of these | practice, c— pin s, small-arm practice, and get lL ex vith de 
f any, truth can be properly found in the claim made } stroyers and submarines ; 
it our fleet suffered in eficiency as a result of its stay | Immec lately following this comes t nn ring target 
Any shortcoming due to interference with the exercis- | which is held on the uthern dt nd ning ; it end 
fleet as a whole by the duty at Vera Cruz was many times of March and endi! out the end of Apr 
vercome by the great and beneficial experience gained | ,, Some time during May thi é i é ed New t or 
ind men in the actual conditions undergone by the Provil cetown for the summer drill pe 1, and is e1 1 « t! 
r the fighting ashore and the subsequent duties of the scheduled Work I i, Is | riod durir ti I t f Jur ] y, | 
captured city—experiences which come only in conflict | AUsust. rh ludes Ww tact flee 
h no one can justly claim peaceful drills are equally as | Maneuvers w l 
} target practi \ 1 t wit t 
on of the commander in chief as to the value of the . : 
of the fleet of 70 ships at Vera Cruz from the standpoint | lollowin : 1 comes the first t n target practice 
e and training is shown by the following quotation from during the m er: the come > 1 Ww 
t report of Rear Admiral Badger under date of August 23, | is followed n target | 
{ | Followi ‘ ract i the t to send ft 
: e¢ during the past 18 months for maintaining detach- | fleet by « for s erui t 7 ‘ f \ t Dec 
i] il ships in Mexican waters and in the Caribbean has 15, the vessels are sent to their home yards for Chri ‘ leave and to 
t terfered with the most efficient development of the fleet | prepare for the next year's work. 
nes of preparation to meet successfu a hostile fleet of | The various forms of target practice lud lementary n practice 
s ver. On the other hand, the rapid mobilization of the | elementary torpedo practice, night 1 lo-defense pract . divi 
t on the east coast of Mexico in April and May, when more | battle practice, day individual batt t ’ i bat ‘ I 
ps, ineluding auxiliaries, were in close touch with the | tice. These various f yf practi livided t } 
chief, was an experience of great value and was an | tarset-practice periods, ships firing duri thei | 
y f effective organization.” ever practicable. Whenever it happens that a v t 


years Officers have written and talked about the formation during the regular period, 1 f nece 1 dk ‘ 
base material and the practice of exercising landing parties | service, the practice mi i t rget-p! i 


















1d marines in the use of this important adjunct to naval | or, if possible, at odd th as availa 
ll have recognized the importance of advance bases, and our | In February, 1913, it b mit ‘ rv t ¢ ft] Toat 
mpaigns have provided for such as an important integral t coast of Mexic l ve kept 1 
iccessful beginning of a campaign as well as the prime n sl nu I's l h t 3 as W d j th} 
r holding and maintaining the base throughout the period of | t int 
irried on in its vicinity or along its line of march. 1g s to this duty it } f ; 
srowing importance and necessity of advance bases fn tt 1 or ( nd t ve ft ( 
with any campaign our Navy might be engaged in hereafter ‘ ite as roa icti By tl +} t } 
insistence of oflicers on this point, Congress has allowed s distr ted ( ! \ ° e the ‘ 
n its appropriations, and for several years past material I il nd I 1 tl} > iv f 1 the 
f 1 ar the quota of guns, ammunition, etc., added to, would | n ¢ t g 
1 ssigned to duty at the home stations (Vhiladel- | and ex s Except 1 ! t f , . 





1 yt ! V ! 
I co yards) at which the advance-base material | Vera Cruz, vy n duty in Mexi put to s t fi t ervals 
ollected, yet, notwithstanding all the written articles, lee- | for drills and I ver t i 















red nd plans of « igns worked out, extending over! and-week-ou ! ; 
, regarding the value necessity of advance bases and / and the divisi anders ite that t I $ i 
: t material necessary for establishing them, not a single | carried out. 
Navy exercised in their use of the advance-base material On April 14, 1914, the commander in chief of Atlar leet 
is approaching those to be expected in war time until | was ordered to proceed to Mex ind ¢ Lv n t 
1 There had been plenty of talk, plenty of reasons Atlantic were ord <2 
i t material had been collected, but | The com der ir lief art wit t 
vi l, in January last, Admiral Badger, | flotilla nd auxiliaries on April 22. I M 
ch ic leet, acting under my instruec- | had n assembled under t 1 
1 out a prehensive exercise of transporting | the comn ler in chief 
fy their war material, including the Battleships: Ne York, Arh Fl la, Utah, 3 t kota, 
1 | l > Pp ‘ ‘ fi f ? ] f f f ’ 
na He ire, Ne Gi a ) ; 
] t n ) 
and approaches ; lorpedo flotill ’ ( I Dia y 
d, si *t, everything was done ows, Di ton, g, Henley, tt 
! tilities been in progress, | J is, J ‘; ne ie 7 af n, S t ; 
( r conditions, the fleet | Flusser, A en, Le » Cassin, ( ? r 
Ivar mines, landed battalions Auxiliaries : Celtic (supply ship), dia trar 
dit eatures that would be} port), S ce (hospital ship), Sa nets 
‘ n nd threshed out. The! pair ship), Lebanon (ammunitior ) } ton t ( 2 
ntages thus gained and men were inest{i- | (collier), Jason (collier), Nere eh 2 
is the first time t had ever been car- tug). Paturent (tug). Ontaric tug son 
yY no means t afforded the Navy Cruisers and gunboats: Mont , Chester, D 
Dolphin, Nashville, Ragle 
! after this landing of scamen and marines and advance- Chartered merehant vessels: / ( . a 
if Culebra. the same fleet and sat! men were called upon | Castle 
1 t \ Cri Mexico, und: really } tile conditions, and the fhe fleet organization of ese TO ¥ 
; } 4 , ? 
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h splendid ships and men.”’ 
r fleet is to-day more 1 


greater 


1umerous, better organized, of heavier 
strength, more completely manned, and 


re intelligently served than ever before. The present Con- 
contributed most generously and with wise discrimi- 
m to the steady, normal, and healthy expansion. I would 

! the House that our modern Navy had its inception dur- 

ing th dininistration of Grover Cleveland while Hon, William 


C. Whitney was Secretary of the Navy. It was he who issued 


that drastie but acious order in which he said 
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| and 


Rear Adr il Fletcher, “or fleet exercises and autumn target practice, 
| t together on the southern drill grounds off the Virginia 
( ( : i in various fleet maneuvers and exercises until December 
! rhis period included two target practices. | 
rizing, the following facts appear: | 
\ll battleships in active commission have held the customary | 
c entary target practice in the customary manner since July 1, 1911, 
11 Mexican situation has not interfered with this practice. | 
on |. In elementary torpedo practice only 1 battleship failed to | 
1 it in the ir ending June 30, 1914, and only 4 (2 of which were 
Mexican waters) failed to hold it during the current year; while | 
10 battl ips failed to hold it in 1913 and 5 in 1912—evidently since | 
t egi of tl Mexican trouble this practice (elementary tor- | 
s been held more thoroughly than prior thereto 
Ls ion target practice 8 ships failed to carry it out in 
t Jur 0, 1912, 4 in 1913, 8 in 1914, and 4 during the 
‘ t Of these ve Is failing to hold this practice, 2 only 
i done so becal f duty Mexican waters in the year 
( I J 0, 1914, and th » during the current half year. } 
I t Ir do-defense 1 battleship failed to hold it | 
for th end June 30 in 1913, 7 in 1914. Of these 7 
ly hold d to service in Mexican and Haitian waters, 
{ remail n ng the practice, apparently, because of overhaul | 
at ds 
t In battle torpedo practice 2 battleships failed to hold it dur- 
ye ending June 30, 1912, 4 in 1913, and 5 in 1914. Of these 
I due to duty in Mexican and Ilaitian waters. The battle | 
ed ractice for the current year has not yet been held. | 
On the whole but very litile interference with the carrying out of | 
t I { with gui nd torpedoes has been caused by the battle- | 
ips | gy in Mexican waters, though such practices may not have 
l ) held on the schedule times desired, as before the Mexican conditions | 
(he fact remains that the practices have been held anyway, with 
but xception | 
I is not been customary to hold target practices by ships in com- 
I reserve, and hence no account is taken of them. | 
| periods of drills and maneuvers should be added the voyage | 
of t t in the fall of 1918 to European waters, during which excel- | 
lent portunity was afforded for drilling and exercising the divisions | 
‘ hi vell as affording our officers and men the benefits of visits | 
t reign ports, the inspection of foreign ships, and association with | 
f i yflicer ind crews, all of which is not only professionally in- | 
tructi it tends to improve and increase the interest of our men | 
n the for the servi in which they are engaged. The news- } 
per L'iKel ir, ¢ Nice, voiced the unanimous good opinion which | 
obtained abroad when it said: | 
Now that the fine American naval division is leaving us, we should | 
like to place on record our admiration for the remarkably good behavior 
of t ews, not only on board their ships, where discipline is strict, | 
bu or Altogether they behaved like ntlemen. | 
“ Their bearing was irreproachable; their manners showed good edu- | 
ention, and frequently rose above mere banal politenes They taught 
t I hmen, who pay no heed to ‘The Marseillaise,’ a lesson when 
t d rigidly at attention during the rendition of ‘The Star- 
led Banner 
‘tary Daniels, when he ordered the cruise, did more than he 
Ife intended to educate the crews, but he also educated us 


f thereafter no 

( r ould expended upon a wooden vessel. The founda- 
e laid were developed toward the completed structure by | 

( r during th eond Cleveland term, Hon. Hilary 

I t, wl in commenting upon some of the strong lan- 

‘ © « ion of ni | affairs, recently said in a 

» Seere ry Da | 

t newspape v icarings before 

‘ il Affa gy for an 

i n ot 1 me with the 

1 d readiness with 

nded 

aying that the 

eg elucidation of 

ivy n he department 

l W more ap 

m Y But ri if the 

L-1 init peop t of their feet, 

{ \ itical advantage in an attack on 

nt not asked I l appro- 

"opini \ in rd to stand pat ou are. 

1} sentin in this e try nds that 

of naval as well as of foreign affairs; and, sec- 

i yt time when we should keep cool and 

ns that are being taught by the war in Europe. 

Thirty years ago the first Cleveland ad- 

f i ta st but efficient beginning « new Navy 

‘ Arthu The D vecratic Naval Committee of the 

‘ SS 6 reported a bill for quite a number of 

Ker the py tion leader, under the rul of t 

j tir : ssf bstructed its pa ; The bill was 
points of order evaded, and it 

the t better of the matter, and never again, either 

1 r, Harrison, was there any partisan 

to 1 appropriat s. When I became Secretary of the 

I f the first to congratulate n and tell me that he had 

tten t Pre t Cleveland urging my appointment was Nelson 
1) ‘ M d during my administration of the department | 
§ itors ¢ ndler and [fale and other Republicans of the Senate Naval 
( Litter ated with the Secretary of the Navy as heartily as} 
did the De ats in the House committee. And there was no politics | 
in naval afi under McKinley or Roosevelt or Taft. Nor was there 
any int discussions of the first bill under your administration, and 





beyond all doubt the orderly progress of the Navy for the last 18 
months, as the hearings and your reports prior to the hearings ¢loaric 
show, has been quite as rapid under you as it was under any of a 
predecessors. Under none of them was the Navy any better pr 7 
for immediate war with a great power than now. All this the mus. 
will fully understand. 
If the Navy is not to be made the football of politics, then 
the Congress iecide at this short session, just because there is a ercat 
war in Europe, on an extensive program of construction? Woe ve 
already before us several lessons from this war about the efficiency 
of submarines, of contact mines, of fast fighting ships, of swift 
merce destroyers, of long-range guns, and we have learned a! 
thing about aeroplanes and Zeppelins, but we do not know vot , 
relative values of all these or what are to be the decisive fa 
the great naval war that is now on and that, before it is end 


try out to the utmost every implement of destruction that n 
ingenuity has been able to devise. 7 


If Congress now appropriates, no matter how many millions, 
specify the amounts for each item, the department must begi 
upon each and all, and it may be that before the program is fairly 
entered upon it will become clear that grave mistakes have been mad 

much money is being wasted. 


Twelve months hence we shall know better how much we gs ld 
expend for naval construction and what to spend it for. Congr: lan 
GARDNER, in introducing his “searchlight ”’ resolution, said } vas 
convinced that the German cause was “unholy and a menace 


principles of democracy,’ and further expressed his bellef that } 
God of battles will visit defeat upon the Germans.” If Mr. Ganpner 
is right in his opinion and his prophecy proves correct, German 1 2 
to our democratic institutions will be removed, and that important fact 





will be up for consideration in future appropriations. On th ther 
hand, if Germany should win, even though her success should be a 
vast menace to America, no one can for a 


moment believe that, ex 
hausted as the winner in this great war will be when it is ov: t 
country would be in danger of immediate attack from that qua 

I have no doubt of the wisdom of your construction progran 

The country has again chosen a Democratic 
Democrat resides in the White House and a Democrat is 
charged with the administration of the affairs of the Navy 
With what satisfaction can we point to the zeal with which 
our naval problems have been studied and give assurance to 
the people of the land that the vital interests of their | 
service are as safely intrusted in the hands of the | t 
authorities as in the days when ovr Navy was regeu d 
under Whitney and Herbert! It may with truth be s t 
no advance nearly so great in personnel, material, or efticiency 
of te Navy has been made in many years as in the tw 
since the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. 


Congress A 


‘redit 


Edueation, Farm Demonstration, and Rural 


I want to see the demonstration work brought to the far 
of every farmer by competent and efficient men. This requi 
investment, which I am sure ean be made available th 
credits. It is necessary for our State, like many others, to i 
income in order to maintain its splendid internal impr 
other necessary expenditures for the various institutions 
I know of no better way to produce this income than the 


opment of the thousands of acres of. land not now produ 
utmost and of improving those other lands which ar 
need of attention and the expenditure of money. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. CHARLES 


OF 


LINTIIC! 


MARYLAND, 


In 


rue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, March 4, 1916. 


LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply i1 
of the agricultural work in our country 
that the success of our Nation largely depends up 
perity the farmers. When we recognize the f 
farmers added to the wealth of the land during thé 
some nine billions of dollars, we can not but feel 
of l j of our 


Mr. 
the welfare 


of 


couraceient his eck citizenship 


portant, 


SS 


SPEAK 


FROM EXPERIENCE, 





I was raised in the country but, like 
farm boys, drifted to the city in my early life, the 
among the toiling ma and 
amid keen competition and never-ending 
farmer—a progressive farmer; 
richinent of the soil, seed 
machinery, drainage, and the application of read) 
tain { nd most 
eight boys and two girls was his great endeavol 
of my mother. To this end every 
and every available means employed. 
Each boy in turn, when not in school, 
later the assistant manager of the farm, and 1 
duct his large truck and berry farm with tl er 
and women necessary to its full development and etfici 
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to what they were best adapted. Each in 
farm diary and kept the time book telling what 
who had worked, and what had been 
ry gave the yields from the various fields and 
1 with the record of previous years the best results 
: this not alone determined the best crops to 
place to plant them and the most successful 


fields 
} 
I 


ie 


ai 
Ss dla 


ite, and various other results only obtainable by 

= i 
raised upon the farm and leaves it he is most 
day to return to the soil. Such was my case. Ten 
I. too, secured a farm in my native county of Anne 
nd adjoining the old home place, where I have since 
summers with great pleasure and comfort and con- 

vy farm work. 


these things, Mr. Speaker, both as a tribute to my 
| mother as well as to show that I speak of farming 
from the book but as one who in early life has had 
le practical experience. I have known the farmer 
ty and in adversity, in sunshine and shadow. Though 
I ed in the city for some years and have represented 
iy adopted home for the past 10 years, I have never 
intense interest to cease in the occupation of farm- 
my forefathers practiced as far back as I can trace. 
FARM PROSPERITY. 
there are three things essential to enlarge the 
* farming class: 
st possible school system, which should embrace 
education. 
the constant application of farm demonstration and 
work upon the farm and in the home. 
Rural credit or farm loans, to better enable the farmer 
ary capital at reasonable interest. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


» be 


he States are now endowed with splendid educational 
to all. That through the cooperation of the 
of the various States and those of the 
vernment teaching is yearly becoming more eflicient 
adaptable to the various people of the different sec- 
[ feel that 
r to ascertain the occupation best suited to the respec- 
line so that their 


manifest 


He} 
flicials 


ils and to educate them along that 
y become not drudgery but a pleasure. 
ed toward the farm, he or she should be educated in 
iy that their occupation may become a most agreeable 
inerative There are so inany things in nature 
we miss unless, when a pupil, our attention is called to 
‘refore believe that if we would have the children 
the farms it is necessary to incorporate in our 
culum those subjects which will make them better 
ed with the products of the soil and those methods by 
ay expect the best results. Nothing can be more 
« than the study of nature, and nothing more profitable 
er of the soil. 

National Government is endeavoring to encourage rural 
trial education—education in the home—edueation in 
1 the principles of citizenship, by large appropriations 
( ed by the Secretary of the Interior. The Government is 
ng to encourage home and school gardening along prac- 
in order that the pupil may receive that training 

ll function in the after life of the child. 
d like to see my own State adopt a plan for extending 
rl Federal Government by appointing rural 
pervisors for every county in the State, whose duty it 
keep in close touch with the teacher and also the 
ie respective communities of the several schools, ac- 
< himself with the specifie needs of every community 
rying this information to the teacher and giving her 
ul encouragement as will the work of the 
tly with community life, thus making the school 
rtant community center. Until this is accomplished our 
as splendid it 
On as an important branch of the State Government. 
FARM 


one. 


on 


S ? 


47 
Lilie 


0 


+} 


! s 
ul connect 
re 
tel, 


as is, 


DEMONSTRATION WORK, 


onstration work, which I have named as being one of 
ites necessary to make farming profitable and more en- 
is how being undertaken by the National Government 
States jointly, as also is demonstration to the women 
Ine in home economics and suggestions for greater 
with labor. Men are engaged, not alone in my 

t in many States of the Union, in demonstrating to the 
directly upon his farm the best methods to obtain the 
results. That we shez!d undertake farm demonstration 
‘ome economics and comforts with a vim and energy never 


less 


shown the bcunds of the farm, taught the soil of | 


accom. ; 





to properly educate the children we should | 


If the pupil | 
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will not be performing its | 


| debtednuess 


before displayed is quite evident to all. Wel ‘ f 
into the vast increase of populat 

there are many more millions of p » | 

clothed than there were s yt g \ 

million or more immigrants wl] 

each year for several years pas side f t 

of our population, we must real that the 


fed, clothed. and educated, and their offspring. for ¢ \ 
To do this it 1] 
more acres of land, but 
from the acres now under cultivation and to show t 


hot Only nee 


it i 


is 


Ss necessary to get ¢ { 





how to lighten their Inborious w hie 

I do not know what the averag f} Icy ¢ f f 
other States may be, but when I say that my State y 
of which are as fine as any section of the « tl 
only as a general average 48 per cent of what it s 1] 
we can readily understand that there is abun it 1 f 
demonstration and experimental work 

It is not my intention to go into the question of demonst1 
and experimental work to any great ext becau I be e 
the American people are aware of the fact that farming can | 
made easier and more profitable by scientific work rather than 
the old methods. What is the use of cult ting 100 res V \ 
5bO acres can be made to give the same res with Ss b 

Congress has appropriated for de! strat d experi- 
mental work during the past session al a a rs, 
and with such an appropriation y should ! 1 a vast 
amount of work during the present year Scientific discoveries 
of the Department of Agriculture nd the State ricultural 
colleges will be carried directly t ie farmers. T SYS ) 
be applied has been in force among the countries of Europ 


for many years and the results have been most wonderful. It 


is conservatively estimated by men who know the benefit of 
such work that the prodnetion of the farm can be made to 
double during the next 10 years. We can readily see what a 
great advantage this will be in the welfare of the « try l 
in the prosperity and success of our farmers. 
WASTE LANDS 

There are many acres of our State not cultivated to t ex 
tent they should be. Often from inexperience: 1 ] f 
knowledge, and just as frequently fro eed ¢ | 
with which to carry on the work more progress y, there are 
thousands of acres in Maryland not under iltivation at all 
which if properly tilled would produce in abundance. Much of 
this land not now cultivated and not susceptible to eultivat 
is along the many rivers of our State. They are low] 1 
the expenditure of funds for drainage would become 
ductive perhaps than much of the best land now under ecu 


Not only are these marshlands not cultivated, but they 
ace to the public health. They re] 


hills and valleys throughout their regio They are rich 1 


fertile and shoulé be made, under the farm d \ 
and under the drainage system suggested ( 
to yield in abundance. [I note tl S 
along the Patapsco River have been brought 
and the yield is very large. Th y of : s 
acres of land throughout our Com) wealtl wit x 
penditure of a little money and proper « made a 
source of splendid income is beyond doul 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what I have said refere to ed 
tional and demonstration work at this t »T have said on se 
eral occasions before, but the theme upon which I desire to 1 
especinl stress is rural credits. 
; AL Cl 
The term “rural credits” is generally used to d t 
system of financial machinery whereby funds ( : 
meet the peculiar and special needs of the farmers 
terms and at such a rate of interest as not 
some. Rural or farm credit is divided to : 
term or land credit, which is briefly deftned 
the capital requirements of the f 
sonal eredit, which is briefly det 
current or annually recurring ne 
The Democratic Party, recog 
credits, made it one of the | : th L} 
which reads as follows 
Of equal importance w t 
rural credits or ag 1 
investigation of 
made, so t 1 e 
may be devised su 5 > 
favor legislatior b t 
portion of t! funds 
As evidence that r : 
prosperity of our land is 
aggregated $6,000,000 S 







































































































































charged amounted to $510,000,000. The cost of this money to 
the farmer, including commission, renewal charges, and interest, 
aggregated 84 per cent, while in Germany and France the farm- 
ers obtain their money under a rural credit system at 44 per 
cent. We have about 100,000,000 people in this country, so we 
behold that for every man, woman, and child there is a farm 
interest charge of over $5; as the consumer must carry the 
burden, the farm interest charge becomes of importance to all 
the people. 

In Maryland we have about 49,000 farms, and of those owned 
in whole or in part by the parties operating them over 36 per 
cent are mortgaged, and statistics show that, including commis- 
sions, renewal charges, and so forth, this money costs the farm- 
ers of Maryland 8 per cent. It is quite evident, therefore, that 
something should be done in order to make money more avyail- 
able to the farmers of the country at a cheaper rate of interest. 

We have allowed the industry of our farmers to lag behind 
the other activities of the country in its development, the very 
industry that is perhaps the most fundamental to the life of 
the Nation, because it is that industry which provides food for 
the people. The farmer, as has been well said, does not stand 
upon the same footing with the forester and the miner in the 
market of credit. He is a servant to the seasons, and nature 
determines how long he must wait for his crops, and will not 
be hurried in her processes. He may give his note, but the 
season of its maturity depends upon the season when his crops 
mature, and the security he has to offer is of a character not 
known in the broker’s office and not as it should be on the 
counter of his native bank. 

FARMERS DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 

Truly has it been said that the act of 1864 which established 
our banking system previous to the Federal reserve act provided 
for a commercial system. It was never intended to be and was 
not capable of being made to meet the needs of the farmer. It 
discriminated against him by prohibiting loans on real estate se- 
curity. The effect was to place a ban on real estate as a basis 
of credit. This being the farmer’s chief asset. the system abso- 
lutely discriminated against him in its operation. 

he result has been that the farmer has been obliged to de- 
pend upon the factor, the merchant, and the money lender to 
obtain what accommodations he required and to make the best 
financial arrangements that he could, with the further resuit 
that high prices were charged him, enormous profits were made 
at his expense and burdensome interest charges and exactions 
were put upon him, and with the result, further, that his earn- 
ings were largely consumed in that way. His net returns were 
small, and with no prospect of growing larger. 

Discouragement faced every young man growing up on the 
farm; hard work and the most meager remuneration were in 
store for him. It was impossible to improve rural conditions; 
there was no money with which to do it. No wonder occupying 
owners decreased in number and tenants increased, and a steady 
flow set in to the cites and towns. The greatest and most impor- 
tant industry of the country, the one upon which we all depend 
for our food, clothing, and shelter, was not merely neglected and 
left unprovided for, as far as our financial system was con- 
cerned, but was given a severe blow and discriminated against. 

Strange to sav, this has been continued all these years until 
the good year 1918 and until the passage of that great measure, 
to my mind unsurpassed in importance and benefits to the coun- 
try by any law put on the statute books since the War between 
the States—the Federal reserve act. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The Federal reserve act provides for loans whereby the 
farmer may borrow from the bank for a term of years; but the 
truth of the situation is that the banks do not want to lend to 
the farmer. The banks depend for their profit upon the con- 
stant investment of their money. If all their money was loaned 
out in long-time loans, it would not be possible to pay running 
expenses and the proper dividends. The banking system as now 
established is evidently for the commercial, business, and finan- 
cial interests of the land. While I say it is the best system ever 
adopted in this country and the finest piece of constructive legis- 
lation passed within the last 50 years, the fact still remains that 
even with the changes made in this system it does not serve 
the interest of the farmer, and the consequence is that not 
alone is it impossible for him to obtain money, but when he 
does obtain it it costs him a much larger rate of interest than 
it does the other pursuits of life. 

The President of the United States recognized this fact and 
said in the newspapers that a rural-credit system should have 
gone hand in hand with the reform of our banking and currency 
legislation if we had been ready to act wisely and with full 
knowledge of what we were about. He stated a distinetive sys- 
tem should be provided for the farmers, and that he regarded 


pe 
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such legislation as our next great task and duty. Eur oe 
adopted farmers’ credits throughout nearly every count ed 
to that it owes much of its prosperity and wealth to-day. It ig 
the duty of Congress to so provide for agriculture in this on 
try that the American farmer will continue self-reliant ana, = 
ductive and not to permit the burden of intolerable een ia 
conditions force him to the last extremity before he is pro led 
for through a financial system adequate to his needs, 
FARM MONEY NECESSARY. 

We have the splendid school system and the farm demonstra. 
tion and experimental work has been provided by the necessary 
legislation and appropriations. What we now need and St 
have is a rural credit system granting the farmers loans for 
long or short periods, so that they may be invested in the proper 
development of the broad acres of the country along scientifie 
and approved lines. Many farmers are supplied with funds or 
they are easily available, but the farmer whose land most needs 
development is the fellow to whom money is not available. It is 
this man we must look after, and through a rural credit system 
bring about the cooperation of the money lender and the por- 
rower, thus forming a system mutually beneficial to both. 
Many men of money are to-day placing their funds in the say- 
ings institutions of the great cities, which in turn invest the 
larger portion in big corporations, whose interests are beyond 
the State, thus draining the rural sections of their capital. If 


we had a rural credit system, much of this money would go int 
its depositories and be invested in the development of the farn 


of the community, thus not alone improving the farm wy 
which it is expended but the neighborhood as well. We can 1 
accomplish the great results attainable until we provid 
farmers a financial system, just as we enacted the Feders 
serve act for the commercial interests. 

I believe that when the system is provided and the farm: 
obtain the money for development and expansion we shal! 
an unprecedent improvement all over the country, and in o: 
to compel an immediate provision for rural credits I sha! 
against the agricultural conference report, which eliminat: 
establishment and provides a commission. 

NEEDS OF MARYLAND, 


I want to see the fertile and uncultivated acres of my Stat 


improved and occupied; the thousands of acres of lowlai 
drained and producing abundantly, as they are capable 
doing. I want to see the demonstration work brought t 

farm and home of every farmer by competent and eflicient 

This requires money investment which I am sure can be m: 
available through rural credits. It is necesasry for our Sta 
like many others, to increase its income in order to main(a 
splendid internal improvements and other necessary ex] 
tures for the various institutions of the State. I know 
better way to produce this income than the greater develop! 


of the thousands of acres of land not now producing to thei 


utmost and of improving those other lands which are lying i 
for need of attention and the expenditure of money. 

States, like individuals, have advanced in improvements 
comforts. Better roads, State care of insane, larger and 
commodious hospitals, better and more comprehensive s 
systems, sanitary and health regulations, and many other thi 
which people demand. To meet the expenses of all these mou 
conveniences not only must our cities continue to expand 
improve but every available acre should be brought under 


vation and greater efficiency procured. I believe with the en 


actment of a rural credit system and the constant appli 
of farm and home demonstration and experimental work 
can all be accomplished with hardship to none. 





Munitions of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
r. GEORGE M. YOUNG 
HON. GEORGE M. j ; 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire t 
particular attention to the highly commendable conduct ree 
Charles R. Bryson, president of the Electric Steel Co., of ? 
burgh, who has for reasons of humanity refused to acct 
$4,000,000 order for shells to be furnished to a foreign 
ernment. Two other American concerns have recently ( 
down fat orders for war materials for the same reasons. | 
now comes John Stevenson, jr., Sha_on, Pa., president 0! 


lar 
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hury Ordnance Corporation, who states that his com- 
urned down orders for millions of dollars’ worth of 
during the past four months. He says, aecording to 





( Ils. 
the Russian, French, and British Governments have for 
st been trying to get the Driggs-Seabury Corporation to 
s is for them, but just as persistently as they have 
rs have been rejected. Our corporation will take no part 
business. I am opposed to war on principle. The last 


ide shells was eight years ago. I have since joined Andrew 
society, and have been an active member ever since. 

( r to make things that are useful for mankind than it 

ngs that destroy mankind. I would rather—far rather— 

Ordnance Corporation never again make any 





s-Seabury 
ht be used to destroy life. I am hopeful that this 
uncivilized struggle now going on in Europe will come to 
nd. / 
Ploody business it is, indeed! Some manufacturers, with 


e of giving work to the army of unempioyed, have been 

1 rich harvest from war orders. Louis Noltimier, a 

Democrat of Valley City, N. Dak., makes an earnest 
in a petition signed by himself and others: 

United States is practically the only highly civilized neutral 

Nat that is reaping blood-money profit from the sale of arms and 

" ion to the countries at war. Neutral European nations, viz, 

in Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, have laid 

n the exportation of arms and ammunition, including copper 





ind line. This great Christian Republic of ours is allowing its 
run at full speed to supply the warring nations with 

Every ounce thus shipped wounds to the quick Americans 

cin it i itended to destroy. We consider it national hypocrisy 

to 1 r peace on Sunday and during the remaining days of the week 
pr from the sale of weapons whereby the frightful slaughter 


appears to us as a crime against civilization, and we 


red. It 
ve it discontinued. 
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SPEECH 


Water igable Streams. 


oF 
HON. RAYMOND B. STEVENS, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 24, 1914. 


louse in Committe of’ the Whole House on the state of the Union 
r consideration the bill (H. R. 16053) to amend an act entitled 
sulate the construction of dams across navigable waters,” 
l 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910. 
STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, power is 
fe of modern civilization. Unfortunately nearly every 
f power in this country has been already turned over 
ite capital and to private ownership. We are largely 
it for our power upon coal, gas, oil, or water power. 
ir coal has become private property, nearly all our 
me private property, nearly all our gas has become 
property, and the greater part of our water power, 
veloped and undeveloped, has become private property, 
great benefit to the community of such natural sources 
crue mainly to the owners thereof and not to the 
¢ public, because with any limited natural resource what 
lixes the price the public must pay is the demand and need for 
1 not the cost of production. 
left in this country some undeveloped water powers 
till in the control of the Federal Government. We 
e which are located upon the public domain that have 
been given away, and we have those which are located 
igable streams; and the question is what we shall 
those water-power rights that are still within our con- 
i that question is before Congress to-day, both as 
the water powers of navigable streams and those water 
cated upon the public domain. We have the Adamson 
ig with the water powers upon navigable streams, and 
the Ferris bill, dealing with the water powers upon the 
nain. I believe that the policy of the Government in 
with these undeveloped water powers should be abso- 
same. There is no reason why a water power upon a 
stream should be turned over to private capital with- 
y compensation to the Government any more than there 
‘he water power upon a pubiic domain should be turned 
private control without compensation. [Applause. ] 
Tmore, I believe under the recent decision of the Supreme 
in the Chandler-Dunbar case the Federal Government has 
‘me full control and ownership, if it sees fit to exercise it, 
_ uc water powers upon navigable streams as it has over 
‘Se In the public domain. It makes no difference what the 
, © Of the Federal control is, whether it comes from owner- 
or title to the land, or whether it comes through the power 
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of the Federal Government over navigation. That makes no 
difference. If we have full control over the water pewer upon 
a navigable stream, we should exercise it in the same way and 


under the same general policy that we do over that) 


directly. The question is, Does the bill before the House as 
finally amended properly protect the publie interest‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
said that the water controlled by the Government w e naviga- 
tion is possible to be controlled under similar conditions to that 


exercised where we own the water on the public domain. Does 
the gentleman remember the fact that the House a rt 
ago voted to authorize the use of water upon the public don l 
without any expense to the people who use it? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. No; I 
power purposes; and I do not think the gentleman from I] 
does, either. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not for water-power purposes, but for the d 
velopment of the land. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion of the use of water for water power as against that used for 


do not, for water- 


irrigation is an entirely different matter, and I do not propose 
to be drawn into a discussion of reclamation or irrigation. Iam 
talking about water power, and I say that the water power upon 
the navigable streams should be developed in the same way as 


the genera 


the water power on a public domain, as far as 
publie policy is concerned, and that we have the power to do it 

As I started to say, the question is, Does the bill in 
amended shape properly protect the public interests, and I think 
it is perfectly clear that it does not. This bill was drafted by 
men who believe that the Federal Government has no ownership 
or right in the water power on navigable streams. The ge! 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] made a very able speech 
in favor of this bill, and he stated his position, which I believe 


the final 


tle- 


to be the position of the chairman of the committee, in these 
words: 

I believe that the beneficial use of a stream belongs to the val 1 
ov ners, subject to the laws of the State in which it is located, and that 
the Federal Government has no right to impose any charge or tax for 


the enjoyment thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the opinion of the yurt 
of the United States. The Supreme Court has decided other 
wise. It has decided that there is no private 
use of water power in the riparian owner, that the Federal Go 
ernment has the right to put in any dams in aid of navigation, 
and that all water power developed by that dam belongs to it, 
and that it does not have to pay any private owner one cent for 
water-power rights. The Supreme Court held that the Govern- 
ment in that case took nothing away from the private owner 
which he had a right to. So, under this decision of the Supreme 
Court, we undoubtedly have a right to impose upon 
who develop a water power upon a navigable stream such terms 
and conditions for the public interests that we see fit, including 
an annual charge, rent, or whatever you may see fit to call it, 
for the use of the franchise. 

I know there are many men here who differ with me uj 
constitutional question, but I will guarantee that every mal 
who differs with me upon the constitutional ques 


Supreme C 


owhersbip 1h 


those men 








it can be imposed also differs with me upon qu n of 
whether it ought to be done, and it is a very di thing to 
convince a man that it is a constitutional thing to do a thing 
that he does not want to do or believe in doing. Let me 

to the men of this House who believe as a matter of 

policy that the Government should get some revenue from 
these water powers that in my opinion, and in the opi! 1 of 
very many able lawyers, backed up by the decision of 1 

preme Court, we have the right to do so. This bill do f 
provide for the possibility of any revenue to the pul for the 
use for 50 years of an irrevocable charter levelop water 
powers upon navigable streams. Neither is the p protected 
by the provisions of this bill that the rates and charges for 
power shall be subject to local commissions. ‘There is no full 


protection to the public in that provision for two reasons. In 
the first place, the greater majority of these water } wil 
be developed and used for private 

not for public-utility corporations. Mr. | 

speech advocating that the water power was a monopoly and 
should be regulated, said that he believed in regulation, and 
went on to say that these water powers would be used to run 
the factories and to run aluminum plants and ‘ 
fertilizers. Every power used for private manufacturing 
poses is without any regulation by the Federal Government, 
without any regulation by the State government, and they pay 
not one cent to the National Government for the use 
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franchise. The bill should be amended to conform to the Ferris 
bill or the public-lands bill and provide that an annual charge 
or rental should be paid by every power company which de- 
velops power under the provisions of this act. The gentleman 
suys you can not get any private capital if you put in any such 
provision. I deny that statement. 

The gentleman from Connecticut who spoke here this morning 
referred you to a much-needed development in his own State, the 
Windsor and said this bill was necessary in order to 
develop that project, and yet two years ago the Windsor Locks 


Locks, 


people, which was owned and controlled by the Stone-Webster | 


people, made an agreement with Secretary of War Stimson by 
which they agreed to accept a bill, a charter, to develop this 
particular power, and in that bill was a provision for compensa- 
tion to the Federal Government for the use of that power, and 
in that bill were better protections to navigation than are pro- 
vided in this bill, and in that bill was a stricter requirement 
about compensation the Government should pay if it took it over 
than in this bill, so it is clear enough on the facts that there are 
projects at least that could be developed in this country 
immediately even if this bill contains a provision for compensa- 
tion to the Government. 
provide for any revenue for the public, but there are other im- 
portant defects in the bill. A charter granted under this bill is 
aid to last for 50 years, but as a matter of fact it is not true. 
The charter does not terminate at the end of 50 years. At the 
end of 50 years, unless the Government takes it over or should 
they manage to get new legislation from Congress, the 
original grantees continue indefinitely to hold the charter under 
all the original conditions. The bill should be so amended that 
at the end of 50 years the franchise terminates absolutely, and 
at that time the Government should have the right to make a 
new lease under new conditions with the old grantees or any 
new grantees it sees fit, or it should have the right to take the 
property over on the payment of its proper legitimate value. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield 


some 


some 


for a question? 
Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that all 


of these companies that are created for 20 or 30 years provide 
a sinking fund out of the receipts for the payment of the build- 
ings, for buildings and appurtenance work? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Well, I 
are well managed do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. As a matter of fact, the 
public has paid for everything they put up before the 30 or 50 
year lease has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Well, I do not know 
whether under the provisions of this bill corporations would 
have a sinking fund and depreciation charge large enough to 
cover the full cost of the plant. Probably they would not, since 
under the bill they are certain to receive back from the Gov- 
ernment or any other grantee the replacement value. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That occurs to me as an 
important fact, whether they will or not. Now, I have under- 
stood in actual practice that before they can finance one of 
these enterprises they must arrange for a sinking fund suffi- 
cient to pay for the investment in machinery and in appurte- 
hance work, and so forth, in order to get their bonds floated. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Of course, before they 
float their bonds and securities they have to show that 
they have a net income large enough not only to pay a reason- 
able dividend, but to provide for the depreciation of the plant 
and have a surplus for contingencies. I do not think it would 
be necessary under this bill that they should have a fund large 
enough to pay for the original cost of the plant. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I did not mean under 
the bill, but I mean under the practical operation of these en- 
terprises. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that they would 

to lay aside a sufficient sinking fund to pay for all that 
would be left, and also that the Government should be required 


think those that 


ean 


l ive 


te purchase at the end of the time? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I think the gentleman 
will find that these suecessful well-managed projects which 
have been developed heretofore have actually done that—not 


only paid a dividend but have accumulated a surplus and sink- 
ing fund to cover depreciation. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Missis: opi. Will the gentleman just 
yield a second longer? I un.erstand the is fre- 


argument 
quently made that if we take the property at the expiration of 
the time without compensation that the practical result of it 
Will be this: That the people who use the facilities up to the 
time the lease terminates will pay more in order that the com- 
piny might provide a sinking fund, while the Government, thus 
yvelting this property for nothing, will be able to sell power 


Now, not only does this bill fail to | 
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subsequently at a less rate, so we pay more now in ordey tha: 
those who come after us may pay less. It occurs to me th , 
is force in that contention. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
that point? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Let me answer tho oa» 
tleman. ey 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Before the gentleman ancy 


Will the gentleman yieiq 


that I would like to ask the gentleman this: Has the ice. 
man read the testimony before the National Waterways « 
mission that was before our committee in the considers: of 
the bill on that point, that it is not good practice now ; 
the best companies to amortize in the way stated by Uy s 
tleman from Mississippi, and that it is not done? ; 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Well, it does yo) ke 
any difference whether that is done or not about the old p; ie 
under this bill. They are sure to receive the physical yalje or 
the plant back at the end of the 50 years, and of course thay 
would not have any sinking fund to cover that. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand the gentleman, his idea js a4 
the end of the 50 years the Government should not be co; a 


to take over if it chooses to select to continue the contract and 
not upon the same terms. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. It should have the rig 
to make new terms and conditions. What conditions w 
ist 50 years from now no man can foresee. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, there may be new develo 


in other lines which you can not see now that would 
it entirely different in the requirements? 
Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. And I w 


to point out further that regulation by public-utility . 
tions is not a protection to the public. That is, it d 
follow that the rates will be held down to a fair return 
fair value of the property, and it is not true in all instan 
any means, that any tax charge put upon these corpo 
would be transferred to the consumers. In those parts 
country where there is a big demand for power, where t! 
large manufacturing plants, in big cities, the possibie w 
power development will not supply the whole demand. \Vi 
still have to rely, as we do now, very largely upon « 
other sources for power and light. And where you hay 
eral different sources of power supplying the same 
regulation will only mean that the business will be fixed at 
point where the one that it costs the most to produce « 
You certainly can not have different rates in the 
munity for the same service, and if you must rely « 
different sources of power the rate must be high enough to W 
the most expensive one to live. Now, that is a matter } 

of theory, but it is a matter of fact. In New England, 
there is a big demand for water power, it is coal th 

the price of water-power development, and the enginee! 
promoters that are back of any scheme to produce 
power figure to a cent what it will cost to produce power 

As we are a long way from the coal field, the price of 

high. The margin between the cost of production by « 

the cost of production by water power is capitalized, ever 

of it, and you will not find any water power in New [ne 

or in any other part of the country where those conditi 

vail that does not have to-day as much watered stock @ 
bonds. That is the usual method of financing these corporal 
Therefore there is no danger that you would put upon the 

the cost, the added expense, of an annual charge or an 

rent under those conditions. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman permit a ques 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I will. - 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Would that be true ii all local! 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. It would not. In 
ties like some of the western localities, like Montane, 
stance, where there is a great deal of undeveloped water | 
and where it is thinly settled, that would not be true at 

Mr. LINDBERGH. One more question, please. If t! 
cipal is to revert to the Government at the end of a 
period, will it not be necessary, in determining the reas 
cost of the service, to take that into consideration ana 
the present consumers pay more? I simply ask that as : 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. No. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If the original principal is to be 
out at the end of, say, 50 years, necessarily some time ( 
that 50 years it will have to be returned to the parties 1 
the investment? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. If the Government Gis" 
it over at the end of 50 years, they should pay the owners a 
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a SENN 
| 





f the property. I am not contending for forfeiture 
"ment. 
re is another serious objection to this bill, and tl 
nditions under which the Government may take 
| of 50 years. In section 10 it provides that the 
may take it over upen giving certain notice, and 
pay for all the transmission plant, and also “ all | 
the value and usefulness of which would be de- 
jously impaired by such termination.” Now, [| 
at a very dangerous phrase. The only property | 
» Government should be compelled to take over is the 
ower plant, and the transmission lines, and if the 
ration developing the power also used it itself in | 
ring plants or in public utility corporations, the Goy- 
der this bill would have to take over all the prop- 
the power. ‘That would: mean that the Goy- 
instances would have to take over manufactur- 
ess, publie utilities, and all kinds of business. That 
ld be stricken from the bill. 
id the Government pay to these people at the end 
I believe they should pay the physical value—the 
of the plant, minus the depreciation: and 
quired, all easements, and all rights of way they | 
in of the original to the 


en 


A 


erry 


, 
er 
used 


solne 


ou 
11 = 1 


nt value 
d ne 
pay sSulis eXCcess cost 
will compel the Federal Government to pay for the 
icrement—the increased value—of all land, all ease 
rights of way, all property which it has aequired in 
In many States power corpora- 
the right by eminent domain to flow lands. They 
ht of eminent domain, and by grant of franchise 
rights of way for the transmission lines; and 
poses to give the private companies all the un 
nent that may have accrued at the end ov 
believe if they got back the actual cost to them of 
iy and flowage rights to land that it would be just 
to them and just and fair to the public. 
Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Vr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes, sir. 
\ -ENT. I wish to ask the gentleman if he understands 
ost charged consumers there is ordinarily put in a 
ortization? I have always understood that these 
nies put in a cost of amortization in canceling their 
at certain times. 
STEVENS of New Hampshire. I have known some that 
entleman from Minnesota [Mr. STrevens] says that 
however, that is not the policy of a great many of 


th the business, 


e 
oO} 


ess 


KENT. I will ask the gentleman, if they do that, do they 
e the public twice? 
Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. 
twice under those conditions. 
v interest of the Federal Government—the only inter- 
general public—which this bill really pretends to pro- 
tion. The gentlemen who drew the bill, the gen- 
ho have defended the bill, are men who believe the 
vernment has no right to demand any compensation. 
who believe that the riparian owners own the 
ver, subject to State laws and the Federal power over 


They certainly charge 


Non 
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cks as the Secretary of War shall d 
he further condition that 
te the charges whet 
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corporations alone. 
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AS one interested in conservat nbn. IT regret exceedingly tl 
his bill in this shape is urged upor 
a Democrat, I si 
forth here as the embodiment of 

of ion, because 


urrenders the interests of the public in tl 


mut 


ubject 


sincerely regret that 


ceonserval 


havigable streams of this country under sveh tern | r 


uch conditions as the water-] 
or. [LApplause. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time 
Inmpshire has expired. 
Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. L 
‘losing—will the gentleman from Geors g 
Mr. ADAMSON. I regret that all the time is allotted 
Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire 


Minnesota give me a moment? 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will yield one minute 


gentleman. 


I 


] 


| 
i 


said before that 


( 


the Government 


I 


S 


that 
and 
the profit of private 


Navigation is the only interest which this bill, in my opinion, 
t; and yet the rights of navigation are not fully pro- | 
tected under this bill. Under the present dam law any grantee | 
I hise from the Government must put in such locks | 


s to navigation as the Secretary of War or Congress 
de are necessary at any time. In this bill the company 
ind to put in those locks and aids to navigation which 
retary of War shall decide are necessary before the 
p s begun, and that is good for 50 years. 
at any time during the life of this charter to enlarge 
e the aids to navigation, the Federal Government must 

its own expense. 


Mr. Chairman, this controversy over the water powers on 
: sable streams has been going on for some 8 or 10 years. 
‘resident Roosevelt vetoed bill after bill, special bills, on the 
eI | that the terms and conditions did not properly protect 
. interest. President Taft continued that same policy. 
- here a general dam act which is supposed te settle 

stion, and, unfortunately, it does not maintain the 
¥ set by Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft. We propose in this 


im over for 50 years, beyond the power of Congress 
repeal or alter or amend, the use of the water powers 
havigable streams of this country without the possi- 
ent of revenue or eompensation to the people of 
iy upon the cendition that they shall put in sueh 
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rv, ol 


So that if it is | 





| which to complete it 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fro 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Han 
earings had before the committee 
eared. Not a single person appea 
n behalf of the interests of the pe 


psuire Phere 
and only two 
red before 

conunittee in favor of the 
if the country. It wiater-] 
eople, and urged and written 
has wat 
streams. who believe that 
treams belong to the private owners in the 
the water powers belong to all the 
should be the pul 


is a wer bill, wan I 
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Closing of Cypress Creek Gap. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Ix tHe Hovst 
Tuesday, 


Mr. GOODWIN of Ark 
mit herewith a copy of the testimon 
Cook, of Lake Village, Ark., county ju 
Mr. C. Warfield, of Readland, presid 
that county, before the Committee on 
House. 

The gentlemen are from my 
fied to speak concerning 
intimate personal knowledge of the facts. The tes OD) 


not printed by 


or REPRESENTATIVES 
January 19, 


1910. 
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River Lev BS IN Bs 
Cc MIM I ON Rivi 


MISSISSIPPI 


The committee 
siding. 

The CHAIRMAN 
afternoon from som 
regarding improvements in 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Cl 
Judge Harry E. Cook, prese 
Warfield, of Readland. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will b 


JUDGE TARRY 


Gentl 





STATEMENT 


Mr. Cook. Mr. Chairman and } l 
assure you that I will not occupy more t 1 15 min t 

I understand Mr. Goopwin ready | I t tter fr 
we are interested to the commit it that he th 
to give the committee a litt! " ‘tailed i 
more familiar with the details of sol es of t ! sition t 
I wish the members of t ‘ ’ 1 l 11 
for which we are ; 
sippi River Commissio1 rhe a > i 
rapidly as pt t 


OF 


is. 


yssibl 


are eking is an appropt! 
pleted as soon as possib I 1 I 


in favor of t 


1914. You will understand t 



























































the levee system on the Mississippi side of the river. On our side near 
he Arkansas River there is no levee for part of the distance on account 


1 banks, and that leaves a gap on the north bank of the 


*h the south bank of the Arkansas River you still have 
| ink for part of the way. The town of Arkansas City is located 
low the mouth of the Arkansas River on the Mississippi 
The records show that when the Mississippi reaches a stage 

t on the Arkansas side the water backs up the Arkansas River 

nd the other rivers in that vicinity, in Desha and Chicot Counties, 
| backwater floods the lands in those two counties, both north 

nd south of the Arkansas River. Then they began building a levee 
ft the mouth of the Arkansas River, and also built one at the mouth 


! Boggy Bayou. Then they built a levee along the south side of the 
Arkansas River for several miles, coming within 24 miles of Cypress 
(reck Then they brought the Arkansas River levee down. That was 
in 1912 At that time they brought it down to station 953. During 


the present year they have continued the construction until now there 
is a gap of about 2% miles left open. When the water rises to the 
-T t Arkansas City it backs up the Arkansas River and 
gap and comes down through there and submerges 
two counties. In 1912 our levee broke, and there followed the 
di trous flood during that year. 
at levee was rebuilt, but in 1913, with all our levees holding, 
Arkansas City had 1 foot more water by reason of this spillway than 
in 1912, with the levees breaking. In the town where I live, Lake 
Vil e,.% had 6 inches less water. In the southern end of the county 
they had 9 incl less water, 
t ask that the entire distance of this gap be closed, but 
¢ that it be brought from the present station 973 to the high 
bank of Cypress Creek, and you will find that this is advocated in the 








report of the Mississippi River Commission. They advocate that Desha 
and Chicot Counties prepare their drainage district and close up the 
tter, With a gap Jeft open of only about 200 yards wide we believe 


the natural streams in our county will carry that water along 
pretty well so that only the extremely low lands will be submerged. 
it will not flow over the highly cultivated lands, as it did in 1913. 

We think that the engineers’ report which we have from the Vicks- 
irg office will show that the approximate cost of that work would be 
10,000 But the contracts that have been let in the last three 
ionths show that they have been let at less than 50 per cent of the 
utracts of two years ago. Some have been let as low as a third of 
What it cost to build levees under normal conditions. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, How much are you asking for? 

Mr. Cook. We will be satisfied with $125,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir: they are to do the work. 

The CiatinMan. We are making a lump-sum appropriation for them 


to do their work, leaving it to their discretion as to what work should 





Mr. Cook. We look upon this as an emergency proposition, and I 
think I can demonstrate to the members of the committee why the 
Congres should make an appropriation for this project. 

M kebWwarps, We appropriate a lump sum for all the work up and 
down tlie Mississippi River, and leave it to the Mississippi River Com 
mission to determine, in its discretion, where the money shall be spent, 
lowe r, IT am sure we will be glad to hear you, although it looks to 
me as if your argument ought to be presented to the Mississippi River 


Mr. Cook. It probably will be presented to the Mississippi River Com- 


rhe War Department records of 1913 will show that the Government 
expended there for food and supplies for the purpose of taking care of 
the people something like $600,000, As soon as you have another flood 
the same thing is going to occur again, whereas, if this gap were closed, 








iW have to spend that money to take care of those people. 

Mr. Ilas this ever been presented to the Mississippi River 
( omnil 

Mr. Coo! I do not know. 

Mr. Epwanrps. It appears to be a very meritorious proposition, but it 
eems to me it is a question whether this committee will undertake to 
take it out of the hands of the Mississippi River Commission 

Mr. Cook. We do not ask that. All we ask is that this committee 

l appropriate an amount sufficient to enable the commission to go 
head and finish the work as quickly as possible. The members of the 
commission say that they have not the money with which to do it. 


Mr. Ixpwanrps, They have the funds with which to do it if they 
think it ought to be done and think it is necessary. 


Mr. Cook. Under the present situation all our mail routes are disar 


ranged It is now necessary to carry the mail 14 miles out of the way 
because of this condition, and that would be saved if this gap were 
closed as we suggest. In 1912 you spent millions of dollars around 
there, and practically the same thing resulted in 1913. 

Che CHAIRMAN. One of the reasons why we do not interfere in these 
eases with the Mississippi River Commission is because the commission 
is pursuing a certain line of policy That line of policy includes the 
ecuring of local contributions; by inquiring among the people they 





ascertain how much they can put up in a given case, after which they 
determine how much money the Government ought to put into that par 
ticular project. That is one reason why we do not like to take such 
matters out of the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Mr. Cook. We do not ask that. We thought if this committee would 
i e commission the sinews of war they could then go ahead and 
finish the work, rushing it through. 





All this p which is now submerged is now paying a 4 per cent 
levee tax, a f per cent on every dollar's worth we have. But if 
WW oir submerged right along we will soon not have any 


property left on which to pay the tax. 

Ir. HumMpureys. The people living around the Yazoo River and in 
that district are troubled every year in very much the same way from 
the water that backs up into the Yazoo River. 

Mr. Cook. We are not asking that this be closed entirely We are 
asking that a 200-yard gap be left open there, feeling that we can take 
care of that water with our natural streams. Of course, we expect to 
d 1 drainage canal. 

Mr. HiumMpureys. How far up the Arkansas River has the Mississippi 
tiver Commission already built its levees? 

Cook, About 20 miles 

Mr. HtumMpureys. Who builds the Arkansas River levees? 

Mr. Cook. The Mississippi River Commission and the local boards 
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Mr. Coox. It starts at Red Fork and comes south, and con 

about 24 miles of joining the levee extending down. ‘i 

That is our situation. If you can help us we will appreciat 
STATEMENT OF MR. C. WARFIELD. 

The CHAIRMAN. What reasons do the Mississippi River ( 
assign for not doing that work? 

Mr. WARFIELD. They claim they have not the funds with w! 
it. They recommend that it be done, but for some reason t] 
have not been able to reach that particular spot and bring 
down to where it should be, 

The CHAIRMAN. They work above and below? 

Mr. WARFIELD. They work above and below; yes, sir: and 
stretch, it seems, is left open on account of lack of funds, alt] 
have levees on both sides of the river. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am under the impression that we will 
this session of Congress a reasonable amount of funds to ea: 
work. We do not know how much there will be in the 
Mississippi River Commission to expend, but I have no doubt t 
be something in the bill, and I expect that in due time, when ¢ 
that place, they will spend some money on it. 

Mr. WARFIELD, This, of course, is more expensive work th 
largement work, and we feel that this ought to be done fi 
there should be enough funds in the hands of the commissi 
this levee down to the banks of that creek and then proceed 
enlargement work as a part of their project. If the funds wi 
able we feel sure they would do it. The Chief of Engine 
the project and said the work ought to be finished. 

Mr. GOopWIN. We have had this matter before the Missis 
Commission, and tbey always claim lack of funds. 

The CHAIRMAN, I suppose they mean they did not regard 
ticular work as of as much importance as some other wor! 
they had three or four million dollars and, I think, the ne 
had five or six millions. In the last bill they had 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. WARFIELD. We will thank you for anything you can 
We feel that this is an emergency proposition and that the 
to be done without delay. 

Mr. GoopwIN. I am obliged to you, Mr. Chairman and 
the committee, for your courtesy in giving us this hearing 


Al 


Pipe Line from Oklahoma to the Gulf. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES D. CARTER 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tne Hovse or Rerresenrvatives. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print | 
to have published in the Dairy CONGRESSIONAL Reco 
concurrent resolution No. 17, by Hunter and Sykes. 


Hlouse concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of 
States to appropriate $10,000,000 to build a pipe line fro 
to the Gulf. 

(By Lewis Hunter, of Comanche, and Sykes, of Tulsa 

Whereas the construction and operation of a pipe line from © 
the Gulf of Mexico is feasible and borne out by the follow 

First. That Oklahoma is the greatest high grade oil pro 
in existence and is without available marketing and 
facilities ; 

That the monopolistic tendency of the Standard Oil ¢ 
trol the pipe lines and production has paralyzed the i 
producers ; 

That the said Standard Oil Co., through their pip 
monopoly, have from the first discovery of oil in Oklah 
such powerful influence that it has obstructed, prevent 
couraged every attempt or semblance of competition; 

That the independent oil producers and royalty owner 
pend upon the interstate pipe line of the Standard Oil | 
their oil products to the markets of the world, which p gz 
entirely at the mercy of the czar method of fixing the pri 
product ; 

That it would relieve the Indian wards of the Gov 
are robbed under the present system for lack of adeg 
for their royalties ; 

That under the present system the pipe-line companies 





face 
wide increased demand for both crude and refined oil; | 

That the Government is a large consumer both of 
refined oil, and with a pipe line, under present congested 
would be able to lay up a supply for any emergency that |! 
thereby extending relief to 65 per cent of the oil produ 
homa who are unable to operate their properties d 


period ’ 


That the investigation made within the last year by t! > 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the Navy bear yolul 
dence of the titanic oil fields of Oklahoma: Be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of ¢ 


ited 


(the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United * 
and the same is hereby. earnestly memorialized and requested 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the building of an oil | 
the Gulf of Mexico: Provided, That the money approprist 
purpose shall be repaid in 10 annual payments from a tax 
each barrel of oil transported through said pipe line; be it! 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forward d 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Preside! int 
ate, our Representatives in Congress, the Secretary of the Re 
the Secretary of the United States Navy asking their ind OT? 
Adopted by the house of representatives February 26, ono 
Speaker of the House of Represc 
Adopted by the senate March 3, 1915. Mo. Tt 
President { 
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Retirement Pension for Civil-Service Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 
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TON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
\I 


fy. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, for a number of years I have 
vated in this House a plan to provide a retirement pension 
vil-service employees. I have favored the straight pension, 
ereby the entire cost of pension is borne by the Government, 
pposed to a contributory plan, according to which the cost 


| 
j 
| 






















the pension is divided between the Government and the 
vee. I believe the straight-pension plan is the more ad- 

tageous of the two, both from the standpoint of the Govern- 
and that of the employee. 

| wish to insert in the Record a memorandum on the subject 

of retirement pensions in accordance with the provisions of my 
rhis memorandum has been prepared for the National As- 
tion of Civil Service Employees by Mr. Miles M. Dawson, 

earned and well-recognized authority on the subject. 

rhe memorandum is as follows: 


association contends that retirement pensions should be granted 
vht—i. e., without requiring civil-service employees to contribute 
whole or any part of the cost of providing the same by deductions 
their salaries or otherwise—in support of which, through their 
ind actuary, they present their statement and argument, as 


¢ t? 


1s Most DESIRABLE THAT PROVISION BE MADE FOR RETIREMENT 
AND FOR SUPPORT OF SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 
t is desirable to make provision for the retirement of employees 
ivil service and for pensions to support them when superan- 
is clear upon the following grounds: 
1, THE PUBLIC INTEREST IS THUS BEST SERVED. 
rhe best service will be secured by the introduction of a proper re- 
pension system through securing thereby a better class of ap- 
for civil-service appointments, through a larger number of 
st appointees resisting financial inducements to quit the service, 
igh the much stronger inducement to render satisfactory serv- 
that dismissal will involve not merely cessation of salary but also 
pension, 
such may confidently be expected to result is shown by the 
us testimony of all experts upon the subject and of all who 
d experience with persons working under such a system; and it 
borne out by the facts in countries which have adopted such a 
as is well known to all students of the subject. 
r own country the experience and practice of large corporations 
have adopted pension plans also bear witness to this; and public 
; of providing pensions for superannuated fire department, police 


That 


ent, and school employees are everywhere appreciated, and 
p taken or proposed is toward, not their abandonment, but 
ction. 

2. IT RESULTS ALSO IN THE MOST ECONOMICAL SERVICE. 


est is always likely to be the most economical. If the improve- 
in quantity and quality of service amount to from 2 per cent to 
nt (depending somewhat upon when one enters the service) of 
f all employees or 74% per cent of the salaries only of em- 
who persist in the service until retirement age or prior death, 
\ more than offset the cost of pensions even on a very liberal 


ries 


will also be great savings by disencumbering the service of the 
elderly, ailing employees who are now the subject cf much com- 

heads of departments and whose service, often deteriorated in 
is always more and more defective in quantity as old age over- 


IS DEMANDED BY DICTATES OF COMMON HUMANITY, RECOGNIZED THE 
WORLD OVER. 
ims of employees who have grown old and infirm in the service 
rt during their declining years are unescapably recognized by 
in with a conscience and a heart, be he acting as an individual 
er of a government or corporation. The man who would turn 
tic servant out to die in the poorhouse after a lifetime of faith- 
would be justly condemned. Thaf this applies in business 
every day more and more recognized by individuals, firms, and 
tions either by just taking care of them by means of light em- 
nt or gifts or by a pension system 
Governments of the world this obligation has also come to be 
acquiesced in. Our own Government is almost the only one 
ilized country which has not done so openly by providing pen- 
Our failure to do so hitherto has been due chiefly to the following 


vice 


fhe rapid growth of our civil service, especially in 
mewhat obscured the need for pensions, because the 
young employees has by the vast number of new 
W 
rhe system of partisan appointments as a reward for political serv- 
r a long time caused them to be looked upon as lucrative “ jobs,” 
much regard for fitness or value of service, and often only as 
ig-stones to other political preferment; i. e., temporary employ- 


recent years, 
proportion of 
appointments 


t 


rhe legislative and administrative functions have been so separated 

t always have the administrative responsibilities rested upon 
Ssmen so as to create a true and keen sense of duty in this matter, 
thesses their strong disposition, both creditable and natural, to 
special provision on occasion for old and faithful congressional 
yees whom they know and love while neglecting the duty of mak- 


LII——57 


S97 


snitable general 





ing provision for employees in the civil service whom 
they usually do not know 

4. The awkward, largely ineffectual, and always costly and inadvis 
able subterfuge to which the chiefs of all administrative departments 
perforee resort viz, retaining on the pay roll the superannuated em 
ployees until actually so feeble as to be unable to come to work at all 
has veiled and obscured the necessity for retirement pensions li is 
not too much to say that if Congress were to-day to require the dis 
missal of every civil-service employee over the age of 65 on July 1 
1914, the distress occasioned by this inhuman but for the service salu 
tary and businesslike proceeding would permeate the entire country 
and every Member of the House and Senate would hasten the passage 
of an act granting proper and reasonable service pensions 

Indeed, whenever now the head of any department is hard-hearted 
enough to attempt this in a small way, it is well known that he is 
besieged by Congressmen and Senators seeking to protect the friends 
of voters residing in their districts, and not infrequently their own 
friends for whose appointments they were sponsors 


5. It is distinctly discreditable that the greatest 
ment of the world should be behind others in a l 
the plain people while so ready to pension for naval and military s¢ 
ice, Presidents’ widows, and others. 

All the great civilized countries of Europe provide pensions for civil 


popular Govern 
matter of justice t 





service employees ; among the great nations of the world we are alons 
in neglecting it. 

It may be argued that salaries and wages are better here; but so 
also are both cost of living and standard of living 

Moreover, that salaried employees will, in the nature of things, both 
save on the average and in the aggregate less than the self-employed, 
and also invest it less safely and wisely, is perfectly well known and 
is borne out by human experience everywhere. 

There are certain to be many such who reach senile incapacity in no 
condition financially to provide for themselves and for those who may 
still be dependent on them. The question is squarely before Me rs 
of Congress: Shall these old and faithful servants of the American 
people be supported by the people of the United States in honor, or 
shall they be supported by the same people as supernumerary burdens 
upon the civil service, for reason shows and experience proves that 
they will be supported by us, and that not in almshouses? 

To that question there can ultimately be but one possible answer: 
Provision will be made by the people of the United States for the 


honorable retirement upon moderate pensions of old and faithful civil- 
service employees. 


II.—THE PURPOSES 





TO BE SERVED BY A CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 
PENSION PLAN. 
1. TO SECURE BETTER SERVICE 

It is confidently expected that to grant retirement pensions will 
cause a better class, on the whole, to enter the civil service, will en 
courage the better of them to resist offers of larger salaries outside, 
and will cause more and better service both by increasing their satis 
faction with the employment and by making dismissal mean not ly 
cessation of salary but also loss of pension. Such is the road to in 
creased efficiency. 

2.—TO ECONOMIZE IN THE COST OF THE RVIK 

Unquestionably there is yet a strong tendency for the civil serv to 
attract chiefly those men who would earn smaller incomes in ott m 
ployments, though there has been much improvement in this regard, 
and such are also often dropped from the service. 

That retirement pensions will be granted is a str nt to 
precisely those prudent, capable men in every communi 10 would 
prefer to render acceptable public service for moderate pay rather n 
engage in business or a profession for a considerab ger € ylument 
This is not mere theory, but that it has taken place in every country 


where pensions are granted is attested by th 
Such is true economy. 


who Know the facts, 








rO SECURE GREATER PERSISTENCE IN THI tVICE, 

It is obvious that it is bad, from ts both of effici v 
and of economy, to train a man ir rvice only to le l 
services as soon as he reall ows | This can 1 | n 
tirely avoided, as the Government \ n té f S 
with private employers for the servi 1] rsons t it 
can be avoided to a very large extent rd of long and fait! l 
service be a retirement pension, fi ist 1 who definitely 
prefer publie service will remain. 
4.—TO RELIEVE THE SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES WHOLLY 2 LARGELY INCA 

PACITATED BY OLD AGE, 

That this is a desideratum requires no argument. 

Any so-called retirement or pension plan which fails to accomplish 
these ends can not be deemed satisfactory. 

I1I.—WoOULD A PLAN OF VOLUNTARY SAVINGS TO PURCHASE O \ 
ANNUITIES ANSWER THE REQUIREMENTS? 

Obviously not, because while a few more would perhaps be ind 1 
to save, precisely those for whose relief a pension is most needed, t! 
who for one reason or another will be unable to sav wi 
unprovided for. 

There is also nothing in such a system to answ 
requirements : 

1. There would not be better service No is 
traced between such a system and any one of thos \ 
been enumerated as making for efficiency 

2. There would be nothing in this to cause men to be willing to accept 
lower emoluments than they could secure els her t f not! 
to promote economy. 

? So far would it be from encouraging per t t \ 
would be likely to quit the service in order to get g wi 
drawing their savings. 

4. It would not in the least relieve tl burden ipacitated 
employees upon the service. It would not do so in any case until tl 
who would now start saving had reached old age wit in ample 
sion: it would not then do so as to others for whom t S h . 
tarian considerations would hold berths; and in such « se who 
had saved would also hang on as now. St 

A purely voluntary system is not proposed by anybody. T! n 


siderations are therefore presented chiefly because of their applicability 
to other methods which are proposed. 


IV.—A SYSTEM OF VOLUNTARY SAVINGS, SUBSIDIZED BY THE GOVERN 
MENT, WOULD NoT ANSWER THE REQUIREM 
Suggestion of such a system has been made at different t It 
bas also been tried several times in other countries as well as <« 





























































































































































































own, in pension systems set up by corporations (where it has worked 
ly far from well) or in public systems intended to avoid 


I st, it usually 
a general pension system. 








It failure to solve these problems or, indeed, any of them is 
notorious. 

fhe most outstanding corporation example on this continent was 
the pension fund set up by the Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada— 
abandoned for straight-out service pensions after many years’ trial 

t 

fhe most significant governmental example was the subsidized work- 
men old-age annuity law of 1900 of Belgium, already acknowledged 
t an utter failure and about to be abandoned. 

l’artial success has been achieved by its use in encouraging self- 
provision, but it always fails in comprehensiveness and certainty and 
dlox little or nothing in any case to subserve the four purposes set 
forth in point 2 of this brief. 

V A COMPULSORY SAVINGS OR CONTRIBUTION PLAN WOULD ALSO NOT 
ANSWER THE REQUIREMENTS. 

The proposal has been somewhat insistently urged upon Congress 
that what should be done is to compel civil-service employees to save a 

ifficient portion of thelr salaries and invest it in a fund in the cus- 
tod f the Government, to provide for their own retirement at a fixed 

Ww d this conduce to better service? 

A prior reasoning and experience alike say “ no.” It leads to gen- 
eral and persistent dissatisfaction and greatly impairs the esprit du 
corps 

Would it tend to economy? 

It not only would not attract men who might command larger emolu- 

nts elsewhere, but would actually repel them, while on the other 

ind not in the least discouraging men who could only command 
smaller emoluments elsewhere. 

Would it lead to increased efficiency? 

On the contrary, so far as good men remaining in the service goes, it 
would in two ways operate to cause them to withdraw, viz: 

1. Through their resentment at the offer of this stone in answer to 
their ery for bread—this drain upon their incomes as a sardonic re- 


ponse to their petition for pensions. 


I 


’. Through the temptation to withdraw accumulations of savings, 
fter they were made, which they cculd only do by retiring from the 
ervice 

It should be remembered that savings are often, even usuat\y, trenched 
pon hecause of dire necessity, such as sickness or death in the family; 
that because of some duty which all men deem superior to selfish, 
prudential considerations. The man who reaches old age in poverty 
is not infrequently he who has best fulfilled his duties to his family 
or t community and sacrificed himself in doing so. 

Would this relieve the service now? 

Obviously, like all other plans based upon savings, it would not. 
The employees who are now superannuated, not having been required 
to contribute such sums to make provision for their old age, would not 


be entitled to pensions now payabte out of such fund. 


Moreover, those who will be superannuated soon, can not have saved 
‘ rh 
rherefore relief to the service, as to the civil-service employees, 
would be delayed for an entire generation. 
Because of these things it is generally conceded that a compulsory 
contributory plan, standing by itself, would not answer. 
\ COMPUI Y CONTRIBUTION, SUPPLEMENTED BY COMPLEMENTARY 
PROVISIONS ror EXISTING EMPLOYEES, IS ALSO NOT A SOLUTION, 
rl plan most insistently urged as a substitute for service pensions 
in the last Congress was compulsory deductions from salaries of cer- 
tain rcentages, according to present age for existing employees and 
upon admission to the service for new employees, such deductions 
ufficient, it was computed, to furnish certain annuities for life, 
l inning at a given age fixed for retirement. 
Then, as the contribution required to purchase this ineome would. 
r tho who at now approaching the retirement age, be utterly 
prohibitory, it was proposed that the Government under certain cil 
cu tances supplement the annuity paid for by their contributioas, at 
" amount, so to supply a certain minimum pension. 
‘his supplementary subsidy would be largest for those who paid 
ist before ret iz and smallest, indeed nothing at all, for those 
» paid in most; for the idea was that aftera generation elapses each 
\ d be supplying his own pension, 
What chance is there that this would fulfill the requirements? 
Would it econduce to better service? 
\ ibted it would create widespread dissatisfaction among civil- 
t ve the mere proposal of it has caused great consterna 
tion among them, and with good reason, for under it the Government 
Most to tho who would contribute nothing; i. e., those who would 
at nee | retired, 
Much to those who would contribute little; i. e., those who would 
oon be retired. 
Little to those who would contribute much; i. ¢., those who would 
it soon be retired 
Nothing to those who would contribute most: i. e.. who would not 
re before their own contributions would supply the prescribed in- 
It would surely repel instead of attract men who could command 
reer emoluments elsewhere 
It would offer no inducement for such to continue in th ervice, but 
would operate against permanency of their employment by giving them 
their savings only in case they resign, and offering them nothing what- 
ever as a reward for long and faithful service. 
{It would relieve the service now by rendering possible the retire- 
which ought to be made; but that single advantage, it is clear, 
due to the Government's gifts and not to the employee's savings; 


to the incident and not to the principle of the plan. 


If attempted, this system will demoralize the force in many ways; 
ind experience shows that there will be repeated and insistent demands 
wr Increases in salaries to meet those costs and also for the substitution 
f service pensions 
Vii COMPULSORY SAVINGS, WIitH Suci SUPPLEMENT TO PROVIDE FoR 
PRESENT EMPLOYEES AND WITH A Supsipy Towarp ALL OTHER PEN- 
INS, ALSO A Poor AND INCOMPLETE SOLUTION, 


Attempts have been 
f wing type, viz 

Compulsory contributions 

Contributions of 


made to solve these problems by a device of the 


by employees. 


a like or a proportionate amount by the employer. 
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These combined estimated to be sufficient to provide a certain ineoma 
to all employees put on hereafter, who reach a certain age while in 
service. 7 

For those now in the service the employer to contribute also enough 
to make their incomes, upon retirement, the same as if they had been 


contributing from the outset. 

This or something akin to it has been the best form which +) 
contributory-pension idea has taken, as has been abundantly shown” 
experience, 

[t is doubtful that it improves the service; though, if the emp), 
contributes regularly a large proportion, it may be that in some 
such operates to offset the resentment and dissatisfaction. 

It would hardly attract men who could command more elsew] 
very much, and therefore economy would not be greatly fostered. 
economy consists chiefly in getting better men for the money. ; 

It will, or might, make for persistency and therefore efficiency: ¢) 
would depend upon whether the inducement due to the employer's eo) 
tributions is strong enough. : 7 

In some cases the need to withdraw will undoubtedly outweigh a)| 
other considerations. pyr 

Experience has shown that under such plans there is constant 
sure to have the accumulation of the employer's contributions paid 
in each of the following cases: 

1. The death of the employee. 

2. The disability of the employee. 

3. The voluntary retirement of the employee before the 
age, after a certain minimum number of years of service. 


Cu 


3 


pres- 
1 


aiso 


retirement 


It is difficult to resist these demands; each can be supported hy 
persuasive arguments. To grant any of them—mueh more, all—great 
lessens the income which the contributions will supply the super 
annuated employees; and to grant the last mentioned may great 


militate against permanency, and therefore against efficiency, by offeri 
a prize for resigning. te 
Altogether, it is not too much to say that the virtues of this }y 
of all the contributory plans consist of those features which are non 
contributory, i. ¢., of the portions of the incomes supplied supera: 


nuated employees, as service pensions, freely contributed by t} 
employer. 
VIII.—-THE CONTRIBUTORY IDEA 18 FUNDAMENTALLY A MISFIT AND No 
ADAPTED TO SECURE THE DESIRED ENDs. 
Fundamentally this provision should be, and will be, a sg; 


reward for long and faithful service. 

If openly given as such, it forms a strong special inducement to the 
best men to enter the service and remain init. ‘This is also not t 
balanced by any other way of getting all or part of this provision w 
out rendering long and faithful service. 

Experience everywhere is that it is effective. 

It is also un economical way to do it.. In general it will not 
an outlay of more than one-half as much by the employer as it \ 1 
be necessary to deduct from his employees’ salaries, were it all provid 
that way. For, on the straight-pension plan, the employer need 
contribute enough to provide for those who actually survive the 1 
ment age in his service—rarely one-half of those who survive o1 
quarter of those who enter his service. On the other hand, employ 
contributions must be computed as if all would survive in the se) 
and the accumulations in respect of those who do not must be returned 

If the employer contribute in such a contributory scheme as mu 
his employees, the chances are that he is assessing himself quit: 
much as out-and-out-service pension would cost him, and he will 
no such advantages from it in improved service, greater economy, aud 
greater persistency of employment, 

Theoretically his contributions in such a scheme would not | 
large, but practically the payment of the accumulation of his cont 
tions also will certainly be demanded in event of death, disabilit 
retirement after a few years. In such case—and that is the 
experience—it would be cheaper for him to give the pensions out 
and have this money go only to old and faithful employees. 

Moreover, all contributory plans, however qualified, involve 





uni 


and insistent demands for higher salaries; service-pension plan 
tainly do not do so, but instead have a marked euler to cau 
best men to come in and stay in at lower salaries than they 
command elsewhere. This is peculiarly the case when the emplo 
is reliable and steady promotion likely as in the public servic 

There are also the tollowing decided disadvantages : 

1. The Government must accept the responsibility for th \ 
keeping and investment of the funds. 

2. If it does not guarantee a certain rate of interest, the amou! 


the income to be purchased will vary, (a) with the accumulat 
to retirement (b) with its earnings after the retirement 


3. If it does guarantee the rate, it is likely to be a low rate, and 


age, 


hen it is likely to lose money on its guaranty. 

4. Not even a guaranteed rate of interest can make the pen 
a fixed relation to the term of service and the salary just befor 
ment, which is necessary in order that a scheme be readily 
and attractive 

5. The incomes so secured will be reduced very materially by t 
that contributions may be withdrawn before reaching the ret 
age. 

6. They will be yet further very materially reduced by the t 
even when the income has been entered upon the amount 


accumulation not yet paid” out in income must be returned in 
death. 

7. In many cases the entire purpose will be defeated by the ce! re 
insisting upon taking the capital accumulated instead of the life in 

8. Lf changes in scales of pensions should be desirable, how 41 
to be made as regards past contributions, which will pay for jus 
they do pay for? 

These disadvantages, as well as many others, attend all sys 
contributory pensions based on the savings idea. 

Their presence affords a lucrative field for actuarial and other ey 
advice, whereas a straight-out service pension plan calls only 
little, not complex or costly, service at the outset in arriving at 
able ultimate costs, and especially at probable outlay for a num 
years, both of which can be computed pretty closely if the req 
data can be had. a 

Notwithstanding that the contributory plans have supplied 
many and frequent opportunities for earning fees, the greatest 
aries who have had wide experience in this work are, without b 


{ 


‘ 


exception, of the opinion that even the best-conceived contr! 

plans are not well suited to most conditions, and least o! 

Government employments. - ‘ 
This association has a communication from the British © 


who is recognized as the most expert upon this subject, Mr. 











v 1m Manly, ex-president of the Institute of Actuaries, copies of 
will be suppHed this committee. 
the current number (January, 1914) of the Journal of the insti- 
e gives in an article upon a compulsory contributory scheme pro- 
J in New South Wales, which he condemns, the following illumi- 
¢ and practical statement: 
Now, the service of the State has a certain attraction on account 
permanence and security and the dignity attached to the ap- 
nent; but it also wants to attract the best talent and best business 
which can always command its value, and it has to pay for it. 
i2t price can it secure such men? We are now speaking of the 
d class. There is always some relation between salary without 
and salary plus a satisfactory pension; and it is the writer’s 
n, derived from a long acquaintance with and study of the ques- 
that the difference in the salaries generally is as much as 10 per 
it may be less at the young ages, say about 5 per cent, and 
ter in the case of the high salaries, probably from 15 to 20 per 
and more. 
ssuming that all enter from 18 to 20 years of age and retire, on 
yerage, at 62, or previous incapacity, a noncontributory pension 
sixtieth of average of last three years’ salary for every year of 
§ e, the pension not to exceed two-thirds of such average, would 
st 74 per cent of salaries reckoning interest at 34 per cent, or 
Gs per eent of salaries reckoning interest at 4 per cent. Say the aver- 
salary without pension would be £200 a year; how much less would 
employee be willing to take if he had such a pension guaran- 
teed to him for faithful service?” 
Mr. Manly makes it that he should be willing to accept from £10 to 
¢15 per annum less, and continues: 
But taking the salaried service throughout, we believe that the 
t of salaries and pension together would not be more than for 
es without pension; and the State would have a contented, able, 
nd efticient staff, without any extra cost to itself. There is a view, 
elieve a mistaken one, that the men would appreciate the pension 
if they were made to contribute to its cost. We never came 


s anyone who did not fully appreciate the value of a noncon- 


XS te 


tribut ry pension. But suppose the State required that the employee 
§ d contribute toward the cost; then the whole case assumes a 
different appearance. As the State actually takes from thé employee 


ney which belongs to him, an agreement will have to be made by 


wi the money deducted will have to be returned on resignation, 
dismissal, or death, and if the pension payments do not amount to 


< deductions the difference will have to be returned, otherwise the 
State will be charged with robbery. Again, since the employee has 
a contribution out of his salary, he will require to have the 
he would otherwise be content with increased by the amount of 
ntribution he will have to make.” 
IX { COMPULSORY-ASSESSMENT PLAN WOULD ALSO NoT ANSWER THE 
REQUIREMENTS, 
If, instead of requiring contributions on the basis of the income to be 
furnished after retirement being purchased by the accumulations of the 
own contributions, whether or not the same are supple- 
d by accumulations of the employer's contributions, the pensions 
rovided for by compulsory contributions assessed against the 
ees as needed to supply pensions currently payable, the require- 
ts would be better answered in some particulars. 
instance, no question would perhaps arise about return, of an 
yee’s contributions in event of his death or his disability or his 
ntary retirement before the fixed age for retirement if it were 
erstood that they were mere assessments and were paid out imme- 
diately upon their receipt. 
n like manner presumably no strong demand would be made that 
e amount contributed over and above the amount received in pensions 
e returned in event of death after the retirement age. 
things would render it unnecessary to collect a dollar more 
the amounts actually payable to the old and faithful employees 
' survive the retirement age during the remainder of their lifetime. 
lt would reduce the deductions from salaries at least one-half—the 
nt can be approximately arrived at if the necessary data can be 
ind if employees out of their salaries really ought to supply the 
s to their superannuated comrades for old and faithful service, or 
rt of them, they would surely prefer to do it this way. 
s is not mere assertion on the part of the subscriber hereto. The 
es in this country of provision by labor unions for their aged 
es are of that character; and, as regards one of the oldest and 
neest of them, when consulting him about possible extensions of 
i its representatives required that only such a plan be 
ered 
' association of civil-service employees which preceded this, more 
) years ago, also in consultation with him professionally, through 
esentatives made it clear that, if a contributory plan was una- 
one which did not call for large accumulations and which 
extract as little as possible from the meager incomes of civil- 
employees would be preferred. 
same general position was taken by virtually all the trade- 
ts of France in opposition to the compulsory-savings old-age 
vy law enacted in 1910; precisely what was the nature of this 
tion was described to the subscriber hereto by their leaders while 
. ae on an investigation in behalf of the United States 
0 savor. 
retore, while by no means intending to express the willingness of 
ssoclation or its members—they have voted against all contribu- 
plans by an immense majority—that contribution be demanded of 
the subscriber hereto expresses his opinion that this would be the 
I objectionable form, especially if the Government contribute at 
le half, precisely because {t would cost least. 
a plan, by reason of resentment at the enforced contribution, 
! not make for the good of the service. It would not be economi- 
it would not attract to the service those who could command 
salaries elsewhere. It would make for permanency and it would 
e the service now, 
STRAIGHT-OUT SERVICE PENSIONS COMPLETELY 
REQUIREMENTS, 
\ight-out service pensions are deemed the best and cheapest by vir- 
all experts upon the subject. 
perience approves their verdict; for while contributory plans are 
and, indeed, customarily, abandoned for service pensions, no case 
contrary can be cited. 
‘ng those who have so abandoned contributory for noncontributory 
are, as has been stated, the Government of Great Britain and the 
“rand Trunk: Railway Co. of Canada, both after a thorough trial of the 
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In the United States nearly all large employers who have done any- 
thing about it have granted service pensions. outright. Among these 
may be mentioned the United States Steel Corporation, International 
Harvester Co., Pennsylvania Railway Co., New York Central Railroad 
Co., Chicago & North Western Railway Co., Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., Westinghouse Airbrake Co., and American (Bell) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Perhaps a hundred more substantial companies and firms could be 
added to this list. Almost the only contributory plans are to be found 
in the special cases of— 

Banks and trust companies- 
salaries ; 

Public schools—an assessment 
deductions are most moderate. 

The plan of out-and-out service pensions is cheaper in the 1 run, 
as has ore shown, because it involves the payment of no mone any 
person except an employee retired as superannuated, 

It is also cheaper because it tends to make employees contented with 
their salaries, whereas the contributory plans produce precisely the 
opposite sentiment. 

It is also preferable because it does not involve the accumulation of 
large funds in the hands of the Government or of trustees—always a 
peril. 

Likewise, because it imposes no peculiar responsibility upon the Gov 
ernment, as for custody and safe investment or for guaranty of 
earnings. 

It also avoids the complicated and difficult problem of maintaining 
the sufficiency and solvency of such a fund, a problem which in all 
contributory systems calls for—though {it does not often receive—the 
skilled attention of actuaries. Thus, the plight of insolvent funds—a 
steady accompaniment of all public contributory schemes in this coun- 
try so far—and the alternative of costly expert attention are both 
avoided. A moderate expenditure to investigate costs at the outset is 
almost all that will be required, as regards such service, under a serv- 
ice-pension plan. 

But most important of all is that such a plan completely fulfills all 
requirements. 

It makes for good service. The employees are always pleased with 
it; not necessarily humbly grateful, for it is not a cure for everything, 
but appreciative and with better esprit du corps, 

It conduces to economy. 

Such is attained only by attracting men to the service who are worth 
more elsewhere than they will receive in the civil service. A good 
pension system will do this. 

It greatly increases persistency in the service, and thus also efficiency. 

Its influence is constantly to hold good men and to cause them to 
make themselves sure of the pension by giving full and efficient service. 
There is no greater waste than to train good men and then let them 
get away. 

It will fairly and without discrimination relieve the service now 

For under service pensions only will the employees now beyond, and 








pensions largely for employees with big 


system, greatly resented, 


though 


ong 
y to 


the employees now approaching, the retirement age be retired on pen 
sion, without giving them anything which other employees in the 


service will not in turn, under like conditions, be entitled to receive. 
Wherefore, it is submitted, a plan of providing reasonable 

pensions for civil-service re upon examination, at the expense 

of the Public Treasury, is clearly from every standpoint indicated as 

the prudent, economical, wise, and humane thing for the Congress of 

the United States to adopt and put into effect without delay. 
Respectfully submitted. 


service 


MILES M. Dawson, 
at Law, Consulting Actuary. 


No. 141 Broapway, NEw YorkK, February 19, 191}. 


Counselor 


Hon. Edwin A. Merritt, Jr., Late a Representative from the 
State of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOUN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF ABW STORE; 


In tHe HovseE or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 7, 1915. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 725, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that an 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of the Hon. 
SERENO E. PAYNE, late a Member of the House of Representatives from 


the State of New York, and to the memory of the Hon. EpWIN A 
MERRITT, Jr., late a Member of the House of Representatives from the 
State of New York. 

“Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 


deceased, and in recognition of their eminent abilities as distinguished 
yublic servants, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial | eed 
ngs, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these res 


lutions to the families of the deceased.” 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, death lays a heavy toll 
upon the House of Representatives. It exempts no group from 
its levy. We have just paid merited tribute to the memory 
of the late Sereno E. Payne. For more than a quarter of a cen 
tury he had served in the House with distinction. We now 
commemorate the services of another Member from the State 
of New York who has been called from this life. His service 
in the House was too brief to enable him to attain command- 
ing place in it. Protracted ill health prevented the advance- 
ment otherwise possible even in his shortened career. Few who 
knew him, however, were not convinced that, had Epwin A, 
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Merritt, Jr., been spared for long service in this body, he 
would have won the confidence of the House by his industry 
and sagacity, his wide knowledge, and by virtue of his peculiar 


capacity for constructive work in a legislative body. He was 
hardly known to the Members of the House. The confidence of 
his friends in the brilliancy of his career was based upon an 

itimate knowledge of his work in the Legislature of the State 
of New York. 


Gifted with a powerful physique, his was a commanding fig- 

Highly educated and widely read, his logical and reten- 
mind was stored with a mass of useful information which 
he commanded with facility. Possessed of the peculiar gifts 
which adapt some men preeminently for a parliamentary ca- 
reer, his great talents had been utilized in the preparation of 


ro 
1 ( 


tive 


miiny important laws which to-day are of inestimable benefit 
to the State of New York. 
With his training, experience, knowledge, and adaptability 


he would unquestionably have been a valued and influential 
Member of the House had he lived sufficiently long to have had 
full opportunity to display in this new field his wonderful gifts. 
[nscrutable, indeed, however, are the ways of Divine Providence. 
His predecessor, the late George R. Maltby, had had an equally 
brilliant career in the Legislature of the State of New York. 
Like Mr. Merritt he had been the leader of his party and then 
speaker of the assembly. He had also served in the senate for a 
number of years, while Mr. Merrirr’s service had been confined 
to the assembly. After a brief service here, during which he 
had demonstrated his value to the House, he was unexpectedly 
called to another life. The brevity of the service of these two 
men from the same district, after their useful careers in the 
State legislature, is a unique coincidence. 

Kither one of them would have achieved distinction had his 
service been sufliciently extended. 

Those who knew Mr. Merrirt admired him sincerely. He had 
a most attractive personality and, despite his unusual gifts, was 
modest and attracted and attached men to him. 

lor many years I enjoyed his acquaintance. Familiar with 
his activity in the field he quit to take up the duties of this 
body, I was one of those who believed that he would speedily 
impress his personality upon the House. 

In his death the country has lost a capable and a useful 
public servant, his family and friends one who will long be 
mourned for his many good and lovable qualities. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


MICHAEL 


OF 


HON. K. REILLY, 


WISCONSIN, 
In tue Hovuse or ReEepresENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 29, 1915. 

mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
ideration the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations 
rvice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 


»in Col! 
had under cons 


Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am not a mili- 
tary nor a naval expert. My only excuse in asking for time in 
this debate, when there are so many older and abler men who 
desire to discuss this question, is the fact that in the judgment 
of many people our Army and Navy problems are the most im- 
portant and yital questions that our people have to consider 
to day. 

The question as to whether or not we are to continue to ap- 
propriate the huge sums for our Army and Navy that we have 





heen appropriating, and thereby become one of the great mili- 
tary powers of the world, is a question of vital importance to 
Americans living and unborn, 

During the last 17 years Congress has appropriated more 
than three and a half billion dollars for our Army and our 
Navy 

The total agricultural wealth of our Nation is estimated at 
only about $40,000,000,000, yet in less than one-quarter of a cen- 
tury the representatives of the people have voted for war an 


amount equal to almost one-eleventh of the total agricultural 
wealth of our country. 

In 1897, the last year of the Cleveland administration, our 
Army appropriations amounted to $23,000,000 and our Navy 
appropriations to $83,000,000, and in 1918, the last year of 
President Taft’s administration, 16 years later, the Army Dill 


carried an appropriation of $90,000,000 and the Navy 
$144,000,000. 
In those 16 years, from spending the sum total of $56,000.00 


a year for Army and Navy we have jumped to an expenditure 
of about $285,000,000 a year, an increase of more than 400 pop 


cent. 

For the 17 years ending in 1897 our appropriations f.,7 ¢)o 
Army and Navy amounted to about $800,000,000, or about $400 - 
000,000 for running each line of the service, while in the 17 
years since 1897 our appropriations for Army and Nayy } 
increased to about $3,500,000,000. ; 

The fact is that our appropriations for war have incre 
to such an extent that to-day more than 60 per cent of aj] 
the expenditures of the Government outside of the Post Office 
Department are appropriated for the upkeep of our Nayy and 
our Army and for pensions. : 

Think of it! A Nation dedicated to peace, with no desire 
war or conquest, is permitting its representatives to appropri 
ate more than one-half of its revenues for war and the results 
of war; and still we are told that we are unprepared for war 
and that much larger appropriations must be made if we a: 
to avoid war. 

When will the end come, may I ask? When will we haye 
squandered enough of the people’s money to have reached that 
stage when the jingoist and the alarmist will think that 
‘an safely rest on past expenditures for our public defense? 

It does seem, Mr. Chairman, that it would be a godsend to 
this country if we could get back to the good old days when 
American ideals and our territorial isolation were considered 
our greatest protection from foreign foes. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson], who has just 
addressed this House, has indulged in his annual effort to ter- 
rorize the American people into the belief that our country 
stands in the shadow of a war with Japan. 

Ever since the distinguished gentleman from Alabama firsi 
came to Congress, several years ago, and prior to his entrance 
into congressional life, he has been the victim of what might 
be termed “the Japanese nightmare,’ and has been working 
overtime in an attempt to impress the American people with 
the belief that this country is in need of a larger Army and 
larger Navy in order to repel his imaginary foreign foe. 

Of course, all men are entitled to their opinions upon all sub 
jects; but as I view the situation, Mr. Chairman, all this tn 
about our country being attacked by Japan or any other coun 
try is not even respectable nonsense. The so-called Japanese 
peril is a pure figment of imagination and has not a single faci 
upon which to stand. 

Japan at the present time is trying to work out her own des 
tiny in her own way, and there is absolutely no evidence t! 
the Japanese people have any desire to make trouble for thi 
country. Japan’s financial and economic problems, together 
with her distance 4,000 miles from our shores, would make it 
absolutely impossible for her to give this country any trou! 
in the way of sending against our shores an invading host, even 
if her people were so disposed to act toward our country 

The gentleman from Alabama is not satisfied with two dr 
naughts a year as an addition to our Navy; he would hav 
increase of four or five dreadnaughts a year, with the acco! 
panying quota of auxiliary cruisers, submarines, destroyers 
transports, and so forth. If this specially appointed guard 
of our national defense could have his way, our naval appro}! 
ation would carry $300,000,000 a year instead of about 3! 
000,000. But the gentleman from Alabama has a rival 0! 
floor of this House who bids fair to divide with him the bh 
and laurels of his position. 

For years the gentleman from Alabama has stood alow 
sole and valiant champion of militarism in our country, 
recently his distinguished colleague, the gentleman from M 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER], has jumped into the arena and ach 
much fame as a jingoist, terrorizer, and exploiter of an 
defended country. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
recently awakened to the fact that his country is terribly w! 
pared for war. He has been in Congress for many years, lr 
senting the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, “asleep a 
switch,” it would seem, all these years, but suddenly, it api* 
awakens and announces to the world that, upon investi 
he finds that his country is terribly unprepared for war, : 
is the duty of Congress to appropriate not for the constr! 
of 4 or 5 dreadnaughts a year, but for 20 or 30 dreadnaug 
once, and to provide a standing Army of a half a million m 

This eloquent and new-found champion of militarism does 
even stop to count the cost of his extraordinary plans. It 
ters little to him what his program might cost the tax)\) S 
public, whether the sum be a half a billion or a billion of dollars 
extra a year; suflicient is, that he has become obsessed wit) 
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ien that Germany and England, now locked in the greatest 

that the world has ever known, will, when they get free 

m each other, attack this country, and we must be prepared 
that attack, no matter what the cost may be. 
rhe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], in his fear 
German or an English invasion of our country, is just as 

of a rainbow chaser, in my judgment, as the gentleman 

Alabama [Mr. Hogsson] in his ravings about a Japanese | 
ion of our country. 

y should the German people desire to invade our country 
me over here and fight their own blood? Germany has 
vs been our friend; and I do not believe that the idea of 
king our country has ever entered the minds of a German 
n. official, or ruler of the German people. We have among | 
itizens millions and millions of the sons and daugliters of 
wany and their descendants, and they constitute, in my judg- 
t, us patriotic an element of our citizenship as-we have; and 
of war between the United States and the fatherland I 
tisfied that the sons and daughters of Germany who have 
da home in this country would rally to a man under the 
rs and Stripes and resist with their lives the efforts of an 

from the fatherland to invade our country. 

sland will never attack us, partly because she would be 
her own kin and partly because she knows that such 
on our country would result to her in the loss of 
Canada’s unprotected frontier and proximity to the | 
d States will always serve as a protection for this country 

war with Great Britain. 
hear a great deal nowadays about the need of an ade- | 

Army and an adequate Navy, but there seems to be a | 
of definiteness on the part of the users of these terms as to 
what is meant by an adequate Army and an adequate | 

Adequate for what purpose? Adequate for defensive 
ses or for offense? I am in favor of an adequate Army | 

n adequate Navy for this country, but my army and my 
are for defense. 
is submitted that no country needs as large an army or 
for defensive purposes as for offensive purposes. 

Germany supposed that she had an adequate navy for de- 
ive purvoses before this war, and it would appear that in 
judgmeat she was correct, but if she would desire a navy 
ffensive purposes in order to gain and retain control of the 
she would have required a navy larger than those of Eng- 

Iranece, and Russia combined. If we are to have an ade- 

Navy, must it be Navy large enough to match the 
es of England, Germany, Russia, France, and Italy com 

1, or must it be a Navy large enough to match the Navies 
gland, Germany, and France combined? When will we 
when we have squandered enough of the people’s money 
ve an adequate Navy? 

Chairman, I submit that we have to-day an adequate 
for this country, and it is no surprise that we have an 
ate Navy for defensive purposes, for the reason that in | 

20 years or more we have spent $500,000,000 more for 
preparations than any other country in the world with 
xception of Great Britain. 
are some advocates of a larger Navy on the floor of 

[louse who do not hesitate to say that our Navy is inferior 
at of Germany; yet the fact remains that our country has 
‘opriated $500,000,000 more in the past 16 years than 
Germany for her Navy. There are some advocates of a 

‘ Navy who contend that our Navy is inferior to the Navy 
ranee, and yet during the past 17 years we have spent over 
000,000 more on our Navy than France has on hers. 
year ago when the naval appropriation bill was before the 
se Judge Wirnuersroon, of Mississippi, demonstrated to my 

te satisfaction—and I believe to the complete satisfac- 
of most Members of this House—that from the standpoint of 
tive force and gun power our Navy was superior to that 
rmany, and second only to the Navy of Great Britain. A 
it true, the German Navy was superior to our 
from the standpoint of tonnage, but as a result of the 

r destruction in the present war of some 45 German sbips, 
\ivy to-day is superior to the Navy of Germany, not only 

he standpoint of gun power and destructive force, but also 
the tonnage standpoint, and our Navy stands to-day the 
| strongest Navy in the world, England’s Navy alone being 

r. I say that our Navy stands second in the world from 
indpoint of tonnage, destructive force, and gun power, but 
the standpoint of the men behind the guns our Navy is 
than the equal of any other navy in the world. 
would seem that while we were building 12 and 13 inch 

Germany was building 11 and 12 inch guns, and that while 
were building 18 and 14 inch guns Germany was building 12 
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and 18 inch guns. 





In other words, we have preceded Get 
in building large-caliber guns, and that is why a yeur ag vith 
less tonnage than the German Navy, our Navy had a greate! 
destructive force. F : 

It is said that as an explanation of this : s point 
out that they built smaller bore guns bee gezv con 
ditions of the Baltic and the North Seas, wh eir naval 
battles would undoubtedly be fought. and w range 
contest would be much shorter than in other \ where there 
are no fogs, and in such conditions smaller bors " 
just as efficient as larger bore guns 

It was also stated that a large majority of t ( Ly 
sels of war have been constructed with ch s $ 
that they could not venture on a long foreign vo s 
an indication of the belief that the G Navy W ‘ 
structed for naval battles near ho! ind r r nelus 
argument that the Germa Navy was cols | lely 
defensive purposes. 

A great many persons are of the belief that G iv, Fy 
and other European countries are the only s that’ h 
placed upon the backs of their s e ‘the hb es 
militarism. 

I was astonished upon investigation to 1 ig t 
past 17 years the United States has spent about thre¢ nd a 
half billion dollars in preparing for war, and that during that 
same period she h spent $500,000,000 more for Navy urpose 
than Germany has spent, and $700,000,000 more than France 

Since 1910 we have appropriated $120,000,000 re for our 
Navy than has Germany and $200,000,000 e t France 
has appropriated for her navy, and ye the es of a 
bigger havy declare that both Germany id It e better 
hivies than we have. 

It would seem that instead of introducing resolution for 
the purpose ».f investigating our uvpreparedness for war the 
distinguished gentleman from Mas husetts [| Mr. GARDNER] 
would have introduced a resolution for the purpose of inveé 
gating what has become of the immense sums spent by our 
country for Navy purposes in the past 17 years 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. I wi 

Mr. HOBSON. I believe that years ago we had had a 
commission for national defense we would not have bad all of 
these expenditures. 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Well, if the « ssion had 
been made up of the character of men who hay n testifying 
before your committee, we would have sp t d me 
money than we have expended 

Mr. HOBSON. The xe eman unders y 
men comprising this commission would be Men I Llous 
and Senate. 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Such a 
right, but we would want to leave off that se men 
who dream of wars and battles on il 1 by night and 
by day, and men who are directly or indir lL i 
the commercial or official phases of w 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentl in yield 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. I w 

Mr. PADGETT. You were talking about the differences in 
expenditures. I think I can ve the gentl a statement 
|} that will clarify the situation and relieve Ss d. Just, for 
instance, in one year we have paid our men in the Navy $44, 
300,000; Germany, having a conscript system, paid $11,400,000 
a difference of $33,000,000 favor of the United States a 
against Germany on the pay of men alone kor provi 
the United States paid $8,600,000; Germany paid $900,000; fe 
clothing the United States paid $1,400,000; G ) 
$140,000. In other words, we have paid t 
that item. Now, if you will run that thr of 
years of which you have been speaking t 
solution. 

Now, then, in the year 1915 I ed § 
for new construction $35,315,000 a G ‘ 
$53,568,000, so that you will see that we p 
men and Germany puts hers ' 

Mr. BUTLER. Ours are \ eel 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; i d 
ference in expenditurs 

Mr. REILLY of Wiscot I th t 
committee for the rn $s 2 { ry 
and I presume, according to his stat ( f we Ww 
have attempted to have a Na\ he s g if ld 
cost us a great deal more than E nd ‘ 
pay we grant to our men and office 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly nd every g 
here is on a higher price level than in G 
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Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. The distinguished gentleman, | of large armies and large navies, to wit, “The way to Ix 


of the committee, bas given us another reason why 


chairman 


this country should never enter upon a career of competition 
with the European countries in the matter of military and 
naval policies, and why the programs of the gentleman from 


Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Hosson] would absolutely bankrupt this country. 

Not only have our appropriations for the Navy been excessive 
as compared with those of other countries, but we find upon 
investigation that our appropriations for the Army have also 
been excessive. 

We have to-day a standing Army of about a hundred thousand 
men. The Army appropriation bill carried this year more than 
$100,000,000, making the cost to this country of each man in 
the Army $1,000 annually. 

Germany had a standing army of 700,000 men when the war 
broke out, and the cost of that army never exceeded $250,000,000, 
If we were to maintain a standing Army the size of Germany, 
some of our ex-Chiefs of Staff would have us do, or as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts believes we ought to do, it would 
us all the way from five to seven hundred millions of 
dollars a year to do it. 

Some one has said that the military systems of Europe have 
put a soldier on every workingman’s back. The new apostles of 
militarism in this country would put two soldiers on every 
American laboring man’s back. 

‘There are reasons why England, Germany, Russia, and France 
should large armies and navies. Their geographical 
Lox racial conditions, and commercial conflicts all tend to 
bring about a situation that demands armies and navies, while, 
on the other hand, our geographical situation and our cosmo- 
politan population, made up of representatives of every race in 
the world, render unnecessary large armies and navies in order 
that we may be protected from foreign invasion. 

Mr. Chairman, there no doubt at all that war the 
greatest scourge that has ever afflicted the human race. War is 
morally wrong and utterly destructive of the highest ideals and 
humanizing influence of every civilization. When Gen. Sherman 


Cost 


DNOSSeSS 
I 


‘ation, 


1S 1s 


stated that war was “hell,” he shocked a great many good 
people; but there can be no doubt at all that if the great 


Mederal commander was permitted to return to earth and view 
the results of the present European conflict, and see war-torn 
and blood-soaked Europe in a modern war, he would agree that 
his characterization of war was entirely too mild and that a new 
word should be coined to deseribe the horrors of & modern war. 

Mr. Chairman, in the decade prior to the commencement of 
the present European contest there was more talk and 
more organized efforts in behalf of an international peace propa- 


peace 


ganda and more distinguished citizens of all the countries of 
Kurope at work on the great problem of international peace 
than at any other time in the history of the world. Yet during 
{hat same period—a period practically of profound peace in 


Kuroepe and America 
sae 


for battle- 
other 


there was more money spent 
lips nnd fortifications in preparation for war than at 


Any 


like period in the history of the world. 

During that decade two international peace conferences had 
been held, and the rulers of every nation on earth had vied 
with each other in paying fulsome tribute to the dove of inter- 
hational peace, but after each conference and before the echoes 
of the eloquent tributes to international peace had died away, 
each nation participating in such conferences provided for 
larger armies, for more guns and ammunition, for more battle- 
ships and fortifieations. 


A third international neace conference was finally ealled, the 


delegates to which, from the great powers of the earth, were 
about to assemble when the six great European countries, 
whose rulers had been outspoken advocates of international 
peace, were suddenly plunged into the greatest war the world 
has ever known, a contest that has developed into the most sor- 


rowful tragedy in all history. 

I do not care to enter upon a discussion to the causes of 
the European war; suflice for me to know that ordinary ex- 
perience and common sense ought to have told the people and 
rulers of Europe that the inevitable result of the European 
policy of arming to the teeth, so to speak, must be a great and 
disastrous war. TWHundreds of millions and billions of dollars 
had been spent in organizing invincible armies and_ building 
up-to-date navies, and that the military leaders of these coun- 
tries should not be averse to a trial of strength of their re- 
spective engines of war is not unusual and was to be expected. 
' That the diplomacy of Europe could have avoided the present 
unfortunate struggles if their respective countries had not been 
SO W prepared for war no student of recent events can doubt. 

In one sense the present European war is a result of the 
pernicious doctrine furnished to the world by the advocates 
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the peace is to prepare for war”; in other words, if we 
to have a peace it must be an armed peace. This doctrine ¢) 
has so well suited the purposes of military men and war . 
tractors of all countries has been responsible to a large ex} 
for the extraordinary preparations for war in this country 
in foreign countries during a time of profound peace. 

These advocates of larger armies and larger navies de 
peace, of course; but the peace that they would have js 
armed peace, because any other kind of a peace would not o 
opportunities for military men or yield profits to those jyjep- 
ested in the possibility of larger armies and larger navies. . 

Mr. Chairman, there are at work to-day in this cou) 
agencies manufacturing sentiment, with the view of mak 
possible each year larger appropriations for our Army and 
Navy. The Navy and Army experts in and out of service : 
their cousins and relatives are all busily at work trying to 
press the American people with the danger from foreign foe, 

The Army contractors, the battleship builders, the manu 
turers of all kinds of munitions of war are deeply interested 
in the continuation of the large Army and Navy appropriatio: 
that have come out of our Congresses in the past 17 years, and 
I have no doubt at all but that there are a great many good 
citizens, men who have no sons in the Army or Navy, men who 
have no Navy or Army connections themselves or who have no 
financial interests in the building of battleships or cruisers, w 
are sincerely of the opinion that our country is in great dany 
from foreign foes, and that we must have a larger Navy and 
greater standing Army if even to secure which our Army aud 
Navy appropriations must be increased to $500,000,000 a) 
These men are honestly deluded by the Hobsons and Gard 
in Congress and their prototypes in Army and Navy life, 
who think of war, and who dream of battleships, and 
of them who find it quite profitable to have the people a 
the doctrine that an armed peace is the only peace thiut 
country can have. 

These forces, Mr. Chairman, operating particularly in ¢ 
country since the Spanish War, have succeeded in their efforts 
and have brought this country to that point when we ar 
of the great military countries of the world, when our pe 
are beginning to feel the tax of an Army and armaments 

Mr. Chairman, there has been an effort in this debate to « 
acterize every Member on the floor of this House who is 0} 
to the two-battleship proposition of this bill as a no-Nayy 
and a no-Army man. Such a charge is untrue and unjust. [: 
opposed to the ordering of two battleships at this time; | 
opposed to an adequate Navy for defensive purposes. I d 
believe that we are warranted at this time in ordering 
expenditure of thirty or forty millions of dellars of the jp 
money in the construction of two battleships that the lesso 
the present war may teach us are worthless in nayal warf 
the future. 

We have to-day, without the laying of another keel f 
battleship, an adequate Navy, and more than an adequ: 
for defensive purposes. In fact, since the development 
submarine and its wonderful accomplishments in the pr 
war, it would seem that battleships and dreadnaughts 
play a minor part in the naval warfare of the future 

In the Baltic Sea and the North Sea are anchored and 
bored three of the largest navies in the world. 


In the 1 y 
part of the Baltic lies at anchor the Russian fleet. 
southern part of that same sea is safely harbored the G 
fleet. The German fleet is three times the size of the Ru 


tleet, yet the Russian fleet is protected from the Germual 
by mines and submarines. Out in the North Sea lies th 
est navy in the world, and a few hundred miles away 
Germany Navy, many times smaller than the English 
yet the German seaports and harbors are absolutely prot 
from the destructive force of England’s greatest dreadia 

by mines and submarines 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that nayal officers will be 
to admit that their floating palaces, their battleships, cru 
and dreadnaughts, are things of the past; but whether 
admit it or not, the recent contest in the North Sea be 
the forces of Germany and England, wherein the Englis! 
miral in command of one of the strongest and largest \ 
afloat ordered a retreat, not because he was afraid of the G 
man ships that he was chasing, but because he feared 
Germany submarines, 

There can be no question at all, Mr. Chairman, but that 
coast line from Maine to Florida and from Washington to ' 
fornia can be protected with a hundred submarines, so th 
would be absolutely impossible for a foreign vessel to 
on our shores. But submarines do not cost enough of money 
satisfy those patriots who have been spending large sums of 
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in the propaganda for a larger Navy and larger Army. 
build 30 or 40 submarines for what it will cost to con- 
single dreadnought, and that is the one reason why a 
effort has been made and is being made to discredit 
rk of the submarine. 
nresent war teaches any one lesson it is that the sub- 
is becoming an important factor in naval warfare; that 
strover of hugh battleships and of ships of commerce it 
l, and that the navy of the future will be more a 
aeroplanes and submarines and fast cruisers than of 
is and dreadnaughts, 
Chairman, some one has said that if we are to maintain 
fonroe doctrine we must have control of the seas. In 
to such a statement it is sufficient to observe that when 
promulgated the Monroe doctrine we did not have ships 
to be entitled to call them a navy. There was never a 
uur history when we needed a large navy and a large | 
ss than at the present time. The European countries 
e alarmists think might some day attack us are now 
lin long and desperate struggle that will make it im- 
for them to carry on any wars of foreign conquest for 
quarter of a century. 
it advantage as a nation, Mr. Chairman, lies in our 
1 from the rest of the world, with our wonderful 
resources, in our unbounded wealth whereby we are able | 
ort ourselves without receiving shipments of food or 
rom the world, not only for months but for years and 
time. A war of aggression toward this country by any 
n nation would punish those countries more than it} 
nish our country. In recent years the world has be- 
arge family, as the present war has demonstrated, and 
not be possible for one nation to inflict injury on an- 
tion without injuring itself for some time. 
true we have no large standing Army. We do not need 
rhe history of our country from Bunker Hill down to 
plainly demonstrates that the American volunteer sol 
equal to every emergency. 
¢ down the line of American history he has won imper- 
glory upon all the battle fields of the Republic. 
we have not a large standing Army, it is true, we have 
of 16,000,000 of free men following the arts of peace 
rise as a man in defense of their country and their 
flag against any foreign foe about to invade our 
country has to do, Mr. Chairman, is to be true to its 
to its history—and we will be left alone to work out 
blem, the greatest problem ever given a people to solve, 
lem of the self-government of man. 
Chairman, our country has no fear from foreign foes. If 
uny foes the foes are internal ones. 
problems that we will have to solve—the social and 
problems, problems regarding the equitable distribu- 
the fruits of labor, the problem of labor and capital— 
the problems that can be solved with glistening bayonets 
ttleships. 
Chairman, if the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
} spent in the past 10 years by our Government on 
yy and our Army had been spent in trying to better some 
cial and industrial problems and to conquer some of 
es that are gnawing at the vitals of our national life, 
would be better off to-day. 
Chairman, I ean not vote for this bill; I can not con- 
y vote for two battleships at this time. 
first place, the construction of two battleships at this 
i. reckless waste of money, because before the said 
ships can have any possible use in foreign wars they will 
ine obsolete and will be used for target practice. 
t would seem that this is the time when our country, 
\ been talking so much for peace and which has done 
for international peace, should take the lead—the em- 
e1d—in stopping the building of large and useless 
ents 


re not involved in the Eurepean conflict, and I hope we 

become involved in it. Then why not let our country 

a naval holiday for our country alone as an example to 

ury-ridden countries of the world? In the long-looked- 

“i e prayed for by saints and sages, the hope of humanity, 
\ swords are to be converted into plowshares and spears 

ning hooks, our country, that has always been the hope 

llering humanity for all the world, serving as a pillar of 

by day and a pillar of light by night, should take the | 

this great movement for the disarmament of the nations 
world. 
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Life, Character, and Publie Service of the Late Hon. Forrest 


D. Goodwin. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. DANIEL J. McGILLICUD 


M \ l N ] 





In roe Hovse or Rerri 
~ j ]. 
rt , t 7 1 5 
i i 
yp ity J t t 
rG WIN. late M ' 

“Resolved, That as part k of 
the deceased and in recogni 
House at the conclu 1 

“Resolved, That the Clerk 
senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send « f 
widow of the deceased 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY Mr. Speaker, 
served tribute to the life, character, 1d 
deceased friend and colleague, the Hon. ] 
the solemn d of this ] 

LD 1 is y S a 
u \ l <S the 

He had just chieved \ t was H v ; 
mb s of ] fi , 
part rly the people ol Ss distil [ \ 

l admired, in the Halls of tl Ameri 

Some of the most distinguished s f 
represented that district in Congress, and 
his worthy and commendable ambition t 
trious careers ¢ the floor of this House 

Let me Say that in ny judgment few 
gress better equipped to discharge its hig 
than ForREST GOODWIN. 

He brought to the task ft ts l 
mind stored with valuable infor i d 
in intellectual pursuits | the s 
experience. 

A brilliant future lay before hit But 
historic Chamber but litt I thar 
of death beckoned him away. A sad l 
all of the uncertainty of these wol 

I} story f his fe is ty 
Engla d boy 1 l 

He was born in a s! M 
world’s goods, but self-reliant, indepel 
vorking people who feared God ved 1 
no man injustice—tlhe est ] : 
graduate a real man 

Under these conditions he was re 
mind were impressed lessons of e Ly 
prudence, and foresight. And in his young 1 
the greatest of all human lessons—the S 
his fellow man. In the we lisposed 
learned in the school of adversity are f 
days of comfort, ple oe nd prosperi 5 

FORREST GOODWIN Was preeminently a succes 
suecess was achieved under conditions t 
highest type of credit 

He had neither wealth, social influence r 
aid him until he won them by his own effor 

But he had an honest heart and a clear, 1 
To these God-given qualities he added dus 
and a determination to win. 

Undoubtedly his greatest success w 
of his life—the law. 

Notwithstanding his great p! s 
polities and statesmanship on whi | 
I am not sure but it would e | 1 his 
reputation in the field of his chosen profess 
that he spent the best years of his lift dg 
him 

He had all the qualities of an ¢ entl 


He had a keen, analytical mind th 
and applied them to given facts in a 
racy and effect. 

His eloquence and logic as an adyvé 
irresistible. 


th 
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On questions of law before the court his opinions were always 


received with the profoundest consideration and respect. 
But, to my mind, one of the greatest elements of his success 


1} 


in the liw was that he possessed the confidence both of the jury 
and the court. 
FT and when 
and not abused it, 


lasting 


e 
man has won the trust of his fellow men, 
he has laid the surest foundation for true and 


Phiaddh al 


SUCCeSS, 


Such a man was Forrest Goopwin. His people, who knew 
him best, loved and trusted him; and he, in turn, loved and 
trusted them. 


His charming personality, warm 
for him innumerable friends. 
He was a delightful companion, 
gentleman. 
He never forgot the comfort and happiness of others, and to 
contribute to them was his own greatest joy. 
jut our friend and colleague has gone. His death was, in- 
deed, untimely and all too soon. But in this hour of tribute to 
his memory his friends have this consoling thought—his name 
and fame are now secure. By every standard that measures the 
worth of men he stands eminently among the foremost sons of 
his native State. In this thought in closing I am reminded of 
Tennyson’s tender and consoling lines to his friend: 
Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet! 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 


and sympathetic nature, won 


€ 
ri 


1 broad-minded and cultured 


A Bureau for Farm Women. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO, 
IN rue Toust or Representatives. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on January 27, 1915, I intro- 


duced a bill “To provide for the establishment, operation, and 
nent of a bureau to be known as the Farm Women’s 
li the 


Diana 





purenu Department of Agriculture.” 

rhis measure was drafted at the suggestion of some of the 
officinis of the American Branch of the International Congress 
of Farin: Women, an organization which is doing a splendid work 
among the women cn the farms of this country. 

The following is a copy of my bill: 

Be acted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be the “ Farm 
W ht ict 

Sec, 2. 10 ited in the Agricultural Department 
( Unit o be Known as the Farm Women’s 
13 ] 

S | ‘ duct investigations of problems 
1 1 1i¢@ United States, and to that end may 
( \ ments of the State and Federal Goy- 
‘ State agricultural colleges, and organizations of farm women 
eng 1 in rch work 

SI 1. That this bureau shall be an advisory center of rural home 
work, to which the agricultural colleges, experiment stations, etc., may 
{ { elopment of their county and local work, 

Ss a t this bureau may call upon the Bureau of Pubtie Health 
Ser nd the Ilygicnie Laboratory for any assistance im planning the 
sanit 1 hys © of rural homes and for information concerning 
care { nut g ind other subjects related to the activities 
of | and said Bureau of Public Health and said Hygienic 
] t e } iuthorized to render such assistance and infor- 
Inat I 

Sy 6. That this bureau shall assist in the organization of farm 
women in : of 10 or more, for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lems of t farm, and to this end advantage may be taken of the pub- 
lientior prepared by the Federal and State Governments, lecture pro- 
i i oratory demonstrations, lantern slides, etc., arél of the per- 
§ il help of the county and State agents. 

! 7. That this iveau cooperate with the Bureau of Education in 
worki toward the consolidation of rural schools, the formation of 
social centers in rural districts, and with the extension departments 
of the various agricultural colleges in the establishment of circulating 
| ries and promoting courses for home study by farm women. 

Sec. & That this bureau investigate and endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem of f ile help on the farm. 

Si 9. That this bureau prepare data for the use of farm women, 
informir them where and how to procure bulletins giving the result 
of the Agricultural Department's investigations in regard to balanced 
ration ntific preparation of foed, comparative cost of food, and 
lar economy 

Sec. 10. That this bureau investigate labor-saving devices and new 
inventions for the home, and it is hereby authorized to build a model 
farm home, either at the experimental farm at Arlington or any place 
the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, where labor-saving devices 
may be tested 

Si 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to ap- 
point as the head of this bureau a woman who has the requisite edu- 
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They trusted him not only as a lawyer but as | 


ee 


cational qualifications, and who has had at least 10 years’ practical 
experience as a home maker on the farm. The Secretary of Agi l 
ture may appoint, subject to the provisions of the civil-service lay j 


other employees for said bureau as Congress may from time to 

provide, 
Sec, 12. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available until expended, the 

of $200,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make such j 

tigations, to collect such data, and to use such methods and mea) 

he may deem necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

MRS, HARBERT’S LETTER, 


The president of the American branch of the Internatio) 
Congress of Farm Women is a Colorado woman and a resid: 
Manzanola, Colo. 
American womanhood. She has had years of experience as 4 
home maker on the farm and is well qualified to speak fo, 
“the woman of the country.” 

I have asked Mrs. Harbert to prepare a statement in support 
of the bill which I introduced, and she has been good enough 
comply; and with the permission of the House I will insert it 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


. MANZANOLA, COLO., February 
on. 


oY 19175 
wf 4 4 
EDWARD KEATING, : 
Member House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: The bill for creating a farm women’s bureau 


in ft 
Department of Agriculture represents the best thought and uns 
devotion of practical women who know both the poetry and p 
country life, and who realize the immense importance of the f 


woman as an ¢conomic factor in the world’s great work. 
Agriculture is the basis of all wealth, and upon this truth the depart 

ment was established; since then the Government has worked s! 

to shoulder with the farmer, always taking the initiative and | 

the expense of introducing new and valuable aids to his work. 
Experts have been sent to every foreign country to examine ar 

lect the promising products of the soil. Experiment stations hay 

established in all parts of the country to test their commercial! 

but in this very commendable effort for greater yields and more sci 

cultivation of the soil the important science of rural home makin: 





l 


of my congressional district—Mrs. Bell van Dorn Harbert. of 
Mrs. Harbert is a splendid representative of 


to 


been almost entirely overlooked, and the brave little woman has 1 


left to struggle alone, 
STRIKING CONTRASTS, 


Millions have been spent to ‘“‘ make two blades of grass grow 
place of one,’’ while practically nothing has been done to make « 
in the home take the place of two. 

The whole trend of modern education has been along the 
making a living rather than how to live. Everything in rural 
been so commercialized that one might think it better business t 
fine stock than mere boys and girls, and better to own a big | 
a good home with modern conveniences; the amount of money s| 
successfully combat diseases among cattle and hogs compared wit 
amount used to prevent the appalling loss of infant life 
ventable diseases is unthinkable. 

The health in the cities has been so safeguarded by medi 
and by strict enforcement of sanitary regulations that it 
stated by good authority that the percentage of defective child 
of death trom preventable diseases are greater in rural dis 








in the city. If this be true it is time that the farmer's wife, ! 
shoulders falls the burden of responsibility of looking after the 
and habits of the children, should have help. 

We are therefore asking for the establishing of a farm v 
bureau in the Department of Agriculture in order that the ne 


rural home shall be more fully considered. 

I have been asked, ** Why the farm women's bureau, when t 
Department of Agriculture should be considering the needs of 
home.’’ My answer is I know it should, but it never has. Tor 
the agricultural appropriation for the fiscal year 1915 a 
$26,000,000, Of this amount the program of work for the 
Department shows the following which might be classed as 
for the benefit of the farm home. The office of farm mana 
spend $3,320 for farm home studies, 

The Bureau of Chemistry will spend $1,500 for 
making. 

The Office of Experiment Stations expects to spend $31.2 
vestigating the relative utility and economy of agricultural | 
food. 

The office of markets and rural organizations expects to spend 
for investigating rural social and educational activities. 

This makes a total of $58,780 for the rural home, 

In comparison with the above amounts the Forestry Set 
will spend $8,000,000, and of this amount $2,000,000 will | 
purchasing land for watersheds. This shows that money is to 
when the need is apparent. 


) X 


‘Ee 


i 


studi 


*SMITH-LEVER BILL. 


The amount of money made available by the Smith-Lever bil! 


spread of scientific knowledge in the rural districts is a #1 
forward, and the manner in which it is spent is of vital in 
every farm woman in America, for upon her shoulders will 


working out of the practical part of any plan far rural pro 
she is not in sympathy with the movement it will stop where Il 


therefore through a farm women’s bureau in the Department 
culture she should be taken into the “councils of the most 
The farm woman has forever been the burden bearer of t 


race and has been as silent as the foree of gravity in her worl 
ing and clothing the nations. She has been too busy doing 
that her hands found to do to demand or expect anything ¢ 
except a chance to work. -Sne has been the conserver, the bulk 
tireless toiler, but now the world has awakened to find that 
has been the very balance wheel of civilization, is behind in th 
sion; already science has discovered her isolated kitchen and i 
ing at the door. Shall she be allowed to invite him to enter ol 
simply come in and take possession? 

The farm woman has been criticized in various ways for h 
interest in improving rural conditions, and even a bulletin pub! 








{ 


and 


nshine, 


l at 


the Am 





tment of Agriculture accuses her of being shiftless and care- 
pared to her grandmother, 
it will she do? 


NEEDS NEW RESPONSIBILITIES. 





ping tallow candles, etc., have been taken out of her hands 


They have gone with the ox team and the old-fashioned thresh- 
The farmer has adjusted himself to the change, but the farm 
as been given nothing to compensate her for her loss as an 
necessity. 
bility is the only means of bringing out the best there 
itv and the farm woman is no exception to the rule, so in 
ng back the thrift and contentment that characterized her 


} 


\ 


1} 


er’s day the farm woman should be given responsibility along 
ier through this bureau in the Department of Agriculture to 
e solution of the rural problems of to-day and see how quick 
de is changed Invite her cooperation with the agricultural 
the extension departments and you have enlisted the 
if*’ of rural humanity. 

enough energy going to 
beauty, and gladness 


to 
the 


waste because 
into every 


“nobody cares” 
rural home in 





ites. This latent power, if rightly directed by the Department 
iture, would put a_ stop to the drift from the farms to the 
vercrowded cities; for, verily I say unto you, the women are 





for the exodus 


rs to thousands of inquiries show that 90 per cent of all the 


1 ¢ 


d municipal control. 

he great gift of the gods,” is hers to live, to improve her 
r children, compass charities, and allow her soul to grow. 
n of the country has had to look either to herself alone 
ost to the unaided renerosity, farsightedness, and financial 
ne man (her husband) to get any of these blessings which 

lly to the city woman. 
irmer is the ward of the Nation at large, having no town to 
nsor for him, so the farm woman is equally entitled to at 
the guidance, advice, help, demonstration, and experimental 
at the Government can encompass to enable her to get for her- 





foundation 


o leave the farms do so because of the dissatisfaction of the 
Many reasons, such as better educational advantages, social 
intellectual environment, modern conveniences, and to escape 
and loneliness are all given, but the fact is that the rural 
not kept apace with modern life and this neglect is sapping 
of our civilization. 

objections can be overcome by modern inventions, aided by 
fforts and a cooperation of all concerned, but leave the farm 


t of the scheme and you have delayed the progress by a 
KNOWS PRACTICAL SIDE. 

ws the practical side of farm life and she knows by expe- 

1 a keen intuition how theories will work out. She may be 


e, but she is always ready to take hold of the hand of science 

hed out and not down 
rid may eall her careless, but it must respect her high disdain 
subservient; this splendid characteristic has done more 
rican independence than any other influence. If in 
of rural education she is expected to reach up and accept 
] science directs without having had a part in its p'an- 
‘ she will be slow in accepting the proffered help. 


ar 
are 





is 


necessary as a nucleus or headquarters for all farm 
zations and would centralize the work that 





the two gre factors which will 


at 























needed changes in country life. 
woman must be responsible for her own organization and 
organization she must study the needs of her own com- 
cooperate with the agricultural college in supplying 
must be eonsidered as authority in the practical art of 
g. This is .ecessary to give her proper respect for her posi- 
rmer’s helpmate. It is also necessary in order to give the 
a proper respect for the mother in the home. 
will be the beginning of a larger community life, higher 
ia operation of hand and brain It will mean an awakened 
new ambition for the woman on the farm. 
honorable body will pass this bill for a farm woman's 
tl you for honoring us by its introduction, I am, 
diatly, 
Mrs. BELLE VAN DoRN HORBERT. 
MRS. BIGELOW’S COMMENTS. 

Mrs. Harbert’s earnest, intelligent lieutenants is Mrs. 
Bigelow, of Minneapolis, Minn., president of the Farm 
s Press Association. Mrs. Bigelow has been good 
») prepare a letter in support of the bill, which I will 

berty of inserting in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 26, 1915 
KEATING, 
Representatives, Washington, D. C 
I |] been requested to write you in connection wit! 
ing for a farm woman's bureau and to give reasons 
is necessary. The question is asked, “* Why a _ bureat 
1 any more than for any other women?” 
woman's needs are largely taken care of municipally. 
] a necessity; hence, sanitation and all that relates 
is cared for at public expense. Sickness, contagion 
various causes are, on account of close segregatior 
1 ace that the city cares for, directs, and even forces 
rules conducive to the greatest good to the greatest num- 
within reach of immense libraries and lectures on every 

t , cultural, and economic. She is within reach of food 

epared and otherwise, and is protected by sanitary regu- 

L idant water supply at a nominal cost. Garbage is dis- 

II ne is lighted and easily heated with minimum labor. 

made easy In fact, all conveniences are placed at her 


er by municipal activities or by public-utility 





he city woman already has without asking. 
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rree that the old-time responsibilities of knitting, spinning, | 


is | 


to 


is being done 








corporations 















many places a force of other « 








In many of the States th il lleges at ving this s 
ice, in some cases covering ill is needed, i yi $ 
| specializing in a few directions which a1 rd has i 
| leaving many crying needs enti wi it remedy. In o 

sometimes through lack of appropriati: oO th uses, li 

thing, has been done for the women on the fart 
| It is useless to work for the farmer, to teach him rrow tt 
} crops; urge him to educate his children id enable to ac late 
} & competency, if as soon as all this is done t ‘i > W f 
| the farm simply will not stay where they ive no ¢ to! y liv 
} and prefer to move into town and expand under t gn in mn 

of municipal and corporate protection 

So it would seem to be really “up t t Federal G nment to 
protect, educate, and develop his fe le wards and E t 
intelligent parentalism over the women of the country t ! Ww 
doing for the men on the farms and for the dren @ 
country. 

Yours, very truly, 
Mrs. Many L. Bi w, 
President Farm Women’s Pres { ’ 1 
WILL REINTRODUCE BILI 

I found it impossible, Mr. Speaker, to secure consideration 
of this bill during the Sixty-third Congress, but I intend to re 
introduce it at the opening session of the Sixty-fourth ¢ FTess, 
and at that time I will urge my colleagues in the House to give 
it serious consideration. I am sure I may count on a prope 

| response. Most of us were born on farms, and we are thers 

| fore the sons of farm women. It would be strange, indeed, if 
| we did not gladly embrace an opportunity to better the cond 

| . . , 

| tions surrounding the women who have taken the places once 
occupied by our mothers. 

On the Hobson Resolution for Nation-Wide Prohibition. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TT Y ‘ Y ) y ‘ ) ‘ y 
HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 
OF NEW YORK 
y 7 . : —_ r . 
In rue House or RerreseNrartives, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 

The House had under consid t iW. J. KR 
168) proposing a I ime. ( ted St 
prohibiting the sa f | 

} 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speake I te t the 
| Hobson resolutio regarding it Ss subvel t 
of local self-gover nt and des l ‘ l 
| without making compensation; as destru e, t 
industries, the control and regulit fv i si 1 \ 
| the States alone; and finally as sed 1 es 
Democratic Party 
It has been the policy of « ‘ ‘ I 
express VW hat Democr: cy iS \ VS ¢ S ‘ 
| that those matters which fect the mor | t 
of the States should be left to the s ‘ 
| The subject of excise h tt 
peculiarly within the prov : to | di 
good reason has been ady i i ‘ . : 
|} sovereignty. It was Th s Jeff bs f h 
| famous letters, said: 
} I hav ways t 
| power of the General Gove 
} ful o1 listinct dt L t 
| parties never to appl h it t 

I can not reconcile myself ke { t 
manufacture and sell beer ul Ss 
| the legitimate field of Fed : 

It is now within the pro i I » ( ! 
fit; prohibition laws, make them as dras 
| vide for their enforcement. Con t th We 
| National Government, and it w i 
and myriads of spies to enfo1 w. In S 
sentiment opposed to probhibiti ia \ 
| imp ssible to secure the i } 
earry any law, as a rule, into eff inle 
| general public is behind it d I 
certain jurisdictions the sent 
prohibition that jurors could not be tound to 
law would be treated with it Litt ‘ 
local opposition that it would be t1 ed S 
contempt that it deserves 

Again, it may be urged t tt irry out the sche res 
tion contemplates would require 1 army of 
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Nn expe ture of public moneys as to be burdensome on 

rreasur Clothed with the power of seizure, search, and 

nd, in some localities, the necessity of taking alleged 

tors of the law to distant parts before Federal courts, the 

er to enforce the law would become tyrannous, and where 
nt for it would be lacking the law would to the ¢ 

y become obnoxious I can not conceive of a species of 

ation worse than that, nor of a condition which, instead of 

ng respect for, would rather bring an utter contempt for 


uppose a dozen States, each large in population and powerful 


in their resources—such, for instance, as New York, Pennsyl- 


Valia, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, d California 

be, as I confidently believe they are, opposed to this prohibition 
legislation. Yet the advocates of national prohibition would, 
through constitutional amendment, have 36 other States foist 
on the entire country a law which these powerful States would 
justly regard as an invasion of their sovereignties, as destruc- 


tive of the property rights of their citizens, as an unfair, arbi- 
trary, and unjust deprivation of their revenues, and an unnec- 


essary interference with the tastes and inclinations of their citi- 
zens. Against the attempt now made to have these smaller 
States make this aggression upon these larger States I must 


} 


enter my emphatic protest. 


Mr. Speaker, in so far as my State is concerned this prohibi- 


ti measure if enacted into law or written into the Constitu- 
would entail a loss annually to its treasury of about 
$20,000,000. It is a well-governed State. It is opposed to this 
prohibition measure. The city of New York, which in part I am 
privileged to represent, is a well-governed city—the metropolis 
of the country—and stands as a pride to the Nation. It is op- 
posed to this prohibition legislation. My city and State, in the 
é reise of their right of self-government, in their insistence 

the right of local control of matters that have no legitimate 


‘ 

place in the domain of Federal legislation, in their determina- 
tion that the lawful industries and legitimate investment of 
ee aa 
] 






ind the legitimate employment of honest labor shall not 
ruthlessly destroyed, protest against the adoption of this 
Efobson resolution. 
\vain, I would remind the House that while we have been 
ing for sources of revenue and have been doing so much 
cing about taking off the burdens of taxation from the peo- 
ple, this prohibition measure, if enacted, would entail an annual 
Ik of about $280,000,000 to the National Treasury. How do 
you propose this loss shall be made up? You would throw an 
immense army of workingmen out of employment; you would 
hut off this large revenue to the public coffers, and where, I 


ask, would you look for moneys to make up the loss? You | 


would enter on new fields for taxation and thereby add to the 
burdens already heavily felt by the general public. Indeed, 
you who advocate this nation-wide prohibition, many of whom 
have so loudly talked of your interest in the workingman, 
would strike down scores of industries which enter into the 
manufacture and sale of beer and ale and wine and liquor and 
cast out of employment the immense army of thousands of 
Workingmen now engaged in those legitimate pursuits. What- 
ever may be thought of the so-called liquor question, let each 


community for itself decide, but let us not venture into an en- 
crouachment on the rights of States and an interference with 
{ © privileges which peculiarly belong to local communities 
to regulate. 


You who come from States that are dry enforce your laws if 
you will. ¥ who come from local option counties or towns 
enforce your laws if you can. But we seriously object to your 
efforts to have, so far as this matter of prohibition is concerned, 
a probable minority spread through two-thirds of the States 
overrule the judgment and desires of what likely is a ma- 
jority of people in the remaining one-third of the States of the 
Union. 

fn this connection and in the few minutes remaining I desire 
to read from the words of our illustrious President Wilson in 
his work on constitutional government. He says: 


1] 
ul 





It would be fatal to our political vitality really to strip the States of 
their powers and transfer them to the Federal Government. It can not 
be too often repeated that it has been the privilege of separate develop- 
ment secured to the several regions of the country by the Constitution, 


and not the privilege of separate development only, but also that other 


I fundamental privilege that lies back of ft, the privilege of inde- 
pendent local opinion and individual conviction which has given speed, 
f ty, vigor, and certainty to the processes of our economic and 
P il growth. To buy temporary ease and convenience for the per- 
formance of a few great tasks of the hour at the expense of that would 
be to pay too great a price and to cheat all generations for the sake of one. 


\pplying this sound philosophy, which is in perfect harmony 
and consonance with Democratic doctrine, I trust the resolution 
will be voted down. [Applause.] 
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National Marketing Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, there are | 
questions that engage the thought of the agricultural yy. 
tion so much as the subject of rural credits and the 


| of a national marketing system that will enable the 
| tural people to find a ready market for their produce. [2 


means this Congress should have enacted both proposition 
law. I desire upon this occasion to stress and emphasiz 
importance of the latter proposition—a national mark 
system. The greatest authority on both of these questi 
this country, who has had an actual experience of n 

years in this country, augmented by a dozen years of 


study and observation in Europe, is that world character, \) 


David Lubin, of California, who conceived the idea of er 
and is the father of the International Institute of Agri 
at Rome. By his unceasing labors Mr. Lubin finally bi 
his conception to a realization, and this institute, support 
54 adhering Governments, is the world’s great clearing 
of information on all agricultural questions, and no mei 

this institute, learned as I think all of them are, stands | 


as an authority and as an unselfish advocate of bettering t 


condition of the farming class of people than does Mr. Lub 
It was my pleasure, Mr. Speaker, for about seven week 


fall to be thrown in almost daily touch and contact with Mr 


Lubin upon his invitation, and no man who is sincerely des 
that the backbone of our country—the agricultural p 
should have their lot and condition in life bettered can 
have a higher appreciation as well as a broadening of | 

by being associated with a man of Mr. Lubin’s intel 
sympathy. 

It is largely through the efforts of Mr. Lubin that Hou 
resolution 311, which was reported by me from the Cor 
on Foreign Affairs, passed this House as well as the § 
and was approved by the President. This resolution see! 
ereate an international commerce commission on ocean 
that the same may be regulated and made stable, the Shi 
Trust destroyed or compelled under a penalty of internat 
law to carry the world’s commerce at reasonable and 
orbitant rates. If such an international agreement 
to-day, we could appreciate its worth and value in th 
the Shipping Trust that is devouring the peoples’ subst: 
with an avarice hitherto unknown. 

Of the two questions, important as they both are, rural 
and a national marketing commission, Mr. Lubin thinks t! 
latter should come first, though I believe both should hav: 
enacted by this Congress. For every borrower of money 
must be a lender, and no lender of money will begin to | 
money out at interest unless he deems the security invit 
the borrower solvent and liable upon his contract. Ib 
words, Mr. Speaker, if the farmer can dispose of his s 
products at a good advantage, at a profit that is due hil 
system of marketing instead of his products rotting 
fields or in the bins, he is then in « condition to receive 
modation and to discharge his obligation, as the same | 
due from time to time, from year to year, in the way of | 
payments on long-time loans as well as to meet the annual 
est thereon. Therefore if a system of marketing were | 
lished in this country, National, State, county, and tow! 
all correlated, dovetailed, and interlinked, there would 
excuse for a failure of any farmer to market his produ 


not locally, then possibly to be consumed by some produ 
be found by the county commission; but failing there to be ! 


posed of, probably by the State commission; and if no de! 
in the State for these products of a given locality, then 

a market at the instance and through the intervention 
national marketing commission, Reports from day to da) 

be sent by telephone, by telegraph, and by mail, if necess:r) 
only as to all products for sale by the producers thereof, bul 
wise similar communications made to all parts of the co 
by the National, State, county, and township commissions 
demand for farm products which people need and are comje! 
to have. Therefore, Mr. Lubin says, first establish your Mm: 
ing commission, conserve the peoples’ products by find! 
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build up and make prosperous the producers 
then the lender of money, knowing that the man 
to borrow it will meet his obligations as they fall 
not hesitate to accommodate his needs. 
ition introduced by me to create a national marketing 
permit me to say, has received wide publicity in 
rts of the country, has been indorsed by representa- | 
r organizations, consumers’ leagues, and many | 
of other civic bodies and some of the foremost editors of 
ral papers throughout the country, and in the State 
of fornia, where Mr. Lubin favorably known, has 
noss been indorsed by a half million people through divers 
iry organizations. The resolution (H. J. Res. 344) above 
has since been modified to some degree at the 
of the legislative committee of the National Farmers’ 
and others, and I herewith append this modified reso- 
which speaks for itself: 


J I lution providing for the appointment of a national marketing 
commission, 


v t is patent that there are defects in the economic system of 
t l'nited States which affect adversely the producers and the con- 
of ag = no al products; and 
ese defects have been accentuated by the European war, and 
sustiiviee the recent utterances of the President of the 
ites in the matter of the high cost of living; and 
various attempts have been made from time to time to over- 
defects, mainly through nongovernmental agencies, and 
under governmental agency under the Bureau of Marketing 
Department of Agriculture; and 
perience has, however, proven that the solution of this ques- 
to be found in nongovernmental agencies, nor is it to be 
a governmental agency. It is to be found in a semiofficial 
ntal agency, as is here proposed, as witness the success in 
pean countries of such a system, a system which has swept 
trusts in food products and which renders the trust an 
lity; and 
present abnormally high prices for food products not alone 
pportune time for the establishment of a semiofficial gov- 
agency as a means for the temporary solution of this 
ut also for the organization of the agricultural forces of 
States on the lines indicated as a means for the perma- 
on of this problem: Now, therefore, be it 
ete., That the President be authorized and requested to 
tional marketing commission, to be composed of 18 mem- 
whom shall be engaged in agricultural or horticultural pur- 
if whom shall be selected with special reference to their 
f commerce, finance, transportation, and law, and who shall 
ation not in excess of $6,000 each per annum. 
ommission shall meet in the city of Washington, at a time | 
| by the President, to organize by the election of officers and 
1 of action for the effective organization of the States, 
localities of the United States. 
ission shall be empowered and directed to act with organi- 
| individuals as may become part of the national marketing 
such organizations and individuals may have been 
snid commission to cooperate to that end and under such 
culations the national marketing commission may 


for same, 
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try, 
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by me indorsing this proposition. Mr 
Kurzman, of New York, has written me a great number 
this question, and he likewise has addressed 
's to different officers of the Agricultural Department 
ston, as well as other representative officials, not only 
the idea set forth in this resolution, but commenting 
erable length, giving his views in a many-sided way to 
national marketing commission. I do not 
some of Mr. Kurzman’s conclusions, but I publish his 
diy as a contribution to this very important subject, 
Kurzman has been a close student of the economie 
ur farming population as well as the unfortunate con- 
rowded centers and cities, who on account of the 
ibersome, and expensive manner of distributing the 
from the farm to the consumers in cities is compelled 
exorbitant rate for same, thus forcing the producer to 
t a fraction of what he should receive. 
HUNTING CREEK, N. C., 


received 


upon 


| 
ll publish with the resolution, Mr. Speaker, a few ‘ 


n ol a 


February 20, 


20, 1915. 
GoopWIN, 
Washi) qton, D. CO. 


Replying to your 


favor of a recent date, will say that | 
approve the measure and the joint resolution now be- 
providing for the appointment of a national marketing 
shall pleased to do what I can to further its 


he 
De 


all goes well with you, and with kindly regards and } 





yours, C. C. WRIGHT. 


VERNON, 


MOUNT Iuu., February 25, 1915. 
IDWIN, 


Washinate a. BD. C. 


: Just back from _a speaking trip and had yours awaiting me. 

' some correspondence with Hon. D. Lubin over these mat- 

ive indorsed the Landwirtschaftsrat"’ fully. See his pub- 
‘to Senator FLETCHER on bill S. 4246, 

ht be allowed to suggest, I think the words in your resolu- 

Ppoint a national marketing commission,” are altogether too 
Mr. Lubin’s idea and the Landwirtschaftsrat of Germany. | 
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It is essentially a national ady vy ag t 1 I 
of farm and rural life 

Hoping that this may d d wi you ¢ 
I um, 

Fraternally, JIN 
ARKA STA I 
Litt R Lr] 
Hon. W. S. Goopwin, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GOODWIN: I am writing you Mg 1 li 
tion No. 425, introduced by you in Congres \ 
House joint resolution No. 344. 

I want to say that the idea of this ag Itural « 
vanced by Mr. David Lubin and embodied by yo this 
one that is in entire accord with the principles and « 
Farmers’ Union; that is, to provide some actual esent 
in which the views cf the small farmer may be pr rly 
presented to the Congress of the United States at all tir 
one of the most worthy and far-reaching forts to 1 
tural classes in a practical manner that has been introdu 
any other Congress, I earnestly believe, and I certainly 
iy be successful in having it enacted into law. 

Anything I can do or that the national organizat 
Union can do to h Ip this matter forward you have 
me and I will see that the proper agencies are put to work 
Very truly, yours, 
Hf, 
FARM AN It 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., M 
Hon. W. S. Goopwin, 
House of Representatives, Washing 

My Dear Sir: When I talked with a t 
schaftsrat I was convinced of the corre his \ 
reading of his speech before the Committee « ultt 
me the original conviction. A national cou yg 
sort would be a good thing, I am sure i thing 
represent accurately the sentiment of actt of 
By actual farmers I mean not oniy farm » We 
farms, but tenant farmers and farm hands. ely t 
in the agricultural scale a man may be the more neces 
his needs and his rights be taken into account. 

I am afraid, however, that I can not help very mu 
your plan for the appointment of a national marketing 
have been trying to visualize the sort of gathering wi 
either of your proposed commissions should be appointed 
been able to see any constructiv greement as an I 
liberations, and yet I am in f the resolut Wi 
more than anything else is an cooperative lif t 
and school districts, so that th ll be issues on 
tives can be chosen from the localities to tl nty 2 
the county meeting to the State convention, and from t 
ing to the national Landwirtschaftsrat I am afraid 
this through your resolution. As Mr. Lubin 
come from the bottom up, and I ar fraid it w 

Yours, sincerely, 
I] 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND Cot tA UN ‘ 4) 
(; t | WV 
Hon, W. S. Goopwin, 
Washington, D.C. 

DraAR Str: Your letter of Februa 17 
notice. I have read with er nt t M I 
hearing on H. J. Res. 544. You are working t 
upon the line we had in mind two irs ago 
bill to create a marketing bureau TI thing ¢ 
never do what we had hoped to a n isl 
for in your resolution will get at tl 

The farmer’s problem of the | S ¢ i 
be solved in the int st of the whol G 
is absolutelv essential, not to rket | 

Will you kindly send me 25 « ) 

September? 
Thanking you in advar I 
"ery truly, your \. 
WA , § UN 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND ¢ I \ 
Hion. W. S. Goopwin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 17th 1 { ind 
Hi. J. Res. 423; also « \ f hearing t ( 
ture of the House, sh to f k you t 

The resolution m hearty approval. I 1 
more efficient servic cr ssioners 1 
for the important wor would be re d 

I believe the bill in its present f is 1 
resolution, 344, and would like to it ] 

Thanking you for the information g¢g 
behalf of the farmers, I am, 

Very truly, your \ 
St 

Letter from Goy. Capper, who l 
journals, having a circulati f sey 
resolution : 

I 
Hon. W. S. Goopwt 
House of "Rep it | ( 

Deak Mr. Goopwin: I ha ! 
olution to create a nat I 
| suggestions in Mr. Lubi t 
to have on that I t W | 
the Grange who at eir 
operation. For the rest, I hope y "i 
men who will go into the matt vi I 
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of tl ] it will to find men of that kind who can give this 
ente risé ! ittention it should have You and your colleagues will 
\ t s in this endeavor. 
\ I ( ills ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Governor. 
I EASI PRODUCTION, DECREASI PRIA rO CONSUMER 
ry } IE I rO MAI GREATER PROFITS THAN UNDER 
M I. Bi D 
ce of Markets, United States Department 
of Agricultu Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Su With rti ! t he figure I i¢ d States 
Department of Ag It \ of 275 of the bes in lowa, 
Indian nd Illi howing 18 | cent losit I to $500 
yea i pe t ing fi $1 to $200 yearly, or breaking 
even, f tl ind ove 5 p cent interest on the in 
vestn t rently 3 per cent, or one-third, of tl farmers 
work than nothing. 
| 1 ! ider the head of “ inefficient 
It tha it one-third of the animals on the rms are 
a etl it is, they consume more than they produce hence 
! d ! I 1 pepulation of 100,000,000 people to feed we also 
! to fe mr board the one-third of our farm an us that are 
| exa | n 1918 it i id t produce of the farms was valued 
1. O00 000,000, but almost h 1 of this vast 1 remained on 
feed for animals, poultry, ete; fo eed vod the 
r, ef herefore one-third of this vast sum that was consumed 
ineflicient boarding animals that produce less than they con 
drain, first on the farmer himself and in turn, as it leaves 
f nan cé imption, raises prices unduly, and as a result is a 
drain on th Nation In addition to our 100,000,000 population of 
] in belt we have to feed those animals and fowls that do not pay 
their 1} 
By per supervision—for example, in dairy cattle and poultry— 
1 1 sor in each district, as outlined 16, the boarders can 
he ¢« ited little by little, and in their p gradually produce bet 
! is that more than pay their way for feed and care bestowed 
upon em 
Around Ithaca, N. Y north and easterly of the lower end of Lake 
Cay i—there are about 275 farmers that are in a sort of cooperative 
organization, who every morning bring tl milk to the nearest of six 
z ering stations, from whence daily the separated cream is brought 
to the central station, where it is churned into butter. The managing 
head of th ‘ntral station is an able, scientific, as well as practical 
expert 1 » years he nas been trying to persuade farmers to get 
rid of their poor milkers and gradually improve their herds. He has 
‘ lished “cow testing’’ to see the quantity and richness of milk 
as well as the food consumed by each cow, costing only $1 per cow per 
yeur, yet of 275 patrons only 26 have been persuaded to have their 
( nN , tested.”’ 
Although the average for New York State yield per cow is 4,400 
I nds of milk per year, yet the average of the yield of the 275 farmers 
is only 3,800 pounds milk per year per cow 





( 
yield 25,000 to 27,000 pounds milk yearly, and by 





There are cows that 
Pp r selection in breeding, ete., in the course of time—-say, 5 to 6 
y can be vastly improved. It is said that no cow really 
pays t p unless her yield of milk is from 6,000 to 7,000 pounds 
milk y 

Whe is figured that of these 275 farmers, some amongst the 26 
who have their cows tested, as well as some others, now have really 





fine milkers, that produce 12,000 or 10,000 pounds of milk, and a lot 
that produce 3,000 to 6,000 pounds of milk, then imagine how many 
cows are “ boarding,” such as produce around 2,000 pounds of milk 
only to make the average of 8,800 pounds of milk for these 275 
farmers—or take the entire State of New York, a great dairying State, 
how many “ boarding” cows there are in New York that, combined 
with the good yielders, give but an average of 4,400 pounds of milk. 








Prof. Harper, of Cornell, claims that easily one-third of the cows in 
New York State—or, for that matter, in the United States—do not pay 
their way for feed and care in yield of milk, and that anyone with 
influence or authority over the farmers in each district, or in the State, 
or in the United States, could in the space of six years, more or less, 
5 d y weed out the poor cows and so improve the herds that with 
two-thirds of the number of cows, and perhaps with 70 per cent or 75 
per cent of the feed they all now consume, the same yield of milk would 
i produced, 

this would mean that 30 per cent or 25 per cent of the land now used 
J roducing feed for the cows could be utilized for producing food 

1 ngs or food for raising beef and other meat animals. 

hie me theory applies to poultry—in producing hens for egg pro- 
duction or for flesh—by improving the breed through the advice of a 
guid supervisor amongst cooperating farmers in each district or 
] 

Likewise, in improving breed of meat animals—steers, hogs, sheep, 
el 

N thie ime district—nabout one-quarter overlapping the 275 co- 
operative milk association—there is also a sort of cooperative poultry 
association of about 200 farmers, of whom probably 50 bring their milk 
dailv to the milk station. Is there anv reason why these 50 farmers 
could not daily bring their eggs along with the milk to the stations, and 
from these milk stations the eggs could daily be brought to the central 
station along with the separated cream—all on the same conveyance 
for the poultry station is but two minutes’ walk from the central milk 
or cream station? 


Although the farmers cooperate, they have no conception of sys- 


tematically economizing At present a wagon goes daily to the farms, 
gathering the eggs from these 200 farmers, and it takes one week to 
make the round: thus each farmer has eggs accumulating for one week 
before brought to the poultry station, and it costs money to do it; but 
by tl new system, with less cost for gathering, the eggs would be 
daily gathered fresh laid 

Che United States Department of Agriculture stated on April 6 that 


$50,000,000 





wol eggs spoiled on the farms, and that the total loss 

on egzs from fat to consumers was in the neighborhood of $200,- 
000,000 yearly 

Although the United States Department of Agriculture, as well as 

t various States, made extra efforts this year to have egrs reach 

markets from the farms unaffected by heat, yet reports seem . indl- 

cate that practically no improvement has taken place, and th loss 

or waste is as great ever. Is not this due to a great exteur .o im- 
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— etnies 
proper gathering. which a system as here outlined would ¢ 
extent correct? There are cooperative creameries in a great 
tions of the United States, and the farmers who bring thei 
such creameries should also bring their eggs along daily fr 
ered, to be from there properly graded and packed and ship 
consuming markets ro 
The able and scientific head of this cooperative poultry 
is now trying to induc 
stations, and also the 


» the farmers who bring their miik t. : 
i > who sell their eggs to hucksters o; g 
stores, to join the cooperative poultry association and bring ¢ 
daily, fresh gathered, to the nearest of the six milk atic 
whence daily said eggs would be conveyed along with t 
central poultry station, 

Now comes the difficulty. Will the conservative farmer be y 
change his life-long method of disposing of his eggs; will he 
ing to wait a month for his check, even though the price o! 
the cooperative company is 2 cents per dozen above market 
obstacles or inducements will the present buyers of the ¢ 
225 farmers, or even of the entire 275 farmers in the coo) 1 
company, place in the way of the cooperative poultry associat 
taining said eggs via the six milk stations? The present 
district make money or a living in buying from these 
their eggs, and will not allow themselves to be easily dish 
extra cost of gathering, their profits, ete., as well as the losse 
ing due to gathering wtekly in warm weather, etc., all has t 
part by the farmer and part by the consumer. 
DISADVANTAGE TO ALL OWING TO COMPETITVE BUYING 

the > farmers in the cooperative milk 
some that are careless, and a few have been 
it had soured and 











stat 


he crear 








buys l 
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associat 
req 


could n 


neste 
better care of the milk, as 
ng with the milk or cream of the others. 

Owing to no overabundance of almost 
buyers are easily found; and one concern 
anxious to lure away the farmers from the 
notwithstanding they obtain a premium of 2 cents per pound f 
fat. When these farmers were told they must take better ear 
milk or it would be refused, at once they opened negotiations 
man who was eager for their milk, good or bad. As a result 
perative-milk chief is now contemplating making two grades 
ter—extras and firsts—for to mix the poor with the good 
cream would lower the standard or grade of the butter produced 
would entail an extra churning of the second grade, meaning 
expense, or else disappoint the customers who depend upon 
plied with butter with the usual quantities and grade. 

When it is remembered that this is in a cooperative dist 
has the advice and guidance of one of the best men in the St 
help the farmers become efficient and prosperous, the outlook 
tary cooperation amongst farmers for their mutual benefit 
in the end in also benefiting the consumers who depend u 
not very encouraging. 

The claim is here made that probably one-third of the a 
the farms are “ boarders” or inefficient, but ‘‘ surveys” 
probably one-third of the farmers are also inefficient. 

We may be able to eliminate in time the “ boarding ”’ 
one can not drive off the farms the owners or renters w! 
persisting in following careless or antiquated methods, retard 
yield coming from the land under cultivation which they cont: 
one-third inefficient farmers work for nothing or at a li 
their own loss; but what is worse the Nation suffers in co! 
owing to their inability to increase production, thus retardi 
of yield. Just like a chain is no stronger than its weakest li 
fleet can go no faster than its slowest ships, so these one-tl 
cient farmers retard the increase of production and progres 

Thus instead of the inefficient or careless farmers becoming 
things go on before, and the user of the milk in the 
has to accommodate himself to the heedlessness or stubborni 
farmer. 

If supervised in each district, with notice given to the fa 
he has but one outlet, except direct to the consuming public ar 
dealers, and that his record in that supervisor's office wi 
basis on which loans to him will be made, he must of necessity) 
his methods to those suggested for increase of yield with | 
food consumption, etc., and the necessary care required for ft 
preservation of what has been produced, resulting in larger p 
less feeding to undesirable animals or poultry and hence low 
production, which finally means increased quantity | 


any farm produ 
that has use fo; 
cooperative milk 


ss, W 


as 


and bett 
formity of quality for consumers, accompanied by lower pri 
sumers and at the same time a steady profit on all the farmer prod 

Supervision on marketing also prevents glutting of certai 
that temporarily lowers prices to consumers, to the detrim 
farmer, who next season stops or reduces producing that 
resulting in high prices next season to consumers, This | 
both ways. 

Not only can glutting of some markets be prevented, | 
tain extent, even the planting cr overproduction can be r 
especially in such commodities that can not be exported. A 
in each department or commodity can regulate or advise I 
ceiving word from the central or Federal bureau ( 
No reason to have onions in storage unsalable or 
the fields and, as a result of such blindness, the 
shortage and then high prices again. 

Cooperation in each county among farmers will help 
operations of the adjoining county or State, or even of State 
tant, spoil the market of the cooperating farmers, most of U 
is nullified; but national, or rather nation-wide, supervision 
commodity will tend to prevent this. 

The idea is to stabilize prices so that what has been pt 
not be sacrificed at prices below cost of production, and in 
for less than the freight, nor to exact prices from consu® 
unreasonable. 

The mere fact that each commodity—or 
under supervision in itself stabilizes prices, improves 4U q 
higher standard of uniformity, and the surplus, if exporta 
exported by the national supervisor of the cooperating 
rating the loss, if any, over the entire production of tha 
thus making the loss almost infinitesimal to each producer 
prices are not unduly depressed for the entire product, 
other hand, in case of a shortage in production, the nat 
visor of that commodity of the cooperating farmers Imports 
from abroad and distributes where needed, thus preventing 
of prices. iii 

A present, owing to the European war, as foreigners ¢ 
and unrestricted terms in our home ma ts 
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of that dep 
eabbag I 
followi 


even any Col 










free rkets 1 


the same 
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of the world, prices in almost all exportable articles 





ver, for example, a sort of forced cooperation were in ex- 
vy. through a law that would prevent dealers in the country 
“buving farmers’ produce by imposing a heavy or almost 
license tax on such dealers in each farming district—it 
iy them to buy of farmers; hence farmers having at all 
ivilege of selling direct to consumers but not to dealers, 
foreed to cooperate and establish stations for gathering 


s outlined April 16, would receive instructions where to 


| 
heir districts, they selecting their own chief in each com- 
modity to, to be sold by the farmers’ agent in the cities. 
would be that the surplus, having no destination, would be 
of bv the national supervisor of the cooperating farmers in 
lar commodity, and thus only our surplus would be ex- 
iy price the national supervisor or the board would decide 
we could have two prices—the usual or normal price to 
msumers and during the war a higher price for export, 
ver the norma! price would be prorated among the pro- 
ating farmers. All this was outlined February 27 and | 


rs Public utilities In the United States are under Govern 
ision, and even the prices charged are regulated. Railroads 
the public have invested billions of dollars) are distributors, 
tes for distributing are regulated. 
are producers, and dealers, who take their produce to dis- 
onsumers, are not producers but mere distributors. If these 
s of food will in the consuming centers receive same from 
visors’ agents of the cooperating farmers, and are reasonably 
‘kets will be glutted, and that shortages will be relieved by 
| supervisor in that commodity, hence the price should be 
drop unduly nor rise unduly; therefore, with practically 
their cost of distribution and profits will be within reason, 
ier words, the distributors, running practically but little 
ling violent price fluctuations, would eliminate speculation 
selling prices to consumers to conform with the cost of the 
nder supervision plus earrying charges, interest, cost of 
siness, and a seanenelile profit for their time and labor. This 
t only stabilize prices, but also increase prices to producers 
ind decrease or lower prices to consumers. 
cooperate in their district, sending their product to the 
itions in their locality, where, for each commodity thus 
ed, they have selected their own man to gather, grade, 
mark same for shipment to consuming markets, where again 
selling agent for each commodity, all under a central super- 
subdivisions for States, counties, etc., divided along rail- 
distribution. 
selected by the cooperating farmers in each district is to be 
that particular commodity he will have charge of. He is 
al course of instruction in that branch only at the State 
llege, making him a sort of specialist in it, and he is 
farmers in his district in producing and caring properly 
lity on scientific as well as practical lines. 
ime that, to start with, cooperation will commence in 
eggs, poultry, and potatoes. ‘Thus, the records of the 
f the farmers’ agent in milk and butter, poultry and eggs, 
vould show what farmers are efficient and which of them 
od the advice of their own agent. If a certain farmer per- 
eless methods and remains inefficient, such a farmer is a 
ise, and is undeserving of financial aid or credit, and by 
being discriminated against by banks or lenders of money 
would inquire of the agents as to the efficiency or earn- 
f the intending borrower) would in time be eliminated and 
v be succeeded or supplanted by farmers willing to learn 
efficient, 
< of the cooperating farmers, upon learning that records 
hat lenders of money will want to have reports of same 
in granting credit, and that efficiency will be rewarded, 
ter profits for their toil, but also by the prospects of 
id (if they show themselves worthy of it), result must of 
hat it will spur the farmers on to renewed hopes that 
idual welfare is being looked after. and that he is bound 
and succeed, provided he himself will act as the agents or 
in his district will suggest. 
found that many farmers (renters) stay but two or three 
farm, and then rove to some other farm, always hoping the 
| prove better paying than the last. 
they leave the farms, as well as themselves, in a poorer 
1d by not changing their methods, and under existing sys- 
gh inst the same odds as before, and have nothing to 


disappointing results that discourage the farmers (except 





























ficient ones), and cooperation, as outlined on April 16, with 
neial help added, where it can be safely given, when the 
farmer shows his eagerness to wake up from his lethargic 
ill go far to galvanize into new life activities on the farms 
d States. 
ty to leave five to six and one-half million farmers to work 
wn salvation. Deluging with literature and advice won't 


not helped. Asking them to form cooperative societies, 
required leadership in each district to make or take the | 
ps, is like having leaderiess regiments without a general in 





our farmers; fail to make them wi 
liers) farmers. 
rs don’t want excessive prices for their produce, and the 


f rk like an army of well- 





( ect to obtain their food for less than cost of pro- 
nor even would the wholesalers and retailers in the towns and 
t han a fair profit or a good living; but unless 
are taken hold of and drilled and trained, 
cat oss purposes, but little headway can be made. 
tive is not likely to come from amongst the farmers them- 
r le of life precludes that. Therefore the initiative must 
vernmental sources. 
itlincd do not deprive the farmer of his right to sell his 
umers nor to do with his land as he chooses; but taking | 
ntry buyer through a high or prohibitive license tax forces 
to cooperate; and if they cooperate in a district or locality | 
a go a step further and have the cooperation nation wide in | 
h commodities as they will start to cooperate in, and in | 
d from one commodity to another, for one can easily see | 
a nation-wide supervision in a commodity it would simply | 
each community of cooperating farmers fighting each other ' 





: | 
he material—fine lands and intelligent farmers—but we } 
} 
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in prices or overstocking one market or 
defeating the very 


It is a fallacy 


permit. 


England, by her free-trade ¥, 
to supply her with food, and thus di 
startling result that 
as well as the production is said to have 
and this in the face 


to 
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ends 
viz, larger and better quality of production, « 
stable prices, all of which 

end is bound to lower prices 
the farmers more prosperous 
think iti 
lower prices to consumers; that in the long run 

own production and leave us at the m 
the short time that has elapsed we al 
sugar, butter, and eg 


be as self-sustaining 





in 


since 


of u 


And see the vulnerabl 


foreign lands to feed 


Look at sugar. At 
went into effect, price for raw sugar 
a pound; later it had 3.3 
of four-tenths cent per pound due to 
would have to be made 


lower duties discouraged our 
more and more; result 
pound on the 60 per cent 


her 


the reduction in duty. 


the outbreak of the 
but, instead, the amount the consumers wo 
States Treasury as duties on imported sugar 
the por kets of the 


Treasury than in 


present 


foreign 
States (advance in price 2.99 cents to 

Is not this a national 5 
the consumers, and 


it 
he 


On the other hand, 


do not help either. 
lowering duties will 
yet the consumer, too, has a right to 

food far, far above what similar article 
therefore even too high protection is wrong, 


While 


reduce 


Since, therefore, low 


other hand, high duties do not 
therefore we are suffering from 
irrespective of what 
there 

Further, by assuming 
food products (instead 
exchange such with 


all our statesm 
is a matter where 


our 


even this is a fallacy. 


For example, if we export shoes to the val 
wili not equal imports of food 
valued at a million 
and skins; or even if it 


articles taken out 


inexhaustible, while 
go on forever. Just 
over using mined coal for power, so is the 


dollars, 


reproduction of food, 
the surplus, the more 


But cooperation 


The new dean 





have said th 


of 


of it is made by only 


bulk of the farmers 


are 


things they produce; 


be only a side line attended to by the 
yet if only a dozen are spoile 
gate throughout the 

He further claims 
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ployed as useless links in a chain that circles and curves instead of 
running straight from the rural districts to consuming centers. 

There would hardly be a ripple caused by the change in gathering 
and distributing. It is doubtful if even 1 per cent or 2 per cent of 
many a product would have its destination changed from what it is at 
present; but the destination and marketing would be more direct and 
less wasteful and less expensive, 

Respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

CHAS. KURZMAN., 

514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 

New York, August 25, 191}. 


Mr. CHarLes J. BRANp, 
Chief of the Office of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Dear Str: On October 13, at Wichita, Kans., Mr. T. N. Carner, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is reported to have declared 
before the National Dry Farming Congress that ‘*‘ Human character 
should be made as much a basis for rural credits and farm loans as col- 
lateral.” 

But if we leave the farmer to shift for himself, how can we ever 
expect to develop character and efficiency that will come up to require- 
ments, so that lenders of money will feel warranted in extending 
credit to farmers as freely as banks to merchants and manufacturers 
who have demonstrated their efficiency? 

There is to be a mecting on October 27 at Congress Hall, in Chicago, 
which has for its object the mobilization of dairy forces to make war 
on poor milk and cream, The announcement reads that ‘ poor cream 
and milk is intrenched behind a wall of competition that must be 
broken down by cooperation.. Some have pointed out the danger of 
organized effort as an infringement of the Sherman antitrust law. 
We can not think for a moment that the United States Government 
would ever attempt to interfere with any united movement whose 
principal object was to uplift or improve.” . 

Owing to no overabundance in production, the eagerness with which 
farm products are bought up encourages those who are stubborn or 
careless amongst producers to continue to improperly care for what has 
been produced. A sample of this is clearly shown in the previous 
article on the food problem, dated August 25. 

In Europe under rural-credit systems, such as the Raiffeisen and 
others, farmers are forced to be not only efficient but even thrifty, for 
their neighbors, who are jointly liable for each other’s debts, so to 
peak, exercise a moral pressure on any debtor farmer who fails in any 
way to produce the maximum and to carefully guard from spoiling 
what has been produced. Let us take the dairy industry. We have in 
this country cooperative creameries, as also creameries that are owned 
yy individuals and corporations in many parts of the United States, 
and wholesale dealers in the cities eagerly bid against each other to 
make contracts to take the output of such creameries at the market 
price daily. Thus there is a ready market for all that the farmer pro- 
duces from the milk his cows yield. 

But under existing conditions and present system of operation the 
creameries receive the milk or cream from the farmer, and have no 
means of forcing the farmer to carefully guard same from deterioration, 
owing to competitive buying. 

if, however, a United States law were enacted heavily taxing all 
dealers in milk or cream, so heavy a tax that it would force such 
dealers to quit business, result would be that in each farming dis- 
trict the farmers would form cooperative societies, who would rent the 
creameries at a fair return on the money invested, and these ccoper- 
ating farmers would then choose the most efficient in the district to 
receive their milk and cream to be churned into butter. 

In all probability they would choose the very men who operate the 
creameries at present; thus these, instead of being principals, would 
become agents or rather employees of the cooperating farmers. 

Under the present system they are not interested, nor have they 
the right or power to dictate or rather to guide and instruct the 
farmer; but under the suggested plan it would be part of the duty of 
the agent or employee of the farmers to do so; hence if any milk or 
cream reaches the creamery that has been improperly cared for, it 
would be refused—-rejected. 

The farmer would still have an outlet direct to consumers but to no 
competitive buyers or creameries, as such were taxed out of existence. 
Therefore, with only the consumer direct as a possible purchaser of 
the poorly kept milk or cream, the inefficient farmer would soon learn 
that even this outlet is shut to him, as the direct consumer (customer) 
would soon stop buying bad milk or bad cream. 

A law such as outlined here would have the same beneficent effect 
as the Raiffeisen and other rural-credit systems do in Europe to make 
the farmers efficient, careful, and thrifty. Further, if these agents or 
employees of the cooperating farmers, prior to starting in their work, 
would have to attend a special course of lectures at the State agri- 
cultural college in dairying only, it would make them semiexperts, 
scientific as well as practical. 

As they would then require “ cow testing" for yield of milk, feed con- 
sumed, ete., arrangements could be made to use such records for im- 
proving the breed of cows, so that in the course of six years, more or 
less, the breed would be greatly improved in milk productive power. 
This would decrease cost of dairy products and leave perhaps 25 per 
cent of the land now used for providing feed for unprofitable or 
‘boarding ” cows to be utilized for producing food for human beings. 

If in addition there would be appointed in every county an expert in 
animal husbandry (breeding), such expert, with the records at hand 
from the chief employees in every creamery, and otherwise, would be 
able to determine how to improve the herds, and would take the proper 
steps to do so. Cost and keep (board) of excellent bulls would be pro- 
portionately paid for by the cooperating farmers. 

Follow the same plan in poultry husbandry and eggs, and market the 
eggs via the creameries or milk distributors, by enacting a similar law 
prohibitive tax—-thus forcing farmers to cooperate in each district in 
poultry and eggs also. 

Ry starting with these two on a nation-wide scope it would inaugu 
rate the long-needed movement of cooperation among farmers, not 
only for their own welfare but for the benefit of the consumers all over 
the United States, too. 


Y 





COUNTY AGENTS. 

It seems to |> the hope that by having county agents for farmers 
that great improvements will be brought about. No doubt it would 
help somewhat; but imagine a big college (like a big county) with but 
a single instructor or guide to teach the many branches of agriculture 
that farmers are interested in. Just as a college or university teaches 
by departments——a tutor or professer for each subject—so should this 
matter be taken hold of, too, and each class in any subject or depart- 


-good credit at home, as well as abroad, on long-time mortgages. \\ 








ment should not be too oe a county—but, rather, the class should 
be no larger than a single district or locality where almost dai a 
tutor or agent of the farmers in any branch or department is a}\\o te 
come into almost personal contact with the farmers for whom he sr. 
as agent or tutor or employee. ie 

The plan suggested divides the United States into gathering statjo; 
along railroad zones of transportation (representatives of ie Senne 
porters, railroads, or steamship lines, to be on the central or Federal 
board to help improve, if possible, even the transportation problen ee 
good as it is, nothing is as yet so perfect but what it can be fi) 
improved), and in each such district there is to be a cooperative | 





of farmers, who select their own agent or employee for each prod oa 
related products, each agent having first attended a special course in 
his particular line or branch at the State agricultural college - thua : 
each product to be handled or cooperated in the farmers will have wr 


rac 


tical as well as scientific guides in each district. Each such depart. 
ment in each district to be under the head of a county chief, and these. 
again, to be under the head of a State chief, and, finally. the various 
State chiefs to be undec a central or Federal supervisor ‘or board for 
the entire United ‘States for each such department or branch, and the 


ue 


selling end to have an agency by departments established in consuy ing 
centers. eee 

Thus in each department or commodity there would be supervision or 
control, and it would be known by the central or Federal head or } 


as well as by the State chiefs in such department or commodity. mt 
only the production, quantity in transit, quantity in each consuming 


center, but also where there is a shortage or oversupply, and the Fed 
eral head or board would look after the importation or exporting of 
same and thus avoid violent price fluctuations, as under prese stein, 
A stable or normal price is thus likely to result, benefiting 
ducer and consumer, : 

When a plan such as outlined is once in operation farmers wil] ¢! 
selves see how beneficial it is, and they themselves will eagerly elamor 
for cooperation to be extended from dairy and poultry industries to 
other farm products, too, and thus in time we would gradually , 
up, by departments, a great many of the commodities the farmérs 
duce on highest efficient lines of scientific production, econ 
gathering, grading (standardizing), transporting, and marketing 
page of waste, and also bring about prosperity among farmer: 
lower prices to consumers, and perkaps in time exports of sur 
farm products other than the few the United States had a surpiys of 
for export in recent years. : ; 

LOANS. 

It is claimed that our farmers owe about $6,000,000,000: half of ¢) 
is due on.farm mortgages by about one-third of the farmers. and 
other half is due by the farmers on notes, accounts current, et: It is 
further claimed that the interest rate paid by farmers is excessive 4 
compared to mortgages on real estate fa the large cities, or ac 
dations granted to merchants, manufacturers, etc. 

There is a reason for this. : 

Create a system that will make our farmers prosperous, and 
credit, whether on the farm as collateral or on notes, will } 
same basis as the merchants or manufacturers. 

The railroads that show a high earning power have hitherto ¢: d 


t System, 


oth pro 


em- 





the farming industry is so systematized that it will show a steid 
profit, year by year, the farms will be even better security than ra 
mortgages. For with the railroads, many are mortgaged for mor 
50 per cent of the valuation, while the agricultural-credit bil! 
farm-mortgage loans to 50 per cent with amortization. so that ‘ 
years pass the farm ioans are gradually reduced, while on rai i 
mortgages not only are the mortgages not reduced but they k n 
growing in amount, thus increasing the fixed charges, which in t 
years seem to mount at a more rapid rate than the net earning er 
So much {is this in evidence that many formerly esteemed good d 
bonds are now in danger of default. 

Further, when a railroad gets into financial trouble the receiver issues 


certificates of indebtedness that come ahead of the existing mort 
while with farms the mortgages grow smaller yearly (under th: 
posed bill), and if properly cared for under the suggested pla f 
cooperation and supervision by departments or commodities th: ms 


would become more valuable and productive as time elapses, thus 
increasing the security, while at the same time the mortgage grow 
and less yearly. 

Further, it appears that ‘‘ somehow” the farmers do, after a f n, 
manage to get along with the present indebtedness. 

If there be any that assume or think billions are needed ti 
farmers into a position to properly produce the maximum, tli 
losing sight of one important fact, viz, the indebtedness alread) 
and when it can be conclusively demonstrated that the farny 
the suggested system of cooperation by departments will! lb: 
pesapreens, immediately their credit rises. Thus as each loan 
x it a mortgage or a note, with a higher credit rating, the farmer 
would be able to refund or renew the debt at a lower rate of interest 
and where needed, and the absolute soundness of the loan is shown, t! 
refunding or renewal would be for a larger amount than the old ind 
edness, 

The debts of the farmers are not held abroad, so that w \- 
turing, if held by Europeans, they would probably want the gold #06 
refuse to renew; the debts are due mainly to our own citize! 1 i 
any refuse to renew (after the farmer shows his steady rosd | 6 
perity) the debts would simply be shifted from the old creditor t , 
agricultural banks or to a new and wiser set of creditors, ac } 
mately the old creditor, who has been paid off, will seek invesimen’s 
in other fields and perhaps ere long will learn that, after all, t ign 
est and best type of security is that offered by the farmer 
the farming industry is so systematized that it can prosper, ae 
allow it to drift aimlessly, without real business supervision, Wii) 
a come from sources other than from among the faru ul 
selves, 








IRELAND, 

In Ireland the farming population had sunk into a most ce 
state. One owncr, who had about 235,000 acres of land, leased |)!* : 
to.a few individuals, who in turn split the leases into smaller 
a new set of lessees, who in turn did likewise, until, when fin 
poor Irish tenant got his lease, he was paying as high as 4- 
acre, while at the same time the original owner received but 1 : 
rent per acre. The difference, equal to about $7 rent per 4 
swallowed up by the many unnecessary go-between lessees, W 
nothing more than parasites. Result was the Irish tenant farn 
not eke out of the soil sufficient to meet the heavy drain, nor © 
produce the maximum, as he had not the means or the credit. 
with. Only about 30 years ago the land laws were changed and 
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s on the road to agricultural prosperity. The law rid them of 
; essary middlemen lessees, and to this they added cooperation. 
te eeany a commodity produced on our farms we, too, haye too many 
en or go-betweens. By starting in such commodities as dairy 
try products, by passing laws that tax out of existence the 
iry middlemen, we would at the same time bring about also 
? ion. Of the many buyers or dealers or handlers of such prod- 
> each country district, the most active and efficient is selected 
farmers themselves to act as their agent and guide, and in the 
‘marts a single selling agency in each commodity, to seli to 
who in turn must sell direct to public or to retailers, 
i to the consumers, Thus even in the cities the unnecessary 

re eliminated. ; 
1 .r, wherever in any of the cities they have municipal markets 
nec agency of the farmers in any commodity retains a certain 
n carload lots, which can be sent to these municipal markets, 
sold, say, 5 per cent above the wholesale price of the day 
» public. The 5 per cent is to cover cost of age eng 
municipal markets, wages for the men employed in selling to 
ic. ete,, and any balance left to go to the municipality in lieu 
cover maintenance of such market, ete. The per cent may vary 
to the commodity, but in any event such a method would be as 
nossible to bringing farm products to the city consumers with- 
wasteful expense of having each farmer bring his own produce 

narket to sell there personally. 


BASIS FOR CREDIT, 


in time cooperation as outlined will have grown to include, 
six farm products. The records or reports of such five or 
one for each commodity—in a rural district would be a 
d criterion on which the lender of funds to farmers could 
to which farmers are efficient and prosperous, and therefore 
f eredit. If agricultural banks have been established, the 
the cooperating farmers would form a sort of advisory board 
k. to whom would be referred the question as to who is and 
deserving of credit or loans. This would cause farmers to 
ient and would make for an increase in production at a 
ost. and the inefficient farmers, by reason of being discrimi- 
nst in procuring loans, would in time be eliminated and sup- 
i by others eager for farm life—eager to enjoy a happy and con- 

i life, with prosperity in his. grasp on our farm lands, 
commodities we barely produce enough to supply our 
1) population. The farmers have a sure outlet for their 
sur home markets, with prospects that if the production is 
i it will be wanted by our ever-growing population well 

n lands, 
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FIXED CHARGES. 

| tilities such as our railroads, when in receiver's hands, are 

t the benefit of the public first, even if new money is 

ng ahead of existing mortgages. So with the food pro- 

t, too, is vital for the public welfare. We, as a Nation, 

f our railroad and other securities owned abroad by 

i the interest and dividends on these are like fixed 

ble either by excess of exports over imports or in gold. 

add to our fixed charges by failing to keep up our 

od supply, get into the habit of importing our short- 

1, when we can easily produce ample and to spare at 

we buf so arrange our farming problem that it will pay 

lo so? By ridding ourselves of the strangle hold both 

d consumer are in, legislating out of existence the well 

Z it nevertheless too expensive country buyer and other 

niddlemen, we at one stroke do what neither coaxing, 

literature has so far been able to accomplish, and that 

the tarmer no alternative but to form cooperative societies. 

the towns and cities brings business men as well as 

for interchange of ideas, improved methods, etc.; but 

itself holds farmers apart in lonely ignorance to be the 

system that has brought one-third of them into working 

ng or at a loss and crying for financial aid. Suppose, through 

d or otherwise, financial aid were granted; would it not 

ing money into a rat hole to be eaten up or dissipated 

Sys farmer industrious, but needs business 








tems? The is 
tidance, and that must come from a different source than 
themselves, In fact, the problem should be divided along 

| practical lines—(1) the farmer to produce only on scientific 
he gathering, grading, packing, transporting, and selling 
different class altogether, and the cooperating farmers 
their own agent in each district or locality by departments, 
for each such department in the consuming 

start with cooperative societies were formed in dairy 
roducts only, it would probably take in the bulk of the 
United States, and it would form a medium or channel 
improvements in other farm products could reach the 
~4+ hours’ notice. They would thus be in touch with the 
‘id, and could be communicated with almost daily if 
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LITERATURE 


of how little use literature alone is, it but neces- 
ers’ Bulletin 445, issued in April, 1911. The sugges- 
eggs via the creameries or milk distributors of August 
ipated in that bulletin over three years ago, yet the wise 


is 





ling 


f the United States Department of Agriculture was prac- 
d, costing the farmer and consumer at least $100,000,000 
ibmitted for your consideration. 
L CHAS, KURZMAN. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 


New York, October 15, 1914 


014 Wrest ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
New York, October 19, 1914. 


GOODWIN, 
} ton, D. CO. 

S Your kind letter of October 19 at hand with inclosure 
CHI las Sent me, besides, the National Marketing Com 





contains the speech of Mr. D. Lubin, which. certainly is 
me other literature, for which I am very grateful. 
"Ss is a veritable gold mine, only so far we have not 





iced in a gymnasium. how easy those that know how 
he ymtal bar, or climb a rope hand over hand without 
iimbs, or how easy it is to climb into a boat or onto 
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@ float out of the water without assistance? Yet those with gt 
physical strength are unable to do so if they do not know how 

So with the United States, having unsurpassed land and industrious 
farmers, and yet it is about all we ean do to raise sufficient fi 
our population—outside of wheat and a few other articles we still hi 
a surplus of for export. Devise a system such as Germany, fo! 
ample, has and what wonders can not we perform? 

What induced me to look into the agricultural problem was t 
of so many strikes and unrest in England, which, having been « 
upon United States for food supplies, when ours gave out bad 
newer countries to supply her, and when finally our meat st l 
died, and we last year took off the duty on meats, we raised the 
of beef almost 40 per cent in England by bidding against E: 
supplies in Argentina and elsewhere. 

Shall we, too, place ourselves in such a position as | ind 
allowed herself to drift to? 

I inclose further articles on the food problem—dated August 22 
October 15. 

I understand Congress adjourns October 22, and, as I have some 
ther views with concrete examples which I would like to n 
you for your consideration, I would thank you to send me your 
address and I will mail same to you there. 

Yours, very respectfully, CHAS. KUR2 

P. S. Kindly also mail me the Florida home ldress « Ss 
FLETCHER, 

New York, Navembe La 
Hon. W. S. Goopwin, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Kinp Str: I duly reeeived yours of 20th ultimo, and thank y 
suggesting seeing Mr. Lubin, whom I found to be st as y 
scribed. 

Perhaps you are not aware of it, but I hear he spends f 
times more in the performance of his duties for t iG f 
kind than his salary amounts to. He certainly is or ft Ww 
acters that give more to the world than he gets in ret : 
speak not from a monetary standpoin for I fully te 
Mr. Lubin’s aims are and what he is laying the founda S 

Perhaps some of my ideas you may not like, such as on tl 
which I believe should neither be too high nor too low—like my 
on prices—a reasonable price that deals fairly with all—for I 
neither farmer, laborer, merchant, corporation, or anyone, shou! 
forced to labor for less than a fair remuneration, id if avy of 
gets less than is their due, whether through a tariff, ruling of 
mission, or in any manner whatsoever, it in the long run se 
balance or equilibrium of the community, and that means each of 
bound to suffer in some way 

Let us try to be just to others and we will find we 
ourselves, too 

Regarding the supplying of horses and war mat 3; to f 
batants in Europe, I hope the conscien of the Nation will | 
and that a stop will be put to same Are we not I t t 
the Almighty to stop the war, and yet we help to 
to go on? 

We and England helped some years ago to finar t Tapa 
their war against Russia, and one of the results of that war is 
guing that brought on the present war And I think no ! 
analyze the matter now can fail t admit that @, 1 
from the consequences of the war, and wil nu oO ) 
to come in some way or another So in the final ana i 
itself down to as you sow, So you reap 

Yours, respectfu ( K 
N y \ 
Hion. D. U. FLercner, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR Inclosed you w 1 s 
thought on the agricultural problem, this ! iain 
how we fool ourselves into believing | nd i 
prices—and in my opinion price is a l n 
as in consumption, 

Two days ago I saw a few lin wsp 1 
of a week or 10 days I expect to not I 
which I think I can point out f 
creating the national arketing con s 

This country of ours can be mad rosperou 1 
dreams of imagination; we can take « do 
now have, and welcome such newcomers as the conseq 
will force away from bankrupt Eu so ill governed 

If only a stop will be put in this country on pk g 
on wrongdoers, and instead inciti irther hat ) 
the good qualities inherent in every in " 
in the language of Franklin, purify I 1 

Many thanks for the literature you so kindly sent n ind 
I have so far read all I can say is the country is t i t 
upon your reelection. 

Yours, respectfully, 
514 West O> HIUNDRED AND F S 
\ y ) 
CHARLES J. BRAND, Esq., 
Chief Office of Markets, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sir: I herewith send you an 
lem, dealing ma with prices. 

In one of the prior articles I ment 
such as we have in this city, make | f t 
months ahead for milk. If, the I 
together and have a fixed or stabk 
of prices on certain food product 
board, who wiil look ter tl 
cerned in the t 
being nothing more in 
railroads—that is, t 
than do the railroads in t uy 
iccordingly, and n t 
more violent the fluctuation g 
to these disti tors t « , 
and steady prolit, 
wishes, t take ft \ 
this is on t ! I 
of yield and improved quality and 
from con 
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It is the system, not the middlemen nor the farmers nor the con- 
summers that are to biame. 

If you will kindly mail me copy of your last reply (which seems to 
have been mislaid), I will in my next, which will treat the matter from 


a different phase, include reply to yours, 


Yours, respectfully, CHAS, KURZMAN, 
New York, November 8, 191}. 
DEAR Str: The Decalogue has been in existence for at least 3,000 
years I believe it to be of Divine inspiration, and time has proved it 
can not be improved upon. But the policies and laws created by man 
are not always wise, See with what little wisdom the world is gov- 
ern d. 


The European war is too horrible to contemplate, and yet daily the 
Slaughter goes on. I sympathize with all and am antiwar. 

I sometimes wonder whether England could not have prevented the 
war, or at least prevented it from spreading. I, too, am against mili- 
tarism, but why insist upon not stopping the slaughter until the van- 
quished are so crushed that it is hoped militarism will be stamped out? 
Many a wrong and injustice is done in the name of law, religion, and 
morality 

I understand Australia for some years past has had compulsory mili- 
tary training, and that Lord Kitchener supervised the plan. Look at the 
map. Australia is not surrounded by enemies, and therefore why mili- 
tarism under England's flag? 

he inclosed copy of letter is in reply to a lecture on the war, with 
free trade as a preventive. 

Of England’s exports, about one-third 
India, China, and Japan have started manufacturing cotton, and the 
first two also now produce raw cotton. Cheap and efficient as is England’s 
labor in cottons, can they hope to compete with Asiatic labor? It is 
only a question of time, with such competitors, when England’s cotton 
industry will be materially harmed if free trade is adhered to. 

If only Henry Berg (late president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals) were alive, he would protest against the exports 
of horses to the war zone. Yet we go even further and export food- 
stuffs to give renewed strength for the combatants and guns and am- 
munition with which the slaughter of human beings can be continued. 

And yet we repair to our respective places of worship, praying to 
God to end the war. 

It should not be our concern as to who can or who can not obtain 
these; it ought to be our aim to deprive them all of the means with 
which to keep on the slaughter, and thus effectively and practically 
protest against it Never mind who is right or who is wrong—stop it— 
and we can help to do so. It would even be to our economic benefit to 
do so, as all our foodstuffs will be wanted, and much more eagerly later 
on than at present, even. 

This is a time for men with 
with farseeing wisdom and 


are manufactures of cottons. 


big, humane hearts, who are endowed 
foresight, to raise their voices for sane 


ideas to prevail. The Eternal will recompense the wise counselor who 
plead for peace 
Yours, respectfully, - —_ ——. 
NEw YorK, October 25, 191}. 
Dear Str: Your lecture left me under the impression that you be- 


lieved England had arrived at a state or condition where free trade was 
desirable for her welfare, and that we, the United States, were about 
to begin an era that was approaching it. 

Some months ago, in wondering what was the cause of the rise in 
food in the United States, and looking into the matter, I learned 


cost of 


hat the free-trade policy of England had since 1846 so discouraged her 
farmers that area under cultivation as well as production had dwindled 
hout 50 per cent, making her more and more dependent upon foreign 
food supplies When we enacted the new tariff, enabling us to import 
beef, we raised the price of beef about 40 per cent to the English con- 
imer by bidding against bim in Argentina, ete. 
Qn the other hand, Germany could dump its surplus manufactures 


into England itself, compelling the industries thus affected to work with 
little or no profit, and some were being driven out of business, 
This created a state of affairs that brought about for some time past 


strikes, unrest, discontent, and much pauperism, and would ultimately 
have led to a condition bordering on anarchy. 

Imagine a people who were partly idle or working in industries where, 
owing to competition with surplus goods from other countries that gen- 
erally ean be sold at or close to cost, it was found impossible to raise 


to meet the rising cost of living. 
her, England, although a free-trade country, buys in the cheapest 
and gives no preference to products of her colonies; yet in 





imany instances England's products have a preferential duty in such 
colonies That is to say, the colonies must lower their prices to the 
lowest of the world in order to sell to England, but in buying the col- 
onies can not buy in the cheapest markets. How long can such a state 
of affairs continue without bringing about a disintegration of the 
British Empire? 

In the past 12 months our excess of exports over imports have fallen 
off about $350,000,000, Part of this was due to curtailment of buying 
power in various countries of the world, due to preparations for war, 
drawing in of credits, gold, ete.; but part was due to the too radical 
reduction in duties 

I am not interested in politics, but surely if we are to maintain our 
high standard of living, we can not hope to compete with the cheaper 


labor 
tries 

We are confronting a serious situation, and unless wisdom 
by our statesmen and leaders it may result in the 
breaking up of this great and unrivaled Republic. 

We are a hundred million people, and our internal trade is vastly 
rreater than our foreign trade; therefore I reason, if we can so arrange 
our affairs to deal equitably amongst ourselves, reciprocal as it were, 
it would be only our surplus or shortages that would concern us, plus 
the amounts due foreigners already matured and maturing, and the 
securities held abroad on which monthly will mature dividends and in 
terest 


produced products, whether from factory or farm, of other ccan- 
is shown 


beginning of the 


Wealth I consider the product of labor; therefore any idleness en 
forced or unnecessary is a loss of wealth 

Why do we therefore harp on inability to increase freight rates, as- 
suming the consumer can't stand same, when in reality the consumer 
is not so much concerned with whether he pays 5 per cent or even 10 
per cent more on the cost of transportation of products, but is more 
vitaily concerned with obtaining work; and if his employment is steady 
and the wages remuner:tive, he not only is able to pay the extra cost 


of transportation, but to consume in larger quantities, thus keeping the 
circle of production and consumption unbroken; and being thus em- 
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ployed remuneratively he will have a little surplus to spare, whi 


plus in the aggregate makes the savings of the Nation, whic! < o 
through our savings banks and life insurance companies oa 


ind 





ete., into securities, which represent the increase of prody 

wealth, such as additions and improvements to railroads. new }, d 

ings, ete. Y ; 
The theory in recent years seems to be making promises on f 





premises to the gallery—to decrease cost of everything to them. wh. 
in reality our aim should be to decrease idleness. For fear tho bie 
fellow or the one with shrewd brains will make a little too mye o 
so now conduct our affairs as to hurt the little fellow all the moro’ tt 
is true it is hard to strike an equitable balance or equitable ex ne. 
but why go to extremes—too high or too low protective duties 2 
refuse higher freight compensation when monthly earnings s} y 
are too low—ruinous. ; : 

Further, why must we go abroad for new capital—capital ice 
our men to work to produce rails, cars, buildings, ete., when th, avs 
material and labor are at hand? ‘The surplus earnings of our py sate 
should easily be able to take care of that; in short, we have : ald 
mine under our feet, but have become so accustomed to digging abr id 
for it, and paying a royalty for so doing, that the suggestion ae 





veloping our country with our own raw products, labor, and r 
Must seem queer. 

If we adopt a policy to import less of what we can produce at 
and export our surplus—at reduced prices when necessary—wo ar 
bound in time to wipe out not cnly what we now owe abroad, but eve 


3 it even 
to gradually absorb our securities from abroad, and in the interim tr; at 
such securities not like income-bearing gold certificates payable on 
demand (when sold here), but rather temporarily like what they are 


to our own citizens—partnerships and mortgages in our rails and jp- 
dustries, which can’t be turned into gold unless the corporations which 
issued them liquidate and go out of business. By making the certif- 
cates held eee numbers of such to be stricken off the 
list on the stock exchange and made “not a good delivery we 
virtually invite the foreigner to hold on to such securities for the ti; 


being or else to emigrate to this country and avoid the almost con 
fiscatory taxation that is likely to result abroad from the wa) he 


income we will remit as usual in gold or in excess of exports over 
ports, but the principal we can not at present or even in thy 


future. Thus we place a sort of storm shield around ourselves and 
free ourselves from slavery to what might prove too insistent ( 
who really ars not creditors (except in normrl times we treat 
as such), but partners in our enterprises. 

I don’t know whether my ideas on the distribution of | 1 


equitable exchange are correct; it is puzzling, especially how 
this about, but surely any idleness that can be avoided is 
of wealth, and too low a tariff or too low freight rates o1 
compensation for any service of man or corporation are harmf 
destructive, and instead of helping to reduce cost of living, 
to eat up our substance gathered in previous years. 

I never read any books on “economics” and don't know 
theories are in keeping with views of recognized economists: 


SoME RECENT INEXPLICABLE FI 
IN PRICES. 


Otr Foop PROBLEM, WITH 
CHARLES J. BRAND, Esq., 
Chief of the Office of Markets, : 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: During the past fortnight the attorney gen 
State of New York has been investigating the cause of hi 
butter and eggs, alleging, according to reports, that prices 
through a conference of big dealers, who gather daily to test 
ness of the market, and disseminate information or misinfo: 


er 


the case may be with respect to prevailing conditions; also 
cold-storage companies and the packing houses and the |! 
exchange and dealers have been influencing and controlling 


above the normal price that would be fixed by the laws of s 
demand; and that there is an alleged combination that is illega 
the above-named elements in the trade. 

Let us look into this matter and see if 
ean be arrived at. 

The claim has been made right along that high or re: 
prices stimulate production, while too low prices reduce prod 

Eggs in December, 1913, were quoted at 44 to 45 cents | 
then dropped to 34 and advanced again to 38; in January, 
price dropped further to 324, and in February down to 25). 
March advanced to 34, and finally ended in March at 223), and 
the new season in April at 194. 

In the meanwhile, owing to the new tariff placing cggs o! 
free list, importations in small quantities—compared to ou 
sumption of about 80,000,000 cases of 30 dozen each—had st 
the result that country dealers and buyers feared it woul 
to buy the heavy spring output of eggs at oe above 15 
per dozen, which to many a farmer would be unremune! 
seems to be that many farmers became discouraged, for th 
during the flush season seems to have fallen off. a 

Receipts in New York, Chicago, and Boston, March 1 t 
1913, 6,645,000 cases of 30 dozen; March 1 to July 31, 1914, 
eases of 30 dozen; a falling off of 207,000 cases, and this 
if compared to 1912, would be heavier yet, for the 1915 1 
smaller than in 1912, due to spring floods in the Ohio Vall: 

With regard to butter the situation seems to be as fol! 
beginning of the year, in January, 1914, the price was as his 
cents, then, as importations started—in smal] quantities 4 
to our total consumption—the price suddenly slumped. off 
a drop of 114 cents, or, say, about a 30 per cent drop; 
February ended the price advanced from 26 to 82 
per cent advance; but during March it dropped again from 
or, say, a drop of about 25 per eent. 

Here we have within three months: In January, a drop 
or, say, a drop of 30 per cent; in February, a rise of 6 cent 
rise of 25 per cent; in March, a drop of 74 cents, or, say, 4 
per cent. 

What was the cause of these violent fluctuations? 

Amongst them may be enumerated the following: 

(1) The fear of heavy importations, which compared t 
production or consumption is an utter impossibility. 

(2) The lack of absolute and definite knowledge, even I! 
amongst the large dealers, as to exact stock on hand. Most 
storage houses do report stock on hand, but some do not 
some guessing has to be done; then most of the large d 
their own private cold-storage rooms, and they leave their 


any intelligent 


ley 
] 


eents, ol 


Many 
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competitors 
‘mis to be that a grand guessing match exists, 


fluctuations. 
and demand governing prices? 
end of the season, May 1, 
was a surplus unconsumed car- 
f about 10,000,000 pounds of butter; that 
5,000,000 pounds imported there would 
‘ried into the new season. 
j ia W consumes 
pounds weekly, or say, in round numbers, about 3,000,000 | 
week, or 150,000,000 pou 


consumes 


sale h Ips to 





niv 5,000,000 


assuming 
ratio accord- 
50,000,000 | 


quantity, 
consume 





arrying over of only 10,000,000 pounds, or less than one- 
ent of our annual requirements, had such a tremendous effect 
a r< advance of 25 
n another drop of and all within 
importation of 
surplus production 
i1using such wide monthly fluctuations on 


1,500,000 worth, on top of | 
a product valued at 


msumer always received the benefit of the low prices, there 
some justification ; retailer does 
| he has replenished his stock at 
neighboring 
his price to the new market conditions. 
the producer? 


lower price 
compet itor 





moment the wholesale | 
immediately the price of fresh receipts from country points 
i continues wholesale 
f the distributor—for that, practically, is about all the mid- 
i unto a porter with a long pole on which he carries the 
owing to the awkward sys- | 
turns from the producer he knocks him down with one end of 
n in turning to the 


producer to the consumer 
onsumer he again 
ks him in the head with the other end of the pole; thus 
the other, 
whack at the producer and consumer. 
ducer claims | 

i that the consumer complains he can’t stand the high prices? | 
a little further into this matter. 

ilt of the low prices prevailing at the beginning of the flush | 
farmers seemed to have been discouraged, for the receipts 
Chicago, and Boston from May 1 to August 1 seem to be 





one end, awkward 
Is it any wonder 
remunera- 





treatment (insufficient 


*s (tubs). 


3, 040, 000 


OVOP Bie cumcse oun 


ied that stock on hand at end of August this year in the 

was 10,000,000 pounds less than a year ago, but as we 
‘a surplus of 10,000,000 pounds, hence (assuming consump- | 
then production fell off 20,000,000 pounds 


seems to 


to force prices down at the 
the producer, 


the production 
in prices and also brings 


discourage 


abroad when facilities 
ng at home what we need, provided we properly regulate our 


have of marketing—distributing from producer to con- 
remedying 
production scientific 
unnecessary 
to producers 


) ) consumers, 
1 violent price 





fluctuations 


ned on previous occasions, of the many buyers or dealers the | 





commodities, 
instructor 


consuming 


ieir guid in that particular commodity. 








ach commodity, subagents consuming 


monopoly 





layman und 
: men who exploit the 
population, 
other 70,000,000 


it, is meant to 


iy controll 








(consumers). 
standing out 
r exorbitant or extortionate prices. is too much 
ourselves, 
onsumers, 


bank stockl« 





in danger 





ught claim that tl 














farmers, and one r 





Also esentativy 
or advis I t 
tion of yrodu 





he | 

We have average prices of 
year, to help guide tl! board 
for a guide 

It is said that many wh 
avoid speculation | 





fectly satistied with a fair o1 
any single wholesaler is but 
possible to bring this ¢ t 
forced to prot ] wo 
result is that h tries to n 
of being annihilated by comp 


The plan suggested enables 
modity to know quantity 
transit, quantity likely to 





as dairy and poultry produ 
production ubout « juals th 
selling board would stabilize 
It is folly to allow guessi1 
for, as wh in butter this 


creates such havoc in pri 
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or 1 per cent surplus can affect 


a shortage of production the 
similar small percentage 
lor the entir p 1 t 








In manuf es Vv t 
tries to di ol the s D 
an export » he unhes 
himself of u Il 


f 
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the pric it is then 
workmen. , often « 
act like a valy 


With the farmer t far 
value of same is similar to t 
pliant 





par he of the 
facturer dis] s of his t 
lower the wages of his er 


we may 1 Tat 
necessary), but not allow t 
prices (as shown in butter 
for the labor of the farmer. 
This should be done for tl 
the other hand, why allow : 
to so unduly raise prices as 
having a central or Federal 
operating farmers, pri 
producers, and the bo 
shortage, arranges 
and thus keep pri 
Just as the com ra 
ment of their condition, wl! 
Federal Reserve Board, so 
through the central or Feder 
ing farmers about any 1 
The whole | 











in is nothing 





principles to farming 
consumers, 
There is no denying th 


those who attempt to act uN 
But the contenticn made 
producing as well as at the 
well as the consumer at 
as distributors; that is, t 
For example, after t 
produce to the middlemen 
is too great) t middlet 
the produce, ¢ontrive to ady 
at the lower price, whi 


sumer has to buy his needs 
have disposed of the lk 
depress prices again, so that 


at low figures. 

The law of supply and d 
within this universal law 
business knowledge and t! 
tions at producing and « 
are unreasonable 

Let us look at t I 
months in sugar. 

After tl re bul 
ducers, the European 












due yility t 

beet sug SI 5 Ges 
tropical tries d so 
refined sugar, and as a resu 
3.26 cents to 6.52 nts 
pound. This advance natu! 
States, especially f ean 
remains t t] I 





low prices before the out 





prices were m: 


what not. The advance 


the growlng ney of 
United States production 
than last year, due to ¢ 


that by reducing d 
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! Zed | helpless producers will be forced to sell their produce 

ow figu After the bulk of the produce has been again absorbed 

l at low prices, then the middlemen being again owners 

produ in quantities use their best business talent to en- 

ivance in prices, and the consumer, who must eat to live, 

lvanced price. This little comedy goes on year after year 

st f food products, but once in a while the middlemen are 

! up, but in the long run they are successful; and when at times 

( t with disastrous results, the following season the effort 
revious year’s loss is all the greater. 

iew f thi why should not the producers organiz that is, 

it for their mutual benefit as also for the benefit of the 








i a tlined would increase production, improve quality, and 
prolits to producers; it would eliminate many unnecessary 

idlemen and make f some of them mere employees in the producing 
0 to ther, grade, pack, and ship the produce to consuming 
1} them also guide and instruct the producers. It 


ld 1 ce tl middlemen in the consuming centers almost, if not 


ninating jobbers 

















list itors, ¢ and speculations and 

le te profits to these distributors for their capital invested, 

( f doing business, carrying charges, and compensation for their 

tin 1 labor in distributing, and so forth, And to the consumer it 

W ! bring about a lower cost of living; and for the Wnited States 

t ld ing about prosperity by enabling us to produce what we re- 

q e fol od at home, and, if there be a surplus, to market same 

a c icreasing our trade balance or helping to avoid exports 

‘ a 

no means w d it lvisable to attempt to have a stable price 

\ m nd export the plus, at reduced price when necessary, in 

commodities as wheat and cotton, in both of which we have 

ntitles to spare for export, especially of the latter, of which we con- 

bout one-third only and usually export the other two-thirds. 

But there are quite a number of products where we barely produce 

1 for our own requirements, such as dairy and poultry products; 

and by making a start at cooperation in these two we could see by 

practical results how it works, and if successful it could be extended 
t er commodities little by little. 


W h 

















































ive become so accustomed to wide fluctuations in food products 
that even the farmer tries his hand at speculation. Last May, the 
| rs reported, some farmers in the potato district of Maine, having 
hopes of obtaining top prices, held on to their potatoes, which they 
! ht have sold near to $2.50, but finally had to sell at around $1. As 
1 il, after they sold the price advanced quite some, 

But when farmers realize that by cooperation each and every one 
of them wil ceive falr and remunerative prices, differentiating, of 

l aces ing to quality and nearness to markets, and that a thor- 
i equipped and qualified business organization will look after 
their and the public’s interests at one and the same time, and that 
heir own representatives will be on the board, they will not desire to 
hold on to produce for a possible advance, knowing that the stabilizing 
of prices will make wide fluctuations improbable. 

Absolute frecdom is given to farmers who do not wish to cooperate. 
They do not lose any of their liberty or independence, and can do with 
the land and produce as they please. But if they do not cooperate 
in such commodities as there will be cooperation in, they must find 
col er 1 purchasers, as the plan contemplates eliminating all 
a rs, exe only wholesalers and retailers in consuming centers who 
can obtain their produce only from the selling agency of the cooperat 
jr farmel 

In adv ting a izle selling agency for a commodity having a cen- 
tral or Federal board the idea is fashioned somewhat like our Federal 
Keserve Board, with 12 regional divisions, and in each of these 12 
I ns are | ed the member banks of each respective region. 

the Dar it ‘ms, have nine selling federations, each of which is 

close and immediate touch with its members. But for general watch- 
i ( pri the nine federations seem to act as a single national 
comn ( 

Mh : to have a central or Federal board, which has subdivi- 
§ ’ te r regions, and these subdivided again and agai along 
railr of insportation until each little district is mapved off, 
and to that district so mapped off the respective tarmers wit) same 
} 

n/t = 
e | Ince will be sold, as is now customary, to the ne con 
€ I ind ilv the surplus will be sl yped out of the distr o the 
} lars nsuming center It is not intended to dls te or 
a range ex ng system, except to avoid unnecessary cris ossing 
of ship nt a stead of farmers selling the produce as a resent 
to f 0 itive societies in each district, and the gatheri agent 
of tl i . who probably was formerly one of the ddMers or 
i t as their agent or employee, to ship the produc prob- 
wbly to tl points of destination as befors but instead ‘of being 
‘ it 1 the larg suming centers the selling arent is the 
gole con e or receiver of such produce, and this selling agent dis- 
p ( to the wholesale who can obtain such produce uowhere 
e! Therefore with ly on ource from which to obtain such produce 
i] wl ! t of neces tv comply with the spirit in which the 
plan is orga l1—that is, to eliminate speculation or not attempt to 
Rt for consul lor t t high prices—for as the price paid by the 
v is |] ttempt to exact huge fits will 
i t 1 if tl xtortion is flagr peated 
{ ma ) t pow ranted to hi t to sell 

4 } 
per itt t to fore d ers to sell with sonable 
( it wil ret Ss preventive at x te and in 
I \ r who has a large enough outlet wi assured 

! ’ y in each consumil center fo1 duct to 
] \ e, b only an office 

j lv at ft ofti« fo thei I the 
‘ t re sold to art ur upon il wh Llers 
‘ t rt r merchandise 

I ! danger under this system of goods arriving with- 
é | olesalers, for with assured stability of 
1? ‘ ' ’ » only too anxious to obtain goods, know- 

that t) rk be glutted and that consumption goes 
y, ar ic will want what arrives. 

! Int ( ‘ommission fixes a rate for transporta- 

t } 1A noir 
rARIFT, 
\\ ha ( et indirect taxation, The indirect tariff tax, 


ducts that have & World-widé Matket and that 
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can be exported or imported, affects and even makes prices on ly 
food products, modified, of course, in turn by the still further ; r 
that speculation or sales and purchases of dealers have Or 
products. x : 
Therefore to a certain extent our tariff law makes or infl . 
prices of such food products, which really means it makes or inf - 
the compensation for the labor of the farmer. If, therefore, wo 
or influence the price through our tariff created by law, why mn 
mit it to be done by a competent body or board, partly under G 
ment control, like our Federal Reserve Board, who will do so i; 
manner as to give just returns to the producer and at the sam ' 
deal fairly with the consumer, too. 
To allow middle men, who are mainly interested in gat] 
profits, to fix or make prices has so far proven burdensome 
tards increase of production, which increase could, under ‘th 
gested plan, be made on scientific lines. ‘To allow ourselves 
blinded by thinking we would run counter to natural laws of 
and demand in the end so far harms producer and consum: 1 


plays into the hands of the middle men, many of whom would 
welcome the change suggested. 

Any dealer or middle man who, through conscientious moti . 
principles,.would abstain from trying to buy as low as possible, y i 
be driven to the wall by the many competitors who, from the 
ning of barter and trade, have been trained in the school of exr 
to always try to buy cheaper than their competitors, and in 
the same principle applies. 

So that even if there be middle men whose aim in 
to be satisfied with moderate profits, such foolhardy 
spirited middle men would soon be in bankruptcy. Competitior 
pels the middle man to buy as low and sell as high as possitb] 
rule, and those failing to follow this law can not long continue 
fight or struggle to survive. 


life w 
philant 


1.7 
4} 














Thus we have a trained army of middle men, who, in try to 
maintain their position in the trade of exchange, use their taléy d 
experience to reap advantages in both buying and selling: t 1 
army, using latest methods against producer first and lat: 
against consumer, and neither the producers nor the consur 
organized or trained to hold their own against such a fighting 1 

We can start to end this unequal fight by the plan suggest l 
as we remove the parasitic process one can imagine how stro l 
lusty will grow both producer and consumer. 

No less an authority than Senator D. U. FLiercner, of Florida 
speeches on the ricultural problem show a careful study and t ! 
and profound grasp of the matter, claims that some six bill f 
dollars disappear or become absorbed annually between the fa 
the consumer's kitchen; and in addition to this, enormous am 
to waste and bring nothing. If we had a proper system, part 
waste could be avoided and part of the six billions would go 
producer and part would remain in the pockets of the consume! 

The part that would be saved or go to the producer would enab! m 
to increase production. It is an almost invariable rule in mar 
ing lines that with the profits made the manufacturer in 


output. So also with the farmer, Place him in the position w 
of these six billions will reach him, and you enable him to ine: 
duction ; and if that increase be on scientific lines with less w 
at present, result is the farmer prospers, and that means t 
country, too, shares in that prosperity; and the consumer’ 
iving is also reduced, and finally the Nation, too, grows ric! 
again become exporters of what the world will always 
stuffs—and perhaps again our exports will be as varied and 
in former years. 

The middleman is not interested in bringing this much 
system about, the farmer is unable to do so, and the con 
the power. But it can be done, and there is no problem 
greater importance for the welfare of all of us. 

Cooperation amongst farmers as suggested, by departments 
competent business head in the form of a central or Federal 
nation wide—to look after the interests of the farmei 
will bring this about. A trial on dairy and poultry products wi 
stroke create the much-to-be-desired cooperative districts or | 
Once we have such districts the rest follows, as does the day 1 
One commodity after another will be taken hold of, 
similar lines, perhaps, with some modifications, until in tim 
products of the farm will receive attention and be under « 
producing and marketing 














on ft 





By starting in dairy and poultry products probably t! 
farmers in the United States would come into the ¢ 
futter production probably amounts to $600,000,000  )y 


assuming production to be 80,000,000 cases of 30 dozen 
value of somewhere near to $500,000,000 yearly. To this mt 
the value of fowls sold for flesh and also the value of milk s 
sumers, so that in all probability cooperation would start wit! 
industries, of daily production and daily marketing, having 
of over $1,500,000,000, or of greater value than any single fa 


sold to consumers Furthermore, by starting in these two | 
many sections of the United States where butter is still 1 
farm, through cooperation creameries could be built for pt 








to farmers and 
And by establis 


better grade of butter, giving better returns 
quantity of fine-grade butter for consumers. | 
creamery plants, where daily or every second day the fat 
would be gathered to be made into fine butter, along with t! 
of such milk would also be gathered the fresh-laid eggs, to b 
in businesslike methods, fresh for consumers, which probably 
$100,000,000 yearly in waste to farmer and consamer. 
And by doing this many rural sections of our country 
per, and wit! would come the building of 
eading from our highways, all of wl! 
» solve the r gricultural products bei! 
ught to ra The offices of the s 1g 
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consuming centers could al act as tl medium for 
tional farm labor, like a labor employment ag r, for t 
woth farmers anc 1e unemploved in 1e towns and <¢ 1 
farmers a tl pl the t ind cit 
The Clayton bill says, in effect, that nothing in the_ 
shall be construed to forbid labor or farmers’ organiza 
for mutual help and without capital, mm lawfully cari 
legitimate objects thereof, nor all ‘h organization 
thereof be held or construed to be illegal combinat! 
in restraint of trade. : 7 En 
As pointed ot in earlier « munications, in man 
id n such jobbers have been eliminated, 





! ments that deal 
hould we not apply 
where possible, to farm 


ow sell direct to ¢ 
Why, therefore, 





sumers. y, 
business methods 


products? 





to Ot 


7 
ng an article mainly for export, when we can easily raise foo 
1d 


stion may be raised that in manufactured articles such onl cotton, if our producers do not mmit tl folly f 
_ wearing apparel, ete., the retailer who sells to the consumer | than the world will take at profitable values.” 
nited in price or profits except through competition. Why, fhe above extracts are called to your att y 
iggest the idea of limiting the selling price or profit of | be applied more or !«ss to our farming pr 
rs and retailers who sell farm products to consumers? ; In an article of October 15 I tried to s] 
jiv is that the dealer in manufactured articles such as hard- | tion on farms, and also short-term loans to fart I : ‘ 
iring apparel, ete., buys in hope of selling to consumers, and | On Notes, etc., are the best kind of security. In ¢ ny t f i 
uds on outlet, especially if the season is unfavorable or times bonds in many instances sell at hig ri ( 
: styles change, and therefore he runs a greater risk and is | and rightful; so. A government be \ d l 
») a greater profit—or, rather, to such profit as competition | at oe chide win ¢ to the war—to issue en : f 1 nds 
. in food products it is entirely different; neither un- that deprec the value of all prior vern i y 
wei *, hard times, or change of styles has any appreciable | 1S Wé asted but all that can happen to farms is lin I 
n our daily food requirements, and since the system contem ent may be destroyed; and if, as ntemplated I l, 
rulat ng the supply—that is, not glutting or short supplying per cent is to be allowed for destroy pr i I 
ming markets—therefore there is a reasonably sure outlet for r cent loans, it m nly 10 f 
luee; nd, with an assured outlet, the dealer in such produce it can d yed l 11 
s; proper care of same, should and will be well satisfied witl 
ye profit to cover cost of carrying charges, cost of doing |} ow can mone made to \ 1. G9 
ind a reasonable return on the investment and for time and tucer and 8 LV a via 
nded. not come ¢ to Sil \\ ive 
SUGAR tstool, al folly " ‘ 
ie rest of the world will o1 1 1 us 1 
‘iting the above, raw suga after dropping back from 6.52 | we will sell manufactur d goods in 1 I 
higher war prices, to about 3.52 cents (a drop of about 5 cents | tries So, really a t t und nd $ 
d), or, say, Within about one-quarter of a cent of the price | consumers equal to thi rhe f I ! 
it the time the war started in Europe, has advanced over | 999 years, with privilege of renewals, 
t per pound, to 4.07 cents. | for us—ccnsumers—and we agree to 
see an advance of 100 per cent, then a loss of 92 per cent of | doir but he in turn also agrees t 
nee, and finally about 17 per cent of it regained again. the consumers—whic may | 1 in 
rs of January 27, 1914, you state: and as we wil him a living wage © j n to d kew th 
son is all carried out with a point of view that things must be | us, and we hereby bury the h: 1 
1 community basis. To attempt to organize a territory of any | We wage war. We will not try to ir f 
Poder: ite newly ‘organized communities which have not yet | of production, nor must | tr to d so f ! | 
a their own problems satisfactorily would be impossible.” farmer—overproduces, or we—t workers t f 
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rity 


ng to Senate Document 113, on production and marketir 


m 
production i 


no 


we have gradually drifted into a habit or system whereby | couk l gages a 
nsumers, too, try our hand at it, to be followed the next season } which h e t ggreg 
ion is short, due to too low prices the previous year, when | plus the of 
* has his inning—provided the middlemen don’t grab a goodly | manner r ft 
, the price above the normal. | without s 
, end of first paragraph: ‘“ We are confident that such a bureau | duce, w 
erate as a practical insurance against either overproduction or fart ners, t W 
luction, and would maintain the price of cotton above cost state on 
iction, and yet paren abnormally high prices to the injury | anxious to incr \ 
dship of the consum ers.” creased prosp y and 
, last paragraph: “ The proprietors of large Eg yptian estates, | railroad runs ) 
ting about 10 per cent of the crop, are ir I ition to coop- | debenture bonds I sugges 
1 render powerful aid in maintaining f f their van Railroad sys 
ies, and these prices will tend to steady the price of erican ‘ their own. 


mong or by themselves can not accomplish this; and 


ng a law that places an almost prohibitive tax on 




















have been made in previous communications to show wl 
and even necessary to bring this about, it can easily 


yuntry dealers, say, in dairy and poultry products. 


‘O- 
ket th 


and there can be no cornering of such produce nor undue 


it cooperation, divides the country into little districts of « 


farmers who will have a business organizaticn to m: 





lowering of prices, and even the tariff, as pointed out « 
ean be entirely ignored. 


1 as the consumers, have seen how beneficial the plan 





fully submitted for your consideration. 


Cnas. KuRZMAN, 


ST ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET 
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tl 


lé 
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L 
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New York, November 23, 1914 


New YO!r K, December 6 1914. 
Senator FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C 


a clear statement. In letter of November 30, in second par: 


lo say, “‘No use trying under present conditions to keep < 


produce 
N cal 
eee ee : finally those who at one time were willing t ival 
veu , » TYT}. out. Just imagine t! terms f ry d 1 7 
iatineeh do ; ; “ preferred stock plus a t oo nts of ! I 1 st 
2 z NE OR "em , . by the coll ateral bond! ldoere it of t ir s rity + ! ‘ ‘ 
» Senator FLETCHER themsel should vide the money This look if ! 
8 { > 5 . ments of new capital was lil putting money int \ 
‘ABLE Sir: Replying to yours of December 1, perhaps I have | scheme. 
feed cattle, etc., on such cotton-growing lands in the South.” | 
| 


lis to be taken together with the communications to Mr. 


which suggested that some board or commission should have | fighting each other instead of « I 
t} 


‘ cotton planters to grow, say, 10 per cent or 15 per cent le 


up the price (bulk of which is bought for foreign countries | carry all his eggs in one basket and 


and utilize the 10 per cent or 15 per cent for corn, ete. 


the war altogether, and assume that gr adually the overproduction 
countries, even if of higher or inferior grades, would have 
prices down, By under the present system I mean that on th 
we could probably increase the yield by perhaps 25 per cent 


y scientific methods, such as suggested in increased yield of 
cows, eggs from fowls, etc. As we grow in efficiency the 
s reduced, and that perhaps to a great extent will 

us to compete against cheap labor in other parts of the worl 


ong as we have not reached the required efficiency, and fo 


are so high, why persist in 100 per cent cotton instead of 90 


cotton and, say, 10 per cent foodstuffs? 








cotton, page 6, first paragraph, “it (cotton) is bought 


res by the agents of the Alexandria merchants, and the evi- 








gathered shows that the cotton of the tenants sold by the | ists find the los or in ments s 
rs of the large estates brings fairer returns than that sold by | within our power to make both sa 
ill farmers to the village buyers. I understand the State of New Yorl I 
ame thing is what I claim on many of our farm products— | amortization farm loans, but it is d tf if sa 
3 iany village or country buyers? They in turn sell to | estates, life insura compani t I 
and their expenses of doing business, interest on un- | same with any United States ag 
capital invested (which a probably go into farming or | need such banks, but the bonds 
farmers), and their profits can be eliminated. Take the most | industry is 1 le safe. T 
nd efficient village buyer and educate him scientifically at the | show that the farmers wil | 
tricultural college in that particular commodity only and then | that will at the me | 9 
t as the agent of the cooperating farmers in his district. tific methods, ar at ice s 
7, last paragraph, under “ Cooperation”: ‘“‘ The method of sell- | investments therein; nay, 
ge a part of the crop under a makes for the advantage | lands or to farmers o! 
rant peasantry, who otherwise would be the victims of com- | rates of interest, world int : per 
greed, which seems to manifest itself everywhere in about the In one of the earlier ar S 
under similar opportunities and circumstances.” suggested that each large 1 
ve needs no comment—it is only too true—except that, | in the rural sections, fort 
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ny 





unnecessary to place a tax on country buyers of othe 
lucts that cooperation is desirable in, because once the fart 


yperation in dairy and poultry products, the farmers them 


sk the extension of cooperation and marketing to other 
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duce, we agree to hold up prices—that 
ipital invested—and rket t 
But just as the | ers in tl 
the guidance of the siness brains 
prove +} i 





e 
mn 


r 

n- -W 
ion is 
the stock of vy SYS 
new capital, after carefully studyins 
new money offered a 7 per cent pref ed sto . 
additional of their « | 


still earning 


is 














a- 
yn 
d- 


But is our farming problem any different 

Don’t we try in every way to tak Ivant 
farmer guessed wrong and ove! i 
smashing down; and as long as w ntit 
so long wi \ i 





J. 








ss Why should a Dakota farmer, wl 





I | district, runs a preca is risk t id 
prices when the world production of wheat 
should such a farmer find funds to div ify 

e | able at almost any price? R ! 
to enter into farming even as in ft ! 


hardworking farmet! h 
hazardous risk that dependen 








Capitalists think that as long as 
d. | of obtaining a fa return for ca] vested 1 
id} it unsafe for capital to flow int ping 


able to diversify bis crops witl 

capitalist that the diversified cr 

in loss of labor and loss of part 
Like new capital for 

hard to obt pit 


ig 
in 

































































































































































. t a take to ex t the Government to do everything, 
\ nt to be self-reliant, and whatever ivors of 
may cn ’ to lose confidence in ourselves suit, 
I do think » day is fast approaching when the 
( { i take the initiative and suggest combined or crop 
» me dis and create commissions or boards composed of produe 
nd consuming ends, with Government officials ex officio on such 
to e that both sides receive fair treatment and fair play. Ve 
a happy and prosperous family, and a cooperative spirit will do 
to nl » the conscience of our citizens which in itself will help to 

Ss the monopolies Hat oppress. : 
rding the Flete i: rural-credits I beg to suggest the follow- 

j for yi consideration : : 

\s it is claimed that about 37 per cent of our farms are cultivated by 
renters, and as this is is problem, and in order to help such 
renters become the act 3; of the farms they are on, and thus 
i é a interest being t en, as it is but natural that the renter 

ve interested in profits than in the upkeep of the farm, therefore 
I to sure ; 

Vo help re pul aise the farn they are on, 50 per cent 
on t farm, | e in the bank's farm-land mortg: bonds, and a 
further 20 or 25 per cent in nds to be issued by the bank “ cond) 
ti illy to be held by th eller for a period of five years, after which 
d interest or having been paid on such “* conditional bonds, the 
‘ holder o ich bonds is to apply to the bank to have such 

nm nal mortgage bond on that particular farm exchanged for a 
re iv mortgage bond or bonds of the bank, which is then salable and 
ti feral The bank prior to making such an exchange is to reap- 
pl » the farm, and if value has not depreciated and the buying renter 
] vn himself to be worthy of the extra credit, the bank can then 

{ ex inge in regular bonds, 

n no event is the total aggregate of such conditional mortgage 
en exchanged for regular mortgage bonds, to exceed the total 
t of amortization during that 5-year period—that is, if $100,000 
| ve n issued on farms valued at $200,000, and, say, $10,000 
‘ nal mortgages issued, at the end of 5 years the amount of 
a1 t ion paid in will exceed the $10,000 conditional mortgages, and 
t! ime could be issued as regular bank bonds, without exceeding 
t 0 per cent loans on the total farms, assuming values to have 

ined the same as 5 years previous 

i will enable renters who have a small capital to buy the farm, 

i ( r who sells will have a sort of second mortgage for a 
, r period, and who, to prote same, will be interested enough in 
tt ing iter, as well as in his former farm, to see that all goes 
\ h ft former renter and the farm. 

Further, it d not depreciate the amount of security that the 

of tl muds will have, as at no time will same be over 50 per 
( { lonned 

Che seller of the farm will be reasonably sure of having, after 5 
ve (if all go well), a security that will be as easily salable as any 
of t original bonds of such farm-land banks. After 5 years’ amorti- 

1, When the exchange is made, the loan would be 60 to 65 per cent 
value of such farms. 
bank, it is true, takes a little extra risk, but as the buying 
I is located in the district, and his character and operations will 
| known to the bank officials, they would not make the exchange 
i gular bonds of the bank unless they were well satisfied that the 
enter was worthy of the confidence they placed in him. 

I is reom for fraud, through dummies, ete., but 5 years is a 

1 for a man to be under ervation, and owners of 

f oO perhaps of wise would not sell, under this plan perhaps 
\ | il I ltod ( 

If 37 pe ent of o farms are now in the hands of renters, this 


ably enable one-third of these renters to become owners, 






























} year period elaps¢ the same method could go on and on, 
lf pel in time we may be able to wipe out the renting system. 
I tnke 15 or 20 years to do this, under the suggested plan, but a 
muild made as outlined. 
Y« pectfully, Cras, KURZMAN, 
(Copy to He W. G. Goodwin, Washington, D. C.) 
514 W rt ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Vew York, February 3, 1915. 
President We w WILSON, 
Washington, D. C 
I ) Si On January 20, 1914, I sent a communication to you 
rv ding our farming problem, which you kindly referred to Mr. C. J. 
| 1, Chief of e of Markets, Department of Agriculture. Since 
t I have nt rous additional manuscripts on the matter to Mr. 
! d, and rd to the tenor of his replies it appears the idea 
to prevail that by urgi farmers to form coo] » associa 
t in t di tl 1atter will be solved. 
Wit t Vy way n nizing the value of cooperation, which is 
f tl i feature ! ( ry for economy, ize of waste, 
and i g, gathering, and distributing 
1 f overlooked, namely 
d ti | v of our present svst 
1 I the pri for t it part o 
1 iuct rt of the co1 ner i mes the 
? 
y ns a large part i f d n 
reat political parti to ' amply 
t i ‘ to competition w ( Lp labor in 
t ially home consumption 
() f dustry ma ( pared to our mar indus 
S farm p icts 1 ire no or but lit ile 
where | rg a b tem in producing, ma heavy 
mn 
| t I I draw com 
t 50 ie in é 
\ ice the 
! » show how, 
h vy i | lany years past 
1 W surplus was pro 
1 Lis ¢ I ition to our 
t the k W consu 1 
| S 
n 1 y must 
rely he In other 
\ | 1 full dey of rf I did Eng 
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ees 
land), and in consequence forced excess 


numbers into factories 
ing in a loss of equilibrium, and for some years past we see 
lal 


ever 
numbers in industries out of employment and in forced 
o protect agriculture, Germany has its council of agricultur 
























beg to suggest that a similar body be created in the United 's 
such as the national marketing commission, for example, to y 
conjunction with the Department of Agriculture for the upbuild 
our farming industry. My aim is to make farmers prosperous, i: 
yield and production, and decrease cost of living, by natural ; 
and not arbitrarily, and it in no way reflects upon the ability 
Department of Agriculture to suggest that a body having 
perienced business men thereon help solve so important a proble: 
I trust you will pardon me in obtruding my views upon y 
hope you will be sufficiently impressed to inquire more fu into 
the points I draw attention to, which I consider ought to be r 
Yours, respectfully, CHAS. Kur: 
THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND JOKE, OR HOW BY SEEING BUT HALF 1 
WE FORCE GAMBLING IN OUR FOOD SUPPLY TO THE SERIOUS 
BOTH PRODUCER AND CONSUMER—REASONS FOR THE DECLINE 
CULTURE IN ENGLAND AND ITS MARVELOUS GROWTH IN GER 
SHOWING HOW A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN THE UNITED STATES pi 
PROTECT OUR FARMING INDUSTRY EVEN ON OUR HOME CONSUMP 
AND HOW FARM LABOR IS THUS OFTEN FORCED TO WORK BELOW 
UNITED STATES STANDARD OF WAGES—TOO LOW OR UNJUST COMI 
TION FOR FARM LABOR PREVENTS DEVELOPMENT OF EFFICIENCY AN 
CREASE IN YIELD AND CAUSES COMPARATIVE NEGLECT OF AGRICU] 
BRINGS ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIES BY FORCING TOO 
INTO FACTORIES WHO WOULD HAVE FOUND EMPLOYMENT ON FA 
A PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF OUR FARMING PROBLEM THROUGH THE 
A NATIONAL MARKETING COMMISSION OR A COUNCIL OF AGRI 
WOULD MAKE FARMING MORD ATTRACTIVE AND REMUNERATIVE AND ) 
DECREASE COST OF LIVING—INDIAN WAR DANCE (IN WHEAT), | 
PARING TD) SCALP THE UNITED STATES CONSUMER, TO BE FO! 
SOME DAY BY A RETALIATORY WAR DANCE, WHEN THE PRODU(‘ i 


BE 
Mr. 


THE VICTIM TO BE SCALYPED. 

CHARLES J. BRAND, Esq., 

Chief Office of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am in receipt of yours of January 18, in which you te 
that many of the ills I called attention to in the various comm 
sent you during the past year “can be adequately handled by 
tive marketing associations of producers.” 

You further say that you do not agree to the advisability of 
lishing a national marketing commission to take direct charge < 
actual marketing of farm products which you believe to be econ 
wrong and actually impractical. 

In replying I trust you will not consider what I write as 
but simply in the nature of a discussion, in which I shall try t 
vince you that what I am advocating is not impractical nor econ 
wrong, and that cooperative associations of producers ean not 
the ills of high cost of living to consumers nor make f 
prosperous or efficient, except to but a limited degree. 

It must be conceded by all who have given the subject 
thought, that agriculturally (and this takes in everything prod 
our farms), our country has not kept pace with the increase of 





“ ~ i 
tion, nor with the marked increase of the United States indust 
Although we have by no means gone backwards, as has Englat 
past 70 years, since the adoption of the 1846 laws, under whi 


farmers were so discouraged, and farming in foreign lands en } 
in turn as to actually decrease the production 50 per cent in I nd, 
yet we by no means have made any such phenomenal progres 
Germany, that on an area smaller than Texas is almost able to ] 
sufficient foodstuffs to sustain its sixty-five to seventy 
population. 

‘Therefore to intelligently study the question one must not « 
the manner in which Germany accomplished this, and try to 
her methods, adopting them as best we can te our method of Gov 
and the temperament of our people, but we must also study 
system and try to find out the cause of the decline of het 
dustry and try to avoid the pitfall that brought about 
condition there. 

TARIFF. 

Primarily it appears that the free importation of foodstuffs 
from countries like the United States where we had cle: 
fertile lands, enabled foreig ountries to produce 





food 








could be done in I vhere the value of the land, 
renting value for farming purposes, was too high to i 
the newer countries. Result seems to be that labor w 1 






impor 
and 


Enciand 
$17.200,000,000, 


into facto1 
to net 


English farn and 


foodstuffs, amounting 








sixth she still produces is valued at $240,000,000, if t 
half of what it was formerly, the free tariff or co 
farmers was so low and inadequ: is to drive $240,000,001 
(for practically is : labor, the land being still ther 

into factories 240,000,000 Jabor in factories p 
triple, perhaps that sum in manufactures. 1 



























Wages are but &: ek, that means one-half n peo] 
dependent upon driven off farms and into cities 
If such labor but double in yalue in manufac l 
means one-half n dollars produced seeking an export 
In 1905 England exported £350,000,000; in 1911, £434,000 
we see that England did increase its exports about one-l ‘ 
dollars, but that sum was insufficient to give steady and 
employment to its unnaturally stimulated numbers in 
England had a standing army of 675,000 paupers, |! 
numbers of unemployed ; and as other countr als 
the competition England had to contend against was 
England to withstand. It must be remembered that I 
have a preferential tariff in some of her colonies, like ¢ 
tralia, etc.:; have also preferen in many countri 
porations that are controlled by English capital; have 
or perhaps sentimental preference in other English poss 
lish merchants predominate; and, besides, Fin me 
hanee for h manufactured products with other com 
turir nations in countries like the United States Yet w 





advantages England was unable to find emp! 





numbers it had in industrtes to such an extent ths 
it was a fight to obtain footholds in many a m 
would not bave been so eaver for if she had rn 
farms into factories, and some m to think th 
derlying causes of the present war, If to this 
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i ‘mpossibility of raising wages in factories, due to tremendous com COOPERATION. 
n on the one hand, and on the other to the steady rise of price No dout 






















































































































; - : ; ubt forming farmers’ cooperatiy t 1 every little dist 
istuffs in the past 15 to 20 years, one can easily see in what & | throughout the United States for the cat dit 
is condition England placed itself in by depending too much on | marketing the surplus thet has not heot ; woe 
turing to give a livelihood to her people, and at the same time | o¢ immense benefit. But as vet we are far. very far. f } . 
inordinate amount of foodstuffs she had to buy from abroad. | this But even if t] “teas Mell dt sed ie a : 
ple, for some four or five years past our exports of beef to | i+ ctin leaves the farmers at the 1 @ the i 
| had practically ceased, and England found Argentine beef to | same old operators or middlemen 1 a - +t . 1 
ours; but as we contemplated and later actually enacted our new | jj) ycory ennnly and oi cach " ial se 3 
that permitted free importations of beef, our bidding against | farmers. That ea 1 ttle oxt ee y ; 
for Argentine beef actually raised prices in Argentine which | ,oncatinn fo: tl = ae datiaeand Be ag pe ; , ; : 
is to pay in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. Thus, although | v1 a f - t! .<¢ a a > +1 ; - : 
mportations are on a small seale, yet small as it is it raised : a th ; ae ae ot ; aired 7 , 
duly to English consumers, who are more largely supplied | 7; lee oF onvortunity for pr sea ; 
entina than is the United States. Thus we see how by | eat me give 1 eX In th aie 4 
x on other countries to supply a daily absolute necessity— | ¢) the reasons stated on ‘ata me ; 
: country may endanger its welfare to a most alarming extent; | ang the best June | = Neat Sha teat + tbe 
ages in industries can not be raised, and the cost of food | = ay ly : th + , a aah eal s + } ‘ ( 
id up, even those who have work can not make both ends meet. | ohare ; v +e = : : 
UNEMPLOYMENT. mony given before the investigating th 
to show on November 30 that too low compensation for labor | the State of New Yerk lv W le : 3 i 
whether in fields or factory, for cotton or railroad trans satisfied with one-half nt profit on t nt ’ 
rates, so unduly hurts those thus insufficiently compensated | parently the profit seems to be 4 cents greater. Would 
1 r buying or consuming power is curtailed, and that in turn | have been well pleased with 2 cents extra, and t ns 
ces production by the amount thus curtailed in consumption. | benefited by a reduction ia price of tl t : 
is also another side to this, If the cost of food is too high, of marketing prevents any nent accel ng 
ay that from 40 to 50 per cent is expended for food, the result | consumer, and even the whol r would w i 
» much is expended by the masses for food, and hence too | I have pointed out sor e of t aet t in ft E { 2 
other expenditures, and it is easily conceivable how if the | We ought to try to avoid. Let 1 I e ( ( 
nd too much for food they will have to stint themselves in that has shown the most 1 S pr l 
tions, such as the buying of clothes, etc.; and this in turn | deavor, such marvels as no ti n hist 
duction in the production of clothing, etc., and thus we see | 2ny similar example of. In industriv as well ast ' 
by little one industry after another has to slow down in |} Sta! ; een set by be It i or 
and as this is done the numbers out of employment increases, | ! that luced such 1 t 
y 27, 1914, I wrote you that the claim that had been made ou kindly look at Sena I 14 I 
ton ‘thday speech that the new tariff had already low Agricultural Cooper: n and Rural _ Credit I 
butter, eggs, etc., and that apparently a remedy | One of the reasons yG lany leads t 1 | l = ca 
1 ‘ our ills, but that it Z prove to be the beginning | Of its farmers. On page 609 you will find Dr. D 
loing. I pointed out how unhappy England, that had such | of the German cour I of ag ture, t 
ibor troubles, had faced a similar situation years ago, which | | If you will carefully id what Dr. D Lys ‘ 
decline of its agriculture and overstimulating manufactures. nhange your ldea LD a na 
ig to | » my remarks on, except one very important fact |; Becessary. 
t never be lost sight of, and that is not to kill off our farming There is not the ghtest doubt that et t Stat 
xpecting or trying to force the farmer to work for nothing | of Agriculture is efficient and doing « ent 
in an eesent ] t ; ; } x 
ct result of those unduly low prices that some felt so happy | “bility taken ou s r ! 
sar, butter, eggs, ete., decreased in production, as shown you on | where business m J nd ’ 
me ing brains guid ie men der hem to t é f 
| have tried to prove that a tariff that is too low does not | many of our manufacturing and mercia to t 
! mers sufficiently and causes a decrease in production, | they attained Such men as at required t l ¢ 
will force us to import our shortages from abroad and | ing industry, who ought to 
y, though slowly, bring us step by step, in certain com except on the ral of ' ! t ny I t I t S 
whe n nd finally landed, via, helpless, unless foreign | Government usually pays nd alt » t 
supply sufficient to meet the requirements. Department of Agriculture ( ! t 
t hand, why, having had a high protective tariff for | Government, yet t al t S i ‘ 
r many years, how comes it that our farming in many | for the object in view i D t f Ag 
not keep pace with our growth in manufactures, | scientific work, it when it es t rketiz a 
e are Many reasons, of course. For example, as our grazing ul t cor sation I ration > far 
put up into farms it naturally would decrease our number > tter \ 1 n \ ) i 
nd at the same time increase the price. But just as a tariff es in vi ! i 3 is of Such 
tect ir farmers or low or no duties would expose them to mpl a i 
from abroad—so also our system by which we export our sidcratio tl Y gia 
n if it be small, yet such is the natural law of supply and is is ‘ New York ( M 
t if left free to work without any arti al inte ren the lalsot une! ment t \ 
ich the surplus is sold abroad mal the price for the } l as y d y 
ol ther, for the time being, which generally means afte1 g stry 1 14 n 3 
s sold the bulk of his produce; then generally the op dt \ k it nv \ t ~ 
idleman who has bought the farmer produce at tl low ture id w d ) 
sa goodly portion of the surplus abroad at the low price, and le ( ! : 
1arket relieved of that surplus up go prices again. tut t ’ W 
e to the farmer has been done and the consumer only i | diy « 
a. t } } \ } 
tr after vear the game went on, even under 1 protection 
no protection to the producer in any of ‘ommodities lit wv ’ 
d ! The operator or middleman had a safety valves z 2es 
surplus, but the farmer, except in | rel ‘ gses 
] Not 
United States In lations Commission : 
d that in wages y Ww t 
the efficiency of his men. Compensation 
han exist, or more than merely make a fair It is I 
ing newed life and zest in all one \ 1 glad I 
their labor to prope rly live and keep wi i k | | ’ 
n to put something aside in savings for I LV sug , , : 
I in such men. power VAY sta tion thi . 
’ irudgery, that the t ( t 
vn t 1 throwt mercy , Stat into t ts sa thir 
struggling exist, the he be are divides l 3 ’ 
shed. ( try ] S 
» fa tr hee il] Has nb m r toreing t Ta Ss 1 > 9 
roduets a rketed practical m to in ¢ ! t! 
d o? an ence? such produce of t m, W i 
» figures United States Department of Agri of such produce, prior to d g 
», 1914, 18 ent of our farmers lost ft $200 I end 
r >» per cent from $1 to $200; thus one-third iltural 
{ for not! at a loss, while the average for ) 3 





be $408 for their year’s labor. f ; ‘ ; 
ensating the farmers through our antiquated an Li ! urplus 1 locally l 
n results, how can we ex] 












so-calle den opportunities said to be in store for i t 
t become more efficient? Mr. Ford's workmen did n nt “ 
ind efficient on promises or pamphlets. The act y 
the good wages did it: and show the farmer profits and It i 
wake up and become efficient. yes 
our system so binds us that we don’t give the farmer ¢ A I i 
[t seems as though we had adopted a plan whereby the farmer sons , 
umer seem to be sworn enemies, and each has a knife behind 1 in Uk S 
ready to run it into each other, through the middle man. f thod of 
er overproduces, the knife is run into the fa if th im it s 
underproduces, the knife is run into the consumer. era 
t needless bloodletting; what unnecessary strife! Why no I tain $ 3 
and seal a compact for 999 years, with privileges for ret 1 of t duties 
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It is claimed by R. P. Trask, of the New York State Agricultural Col- 


lege, the average egg production per hen in the United States is 8 
dozen, and at 27 cents average, for farmers that have 500 hens, it is 
claimed the farmer just about quits even. The average milk produc- 
tion in the United States per cow, it is claimed, is 3,500 pounds, and 
for New York State it is said to be 4,400 pounds, and for the 275 
farmers in the Ithaca cooperative district it Is said to be 3,800 pounds 
per year. Suppose, through scientific breeding, etc., which farmers, if 
they find we consumers mean business and mean really to treat them 


right, will eagerly desire to help bring about, we later find 25 per cent 





or possibly 50 per cent, in time, increase in yield of eggs per hen and 
milk per cow, part of that increase in yield would go to the farmer in 
extra profits and part to the consumer in lower prices. 

Will you please point out what is economically wrong with the 
whole plan and what part is impractical? 

l’erhaps it may be economically wrong not to permit the country 

iyer and the city middlemen to continue their playing football, first 
using the farmers as the football and later the consumers as the 
football. 

As to impractical, allow me to point out that we actually do bring 


our farm products to market now; we know more or less, and in many 


cases exactly, where the produce comes from and where it goes to. 
The country dealers, the transport lines, and the city wholesale re 
ceivers have such records, and no Vompeiian or Martinique earthquake 
has destroyed such records or knowledge. Even by the cooperative 
system, which the United States Department of Agriculture, as well as 
the State of New York also, is urging farmers to form, only the surplus 
produce from each district will be shipped to consuming markets. 
Will such cooperative farmers’ associations have any better facilities for 

















} wing where to ship to than if such cooperative associations or dis- 
t have a central or Federal board, having a department for each 
commodity, that would have records of production, what is in transit, 
what in hands of wholesale dealers in consuming centers, what the 
| or ordinary daily requirements or consumption of each market, 
what, if any, surplus or shortage likely to be, ete.? We are going it 
blind more or less now, and we would continue to do so even if coop 
erative associations of farmers were formed: but we would not be, 
un the plan outlined. The task is not herculean nor impractical, but, 
| ups, the idea in itself may be startling and that might possibly 

ise one at first glance to think it impractical or economically wrong. 

The destination of such product would probably not be disturbed or 

hanged by as much as 1 per cent, but it would be more direct and 
economical Ples remember I never at any time contemplate de- 
priving the farmer of absolute freedom to do with his produce or land 
as he pleases; he at all times has the privilege of selling such produce 
a he chooses direct to consumers, but not to dealers. 

It is only the country dealer who now obtains the produce from the 
farmer and who is indifferent as to what the farmer does or what 
! smes of the produce as long as he makes a living or profit out of his 

are in the transaction; that such country dealers be deprived of this 
privilege and in place thereof take him—or if there be many in a 
district the farmers to select the ablest amongst them—and make him 
the local agent of the cooperating farmers in that district 

Business men who are at the head of large and successful establish- 
ments have broad plans or principles on which they operate, but they 
have no fixed or rigid rules by which the economy of operation may 
| interfered with, and they allow certain things to be done which 
possibly might be counter to the general broad plan they have in view; 
that is, they adapt themselves to circumstances and conditions. There- 
fore, for example, if the milk supply would also come under the con 
trol of the selling agency, and finding that the various concerns that 

ipply New York City with its milk actually have an efficient gathering 
force, the common-sense business man, who would not be hampered 


a rigid rule, but would be guided by the spirit or aim to procure 








ciency and good results, would permit the continuation of the busi 
ness; but probably they would be required to have cow testing for 
vield of milk enforced and would require arrangements to be made to 
use the results of such tests for weeding out unprofitable cows and 
mproving the breed gradually, which at present none of the milk dis 


i 

tributors are doing. The aim in view is to improve yield and efficiency, 
not to destroy or punish; to insure better and surer compensation to 
producers which will act as the impelling force or inducement for pro 
ducers to do as suggested. 


Chere probably will be many districts in the United States where it 


would not be feasible or practical to put the plan into operation and 
here therefore it would not be enforced, except for statistical pur- 
es and also to simply mark out the district and effect an organiza 


of farmers, who are to select their president and other officers 






that upon 24 hours’ notice they can be communicated with through 
president or secretary ; but that is no reason why the attempt should 
ot be made to bring about the aim in view, especially in such sections 
here the production in such produce is carried on on a large seale, 
When farmers and consumers and even the middlemen find the plan 
works well in dairy products, poultry, and eggs, the cry will go up, 
even from the farmers, to extend it to other commodities. 
WHO MAKES THE PRICE? 
Let us take poultry and dairy products. At the end of last season 
the old stock was practically gone and the new April eggs were coming 
n the market in quantities, as is customary in the season of highest 





‘ 
production It is claimed from time immemorial that supply and de- 
mand governs the price. But here the season opens with a heavy pro 
‘ tion—too big, fortunately, for the population to consume—hence 
operators or large dealers buy not only to sell part for immediate 
consumption but also to store and hold for sale in the fall and winter 
mont The same applies also to full-grass June butter Therefore 
for about two months the production is very much heavier than the 
consumption, and the operators keep on buying and storing. Now the 





question arises, Where does that illusive law of supply and demand 
governing prices come in? Nobody knows what the production will be 
there are too many uncertainties that can affect the production—and no 
one knows what quantities will be imported from abroad, except that 
by no means can it possibly reach 5 per cent of our consumption, for 
such a diversion to the United States from foreign countries, if it were 
possible un existing world production and consumption (assuming 
there had been no war), would raise prices enormously and would per 
haps have created riots and bloodshed in England, where the shortage 
aused by our taking even 5 per cent of our needs from abroad would 
have made not famine, but what is as bad, famine prices. 

rhe producer surely does not make the price. He, meeklike, has to 
take what price they say is the market price. The consumer does not 
make the price, for he is asked no questions. <All he knows is that 
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he requires three meals a day and has got to get them, and the marto: 
price he is charged he has very little voice in making. The farme 
to sell, as he can not store on the farm; and the consumer must 
his daily food; but neither producer nor consumer really has a yoic: 
making the price. Each is shown market reports or daily quotat 
and are told these are the prices—one to the farmer, and another, 


y 


: in 
cluding waste and a lot of unnecessary expenses also, for the « 
sumer. However, producer and consumer are given the privilege 


register protests, which the producer does by reducing production 
prices get too low, and the consumer by curtailing consumption 
prices get too high; and vice versa. 

Then, pray, who does make the price? The demand from the 
sumer is insufficient during this period to anywhere near app! 
the supply; the goods keep on piling up and up all over the ¢ 
and considerable guessing is daily done by the operators as to qua 
stored and likely to still further increase, ete. All the pros and 
are taken into consideration by the operators, and they and they 
make the price. That is, they are taking a big chauce—gamb)i; 
and for that chance or risk they take they are the real price mak 
and it is but natural that after they have bought and stored 
quantities that until the bulk of what has thus been bought by the: 
been disposed of they will use their best business talent to hold 
even raise prices, so as to insure them a profit. They are takine a 
gambling chance, and they certainly are entitled to all the profit , 
can get out of the gambling system under which we operate in m 
ing foodstuffs. 

We know to a certainty that if the goods have been properly selected 
and stored {it will all be consumed; so but very little chance i 
in that respect; but the vital part—the price, low to producer 
he sells the major portion and then high to consumers—that 


’ is left 
entirely to what we call supply and demand, the operators. 

Many operators or wholesalers would be only too happy to w ’ 
a small profit on their turnover, eliminating excessive profits, pi 1 


arrangements were made to stabilize prices at various seasons and 
stop what is virtually guessing or gambling. 
RURAL CREDITS. 


We certainly do need better credit facilities for farmers. Lon: 
farm-land loans, as contemplated in the Fletcher bill, would 
material benefit to farmers and to the entire United States in 


quence. But when loans are made, even if limited to 50 per « 
the value of the farms, the lender looks not only to the securit 
also to the earning power of that security. If one-third of the fa 


work for nothing or at a loss, the earning powér seems to be 
ebb, The ordinary chances and risks of loss in raising crops o) 
mals on farms is precarious enough, but if to this we add th: 


further risk that often the farmer can not tell whether prices | 
obtain will cover cost of production, due to our method or sys 
marketing, then, indeed, farm loans are not quite as alluring as 
could be made to be, and the question arises, Is the farmer, no 
how upright and hard working he may be, really a good risk to 
considering the business he is engaged in is such a big gamble, 
his production is a little above the normal yield? 
JUSTICE. 

When contemplating a revision of the tariff, various manufa 
industries that will be affected by the tariff are accorded a 
before the framers of the bill, with a view to protect the con 
tion in that industry—fair compensation for labor and for 
Hias it ever occurred to you that the farmer is never consulted 
about the compensation he is to obtain for his labor and capit 
vested? He has absolutely no voice in the matter at all. Th: 
price of his produce, which includes labor and returns on cap 


vested, is left to what we call chance—supply and demand 

not. On November 23 I showed how within the space of a few 

of smallest production even prices fluctuated 25 to 30 per cent ! 
when, as was later found to be the case, the supply did not ! 
the demand by more than 1 per cent. Examples, of which t! 
sample, discourage the producer and disinclines him to in: 
methods that would lead to increase cf yield and efficiency. Mar 


ducers are so discouraged that they do not care *“‘ whether schox 
or not.” To think that we permit the backbone or foundation 
county to be left to the merey of chance or guesswork amongst 
ators. Remember, please, I am not blaming the operators o1 
men—you even force them into gambling and speculating and g 
and worrying, too. They do the best they can under the syste! I 
the bulk of them are not intentionally trying to be unjust to pi 
or consumers. 
Barring a few products, such as wheat, cotton, ete., we prod 
about enough for our requirements; and if there be some products 5 
as dairy and poultry products, where upon occasion we at times 
slightly over and under produce, is that any reason why the flu 
should be so violent as to work infinite harm to producers a 
sumers? Stabilize prices. and it will be found everybody will | 
If the large milk distributers can get together with the mi! 
ducers and can agree upon a range of prices according to g 
nearness to market, and the consumers are not asked whethet 
them or not, why can not it be done to start with in other 
products, poultry, and eggs by a competent central or Federal | 
which will have on its board representatives of the farmers and 
and also men of high standing for business ability and fair pla) 
perhaps one or two Government officials to see that no conspi 
hurt any interest involved—producer, dealer, or consumer—Is att 
This would at least give producer and consumer a voice in maki! 
and equitable prices, and be it remembered no price can be full 
does not amply compensate the average producer, otherwise W 
likely in time to reach the stage England arrived at. 
When you show the producer that he at all times will pri 
and that if the yield or efficiency is increased, he will obtain | 
it in profits—and the consumer the other part in lower pri 
cause the producer to look upon farming in an entirely different 


be 


than at present. This is the foundation upon which, I thin 
farming industry can be built up, and se which our future | 
will to a great extent be determined. t will be an inducen 


those in farming to draw others to the farm instead of driving 
into factories, as seems to have been the case in England. : 
You say many of the points I draw attention to are well ta 
you do not always agree with the conclusions I draw from thé 
“ There is but one conclusion I have arrived at, and I desire 
phasize it very strongly, for I consider it vital and paramount in 
with our farming problem, and that is make farming profitable ; 
allow it to become a gamble more than nature or providence has ¢ 
made it; make the toil or labor expended in farming a surer SoU) 
remuneration than our system of marketing has permitted it 
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whole question will solve itself. Show the farmer that he DRAWBACK Dt 
will be compensated for his toil, and you sharpen his wits and To encourage increased employment of i d S 
him a desire to profit more and more by becoming efficient and | allowing drawback duties, so that > could import iw prod 3 : 
ful. Urging farmers to form cooperative associations will | abroad, paying duty thereon; but after labor has n ex! ed . 
without a business organization or head to devise means to | in the manufactured state we allow 99 per cent of the duty in ord 
ist compensation for the farmers’ labor, through the advice or | to enable export trade to grow well as ve lovment to 
f a national marketing commission, with able men trained and | the United States. But - de this w oT: nei f 
d in industry and commerce on such a commission, would be | home consumption highe pric es should prevail. Even if it ad 
to count the chickens to be hatched from infertile eggs. product like sugar, where duties are paid « the raw in ted s ; 
the business brains to guide and protect the wages the farmer | after labor is expended thereon in retini f tl sug : l 
ve for his labor such cooperative associations may turn out | in the United States, the consumer t duty \ it ’ 
ly heavyweights fighting against each other in production | foreign country, the drawback dut refunded | } 
ting instead of as now each farmer by himself a lightweight. | sumer does not pay the duty, but he did give « | t ) 
ve combination to avoid making farming less of a gamble than | men in the sugar refineries. These workmen did n ’ t 
nt is will help the farmer through better marketing and cheap | for the benefit of the foreign consumer, nor did the f 
i will lower prices to consumers by stoppage of waste and | refined more sugar than we consumed at 
eld per acre and from live stock, and will also be welcomed | bulk of the workmen's wages in the , 
the much-abused middlemen, who will do less guessing and | United States. 
nd become more efficient and economical in distributing. Therefore we encourage labor to work for foreign nsu 
ember that Germany encouraged the formation of the | facturing industries without damaging such industry, t Ww 
Verband and the potash syndicate in order to avoid de- | encourage farm labor to 1 : reign consut s, f ! 
mpetition, and even Belgium had its Comptoir des Acieres we produce through farm lab« than our tariff-protected fa 





enacted the Clayton bill that permits and encourages | ucts can be consumed at hon immediately, after 
» form cooperative combinations. Why, then, should we | is produced, the price drops to the world price 











take full adva intage of it for the upbuilding of our farming consumption tariff no longer protects su farm | . 
ich is bound to redound to the benefit of the entire country Therefore we virtually say to our farmers and to - wil 
HOW A PROTECTIVE TARIFF GIVES ONLY PARTIAL PROTECTION To | desire to go into farming, “ We will protect you if you und 
MOMENT THERE IS PRODUCED A SURPLUS For EXPoRT Pro- | DUt the instant an overproduction or a surplus is created } , 
CEASES AND PRICES DROP TO WORLD LEVEL. } to work at the same low wage of compensation as is } 1 ir t 
| plus-producing countries where the standard of I 
tried to show how in farm products - small shortage or surplus everything the laborer requires and has to 1 nd y for i 


s or lowers prices for the bulk of the commodity in 








IS | much lower basis.” 
1 often out of all proportion to the slight under or over pro- | rhus we create an in S d thi ¢ 
s causing violent fluctuations that are so harmful to pro- pal reasons why our farming ot | 
nsumer; and on previous occasions I tried to show how in | nomenal growth in manufa g 
ng industry these violent fluctuations are avoided. True, you ean point to our ‘ n and t 
on is that by not protecting the English farmer and | special reasons we could afl with t { 
1 in free competition with farmers the world over English | look back to, say, 20 vears 1 vou w i 
declined about 50 per cent in the face of a growing popula- | products we then exported nning t 
ilted in excess numbers in industries for whom later it was 
i and almost impossible to obtain steady and remunerative LOA 
lille at the same time large numbers out of employment The cry comes from the farmers that they should 
yuld have found employment on English land in farming | ties for obtaining long-time loan 1 their farm 
of England had protected her home farming and farm labor. | loans for crop raising, etc., at lower rates of int s 
Unite 1 States did protect our farming industry by a pro- The provisions in the new Federal Reserve Board 


‘Fr 


f, but that protection lasted only as long as our production to help the farmer, and efforts are now being mack nel 
juirements was not excessive; and as no foreign importa- | Fletcher bill providing for long-term farm-land loar 
i take place, it resulted in prices or remunerations as a rule The farmer certainly does need better facilities 
world price plus freight and import or protective duty. at more reasonable rates of interest. 

for home consumption foreign importations of foodstuffs tut L claim that even if the Fletcher ill n i 
illy barred out, and our farmers could count upon our own | not help the farmer much, for our farmin 
msumers. gut the one — defect with this was that it | or compensation for capital and labor, and earn 
} 

! 





y protect the farmer or the labor on the farm (as it did in | or his security (the land and implement s a vita i i 
ig industries) when we had a surplus to export. That sur- | made more secure and not overlooked. 
large or small, made the price for the entire or the great EXAMPLES OF DROP IN VALUATION 1 ro FALI, ¢ ; 


commodity, and the price always includes labor. If the 
was low, although at no time while the protective tariff was 


The real owners of a large western railroad syst 


























ild importations be made for home consumption, yet it | the risk of investing some $50,000,000 needed, through a con tt 
it prices from falling to the world level, more or less. So | representing the real owners of that railroad, offered a preferred 7 
ction was only partial and not full and complete, as was | cent stock, going ahead of its own security, plus a bonus equal t 
protecting manufacturing industries. 90 cents for every $1 invested in the new 7 per cent ferred stock 
any, however, a better protective system seems to have been | be given up out of their own security Early in July the offer yw 
nd that, perhaps was one of the causes why German agricul- | turned down, This means that compensation s d I d t 
n growing, not only in amount produced_to meet the needs | rates of freight was so low that a 7 per cent pref f stock plus {# 
‘asing population, but also in yield and efficiency. per cent bonus in common stock did not tempt capi to enter. O 
rin a general sense, Germany was not an exporter of food would think that legitimate railroad investments 1 deteriorated to 
question with her was (as it should have been with Eng- | the standard of wildcat mining ventures. The rail: i was still « 
y to increase her production to meet the needs of her growing | a small income on its capital stock, but the futur t k was s 
A protective tariff and the further safeguarding of the | certain that its stockholders preferred to make extra nary sé 
stry by the German council of agriculture that acts as the | rather than risk any more money of their own, and tho wl t t 
board, with right of criticism and initiative in all legis- | entertained the proposition, after due consideration, ked out. 
ling agriculture, helped to give absolute and ironclad pro- | The United States Steel Corporation had reduced its dividend 
German agriculture. A system was devised which virtually | 14 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent quarterly All interested k 
tion to farmers and labor on the farm by which any surplus } business and profits had gone down to a low-water mark it 
| Id be expcerted without loss to the exporter and without at | turn of the year its business was Ii! ving. R ithy ! 
wering home prices (or compensation for capital and labor) | decided, rather than attempt to lower wages of its w ! 
Ss He oi te ; a chet | hard times when cost of living is so high, that its stockhold 
i can give a better idea by quoting from Gern any and the do without even that one-half of 1 per cent qua divid j R 
l;mperor,’ by Herbert Perris, who seems to prefer the English | was that, although the business is improving, the s : jers rushed 
, . | sell, and the | depreciated over 25 times tl int the | i 
ers of all grain, home or foreign, eee nor allowed free | one-half of 1 per cent dividend. In other words, alt gh the plant 
tificates to a like value, which being av ailable for any cereals | still there, undamaged by fire, 1 a r eart! ike, t ving 
other goods, including coffee and petroleut n, and being sale- | jack of returns as compensation the market value dk ed 
t to a bounty on exports rhus, whenever a bountiful har | $75,000,000. : 


down the home price below the amount of the foreign price 
t it pays the German corn grower to export. The value of 


In the great city of New York, in our famous B 
t certificate makes up the lower foreign price to the requisite | 


borhood, around Canal Street, Grand Street 

















: § hig . Pes} so f f - 
id the market being relieved of the surplus supply, the native | — > a aon , por aoe “Ty = _ oF 
s k to the old level, and the consumer is again paying | Pole cape aalll, ab Pgseages ee ager gl all, oa ga eeepc gh 
int of the duty. A more flagrant arrangement, from the | caudings, a = = New York has aon Be 
t { ; ’ +hi rot +i , fhe raeal i 1 . I nen rie i) ( Call y rea i ‘ 
he than this protectionist flywheel it would be diffi- | inevitably a decrease in value of th roperty. 
that in case of a surplus production in any farm product . ay the above three exampies, im ra 1, t 
h includes labor was maintained to always give adequate New York City property, we find on 
n : | Tially affected by the earning | ( 
n that good compensation for labor produces contentment | 4d by which farm values will 
ney and encourages increase of production and tends to in-} to enter as loans to farmers 01 
yield and to not only holding iabor in such adequately com- _ The past, present, and futu! 
fustry, but even ‘aws additional labor to it, to keep equal | iS a most vital factor, and 
t growth in manufacturing labor so as to make a country safe industry, | 
ly balanced. benefit of farmer 
United States have a higher standard of living and wages On February 27 last I i } 
nost any other country on the globe. foth of the large | departments for each l 


s believe in protecting labor; and the tariff, which pro- | prohibitive tax on country d 
revenue but also protects labor, has more or less pro- | otherwise), we could devise a s 
labor to such an extent that our industries grew up in | industry so that no matter ho 

inner; and, as pointed out on prior occasions, when an | modities were abroad it would 1 








tion or surplus was produced, the system by which sales are | and price alw: ys includ l 
ibled manufacturers to protect labor from being lowered in We agree on the urge n f 
n associations ono all t rural 


} 
The office of such rural « 
locally to the distant con 
a to each farmer, act 
the office keeps an a nt ( f 
= economically wrong for the Federal o1 tral ] 


syst : of marketing farm produce is entirely different; re- 
t when a surplus was produced the price of that commodity 
1 to th e world price; and hence if our cost of producing was 
in in other countries, not infrequently capital invested as 
rr in producing such farm produce was seriously underpaid. 


































































































































1 nev of the farmers in a certain commodity, say it be butter 
or eggs, when it is found desirable to export at a lower price to get rid 
of any small rplus where perhaps $100,000 or even $500,000 loss is 











tained over the normal price the farmers obtained, to distribute 
loss through the various States, and in these States it is 
divided and subdivided agaia and again until finally the loss sus- 
tuined in any local rural district is determined, and that local rural 
office apportions or charges it up against each farmer in that local 
ociation, according to the per cent he is chargeable with as against 
the amount of business he transacted there in that particular com- 
modity? It would probably be an infinitessimal sum compared to the 
\ i of business transacted, but it would have protected the farmer 
und even the consumer trom violent price fluctuations. 

\s to any profits on importations that would thus be made at 
lower prices than ruling at home in a certain commodity, that profit 
could be retained for prizes to farmers and to agents of the farmers 
in the local rural distiicts as an inducement to spur them all on to 
elliciency. But the plan outlined would ere long bring our farming 
industry to wh marked prosperity and increase of production and 
vield and decrease in cost of production and decrease in cost of living 
that importations of food products would soon be but a memory and 
no more an actuality or even a possibility. 

We have virtually told the farmer that any commodity that he can 
not produce as cheaply as other countries, even when he had a pro- 
tective tariff for home consumption in his favor, he must not and 
dare not produce more than barely enough for our own home needs. 
I he dare produce a trifle more, the price of that commodity, or the 
pri for the greater portion, drops to world levels, and that means 
l abor is wasted and sometimes part of his capital, too. Thus we 
‘ unas and almost force farmers not to increase production ex- 
‘ for the rowing needs of our increasing population; and we fur- 
t! force labor to seek employment in factories already oversup- 
4 | rather than encourage a more equal distribution of labor into 
fiirmir as well as into manufacturing. 

We further, through this short-sighted policy, cause farmers to lose 
interest in what they do, and thus they fail to take heed or advantage 
of t many ideas suggested for increase of yield and efficiency, which 
\ 1 in time decrease cost of production, decrease cost of living, and 

t vive farmers better and surer profits or compensation. Nay, fur- 
t . as some wide-awake and hopeful farmers do adopt the ideas sug- 

ted in improved methods, ete., enabling them to withstand unduly 
| price that prevail in times of slight overproduction of such com 
modities, those farmers who have not adopted the improved methods 

fer all the more when prices are low or near to cost of production 
for the efficient farmers but are entirely too low to cover cost of pro- 
duction for the inefficient, indifferent, or discouraged farmer, 

The plan | suggest, starting by departments for the three products, 

ll not only give fair remuneration for all the farmers engaged therein 
but will cause the increase of yield from cows and hens to march 
thi hout the United States in an almost equal or armylike advance 
and will not be by coercion either, but through assured good profits 
or compensation, through the advice or system whereby all who are 
in the cooperative societies can not but help act on the plan for in- 

rease of yield and efficiency ; and those who do not care to do so will 
not only receive a black eye’ from the local agent whose report the 
enders of funds will consult in granting loans to farmers, but they 
" further be deprived of the privilege of using the cooperative asso 
ciation and its selling agency for the sale of their produce; and as 
there would be no dealers in the United States in such commodity to 
whom they could sell such produce—as all dealers would obtain their 
produce only through the selling agency—it necessarily would leave 
such recalcitrant farmers only one outlet for such produce, namely, to 
ek consumers to whom they can sell direct; but as even consumers 
want standard and not inferior produce, even such an outlet would 
soon be closed to such farmers, 

Farmers are human beings, have feelings and instincts like other 
h in beings, and when they see that what {is intended is not to have 
him treated like the *‘ easy mark” some city people think he has been 
hitherto, but that primarily what is intended is to look first of all after 
his welfare, and the consumers’ welfare will follow as a natural conse- 
quence, then the farmer will wake up from his lethargy. It would 


create a spirit of competition to excel in efficiency of production, yield, 
and stoppage of waste instead of, as now, a competition to see how 
often we can make him work for nothing, which in turn causes a 


desire to retaliate when opportunity offers, to turn the tables on those 
who thus unjustly forced him on previous occasions to work for noth 
ing, and at times even at a loss of his capital, too. 


We have the lands, we have the farmers and their help, and we even 
have excess numbers in factorles who could be drawn to the land to 
produce foodstuffs that the world will always need. We have 
100,000,000 people to feed, and our numbers will keep on growing. 
Ve have a high standard of living and wages in the United States, 
and labor on farms should receive as full protection as it does in man- 
ufacturing for what we produce and consume in the United States; 
and we should encourage overproduction even in some commodities 
that can be more cheaply produced in other countries, and sell such 
overproduction only at the world price and distribute the difference 


between the world and home price on the total produced at home, but 
not to lower our home price also to the world price. Such a plan 
would in time, by the good wages paid farmers and farm laber, produce 
ine of yield and efficiency, and that perhaps would ere long bring 
cost of our total production to a lower basis and nearer to the world level. 


reuse 





Although our wages for labor in industries are higher in the United 
States than in other countries, yet through efficiency in many a manu- 
factured product we find that, high as our labor wages are, we can 
compete, more or less, with manufacturing countries where lalsor is 
piid lower wages. Through the protection such industries received in 
the past, not only did they grow to large proportions but also markedly, 

in efficiency. 

Why not, therefore, too, start to properly protect our farming indus- 
try ? As shown, the protective tariff to farmers gave protection only 

lone : they produced barely enough for ourselves; and the moment 
\ ph production occurred, as in former years, where labor and cost 
f feed, et plaved a big item in cost of production, then the surplus 

ht down price, and that discouraged overproduction and dis- 
ce iged marked general increase in yield and efficiency. 

But by adequately protecting the farmer, at least on the home con- 

mption, we would encourage overproducing and surplus going abroad 

1 wer prices: and in time the efficiency of the farmers in 

{ out the United States will have been brought to such a 

! idard that even the surplus would bring prices close to cost, 
them toe compete in time, as we now do in some manufactured 

vith i eaper labor produced farm products of other countries, 

i on eate a large favorable trade balance, but would 


elliciency would develop, bring down cost of living to 
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consumers, and would require a larger percentage of our population 
on farms than we unfortunately now have, and we would see ‘| 


employed and distress in the towns and cities than we have wit: i 
in recent years. : 
in fact, those who are thoroughly familiar with our export 


know that prices are often shaded on manufactured articles 
home selling price in order to obtain a foreign outlet for the s 
manufactured at home. In this way the manufacturer figures th» 
profits made on the 90 per cent, more or less, sold in the United s 
should produce sufficient profit to enable him to sell 10 per cent 

or less, or his surplus production, at a reduced price or with lit 

no profit, and in this manner he gives employment to a larger 1 

or more steady employment than otherwise could have resulted, What 
I suggest is simply applying the same principle on some of ou 
products, where labor, care, cost of feed, ete., are higher in the 1) 
States than abroad, and the profits made on the large quantity con 
at home will enable the small relative surplus to be exported at 
prices and thus give employment on our farms to larger numbx 1 
in time, as yield and efticiency increases through good wages, thi 
production decreases, and as this takes place the entire count; | 
the consumers therein will pay lower prices on the larger quantit 
sumed within our borders, which prior to this they were asked 


elow 


a little more for under the present destructive method of lev: 
world prices when overproduced, and unduly raising or kee; 
prices by the enforced restriction of production, which prever 


cease of yield and increase of efficiency, and which is one of the 


causes for the high cost of living and also for the distress o{ 
farm rs in other than war time, when war prices prevail on foodstuff 
On October 26 you wrote: “ We wish to acknowledge receipt 


manuscript you submitted treating on improved methods of m 
farm products. In our investigational work on this subject 
glad to have constructive opinions of those who have made a 
study of the matter.” 

As far as I am concerned, I have made no careful study at f 
this matter, and even if I had it would all be theoretical and yaluclos¥ 
All that I have sent since January last year to President Wils 
referred the matter to you, was all based on actual experienc 
in foreign and domestic commerce. 

And if I, who can lay no claim to marked ability, have seen 
and defects from which our farming, and in consequence we co 
too, suffer from, you can im ne what a national marketing 
sion would be able to accomplish who would have on it men 1% 
throughout the United States and the world for their experi 
business ability, to work in conjunction with the United States | 
ment of Agriculture, to solve our farming problem. 





What the German council of agriculture helped to bring 
Germany the national marketing commission would do for fai 
the United States. It is primarily a business problem, and 


men should be brought to give their guidance and advice to thy 
This is by no means a reflection on the farmers or on the Depa 
Agriculture or on our financiers for not lending financial 
through the guidance of experienced and able business men, w 
aid of all others combined, it is my humble opinion the matte: 
solved, and easily at that. 

On August 25 I wrote you that steps ought to be taken t 
our citizens from paying war or famine prices for food, and 
a temporary expedient, and that we seemed to be frantic to 
our wheat and flour, of which we had a great quantity to sp 
added my belief that as the quantity was diminished by home 
tion and exports it was not inconceivable that prices might rise 
$2 per bushel, as 10 or more countries would be 





eagerly 
it. 

Here you have an example of how a world shortage creat: 
demand ; that, big as our surplus was, prices are run up far a 
of production, and to the hurt of our home consumers 
quantity we consume at home ourselves. 

So, likewise, if there had been no war or no world shortage, 
plus, even if much smaller, would have been pressed for sal 
and prices would have tumbled below cost of production. 

Our farmers need fear no foreign competition on wheat, but 
a product cost of production is lower in other countries than 
United States, and if we produce but a little more than our 
sumption the price gradually drops to the world price, at w 
surplus is pressing for sale, and thus we underpay our fa 
having tried to be industrious. When you underpay you prey 
ciency and increase of yield from being developed, and thus we 
prevent a decrease in cost of production, which helps to keep 
of living and at same time keeps farmers’ compensation too lo 

It hurts producer and consumer, and we ought to remedy 
Germany. 

Respectfully submitted for your consideration by a fellow ci 

CHAS. Kt 

514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 

New York, February 3, 1 


on tl 


514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STR 
New York, February 
Hon. W. S. Goopwin, 


Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I take the liberty of inclosing another n 
on our farming problem, in which, as formerly, I again draw 
to some features of German methods, which perhaps might | 
benefit in the United States if same could be adopted or copicd 
our people and temperament. 

Reason I pick out German methods is because in that count! 
ing and farm credits are models. 

Hoping you will pardon my obtruding my views upon you, I 4 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Cnas. Ki 
WHAT PROTECTION DOES THE AMERICAN FLAG FURNISH TO 6 
BE THEY FARMERS OR CONSUMERS, WHO LIVE ON AMERICAN 


Foop SuPrplLy 
According to Immanuel Kant, 
his conception of law.” 
In nature everything is orderly and nNethodical, but mai 
infallible in creating laws, often eriss, and these errors, if not 
lead to distress and misery. ; 


THEIR PRODUCED ON AMERICAN SoIL? 


is governed by law, 


* nature 





The Paris Figaro, after the Agadir incident, sent a spe¢ 
spondent to Germany with a view to learning the feelings 
ments in Germany that brought about the regrettable avai 
to the new military laws in Germany of Mareh 27, 1911, 
lowed by the law of June 14, 10912, and later by the law 











of which increased the military forces of Germany. Written 
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economically wr I ‘ 
nechman, Georges Bourdon, the closing words in the chapter on | cost of production (inclu ind 
his book, the German Enigma, also lays blame on the French | the quantity consumed i: | sa 
vords: ** But it is also apparent that lamentable, even criminal, | everything the farmer has , 
were committed at the quai d’orsay, and that it is the duty prices prevailing in the 1 
if it desires to live in security against accident, to exact It is also economical): Ss cons 
men who represent it capacity in the science of politics, | pay at the rate of $1.50 in tl 
clear sightedness, and precision in all their dealings and | times when the consumers’ nate 
We have not treated the t t 
words, it is the duty of the Government to protect the wel- | for the comparative failur he 
ts people by clear-sighted action and wise laws. rate that we have advanced N 
American flag protect its citizens? Even on American soil | out reason does there seem | it t 
¢ es not protect its citizens from harm. True, no foreign naval } has his inning when war prices are prevailing, f 1 movem: 
destroyed life or property here, nor has a foreign army in- | started to rectify the injustice done fart for rly Poss 
country, but the citizens of our country are suffering never the large consuming centers, like New York Cit t effort 
Although we have a great abundance of wheat and a big | made to bring this important 1estion before t nt } 
to spare for foreign consumption, yet our citizens are made to] light, and to try and ina ite ew laws \ s 
the high prices they have to pay for their bread. What pro- | will, first of all, deal justly t ir farmers tl 
being on American soil, under the American flag, afford | and justice, to be even-handed, will in turn mal l I 
en consumers from paying war prices when there is no war ]| sumers, too. 
borders? On the other hand, in case of an overproduction, BREAD 
smaller quantity exported also makes the price for the bulk Oa Bie 7 ; : 
numodity consumed at home, what protection has the American Prices for wheat and flour have advanced over 80 r cent 
on the home-consumed quantity ? the price of a 5-cent loaf of bread has been 1 ad to G-eent 
it seems that custom or man-made law in a daily neces- | Per cent. | . : : : 
which it should be the duty of the nation to foster and If, therefore, 6 Ceeee. 3h to-day a fair price for bread, then f 
full potential production thereof, we are entirely remiss in | P&®St the consumer has been paying far, far above what he 
t to the mercy of chance, speculation, and what not. In- have. Who made the ChOFmous difference n tl q 
paying those engaged in agriculture a living wage according | Ye@tly consume at hom It has been swallowed t y = 
d States standard of wages and living, somehow the custom We had for years past a standard fixed pi for a dal 
to entirely ignore cost of production and a fair living wage, bread ; the consumer never was asked if he was satisfied; wh 
d thereof, compensate farmers according to surplus or short- | Price of wheat was unduly low, moderat« ra litt m t 
the skilled operators who play upon this keyboard make the | 4verage made no difference; the consumer was not ( 
w prices, regardless of cost of production or fair compensa- rhe price was fixed for him, not by overproduction 
farmers. Sometimes the producer profits; sometimes he is | ™@nd, but by custom, and so_ ust con t 
hurt; the same applies to consumers; but at all times the | CUStom that he never stopped to limes t p! 
erator or middle man, who should be considered no more than | !oWered or the weight or quantity for the 5 cents he pa 
the distributing machinery, as are the railroad transporters, But if we had a fixed price for bread, which the co1 
ied opportunities of exorbitant profits to the hurt of both pro- | 42d w.thout complaint or murmer paid, why did not © sarme 
d consumer. compensation in accordance with that 5 nt pl for a if 
ts from Agricultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe, | 02 the quantity consumed in the United States Why did w 
S rocument 214: him to be so often und rpaid, to such an extent tha ny 
(Page 399.) have become so poverty-stricken that they are unable to pro 
: cient funds to diversify their crops, or to expend ne for 
you had no council of agriculture in Germany, but only | tilizers, etc., to improve the much-impoverished soil 
\ organizations ; how would you stand? Cooperative associations of farmers have not and can 
d that in earlier times, the evil; but we ought to have such cooperative associati 
at drawback to this movement was the lack of solidarity | the length and breadth of the Uni States in each and eve 
various unions,” district, being in turn combined by « nties and en by St 
(Page 400.) from these States a solid agricultural society wit i national 
° : a: board, to which should be adds bility f m t 
ogic of the situation is such that a council of agriculture for — ee pod Hho “prisi ae Pe 
| States has become an absolute necessity. The capital and | to protect farmers and consumers, with also a few Government 
the cities are organized. The labor of the cities is organized. | to see that both publicity and fair play are given and 
may only remain unorganized at the peril of his existence. oppress or exploit be attempted, and to this dded advi 
the situation which makes the council of agriculture an abso-| paying on them able railroad men to help prove the trans 
ity for the United States. I wish to ask if you attribute the | the produce and besides dealers in vai 3 commodities to oit 
Germany as an agricultural country to the council of agri- “Such a body, wheth j e ¢: led a council of ag ture o1 
1arketing c mission yr hat m ‘ ed ited St 3 
the council of agriculture is one of the factors in this success. aor at ak tke to ae oe Steaks = oe +} a. a4 - as 
ired success from the legislative and political end. The other | gration of Labor, would he Ip s lve our farmin problem. 
curing the success has been the agricultural society, which . ld ae iv ee ie a a : 4 
ed over and promoted technical development and improve- ; It would study we Ye “te ynit ace prOuucee. Py 
the average cost of prod is ¢ w nd 
(Pages 425-427.) seeing that our farmers w n dance 
= : or less, and not by speculative prices 
breeding law has been enacted. The law provides that only In many of the labor organizatio1 ‘ v 
1y be used for breeding purposes which have been approved | of labor are fixed and the members a ‘ 
ission.”’ rules of the labor organization. So likew wit Tant 
takes 10 swine or 10 sheep or 10 goats as being equal to 1] have to be governed t rul ! ion, 
! catele, Saxony has 1.2 head of cattle for each hectare | jt also representatives of tl I “ a ¢ ’ 
ally utilized land, or, say, 1 head of cattle for every 2] regulations for the farmers 
this makes a stock of cattle probably larger than any to be For example the farmers w 
ny other land. The great number of cattle in Saxony is re-} pring or deliver r possible : af 
for the large production of manure by which the state of | which in itself uld pre e at | $ 100,000,000 
f the fields is extraordinarily raised.” Witt alen have. ta take tat cate. of : a 
ghiy respected colleagues from America will therefore not have to start cow testin fi atl 1 ne . 
when we insist upon a certain degree of protective tariff, | out the unprofitable or boarding cow 7“ i + 
it it an intensive agriculture could hardly be maintained in of Ss hen the breed ft! rh cooperative certified 
in face of the high cost of production. The interest of | tne cooperative s leg ild ot e1 
German population in a large production of foodstuffs in} jaye to trv and increase the production of eggs f lg te, 
itself in consequence of our geographical position is so great | tat p ip een ipo badey mangllreapig aan er ais aaa ce 
1ounce our protective-tarif€ policy would portend disaster for | coulda be it raising s rs for t | nd 1 : a 
and for the whole population. number of an s on 4 farme th 7 
(Page 443.) raise the productive cay of the soil of the far 
(cattle) Marketing Association aim to uphold German | ,, 12 advocating a eiey the tarme 
German agriculture to influence fixing of prices to regulate | UOMS, to start with Pn we eee en mee 
according to the demand.” partment for each, having tral or Feder 1, W l 
; = ‘i branches, which in t 1 have divisions and s \ t 
(Page 450.) bring about economies in gatl 1d g I 
virtschaftskammer-—council of agriculture—is the mother of all | nate such middlemen as will und to 
associations; is the advisory board, and supports agricul erto. Instead of having n ( t \ 
'y possible way.” the farmers, there will be it i 
hese few extracts of that 900-page document of information | the farmers, selected by th st ~ f 
vy our United States investigators many valuable lessons can | ship to consuming markets s ‘ tl pro¢ 
for the upbuilding of United States agriculture. locally sold by him for | i ons Ir 
: that what we are trying to do in the United States is to | markets the sellir iweney san of 
anizations such as Germany 40 years ago found to be insuffi wholesale dealers in the comr lity 
Will we deliberately defy the experience of Germany (see p.| requirements and _ pur Ses. N 
presume that our farmers, who have less opportunity of meet- | produce, and it is to be hoped i 
exchanging views and ideas than most farmers in the villages | merchants and retailers and a 
ts of Germany, can overcome a difficulty that Germany found | men will have been eliminated, t 
vy to remedy by solidifying the cooperative unions through These wholesalers (as ) d 
‘leulture 7 } : : ; sentatives on tl centra ird 
d most, we see that Germany protects its farming indus- | been das t ‘ r g 
of riculture does that even to the extent of having | the p to b id by t wl l 
4 not only a protective tariff! on importations of farm prod- | yet they can made stable nd s 
1 abroad but by having protection extended to native farm | market will be regulated more or less t { 
nh overproduced, through the “ import certificate,” which | the wholesaler will know that if he 
I pri at home equal to tl world price, plus freight and | he is sure of its sal it a s 
duty. Therefore, although ices fluctuate, yet when world } fluctuations being possible, a in t 
clow the 1 il or extremely low, the price on the home produce at sta prices, » be d i 
1 is still protected, even when there is a surplus being | asked any ques ns if p suits ri 
th: case for years and y¢t 
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Ar hortage or 


surpIns the central board of the selling agency in 
looks after, perhaps direct or through merchants now 











‘ d in such business, but always under such rules and regulations 
ntral board will formulate to prevent exploitation of any of the 
n ved producer, dealer, or consumer. 

In this way we at one strok., by eliminating unnecessary middlemen 
nd ‘ decrease prices to consumers and increase prices to pro- 
But what must not be lost sight of is, that by having such a selling 

n the products in question will receive better care and preserva- 
tion nd at the producing end there will be methods introduced for 

















incret r yield and decreasing cost of productio and as the farmers 
will 1 ive the benefit of such guidance and instruction they, in view 
of the stability in compensation it will give them, a expected to do 
their share in helping to bring this about. Therefore, such farmers as 
are unwilling to do this would be deprived of their membership in the 
ooperative society. They would still have the use of their land and 
could sell their produce direct to consumers, but they would be “ inde- 
pendents ” and would not belong to the organization and could not 
I t I y for the disposal of their produce. 

In er \ t organization, although created by a law of the 
United States, is not one that forces or coerces farmers to join, but if 
they a to enjoy the benefits of organized selling to other than con- 

I direct by themselv« they must abide by the rules of the 
ociet same as do members of organized labor. 

It is most probable that if farmers are made efficient in the dairy 
products, poultry, and eggs the chances are that it will also help bring 
about efficiency in farm crops, ete. 


PROTECTING HOME INDUSTRIES. 

Farming is a home industry, in which almost 30,000,000 of our people 
are engaged, and the protection accorded them even under a protective 
tariff was not real protection; hence our farming did not keep equal 
pace with the growth of our manufacturing industries. 

Germany, through the advice and suggestions of the German Council 
of Agriculture and through the “import certificate,” gave real protec- 
tion to German agriculture. 

Mr. Herbert Perris’s ‘Germany and the German Emperor” was quoted 
on February 38, in which he derided the German plan of protection 
! the import certificate, as undoubtedly price of food was main- 
tained at all times at a higher level in Germany than in free-trade 











this 
just 


jut was 
nomically 





a hardship on the German population? Is 
and fair if home labor and home 


it not eco- 
industries are to be 


protected from cheaper labor in other countries that the protection be 
extended to all industries that require it? An employee of a railroad 
who obtains fair compensation for his labor must not expect to buy 
his food from abroad, where possibly prices may be lower, but in all 


fairness should patronize the native farmer whose produce he helps to 
transport, and who, therefore, in reality furnishes him with employ- 
ment. \ workman in a shoe or clothing factory who works at the 
United States standard of wages should also patronize the United 
States farmer, even though the price of such farm produce is at times 
higher than abroad, otherwise the farmer, who in turn buys the shoes 
ind clothing produced by United States labor, will be unable to make 
such purchases and could with justice complain that he can procure 
his clothing cheaper abroad. 

When we recognize the principle of protecting home industries, as 
we have for years past, we must see to it that the protection is ex- 
tended to all home industries that need it alike, otherwise those that 
receive ample protection would be laying tribute on those that do not, 
and this would be creating a situation that unbalances a country and 
has the effect at first of drawing labor to the well-protected industries 
and away from those not so protected, and in time slowly, gradually, 
sometimes with slight reactions, the underprotected industry begins to 


languish, and then begins the cry as it has in recent years of high cost 
of living from consumers, and on the farmers’ side the cry that high 
as prices are he, too, is suffering, and then a slowing down in business 
where the excess numbers of Yabor were drawn, resulting in unem- 
ployment 

While admitting that a good deal is wasted in our awkward, waste- 
ful, and antiquated methods of distributing farm products, which 
auses distress to both producer and consumer, yet seemingly from the 
efforts made in various directions the idea seems to prevail that by 


remedying the distributing 
stress seems to b 


part a solution will have been found. No 
laid upon the potential possibilities of lowering cost 








of production by inerease of yield. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has for years been doing most excellent work in this 
direction, but unfortunately the proper method of applying the sug- 
gestions and information has not been found. The pamphlets are most 
xeellent, and those with high-school or college educations take adyan- 
tage of the pamphlets. One might as well try to influence human 
beings to a higher standard of morality through free distribution of the 
Script ¢ 
In a draw some further comparisons between German and 
other methods a few extracts will be quoted from 
‘GERMANY OF THE GERMANS. 
* [By Robert M. Berry.] 
I peo] are wonderfully methodical. Without knowing it he 
has hit on the principal reason of Germany's prosperity. Signs of 
thod and discipline are visible on every hand. Well-ordered progress 
ipparent verywhere—not that frenzied, demonstrative progress 
observable in newer countries, but an organized forward movement in 
which every detail seems to have been well considered and nothing left 
0 nl ( 
No detail too small to claim attention, and to this study of 
tnil much of the extraordinary progress which has been attained is to 
ttributed 

l men engaged in trade and commerce are most enlightened and 

\ ldly knowledge r} they apply to business, which they 
th intense energy, common sense, and practicality. 

Guardianship of the State has effected much in delivering the 
W gs classes from the horrible nightmare of an old age of hopeless 

t and dependence on others, 

Virility of the people, instead of being dribbled away in constant 
nternal bick ;; has been direeted into its proper channei, and 
power hitherto wasted has been utilized to develop the vast national 
reso of the country.” 

\re higher prices at home for food a detriment to the people, pro- 
vided, of course, industrial labor is paid higher compensation than in 
coun ; where food or cost or standard of living is lower? 








aga ‘efer to Robert M. Berry. 
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In 1909 the trade-unions in Germany and England each had a 


bership of about 2,000,000, with an annual income of about £2,550 ji 
yearly for each. 





The figures quoted below speak for themselves: 
GERMANY. 
Paid out for sick benefits and annuation____-___________ £1 
Paid out for deaths i tt noc oa OD 
Paid Out for wnenipleyment...oca23 ce cae eewen LS\ 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
Paid out for sick benefits and annuation 7 
Paid out for deaths 


Apparently it seems that Germany had less sickness and les 
ployment than Great Britain's trade-unions, and Germany gave 
protection to widows and orphans in case of de».ch of the wage 

SMALL DEPOSITORS—SAVINGS OF THE WORKING CLASS, 

According to Mr. Berry, Germany had 19,000,000 depositors 
to 1909, having deposits of £642,600,000. 

_ But Mr. Georges Bourdon, in his German Enigma, gives thy 
ing figures of saving deposits in marks: 

Engiand, 4,500 million marks in 1909. 

United States, 17,000 million marks in 1909. 

Germany, 15,500 million marks in 1909; 16,780 
1910; 18,000 million marks in 1911. 

According to the above, Germany had more than double per 
savings of the laboring class than Great Britain. Some of our news 
papers give the ‘‘savings’’ for Germany in 1914 as amountin 
£1,050,000,000, and one paper stated that the United States had 
17,000,000 savings-bank depositors, with deposits of almost $7 
000,000. 

According to Sir Charles Booth, one-third of the families (not i: 
viduals) of London had to live on a pound sterling per week or : 
this astounding announcement that entire families had to exist on $5 
weekly or less was seriously questioned, but another British auth 
Rountree, who caused investigations to be made, found a pract 
similar state of affairs in Yorkshire, 

Therefore it is but natural that if a man of family earns but $5 
weekly, more or less, the savings to be banked for a rainy day 
be practically nil; in fact, the wonder of it is that they managed 
keep body and soul together, and the cost of food rising and risin 

sut if small savings are a criterion of prosperity of the masses 
the unprotected system of Great Britain is far behind the fully 
tected system of Germany, where not only industrial but also farm 
labor was at all times fully protected, and it seems to have L 
hardship on the people of Germany, when, according to the 1909 
ures, the savings in Germany per capita was greatef® even then 
United States, where farm labor received but partial and 
protection. 





Millions ma 


. 


CONFEDERATE STATES. 


When the Confederate States on February 4, 1861, were a t to 
adopt their constitution they decided that congress did not hay 
power to give bounties or lay protective duties, but exports | 
taxed by a two-thirds vote of each house. 

The South was an agricultural country in those days and it wa 
but natural that their main crop—cotton—which could be p 
nowhere else as cheaply, should form the chief source of rey 
through an export tax, while at the same time, having to pur 
their manufactured products, these they desired to procure in 
cheapest markets, free of import duties. 

But the United States as constituted to-day 
well as agricultural. We amply have protected industries, 
grew up most marvelously, but we failed to accord that same \ 
of protection to our agriculture, as did Germany through its “i 
certificates,’ with the result that farming, except in a few 
modities like cotton, wheat, etc., has not progressed to the same d 
as our manufacturing industries. 

Why with so much labor seeking employment year after year 
and why with land in abundance, on which billions could be l 
additional in farm products, should we to-day be importin f 
butter, eggs, etc., when 10 to 20 years ago we were large expo 
these commodities? These small importations, which we recently 
are like a stimulant or drug, which, if allowed to continue 
time be a necessity for us, and as time passes we will require | 
more and will be unable to get along without them. 

Germany used every possible means, even in addition to | 
duties, to bar out importations of food, thus forcing a large 
tion at home, and this was not an unimportant factor in cr¢ 
increase of yield and increase in efficiency. 

Notwithstanding that seemingly it increased the cost of f 
cost of living, the savings of the masses kept on growing Jy 
was more than double free-trade and cheap-food England, and 
greater per capita than even in the United States, whi 
labor was fully protected, but agricultural labor only pr 
produce enough for home requirements; but if a surplus was 
(except in cotton and wheat for special reasons and condi 
protection ceased, even on the quantity consumed in the Uni 

We also see there was less unemployment in fully protected 
than in free-trade England. 


THE 


night 


>on 


is both indust 


PIECEWORK SYSTEM. 

Labor organizes to protect the laborer, and those in the 
to live up to the rules and regulations of the union in orde! 
their fellow workmen as well as themselves, 

In many industries the employers as well as the employees | 
system of paying by piecework. It is of benefit to the emplo) 
enables him to figure the cost of his labor and product more 
but the efficient workman also prefers it, as through his effi 
industriousness he can increase his daily or weekly earnings 

This system puts a premium on efficiency and a discount on 
By this system the lazy or inefficient are forced through com 
become more industrious and more efficient, or as time pas 
compensation changes to a basis where the increase of yicld 
tion is divided partly between employer, employee, and ult 
sumer those who remained lazy or inefficiert find themselve 
exist and are driven into some other ficid more suitable, 
their qualitications, 

In suggesting that produce of the farms be in future comp 
as heretofore, mainly by the law of supply and demand, or 
or low prices brought about by the skilled operators who, p!a: 



























































































1 of the surplus or shortage, which often they themselves have 
ite knowledge of and which is frequently a matter of guesswork, 
iving on this keyboard—high or low—as circumstances, guess- 
e courage or interests of the operators may dictate, results in 
fluctuations that have proved so harmful to both producer 
ner—that instead of this we in future also take into con- 
the average cost of production for any commodity in ques- 
let that, too, be an important factor in determining prices on 
consumption. 

id place farming on the same basis as the piecework system. 
iver or consumer for whom the farmer labors would pay a 
ge to farm labor; according to grade or quality and nearness 

the farmer would receive from his employer, the consumer, a 

and at the same time equitable price—so much per egg, so 
pound for milk or butter, so much per pound of poultry, beef, 

‘h per bushel of potatoes, wheat, etc. 

f as heretofore, when a surplus is produced, sell that surplus 
the world price and prorate the difference amongst the pro- 
t without lowering the home price or compensation on the 
er quantity we need and require for home consumption. 
iit of such a system would be that each farmer (like the 
t a machine in a factory who was paid by piecework) would 
his farm (or machine) to produce a higher standard of goods 

r quantity than he now produces. Now, he knows that if over- 
e will obtain less than if the production is barely sufficient 
consumption, but by the system suggested he will, like the work- 

factory, do all in his power to increase yield from his farm. 
ets and suggestions from the United States Department of 

that nov are unread or unheeded would at once be in 
nd eagerly followed, for who does not want to profit if a way 
s paved for him? 
increase of yield per acre or per animal would decrease cost of 
the employer and the employee (consumers and producers) 


their representatives—be it through a council of agriculture, a 
¢ commission nation wide in scope, or a central or Federal 
selling agency having on its board representatives of the 


dealers, and also able and experienced business men to look 
msumers’ welfare in addition to the farmers’, and besides a 

( nment officials, and add to this full publicity of all meetings 
body—would revise prices, and the result would be that as 

of yield and efficiency would decrease cost of production the 
mpensation would be lowered to such an extent that part 

to the farmer in extra compensation and part to the consumer 





ost of living. 

1 making a new tariff or in many legislative enactments, com- 

vould be made; but at least it would make it worth while for 
to use every effort to outdo his neighbor, for the more 


ecomes or the greater increase in yield he can obtain from 
greater would be his compensation. 
ild be true and ideal competition, the same as it is in fac- 
the piecework system prevails, a competition to excel; and 
h farmer excels the greater his profit, tending little by little 
cost of food products to consumers, and yet at the same 
ompensating farmers for their extra exertions, which to-day 
not encouraged to inaugurate, due to our system of unduly 
prices on the huge quantity consumed at home if he but 
oduces more than our home market can consume. Also, like 
ries, those farmers who have not adopted the improved and 
methods would ere long be compelled to seek other fields of 
nt more suitable to their qualifications. 
ssured fair compensation or wages to the farmers would enable 
procure and invest capital to improve the productivity of their 
1 animals, would enable them to purchase such implements as 
require, and would even make farm-land mortgages, as con- 
d in the Fletcher bill, one of the safest of legal investments 
viduals as well as institutions would eagerly seek, and these 
time rank as high as the best of first-mortgage bonds of our 
ilroad systems or as high as any first-class municipal bonds; 
ps in time these would even sell higher than such securities, 
Germany. Thus the farmer, if the way is paved for him to 
; goal, would obtain loans at as low a rate of interest as rail- 
municipalities having the highest credit rating. 
{nd would the consumer in any way have suffered? Apparently not, 
t res quoted herein about Germany as compared to Great Brit 
en the United States, are studied. On the contrary, the con- 
well as the farmer both will have benefited. 
| of destructive warfare, under which we have been operating 
ng industry—-warfare in trying to obtain the farmers’ produce, 


the 


w cost of production, which in turn justifies him, as at pres- 
x to the European war, in exacting from the consumer the 
ire of retaliation in the high price now ruling for wheat, 


s raised such a howl and cry of distress from the poor in the 
now pay 6 cents for bread. 
own fault; and by “ our” is meant the 70,000,000 consumers 
been unfairly treating the 30,000,000 farmers, 
HOW CAN WE CHANGE THE SYSTEM? 
65,000 new bills have passed Congress, etc., in four years, “ to 
of the law as ex-President Taft puts it. It is a well- 
! man who knows even 1 per cent of these new laws. However, 
tands out in bold relief as unquestionably the most construc 
of legislation enacted, not in four years, but at any time, and 


yers,”’ 


id for one of its aims the stabilizing of the price or use of | 


credit. The wild fluctuations of interest rates, at times as 
100 per cent per annum, are now a thing of the past. 

wise, with a daily necessity, food, the price of this, too, 

established and not be made a football to play with; but 
1 recognize that as business—commercial, industrial, or agri 

ould not do without money or credits, and should be made 
to all worthy of it at reasonable prices, so, also, food, withou 

an not get along, and which no country or countries in the 
1 supply us with In large quantities, and which, if we treat 


ry properly, we can produce ample and to spare at home, and 
even reduce cost of production to the benefit of producer and 


that for this industry, too, some legislation is necessary 
n enact 65,000 new laws why can not one more be enacted 
o vital to our welfare? 

year ago, on January 27, 1914, you wrote: “‘ The problem is 
plex than your letter indicates. We have the great inertia 
ting system to overcome. To attempt to organize a territory 
e or to federate newly organized communities which have not 
1 out their own problems satisfactorily would be impossible.”’ 
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That great inertia is inherent to those living by themselves on the 
farms, as do our farmers in the United States in contradistinction to 
many parts of Europe, where they live in villages o 














r hamlets and can 
meet daily to interchange views and ideas, as do workmen in the 
towns, which led to labor unions being organized. 

As to expecting communities to work out the own problems first, 
how can they do so when the produce of their farms, on which they 
expended hard toil, is made a football of speculation, and frequently 
they receive payment that shows no remuneration for their labor and 
at times puts them further in debt, and they have no voice in saying 
what the compensation shall be for their work, and being unorganized 
can not as individuals work out their own problems nor th of their 
neighbors who are similarly situated, even if organized into small 
cooperative societies without an organization nation wide in scope 

In yours of February 18, 1915, you say: ‘In the scope of the letter 
it is impossible to discuss the various points which you bring up. In 
asmuch as the essential feature of your national marketing scheme 
rests with the taxing power of Congress, it is impossible for any execu 


tive power to carry out your suggestions. 
The 




















tax is not on farmers nor on consumers, but simply through a 
law to tax out of existence a parasitic class, and in place thereof take 
the ablest of these at present parasites and make them useful agents 
of cooperative farmers, who, without these country parasites, are left 
not alternative but to shake off the inertia now existing and form co 
operative societies. 

tut this is or can be separate and distinct from the council agri 
culture, marketing commission, or whatever you please to call the inde 
pendent body to be created, who are to study the farming problem 
from a business point of view for the benefit of farmers, dealers, and 
consumers, 

It is only too true that the executive department of the G rnment 
does not enact laws, but a recommendation from the Chief Office of Mar 
kets to his superior, the Secretary of Agriculture, as to the desirability of 
suggesting that a law be enacted to ate a bo¢ utside of the Goy 
ernment itself, such as exists in many, to help the rtment of 
Agriculture in upbuilding our farming industry, such a ion, if it 
meets with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President, with their recommendations, would go far in helping to bring 
the matter to the attention of Congress, wl if tl matter is ex 
plained to them in an abler manner than my efforts seem to have been 
would probably enact such a law ; ; 

Even assuming that all that I have suggested in the way or manner 
of marketing is undesirable, impractical, or economically I yet 
that in no way proves that other ways can not be devised, an nce 
marketing is primarily a business in which experience and not theory 
must be brought to bear to make it successful, is there a better way 
than to have an independent body, such as a council of culture or 
marketing commission, on which farmers, dealers. and experienced busi 
ness men will be, to study the business end of the question, while the 
Department cf Agriculture continues its efforts on the scientific side 

I repeat that I am of the opinion that such a body can be < ited 
without any expense to the Government, except f perhay for 
clerk hire and railroad fares; and the recomm of such a 
body would be publicly discussed, and surely w enacted as 
new laws unless public op nion approved 

Nature is governed by law; there is a plan or met} ¢ ut 
we in the United States have no plan or business ms h ir 
farming industry can be successfully conducted, as r in 
dustrial industries, as evidenced by the phenomer while 
farming has not kept equal pace with such growth Ger 
many. Protection need not necessarily be high; it com 
modities as it does on manufactures, but a competent independent dy 


should study the matter as it did in Ger 


many. 


The Naval Bill. 


SPEECH 
EDWARD W. 8S 


VIRGINIA, 


HON. AUNDERS, 


OF 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 











Friday, Ja uary KY, 1915. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 20975) making ay priat j 
for the support of the Navy for the fiscal year ending Jun 915 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I tru that I will not re 
quire the entire time that has been yielded to me by the gx 
tleman from Missouri, to present some thoughts in on 
with the pending bill. 

The advocates of an excessive, and theref in ex Vagant 
Navy, relate all antagonism to their pet pro e of two 
heads—ignorance, or lack of patriotism Ny in t 
indictment is well taken. So far as the el f ignorance is 
concerned, the Members of this bod; ho st 1 for a moderate 
Navy will not, in respect of their intelectual capacities d 
equipment, suffer in comparison with their colleagues who bow 
the knee to militarism and navalisi and without regard ) 
conditions, or expense, insist upon a great Ar dag er 
Navy. 

I undertake to say that the arguments in behalf of 
ate and sufficient Navy submitted by the men derisively s I 
pacificists by their opponents, are better exemplified b; 
nent illustration, more fully supported by cogent facts, and in 
more harmonious accord with the lessons of history, than the 
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arguments of their antagonists. By way of reply to our suggested 
lack of patriotism, { submit that there is not a pacificist in 
this body who is for “ peace at any price,” in the sneering sense in 
which that phrase of belittlement is applied to the men who favor 
a moderate Navy. There is not one of us who would be willing 
fo secure pence by the sacrifice of aught that concerns the 
honor, the traditions, or the welfare of our motherland, “this 
deur, this native soil.” [Applause.] There is not a Member 
of this House who is a little Navy man in the sense imputed, 
that is a man who favors a smaller Navy than the needs of 
our country require. In a real sense we are all great Navy 
men, since we favor a Navy sufficient for the requirements and 
necessities of the national defense, rightfully and reasonably 
apprehended. Surely that is as big a Navy as any country 
should desire to possess. 


The gravest mistake that has been made with respect to our 


naval policy is that the legislative branch of the Government 
has failed to do its plain duty. This duty on our part is to dis- 
regard the hysterical appeals of the timid, the clamor of the 
swashbucklers and the jingoes, and the suggestions of the selfisa 


interests, and use toward this particular subject matter that 
sume common sense with which we have discharged our other 
In the exercise of this common sense we should estab- 
h a naval policy for the United States. The establishment of 


this policy appropriately belongs to civil administration. Itisa 
proper function of the legislative department, and is not a prob- 
lem to be remitted to the military experts. Moreover, in the 


is of ex-Secretary Chandler, we ought to strengthen, not 
weaken the civilian control of the Navy Department. The naval- 


ists are too prone to cite with an air of finality the opinions of 
the admirals, the rear admirals, the captains, and the commo- 
dores, on the subject of our naval program. We should be will- 


ins to hear these gentlemen gladly, but their judgment should 

i be the final judgment, or of more than persuasive value in 
the determination of an appropriate naval policy for this country. 
Che determination of that policy is fundamental and prelimi- 
nury to the size of our fleet, and the character of our fighting 
ships. The statesmen of this body should determine the dangers 
to be provided against, and the possibilities to be disregarded, 
that is to say, they should determine both the reasonable risks 


requiring attention and the chances that may be reasonably 
take The task of providing against all the possibilities 
that the future holds, is an undertaking that would strain 
even the vast resources of this country to the breaking point. 
N loes the proper defense of the United States require that 
we should undertake to provide against all contingencies. In 
our role of civil administrators we should endeavor to fore- 
enst the likely, and the unlikely dangers, the risks that consti- 
tu a real menace, and the risks that are mere possibilities. 
We should not burden too greatly the present, in the effort to 

pate the future. The dangers reasonably to be appre- 
hended, the likely combinations of nations, if any, that may be 
formed against us, and the possibilities that may be disregarded, 
re the factors of the problem to be settled before we call in the 
experts. There is no reason to believe that they are in a posi- 


tion to advise us in any authoritative fashion which of the great 
powers would be most likely to attack this country, or to pre- 

be the appropriate course for this Nation to pursue in its 
tional role, but once apprised by this body of the dangers 
io he provided against. and the possibilities to be excluded from 


ition, in a word once acquainted with the scope and 
r policy, it should be their appropriate task to afford 


scheme of national defense that would safeguard the United 
S| 

We train our military men to the end that they may advise 
us within the limits fixed by the policy that we formulate to 
control our military expenditures. ‘This body should constantly 
keep in mind the duty that it owes to the taxpayers. Within the 


s thus prescribed by Congress the experts come into their 
own, and are qualified to fix the forces both military and naval 
t] will be sufficient to provide against the dangers that this body 
hus concluded are of sufficient likelihood to justify preparation. 

It is for us to determine this likelihood of danger, the source 


from which it may be apprehended, and the possible combina- 
tions against which we wish to make provision. With the fac- 
to! of the problem submitted for their consideration, the 


experts can work out an appropriate policy of defense, out- 

ting the men, the guns, the ships, the permanent works and 
other instrumentalities, which in their judgment will safe- 
guard this country against the dangers in contemplation, ex- 
cluding from their consideration all other possibilities, and 
combinations, and confining themselves solely to the solution 
of the problem submitted. In this way, and in this way 
only, will Congress secure the real benefit of the military 





experts along the line for which they have been trai; 


prepared. So long as we are concerned to provide 


contingencies, all possibilities, and all conceivable con); 


so long will we continue to pile up Ossa on Pelion in tho wo. 


of military and naval expenditures, and provide great 


and even greater navies to afford security against fa) 


unlikely, and chimerical dangers. 


ani 


As 


t 


] 
1 


y 


Whenever one of the alarmists whvu entertain the publie f 
time to time with stories of our national defenseless 


vises us that we must be prepared against every possible 
ger, he should be asked to translate that warning into tery). 
dollars and cents, and inform us what such a state of prep 


tion would cost this country. Such an attitude would me) 


the United States must not only provide against possil)|e 
with a selected antagonist, but in addition must provide 
possible war with a confederacy of the great nations of th 


A combination of this character directed against this < 
not only conceivable, but it is one of the possibilities of the ¢ 


But does it follow that the United States in the exercise of 4 y 
precaution should take steps to provide itself with an Army 
a Navy suflicient to make headway against such a combin 


enemies? I have often heard t*e question asked on the flo 


the House: What would the United States do, should on 


great military powers of the world land an army of 106,000 
on our shores? Well, if that question implies that we m 
once begin to increase our Army, and Navy, the next questioy 
may be asked is what would we do, should some oth 


these powers land an army of 200,000 on our coasts, an 


additions to our Army and Navy would this possibility 
us to make? The Secretary of War has recently recom: 
an addition of 25,000 men to our present Army. While 
would add about $25,000,000 to our annual expenditures, {| 
merically feeble addition thereby contributed to our | 
forces is far short of what should be afforded, if ther 
real likelihood that armies of one, two, or other hundred 
thousands of men will be landed upon our shores. 

If it is likely that the armed nations of the earth wi 


us upon our own soil, this country should make adequat: 


rations to protect our shores. If these dangers are real, 
ought to meet the situation as Germany has done, and 


a military nation in real and deadly earnest. 


we may become involved in war with a combination of 


are fully as great as the likelihood of war with a single 1 


Who in this body, or what military expert of high or loy 
in the Army or Navy, can undertake to forecast the fut 
pronounce against the possibility that within the next 
the whole world may be arrayed in arms against th 


States? 


jut are we to order our policies, and establish 
ments with reference to such fantastic possibilities? No 
we may admit that such an array of foes is a possibilit 


country must take its chances of danger in this respect 
burden of preparing against all chances of danger and : 


} 


The chances 


ai 


re 


binations of possible opponents is too great to be unde! 
Nor is there any imminent risk in omitting to mak 


preparations. 


If only we would use our common sense at this pa! 


time, it is apparent that no such opportunity has been 
within 50 yeurs for a holiday in naval construction. * T! 
est man can see our absolute safety until long after the | 
European war ends.” Why do we maintain a Nav: 
The answer is, to make our country secure. Grant 
if we are secure with our present force, then the cons 
of a single additional ship is simply a vicious waste 
prodigal extravagance. [Applause.] Looking abroad 
tacle is presented of the greatest nations of the world 
themselves so rapidly to such a condition of physical © 
cial exhaustion that not even the weaker countries 
hemisphere need fear the menace of their aggression, 


this rich, powerful, and virile Republic. 


In the past 


been told that by reason of the development of Gern 
tarism and navalism, particularly navalism, the securl's 
Nation was threatened, so that to save ourselves harn 
burdens of the taxpayers must be increased for naval ' 
tion. This was a false and vicious argument, and a 


warranted conclusion. 


Tlow is it to-day? In view of the continuous dest 
Germany’s naval forces, and of the crushing burden 
that will be her portion at the expiration of the 


there any reason to apprehend danger from that quart” 


I 


war once ended, whether she is a victor or a loser in the 


grapple in which she is now engaged, Germany will be : 
likely to provoke, or invite fresh conflicts, as she W2 


expiration of the Thirty Years’ War. 


}S 


In the judg! 


na 


y 


































































































tary of the Navy 
if her 


Hilary A. Herbert, even if Germany 
success should be a vast menace to | 
exhausted as the winner in 


wih, even 
1. no one can believe that 
war will be, our country will be in danger of attack | 
t quarter. 
var is a guaranty of world peace for decades to come. | 
nations will come out of this conflict bankrupt and | 
and recognizing the vital need of a long peace for | 
ecuperation. If then we are safe against foreign ag- | 
and we are undoubtedly safe, nay safer than we have 
g any period of our history, why not call a halt on our 
ictivities until the conclusion of the war, and with the 
over, and the lessons of that war before us, determine 
and direction that our defensive naval construction 
ke. This would seem to be the lesson of wisdom for this 
\ 
re on this side of the Atlantic we can watch the progress 
fighting the water, and without venture or risk 
part, reap the benefit of the experiment which others 
king, an experiment which will teach profound lessons, 
btless bring to pass radical changes in the construction 
e of the machinery of war, both on the land and the sea. 
llowing protest again naval increase by Senator BURTON 
y other distinguished advocates of moderation in mili- 
paration the for the pacificists in a very 


t 


eul 


ted, 


across 


states case 


fashion 


to record ourselves as unqualifiedly in support of the policy 


n in regard to naval eonstruction at this time and, in 
therewith, to emphasize the inadvisability of any present 
ir naval program. It is our conviction that no change of 
ivolving increased construction as a result of current Euro- 
ons would serve any present purpose or conduce to future 


the reasons for 





urging these considerations are the following 

mediate need of defense commensurate with our prese nt 
an possibly arise within the period to be affected by the 

‘ program, All the naval powers peers of the United States 
ged in warfare except Italy. Their armaments are being re- 
the stress of battle; and they themselves will be concerned 
thelr own affairs during the course of the campaigns, the 
peace negotiations and a necessary additional period for recov- 
n admitting the probability of a war in which the United 


uld be engaged—an assumption against all reason—that war 
oceur within a time sufficitently close to demand preparation 
1¢ next regular session of Congress. All possible antagonists 
th nearly equal to the United States will have to recuperate 
fore they are on a par with this country. At present 

| sedulously cultivating American friendship, they are greatly 
to us, and after their own affairs are rearranged on a peace 
will ni cessarily continue to cultivate our friendship until 
tior ecome approximate! ly normal. We need no new con- 
to ated our proportionate strength relative to other 
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ibition of naval increase is no less strong in respect to 
istruction. Naval armaments are developed in time of 
beeome with its long continuance more or less fixed as to 
g theoretical lines. Every new experience prescribes funda- | 
inges in construction. The dreadnought type was the tech- | 
n of the Russo-Japanese War; and recently so acute a student | 
‘y Scott published his conclusion that the dreadnought is | 
ssolescent by the submarine and the aeroplane. Besides 
the degree of truth in his conclusion, the present war 
many other things about the current standarts of naval 
tion. Attempts to forecast the experience which will be in the 
the naval constructors in due course are useless. It is proper 
le that any plans thus forecasted would, if realized in steel, 


olve a waste of the public money. 


en from the point of view of international polities a new naval 
any sort is, it seems to us, entirely inadvisable. The whole 
militarism is on trial in Europe. The conflict will beyond 
ablish a new order in Europe; and there seems no reason- 
that in its solution provisions will be made by which the 
naments will be in some degree removed from the nations 

ind therefore of the world. Amerfcan sympathies are bound 

t hope, and that it will be realized to some extent is one of 
things that the whole tragic conflict offers as an earnest to 

If Europe's solution of the problem results only in lowering 


iense, 


relative «dé 
ve lessened ; 


the proportionate needs of the Unite d 
and so much is as certain as anything human 


the United States should now plan to increase its naval 
nt, this could do nothing but permanent harm. Naval programs 
, in so far as keels have not been laid down, are at a stand 


pe is using up its armament, and is building 
et present exigencies. It may end the war by abolishing arma- 
rgely or altogether. The United States is not in need of current 
and will not be for a period of years, even on the basis of the 
rnational order. We can halt—and if we do the example will 
Europe to go much further in the abolition of armament than 
ise would. If we take advantage of our peaceful condition to 
to construction of any magnitude, we shall certainly be building 
a extent for the scrap heap, and the example would discourage 
efforts to lower the level of their own armament, which, by 
n of the principle of proportion, has always determined the level 
world’s armaments. 
awful catastrophe in Eu 


only fe r current 


} 


irope has demonstrated anything, it 
nstrated most signally the groundlessness of the argument that 
to preserve peace is for nations to pile up armaments to such 
us extent as to scare their neighbors from attack. 
had already been well characterized before the war as 
nsanity.” To-day serious men the world ove learly that these 
US armaments were vastly more a menace than a defense and 
.ey were largely responsible for the ruin which has been wrought. 
the war shall result in the drastic and universal reduction of 
nts is therefore the imperative demand of the best European 


* organ- 


r see Cc 


The mad 
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statesmanship. For the United Stat s t of nat s, to consider at 
such a time the increas nstead t iru nt 
would indicate a most ! ! { e yer il 
whose consequences now 3a tend t great 

ment which all Governments and a earnest . i unite to 


promote, 


The latest results in naval armament, and the latest 
ery of naval construction are being put to 
the arbitrament of actual service under 
tions. sut at this point some one 


machin- 
test, 
ere condi- 


country 


the supreme 
the most 


suggests tl 


as a matter of precaution should maintain itself in a ndition 
of armed peage. A few days ago Sir James Bryce of England 
sounded a note of warning against the unhappy policy euphe- 
mistically styled armed peace, and the moral that he 


drew. Mr. 


Chairman, and the warning that he sounded, we may we 











to take to ourselves at this time. The advocates of armed peace 
insist that military preparation affords the greatest security 
against war. Methinks I have heard that rgument before 
Methinks this phrase that so many advocates of a1 1 pe 

this House have rolled as a rich morsel under their tongues, h 
never been more sonorously sounded, than by Em] r William 
of Germany. All of his policies were avowedls for peace. All « 
his arguments were for peace. All of his vast system of 1 tary 
preparation was for peace. And yet somehow, e of the e! 
phatie assurance, and reassurance on his part that peace was 
the ultimate goal of his activities, the who Ww er 1 to 
distrust his professions. Still we are told t ought to 
imitate this policy on a gigant Does it é r to 
the gentlemen who favor this attitude that w we mul 4 
our implements of destruction, our preparations for war. and 
our devices to maintain a security that is not menaced, that by 
that very way will come on the part tl t the 1 I 
first mistrust of our intentions, then appreh i he 
bination, and then war. 

The war that is now in progress in Europe is an exen \ 
tion that armed peace does not avert, but begets war. Coinei 
dent with the development of German militarism was the devel- 
opment of counter preparation, and of that coml ition of na- 
tions known as the Triple Entente To-day we re tl one 
great nation toward which the eyes of the \y 1 have turned 
in the hope that in the ultimate we will be e arb of 
peace. Once we begin to t d the path of 1 taris ind 
to cultivate the development of the military t le <« the 
part of our people, once our actions cause the nations generally, 
and in particular our sister Republics of this hemisphe to 
question the sincerity of our professions, and we will lose our 
present position, we will lose the moral force that makes us at 
present so potential in world politics. We will fall f F 
high estate. Our fervent protestations of | eful intentions, 
when there is no peace in our hearts, or evidence of peace our 
preparations, will fall upon deaf ears. An ine\ ble sequel of 
the international distrust of our attitude will be ffensive 
and defensive alliance of other nations Thi v 1 be eir 
answer to the menace of our military develo] Co-d we 
are the first moral power in the world. Ot! may be first in 
armies, stiil others first in navies. But we have de good I 
right to be appealed to on que ons of nat i] d 1a 
tional morality. That all I pe sé favol he 
acknowledgment of this fact by the E I nd their 
tribute to it. They do not \ fight us | want us to 
approve them. They feel that ou lgment vy be the 
ment of history.” 

The best way, they tell us, to avert war, is to pr re for war 
in time of peace. That arg ( has be ofte 
in the light of Germany's experience, it is not likely ft 
repeated in this body with th \fid W 
formerly presented. 

If great armaments ar arant f p w! 
to-day Page aurepe is arrayed against Gi n l 
has taken the Ss of the 1 gy 1 | ! 
to the aiaacsne parts of the ea l 3 

that but for Germany’s mili J epal 1 e 

ible to resist, as she is now resisting, the t 
menace the integrity of the Ger 2 ire every d 
tion. That — be true. On tl t] t 
gance induced | y the v @ | l, 
the war would not, in all likelihood ve irred s there 
anyone in this audience w S juainted 1 the I 
ings of history, or who has knowledge of current ey 
doubts that if the chancelleries of Europe, and rt 
chancellery of Germany had been presided over l 
ing the same attitude toward war as the pr I 
United States, the soul-sickening carnag t 
Europe would ha been averted? [Ap] I the 
Emperor’s asseverations for pea 1 
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Germany would be at war to-day if peace had been in the heart 
of hearts of the German nation, if they had believed less in the 
invincibility of the Kuiser’s war machine, less in the mailed fist, 
and more in the peaceful methods of determining international 
differences? Does anyone believe that war could not have been 
avoided, if the heads of the warring nations had believed in 
peace as we believe in it, as the President of our Republic be- 
lieves in it? No, Mr. Chairman, this war was the outcome and 
culmination of the development of that military attitude which 
some of our shriekers and shouters for militarism are anxious 
to transplant upon the soil of the United States. ‘‘ The sum of a 
thousand other follies is not so great as the single folly of war. 
The Germans and the allies know the importance of peace how, 
if they did not know it six months ago.” 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky’? 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Which is the greater evil, militarism on land, or 
militarism on water? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is hard to say. I should dislike to 
choose between them. 

Mr. HISLM. One other question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HIELM. I believe that three-quarters of the earth’s sur- 
face is water. Germany is about the size of Texas. England | 


has had three-quarters of the earth’s surface under militarism 
for 50 years. The Emperor of Germany has had Germany on a 
military basis for perhaps a decade. Which of the two is the 
greater evil? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Oh, I do not know; but so far as that is 
concerned, both of them are bad enough. [Laughter.] Eng- 
land’s teeming population and the necessity of drawing her food 
supplies from abroad have compelled that country to maintain 
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military spirit. He dreams of armed controversies, of battling 
millions, of mighty navies engaged in deadly grapple. his 
mental attitude on his part is largely due to his military trajp. 
ing, and the environment to which he has been subjected. 
What could be more absurd than his argument this evenjye> 


| to the effect that this country should control both the Pacige 


| dynamite shells, dreadnaughts, submarines, aeroplanes and the 


a great navy. She could not afford to take any chances, even 
the most remote. England’s situation and England’s environ- | 


ment has left her no choice but to maintain a great navy. 
dangers have been very real. 
United States, 

I will point out, however, that in England, the country of 
naval militarism, the principles of civil liberty, as we under- 
stand them, have been perfectly preserved. That country is 
a great exemplar civil and religious freedom, the fount 
from which we have derived many precious principles, and 
sacred precedents. On the other hand in Germany, in spite 
of wonderful scientific and commercial development, there 
is ho such sense, or understanding of civil liberty as is found 
in this country, or in Great Britain. ‘The cultivation of the 
inilitary attitude has starved and stunted the growth of civil 
liberty, and the development of popular government. It has been 
alleged that England was caught napping at the outset of this 
war, and that the present conflict is emphasizing her need of a 
mighty standing army. 

With open eyes anc full knowledge of what it meant, Great 
Britain has steadfastly pursued her policy of a great navy, 
and a small army, knowing full well that real liberty, as Anglo- 
Saxons understand it, is a flower that will not flourish under 
the shadow of militarism. Better far the maintenance and pres- 
ervation of that liberty, pure and undefiled, than the security 
thought to be afforded by a military despotism! This thought 
was presented with insistence by no less a man than William E. 
Gladstone. When-arms are abroad liberty, like the laws, is 
silent. 

I desire to call your attention to the further fact that if a 
country really desires peace, it must develop the peaceful attitude, 
and avoid the development of the machinery of war. As the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWoop] recently said, you do not 
develop peace in the canine world by breeding bulldogs. [Ap- 
plause.] In the civil world you do not promote peace by devel- 
oping the military attitude. The essential difference between 
England and Germany is that the former by choice has delib- 
erately omitted to develop the military attitude on land, though 
muintaining a mighty navy under the compulsion of necessity. 
The lesson that Germany teaches us is that you can not develop 
a great standing : 
building up at the same time the military attitude, and the mili- 
tary temper, 
have crented the ideal conditions under which force, and force 
alone, comes to the front as the appropriate solution for inter- 
national controversies. Ethical considerations and peaceful 
arbitramenut are thrown to the winds. 

Our friend from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] is in private an 
amiable and gentle spirit, but in his views of public questions, 
and of the proper national attitude, he is saturated with the 


Her 
No such condition confronts the 


of 


its 


Fe ee 


iriny, and a great naval establishment without | 


| of human progress. 


Once the military attitude is fully developed, you | 


and the Atlantic Oceans with its armadas, and impose oy 
ethical concepts upon the nations of the world, by the cannon’ 
mouth, as if the multiplication of our machinery of destruc. 
tion would so quicken our ethical sense, as to fit us for the role 
of moral arbiter of the nations? 

So far as my knowledge of the teachings of history advises me , 
no nation has ever attained a higher moral level through the | 
development of military establishments, and the cultivation of 
the military point of view. There are other methods of inter- 
national settlement, than the arbitrament of war. There are 
better ways of determining international controversies than hy 
other instruments of devilish destruction with which the bel- 
ligerents in the European war are “killing off their young 
laborers, ruining their industrial plants, accumulating a huge 
burden of taxation, inflicting a cruel blow on their economic 
development, and devouring their capital.” A holocaust of death 
is in progress abroad, consuming the very flower of young maun- 
hood in the countries engaged. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 





Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 
Mr. BRYAN. From what the gentleman said a few moments 
ago about England, I should judge he would refer to England 


A 


as one of those nations that established the other kind of ideals, 
would he not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, I said that the best of our civil insti 
tutions have come from England. I do not suppose the geutle- 
man will challenge that statement. 

Mr. BRYAN. No; but the gentleman was condemning other 
nations that did not go as far as England in that direction and 
was holding them up to condemnation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, I have tried to point out that as 
between England and Germany, we have derived our greatest 
blessings of civil liberty, and our highest concepts of free insti 
t.cions from England, and not from military Germany. 

Mr. BRYAN. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Now permit me go a little further on this 
line. I do not suppose there is a single Member of this body 
who will claim that the bare possession of an army, or a nayy 
adds one jot, or one tittle to the sum of human happiness 
In this respect these instrumentalities are unlike the great in 
dustrial plants and commercial enterprises which, in their or- 
derly operation, are continually adding to the sum total 
human comfort, and human possessions, hence to the sum tot 


Armies and navies are per se burdens upon a nation, anid 
can be justified only to the extent that they are necessiury for 
the purposes of national defense. As civil administrators we 
ought to determine, as I said, the limits of our preparation, 4s 
well as the dangers to be reasonably apprehended, and for which 
provision should be made. We do not educate men at t 
Naval and Military Academies to advise us as to our civil 
policy, or to determine with finality a scheme of wililary 
preparation for this Government. We abdicate our position, 
we lower ourselves in the estimate of the people, when we dis 
regard our plain duty, and allow others to be called in to soiv 
a problem which is wholly ours, a problem of civil, not Lilitary 
administration. 

I have heard another remarkable proposition advanced [his 
evening, and that is that the maintenance of the M 
doctrine depends upon absolute force. And yet from the date ol 
the enunciation of that doctrine down to the present tiie, we 
have supported it without firing a shot. We announced. 
when as a Nation we were utterly incapable of maintaining 
force, if the new principle had been challenged by the 0) 
monarchies of the Old World. [Applause.] From that til 
ward the doctrine has remained unshaken, such has be‘ 
moral strength of our attitude. . 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Have we enforced it without bith 
ships? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. When President Monroe promu': | 
this doctrine in the face of the menace of the Holy A}itticc 
of Europe, he had no battleships with which to make ¢ 
declaration of a novel principle that challenged the aut! 
of the most powerful nations of the Old World. Yet i $i 
accepted by those nations without demur. When we took >" 

























































































«ith Great Britain over the Venezuela incident how many battle- 
did this country own with which to make effective our 
n, in case of an appeal to force? 

\r. I. R. KNOWLAND. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 

there? 
SAUNDERS. In a moment. At that time our battle 
s compared with the naval array of Great Britain, was 
enificant as a torpedo boat in comparison with a super- 
ught. I know what the gentleman from California has 
| by way of answer, and that is that Great Britain did not 
ir challenge because in the event of war, we would hold 
( .as a hostage. Granted. But that condition will endure 
time. Hence we can eliminate Great Britain from the 
adversaries. But if Great Britain elimi- 


. 1 ic 
possible 1S 


pray tell me what nation in the world remains, whose 
ght is a menace to the United States, or is sufficient 


fy this body in increasing the burdens of the people 
turin an imposing array of fighting ships from the tiniest 
ne to the most formidable superdreadnaught? [Ap- 
\r. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 
FESS. When President Cleveland in 1895 sent the mes- 
re to Congress askiug permission to send a commission 
tigate that disputed boundary line and said he would ask 
for the authority to enforce their recommendations, 
England withdraw from the contest? 
SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman please answer that 
himself? Certainly the force of the United States on the 
eas was not sufficient to cause her withdrawal. Why did 
hdraw ? 
LESS. 


( ess 


When the President referred to the matter of the 
» doctrine being violated Lord Salisbury replied that the 
» doctrine was not international law and never had been, 
r how brilliant 
the nation that backed it. 
| Congress for that support. 
SAUNDERS. Very well. 
lf ESS. And Salisbury withdrew. 


Then President Cleveland 


Now, why did he with 


SAUNDERS. Why did 
d your own question. 
ESS. That is what I am asking you. 

\UNDERS. I maintain that he did not withdraw by 
of our might on the seas. 
mn. What is yours? 

FESS. My answer is that he 
with us. 
SAUNDERS. 
Mr. BRYAN. The 
HENSLEY. 
to 


he withdraw? You have 


did not want to get into a 


Why? 

y had had two with us before. 

If the gentleman will yield to me, I ask his 

the question put by the gentleman from 

the words of an admiral before our committee: 

asked him how he accounted for the fact that Great Britain 

our position concerning the Venezuelan dispute. He an 
that the concession of Great Britain to this country was 
ent upon the s of our Navy; that Great Britain took her 
that when she saw that our position was a just one she 

to it. 

er, in this connection, permit me to read from an ex- 
n before the Naval Affairs Committee that proves be- 

lestion t the position taken by the gentleman from 
[Mr. SAUNDERS] is undoubtedly correct: 

Do nations fight maintain their rights, with- 

to whether they are as powerful or less powerful? 


answer 






oT 
halt 


. 
SPOO) 


to 





ELAND. 1 think the aggressor is generally the more 
ation, because he thinks there is something to gain by 
and the other party to the contest is forced into it. 
HERSPOON, The aggressor, according to your idea, would go 
ause he thought that he could win in the war; is that 
VREELAND. He would not become the aggressor if he were 


feat. 


SAUNDERS. My friend from Ohio has offered an expla- 
Which I will accept. England did withdraw because she 
desire to have a war with us, not because she was 
to match her fleet against ours. Her naval superiority 
time was even more conspicuous than it is to-day. 
GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 
SAUNDERS. Yes. 
GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
g kindly give some thought to this proposition: Is it not 
{ that the Monroe doctrine is supposed to have been sug- 
| by the British ministry at the time of its origin? 
SAUNDERS. Conceding that to be true, what of it? 
GREEND of Vermont. It was suggested as some offset 
‘ expected maneuvers of the Holy Alliance in Europe at 


th time, 
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the statesman who announced it, nor ; 


not } 


That is my answer to your | 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. Concede that the original si sstion came 
from the British ministry, still that concession in no wise weak- 
ens my contention that we have maintained the Monroe doc 
trine without recourse to arms, even in our days of feeble im- 
maturity. Why then suggest that at this period of our ma- 
turity, when our strength is as the strength of ten, and our re- 
sources without limit, we need to pile up armaments 
to make this doctrine effective? Who 


we 
inet 


in order 


is challengil 


igwing, Or 1S UIis- 

posed to challenge the Monroe doctrine? 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The Monroe doctrine was sug 
gested at the time of our weakness by the most powerful nation 


time controlled the 






on earth, and the one that at that s d 
Was prepared to back up her suggestion in company with 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Do you think that the Monroe doctrine 
has been maintained by reason of the fact that England vy 


prepared to fight for it in the beginning? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Originally that was the beginni1 
of the Monroe doctrine. There was power behind us to enforce 
it by the nation that suggested it. 











Mr. SAUNDERS. But when the Venezuelan controversy 
arose, the power of the nation that suggested the doctrine was 
no longer on our side. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for another quest on 

} that same line? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When Maximilian we ito Me ) we were in 
| the midst sf our civil strife and to do more than 
| protest. 

| Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We protested ills Ss 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. At the close the war President Johnson sent 

} an army of 50,000 men under Phil Sheridan. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. He made ready to send them. ‘They were 
never sent. 

Mr. FESS. He got ready to send them, and Maxi 1 did 
not withdraw, but the French authority did. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Did the Army have anything to do with it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That very incident established for all time 
the fact that no foreign Government is prepared to challenge 
by force our assertion of the Monroe doctrine. Every man who 

| knows the history of this country, knows the history of the 
Mexican incident. The French Emperor took advantage of 
Civil War to send troops to Mexico with the ide th the 
United States would be divided into two hostile Re - 

result of the war, thus leaving the Monroe doctrine t its 
original advocate. But the moment that the C “d 
with a united Government north of the Rio Grande, the ] 

| Emperor did not for a moment propose to challenge 1 

|} premacy of the Monroe doctrine in the Wi LHe », 

| or invite an appeal to arms. 

Now I wish to eall attention of the cor i d my friend 

| from Missouri [Mr. HeNsLey] will be abl gi 
reference—tvo a speech by one of our adi us th $ 
} reason why so many of our military men favor great ari 
| This high magnate in the naval service remat 

| of his speech, that even if great naval : ts were 
needed for our security and protection, there y 

| this country should be weak in a milit Way 

strong. In that thought is mirrored the att f 
potentates which is that the greatness of a country is 
lished by the imposing character of its 
armaments. They believe in the pomp of 

| different to the burdens of taxation which 

inevitably impose Senator Lewis re 

| argument against militarism whe e sald 

| the Navy on the one hand, d of e Ar! 

| be a constant drain on the cit while 1 

aristocracy of the oflicers of large ar 

menace to the theory of equality of cit 

foundation upon which America rests 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman jy ad‘ 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, I t } 
three minutes left. 

Now, let me bring this a1 ent t he $ 
majority party is charged with the admin ‘ 
ernment, and should fix its naval policy. W« 





a policy in this respect that in our judgnmx 
security, the dignity, the interest, and the welf 


country against the reasonable likelihood of 
we ought not to undertake to go. We need N 
to protect us against invasions, not one of 
enable us to assail and invade other « ti 


power. 


eR a 


Whe ve have done this, the gentlemen who favor the impos- 
ing armaments that are intended to protect us against all 
possibilities of danger, should submit their policy as a counter 
proposition, having first translated the same into terms of dol- 
lars and cents and to that end giving in detail the number of 
men i ired, the vessels of all types to be constructed and 


mointsvined, the guns on land and sea, the reserves of men, muni- 


| supplies to be provided, in a word all that is needed 
in their view to make our country secure. The issue thus made 
up nay be taken to the country, so that the people of the United 


Will pass on it in a great national referendum. 
This country is entitled to possess all the military and naval 


forces that it desires, and for which it is willing to pay. I 
am anxious for the people to determine how many men we need, 
and how many ships we require to make our country per- 
fectly ( It will be a kindness to many timid and hysterical 
peo] to have an authoritative answer afforded to these in- 
qu | the proper remedy supplied, so that the slumbers 
f f from Massachusetts and many others will be no 
hit d rhed by dreadful dreams of invading armies, of ruined | 
hi s, of great cities given over to sack and rapine. 
[Lat ter] I hive suggested the issue to be submitted to 
the people On the one hand a program of moderation, a 
pr t comprehends and provides against all dangers 
reas iy to be apprehended. On the other hand a program 
designed to provide against all contingencies and possibilities, a 
program that contemplates singly and collectively the great 
Nitti of the world as our possible antagonists. Remit this 


secure a determination that will be 
‘and final, a determination that will fix our poticy, 
to Congress to provide the ways and means to make the 


people and 


UthoOritative 


Mi rinan, if our country is in danger, this is no time to 
tall economy. The safety of the Republie is the supreme 
law ( the peril to that safety is a verity, <nd net a chimera, 
if th ( ‘© of foreign aggression is established, we must not 
haggle « ‘the cost of one, or a dozen battleships. The ques- 
tion « ional defense takes precedence over all other interests 

nel sues. Whatever else may suffer, whatever may be the 
condition of the Treasury, whatever the difficulties of raising 
the necessary revenues, no man, and no party should shrink 
from. doing whatever their conscience and their judgment tells 


them is necessary for the safety and security of their country. 
{Applause. | 
That the way I feel about this matter. This is the way | 
pucificists feel. The same ‘patriotic tide that streamed 
{ Wallace’s undaunted heart,’ is not lacking in Ameri- 
can hosonis. We do not favor economy at the expense of our | 
national security, or favor cutting off a single necessary battle- | 
shi ibmarine, or aeroplane, on the ground of a failing Treas- 
ury that is poor economy. We favor a moderate Navy, be- 
cause \ feel that with such a Navy this country is secure, 
and a greater Navy would be a wanton extravagance. But the 





Members of this House are patriots, one and all, and every | 
patr is prepared to devote his uttermost farthing to protect 
that cred thing called liberty, to preserve the institutions of | 
] country, aud the ashes of his sires. [Applause.] 
Indian Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
Y 17] > I a { IMT p 
HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In Tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 

Mi CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to print, I 

Ibmit herewith a statement concerning the failure of the per 
capita payment of $200 to the Choctaws and $100 to the Chicka- | 
Sil \ 

| fndian appropriation bill containing this payment died 
with the recent ssion of Congress, through no fault of the 
louse of Representatives, as the record will show, but on ac- 
count of a filibuster in the United States Senate, which pre- 
vented its final passage through Congress before final adjourn- 
ment « March 4, 1915. The conference report on the Indian 
appropriation bill, which contained the payment, reached the 
Ilouse just 20 minutes before Congress legally expired on March 
t, and was being read by the reading clerk of the House when 
the hards of the clock pointed to 12 noon, the hour of final 
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| the House. 


| 
This La Follette amendment was rejected by the Ho 
| 
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The House of Representatives had expressed itself un; 
cally in favor of this payment and in opposition to reo) 
the rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes on four differey; 
sions. Twice during the second session of the Sixty-third ¢ 
gress were various enrollment amendments rejected and {)y 
capita payment retained in the bill by decisive votes. 

Again, during the recent session—third session of {he 
third Congress—this bill was taken up by the House. 
January 9 the House by decisive votes refused to stri| 
or reduce this payment, and defeated all amendments fo) 
opening the rolls. In fact, every amendment to the 
was rejected by overwhelming votes and the item ret: 
the bill just as it had been reported by the House Comyn! 
Indian Affairs. 

The Indian bill, containing the payment without ame 
went to the Senate on January 9, immediately after 


| ). 


\ 


Over the protest of Chairman AsnuRs? and s\ 
tors OWEN and Gorgk, it was held up by the Senate for 
eight weeks. To be mathematically accurate, the bil! did 
pass the Senate -until about noon of March 38—the day 
adjournment—and when it was returned to the House 
tained 171 Senate amendments, including one adopted }) 
Senate on the motion of Senator LA FOLLETTE to 
rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes to 
10,000 persons. 


reo 


I 


something more 


a decisive vote and all other amendments immediately t t 
conference. 

In pursuance of these House instructions, the conferees « 
nated the La 
per capita payment 
without change. The conferees came to an agreemen t 
other 170 Senate amendments shortly before the midnig! 
ceding adjournment. Upon return to the Senate the b 
the same dilatory tactics which prevented its passage b 
body until about 30 minutes before adjournment, aft 
the occurrence set forth in the first paragraph of this s 
resulted. 

Unfortunately for this bill, the rules of the Senats 
unlimited debate and this was a short session of Congress 
these facts alone was due the failure of the per capita 

Under House rules debate can be brought to a close; 
Hlouse stood ready and eager at all times to reject 
ment amendments, adopt the payment item without anu 
and pass the bill and conference report at any time w 
hour and a half before adjournment, the time necessiry 
reading and adoption of such report. 

Every Member of the Oklahoma delegation in the Hou 
his best efforts on behalf of the passage of this payme 
Congressmen FEerrRis and MurRAyY were especially actis 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people are deeply indebted to C 
men JAcoway, of Arkansas; CAMPBELL, of Kansas; | 
South Daketa; SAuNpers, of Virginia; Post, of 01 
many others too numerous to mention, for valuable sery 
| dered in behalf of this payment. 


Follette enrollment amendment and retain: 


item as originally adopted by the I 


i 








Senators OWEN and Gore and their friends at the S« 
| of the Capitel worked vigorously for the payment, 
| last vote in the Senate, just before final adjournn 


peared to have a large majority of the Senators wit! 
in favor of discharging the delayed obligation of the 
Government to its wards. It must be remembered, 
that our Senators were handicapped and failed for t! 
reason that the President’s ship-purechase bill failed, 
account of a filibuster during a short session of Cong! 

It should also be borne in mind that claimants for « 
in the Five Civilized Tribes are scattered over no less 
States, each having its full quota of Congressmen and 
Many of these, to be sure, look upon this matter wit) 
and liberality and stood stanchly to keep the Go\ 
obligation with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, regardles 
importunities of their own constituents. Some others, | 
are prone to yield to the wishes of their ecnstituents, ¢ 
the Government’s sacred obligation to the Choctaws and ¢ 
saws, and stand against a final settlement of our afl 
unreasonable manner. 

Moreover, a syndicate has been organized for the 
securing the enrollment of spurious applicants for 
The records show that this syndicate, known as 
Oklahoma Co., was organized with a capital steck 
$25,000 of which has already been paid in and used 
the syndicate and its satellites have contracts for t! 
ment of some 15,000 or 20,000 alleged claimants for ¢ 





| with fees aggregating about $11,000,000, The effect 
slush fund ean not be overestimated. I do not, 





mean to charge that any Congressman or Senator nh 











































































job at the Capitol during the entire sessions of Congress to 
against a final settlement of the affairs of the Five 
( ved Tribes and for a reopening of the rolls. 


* * : : | 
santed by it, but a standing array of trained lobbyists is kept 


Oklahoma delegation and others have fought this bunch of The per capita peyment itesa reached by the House « 
.s from Hanover to Halifax and back again. We will | ary 8, 1915, and TP anaison, of Missis pi, mad rdet 
e to fight them until the sacred obligation of the Govern- lagainst same, which was overruled by the Chai NORI 
1 t to distribute their funds among enrolled Choctaws and | sional Recorp, 1211.) 
( kasaws is complied with. HARRISON preposed an amendment reope the: I’ 
I FACTS CONCERNING THE PER CAPITA PAYMENT ITEM IN THE | of order against same by Carrer sustail J 
NDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, AS DISCLOSED BY THE RECORD. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. 1212.) 
subcominittee making up the Indian appropriation bill, | HARRISON proposed an amendment pre ‘ 
( sed of STePHENS of Texas, Carter of Oklahoma, and! Choctaws antil Mississippi Choctaws are « f 
B « of South Dakota, by unanimous vote placed in the Indian | order mace by SreeuENS overruled. J 
item providing for a payment of $200 to the Choctaws | gignyy piecorp. p. 1214.) 
aid $160 to the Chickasaws, and recommended its adoption by Harrison amendment holding up Cho Vv pa 
{ mmittee. 1 on division, January 9, 1915, ayes 50 ) ( 
‘he House Committee on Indian Affairs adopted the subcom- | ppeoy. p. 1201.) 
mitice’s report, including the amendment, without change and | yosnroot amendment to strike out ta ? 
r ed the matter favorably to the House on December 17, | jeerod, January 0. 1915. aves 44 Ss | CON 
1914. (Minute book, House Committee on Indian Affairs.) Recorp, p. 1302.) 
ihe House of Representatives rejected all enrollment and Miller amendment to redu — 
other n»mendments to the per capita payment item, adopted it feated, January 9. 1915. . Tr ‘ , 
\ ut change as a part of the Indian appropriation bill, and | ppcorp, 7 10) , 
1 d such bill on January 9, 1915—538 days before adjour: Lenroot amendment eau: , 
nent. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 1301.) hereafter enrolled defeat eeu ' 
fle Senate referred the Indian appropriation bill as parsed | (Govcrrsstonar Recorp p. 136 ' 
hy the Hlouse to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, Jan- | Indian bill, with p capita 
11, 1915—H!t days before adjournment. (CoNGRES* /ONAI ported without diss ating vote ( = r 
I . DP. 1520.) House to the House January 9, 19 Con 7 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs held the Indian p. 1319.) 
priation bill before that committee for 42 days, until Feb Indian bil ining | 
y 22, 1915, when it was reported to the Senate —ten days mendment. 1 ed by the H 
I » adjournment. » 1915. (er J, It) 
Senate took up the committee report on the Indian ap . 
on bill five days thereafter, on February 27, 1915—five 
( fore adjournment. (CONGRESSIONAL Reece zp, p. 4818.) Tudian ' ill refer Lby 8 - ! 
Vardaman amendment to enroll Mississipi Choctaws was Atta rs , ' 7 | 
q l, but the La Follette amendment to te payment item, Indie at bi le ! L hela 
] ing for the reopening of the roils of che Five Civilized Aft + for 42 days 
something more than 10.000 perseas, was adopted by | Sen .te with : 
and the bill, with 171 amendments, passed about | 
f Mareh 3, 1915—24 hours before adjournment. (CoN Senat 
Recorp, pp. 5156-5162.) b Is ‘| 
La Follette amendine was refected by the House ; M i 
iInendments sent to conferes about 2p.m.on Maron} Varda I 
within two hours after the “enate had passed the f ed ) : 
( of Oklahoma; Haypen, of Avizona, and BuRKE, of out I : 
1) i) ing appointed 1 rs on the part of the Uous I I ‘ ’ fF 
NAL Recorp, p 14 un : 
1 took up the 1 with amendments at 2.560 p : | 
a lol4, and enim oa complete agree! if Ss \ I ! ; 
> midnight of t} day | 
. e took up tl fer report firs’ at ab ; \SHURST \ ! i 
of March 4 10 hou before ad our », tl la, ; 
to ‘ t of 1 Si 1¢ if ~ NAT {ON ! > | 
“s ) 
( rat ference repo it bout 11.40 Re { ( 
“) t before the ur of adjournm ) ty 
Ir ap, p. 5497.) 1! 
tool Mp the conference eport at 11.48 (12 1 t . % SS 
nent), and the port was in the process of 
hour of adjov ar it arrived (Cont { 
Pretty. ) HA 
! have teken about °. hour and 350 min for t 
read the confere we report lL eall the re { 1 
re AC ’ CA , 1 I “ : ] 
‘ ioe ( I HW ] ‘ ; : 
| ') iH ] s ‘ ( , : 
( mend 
ittee of House Committee on Indian Aft = Pee 0 
{f Srepur.s of Texas, Cart of Oklahoma Bi = 
South Da’ ota, began making up the Indian appropria " ae Hous oO 
( ne tl “4 md week of December, 114 Indl : = , 
1! .ee, by unanimous vote, placed in the Indiat M , 
. ° . : ‘> ] ‘ } 
} il an ite roviding for a yy capita payre Sines i 
rt] hoctaws and $100 to the Chickasaws 
id bill, with the vinent item, w reported by the |“! j 
' to the House Committee on Indian Aff Ss on a 
| lid (Minute beok Tlouse Committee on Indian : 
The $ 
ned bi retaining the per capita payment item, re the | ” 
the Connnittee on Indian Affairs to the House of Rep ( ‘ ! 
ves by unanimous vote on December 18, 1915 (Minute | | i f 


ludian Affairs. ) 
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Committee of the W e and i ter be by ady t 
} reopening the rolls of the Five Civilized Trib Dec 
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ding of the report w: 
kota, took the floor about 
( CONGRESSIONAI 


; concluded Senator GRONNA, 
and talked 
RECORD, pp. 
































































































remarks 
hours before 
nee report 


concluded ‘ 
adjournment. 
1 being de- 
AN called up a joint resolution (S. J. 
continuing the current year’s appropriations for the 


IP: ssage of the confere 


after which further consideration of the Indian 
ate was dispensed with. (CONGRESSIONAI 
informed 
Senators, 
The agreement retained the 
’ item with an unimportant amendment, elim- 
a Follette enrollment amendment. 
is agreement 


managers 
‘reassembled. 


conferees 


of 11.40 


port containing the | ment item | 
“ation by 
i adjournment, 
one-sixth 


hands of the clock pointed to 1! 


conference 





Nation in Oklahe 


iSSippi and 


Mississipp1 


eys and the ir 


participation in 
$100,000, 


Masterson 
Cantwell, 


l ng., 2 and afteswards 
vas taken (Jack Amos 


sippi Choctaw 
‘dent Mississippi Cl 
acquisition of 
relations to 


te Mississippi Choctaws are not 
of Choctaw citizenship except 





» in Mississipp! 55th Cong., 2d sess.) 


United Sistes 
; decision with the follow- 


perchance, but 
their kindred and their 
exercising 
iguty of another 


nation, and have become strangers to the people to reach fort} 
hands from their distant and alien homes and ia hold on : 
ublic domain, the common property of the per yle, and appro 


heir own use, would be unjust and inequite ie. It is theref: 


I t 
p 


= of the court that the absent Missise.: pi Choctaws are } 
titled to be enrolled as citizens of the Chocr..w Nation Phe 
the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmee rnd a decree will b 
for the Choctaw Nation.” (Jack Amos _ ¢ al. v. The Choctaw 
Decisions of United States courts in In’.a’. Territory, 465.) 

An appeal was taken from these de cis:‘ons by the attorneys 
Mississippi Choctaws to the Supreme —ovrt of the United Stat 
Jack Amos case was dismissed upc. otion of the attorneys 
Mississippi Choctaws. (190 U. S.. 87%.) 

Several years subsequent to the da‘. of these decisions ex 
Mississippi Choctaws from enro'.me::< this matter was again t 
and readjusted by the legal]; stituted authorities of the 
Government and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in Okla} 
which agreement the Missis appi Choctaws were given addition 
for identification and estab .ishm not of bona fide residence in t 


taw Nation in Indian Ter .itor (Supplemental agreement, “Ar 
ratify and affirm the agr emer: with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
of Indians, ete.’ appre ed Jv-y 1, 1902.) 

The Choctaw Nati In @<sahoma has dealt justly and li 
the Mississippi Choc aws, *.ways granting them full citize: 
nation with all en ime .ts thereto whenever they would 


affiliate with the d the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma 
no legal, equitabl nm ‘al obligation to enroll the Mississi 
taws as citizens of the tri in the West at this time, 

By the agreements .egoti.*ed between the Federal Govern: 
the Choctaw Nation sll nativ. western Choctaws were r+ 








on the reservation b June 28, i “98, or stand debarred from 
and participation Ir. the tribal es ‘te forever thereafter, and 
has been strictly asshered to 

The time for e-tablishment of res. ‘ence on the reservatior 
tended to the Mississippi Choctaw cla. ants until July 1, 19 
the Mississippi cChoctaws five years t« ove on the re 
the time for establishment of such resiua e had been el 


native Chocts ws 

.fter 12 years were consumed by the Com. “Ssion to the | 
zed ‘Tril in making up the rolls of the C. .%taw and ( 
Nations suvh rolls were affirmatively closed by cction of C 
March 4, .907. 

The reds of the Choctaw Nation were held open » the M 
Choctawa from 1830 until March 4, 1907, giving the ‘esi 
taws 77 years in which to complete enrollment with i " 
citizen ship. 

rhe Federal Government as such is neither legally nor 
ligated to enroll Mississippi Choctaws with the Choctaws we 

er only such moral obligation to the Mississippi Choctaw 
to dependent North American Indians who were originally 
aad owners of the soil and who have been deprived of thi 
xy white settlers 

The passage of H, R. 12586 would completely upset and 
years - careful, painstaking work of the Interior Department 
the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, turn the wheel / 
backward for more than 20 years, and, as has been said a 
Taft, “open up a Pandora’s box of troubles, which the lifer‘ 
ent generation might not see closed.” “4 

The passage of H. R. 12586 would doubtless re f 
claims of millions of dollars against the Federal ! 
part of the Oklahoma Choctaws because of a division of t 
among persons whom the Federal commissions and Federal 
decided were not entitled thereto. 

Its passage would lend encouragenient to grafting attorneys 
tracts for enormous attorneys’ fees, running into millions 
and hold out inducement for procuring additional contra 
spurious claimants 

Your subcommittee therefore recommends that the Hart 
(H. R. 12586) be not favorably reported by the House Cx 
Indian Affairs. 

Respectfully submitted, 


} 


C. D. Carter, C? 
J. D. Post. 
Robnr. P. HI. 
P, P. CAMPBE! 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFA 
Ja a 

The committee met at 10.30 pursuant to call of chairman, tl 
man presiding. 

Present: Messrs. STEPHENS, Carter, Guparer, Post, Hay! 
CLANCY, EVANS, MURRAY, CHURCH, BURKE, CAMPBELL, MILLI 
TON, and Norron. 

H. R. 12586 (the Harrison bill) was laid before the committer 
chairman, and on motion of Mr. Carrer, seconded by Mr. | 
bill was unanimously laid on the table, leave, however, being gi' 
MILLER to file a report, which is to be printed, setting forth 
relative to the Mississippi Choctaw matter. * * * 

Attest: 

Paut N. Humrnet 
Assistant ¢ 
* * +. * * 

I, Paul N. Humphrey, assistant clerk of the Committee on 
Affairs, House of Representatives, hereby certify that the a! 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of the minutes of the Commit 
Indian Affairs, recorded in the minute book of said committee 
20, showing the action taken by said committee on H. R. 12586 
a bill “to reopen the rolls of the Choctaw-Chickasaw Tribe 
yrovide for the awarding of the rights secured to certain pet 
he fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 
September 27, 180.” 

Paut N. HUMPHREY, 
Assistant Clerk, Committee on Indian Aff 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL CONVENTION OF CHOCTAWS. 
Over 100 Choctaw citizens, representing 14 of the 17 counties 
Choctaw Nation, as follows, Skully ville, Sans Bois, Sugar Loaf, G 
Tobucksey, Atoka, Jackson, Jackfork, Blue, Kiamitia, Wade, 
Nashoba, and Red River Counties, as well as representatives 
Choctaws residing in the Chickasaw Nation, in general conv’ 
assembled at McAlester, Okla., October 28, 1914, passed the fol 

resolutions : 
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people in representative conventi 
‘stly protest against the enrollu 
e following reasons, to wit: 


assembled, .-re- Okla — > 
‘ the Missis Atoka. © | \ 



































































































































| 1 virtue of the terms of the Jr aty of 1830, the leom Bf . r) ; ie” 
t { of, the Mississippi Choct who elected to fnavios Yace BRL ' : 
M ippi were given valuabie proper ights in the State 3. B. € , ® I I i 
nd were not to lose the right Choctaw citizens Atoka, Okla.: Victor M. K ‘ 
ever remove to Indian ‘Territory, Yow ot that they should Durat GB. , wu 
te in the annuities of the tribe. This right they had up to raut;: W. E. L. D WwW. A. D t D 
1 date of the closing of oYr olls, March 4, 1907 rant; I Fohr 1) FN I t 
e Mississippi Choctaws exercised/¢p .ge rights, removed to Sin JN I) , oe M. ll 
! itory, and received allotm@%,y of land the same as Mel i t: ¢. J | 
of the tr'be. The Mississj Choctaws were by the Du ets 4 ! ‘ I) : 
d Chickasaw tribes given e more rights than were I. LD. Stowe I) oe 
iL the nder the treaty of I18X%) .o wit, the right given by | ton; Joe Bea Bul Mead 
of the treaty of 1830 to Misg mi Choctaws to remove to Ok Ht. Q Will l ) 
rerritory and become citiz f che Choctaw Nation was John Be CB. 3 | 
! to the descendants of the M sippi Choctaws by the Atoka man, Durant B. I G \ R 
ntary agreements W present that the Mississipp! Bat a: J. A. Jay: B. } | ) | 
ive been-given not only/al the rights of other citizens of J ph J.Jan Lied Oak, ©} ( \ | bak 
ave and except the righ, participate in the annuities, but | R. A. Wel Red Oal WW Red O ) 
en every opportunit ‘.at the law could afford them to J ie Jame Red Oak, O ( ‘ Lodi, Okla 
h rights Ge I man, Atok . Pet Li 
As a further concesy, to the Mississippi Choctaws, the | Okla.; D. J. Bond, D Okla. ; M. J. Mat ‘ At 
nd 4 ckasaw Tribe » dived proof on the part of full-blood | _ *& Atoka \ i \ Atoka | S i 
Choctaws as to t right under article 14 of the t ’ Atoka; S. B. Carnes, Atoka; Lew ronubher. At i: 
id admitted all fuf od Mississippi Choctaws to citizenship W. E. Hilsemeck : ma; John W. Franklin, Atoka; 
Without proo their right rhis concession was made Wm. Llunkajiller, 1toka* Tom Jack, Atoka; Cha y 
4 Mississippi ChoctaWy nd their representatives in Congress and Jacob, Atoka; W ; Atoka: Nancy N 3, 
Congress at the the ipplementary agreement was before Atoka; Louise Te: , Atoka; I I mpson, Atoka, 
I rath Ltlof We feel that the Mississippi Choctaws are Okla.; ¢ H. A n. Bentley, Okla.: L. I Cat . 
if ny fu « special favors under the law. Bent O} Kkoort B It ‘ley, Atoka, Okla.; 
PER CAPITA PAYMENT. Wannet r Atoka; W. N. Rogers, Atoka, 
{ «.octaws and Chickusaws under the law jointly a a \ ! : \t UV Sam D wing, 
nfm oerty and e common funds of the two ‘ 80 i - ‘ i” a ‘ Ki 0 A v . ge » WwW. 
member of said tribes is entitled to an e share ~~ - ; , a a ; VATE - he x ce, ane, OKia- 
wh as the Congress of the United Stat rized aa: hk 6 fe Lo Sk oe Ka, ' 
ment of $100 to Chickasaws out of said joint ree ® ee unter, Atoka, Okla.; ¢ R in, : 
; : 1 ; = ‘ y+) Atoka, ¢ ha me n Jacob; Caney, Okla Jessy Billy 
neld payment from the Choctaws on account of the heer a Silas Mcl 0 ae Pe Okla.» Lefer 
sLis ppi Choctaws, we feel it incumbent upon us as Rit ‘ aie ‘oO ee iri os — acai h ‘a I ; 
ns in the proper protection of i rights to protest Sonat . ' re a 2 i cg » Al ee a ; ' 
m by Congress as being an unjust and illegal dis Ri . sees Gita’ Gia: i EL, 5 7 - UES ys OMI 
nst the rights and interests of the Choctaws under the O 4. J. Cline, Atoka, Okla.; C. S. Kilgore. Atoka, 
Ch Ward, Blanco; Amos Williams, Blanco; Walton 





\ y Blanco; Jonas Sexton, McAlester: Juli 


i! rr S ane 1 entiv reanue : : 
And nestly, and urgent juest nd, McAlester, R. I 


ipita payment be made to the Choctaws to inciud 
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} 
icial against the Choctaw Nation in the matter of the 
taw aims, which claims are ; nst both tribes, if 

we respectfully, ¢ I 

| 

i 

' 















































s 1) payment w made to the Chickasaws and to in — Mi. \ sone ew ‘ 
and additional amount to the Choctaws and Chicka rohn Ty “pl “Okl 
is the amount of the funds now in the hands of the Okla.; L. W. Orphan, A 
n to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes jointly Arpelar, Okla : James Alb 
1 : Campbell, McAlester, Okla 
J AROLISHMENT OF TRIBAL SCHOOLS Okla.; Ben Alberson, Arpe!l 
vlition f all tribal schools and le of all Alester, Henry S 
gamation and not segregation is our alt | | Ni n, Are ir, Okla 
1 people is to become progressive and »-t | Jimmi Nail, Savanna, ¢ 
nd | t nad tl in best ve done ‘ } n ‘ I. Miller, Arpe » Okla 
I schools Okla.; Williamson Billy, Ch es 
I ( ‘ L AND ASPHAI , Quinton, Okla Okla. : 
f thi mvention that the coa id | | Dyer, Quinton, Okla Whit 
z ( taw nd Chick iW i ld Okla.; Simon C M } ' 
peedy ttlement of aff t ] n, Okla. ; ; 
DEI ATI WASHI g. 2 n, OX) | 
, 1 } Feat! 
inter+ of t ( w i rhe a) y ; Ja 3 : 
‘ tt ! rtn t rit n, Okla. : 
nven whict n tive : % f Hat k, ' 
f tion of two delegates » | ‘ F kla.; Jef ; 
t | eed t Waeshit t sist in ft ’ t , , Quinton i 
lera nd in M ppi Cl Y well, Howe, Okla.; Ad J. Wilkins, ' 
In secur a per capita payment to t Chor wa | Howe, Okla.; Charles E. McCartney, Howe Okla, ; : 
ribution f tribal propert to v t} ibes | Griggs Durant, McCurtain, Ok! ; » J Fol m 
1, and isk the Oklahoma deleg n in Cop s t ecure | Heavener, Okla.; S W b ym, Poteau, Okla . : 
( il int su Ticie to pay the « f td fom Trall Sea Lake Poteau, Okla.; Albert McClure, ' 
ke ompensation out of tl hocti { i} | Cameron, Okla.; Orval Q ILill, Poteau Okla. 5 ' 
| I Si l J i 
I ( IB ATTOR) 1 * 6 n I 
\ of ti l « it elo! g t ( M U 
ving the fact 1 any claims eing le a t Durant, P 
the el f meeting ¢ the tribal tt Jol K. DD 
4 t entire attentiou ising cling ‘ t nd Okla W l 
¢ the tribal estate : pinion tl ng | we, UI 
ry of the Interior ha unde’ existing law to | bLow UV 
fur 1 the hands of the G uvent of ! 1 Stat | Billy, 1] 
» Choctaw Nation and the Chick :saw Nation I W ( 
curing a legal determination as to whether t Ss ve, O i] 
Interio ch authority, we iystruet * national u ; 
t n proceedings to pe t : et V W v 
» distribute per capita ar gt 1 1 met f | 
funds now in the hands of Government of the |} S J 
to which they are entitled I , 
l tional attorney is eriployed by tl! Choctaw 1) , 
el t t w ave the right to direct him to in ite these Uv . 
nd we ask that he be not preve y the Department of ss YU 
rrying out these instrrctions d I I 
ll. I’. Ward, chairman resolutions committee; IH. J. Bond, ( : \) . J 
’. J. Hudson, J. C. Folsom, W. A. Durant, BE. N Poteau, | | Poteau, | \ 
W:icht, N. B. Ainsworth, C. A. Wilson, G. W.' Choate, Billy, Gilmore, Okla. ; Sit ays owe, U ¥ 
WH. Harrison, Ame Henry, Sim Colbert, S. H. MeKinney, : \ ‘ 
Mackey, D. C. MceCurt.in, members of resolutions com- ville, Okla s > : 
mittee son, W ut <lis Met s \ O \ 
OT () ] | X 
I) nt 11) C. MeCurtais. were elected by the vention as fatthvetine <la.: Robinsor S “i 0 i 
to Washington, D. C., uné or the foregoing resolutions. David H. Potts: Elam J. Johr Smithy ( ; 
tify t t tl foregolag ? lutions are a correct copy of the Gibson Going, Watson, O } ( n W Wat 
i lopted by the general convention. Okla.: Annie McCoy, Smithy ( S 
HAMPTON TUCKER, Chairman, lor. Smithville, Okla.: Iston M Smit O 
Water J. TURNBULL, Secretary. Thomas yn, Wat oO ~ Wat W 
! the foregoing resolutions and election of delegates. Okla. ; Watson, Wat Ok fs 
Db. L. Anchal ', Parris, Okla.; Robert Parish, Darwin, Smithville, Okla.; Ma \\ \\ ( 
Okla.; J. G Ralls, Atoka, Okla.; W. O. Dandridge, Eisa Watson, Watson. Okla | R ae, Cl 
Atoka; H. '. Faudree, Caddo, Okla.; E. Jackson, Atoka, Okla.; Wilkin Wanes, Watsor Vik Mv R t 
Okla.; Y. F. Danenhour, Lehigh; Q. L. McGahey, Atoka, Watson, Okla.; Edson Jeffer Smithviil Okla 
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John Daniel, Riefe, Okla.: W. W. Battiest, Watsor Armby, Bennington, Okla.; Joseph S. Durant, Ri 

Okla.; Simpson Wilson, Smithville, Okla.; Sallie Wi ton, Okla.; Ross Frazier, Bennington, Okla 

son, Smithville, Okla.; Stewart Bohanan, Watson, Mevire, Renalsgtcn, Okla.; D. E. Burnsid 

Okla.; Hettie Gibson, Watson, Okla.; Liza Ann Robin niagton, Fkla.; ¢ cowder, Bennington, 

son. Watson, Okla.: Richard Bohanan. Watson, Okla. J, A. OQnwhantubber, Bennington, Okla.; S. B. RE fi 
Rayson Goings. Watson, Okla.: Larsen Watson, Watsor sennington, Okla.; Wm. Risner, Bennington 

Okla.; Narsie Watson, Watson, Okla Amy Wat Sim Chubley, Bennington, “kla.; Anderson Bu ; a 
Vatson, Okla.;: Lena Watson, Watson, Okla.; Mad nington, Okla.; Rena Mae Moore, Benningt i 
Jefferson, Smithville, Okla.: Rosanna Jefferson, né William HH. Labor, Benningt.n, Okla.; G. C 

Jones, Smithville. Okla y Jefferson, Smithvil Sennington, Okla.; Isaac Hatioton, Benningtor 

‘kla.; Josephin Battiest, Smithville, Okla Ennis Im Jesse Roberts, Bennington, Ox‘a.: John Laty 


( 
T 
i . ‘ . 
Ykla Icey udley udl Okla.; Osbey William Alexander, Bennington, Okla.; A\bert G. Was! 
Pickine DL.? Moon ine = Aone Le | Cade, Okla.; Sam Dyon, Bruno, ‘)kla.; Willie RB 
Ginson.. Bethel: Davis Deter > Jacks ym, Okla.; W. W. Le FI ( 1 on, O} 
ter. Bethel. Okla.: Samuel Peter Gordon, Bennington, Okla.; Moa: Chubbee 

ae oat ae ; Billy, Bennnington, Okla.; 8S. W . 
Okla.; S. W. Azien, Bennington, 
G. Colisnee, Bennington, Okla.; Wi 





{ Lhiel, 
ter, Bethel, Okla.; Nancy Carney, 





] 

] 

I 1 Carney, Smithville, Okla. ; i ; 
Bethel, Okla.; Jamisen Lewi Smithville, Okla.: Ida 
i ; . 

( 

{ 





kat Etta Re Dar 








ulumby, Smithville, Okla.; Mike Williams, a nington, Okla.; J. J. Cummey, Albany, Okla 



















































Smithville. ¢ 1, née Davis, Pestobbe; Nicholas Cochaueur; J. A. -.uecas, B 
hici-nehe . he ink Plato. Chickasha: Waity Lee Plat ton, Okla.; C. C. Cale; Elias Mo Phoeb 
o. ten” Gene oe ag oe or a ea ty (nce Gabor); Albert Medelt; W. Medeii Jack 

a met: Wm. Ward I . Naples ; Arthur Hl. Plato, W ° str o Deonsw Ikla.: Tol Vode 
Denver, Colo.; Julius S. Askew; Jno. C. Davis, Chicka Ohl keer Petes tne te ee. 8 
sha: Ren Haupton, a: H. T. Hampton, Chicka kla.; J exandet Peter, Lane, Okla . S 
- . Pp aaa : ha: P. H. Hampton, Chick- Bruno, Okla.; J. M. Sumter, Atoks. ¢ii 
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NON. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 


legislative 


f rural credits. 
Congress would enact 
ny opinion there has been no legitimate excuse for this failure. 
know the unfortunate disagreement existing between the 
Members who compoce the Banking and Currency Committee— 
their failure to get together and agree upon a given proposition. 
When a great question like this is demanded by the people 
Members composing a committee should abandon their pet 
e ories and bills, make common sacrifice, though not too much 
in principle, and agree upon a sound economic measure that the 
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Eden Foff, Eagletown, Okla.; Alfred Byington, Eagle- 
town, Okla. ; Walter Simpson, Keota, Okla.; Jack 
Bivins, Keota, Oklz.; Levi Tom, Keota, Okla.; Mary 
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matter so much as upon the 


this law at this session, 


ure 
country ; 
antitrust law; 
supervise and give direction to the acts of cor] 
passage of the law reforming the banking and « 
of the country, decentralizing great 
of power from Wall Street and diffusing it througho 
of the country, and this, I submit, 
constructive 
years; divers and sundry laws for the improvem 
conditions of the country, and many 
humerous to 
structive 
and efficacious as these measures in time will 
have all been overshadowed and put in the background by the 
most cruel and barbarous war in the history of time, bring 
as this war has done, not only desolation, ruin, 
the countries and the civilization of Europe, but, like ; 
blight, its scorching waves have blown across thi 
has largely destroyed and consumed the prosperity of t 
can people. 
Of course it was expected that the program to which I h 
just referred should first be carried out, that 
set free, that the credits of the country 
and mobilized and made more liquid, that 
should be 
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fairly prosperous and no serious losses are ¢ 
pay that money as he is turning his money over 
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S. GOODWIN, 


Mr. Speaker, I think the fail- 
ure of this Congress to enact a rural credit law approaches al- 
a tragedy in our economic life. 
tention of the American farmer has been directed to any one 
subject of 
rural credits unless it be that other question which many con- 

ler of even greater importance— 
ng of farm products—which goes as a handmaid to the subject 
I have not thought for the past few months 
and yet in 


I do not believe that the 


the distribution and market- 
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agricultural people may have what they demand and what has 
been promised to them. 

This Congress has been the most constructive and h: 
upon the statute books more far-reaching legislation tha 
sibly any Congress that ever assembled in 
probably two or three exceptions. 
tion coming into power was pledged to reform 
that had grown up in our national 
not only unchecked and unhampered, but even foste) 
tivated by the Republican Party, so lon 
ministration was pledged to first right 
bitterest i 
this Congress in this regard has failed to keep ¢ 
party along these lines. 
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the enactment of a 
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this Democratic C 
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work of 
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should 
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which controlled the credits of the country, 
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so many years should first be settled and sett 
While all of these, Mr. Speaker, were necessary 


be expected, yet our platforms are equally committe 
lation permitting the agricultural people to borrow 


interest The 
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long-time loans at a low rate of 
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who is constantly making improvements in the way 
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such as the purchase of live stock, farm machinery, a 
all of which takes a tream of money t 
upon which investments returns and dividends 
delayed. This man, I say—the farmer 
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borrowed at a low rate of interest, paying off a p: 


rom year to year until the debt is entirely liquid 


constant § 
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I know that it is no child’s play to draft | 
fully operating any kind of financial legis 
any one public question that ‘akes every in 
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may be looked upon from every imaginable view; 
as its sponsor thousands of people with varies 


the best possible law, it is the all-perplexil 
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knows much about the financial ques eae] 
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are plausible, but upon the whole n 
submit, are as crazy as March hal 
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ccuntries have been settled for many hundreds of years, while 
ours is a new country, newly peopled, many parts of which are 
yet sparsely and barely settled at all. The spirit of independence 
and of individualism has been taught in this country to the 
exclusion of cooperation that obtains across the waters, so, I 
say, I can see how the members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency may honestly differ and are still groping in the 
dark, doing their best to see the light; and yet, Mr. Speaker, 
nearly two years have passed since this question began to be 
studied one way or another, not only by members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, but by most every Member of 
Congress, and yet, Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to believe 
that there are some members of that committee who are at 
least indifferent to rural-credit legislation. I have been very 
charitable in my expressions until lately in that regard, as I 
wis generous enough to hope at least that there was a natural 
and well-founded difference of opinion upon a part of the com- 
mittee. But be that as it may, a Representative in Congress 
himself might not believe in the wisdom of this or that Icgisla- 
tion, but if there is a widespread demand for that legislation 
and the same can be enacted safely and sanely, and if the 
political platforms of the country demand specifically that kind 
of legislation, I submit, sir, that whether a Member of Con- 
gress personally believes in the wisdom of that legislation or 
not, he should bury his individual opinion, divest himself of 
all pride, and reflect the wishes of all these demands by sacrific- 
ing his own convictions and preconceptions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another phase of rural-credit legis- 
lation aside from the land-mortgage system that is generally 
thought of when speaking of rural credits, and that is the ques- 
tion of personal credits, which is not backed up by farm 
mortgages, because the man seeking personal credit may be so 
unfortunate as not to be a landowner; and these people, Mr. 
Speaker, are of all our rural population the most unfor- 
tunate, the most imposed on; unfortunate that they do not 
own the roof that covers their heads or a plot of ground upon 
which they and their family may be buried. Yet these people 
composing a large part of our citizenship, breadwinners, 
ereators of wealth, because their labor evolves wealth, who 
bear arms in time of trouble to bring peace and security to our 
land, embracing many of the young men of the country who, 
having obtained their majority, go out into the world, either 
as single or with a small family, and without homes, without 
collateral, without security, seek to earn a livelihood, but 
possess nothing except a strong arm and an honest heart and a 
good name. These virtues, however glorious and important, 
do not afford collateral at a bank in every instance, and cer- 
tainly would not if our legislation upon rural credits should be 
confined entirely to land-mortgage legislation. 

We hear little said about this phase of rural credits; the bulk 
of the talk and of the discussion is confined to a land-mortgage 
system of rural credits, but the millions of people all over this 
country without homes to mortgage need credit. These include 
not only most of the tenants of the country, but many others 
whom a few moments ago I named by reference. 

Now, how are these people to be provided with credit by a 
law enacted by Congress? We know them by the thousands in 
our respective districts, men who go to their merchants or their 
banker from year to year and obtain credit of one kind or an- 
other. Some are fortunate enough to own a little live stock, a 
few cows, 2 head or two of horses, and maybe a few hogs. If 
they till the soil they execute a chattel mortgage to the money 
lender, be he merchant or banker, either for so much money 
borrowed or for a certain amount of supplies. In addition to 
that they include in this chattel mortgage a lien on their inter- 
ests in all the crops of cotton and corn, or what not, that may be 
grown by them during that year. This mortgage, of course, is 
accompanied by a promissory note, which is the evidence of the 
indebtedness. Now, those of us who hail from certain sections 
of this country where wealth is the exception and not the rule, 
know to what great disadvantage these unfortunate people are 
put, as well as the disadvantage that falls upon the man who 
has land which he mortgages for money or supplies. Both are 
compelled to pay, for money borrowed a high rate of interest. 
If for goods sold on time in the way of supplies furnished to 
the borrower, goods at a high profit to the seller. There is no 
such thing as borrowing money on long-time loans at a low 
rate of interest the way the system is now arranged. That is 
entirely out of the question. We are now seeking relief by way 
of congressional enactment; and what is that relief and what 
are some of the ideas proposed to grant that relief in the way 
of personal credit as distinguished from farm-mortgage credit? 
Let us see: 

A commission has been appointed by Congress to investigate 
the question of rural credits during the recess of Congress, I 


think this unnecessary and maintain that we should have en- 
acted a rural-credit law, both land mortgage and personal 
credit. But since that was not done and a commission has been 
created, this commission then should make the broadest in- 
quiry possible and the most searching investigation of al] rural- 
credit systems extant; moreover, this commission should sit as 
a court and hear testimony from the best authorities in the 
land, not bankers only, but farmers and men who would be 
borrowers of money, men who have credit to sell as well as 
men who have money to lend; to ascertain what would be right 
and fair for both borrower and lender as to time, collatera] 
interest, and amortization, or partial payments from year to 
year, Some people will want the German system indorsed in 
this country, others the French, still others the Belgian system, 
and so on, while others will have ideas original to themselves, 
strictly American in thought and practice. But how is the 
money to be had? Of course that would depend upon the sys- 
tem adopted. A considerable school of thought favor the Gov- 
ernment of the United States backing whatever system is 
adopted by lending the Government’s credit to this end. Others 
oppose this, however, claiming that the same is economically 
unsound and would wreck both the Government as well as the 
institution created. 

In the Eastern States especially there are many hundreds of 
millions of dollars deposited in savings banks, upon which in- 
terest is drawn from 23 to 3 per cent. These deposits are sub- 
ject at any time to withdrawal, and this fact alone creates in- 
stability in money centers in times of panics or when money 
becomes timid, in fear of panics or a shake-up in the money 
market. These depositors, of course, would prefer to lend 
money out from 4 to 5 per cent rather than to receive from 2 
to 3 per cent, but such loans would not be made unless the 
Congress would standardize the system in a way that would 
guarantee stability as to loans. Congress, of course, can not 
regulate matters pertaining solely to the States only in a 
national or Federal sense. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that an undertaking of this impor- 
tance in order that it may prove a success and give relief to the 
Agricultural people should begin, at least, with Government aid, 
as otherwise the system would be of slow growth and possibly 
fail. The objection might be raised that the Government should 
abstain and withhold all aid from such enterprises. But the 


Government is engaged in many national activities, upon not a 


small but a most prodigious scale. The Government has con- 
structed the Panama Canal at an expense of about $400,000,000 ; 
it ‘is building railroads in Alaska, insuring ships and their 
cargoes since the recent European war came on; and only a day 
or two ago we had a great fight in this House over the purchase 
of ships by the Federal Government to carry the commerce of 
our country to foreign shores to relieve the shippers of exorbi- 
tant rates now imposed upon them by the Ship Trust—one of 
the most gigantic and heartless trusts in all the world—a trust 
which, taking advantage of our unfortunate situation on account 
of the war in Europe, is eating up the substance of the peopl 
by charging from 100 to 900 per cent more on freight than 
hitherto had been the custom in times of peace; exacting of 
the farmer from five to eighteen dollars a bale for his cotton, 
when the same prior to this had been carried from two and one- 
half to five dollars a bale across the ocean. Surely if the Goy- 
ernment can spend hundreds of millions of dollars in other en- 
terprises, it might at least start off a system of farm mortgage 
and personal credits by lending Government assistance in that 
behalf in order that success might be guaranteed at once to the 
undertaking. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there is no legitimate argument 
against the country coming to the aid of the men who till the 
soil, who may become home builders, who give strength and 
security to our Government. Thousands of people in all parts 
of our country are anxious to become bona fide home builders 
and permanent citizens—men who can not obtain credit or any 
considerable backing. We all know many hundreds of people, 
not only upon the farm, but who are engaged in public works, 
sawmilling, as well as thousands who reside in manufacturing 
and other industrial centers, who might own a home for the 
rent that they pay for a series of years. Nothing, sir, gives 
such strength and permanence and breeds such good and desir- 
able citizenship as that man who owns his home, who is a fix- 
ture in the community in which he resides, who feels an inter- 
est in all local, State, and national questions; and nothing will 
promote home building so much as to be able to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest and to pay it back through a long 
series of years in the way of partial payments. All this while 
the home is being improved, advancing in value, and our failure 
thus far to do something of this kind has been little short of 
criminal. 
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